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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 

PATHOLOGY. 

APOTHEOSIS  OF  HIPPOCRATES. 

SEATED  IN  AN  ANTIQUE  CAR,  DRAWN  TOWARDS  THE  TEMPLE  OF  IMMORTALITY  b\ 
CHIRON  AND  ANOTHER  CENTAUR  EQUALLY  VERSED  IN  THE  ART  OF  HEALING,— 
HIPPOCRATES  HOLDS  IN  HIS  RIGHT  HAND  THE  PAlJiKA  OF  HEALTH.  AND  IN  HIS  LKI'T 
THE  STAFF  AND  SERPENT  OF  ^SCULAPIUS,  WHOSE  DAUGHTER  HYGE1A  IS  RF.PH F.SF.NTED 
ABOVE, — STREWING  MEDICINAL  FLOWERS  ON  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FIRST  PATHOLOGIST 
IN  THE  WORLD i  WHILST  APOLLO,  SHOOTING  FROM  THE  CLOUDS  AT  THE  SF.RPENT 
PYTHON,  AN  EMBLEM  OF  PESTILENCE,  SETS  FREE  FROM  THE  CAVERN  OF  Til  K  MO  N  ST  PR 
THE  VICTIMS  OF  DISEASE.  DEATH  AND  THE  DEMONS  OF  LINGERING  ANOl'ISH  AND 
EXCRUCIATING  PAIN  ARE  SEEN  FLYING  OFFj  AND  NAUSEATING  SICKNESS  IS. 
EXEMPLIFIED  BY  AN  EMACIATED  FIGURE  ON  THE  FOREGROUND. 
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PATHOLOGY. 


PATHOL'OGY,  /  [from  the  Gr.  w«9»t,  fufFering, 
and  Ktyac,  a  diicourfe.]  The  fcience  or  doctrine  of 
difeafe*.— This  tree  may  naturally  be  conceived  to  have 
been  under  foroe  difeafe  indifpofing  it  to  fuch  fructifi- 
cation. And  this,  in  the  pathology  of  plant*,  may  be  the 
difeafe  of  I upcrfoliation  mentioned  by  Theophr.iftus.  Sir 
T.  Rromnt's  MifctlL— That  part  of  medicine  which  relate* 
to  diJtempers,  with  their  difference*,  caufet,  and  effects 
incident  to  the  human  body. 

At  Physiology  teaches  the  nature  of  the  functions 
of  the  living  body  in  a  Rate  of  health;  fo  Pathology 
relate*  to  the  various  derangements  of  thefe  functions 
which  conftitute  difeafe.  Its  objects,  therefore,  are  to 
a/certain  the  various  fymptoms  which  characterife  the 
different  diforders  of  each  organ  of  the  body,  and  cfpe- 
cially  tbe  dwgnojlic  and  pathognomonic  fymptoms,  which 
afford  tbe  mean*  of  difcrimination  between  difeafe*  that 
referable  each  other;  to  determine  tbe  caufet,  both  pre- 
difboling  and  exciting,  by  which  difcafes  are  induced  ;  to 
point  out  the  prog  no/it,  or  the  tendency  and  probable 
event  of  each  difeafe,  from  the  changes  and  combination 
of  the  fymptoms ;  and  laftiy,  to  teach  the  indication*  of 
cure,  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumftances  and  periods  of  difeafe. 

Tbe  ftudy  of  pathology  prefuppoles  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy  and  pnyGology ;  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  itructure,  Jaws,  and  operations,  of  the 
animal  body  in  a  ftate  of  health.  An  obfervance  of  the 
iignt  or  fymptoms  which  denote  a  deviation  from  this 
ftate,  conftitutcs  the  firft  branch  of  medicine,  or jympto- 
muiotogy :  an  acquaintance  with  theufual  concatenations 
ooferved  by  thofe  figns,  diagnoju.  Myology  regards  the 
arrangement  of  thefe  Cgns  or  fymptoms  |  and  etiology  ap- 
plies to  the  cognizance  of  their  caufet,  whether  external 
or  internal.  The  application  of  the  properties  of  inani- 
mate matter  to  the  removal  of  thefe  caufet,  or  figns,  is 
denominated  theroptuiiu.  The  fubflancet  ufed  for  this 
latter  purpofe  are  termed  materia  medico. 

Before  entering  into  any  further  examination  of  thefe 
fubjectt,  it  will  beneccftary  to  give  a  Ihort  (ketch  of  the 
hitfory  of  this  art ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  will  be  fecn, 
that  it*  profefTort  have  been  employed  for  the  molt  part 
in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  difeafe  and 
the  operation  of  remedies  accordiugto  the  principles  of 
fotne  favourite  or  fnffiionable  ftudy.  Thus  mechanics,  cbe- 
roillry,  and  metapbyfics,  have  each  in  their  turn  formed 
the  bans  of  celebrated  medical  theories  i  theories  long 
fince  exploded,  but  of  which  the  recollection  may  ferve 
as  beacon*  to  warn  u*  from  the  like  errors.  It  is  not, 
however,  for  this  purpofe  only  that  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  merit  our  regard.  Tbe  pcrulal  of  them  en- 
larges the  field  of  our  experience ;  we  often  find  in  them. 
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remarks  which  ferve  to  explain  anomalies  in  difeafe,  and 
defcriptions  which  their  beautiful  and  forcible  language 
renders  more  interelting,  and  imprints  more  firmly  on 
our  minds.  They  likewife  furnifh  hints  for  the  further 
profecution  of  inquiry,  by  mowing  the  various  lights  in 
which  the  fame  circumftances  have  been  viewed  by  diffe- 
rent men ;  and  the  long  chain  of  facts  they  difplay  to 
our  view  enables  us  in  tome  meafure  to  appreciate  the 
effect*  of  climate,  diet,  and  even  manner*,  on  tbe  confti- 
tution  of  our  fpecies.  It  may  be  remarked  moreover, 
that  fcarcely  any  fyttem  of  medicine  has  been  framed, 
however  abfurd,  which  ha*  not  contributed,  by  the  fpirit 
of  inveftigation  it  excited,  and  by  the  new  flock  of  facts 
it*  eftablimmenttteceuarily  developed,  to  advance  the  pro- 
gref*  of  the  art. 

RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  MEDICINE. 
The  origin  of  the  medical  art  it  involved  in  great  ob- 
fcurity :  yet,  it*  antiquity  i*  undoubtedly  great,  fince, 
from  it*  intimate  relation  with  the  life  of  man,  the  difco- 
very  of  it  mult  have  been  coeval  with  that  of  the  molt 
limple  mechanical  arts. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  earlieft  biftory  of  our  race, 
leads  to  tbe  fuppofition,  thatfurgery  was  the  firft  branch 
of  medicine  cultivated.  While  mankind  fubfifted  prin- 
cipally by  hunting  or  fifhing,  they  muft,  of  neccflity, 
have  been  fubjected  to  a  variety  of  accidents ;  fracture*, 
luxations,  &c.  muft  have  been  frequent  among  them,  and 
to  cure  or  alleviate  thofe  obvious  maladies  muft  have  been 
their  firft  care.  It  is  impofllble  to  conjecture  what  means 
were  purfued  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  yet,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  they  were,  fora  long  period,  very  in- 
efficient, and  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  this  ftate  of 
fociety  was  very  confined.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
anatomy  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  this  barbarous  age. 
Tbe  frequent  daughter  of  wild  bealtt,  and  tbe  various 
purpofes  of  food,  raiment,  Sec.  to  which  their  different 
part*  were  appropriated,  muft  have  led  to  a  curfory  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  ft  met  ore  of  thofe  animals ;  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  comparative  anatomy,  an  acquisi- 
tion by  no  means  ufelcfs  in  cbirurgical  operations.  En- 
gaged, too,  in  perpetual  boftility,  the  lavage  probably  re- 
garded the  examination  of  human  bodies  with  little  or 
none  of  that  horror  which  ha*  proved  fo  inimical  to  the 
ftudy  of  anatomy  in  more  civilized  time* ;  and  indeed, 
(if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  account*  handed  to  ut  by  the 
ancients,)  be  feems  to  have  felt  a  brutal  pleafure  in  man- 
gling and  deforming  the  perfons  of  his  deceafed  enemies. 
Thus  Homer  relates  of  the  Greeks  over  the 


body  of 

Hector,  that,  Ovf  «<»  •»  Tie  sraonrrt  yt  »«^«<m. 

It  was  in  time*  when  more  refined  habits  of  life  ob- 
tained, and  in  fituationt  where  gentler  puifuits  occupied 
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2  PATHOLOGY. 

the  attention  of  mankind,  that  the  application  of  rerne-  and  eaftly  found  means  to  perfuade  the  fufferert  that  fucb 
i)te$  to- the  cure  of  internal  maladies  took  its  rife.  The  dire  visitations  were  only  to  be  removed  through  the  rue- 
tending  of  flocks  .and  herds,  which  then  became  a  very  dium  of  prieft  ly  intcrceutoa,  joined  with  sacrifice*  and 
generalemployment,  mull  have  induced  habits  of  leifure  offerings. 

and  contemplation  extremely  favourable  to  the  acquitltion  From  that  paflage  in  Gcnefi*  in  which  it  is  faid,  that 
of  experimental  knowledge  :  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  paf-  "Jofcph  commanded  kit  jervantt  the  phyficiani  to  em- 
tor*  obferved  the  effect*  of  certain  plants  on  their  flocks ;  halm  hit  father,"  (Gen.'l.  ».)  the  writer  of  the  article 
and  by  a  natural  and  eafy  trim  lit  ion  were  induced  to  admi-  Medicine  in  the  Rncyclopxdia  Britannica  conclude* 
nifter  the  fame  fubftance*  in  ailment*  of  their  own  bodies  ■  that  the  firft  pliyliciaiu  of  the  Egyptian!  were  not  priefts  j 
a  fuppofition  which  the  fact*  related  by  Herodotus  and  becaufe,  in  that  age,  the  Egyptian  priefts  were  in  Inch 
others  feem  to  confirm.  The  above-mentioned  author  high  favour,  that  they  retained  their  liberry,  when, 
obfervej,  that  Mclampus  difcovered  the  melampodium,  through  a  public  calamity,  all  the  reft  of  the  people  were 
or  black  hellebore,  to  be  pofleffed  of  a  purgative  property  made  (laves  to  the  prince.  This,  however,  we  do  not 
from  having  obferved  it*  effect  on  goats  which  had  think  a  valid  objection;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  every 
broufed  in  paftures  where  tbi*  herb  was  indigenous  and  rank  of  perfons,  priefts  as  well  at  other*,  might,  under 
frequent.  Again,  we  are  informed,  that  the  full  ufe  of  an  ablblute  monarchy,  be  very  properly  ftyled/erpoji/*  of 
enema*  wa»  taught  mankind  by  the  Ibis,  a  bird  which  is  the  prince,  and  alfo  of  hi*  prime  minifter. 
reported  to  have  the  power  of  introducing  ir*  bill  into  The  fame  writer  feems  more  founded  in  bis  conjecture 
the  anut,  and  injecting  thereby  a  quantity  of  water  up  that  the  phyfician*  of  the  Jems  were  originally  diftinct 
the  inteftine*.  Pliny  likewife  mention*  a  circuniftance  from  their  priefts  ;  for  we  read  that,  when  king  Afa  wa* 
to  which  he  attributed  the  introduction  of  phlebotomy ;  difeafed  in  hi*  feet,  "  he  fought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
vis.  that  the  Hippopotamus  has  a  cuftom,  whenever  it  the  phyfician*."  (a  Chron.  xvi.  «.)  Now,  feekingtotbe 
become*  large  ana  unwieldy,  of  opening  a  vein  in  its  leg  priefts,  had  they  been  the  pbyficiant,  would  have  been 
by  means  of  a  (harp  reed  which  grow*  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  thing  as  feeking  to  the  Lord}  and  hence  it  is 
the  Nile.  The  accuracy  of  the  two  latter  relations  may  fuppofed,  that  among  the  Jew*  the  medical  art  wa* 
be  questioned)  yet  probably  they  had  their  origin  in  facts,  looked  upon  a*  a  mere  human  invention)  and  it  wa* 
though  tradition  and  the  lapfe  of  time  had  altered  or  ex-  thought  that  the  Deity  never  cured  difeafe*  by  making 
aggerated  them.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  people  acquainted  with  the  virtue*  of  thi*  or  that  herb, 
little  doubt,  but  that  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  as  in  but  only  by  hit  miraculous  power.  That  the  fame  opi- 
anatomy,  the  phenomena  difplayed  in  the  brute  creation  tiion  prevailed  among  the  nations  who  were  neighbours 
furnifhed  man  with  ufeful  hints,  and  contributed,  in  a  to  the  Jews,  i*  alfo  probable  from  what  we  read  of  Aha- 
few  inftancet,  to  introduce  medical  herbs  to  his  notice,  siah  king  of  Judah,  who,  having  lent  melTenger*  to  in- 
The  conlideratioo  of  the  more  or  left  falubriou*  qualities  quire  of  Baalzebub,  god  of  Ekron,  concerning  hi*  dif- 
of  hi*  own  food  led  to  the  introduction  of  certain  regimen,  eafe,  did  not  defire  any  remedy  from  him  or  hi*  priefts, 
or  fyftem  of  diet,  which  in  thefe  time*,  with  the  occafional  but  Amply  to  know  whether  he  mould  recover  or  not. 
ufe  of  a  few  fimple  cathartics,  was  probably  diffident  for  (»  Kings  i.  a.) 

the  cure  of  moft  internal  complaints ;  and  thefe  obferva-  We  (hall  now  quote  a  few  verfe*  from  a  book  of  Scrip- 
ticn»,  naturally  communicated  from  father  to  fon,  from  ture  (Apocrypha),  written 44  in  the  latter  time*,  after  the 
one  generation  to  another,  and  eftablifhed  by  long  and  people  had  been  led  away  captive,  and  called  home  again, 
multiplied  experiment*,*!  length  laid  the  bafi*  of  materia  and  almoft  after  all  the  prophet*."  In  thi*  book  phy- 
medicaand  therapeutics.  Thi*  empirical  practice,  how-  licians  are  fpoken  of  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  re- 
ever,  being;  often  found  to  fail  in  affording  the  expected  fpect,  but  not  as  if  they  were  priefts.  "My  fon,  iif  thy 
relief,  a  minute  attention  wa*  paid  to  the  concomitant  ficknefs  be  not  negligent  t  but  pray  unto'  the  Lord,  and 
circumftances  under  which  previous  cures  had  been  ef-  he  will  make  thee  whole.  Leave  off  from  fin,  and  order 
fected,  and  they  were  imitated  accordingly.  Thus  one  thine  hands  aright,  and  eleanfe  thy  heart  from  all  wick- 
plant  wa*  directed  to  be  gathered  in  the  night,  another  edneft.  Give  a  fweet  favour,  and  a  memorial  of  fine 
when  the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  &c.  accompanied  with  flour;  and  make  a  fat  offering.  Then  give  place  to  the 
abfurd  and  fuperftitiout incantation*.  phyfician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him  i  let  him  not  go 
With  refpect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  thefe  remedies,  from  thee,  for  thou  haft  need  of  him.  There  tt  a  time  tthtn 
their  firft  employers  mull  have  been  totally  uninformed,  in  their  hands  there  is  good fuetefs.  For  they  (hall  alfo  pray 
in  confequence  of  their  ignorance  of  natural  philofophy  j  unto  the  Lord,  that  hewouldprofperth.it  which  they 
to  divine  agency  therefore  they  referred  the  effects  of  give  for  eafe  and  remedy  to  prolong  life,  lit  that  finneth 
medicinal  herb*,  rather  than  to  any  innate  virtue  in  the  before  his  Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  pfiitfieian. 
fubftance*  themfelve*.   To  this  agency  likewife  they  af-  Ecclefiafticus  xxxviii.  15. 

cribed  the  occurrence  of  difeafe,  or  the  refloration  of  "  What  feems  moft  probable  on  this  fubject  therefore 
health  ;  an  idea  which  appears  in  Tome  meafure  connected  it,  that  religion  and  medicine  came  to  be  mixed  together 
with  that  branch  of  heathen  mythology  which  attributed  only  in  confequence  of  that  degeneracy  into  ignorance 
to  every  member  of  the  body  its  guardian  genius.  and  fuperftition  wbichtookplaceamongall  nation*.  The 
Up  to  thi*  period  every  man  wa*  more  or  left  a  pby-  Egyptian*,  we  know,  came  at  I  aft  to  be  funk  in  the  moft 
fician,  and  contributed  hi*  individual  ftock  of  experience  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fuperftition  j  and  then,  indeed,  it 
to  the  general  good  ;  but,  when  the  increafing  wants  and  i*  not  wonderful  that  we  fhould  find  their  prieft*  corn- 
number  of  the  human  race  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  mencing  phyfician*,  and  mingling  charm*,  incantation*, 
forms  of  political  government,  and  they  eflablilhed  the  &c.  with  their  remedies.  That  thi*  wa*  the  cafe,  long 
military  ruler  or  chieftain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prieft,  after  the  day*  of  Jofeph,  wc  are  very  certain  ;  and  in- 
druid,  or  brahmin,  on  the  other,  the  practice  of  medicine  deed  it  feems  as  natural  for  ignorance  and  barbarifm  to 
fell  exclufively  into  the  hand*  of  thole  who  executed  the  combine  religion  with  phytic,  as  it  is  for  a  civilized  and 
facerdotal  function.  They  feized  with  avidity  the  exer-  enlightened  people  to  keep  them  feparate.  Hence  we  fee, 
cife  of  an  art,  the  unknown  or  uncertain  origin  of  which  that  among  all  modem  barbarians  their  prieft*  or  conjn- 
favoured  the  illufion  that  it  was  derived  immediately  from  ror«  are  their  only  phyfician*."  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xlii. 
the  gods  :  an  art  which,  clothed  in  fuperftition,  and  ve-  However  this  may  be,  the  union  of  medicineand  religion 
nerable  from  its  antiqui:y,  lent  them  incrcafed  influence  continued  for  many  centuries;  but,  whatever  difcoveriet 
over  the  vulgar,  and  was  indeed  hardly  lels  ufeful  for  may  have  been  made,  the  myftery  attendant  on  moft  fa- 
tbat  purpofe  than  the  facred  or  legislatorial  offices  which  cred  inftitutions  has  prevented  communication  of  them 
they  likewife  afJumed.  They  taught  that  peftilence  or  to  pofteriry.  Neverthelefs  this  union  wa*  not  perhaps  fo 
difeafe  was  inni«cd  by  the  angel  of  the  enraged  gods,  prejudical  to  the  interefts  of  fcience  a*  many  have  fup- 
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pofed.   Conftant  Sacrifice  and  the  frequent  habit  of  in-  be  had  afflicted  the  Egyptian*.   To  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 

ipectingthe  "fyimUatxta"'  of  the  victims,  muft  have  ma-  appropriated  the  adminillration  of  the  facred  remedies, 

terially  advanced  the  progrefs  of  comparative  anatomy:  Solomon  was  celebrated  for  hi*  knowledge  of  plants  and 

and  the  written  records  firft  adopted  by  the  prieft*  at  animals  $  and  he  com po fed  a  treatife  on  the  cure  of  dif- 

leaft  prevented  eftabliftied  fads  from  fallii.g  into  oblivion,  eafes  which  was  deftroyed  by  Er.ekias,  left  it  fhould  caufe 

even  if  further  experience  in  the  cure  of  difeafe  was  but  the  facred  remedies,  rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  fa- 

flow ly  attained.     -  crifices  of  the  priefts,  to  fall  into  diftife.    Ifaiah  the  pro- 

The  £m<mw  afcribed  the  invention  of  medicine  to  phet  was  likewile  famed  for  medical  knowledge  t  he  re- 

Tboth,  (the  Hermes  Trifmcgiftus  of  the  Greeks,)  to  ttored  Er.ekias  to  life  by  applying  to  his  wounds  cata- 

whom  divine  tiosours  were  paid  j  and  they  reported  that  plafms  of  tigs.   Soon  after  this  period  the  Jews  were  dif- 

he  was  the  founder  of  all  useful  knowledge.    But  there  perfed  in  Media  and  Alfyris,  and  fubmitted  to  the  yoke 

is  feme  confusion  in  this  account  $  for,  on  fome  occafions,  of  Babylon. 

this  difcovery  was  attributed  to  His  or  Ofiris,  while  at  It  is  fuppofed  that  medicine  was  cultivated  at  a  very 
other  times  Apis  and  Serapis  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  early'period  among  the  Hindooi.  Of  this  there  can  be 
it.  It  thould  be  recollected,  however,  that  tbefc  deities  little  doubt.  Whether  this  people  were  originally  de- 
were  not  like  Thoth,  mortals  who  had  divine  honours  paid  rived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  from  them, 
to  them  after  their  deceafe,  but  embodied  or  perfotntied  the  Similitude  in  arts,  manners,  and  religion,  clearly  in- 
agent  t,  by  mean*  of  which  the  philosophers  of  the  time  en-  dicatcs  that  the  one  nation  arofe  from  the  other.  Ac- 
deavoured  toexplain  all  the  taw*  and  operation*  of  matter,  cordingly  we  find  the  art  (rood  in  former  times  nearly  on 
They  were  not  likely  therefore  to  be  commemorated  as  the  fame  footingin  Hindooftan  as  it  ftood  in  Egypt.  The 
the  inventor*  of  medicine,  although  they  were  utvdoubt-  brahmins  held  the  two  offices  of  prieft*  and  phyficians  ; 
edly  invoked  a*  prefiding  over  health.  Athotis,  one  of  and,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  allotted  a  few  difeafe*  only 
the  Egyptian  kings,  left  writing*  on  anatomy,  a  feience  to  the  notice  of  each  individual  among  themfelves. 
in  which  the  nation  could  hardly  have  been  deficient,  on  In  C*<a*,  the  progrefs  of  this  arc  feems  to  have  fol- 
ajecount  of  the  frequent  opportunities  they  enjoyed  of  lowed  a  retrograde  courfe.  For  this  we  are  at  a  lofs  to 
acquiring  it  while  enpged  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  account:  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  authority  of  the 
the  dead.  But  the  other  branches  of  medicine  remained  Chinefe  on  medical  Subject »  wa*  formerly  held  in  much 
a  long  time  stationary,  fettered  by  abfurd  regulation*,  greater  eftimation  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Tbejefuits  have 
In  the  firft  place,  the  cnief-prieft*  confined  therofelve*  informed  us,  that  the  kings  of  China  paid  particular  at- 
entirely  to  the  exercife  of  magic  rite*  and  prophetic*,  tention  to  the  encouragement  of  medicine ;  and  that  Eu- 
which  they  considered  the  higher  branch  of  the  art,  and  ropeans  were  wont  to  put  greater  confidence  in  the  phy- 
lcft  the  exhibition  of  remedies  to  the  pajlophnri,  or  image,  ficians  of  this  country  than  in  thofe  of  any  other.  More- 
bearer*.  Secoodly,  the  prieft*  of  every  denomination  over  this  feience  was  taught  in  their  public  fchools,  in 
were  compelled  to  follow  implicitly  the  medical  precept*  conjunction  with  aftronomy.  Thefe  Schools  no  longer 
of  the  frcrcd  records  contained  in  the  fix  hermetical  book*  j  exift  t  the  Chinefe  phyfician  s  implicitly  follow  the  direc- 
tor, if  they  deviated  from  thefe  eftabliuied  rules,  or  intro-  tion*  of  the  medical  code  of  Hoang-Ti,  written,  as  tbey 
dnced  new  mode*  of  practice,  their  temerity  waspuniftted  aflert,  4000  years  ago;  and  their  knowledge  i*  fo  fmafl 
with  death,  whether  their  meafure*  were  fuccefsful  or  and  inaccurate,  that  the  emperor  Cam-hi  commanded 
not  i  thus  precluding  all  idea  of  improvement.  We  Parenbi  to  tranuate  the  anatomical  treatife  of  Dioni*  in- 
know  very  little  of  the  detail*  of  their  practice,  a*  they  to  the  Tartarian  language. 

concealed  them  with  royftic  ceremonies  {  but  that  they  did  In  Greece,  medicine  wa*  profecuted  with  greater  ar- 

not  interfere  much  with  the  operation*  of  nature  may  be  dour,  and  its  collateral  feience  anatomy  wa*  investigated 

inferred  from  a  drcumftaace  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  viz.  more  fully,  than  had  been  the  cafe  in  any  country  before, 

that  tbey  did  not  adopt  active  treatment  till  after  the  The  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptian*,  afcribed  the  introduc- 

fourth  day  of  the  difeafe.  They  had,  however,  a  com-  tion  of  this  art  to  divine  revelation  t  their  Apollo  and 

prebenCve  fyftera  of  diet  ;  for  they  excluded  ri(h,  pork,  and  Minerva  anfwered  to  the  Ids  and  Oftrit  of  the  latter 

fuch  other  aliment*  a*  tbey  conudered  injurious  to  health,  nation;  and  Orpheus,  the  prieft,  poet,  and  phyfician, 

Tbey  were  alio  acquainted  with  a  few  valuable  remedie*,  ufurped  the  place  of  Thoth  ;  and  the  fable  of  hi*  bringing 

among  which  may  be  enumerated  Squills,  which  they  ad-  hi*  wife  Eurydice  from  Hell  probably  applies  to  his  (kill  in 

ministered  to  dropfical  patients,  and  iron,  which  tbey  difeafe*.  But  the  priority  ha*  been  given  by  fome  to  Me- 

»fed  a*  a  tonic  in  cachectic  difeafe* ;  but  they  were  la-  lampu*,  who  wa*  a  phyfician  of  great  celebrity  at  Pylo*.  He 

mentably  deficient  in  furgery,  fince  they  were  unable  to  cured  the  daughter*  of  Pnetos  king  of  Argoi,  who  were 

cure  a  common  luxation  of  the  foot,  which  Dariu*  the  afflicted  with  leprofy  and  madnefs  ;  and  he  removed  like- 

fon  of  Hyftafpe*  met  with  in  hunting.  wife  the  impotence  of  Iphiclus,  by  which  cure  he  alfo 

We  pafs  briefly  over  the  hiftory  of  tbi*  feience  among  laved  hi*  own  life, 

the  J  act,  becauSe  we  find  little  recorded  on  the  f object  The  next  on  record  is  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  was 

except  miraculous  cures,  which  cannot  properly  befaid  to  preceptorto  moft  of  the  warrior*  and  great  men  of  his  age, 

apply  to  natural  medicine.   Indeed  the  Jew*  feem  to  have  but  with  the  create!!  fuccefs  to  .rEfculapiu*,  or  Afclepias, 

been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  phyfic  until  their  in-  a  king  of  TneiTaly  (and  reputed  fon  of  Apollo),  who 

traduction  into  Egypt,  when  they  found  it*  principles  made  fo  great  proficiency,  that  the  fable  fey*  Jupiter  wa* 

eftibliiied.  obliged  to  remove  him  from  the  earth  to  prefcrve  his 

The  alleviation  of  humao  infirmity, a*  recorded  in  Scrip-  brother  Pluto's  kingdom  from  depopulation.    His  fons, 

ture,  form*  a  Subject  rather  to  exercife  the  faith  of  the  Podaliriu*  and  Machaon,  received  from  their  father  the 

theologian  than  to  engage  the  attention  of  thepatho-  art  of  healing,  which  they  exercifed  with  fuccefs  at  the 

logiG.    It  is  true,  Mofes  has  arranged  a  code  of  raedi-  liege  of  Troy,  and  transmitted  to  their  descendants  the 

cinal  and  dietetic  maxim*,  and  ha*  defcribed  Several  va-  AuVlepiade*.   At  firft,  the  Afclepiade*  promulgated  their 

rietiet  of  leprofy  with  the  minutenefs  of  a  practical  pby-  doctrines  as  prieft*  in  the  temple*  of  the  god  of  health  j 

fician  ;  but  it  doc*  not  appear  that  he  attributed  much  but,  a*  fchifms  arofe  among  the  different  Sects,  each  tem- 

to  the  virtue  of  medicine*  in  thole  complaints.    Indeed  pie  became  in  time  a  diftinct  medical  fchool.   Thus  the 

the  adminiftration  of  remedie*  could  hardly  feem  necef-  School  of  Ceredos  and  Co*  were  founded,  in  which  for 

fary  to  a  people  who  were  informed  by  a  direct  revelation  fome  time  the  defcendants  of  ^fculapius  alone  were  per- 

from  the  Lord,  that,  if  tbey  would  diligently  hearken  mitted  to  practice  1  but  it  was  afterwards  judged  necef- 

unto  his  voice,  and  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  fight,  fary  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  pupils  from  other  fr- 

be  would  put  none  of  thofe  difeafes  on  them  with  which  milies,  who  bound  tbcmfclves  by  oath  to  obferve  the 

rule* 
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rules  of  the  Afclepiades.  From  tlie  fchool  of  Cob  arofe 
Hippocrates,  the  fourteenth  in  defcent  from  Asfculapius. 

But  tbe  ftudy  of  medicine  was  not  confined  to  this  fa- 
mily ;  it  formed  part  of  the  education  of  kings  and  heroes. 
Hercules  received  from  Chiron,  in  earlier  times,  the  ru- 
diments of  medicine.  Ariftxus,  king  of  Arcadia,  was 
likewifea  fcholar  of  the  centaurs  :  touim  we  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  the  herb  fylphium,  Aippofed  by  fome  to  be 
affafcetida.  Jafon,Telamon,TheSeusand  Peleus.Ulyfles, 
Diomed,  Hippolytns,  and  Achilles,  were  proficients  in 
this  art.  Achilles  is  faid  indeed  to  have  firit  ufed  verdi- 
gris for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  foul  ulcers.  But  all  of 
them  were  inferior  to  the  accomplilhed,  the  injured,  Pa- 
lamedes ;  by  the  excellent  rules  of  diet  and  exercife  to 
which  he  fubmitted  the  foldiers,  he  prevented  the  plague 
irom  entering  the  Grecian  camp  after  it  bad  carried  its 
ravages  over  moft  of  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont  and  even 
Troy  itfelf. 

-ffifcuUpiuiflourifbed  about  50  years  before  the  Trojan 
war  (  and  we  have  feen  that  his  two  fons  diftinguiflicd 
tbemfelves  in  that  war  both  by  their  valour  and  by  their 
(kill  in  turing  tco*ntU.  This  indeed  is  the  whole  of  the 
medical  Skill  attributed  to  them  by  Homer  5  for,  in  the 
plague  which  broke  out  in  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  not 
mention  their  being  at  ail  confulted.  Nay,  what  is  Hill 
more  Strange,  though  he  Sometimes  mentions  bis  beroes 
having  their  bones  broken,  he  never  takes  notice  of  their 
being  reduced  or  cured  by  any  other  than  fupernatural 
means;  as  in  the  uSe  of  ASneas,  whofe  thigh-bone  was 
broken  by  a  Stone  caft  at  him  by  Diomed.  The  methods 
which  thefe  two  famous  furgeons  ufed  in  curing  tbe 
v\ounds  of  their  fellow-foldiers,  feeras  to  have  been  tbe 
extracting  or  cutting  out  the  darts  which  inflicted  them, 
and  applying  emollient  fomentations  or  (typtics  to  them 
w  hen  neceflary  t  and  to  thefe  they  undoubtedly  attributed 
much  more  virtue  than  they  could  poflibly  poflefs ;  as 
appears  from  the  following  lines,  where  Homer  defcribes 
Fury  p>  lus  as  wounded  and  under  the  bands  of  Patroclus, 
who  would  certainly  practise  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  furgeons  of  that  time  : 

Patroclus  cut  the  forky  ileel  away  ; 

Then  in  his  hand  a  bitter  root  hebruis'd, 

The  wound  he  watVd,  the  ftyptic  juice  infus'd. 

Theclofing  flefh  that  injlant  ceas'd  to  glow; 

The  wound  to  torture,  and  the  blood  to  flow.  Mod  xi. 

The  philofopbers  of  Greece,  by  adapting  their  Specula- 
tion* to  the  elucidation  of  ibis  fcience,  Tent  it  material 
aid.  Pythagoras  vifited  Egypt  and  India,  collected  the 
therapeutic  and  dietetic  maxims  of  thofe  nations,  and  in- 
troduced them  into  his  own  country:  unfortunately,  in 
So  doing,  he  forgot  the  difference  of  climate  and  habits, 
and  endeavoured  to  apply  the  vegetable  regimen  too 
Itrictly.  He  attended  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ani- 
mal economy;  and  he  founded  the  fchool  of  Crotona, 
whence  arofe  Alcmaeon,  an  anatomist  of  great  repute. 
With  refpect  to  the  knowledge  this  Litter  perfonage  pof- 
fefled  of  the  human  ftructure,  it  admits  of  doubt  ;  but  bis 
(kill  in  comparative  anatomy  is  well  attefted  by  Ariftotle, 
Diogenes,  and  Plutarch:  with  him  too  originated  the 
firft  theory  of  fleep  1  he  fuppofed,  that,  when  the  blood 
flows  in  the  larger  velTels  only,  deep  is  induced;  but, 
when  it  returns  in  the  fmaller  ones,  waking  occurs. 
Empedocles,  the  diftinguiftied  philofopher,  was  another 
ornament  of  the  Pythagorean  feet. 

Betides  thefe  plulofophers,  and  the  Afclepiades,  there 
were,  at  this  period,  other  perfons  who  devoted  tbem- 
felves to  the  profeffion  of  phytic,  and  who  occafionally 
were  remunerated  by  a  fixed  fafary.  Thus  Democetes  of 
Crotona  was  retained  at  the  court  of  the  Samian  tyrant 
Polycrttes,  with  an  allowance  of  two  talents  yearly  1 
being  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  as  a  Dave  in- 
to Perfia,  he  acquired  great  repute  by  curing  Darius  of  a 
Sprained  foot,  after  the  Egvptian  pbyiicians  had  failed  t 
and  alto  by  hi*  Successful  treatment  of  a  tumour  of  the 


breaft,  under  which  AtolTa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and 
wife  of  Darius,  had  laboured  for  a  considerable  time. 
(Herodot.  iii.  133.)  Such  practitioners,  from  their  wan- 
dering lives,  were  fometimes  defignated  by  the  name  of 
trfgiswvTsti.  Of  this  clafs,  one  of  the  molt  confpicuous 
was  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  the  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Empedocles,  respecting  whom  Pliny  has  fallen  into  a 
ftrango  error,  in  defcribing  bim  as  the  founder  of  the 
empiric  feet  "  under  the  fanction  of  Empedocles."  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes,  he  was  the  author  of  fome  book*  on 
medicine  and  dietetics,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect ;  and 
be  fignalized  himfelf  at  Athens,  in  tbe  time  of  the  great 
plague,  by  introducing  the  practice  of  fumigations,  and 
thus  affording  relief  to  many.  (Plut.  de  liid.  etOfir.) 
Tbe  eymnajia  of  ancient  Greece  feera  alfo  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  It  belonged  to 
tbe  gymnafiareh,  or  paUjlropkvlaj,  to  regulate  tbe  diet 
of  tbe  youths  who  were  trained  in  thefe  feminaries  1  the 
yvsitsrtti  were  prefumed  to  be  converfanr  with  difeales; 
and  it  was  the  bufinef*  of  the  *tot*r1a«  to  perform  venefec- 
tion,  to  drefs  wounds,  fractures,  &c.  They  were  fome- 
times called  phyficians.  It  was  in  thefe  feminaries  that 
thegymnafticSyftem  of  medicine  originated,  under  theau- 
fpices  of  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  and  Herodicus  of  Selymbria. 

About  this  time,  and  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
flourilhed  Deraocritus  of  Abdera,  who  made  tbe  firft 
public  dilTeftion  on  records  he  applied  himfelf  to  this 
talk  for  the  purpofe  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  courfe 
of  the  bile  1  and  diiTcctcd  with  So  much  afliduity,  that 
the  Abderites  Sufpected  him  of  infanity,  and  accordingly 
fent  for  Hippocrates  (as  it  is  reported)  to  cure  him  :  but 
the  latter,  fo  far  from  finding  him  mad,  discovered  that 
he  was  extremely  wife,  as  be  cxprcfles  himfelf  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Damagetus. 

As  we  are  now  arrived  at  an  era  in  which  the  hiftory 
of  pathology  will  afl'ume,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  fttape,  we 
Shall  divide  our  large  field  of  information  into  three  Sec- 
tions  ;  the  firft  reaching  to  the  decline  of  the  art  during 
the  dark  ages  ;  the  fecond  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  fixteeoth  century;  and  the  third,  to  tbe  preSent  time. 

I.  From  the  Time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  dahc  Aces. 

Hippocrates  has  juftly  been  ftyled  the  Father  of  Me- 
dicine, fince  his  writings  are  the  moft  ancient  exprefsly 
on  this  Subject  which  have  been  preferved.  His  tran- 
scendent merit  alone  would,  however,  Secure  to  him  that 
title.  He  has  left  behind  him  ufeSul  hints  on  al moft  every 
branch  of  medicine  ;  and  has  inveftigated  Some  of  them 
with  an  exactneSs  which  has  left  us  Tittle  to  defire.  On 
anatomy,  though  probably  he  did  not  himfelf  make  diS- 
fecf  ions,  he  has  compiled  all  the  information  extant  in> 
his  time  [  and  his  theory  of  medicine,  though  long  fince 
exploded,  merits,  in  comparison  with  the  hypothetical 
and  extravagant  notions  that  bad  preceded  it,  much  en- 
comium. It  wa«  certainly  more  comprebenfible,  and 
more  explanatory  of  known  facts,  than  tbe  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  which  accounted  for  every  thing  by  the 
fcience  of  numbers  ;  or  tban  that  of  Empedocles,  which 
referred  all  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  an  ethereal  Spi- 
rit. It  is,  however,  tbe  pra^tcal  part  of  medicine  that 
Hippocrates  has  fo  much  elucidated.  We  difcard  his 
theory  of  Nature,  his  concoctions  and  infpiiTations  ;  but 
in  his  account  of  difeaSes,  in  tbe  accurate  histories  he  has 
afforded  us  of  figns  or  Symptoms,  their  relations  and  ef- 
fects, he  (lands  unrivalled.  His  prognq/liu,  too,  have 
comparatively  been  little  improved  in  the  prefent  day  : 
indeed  he  carried  them  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  be  and  his  pupils  were  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as 
prophets.  It  Should  be  likewiSe  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  diveft  the  art  be  profefled  of  all  that  myf- 
tery  and  Superstition  in  which  he  found  it  enveloped,  and 
that  he  gave  the  firft  outline  of  a  Subject  of  great  impor- 
tance, medical  tthict.  His  authority  has  been  revered  for 
ages,  and  his  maxims  have  been  received  as  dogmas,  not 
only  in  the  Schools,  but  in  the  courts  of  law.  We  need 
1  not 
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not  therefore  he  furprifed  that  many  men  of  inferior  ce- 
lebrity Ihould  have  endeavoured  to  render  their  works 
popular  by  afcribing  them  to  this  famous  phyfician.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  many  writings  extant  bearing  his  name, 
which  aw  evidently  Spurious.  It  Ihould  be  remarked 
however,  that  thefe  writings  are  nearly  of  the  fame  date 
as  bis  genuine  competitions,  and  contain  the  prevalent 
doctrines  of  his  time. 

The  pathology  of  Hippocrates  was  founded  on  (he  af- 
Sumption,  that  a  principle  exifts  in  the  animal,  tending 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  removal  of  difeafe. 
To  this  principle,  which  heden6rninates  Nature,  heap- 
pears  to  nave  attributed  fome  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
even  in  one  place  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  j»fl.  "  The 
manner  in  which  Nature  acts,  or  commands  her  fubfer- 
vient  power  to  aft,  is  by  attracting  what  is  pood  and 
agreeable  to  each  Species,  and  by  retaining,  preparing, 
and  changing,  it ;  and  on  the  other  fide  in  rejecting  what- 
ever is  Superfluous  or  hurtful,  after  Die  has  leparated  it 
from  the  good."  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  depuration,  concoction,  and  crifis,  in  fevers,  fo  much 
in  lifted  upon  by  Hippocrates  and  many  other  phyficians. 
He  fuppofes  alio,  that  every  thing  has  an  inclination  to 
be  joined  to  what  rgrees  with  it,  and  to  remove  from 
every  thing  contrary  to  it ;  and  likewise  that  there  is  an 
affinity  between  the  Several  parts  of  the  body,  by  which 
they  mutually  Sympathise  with  each  other. 

Hippocrates  referred  the  production  of  moll  riifenfes  to 
diet  and  air  ;  to  the  former  of  which  he  attached  So  much 
importance,  that  he  compoSed  Several  books  concerning 
it :  yet  in  another  part  of  his  works  he  gives  the  judicious 
maxim,  that  while  in  health  we  mould  by  no  means  at- 
tach ourfclves  to  nice  and  delicate  habits  of  living,  or 
live  with  too  much  regularity  ;  becauSe  thoSe  who  have 
once  begun  to  live  by  rule,  become  disordered  if  they 
depart  in  the  leall  from  it.  In  the  choice  of  Situation 
with  regard  to  the  purity  of  air,  he  was  particularly  care- 
ful} and  noted  especially  the  winds,  the  times  of  the  Sol- 
flices  and  equinoxes,  Stc.  He  likewise  took  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  produced  by  fleep,  watching,  exer- 
«iSe.icc.  and  attached  great  importance  to  certain  hu- 
mours, particularly  blood  and  bile.  His  clarification  of 
difeafes  was  arranged  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
their  danger,  duration,  or  locality  i  thus  Some  difeafes 
were  mortal,  dangerous,  or  curable  i  others  acute  or 
chronic;  and  again  others  were  divided  into  endemical, 
epidemical,  and  fporadic.  Hereditary  diSeaSes  he  likewife 
noticed. 

We  are  obliged  to  Hippocrates  for  the  remark,  that 
there  are  certain  Jlagtg  10  every  diftemper;  a  point  of 
great  practical  importance.  He  generally  noticed  four ; 
the  beginning,  the  augmentation,  the  height,  and 
the  decfine.  In  mortal  difeafes,  death  took  place  inftead 
of  the  decline  ;  on  which  account  this  latter  was  reckoned 
l>y  Hippocrates  to  be  worthy  of  particular  investigation. 
He  conceived  that  during  this  ftage  a  crifu  took  place  j 
i.  e.  that  the  mortified  matter  which  produced  the  difeafe 
was  by  fome  means  Separated  from  the  body  ;  but  this 
Separation  never  occurred  until  the  humour  was  fuffi- 
ciently  eontoflcH  \  that  is  to  Say,  brought  into  a  fit  flate 
for  expulfion  from  the  body,  by  the  efforts  of  Nature. 
Moreover,  this  author  fuppafed,  that,  as  every  fruit  has 
a  limited  time  to  ripen  in,  So  concoBion  could  not  be  ac- 
complirtied  unleSs  within  a  certain  period.  He  took  much 
pains  to  eftahlifl;  (ritual  rf«»t,  or  the  times  when  thefe 
concoctions  and  criSes  Ihould  take  place;  and  he  deemed 
them  in  oft  favourable  when  they  occurred  on  odd  days. 

In  noting  the  figns  and  characters  of  difeafe,  Hippo- 
crates was  extremely  minute,  and  that  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  foretelling  the  event  of  the  malady.  He  obferved  the 
altered  appearance  of  every  feature  of  the  face,  the  com- 
plexion ;  the  dim,  fierce,  Sparkling,  or  other  expreffion, 
of  the  eyes.  He  paid  attention  to  the  poll u re  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Sufferer  i  he  remarked  the  debility  which  ge- 
nerally attends  the  continued  Supine  portion  ;  and  he 
noticed  the  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  the  uneafy  and 
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tremulous  motions,  and  likewife  the  fubfultut  tendinum, 
which  denote  death  in  patients  affected  with  fevers. 

Hippocrates  paid  particular  attention  to  the  refpiration, 
(he  different  dates  of  which  aflifted  him  in  forming  his 
prognolis.  He  examined  the  urine  with  great  care  ;  but, 
as  his  remarks  on  it  chiefly  regarded  his  humoral  hypo- 
thefis,  they  are  now  of  little  intereft.  He  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  crifis  of  fever  was  often  brought  about 
when  the  urine  became  very  abundant,  and  the  thick  ap- 
pearance of  it  denoted  difeafe  of  the  bladder  ;  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  comparing  the  appearance  of  this  evacuation  with 
that  of  the  tongue.  Thcfxces  too  were  investigated,  in  re- 
lation to  their  odour,  confidence,  and  colour,  by  this  au- 
thor. But  he  has  recorded  more  important  facts  concerning 
the  expectoration  which  arifes  in  pulmonary  complaints: 
he  fays  that,  when  it  is  mixed  with  blood  (in  chronic 
cafes),  when  it  is  entirely  wanting,  or  when  it  is  lb  co- 
pious as  to  cauSe  rattling  in  the  throat,  it  denotes  ex- 
treme danger;  but  that,  when  it  is  mixed  with  puru- 
lent matter,  it  indicates  consumption,  and  terminate* 
in  death.  Concerning  perSpiration,  Hippocrates  has  re- 
corded the  beneficial  eftefls  derived  from  its  occurrence 
in  fevers;  when  it  is  general,  it  often  produces  the  crifis  : 
but  he  hat  well  remarked  the  danger  of  cold  and  partial 
Sweats, 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  celebrated  phyfician 
underftood  any  thing  about  the  pulSe.  It  has  been  Sup- 
posed that  the  pafiages  Sound  in  his  works  apply  only  to 
the  pulSation  which  is  Selt  in  an  inflamed  part.  But  his 
knowledge  muft  have  extended  further  than  this  on  the 
Subject;  oecauSe  he  talks  of  flow  and  tremulous  pulfesi 
and  in  his  Coaca  Prenotioiut  he  remarks,  that  the  lenlible 
pulfationof  the  artery  in  the  elbow  indicates  delirium,  or 
the  prefenceof  violent  anger. 

Exercife  was  not  neglected  by  Hippocrates;  but  he 
juftly  blames  his  preceptor  Herodicus  for  recommending 
it  to  thofeafilicted  with  fevers  or  inflammatory  affections. 
Indeed  the  latter  phyfician  was  fo  fond  of  gymnaftics, 
that  he  made  his  patients  walk  from  Athens  to  Megara, 
a  diftance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  return  as  loon  as  they 
had  touched  the  walls  of  the  city.  Yet  Hippocrates 
juftly  appreciated  the  advantage  of  exercife  in  chronic 
difeafes;  and  even  tells  us  that  "  we  muft  fometimef 
pufh  the  timorous  oat  of  bed,  and  route  up  the  lazy." 

Hippocrates  gave  many  general  rules  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  cftablifhment  of  health,  among  which  are 
the  important  ones  of  keeping  up,  in  molt  cafes,  a  regular 
difcharge;  to  deplete  the  plethoric  by  low  living,  and  to 
avoid  Sudden  expofure  to  incrcalcd  or  diminifhed  tempe- 
rature. 

The  therapeutical  maxims  of  Hippocrates  were  few 
and  limple,  and  all  founded  on  hit  theory  ot  Nature  cu- 
ring difeafes  ;  infbmuch  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  remove  fuch  things  :i*  were  injurious  to  the  agency 
of  that  principle,  or  to  aflift  it  in  its  operations  when  it 
was  deficient.  He  aflerted,  in  the  firft  place,  "  That  con- 
traries, or  oppoGtes,  are  the  remedies  for  each  other ;" 
and  this  maxim  he  explains  by  an  aphorilin  ;  in  which  he 
fays,  that  evacuations  cure  thofe  dilteinpers  which  come 
from  repletion,  and  repletion  thole  that  are  caufed  by 
evacuation  i  fo  heat  is  destroyed  by  cold,  and  cold  by  heat, 
&c.  In  the  Second  place,  he  afterted  that  phytic  is  an  ad- 
dition of  what  is  wanting,  and  a  lubtriction  or  retrench- 
ment of  what  it  Superfluous  an  axiom  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained, that  there  are  fome  juices  or  humours,  which  in 
particular  cafes  ought  to  be  evacuated,  or  driven  out  of  the 
body,  or  dried  up ;  and  fome  others  which  ought  to  be 
rcftorcd  to  the  body,  or  caufed  to  be  produced  there 
again.  As  to  the  method  to  be  taken  for  this  addition 
or  retrenchment,  he  gives  this  general  caution,  "That 
you  ought  to  be  careful  how  you  fill  up,  or  evacuate,  all 
at  once,  or  too  quickly,  or  too  much  ;  and  that  it  is 
equally  dangerous  to  heat  or  cool  again  on  a  Sudden ; 
or,  rather,  you  ought  not  to  do  it :  every  thing  that 
runs  to  an  exceS*  being  an  enemy  to  nature."  In  the 
fourth  place,  he  allowed  that  we  ought  Sometimes  to 
C  dilate, 
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ami  fometimes  to  lock  up  ;  to  dilate,  or 
open  the  paflagr*  by  which  the  humours  are  voided 
naturally,  when  they  are  not  fufficiently  opened,  or  when 
they  are  doled  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  lock,  up  or 
ftraiten  the  p.tffiget  that  are  relaxed,  when  the  juices  that 
pafs  there  ou^lit  not  to  pafs,  or  when  tbey  pafs  in  too 
great  quantity.  lie  ail. Is,  tint  we  ought  fometimes  to 
I  moot h,  and  fomctiriies  to  make  roupli  ;  fometimes  to 
harden,  and  iomciimcs  to  feften  again;  fomctinRS  to 
make  more  fine  or  lupple;  fometimes  to  thicken ;  fonte- 
t lines  to  rouic  up,  and  at  oilier  times  to  ftupify  or  take 
away  the  fenfe ;  ali  in  relation  to  the  folid  parts  of  the 
body,  or  to  the  humour*.  He  gives  alio  this  farther  lel- 
fon.  That  we  ought  to  have  regard  to  thecourle  the  hu- 
mours take,  from  whence  they  come  and  whither  they 
go;  and  in  conlrqueuce  of  that,  when  they  go  where 
they  ought  not,  that  «c  make  them  take  a  turn-about, 
•r  carry  them  another  way,  almofl,  like  the  turning  the 
courfc  or'  a  river ;  or,  upon  other  occasions,  that  we  en- 


Laftly,  be  muft  abftain  from  the  bath  when  the  body  i* 
too  open,  or  too  coftive,  or  when  he  it  too  weak  ;  or  if  be 
bas  ati  inclination  to  vomit,  a  great  loft  of  appetite,  or 
bleeds  at  the  nofe. 

When  he  fouud  that  diet,  exercife,  and  bathing,  were 
not  fufficient  to  cafe  nature  of  a  burden  of  corrupted  hu- 
mours, he  was  obliged  to  make  ule  of  other  means  ;  of 
which  vomiting,  bleeding,  and  purging,  were  the  chief. 

Vomits  were  a  favourite  remedy  with  Hippocrates.  He 
prefcribed  them  to  people  in  health,  by  way  pf  prevtnta- 
tives,  directing  them  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-raonth 
in  the  winter  and  the  f'pring.  The  molt  fimple  of  thefe 
was  a  decoction  of  hyli'op,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
vinegar  and  fait.  With  regard  to  thefick,  he  fometimes 
adviled  them  to  the  fame,  when  his  intentions  were  only 
to  clcanlc  the  Itomjch.  But,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  re- 
cal  the  humours,  as  he  termed  it,  from  the  in  molt  reccfles 
of  the  bpdy,  he  made  ufe  of  briiker  remedies.  Among 
thele  was  white  hellebore)  and  this  indeed  he  moll  fre- 


deavour,  if  pclfible,  to  recal,  or  make  the  lame  humours    quently  ufed  to  excite  vomiting.    He  gave  this  root  par 
Intwing  upward  fuch  as  have  a  ten-    ticularly  to  melancholy  and  mad  people;  and  from  the 


return  back  again  . 

dency  downward,  and  drawing  downward  fuch  as  tend 
upward.  We  ought  alio  to  carry  off,  by  convenient  ways, 
that  which  is  neccllary  to  be  carried  oft";  and  not  let  the 
humours  once  evacuated,  enter  into  the  vclfels  again. 
Hippocrates  gives  alio  the  following  in  If  ruction  ;  "  That, 
when  we  do  any  thing  according  to  rcafon,  though  the 
fuccefs  be  not  aulwerable,  we  ought  not  eafily,  or  too 
haitily,  to  alter  the  manner  of  a  cling,  as  long  as  the  rea- 
fons  for  it  are  yet  good."  Bur,  as  this  maxim  might 
fometimes  prove  deceitful,  he  gives  the  lollowingasa  cor- 
rector to  it :  "  We  ought  (fays  he)  to  mind  with  a  great 
deal  of  attention  what  gives  eafe,  and  what  creates  pain  ( 
what  is  eafily  luppocttd,  ^nd  what  cannot  be  endured. 
We  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  ralhly  ;  but  ought  often 
to  paufe,  or  wait,  without  doing  any  thing  s  by  this  way, 
if  you  do  the  patient  no  good,  you  w  ill  at  leaft  do  him  no 
hurt." 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  moft  general  maxims  of 
the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  which  proceed  upon 
the  fuppofition  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  vit.  that 
Nature  cures  difcafes.  We  next  proceed  to  confider 
particularly  the  remedies  employed  by  him,  which  will 
ferve  to  give  us  further  inflections  concerning  his  practice. 

Diet  was  the  firft,  the  principal,  and  often  the  only,  re- 
medy made  ufe  of  by  this  great  phyfician  to  anfwer  molt 
of  the  intentions  above  mentioned;  by  means  of  it  he 
oppofed  the  moilt  to  dry,  hot  to  cold,  Sec.  and  what  be 
looked  upon  to  be  the  moft  considerable  point  was,  that 
thus  he  (upported  Nature,  and  aflitled  her  to  overcome 
the  malady.  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine  was  fo  much 
the  invention  of  Hippocrates  himlelf,  that  he  was  very  dc- 
firous  to  be  accounted  the  author  of  it  ;  and,  the  better 
to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  a  new  remedy  in  his  days, 
he  lays  exprelsly,  that  the  ancients  had  written  almoll  no- 
thing concerning  the  diet  of  the  fick,  having  omitted 
this  point,  though  it  was  one  of  the  moll  eilcittial  parts 
of  the  art. 

There  were  many  difcafes  for  which  he  judged  the  bath 
was  a  proper  remedy ;  and  he  takes  notice  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftanccs  that  arc  neceflary  in  order  to'caul'e  the  pa- 
tient to  receive  benefit  from  it,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  princ' 
muft  remain  ftill  a 
while  the  affdlants 
wiping  him  dry ;  for  which  lalt  purpofe  he  defired  them 
to  keep  fponges,  inftead  of  that  inftrument  called  by  the 
ancients  jlrigil,  which  ierved  to  rub  off  from  the  flcin  the 
dirt  and  naftinefs  left  upon  it  by  the  unguent*  and  oils 
with  which  they  anointed  theinfelves.  He  muft  alfo  take 
care  not  to  catch  cold  ;  and  muft  not  bathe  immediately 
after  eating  or  drinking,  nor  eat  or  drink  immediately 
after  coming  out  of  the  bath.  Regard  muft  alfo  be  had 
whether  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  bathe  while 
in  health,  and  whether  he  has  been  benefited  or  hurt  by  it. 


great  ufe  made  of  it  in  thefe  cales  by  Hippocrates  and 
other  ancient  phyficians,  t Lie  phrafe,  to  have  nctd  of  htlU*- 
Wc,  became  a  proverbial  exprclTion  for  being  out  of  one's 
fellies.  He  gave  it  a! lb  in  dcAuxious,  which  cotne,  accor- 
ding to  him,  from  the  brain,  and  throw  tbemfelvcson  the 
noltrils  or  ears, or  fill  the  mouth  with  faliva,  or  that  caule 
ftubborn  pains  in  the  head,  and  a  wearinefs  or  an  extra- 
ordinary heavinefs,  or  a  weaknefs  of  the  knees,  or  a  fuel- 
ling all  over  the  body.  He  gave  it  to  confumptive  per- 
fons  in  broth  of  lentil  >,  to  fuch  as  were  afflicted  with  the 
dropfy  called  i rue nphU pita tta,  and  in  other  chronical  dit 
orders.  _  But  we  do  nut  find  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in 
acute  diftempers,  except  in  the  cholera  morbus,  where  he 
toys  he  prclciibrd  it  with  benefit.  Some  took  this  medi- 
cine farting ;  but  moft  took  it  after  (upper,  as  was  com- 
monly practiced  with  regard  to  vomits  taken  by  way  of 
prevention.  Tlic  rc  lion  why  he  gave  this  medicine  moft 
commonly  after  eating  was,  that  by  mixing  with  the  ali- 
ment, its  acrimony  might  be  foniewliat  abated,  and  it 
might  operate  witii  lefs  violence  on  the  membranes  ol 
the  ftomach. 

In  the  dillemper  called  empyema  (or  a  collection  of  mat- 
ter in  the  breaft),  he  made  ule  of  a  very  rough  medicine. 
He  commanded  the  patient  to  draw  in  his  tongue  is 
much  as  he  was  able;  and,  when  that  was  done,  he  endea- 
voured to  put  into  tire  hollow  of  the  lungs  a  liquor  th.u 
irritated  the  part,  which,  railing  a  violent  cough,  forced 
the  lungs  todifcharge  the  purulent  matter  contained  in 
them.  The  materials  that  he  ufed  for  this  purpoie  were 
of  different  forts;  fometimes  he  took  the  root  ot  arum, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  bqiled  with  a  little  fait  in  a  futh- 
cicnt  quantity  of  water  and  oil ;  dillblving  a  little  honey 
in  it.  At  other  times,  when  he  intended  to  purge  more 
ftrongly,  he  took  the  rlou  :rs  of  copper  and  hchebore ; 
after  that  be  (hook  the  patient  violently  by  the  (boulders, 
the  better  to  loolen  the  pus.  This  remedy,  according 
to  Galen,  he  received  from  the  Cnidian  phyficians  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  uicd  by  fucceeding  ones,  probably  be- 
caufe  the  patients  could  not  fuller  it. 

Blood-letting  was  another  method  of  evacuation  pretty 
much  ufed  by  Hippocrates;  and  in  inflammatory  affec- 


rincipal.  The  patient  that  bathes  himfelf  lions  he  practifed  it  in  a  large  and  decided  manner;  for 
ill  and  quiet  in  his  place,  without  fpeaking,  he  fometimes  opened  the  veins  of  both  arms,  and  kept 
ilants  throw  water  over  his  head  or  arc    them  running  till  the  patient  fainted.    1  he  principal 


maladies  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  bleeding  were  in- 
flammations of  the  liver,  fpleen,  lungs,  or  other  vifcera  ; 
quiufy,  pleurily,  and  pain  in  the  head;  but  in  tome  in- 
nances  of  chronic  difealc,  as  dropfy  and  jaundice,  he 
likewife  performed  this  operation.  In  fevers  he  di lap- 
proved  of  venefection,  becaule  he  conceived  thofe  difcafes 
were  produced  by  certain  humours  which  could  not  be 
expelled  by  that  means  :  it  muft,  however,  be  underllood, 
that  he  did  not  extend  this  rule  to  fymptomatic  fevers, 
but  rather  to  thole  which  were  not  preceded  by  figns  of 
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local  inflammation.  Indeed)  in  hit  writings,  the  term 
fever  it  only  applied  to  that  claft  which  we  call  idiopathic ; 
and  there  fcenis  good  reafon  to  fuppofc,  that,  in  the  com* 
mencemeot  of  a  tever  ariling  out  ot  vilceral  inflammation, 
he  bled  very  copioufly.  He  like  wile  performed  cupping 
with  fcarifkators  i  and  occafionally  ufed  the  femicupium, 
which  he  fuppofed  would  draw  the  humour*  from  the 
affected  part  by  meant  of  aHniftien. 

As  molt  of  the  purgatives  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  very  violent  in  their  operation,  often  pro- 
ducing ficknefs,  be  prescribed  them  with  great  caution. 
He  did  not  give  them  to  pregnant  women,  old  people,  or 
children ;  nor  during  the  dog-days.  He  ufed  them  mure 
frequently  in  chronic  than  acute  difeafes,  and  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  expulfion  of  fome  particular  humour;  to 
each  of  thefe  humours  he  applied  a  I'cparate  kind  of  pur- 
gative ;  hence  the  dittinction  of  thole  Jubilances  into  hy- 
ciragogocs.  cholagogues,  Sec.  now  juftly  exploded.  Hip- 
pocrates likewife  uled  errhincs,  which  he  faid  relieved 
pain  in  the  head  by  dr«wing  the  phlegm  from  the  brain  ; 
fudorifics  and  diuretics,  which  were  likewife  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  evacuating  fome  peccant  humour,  and  narcotics, 
or,  as  he  called  them,  hypnotics,  to  produce  lleep.  But 
ot"  thefe  latt  he  was  very  (paring.  To  medicines  « inch  ex- 
perience had  proved  to  he  efficacious,  but  of  which  the 
operation  was  inexplicable  by  this  humoral  pathology,  he 
applied  the  term  J'pecijict.  He  ufed  fomentations,  in  which 
different  herbs  were  boiled,  either  by  direct  application  or 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  Nor  did  he  neglect  cataplafmi, 
ointment!,  canities,  and  collyria  ;  all  of  which  he  pre- 
pared himfelf,  or  caufed  to  be  made  by  his  fervants  un- 
der his  own  immediate  infpeftion.  The  pharmaceutical 
diflintfion*  of  medicine*  into  mixtures,  powders,  and 
pills,  were  obferved  in  this  time,  and  likewife  fomething 
analogous  to  our  lozenge  wa*  ufed  ;  it  was  called  a  lam. 
butirr,  was  of  a  foft  confidence,  and  was  retained  in  the 
patient's  mouth  until  (lowly  dilfolved.  The  practice  of 
Hippocrates  was  beneficial  to  himfelf ;  for  it  is  generally 
underftood  that  be  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  died  about  360  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  the  profeflbrs  of 
medicine  became  divided  into  two  feels  ;  the  Dogmatifts 
and  thr  Empirics. 

The  feet  of  the  Doomatists  was  founded  by  The  (Talus 
aud  Draco  the  Ions,  and  Polybus  thefon-in-law,  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Their  leading  tenets  are  recorded  in  the  book 
"On  the  Nature  of  Man,"  which  has  falfely  been  attri- 
buted to  Hippocrates.  Ariftotle  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  by  Polybus.  The  Dogroatills  were  fometimes 
called  logiei,  or  logicians,  from  their  ufing  the  rules  of 
logic  and  reafon  in  the  fubjecls  of  their  profefRon.  They 
fet  out  with  the  rule,  that,  "  when  experience  fails,  rea- 
fon may  fuflice."  Unfortunately,  however,  they  took  lit- 
tie  pains  to  confult  experience,  but  were  perpetually  oc- 
cupied with  endeavouring  to  trace  difeafe  to  its  lecret 
and  remote  cau.es. 

The  fvftem  of  the  Empirics,  as  the  term  imports,  was 
founded  altogether  upon  experience:  and  thole  who  be- 
longed to  this  feet  have  remarked,  that  there  are  three 
modes  by  which  we  learn,  from  experience,  to  diltinguifh 
what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  prejudicial,  in  regard 
to  our  health.  1.  The  r  nt  of  thefe,  and  tbe  mod  liiople, 
arifes  from  accident.  A  perfon,  for  example,  having  a 
violent  pain  in  the  bead,  happens  to  fall,  and  divides  a 
veflcl  in  the  forehead  ;  and  it  is  obferved  that,  having 
loft  blood,  his  pain  is  relieved.  Under  the  fame  mode, 
they  include  the  experience  which  is  acquired  by  obfer- 
ving  tbe  fpontaneous  operations  of  tbe  conflitution, 
where  no  remedy  has  been  applied,  a*  in  the  following 
cafe:  a  perfon  labouring  under  a  fever,  finds  his  difeale 
mitigated,  after  a  hemorrhagy  from  the  nofe,  a  profufe 
perlpiration,  or  a  diarrhoea.  1,  The  fecond  mode  of 
gaining  experience  is,  that  in  which  fomething  is  done  by 
drfign,  with  a  view  to  afcerrain  what  will  be  the  fuccels 
of  it  i  as,  for  inftance,  when  a  perfon,  having  been  bitten 


by  a  fcrpent,  or  other  venomous  creature,  applies  to  the 
bite  the  firft  herb  th.it  he  finds;  or  when  a  man  attempts 
to  ulleviate  the  (ymptoms  of  an  acute  and  burning  fever, 
by  drinking  as  copioufly  at  he  is  able  of  cold  water  ;  or 
when  a  person  tries  a  remedy,  lu^yetled  to  him  by  adre.1111, 
at  was  frequently  done  in  heathenilh  times.  j.  The 
third  mode  of  experimenting  is,  that  which  the  empirics 
termed  imitative;  which  is  pursued  in  cafes,  when,  after 
having  remarked  the  effects  relnltiiig  from  Nrctttosc,  or 
the  fpontaneous  actions  of  the  lyltem,  on  the  one  bind, 
or  from  dejigu  on  the  other,  we  make  an  attempt  to  ac- 
complilh  alimilar  refult  by  imitating  that  which  was  done 
on  thole  occalions. 

This  I. at  fort  of  experience,  they  contend,  is  that  which 
peculiarly  conltitutes  the  art  of  medicine,  when  it  has 
been  frequently  repeated.  They  call  that  ohfrmiiuin 
(nsp-x-K,)  or  autopfia,  (ativovcia,)  which  each  individual 
lees  himfelf ;  and  ufe  the  term  Ai/fary  or  record,  (^ro^a,) 
for  Inch  oblervation,  when  committed  to  writing;  that  is, 
tbe  autapjia,  or  perfonal  experience,  confilts  of  the  obfer- 
vations  which  each  perfon  has  made,  by  his  attention  to 
the  progrclt  ot  a  dileale,  whether  in  regard  to  its  fymp- 
toma  and  changes,  or  to  the  remedies  employed  ;  while 
the  record  is  a  lort  of  narration  or  regidcr  of  all  that  was 
obferved  by  thole  individual*)  which  rcgiller  being  com- 
pleted, (i.  e.  including  all  the  difeafes  incident  to  man- 
kind, and  the  remedies  adminiltered  for  thciralleviation,) 
the  art  of  medicine  would  be  eftabliflied  with  a  conlider- 
able  degree  of  certainty.  But,  as  new  dilcaics  fometimes 
occur,  in  regard  to  which  neither  our  perfonal  experience, 
nor  the  oblervation*  of  others,  can  furnifh  us  with  any 
afliftance ;  and  we  meet  with  diforders  in  particular  fixa- 
tions, where  the  mean*  of  relief,  (auctioned  by  experience 
elfewhere,  are  not  within  our  reach  i  we  mult  neceflarily 
have  recou rle  to  fome  other  expedient  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  fufferings  of  the  patient.  The  empirics  were  pro- 
vided again!,  this  particular  difficulty,  in  what  they 
termed  afutjiitution  of  fimilar  means,  {tran/ilut  ad /imile, 
as  tbe  Latins  have  tranllated  it.)  This  was  a  new  experi- 
ment, which  they  inftituted,  after  having  compared  one 
difeafe  with  another  1  or  one  part  of  the  body  with  ano- 
ther, of  fimilar  ftruclure;  or,  laftly,  one  remedy,  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  afcertained  by  experiment,  with  ano- 
ther which  refembled  it.  "  They  tried,  for  example,  in 
ktrpetie  eruptions  tbe  remedies  which  had  relieved  er^/i- 
petai ;  and,  in  tbe  difeales  of  tbe  or™,  they  employed  the 
expedients  which  bad  been  prafhfed  in  thole  ot  the  legi; 
Sec.  &c."  Obfervation,  then,  record,  and  the Jub/lilutian  of 
fimilar  means,  were  the  three  fundamental  refburces  of  the 
art  of  medicine,  according  to  the  empirics:  and  thefe 
were  denominated,  by  Glaucias  and  others,  "  the  tripod 
of  medicine." 

There  is  obvioully  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe  and  found 
philolophy  in  this  doctrine  of  empincifra.  It  points  out 
the  true  mode  of  inveftigating  the  phenomena  of  nature 
by  unwearied  experiment ;  the  mode  which  Bacon  la- 
boured to  inculcate,  which  Newton  fuccefsfully  purlued, 
and  which  has  led  the  philosophers  of  later  times  to  the 
development  of  that  fund  ot  natural  knowledge  in  the 
feiences  of  electricity,  chcmiltry,  mechanical,  and  every 
branch  of  natural,  philolophy,  by  which  modern  inquiry 
is  diftinguifhed.  Compared  with  this  fpecies  of  invciii- 
gation,  how  futile  are  the  (peculations,  mifnamed  philo- 
lophy in  tbe  fchools,  relative  to  elements  and  eflences, 
which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
dilputantt. 

At  firlt  much  rancour  and  animofity  fubfifted  between 
thefe  two  parties  ;  but,  in  proceis  of  time,  their  practice 
was  found  to  coincide  in  many  material  points;  for 
though  the  dogmatifts  were  much  addicted  to  hypothelis 
they  could  not  tail  to  make  clinical  oblervation*  when  en- 
gaged in  practice  ,  and  tbe  empirics  did  not  entirely  con- 
fine themlelves  to  their  profclfcd  mode  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  occafionally  indulged  in  that  paflion  tor  the- 
ory and  generalization  which  11  (q  common  in  a  philofo- 
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pliic  age.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  both  the  dogmatic  and 
empiric  phyficians  appealed  co  experience,  and  that  nei- 
ther excluded  altogether  the  dictates  of  rcafon  and  re- 
flection.  The  principal  difference  in  their  tenets  appears 
to  have  confined  in  this  i  that  the  empirics  reafoned  only 
from  the  facts  afcertaincd  by  observation,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  theireflcnli.il  and  infcrtitable  nature 
by  hypothefes;  and  that  the  latter  (peculated  upon  the 
mode  and  nature  of  every  phenomenon  in  the  animal 
body,  and  took  tbefe  fpeculations  as  the  ball;  of  their 
leafoning  :  an  error  in  the  inveftigation  of  nature,  which, 
as  we  have  before  faid,  was  fo  well  expofed  by  lord 
Bacon  in  modern  times  ;  and  which  was  practically  illuf- 
trated  in  the  triumph  of  Newton's  empirical  doctrines, 
over  the  dogmatical  hypothefes  of  Del  Cartes. 

The  empirical  feet  had  not  enjoyed  great  influence  or 
diffemination  till  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  be- 
fore Chrifl  *8o,  took  up  and  defended  their  doctrines 
with  great  fpirit:  hence  fotne  have  called  him  the  foun- 
der of  the  feet.  His  works  are  loft ;  but  what  has  been 
tranfmitted  of  his  opinion  by  other  authors,  tends  to 
prove  that  he  followed  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  with 
great  fidelity,  though  he  feverely  criticifed  his  rcafon- 
u\gt. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  induftry  of  the  ancient  empirics 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction,  or  rather  for 
the  full  knowledge,  of  fedative  and  narcotic  remedies  ; 
on  the  liberal  ufe  of  which  probably  depended  the  fupe- 
rior  reputation  acquired  bylomeof  them  over  their  more 
cautious  antagonilti.  Of  this  fuperiority,  a  lingular  in- 
fiance  occurs  in  the  many  exifting  teftimonies  to  the  fame 
of  Heraclides  of  Tarentum.  Celfus  Aurelianus  calls  him 
**  Empiricorum  Princeps;"  and  Galen  fpeaks  of  him  in 
very  high  terms.  He  fo  far  deviated  from  the  practice  of 
the  Arict  empirics,  that  he  fearched  after  the  caufes  of 
difcafe  with  almoft  as  much  pertinacity  as  the  dogmatifts ; 
by  no'means  however  neglecting  the  practical  obferva- 
tioas  which  were  taught  in  the  empirical  fchool.  This 
union  of  theory  and  practice  led  him  to  many  ufeful  refults, 
snore  particularly  in  refpect  toacute  and  dangerous  difeafes, 
his  treatment  of  which  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
judicious.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  more  liberal  ufe  of 
active  medicaments,  efpecially  of  the  narcotic  clafs,  than 
his  predeceflbrs,  having  been  the  firft  to  introduce  opium 
into  ufe  as  a  medicine  j  and  was  very  induftrious  in  his 
inveftigation  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  fubftances, 
with  a  view  to  enrich  the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica. 
To  the  books  which  he  wrote  upon  this  fubject,  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  dedicated  them, 
according  to  Oalen  ;  entitling  one  «*  Aftydamas,"  and 
another  "  Aniiochis."  He  likewife  wrote  on  the  fubject 
of  diet,  and  the  regimen  to  be  obferved  in  difeafes,  in 
which  abltincnce  feems  to  have  been  piifhed  to  a  great 
extent. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  however,  that  the  direction  of  medical 
inquiry,  given  by  the  empirical  phyficians,  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  qualities  of  medicinal  fubftances,  or  drugs, 
would  in  all  probability  lead  to  many  abufes  and  evils. 
'Experiment  of  this  fort  being  much  eafier,  at  lea  ft  when 
carclefsly  made,  than  that  unremitting  and  accurate  ob- 
fervation  of  the  phenomena  of  difeafes  which  alone  can 
conftitute  the  fcientific  phyflcian ,  the  ignorant  and  idle 
would  content  tbemfelves  with  pharmaceutic  experi- 
ments, and  neglect  the  taikof  pathological  inveftigation  j 
and  felfifli  craft  and  dilhonefty  would  loon  learn  toiinpofe 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
fecret  remedies,  when  the  ufe  of  a  particular  drug,  and 
not  the  general  treatment  of  a  difeafe,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  eftence  of  medicine.  Hence  it  actually  happened, 
even  in  the  early  ages  of  phytic,  that  thefe  ignorant  and 
illiberal  pretenders  to  ponaeiui,  and  infallible  remedies, 
who  did  not  know  one  difeafe  from  another  by  its  fymp- 
toms,  uppeared  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Arabia,  and  were 
much  complained  of  by  their  more  rational  contempora- 
ries.  In  ail  Jjjcceeding  ages,  the  race  of  thefe  illiterate 
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pretenders  has  been  multiplied,  under  the  abufed  name 
of  onpirifs,  by  which  we  now  underftand  thofe  perfons 
who  fell  or  adminifier  a  particular  drug,  or  compound, 
as  a  remedy  for  a  given  diforder,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  as  to  the  variations  of  that  diforder,  in  its  different 
fbges,  or  degrees  of  violence,  or  as  it  occurs  in  different 
conftitutions,  climates,  or  feafons,  or  in  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent age,  fcx,  llrength,  &c".  Such  a  practice  implies 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  confuta- 
tion, both  in  health  and  difeafe ;  and  therefore  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  he  the  refort  of  the  illiterate  and  felnfli, 
not  to  fay  dilhoneft,  part  of  mankind. 

After  the  death  of  Heraclides,  the  ftudy  of  the  materia 
medica  took  a  new  direction,  in  confequence  of  the  at* 
tention  that  was  paid  to  the  fubject  of  ptijent  and  their 
antidoltt,  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Pontus.  The 
antidote  which  was  invented  by  the  latter  is  well  known, 
though  its  efficacy  has  never  been  proved.  Even  Sere* 
nus,  who  is  in  general  fufHciently  credulous,  teems  to 
have  bad  no  very  high  opinion  of  its  virtues  i 

Antidotits  vero  multis  Mithridatica  fertur 
Confociata  modis,  fed  Magnus  fcrinia  regis 
Cum  caperet  victor,  vilem  deprchendit  in  illij 
Synthedn,  et  vulgata  fatis  medicamina  rilit. 

Nicander  of  Colophon,  who  was  the  contemporary  of 
Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
grammarian,  a  poet,  and  a  phyflcian.  He  endeavoured 
with  the  worlt  fuccefs  to  clothe  medicine  in  flowing  num- 
bers. His  only  pieces  extant  are  the  Alexipharmica  and 
Tberiaca,  which  contain  obfervations  concerning  poifon 
and  their  antidotes,  which  (as  we  have  faid)  became  a 
very  favourite  purfuit  about  his  time.  See  Nicander, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  45. 

At  the  time  that  the  Tons  of  Hippocrates  founded  the 
dogmatic  feet ;  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  framed  a  fyllem  of 
medicine  founded  on  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  therefore  princi- 
pally dirtied  to  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine.  He  was 
followed  by  his  pupil  Cbryfippus,  of  whofe  practice  we 
have  nothing  memorable  to  relate,  but  that  he  regarded 
cabbage  as  a  very  important  remedy,  and  was  very  averfe 
to  the  operation  of  bleeding  or  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives. He  was  the  preceptor  of  the  renowned  Eraliltratus. 
Diodes  of  Caryftus  was  about  this  period  a  practitioner 
of  repute;  though  placed  by  the  Biographia  Litcraria  as 
low  as  A.  D.  500.  an  error  of  800  years '  He  applied 
himfelf  to  comparative  anatomy  with  fome  fuccefs,  and 
invented  an  inftrument,  which  was  called  after  him  Dio- 
cleut  gruphifcui,  for  the  extraction  of  arrow-heads.  His 
contemporary  Praxagoras  rendered  important  Cervices  to 
medicine  ;  he  firft  discovered  the  difference  between  arte- 
ries and  veins,  defcribed  the  cotyledons  of  the  human 
uterus,  and  explained  the  phenomenon  of  the  pulfe,  a 
fubject  which  bad  been  very  imperfectly  undcrftood  by 
Hippocrates  himfelf.  It  is  remarked,  however,  by  Galen, 
that  his  information  was  not  fo  correct,  but  that  he  in- 
volved himfelf  in  many  dilpute*  and  contradictions. 
This  phyflcian  was  very  tond  of  emetics :  he  adminiftcred 
them  in  the  iliac  paflion,  and  in  dofes  fo  large  and  fo  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  the  ftools  were  ejected  by  the 
mouth.  His  furgical  treatment  of  the  lame  difeafe  (hows 
him  to  have  been  a  bold  and  fkill'ul  operator  1  Aueelian 
fays,  that  he  direfts  an  incifion  to  be  made  through  the 
belly  and  inteftines,  the  indurated  faxes  to  be  removed, 
and  the  bowels  then  fowed  up. 

The  progress  of  this  art  now  became  advanced  by  the 
labours  of  men  not  exactly  interefted  in  its  practice. 
Ariftotle,  who,  from  the  unbounded  liberality  of  his  pa- 
tron Alexander,  polirfled  opportunities  of  directing  ani- 
mals on  a  moft  extended  fcale,  acquired  a  roafs  of  infor- 
mation which  we  read  with  inftruction  and  admiration 
even  in  the  prefent  age.  Nor  were  his  metaphyfical  doc- 
trines without  their  influence  on  the  philolopby  of  me- 
dicine 5  they  continued  to  influence  it  (lometimes  un- 
favourably) 
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favourably)  for  ages.  The  beautiful  fyftem  of  ethics, 
likewife,  to  which  Zeno  and  Epicurus  gave  birth,  were 
not  developed  without  a  fubfequent  change  in  this  fci- 
ence.  The  tenets  of  Epicurus  and  Pyrrho  were  adopted 
by  the  empirical  feet,  while  the  dogmatifts  attached 
themfelves  to  the  ftoical  fyftem,  particularly  the  dietetic 
method.  For,  we  muft  remark,  that,  foreign  as  thefe 
fubjects  may  appear  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  yet  its 
higher  branches  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  ftudied  without 
occafional  reference  to  every  branch  of  philofophy,  whe- 
ther moral  or  phyfical. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Alexandrian  School  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  medicine.  But  we  have 
to  regret  that  the  deftruction  of  its  fplendid  library,  by 
the  hands  of  barbarous  conquerors,  has  left  us  little  to 
relate  concerning  its  doctrines  or  it*  practice.  We  have 
little  hesitation,  however,  in  faying,  that  the  advancement 
of  medicine  muft  have  been  very  great  in  a  fituation 
where  it  derived  affiftance  from  long  cultivation  of  its 
principles  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  India,  a  fituation  too 
where  fcience  in  general  was  patronifed  with  fo  much 
earneftnefs  by  illuftrious  kings.  Moreover  this  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  connexion  it  held  with  all 
the  world  as  a  commercial  emporium,  muft  have  been 
frequently  vifited  by  foreigners  whofediet,  clothing,  ha- 
bits of  life,  not  to  mention  a  free  communication  of  their 
own  medical  rules,  muft  have  illuftrated  the  f peculations  of 
the  Alexandrian  phyficians  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 
The  long  feries  of  fads  collected  by  the  Egyptian  priefts 
was  here  treafured  up;  the  obfervations  of  the  Hebrews, 
who,  Jong  difperfed  over  the  plains  of  Aflyriaand  Media, 
had  united  their  own  medical  doctrines  with  the  tenets  of 
Zoroafter  and  Ham,  were  examined }  while  the  Greeks, 
uniting  the  ufeful  part  of  this  defultory  and  obfeure  in- 
formation with  the  found  practice  of  their  anceftor  Hip- 
pocrates, with  the  anatomical  knowledge  they  were  ra- 
pidly  acquiring, and  with  their  own  profound  philofophy, 
advanced  the  prog  reft  of  the  healing  art  in  an  unexampled 
manner. 

Erafiftratus  and  Herophilus  were  the  firft  phyficians  of 
note  in  this  fchool.  The  former  flourilhed  about  the 
time  of  Selcucus,  B.  C.  370.  His  attention  was  directed 
for  the  roolt  part  to  furgery  and  anatomy ;  but,  that  his 
medical  tact  was  of  no  mean  defcription,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  the  flory  told  of  his  discovering  the  love  of 
Antiochusfor  Stratonicc,  whom  Selcucus  his  father  liait 
then  lately  married.  He  made  tlii»  difcovery  from  oh- 
ferving,  that  the  colour  of  the  prince  changed,  and  his 
pulfc  quickened,  when  Stratonicc  entered  the  room,  jnu 
that  no  fuch  effects  followed  the  prefence  of  any  other 
woman.  Erafiftratus  was  likewife  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  trace  elfewhere  the 
caufe  of  the  prince's  extreme  illnefs  ;  for  it  fhould  be  re- 
marked, that  Erafiftratus  held  the  lame  opinion  as  the 
dogmatifts,  that  a  difeafe  could  not  be  cured  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  caufe.  The  fame  incident  likewife 
(hows  the  high  rank  which  the  phyficians  held  in  thofe 
days ;  fince,  by  the  influence  of  Erafiftratus,  Selcucus  was 
perfuaded  not  only  to  give  up  his  wife,  but  alfo  part  of 
his  kingdom,  to  Antiocnus. 

Erafiftratus  fuppofed  that  inflammation  was  produced 
by  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  fmall  arterial  vefTels. 
Jn  his  practice  he  was  fond  of  fimple  remedies,  more  efpe- 
cially  of  fuccory ;  and  he  even  defcended  to  deicribe  the 
txft  mode  of  boiling  it.  He  taught  that  medicines  did  not 
operate  on  the  bowels  by  attraction,  a*  had  been  fuppofed  ; 
and  that  the  humours  which  tbey  difcharged  were  not  the 
fame  in  the  body  as  they  appeared  after  their  evacuation, 
but  were  altered  by  the  action  of  thofe  remedies.  To 
purging,  however,  he  had  an  objection,  and  fupptied  the 
want  of  it  by  c  I)  Iters.  Emetics  were  frequently  pref'cribed 
by  him  1  and  he  recommended  abftinence  in  a  great  de- 
tree.  Venefitetion  he  difaoproved  of  for  foine  very  fool- 
ilh  reafonst  among  which,  it  may  be  fufficicnt  to  mention, 
»ft.  That  we  cannot  lee  the  vein ;  sdly.  That  we  may 
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cut  the  artery  5  jdly.  That  wedo  not  knowhow  much  to 
take.  His  attachment  to  bis  theory  of  inflammation  was 
the  principal  theory,  however,  why  he  objected  to  bleed- 
ing, becaufe  it  did  not  appear  to  him,  that  the  abftraction 
of  blood  was  likely  to  relieve  the  coagulation  of  that 
fluid  in  its  veflels. 

Some  very  barbarous  acts  are  related  of  this  phyfician  j 
for  inftance,  that  hefometiroes  cut  open  the  bodies  of  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  complaints  of  the  liver,  and  applied 
remedies  immediately  to  the  fubftance  of  that  organ. 
Yet  he  objected  to  the  operation  of  paruccuUfa,  or  tap- 
ping, becaufe  be  conceived  that,  the  water  being  evacu- 
ated, the  furrounding  vifcera  would  prefs  upon  the  liver, 
and  produce  fatal  cohfequences.  He  had  a  notion,  that 
death  changed  the  ft  r  a  ft  u  re  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  its  parts.  Iu  this  opinion  be  was  ftrongly  fup- 
ported  by  Herophilus  j  and  we  turn  with  horror  from  the 
contemplation  of  600  victims  whom  thefe  barbarians  are 
reported  to  have  diffected  alive,  and  blufh  that  fuch  a  re- 
cord fhould  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Yet  the 
refined  Celfus,  after  enumerating  the  advantages  which 
accrued  from  this  atrocious  deed,  excufes  the  cruelty  of 
it  by  obferving,  that  "  It  cannot  he  juftly  deemed  cruel 
to  put  a  few  guilty  individuals  to  torture,  with  a  view  ro 
afcertain  means  of  relief  for  all  the  innocent  among  roan- 
kind  in  all  fucceeding  ages." 

Herophilus  added,  to  the  anatomical  refearches  in 
which  he  a/lifted  his  contemporary,  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  pharmacy.  He  made  ufe  of  a  great  number 
of  medicines,  both  fimple  and  compound.  In  his  works, 
we  find  the  firft  mention  of  a  difeafe  which  he  calls  pat/ye  f 
the  heart;  it  produced  fudden  death, and  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed that  this  muft  anfwer  to  what  we  now  call  angima 
peHorit, 

About  this  period,  according  to  Celfus,  the  practition- 
ers of  medicine  were  formed  into  three  divifions:  s. 
Thofe  who  attended  to  diet,  regimen,  and  demeftic  ma- 
nagement, who  were  particularly  careful  to  diftinguifh  the 
caufes  and  fymptoms  of  difeales,  and  were  of  the  firft 
rank.  adly.  Thofe  who  adminiftered  remedies,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  they  affected  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful. And,  laftly,  thofe  who  performed  the  operations  of 
furgery.  Anterior  to  this  time,  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cine among  the  Greek  phyficians  was  enrrufted  to  their 
Sipusveytt,  or  ftudents,  as  well  as  the  cfairurgical  depart- 
ment, though  the  latter  was  often  executed  by  the  phy- 
ficians themfelves.  The  combination  of  the  three  branches 
continued,  however,  for  ages,  in  a  few  instances,  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians. 

The  Romans,  as  Pliny  allures  us  had  continued 
without  phyficians,  if  not  without  phyfic,  during  a  period 
of  600  years.    The  few  manual  operations  which  were 
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found  indifpenfably  neceffcry  were  performed  by  t 


flaves  or  freedmen  \  and  inftance*  are  not  wanting,  in 
which  their  (kill  was  rewarded  by  the  honour  of  citizen- 
fhip.  On  the  occafion  of  a  deftructive  epidemic,  in  the 
year  463  A.U.C.  however,  they  lent  a  deputation  to  the 
temple  of  VEfculapius  at  Epidaurus.  In  (lead  of  an  oracle, 
they  received  one  of  the  facred  ferpents  \  and,  following 
theindication  of  itsf'pringingfrom  tbefhipupon  the  i (land 
of  the  Tiber,  they  ttiere  founded  a  temple  to  the  god  of 
medicine,  and  eftabliOied  his  worthipon  the  fame  footing 
as  at  Epidaurus.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Grecian  Hygeia,  and  the  worfhip  of  Ifis  and 
Serapis  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  1  but,  befides 
thefe,  the  Romans  afterwards  erected  fanes  in  honour  of 
medical  deities  peculiar  to  themfelves.  A  prevalent 
dread  of  certain  maladies  caulird  them  to  offer  up  prayers 
to  the  deities  who  were  fuppofed  to  inflict  them.  Hence 
they  worfhippod  /'ViWtson  the  Palatine  Mount, and  M'plntis 
at  Cremona.  They  had  likewife  a  goddefs  Oflipcgti,  who 
prelided  over  the  growth  of  bones,  and  Carmi,  who  took 
care  of  the  vifcera,  and  to  whom  they  offered  bacon  and 
bean-broth,  as  being  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  The  firft 
perfon  who  practifed  medicine  at  Rome  in  a  regular  man- 
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ner,  was  one  Archagathus,  a  Greek,  B.  C.  219.  The 
Roman  fenate  at  firil  feemed  to  give  him  much  encou- 
ragement, and  even  bought  a  fttopfor  him,  and  prefented 
him  with  the  freedom  ol  the  city.  But  his  frequent  life 
of  the  knife,  and  of  the  nctual  cautery,  foon  brought  him 
intodifrepute.  The  populace  were  loud  in  theirclamours 
a^ainft  his  cruelty,  attached  to  him  the  name  of  Carntfix, 
Butcher, and  eventually  banilhed  him  from  Rome. 

Afclepiades,  of  Prufa  in  Bythynia,  wa»  the  next  phyfi- 
cian  of  note  who  appeared  at  Rome  after  Archagathus, 
but  feparated  from  him  "  longo  intcrvallo."  He  had 
ftudiedatAlexandriaandAthens,and  came  toRome.in  the 
654th  year  A.U.C.or  100  years  before  theChriftian  era,  as 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric:  but,  not  finding  that  profeffion 
Aifficiently  lucrative,  he  fuddenly  turned  phylician  ;  and, 
by  his  confummate  addrefs.in  a  fhort  time  brought  him- 
felt  into  great  notice.  The  prototype  of  all  Succeeding 
quacks,  Afclepiades  affected  to  contemn  everything  that 
had  been  done  before  him — "  omnia  abdicavit ;  totamque 
medicinam,  ad  caufam  revocando,  conjecturam  fecit." 
He  ridiculed  Hippocrates  for  his  patient  obfervation  of 
nature,  and  called  his  fyftem  "a  meditation  on  death." 
His  fame,  however,  would  have  been  incomplete,  if  he 
had  not  introduced  a  fyftem  of  his  own.  Accordingly, 
taking  for  the  baGs  of  it  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus  and 
Heraclidcs  of  Ponuu,  he  attempted  to  explain  all  the 
functions  of  the  human  body,  and  all  the  operations  of 
health  and  difeafe,  by  means  of  twpufda  ana  jtorci.  He 
aflertcd,  that  matter  confidered  in  itfelf  was  of  an  un- 
changeable nature;  and  that  all  perceptible  bodies  were 
ccxnpofed  of  a  number  of  fmaller  ones,  between  which 
there  were  interfperfeu  an  infinity  ot  (mail  fpaces  totally 
void  of  all  matter.  He  thought  that  the  foul  itfelf  was 
compofed  of  thefe  fmall  bodies.  He  laughed  at  the  prin- 
ciple called  Nature  by  Hippocrates,  and  alfo  at  the  ima- 
ginary faculties  faid  by  him  to  be  lubfervient  to  herjjnd 
ltill  more  at  what  he  called  /l«r«<9«>ii.  This  laft  principle 
Afclepiades  denied  in  every  inftance,  even  in  that  of  the 
loadftoneand  fteel,  imagining  that  this  phenomenon  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  concourfe  of  corpufcles,  and  a  particular 
difpolition  or  modification  of  their  pores.  He  alfo  main- 
tained, that  nothing  happened  or  was  produced  without 
fomecaufc ;  and  that  what  was  called  nature  was  in  reality 
no  more  than  mailer  and  mutton.  From  this  laft  principle 
be  inferred  that  Hippocrates  knew  not  what  he  laid  when 
he  fpoke  of  Nature  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  afcribed 
qualities  of  different  kinds  to  her.  For  the  fame  reafon  he 
ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  with  regard  to  crifes ; 
and  aflerted  that  the  termination  of  difeafes  might  be  as 
well  accounted  for  from  mere  matter  and  motion.  He 
maintained,  that  we  were  deceived  if  we  imagined  that 
Nature  always  did  good  ;  ftnee  it  was  evident  that  fbe  often 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  As  for  the  days  particularly 
fixed  upon  by  Hippocrates  for  crifes,  or  thofe  on  which  we 
uiually  oblerve  a  change  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe,  Afclepiades  denied  that  fuch  alterations  happened 
on  thofe  days  rather  than  on  others.  Nay,  he  aflerted 
that  the  criiis  did  not  happen  at  any  time  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, or  by  the  particular  determination  of  nature  for  the 
cure  of  the  diforder,  but  that  it  depended  rather  on  the 
addrefs  and  dexterity  of  the  phyfician ;  that  we  ought 
never  to  wait  till  a  diftemper  terminates  of  its  own  accord, 
but  that  the  phyfician  by  his  care  and  medicines  muft 
hailen  on  and  advance  the  cure.  Heaccufed  Hippocrates 
and  other  ancient  phyficians  of  "attending  their  patients 
rathef  with  a  view  to  obferve  in  what  manner  tbey  died 
than  in  order  to  cure  them;"  and  this  under  pretence 
that  Nature  ought  to  do  all  herfelf,  without  any  alliftance. 

The  practice  of  Afclepiades  was  principally  geftation, 
friction,  and  the  ufe  of  wine.  By  various  cxercifes  he 
propofed  to  render  the  pores  more  open,  and  to  make  the 
juices  and  fmall  bodies,  which  caufe  difeafes  by  their  re- 
tention, pafs  more  freely ;  and,  while  the  former  phylician* 
had  not  recourse  to  geftation  till  towards  the  end  of  long- 
continued  diforders,  and  when  the  patients,  though  en- 


tirely free  from  fever,  were  yet  too  we.\k  to  take  Sufficient 
exercife  by  walking,  Afclepiades  ufed  geftation  from  the 
very  beginning  ot  the  moft  burning  tevers.  He  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  one  fever  was  to  be  cured  by 
another ;  that  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  was  to  be  tx- 
haufted  by  making  him  watch  and  endure  thirft  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that,  for  the  two  firft  days  of  the  diforder,  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  cool  their  mouths  with  a  drop  of 
water.  Cclfus  alfo  obferves,  that,  though  Afclepiades 
treated  his  patients  like  a  butcher  during  the  Ant  days  of 
the  diforder,  he  indulged  them  fo  far  afterwards  as  even 
to  give  directions  for  making  their  beds  in  the  fofteft 
manner.  On  feveral  occanons  Afclepiades  ufed  frictions 
to  open  the  pores.  The  dropfy  wa*  one  of  the  diftemper* 
in  which  this  remedy  was  ufed;  but  the  moft  fingular  at- 
tempt was,  by  this  meant,  to  lull  phrenetic  patients 
afleep.  Though  he  enjoined  exercife  fo  much  to  the 
lick,  he  denied  it  to  thofe  in  health ;  a  conduct  not  a  little 
furprifing  and  extraordinary.  He  allowed  wine  freely  10 
patients  in  fevers,  provided  the  violence  of  the  diftemper 
was  Somewhat  atated.  Nor  did  he  forbid  it  to  thofe  who 
were  afflicted  with  a  phrenfy :  nay,  he  ordered  them  to 
drink  it  till  they  were  intoxicated,  pretending  by  that 
means  to  make  them  deep ;  becaufe,  he  faid,  wine  bad  a 
narcotic  quality  and  procured  fleep,  which  be  thought  ab- 
solutely neceffary  for  thofe  who  laboured  under  that  dif- 
order. To  lethargic  patients  he  ufed  it  on  purpofe  to 
excite  them,  and  roufe  their  fenfes:  he  alfo  forced  them 
to  fm  el  I  ft  rong- Scented  fubftances,  fuch  as  vinegar,  caftor, 
and  rue,  in  order  to  make  them  fneeze;  and  applied  to 
their  heads  cataplafms  ofmuftard  made  up  with  vinegar. 

Befides  thefe  remedies,  Afclepiades  enjoined  his  pa- 
tients abilinencc  to  an  extreme  degree.  For  the  nrit 
three  days,  according  to  Celfus,  he  allowed  them  no  ali- 
ment whatever}  but  on  the  fourth  began  to  give  them 
viftuah.  According  to  Cxlius  Aurel'unus,  however,  he 
began  to  nourifh  bis  patients  as  foon  as  the  acceflion  of 
the  difeafe  was  diminifhed,  not  waiting  till  an  entire  re- 
million  j  giving  to  fome  aliments  on  the  firft,  to  forae  on 
the  Second,  to  fome  on  the  third,  and  fo  on  to  the  feventh, 
day.  It  fecms  almofl  incredible  to  us,  that  people  fhoulJ 
be  able  to  fall  till  this  lalt-mentioned  term;  but  Celfus 
allures  us,  that  abftinence  till  the  feventh  day  was  en- 
joined even  by  the  predeceflbrs  of  Afclepiades. 

The  divifion  of  dilcafes  into  acute  and  chronic  appears 
to  have  originated  with  him.  Tbe  remedies  which  he 
employed  (as  we  have  feen)  were  chiefly  dietetical;  but 
he  was  no  enemy  to  phlebotomy,  though  he  difcouraged 
vomiting  and  purgation  t  in  ft  cad  of  the  latter  he  recom- 
mended clyfters.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  ufe  of 
cold  water  externally  as  well  as  internally;  though  he 
probably  ingratiated  bimfclf  with  the  Romans  more  by  his 
free  adminiftration  of  via?  in  difbrders  where  it  had  not 
formerly  been  allowed.  Sprengel  fuppofes  him  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  tulntu  penjiiu,  or  Shower-bath. 

That  Afclepiades,  notwithftanding  bis  arrogance,  was 
a  man  of  obfervation  and  discernment,  is  evident  from  his 
defcription  of  difeafes  ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  be  always 
continued  to  enjoy  great  reputation  among  tbe  Roman 
people,  and  that  his  lectures,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
embraced  the  three  branches  of  pathology,  midwifery, 
and  pharmacy,  were  very  numeroufly  attended.  Galen 
accufes  him  of  humouring  the  caprices  of  his  patients  at 
the  cxpence  of  his  own  better  reafon  and  judgment.  The 
principles  of  this  author's  pathology  gave  the  firft  outline 
of  the  mrtWic  practice  ot  phytic,  which  was  more  fully 
developed  by  Theraifon  and  Theflalus,  and  afterwards  by 
Soranus. 

The  Methodics,  or  Msthodists,  endeavoured  to 
fteer  a  courfe  unconnected  with  the  Dogmatifts  or  the 
Empirics.  They  objected  to  tbe  former  leer,  on  account 
of  their  hypothetical  principles;  and  to  tbe  latter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tedious  manner  in  which  they  acquired  their 
knowledge.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  began  to 
cLuIify  and  generalize  1  and  obferved,  as  they  conceived, 
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two  (lat«s  or  condition!  of  body  which  attended  all  forti 
of  complaint!.  To  one  of  thefe  Hates  they  fjave  the 
name  of  flriflum,  which  implied  a  general  condriction  of 
the  whole  body  j  to  the  latter,  the  epithet  of  latum,  by 
wliicli  cbey  meant  a  corresponding  relaxation.  Cafe!, 
however  arofe,  that  were  not  rcferrible  to  either  of  thefe 
Hades :  confequently,  the  Methodid*  were  obliged  to  in- 
vent a  third,  which  partook  of  the  properties  of  both  the 
others.  Hence  they  admitted  the  contradiction  of  a  date 
of  rfi4Utdt<>ntri>a**,xn  expreflion  of  which  no  conception 
can  be  formed. 

It  has  been  fuppoled,  however,  by  M.  Cabants,  that  this 
mixed  Hate  of  lusum  and  Jlrtfitim  meant  an  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  vital  power,  or  irregularity  of  tone.  If  hii 
irfea  be  con-eft,  this  clafs  would  comprehend  all  difeafes, 
without  the  a  Aid  a  nee  of  the  other  two  j  for  we  know  of 
no  difeafe  that  is  not  marked  at  times  by  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  vital  energies.  As  to  the  pratiice.  of  the  me- 
thodifti,  it  may  be  oblerved,  that  they  wholly  overlooked 
the  heating  powers  of  the  fyltem,  and,  without  regard  10 
the  peculiar  circumffances  of  the  cafe,  or  the  nature  of 
the  part  affected,  were  folely  intent  on  fulfilling  thole 
general  indications  that  were  conformable  to  their  theo- 
ry. It  is  true,  that  they  paid  particular.ittention  to  days ; 
not,  however,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  criie*, 
for  which  the  founders  of  this  feci  entertained  a  marked 
contempt  j  but  only  as  affording  tbem  a  in ea lure  of  the 
duration  of  the  diforder,  and  a  guide  for  the  method  of 
treatment.  In  the  firft  days,  they  followed  the  ftarving 
f)ftem  ;  afterwards  they  purlued  the  fuppofed  general  in- 
dications of  con  drifting,  or  of  relaxing:  during  the  ex- 
acerbation of  the  diSeafe,  they  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  it ;  during  its  decline,  they  fupported  the 
powers  of  the  fyftem  by  nutritive  diet.  This  was  their 
mode  of  proceeding  in  all  acute  difeafes  :  but,  in  chronic 
complaints,  to  which  it  was  lei's  applicable,  they  had  re- 
course to  what  they  termed  the  nfzaavyn^trn,  or  rr-in. 
corporation,  of  which  the  profeffed  object  was  to  reftore 
the  proper  relations  between  the  atoms  and  pores,  and  for 
which  they  prepared  the  patient  by  the  ai«Xir4"<.  or  re- 
fimpint  circle.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  elfe  than  their 
praaice  in  acute  difeafes  revcrfed :  they  firft  fought  to 
ftrengthen  the  patient  by  a  generous  diet,  and  then  they 
adimniftercd  a  fueceffion  of  violent  remedies,  to  fubdue 
the  original  ma  lad  v. 

Among  the  dikiples  of  Themifon,  one  Theflalus  of 
Trallis,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  coarfe  manners,  made 
bimfelf  confpicuous  by  the  fliamelefs  audacity  with  which 
he  fought  to  diSparagc  the  labours  of  others,  arrogating 
to  himlelf  the  title  of  Ist{o»kii<,  or  Conqueror  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  that,  it  would  appear,  without  the  flighted 
pretentions  to  either  learning  or  talents.  (Plin.  xxix.  i.) 
He  held  forth,  that  he  could  qualify  any  one  for  a  phy- 
ilcian  in  the  (pace  of  fix  months,  and  actually  fucceeded 
in  obtaining  a  great  number  of  pupils  i  but  they  were  from 
among  the  lowed  order  of  artilans,  fuch  as  rope-makers, 
weavers,  cooks,  butchers,  fullers,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe 
he  took  with  him  to  viiit  his  patients  for  the  ftipulated 
time;  and  then  he  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege  of 
pradifing  for  themfelves.  From  his  time  it  became  the 
cultotn  lor  the  Roman  phylicians  to  vilit  their  patient* 
attended  by  all  their  pupils;  in  ailufioo  to  which,  we 
bave  the  epigram  of  Martial  s 
Lttitgucbcm  j  fed  tu  comitates  protinut  ad  me 
Vatijit,  rmlsim,  Syntmache,  dijeipulii. 
Centum  me  tttigere  mannt  ti/jwlone  gclat* : 
Hon  halui  febrem,  Symrmtche :  nunc  kabeo  ! 

I'm  ill.   I  fend  forSymmachui ;  he's  here, 
An  hundred  pupils  following  in  his  rear. 
All  feel  my  pulle  with  bands  as  cold  as  fnow  i 
I  had  no  fever  then  ;  I  have  it  now. 

The  methodic  fchool  acquired  much  greater  repute 
from  the  labours  of  Soranus  and  Caslius  Aurelianu*. 
The  former  a  native  of  Ephefus,  who  bad  ftudied  at  Alex- 


andria, and  came  to  Rome  during  tbe  reign  of  Trajan ; 
the  latter  an  African  by  birth.  Free  from  tbe  prejudices 
which  had  difgraced  hit  predcceiTors,  Soranus  cultivated 
the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  female 
organs  of  generation,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  difplays 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  fubject.  Many  of  his 
obfervations  (how  that  he  was  poflefled  of  great  Sagacity 
and  ftrcngth  of  judgmenr.  To  Cxlius  Aurelianus,  on 
the  other  band,  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trines and  practice,  and  for  one  of  the  bed  works  on  me- 
dicine which  have  come  to  us  from  ancient  times  ;  writ- 
ten it  is  true,  in  a  barbarous  Ayle,  but  highly  delerving 
of  perufal,  on  account  of  the  accurate  description  of  dif- 
eafes, and  the  different  methods  of  treatment,  which  it 
contains. 

Anatomy  and  the  other  auxiliary  fciences,  though  they 
had  been  fo  much  neglected  by  the  Methodifts,  were  now 
receiving  important  addition!  from  other  quarters. 
Rufii!  of  Epheiiu,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tixjan,  applied  himfelf  zealoufly  to  the  difleetion  o»  ani- 
mals, particularly  of  apei,  and  defcribed  from  analogy 
the  different  organs  of  the  human  body.  He  traced  tne 
nerves  from  their  origin  in  the  brain,  and  divided  tbem 
into  thofe  of  fenfation  and  thofe  of  voluntary  motion. 
The  heart  he  believed  to  be  the  feat  of  life,  of  animal  heat, 
and  the  caufc  of  pulfation  ;  and  he  fhowed  the  difference 
of  ftruclure  and  capacity  between  the  right  and  the  left 
ventricle.  The  fpleen  he  held  to  be  an  ufelefs  organ. 
M.irinus,  whom  Galen  calls  the  reftorer  of  anatomy,  and 
to  whofe  labours  he  was  himfelf  probably  indebted  for 
much  of  hit  knowledge  on  the  fubject,  rendered  dill 
greater  Services  to  the  fcience.  He  invedigated  the  ab- 
forbent  fydem  with  great  care,  and  di (covered  the  mt* 
(enteric  glands  s  he  diftributed  the  nerves  into  (even 
pairs:  the  N.  palatinus  (then  called  the  fourth  pair)  wm 
nrft  defcribed  by  him  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  dif- 
coverer  al(o  of  the  pur  vugum,  which  he  termed  the  fixth 
pair.    His  numerous  writings  have  all  perilhed. 

The  dudy  of  the  materia  medica,  and  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  hidory,  was  profecuted  with  no  left 
vigour  j  and  we  owe  to  tbe  fird  century  of  the  Chriftian 
era  the  invention  of  many  remedies  which  are  ftill  retained 
in  our  pharmaceutical  fyftems.  The  elder  Pliny,  fecond 
only  to  Aridotle  in  the  universality  of  his  genius,  but 
furpading  even  that  great  man  in  his  infatiable  third  lor 
knowledge,  had  collected  in  his  Hiftoria  Mundi  all  that 
the  ancients  knew  of  natural  fcience.  Diofcorides  of 
Anazarba,  devoting  himfelf  to  botany  and  materia  me- 
dica, produced  a  work  which  ferved  for  a  guide  in  thefe 
fciences  till  a  very  late  period.  His  descriptions  of  fome 
of  the  more  valuable  drugs,  fucb  as  myrrh,  laudanum,  af- 
lafcrtida,  ammoniac,  opium,  (quills,  and  their  different 
preparations,  are  entitled  to  great  praife.  The  efficacy  of 
Several  remedies,  which  he  recommend!,  has  been  ad- 
mirably, confirmed  by  later  experience,  fucb  as  of  the 
elm-bark  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  of  potalh  as  a  cauftic,  of 
the  male  fern  againft  worms,  &c.  &c.  Some  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Diofcorides,  as  Scribonius  Largus,  Xeno- 
cratcs,  and  Andromachus,  cultivated  the  materia  medica, 
but  with  lefs  fuccefs.  To  Menecrates,  who  lived  in  tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  who,  according  to  an  infeription 
in  Montfaucon,  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  155 
books,  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  diachy- 
lon-plafter  j.md  Damocrates  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  Several  complicated  remedies  which  bear  his  name. 
Herennius  Philo,  of  Tarfui,  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as 
tbe  inventor  of  an  anodyne  compofition,  called,  after 
him,  Philonium,  and  which  confided  of  opium,  euphor- 
bium,  and  different  aromatic*  i  and  Afclepiades 
Pharmacion  wa*  tbe  introducer  of  numerous  remedies 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  which,  though  long  honoured 
with  a  place  in  our  pharmacopecia*,  bave  now  dcfervedly 
fallen  into  difrepute. 

Before  quitting  this  period  of  medical  hlftory,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  fay  a  few  words  refpecting  two  oUierfect*, 

which 
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which  arofe  foon  after  the  eftablifitmentof  tbe  Methodic 
School :  we  mean  the  Eclectic  and  Pneumatic  feels.  The 
founder  of  the  latter,  Ariftaeus  of  Cilicia,  floueifhed  as  a 
phySician  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  firft  century, 
and  diftinguifhed  bimfelf  by  his  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  Afclepiades,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Stoical  fyftem  i 
he  extended  the  theory  of  pre-exiftent  germs ;  treated  the 
doctrine  of  the  pulfe  with  dialectic  Subtlety,  referring  its 
varieties  to  the  exhalation  of  the  mvpm  from  the  heart 
and  arteries  ;  and  cultivated  feveral  branches  of  patholo- 
gy j  but  was  more  fucccfsfol  in  hit  dietetic  researches, 
particularly  with  reSpect  to  the  influence  of  the  atmof- 
phere. 

His  pupil  Agathinus,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his 
principles  with  thofe  of  the  Methodic  and  Empiric  feels, 
acquired  the  name  of  EpiSynthetic  or  Eclectic  j  and  thus 
eftublilhed  the  Eclectic  fyftem,  on  which,  however,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  conferred  much  repute  by  his 
own  labours.  That  merit  was  referved  for  Archigenes 
and  Aretaeoi,  who,  adopting  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Pneumatic  theory,  gave  it  a  more  Scientific  form,  and 
enriched  it  by  many  valuable  observations.  The  former 
attempted  to  reform  the  language  of  medicine,  but  with- 
out much  effect ;  for  even  Galen  has  occafion  to  complain 
of  the  obScurity  of  his  pbraSeology  ;  he  was,  beftdes,  too 
fond  of  Subtleties  i  but  many  of  his  practical  observations, 
which  Galen  has  recorded,  are  excellent.  The  merits  of 
Aretssui,  as  a  Ikilfui  and  attentive  obferver,  and  as  an 
elegant  defcriber  of  difeafe,  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
To  Caffius  the  latrofophift,  another  Eclectic,  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  pathological  remarks  concern- 
ing  the  difeafes  of  affociation,  and  the  Sympathies  of  tbe 
nervous  fyftem. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  Aretseus  and  Archigenes,  Dr. 
Huxbam  has  the  following  note.  "  It  is  pretty  furprifing 
that  none  mould  take  notice  of  Arctseus  Cappadox  before 
Aetius  Amidenus,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  (he  is  indeed 
named  in  the  Euporifta  attributed  to  DiofcOrides,  but 
few  think  that  piece  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  that  au- 
thor.) Neither  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus.norOribafius, 
mention  him;  though  fo  particular  in  enumerating  all 
the  phyficians  of  note,  antecedent  to,  or  cotemporary 
with  them.  And  yet  Aretacus  feenis  to  have  been  a  very 
considerable  practitioner,  and  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  judgment  i  he  affects  a  very  lingular ftyle,  uSing  many 
obSolete  words,  Homeric  and  Hippocratic  phrafes,  and 
the  Ionic  dialed  (  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote  in,  was 
almoft  entirely  difufed  i  for,  notwithstanding  tbe  conceit 
of  Voffius,  he  undoubtedly  did  not  write  till  after  the 
time  of  Nero.  All  this  one  would  think  fhould  have 
made  him  remarkable  ;  efpecially  if  he  practised  in  or 
near  Rome  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  as  he  advifes 
Roman  wines  to  the  tick  ;  particularly  the  Falcrni.in, 
burrentine,  Signine,  and  thofe  of  Fundi.  But  Galen 
and  Aetius  quote  from  Archigenes  feveral  parages,  which 
are  exactly  the  fame,  as  to  fenfc,  doctrine,  method  of 
cure,  and  manner  of  expreflion,  with  what  we  find  in 
Aretasua »  only  the  latter  gives  them  the  Ionic  turn. 
They  both  coincide  in  recommending  fome  particular 
medicines,  which  are  fcarce  to  be  met  with  in  any  othc«, 
particnlarly  the  external  ufe  of  cantharides  ;  which  I 
think  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  author,  except 
Crlfus.  Did  Archigenes  then  borrow  from  Aretafiu,  or 
the  latter  from  the  former  t  It  is  certain,  Archigenes 
prafiifed  at  Rome  with  a  very  great  reputation,  was  a 
very  celebrated  phySician  and  author,  and  as  Such  it  re- 
ferred to  by  Juvenal,  Galen,  Cafliut,  Oribafius,  Aetius, 
fee.  He  is  ftrictly  criticifed  by  Galen,  Sometimes  ten- 
lured,  Sometimes  commended,  but  never  reckoned  a  mere 
compiler.  Aretseus,  on  the  contrary,  is  mentioned  by 
none  but  Aetius  and  Pauluc  ^Cgineta;  n.y.  which  is 
not  a  little  to  be  wondered  at,  be  is  not  So  much  as 
Sound  in  Photius's  Bibliothcca.  This  is  really  ttrange, 
and  not  eafily  accounted  Sor,  and  would  incline  one  to 
think  that  ArctKUt  borrowed  from  Archigenes }  or  ra- 


ther tranferibed  and  new-mode] led  him,  giving  him  the 
Hippocratic  diction  and  Ionic  dialect.  PoSTibly  Aretxus 
might  do  by  Archigenes  Something  like  what  Caslius 
Aurelian,  not  long  aSter,  did  by  Soranus:  but,  if  fo,  he 
hath  vaftly  much  better  graecifed  Archigenes  than  Caelius 
hath  latinized  (as  he  calls  it)  Soranus.  Upon  this  Suppo- 
sition, we  need  not  wonder  at  finding  the  Roman  wines 
recommended  in  Aretseus,  though  he  might  practise  and 
write  in  Cappadocia,  or  any  where  elSc,"  at  the  greateft 
dittance  from  Rome.  Be  the  matter  as  it  will,  in  Arctaeus 
we  have  a  moft  valuable  work,  a  molt  accurate  description 
of  dileaSes,  and  in  general  a  very  proper  and  judicious 
method  of  cure  i  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  work  comes  fo  maimed  to  us."  Huxham  on  Fevers. 
Pref. 

During  this  period,  Surgery  received  considerable  im- 
provement; particularly  from  tbe  labours  of  Heliodorus 
and  of  Antylius.  Of  the  former,  who  was  an  eminent 
furgeonat  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  Nicetas  has  pre- 
served Several  practical  observations  on  injuries  oS  the  head 
and  diSeaScs  of  the  bones,  which  evince  no  mean  profi- 
ciency in  his  art.  The  tatter  is  perhaps  ftili  more  deServ- 
ing  oS  notice,  as  being  the  firft  who  gives  any  account  of 
the  extraction  of  the  cataract  i  he  recommends  this  ope- 
ration to  be  performed  while  the  cataract  is  Small,  being 
of  opinion,  that,  when  enlarged,  it  cannot  be  extracted 
without  bringing  the  humours  of  the  eye  along  with  it. 
His  directions  concerning  the  preparation  of  plafters  and 
ointments,  and  concerning  the  choice  of  veins  in  phle- 
botomy, are  very  minute.  In  dangerous  cafes  oS Cfnanche, 
he  adviSes  bronchotomy  j  and  in  henna  kumoralu  he  ope- 
rated by  incifion.  Philagrius,  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  Valens,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  attempted 
to  extract  a  (tone  from  the  bladder  by  the  high  operation. 
Aetius  has  alio  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the  Sur- 
gical practice  oS  one  Leonides  of  Alexandria,  wbofe  ob- 
Jervationt  on  hernia,  Scrofula,  and  glandular  Swellings, 
on  hydrocele,  and  on  inflammation  oS  the  Scrotum,  (how 
considerable  discernment.  In  cancerous  affections  of  the 
breaft,  he  refortedto  amputation,  and  the  actual  cautery; 
in  fiftula,  hii  method  of  operation  differed  but  little  from 
that  recommended  by  Pott. 

Having  difpatched  Several  names  oS  Smaller  eminence, 
we  now  come  to  the  il lull riousO/fas,  who  lived  at  Rome, 
as  Some  think,  about  the  reign  ot  Tiberius.  His  native 
place  is  unknown  ;  and  many  writers  have  Suppofed  that 
he  was  never  in  practice.  Yet  his  minute  descriptions  of 
many  pharmaceutical  preparations  could  hardly  have  been 
acquired  unlefs  he  had  compounded  them  with  his  own 
hands;  nor  could  his  excellent  directions  in  Surgery  have 
been  penned  without  iome  knowledge  of  the  manual 
operations.  In  many  parts  of  his  works,  he  follows  the 
Father  of  Medicine  Soclolely,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
Latin  Hippocrates  i  though  that  name  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  him  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  language. 
(See  Celsvs,  vol.  iv.) 

In  his  work  on  Surgery,  all  the  improvements  Srom 
Hippocrates  to  his  own  days  are  collected  ;  the  moft  mi- 
nute and  trifling  diicaSe*  are  not  omitted.  An  eminent 
Surgeon  of  the  moderns  emphatically  exhort*  every 
perfon  in  that  profeftion  "  to  keep  Leiius  in  his  hands  by 
day  and  by  night."  He  follows  Hippocrates,  but  with 
much  improvement  in  bis  chirurgical  directions ;  espe- 
cially in  the  mode  of  trepanning,  in  applying  Splint:, 
bandages,  &c.  in  the  maimer  ot  extending  and  rixing 
fractured  limbs  and  like*ile  in  t.'ie  medical  treatment  of 
the  patient.  In  luxations  of  the  Shoulder,  he  mentions 
Several  methods  of  giving  force  to  the  extenlion,  a:ij  of 
replacing  the  dillocatcd  bone.  One  method  Cnilar  to  that 
of  Hippocrates  was,  to  SuSnend  the  patient  by  the  arm  , 
the  tore  part  of  the  Ihoitlitcr,  at  the  lame  time,  rel'.ing 
upon  the  top  of  a  do-ar,  or  any  other  Such  rirm  fulcrum. 
Another  method  was  to  lay  the  patient  lupine,  fome  si. 
filtants  retaining  the  body  in  a  fixed  poiition,  and  others 
extending  the  arm  in  the  contrary  diroftion;  the  Surgeon, 
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In  the  mean  time,  attempting,  by  his  hand*,  forcibly  to 
reduce  the  bone  into  its  former  place. 

He  made  the  distinction  into  fimple  and  compound 
fractures,  as  it  exifts  in  the  prefent  day  ;  and  hi*  direc- 
tions in  the  cure  of  fractured  ribs  nre  extremely  judicious. 
The  different  fpecies  of  hernixare  well  defcribed  by  him  $ 
and  he  feems  to  have  ufed  a  bandage  and  comprefs  after 
the  reduction  of  the  bowels,  o'n  the  fame  principle  as  we 
now  ufca  trufs.  In  fome  cafes,  after  the  return  of  in- 
teftinsl  ruptures,  he  diminifhed  the  quantity  of  loofe 
(kin,  and  formed  a  cicatrix,  fo  as  to  contract  over  the 
part,  to  render  it  more  rigid  and  capable  of  refilling. 
He  defcribes  various  difeafes  of  the  genital  parts,  the  hy- 
drocele or  dropfy  of  the  fcrotum,  a  difficulty  of  urine, 
and  the  manner  of  drawing  off  the  water  by  a  catheter } 
the  figns  of  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  the  method  of 
founding  or  feeling  for  that  ftone.  Lithotomy  was  at 
that  time  performed  by  introducing  two  fingers  into  the 
anus ;  the  none  was  then  preffed  forward  to  the  perinaeum, 
and  a  cut  made  into  the  bladder;  and  by  the  finger  or  by 
a  fcoop  the  ftone  was  extracted.  He  defcribes  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation  on  both  thefexes,  of  treat- 
ing the  patient,  and  the  figns  of  recovery  and  of  danger. 

Celfus  gives  excellent  instructions  with  regard  to  in- 
fiimm  ition  in  general ;  and  mentions  foroe  ufeful  topical 
applications  in  ophthalmia.  The  operations  for  the  cata- 
ract (which  confided  in  deprefling  the  crystalline  lens), 
and  tor  filtul.i,  are  likewife  defcribed  by  him  ;  asalfo  the 
mode  of  performing  the  operation  of  paracentefis.  The 
external  application  of  arfenic  as  a  cure  for  cancer  origi- 
nated with  Celfus.  In  external  gangrene,  be  cut  into 
the  found  fleSh.;  and,  when  the  difeaSc,  in  fpite  of  every 
effort,  fpread,  he  advifed  amputation  of  the  member. 
After  cutting  tc  the  bone,  the  flefli  was  then  feparated 
froea  it,  and  draten  txnk,  in  order  to  fave  as  much  Stem 
as  poflible  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  He  de- 
fcribes the  fymptomsof  that  dangerous  inflammation  the 
tvhtincU,  and  directs  immediately  to  burn  or  corrode  the 
gangrened  part.  To  promote  the  fuppuration  of  abfeeffes, 
tie  orders  poultices  of  barley-meal,  or  of  msrfhmal- 
lows,  or  the  feeds  of  linferd  and  fenugreek.  He  alfo 
mentions  the  compofitions  of  feveral  repellent  cataplafms. 
In  the  eiyjiptlat,  he  applies  certife,  mixed  with  the  juice 
ofSolanum,  or  niglitfhade.  He  is  very  diffufc  in  tbofe 
parts  of  his  works  which  relate  to  pharmacy,  giving  for- 
mula for  a  great  many  external  and  internal  remedies 
now  dcfervedly  abolished. 

Though  Celfus  followed  the  practice  of  Hippocrates  in 
many  refpects,  yet  he  very  much  differed  from  him  in 
others.  He  particularly  ridiculed  his  doctrine  of  critical 
days,  which  he  attributed  to  anabfurd  application  of  the 
Pythagorean  deflrine  of  numbers;  and  he  differed  from 
that  phyfician  in  regard  alfo  to  bleeding;  for  he  held  it 
dangerous  to  take  much  blood  from  patients  at  once,  and 
rather  preferred  the  attraction  of  it  at  repeated  intervals. 
In  regard  to  ahfiinence,  he  feems  to  have  followed 
Afclepiadet,  enjoining  the  fick  to  endure  hunger  and 
tliirft  durir.g  the  ftrrt  days  of  their  illnefs,  and  afterward* 
allowing  tbero  plenty  of  food.  He  entirely  difregarded 
the  indications  of  the  pulfe,  from  having  ohferved  that 
it  was  accelerated  or  deprcfied  by  many  adventitious  cir- 
cumftances,  aj  well  as  from  having  found  it  very  different 
in  complaints  of  a  finiil.ir  nature. 

The  moftconfiderable  of  the  Roman  pathologists,  and 
the  lsff  of  any  ^rc  it  eminence,  was  Gale  n,  who  flour  ifhed 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Celfus,  and  was 
phyfician  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  great 
man  was  confiderea  for  many  centuries  afterwards  the 
moil  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  patho- 
logy. Imprefted  at  an  early  age  with  the  important  troths 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  he  viewed  with 
contempt  and  difguft  the  jargon  and  obfeority  which  en- 
veloped them  in  the  fchools  of  medicine.  Accordingly 
he  became  himfdf  the  expositor  of  Hippocrates.  He  re- 
potted  and  extended  his  obfervations,  prefented  hit  opt- 
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nions  in  new  lights,  and  fupported  his  doctrines  with  all 
the  aids  which  were  derivable  from  fpeculative  reafoning 
or  the  comparifon  of  facts.  Yet  Galen  in  fome  menfure 
fell  into  the  fame  error  of  which  be  accufed  his  predecef- 
fors  and  contemporaries.  He  obferved  the  naked  facts 
and  fimple  truths  related  alraoft  without  comment  by  the 
coarfe  (age.  He  applied  hiinldf  too  much  to  explain, 
arrange,  and  fyftcmatize,  a  very  fmall  flock  of  informa- 
tion ;  and,  by  endeavouring  to  illullrate  .1  very  uncertain 
fcience  by  means  of  others  not  more  exact,  he  permitted 
his  imagination  to  frame  hypotheses  in  the  highefl  degree 
gratuitous  and  affumptive.  Thefe  obfervations  are  fully 
exemplified  by  the  following  (ketch  of  his  fyftem. 

He  firft  begins  with  eflablifhing  four  qualities  in  the  ani- 
mal body ;  heat,  cold,  moiiture,  and  drynefs.  The  pe- 
culiar combinations  which  thele  qualities  undergo,  or  in 
other  words  the  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  them,  pro- 
duce eight  constitutions,  or  temperaments;  i.  e.  hot, 
cold,  moid,  and  dry  t  hot  and  moist,  cold  and  moilt,  hot 
and  dry,  and  cold  and  dry.  (See  Galen,  vol.  viii.) 
ldiofyncrat y  is  that  temperament  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  of  thefe  qualities,  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  occult  caules.  With  Hippocrates,  Galen  admitted 
the  operation  of  Nature  ;  but  to  this  agent  he  added  three 
other  faculties,  or,  as  we  Should  call  them,  vital  properties. 
The  firft  and  molt  important,  he  calls  the  animal  faculty  ; 
it  has  its  feat  in  the  brain,  performs  the  operations  of 
mind,  and  by  means  of  the  nerves  dillributes  the  proper- 
ties of  motion  and  fenfation  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
fecond  is  called  the  natural  faculty  ;  it  has  its  feat  in  the 
liver,  and  is  the  principal  agent  in  growth,  generation, 
and  nutrition.  The  third,  denominated  the  vital  fatui- 
ty, it  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  from  thence,  by  means  of 
the  arteries,  diffeminate*  heat  and  vitality  through  the 
whole  fyllem.  Thefe  three  faculties  were  acted  upon  by 
Nature  as  a  primum  mottle.  Their  production  was  fuppo- 
fed to  be  owing  to  the  agency  of  certain  Jpiriti,  ot  juUU 
vapours,  which  he  likewife  divided  into  three  kinds,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  vital,  natural,  and  animal.  Galen  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  the  four  h amours  of  blood,  phlegm, 
yellow,  and  black  bile,  firft  infilled  on  by  Hippocrates. 
With  that  phyfician  he  likewife  divides  the  body  into 
three  component  parts ;  Spirits,  humours,  and  parts,  or, 
as  we  call  tbcm,JoUdi.  The  laft-mentioned  Substances  he 
divides  into  organ ical  and  Similar. 

It  were  ufelefs  to  en  ter  into  a  detail  of  the  minute  difli  nc- 
tionsofdifeafesand  their  enufes  in  which  Galen  has  in- 
dulged. Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  increafe,  deficiency  ,or  ir- 
regular distribution,  of  the  different  humours,qiialities,&c. 
which  we  have  enumerated,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the 
effential  caofcof  difeafc;  confequently  the  abstraction  of 
redundant,  the  reproduction  of  deficient,  or  the  correc- 
tion of  peccant,  humours,  formed  the  principal  indications 
in  hit  pathology.  In  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  Galen  dis- 
covered or  arranged  many  important  facts.  His  affiduoua 
diflections  of  animals  furnished  him  with  many  ufeful  ob- 
fervations 1  he  likewife  prefcrved  in  his  writings  much  of 
the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian-  School  5 
and  has  indeed  corrected  by  experiment  the  errors  into 
which  that  fchool  had  fallen,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Hippocrates  had  aliened,  that 
all  the  veffels  communicated  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  blood  underwent  a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  to  and 
from  the  heart,  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  feat 
and  he  mentions  the  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
at  an  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  anatomists  at  Alexandria 
had  adopted  a  different  opinion  ;  as  they  found  the  ar- 
teries empty,  and  the  veins  containing  blood,  in  their 
diflections,  they  imagined  that  the  former  were  tubes  for 
the  drflribtrtion  of  uir,  (and  gave  them  that  name  whivh 
they  have  borne  ever  Since  ;)  and  that  the  veins  were  the 
only  channels  for  the  blood.  The  heart  of  man  confut- 
ing of  two  Sets  of  cavities  not  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  its  connexion  with  the  lungs,  were  to  them 
delufive  ckcumftancta,  and  feemed  to  favour  their  opw 
E  nions. 
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nions.  It  is  true  they  fometimes  found  blood  in  the  ar- 
teries, and  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart ;  but  then  they 
believed  tint  the  air  or  fpirit  hadefcaped,  and  that  the 
blood  hid  oozed  through  the  fides  of  thefe  air-velfe!*,  and 
fuppiied  its  place.  Galen  refuted  this  opinion  by  expe- 
riment. He  hid  bare  one  of  thefe  veffel*  in  a  living  ani- 
mal,and  by  tying  it  in  two  place:,  and  opening  it  between 
the  ligatures,  he  afceriained  that  it  contained  blood  and 
nothing  elfc.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  both  veins 
and  arteries  ferved  t!:e  fame  purpofe,  that  of  dillributing 
bloo.1  for  the  fnpply  uf  the  body,  bur  that  the  florid  ar- 
terial blood  contained  more  air  than  the  purple  blood  of 
the  vein..  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  Galen  did  not 
underltand  the  natural  courfe  of  the  blood,  though  he 
bad  thus  made  know  n  it*  containing  vcliels. 

Galen  did  not  apply  himfelf  much  to  the  furgical  de- 
partment of  the  art  i  however,  he  occalionally  performed 
the  operation  of  artcriotomy,  and  opened  the  jugular 
veins  ;  and  hedefcribed  with  accuracy  the  different  kind* 
of  hernia. 

In  a  hiltory  of  this  kind  it  feems  right  to  mention  the 
effeftof  anatomical  Audits  on  the  mind  of  Galen.  After 
contemplating  the  ftrccturc  of  the  bones  of  a  (keleton, 
and  their  adaptation  to  their  different  functions,  he 
breaks  out  into  an  apoltrophe,  which  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  in  which  he  is  ("aid  to  have  exceeded  any  an- 
cient in  pointing  out  the  nature,  attributes,  and  proper 
worfhip,  of  the  Deity.  "  In  explaining  thefe  things,"  he 
fays,  "I  ettecm  mylelf  as  competing  a  folcmn  hymn  to 
the  author  of  our  bodily  frame  ;  and  in  this  I  think 
there  is  more  true  piety  than  in  facrihVmg  to  him  heca- 
tombs of  oxen,  or  burnt-offerings  of  the  moft  coflly  per- 
fumes i  for  I  tuft  endeavour  to  know  him  myfelf,  and  af- 
terwards to  (bow  him  to  others,  to  inform  them  how 
great  is  his  wifdom,  his  virtue,  his  goodnefs." 

Medicine  improved  very  (lowly  af  ter  the  time  of  Galen  ; 
bis  fuccefl'ors  were  more  employed  in  compiling  and  com- 
menting on  the  works  of  their  predeceffors,  than  in  en- 
deavouring to  extend  the  bounds  of  fciencc  by  original 
obfervation.  Among  the  mod  diftinguifhed  of  thele  we 
may  record  the  names  of  Oribafius,  Aetius,  Alexander 
Trallian,  and  Paulus  jEgineta. 

Oribafius  flourifhed  about  the  year  3*0,  and  was  phy- 
fician  to  the  emperor  Julian.  Though  commonly  rec- 
koned a  Sardian,  he  was  born  at  Pergamus,  and  bred  up, 
together  with  Magnus  and  Ionicus,  in  the  fchoolof  Zeno 
the  Cyprian,  who  taught  then  at  Sardis,  though  after- 
wards he  removed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a 
famous  profeffor.  Eunapius  reprcfents  Oribafius  as  the 
greateft  fcholar  and  phyhcian  of  his  time,  and  a  very  en- 
gaging and  agreeable  man  in  converfation.  He  defcribes 
Li  in  as  no  lefs  conliderable  in  his  intereft  than  in  his 
learning  :  according  to  his  account,  he  contributed  very 
much  to  the  advancement  of  Julian  to  the  empire,  who 
in  return  made  him  quxftor  of  Constantinople,  and  who, 
as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters,  had  an  entire  confidence 
in  him.  In  the  fuccceding  emperor's  time,  through  the 
envy  of  his  enemies,  he  fell  into  difgrace,  had  all  his  ef- 
tates  confifcated,  wa*  banilbcd,  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians  ;  amongft  whom,  in  a  little  time,  by 
bis  courage  and  Hull,  he  gamed  fo  much  love  and  reve- 
rence, that  they,  feeing  what  great  cures  he  performed, 
adored  him  as  a  god.  At  laft  he  was  recalled  by  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  and  flourilhed  in  reputation  and  riches  at 
the  very  time  when  Eunapius  wrote  this  account,  which 
mull  be  near  the  year  400. 

Oribafius  wrote  leventy  (according  to  Photius)  or  (ac- 
cording to  Suidas)  feventy-two  books  of  collections, 
which  he  compiled  not  only  from  Galen,  but  from  all 
the  preceding  phyficians,  and  his  own  experience,  at  the 
defire  of  Julian  ;  the  fifteen  firft  of  which  are  only  remain- 
ing, and  two  others  treating  of  anatomy.  Afterwards  he 
made  an  epitome  of  this  great  work,  and  reduced  it  into* 
nine  books  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon,  Euftathius.  Paulus 
mentions  this  epitome  ;  but  it  is  now  loft,  as  are  forac 


other  traits  which  Suidas  takes  notice  of.  Thefe  work*, 
though  chiefly  compilations,  are  by  no  means  without 
their  ufe  to  the  medical  (ludent  ;  for  both  Oribafius  and  _ 
Aetius  have  prefcrved  fome  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  * 
thofe  of  fome  value,  which  are  no-where  clfe  to  be  met 
with  ;  that  is,  they  compiled  from  the  now-loft  works  of 
Galen  and  others,  and  added  much  original  nutter  of 
their  own.  We  will  give  only  one  inllance  of  what  is 
cither  omitted  by  Galen,  or  is  loft  together  with  fome 
other  of  Galen's  works;  namely,  the  tirlt  defcription  of 
the  fulivary  glands,  which  is  this  :  "  On  each  fide  of  the 
tongue,  lie  the  orifices  of  the  veltels,  which  difcharge  the 
fpiitlc,  and  into  uhich  you  mtty  put  a  proLr.  Thefe  ve(- 
lels  take  their  rife  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  the 
glands  arc  lituated.  They  rife  from  thefe  glands,  in 
much  fuch  a  manner  as  arteries  ufually  do,  and  convey 
the  ialivary  liquor,  which  moiJlens  the  tongue,  and  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mouth."  Ori'jafius,  lib.  xxiv. 
c.  8. 

Oribafius,  cither  from  Apollonius  or  himfelf,  fpeafcs 
Tcry  fully  of  the  good  effefts  of  bleeding  by  way  of  fca- 
rification,  a  thing  Tittle  taken  notice  of  by  former  writers  1 
and  allures  u*,  Irom  his  own  experience,  how  fuccefsful 
be  had  found  it  in  afupnreflion  of  the  menfei,  detluxions 
of  the  eyes,  headache,  uraitnefs  of  breathing,  even  when 
the  perfbn  was  extremely  old.  He  tells  his  own  cafe  par- 
ticularly, when  the  plague  raged  in  Alia,  and  he  himfelf 
was  taken  ill,  that  the  fecond  day  he  fcarificd  his  leg,  and 
took  away  two  pounds  of  blood;  by  which  method  he  en- 
tirely recovered,  as  did  fcveral  others  who  ufed  it.  Here 
we  may  obferve,  that  this  was  a  different  method  of  sca- 
rifying from  that  performed  by  the  help  of  cupping. 
The  Arabian  phy  lie  la  in  fecm  to  have  had  a  notion  only  of 
the  latter  practice  :  but,  from  this  place,  as  well  as  Irom 
fome  palTagesof  Galen,  it  is  plain,  that  the  ancients  made 
deep  incilioits  into  the  lit  in  by  the  knife;  and  therefore 
thought,  by  the  large  quantity  of  blood  they  could  draw 
oft',  that  this  method  was  equivalent  to  opening  a  vein. 
The  Egyptians  make  ufe  of  it  to  this  very  day ;  and 
Profper  Aipinu*  defcribes  at  large  the  apparatus :  they 
make  firlk  a  ftrait  ligature  under  the  ham,  then  rub  the 
leg,  and  put  it  into  warm  water,  and  beat  it  with  reeds 
to  make  it  fwcll,  and  fo  fcarify.  A  procefs  in  every  par- 
ticular differing  from  cupping  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  cupc 
of  giddinefs,  Oribafius  himlclf  fpeaks  of  them  as  two 
diftinft  operations. 

We  find  in  this  author  the  firft  account  of  aftrange  svs.l 
furprifmg  dillemper  Avxar6fviri>,  a  fpecies  of  iucian< U^iy 
and  madnefs,  which  he  defcribes  thus  ;  "  The  periods  at 
fe&ed  go  out  of  their  houfes  in  the  night-time,  and  in 
every  thing  imitate  wolves,  and  wander  among  tnc  tcpul- 
cbrcs  of  the  dead  till  day-break.  You  may  know  them 
by  thefe  fymptoms:  their  looks  arc  pale;  their  eyts 
heavy,  hollow,  dry,  without  the  lealt  motfiurc  of  a  tear  : 
their  tongue  exceedingly  parched  and  dry  :  no  fuittle  in 
the  mouth,  extreme  tliirll  j  their  leg',  from  the  tails  and 
bruifes  they  receive,  full  of  incurable  fores  and  ulcers." 
Aetius  gives  the  very  fame  defcription,  with  fome  little 
variation  ;  only  calls  il  Kv*»tbfiwt»  as  well  as  Atdt«>9f-»»w»a, 
and  oblerves  it  prevails  moft  in  February.  Aetius  takes 
this  paffage,  as  he  fays,  that  is,  makes  a  paraphralc  of  it, 
from  Marcellus  Sidetes,  an  author  who  lived  under 
Adrian  and  M.  Antouinus ;  and  who  wrote  forty-two 
books  concerning  dillempers,  in  heroic  yerfe.  Paulus 
has  tranferibed  the  fame  account  of  this  difcafe  word  for 
word.  The  Greek  term  ufed  to  denote  this  difcafe  ex- 
preffes  the  nature  of  it  very  juftly ;  and  yet  Vanderlindcnk 
lb  carelefs  a  writer,  that  he  makes  it  a  fynonyinous  term 
for  the  madnefs  of  the  wlvtt  therafelves.  We  conceive 
the  difcafe  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  mania,  in  which  the 
alTociation  of  the  mind  with  deceafed  relatives  produced 
an  inclination  to  wander  among  the  tombs. 

Of  the  epilepfy,  Oribafius  defcribes  the  cure  both  in 
the  acute  and  the  chronical  fort ;  that  is,  in  the  fit  as  well 
as  out  of  it.   When  the  fit  is  over,  he  orders  bleeding; 

and, 
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and,  after  four  or  five  days,  when  the  body  it  a  little  re- 
cruited, purging ;  three  d.iys  after,  cupping  and  fearifying. 
lie  repeat*  thefe  evacuation!,  and  fbmetimes  finapifms,  at 
convenient  diftances,  and  in  the  interval*  gives  proper 
nourifhment,  and  ufes  w.-.nn  medicines,  fuch  at  caftor, 
mint,  rue,  and  the  cyrenaic  juice.  Whether  thit  be 
taken  out  of  Polidonius,  at,  by  reading  Aetiut  upon  the 
feme  head,  there  may  be  fume  reafon  to  fufpeft,  we  can- 
Dot  tell  i  but  the  method  it  certainly  right,  and  agreeable 
to  a  rational  practice.  The  epitome  of  what  Galen  had 
faid  upon  the  fame  argument,  in  the  next  chapter,  it  by 
no  mean*  fo  full  and  circumftantial.  Thefe  few  inftanccs 
will  be  fufficient  to  (how,  that  even  this  author,  though 
he  be  chiefly  a  collector,  may  t'urnifh  us  with  fonie  new 
and  ufeful  reflections  in  phytic;  and  he  who  reads  him 
with  this  view,  may  And  ibme  other  palTages  of  the  fame 
kind,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  ancient  writers. 

Aetiut  lived  very  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida 
in  Mesopotamia,  ftudied  at  Alexandria,  and  was  probably 
a  Cbriftian,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  reafon  why  many 
have  confounded  him  with  another  of  that  name,  a  fa- 
snout  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julian. 
In  fome  manufcripts  be  bat  the  ftyle  of  Kc^>jf  od/>x*ti, 
Comes  Obfrqu'u;  i.e.  the  chief  officer  of  thofe  who  ui'ed 
to  go  before  the  emperor,  as  hit  attendants  and  harbin- 
gers. We  find  in  him  fevcral  particularities  relating  to 
the  Egyptian  pharmacy.  He  bat  collected  a  great  multi- 
tude of  receipts,  particularly  thofe  which  had  been  much 
celebrated,  or  ufed  as  noHrumi  by  their  inventors.  Some 
of  thefe  he  fcems  to  mention  with  no  other  defign  than 
toexpofethem,  and  to  let  us  fee  the  extravagant  rate  people 
were  induced  to  pay  for  them:  for  inlbncc,  the  colly- 
rium  of  Danaus,  which  was  fold  in  Conftantinople  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  numifmata,  and  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  from  him ;  the  colical  antidote  of  Nicoilratus, 
called  very  prefumptuoufly  Ifotbeos,  bought  for  two  ta- 
lents. He  Seems  alfo  to  be  the  firft  Greek  writer  among 
the  Chriftians  who  gives  us  any  fpecimen  of  medicinal 
fpells  and  charms,  fo  much  in  vogue  with  the  old  Egyp- 
tian!; fuch  at  that  of  St.  Blafiut,  in  removing  a  bone 
which  flicks  in  the  throat ;  and  another  in  relation  to 
two  fiftulae. 

The  following  farnple  of  a  remedy  for  the  gout  is  re- 
mnrkeil  by  Dr.  Freind  as  being  the  nrlt  of  its  kind  in  the 
liftory  of  phytic.  It  is  an  external  medicine :  he  calls  it 
the  (>*and  dryer  :  the  patient  is  to  ufe  it  for  a  whole  year, 
and  obferve  the  following  diet  betides  in  each  month. 
He  calls  the  months  by  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 
names,  but  in  Englifh,  the  direction  runs  thus  :  "  In  Sep- 
tember to  eat  and  drink  milk  :  in  October  to  eat  garlick  : 
in  November  to  abftain  from  bathing  i  in  December  not 
to  eat  cabbage:  in  January  to  take  a  glafs  of  pure  wine 
in  the  morning  :  in  February  to  eat  no  bete  i  in  March 
to  mix  fweet  things  both  in  eatables  and  drinkables:  in 
April  not  to  eat  borfe-radilh  :  nor  in  May  the  fiftt  called 
polypus  :  in  June  to  drink  cold  water  in  a  morning  ;  in 
July  to  avoid  venery  :  and  laftly,  in  Auguft  to  cat  no 
mallows."  This  may  give  ut  fome  idea  of  the  quackery 
of  thofe  timet. 

In  the  works  of  Aetius  we  find  many  obfervations 
omitted  by  Celfus  and  Galen,  particularly  on  furgical 
operations  and  on  difficult  parturition.  He  firft  took  no- 
tice of  the  Dracunculus,  or  Guinea  worm,  not  known 
to  Galen.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  exceflive  extent  to 
which  the  actual  and  potential  cauteries  were  carried  in 
the  time  of  this  practitioner.  In  a  pally,  he  fays,  that 
be  ihould  not  at  all  hefitate  to  make  an  efchar  either  way, 
and  this  in  fevcral  places;  one  in  the  nape,  where  the 
fpinal  marrow  takes  its  rife,  two  on  each  fide  of  it ;  three 
or  four  on  the  top  of  the  head,  one  juft  in  the  middle, 
and  three  others  round  it :  he  adds,  that,  in  this  cafe,  if 
the  oletrs  continue  running  a  confiderable  time,  be  Ihould 
not  doubt  of  a  perfect  recovery.  He  is  Kill  more  parti- 
cular when  he  comet  to  order  tbis  application  for  an  in- 
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vererate  afthuia,  after  all  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  One,  he  fays,  fhould  be  made  on  each  tide,  ne.ir 
the  middle  of  the  joining  of  the  divide,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  wind-pipe:  two  other  tittle  ones  nre 
then  to  be  made  near  the  carotids  under  the  chin,  one  on 
e.»ch  fide,  fo  that  the  cauftic  may  prncrratc  no  further 
than  the  fkin;  two  others  under  the  Src;i!(-<,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  ribs;  and  again,  t*o  more  backwards 
towards  the  fifth  and  fixth  ribs.  lt>!'<lf»  thefe,  there 
ought  to  be  one  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  ti;.ir  the  be- 
ginning of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  over  the  orifice  of  the 
liomach}  one  on  each  tide  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
ribs;  and  three  others  in  the  back,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
the  two  others  juft  below  it,  on  each  fide  of  the  vertebra;. 
Thofe  below  the  neck  ought  to  be  pretty  large,  not  very 
fuperficial,  not  very  deep  :  and  all  thefe  ulcers  Ihould  be 
kept  open  for  a  very  long  time. 

Alexander,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Jufliniin,  is 
»  more  original  author  than  either  of  the  two  former. 
He  wat  furnamed  Tratlianus,  being  born  at  Tralles,  h 
famous  city  of  Lydia,  where  the  Greek  language  was  fpo- 
ken  in  great  perfection  :  he  lived  in  the  fixth  century, 
fome  time  after  Aetius.    He  was  a  man  of  very  extenfive 
practice  and  of  great  fame,  w  hence  he  wat  emphatically 
called  Alexander  the  phtf/ician.    His  therapeutical  direc- 
tions are  very  full  and  explicit,  and  were  chiefly  the  re- 
fultt  of  experiments,  made  by  himfelf.    His  practice  was 
remarkable  for  the  judicious  introduction  of  aoerient  me- 
dicines in  cafes  of  fever,  and  the  ufe  of  bleeding  in  fyn- 
cope,  adifeafe  which,  according  to  his  defer  ption,  fcems 
to  apply  to  the  epilepfy  of  onr  own  times.    But  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  Alexander's  writing*  was  his  book  on 
gout,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  recommends  purging,  and 
particularly  with  the  herb  krrmodatlt/lus,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  culchicum  lately  brought  up  again  and  ac- 
quiring great  reputation  in  the  cure  of  the  fame  complaint. 
He  is  the  firft  author  who  recommended  the  ufe  of  rhu- 
barb, which  he  had  rtcourfe  to  in  weaknefs  of  the  liver 
and  in  dyfentery.    Alexander  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Freind  as  one  of  the  belt  practical  writers  among  the  an- 
cients, and  well  worthy  the  perufal  of  any  modern. 

Paulus,  the  fourth  and  laft  of  the  old  Greek  writers, 
was  born  in  the  ifland  j£gina,  and  lived  in  the  feventli 
century,  though  placed  by  Mr.  le  Clerc  as  high  as  the 
fourth.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  h  id  opportunities 
of  feeing  an  extenfive  practice  in  different  countries. 
He  tranferibes  a  great  deal  from  Alexander  and  other 
phyficians.  His  defcriptions  are  fhort  and  accurate.  He 
treats  particularly  of  women's  diforders ;  and  fecms  to 
be  the  firft  inftance  upon  record  of  a  profefled  tnait'tnidiri/r, 
for  fo  he  was  called  by  the  Arabians  :  and  accordingly  he 
begins  bis  work  with  the  diforders  incident  to  pregnant 
women.  He  treats  alio  very  fully  of  furgery,  and  gives 
fome  directions,  according  to  Dr.  Freind,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  more  ancient  writers.  He  directs  the  manner  of 
extracting  darts,  and  of  operating  for  hernia ;  he  defcribes 
onefpeciesof  aneurifin  ;  treats  of  the  mode  of  opening 
the  jugular  veins,  and  alio  the  arteries  behind  the  ear. 
He  likewife  defcribed  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  and 
fhowed  the  propriety  of  performing  it  in  cafes  of  fufi'oca- 
tion.  This  operation  bad  been  derided  by  Aurelianus*, 
and  fome  fevcre  objections  werellarted  againft  it  by  Are- 
t«u*.  It  wa*  firft  performed  by  Antyllus,  from  whom 
Paulus  copied  it. 

With  Paulus  clofes  the  period  of  the  Greek  clafiicol 
phjtfeiani:  fo  we  venture  to  call  them;  beciufe,  if  we 
compare  any  of  the  Greek  writers  on  pathology,  from 
the  very  firft  of  them,  Hippocrates,  to  the  time  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of,  with  the  very  belt  of  their  con  tempora- 
ries in  any  art  or  profeffion  whatever,  they  will  be  found 
not  at  all  inferior  to  them  either  in  the  difpofition  of  their 
matter,  the  clearnefs  of  their  reafoning,  or  the  propriety 
of  their  language.  Some  of  them  have  even  written 
above  the  standard  of  the  age  they  lived  in  ;  an  incon- 
testable inftance  of  which  it  Arctxut.  Galen,  alfo,  wm 
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not  the  only  bed  phyfieian,  but  the  bed  fcbolar  and  cri- 
tic, of  his  time.  So  great  an  honour  have  thefe  authors 
done  to  their  profeffion,  by  being  verfed  in  other  artt 
ami  Icieiices  as  well  at  their  on  n.  And  the  great  St.  Bafil, 
whom  hi*  own  continual  illnefi  made  a  phyfieian,  and 
who  hat  a  great  many  allulions  and  fimiles  taken  from 
that  art,  was  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Photius)  for  the  neat- 
ncls,  the  propriety,  the  peffpicuity,  and  fluency,  of  hit 
It)  !c,  one  of  the  bed  writer*  among  the  fathers  j  at  St. 
Luke's  Greek  comet  nearer  to  the  ancient  ftandard  than 
that  of  the  other  cvangelid*. 

We  cannot  omit  faying  fomething  of  one  author  more, 
whom  we  may  reckon  one  of  the  ancienit,  though  not 
properly  a  writer  in  phyfic  ;  Ncmefius,  bilhop  of  Emifia, 
who  wrote  a  trcatifc  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  i  becaufe  hit  Oxford  edi- 
tor afcribet  two  difcoveries  to  him,  one  of  which  was  the 
moll  confiderable  that  ever  wat  made  in  phytic.  The  firft 
is  concerning  the  bile,  "  which  it  conftituted  (a*  Neme- 
fiut  fayO  not  only  for  itfelf,  but  for  other  purpofes;  for 
it  helps  digeftioa,  and  contribute*  to  the  expulhon  of  the 
excrements;  and  therefore  it  it  in  a  manner  one  of  the 
nourifliing  powers  i  befides,  as  a  vital  faculty,  it  imparts 
a  fort  of  heat  to  the  body.  And  for  thefe  reafons  it  feemt 
to  be  made  for  itl'clf ;  but,  becaufe  it  purges  the  blood,  it 
feems  to  be  formed  for  the  fake  of  the  blood."  Here, 
fays  the  editor,  the  fyftem  of  the  bile  is  plainly  and  ac- 
curately delivered ;  that  very  fyftem  which  Sylvius  de  le 
Boe  with  fo  much  vanity  boaftcd  be  had  invented  himfelf  in 
1658.  And  indeed  fo  far  is  true,  that  here  is  the  intire 
foundation  of  Sylvius**  reafoning:  and,  if  this  theory  be 
of  any  ule  in  phyfic,  Nemefiu*  has  a  very  good  title  to 
the  difcovery.  But  there  follows  a  much  more  material 
point  i  and  the  fame  editor  contends,  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  an  invention  which  the  17th  century  fo 
much  boafts  of,  was  known  to  Nemcfiui,  and  defenbed 
in  very  plain  and  lignificant  terms,  which  are  thefe  t 
41  The  motion  of  the  pulfe  takes  its  rife  from  the  heart, 
and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  iti  the  artery  is 
with  great  vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  fort; of 
conftant  harmony  and  order.  While  it  is  dilated,  it 
draws  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins, 
the  exhalation  or  vapour  of  which  blood  is  nude  the  ali- 
ment for  the  vital  fpirit.  But,  while  it  is  contracted,  it 
exhales  whatever  fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body, 
and  by  fecret  paflaget.  So  that  the  heart  throws  out 
whatever  is  fuliginous  through  the  mouth  and  the  nofe 
by  expiration."  Upon  this  tingle  (lender  proof  does  he 
attribute  this  i-reat  difcovery  of  the  circulation  to  Neme- 
fius ;  and  thole  who  have  infilled  that  it  wat  known  both  to 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  have  full  at  good  arguments 
on  their  fide.  But  it  it  evident  enough,  from  this  very 
description,  and  from  what  the  fame  author  fays  of  the 
liver  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  it  roinifters  nourishment 
to  the  body  by  the  veins,  that  Neuiefiut  had  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
really  performed. 

To  rcfume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory,  we  mud  come  now 
to  fome  other  Greek  writers  of  a  lower  rank  and  a  later 
date  :  but,  at  the  greated  part  of  thefe  contain  little  that 
it  new,  we  ihali  give  a  very  (hort  account  of  their  works, 
and  only  he  as  particular  at  we  can  in  ad  jutting  their  fe- 
veral agct ;  concerning  which  all  our  authors  have  left  us 
in  great  confulion  ;  though  indeed  this  is  the  lefs  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  that  from  the  time  of  Agathias, 
that  is,  from  the  year  560,  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Comnenut 
in  icfio,  there  is  a  chafm  of  five  hundred  years  in  the 
Grecian  hiftory ;  fo  that  we  know  very  little  of  all  that 
interval,  except  what  fome  (lender  account  of  the  reign* 
of  a  few  emperors,  chiefly  Mauritius  and  Hentciius,  fur- 
nift.et  us  with. 

Pall.utius,  called  Sophift  or  Iatrafophift,  was  bred,  at 
he  himfelf  feems  to  hint,  at  Alexandria.  We  place  him 
firft  among  the  more  modern  Greeks,  but  cannot  agree 
wi:h  the  Bibliotlicca  lileraria,  which  computet)  that  heflou- 


riflied  about  theyear  116.  Albinus  better  placet  him  after 
Galen,  i.  e.  after  the  year  100.  In  fact,  he  quotes  Galen 
very  often,  and  It  may  be  proved,  that  he  lived  not  only 
after  Galen,  but  after  Aetius  and  Alexander  too,  whose 
words  he  frequently  makes  ufe  of.  His  Commentaries 
upon  Fractures  are  imperfect;  however,  what  of  them 
remain*  it  enough  to  let  us  fee  that  we  have  no  great  loft 
by  it.  I11  thole  upon  the  Epidemics,  he  with  great  per- 
fpicuity  and  exactneft,  illuftrates  not  only  Hippocrates, 
but  feveral  paiTages  of  Galen ;  and  obferves  particularly, 
that  the  (lone  increafed  much  in  hi*  time,  and  was  lefs 
curable;  and  he  imputes  this  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
to  much  eating,  and  want  of  exercife.  He  is  the  firft  au- 
thor now  extant  who  has  treated  profeflcdly  of  urine  1 
and  he  has  very  well  explained  the  caufes  of  its  colour 
and  confidence  ;  what  diftempers  thefe  refpectively  indi- 
cate, and  what  prognoftics  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
There  are  feveral  patlages  exprefled  in  the  fame  words,  as 
we  may  read  in  a  book  upon  the  like  fubject,  falfely  af- 
cribed  to  Galen.  He  has  w  ritten  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner concerning  the  farces. 

Stephen,  the  Athenian  or  Alexandrian,  called  fome- 
times  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other,  from  the  place  ci- 
ther of  his  birth  or  hit  refidence,  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Galen's  Firft  Book  to  Glauco;  a  book  that  does 
not  feem  to  want  any  comment  to  make  it  more  intelli- 
gible. But  there  it  reafon  to  think,  that  the  chief  physi- 
cal learning  of  his  time  confided  in  reading  upon  Galen  ; 
and  Abi  Ofbeia,  the  Arabian  biographer,  tells  us  of  feven 
Alexandrian  phyficiant,  among  which  Stephanus  it  one, 
who  digefted  the  works  of  Galen  into  fix  teen  books ; 
which  again,  according  to  the  different  matter,  they  di- 
vided into  feven  dalles :  that  thefe  were  the  only  books 
they  ftudied,  and  that  in  their  turn  they  made  it  their 
whole  bulinef*  to  comment  upon  them  and  explain  them 
to  their  auditors.  And  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  lived  in  the  third  century,  as  Mr.  le  Clerc, 
without  any  authority,  fuppofes ;  and,  indeed,  it  it 
plain,  from  thit  very  comment  of  Stephen,  that  he  wat 
much  more  modern,  for  he  himfelf  mentions  very  ancient 
expofitort  of  thit  particular  book  of  Galen  ;  and,  in  fee- 
tion  140,  concerning  a  quartan,  he  feems  to  allude  to  a 
wrong  interpretation  which  Alexander  had  made  of 
Galen/ s  fenfe  in  this  place.  If  this  writer  be  the  fame 
with  Stephen  thechymift  (as  he  is  called),  his  age  is  ca- 
fily  known,  for  that  author  dedicates  hi*  work,  de  Chry- 
fopceia,  toHeraclius,  and  thit  will  make  hi*  age  confident 
with  what  bat  already  been  obferved.  We  read  of  a  Ste- 
phen too,  and  an  Alexandrian  likewife,  in  this  very  em- 
peror's reign,  who  was  a  famous  adrologer,  and  foretold 
the  great  power  to  which  the  Saracens  fhould  arrive,  as 
they  did  in  fome  years  after.  Vandcrlinden  calls  Stephen 
the  laft  of  the  old  Greek  authors,  though,  if  this  account 
of  his  age  be  true,  it  will  appear  that  feveral  others  wrote 
in  Greek  after  that  time. 

Of  thefe  Nonut  feems  to  be  in  order  next,  who  com- 
poled  a  fort  of  phyfic-manual,  in  which  is  contained  fome 
(hart  account  of  mod  didempers  and  their  cure.  He  in- 
scribes it  to  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus;  who,  accord- 
ing to  Lambccius ,  was  tbe  feventh  emperor  of  that  name, 
the  fon  of  Leo,  and  died  in  the  year  959,  and  who,  as  he 
had  fome  tincture  of  learning  himfelt,  was  a  great  patron 
of  it.  But  Jer.  Martius,  who  publidied  an  edition  of 
this  author  in  Greek  and  Latin,  think*  the  Condantine 
here  meant  (a  Porphyrogcnitut  at  well  as  the  other)  was 
tbe  fon  of  Conftantine  Ducat,  who  died  in  1067  ;  for 
this  reafon,  that  Ducat,  though  unlearned  enough  him- 
felf, was  an  admirer  and  encourager  of  letters,  and  had 
this  fayingoften  in  his  mouth,  "  That  he  had  ratherbe  en- 
nobled by  learning  than  by  fovereignty."  To  which  of 
thefe  Conftantine*  Nonus  inferibed  his  work,  it  not  very 
material ;  I  (ball  only  take  notice,  that  we  may  collect 
from  Anna  Comnena't  hiftory,  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween thefe  two  emperors,  learning  was  extremely  de- 
clining, if  not  quite  extinct. 
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Thi*  epitome  is  little  elfe  than  a  tranfcript  from  Aetius, 
Alexander,  and  Paulus.  And  he  is  fo  free  with  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecefTors,  that  he  even  alTumes  their  ex- 
perience to  himSelf.  He  gives  a  particular  defcription  of 
melancholy,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  great  practitioner,  is 

full  of  the  good  effects  he  had  feen  himfelf  from  thswAr-  /ollkulvt,  which  contains  the  fee 
menian  ftone,  and  therefore  prefers  it  to  white  hellebore  i 
he  talks  very  fenfibly  about  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
remarks,  that  when  once  a  hydrophobia  comes  on,  he 
never,  in  all  his  experience,  knew  one  recover}  and  vet 
every  word  in  the  firft  cafe  is  transcribed  from  Alexander, 
and  in  the  latter  from  Paulus. 

Michael  Pfcllus  lived  not  long  after  N'onus,  and  in- 
fcribed  the  book  which  he  put  together,  Concerning  the 
Qualities  and  Virtues  of  Aliments,  to  Conftantine  the 
emperor.  Lambecius  thinks  this  Conftantine  is  he  who 
is  called  Monomachus,  and  who  reigned  from  104.3  t° 
1055;  but  if,  according  to  his  account,  Pfellus  died  in 
1078,  it  is  at  Jeaft  as  probable  it  might  be  Conftantine 
Ducas:  and  what  adds  to  the  probability  is,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  Zonaras,  he  was  preceptor  to  Michael  Ducas, 
tbat  emperor's  fon.  The  fame  Zonaras  gives  this  writer 
the  character  of  a  perfon  wholly  unlit  to  have  the  tuition 
of  a  prince,  as  being  not  at  all  qualified  in  any  fort  of 
letters ;  but  Anna  Comnena,  who  lived  a  few  years  after 
him,  on  the  contrary,  extols  him  as  one  who  was  a  perfect 
maftcr  of  philofophy,  one  of  great  natural  parts,  and  of 
profounJ  learning  both  in  Greek  and  Cbaldaic.  The 
fame  encomiums  are  heftowed  upon  him  by  Leo  Allatitts, 
who  (by  his  diflertation  de  Pfellis)  feems  to  be  fond  of 
this  very  name,  and  defcribes  him  as  one  of  the  firft  rank 
of  writers.  However  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
his  treatife  which  can  do  any  author  much  credit ;  for 
it  is  only  a  collection  from  the  elder  Greek  phyficians, 
who  tbemfelves  collected  this  part  of  knowledge  chiefly 
from  Galen,  as  he  had  done  before  from  Diofcorides. 
He  was  persecuted  and  (tripped  of  every  thing  by  Nice- 
phorus  Botoniates,  turned  monk,  and  foon  after  died, 
very  old.  There  are  many  other  tracts  writ  by  this  au- 
thor, an  account  of  which  we  may  read  at  large  in  Leo 
Allatius. 

And  yet,  though  Pfellus  was  fuch  a  compiler  as  has 
been  mentioned,  Simeon  of  Antioch,  writing  upon  the 
fame  fubject,  but  indeed  in  a  very  impure  ftyle,  copied 
mostly  from  him,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  fince 
the  book  he  tranferibed  from  was  then  frelh  in  every  one's 
memory:  for  Simeon  muft  have  been  his  contemporary, 
though  no  doubt  younger,  becaufe  be  dedicated  this  trea- 
tife to  Michael  Ducas  called  Paripanaceus,  who  reftgned 
the  empire  in  1078,  the  very  year  in  which  Pfellus,  as 
we  are  informed,  died.  There  are  many  other  works  of 
this  Simeon,  particularly  we  owe  to  him  the  tranflation 
(out  of  Arabic  into  Greek)  of  a  very  fantaftical  book. 
Concerning  the  Wifdom  of  the  Indians,  which  Pereoes, 


medicines,  fuch  as  caffia,  manna,  fenna,  myrobalans  1 
the  twolaft  he  fays  were  brought  from  foreign  parts  to 
his  country,  i.  e.  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  Senna  he  de- 
fcribes as  a/rsii/,  by  which,  no  doubt,  he  means  the  fame 
thing  as  Scrapion  does  by  the  ragina,  and  Mefue  by  the 
folUculvi,  which  contains  the  feed;  for  neither  thefc  au- 
thors, nor  Actuarius,  mention  any  thing  of  the  leaves  ; 
and,  though  thefe  are  Chiefly  in  ufe  now,  yet  the  pods 
are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  too;  and,  by  what  we  can 
learn  from  thefe  writers  were  probably  the  only  part  of 
fenna  which  was  then  adminittcreii  in  phyfic.  Another 
thing  which  we  meet  with  in  no  Greek  writer  before  Ac- 
tuarius, is  the  mention  of  diftilled  liquors,  as  diftilled 
rofc- water,  &c.  Sec. 

There  are  not  proofs  clear  enough  to  point  out  to  us 
the  time  where  we  might  fix  the  precife  age  of  this  wri- 
ter. He  is  commonly,  but  without  any  good  authority, 
reckoned  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century  by  fome, 
and  in  the  twelfth  by  others.  Liunbecius  brings  him 
down  as  low  as  the  beginningof  the  fourteenth ;  but  from 
his  ftyle  we  may  con  d  is  Je  that  he  was  more  ancient  ;  for, 
if  we  compare  him  either  with  Pfcllus  or  Simeon,  he  will 
appear  to  have  a  much  greater  purity  in  his  diction ;  and 
indeed  after  1200,  we  (hall  fcarce  meet  with  any  writer 
hut  who  has  fome  mixture  of  modern  Greek,  or  fome 
barbarif'ms  taken  from  other  languages. 

We  have  brought  down  this  Section  toa  much  later  pe- 
riod than  we  intended,  in  order  to  complete  the  hiftory, 
as  far  as  we  could  ground  it  upon  any  good  authorities, 
of  the  few  Greek  phyficians  who  appeared  after  the  time 
of  Galen.  There  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  no- 
thing was  done  among  the  ancients  towards  advancing 
this  art,  but  what  is  comprifed  in  the  voluminous  works 
of  that  great  man.  What  gave  the  firft  rife  to  fuch  a  no- 
tion probably  might  be  this  :  that  becaufe  thofe  who  Suc- 
ceeded  Galen  didtranferibe  a  great  deal  from  him,  many 
were  inclined  to  think,  without  giving  thcmfelvcs  the 
trouble  of  examining  and  comparing  their  wr.tin^s,  that 
they  did  nothing  elfe  but  transcribe.  And  no  editor  of 
thefe  authors  has  yet  taken  the  lcaft  pai  11s  to  undeceive  th  em 


in  th 


joint,  what  has  been  left 


of  comment, 


being  chiefly  employed  in  grammatical  or  critical  remarks, 
without  any  view  of  explaining  what  relates  either  to  the 
hiftory  or  the  practice  of  phytic  in  the  time  of  each  re- 
spective writer.  But  we  nave  given  fome  inftances,  and 
more  might  be  given,  where  the  phyficians  we  have  been 
Speaking  of  have  defcribed  dillcmpers  which  were  omit- 
ted before  j  where  they  have  taught  a  new  way  of  treat- 
ing old  ones;  where  they  have  given  an  account  of  new 
medicines,  both  Simple  and  compound,  and  where  they 
have  made  large  additions  in  the  practice  of  furgcry. 
And,  if  thefe  be  any  reul  improvement*  of  the  art,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  phylic  was  fiill  making  a  pro- 
grefs  till  the  year  600.    As  10  furgery  in  particular,  wc 


a  phyfician,  coilefled  at  the  deSire  of  Chofroes,  king  of    may,  without  derogation  to  the  more  ancient  writers, 

affirm,  that  whoever  carefully  looks  into  Aetius  and 
Paulus,  will  be  convinced  that  .n  great  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  that  branch  of  pathology 


Pertia. 

Actuarius,  the  fon  of  Zachary,  fo  called  without  doubt 
trow  the  employment  he  held  as  chief  phyfician  to  the 
emperor,  is  an  author  of  a  better  character  than  thofe 
we  have  juft  mentioned.  He  wrote  Several  treatifes,  in 
which  occur  many  things  worth  our  reading.  He  prac- 
tised at  Conftantir.ople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  credit;  his  Six  books  concerning  the  method  of 
cure  being  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers at  court,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  was  Sent  upon 
an  emUafly  into  tlte  North.  Fabricius  by  miftake  makes 
Act  aar  im  himfelf  the  ambaflador.  In  thefe  books,  though 
he  chiefly  follows  Galen, and  very  often  Aetius  and  Paulus, 
without  naming  them, yet  he  makes  ufe  of  whatever  he  finds 
to  his  purpofe,  both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as 
well  barbarians  as  G  reeks  ;  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  we  may 
find  Several  things  in  him  not  to  be  met  with  any  where 
elfe.  -Thus,  for  inftance,  he  is  the  firft  Greek  writer  who 
has  mentioned  or  defcribed  the  milder  forts  of  purging 
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which  are  not  recited  in  Galen  or  any  where  c!fe.  And 
in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  once  lor  all,  that  the  wri- 
ters mentioned  in  this  period,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
7tb  century,  and  thofe  whofe  remains  they  have  preserved, 
were  not  fuch  collectors  (which  is  commonly  the  cafe)  as 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  fubject  they  undertook  to 
treat  of,  but  were  every  one  of  them,  men  of  experience 
and  practice.  And,  if  the  later,  Greek  writers  who  Suc- 
ceeded, were  perfons  of  a  lower  character,  and  made 
little  advancement  in  the  art  they  profelfcd,  it  is  the  lefs 
to  be  wondered  at,  Since,  for  many  centuries,  universal 
ignorance  prevailed  overall  the  world;  and  it  could  notbe 
expected  that  phyfic  flionld  make  any  progreS*,  when 
all  other  Sciences  and  all  Sorts  of  learning  were  almoft 
quite  extinct,  or  that  it  mould  be  exempt  from  the 
calamities  of  thofe  timet. 

F  II.  From 
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II.  From  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteen™ 
Ckntlrv. 

After  the  downf.il  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when 
the  inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals  had  almolt  com- 
pletely exterminated  literature  of  every  kind  in  Europe, 
medicine,  though  a  practical  art,  fhared  the  fame  fate  with 
more  ab&ract  feiences.  Learning  in  general,  banifhed 
from  the  feat  of  arms,  took  refuse  among  the  cafiern 
nations,  where  the  arts  of  peace  (till  continued  to  be  cul- 
tivated. The  Arabians,  from  their  vicinity  to  Alexandria, 
from  their  intcrcourfc  with  the  left  of  Ncftorians  and 
with  the  Greek  philoSophers,  who  had  been  compelled 
by  the  persecution  of  Jultinian  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
hometan dates,  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the 
fcicnccs.  The  knowledge  which  they  pofTcfl'cd  of  medi- 
cine is  a  fuhject  of  curious  inquiry.  In  the  anatomical 
branch,  they  did  little  more  than  tranflatc  and  paraphraSe 
the  Greek  writers.  The  errors  which  their  originals  had 
made  in  anatomy  became  facred  ;  and,  if  the  Arabs  have 
deferred  certain  parts  of  the  body  with  more  exact  nefs 
than  Galen,  thefe  descriptions  were  only  conjectures,  or 
the  confcqucnce  of  the  ftudy  of  fome  Greek  authors  who 
have  not  defcended  to  us..  The  Mahometan  laws  prohibit 
diflections,  becautc,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Muflulmans,  the 
foul  does  not  depart  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of 
death  :  it  palTcs  from  one  member  to  another  till  it  cen- 
ters in  the  brcait,  where  it  remains  for  a  confiderahle 
time.  The  examination  by  the  angels,  of  the  deceafed  per- 
fon  in  his  tomb,  could  not  he  made  on  a  mutilated  corpfe. 
The  phyficians  of  the  Arabs  ftudied,  therefore,  only 
fkelctons  in  the  cemeteries,  and  in  molt  furgica)  cafes  im- 
plicitly followed  the  ancients. 

Cliemiftry,  with  the  reft  of  the  feiences,  being  banifhed 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  alfo  took  refuge  among 
the  Arabs.  Geber  in  the  feventh  or  eighth,  and  others  in 
the  ninth,  century  of  the  Chrillian  *ra,  wrote  feveral 
chemical,  or  rather  alcbymical,  books,  in  Arabic.  In 
thefe  works  of  Geber  are  contained  fuch  ufeful  directions 
concerning  the  manner  of  conducting  diftillation,  calci- 
nation, Sublimation,  and  other  chemical  preparations, 
and  Such  pertinent  observations  refpefling  various  mine- 
rals, as  julllv  feem  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  which 
fome  have  given  him  of  being  the  father  of  cliemiftry,  the 
dilcoverer  of  the  key  to  the  ricbeft  treafures  of  nature, 
though  he  himfelf  model! I y  confcfTes  that  he  has  done 
little  elfe  than  abridge  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  tranfmutation  of  metals.  He  mentions  fe- 
ver.:! mercurial  preparations,  fuch  as  the  corrolive  fubli- 
ma:c  and  red  precipitate,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and 
many  other  chemical  compolitions. 

Tiic  Herbal  of  Diofcorides  was  enriched  by  the  Saracens 
with  the  addition  of  two  thoufand  plants,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world  enabled  them  to  infert 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  feveral  remedies  which  had  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  One  great  difference  between 
the  Grecian  and  Saracen  difpenfatories  was,  that  the  me- 
dicinci  in  the  latter  were  of  a  milder  nature  than  thofe 
in  the  former:  another  difference  W3S  the  common  ufeof 
Sugar  in  lieu  of  honey.  Diofcorides,  fpeaking  of  the  vi- 
rion t  Species  of  honey,  fays,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  it  in  a 
concrete  liatc,  called,  faethaion,  which  is  found  in  reeds 
in  India. ind  Arabia  Felix  :  he  alfo  defcrihes  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Galen  writes  upon  it  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner; but  the  hiftory  of  the  artificial  preparation  of  Sugar, 
by  bailing  or  other  means,  was  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  S.iraccns  appear,  however,  to  have  underftood  the 
art  i  for,  by  a  mixture  of  fugar  with  other  ingredients, 
they  made  various  medicines  with  which  the  ancients 
were  unacquainted. 

The  caliphs  had  done  much  to  render  the  Arabians 
thus  eminently  learned.  In  the  feventh  century, 
Almanfor,  and  his  famous  fuccefTor  Harun  Al  Kafchid, 
patroniled  fevcral  medical  fchools,  founded  hofpitals  and 
academies,  and  afliduoufly  cultivated  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  learning.  Unfortunately,  the  Arabian  phyficians 


mixed  abfurd  and  rayfterious  fnperftitions  with  the 
knowledge  they  thus  acquired.  The  popular  tafte  for 
the  marvellous  induced  them  to  retort  to  every  me  ins  of 
impofing  on  the  vulgar.  AStrology  was  introduced,  par- 
ticular pofitions  antl  appearances  of  the  liars  were  Itudied 
in  dangerous  cafes,  and  amulets  were  in  the  poll'c.iion  of 
every  luccefsful  and  popular  praitifer  of  medicine. 

As  difcoverers  and  inventors,  the  Saracens  have  few 
claims  to  praife,  but  they  formed  the  link  which  unites 
ancient  and  modern  literatures  and,  fince  their  relative 
lituation  with  Kurope  fomewhat  refembled  the  relative 
lituation  between  Egypt  and  Greece,  they  are  entitled  to 
a  portion  of  our  relpect  and  gratitude.  When  the  princes 
of  the  welt  began  to  cmcrje  from  barbariftn,  they  cor- 
rectly acknowledged  the  Moors  to  be  the  great  depositaries 
of  knowledge.  Many  ufeful  trcatifes,  now  I  oil  in  the 
original,  for  example  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  leventh,  books 
of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  Pergamus,  and  fome 
of  the  commentaries  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  the  language  of  the  Saracens,  or  Arabians,  as 
they  arc  indifferently  called. 

Among  the  molt  eminent  of  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
we  may  reckon  Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Albucatis,  and 
Avenzoar. 

R hazes,  one  of  the  oldelt  and  mod  diftinguifhed,  was 
born  at  Rei,  in  the  province  of  Chorafin,  about  the  year 
8ji.  There  was  a  School  in  his  native  town, at  which  he 
received  his  early  education  j  but  he  is  (aid  not  to  have 
commenced  the  ftudy  of  medicine  till  fomewhat  late  in 
life,  having  given  up  his  time  much  to  the  cultivation  of 
mulic.  After  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Bagdad  >  and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  philofophy, 
and  afterwards  to  phytic.  He  became,  however,  indefa- 
tigable in  his  application;  and  was  continually  occupied 
in  oblcrving,  reading,  and  writing,  until  he  obtained  the 
highelt  reputation  ;  ami  he  was  Selected  out  of  a  hundred 
eminent  phyficians,  who  were  then  relident  at  Bagdad,  to 
Superintend  the  celebrated  hofpitalof  that  city.  Thehif- 
torians  conlidered  him  as  the  Galen  of  the  Arabians ;  and, 
from  his  long  life  and  con ftant  practice,  during  which  he 
paid  the  molt  alTiduous  attention  to  the  varieties  ofdifeafe, 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Erperimeuttr,  or  the 
experienced.  He  was  faid  alfo  to  be  profoundly  Ikilled  in 
all  the  feiences,  efpccially  in  philofophy,  altronomy,  and 
mulic.  He  travelled  much  in  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and 
made  frequent  journeys  into  PerSia,  his  native  country, 
and  was  much  confulted  by  feveral  princes,  particularly  by 
Almanfor,  the  chief  of  Cborafan,  with  whom  lie  fre- 
quently corresponded,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  leveral 
of  his  writings.  Abi  Ofbaia  enumerated  126  trcatifes 
compofed  by  Rhazes,  among  which  the  ten  books  addretled 
to  his  patron  Almanlor  are  mentioned,  and  therefore  are 
doubtlcls  genuine,  although  Haly  Abbas,  who  has  given 
an  account  of  him  and  hi*  works,  has  not  noticed  them. 
This  work  Rhazes  deligned  as  a  complete  body  of  phyfic, 
and  it  may  be  deemed  the  great  magazine  of  all  the  Ara- 
bian medicine:  the  ninth  book,  indeed,  which  treats  of  the 
cure  of  dileafes,  was  in  fuch  general  eftimation  for  feveral 
centuries,  that  it  was  the  text-book  of  the  public  fchools, 
and  was  commented  upon  by  the  molt  learned  prole iTors. 
Nevcrthclef»,  like  the  reft  of  the  Arabian  writings,  it 
contains  very  little  more  than  the  fubitanceof  the  works 
of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Arabians  borrowed  almolt 
all  their  medical  knowledge.  They  have,  indeed,  and 
Rhazes  in  particular,  given  the  firlt  dillinct  account  of  the 
fmall-poj,  a  peltilential  malady  which  the  Greeks  have  no- 
where accurately  defcribed,  and  which  is,  therefore, gene- 
rally inferred  to  have  been  unknown  among  that  people. 
This  is  questionable;  but,  at  all  events,  the  firit  Specific 
account  of  the  fmall-pox  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Rhazes.  He  was  the  author,  alfo,  of  the  firlt  treatife  ever 
compofed  respecting  the  dilcaSes  of  children.  His  book  on 
the  affections  of  the  joints  is  interctting,  and  contains  an 
account  of  fome  remarkable  cures,  effected  chiefly  by  co- 
pious blood-letting.  He  describes  the  Symptoms  of  by- 
4  drophobm 
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drophobia  very  well;  and  alio  Come  difeafes  peculiar  to 
caftern  countries,  as  the  ignis  perilous,  vena  tnedinenfis, 
Sec.  and  he  firft  noticed  the  difeafe  called  fpina  ventofa. 
Rhazes  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  fkilful  alchemift; 
tbe  art  of  chemiftry,  in  fact,  originated  with  the  Arabian*; 
and  Rhazes  is  tbe  firft,  a j  Dr.  Frcind  has  (hown,  whomen- 
tioos  the  ufe  of  chemical  preparations  in  medicine.  He 
has  a  chapter  on  the  qualifications  of  a  phyiician  ;  and  a 
finajular  trait  on  quacks  and  impoftors,  in  which  he  has 
pourt  rayed  that  ctafs  of  pretenders  to  the  life  ;  and  his 
detail  of  their  pretentions  (hows  that  they  were  at  leaft  as 
numerous,   and  ingenious  in  their  contrivances  of 
csieatery,  as  in  more  recent  times.    Rhazes  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  loft  his  fight :  be  died  in  the  year  931. 
His  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  through  the  me- 
dium of  transitions  in  Latin,  are,  1.  A  fort  of  common- 
place  book,  entitled  Continent,  or  Libri  Contmentet.   a.  A 
much  more  perfect  work,  the  Ltlri  Deetm.ad  Almanforem, 
publifhed  at  Venice,  1510.    3.  Six  books  of  Aphorifmt, 
publifhed  under  tbe  title  of  Liter  tie  Secret  a,  qui  Aphorif- 
morum  appellatur,  Bononiae,  1489.     4.  A  traft  on  the 
fmall-pox  and  meaflei,  entitled,  De  Prftilentia,   This  laft 
was  tranflated  by  Dr.  Mead  in  1747,  and  by  Mr.  Chan- 
nine  in  1766.    As  it  is  a  fubject  fo  much  in  difpute,  we 
fhall  give  an  extract  from  the  very  firft  chapter.   "  As  to 
tUUc  (ihylkians  who  affirm,  that  the  molt  excellent  Galen 
has  made  no  mention  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  therefore  that 
he  did  not  know  this  diftemper;  furely  they  have  either 
never  read  his  works  at  all,  or  only  very  curforily ;  nay, 
moil  of  them  do  not  know,  whether  what  he  plainly  fays 
of  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  that  difeafe.    For  Galen,  in  a 
certain  treatife,  fays,  this  drug  does  good  this  and  that 
way,  and  alto  againft  the  /malt-pox.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  book,  of  pulfcs,  that  the  blood  is  putre- 
fied in  au  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  the  inflammation 
runs  fo  high,  that  it  burns  tbe  Ikin ;  fo  that  the  fmall-pox 
and  peftilent  carbuncle  are  bred  in  it,  and  quite confume 
it.    And  in  the  ninth  treatife  of  the  book  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  Parts,  he  obferves,  that  the  fuperftuous  parts  of  ali- 
ment s,  w  hich  are  not  turned  into  blood,  and  remain  in  the 
members,  putrefy,  and  in  time  increafing  do  ferment; 
« hence,  at  laft, are  generated  the  peftilentiaicarbuncle,  the 
fmall-pox,  and  confluent  inflammations.    Laftly,  in  tbe 
fourth  part  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  Timatus  of  Plato, 
be  fays,  that  the  ancients  gave  the  name  $Xjyp«ni  to  every 
thing  v  l.ich  produces  rednefs,  as  the  carbuncle  and  fm all- 
nun  j  ,-.uJ  that  thefe  difeafes  arc  bred  in  thofe  in  whom 
bile  abounds.    But,  as  for  thole  who  allege,  that  be  has 
propofed  no  remedy  or  cure,  nor  explained  the  nature  of 
this  diftemper,  tbey  indeed  fay  what  is  true  :  for  he  men- 
tions no  more  than  what  we  have  cited.    But  God  knows 
whether  he  might  not  have  done  it  in  fome  other  books, 
which  rave  not  yet  appeared  in  Arabic." 

Avic tuna's  Canon  Mtilictna,  or  General  Syfteinof  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery,  was  for  many  ages  celebrated  through 
all  tbe  fcbools  of  phytic.  It  was  principally  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Rhazes.  The  latter  had, 
in  difficult  labours,  recommended  the  fillet  to  afllft  in 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus  ;  and,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
Aviccnna  recommends  the  forceps.  He  defenbes  tbe 
cocnpofitton  of  fevcral  cofmetics  to  polifh  the  lkin,  and 
make  the  hair  grow,  or  fall  off.    See  the  article  Avi- 
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Atbucalis  flourifhed  about  a  hundred  years  after  Avi- 
ceiina  :  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  be  died 
in  1106.  He  is  chiefly  eminent  as  a  furgeon ;  and,  al- 
though much  of  what  he  has  left  on  the  lubjectof  his 
art  is  copied  from  Rhazes,  from  Paulus.  ^ginasta,  and 
other  preceding  writers;  he  has  many  original  oblerva- 
tions  ;  and  by  thofe  who  love  to  fee  the  firft  dawniugs  of 
improvement  in  fcience,  his  works  will  be  ttill  turned 
over  with  plea  Cure.  He  in  lilted  on  the  nccelfity  of  a  fur- 
geon'i  being  (killed  in  anatomy,  to  enable  him  to  ope- 
rate with  fucceisi  he  alfo  held  it  to  be  equally  neceflary 
that  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  materia  medica,  or 


the  properties  of  the  medicines  employed  in  curing  dif. 
cafes  ;  and  inveigh*  againft  thofe  who  undertake  for  e,ain 
tbe  cure  of  difeafes,  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  winch 
they  are  unacquainted.  It  appears  from  his  writings, 
that  he  extracted  polypi  from  the  noftrils,  performed  the 
operation  of  bronchotomy,  and  11  fed  a  preparation  fmiiUr 
to  the  lapis  infernalis,  as  a  caullic.  He  enumerates  a 
tremendous  lift  of  operations,  fufHcient  to  fill  u<  with 
horror.  The  hot  iron  and  cauteries  were  favourite  re- 
medies of  the  Arabians ;  and,  in  inveterate  pains,  they 
repofed,  like  the  Egyptians  and  eaflern  Afiatics,  greit 
confidence  in  burning  the  part.  He  describes  accurately 
the  manner  of  tapping  in  afcitci;  mentions  fevcral  kinds 
of  inftruments  for  drawing  blood;  and  has  left  a  more 
ample  and  correct  delineation  of  furgical  inftruments  than 
any  of  the  ancients.  He  gives  various  obftctrical  direc- 
tions for  extracting  the  fcetus  in  ciles  of  difficult  labour. 
He  mentions  the  bronchocelc,  or  prominent  tumour  on 
the  neck,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  molt  frequent  among 
the  female  fex.  We  are  alfo  informed  by  this  writer, 
that  the  delicacy  of  the  Arabian  women  did  not  permit 
male  furgcous  to  perform  lithotomy  on  females ;  but, 
when  neoeflary,  it  was  executed  by  one  of  their  own  fex. 

Of  Avenzoar  nearly  all  that  is  known  Ins  been  com- 
municated under  his  article.  The  date  01  ttis  birth  is 
uncertain  ;  he  is  laid  to  have  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
135  years  i  but,  as  he  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name  and  pro- 
feffion,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  age  of  both  is  in- 
cluded in  this  term.  He  (or  his  fon)  died  at  Morocco 
in  1166,  or  at  Seville  in  1162.  Avenzoar  prepared  his 
own  medicines,  reduced  luxated  bones,  and  performed 
other  cbirurgical  operations.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
principally  known  is  a  compendium  of  the  practice  of 
medicine;  in  which  fome  difeafes  are  defcribed  not  found 
in  other  writers.  It  includes  a  number  of  cafes,  candidly, 
it  fhould  feem,  related,  as  the  author  does  not  conceal 
thofe  in  which  he  was  unfuccelsful.  See  Avenzoar, 
vol.  ii. 

Thus  we  fee,  that,  in  eonfequence  of  the  general  decay 
of  learning  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world,  the  Greek 
writers  were  entirely  neglected,  becaufe  nobody  could 
read  the  language  \  and  the  Arabians,  though  principally 
copiers  from  them,  enjoyed  all  the  reputation  that  was 
due  to  the  others.    The  Arabian  phytic  was  introduced 
into  Europe  very  early,  with  the  molt  extravagant  ap- 
plaufe  :  and  not  only  this,  but  other  branches  of  their 
learning,  came  into  repute  in  the  weft ;  infomuch  that 
in  the  1  itb  century,  the  ftudics  of  natural  philofophy  and 
the  liberal  arts  were  called  "  the  ftudics  of  the  Saracens." 
This  was  owing  partly  to  the  crufades  undertaken  againft 
them  by  the  European  princes  ;  and  partiy  to  the  lettle- 
ment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  intercourfe  they 
and  other  Arabians  had  with  the  Italians.    For,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  (he  crufades,  probably  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  there  were  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin, 
profeflbrs of  phytic  fettled  in  Italy  and  Spain.    The  uni- 
versity/ of  Cordova,    which   had    been    founded  by 
Alhakem,  became  the  molt  celebrated  in  the  world,  and 
maintained  its  repute  for  along  courfe  of  year*.  As 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  Cordova  could  boaft  of  the 
largcft  library  in  the  welt;  a  library  of  1  50,000  books, 
and  of  which  the  catalogue  is  f.ud  to  have  filled  forty-four 
volumes.    In  the  twelfth  century,  there  were  no  left  than 
feventy  public  libraries  in  Spain  :  Cordova  had  produced 
1 50  authors,  Almeria  ji,  and  Murcia  6a.    At  Seville,  at 
Toledo,  and  at  Murcia,  academies  were  alfo  eltablilhed, 
which  continued  to  flourilh  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabians. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  rich  and  maritime  city  of 
Salerno,  in  tbe  Neapolitan  territory,  arretted  the  attention 
of  the  predatory  MuiTulmen.  Frequently  engaged  either 
in  war  or  in  negociation,  they  became  mixed  with  the 
Chriftians,  and  gradually  communicated  their  literary 
attainments  ;  and,  in  the  year  S01,  Charlemagne  founded 
in  Salerno  a  fchool,  which  in  procels  of  time  became  the 
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molt  celebrated  in  the  world.  About  the  latter  end  of 
♦  he  nth  century,  Conlhntine  the  African  introduced 
ir.tr)  the  Salernian  fchool  it1:  Grecian  authors,  a>  well  as 
the  learning  which  lie  had  obtained  from  a  long  refidence 
in  Bain  Ion  and  Bagdad.  In  the  twelfth  century,  how- 
ever, this  fchool  arrived  at  itt  higheff  fame;  and  was 
ir.och  frequented  by  the  crufaders  in  their  paflage  to  and 
Imm  tlic  Holy  Land.  Among  thefe,  Robert,  the  fon  of 
Wiiiium  the  Conqueror,  had  the  honour  of  having  the 
uell-known  "Regimen  Sar.itaris  Salerni"  dedicated  to 
him.  In  the  year  1140,  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  con- 
ferred particular  privileges  on  the  fchool  of  Salerno,  and 
regulated  the  courle  ot  ttudie*.  and  the  probation*  which 
phylkians  and  lurgeons  fliculd  undergo  before  they  were 
permitted  to  pratliie.  Many  of  the  ordinances  fhow  great 
judgment.  The  Salernian  fchool  continued  accordingly 
to  Aourifh  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  appear*  to  have  begun  to  decline.  "Fniffe  Salerni," 
fays  Petrarch,  "medicinal  fontem  fama  eft  j  fed  nihil  eft, 
quod  non  fenio  exarefcat."  Gariopontus,  Nicolaus, 
Avgidius,  Enos,  and  John  of  Milan,  the  author  of  the 
Regimen  Sanitatis,  are  the  chief  writer*  whom  this  fchool 
boalh.  This  fchool  was  perhaps,  the  firft  that  eftablifhed 
the  form  of  public  examination  and  admifiion,  and  pof- 
fefTed  the  power  of  conferring  medical  licenfei  and  de- 
grees. It  recognilcs  moft  obvioufly  the  cxiftencc  of  apo- 
thecaries, and  enforce*  the  propriety  of  difcriminating 
the  three  branches  of  the  medical  profeffion  from  each 
other.  The  phyficinn  was  under  the  neceflity  of  pro- 
ducing tcftimonials  that  he  had  been  a  medical  ftudent 
for  feven  full  years  ;  the  lurgeon  that  he  had  attended 
to  anatomy  for  at  Icaft  one  j  and  tbe  apothecary  was  pro- 
hibited from  charging  more  than  an  eftablifhed  ratio  for 
the  medicaments  he  compounded  or  employed. 

While  the  eaflern  nations  affiduoufiy  cultivated  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  while  their  caliphs 
and  rulers  encouraged  Icience  by  a  liberal  patronage,  a 
very  different  part  was  followed  by  the  Chritiians.  The 
clergy,  nifuated  by  avaricious  motive*,  feixed  upon  the 
province  of  the  phyfician  ;  and  the  moft  ignorant  pricfts 
and  monks  ventured  upon  the  practiceof  medicine,  with- 
out any  proper  lludy  or  preparation.  At  length  the  evil 
became  too  crying  to  be  any  longerendured  }  and  the  firft 
iateran  council,  held  in  1113,  forbade  the  regular  clergy 
to-  vilit  any  longer  the  fick.  The  prohibition  was  re- 
peated, in  other  terms,  by  the  council  of  Rheims  in  njt, 
and  by  thefecond  general  Lateran  council  in  1139  j  and 
thofe  monk',  and  canon)  who  applied  themfelvet  to  phy- 
fic,"ordin:.>  lui  propofituni  nullatenus  attendentes, pro  de- 
ttiUwia  iHcuntiij'auttnttm  polttcsniet,"  were  threatened  with 
fevere  penalties  ;  and  all  bilhops,  abbots,  and  priors,  who 
connived  at  their  mifconduft,  were  ordered  to  be  fuf- 
pended  from  their  erclefiaftical  funftions.  "  Bur  the 
French  pricrh  and  monks,"  fays  Cabanit,  "bade  defiance 
to  thefe  thundering  anathemas  ;  and  it  was  not  till  three 
hundred  years  after,  that  common  (enle,  and  a  regard  to 
propriety  and  the  public  good,  triumphed  finally  over 
their  artifices.  A  fpecial  bull,  procured  by  the  cardinal 
d'Ellonteville,  in  145a,  which  permitted  phyficians  to 
marry,  effected  their  complete  feparation  from  the  clergy  j 
and,  by  this  means  alone,  put  a  flop  to  a  variety  of  fhame- 
ful  abulet. 

To  the  honour  of  our  country,  however,  be  it  men- 
tioned, that  thefe  abufesdo  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
to  Inch  an  extent  among  *.  The  clergy  did  not  indeed 
praclite  phytic,  but  they  were  armed  with  great  autho- 
rity over  thole  who  did.  In  the  days  when  benefit  ej  cUrfy 
had  a  laving  fignirication  in  courts  of  law,  tbe  minilter* 
of  religion  were  regarded  with  great  reverence;  and  their 
powers  over  the  practice  of  medicine  arc  not  yet  quite 
extinct.  The  firft  control  exerciled  over  the  practice  of 
ph)  lie  in  England  appears  to  have  been  ecclefiaftical, 
though  the  end  and  purpofe  of  the  interference  of  tbe 
church  on  this  occation,  as  in  moft  others  in  thofe  times, 

as  not  fo  much  the  health  of  the  body  at  the  welfare 


of  the  foul,  tccltfmfiittiUy  under/tood.  One  of  the  confti- 
tution* of  Richard  Wetherfhed,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
anno  1119,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  runs  as  follows  <  "  Under  pain  of  anathema,  we  for- 
bid any  phyfician  to  give  advice  for  the  health  of  the 
body  which  may  prove  perilous  to  the  foul,  which  is  much 
more  precious  than  the  body.  But,  when  it  happens  that 
he  is  called  to  a  fick  man,  let  him  firft  effectually  perfu.ide 
him  to  call  for  the  phyfician  of  the  foul ;  that,  when  the 
fick  man  hat  taken  fpiritual  cure,  he  may,  with  better 
effeft,  proceed  to  the  bodily  medicines.  Let  not  the 
tranfgreffort  of  this  conftitution  efcape  the  punifhment 
appointed  by  the  council."  The  punifhment  here  de- 
nounced againft  phyficians  fo  offending,  was  a  prohibi- 
tion from  entrance  into  the  church  till  they  had  made 
fatisfaftion,  according  to  chap.  xxii.  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.  from  whence  this 
conftitution  it  taken. 

It  was  nearly  two  centuries  after  this,  namely,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  anno  9.  that  the  firft  ftatute  was  enafted 
relative  to  praftitioners  in  phyfic.  The  preamble  to  this 
aft,  after  reciting  the  mifchieft  arifing  from  illiterate 
praftifers,  ftates,  "  that  if  no  man  practifed  therein  but 
all  only  conynge  men,  and  approved,  furRcicntly  ylcarned 
in  art,  filofofye,  and  fifyk,  as  it  is  kept  in  other  londet 
and  roiaumes,  therfhtild  many  man  that  dycth  for  de- 
faute  of  help  Iy vc,  and  no  man  perifti  of  unconnyng." 
The  petition  then  goes  on  to  pray,  that  no  per  (on  be 
allowed  to  practice  phyfic, "  but  he  have  long  time  yufed 
the  fcoles  of  fifyk  within  fome  univerCtee,  and  be  gra- 
duated in  the  fame." 

The  next  aft  reft  raining  the  praftice  of.  phyfic  in 
London  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  to  perfons  of  approved 
competency,  was  paffed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  feven  years  prior  to  the  eftablifhmcnt,  by 
charter,  of  the  prefent  College  of  Phyficians.  Its  title 
was,  "  An  Aft  for  the  appointing  of  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons." It  was  enafted  that  no  perfon  within  the  city 
of  London,  nor  within  feven  miles  of  the  fame,  take  upon 
him  to  exerciic  and  occupy  as  a  phyfician  or  furgeon.except 
he  be  firft  examined,  approved,  and  admitted,  by  the  bifhop 
of  London,  or  by  the  dean  of  Paul's,  for  the  time  being, 
calling  to  him  or  them  four  doftort  of  phyfic,  and,  for 
furgcry,  other  expert  perfons  in  that  faculty.  When  the 
Charter  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  wat  granted  by  the 
king,  it  was  on  the  petition  of  a  pricft,  the  cardinal 
Wolfcy,  chancellor  of  England,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Ferdinand  de  Viftoria, 
foreign  graduates,  the  king's  phyficians,  and  Nicholas 
Halfwell,  John  Francis,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  phyficians. 
And  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  can,  and  docs  to  this 
day,  by  his  diploma,  conftitute  a  phyfician. 

To  return  from  this  digrefTion. — After  Salernura,  the 
nniverfitics  of  Montpellier,  Paris,  Boulogne,  Pavia, 
Padua,  and  Ferrara,  became  the  moft  diftinguifhed  femi- 
uaries  fur  medical  education  ;  but  the  fervile  attachment 
to  ancient  dogmas  which  obtained  in  their  fchools  ma- 
terially retarded  their  progrefs.  In  1171,  the  College  of 
Surgeons  at  Paris  was  eftablifhed  by  Pitard,  a  man  who, 
according  to  Quefnay,  was  born  for  the  advancement  of 
his  art }  and  furgcry  was  henceforth  cultivated  with  much 
fuccefs  in  France,  as  a  diftinft  branch  of  the  profefllon. 
Several  writers  on  phyfic  appeared  in  England ;  among 
whom  Gilbert  has  the  merit  of  having  fnmifhed  the  bett 
defcription  of  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  ages  t  but  he  trod 
in  the  footfteps  of  the  Arabians,  and  gave  into  the  fclvo- 
laftic  Ayle.  The  lame  remark  applies  to  his  fucceffort, 
John  of  St.  Giles,  Richard  of  Windermere,  Nicolas 
of  Farr.eham,  John  of  Gaddefden,  &c.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  medical  Icience  was  revived  in  the  trueft  fpirit.  In 
the  year  1315,  Mondini  de  Lum'i,  profeffor  at  Bologna, 
aftonifhed  the  whole  world,  to  ufe  Vicq  d'Azyr's  expref- 
fion,  by  the  public  dilfeftion  of  two  human  boditt.  Hit 
example  was  followed  in  other  universities  j  but  tbe 
utility  of  the  praftice  was  in  a  great  degree  frultrated  by 
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the  predilection  for  ancient  opinions,  which  made  th« 
anatomirts  of  the  age  lefs  anxious  10  tlifcover  new  fails, 
than  to  reconcile  the  appearances  which  thoy  obferved 
wirh  the  dogmas  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  An  abi'urd 
hull  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  forbidding  the  maceration  and 
preparation  of  flceleton*.  alfo  concurred  to  impede  the 
progrefi  of  anatomy  ;  (Bluraenbach,  Hift.  Med.  Littcrar. 
p.  99  }  but  from  this  time  forward,  the  Italian  profeflbr* 
maintained  a  high  repute  for  anatomical  fcience,  and 
have  ranked  among  the  moft  zealous  contributors  to  our 
knowledgeof  the  human  frame. 

Though  the  crufade*  had  conferred  no  direft  benefit* 
on  fcience,  they  bad  given  a  new  impull'e  to  the  human 
mind,  by  the  fpirit  of  commerce  which  they  excited. 
Tbey  were  alfo  the  occafion  of  the  rapid  fpreading  of 
leprofy  and  fome  other  difeafes  in  the  Welt,  and  of  the 
confequent  increafe  of  inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick,  after  the  example  of  the  Oriental  nation*.  Several 
orders  of  knighthoctl,  as  the  Templars,  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Hofpitalarii  Sancli  Spiritus, 
flee,  were  founded  with  this  charitable  view  ;  the  mem- 
bers devoting  themfelves  to  the  cure  of  fucb  pilgrim*  as 
were  afflicted  with  difeafe. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  feveral  new  difeafes  appear  to 
have  invaded  mankind,  or,  at  leaft,  to  have  attacked 
tSem  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  was  before  unknown. 
The  w  hooping-cough  was  epidemic  in  France  in  the  year 
1*14.1  and,  according  to  Mezeray,  it  attacked  all  defcrip- 
trons  of  perfons,  even  the  oldeft  men.  The  I'weating 
ficknefs,  which  broke  out  firft  in  the  fame  country,  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  foldiers  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond (afterwards  king  Henry  VII.)  upon  his  landing 
at  Miltord.havcn  in  14.85)  and  fpread  itfelf  at  London 
from  the  lift  of  September  to  the  end  of  October.  It 
returned  there  five  times,  and  always  in  fummerj  firft  in 
i45<,  then  in  1506,  afterwards  in  1517,  when  it  was  fo 
violent  that  it  killed  many  in  the  Ipace  of  three  hours, 
fo  that  numbers  of  the  nobility  died,  and  of  the  com- 
monalty  in  feveral  towns  often  the  one-half  perifljed.  It 
appsartd  the  fourth  time  in  1 518,  and  then  proved  mortal 
in  frx  hours ;  many  of  the  courtiers  died  of  it,  and  Henry 
VI If.  himfelf  was  in  danger.  In  15*9,  and  only  then, 
it  ir.fefted  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  in  which  laft 
country  it  did  much  mifchief.  The  laft  return  of  it  was 
in  1  551  ;  and  in  Weftminfter  it  carried  off  110  in  a  day. 

At  this  time  alfo  a  new  difeafe  overran  the  world,  and 
threatened  greater  deftruftion  than  almoft  all  the  old  ones 
put  together,  both  bythe  violence  of  it*  fymptoms,and  it* 
naming  the  moft  powerful  remedies  at  that  time  known. 
This  was  the  venereal  difeafe,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  companion* 
of  Chriftophcr  Columbus.  Its  firft  remarkable  appear* 
ance  wat  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1494,  from  whence  it 
was  foon  after  propagated  through  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa.  The  fymptoms  with  which  it  made  the  attack 
at  that  time  were  exceedingly  violent,  much  more  fo  than 
they  are  at  prefent ;  and  consequently  were  utterly  un- 
conquerable by  the  Galenifti.  At  this  period,  a*  lea* 
voyage*  of  confiderable  duration  were  more  frequent,  the 
feu  TV)-  became  a  more  common  diflcmper,  and  was  of 
courfe  more  accurately  defcribed.  But  probably,  from 
fuppofed  analogy  to  the  contagions  which  at  that  time 
were  new  in  Europe,  very  erroneou*  ideas  were  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  its  being  of  an  infectious  nature : 
and  it  is  not  iropoffible.  that,  from  its  being  attended  alio 
with  ulcers,  it  was  on  fome  occafions  confounded  with 
fyphiiitic  complaint*. 

Dreadful  at  the  infliction  of  thefe  mjladie*  muft  have 
been  on  the  fuffering  world,  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  without  their  life  in  leading  to  the 
improvement  of  medicine.  The  phyficians  of  the  time, 
finding  the  rules  of  their  favourite  authors  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  cure  of  diftempers  fo  malignant,  naturally 
beg;n  to  oSierve  and  judge  for  themfelves.  Manardi 
an-  Leoniceno  (fee  their  refpectire  articles)  laboured  to 
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expofe  the  errors  of  the  Arab;,  and  bring  back 
their  followers  to  the  lludy  of  Nature  and  Hippocrates. 
In  this  laudable  undertaking  they  were  feconded  bythe 
German,  French,  and  Englifh,  profeflbr*  j  and  particu- 
larly by  the  labour*  0/  Dodoneus,  Schcnkius,  Foreftus, 
and  Platerus. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fixtcenth  century,  Briflbt  of 
Poitou  revived  a  fubjeel  which  had  before  engaged  phy- 
ficians in  violent  difputes.  According  to  the  Hippocratic 
mode  of  treating  inflammation,  which  was  to  take  the 
blood  from  the  inflamed  part  as  clofely  as  poffible,  the 
Greek  phyficians  were  wont,  in  pleurify,  to  bleed  in  the 
arm  of  the  fame  fide  as  was  affected  with  pain.  Avicenna 
had  objected  to  this,  and  recommended  venefection  in 
the  oppofite  arm.  This  produced  a  creat  deal  of  alter- 
cation; and  in  the  end  a  decree  of  the  univcrfity  of 
Palermo  iflued  forth  which  forbade  any  one  to  bleed  ex- 
cept in  the  contrary  arm  ;  and  the  profeflbrs  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  fecond  it  by  an 
edict.  Briflbt  met  with  almoft  a*  much  oppolition  in 
reviving  the  old  method  as  the  Salertiitans  had  done  in 
introducing  the  new  one  :  but  at  length  the  difpute  was 
fettled  in  favour  of  Briflbt  by  the  great  anatomical  dif- 
coverers  of  that  century. 

The  fcience  of  anatomy  gradually  became  improved 
in  the  hands  of  Zerbi,  Winter,  Lagun.i,  and  Sylvius; 
which  laft  taught  anatomy  at  Paris  in  1 551.   But  it  was 
referved  for  the  great  and  comprehenfive  mind  of 
Vefalius  to  throw  off  the  (hackles  which  had  fo  long 
fettered  the  progrefs  of  anatomy.   So  far  from  adopting 
as  infallible  dogmas  the  anatomical  relations  of  Galen, 
be  attached  himfelf  particularly  to  difclofmg  the  errors 
ot  that  author.    He  firft  adviled  anatomifts  to  inject  co- 
loured fluids  into  the  veflcls  of  the  body,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  labour  of  minutely  tracing  them.    Whilft  he 
was  a  young  man  at  college,  he  purfued  anatomical  in- 
quiries with  great  ardour  and  affiduity,  and  publiftied 
iome  of  his  difcoveries  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  feven  books  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
before  he  was  twenty-nine,  A.  D.  154*.    Thefe  books 
contain  great  difcoveries,  and,  in  many  circumftanccs, 
correct  the  ancients.    But,  although  they  have  entitled 
their  author  to  the  gratitude  of  pofterity,  they  procured 
to  him  fcarcely  any  thing  but  animoftty  from  his  con- 
temporaries.  The  authority  of  Galen  was  ftill  held  in 
high  veneration  ;  and,  when  Vefalius  expofed  his  errors, 
the  hatred  of  all  fecmed  turned  againlt  him.  People  could 
not  bear  to  be  fet  right  by  fo  young  a  man;  and  even 
Sylvius  denounced  perpetual  enmity  againft  him.  But, 
confident  in  the  certainty  with  which  diflcction  furniftied 
him,  he  acquired  a  complete  afcendancy  over  his  adver- 
faries  :  fo  much  fo,  indeed,  that  his  lectures  were  fome- 
times  attended  by  500  pupils.    He  prefled  Sylvius,  his 
matter,  fo  hard,  in  thefe  controverfies,  that  the  latter, 
rather  than  admit  his  favourite  Galen  was  wrong,  averted 
that  "  the  Jlruclurt  of  the  human  hotly  hud  become  utttrcJ  in 
fcuneparticuiurtjlnet  the  tunc  q/' Galen, and  that  man's  nature 
had  degenerated!"  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  number  of  the 
pectoral  bones  occasioned  a  diQiutc,  which  was  carried  on 
with  great  acrimony  between  them.    Galen  had  adopted 
feven  in  the  human  flceleton;  but  Vefalius  proved  that 
there  were  only  three,  and  that  his  opponent  had  again 
been  milled  by  the  Ikelston  of  a  monkey.    But  Sylvius 
objected  to  this,  «'  that  men  had  been  larger  rind 
taller  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and  had  feven  pefloral  bones, 
but  that,  in  this  dwnrfifh  century,  three  only  could  be 
found."   Vefalius  alTertcd,  that  the  bones  of  the  hand 
are  not  totally  deftitute of  medullary  fubftance,  a*  Galen 
had  maintained ;  and  Sylvius  again  endeavoured  to  re. 
fute  his  aflertion,  by  the  abi'urd  argument,  "that  the 
bones  in  former  times  had  been  firmer  and  harder,  and 
confequently  required  no  fuch  fubftance."   Vefalius  re- 
jected the  large  curvature  which  Galen  afcribed  to  the 
ot  humeri,  and  the  os  ilium;  while  Sylvius  defended 
Galen,  by  afterting,  that  the  bones  had  become  more 
G  ftraitjl-.t 
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ftraight  by  the  modern  mode  of  d  reft.  He  vindicated,  in 
a  (imilar  manner,  Galen's  neglect  in  defcribing  the  car- 
tilage! of  the  extremities  of  the  bones  i  "  In  former 
times,"  faid  he,  u  the  bones  were  more  folid,  and  confe- 
quently  required  no  cartilages !" 

Thefe  prejudices  had  not  paffed  away  from  among  the 
French  phyficians  even  in  the  following  century  5  for  we 
find  Moliere,  in  his  Medecin  mature  lui  (Mock  Doctor), 
alluding  to  theabfurdity  we  havejuft  mentioned,  of  fome 
parts  of  the  vifcera  having  changed  their  places. 

"  Dodor.  Now  thefe  vapours  of  which  I  am  fpeaking 
having  paffed  from  the  left  fide,  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
liver,  to  the  right,  where  the  heart  is  fituated,  then  the 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  Latin  armi/an,  communicating 
with  the  brain,  which  in  Greek  we  call  nafmut,  by  means 
of  the  vena  cava,  which  is  cubile  in  Hebrew,  meets  in  its 
way  with  thefe  vapours,  which  fill  the  ventricles  of  the 
om opiate  ;  and,  fince  thefe  vapours  poffefs  a  certain  ma- 
lignity caufed  by  the  acridity  of  the  humours  engendered 
in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  it  therefore  happens 
that  thefe  vapours — in  fhort,  this  is  precifety  the  reafun 
why  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

"  t'other.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  clearer  than 
this  reafoning.  Only  one  difficulty  occurs  to  me  | 
namely  the  feat  of  the  liver  and  of  the  heart.  I  always 
thought  the  heart  to  have  been  on  the  left  fide,  and  the 
liver  on  the  right. 

*'  Duflor.  Yes  ;  it  teat  fo  formerly ;  but  we  hare  altered 
all  that,  and  medicine  it  noa>  adiuinij/lered  in  a  manner  to- 
fully  new."    Mock  Doctor,  aft  ii. 

Vefalius  had  gnat  advantages  over  his  predeceflTors 
in  being  able  to  perpetuate  his  labours  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  reprefentations  which  Titian  and  others  painted 
for  him.  In  1561,  Fallopius,  in  Italy,  pnblifhed  his  Ob- 
fervationes  Anatomic*;  he  was  an  indefatigable  anato- 
mift,  and  made  great  discoveries.  About  the  fame  time, 
Euftachius  made  bimfclf  confpicuoufly  eminent  by  pro- 
moting anatomical  knowledge.  He  feemed  calculated 
for  fubtle  inveftigations ;  he  drew  many  figures  of  the 
human  body,  and  engraved  his  own  plates,  the  accuracy 
of  which  cannot  fail  of  exciting  furprife  in  an  anatomift 
of  the  pre  fen  t  day.  When  (he  labours  of  thefe  eminent 
men  had,  as  it  were,  frooothed  the  path,  anatomy  was 
taught  with  a  moderate  degree  of  correctness  and  mi- 
nutenefs  in  the  different  fchools  of  Europe. 

But  the  moft  important  difcovcry  of  this  fcience  was 
that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Berengar,  who 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  ftructure  of  the  heart, 
conjectured  the  right  ufe  of  the  femilunar  valves.  In 
1  S*7»  Cannani  and  Amatus  obferved  the  valve  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vena  azygosi  but  they  did  not  turn  the 
difcovcry  to  account ;  and  it  was  referved  for  Fabricius 
of  Aquapendente  to  prove  the  prcfence  of  valves 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  veins.  Five  years 
afterwards,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
was  imperfectly  defcribed  by  Servetus,  who  had  availed 
himfelf  of  the  refearches  of  Berengar  and  Vefalius.  In 
the  year  1571,  Cxfalpinus  had  the  merit  of  Rating  it 
more  clearly,  and  even  of  fuggefting  the  firft  hint  of  the 
greater  circulation  j  but  the  full  honour  of  the  latter 
difcovery  muft  be  afcribed  to  our  countryman,  Harvey. 

This  improvement  in  anatomical  knowledge  was  ne- 
ctfi'arily  accompanied  by  a  correfponding  one  in  furgery. 
The  Italian  furgeon,  Maggi,  corrected  the  abfurd  no- 
tions that  his  predccefTors  had  inculcated,  viz.  that  gun- 
fhot  wounds  were  connected  with  combuftion,  and  that 
gunpowder  poifoned  the  wound.  He  (honed  that,  fince 
the  balls  did  not  fct  the  wadding  on  fire  when  they  came 
firft  from  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  they  could  not  be  hot  ; 
nor  could  gunpowder  poifon  a  wound,  fince  it  was  com- 
rofed  of  none  but  harmlefs  materials.  Maggi  likewife 
left  fome  ufeful  directions  concerning  amputation.  Am- 
brofe  Par£  introduced  into  France  the  treatment  of  gun- 
fhot  wounds  cftablifhtd  by  Maggi.  The  fame  practice 
was  likewife  adopted  by  John  Baptift,  Carcano  Leone, 


profefTor  at  Pavia.  Part  was,  however,  unqueftionnbly 
the  moft  celebrated  furgeon  of  the  16th  century.  Be- 
tides the  improved  treatment  of  gun-£hot  wounds,  which 
he  had  the  merit  of  introducing,  together  with  many 
other  peculiar  methods  in  operative  furgery,  be  has  ren- 
dered effential  fervice  to  different  branches  of  that  fcience. 
He  treated,  for  inftance,  the  hydrocele  with  a  feton  ;  as 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  incitlon  were  in  that  age 
more  frequently  obferved  than  tbey  are  at  prefent.  He 
did  not  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  wounded  blood- vef- 
fels,  according  to  the  old  practice,  but  fee u red  them  by 
the  ligature.  The  fracture  of  the  collum  offis  femoris, 
formerly  confidered  as  a  luxation  of  that  bone,  was  firft 
afcertaincd  by  him  with  accuracy  i  he  alfo  reprobated  the 
frequent  drefling  of  ulcers,  and  the  application  of  the 
trepan  to  the  futures  of  the  cranium  and  the  temporal 
bones.  He  made  very  judicious  remarks  on  cone  unions 
of  the  brain,  of  which  Henry  If.  died,  and  on  fuppura- 
tions  of  the  liver  anting  from  injuries  of  the  head. 
Wounds  of  the  throat,  in  which  one  of  the  jugular 
veins,  and  even  the  trachea,  was  cut  tii rough,  he  did  not 
confideras  mortal.  He  fuccefsfully  treated  an  injury  of 
the  nervus  mcdianus  from  venefection,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  Charles  IX.  who  bad  been  fuoject 
to  that  dangerous  accident.  A  perfon  who,  from  lofing 
a  great  part  of  his  tongue,  had  been  fpeechlefs  for  a  co.i- 
fiderable  time,  accidentally  recovered  the  power  of  fpeech, 
by  thrufting  a  table-fpoon  into  his  mouth.  Pare  ingeni- 
oufly  imitated  this  method,  by  contriving  an  appropriate 
instrument. 

Amatus,  or,  according  to  fome,  his  matter  Aldaretti, 
had  invented  the  ufe  of  bougies  ;  and  thofe  instruments 
now  came  into  very  general  ufe,  both  fimple  and  caufti- 
catrd. 

The  doftrine  of  lithotomy  was  confiderabty  improved 
in  this  century,  by  the  invention  of  two  different  me- 
thods of  operating,  namely,  the  great  and  the  Ai$A  opera- 
tion. Germain  Colot  had  undertaken  a  fuccefsful  opera- 
tion for  the  stone,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  proba- 
bly by  the  high  operation  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
learned  furgeons  had  imitated  this  method,  till  an  obfeure 
practitioner  at  Cremona,  John  de  Roman i,  in  1515,  be- 
gan to  adopt  what  is  commonly  called  the  high  opera- 
tion 1  he  taught  it  to  Mariano  Santo  de  Berletta,  a  fur- 
geon at  Naples,  who  defcribed  the  particulars  of  it  in  a 
feparate  treatife,  published  at  Venice  in  1543,  wherein  he 
profeffes  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Komani.  It  is  prob.ible 
that  previous  to  this  time  no  other  method  of  operating 
was  practifed  than  that  known  under  the  name  of  the 
J'maller  apparel**,  which  can  be  employed  only  on  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  fome  rare  inltances 
which  are  related  by  Benivieni  and  Cbrift.  de  Vega,  par- 
ticularly in  women,  the  (tone  had  been  found  in  ttie  ure- 
thra itlelf,  in  which  cafes  it  could  be  more  eafily  ex- 
tracted. But,  fince  that  period,  the  pafTige  was  cleared 
by  the  application  of  the  gorget,  by  means  of  which  the 
forceps  could  be  introduced  into  the  bl.ulder.  Mariano 
Santo  made  ufe  of  the  following  appar.-.tuii  he  firlt  em- 
ployed a  curved  found,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
urethra  fo  as  to  direft  the  point  to  the  left  fide  j  he  ex- 
prefsly  cautioned  the  operator  againft  the  incifion  into 
the  perinaeum,  and  is  therefore  unjuftly  cen Aired  for  hav- 
ing attempted  the  incifion  in  the  middle.  His  found  was 
excavated,  and  he  performed  the  incifion  in  thediroction 
of  the  groove;  then  introduced  the  found,  and  along  with 
it  the  conductors,  and  afterwards  the  gorget,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  conftruction,  terminated  in  a  blunt 
point;  and  laftly,  be  extracted  the  (tone  with  the  forceps, 
and  removed  the  remaining  particles  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
gravel  or  fand,  by  means  of  the  lithotomical  fpoon.  By 
the  application  of  the  blunt  dilator,  the  parts  were  ne- 
ceflarily  lacerated,  and  the  wound  occafioned  by  this  la- 
ceration could  not  be  healed  without  great  difficulty. 
Hence  Le  Dran  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  this  me- 
thod, efpeciaJly  by  making  an  incifion  through  the  prof- 
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tare  gland  and  the  bladder  with  hii  guarded  knife  (Voit- 
tenu  en  rondacke) ;  and  the  immortal  Schmucker  of  Ber- 
lin was  uncommonly  fuccefsful  in  ufmg  the  great  appa- 
ratut  for  lithotomy  in  that  improved  ftate. 

The  difcovery  of  the  high  operation  wai  the  work  of 
neceffity  and  accident.  Peter  Franco,  of  Turrieres  in 
Provence,  furgeon  at  Berne,  Laufanne,  and  Orange,  was 
requefted  in  the  year  1560  to  perform  this  operation  for 
lithotomy,  at  Laufanne,  on  a  child  two  years  of  age.  He 
had  already  begun  to  operate  with  the  fmall  apparatus, 
when  he  found  that  the  done  was  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's 
egg,  and  confeqiM-ntly  too  large  to  be  removed  in  that 
manner.  The  child's  parents  infilled  that  the  operation 
would  neverthelefs  be  hnilhed  $  and,  as  the  bladder  very 
much  projected  above  the  ofi'a  pubis,  be  determined 
upon  making  the  incifion  above  thefe  bones.  Although 
he  eventually  fucceeded  in  this  bold  attempt,  yet  he  pru- 
dently difluades  his  brethren  from  imitating  that  practice} 
and  indeed  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  cffu- 
fion  of  the  urine  into  the  abdomen  is  fo  great,  that  even 
the  improvements  made  by  Douglas,  on  the  high  appa- 
ratus of  Franco,  have  not  much  diminifhed  it.  In  order 
to  remove  the  ftone  from  female  patients,  Franco  rejects 
both  the  large  and  fmaller  apparatus,  while  be  propofes 
merely  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  by  means  of  an  in- 
ftrumcnt  invented  by  himfelf;  after  which  he  extracts 
the  ftone  with  the  forceps,  without  directing  the  parts. 
He  likewife  invented  a  gorgeret,  and  a  forceps,  the  arms 
of  which  expand  in  the  bladder}  but  the  life  of  thefe 
inftruments  has  been  fuperfeded  by  others  that  are  more 
convenient. 

A  very  painful  but  curious  operation  excited  great  at- 
tention during  this  century,  although  it  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  performed.  The  reader  will  perhaps  fmile  at  an 
attempt  to  repair  and  reftore  that  prominent  part  of  the 
human  face,  the  nofe,  when  mutilated  by  accident. 
Barri,  an  Italian  author,  in  his  "  Italia  illuftrata,"  1600, 
confiders  Vincent  Vianeo  as  the  inventor  of  this  lingular 
practice.  However  that  may  be,  two  Sicilian  furgeons 
of  the  name  of  Branca,  father  and  fon,  had,  fo  early  as 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  acquired  celebrity 
by  the  fuccefsful  renovation  of  nofes;  an  art  which  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Bojani.  But  Caf- 
par  Tagliacozzi,  profeflbr  at  Bologna,  raifed  this  art  to 
fuch  high  perfection,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  furgery:  he  became  fo  celebrated  by  his  ope- 
rations, that  his  contemporaries  erected  a  public  monu- 
ment at  Bologna,  where  he  is  reprefented  with  a  nofe  in 
bis  hand.  This  operation  is  defcribed  in  an  interefting 
work,  intitled,  "  Tagliacot.  de  Curtor  Chirurg."  fol. 
Venet.  1 597  }  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the  ingrafting  of 
trees,  expatiates  on  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  the  nofe, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  not  the  lea  ft  danger 
in  cutting  out  a  piece  from  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm. 
With  refpect  to  the  diet  to  be  obferved  during  the  ope- 
ration,  he  gives  ample  and  rigid  inftmctions,  while  he 
maintains  that  the  inoculated  nofe  is  poflefled  of  a  more 
acute  fmell,  and  that  it  generally  grows  much  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  organ  which  had  been  accidentally  loft. 
We  may  fuppofe  that  this  operation  became  lefs  fuccefs- 
ful in  the  hands  of  other  furgeons,  and  fo  fell  into  difufe 
and  contempt,  as  we  find  it  ridiculed  by  Butler  in  the 
>7th  century  1 

So  learned  Tal'iacotius  from 

The  brawny  part  of  porter's  bum 

Cut  fupplemental  nofci,  which 

Woulo  lad  as  long  as  parent- breech} 

And,  when  the  date  of  that  was  out, 

Off  dropt  the  fympatlietic  fnout.  Hudibros,  Canto  i. 

It  has,  however,  been  revived  in  the  prefent  day }  and 
has  been  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs  by  Mr.  Carpue,  Mr. 
Linn,  and  others. 

We  might  here  mention  the  names  of  other  practitioners 
who  improved  and  illuftrated  the  ufeful  art  of  furgery  1  as 


John  de  Vigo,  Jacob  Berengerde  Carpi,  and  Mariano  Sin  to 
de  Berletta }  the  latter  of  whom  abolifhed  the  actual  cau- 
tery in  hemorrhages,  and  urged  the  fuperiority  of  a  pro- 
per ligature.  The  anatomiit  Fallopius,  likewife  culti- 
vated furgery  with  fuccefs,  as  did  moft  of  the  anatomiit  s 
of  his  age;  and  among  them  we  might  enumerate  many 
who  have  contributed  important  improvements,  would 
our  limits  permit. 

The  obftetric  art,  that  important  branch  of  furgery, 
began  to  emerge  from  its  barbarity  during  the  fixtccnth 
century,  and  to  excite  the  attention  of  furgeons  more 
than  it  had  hitherto  done.  There  appeared  fe  vera  I  in- 
troductions to  midwifery,  the  greater  number  of  which, 
however,  contained  much  ufelefs  and  abftrufe  reafoning 
on  the  generation  of  man,  and  the  vitality  of  the  em- 
bryo in  certain  months,  while  they  were  extremely  defi- 
cient in  well  founded  and  practical  rules  for  facilitating 
delivery.  See  the  article  Parturition  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

The  military  furgeons  of  ancient  times  are  very  little 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  Perhaps  they  were  not  in  very 
great  eft'tmation }  as  feems  probable  from  the  perfont 
with  whom  they  are  clafled  in  the  military  code  made  at 
Mans  by  Henry  V.  where,  under  the  head  of  the  pcrfons 
fubjeft  to  the  conftablc  and  marflial,  the  mcdiciire  intro- 
duced in  the  following  company  :  "  Whether  foldiers, 
fboemakers,  taylors,  barbers,  phyficians,  or  «mM«--i»p- 
men."    See  Upton  de  Re  Militari. 

The  low  ftate  of  military  furgery  in  France,  even  fo  late 
as  the  time  of  Francis  I.  (contemporary  with  our  Henry 
VIII.)  may  bs  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from 
an  old  and  fcarce  book  called  Treofure  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  'lima  :  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 536,  the  vic- 
torious king  Fraunces  fent  a  great  army  into  Piedmont 
to  vitaile  Thurin,  &c.  I  was  at  that  time  but  a  young 
chirurgion,  and  but  little  experienced  in  the  art,  bccaule 
I  never  had  as  yet  fcen  the  curation  of  wounds  made  by 

t~  un-ftiot.  True  it  is,  I  had  read  John  de  Vigo,  his  firfte 
ooke  of  wounds  in  gencrall,  chap.  8.  where  he  faith, 
that  tbofe  wounds  made  by  fiery  engines  do  participate 
of  vencnofity,  becaufe  of  the  powder  }  and  for  their  cura- 
tion he  commands  to  cauterize  tbem  with  the  oile  of 
elders,  mixed  with  a  little  treacle.  Yet  neverthelefle, 
becaufe  I  would  not  be  deceived,  before  I  made  ufe  of 
the  faid  boyiing  oile,  knowing  that  it  brought  extreme 
paine  to  the  patient,  I  obferved  the  method  of  other  chi- 
rurgeons  in  the  firlt  dreflinge  of  fuch  wounds,  which 
was  by  the  application  and  infufion  of  the  aforefaid  oile, 
as  hot  as  poflibly  they  could  fuffer  it,  with  tents  and 
fetons  j  wherefore  I  became  emboldened  to  do  as  they 
did.  But  in  the  end  my  oile  failed  me,  fo  that  I  was 
conftrained  to  ufe,  inliead  thereof,  a  digeltive  made  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egge,  oil  of  rofes,  and  terebinth.  The  night 
following  I  could  hardly  deep  at  mine  eafe,  fearing  left 
that,  for  want  of  cauterizing,  I  mould  find  my  patients, 
on  whom  I  had  not  ufed  the  aforefaid  oile,  dead  and  em- 
poyfoned}  which  made  me  rife  early  in  the  morning  to 
vifit  them,  where,  beyond  my  expectation,  I  found  them 
on  whom  I  had  ufed  the  digeftive  medicine,  tofeele  but 
little  paine,  and  their  wounds  without  inflammation  or 
tumour,  having  retted  well  all  that  night}  the  reft,  on 
whom  the  aforefaid  oile  was  applied,  I  found  them  incli- 
ning to  feavers,  with  greate  paine,  tumour,  and  inflam- 
mation, about  their  wounds  }  then  I  refolvcd  with  my- 
felfe,  never  to  burne  fo  cruelly  the  wounded  patients  by 
gun- (hot  any  more.  A  famous  chirurgion  at  Turin, 
propofed  a  balm  for  gun-fhot  wounds  as  follows :  Two 
young  whelps,  one  pound  of  earth-worms,  two  pounds 
of  the  oil  of  lilies,  fix  ounces  of  the  terebinth  of  Venice, 
and  one  ounce  of  aqua  vita;.  In  my  prefence  he  boiled 
the  whelps  alive  in  the  faid  oile,  untill  the  flefh  defertcd 
from  the  bones  1  afterwards  he  took  the  worms,  having 
before  killed  and  purified  them  in  white  wine,  to  purge 
themfelves  of  the  earth  which  they  have  always  in  their 
bodies }  being  fo  prepared,  he  boiled  them  alio  in  the 
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faid  oil,  til!  they  became  dry;  thi»  he  drained  thorow  a 
-  napkin  without  .my  great  expreflion  i  that  doone,  hee 
added  thereto  the  terebinth;  and  laftly  the  aqua  virae ; 
and  called  God  to  witnelfe  that  this  was  his  balme,  which 
he  ufui  in  all  wounds  nude  by  gun-Shoot,  and  in  others 
which  required  fuppuration ;  withall  praying  me  not  to 
divut^e  lu«  fecret." 

How  terrible  muft  have  been  the  State  of  the  military 
hospitals,  and  what  numbers  of  men  muft  have  fallen  a 
facnfice  to  ignorance,  who  under  proper  management 
might  have  been  recovered  to  the  ferviceof  their  country! 
But,  had  as  the  furgeons  were,  fome  were  nevcrthelefs 
necefiary  in  ourarmics;  and,  although  thegeneral  mode  of 
railing  and  pacing  them  is  not  handed  down,  certainly 
fome  regular  torm  of  doing  it  muft  have  exifled. 

In  the  wardrobe  account  of  the  pay  of  the  army  r.iifed 
againft  the  Scots,  by  Henry  II.  in  the  1 5th  year  of  his  reign, 
many  of  the  Welsh  corps  have  an  officer  ftyled  Median  ; 
but  whether  by  that  term  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  is  meant, 
feems  doubtful,  as  the  word  medictis  is  Ibmetimes  ufed 
for  both  a  furgeon  and  an  apothecary.  None  of  thefe 
phyfkians  or  furgeons  are  charged  to  the  English  levies. 
And  to  the  Welch  they  feem  to  bear  no  regular  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  private  men;  a  corps  of  1907 
men  having  only  one,  and  another  of  9(8  having  two  ; 
the  wages  of  all,  except  the  two  laft-named,  was  6d.  per 
diem  each ;  thofc  which  were  raifed  on  the  king's  land  in 
Cardiganshire  had  only  ^d.  each  per  diem. 

In  the  lift  of  the  troops  that  attended  Edward  III.  to 
the  (lege  of  Calais,  only  one  furgeon  is  mentioned,  who 
feem*  to  have  been  part  ef  the  retinue  of  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and,  in  the  military  establishment  of  the  t«th 
of  the  faid  reign,  as  given  in  the  accounts  of  Walter 
Wentwayt,  treasurer  of  the  houfchold,  there  is  one  fur- 
geon  for  the  king'*  houfehold-troops ;  four  doftors  and 
one  furgeon  for  the  army  of  North  Wales;  two  doctors 
and  one  furgeon  for  that  of  South  Wales;  a  fupply  by 
no  means  competent  to  the  number  of  men  to  which  they 
were  appointed.  Suppofingthc  inferior  furgeons  to' have 
been  ftyled  barbers,  like  the  field-ftiaver  of  the  Germans, 
it  feems  reasonable  to  expert  they  would  fomewhere  ap- 
pear on  the  mufler-rolJ. 

Henry  V.  A.  D.  14.15,  engaged  Mailer  Nicholas 
Colnet,  a  phyfician,  to  ferve  him  for  one  whole  year,  in 
the  voyage  then  to  be  made  either  to  the  duchy  of 
Guyenne  or  France.  Colnet  was  to  bring  with  him 
three  archers.  If  the  expedition  went  to  Guyenne,  he 
,was  to  have  for  his  own  wages  forty  marks,  and  twenty 
marks  for  each  of  his  archers,  for  the  whole  year.  If 
to  France,  for  his  own  wages  is.  and  to  each  of  his 
archers  6d.  a  day,  with  regards.  In  the  fame  year  the 
king  engaged  Thomas  de  Moreftede,  a  furgeon,  who 
contracted  to  brin^  with  him  twelve  other  furgeons  and 
three  archers.  Moreftede  was  to  be  paid  as  a  man  at 
armc,  nd.  by  the  day;  and  his  twelve  alTiftants  and  three 
archers,  each  fid.  with  the  ufual  regard.  The  fame  con- 
ditions were  covenanted,  in  cafe  the  campaign  lay  in 
Guyenne,  that  were  made  with  Colnet.  Upon  a  peti- 
tion, the  king  granted  Moreftede  one  waggon  and  two 
fuiiipter-horfcs/for  the  c.trriage  of  the  baggage  and  ne- 
cefTaries  for  himfell  and  the  twelve  other  furgeons.  He 
likewise  petitioned  for  "money  to  buy  necefl'aries  for  his 
office,  but  it  was  not  granted.  The  next  year  the  king 
employed  Moreftede,  joining  with  him  William  B rede- 
ward)  11,  with  the  title  of  his  furgeons,  in  a  commiftion 
to  imprefs  as  many  furgeons  as  they  thought  necefiary 
for  the  expedition,  with  a  fufheient  numl>crof  artificers 
for  making  their  instruments,  to  be  taken  wherever  they 
could  be  Sound. 

Ajnong  ti  e  different  perfons  who  indented  in  the  14th 
of  Edward  IV.  to  fcrve  that  king  in  Normandy  and 
France,  for  one  year,  are  the  following  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons :  Mafter  Jacobus  Fryle,  king's  phyfician,  ss.  per 
diem,  with  two  Servants  at  6d.  per  diem;  Mafter  William 
Ho'obit,  phyfician  and  furgeon  of  the  king's  body,  i8d. 


per  diem ;  feven  furgeons  at  isd.  and  five  other  furgeons 
every  one  at  6d.  per  diem,  for  their  attendance  in  the 
faid  fervice  beyond  fea.  It  is  remarkable,  that  here  are 
juft  twelve  furgeons,  the  fame  number  that  appears  to 
have  been  employed  on  the  expedition  under  Henry  V. 

In  the  expedition  to  St.  (juintin's  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  1557,  an  army  confifting  of  five  hun- 
dred heavy  armed  horSe,  five  hundred  light  horfe,  four 
thoufand  foot,  and  two  hundred  pioneers,  with  officers 
and  a  train  of  artillery  proportionable,,  there  were  fifty- 
feven  furgeons,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  fuite  of 
the  general,  one  to  the  lieutenant-general,  one  to  the 
high  marilchal,  one  to  the  general  of  the  borfeman,  one 
to  the  general  of  the  infantry,  and  one  to  the  mafter  of 
the  ordnance ;  all  thefe  at  the  daily  pay  of  is.  each.  The 
remainder  belonged  to  the  corps  of  horfe,  light  horfe, 
and  infantry,  in  the  proportion  of  one  furgeon  to  an 
hundred  men ;  the  daily  pay  of  a  furgeon  of  heavy 
horfe  was  xs.  of  light  horle  is.  fid.  and  of  infantry  is. 
No  furgeon  is  charged  for  either  the  ordnance  or  pioneers. 

Befides  the  king's  pay,  it  feems  as  if  the  furgeons  of 
former  times,  at  well  as  thofe  of  late,  received  a  weekly 
(toppage  from  the  private  men.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  description  of  the  duties  of  a  mili- 
tary furgeon,  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"Surgeons  fhoulde  be  men  of  fobrietie,  of  good  con- 
fcience,  and  Skillfull  in  that  fcience,  able  to  heal  all 
foarei  and  woundes,  Specially  to  take  oute  a  pellett  oute 
of  the  fame.  All  captaines  muft  have  fuche  furgeons, 
and  ought  to  fee  them  to  have  all  their  oyles,  balrats, 
falves,  and  instruments,  and  neceflary  ftuftc  to  them  be- 
longing*, allowinge  and  fparinge  carriadge  for  the  San*. 
That  every  fouldier,  at  the  paye  daye,  doe  give  unto  the 
furgeon  xd.  at  in  tumet  pafl  hulhe  beene  atcutiomed,  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  wages ;  in  confideration  whereof, 
the  furgeon  oughte  readihe  to  employ  his  induftrie  uppon 
the  foare  and  wounded  fouldier*,  notintermedliuge  with 
any  other  cures  to  them  noyfome.  Kegarde  that  the 
furgeon  bee  truelye  paid  his  wages,  and  all  money  duo 
to  hym  for  cures,  that  bye  the  fame  hee  mave  bee  able  to 
provide  all  fuche  ftuffe  as  to  him  is  needful).  Such  fur- 
geons mufte  weare  their  baldricke,  whereby  they  may  be 
knowen  in  the  tyme  of  (laughter  t  it  is  their  charter  in 
the  field."  From  this  paflage  it  Should  feem  that  fur- 
geons formerly  wore  a  distinguishing  belt  over  their 
Shoulders,  like  that  now  ufed  by  the  itinerant  farriers, 
vulgarly  ftyled  fow-gelders,  in  order  to  protect  their  per- 
fons whilst  administering  to  the  wounded  in  the  field  of 
battle  t  a  precaution  now  rendered  unntcefTary  by  the 
apparatus  of  bandages,  &c.  carried  by  furgeons  attending 
a  party  where  fervice  is  expected,  or  in  a  field  of  battle. 

In  an  estimate  made,  anno  t6xo,  for  an  army  of  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  foot,  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  propofed  by  king  James  to  be  lent  to 
the  Palatinate,  .1  number  of  Surgeons  is  appointcJ,  but 
no  allowance  or  provifion  whatever  appears  in  the  esti- 
mate for  medicines  or  an  hofpital,  although  there  is  a 
very  minute  detail  of  almoft  every  other  necefiary  Itore  ; 
and  this  feems  the  more  extraordinary,  as  many  of  the 
rienced  officers  of  that  time  were  called  in  to 

alTiftin  ' 
for 

physicians,  at  6s.  8d.  per  diem  each  ;  two  apothecarys,  at 
35.  4J.  and  two  furgeons,  each  at  6i.  8d.  Every  regi- 
men t  of  foot  conSifted  of  twelve  companies  of  150  men  each, 
and  had  one  chief  furgeon,  at  4*.  per  diem,  and  another 
furgeon  to  each  company  at  is,  per  diem.  Among  the 
general  officers  of  horfe  is  one  chief  furgeon  at  4s.  a- 
diiy,  probably  to  fuperintend  the  furgeons  of  troops.  To 
every  troop,  which  was  to  confift  ot  a  hundred  men,  one 
furgeon  was  allotted  ;  his  daily  pay,  xs.  6d.  To  the  ord- 
nance, pioneers,  &c.  there  was  allowed  one  barber-fur- 
geon,  at  is.  per  diem  ;  and  two  under  barbcr-furgeons, 
at  6d  a-day  each." 
One  realon  may  be  afligned  for  our  ancient  armies 


moft  experienced  officers  of  that  time  were  called  in  to 
afTift  in  forming  the  estimate.  The  medicinal  lift  appointed 
for  this  expedition  were  !  "  In  the  general's  trayne,  two 
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being  able  to  do  with  fo  (mall  a  number  of  furgeons ;  which 
is,  that,  immediately  after  a  battle,  fuch  of  the  meaner 
fort  of  Soldiers,  wbofe  wound*  feemed  to  require  a  con* 
for  care,  were  by  the  general  diSmifled, 


with  a  fmall  pecuniary  provifion  to  carry 
this,  according  to  B.irncs's  Hiftory  of  Edward  III.  was 


done  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poidiers.  Perhaps 
likewife  the  inferior  furgeons,  ftyled  6<n-i*rs,  were  taken 
from  the  ranks,  and  therefore  paid  and  muttered  as  pri- 
vate men. 

The  practice  of  medicine  did  not  keep  pace  in  improve- 
ment with  anatomy  aod  furgery.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  the  moft  confptcuons  name  we  meet 
with  is  that  of  Paratetfus.  This  bold  and  conceited  cbe- 
mift,  who  had  been  greatly  neglected  in  his  education, 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  principles  of  alchemy,  me- 
dicine, and  aftrology.  He  travelled  much  in  fearch  of 
remedies,  which  he  did  not  difdain  to  accept  from  old 
women,  gipfies,  and  conjurers.  He  acquired  very  great 
reputation;  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  ap- 
pointed profeflbr  of  furgery  to  the  university  of  Bafle. 
The  pathological  doctrines  of  Paracelfus  are  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  ad- 
mitted three  component  parts  of  the  animal  body,  fait, 
mercury,  and  fulphur.  We  muft  not  fuppofe  that  he 
carried  his  notions  fo  far  as  to  conceive  that  thefe  che- 
mical fubftances  were  really  exiftent  in  our  frame.  On 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  merely  ufed  the  above- 
mentioned  terms  to  illuftrate  his  meaning  by  analogy. 
Thus,  mercury  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  principle  of  fluid - 
ity./ulpknr  that  of  inflammability,  and  Jail  folidity.  The 
vital  principle  of  Paracelfus  he  denominated  Arcb*ui\  it 
was  Seated  in  the  ftoroach,  and  was  the  principal  agent 
in  digeftkm;  it  Separated  the  noxious,  and  prepared  for 
aliimuation  the  nutritious,  parts  of  our  aliment,  with  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence,  and  was  the  principal  agent  in 
the  recovery  and  preservation  of  health.  Paracelfus  like- 
wife  mentioned  a  humour  as  producing  difeafe,  though 
be  had  abufed  with  lb  much  virulence  the  humoral  pa- 
thology of  Galen.  This  humour  he  called  T*rtarni\  it 
produced  rigidity  of  the  folids,  vifcidity  of  the  fluids, 
&c.  but  it  Should  be  remarked,  that  this  author  did  not, 
like  Galen,  impute  difeafe  to  the  prefence  of  humour, 
but  humour  to  difeafe  i  for  the  proximate  caufe  of  this 
Tartarus  he  contended  was  the  irregular  action  of  the 
Archxus,  or  prefiding  Spirit,  He  moreover  mentioned 
five  remote  caufes  of  difeafe,  viz.  entn/traU,  ens  vtnem,  ent 
naturaie,  ent  fpirituate,  and  ent  dealt.  Di veiled  of  che- 
mical jargon  and  obfeurity,  the  theory  of  Paracelfus  feems 
to  be  this.  He  remarked,  with  many  others  before  him, 
the  three  principles  of  the  animal  frame )  folidity,  fluidity, 
and  contractility  or  irritability  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  origin  in  fubftances  which  poflefled  properties 
bearing  to  them  a  remote  analogy.  In  the  fecond  place, 
in  tracing  the  phenomena  of  difeafe,  be  referred  to  the 
defective  or  inordinate  energy  of  the  vital  power  the  afli- 
milation  of  noxious  particles  of  food  into  the  blood  ■ 
hence  a  humour  which,  circulating  in  all  parts,  produced 
the  varied  phenomena  of  difeafe.  Paracelfus  in  his  prac- 
tice ufed  the  chemical  remedies  with  fome  fuccefs :  he 
has  the  merit  of  firft  introducing  mercury  as  a  cure  for 
the  venereal  difeafe,  which  had  before  his  time  been 
treated  with  inert  quintefcences,  diet-drinks,  guaiacum, 
&c.  He  was  likewife  the  firft  who  prescribed  opium  freely  ; 
and  he  was  no  friend  to  that  abfurd  practice,  which  had 
come  into  vogue  with  the  Arabian  phySicians,  of  com- 
pounding 50  or  60  funnies  together,  under  the  miftaken 
notion  that  all  the  fubftances  would  retain  and  exert  their 
Separate  virtues,  or  that  among  fo  great  a  number  Some- 
thing would  be  found  applicable  to  the  cafe. 

Modern  pharmacy  may  be  laid  to  commence  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  moft  deplorable  ftaie  of  empirical  bar- 
barity. Though  it  is  probable  that,  among  the  earlier 
practitioners  of  medicine,  remedies  were  employed  in 
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their  moil  Simple  forms,  the  art  of  compounding  a  num- 
ber of  fimples  together  into  one  medicine  had,  by  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  Speaking,  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  which  has  never  been  exceeded.  What 
carried  this  oftentation  of  compofition  to  the  higheft  ex- 
cels, was  the  project  of  framing  antidote*,  which  being 
previously  adminiftered,  might  defend  againft  any  poifon 
whatever  that  (hould  aftcru>nrd$  be  taken  into  the  body. 
To  this  Scheme  is  owing  the  multitudinous  compofition 
of  the  celebrated  Mithndate  and  the  Theriaca;  for  Such 
medicines  muft  of  courfe  recommend  themfelves  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  their  ingredients,  as  they  were  to 
contain  a  proper  antidote  for  every  poflible  Species  of 
poifon,  and  more  efpecially  as  thefe  compositions  were 
to  be  farther  wrought  up  into  little  lefs  than  univerSal 
remedies  for  all  difeafes  to  which  the  human  body  isSubject. 

The  firft  of  thefe  antidotes  was  Said  to  be  compoSed 
from  the  refult  of  experiments  made  Separately  with  all 
kinds  of  Simple  antidotes  by  the  famous  king  whofe  name 
it  bears  1  but,  as  no  records  are  left  us  of  any  of  thofc 
particular  experiments,  we  may  reafonably  conSider  this 
tale  as  fabulous.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  this  medicine 
or  the  Tberiaca  will  ever  again  appear  in  our  Pharmaco- 
poeias, we  Shall,  for  the  amufement  of  our  readers,  de- 
Scribe  the  compofition  of  each,  as  given  in  the  London 
Phannacopceia  pub'ifhed  in  1746. 

The  Mithridate  is  thus  compoSed.  "  Take  of 
cinnamon  14,  drams,  of  myrrh  11  drams  ;  agaric, 
Spikenard,  ginger,  Saffron,  feeds  of  treacle  muftard,  or 
of  mithridate  muftard,  frankincenfe,  '  Chio  turpentine 
of  each  10  drams  1  camel's  hay,  coitus,  or  in  its  ftead  ze ■' 
doary,  Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace,  French  lavender, 
long  pepper,  feeds  of  hartwort,  juice  of  the  rape  of  cil- 
tus,  ftrained  ttorax,  opoponax,  (trained  galbanum,  balSnm 
of  Gilead,  or  in  its  ftead  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  Ruffian 
caftor,  of  each  an  ounce}  poley. mountain,  water-ger- 
mander, the  fruit  of  the  balfam-tree,  or  in  its  ftead  cu- 
bebs,  white  pepper,  feeds  of  the  carrot  of  Crete,  bdellium 
ftrained,  of  each  feven  drama;  Celtic  nard,  gentian-root, 
leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  red  rofes.  Seeds  of  Macedonian 
parfley,  the  lefler  cardamom-feeds  freed  from  their  hunts, 
Sweet  fennel-feeds,  gum  Arabic,  opium  ftrained,  of  each 
five  drams ;  root  of  the  fweet  flag,  root  of  wild  vale- 
rian, anife-feed,  fagapenum  ftrained,  of  each  three  drams ; 
fpignel,  St.  John's  wort,  juice  of  acacia,  or  in  its  ftead 
Japan  earth,  the  bellies  of  Scinks,  of  each  two  drams  and 
a  half ;  clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  reft. 
Diffolve  the  opium  firft  in  a  little  wine,  and  then  mix  it 
With  the  honey  made  hot ;  in  the  mean  time  melt  toge- 
ther in  another  veSTel  the  galbanum,  flora x,  turpentine, 
and  the  balfam  of  Gilead,  or  the  exprefled  oil  of  nutmeg, 
continually  ftirring  them  round,  that  they  may  not  burn ; 
and,  as  loon  as  thefe  are  melted,  add  to  them  the  hot 
honey,  firft  by  Spoonfuls,  and  afterwards  more  freely: 
laftly,  when  this  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  add  by  degrees 
the  reft  of  the  Species  reduced  to  powder." 

The  preparation  of  the  Theriaca  Andromache  or  Venice 
treacle,  is  thus  directed.  "  Take  of  the  troches  of  Squills, 
half  a  pound ;  long  pepper,  opium  ftrained,  dried  vipers, 
of  each  three  ounces ;  cinnamon,  balm  of  Gilead,  or  in 
its  ftead  exprefled  oil  of  nutmeg,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
agaric,  the  root  of  Florentine  orris,  water-germander,  red 
rofes,  Seeds  of  navew,  extract  of  liquorice,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  Spikenard,  Saffron,  ammomum,  myrrh, 
coitut,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary,  camel's  hav,  of  each  an 
ounce;  the  root  of  cinque-foil,  rhubarb,  ginger,  Indian 
leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace,  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  of 
horehound,  and  of  calamint,  French  lavender,  black 
pepper,  feeds  of  Macedonian  parfley,  olibanum,  Chio 
turpentine,  root  of  wild  valerim,  of  each  fix  drams ; 
gentian-root,  Celtic  nard,  fpignel,  leaves  of  poley  - 
mountain,  of  St.  John's  wort,  of  ground-pine,  tops  of 
creeping-germander  with  the  feed,  the  fruit  of  the 
balfam-tree,  or  in  its  ftead  cubebs,  anifefeed,  Sweet  fen- 
nel-feed,  the  lefler  cardamom-Seeds  freed  from  their 
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hulks,  feed  of  bifhop's-weed,  of  hartwort,  of  treacle* 
muftardor  mithridate-muftard,  juice  of  the  rape  of  ciftua, 
acacia,  or  in  it*  Acad  Japan  earth,  gum  Arabic,  ftorxx 
ftrained,  fagapeaum  drained,  Lemnian  eartb,  or  in  it* 
ftead  bole-armcnic  or  French  bole,  green  vitriol  calcined, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  i  root  of  creeping  birthwort,  or  in 
it*  ftead  of  the  long  birthwort,  top*  of  the  Icftcr  centaury, 
feed*  of  the  carrot  of  Crete,  opoponax,  galbanum  ftrained, 
Rullia  carter,  Jew*  pitch,  or  in  it*  ftead  white  amber  pre- 
pared, root  of  the  fweet  flag,  of  each  two  dram*  i  of  cla- 
rified honey  thrice  the  weight  of  all  the  reft.  The  ingre- 
dient* are  to  be  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  a*  in  the 
Mithridate."  The  Theriaca  may  be  confidered  as  a 
modification  of  the  Mithridate  by  Andromacbui,  though 
we  are  not  informed  what  were  hi*  reafoo*  for  the  varia- 
tion*, except  that  by  the  addition  of  the  viper**  fle'h  the 
medicine  wa*  rendered  more  ufeful  againft  the  bite  of 
that  animal.  The  Theriaca  wa*  in  fo  great  repute  before 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  even  the  wife 
Marcu*  Aureliu*  wa*  induced  to  make  a  daily  ufe  of  it, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  hi*  health  ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Galen,  that  hi*  head  wa*  lb  much  affected,  that  be  doled 
in  the  roidft  of  bonnes'*  ;  and,  when  on  tbi*  account  ha 
omitted  the  opium  in  the  competition,  be  could  not  sleep 
at  all. 

When  the  alchemift*  had  extended  the  bound*  of  their 
art  from  the  mere  drudgery  of  manufacturing  gold  and 
filver  to  the  more  noble  and  philofophic  employment  of 
competing  an  unirerfal  elixir  that  fhould  fecure  it*  pof- 
feflbr  from  difeafe,  and  prolong  hi*  life  to  an  indefinite 
period,  pharmacy  derived  from  their  labour*  considerable 
and  folid  advantage*.  The  experiment*  inftituted  by 
thefe  vilionarie*  with  the  metal*,  led  to  the  accidental 
difcovery  of  fbnie  of  the  moft  efficacious  remedie*  which 
we  at  prefent  employ,  efpecially  the  preparation*  of  anti- 
mony and  mercury,  and  moft  of  what  are  called  the  neu- 
tral or  Secondary  lain.  By  calling  in  the  aid  of  fire,  they 
enabled  u*  to  produce  in  bodie*  change*  which,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  tbi*  powerful  agent,  we  mould  have 
been  unable  to  effect.  Now,  every  thine  wa*  fubmitted 
to  <tigr)lion,  calcintitiun,  Jirmt  ntatMnx,  dijlulation,  and  Jub* 
Umatioa  ■,  but,  a*  generally  happen*  in  cafe*  of  innovation 
or  reform,  tliefe  new  method*  of  obtaining  active  reme- 
die* were  carried  to  an  abfurd  and  ridicolou*  extent. 
Finding  that  the  healing  power*  of  many  fubftance*  were 
eliminated  or  increafed  by  the  application  of  heat,  they 
feeir.ed  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  medicine  could  in  no 
cafe  poflef*  any  medical  virtue  till  it  had  been 
placed  upon  the  fire  or  kept  for  fome  hour*  in  a 
furnace.  Hence  the  immenfe  number  of  diftilled  water* 
and  ipiritt,  eflential  and  empyreumatic  oil*,  with  which 
the  old  pharmacopoeia*  are  crowded,  and  which  feem  in 
many  cafe*  to  pofleis  no  other  powers  than  what  ihey  de- 
rive from  the  water  or  the  fpirit  that  form*  the  hulk  of 
the  preparation.  Not  only  plants  and  mineral*,  but  ani- 
mals and  animal  matter*  of  all  kinds,  were  diftilled,  di- 
verted, or  calcined.  Thus,  we  find  a  water  of  j'tuuU,  a 
J)iitit  of  mUlepriin,  an  oil  of  earth-worm*.  Sec.  tic.  The 
abfurd  and  pompous  names  by  which  the  preparation* 
were  diftinguifbed,  are  truly  ridiculous.  Magifttrial 
baif'am,  Hitrn  piers,  Ethiopt  mineral,  Ens  Ftnerit,  Floret 
.1/urM,  Calunttat,  Aquila  alba,  are  a  few  which  long  re- 
tamed  their  feat  both  in  public  and  private  difpenfatoriet. 
As  thefe  preparations  were,  from  their  contriver*,  deno- 
minated chemicul,  the  more  ancient  medicines  which 
xere  drawn  almoft  entirely  from  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  were  denominated  Galenical,  becaufe 
chiefly  employed  by  the  followers  of  Galen.  Hence  the 
diviiion  of  medicines  into  Galenical  and  Chemical,  a  divi- 
fion  which  obtained  for  fome  hundred  year*,  and  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  wat  preierved  in  the  fale-cataloguet, 
Ot  the  London  druggifts. 

The  chief  follower  of  Paracelfus  was  Van  Helmont.  He 
made  many  important  chemical  difcoveries  (  ftrongly  op- 
poled  the  Galenical  doctrine :  and,  though  often  raided  in 


hi*  /peculations  by  a  strong  bias  to  theo(bpbi/m,  be  ob- 
ferved  Nature  very  attentively;  he  pointed  out  more 
fully  than  Paracelfus  had  done,  the  influence  of  the  epi- 
gaftric  organ*  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  fystem  j  and  he 
gave  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  urinary  calculi.  The 
nature  of  inflammation  was  likewife  explained  by  bim, 
and  the  pernicious  conferences  of  exceffive  bleeding 
well  pointed  out.  Van  Helmont  had  not,  however,  many 
adherents  at  the  time  he  lived.  His  theory  waa  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Defcartes,  who  attempted  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  ot  life  according  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
principle*.  Thus,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  animal 
heat  were  produced,  according  to  him,  by  the  ebullition 
or  fermentation  that  took  place  in  the  heart;  digertion 
was  likewife  performed  by  a  fpecies  of  fermentation  j  and 
the  fenfation  of  hunger  proceeded  from  the  acid  which 
was  evolved  during  the  proceti.  To  explain  the  nature 
of  fecretion,  Defcarte*  had  recourfe  to  the  corpulcular 
philofophyi  comparing  the  secreting  organs  to  fieves, 
which  allowed  only  the  more  minute  and  horaogeneotw 
particle*  to  pafs  through,  while  the  coarfer  and  hetero- 
geneous bodie*  were  rejected «  the  round  particle*  were 
fuppofed  by  him  to  enter  into  cylindrical  rubcti  pyrami- 
dal particle* penetrated  by  triangular  pore*,  and  cubical 
particles  by  Iquare  pore*  i  and  in  this  way  each  fecretion 
remained  diftinft,  at  leait  in  the  healthy  ftate.  Thefe 
idea*  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Dutch  phyficians  of 
tb*  time,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  fyftems,  which  di- 
vided the  medical  world  at  the  end  of  the  feventecnth  cen- 
tury, notwithftanding  the  claim*  to  originality  which  le- 
veral  of  their  follower*  have  put  in. 

After  the  revival  of  genuine  philofophy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  medical  fci- 
ence  would  immediately  avail  itfelf  of  it*  light,  and  par- 
take of  its  benefit  t  but  this  wa*  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that,  in  the  firft  inftance,  it  proved  a  new  fource  of 
error, and  threw  freih  impediments  in  the  road  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  opened  to  the  improvement  of  rational 
medicine.  The  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  at  one  of  the  firft  fruit*  of  the 
inquiries  into  nature  begun  in  that  age.  But,  though 
this  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  economy  of  the 
living  body,  it  throws  little  or  no  light  on  the  principle* 
peculiar  to  lire,  being  purely  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  and, 
abstractedly  considered,  hardly  admits  of  any  application 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  On  the  contrary,  this  difco- 
very, by  it*  perverted  application,  tended  to  corrupt  and 
mislead,  by  aloofe  adoption  of  the  principle*  of  mechani- 
cal philofophy,  fo  well  laid  dow  n  in  that  age  by  Galileo 
and  others.  Borelli,  in  invettigating  the  force  of  the 
heart  by  experiment,  eftimated  it  at  180,000  pounds: 
Hales,  at  jt  pounds (  Keil,  at  1  pound.  The  mechanical 
powers  of  the  ftomach  were,  about  the  fame  time,  fub- 
jected  to  experimental  refeajd>  by  Pitcairn,  who  gravely 
gave  out  that  he  found  this  vilcus,  in  the  human  {object, 
exerted  a  force  equal  to  11,900  pounds,  in  comprelTing 
food  in  the  procef*  of  digeftion.  Other*,  conceiving  that 
chemical  power  had  the  chief  fharc  in  thit  function,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  that  the  change  in  the  food  waa 
brought  about  by  means  of  heat  and  fermentation. 
Sounder  principles  have  referred  thefe  changes  to  powers 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  powers  which  characterize  inanimate  nature. 

From  the  picture  that  has  been  exhibited  of  the  innu- 
merable doubt*  and  difficulties  which  clog  the  attainment 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  embarraf*  the  application  of 
it  to  practical  purpofe*,  the  timid,  fceptical,  and  indolent, 
may  be  difcouraged  from  ftudie*  apparently  fo  arduous  in 
their  profecution,  and  fo  quettionable  at  to  the  efficiency 
and  utility  of  their  refulr.  But  it  i*  not  from  character* 
of  this  defcription  that  much  good  can  be  expected  in  any 
of  the  ufeful  arts  of  life.  If  a  like  defpondency  were  to 
pervade  mankind  in  general,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
that  enterpriie  and  energy  which  alone  can  enable  them 
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to  aft  up  to  their  deftiny,  and  follow  up  thofe  pursuits 
upon  which  the  perfeftion  of  their  nature  depend i.  A* 
the  fenfes  would  have  lain  dormant  for  ever  had  there 
been  no  externalobjeftt  to  ftimulate  them,  fo  the  faculties 
and  virtue  which  characterize  rational  nature  and  civilized 
life  could  never  have  been  developed,  but  through  the 
excitement  of  thofe  paint,  wanti,  difficulties  and  dangers, 
inseparable  from  human  life.  By  no  other  arrangement 
could  our  duties,  our  happineft,  our  mental  and  bodily 
perfections,  nave  been  bound  togetherin  one  harmonious 
and  consistent  System.  Let  us  compare  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, under  this  afpeft,  with  thofe  of  navigation  and 
agriculture.  Had  man  been  furnilhed  by  the  Creator 
with  wings,  by  which  he  could  have  travelled  all  fins  and 
oceans,  fo  as  to  foperfede  the  ufe  of  mips,  where  would 
have  been  that  hardihood  of  character,  and  all  thofe  inge- 
nious devices  which  have  called  forth  the  active  energies 
and  deep  researches  of  the  human  mind }  If,  contrary  to 
the  actual  institutions  of  Providence,  the  life  of  man  had 
been  fuftained  by  the  Spontaneous  productions  of  nature, 
inftrxd  of  the  products  of  industry,  neither  the  faculties  of 
the  tnind  nor  the  powers  of  the  body  could  ever  have  been 
developed  s  man  would  have  been  little  fuperior  to  the 
brutes  {  his  active  and  inventive  energies  would  have  lain 
afleep  for  ever  \  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the 
talents  exercifed  in  the  procuring  of  food,  raiment,  and 
fhelter,  nor  in  commercial  intercourse  )  all  the  mutual  and 
endearing  ties  and  dependences  of  Social  and  civilized 
life,  all  trades,  profeiEons,  arts,  and  Sciences,  whether 
miniittring  to  accommodation  or  elegance,  constituting 
man's  greatest  felicity,  whether  as  objects  of  purfuit  or 
enjoyment,  would  have  been  unknown  and  un  tailed.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  reasoning,  beingfounded  on  a  general 

tried,  not  only  by  pain  and  ficknefs,  but  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  remedying  them,  as  exercifes  of  virtue  and  inge-. 
nuity.  Why  ffiould  the  road  to  medical  relief  lie  through 
fewer  and  slighter  struggles  and  dangers,  than  thofe  of 
navigation  and  agriculture  ?  But  the  Subject  is  more 
"~and  emphatically  i  U  u  St  rated  by  the  philosophical 
by  any  amplitude  of  illustration,  or  farther 


 Pater  ipfecolendi  (medendi), 

Haud  facilem  effe  viam  voluit,  priraufque  per  artem, 
Movitagros,  («gras,)  curis  acuens  mortal ia  corda. 

We  Shall  conclude  our  view  of  the  general  Sate  of  pa- 
thology in  the  Sixteenth  century,  with  Some  account  of  the 
violent  difputes  which  prevailed  in  France,  on  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  medical  art  over  thofe  of  Surgery,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  contefted  privileges  of  the  Surgeons.  Al- 
though the  documents  relative  to  this  Subject  have  been 
partly  printed,  or  have  at  lead  not  been  withheld  from  the 
inspection  of  historians,  yet  no  part  of  medical  history  hat 
been  conducted  with  more  partiality,  and  lefs  regard  to 
truth,  by  both  parties.  The  author  of  the  work  entitled 
"Recberches  furl'Origine  et  la  Progres  de  la  Chirurgie  en 
France"  is  guilty  of  the  groflcll  misrepresentation,  though 
this  book  has  by  Some  been  a  Scribed  to  Franc.  Quefnay. 
Pafquier,  in  his  "Recberches  de  la  France,"  fol.  Pans, 
alto,  deServesmuch  more  credit)  and,  therefore,  the  moft 
important  points  relative  to  that  extraordinary  difpute 
are  here  briefly  collected  from  his  more  authentic 
Statement.  And  this  alfo  will  remind  the  reader  of  Similar 
difputes  in  our  own  country,  and  about  the  Same  time  i 
for,  it  has  been  already  hinted,  that,  during  great  part  of 
the  1 6th  century,  forgery  was  practised  indiscriminately 
by  barbers,  farriers,  and  Sow-gelders.  We  know  that 
barbers  and  Surgeons  continued  for  aoo  years  after  to  bj 
incorporated  in  one  company,  both  in  London  and  Paris. 
In  Holland  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  that, 
even  to  this  day,  barbers  exercise  the  razor  and  lancet 
alternately. 

The  Surgcoas  of  Paris  had,  Since  the  time  of  Lanfranc, 


(1*9  $),  formed  a  diSHnft  body,  called  the  College  of  St. 
Come )  and  they  obtained  additional  and  respectable  pri- 
vileges from  Philip  the  Fair,  in  t  jii,  which  entitled  them 
to  equal  rank  with  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty 
hence  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  barbers  Should 
ufnrp  the  right  of  bleeding,  applying  platters,  and  treating 
external  injuries  and  ulcere.  In  con  Sequence  of  this  en- 
croachment, the  Surgeons,  in  1+15,  obtained  an  aft  or 
arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  which  the  performance 
of  chirurgical  operations  was  prohibited  to  the  barbers, 
while  they  were  permitted  to  drefs  wounds,  and  extirpate 
corns  by  the  knife.  But  the  phyucians  embraced  the 
caufe  of  the  barbers,  and  instructed  them  in  the  practice 
of  forgery,  with  a  view  to  take  revenge  on  the  Surgeons, 
who,  it  was  affirmed,  had  uforped  medical  privileges. 
The  complaint  of  grievances  which  the  Surgeons,  on  this 
occafion,  laid  before  the  faculty,  in  the  years  1491  and 
1494,  were  not  attended  with  any  effect ;  and  the  members 
of  the  faculty  were  even  permitted  to  deliver  anatomical 
lectures  to  barbers  in  the  French  language.  The  Surgeons 
again,  though  in  vain,  represented  to  the  faculty,  that 
they  acted  contrary  to  the  laws  made  by  themfelvet,  by 
permitting  their  members  to  inftruft  barbers  in  the 
Knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  this  in  their  native  language. 
However,  no  other  redreSs  could  be  obtained,  but  that  of 
Keenfing  the  Surgeons  to  undertake  public  diffeftions,  and 
of  granting  them  a  certain  rank  above  the  barbers,  for 
which  they  paid  Sixty  folidos  annually  to  the  treaSurer  of 
the  faculty.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1501 ;  and 
in  1 505  the  Surgeons  renewed  their  application  in  the 
character  of  Scholars  or  pupils  to  the  faculty,  whom  they 
intreated  to  confirm  their  privileges)  but  Helin,  the 


of  that  body,  Sent  them  the  discouraging  anSwer, 
that  their  pretended  rights  or  immunities  had  oeen  ac- 
quired by  Surreptitious  means. 

In  the  fame  year,  the  phySicians  of  Paris,  as  PaSquier 
expreffes  himfelf,  paffed  the  Rubicon,"  and  entered  into 
a  formal  con t raft  with  the  barbers,  who,  on  account  of 
their  implicit  obedience,  were  patronized  in  preference  to 
the  Surgeons.  The  barbers  were  consequently,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  Surgeons,  pronounced  to  be  "  the  true  Scho- 
lars of  the  faculty  1"  they  were  matriculated  under  that 
name  j  but  a  promife  was  exacted  from  them,  according 
to  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  adminifter  internal 
medicines,  without  consulting,  in  every  cafe,  a  member  of 
the  medical  faculty)  they  farther  agreed  to  undergo  an 
examination,  previous  to  their  commencing  bufineSs  as 
mafters.  After  that  period,  the  barbers  were  no  longer 
called  BarUton/brtt,  the  complaiSant  faculty  having  con- 
ferred or  them  the  more  honourable  title  of  Chintrgici  « 
Toajlrina,  or  Tonfora  CMrorgiei.  A  few  days  after  this 
change,  the  faculty  proceeded  to  Such  extremities  as  to 
proSecute  the  Surgeons  in  a  court  of  law,  becauSe  they  had 
received  information,  that  Several  Surgeons  bad  prescribed 
internal  remedies  without  the  previous  advice  of  a 
pbyfician. 

At  that  time,  probably,  no  man  of  genius  and  activity 
preSided  over  the  College  of  St.  C6me  (  for  no  Sooner  was 
Stephen  Barat  elected  president  of  that  college,  than  the 
Situation  of  affairs  was  thoroughly  changed.  In  the  year 
1515,  he  urged  the  faculty  to  exempt  the  Society  oS  Sur- 
geons from  the  oppreffive  tax  they  were  obliged  to  pay  an- 
nually, and  not  to  compel  them  to  attend  the  lectures 
given  by  members  of  the  faculty.  At  Barat  addreffed 
himself  to  the  whole  univerfity,  and  as  old  Helin,  the  molt 
zealous  antagonist  of  the  forgeons,  died  in  the  fame  year, 
this  remonftrance  bad  the  denred  effect.  The  univerfity 
iffued  a  decree,  by  which  the  Surgeons  of  Paris  were  no- 
minated Scholajiici,  or  perpetual  Scholars  of  the  faculty. 
But  Still  greater  immunities  were  granted  to  the  forgeons 
in  1 54J,  by  the  good  offices  of  William  VavaSfeur.principal 
forgeon  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  He  effected  a  complete 
Separation  of  the  barbers  from  the  forgeons  j  and  at  the 
Same  time  obtained  a  decree,  in  conformity  to  which  every 
matter  of  the  chirurgical  art,  if  he  withed  to  obtain  the 
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was  at  once  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  fchool,  and 
obtained  at  length  the  right  of  creating  Marten,  Bache- 
lor*, Licentiate*,  and  Doctors,  of  Surgery.  In  confequence 
of  this  arrangement,  Henry  II.  granted  to  the  members 
of  the  Chirurgical  College  of  St.  Louis,  all  the  preroga- 
tive* attached  to  a  faculty  ;  and  the  patent  iffuei!  on  that 
occafion  was  regiftered  in  the  parliamentary  laws,  under 
the  name  of  Jsttres  <fO&roi, 

In  the  year  1551,  the  medical  faculty,  under  the 
deanery  of  John  du  Hamel,  re-commenced  the  difpute 
■gainft  the  furgeons.  Although  Rudolph  le  Fort,  dean 
o4  the  College  of  St.  Louii,  zealoutly  defended  the  fur- 
geons, yet  du  Harael  found  the  means  of  procuring  a  re- 
peal of  the  decree  enacted  in  1515  ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  that  law,  the  furgeons  were  again  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  an  examination  before  the  medical  faculty.  Under 
Henry  III.  however,  the  furgeoni  once  more  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  their  privilege*,  in  1577,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  confer  academical  dignities  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  newoppofition  of  the  faculty  in 
1579,  the  furgeont,  a*  well  a*  the  univerfity  of  Pari*,  were  in 
the  fame  year  favoured  with  an  indult  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  while «le  Thou  vindicated  the  caufe  of  the  former,  in 
a  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  manner,  againft  the  oppreflions  of 
the  faculty.  The  college*  fubfequently  eftablifhed  by  fur- 
geons  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  authority,  that,  in  the 
year  1596,  they  were  empowered  to  give  politive order*  to 
the  barbers,  in  difficult  chirurgicalcafes  always  to  con- 


ference of  phyftology ;  the  influence  which  it  neceflarily 
exerted  on  the  doctrines  of  pathology ;  and  the  general 
revolution  which  arofe  from  this  fource  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  medical  knowledge}  will  jullify  ua  in 
giving  a  flight  hiftorical  (ketch  of  the  fubject,  and  in 
pointing  out  the  opinion*  held  by  thofe  auatomifts  and 
phyftologirts  who  preceded  our  immortal  countryman 
Harvey.  To  him,  indeed,  the  glory  of  this  greateft  of  all 
phyfiological  difcoverie*  has  been  aligned  by  the  alruolt 
unanimous  concurrence  of  hi*  fucceflbr*.  Some,  however, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  fame, 
by  afcribing  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  to  various 
preceding  writer*.  Mr.  Dutens,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  "  Recherche*  furl'OriginedesDecouvertetattribu6c* 
aux  Modtrnes,"  has  brought  forward  paflages  from 
Hippocrate*,  Plato,  Ariflotle,  Juliu*  Pollux,  Apuleiut, 
and  other*,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  knew  the  courfe 
of  the  blood.  After  the  pofitive  dogmatical  adertions 
with  which  the  author  fets  out,  we  are  furprifed  by  the 
weaknef*  and  inadequacy  of  hi*  proofs,  and  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  incontillency  by  fuppoftng  him  to  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  fubjecl.  He  quote*  a  few  infu- 
lated  paflages  which  cannot,  by  the  moil  favourable  inter- 
pretation.lJeconftrued  into  the  femblance  of  a  proof,  that 
the  writers  in  quedion  knew  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But  the  only  fair  and  unexceptionable  method  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  individual  was  acquainted  with  a 
particular  faft,  is  to  confider  all  that  he  ha*  faid  on  the 
fubjecl,  and  to  draw  our  inferences  from  the  refult  of  this 
general  examination.  Such  an  inquiry  will  prove  mod 
clearly,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation,  fuch  as  we 


fult  a  fworn  furgeon,  and  upon  no  account  to  undertake  poffef*  at  prefent,  can  be  afcribed  to  no  one  before 
the  treatment  ot  any  other  but  the  flighted  external  inju-    Harvey ;  although  a  part  of  the  fubject,  viz.  the  paflage  of 


ries.  Thefc  privilege*  and  prerogative*  of  the  furgeons 
of  Paris  were  further  confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  in  «6ot, 
and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1614.. 

About  thi*  time  wa*  framed  the  following  oath,  which 
to  this  day  is  taken  by  every  phyfician  »k  takes  a  degree 
at  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier.  "  I,  ,  be- 

fore the  image  of  Hippocrates,  in  prefence  of  the  profcf- 
fors  of  this  fchool,  and  of  my  dear  fellow-collegians,  do 
fwear,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  be  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  honour  and  probity  in  tbeexcrcife  of  medicine. 
I  will  give  my  care  grntuitoufly  to  the  indigent,  and  will 
not  exad  a  friary  beyond  my  juft  demands.  Admitted 
into  the  interior  of  families,  my  eye*  (hall  not  fee  what 
they  ought  not  to  fee,  nor  (hall  my  tongue  betray  any 
secrets  confided  to  me;  nor  (hall  my  proleflion  be  made 
available  to  corrupt  moral*,  or  to  favour  guilt.  Re- 
fpeftful  and  grateful  to  my  matter*,  I  will  endeavour  to 
return  to  their  children  the  inttruftion  which  I  have 
gathered  from  the  father*.  May  men  grant  me  their 
efleem  in  proportion  as  I  am  faithful  to  thi*  oath  j  and 
mav  I  be  difgraccd  among  my  colleagues  when  I  fwerve 
from  it." 

III.  From  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present 
Time. 

The  mod  brilliant  difcovery  of  the  17th  century  was 
that  of  the  cireu/uJion  of  tlie  Lived,  by  our  countryman 
Harvey,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1578.  He  firft  opened 
the  difcovery  in  1616,  in  his  lectures  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum  ; 
but  his  work,  containing  the  details,  was  not  publiflaed 
till  the  year  161.8,  when  his  "  Exercitatio  anatomica  de 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Aniinalibus"  appeared  at 
Frankfort :  and  thi*  is  the  only  edition  which  bear*  the 
(tamp  of  Harvey'*  own  authority.  This  trcatife,  which 
Mailer  has  molt  appropriately  ftyled  aurcvm  apuj'culunt,  is 
confiructed  entirely  upon  the  refult  of  experiment,  and 
contain i  an  excellent  arrangement  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
autltoi  was  now  created  phyfician  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
deroonftrated  the  circulation  before  him  in  a  living 
animal. 

The  vail  importance  of  this  difcovery  to  the  whole 


the  blood  through  the  lungs,  had  been  defcribed  by  leve- 
ral  perfons  before  the  time  of  that  illudrious  character. 

That  the  blood  moves,  has  been  universally  known  and 
admitted,  lince  the  fcience  of  medicine  has  aflumed  a  dif- 
tincl  form  s  how  much  of  its  courfe,  and  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  its  motion,  has  been  afcertaincd  at  any  given  pe- 
riod, is  another  que&ion.  The  circulation  is  fo  generally 
known  in  the  prefent  day,  and  the  proofs  on  which  it  reft* 
are  fo  obvious  and  familiar  to  every  tyro  in  the  profenlon, 
that  we  feel  furprifed  how  they  (hould  fo  long  have  es- 
caped the  obfervation  of  the  numerous  ingenious  and 
learned  characters,  whofe  names  adorn  the  annals  of  ana- 
tomy. Wc  mud  remember  that  the  courfe  of  the  blood, 
taken  altogether,  forms  a  fubject  of  confiderable  intricacy; 
that  the  purfuit  of  anatomy  was  attended  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  fcience  with  confiderable  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  that  the  unlimited  fway  which  theauthority 
of  Galen  held  over  the  minds  of  men  for  fome  < 


precluded  all  attempts  at  further  inveftigation. 

Hippocrates  dates  that  the  blood  meets  with  obftacles 
in  its  courfe,  which  retard  or  entirely  arred  it*  progrefs; 
that  it  goes  from  the  internal  parts  toward*  the  furface ; 
and  rice-re  i,  that  the  blood  mud  flow  forwards  from 
the  heart,  (fnce  the  valves  hinder  it*  return,  and  that  the 
arteries  are  diftended  when  their  blood  i*  flopped.  In 
fpcaking  of  the  blood'*  motion,  he  compare*  it  to  the 
courfe  of  river*,  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  and 
even  to  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  He  affigns  the 
origin  of  the  arteries  to  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  veins 
tothe  liver;  and  fuppoles  that  there  are  two  oppoiite  mo- 
tion* in  the  temporal  arteries,  by  which  their  puliation; 
are  produced.  He  1  peaks  of  four  fluids  in  the  body,  the 
blood,  water,  mucus,  and  bile,  which  come  from  the 
heart,  head,  fpleen,  and  liver;  all  thofe  parts  are,  how- 
ever, fupplied  from  one  principal  fource,  the  Aomach. 
Can  we  difcover  any  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  the  circu- 
lation in  this  coutuiion  of  ideas;  and  may  we  not  he 
juftly  furprifed,  to  find  that  enlightened  men  (hould  he 
lb  led  away  by  theirprejudices,  as  to  allow  to  Hippocrates 
the  knowledge  of  a  difcovery,  which  no  one  had  per- 
ceived  in  his  writings  for  nearly  three  thouland  years  ? 
The  obfervations  o?  the  founder  of  medicine  had  led 
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aftray  afl  who  followed  him  to  the  lima  of  Harvey  i  but, 
when  the  refearches  of  that  great  man  had  unfolded  the 
royftery  of  the  circulation,  his  enemies  dared  to  affirm, 


that  the  writings  of  Hippocrate*  had  furniflied  the  lights 
which  guided  him  in  the  path  of  difcovery. 

The  philofophers  who  joined  the  ftudy  of  medicine  to 
that  of  the  other  fciences,  feera  to  have  been  equally  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  blood's  motion. 
Thus,  Ariftotle  exprefsly  ftates  that  the  blood  never  re- 
turn to  the  heart.  The  Alexandrian  anatomiftt  main- 
tained that  the  arteries  held  no  blood,  but  were  filled 
t»ith  air  i  from  which  circumftanee  they  gave  them  the 
name,  which  they  have  constantly  retained,  from  emp,  air, 
and  Txftv,  to  hold.  To  explain  the  occurrence  of  blood 
in  thete  veffels  after  death,  they  fuppofed  theexiftence  of 
fubrle  communications  with  the  veins. 

The  genius  of  Galen  difdained  to  follow  blindly  the 
steps  of  his  predecefTors ;  and  he  endeavoured  at  leaft  to 
dilcover  the  truth  by  experiments  and  obfervations  on 
the  ftructure  of  the  body.  By  thefe  means  he  afcertained 
fome  facts,  although  he  could  not  fucceed  in  piercing  the 
veil  which  concealed  the  fecret  of  the  circulation.  He 
feems  to  have  recognized  the  ufe  of  the  valves  at  the  two 
orifices  of  the  ventricles.  He  proved,  by  tying  an  artery 
with  two  ligatures,  that  thefe  vefTels  contain  blood  during 
life;  and  ftates  that  they  are  filled  by  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  they  pulfate.  Thefe 
circumftances  feem  to  indicate  a  conbderable  advance- 
ment  in  the  knowledge  of  the  circulation  j  but  we  muft 
mention,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  impartiality,  the  contradic- 
tions and  uncertainty  which  prevail  in  the  works  of 
Galen  on  this  fubject,  and  the  limits  which  his  labours 
could  not  exceed.  He  (till  referred,  with  Hippocrates, 
the  origin  of  the  veins  to  the  liver,  and  fuppofed  a  paflage 
of  the  blood  through  the  feptum  of  the  ventricles,  white 
a  fmall  portion  entered  the  pulmonary  artery  to  nourifh 
the  lungs  •.  he  imagined,  laftly,  that  it  might  pafs  recipro- 
cally between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins. 

There  could  be  little  reafon  to  expect,  that  in  the 
troubled  and  barbarous  times  which  followed  the  age  in 
which  Galen  flourished,  the  fecret  of  the  circulation 
Should  be  difcovered  j  (till  lefs  that  it  fhould  be  explained 
to  phyficians  by  men  whofe  nurfuits  were  foreign  to  the 
Science  of  medicine.  Yet  it  has  been  boldly  allerted 
that  Nemefius,  biSbop  of  Emefa,  knew  the  courle  of  the 
l>Joc;1,  as  it  has  been  afcertained  by  the  fubfequcnt  la- 
bours of  Harvey.  The  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
his  works,  has  imbibed  the  true  fpirit  of  a  commentator  j 
wbo  di (covers  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  meanings 
which  never  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  authors) 
and  abufes  the  moderns  as  plagiarilts,  for  decorating 
tbemfelves  with  thedifcoveries  of  antiquity.  But  on  what 
grounds  docs  Netnefius  claim  the  honour  of  a  difcovery, 
denied  to  fo  many  great  geniufes?  Becaufe,  according 
to  Frcind,  the  bifhop  ftates,  that  the  blood  panes  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins  during  fleep.  This  restriction  im- 
mediately overturns  the  claim  (  which  would  indeed  be 
deftroyed  by  the  kind  of  motion  that  he  fuppofes  to  take 
place,  viz.  a  reciprocal  alternation  of  undulations,  like 
that  of  the  Euripus.  In  another  paffage  cited  by  Dutens, 
he  f peaks  of  the  arteries  in  their  dilatation  attracting  the 
blood  from  the  veins ;  but  this  paflage,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  at  p.  16,  Sufficiently  proves  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter;  and  exemplifies  Still  further  the 
abfurdity  of  a  perfon's  attempting  to  dogmatize,  as 
Dutens  has  done,  on  Subjects  of  which,  as  being  foreign 
to  his  profefRon,  and  difficult  of  invettigation,  he  cannot 
rcaionahly  be  expected  to  be  a  competent  judge. 
"Thtse,"  to  ufe  the  words  of  Senac,  "a  theologian 
writes  on  the  nature  of  man}  a  fubject  which  does  not 
very  properly  belong  to  fuch  a  writer :  on  no  other  tefti- 
mony  than  (ome  vague  and  ridiculous  expreffions,  be 
gains  the  credit  of  knowing  the  circulation,  of  which  the 
greatest  pliyficiaasand  anatomists  had  been  hitherto  com- 
pletely ignorant.  Thus  it  it,  that  interpreters  and  com- 
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1  by  a  blind  zeal  for  antiquity,  and 
difcover  hidden  meanings  in  the  moft  limple  expreffions. 
How  would  their  boldnefs  and  aflu  ranee  have  been  aug- 
mented, if  Nemefius  had  exprefled  himfelf  as  clearly  as 
an  ancient  fcholiaft  of  Euripides  has  done,  where  he  lays, 
-  that  the  blood  flows  through  the  veins,  and  that  thefe 
veflels  receive  it  from  the  arteries."  Should  we,  however, 
on  this  infulated  and  cafual  expreflion,  be  jnftified  in  be- 
stowing on  a  weigher  of  words,  and  meafurerof  phrafes, 
the  honour  of  a  difcovery,  which  had  eluded  the  re- 
fearches  of  the  greatest  philofophers  > 

The  (late  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  languifhed  during  the  fucceedingagcj.does  not 
allow  us  to  expect  that  any  writer  of  that  period  can  dif- 
pute  with  Harvey  the  honour  of  the  great  difcovery. 
About  the  fixteenth  century  the  curioSity  of  mankind 
was  again  excited  to  the  investigation  of  this  intefefting 
fubject.  Reafon,  which  had  hitherto  fubmittcd  to  the 
yoke  of  authority,  began  to  alTert  her  rights  j  and  Several 
phyficians  were  bold  enough  to  examine  fubjects  which 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  had  not  been  able  to  develope. 

Thefirft  ray  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  circulation,  by 
a  man,  whole  name  cannot  be  mentioned  without  ex- 
citing feelingsof  companion  for  his  unmerited  and  barba- 
rous treatment,  and  of  indignation  at  the  unrelenting 
bigotry  of  his  cruel  perfecutor.  Gifted  with  an  ardent 
and  penetrating  genius,  Serretta  made,  a  rapid  pro^reO, 
at  a  very  early  age,  in  the  fciences  of  natural  philoiophy 
and  divinity.    Compelled  to  leave  Spain,  his  native 


country,  he  raffed  into  France,  and  Studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  under  Winter  d'Andemach,  who  was  profelibr  in 
the  college  lately  founded  by  Francis  I.  He  vilited  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  and  Germany,  and,  after  various 
persecutions  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  fettled 
in  Dauphiny.  But  Calvin,  being  too  narrow-minded  to 
grant  to  a  rival  that  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
confeience  which  he  had  fo  Successfully  exerted  in  hie 
own  perfon,  had  hira  feized  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Thus,  fays  Portal,  "  one  heretic  deftroyed  ano- 
ther 5  but  the  difference  was,  that  an  ambitious  and  de- 
signing knave  prononnced  the  condemnation,  and  one  of 
the  fineft  and  molt  enlightened  geniufes  of  Europe  was 
the  Lamented  victim  ofthis  iniquitous  Sentence." 

The  paffage,  which  proves  Servetus  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  occurs  in  his 
work  dt  Re/iUulione  Cknfiianifmi ;  which,  having  been 
carefully  deftroyed  on  account  of  the  herefy  which  it 
contains,  is  now  extremely  fcarce  ;  lb  that  two  or  three 
copies  only  are  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  the  duke  de  la 
Valiere  gave  the  fum  of  1  jal.  for  one.  It  ftates,  that  the 
vital  fpirit  is  compofed  ol  the  molt  fubtile  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  air,  which  insinuates  it (elf  into  the 
lungs ;  and  that  the  fotirce  of  this  blood  is  in  the  right 
ventricle.  "  But  the  communication,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
paffage  of  the  blood,  from  the  riglit  to  the  left  ventricle, 
does  not  take  place  acrofs  the  middle  feptum,  as  ncrfons 
have  generally  imagined  ;  it  depends  on  a  more  lingular 
Structure.  In  the  long  windings  of  the  lung,  this  fubtile 
blood  is  agitated,  and  prepared  by  the  action  of  the 
vifcus,  and  gains  a  yellow  colour.  From  the  vtnu  arteriofa 
(pulmonary  artery)  itpaffes  into  the  arttri&vtnoj*  (pul- 
monary veins)  where  it  becomes  mingled  with  the  air 
that  has  entered  the  lungs,  and  lofes  its  fuliginous  excre- 
ments. Laftly,  it  enters  the  left  ventricle,  which  attracts 
it  in  its  dialtole.  Such  is  the  preparation  of  the 
blood,  from  which  the  vital  fpirir  is  formed  j  this  prepa- 
ration, and  this  paffage  from  the  arterial  vein  into  the  ve- 
nous artery,  are  evidently  proved  by  the  fize  of  the  vef- 
fels j  which  would  not  be  lb  large,  nor  pofTcfs  fo  many 
brancbes  j  nor  carry  to  the  luag  lo  great  a  volume  of 
blood,  if  it  were  deftined  to  the  nourishment  only  of  the 
vifcus."  He  adds,  that  the  vital  fpirit  is  fent  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  all  the  arteries  of  the  hody.  This  repre- 
sentation proves  inconteftably  that  Servetus  knew  the 
minor  circulation.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building, 
I  which 
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which  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  great  geniufes  of 
antiquity.  In  order  to  perfect  this  defign,  it  was  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  extend  the  ideas  of  the  nrft  architect.  He  in- 
dicated  the  route,  through  which  the  blood  palTe*  from 
the  right  to  the  left  ventricle  ;  it  remained  to  be  proved 
that  all  the  blood  take*  this  paffage,  and  that  it  return* 
again  to  the  heart  from  the  arterie*  through  the  vein*. 

Theobfcure  Iketch  of  the  circulation,  which  wa*  fur- 
nifhed  by  Servetus,  appear*  in  a  more  finilhed  and  lu- 
minous form  in  the  work*  of  Reaidus  Columbus.  He 
defcribe*  the  entrance  of  the  blood  inio  the  heart  from 
the  vena  cava,  and  its  fubfequent  paiTage  through  the 
lung*  into  the  left  ventricle  and  aorta.  He  advanced  a 
ftep  farther  than  Servetus  ;  for  he  dates  that  the  whole 
blood  panes  through  the  lungs,  and  not  the  vital  fpirit 
only.  But  he  falls  into  the  lame  error  with  preceding 
anatomilt*  on  the  fubject  of  the  liver;  fuppoling  that 
eland  to  be  the  fourcc  of  the  blood  which  nourifhe*  the 
itomach,  fpleen,  5cc.  Arantius  and  Caclalpinu*  delcribed 
more  perfectly  and  clearly  than  Columbu*  the  paffage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lung* ;  which  they  confirmed  by 
feveral  arguments  drawn  from  the  ftructure  of  the  parts, 
and  particularly  from  the  poiition  and  mechanifm  of  the 
valves.  The  latter  indeed  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
grand  delideratum,  the  paflage  of  the  blood  from  the  ar- 
teries through  the  veins  to  tiic  heart.  He  obferves  that 
a  vein  fwells  below  the  ligature;  but  he  did  not  follow 
this  up  to  prove  the  circulation.  He  fay*  that  the  blood 
return*  to  the  heart  through  the  vein*  during  fleep  j  but 
be  fuppofed  it  to  move  backward*  and  forward*  in  the 
fame  veflcls,  like  the  Euripu*.  He  was  mifled  alfo  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  liver,  where  fo  many  phyfiologilts 
have  loft  themfclves.  The  arrangement  of  the  arteries 
and  vein*  in  this  organ  prefents  fuch  an  intricate  combi- 
nation, that  we  need  not  wonder  at  it*  proving,  for  fo 
long  a  time,  a  fource  of  miftake  and  illusion.  Paul  Sarpi, 
the  learned  hiftorian  of  the  council  of  Trent,  i*  one  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  circulation  is  faid  to  have  been  known; 
but  the  want  of  all  arguments  that  bear  the  leaft  convic- 
tion on  the  fubject,  will  juftify  us  in  declining  any  par- 
ticular confidcration  of  his  claim,  as  well  at  thole  of 
Fabri  a  Jefuit,  of  Helvicu*  Dietericus,  and  other*. 

Notwithftanding  the  labour*  and  writings  of  the  ana- 
tomifti  whofe  opinions  we  have  thus  curforily  examined, 
the  minds  of  men  were  ftill  enilaved  by  tnofe  error*, 
which,  having  prevailed  for  fo  many  centuries,  had  ac- 
quired the  fa  net  Ion  which  time  and  authority  bellow  on 
any  opinions,  however  abfurd.  The  mod  enlightened 
phyfician*  were  fatisned  with  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
celTors  ;  and  Harvey  alone  had  fufficient  courage  and  in- 
formation to  canvafs  thefe  inveterate  prejudices,  which 
length  of  time  bad  confecrated  a*  infallible  truths.  He 
obferved  and  defcribed  the  true  courfc  of  the  blood  with 
a  wonderful  fagacity  and  clearnef*.  None  of  the  argu- 
ments, which  prove  the  circulation,  efcaped  the  refearcbe* 
of  this  acute  obferver;  fo  that  a  modern  phyfiologift,  in 
recounting  the  proof*  of  this  phyfiological  fail,  could  add 
little,  if  any  thiug,  to  what  i*  accumulated  in  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Harvey.  He  wa*  not  contented  with  de- 
monuTating  the  circulation  in  fomc  parts  only  ;  but  fol- 
lowed up  the  fubject  in  all  the  vifcera  of  the  body.  He 
traced  the  courfc  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  where 
every  preceding  anatomift  had  difcovered  nothing  but 
perplexity  and  confufton.  The  work  of  Harvey  is,  in 
fl.ort,  one  of  thofe  rare  and  precious  productions  which 
embrace  a  fubject  in  it*  whole  extent,  and  prefent  it  to 
the  mind  in  fo  perfect  and  finilhed  a  form,  a*  fcarcely  to 
admit  a  fingle  addition  or  improvement. 

The  merits  of  our  countryman,  whofe  fame  can  never 
perifh  while  medical  fcience  continues  to  be  cultivated, 
will  be  exalted  to  a  ftill  higher  pitch,  when  we  confider 
the  Date  of  medical  knowledge  in  England  at  that  time. 
While  anatomical  fc hoots  had  been  long  eftablilhed  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  feveral  teacher*  bad 
rendered  their  name*  illuftriou*  by  the  fuccefsful  purfuit 


of  the  fcience,  anatomy  was  dill  unknown  in  England, 
where  diftection  had  hitherto  hardly  begun.  Yet,  ar  this 
inaufpiciou*  period,  did  Harvey  make  the  difcovery, 
which  may  be  confidered  a*  a  fecond  and  more  perfect 
foundation  of  the  fcience  of  medicine ;  and  which  amply 
juftifies  Haller  in  ranking  him  a*  fecond  to  Hippocrates 
only. 

The  publication  of  this  grand  difcovery  roufed  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  The  old  profeflbn,  accuftomcd 
to  pay  a  blind  and  implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of 
Galen,  which  was  now  utterly  fubverted,  and,  atbamed 
of  confcliing  that  their  whole  life  had  been  fpent  in  teach- 
ing the  grofl'eft  errort,  took  up  their  pens  in  oppofifjon 
to  the  author  of  thele  innovations.  One  party  alTerted 
that  the  difcovery  wa*  not  a  new  one :  that  it  bad  been 
known  to  feveral  perfons,  and,  indeed,  to  all  antiquity*. 
Such  were  the  aliertions  of  Nardi,  Vander  Linden,  Hart- 
mahn,  Almetoveen,  Barra,  Drclincourt,  Patin,  Falconet, 
Heiflcr,  Regnault,  Stc.  A  fufHcient  refutation  of  thefe 
ftatement*  will  be  found  in  the  hiilorical  iketch,  which 
we  have  already  exhibited.  Other  adverfjriet  of  Harvey 
proceeded  in  a  more  rational  manner;  and  attempted  to 
difprove  his  ftatement*  by  experiment  and  reafoning. 
Primerofeled  the  wayin  this  attack,  and  he  wa*  followed 
by  Emilius  Parifanu*,  John  Riolan,  Cafpar  Hoffman, 
and  others.  If  men  of  fuch  acknowledged  cnidition  as 
Riolan  and  Hoffman  were  fo  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  circulation  a*  to  deny  it  altogether,  may  we  not  lafely 
conclude  that  the  fubject  i*  not  defcribed  in  any  of  the 
writer*  who  preceded  Harvey  >  Out  of  all  his  numerous 
opponents,  this  illufirious  man  anfwered  Riolan  only, 
in  hi*  "Secunda  et  Tenia  Kxercit.itio  de  Circulatione 
Sanguinis."  The  reply  wa*  rather  extorted  by  the  rank 
and  fame  of  Riolan,  than  by  the  llrengthof  hi*  argument. 

If  we  feck  to  deiine  exactly  the  precife  (hare  of  merit 
which  Harvey  may  claim  in  the  grand  difcovery  of  the 
circulation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  hold  a  middle  courle 
between  the  grol's  and  palpable  abfurdity  of  thofe  who 
difcover  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  in  the  writings 
of  Solomon,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Ariilotle,  &c.  and  the 
too  great  partiality  of  fuch  as  would  deny  all  knowledge 
of  the  fubject  to  every  anatomift  who  preceded  Harvey. 
It  fcldorn  happens,  that  fo  extenfire  and  intricate  a  fub- 
ject a*  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  is  furveyed 
and  brought  to  light  in  all  its  branches  by  the  labour 
of  an  individual ;  nor  has  it  happened  in  the  prefent 
inftance.  For  Servetus,  Columbus,  Arantius,  and  Cat- 
falpinus,  were  acquainted  with  the  courfc  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs;  and  the  latter  writer  ha*  even  an  ob- 
fcure  hint  towards  the  greater  circulation.  But  no  one 
attempted  to  prove  the  latter  point  by  argument*  and 
experiment  belore  the  time  of  Harvey:  the  expreflion*  of 
Csefalpinus,  which  are  by  no  mean*  clear  or  fatiifactory, 
had  been  before  the  public  for  half  a  century  without 
exciting  the  leaft  inveftigation,  and  without  fuggefting 
to  Fabriciu*  the  true  office  of  the  valve*  in  the  vein*. 
The  entire  merit  of  the  greater  circulation  may,  there- 
fore, be  afcribed  to  our  illuftriou*  countryman  ;  and,  if 
we  compare  the  luminous  method  and  irrefragable  proof* 
which  are  found  in  his  expolition  of  the  other  part  of  the 
fubject,  with  the  partial  and  confuted  ftatement*  of  pre- 
ceding authors,  hi*  merit  will  here  be  only  fecond  in  de- 
gree to  that  of  actual  difcover)'. 

The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  met  with  fome  fup- 
porter*  on  its  fir  11  promulgation.  Waiaeuj  of  Leyden  ex- 
erted himfelf  ftrenuoufly  on  thi*  fide,  and  defended  the 
propoutions  of  Harvey  in  two  excellent  letter*  addreifed 
to  Bartholin.  Des  Carte*  alfo,  whofe  authority  at  that 
time  carried  vaft  weight  with  it,  took  a  decided  part  in 
the  controversy  in  favour  of  Harvey,  from  it*  commence- 
ment. The  doctrine  wa*  pretty  generally  admitted 
throughout  Europe  before  the  deceafe  of  it*  propofer. 

The  nature  of  the  communication  between  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  was  left  undetermined  by  Harvey,  who 
decided  no  point  which  be  could  not  make  the  fubject  of 

experiment. 
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Experiment.  Tbe  art  of  injecting  the  vefl'elt  of  the  dead 
body,  which  has  been  difcovered  and  carried  to  great 
perfection  lince  bis  lime,  hat  fhown  a  continuation  of 
canal  joining  the  two  fyflems  of  blood-veflcls ;  and  the 
employment  of  the  microfcope  has  completed  the  proof, 
by  demonstrating  the  circulation  in  the  tnvn  (parent  parts 
o  ifrogs,  Sec.  during  life.  The  transfulion  of  the  blood 
o  tone  animal  into  the  velTels  of  another,  which  has  been 
performed  with  fuccefs  in  many  inftances,  has  added 
another  Itrong  proof  to  the  demonllration  of  the  circu- 
lation. See  the  Hifloire  de  I'Anatomie  et  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie  of  Portal,  and  the  Bibliotheca  Anatomicaof  Haller, 
in  tbe  articles  concerning  the  writers  whofe  names  are 
mentioned  in  this  account. 

Francis  de  le  Boe,  otberwife  Sylvius,  was  born  at 
Hasau  in  161+  ;  and  became  proi'eftor  of  medicine  at  the 
univcrGty  of  Ley  den  in  165*.  He  will  be  therefore 
readily  diftinguiftied  from  James  du  Bois,  who  is  aifo 
called  Sylvius,  the  mailer  and  violent  adverfary  of 
Ve&lios,  of  whom  we  have  ftifficiently  fpoken  in  the 
preceding  fection.  Francis  Sylvius  was  a  much  more  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonage  :  he  was  alio  one  of  the  earlicft  advo- 
cates for  Harvey's  dot  trine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  was  the  principal  caufe  of  ics  reception  into 
the  medical  (cl.uol  of  Leyden.  In  other  refpecls,  how- 
ever, be  was  inlirumental  in  retarding  the  progrel's  of 
medical  fcience,  by  the  invention  of  an  hypothecs  re- 
flecting the  caufe  of  difeafes,  which  contributed  much 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  and  to  ex- 
tend his  own  fame.  He  afcribed  all  the  morbid  actions 
of  tbe  vital  fyRem  to  certain  chemical  operations,  to 
fermentations,  and  ebullitions,  which  he  believed  gave 
origin  toanexcefsof  acid  or  of  alkali,  to  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  which  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  medical  art  were  of 
courfe  to  be  directed :  whence  he  adminiftered  volatile 
alkali,  abforbent  earths,  and  cordials,  largely,  paying 
little  regard  to  the  different  ftages  of  a  dilorder,  or  the 
cbaraclerof  prevailing  epidemics.  The  extent  to  which 
this  doctrine  was  received  and  defended  in  moll  parts  of 
Europe,  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  gratuitous  hypothecs, 
and  therefore  productive  in  many  cafe*  of  much  mifchief, 
is  furpriting,  and  the  interruption  which  it  occalioned  to 
the  improvement  of  medicine  was  confiderablc.  In  fact, 
the  chemical  ftjltm  of  Sylvius  was  admitted  in  almott  every 
country  in  which  chemical  fcience  was  cultivated:  it 
was  in  Holland  and  in  Germany  however  that  it  was 
carried  to  the  moft  extravagant  pitch.  While  one  pby- 
fician  was  earnellly  employed  in  changing  the  acid  ftate 
ot the  blood,  another  took  great  pains  to  counteract  the 
alkaline  properties  of  the  fame  fluid.  While  Bontekoc, 
deducing  all  morbid  phenomena  from  the  vifcidity  of 
fluids,  eulogized  the  medical  properties  of  tea,  and 
drenched  his  patients  with  fifty  cups  in  fucceflion  of  that 
liquor  ;  Van  Ruftingh  prefcribed  a/Tiduoufly  large  (quan- 
tities of  volatile  falls  in  tbe  moll  inflammatory  complaints  ; 
believing  that  the  two  elements  of  fire  and  water  com  r>ol'e<t 
tbe  fubuance  of  all  living  bodies,  ami  that  to  rertore 
tneir  balance  of  power  or  equilibrium  was  the  only  pro- 
pofitum  of  the  medical  art. 

lu  our  own  country  the  more  moderate  of  thefe  tenets, 
with  fome  degree  oi  modification,  acquired  celebrity. 
Willis,  Flower,  and  others,  adopted  them,  and,  multi- 
plying on  the  acid  and  alkaline  humours  of  Sylvius,  af- 
(ertedtbe  exiftence  of  a  great  many  different  humours, 
viz.  mucilaginous,  vitriolic,  corrotive,  4cc.  each  of  which 
they  thought  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  diforder  /ui 
grncru :  and  hence  they  endeavoured  to  trace  the  various 
chancers  of  difeafe.  The  phenomena  of  fever  they  like- 
wife  attempted  to  explain  according  to  the  chemical  laws 
ot  fermentation  and  ebullition.  And,  though  Willis 
probably  ufed  tbefe  terms  merely  in  an  analogical  fenfe, 
yet  many  phyficians  of  his  time  applied  them  to  tbe 
human  frame  in  their  ftrict  and  chemical  fignification. 

With  refpefl  to  the  precife  mode  by  which  thefe  actions 
were  thought  to  bring  about  the  pheoomena  of  health  or 


difeafe,  the  following  is  a  brief  fummiry.  Digeftion  was 
fuppofed  to  be  carried  on  \>y  fermentation.  If  this  procefs 
was  too  active,  or,  on  the  contrary,  too  weak,  improper 
or  unfermented  particles  of  aliment  remained,  which, 
when  aflimilated  and  introduced  into  the  blood,  pro- 
duced the  fame  effect  on  that  fluid  as  certain  fubltances 
called  ferments  do  upon  vinous  liquors;  viz.  they  pro- 
duced fermentation.  Now,  viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  thefe  chemical  pathologies  defined  fever  to  be  a 
fermentative  procefs  which  nature  inftituted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  throwing  off  the  aforel'aid  offending  humours  or 
cacochymix.  If  nature  fucceeded  in  performing  this 
talk,  health  was  reftored  j  if  not,  death  enfued.  Some 
difeafes  were  however  produced  by  external  caufesj  for 
inftance,  infectious  and  contagious  diftempers,  &c.  but 
then  each  of  thofe  difor.ler*  was  brought  about  by  means 
of  humours,  whether  derived  from  the  air  by  means  of 
refpiration,  or  from  actual  contact. 

It  i*  rather  remarkable,  that  thefe  phyficians  admitted 
a  third  caufe  of  production  of  cacpehymias,  which  went 
to  overturn  their  whole  fyftcm.  They  exprefsly  dated, 
that  organic  difeafe  of  any  of  the  vilcera  engendered  a 
pttcant  humour;  hence  we  naturally  infer,  that  in  this 
cafe  the  folid  or  fibrous  (tructurc  was  the  firft  caufe  of 
difeafe. 

In  Italy,  where  mechanical  fcience  had  made  much 
progrefs,  the  chemical  doctrine  obtained  few  fupporters 
Indeed,  anterior  to  the  period  we  arc  treating  of,  Sauc- 
tori ut  had,  in  his  expofition  of  the  cutaneous  functions, 
taught  phyfiologifls  the  illullration  which  the  vital  de- 
rived from  the  confideration  of  the  mechanical  laws.  He 
endeavoured  to  diliinguilU  the  different  alimentary  mat- 
ters according  to  their  fpecific  gravity,  and  referred 
difeafe  to  an  obftructed  flate  of  the  exhalant  fyftem :  an 
opinion,  however,  which  this  author  carried  too  far,  and 
which  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  his  fuccefsful  prac- 
tice. Neverthelefs  it  ha»  been  of  great  importance  to  his 
more  enlightened  fucceflbrs. 

Sydenham  was  born  about  the  year  1614.  One  of  the 
gretiteft  benefits  wbich  he  conferred  upon  the  fcience  of 
medicine  was  that  of  detaching  phyficians  from  this  and 
other  hypothetical  fyfteins,  and  ot  leading  them  to  the 
only  true  path,  observation  and  exptrience.  He  intro- 
duced a  great  reform  into  medical  practice.  Though  not 
entirely  free  from  the  humoral  hypothefes  which  were 
fo  prevalent  in  his  time,  yet  he  took  care  to  Ihnly  na- 
ture with  exact nefs,  and  he  reported  her  appearances 
with  fidelity,  even  when  oppofed  to  his  own  reafonings. 
Indeed  in  many  parts  of  his  writings  he  takes  occafion 
to  deprecate  the  practice  of  his  predeceffors,  becaufe  they 
not  only  did  not  ftifficiently  remark  the  minute  pheno- 
mena of  difeafe,  but  becaulc  they  actually  mifrertrefented 
thofe  phenomena  for  the  purpole  of  corroborating  their 
fanciful  theories.  Nor  did  Sydenham  admit  the  chemi- 
cal explanation  of  difeafe  which  was  fo  Itrongly  infiftcd 
on  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  fucceflbr»j  tor  he 
exprefsly  Hates,  that,  although  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
terras  ebullition  and  fermentation,  yet  he  rather  ufes  them 
as  illullrating  certain  morbid  procefics  by  analogy  than 
in  their  own  commonly-received  lenfe :  and  indeed  he 
quotes  fome  very  judicious  arguments  tending  to  <lit- 
prove  the  identity  of  thofe  chemical  procell'es  with  <lif- 
eafed  actions.  This  author  followed  very  clofcly  the  ilcps 
of  Hippocrates  t  like  him,  he  was  principally  intent  on 
obfervingthe  minute  features  of  difeafe,  and  of  referring 
them  to  their  obvious  and  immediate  caufes  ;  like  him, 
he  admitted  to  a  great  extent  tbe  falutary  operation  of 
nature,  and  the  deleterious  agency  of  humours  5  and 
like  him  too  he  paid  particular  attention  to  atmofphe- 
rical  changes,  and  the  effects  of  them  on  the  human 
body.  Indeed  the  chief  merit  of  Sydenham  confided  in 
writing  clearly,  fully,  and  from  his  own  individual  ob- 
fervation,  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.  He  inveftigated  the 
minuteft  changes  which  occurred  in  them,  whether  fpon- 
taneoufly  or  from  the  action  of  remedies,  as  well  as  thofe 
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arifing  from  temper,  age,  conftitution,  or  other  adven- 
titious circumftances. 

A  fyftem  of  therapeutics  founded  on  fueh  a  bafis  could 
Scarcely  deviate  from  the  right  pathj  and  accordingly 
the  works  of  this  author  remain  moft  important  ftudies, 
whether  regarded  as  indications  to  the  art  of  diagnofis, 
or  to  the  cure  of  diSeaSe.  His  praaice  was  in  the  molt 
eminent  degree  Successful ;  and  among  the  remedies  he 
had  recourle  to  we  may  remark,  many  which  are  again 
firmly  eftablilhed  after  having  long  fallen  into  difcredit 
tinder  the  inaufpicious  influence  of  fpeculative  theorills. 
Among  tbefe,  the  ufc  of  bleeding,  and  other  antiphlo- 
Hiltic  methods,  in  the  treatment  of  continued  eruptive 
fevers,  has  conduced  very  materially  to  the  preservation 
a(  the  lives  of  our  (V-ccies.  We  may  remark,  that  iu  this 
alluinption  we  are  borne  out  by  the  fatality  which  oc- 
curred during  the  exhibition  of  alexipharmics  and  hot 
cordials  by  the  chcraifts,  which  the  cooling  fyftem  has 
very  much  obviated.  The  doctrines  of  Sydenham,  not- 
withftanding  the  interfiling  ftyle  in  which  they  were 
written,  the  fame  they  acquired  for  their  author,  and 
their  confonance  with  nature,  were  by  no  means  gene- 
ral!'/ received  j  and  the  chemical  doctrines  continued  to 
be  advocated  by  many  till  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing century. 

In  proportion  as  true  chemical  fcience  advanced,  the 
partiality  for  chemical  explications  of  the  functions  of 
the  living  fyftem  abated ;  and  phyftcians  feem  to  have 
discovered,  lor  the  firft  time,  that  the  theory  of  the  hu- 
mours, even  with  all  the  improvements  which  it  derived 
from  the  corpufcular  philolbphy,  threw  no  light  whatever 
on  tie  anions  of  the  folids.  A  new  hypothefis,  there- 
lore,  was  projected}  and,  as  men  in  avoiding  one  error 
are  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  phyfiologifts 
now  attempted  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  life  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  mechanical  powtn  of  the  organs,  and 
to  reduce  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  to  the  rigid 
calculations  of  geometry.  They  imagined,  that  they 
could  illuftrate  every  operation  of  the  human  body,  by 
comparing  it  to  a  fyftem  of  ropes,  levers,  and  pulleys, 
united  with  a  number  of  rigid  tubes  of  different  lengths 
and  diameters,  containing  fluids,  which,  from  variations 
in  the  impelling  caufes,  moved  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity.  When  the  fibres  of  this  machine  were  not 
Sufficiently  flexible  ;  when  the  pulleys  and  joints  of  the 
levers  were  not  kept  in  fuflkient  repair;  or  when  the 
apertures  of  the  pipes  were  not  Sufficiently  free ;  the 
movements  were  neceflarily  fufpended,  or  fefs  perfectly 
performed  j  and  titer  were  only  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
per regulation,  according  to  the  practitioners  who  adopted 
this  fanciful  theory,  by  removing  the  above-defenbed 
impediments.  The  competition  of  the  fluids  was  Sup. 
poled  to  be  the  relult  of  their  motion  in  the  tubes  <  and 
in  tbefe  nothing  was  attended  to  but  the  forces  of  gra- 
vity and  coheubn  j  as  in  calculating  the  action  of  a 
pump,  or  other  hydraulic  engine.  "If  the  chemical 
fchool,"  to  ufe  the  words  of  Sprengel,  "  had  degraded 
the  phyfician  to  the  rank  of  a  brewer  or  dilliller,  the 
dilciples  of  the  iatro-mechanieal  fchool,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  glad  to  be  efteemed  as  hydraulic  engineers i 
and  ieveral  of  them,  in  fact,  ferved  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  engineers  and  profefiors  of  medicine."  One  of 
them,  Dionii,  a  profeffbr  of  furgery  at  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  went  fo  far  as  to  compare  the  circulatory  fyftem  to 
the  water-works  at  Marly,  by  which  the  water  of  the 
Seine  is  raifed  to  confiderable  height,  and  from  thence 
made  to  fall  again  upon  the  great  wheel. 

Among  the  caufes  which  conduced  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  feet,  the  diirovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  the  moft  prominent.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  regular  manner,  through  certain  con- 
duits, from  the  heart,  and  returned  to  that  organ,  by 
other  veflels,  from  the  extremities,  phyficians  fet  about 
calculating  the  mechanical  force  which  they  fuppoled  ne- 
ceflury  for  enabling  the  heart  and  arteries  to  produce  this 
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eftea ;  and,  elated  with  their  apparent  fuccefs,  were  led 
by  degrees  to  transfer  their  calculations  to  the  other 
functions  of  the  body.  Geometry  had  become  the  pre- 
vailing ftudy  of  the  learned  j  and  focieties  for  the  pro- 
motion of  experimental  philofophy  were  eftablifhed  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  among  which  the 
Florentine  Academy  del  Cimento  took,  in  tome  meafttre, 
the  lead.  It  was  in  Italy  that  mathematics  h.nd  been 
moft  alfiduoufly  cultivated  t  and  it  was  there  that  the 
firft  attempt  was  mr.de  to  introduce  them  into  medicine. 
In  the  year  1614,  Santiorius  pu'.i'.ifhed  his  Mediciaa  Sia~ 
tica,  in  which  heendeavoured  to  fhow  the  great  influence 
which  the  infenuble  perforation  has  upon  lienlth,  and 
to  calculate  with  precilion  all  t;»e  variations  in  its  quan- 
tity, in  the  different  conditions  of  the  body.  According 
to  his  theory,  difeafes  originated  from  the  noxious  par- 
ticles of  the  food  being  retained  in  the  Svftem,  in  con- 
Sequence  of  the  ftoppage  of  the  tranfpiration  j  and,  till 
the  latter  function  was  reftored  to  the  proper  ftandard, 
no  cure  could  well  take  place.  Sanfforius  diilinguifhed 
the  different  alimentary  matters  according  ro  their  fpe- 
cific  gravities,  and  according  as  they  appeared  more  or 
lefs  fitted  to  paft  off  in  the  way  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 
He  even  ventured  to  apply  his  maxims  to  the  pafTions  of 
the  mind  j  fhowing  how  joy  and  equanimity  favoured  the 
excretions,  while  Sorrow  and  fear  impeded  them ;  how 
fevers  and  melancholy  aroSe  from  the  obftrufted  perSpi- 
rable  matter,  where  grief  was  long  continued  j  and  how 
they  were  to  be  removed  by  reftoring  the  Suspended  ex- 
halation. Among  the  aphorifms  of  Sanftorius,  there  are 
many  found  observations  }  and  medical  Science  is  under 
confiderable  obligations  to  him  for  having  directed  the 
attention  of  phyfiologifts  to  the  functions  of  the  (kin, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  in  agreat  meaSure overlooked  j 
but  his  views,  like  thofe  of  moft  theorilts,  were  far  too 
partial ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  one  re- 
fpect,  they  had  a  moft  injurious  influence,  viz.  by  en- 
couraging phyficians  in  the  univerfal  employment  of  Su- 
dorifics,  to  which  they  were  already  too  prone  5  and  no 
one  will  now  fubferibe  to  thejudgment  of  Bocrhanve,  who 
fays  of  Sanctorius  and  his  work,  "  Nullus  medicorum, 
qui  ante  eum  fcripferunt;  cardinem  rei  ita  adtigit ;  nec 
ullus  liber  in  re  medica  ad  earn  perfectionem  Scriptus 
eft." 

The  mechanical  philosophers  began  by  calculating  the 
force  of  the  con t raff ile  power  of  the  heart  necefTary  to 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  circulation  :  but  in  this  cal- 
culation they  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  datum,  that 
the  reftftance  oppofed  by  cohefion  and  gravity  was  the 
fame  in  living  veffels  as  in  inanimate  pipes.  Even  if  this 
fuppofition  had  been  true,  yet  they  had  no  means  of  . 
mcaSuring  the  numerous  diameters  oS  theSe  veftels,  their 
curves,  angles,  &c.  circumftances  indiSpenSably  neccf- 
l'ary  to  be  known  before  the  above-mentioned  calculation 
could  have  been  made.  A  more  ingenious  mode  of  il- 
luftrating  the  procefs  of  circulation  was  that  adopted  by 
Borelli.  This  author  afluroed  that  the  power  of  a  mufcle 
was  in  direft  ratio  to  the  fize  of  fibrous  portion  1  hence, 
taking  the  deltoid  mufcle  for  an  example,  and  having 
found  the  force  that  mufcle  was  capable  of  exerting,  he 
next  proceeded  to  calculate  the  force  which  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  mult  exert  according  to  its  proportion- 
ably  larger  fize.  This  aflumption,  however,  is  unfounded; 
for  exerciSe  increafes  the  power  of  a  mufcle,  without, 
in  every  inftance,  increaSing  its  Cize  :  nor  does  it  appear 
by  what  means  be  could  precisely  inSulate  the  action  of 
the  deltoid  mufcle,  feeing  that  it  is  infeparably  con- 
joined with  feveral  others  which  co-oper.-.te  with  its  mo- 
tions. The  experiments  of  Kiel  and  others,  though 
founded  on  different  ailumptions,  were  not  more  Satis- 
factory than  thofe  of  Borelli.  At  this  period,  however, 
geometry  was  fuch  a  favourite  purSuit  among  the  teamed, 
that  its  cultivation  rendered  the  mind  almoft  difTathfied 
with  every  theory  which  did  not  bear  the  reft  of  mathe- 
matical demonftration.    TheSe  calculations  therefore, 
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to  which  we  rauft  allow  the  merit  of  ingenuity,  became 
generally  received.  Mechanical  principle*  were  applied 
to  every  function  of  the  body  t  not  only  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  but  the  composition  of  tbat  fluid,  and  the  va- 
rious and  elaborate  procefles  of  nutrition,  Secretion,  Sec. 
were  referred  to  the  fame  laws.  This  abfurd  application 
of  mathematical  knowledge  to  vital  phenomena,  led  thefe 
philofophers  into  a  labyrinth  of  error  aftoniShing  to  com- 
mon fenfe.  For  inftance,  while  one  author  calculated 
the  contractile  power  of  the  femoral  artery  at  upwards  of 
1000  pounds,  he  overlooked  the  very  obvious  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  pulfation  of  that  vefTel  may  be  immedi- 
ately fuSpended  by  the  life  of  a  tourniquet  which  fcarcely 
exerts  the  preflurc  of  a  few  pounds.  Indeed,  the  con- 
tradictory refults  arrived  at  by  thefe  experimenters  (ho wed 
the  abfurdity  of  their  experiments.  Thus,  fiorelli  af- 
ferted  that  the  contraction  of  the  heart  was  equal  to  a 
refiftanee  of  180,000  pounds  j  Keil,  that  it  was  equal  to 
fire,  or,  at  moft,  eight  ounces.  Hecquet  calculated  the 
digeftive  (or,  according  to  him,  triturative)  powers  of 
the  Stomach,  in  conjunction  with  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
to  be  equal  to  161,000  pounds  1  Aftruc  Stated  the  amount 
of  that  power  at  four  pounds  three  ounces. 

Yet  was  this  mode  of  inveftigating  the  fcience  of  life 
by  no  means  ufelefs  s  for,  by  teaching  pathologists  to  re- 
fort  frequently  to  esperiottnt  in  proof  of  their  affertions, 
it  deftroyed  the  attachment  to  fanciful  and  gratuitous 
hypothefis  which  had  fo  long  prevailed :  it  directed  their 
attention  to  parts  and  actions  of  the  animal  economy 
which  the  humoral  phyficians  had  parted  over  unnoticed 
and  undefcribed;  ana,  what  was  of  ftill  more  impor- 
tance, it  induced  correct  and  analytical  habits  of  rea Ton- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  find,  during  the  17th  century, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  period  at  which  the  me- 
chanical philofophers  principally  flourished,  discoveries 
which  have  Rood  the  teSt  of  time,  and  theories,  concern- 
ing the  correftnefs  of  which  we  are  ftill  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  difcuulon.  Phyfiology  and  the  minute  parts 
of  anatomy  were  inveftigated  with  the  grandelt  refults  j 
the  circulatory  fyftem  was  gradually  and  fuccefsfully  il- 
I  ultra  ted  by  many  diftinguifhed  phyfiologifts.  Excellent 
descriptions  of  the  Structure  and  relative  pofition  of  the 
heart  were  given  by  Steno  and  Lower.  The  microfcopi- 
cal  experiments  of  Leeuwenhock  and  others  ferved  to 
eihblifh  the  important  fact  of  the  continuation  of  arte- 
ries and  veins  with  each  other.  Ruvfch  likewife,  by  the 
great  degree  of  nicety  in  the  ufe  of  injections  to  which 
Ee  attained,  was  enabled  to  throw  much  light  on  this  Sub- 
ject. Some  important  parts  of  the  arterial  fyftem  were 
difcovered  by  VieufTeni.  The  neceffity  of  the  abforption 
of  oxygen  gas  through  the  lungs  was  firft  inculcated  by 
Mayow.  Malpighi  improved  the  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
rure  of  thofe  organs. 

_  The  mechanical  part  of  refpiration,  the  compound  ac- 
tions of  the  mufcles,  &c.  were  beautifully  demonftrated 
by  Borelli;  and  Kepler  applied  mechanical  principles  to 
the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  eye  in  a  manner 
the  moft  clear  and  Satisfactory.  He  firft  pointed  out  the 
true  ufe  of  the  cryftatline  lens,  and  mowed  how  the 
images  of  external  objects  are  formed,  in  an  inverted  po- 
fition, on  the  retina.  A  public  experiment  with  the  eye 
of  an  ox,  which  was  made  at  Rome,  in  16x5,  by  the  Je- 
fuit  Scheiner,  fully  confirmed  Kepler's  theory:  but  af- 
terwards Mariottc,  having  found  that  the  images  of  ob- 
jects disappeared  when  they  fell  on  the  fpot  where  the 
optic  nerve  enters  the  eye,  called  in  quefhon  the  SenSibi- 
lity  of  the  retina,  and  maintained  that  the  choroid  coat 
was  better  calculated  to  receive  and  tranfmit  the  percep- 
tions of  fight;  and  a  controverfy  arofe  concerning  the 
actual  feat  of  vifion,  which  was  carried  on,  with  great 
eagfmefc,  by  Pecquet,  Perrault,  and  St.  Yves,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  many  valuable  observa- 
tions. The  Newtonian  difcoveries,  refpecting  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  contributed  ftill  more  to  the  accurate 
analysis  of  the  function*,  of  the  eye  j  and  the  treatifes  of 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1*85. 


Du  Petit,  Porterfield,  and  Zinn,  which  followed  foon 
after,  have  left  little  for  their  fucceflbrs  to  accomplish. 

The  lymphatic  fyftem  was  likewife  brought  into  notice 
Ouring  this  century.  To  Cafpar  Afelhus  is  due  the 
merit  of  having  taken  the  firft  Step  in  the  investigation  of 
this  important  part  of  the  animal  frame.  While  direct- 
ing a  dog,  for  the  purpofe  of  demonstrating  the  recur- 
rent nerves,  the  appearance  of  a  milk-like  fluid  i  (Suing 
from  fome  fmall  white  veffels  arretted  his  attention. 
Examining  them  more  minutely,  be  traced  them  to  the 
villous  coat  of  the  inteftines ;  and  repeated  directions 
informed  him,  that  thefe  vefTels  were  only  obfervabte  in 
the  animal  which  had  lately  fed.  Hence  he  concluded 
thefe  to  be  the  vafa  chylifera.  He  con  felled,  however, 
that  thefe  vefTels  had  been  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, though  defcribed  in  a  very  imperfect  manner; 
but  he  juftly  claimed  the  honour  of  having  firft  pointed 
out  their  ufe.  Afelliu*.  however,  entertained  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  termination  of  the  lacteals :  he  fup- 
pofed  that  they  united  together  in  the  pancreas,  and 
paffed  from  that  gland  into  the  liver.  This  error  was 
corrected  by  the  researches  of  Pugent,  who,  obfervtng  on 
one  occaGon  a  milky  fluid  in  the  vena  cava  of  a  dog,  traced 
carefully  the  progrefs  of  that  vefTel,  and  discovered  the 
thoracic  duct.  This  difcovery  was  disputed  however 
with  much  acrimony  >  and  the  character  of  Harvey  was 
tarniShed  by  the  circumftance,  tbat  he  Stood  forth  among 
the  moft  illiberal  of  its  opponent*.  The  abforbents  ot 
the  large  inteftines  were  diTcovered  by  Olaus  Rudbeck 
in  the  rear  1651  ;  he  likewife  refuted  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  liver  pofTefled  lacteals,  and,  by  their 
means,  affimilating  powers  1  he  Showed  that  the  only  ab- 
sorbent vefTels  exifting  which  could  have  led  to  this 
error,  were  the  lymphatics  of  the  hepatic  glands.  The 
glandular  fyftem  in  general  was  afterwards  more  fully 
1  lluSt rated _ by  the  writings  of  GliSTon  and  Wharton, 
the  experiments  of  Lower,  Drelincourt,  Lifter,  and 
Mufgravej  and  the  anatomical  researches  of  Nuck, 
Pacchioni,  and  Duverney. 

Nor  were  the  more  abftrufe  and  difficult  queftions  of 
phyfiology  neglected  by  the  philofophers  of  this  age. 
With  much  talent  Willis  Supported  the  hypothefis  ot  a 
nervous  fluid,  the  vehicle  ot  animal  fpirits  }  and,  when 
deficient  or  exceflave,  thecaufe  of  diforderj  and  he  feems 
in  fome  refpects  to  have  anticipated  the  Speculations  of 
Spurzheim  and  Gall,  in  referring  to  particular  parts  of 
the  brain  peculiar  mental  faculties.  The  errors  of  this 
author  on  the  former  Subject  were  pointed  out  by  Mal- 
pighi, who  moreover  inveftigated  the  cerebral  ftrufture 
with  great  minutenefs,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
exiftence  of  fibres  in  the  cortical  Substance.  Here  too  the 
injections  of  Ruyfch  and  the  microfcopical  experiments 
of  Leeuwenhoek  were  ufefully  employed  to  Show  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  brain.  Many  improved  descriptions  were 
futnifhed  by  Cafierius,  Duverney,  Riverius,  Viruflens, 
and  others,  of  the  ft  met  u  re  of  the  ear.  The  tunic?  . 
arachnoides  was  de Scribed  by  Swammerdam  and  Blaes 
Many  interesting  experiments  were  made  on  the  genera- 
tion of  animals ;  among  which  the  moft  famous,  though 
certainly  not  the  moft  ufeful,  was  that  of  Leeuwenhoek 
on  the  animalculse  of  the  Seminal  fluid.  See  our  article 
An.malcule,  vol.  i.  p.  717. 

To  the  "  triumviate,"  as  they  have  been  called,  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  Boerhaave,  pathology  and  therapeutics 
are  indebted  for  many  important  illuftrations.  The  firft 
of  thefe  phyficians  has  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  hypothefis,  which,  with  various  altera- 
tions, has  maintained  its  ground  until  the  prefent  day. 
We  allude  to  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  principle,  or 
eflence.as  producing  thephenomena  of  life.  The  particu- 
lar tenets,  however,  on  which  this  theory  was  founded, 
had  been  promulgated  before  the  time  of  Stahl  1  Rene 
des  Cartes  had  taught  his  followers  to  confider  matter  as 
purely  p.-ufive.and  to  refer  all  the  changes  to  which  it  is 
Subjected  to  a  Spiritual  caufei  the  union  of  body  and 
K  fpirit 
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fpirit  ni,  in  hit  eftimation,  merely  one  of  it»  model,  or  the  Hippocratic  mode  of  watching  thefc  healing  opera- 
accidental  condition!.  Malebranche,  extending  the  tion«,  without  interfering  with  them  farther  than  to  affift 
Cartefian  doelrine,  endeavoured  to  explain  more  fully  their  weaknefs  or  moderate  their  excels  i  and,  in  fait,  he 
the  nature  of  thii  union,  and  to  fhow  that  the  foul  had  a  and  hit  followers,  t rutting  principally  to  the  operations 
more  or  lefs  dittinft  confcioufnefs  of  all  the  movements  of  nature,  zealoufly  oppofed  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  moft 
and  affections  of  the.  body.  From  thefe  tenets,  the  tran-  efficacious  remedies,  as  opium,  cinchona,  and  mercury  j 
fition  to  the  fyftem  developed  by  Stahl  was  very  eafy  ;  and  and  were  extremely  referved  in  the  employment  of  bleed- 
an  attentive  review  of  the  progrefa  of  the  opinions  in  ing,  vomiting,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hy» 
queftion  mutt  convince  every  one  that  the  Stahlian  hypo-  pothetical  notions  of  Stahl,  his  inert  practice,  and  his  cou- 
thefis,  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originality  tempt  for  anatomical  refearch,  yet  much  praifc  is  due  to 
which  its  author  claimed,  was  nothing  more  than  an  oft-  him  for  having  directed  the  attention  of  pathologitls 
fpring  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy.  Educated  under  to  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  mowing  the  fallacy  of 
Wed  el,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Sylvius,  and  an  the  chemical  hypothefes,  a  talk  for  which  he  was  pre-emi- 
aftiduous  teacher  of  his  doctrines,  Stahl  began  very  early  nently  qualified  by  bis  profound  inveftigations  in  the 
to  queftionthe  fufficiency  of  thofc  chemical  explanations    fcience  of  chemittry. 

which  he  heard  applied  to  all  the  phenomena  of  life.    It       Hoffman  was  a  phylkian  who  obtained  great  celebrity 
appeared  very  wonderful  to  him,  that  the  humours  of    at  this  period,  lefs  however  on  account  of  his  fuperior 
the  body,  which  are,  of  themfelves,  lb  difpofed  to  putre-    mental  faculties  than  for  his  extenlive  erudition,  and  the 
faction,  fhould  yet  fo  feldom  fall  into  that  ftate  ;  and  that    art  he  had  of  difplaying  it  to  advantage.    He  was  cdu- 
the  daily  prefence  of  fo  many  faline  fubttances,  as  we  are    catcd  under  the  mechanical  leit  of  phyttcians  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  our  food,  mould  produce  fo    rather  remarkable,  that  Stahl,  who  had  been  taught  the 
few  fymptoms  of  acrimony.   The  intervention  of  animal    chemical  doctrines,  fliould  have  dilcarded  entirely  chetui- 
fpi'itt  he  conceived  to  be  a  very  unlatisfaclory  fuppoli-    cal  illustrations  of  difeafe,  while  Hoffman,  who  had  been 
tion  ;  and  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  ex-    taught  by  the  mcchanifts,  admitted  the  exiftence  of  acid 
plain  the  theory  of  life  on  pure  chemical  and  mechanical    cacochymia:,  and  even  attempted  to  (how  how  the  union 
principles  he  held  very  cheap.    Taking  the  paflivenefs    or  this  acid  with  blood  produced  neutral  falts  which  *ere 
of  matter  for  the  bafis  of  his  fyftem,  he  maintained,  "  that    the  caufe  of  gout,  calculi,  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous 
the  body,  as  body,  bad  no  power  to  move  itfelf,  but    difeafei.   Though  engaged  at  one  period  of  his  life  in 
wasput  in  motion  only  by  immaterial  fubttances ;  that  all    controverting  the  opinions  of  Stahl,  on  the  fuppoted 
motion,  therefore,  was  immaterial,  and  a  fpiritual  act."    ground  of  their  atheiftical  tendency,  yet  the  theory  of 
It  had  been  always  obferved,  that  there  is  a  certain  power    Hoffman,  as  far  as  the  vital  or  motive  principle  was  con- 
in  the  animal  body  of  refitting  injuries,  and  correcting    cerned,  fcarcely  differed  from  that  of  his  enlightened 
lome  of  its  diforders;  and  Van  Helmont  had  afcribed    colleague!  for,  though  he  applied  to  it  the  appellation  o( 
fome  degree  of  intelligence  to  this  power  :  but  it  was    nenout  jimU,  or  ether,  and  fixed  its  feat  in  the  nervous 
referved  for  Stahl  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the  rational  foul,    fyftem  ;  yet,  in  attributing  to  it  the  faculties  of  mind, 
which,  be  affirmed,  not  only  originally  formed  the  body,    fenfe,  and  intelligence,  he  caufed  it  to  approach  very 
but  is  the  fole  caufe  of  all  its  motions,  not  excepting  di-    nearly  to  the  annua,  or  foul,  of  StahJ.    Like  Stahl,  too, 
geftion,  attimilation,  and  fecretion,  in  the  conttant excite-    he  allowed  that  morbid  actions  were  frequently  induced 
nient  of  which  life  confifts.    While  he  referred  to  this    by  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem;  and,  in  conformity 
principle  the  actions  by  which  health  is  ettabliflied,  he    likewife  with  the  views  of  that  author,  he  referred  much 
attributed  to  its  irregularity  the  occurrence  of  difeafe]    to  the  obftructions  of  the  humours,  efpecially  in  the  vena 
admitting  however,  toa  very  great  extent,  the  operation    porta;.  Fever  and  inflammation  he  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
of  (lighter  caufes,  among  which  plethora  held  a  favoured    ipafm,  or  conttriction  of  the  capillary  yeflels,  particularly 
rank.    To  this  ftate  Stahl  fuppofed  the  human  frame  was    of  the  Ikin,  an  opinion  which  was  illuftrated  and  ira- 
perpetually  difpofed,  and  that  at  particular  periods  of    proved  in  after-times,  and  more  fully  developed  in  the 
life  this  difpofition  manifcttcd  itfelf  with  great  precifion    famous  theories  of  Cullen. 

in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Hence  arofe,  according  to  In  the  practical  department  of  the  art,  however,  Hcff- 
him,  in  infancy  complaints  of  the  head,  during  adolef-  man  left  Stahl  far  behind  him.  We  have  to  obferve  in 
cence  in  the  pulmonary  ttruAures,  and  in  old  age  in  the  his  treatment  of  inflammatory  diforders  great  decifion 
cligeftive  organs.  Fever  hedefcribed  as  an  autocratic  ef-  and  corretftnefs,  and  confequently  a  great  degree  uf  fuc- 
jort  of  nature  to  conquer  the  morbific  caufe,  and  to  expel  cefs.  He  abolifhed  too,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fudoritic 
it  from  the  body  ;  and  all  the  fymptoms,  not  excepting  plan  of  treatment  which  the  humoral  pathologifts  had 
ripor,  were  only  foraany  proofs  of  the  tonic  action  which  practifed  to  a  very  dangerous  extent,  and  to  which  Stabl 
was  thus  excited.  Congeftions  were  fuppofed,  in  con-  was  particularly  attached.  To  him  likewife  we  are  in- 
tradiftinction  to  obftrucrions,  to  refult  from  an  afflux  of  debted  for  the  ufe  of  the  Liquor  anodynut,  an  excellent 
the  fluids  occafioned  by  the  fame  tonic  power  ;  when  ob-  and  well-known  article  of  the  materia  medica.  He  like- 
ftruction  followed,  or  when  the  object  of  the  congeftion,  wife  (howed  the  great  ufe  of  bark  in  intermittent  fevers, 
i.  e.  evacuation,  was  not  accomplilhed,  inflammation  took  and  of  chalybeates  in  chronic  diforders.  Moreover  he  in- 
place;  and  the  tendency  of  the  violent  aclions  which  ac-  veftigated,  with  great  care,  the  competition  of  mineral 
companied  it,  was  to  difperfe  the  obilructed  humour,  waters,  and  taught  the  aft  of  preparing  them  artificially. 
If  this  end  was  not  attained,  the  obilructed  matter  be-  We  ought  not  to  forget  to  remark  that,  in  the  work  of 
came  vitiated,  and  pus  was  formed.  Hypochondriafis,  Hoffman,  "  Dc  Confcnfu  patium  nervofarura,"  many  va- 
gout,  melancholy,  and  almoft  all  cachectic  diforders,  luable  obfervations  will  be  found,  particularly  thofe 
were  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  the  tonic  power  of  the  w  hich  regard  the  influence  which  various  organs  exert 
vena  porta-,  and  the  confequent  ftoppage  of  the  blood  in    upon  one  another. 

it)  while  fpatiiiodic  difeafes  were  thought  to  indicate  an  But  the  phyfician  who  obtained  at  this  period  the 
ticrp  of  the  general  tonic  power  of  the  fyftem.  higheft  rank  as  a  pathologift  was'Boerhaave.  Educated 

Kfjecling  the  aids  derivable  from  anatomical  refearches,  by  his  father  with  a  view  to  the  miniftry,  he  imbibed  at 
or  :be  ufe  of  which  in  medicine  Stahl  entertained  a  very  an  early  age  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  ;  af- 
mean  opinion,  lie  proceeded,  in  conformity  to  the  general  terwards  applying  himfelf  with  affiduity  to  the  Itudy  of 
principles  we  have  related,  to  the  treatment  of  difeafe.  mathematics,  and  then  to  the  profound  inveftigations  of 
It  may  very  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  a  theory  which  moral  philolophy,  he  next  proceeded  to  botany  and  na- 
attributed  to  much  to  the  taiutary  operations  or  nature,  tural  hiliory,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very 
m at  not  likely  to  lead  to  very  active  practice  :  accord-  extenlive  acquaintance  with  the  fcience  of  medicine, 
i.-.gly  we  find  that  Stahl  adopted,  to  a  very  great  extent,    which  at  length  he  adopted  for  his  profeffion.  See  Boer- 
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»AAVi,voI.iii.  Anatomy  (of  which  hi*  works  betray  peat 
deficiency)  was  the  only  branch  of  hit  education  which 
fee  mi  to  have  been  neglected  ;  which  is  neverthelefs  fur- 
priung,  bccaufe  hediflected  forfome  time  under  Nuck,  an 
anatomirt  of  much  repute.  Boerhaave  conceived  that  that 
theory  of  medicine  mull  be  the  beft  which  reconciled  the 
opinions  of  all  fefts;  and,  accordingly,  he  laboured  to 
unite  the  chemical  doctrines  of  the  day  with  the  valuable 
obfcrvations  derived  from  the  other  fchools  and  from 
Hippocrates.  Of  the  father  of  medicine  he  profefled  to 
be  a  great  admirer,  and  affected  to  return  to  the  good 
and  ancient  method  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment  |  but  unfortunately  forgot  his  own 
rules,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  early  fludies  and  a 
love  of  theorising,  and  in  many  instances  obfcured  the 
fcience  his  abilities  bad  other  wife  enabled  him  to  adorn  in 
a  mod  eminent  degree.  However,  the  plausibility  of 
Boerhaave'*  doctrines,  the  beauty  of  his  ftyle,  and  the 
graces  of  his  delivery,  gained  for  him  an  afcendancy 
which  is  almost  unparalleled.  We  may  form  Ibme  idea 
of  the  importance  attached  to  his  labours  when  we  read, 
that,  on  bis  beginning  a  courfe  of  lectures,  the  occur- 
rence was  deemed  of  fo  much  confequence,  that  the 
whole  city  was  illuminated.  Boerhaave  adopted  a  notion, 
of  which  his  philofophical  education  mould  have  taught 
■him  theabfurdity  ;  viz.  the  exigence  of  an  intermediate 
fubftance  between  matter  and  fpirit,  a  principle  which 
regulated  or  produced  all  the  vital  functions.  He  bad 
taken  this  idea  from  an  ancient  dogma  found  in  one  of 
the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates ;  and  his  nephew, 
Kaan  Boerhaave,  followed  up  and  illustrated  this  hypo- 
thecs with  much  fpirit,  and,  unfortunately,  with  the  ad- 
miration of  his  contemporaries,  who  adopted  it  atmoft 
univerfally,  until  the  fpiendid  difcourfes  of  Haller  began 
to  wean  them  from  opinions  fo  dilfonant  to  the  refults  of 
found  reasoning. 

Boerhaave  died  in  tbe  year  1738 ;  fo  that  we  have  now 
fairly  got  into  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  have  arrived 
at  a  period  when  phyttology,  long  obfcured  by  the  mifap- 
plication  of  the  natural  fciences,  at  length  began  to  be 
studied  according  to  the  dictates  of  found  reafoning  and 
tbe  refults  of  experiment.  The  name  of  Uaiicr  (who 
ftudied  under  Boerhaave)  Hands  in  lofty  pre-eminence 
among  the  cultivators  of  medical  fcience  during  this  cen- 
tury. Panegyric  has  been  feldom  more  properly  applied 
than  to  this  diftinguilhed  author.  His  biographers  have 
mown  how  affiduoully,  at  the  earlieft  periods  of  his  lifa, 
his  mind  was  bent  on  the  acquiiition  of  knowledge  ;  and 
they  have  reported  his  varied,  bis  extenfive,  accomplilh- 
merits.  His  poem  of  the  Alps  (hows  how  eminently  be 
potTcfled  Sublimity  of  imagination  and  the  harmony  of 
numbers  i  and  bis  refearches  in  our  own  fcience  man  if  eft 
the  profundity  of  his  reafoning;  while  the  admirable 
piQure  is  clofed  by  the  relation  of  his  earneft  regard  for 
the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  In  a  word,  Haller 
feeros  to  have  almoft  realized  the  account  given  of  the 
gods,  or  inventors  of  medicine,  who  individually  united 
the  four  grand  fciences  of  poetry,  legillature,  phytic,  and 
divinity.   See  the  article  Haller,  vol.  ix. 

The  irritability  of  the  body  was  the  point  to  the  efta- 
blithtncnt  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  Haller's 
researches  were  directed  1  and  in  this  principle  he  formed 
a  ready  folution  of  many  phenomena  which  had  puzzled 
his  predeceiTors  and  given  rife  to  much  idle  and  fanciful 
{peculation.  We  may  be  excufed,  however,  from  en- 
tering into  the  phyfioiogical  discoveries  of  Haller,  as  we 
ftiili  have  occafion  to  treat  of  them  Somewhat  largely  in 
our  article  Physiology.  It  (hould  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  Etemtnia  p!n,fiologut  of  Haller  is  a  work  of 
the  greateft  merit,  and  which,  notwithftanding  tbe  won- 
deriul  progreSs  of  phytiology  in  our  own  time,  may  ftill 
be  referred  to,  as  containing  an  immenfe  body  of  refearcb 
arranged  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  And  this  book 
would  probably  have  ftill  remained  the  text-book  of 
every  pbyfioJogical  School,  had  not  the  profound  re- 
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Searches  of  our  countryman  Hunter  led  mankind  to  de- 
left its  errors  and  deficiencies,  and  fliown  how  much  ftill 
remained  to  be  done  ere  the  fabric  of  this  fcience  could 
be  conlidered  as  resting  on  a  ft.ihle  foundation. 

It  would  appear  that  Haller  was  not  an  operating  Sur- 
geon ;  for,  in  his  Bibliothec.i  Chirurgica,  vol.  ii.  he  fays, 
"  Although  I  have  praflifed  furgery  Seventeen  years, 
and  exhibited  the  moft  difficult  operations  on  tbe  dead 
body,  I  have  never  ventured  to  apply  a  cutting  instrument 
to  a  living  Subject,  through  a  fear  of  giving  too  much 
pain." 

Among  the  other  phvfiologifts  who  flourifhed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  men- 
tion Porterrield,  Whytt,  and  Bordeu.  The  two  lortner 
were  diltinguifhed  by  their  refearches  on  mufcnlar  ac- 
tion and  nervous  influence;  and  the  latter  bat  the  merit 
of  having  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  cellular 
tiflue,  and  of  describing  many  properties  belonging  to 
it  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  overlooked. 

We  can  fcarcely  draw  a  stronger  contrail  at  to  the 
different  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  than  by  men- 
tioning the  name  of  John  Hunter  immediately  after  that 
of  Haller :  the  one  poAefling  every  advantage  which  col- 
lateral knowledge  could  procure,  a  man  of  tbe  moft  per- 
fect ikiil  in  languages,  and  profoundly  erudite  j  the  other 
ignorant  of  the  moft  fimpie  and  elementary  branches  of 
education.  Yet  they  ftand  each  unrivalled  in  the  annals 
of  our  art.  The  name  of  Hunter  will  frequently  come 
before  us  when  treating  the  fciences  of  pbyfiology  and 
zoology  i  but  we  mult  here  paufe  to  defcribe,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  {peculation  which  he  adopted  on  the  Subject 
of  life,  or  vitality,  becaufe  it  has  probably  had  much  in- 
fluence on  pathological  doctrines.  Before  the  time  of 
Hunter,  many  authors  had  remarked  that  a  vital  prin- 
ciple cxiited  in  the  body  independent  of  organization; 
but  he  first  aliened,  (to  life  the  words  of  his  own  enlight- 
ened eulogift,)  that  "life  actually  conftructed  the  very 
means  by  which  it  carried  on  its  various  procefles ;  and 
that  it  could  operate  in  femi-stuid,  and  even  fluid, 
Substances." 

This  fpecimen  of  hypothetical  reafoning  which  Hunter 
has  left  us,  forms  the  only  exception  to  the  unqualified 
admiration  with  which  we  arc  dil  poled  to  regard  him. 
But  certainly,  this  notion  of  a  vital  principle  is  very  ex- 
travagant; and,  in  attributing  to  it  fome  degree  of  intelli- 
gence (which  tie  has  done  when  treating  of  the  abibrb- 
ents,)  be  has  rendered  himfelf  liable  to  be  oppoSed  by  ihe 
fame  conclusive  arguments  which  had  long  lince  refuted 
tbe  notions  of  Stabl.  The  labours,  however, of  Hunter, 
by  giving  a  more  certain  and  fixed  character  to  phyfio- 
logy,  have  caufed  that  fcience  to  be  ufed  as  the  bilis  of 
medical  practice  and  every  modern  System  of  nofology ; 
and  his  extenfive  refearches  in  comparative  anatomy, 
opened  a  field  of  which  the  further  cultivation  has  pro- 
duced, and  is  ftill  producing,  great  information  in  regard 
to  the  fcience  of  life,  and,  hence,  to  the  Science  of  medi- 
cine. The  Surgical  operative  improvements  which  Hun- 
ter made,  were  fome  new  methods  of  treatment  in  rup- 
ture of  the  tendo  achillis,  and  in  the  operations  for  hy- 
drocele and  fistula  lacrymalis ;  and  likewife  in  the  mode 
of  operating  for  popliteal  aneuriSm,  by  taking  up  the 
femoral  artery  in  the  fore  part  of  tbe  thigh. 

The  publications  for  which  John  Hunter  is  moft  diftin- 
guilhed, are — his  work  on  the  Veneral  DiSeaSe,  1786,  and 
hit  Treatife  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-fhot 
Wounds,  not  given  to  tbe  public  till  after  his  death. 
Nor  (hould  we  omit  to  notice  tbe  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant papers  which  he  prefented  to  tbe  Royal  Society, 
in  rapid  Succeflion,  efpecially  between  the  years  1773  and 
2783, chiefly  relating  to  comparative  anatomy  and  phyii- 
ology.  His  fame,  however,  will  principally  reft  upon  his 
various  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of  fcience  1  and  it  would 
be  injustice  to  his  character  not  to  defcribe,  as  amply  as 
our  limits  will  admit,  tbe  Anatomical  Mufeum,  the  for* 
mation  of  which  may  be  regarded  at  having  been  the  main 
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object  of  bit  life.  In  its  plan  it  was  absolutely  unique, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  it  rendered  it  the 
admiration  of  all  who  were  capable  of  judging  of  its 
value.  It  embraced  the  grand  defign  of  expofing  to  view 
the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the  moil  fimple  date  in 
which  life  is  found  to  exift,  to  the  moll  perfect  and  com- 
plete piece  of  animal  mechanifm,  that  of  man.  This 
collection  of  anatomical  fafls  is  arranged  according  to  the 
functions  they  are  intended  to  iltuftrate,  the  different 
parts  of  animal  bodies  intended  for  fimilar  ufes  being 
brought  together  in  feries,  fo  that  the  various  links  in  the 
chain  of  perfection  are  readily  followed,  and  clearly  un- 
derstood.  This  arrangement  comprehends  four  great  or- 
ders i  the  firft,  parts  contracted  for  motion  jfecond,  parts 
cfientiaJ  to  animals  refpedting  their  own  internal  economy 
and  prefervation  }  third,  parts  fuperadded  for  purpofes 
connected  with  external  objects  }  and,  fourth,  parts  for 
'  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  young.  The  Firft  Order  exhibits  the  fluids  of  living 
bodies  in  a  feries,  from  the  fimple  colourlefs  fap  of  fome 
vegetables  to  the  coloured  and  coagulating  blood ;  the 
roufcles,  from  the  ftraight  fimple  mufcle  to  the  moft  com- 
plicated ftructure  with  elaftic  ligaments)  the  growth  of 
l>one,  horn,  (hell,  Sec.  and  the  varieties  of  joints.  The 
Second  Order  comprehends  the  organs  of  digeltion,  be- 
ginning with  the  hydatid,  which  is  itfelf  a  fimple  pouch, 
and  palling  to  the  polypus,  the  leech,  and  more  compli- 
cated animals,  including  a  feries  of  ftomachs,  of  intcftinal 
canals,  and  of  the  glands  connected  with  them,  as  livers, 
fpleens,  Sec.  After  the  organs  of  digeltion  follows  the 
lyftem  of  abforbing  vcftcls,  from  the  roots  of  plants  up  to 
the  lacteal*  and  lymphatics  of  different  animals.  The 
next  Hep  is  to  the  heart,  which,  in  the  caterpillar,  is  a 
fimple  canal,  and  receives  various  additions  as  we  afcend 
in  the  fcaJe,  until  we  find  it  a  double  heart  in  man  and 
quadrupedal  this  leads  to  the  ftructure  of  arteries  and 
veins.  Then  the  lungs  are  mown  in  all  their  gradations, 
from  the  (iraple  vafcular  lining  of  the  eeg-ffiell,  which 
ferves  as  lungs  for  the  chicken,  to  thofe  of  the  more  per- 
fect animals,  including  gills,  &c.  The  windpipe  and 
organs  of  voice  are  fhown  under  their  different  forms. 
And,  laftly,  the  kidneys  arc  exhibited,  which  fcparate  the 
Superfluous  fluids  from  the  circulation.  The  Third 
Order  takes  up  the  brain  from  its  fimpleft  Hate  in  the 
leech,  to  the  fnail,  infects,  filh,  See.  upwards}  the  varieties 
of  all  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  the  different  tribes  of  living 
things  }  and,  laftly,  the  external  coverings  of  hair,  fea- 
ther;, fcaJes,  &c.  the  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  as 
fpurt,  hoofs,  horns,  ftings,  and  eteSric  organs.  As  an 
Appendix  to  this  Order,  fome  peculiar  ftructure*  are 
added,  fuch  as  the  air-bladder  in  filh,  £ic.  The  Fourth 
Order  includes. ill  the  variety  of  parts  connected  with  the 
procefs  of  generation  in  plants  and  animals,  from  the 
polypus  an  dc  oral  to  the  perfect  animals ;  thofe  of  females 
in  the  maiden  and  impregnated  ftate,  including  the  pro- 
ducts of  feeds,  fpawn,  eggs,  Sec.  the  progrefs  ot  incuba- 
tion ;  the  peculiarities  ot  the  foetus  t  and  the  various  or- 
gans for  the  nourifhinent  of  the  young.  This  flcetch 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  amazing  number  of 
objects,  from  every  department  of  nature,  which  the  col- 
lection comptiTed;  but  it  contains,  befides,  a  large  feries 
of  whole  animals,  arranged  according  to  their  internal 
ftructure,  many  of  them  the  rareft  ever  brought  into  this 
country;  fuch  as  the camelopard, hippopotamus,  &c.  It 
comprehends,  moreover,  a  feries  of  fkulls  of  different  ani- 
mals, and  Skeletons  of  almoft  every  known  genus  (  an 
iruroenfe  number  of  calculi,  urinary,  biliary,  and  intefti- 
nal; a  large  collection  of  fhells  and  in  lefts;  and  a  moft 
complete  aftbrtment  of  extraneous  foffils.  By  his  will, 
Mr.  Hunter  directed  that  this  Mufeum  fhould  be  offered 
to  the  purchase  of  governments  and,  after  fome  negocia- 
tion,  it  was  bought  for  the  public  ufe  for  the  turn  of 
i  $,oaci.  and  given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  condi- 
tion of  expofing  it  to  public  view  on  certain  cays  in  the 
week,  and  giving  a  fet  of  annual  lectures  explanatory  of 
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its  contents.  A  large  building  for  its  reception  has 


by  Mr,  Home  and  Sir  William  Blizard. 

One  of  the  very  firft  Surgeons  of  the  prcfent  day,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  a  Lecture  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  a  few 
months  ago,  fpeaks  of  John  Hunter  in  the  following 
terms:  "Mr.  Hunter  is  the  glory  of  England  in  the  i8rh 
century.  In  vigour  and  originality  of  genius,  in  com  pre - 
henlionand  depth  of  thought,  in  unwearied  induftry,  he 
has  been  furpalted  by  none.    He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
gave  a  character  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  whofe 
names  are  aiTociated  to  the  great  eras  of  fcience,  and  who 
do  honour  to  the  country  which  produces  them.  Occu- 
pied by  a  laborious  profession,  ana  defraying  from  its  hard 
earnings  the  expenfes  of  his  multifarious  inquiries,  he 
accomplifhed  what  appears  almoft  incredible.  What 
might  he  not  have  done,  had  his  time  been  devoted  ex- 
clu lively  to  hi*  favourite  purfuits,  and  had  they  been 
aided  by  that  pecuniary  affiftance  and  foftering  fupport, 
which  the  rulers  of  mankind  fo  feldom  and  fo  unwillingly 
fpare  from  their  fchemes  of  war  and  con  quell  ?   He  fur- 
veyed  anatomy  and  phyfiology  with  the  eye  of  a  philoso- 
pher ;  proceeding  conftantly,  with  the  aid  of  direction  and 
experiment,  to  afcertain  the  ftructure  of  animals,  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  their  functions.    There  is 
fcarcely  a  branch  of  phyfiology  which  he  has  not  illuf- 
trated  by  fome  original  researches,  while  he  has  examined 
each  organ  in  every  animal  that  he  could  procure.  Hit 
Mufeum  is  arranged  on  this  truly  philofophical  principle j 
a  plan  followed  by  Ariftotle,  and  to  be  completed,  I  hope, 
by  Cuvier."   This  laft  eminent  perfon  is  mentioned  by 
the  fame  diitinguiihed  authority,  as  one  who  hatfuffered 
no  corner  of  the  wide  field  of  zoology  toefcape  bis  pene- 
trating glance  t  "  Equal  (obferves  Mr.  Lawrence)  to 
Bur:  on  in  enlarged  views  and  comprehenfive  grafp  of 
mind,  and  much  fuperior  to  him  in  patient  refearch,  mi- 
nute observation,  and  learned  inquiry,  he  preients  a  rare 
union  of  all  the  great  requifitet  for  promoting  natural 
knowledge.   He  has  been  notlefs  fortunate  in  his  fttua- 
tion  than  in  hit  qualifications  >  devoting  hit  whole  time 
to  fcience,  and  furrounded  by  numerous  able  afliftantt,  he 
could  avail  himfelf,  to  their  full  extent,  of  thofe  liberal 
inftitutiont  for  the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  that  uniform  encouragement  of  talent,  for  which  fci- 
ence will  ever  be  indebted  to  the  late  French  i 
Accordingly,  his  progrefs  has  been  every-wfc 
by  improvement  and  difcovery." 
.    Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  elder  brother  of  John,  wat  a 
very  diftinguifhed  phyfician,  anatomift,  and  accoucheur. 
We  have  already  devoted  two  pretty  long  articles  in  our 
ninth  volume  to  the  Hunters.  We  need,  therefore,  only 
add,  that  to  William  the  profeflion  is  indebted  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  ttttmbrma  dtcidua  rfftara ;  and  to  remind 
our  readers  how  much  we  have  availed  ourfelvet  of  his 
fplendid  work,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  in  our 
articles  Anatomy  and  Parturition,  vols.  i.  and  xviii. 
His  Mufeum,  which  is  extremely  valuable,  though  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  his  brother,  it  now  in  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  having  been  lent  there  by  Dr. 
Baillic  fome  yeart  before  the  time  mentioned  in  his  uncle's 
will.   See  Huntbr,  vol.  ix.  p.  4S1,  t. 

Among  the  moft  diftinguifhed  anatomiftt  of  the  18th 
century,  as  enumerated  by  Haller  in  hit  Bibliotbecse,  we 
have  the  names  of  Morgagni,  Winflow,  Cfaeielden,  iec. 
which  were  dated  in  about  the  firft  30  yeart  of  that  cen- 
tury, except  Morgagni's  work,  dc  Sedibus  and  Caufis 
Morborum,  which  he  publifhed  at  an  advanced  age. 
Under  the  title  of  the  f*rft8  ftate  of  anatomy,  Haller 
reviews  the  works  of  Albinus,  Senac,  Monros,  (the  father 
and  fon,)  Nicholls,  Lieutaud,  Ludwig,  Lciberkuyn, 
Daubenton,  Camper,  Walther,  Meckel,  Zinn,  Fontana, 
Wrifberg,  Spalanzani,  Hewfon,  Portal,  Sabatier,  Scarpa, 
Blumenbacb,  Troja,  tec.  whofe  writings  extend  to  the 
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time  when  he  wrote,  and  indeed  about  twelve  year*  after, 
iince  the  two  laft  of  the  10  volt,  of  which  that  noble 
work  confifted  were  published,  in  1788,  with  additioni,  by 
the  learned  editors,  to  that  time. 

While  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  Haller,  and  extend- 
ing the  enquiries  to  our  own  times,  we  (hall  be  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters  juft 
quoted,  "  the  perfect  ftate  of  anatomy,"  fince  anatomy  and 
Turnery,  as  well  as  pathology  and  pbyGology,  have  been 
rapidly  improving  ever  fince.  This  has  arifen  from  the 
afiiftince  of  governments  in  the  different  countries. 
Ti  e  .  being  convinced  that  anatomy  is  one  of  the  moft 
oeceflary  fciences,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  heal- 
ing art,  but  particularly  of  furgery,  in  many  great  cities 
academies  were  inftituted  for  the  cultivation  of  practical 
anatomy ;  and  fcbools  were  alfo  established  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  furgery. 

Thefe  improvements  in  furgery  have  been  chiefly 
made  in  England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  in  all  thefe 
countries  a  number  of  very  eminent  men  have  appeared. 

The  English  furgeons,  befides  poflefling  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  great  abilities  in  the  operative 
part  of  their  profeSIion,  were  the  firft  who  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  art  to  its  prefent  fimplicity.  They  direfted  alfo 
their  attention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  diet  of  pa- 
tients {  the  neglect  of  which  had  caufed  the  unfortunate 
iffue  of  many  operations  which  had  been  dextcroufly 
performed. 

Among  the  furgeons  of  later  times,  we  may  firft  men- 
tion the  name  of  Sharp.  He  was  a  fcbolar  of  Cbefelden, 
and  one  of  the  belt  furgeons  of  hit  day.  He  wrote  a 
Compendium  of  Surgical  Operations,  174.6  ;  and  alfo  a 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Surgery  j  both  of  which 
works  are  SHU  in  high  eftimation. 

In  the  year  1719,  Dr.  Monro,  after  vifiting  the  schools 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Ley  den,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  great  Boerhaave,  came  to  Edinburgh  j  and  this  may 
be  confidered  at  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh medical  fchool.  He  began  by  giving  lectures  on 
anatomy  and  furgery,  the  firft  which  were  delivered  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  year  17x1  he  wat  appointed  pro- 
feflbr  of  anatomy  and  furgery  to  the  university.  Thi* 
eminent  anatomtft  and  furgeon,  beiidet  filling  hit  chair 
with  the  greateft  reputation,  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  in  many  important  parts  of  ana- 
tomy and  furgery.  His  works,  publifhed  by  hit  fon,  be- 
fides bis  Treatife  on  Ofteology,  which  is  certainly  the  beft 
defcription  of  the  bones  that  hat  ever  been  given,  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  interesting  and  valuable  observa- 
tions on  various  furgical  difeafes. 

Jofeph  Warner,  furgeon  of  Guy's  Hofpital,  in  London, 
publifhed  hit  Cafet  and  Remarks  in  Surgery  in  the  year 
t75*,a  work  which  containt  many  very  important  practi- 
cal remark*.  He  afterwards  publifhed  a  very  good  work, 
containing  a  description  of  the  human  eye  and  its  adjacent 
parts,  in  which  he  particularly  rejects  the  (aliening  of  the 
eye  during  the  operation  of  cataraft.  He  alfo  publilbed 
An  Account  of  the  Testicle*,  their  Common  Coveringt 
and  Coatt,  Sec. 

Percival  Pott,  furgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hofpital, 
tnay  be  juftly  confidered  at  one  of  the  principal  Englifh 
furgeons  of  hit  time.  He  wat  not  only  a  fuccefiful  prac- 
titioner, but  an  induftriout  and  excellent  writer.  The 
merits  of  Pott  are  indeed  confiderablc.  He  threw  much 
light  on  the  doctrine  of  wounds  of  the  head,  by  his  accu- 
rate arrangement  of  the  different  kinds  of  injuries  to 
which  the  head  is  fubject.  He  alfo  gives  .1  good  account 
of  hydrocele  and  the  other  difeafei  of  the  tefticle.  for 
the  operation  of  the  fittula  in  ano,  he  made  material  im- 
provements. He  has  given  many  ufeful  hints  on  fractures 
and  dislocations  t  and  he  wat  a  great  champion  in  favour 
of  the  operation  for  cataraft  by  couching.  He  wat  the 
firft  perfon  who  defcribed  the  chimney-fweept  cancer } 
and  on  hernias,  polypus,  and  curvature*  of  the  fpine,  he 
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has  made  many  judicious  pathological  and  practical  ob- 
fervations. 

Charles  White,  furgeon  in  Manchester,  publifhed  an 
excellent  practical  work  in  the  year  1770,  in  which  he 
recommends  amputation  of  the  foot,  a  little  above  the 
ankle-joint,  inftead  of  under  the  knee,  as  bad  ufually  been 
praftifed.  He  alfo  (hows  the  effect  of  fawing  oft'  tbe  ends 
of  bones  1  and  difcufles  feveral  other  interefting  pointt 
in  furgery.  In  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Elfe,  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hofpital,  publifhed  bit  treatife  on  tbe  hydrocele,  in  which 
be  recommends  the  ufe  of  cauftic  in  tbe  cure  of  that 
difeafe. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Deafe,  of  Dublin,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent treatife  on  the  wounds  of  the  head.  Mr.  Brunt- 
field,  of  St.  George's  Hofpital,  and  Mr.  Hill,  furgeon  at 
Dumfries,  alfo  distinguished  tbemlelves  ;  Mr.  Bromfield 
for  hit  Chirurgical  Obfervations,  and  Mr.  Hill  for  hi* 
Obfervationt  on  Cancert. 

In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  publifhed  the  firft 
volume  of  his  Syltem  of  Surgery.  The  reputation  of  tbi* 
work  was  foon  fucb,  that  it  was  tranflated  into  the 
French  and  German  languages  j  and  it  hat  fince  gone 
through  feveral  edition*  in  thefe,  and  many  in  Englifh. 
Thi*  work  prefented  the  moft  complete  fyftemof  furgery 
which  had  ever  appeared }  and  in  every  part  of  it  there  is 
difplayed  a  talent  for  practical  obfervation  and  clearneft 
of  thought  which  mult  render  it  ever  a  ufeful  and  valua- 
ble prclcnt  to  furgery.  Like  all  fuch  extenfive  works,  it 
it  not  without  faultt,  and  the  language  in  which  it  it 
written  it  in  fome  places  prolix  and  diffufe  s  but,  not- 
withstanding its  error*,  it  certainly  muft  be  confidered  at 
the  moft  ufeful  body  of  furgery  that  hat  yet  appeared  in 
thi  1  country. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  omitted  the  names  of  very 
many  eminent  Englifh  furgeons  and  anatomifts  1  at 
Douglaa,  Cowper,  Alan  Son,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  Sec.  Sec. 
Tbe  detail*,  however,  of  their  refpeftive  invention*  and 
difcoverie*,  would  exceed  our  limit* ;  and,  indeed,  tnay 
very  well  be  fpared,  for  there  it  confeffedly  great  difficulty 
in  afcribing  even  anatomical  fact*  to  their  right  difco- 
verer,  much  more  tbe  abftrufe  and  obfeure  fpeculation*  of 
phyfiotogiftt.  Moreover,  tbe  fame  facta  have  been  disco- 
vered by  different  perfbns,  ignorant  of  tbe  refearchct  of 
each  other,  and  each  bat  been  equally  tenacious  of  hi* 
prior  claim.  Thus,  tbe  discovery  of  certain  part*  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  was  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  and  by 
Monro,  jun.  of  Edinburgh, each  unconfeiout  of  the  other's 
labour*.  The  publication  of  them  aroused  much  con- 
troverfy  and  litigation.  Numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  a  Similar  kind. 

Periodical  medical  work*  were  fet  on  foot  in  Great 
Britain  about  tbi*  time.  Upon  the  great  utility  of  fuch 
publications,  in  diffufing  knowledge  far  and  wide,  we 
need  not  enlarge  after  what  ha*  been  faid  under  the  arti- 
cle Macazike,  vol.  xtv.  p.  90.  Tbe  Edinburgh  Medical 
Eflay*  were  firft  published  in  1731,  being  eleven  year*  an- 
tecedent to  the  appearance  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy. 

Italy,  during  this  period,  lent  fome  aid  to  the  improve- 
ment of  furgery,  by  tbe  lectures  of  Molinelli,  Bertrandi, 
and  Mofcati  ;  while,  in  Holland,  Albinus,  Deventer.and 
Camper,  by  their  difcoveries  and  improvements,  and  ftill 
more  by  their  free  communication  of  them,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  Stigma  which  the  charlatanifm  and  Se- 
crecy obferved  by  Kuyfch,  Roonhuyfen,  and  Raw,  had 
thrown  on  the  furgery  of  that  country. 

In  Germany,  and  tbe  north  of  Europe,  flourished 
Heifter,  the  fellow-Student  of  Albinut,  Blatner,  Roederer, 
Stein,  Bilguer,  Acree,  Brambilla,  Tbeden,  Richter,  Sec. 

The  reign  of  Louis  X IV.  has  been  called,  by  Richerand, 
the  iron  age  of  furgery  in  France.  Yet  the  French,  at 
that  time,  prided  themfelvet  on  tbe  almoft  exclusive  pof- 
feSIion  of  chirurgical  practitioner*.  "  Let  progret  de  la 
chirurgie,"  obferve*  M»  De  Franchevilk,  "furent  Si 
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r.ipi.lcs  et  tl  celebres  d.ins  ce  Cede,  qu'on  venait  a  Pari* 
iles  bouts  lie  1'Europr,  pour  totite*  It*  cures,  et  pour 
toiitcs  lei  operations  qui  demandaient  line  drxleritc  noil 
commune.  Non  feulement  tl  n'y  nvait  giuVe*  d'exceilens 
chirnrgiens  qu'en  France  i  mais  e'etoit  dans  ce  feul  pais 
q-j*on  tabriquait  parfaitemeiit  les  inftrumens  necefl'aires." 
It  is  fomewhat  lingular  honcvcr,  that,  amidlt  all  this 
hoalted  pofl'eftion  ofchirurgic.il  knowledge,  the  fillula  in 
ano  mould  be  adifealc  in  which  the  French  furgcons  were 
fearful  of  operating,  and  which  had  often  proved  fatal 
beneath  their  attempts.  Cardinal  Richelieu  fell  a  fiicri- 
tkc  to  the  unlkilfulnefs  with  which  the  operation  was 
performed  ;  and,  when  the  king  entrufted  lumfelf  to  the 
lire  of'  M.  Felix,  hit  chief  furgcon,  io  hazardous  was 
this  operation  deemed,  that  all  the  holpitals  were  ran- 
flicked  for  thofe  who  had  laboured  under  the  fame 
diHafc;  and  innumerable  confutations  were  held  with 
other  furgeons  of  known  reputation,  to  determine  on  the 
mode  of  operating  that  fhould  appear  leaft  painful  and 
dangerous.  The  churches  alfo  were  perpetually  crowded, 
and  prayers  perpetually  offered  up  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  avert  the  fatal  termination  which  was  fo 
generally  apprehended.  And,  when  this  monarch  was 
attacked  by  the  dileafe  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  he  be- 
came diflatisfied  with  his  own  phylicians,  and  employed 
an  empiric,  who  boaltcd  of  .being  able  to  cure  him 
Ypecdily,  but  undrr  whole  care  lie  expired  in  a  few  day*. 

We  have  gone  back  to  the  17th  century  to  fpeak  of 
tlicftateof  furgery  under  Louis  XIV.  as  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th.  Yet  we  cannot  help  attributing 
tie  great  perfection  the  art  acquired  in  the  laft  century 
to  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  monarch.  He  founded 
holpitahand  colleges,  citaldiihcd  profetibrtliips,  which  he 
required  to  be  filled  only  hv  lurgeons  of  acknowledged 
tnlcnt  -.  he  commanded  bodies  to  he  liberally  fupplied  to 
tl>e  anatomies;  and  hence  Paris  became  the  medical  and 
c.hinirgical  fchool  of  the  grcateft  celebrity  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Petit  and  Default  are  the  firft  and  mod  confpjcuous  au- 
tliOi  j  w-hocome  under  our  observation  at  this  time.  The 
<  ulogium  on  J.  L.  Petit,  delivered  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  full  and  molt  dil- 
tinguilhed  members,  rcpreients  him  as  blending  the  Itudy 
of  anatomy  with  his  amufements  when  a' boy;  and  ar- 
dently leeking  every  opportunity  to  increafe  his  know- 
ledge' by  oblti  vation.  He  had  had  experience  enough  to 
publifh,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  his  "  Trait6  fur  les 
Maladies  des  Oi,"  Paris,  1705,  umo.a  work,  which  for 
a  century  w  as  elteemed  the  bett  upon  the  fubject.  It  may 
be  noticeil,  that  bis  fuccefs  was  moft  virulently  oppofed 
by  the  envious.  It  was  not  till  alter  more  than  thirty 
years  of  academical  labours  and  extenfive  practice,  that 
Ik  was  unr.nimoufly  elected  chief  of  his  afl'ociates.  This 
acknowledged  f'uperioriry  was  the  more  flattering,  as 
|.  L.  Petit  obtained  it  at  a  period  when  furgery  was  in  a 
Houriihing  ftate  in  France,  and  where  he  held  no  place 
from  which  he  could  derive  an  influence  foreign  to  his 
perlonal  merit.  While  Marefchal,  La  Peyronie,  and  La 
Martiniere,  allured  him  of  the  royal  favour,  Quelhay, 
Morand,  and  Louis,  who  corrected  his  writings,  made 
him  fpeak  a  language  that  does  honour  to  the  famous 
collection  to  which  he  contributed  his  obfervations  (lee 
Memoires  et  Prix  dc  1'AcadcmieRoyale  de  Chirurgie,  10 
vols.  4to.)  and  in  which,  it  we  except  fome  theoretical 
explanations,  nothing  has  loft  its  value  by  age.  In  fbort, 
jr  Mill  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable col- 
Uitions  of  furgical  knowledge.  J.  L.  Petit  was  alfo  the 
.'Uthor  of  a  "  Trait6  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  ct  des 
Operations  qui  leur  convienuent  j  Ouvrage  pofthume  j"  a 
production  that  will  always  (land  high  in  the  eft iroa lion 
of  the  judicious  furgcon. 

Of  Default  we  may  remark,  that  he  is  highly  cele- 
brated for  the  exactnefs  and  method  which  he  introduced 
into  the  lludy  of  anatomy  ;  the  ingenious  apparatus 
whidi  he  invented  for  the  treatment  of  fractures }  a  noble 


ardour  in  his  profeftlon,  which  lie  knew  how  to  infui'e 
into  all  his  pupils;  and  the  bold  n  els  and  limplicity  of  his 
modes  of  operating.  His  clinical  lectures  upon  furgery 
were  the  firft  ever  delivered.  Indeed,  fuch  was  his  ge-  " 
niur,  that,  when  he  practifed  only  methods  already  tin- 
dcrltood,  he  did  tbem  with  fo  much  adroitnel's,  that  he 
rather  appeared  to  be  the  inventor  of  them.  He  wrote 
the  Journal  de  Chirurgie,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  left  behind  him 
CEuvres  Chirurgiques,  3  vols,  edited  by  Bichat.  He 
likewife  furnifhed  many  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  and  was  a  diftinguifhed  member  of 
the  Ecolc  dc  Santo  which  fucceeded  it. 

What  tended  principally  to  raifc  the  reputation  of 
French  furgery  to  fo  high  a  pitch,  was  the  union  of  indi- 
vidual labours  in  the  Academy  of  Surgery  juft  men- 
tioned. This  valuable  inii.it ution,  which  gave  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  fo  great  an  advantage  over  us,  was  un- 
fortunately fupprefTed  at  the  time  of  the  revolution; 
and  every  one  intcrcfted  in  the  improvement  of  feience 
muft  deeply  regret  the  difcontinuance  of  a  fociety,  in 
which  emulation  and  talents  were  fo  long  united  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  various  dillertations,  publilbed 
by  the  illuftrions  members  of  the  Academy,  will  ferve  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  fpirit,  ability,  and  fuccei>, 
with  which  the  objects  of  the  inflitution  were  purfued  ; 
and  centuries  hence,  practitioners  fliall  reap  from  the 
pages  oi  its  Memoirs  the  moft  valuable  kind  of  furgical 
information.  Indeed,  the  "  Memoires  et  Prix  dc  I'Ac.i- 
d^mie  Royale  de  Chirurgie"  is  a  work  which  is  ahlj. 
luttly  indifpenfabie  for  every  furgeon,  and  the  various 
parts  01  which  cannot  be  too  often  confulted.  In  it  .ire 
preferved  the  labours  of  Le  Dran,  Oarengeot,  Dc  la  Faye, 
Louis,  Verdier,  Foubert,  Hevin,  Pibrac,  Fabre,  Le  C:.r, 
Bordcnave,  Sabatier,  Puzos,  Levret,  ar.d  fevcral  other 
practitioners,  who,  though  lefs  famous,  l  ave  contributed 
by  their  exertions  and  knowledge  to  form  this  utctul 
body  of  furgical  facts.  The  preceding  lurgeons  alto  dif- 
tinguifhed themfetves  by  other  productions. 

Le  Dran  publilhed,  1.  Parabcle  des  diftircntes  Ma- 
nicres  de  tirer  la  Pierre  hors  de  la  Veflie,  umo.  2. 
Operations  de  Chirurgie,  a  vols.  iamo.  3.  Obfervations 
de  Chirurgie,  a  vols.  1  imo.  4,  Trail ti  des  Plaies  d'Armes 
k  feu,  11  mo.    5.  Confutations  dc  Chirurgie,  umo. 

Garenreot  wrote  1  1.  Traitu  des  Inllrumens  de  Chi- 
rurgie, 1  vols.  umo.  a.  Traite  des  Operations  de 
Chirurgie,  3  vols.  umo. 

Fabre  was  the  author  of  Recherches  fur  I'Art  de 
Gucrir,  Svo. 

Le  Cat  wrote  1  Recueil  de  Pieces  fur  TOpcration  de  ia 
Taille. 

Sabatier  publiflicd  the  M*decine  Opiratoire,  3  vols.  8  vo. 
Puzos  compofed  Traite  des  Accouchemens  1  Paris, 
1759,  *to. 

Levret  wrote,  t.  Obfervations  fur  les  Accouchemens 
laborieuxi  Paris,  1747.  ».  Art  des  Accouchemens, 
demontre  par  les  Principes  de  Phyfique;  Paris,  1 761,  Svo. 
3.  Eflai  fur  l'Abus  des  Regies  giniralcs,  Sic.  Paris, 
1766,  8vo.  4.  Obfervations  fur  la  Cure  radical*  des 
Polypes;  Paris,  1749. 

La  Motte  publifhed ;  1.  Traitc-  complet  des  Accouche- 
mens  naturel»,non-naturcls,ct  contre  Nature,  a.  Trait* 
complet  de  Chirurgie. 

M:\itre-Jean  was  the  author  of  Traitc  des  Maladies  de 
l'Oeil,  4to. 

Goulard  wrote:  CEuvres  de  Chirurgie  ;  Liege,  1763,  1 
vols.  tamo. 

Ravaton  compofed,  Le  Chirurgien  d'Armc*. 

Pouteau  :  s.  Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  8vo.  x.  CEuvres 
pofthumes,  3  vols.  8vo. 

David,  Obfervations  fur  la  Ni-crofe  ;  Paris,  178a,  8vo. 

The  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  was  overthrown 
during  the  French  revolution,  had  at  firft  a  very  inferior 
fubftitute  in  the  Ecoie  de  Santc  ;  but,  fince  the  rcftora- 
tion,  has  been  fucceeded  bv  the  Ecolc  dc  Chirurgie,  (fee 
Pari 5,  vol.  xviii.  p.  467. >  which  lus  brought  forward 
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Boyer,  Heritier,  Dubois,  Manoury,  Lallemand,  Richerand, 
Petit  lie  Lyon,  anil,  above  all,  Bichat. 

To  Bichat,  the  ingenious  and  enlightened  Bichat,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  firft  truly  philolophic.il  view 
of  the  ftrufiure  of  the  human  body.  The  fimplc  divilion 
of  it  into  its  component  parts,  which  this  great  nn.no- 
roift  and  philofopher  has  pointed  out,  mutt  beconfidered 
as  the  ground-work  of  all  future  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical inquiries. 

Bichat  demonftrated,  that  mod  of  the  organs  of  our 
body  are  made  up  of  a  variety'of  elementary  parts  or 
trxtures ;  each  of  which,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it 
is  found,  uniformly  has  the  fame  phyfical  properties,  and 
presents  the  fame  morbid  phenomena.  Thefe  he  considers 
as  the  elementary  parti ;  which,  by  the  diverlity  of  their 
combinations,  produce  all  the  modifications  of  ftruAure 
and  functions  exhibited  in  the  different  organs  of  ani- 
mals. This  method  of  confrrleriiig  organized  bodies, 
accords  with  every  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  feems  to  arife  from  the  eireiiti.il  nature  of 
their  conftitution.  We  may  trace  this  view  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body  in  the  obfervations  of  many  of  the  older 
anatomies  i  and  particularly  it  may  be  confidercd  as  the 
balls  of  fomeof  the  moft  ingenious  philofophical  theories 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

In  order  to  fix  the  characters  of  the  elementary  tex- 
tures, Bichat  employed  various  modes  of  inquiry.  He 
performed  numerous  experiments  on  living  animals } 
perfevertd  in  tedious  and  minute  directions;  employed 
chemical  re-agents  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  knife  ;  and 
examined  with  minutenefs  all  the  varieties  of  morbid 
flructure.  Having  by  thefe  means  accomplifhed  his  ob- 
ject in  tracing  the  character  of  each  feparate  texture,  he 
proceeded  next  to  inveftignte  their  combinations  as  they 
are  found  in  the  different  organs. 

The  effects  of  this  mode  of  i  nveftig.it  ing  the  ftrufture 
of  the  human  body  when  difeafed,  mult  be  at  once  ob- 
vious. We  learn  from  it,  that  difeafes  at  their  com- 
mencement are  generally  confined  to  one  texture  of  an 
organ ;  the  other  textures  of  which  the  organ  is  com- 
posed remaining  found.  There  is  no  organ  of  the  body 
from  which  this  important  truth  may  not  be  deduce*'. 
It  may  be  readily  illuftrated  from  conlidering  the  dif- 
eafes of  tbe  mucous,  ferous,  and  inufcular,  textures, 
which  compofc  the  ftomach  and  alimentary  canal ;  of  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs ;  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  bronchi,  the  ferous  one  of  the  pleura,  and  many 
others. 

But  difeafes  are  not  only  confined  to  one  individual 
texture  of  any  organ,  as  in  the  cafes  juft  mentioned  j 
tbe  fymptoms  and  morbid  changes  are  likewife  uniformly 
the  lame  in  textures  of  a  fimilar  (tructurc,  in  whatever 
parts  of  the  body  thefe  textures  may  happen  to  be  found. 
Thus  the  ferous  membranes  which  invelt  the  lungs,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  abdominal  vifcera,  have  one  com- 
mon character  when  alfected  with  any  fpecific  difeafe; 
fo  aJfo  have  the  mucous  membranes,  whether  we  trace 
them  in  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the  vagina,  the  urethra, 
or  covering  the  eye-ball ;  and  the  lame  may  be  obferved 
of  every  individual  texture  which  enters  into  the  com- 
petition of  our  bodies. 

Besides  the  fymptoms  and  morbid  changes  which  are 
common  to  all  textures  whofe  ftrudure  is  litnilar  in  the 
natural  (late,  there  are  others  which  are  determined  from 
the  particular  functions  of  the  organ  in  which  the  dif- 
eafed texture  exifts.  For  example,  when  any  of  the  fe- 
rous membranes  are  inflamed,  the  nature  of  the  pain, 
the  degree  of  fever,  ami  the  duration  of  tbe  fymptoms, 
arc  the  fame,  in  whichfoevcr  one  it  may  have  taken 
place.  But  to  thefe  fymptoms  are  added,  cough,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  Sec.  when  it  happens  to  be  connected 
with  the  organs  of  refpiration,  at  in  the  cafe  of  pleuritic  ; 
coAivenefs,  Hrangury,  delirium,  lofs  of  vifion,  when 
the  inteftines,  the  bladder,  the  brain,  or  the  eye,  are  in- 
volved in  tbe  difeafe. 
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This  view  .of  the  fubjeft  naturally  fuggelts  a  carre- 
fpondent  divilion  of  the  fymptoms.  The  firft  clafs  are  ge- 
neral, and  cuaracterile  a  whole  genus  of  textures ;  the 
lecond  are  in  a  manner  acceflbry,  and  depend  upon  the 
relative  fituation  or  the  particular  functions  of  the  or- 
gan into  the  compolition  of  which  the  affected  texture 
enters.  But  here  we  muft  fct  bounds  to  this  theory. 
The  hiflory  and  progrefs  of  difeafes  fhow,  that  we  ought 
not  to  confine  our  obfervations  within  fuch  narrow  li- 
mits. The  principles  which  have  been  ffatcd,  indeed, 
account  admiral)))'  well  for  the  propagation  of  fome  at- 
feftions }  and  for  fome  of  the  tympathies  which  fubfiil 
between  different  parts  of  the  body;  but  there  are  other 
diforder»  which  advance  in  a  very  different  manner.  In 
Ibme  difeafes  which  are  termed  chronic,  for  example,  the 
whole  liructurc  of  an  organ  becomes  gradually  altered, 
although  the  primary  affection  was  confined  to  one  of 
its  component  textures.  This  is  often  to  be  obferved 
in  cancer,  fcrofula,  lues  venerea,  Sec.  Thefe  general 
obfervations,  however,  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  principle*  of  a  pathological  fyftem  founded  on 
the  balis  of  anatomical  knowledge  j  but  the  details  of 
which  are  referved  lor  another  place. 

With  regard  to  the  /ur^ery  of  the  prefent  day,  we  may 
remark,  that  our  labours  have  of  late  been  chiefly  di- 
rected, by  means  of  phyfiology  and  pathology,  to  the 
treatment  of  furgical  cafes  ;  and,  though  in  that  refpeft 
we  may  be  allowed  to  Hand  far  before  our  anceftors,  yet 
even  in  fimplc  operations  we  are  not  without  improve- 
ment. The  bold  and  fuccefsful  operations  of  Larrcy 
will  tcftify  this,  as  well  as  the  grand  operations  for 
aneurifms  performed  by  Abirnethy,  Lawrence,  Aftley 
Cooper,  and  others  of  ourEnglifli  furgeons,  whole  n.vnts 
however  we  forbear  to  mention,  convinced  of  our  in- 
ability to  do  juliice  to  the  merits  of  all,  and  unwilling  to 
appear  invidious  by  the  exclufion  of  any.' 

_  We  now  halten  to  the  confuleration  of  thofe  patholo- 
gical theories,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  medicine,  form  the  criteria  of  medical  prac- 
tice. 

The  medical  theorifts,  then,  of  the  »8ih  century, 
were  chiefly  Cullcn,  Brown,  and  Darwin.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  draw  coinparifons  in  regard  to  merit,  the  ri r*t 
of  thefe  phyficians  would  delcrve  ourgreateft  encomium  ; 
for  he  obferved  nature  with  acutenefs,  and  wasconlittent 
and  rational  in  his  treatment  of  difeafe,  which  cannot  be 
accorded  to  either  of  the  latter.  He  likewife  made  an 
arrangement  of  difeafes  which  had  great  merit,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  increafe  of  pbyfiologicai  know- 
ledge, and  its  fuccefsful  application  to  pathology,  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  time,  can  warrant  us  in  departing 
from,  and  which  indeed  we  promifed  to  adopt.  See  vol. 
xvii.  p.  145. 

Cullen's  pathological  doctrines  were  a  modification  of 
the  theory  of  Hotlman.  From  that  author  h:  took  up 
the  doctrines  of  fpafm  and  debility,  and  deduced  from 
them  all  the  phenomena  of  febrile  dilorders;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  his  theory  by  proofs  drawn  from 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  from  the  conlider.i- 
tion  of  the  remote  caufes  of  the  difeafes  in  queftion. 
Rheumatifm  was  referred  by  him  to  a  fpafm  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  ariling  from  an  incrcafed  afflux  of  blood; 
but  gout  he  conceived  to  originate  in  atony,  efpecialiy 
in  atony  of  the  digeftive  organs.  In  thefe  latter  difeafes, 
he  rejected  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  morbific  matter;  yet  in 
his  explanations  of  certain  other  complaints,  as,  tor 
inftance,  of  fcrofula,  he  had  recourfe  to  tbe  fuppoikion 
of  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids.  He  laid  much  Href*  on  the 
efforts  of  the  ris  tncdicntrix  nature,  advocated  the  hypo- 
thecs of  a  nervous  fluid  and  vital  principle,  and  afcribed 
to  the  brain  a  peculiar  faculty,  by  which  it  was  enabled 
to  excite  the  mufcles  to  action,  independently  of  the 
mind,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  irriubihy  of' 
the  J'tnforium.  Cullcn  feems  to  have  been  much  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  Boerhaave  as  to  anatomical  and 
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phyfiological  learning,  of  which  many  of  hit  fpeculationt 
betray  a  fad  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  fever,  Dr.  Cutlen't  theory  was  that  the 
firft  change  induced  in  the  animal  fyftem  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exciting  caufes  of  fever  it,  "  diminution  of 
the  energy  of  the  brain."  The  powers  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  the  functions  of  fenfation  and  motion,  refpi- 
ration,  circulation,  and  fecretion,  all  fail,  or  are  dimi- 
nilhed  in  the  general  debility  ;  but,  after  a  certain  time, 
*  morbid  increafe  of  fome  of  thefe  functions,  efpecially 
of  the  circulation,  takes  place,  with  an  augmentation  of 
the  heat.  The  three  (tatet  of  debility,  otcold,  and  of 
heat,  which  regularly  fuccced  each  other  in  fever,  in  the 
order  juft  mentioned,  are  prcfumed  to  exift  in  the  rela- 
tion  of  caufe  and  effect  i  the  firft  ftate  being  the  refult  of 
the  fedativeor  debilitating  influence  of  contagion,  marfh- 
miafmata,  and  cold,  which  are  the  exciting  caufes.  Dr. 
Cullen  acknowledges  bit  inability  to  explain  fatisfacto- 
rily,  how  the  debility  produces  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  cold  ftage,  efpecially  the  j)iefmodie  conftri&ion  of  the 
extreme  arterial  vefTcIs,  whi*ch"is  inferred  from  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  fecretion  j,  and  the  (blinking  of  parts,  in 
the  cold  ftage,  as  well  as  from  the  continuance  of  this 
fufpenfion  in  the  hot  fUge,  after  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  large  arteries  is  increafed.  Were  the  conftriction  of 
the  cold  ftage  merely  the  refult  of  the  weakened  afiion 
of  the  heart,  it  is  fuppofed,  that,  on  the  return  of  its 
ordinary  or  increafed  action,  the  conftriftion  would  be 
removed,  and  the  fecretions  reitored.  Here  Dr.  Cullen 
reforts  to  "  the  vit  tncilicatrix  nature,  fo  famous  in  the 
ichouls  of  phyfic i.  e.  the  innate  preferring  power  of 
the  constitution,  which  has  been  appealed  to  for  the  fo- 
lution  of  difficulties  by  all  medical  theorifts,  from  Hip- 
pocrates downwards.  This  "  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fell,"  then,  is  confidercd  as  "  a  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  nature  j"  at  the  fame  time,  Dr.  Cullen 
is  of  opinion  that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  fever, 
there  is  an  atony  exifting  in  the  extreme  veffels,  depend- 
ing on  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  and  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  fpafm  requires  the  reftoration  of  toe 
tone  and  action  of  thefe.  To  this  atony  in  the  veffels  of 
the  fkin,  he  attributes  the  lofs  of  appetite,  naufca,  and 
vomiting,  the  ftomach  being  affected  by  fympathy.  Th« 
fpafm  induced  in  the  extreme  veffels  throws  a  load  of 
blood  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  circulating  fyftem, 
which  proves  a  fource  of  irritation  to  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, and  excites  them  to  a  greater  action,  which  con- 
tinues till  the  fpafm  is  relaxed  or  overcome.  The  hy- 
pothecs is  thus  briefly  recapitulated  i  '« Upon  the  whole, 
our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this.  The  remote 
caufes  are  certain  fedative  powers  applied  to  the  nervous 
fyftem,  which,  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the  whole  of  the  functions, 
and  particularly  in  the  action  of  the  extreme  veflels. 
Such,  however,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nature  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect 
ftimulus  to  the  Sanguiferous  fyftem  s  whence,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  cold  ftage,  and  fpafm  connected  with 
it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  is  increafed, 
and  continues  lb  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reftoring  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  ex- 
treme veflels,  of  reftoring  therefore  their  action,  and 
thereby  efpecially  removing  the  fpafm  affecting  them  ; 
upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  fweat,  and 
other  marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretories,  take  place." 
Cullcn't  Firft  Lines,  §  46. 

To  this  theory  it  has  been  objeAed,  firflly,  that  it  is 
founded,  as  far  as  regards  the  vU  mtdiratru  uatura,  on 
the  gratuitous  afluiuption  that  a  principle  exifts  of  which 
we  have  (enfible  evidence)  fecondly,  that,  to  take  the 
fold  ftage  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  after- phenomena 
of  fever,  is  duTonant  with  evident  fact ;  for  the  hot  ftage 
of  fever  often  comes  on  apparently  from  external  caufe*, 
and  unaccompanied  by  the  cold  ftage;  and  thirdly,  that, 
with  regard  to  fpafm  of  the  external  veflels,  luch  an  oe- 
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currence  affords  no  explanation  of  febrile  phenomena  1 
and  indeed  it  feetns  quite  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  hot 
ftage  and  the  cold  ftage  can  by  any  means  be  confequences 
of  the  fame  action  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  the  capillaries 
being  contracted,  we  have  pretty  clear  evidence  that 
they  are  extremely  diftended 
difeafes  in  which  the  Ikin  is  affected. 

In  a  paflage  of  his  "  Institutions  of  Physiology,"  Cullen 
fpeaks  of  a  ftate  of  txcittment,oTtoUu(>fc,  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  fyftem,  on  which  he  fuppofes  the  ftrength  or 
debility  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  to  depend  $  and 
in  his  other  writings,  he  is  conftantly  labouring  to  prove 
in  what  manner  thefe  conditions  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  agency  of  various  caufes.  Broxn,  feiaung  upon  this 
idea,  fet  about  the  formation  of  a  new  theory,  according 
to  which  all  the  actions  of  life  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
excitement  of  the  body  by  ftimuti,  and  all  difeafes  reduced 
to  the  two  general  beads  of  direr?  and  indirect  debUtty,  or 
debility  anfmg  from  a  deficiency,  or  a  previous  excefs, 
of  excitement  ;  or  in  other  words  Into  Jltenu  and  ejlhe- 
nic  diforders. 

The  firunonian  fyftem  might  very  well  be  compared 
with  the  Methodic,  its  distinguishing  features  being  the 
referring  of  all  difeafes  to  two  opponte  conditions  or  the 
constitution, y/Aeiwa  and  oJlMewa,  or  ftrength  and  debility, 
which  might  with  almoft equal  propriety  have  been  called 
Jlncl ym  and  laxum,  (fee  p.  11.;  and  the  confequent  ex- 
clusion of  all  particular  investigation  of  the  minute  dif- 
tinctions  in  the  phenomena  of  difeafes  which  it  encou- 
raged. 

This  fweeping  arrangement  was,  however,  much 
lauded  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  and  gained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  advocates  in  our  country,  among 
thofe  who  had  not  fufficient  knowledge  of  nature  to  de- 
tect its  fallacy.  The  moft  general  of  Brown's  principles 
are  thus  explained. 

1.  To  every  animated  being  is  allotted  a  certain  portion 
only  of  the  quality  or  principle  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  life  depend.    This  principle  it  denominated  etat- 

».  The  excitability  varies  in  different  animals,  and  in 
the  fame  animal  at  different  time*.  A*  it  is  more  in- 
tenfe,  the  animal  it  more  vivacious  or  more  fufceptible 
of  the  action  of  exciting  power*. 

5.  Exciting  powers  may  be  referred  to  two  claffet. 
1.  External;  at  heat,  food,  wine,  poilbnt,  contagions, 
the  blood,  Secreted  fluids,  and  air.  a.  Internal ;  as  the 
functions  of  the  body  itfelf,  mufcular  exertion,  thinking, 
emotion,  and  paffion. 

4.  Life  it  a  forced  ftate ;  if  the  exciting  power*  are 
withdrawn,  death  en  Sues  at  certainly  at  when  the  excit- 
ability is  gone. 

5.  The  excitement  may  be  too  great,  too  fiaall,  or  in 
juft  meafure. 

6.  By  too  great  excitement,  weaknefa  is  induced, 
becaufe  the  excitability  becomes  defective  ;  this  is  iiufi- 
n&  debility  1  when  the  exciting  powers  of  Stimulants  are 
withheld,  weakneft  is  induced  ;  and  this  it  dirt&  debility. 
Here  the  excitability  is  in  excefs. 

7.  Every  power  that  afts  on  the  living  frame  is  Simulant, 
or  produce* excitement  by  expendingexcitability.  Thut, 
although  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  animal  food  may  grow 
weak  ifhe  lives  upon  vegetables,  ftill  the  vegetable  diet  can 
only  be  confidercd  as  producing  an  effect  the  fame  in  kind 
with  animal,  though  inferior  in  degree.  Whatever  powers, 
therefore,  we  imagine,  and  however  they  vary  from  fuch 
a*  are  habitually  applied  to  produce  due  excitement,  they 
can  only  weaken  the  fyftem  by  urging  it  into  too  much 
motion,  or  fufFsring  it  to  fink  into  languor. 

8.  Excitability  is  feated  in  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  nerves,  and  in  the  mufcles.  At  fooa  at  it  is  any- 
where affected,  it  it  immediately  affected  every. where  j 
nor  it  the  excitement  ever  increafed  in  a  part,  while  it  is 
generally  diminifhed  in  the  fyftem  $  in  other  words,  dif- 
ferent parts  can  never  be  in  oppolite  State*  of  excitement. 

We 
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We  will  not  detain  our  readers  by  detailing  all  the 
numerous  controvcriics  in  which  this  theory  has  engaged 
the  medical  world,  nor  by  repeating  the  various  argu- 
ments which  oppofed  its  adoption  among  the  more  en- 
lightened of  our  own  phyficians  :  for  an  hypothecs  which 
fails  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  difeafe  cannot  be 
confidered  worthy  of  our  notice;  and  how  could  it  be 
Cup  poled  that  Brown,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the 
minute  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  was  capable  of  generalizing 
fifts  fo  various  and  anomalous?    In  no  inllance  does 
the  application  of  thefc  principles  form  fo  much  a  fubjeft 
for  regret  as  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fever  prac- 
tifed  by  the  followers  of  Brown.    It  may  be  faid,  without 
exaggeration,  to  have  immolated  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.   It  inculcated  methods  of  treatment  the  mdft 
oppalitc  to  thofe  indicated  by  nature  and  common  fenfe. 
Let  the  (fatidical  reports  of  mortality  in  every  climate 
teflify  the  truth  of  this  painful  affcr/.ion.   To  Stimulate 
in  inflammatory  difordcrs  is  a  mean  lo  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  or  the  advice  of  every  practical 
author,  from  the  lime  of  Hippocrates  downwards,  that 
we  are  aftonifhed  at  the  cxtcnfive  prevalence  of  fo  abfurd 
a  praSice.    We  mould  remark,  however,  that  the  more 
enlightened  of  Brown's  followers  modified  his  doarines 
conliderably,  and  in  their  praaice  often  departed  ef- 
fentially  from  his  dogmas.  -In  attempting  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  fever  according  to  the  doarine  of  direft 
and  indirefl  debility,  Brown  has  the  following  expref- 
fionss  "The  dillinclions  that  phyficians  have  made 
about  the  differences  of  fevers  are  all  without  foundation; 
they  are  all  the  fame,  with  no  other  difference  but  in  de- 
gree; and,  unlefs  in  that  refpea,  they  do  not  differ  from 
other  difeafes  of  the  fame  form."  Elements  of  Medicine, 
§  66».  note  m.   He  docs  not,  however,  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  the  various  fucceflion  of  fymp- 
toms rcfults  from  the  ftate  of  debility,  or  how  the  various 
modifications  of  the  pyrexia:  are  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  this  principle.    The  only  approximation  to  inch 
an  explanation,  is  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  leading 
changes  in  the  fymptoms  after  the  manner  of  Cullen,  but 
lefs  explicit  than  the  one  given  by  that  author.    We  are 
told,  that  "the  debility  during  the  cold  ftage  is  the 
greateft;  that  of  the  hot  lefs;  and  that  of  the  fweating 
wage,  which  ends  in  health  for  the  time,  is  the  leaft  of 
all.  Hence,  in  a  mild  degree  of  the  difeafe,  as  cold  is  the 
moft  hurtful  power,  its  effea  is  gradually  taken  off  by  the 
agreeable  heat  of  the  bed  or  of  the  fun,  and  the  Strength 
thereby  gradually  drawn  forth.    The  heart  and  arteries, 
gradually  excited  by  the  heat,  acquire  vigour,  and,  at 
lift,  having  their  perforatory  terminations  excited  by  the 
fame  ltimulus,  the  moft  hurtful  fymptom  is  thereby  re- 
moved, the  hot  fit  produced,  and  afterwards  the  fame 
procefs  carried  on  to  the  breaking  out  of  fweat."  §  666. 
We  are  farther  told,  that  "  the  caufe  of  all  thefc  ditcafes, 
(viz.  fevers,  from  the  ijmplc  and  intermittent  to  the 
gaol-fever  and  the  plague,)  is  the  fame  with  that  of  dif- 
eafe* not  febrile,  to  wit,  debility  j  differing  only  in  this, 
that  it  is  the  greatelt  debility  compatible  with  life,  and 
not  long  compatible  with  it."  §  670. 

Such  is  the  vague  and  inexplicit  theory  which  divided 
the  medical  world,  which  excited  fo  much  intercd  in 
thofe  who  efpoufed  or  oppofed  it,  and  infpircd  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  cnthufiafm  in  the  debates  and  writings  efpecially 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary  w  hich  gave  it  birth,  that  it 
not  unfrequcntly  bunt  forth  with  all  the  violence  of  re- 
ligious pbrenzy.  Tiiis  indeed  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  wc  confidential  half-educated  young  men,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  the  great  proportion  of  medical  ftudents, 
unaccuftomed  to  patient  investigation,  and  fond  of  no- 
velty, are  the  moft  apt  to  embrace  fuch  (peculations  as 
could  be  fupported  and  defended  by  ingenious  and  Cub  tie 
reafonings  rather  than  by  accurate  and  extenfive  obferva- 
tion.  It  was  admirably  well  calculated  to  flatter  the  va- 
nity of  thefuperficial,  and  to  abridge  the  labours  of  thofe 
difpofed  to  be  idle,  Since  it  was  abundantly  more  eafy  to 
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defcant  upon  the  Sthenic  axl  afthenic  forms  of  difeafes, 
and  the  excefs  and  deficiency  of  excitement,  than  to  de- 
fcribe  the  distribution  o!  the  blood-veffels,  or  to  trace 
the  courfc  of  the  nerves.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  phyliology  was  to  a  Brunonian  perfeaiy  ufelefs;  and 
the  laborious  toil  requifitc  for  the  acquirement  of  thefe 
branches  of  ftudy  might  well  be  fpared  him,  fince  the 
flruaure  of  the  human  frame  and  the  funaions  of  its  va- 
rious organs  were  by  no  means  necefTary  confiderations, 
either  in  his  estimation  of  the  caufe*  of  difeafes  or  of  the 
means  requifitc  for  their  removal.  The  brautiful  Jimpli- 
at  j,  of  the  fyftcm,  accordingly,  recommended  it  chiefly  to 
thofe  wtio  were  moft  deficient  in  that  folid  knowledge 
which  can  alone  (orrn  the  balls  of  a  fuccefsful  cultiva- 
tion of  medical  fciencc;  whilft  its  fallacy  was  too  evident 
to  thole  who  had  opportunities  of  witneffing  its  want  of 
accordance  with  the  natural  operations  of  health  and  the 
phenomena  of  difeafes. 

It  is,  however,  fully  admitted,  that  Dr.  Brown  pofTeffed 
great  vigour  of  mind,  and  Items  to  have  been  capable  of 
considerable  application.  His  talents,  had  they  been  di-  < 
reaed  to  more  pr.iaical  and  more  ufeful  objects,  would 
have  probably  raiCed  him  to  eminent  diftinaion,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  valuable  member  of  focicty.  The  ftyle  of 
his  EUmenln  MtJicina  is  harm  and  unpolifhcd,  and  his 
meaning  is  often  dark  and  ambiguous.  But  perhaps  this 
want  of  perfpicuity  is  as  much  owing  to  the  fubjeas 
which  he  treated,  the  principles  of  which  are  far  from 
being  fettled,  as  to  the  oblturity  of  his  expreffion.  He 
attempted  an  unbeaten  path  ■,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
was  often  bewildered  and  loft. 

A  French  phyfiologiil  and  pathologift  of  the  prefent 
day,  Dr.  Brouffiis,  (Examen  des  Doarines  Medicates, 
i8si.)  has  bellowed  about  a  hundred  pages  on  a  review 
of  the  Brunonian  fyftcm;  but  at  length  he  happily  comes 
to  the  conclufion,  at  which  all  the  reft  of  the  medical 
world  had  arrived  Ion:;  fi  I1CC)  "  That  the  claffification  of 
difeafes  by  Brown,  into  Ithenic  and  asthenic,  general  and 
local,  is  quite  arbitrary."  He  then  enters  upon  til!  con- 
fidcration  of  what  he  calls  the  Brownifm  of  the  Italian 
fchool.  He  (iril  (hows  bon-  readily  the  Italian  phyficians 
adopted  the  fyftcm  of  the  Scotch  reformer  in  the  rirft  i:i- 
ftance;  and,  next,  how  they  fubltquently  modified  it,  by 
various  interpolations  of  their  own,  Co  as  to  create  a  new 
doarine,  to  which  the  name  of  contra  jUmutunt  has  been 
given.  According  to  this  fyftern,  of  which  Rafori  was 
the  founder,  there  cxift  but  three  dalles  of  dilcales :  ift, 
thofe  arifing  from  excefs  of  excitement ;  idly,  thole  from 
want  of  due  excitement ;  and  jdly,  thole  refulttng  from 
local  irritation,  or  disturbance  of  the  vital  aaions  of  the 
part,  differing  both  from  inflammatory  excitement  and 
from  debility.  The  two  foruicr  are,  relpcaively,  the 
fthenic  and  afthenic  maladies  of  the  older  fchools.  The 
latter  requires  a  littlecxplanation.  According  to  Guani, 
the  founder  of  this  point  of  doarine,  the  animal  body 
is  endowed  with  a  property,  inherent  with  its  organiza- 
tion, by  which  it  either  affimilates  to  kfeif  tbule  fub- 
(lances  brought  into  contact  with  it,  or  enters  into  a  re- 
aaioii  for  the  purpofc  of  rejeaing  them.  Ail  thofe  fub- 
ftanccs  which  it  appiopriates  to  itfelf,  produce  what  is 
termed  animal  etcitemenl  which  is  the  agency  of  ttic  affi- 
milative  property;  whilft  thufe  which  arc  not  affiroiLblc 
produce  an  aaion  called  irritation,  whicti  is  a  fort  of  dif- 
turbancc,  tumult,  or  orgafm,  of  the  pari,  and  which 
may  extend  from  the  part  where  the  irritating  caufe  1. 
applied  more  or  lefs  generally  over  the  fyftern.  This  ftate, 
he  arguei,  dillers  from  ttie  two  former,  becaufe  it  is  not 
relieved  by  cither  Stimulants  or  fedatives.  It  obftinatciy 
continues  as  long  as  the  caufe  of  it  exists ;  but,  wticn  the 
caufe  is  removed,  the  effca  inftantly  ceafes,  and  it  is 
never  produaivc  of  real  excitement,  but  loon,  if  it  per- 
fift,  induces  debility. 

Guani  appears  to  confider  that  animal  ttcitemrnt  pro- 
perly, (by  which  he  means  exaltation  of  the  vital  aafons 
without  abfolute  change  of  their  qualities,)  only  arifes 
M  from 
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from  the  local  application  of  fubftances  really  aflimilable,  exciting  caufes,  whether  contagious  virus,  mechanical 

or  from  the  pretence  of  fuch  in  the  fyftem  generally.  or  chemical  injury,  or  excefs  of  the  natural  excitants  of 

This  doctrine  of  irritation  was  adopted  by  Giannini,  the  economy.   Thefe  produce,  in  the  firft  inltance,  local 

and  applied  by  him  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  effects  of  the  nature  above  indicated,  which  effects  are  at 

of  fever  arifing  from  contagion.    The  virus,  he  fays,  on  length  dift'ufed  over  the  fyftem  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent, 

being  admitted  into  the  Syftcm,  in  proportion  as  it  is  according  to  the  violence  of  the  oufe,  and  the  conftitu- 

ditfufed  and  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  caufes  tional  difpofition  of  the  patient.    This  inflammatory  ex- 

an  irritation,  which  is  improperly  called  ttcittmtnt,  or  citcment  is  of  the  fame  nature,  from  whatever  caufe  i: 

the  effefts  of  a  ftwiuLmt.     This  irritation  extending  ariles,  and  in  whatever  part  it  may  be  feated.    It  is  of 

throughout  the  fyftem,  becaule  the  irritating  matter  is  importance  to  remark,  too,  that  local  endtement  pro- 

tbus  dift'ufed,  carries  everv- where  a  local  canlc  of  difcafc,  duces  only  excitement  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  and 

and  thus  produces  a  malady  that  is  "  univerlally  local,'*  riot  debility  of  the  reli  of  the  fy  item  by  any  concentration 

(unit  malattia  untver/'ulmt  ntr  locale,)  but  which  does  not  of  the  vital  actions,  as  is  taught  in  fomc  other  Schools, 

constitute  they/Ai'nic  duilhtfit  of  the  fchools.    This  fever  Inflammation  may  occur,  alio,  in  an  inteufe  decree,  in 

is  only  the  tumultm  tola  corjtorc  itiffujuf  of  Brown  i  and  any  certain  organ,  whilst  the  reli  of  the  I)  Item  is  in  a 

is  fimilar  to  the  affection  arifing  from  the  irritation  of  a  State  of  the  utmoft  debility  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  more  rea- 

ftone  in  the  bladder,  or  the  fever  arifing  from  bums,  fe-  dily  excited  in  a  Hate  or  weaknefs  than  i'i  vigour,  be- 

vere  furgical  operations,  &c.  fo  well  treated  by  Dumas.  caufe  the  animal  fibre  is  then  more  fufceptible  of  the  in- 

Guani,  Bondoli,  and  Kuhini,  coolidered  this  State  of  fluence  of  Stimulants.  Inflammation  is,  however,  always 

irritation  as  a  particular  diathetic,  and  propofed  what  originally  of  a  JHtenie  character;  and  it  prcferves  this  as 

tbey  imagined  to  he  the  caufes  of  its  existence  and  pro-  long  as  it  exifts,  even  in  the  midft  of  the  molt  defolating 

grefs.   ProfclTor  TommafGni  alfo  adopted  the  elementary  privation  of  vital  power. 

principles  of  the  fame  doctrine,  but  modified  the  propo-  All  fevers,  acute  and  chronic,  whether  arifing  from 

titions  the  phyficians  already  named  had  made  refpefhng  the  impreffion  of  cold,  excefs  of  the  natural  excitants  of 

its  laws.   He  believes  that  irritants  may  at  length  give  the  body,  animal  contagion,  or  marfh-eflHivia ;  all  acute 

rife  to  real  inflammation.   The  following  are  the  general  and  chronic  local  inflammations,  cutaneous  ulcerative 

axioms  be  endeavours  to  eftablifh.  difeaies,  and  phthifis  ;  take  their  place  in  the  firlt  clafs. 

lit,  There  exifts  an  order  of  fubftances  (as  well  as  a  The  general  caufes  of  this  clafe  of  difeafes  have  already 
partial  condition  of  the  animal  Structure,  which  rela-  been  designated  as  thofe  of  effentially  excitaat  or  irrita- 
tively  to  the  reft  of  the  organization  is  an  extraneous  ting  qualities,  but,  in  addition  to  thofe  mould  be  men  - 
body)  which,  on  making  an  imprcflion  on  the  animal  tioned,  fome  others  which,  under  circumftances,  are  con- 
economy,  produce  an  action  different  from  thole  termed  tra  stimulants.  Thus,  pain,  to  a  certain  degree,  i»  a  feda- 
Jlimulant,  and  ftdalivr,  or  more  properly  coalra-jlimulant ;  tive  -,  but  it  becomes  an  excitant,  when  interle;  and 
and  which  is,  properly  Speaking,  itrilulUm.  many  fubftances,  which  are  coiitra-ftimulant  in  certain 

idly,  Some  fub'.tanccs  are  naturally  and  primitrtfly  ir-  quantities,  become  either  excitants  or  irritants  when 

ritative,  but  which  may  fccondarily  become  ftimulants  given  in  larger  quantities;  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  tar- 

where  they  give  rife  to  phlogofi* ;  or  they  may  become  tarized  antimony,  belladonna,  digitalis,  &c. 

contra- ftimulants  (fedalivet)  when  they  produce  pain  or  s.  The  fecond  clafs  of  maladies  arc  of  the  nature  which 

coldnefs,  or  diftreffing  naufea;  as  pain,  coldnefs,  and  the  doctrines  of  Brown  would  term  dircli  debility,  or  that 

naufea,  thcmfelvcs,  act  as  contra-ftimulants.    Others  are  depending  on  want  of  due  excitement.   The  doctrine 

irritants  by  their  quantity  or  concentration,  or  the  man-  under  confideration  does  not  admit  the  exiftence  of  fuch 

nerof  applying  them,  which  induce  cither  mechanical  as  he  termed  difeafes  of  imlirtfl  dcMity,  or  exhauftion 

distention,  or  chemical  decoinpolition,  accidentally,  and  from  previous  excefs  of  excitement.   The  effect  of  lti- 

may  by  their  nature  appertain  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  mulants  is  confidered  to  be  conftantly  and  folely  excite- 

two  dalles  of  dynamics.  mcnt. 

jdly,  The  ftate  they  produce  may  be  diftinguilhed  t.  The  character  of  the  difeafes  of  the  third  clafs  was 

from  all  other  dates  by  the  following  characters:  i.  by  indicated  when  the  nature  of  irritation  was  particularly 

its  incurability  by  means  either  of  ftimulants  or  contra-  confidered. 

ftimulants :  s.  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  duration  in  fpite  This  doctrine  not  only  oppofes  the  mod  favourite 

of  all  attempts  to  remove  it,  as  long  as  the  caufe  is  pre-  dogmas  of  the  Brunonians,  that  of  the  exiftence  of  what 

fent  and  active:  3.  by  the  readinels,  and  as  it  were  in-  they  term  indircfi  debility,  it  alfo  attacks  their  principle 

ltantnneoufnefs,  of  its  ceftation,  as  loon  as  the  caufe  is  of  the  eflentially  Stimulating  qualify  of  every  lubftance 

deftroyed:  4.  by  the  type  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  mani-  making  an  impreffion  on  the  animal  body.    It  teaches, 

feftly  local,  even  where  the  disturbance  by  fympathetic  t  ft.  That  many  fubftances  act  on  the  animal  fibre  in  a 

content  is  univerlally  difperfed.  mode  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  flimulant  agency, 

4thly,  Irritating  fubftances  may  be  either  chemical  whence  refult  the  eft'eas  which  Brown  attributed  only 

agents.whichentertheorranization.ormcchanicalagents,  to  the  negative  action,  or  want  of  action,  of  different 

which  torment  it,  or  a  di ford e  red  State  of  a  living  part,  fubftances;  or  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural  exci- 

which  becomes  a  centre  of  irritation  with  refptct  to  the  fants  of  the  fyftem.    sdly,  That  we  may  deftroy,  by  the 

whole  fyftem.  administration  of  thefe  fubftances,  the  effects  of  exceffive 

Stltly,  Inafllmilability,  lieterogenity,  and  inaffinity,  ftimulants,  and  that  without  thefe  fubftances  ncccflarily 

cannot  be  the  cfl'ential  and  diagnostic  characters  of  irri-  producing  any  evacuation  ;  and  that  we  may,  by  fre- 

tants  ;  becaufe  thole  characters  do  not  appertain  exclu-  quent  repetition  of  their  ule,  produce  difeafes  which  arc 

lively  to  them  ;  nor,  perhaps,  to  them  univerlally.  not  fufceptible  of  cure  by  the  intervention  of  ftimulants. 

6thly,  In  the  prclent  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  we  are,  sdly,  That  contra-ftimulants,  fuch  as  blood-letting  and 

then,  conftrained  to  define  an  irritant  a  pnfuriori,  that  purgatives,  offer  the  means  of  cure  for  all  maladies 

which  produces  the  train  of  morbid  phenomena  dc-  which  refult  from  excefs  of  Stimulation;  and  that,  by 

fcribed  under  the  name  of  the  irritative  tumult.  the  fame  analogy,  the  effects  refulting  from  the  abufe 

7thly,  Irritation  very  often  terminates  by  Inducing  of  contra-ftimulants  are  combated  with  efficacy  by  Slimu- 

phlogofis  in  the  centre  of  its  own  action,  and  then  it  cn-  lants,  fuch  as  wine,  aromatics,  &c.   4thly,  That  the 

ters  into  the  clafs  of  diathetic  (inflammatory)  difeafes,  animal  fibre  Supports  the  agency  of  Stimulants  or  contra- 

preferving  nevertheless,  not  unfrequently,  the  character  ftimulants  in  a  direct  ratio,  relpec'tively,  to  the  degree  of 

of  irritation.  intensity  of  the  diathefit  of  excitement  or  of  debility. 

1.  The  difeafes  of  the  firft  clafs,  thofe  confuting  in  ex-  jthly,  That  we  may  dilcover  the  degree  of  the  diathefit 

cemve  excitement,  may  rfcen  arife  from  all  irritating  and  rather  by  the  aptitude  to  fupport  the  agency  of  the  one 

or 
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or  the  other  of  tho&  clafles  of  fubflances,  than  by  th« 
apparent  fymptoms  of  the  malady. 

This  part  of  the  new  doctrine  is  not,  however,  fo  ex- 
tenfively  adopted  in  Italy  as  the  former.  Many  reflective 
phy6ciani  Hill  maintain  the  opinion*  of  Brown,  and  can- 
not b«  induced  to  believe  that  tartar  emetic,  digitalis,  and 
the  like,  can  directly  deprefs  vital  aA'ton  in  tbe  part  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Connected  with  this,  and  bearing  fome  refemblanee  to 
it,  it  the  fyftem  of  Brouflais  biinfelf,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline,  i.  That  the  exaggeration  of  tho 
vital  aft  ion  t  in  one  tifTuc,  which  Subsequently  re-acts  on 
others,  conflitutcs  the  far  greater  proportion  of  dileafes. 
i.  That  all  the  tiffucs  are  fufceptible  of  experiencing  this 
modification,  but  certain  ones  are  more  expofed  to  it 
than  others.  3.  That  thofe  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  de- 
veloped, are  the  mucous  tiffues,  becaufe  they  are  the 
organs  of  relation,  (that  is  to  fay,  organs  which  receive 
impreflions,  and  which  betides  develop  other  actions  by 
tbe  influence  they  exert  on  the  nervous  centre* ,)  and  be- 
caufe they  are  all  Sanguineous  and  fecretory  organs. 
+.  That  tbefe  tiffues,  being  formed  of  capillaries  and 
nervous  fubftance,  have  the  irritation  they  experience 
participated  both  by  vefTels  and  nerves,  j.  That  irrita- 
tion being established  in  a  tiflue,  calls  the  fluid  to  it; and 
that  it  is  on  this  phenomenon  that  all  the  fecretions,  all 
the  vital  excretions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  action*  of  all 
the  organs,  depend.  6.  That  thefc  irritations,  with  the 
felicitation  of  the  fluids,  being  carried  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  the  influence  of  certain  caufes,  constitute  Kates 
of  difeafe.  7.  That,  whilst  we  do  not  diftinguilh  in  the 
economy,  the  four  phenomena  of  inflammation  (tumor, 
dclv,  rubor,  and  calor),  we  fltould  not  give  this  name  to 
the  irritations  which  may  be  manifested.  8.  That,  in  cer- 
tiin  Subjects,  they  are  hardly  ever  raifed  to  tbe  degree 
which  merits  the  name  of  inflammation-,  but  that  they 
then  conltitote,  in  fome  cafes',  the  neurofes  of  authors) 
in  others,  organic  affections.  9.  That,  in  fome  perfons, 
thefe  irritations,  confined  for  a  long  time  to  a  certain 
degree,  fuddenly  become  exalted,  and  pafs  to  tbe  Hate  of 
phlcg mafia  j  that  is  to  fay,  we  then  obferve  exaggeration 
of  the  action  of  the  red  capillaries,  an  extraordinary  .if- 
flux  of  blood,  with  augmentation  of  heat,  pain,  &c. 

10.  That,  in  others,  this  exaltation  takes  place  fuddenly. 

11.  That,  when  then  thefc  exaggerations  of  the  actions 
of  organs  have  for  the  refult,  not  the  felicitation  of 
blood,  with  heat,  Sec.  but  the  accumulation  of  colourlefs 
fluids,  and  the  predominance  of  the  veffeis  which  con- 
tain tbem,  we  then  fee  the  phenomena  of  irritation  in  a 
degree  interior  to  true  phlegmasia,  and  to  which,  for  this 
rcafon,  the  name  of  Jub-in/lammaiion  may  be  given, 
ss.  That  ncurodi,  inflammation,  and  tub-inflammation, 
constitute  the  three  varieties  of  irritation  which  furnish 
the  principal  and  moft  important  division  in  pathology » 
that  19  to  fay,  neurofu,  when  the  irritation  is  confined  to 
extraordinary  action,  without  incrcafe  of  heat  or  immi- 
nent danger  of  diforganization  ;  inflammation,  when  beat, 
with  injection  of  blood,  and  imminent  danger  of  difor- 
ganization, exift  ;  fmb-inflammalum,  when  the  irritation 
accumulates  in  the"  part  only  lymphatic  fluids. 

Tbefe  art  the  morbid  phenomena  of  irritation  in  the 
part  where  it  originates.  But,  in  addition  to  thefe,  it 
Should  be  considered,  1.  That,  as  foon  as  the  organic  ac- 
tion is  exaggerated  in  a  part,  it  is  transmitted  to  other 
organs  by  tbe  nervous  cords,  (which  Should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  nervous  fubftance  in  the  ftate  of  ex- 
pansion, or  in  the  pulpy  ftate,  as  it  exilts  in  the  organs 
of  tenfe,  and  in  the  brain.)  ».  That  this  tranfiniflion  of 
tbe  exaggeration  of  local  organic  action  is  a  Sympathy. 
3.  That  it  takes  place,  in  the  ftate  of  dileafe,  according 
to  tbe  fame  laws,  and  by  tbe  fame  means,  a*  in  the  Hate 
of  health.  4.  That  tbe  irritation,  Sympathetically  deve- 
loped in  an  organ  fecondarily  affected,  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture at  the  primitive  irritation. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  M.  Brouffait  has  himfelf 


ftated  the  principles  of  bis  pathology  of  inflammatory 
difeafes  ;  and  he  has  fhown  that,  when  fully  developed, 
they  will  involve  the  far  greater  part  of  the  miladies  to 
which  human  beings  are  liable:  but  to  trace  thele  ex- 
tenfions  of  them  docs  not  come  within  the  plan  of  this 
Section.  It  is,  however,  Decenary  to  advance  fo  much 
refpefling  this  doctrine,  fince  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
extenfively  adopted  in  France,  and  has  already  obtained 
the  confent  and  fopport  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
more  reflective  part  of  the  phySicians  of  that  nation. 

An  union  of  the  realigning  and  imaginative  faculties 
has  Seldom  been  polli-lled  by  an  individual  with  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  philoSophy.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  wc  have  a  melancholy  example  in  the 
writings  of  Darwin.  The  Sigur.it ive  exnreinons  and  bril- 
liant diction  which  fo  mucJi  adorned  hi*  poems,  being 
applied  to  a  Stricter  Science,  have  equally  obfeured  and 
tarnilhed  his  compofuions. 

We  obferve  in  the  medical  Speculations  of  this  author 
a  near  approach  to  Some  of  the  Hruoonian  tenets.  Edu- 
cated, however,  in  a  Superior  manner,  endued  with  bet- 
ter talle,  and  more  minute  in  his  observance  of  nature, 
Darwin  Saw  that  Brown's  tiro  general  principles  were  in- 
adequate to  explain  many  forms  of  difeafe ;  and  he 
therefore  added  a  third.  Two  general  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  are  ftated  by  Darwin,  as  well  as  by  Brown  t 
1.  That  all  excitement  or  action  of  the  living  organs 
and  functions  occasions  a  diminution  or  exhaustion  of 
their  power,  (rsvit«f>Wjr>  in  tbe  language  of  the  lacier, 
fenjorial  potcer  in  that  of  tbe  former,)  according  to  the 
degree  of  excitement.  ».  That  reft,  inactivity,  or  the 
abstraction  of  the  ufual  Stimuli,  render  thofe  organs  more 
fufceptible  of  the  action  of  the  Stimuli  fubfequently  ap- 
plied. Thus,  when  a  fmall  part  of  the  capillary  vellcls 
of  tbe  Skin  are  expofed  for  a  Short  time  to  a  cold  medium, 
as,  when  the  hands  arc  immcrfed  in  iced  water  for  a 
minute,  thefe  capillaries  become  torpid  or  quiefcent, 
owing  to  the  abstraction  of  the  Stimulus  of  heat.  The 
fkin  then  becomes  pale,  becaufe  no  blood  pafTes  through 
the  external  capillaries,  and  appears  Shrunk,  becaufe  their 
fides  are  collapfed  front  inactivity,  not  contracted  by 
fpafro;  the  roots  of  tbe  hair  are  left  prominent  from  the 
Seceding  or  fubfiding  of  the  fkin  around  them;  and  the 
pain  of  coldnefs  is  produced.  But  in  this  Situation,  if 
the  ufual  degree  of  warmth  be  applied,  thefe  vellels  re- 
gain their  activity  i  and,  having  now  become  more  irri- 
table from  an  accumulation  of  tbe  fenforial  power  du- 
ring their  quiefcence,  a  greater  action  of  them  follows, 
with  an  incrcafed  glow  of  tbe  Skin,  and  another  kind  of 
pain,  which  is  called  the  hot-ache,  enfues. 

Thus  far  the  two  theories  nearly  accord  ;  but  beyond 
this  point  the  Brunonian  doctrine  leaves  us  to  a  general 
Statement  of  debility,  altogether  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  various  fonnsand  phenomena  of  Sever.  But  Dr. 
Darwin  appeals  to  other  established  facts  in  the  animal 
economy,  upon  which  thefe  varieties  appear  to  depend. 
From  tbefe  he  deduces  a  third  general  law ;  namely. 
That  the  funftionsof  different  parts  of  the  fyftem  are 
lb  far  catenated,  or  aflbciated  with  each  other,  as  it  were 
in  circles,  either  from  direct  connexion  in  structure, 
from  tbe  habit  of  acting  together,  or,  more  frequently, 
from  caufes  at  prefent  infcrutable,  that  an  incrcafe  or 
decreafeof  the  action  of  one  organ  is  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  an  incrcafe  or  decrcalc  of  the  action  of  ano- 
ther j  Sometimes  by  a  Similar  change,  that  is,  increafe 
followed  by  increafe  of  activity,  or  decreafe  by  decreafe  ; 
but  occasionally  by  the  contrary  change,  that  is,  increafe 
followed  by  decreafe  of  activity,  and  vice  vtrft  in  the  af- 
fociated  parts.  The  former  of  thefe  is  termed  a  direS 
jymputhy  ;  the  latter  a  reverj'e  fympnthy. 

The  instances  of  Sympathy  between  different  part*  of 
the  animal  frame  are  very  numerous  j  as,  between  the 
Stomach  and  brain,  the  Stomach  and  Skin,  the  Stomach  and 
heart,  tbe  brain  and  heart,  the  Skin  and  lungs,  tbe  ute- 
rus and  mammae,  &c.   And  this,  which  occasioned  him 
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to  call  his  fyftem  "  the  fympathetic  theory."  it  the  mod 
important  part  of  that  theory;  for  the  catenation,  or: af- 
fociation,  which  takes  place  between  various  functions 
when  difordered,  bad,  before  hit  time,  been  very  (lightly 
touched  on.  A  partial  view  of  one  circuutftance  of  lym- 
pathy  had  made  Cullen  attribute  too  much  to  the  liate 
of  the  /kin  in  fever;  and  infulated  fa£ts  of  the  fame  na- 
ture bad  imprefied  almoil  every  pathological  fyftem  with 
error.  Darwin  embraced  then  tne  whole  range  of  thcfe 
aflbciated  actions,  and  formed  the  defign  of  founding  a 
fyftem  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  animated  nature.  And  hence  this 
may  be  confidcred  as  the  firlt  fyftem  conftrucied  in  exact 
conformity  with  phyfiology.  Of  this  litter  fubject, 
Darwin,  however,  knew  little  ;  and  hence  the  failure  of 
the  fuperftructurc  which  he  railed  on  it.  Vet  the  con- 
ception was  grand,  and  has  been  acted  upon  by  all  patho- 
login's  Cnce  his  time. 

The  three  laws  or  principles  of  action  in  the  animal 
economy,  which  we  have  mentioned  before,  viz.  i.  The 
exluuttion  or  diminution  of  the  fenforial  powers  by 
exertion;  a.  The  recovery  or  accumulation  of  the  fame 
powers,  during  etuiefcence,  or  impaired  action ;  and 
3.  The  direct  and  reverie  aflbciation  of  parts,  by  which 
the  aclions  of  one  part  give  rife  to  actions  in  others ; 
are  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  fevers.  He  fuppofes  that  the  told  ftage  ac- 
crues inconfequence  of  the  torpor  of  the  capillary  veflels, 
from  the  abftraction  of  the  (limulus  of  heat,  or  other 
caufes;  the  hot  ftage,  in  conference  of  the  renovated 
activity  of  the  capillaries  from  the  accumulation  of 
fenforial  power  during  that  torpor.  Dr.  Darwin,  how- 
ever, remarks,  that  this  renovated  activity  of  the  capilla- 
ries is  not  owing  to  the  renewed  action  of  the  heart, 
which  forces  them  open  by  the'  mechanical  impulfe  of 
bloid  ;  that  the  action  of  the  capillaries  often  re-com- 
nKT.ces  lboner  than  t he  action  of  the  heart,  thefe  vcfl'cls 
having  a  greater  mobility  than  the  heart  and  large  arte- 
ries, as  appears  in  the  fudden  hlufh  of  Hume  ;  and  that, 
in  low  fevers,  the  capillaries  acquire  increafed  ftrengtb, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  flu  Hi  and  heat  of  the  ikiti,  while  the 
puliation!  of  the  heart  and  arteries  remain  feeble. 
Hence  fimple  fever  is  of  two  kinds ;  in  one  the  pulfc  is 
Itrong,  in  the  other  weak  :  in  the  fever  with  ftrong  pulle, 
not  only  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  but  alfo  the  heart  and 
arteries,  readily  acquire  a  greater  activity  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  fenforial  power  during  the  torpid  Hate, 
which  laft  is  farther  increafed  by  direct  fympathy  with 
the  increafed  activity  of  the  capillaries  ;  this  happens  in 
itrong  conflitutions,  and  is  often  fcen  in  vernal  intermit* 
tents «  in  the  fever  with  weak  pulfc,  on  the  contrary,  the 
heart  and  arteries  do  not  acquire  much  increafe  of  fenfo- 
rial power,  but  continue  in  fome  degree  in  their  (late  of 
torpor,  while  the  orgafm  of  the  capillaries  is  produced  ; 
whence  there  is  a  hot  fit,  with  feeble  pulde. 

But,  when  the  fympathies  of  other  parti  of  the  fyftem 
are  called  into  action,  together  with  this  torpor  .nut  or- 
gafm of  the  cutaneous  vclicls,  and  of  the  heart  and  large 
arteries,  the  fever 'fit  becomes  more  complicated  and 
dangerous.  And  again,  when  the  torpor  commences, 
from  the  operation  of  other  exciting  caufes  of  fever  in 
other  organs  of  the  body,  and  extends,  with  the  fuhfe- 
quent  orrt  ifm,  by  direct  or  reverfc  fympathy,  to  the  or- 
}:.ins  alloc i  itcd  with  them,  other  various  forms  and  mo- 
dincaticms  ol  febrile  difeafc  arc  produced.  Thus,  if 
the  ftomach  is  affedfed  with  torpor,  cither  primarily,  as 
from  the  action  of  contagion  fwallowed  with  the  faliva, 
or  fecondarily,  by  it*  fympathy  with  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries, or  W'itli  (0111c  internal  vil'cus;  a  total  lofs  of  appe- 
tite occurs,  followed  by  (icknefs  and  vomiting.  If  the 
brain  is  affected,  either  primarily,  as  by  the  deprcrtivc 
paffious,  by  exluuttion  from  watching,  Sec.  or  fccomla- 
*-rily,  asby  the  influence  of  contagious  or  marlh  effluvia 
received  into  the  flomach  or  the  lungs,  then  proftration 
of  the  general  powew,  head-ache,  delirium,  Itupor,  trc- 
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convulfiont,  ice.  are  induced.  In  the  fame  way, 
the  fecretions  from  the  internal  organs,  as  from  the  kid- 
neys, are  diminiflied  when  a  torpor  tikes  place  in  them, 
cither  primarily,  or  by  fympathy  with  the  cutaneous  ca- 
pillaries, or  other  parts,  and  are  reftored  with  the  reno- 
vated action.  Thefe  phenomena  take  place  in  different 
degrees  in  aim  oft  all  fevers,  and  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organs  primarily  atfefted,  and  to  the  ftate 
of  the  conftitution,  or  of  the  organs  individually. 
Thin,  when  the  ftomach  is  {lightly  difordered,  as  by  in- 
digeftiblc  food,  or  when  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  deranged 
from  expolurc  to  cold,  (when  no  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced,) the  fever  which  enfues  is  mild,  the  brain  fulfers 
little  by  fympathy,  no  delirium,  &c.  occur,  and  health 
is  foon  reitored.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  virulent  conta- 
gion aCts  upon  the  ftomach,  and  through  its  medium 
upon  the  brain, the  fenforial  powersare  greatly  cxhaultcit, 
and  the  complication  of  dangerous  fymptoms,  ariling 
from  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  fyltem,  and 
from  the  total  lofi  of  powers  in  the  organs  of  digcltion, 
occurs,  configuring  the  contagious,  nervous,  and  milig- 
nant,  fever,  or  typhus,  under  its  various  forms  and  deno- 
minations. 

Dr.  Darwin  explains  the  pcripneuraony  as  "generally 
induced  by  the  patient  refpiring  very  cold  air,  and  this 
cl'pccially  after  being  long  conhned  to  warm  air,  or  after 
being  much  fatigued  or  heated  by  exceflive  labour  or  ex- 
ercife.  For  we  can  cover  the  (kin  with  more  clothes, 
when  we  feel  cold;  but,  the  lungs  not  having  the  per- 
ception of  cold,  we  do  not  think  of  covering  them,  nor 
have  we  the  power  of  covering  them,  if  we  delircJ  it ; 
and  t!.c  torpor  thu;  produced  is  greater,  or  of  longer  du- 
ration, in  proportion  to  the  previous  expenditure  of  feu- 
fori.il  tinker  by  heat  or  cxercife.  This  torpor  of  the 
lung*  affects  the  (kin  with  fliuddering,  and  tue  (launch 
is  alio  fecondarily  affected  j  next  follows  the  violent  ae- 
tion  of  the  lungs  from  the  accumulation  of  the  power  of 
irritation,  and  an  inflammation  of  them  follows  this  vio- 
lent action,  &c." 

This  author  c Lifted  difeafes  according  to  their  fuppofed 
origin  in  difturbed  dates  of  the  vital  powers ;  but  the 
arrangement  is  quite  fanciful,  to  fay  the  Icaft  of  it;  and 
the  frequent  rc;*titions  of  fpecies  which  occur  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  (how  its  imperte.iioD.  Thus,  he  divided 
difeafes  into  four  kinds;  thofe  of  irritation,  fenfation, 
volition,  and  aflbciation  ;  ami,  forming  his  therapeutical 
doctrines  according  to  the  fame  views,  he  arranged  the 
materia  medica  into  fevm  clafltrs.  1.  Nutncnliu,  or  thofe 
things  which  prefer vc  in  their  natural  ftate  the  due  ex. 
ertions  of  all  the  irritative  motions.  1.  Iacit<i*tii,  or 
thofc  things  which  increafe  the  exertions  of  all  the  irri- 
tative  motions.  3.  Scccrncntin,  or  thofe  things  which  in- 
creafe the  irritative  motions  which  conftitutc  fecrction. 
4.  Sorlirnli't,  or  thole  things  which  increafe  the  irritative 
motions  which  conftitutc  abforption.  5.  lnvtritnltu, 
or  thole  things  which  invert  the  natural  order  of  the 
lucceflive  irritative  motions.  6.  Itcvertentut,  or  thofe 
things  which  rellore  the  natural  order  of  the  inverted  ir- 
ritative motions.  7.  Tit r pent ia,  thofe  things  which  di- 
minifli  the  exertions  of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

This  theory  was  never  very  generally  received  in  Eng- 
land ;  but,  (tripped  01  the  hypothetical  phrafeology  and 
much  modified,  it  appears  to  have  be-rn  taken  up  and  ii- 
luilrated  with  much  (uccefs  by  the  celebrated  Hufehnd 
in  ticrmany. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  phyficians,  110 
longer  dazzled  by  brilliant  hypotliefcs,  required  in  pa- 
tho.o^y  and  phyfiology  the  clofe  analogical  reasoning 
which  had  been  found  fo  ufeful  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  feience.  Hence  fyflcms  of  medicine,  incapable 
of  embracing  all  known  forms  of  difeafe,  havecealcd  to 
exift.  Imprefled  with  the  conviction  that  our  flock  of 
known  facts  required  much  addition  ere  it  could  be  ge- 
neralized, the  pathologilts  of  our  time  have  individually 
attached  thcmitlves  to  the  acquifition  of  further  expe- 
1  rience 
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licnce  in  particular  difeafes;  and,  when  theory  hai  been 
promulgated,  it  hat  generally  had  its  foundation  in  new 
difcoveries  in  physiology.  Hence  too  it  is  no  longer  pof- 
fiblc  to  enlift  ourfelvet  tinder  the  banner*  of  any  one 
pathologift,  and,  by  quietly  affaming  the  infallibility  of 
kit  doctrines,  fave  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  ourfelvet. 
It  rauft  not  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that,  becaufe  thit 
3era  may  not  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  name  of  an  author 
whole  works  might  contain  all  that  we  know  on  medical 
fubjects,  we  have  done  left  for  the  fcience  we  profefs 
than  our  continental  neighbours.  True  it  is,  that  the 
fpcculations  of  Brouffais  and  Tommafini  have  fo  me  thing 
better  to  recommend  them  than  the  fyftemt  of  Cullen, 
Brown,  or  Darwin ;  yet  ftill  many  imperfections  exift 
in  them,  imperfeaions  neceffarily  conncfted  with  the 
unfinilhed  ftate  of  the  ground-work  on  which  pathology 
is  built.  Neverthelels,  in  real  improvement,  the  firft 
twenty  years  of  this,  the  19th,  century,  affords  the  moft 
delightful  profpect.  The  errors  of  Brown,  here  firft 
promulgated,  were  here  firft  refuted.  Currie  introduced 
the  judicious  ufe  of  cold  bathing  in  the  moft  numerous 
and  formidable  complaints  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable,  viz.  fevers.  Abernethy  and  Hamilton  have  mown 
the  efficacy  of  purgatives  in  moft  difeafes,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  their  properly-regulated  exhibition  in  all.  The 
bold  and  decided  treatment  practifed  by  Jackfon,  as 
well  as  his  found  theoretical  views,  deferve  the  higheft 
encomium;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  the  peculiar 
style  and  expreflion.of  that  author  has  fo  long  oppofed 
the  general  reception  of  opinions  which  are  equally  con- 
fonant  with  reafon  and  the  long  experience  of  thirty 
years.  To  Armftrong,  Clutterbuck,  and  a  holt  of  others, 
the  infertion  of  whole  names  would  tend  to  render  our 
hiftory  a  mere  catalogue,  we  owe  the  prefervation  of 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Nor  have  our  inveftign- 
tiont  on  thefe  topics  been  confined  to  our  own  ifland. 
The  accounts  we  receive  from  our  Indian  poflemons  ferve 
to  inftruft  us  in  the  treatment  of  acute  difeafes,  by 
Ihowiog  them  in  the  intenfe  marked  forms  which  they 
exhibit  in  tropical  climates. 

Phyfiology  likewife  has  been  by  no  means  negleded  in 
tbis  age.  That  fcience,  which  no  longer  can  be  called 
uncertain,  has  received  auxiliaries  from  the  improve- 
ments daily  occurring  in  the  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge.  Its  more  general  principles  have  been  illuf- 
trated  by  difcuflions  which  the  fpeculative  notions  of 
Hunter  and  Abernethy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lawrence 
and  the  French  phyfiologifts  on  the  other,  have  given 
rife  to.  The  motive  powers  of  the  vafcular  fyflera  have 
been  illullrated  by  Parry,  Carfon,  Bell,  Philips,  and 
Brodie.  To  the  two  I  aft  of  whom  we  are  moreover  in- 
debted for  fome  uieful  information  concerning  the  phe- 
nomena of  fecretion  and  the  dependence  of  that  function 
on  nervous  influence.  The  contradictory  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  we  meet  with  on  thefe  fubjects,  compel  us 
to  acknowledge  that  this  faience  bears  little  proportion 
in  its  advancement  to  that  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  prefent  year,  Mr.  Janes,  a 
i'urgcoa  of  Exeter,  publilhed  "  Observations  on  fome 
of  the  General  Principles,  and  on  the  Treatment,  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  Inflammation."  Tbis  work  it  an  am- 
plification of  the  Diflertation  which  gained  the  Jackfon- 
tan  prize  on  Inflammation,  when  the  illuftration  of  this 
fubjefi  wa»  recently  propofed  by  the  Court  of  Afliftanu 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  production 
cotnprifes  many  interefting  obfervations  ;  but  the  author 
is  too  much  the  difciplc  of  John  Hunter,  and  he  exhi- 
bits more  of  the  manner  of  reafon ing  of  that  phyliologift, 
than  a  clofc  inveftigation  into  the  mode  of  production  of 
the  phenomena  he  defcribeai  like  him,  he  refts  con- 
tested with  a  fubftitution  of  terms,  in  Head  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  explain  the  operations  of  which  they  are  only  the 
expreflion  1  in  a  word,  bis  ideas  want  precifion,  and  his 
pathology  depth.  Mr.  James  adduces  a  new  clafurka- 
Voi.XLX.  No.  ias«. 
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tion  of  inflammation.  Hit  arrangement  is  founded  on 
the  difpofition  which  inflammatory  action  affumet  to 
fpread  ordifTufe  itfelf,  or  to  be  limited  by  the  adliefive 
procefs  or  other  means.  In  thit  point,  too,  we  recognize 
John  Hnnter.  As,  however,  this  fortuitous  quality  of 
inflammation  but  feldom  conftitutet  a  generic  difference 
in  the  form  which  the  difeafe  aflumes,  but  depends  on 
feveral  varying  conditions  of  temperament  and  other  , 
thing*  in  the  patient,  and  on  accidental  conditions  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  other  external  circumftances,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  objectionable,  and  not  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  the  generality  or  pathologifts.  The  author's  confi- 
derations  in  other  refpectt,  efpeciallv  thofe  relating  to  fe- 
rn iology  and  therapeutics,  are  judicious,  and  developed 
with  iuf&cient  order  and  perfpicuity. 

In  anatomy,  as  far  as  the  relative  fituation  of  parts  is 
concerned,  ourdiligent  anceftors  have  left  us  little  to  do. 
So  that,  if  we  except  a  few  difcoveries  concerning  the 
more  minute  ftructure  of  membranes,  the  mufcularity 
of  veffelt,  &c.  we  have  nothing  new  to  tranfmit  to  our 
Aicceflbrs  on  tbis  fubjeff.  Par  different  is  the  refull  of 
our  refearches  on  morbid  anatomy.  The  labours  of  Dr. 
Baillie,  accompanied  with  defcriptions  and  plates  of 
great  accuracy,  are  too  well  known  to  require  our  com- 
ment ;  as  likewife  the  excellent  works  of  F.irre,  Bel!, 
&c.  in  the  lame  department.  And  thefe  examples  have 
been  followed  very  generally  by  our  moft  eminent  prac- 
tical phylicians. 

Of  courfe  tbis  brief  flcetcu  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  em- 
brace all  the  names  or  difcoveries  which  dignify  our 
country  in  this  enlightened  sera.  We  (hall  have  occa- 
lion  to  fpeak  largely  of  them  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
when  we  come  to  notice  particularly  the  treatment  of 
each  difeafe;  and  therefore  may  be  excufed  entering  in 
the  detail  of  them  here.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not 
prove  uninterefting  to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  labours 
of  our  foreign  brethren  at  thit  moment.  By  fo  doing, 
we  enlarge  the  fund  of  our  experience,  and  thus  correct 
the  error  into  which  more  limited  observation  might  be- 
tray us. 

Frakcb.— If  reiterated  experiment  and  unceafing  ob- 
fervation  be  the  means  which  moft  forward  medical  fci- 
ence, the  French  nation  have  claim  to  high  honour. 
In  no  other  country  is  the  fcience  of  life  iUuftrated  by 
fo  many  experiments,  elucidated  by  the  application  of  fo 
many  different  fciences,  or  examined  fo  clofely  in  all  its 
varied  and  extenuve  phenomena :  yet  we  obferve  theories 
continually  arifing,  opinions  afferted  one  day  to  be  re- 
futed the  next.  But  fome  recent  labours  of  the  French 
phyfiologiitt,  have  eftablifhed  facts  which  ftand  on  the 
firmeft  baiis  s  fuch  are  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Bichat, 
of  Majendie,  and  of  Brouffais. 

Of  Bichat  enough  bat  been  faid,  in  every  country 
where  his  works  have  been  read,  to  ftamp  him  as  a  phi- 
lofopber  of  the  greateft  merit  1  and  all  who  are  interetted 
in  the  improvement  of  fcience,  mult  deeply  regret  the 
lofs  of  one  whole  comprehenfive  and  enlarged  mind, 
whole  minute  anatomical  ftudies,  and  whofe  brilliant  pa- 
thological difcoveries,  alike  fitted  him  for  re-forming  and 
rc-cafting  the  fabric  of  medical  fcience.  This  vail  de- 
fign  had  been  formed  by  Bichat;  and,  when  a  few  lec- 
tures bad  developed  bis  opinions,  be  was  fuddenly  car- 
ried off.  In  teaching  mankind  to  ftudy  the  minute 
ftructure  and  fabric  or  the  body,  rather  than  to  be  perpe- 
tually occupied  with  the  defenption  of  its  relative  fitua- 
tious  and  parts,  be  feems,  like  our  countryman,  John 
Hunter,  to  have  followed  that  courfe  which  Lord  Bacon 
bad  fo  clearly  pointed  out  to  anatomifts,  and  in  which 
much  ftill  remains  to  be  done:  be  fays,  that  "  they  (anato- 
mifts) inquire  of  the  parts  and  their  fubftances,  figure, 
and  collocations ;  but  they  inquire  not  of  the  divertity 
of  the  parts,  thefecrefics  of  the  paffages,  and  the  feats  or 
neftlings  of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  the  footfteps  or 
impreffions  of  difeafes;  the  reafon  of  which  omiifion  I 
N  fuppofe 
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fuppofc  to  be,  bccaufe  the  firft  may  be  fatisSed  in  tbe 
view  of  one  or  a  few  anatomies,  umI  the  Utter,  being 
comparative  and  cafual,  multarife  from  tbe  view  of  many." 

The  name  of  Majendic,  already  well  known  by  his 
Elements  of  Phyfiology,  is  presented  to  us,  in  every  pe- 
riodical work  we  receive  from  France,  at  occupied  in  fome 
interefting  or  uleful  experiment.  Palling  over  hi*  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  the  nervous  fyftcm,  to  the  abfbrptive 
power  of  veint,  Sec.  we  may  remark,  that  be  has  lately 
been  endeavouring  to  difcovtr  fome  more  effectual  mode 
of  controlling  the  adtion  of  rabies  than  hat  hitherto  been 
known.  And,  though  it  would  be  premature  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  probable  refult  of  bis  experiments, 
wc  may  remark,  that  he  bas  done  the  public  great  ser- 
vice by  mowing  the  complete  inemcacy  of  drugs  hitherto 
reputed  Specifics  in  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  diSeafe. 

Of  Broufl'ais's  physiological  fyftem  of  pathology  we 
have  given  a  fhort  account  at  p,  *j.  Nothing  is  wanting 
to  the  full  fuccel's  and  acceptance  of  that  fyftem,  but  that 
every  body  fhould  think  as  well  of  it  as  the  doctor  htm- 
felt  docs.  On  its  firft  appearance,  Dr.  Hutciiinfbn,  tbe 
editor  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  gave  a  favourable 
account  of  it;  not  quite  Sufficiently  So,  however,  as  en- 
tirely to  fiitisfy  the  inventor.  Dr.  Granville,  the  present 
editor  of  that  work,  (peaks  rather  contemptuously  of  ii\ 
Kafori  (the  contra-ftimulant  fedativc  Rafori)  oppofes  it 
on  the  continent ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  teems  to  be 
^oing  down.  Two  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of 
Brouffais,  of  very  different  characters,  have  been  recently 
produced  at  Paris.  One  of  them,  by  Monf.  Begin,  is  in- 
tended to  advocate  bis  principles,  and  to  difplay  them  in 
a  mote  perlpicuous  and  orderly  manner  than  has  been  done 
by  BiuufTait  himfelfi  while  the  other,  published  anony- 
inouliy  in  the  Revue  Medicale,  a  new  monthly  journal 
of  great  merit,  is  a  jeu  d'efprit,  full  of  that  fine  fat  ire 
.ir.d  delicate  ridicule  which  tbe  French  fo  well  know  how 
to  employ,  which,  while  it  difplays  tbe  character  and  con- 
duit of  Urouuaij  and  the  merit  of  his  writings  with  great 
force  aud  Sufficient  eulogy,  defcribes  his  vanities,  his  in- 
genious oblcurities,  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  cuts 
the  gordlan  knots  he  happens  to  encounter,  and  apolo- 
gi«i  for  the  art  with  which  be  has  appropriated  to  him- 
felf  the  opinions  of  others,  in  a  manner  truly  Rabelaic. 
From  thi*  publication  we  (hall  make  an  extract,  in  read- 
ing which  the  reader  will  bearin  mind,  that  Dr.  B.  con- 
tends tha:  ail  complaints  arife  from  the  ftomach,  and  that 
lemonade  and  leeches  are  to  cure  every  complaint. 

'•  A  dill inguifhtd  man  of  letters,  who  is  publishing  a 
new  edition  of  Moliere,  aware  of  the  ridiculous  appear- 
ance of  fome  modern  phyikians,  hat  determined  to  make 
lome  variations  in  the  celebrated  fcene  of  the  comedy  of 
that  author,  entitled  Le  MaUtde  Lrmginaire.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  : 

Ttnncttc,  (dretfed  as  a  phiifician.)  Let  me  feel  your 
pulic.  Come,  come,  beat  as  you  ought.  Ah  !  I'll  loon 
make  you  £o  right.  Faith  1  this  pulfe  is  mightily  imper- 
tinent. I  lee  plainly  it  does  not  know  whom  it  has  to 
deal  with.    Who  is  your  attending  phyfician,  fir  > 

Argun.  Mor.lieur  Purgon. 

Toin.  That  ur.nje  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  pocket- 
book,  amongff  the  phyficians  of  eminence.  What  did 
he  fay  was  the  matter  with  you  } 

Ar£.  He  lays  my  liver  is  affected  :  others  contend  that 

it  i.  tfcc  fpieeit- 

Tu'h.  Pooh"  pooh'  They  are  a  pack  of  ignoramus.  It 
is  van  itoraicli,  lir,  that  is  affected. 

/i-t.  J  lie  ftomach  ? 

To'*.  Yts  !  the  ftomach.    What  do  you  feel  f 

Arj.  I  h.-.v<?  occasionally  the  head-ache. 

Torn.  Ex:.Cii>  io.    The  ftomach. 

A>*.  I  luinetimes  fee  douole  ;—l  have  a  veil  over  my 

T.,*.  The  It  smack! 

zfr..  At.d  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
If,.,.-  flu  Itouuch  again  ! 
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Arg.  I  f utter  from  great  languor  and  laffitude  in  all  ray 
limbs. 

Tot*.  The  ftomach  I 

Arg.  And  I  now  and  then  feel  pain  in  my  feet,  in  my 
heels,  and  toes,  as  if  I  had  tbe  gout. 

Tain.  Exactly  fo.  It  is  the  stomach  I  You  cat  with 
good  appetite  t 

Arg.  Yes,  lir. 

Tons.  Tbe  ftomach  I  You  like  to  drink  a  fiaall  quan- 
tity of  wine. 
Arg.  Yes,  fir. 

Torn.  The  ftomach  I    Yon  feel  rather  drowfy  after 
dinner,  and  delight  in  taking  a  nap  I 
Arg.  Oh  yes,  fir. 

Toia.  Tbe  ftomach,  tbe  ftomach,  I  tell  you !  What 
lias  your  phyfician  defired  you  to  eat  f 

Arg.  He  defired  roe  to  take  fome  foup. 

Tons.  Ontaiogiji !  [  An  appellation  of  contempt 
adopted  by  Dr.  BroufTais  todeftgnate  all  thole  phyficians 
who  feem  to  have  identified  or  perfonined  the  different 
cauSes  producing  difeafes,  fuch  as  the  gouty  principle, 
the  scrofulous  humour,  tec] 

Arg.  And  chicken. 

Tot*.  Fatalift! 

Arg.  And  occasionally  veal. 
'loin.  Incendiary  ! 
Arg.  Broth. 
lot*.  Murderer  I 
Arg.  Some  frefh  eggs. 
2'oin.  What  an  aftalhnt 
Arg.  Andftewed  prunes  in  an  evening. 
Tom.  Incendiary  I  the  murderous  diet  of  the  ontoio- 
giftic  fchoo). 

Arg.  And,  above  all,  he  defired  me  to  put  water  to  my 

wine. 

Tout.  Ignorant  to,  ignorunta,  ignoratnm  1  This  is  not 
tbe  way  of  a  medecin  phy/iologitfc  Yoo  muft  drink  pure 
water,  which  is  indeed  too  uourifbing  as  it  is  t  it  will 
calm  the  giff.ro- intetinal  irritation  under  which  you  la- 
bour; and  thin  your  blood,  which  is  now  too  denfe. 
You'll  apply  five  hundred  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  Ito- 
nsach,  which  will  remove  tbe  ga/ro-cnterifit  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Don*  you  fee  that  "irritation 
is  preying  heavily  cm  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  your 
ftomach,  from  whence  it  extends  its  malignant  power 
over  all  the  organs  of  your  economy,  through  Sympathe- 
tic irradiations?"  Be  allured  that  your  phyfician  is  an 
ontologiji,  who  will  believe  only  what  be  lees.  I  will 
come  again  to  fee  you  in  a  fortnight,  if  you  are  alive  ;  and, 
above  all,  reft  affured  that,  if  I  have  abufed  my  bre- 
thren of  the  profeftion,  it  was  not  through  envy,  but 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  How  Superior  to  them  all  the 
iio£trine  pkufxulogupie  makes  met  "a  doctrine  which  is 
deftined  to  do  more  good  even  titan  the  immortal  difco- 
very  of  Jenner."  [The  two  paragraphs  in  this  Speech 
marked  with  inverted  commas,  are  not  a  parody,  but  the 
real  words  of  Brouttais.] 

Tbe  brain  has  of  late  been  to  the  French  patbologifU 
what  the  abdominal  vifcera  have  long  been  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish, the  great  object  of  intereft  and  the  Subject  of  their 
eSpeciai  consideration.  Several  works  of  much  value 
have  been  the  refults  of  their  labours.  That  «  bich  pre- 
sents moll  evidence  of  a  talent  for  original  observation 
and  profound  and  comprehensive  reafoning,  is  one  by 
Dr.  F.  Lailemand,  of  Montpellier.  The  -greatest  merit 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Lailemand  coafifts  in  the  admir-bie 
predficm  and  pcrSpicuity  with  which  the  histories  of  dif- 
eafe are  given,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  judicious 
reflections  with  which  they  are  accompanied  j  the  efpe- 
cial  object  of  which  is  to  trace  the  relations  between  the 
appearances  obferved  after  death,  and  the  Symptoms  of 
toe  difeafe  that  were  maitifeftcd  during  life.  Dr.  Laile- 
mand differs  from  Dr.  Rohan  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  what  the  latter  has  described  under  the  name 
of  ramoilifcmcat  du  ctrvtau,  and  think*  that  it  is  really  a 

confequence 
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tonfequence  of  inflammation  of  i  more  or  Jed  chro- 
mic kind.  He  relates  ibtne  cafes  which  feem  to  fhow 
that  it  hat,  at  lead  foraetimes,  fueh  an  origin.  He  ad- 
vances a  corioirs  proportion  mfpefting  deiimm,  that  hat 
much  apparent  probability.  He  fays,  delirium  it  never 
obferved  in  cafes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  alone  ; 
tbit  fymptom  appertains  efpecially  to  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane.  It  is  not  becaufe  the  arach- 
noid is  the  feat  of  the  immediate  caufct  of  delirium  ;  bnt 
becaufe  this  membrane,  when  inflamed,  irritates  the  fur- 
fece  of  the  brain  which  is  in  cemtaft  with  it  j  and,  at 
the  tiflue  of  this  organ  is  then  not  altered,  its  functions 
are  merely  "exalted  thefe  funaiont,  on  the  contrary, 
etafe  (to  an  extent  correfponding  with  the  extent  of  the 
inthmmation,)  when  inflammation  has  its  feat  in  the 
proper  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

A  work  of  very  confiderable  value  on  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow, 
ha*  been  publiraed  by  two  young  phylicians  of  Paris, 
Drs.  Martinet  and  Parent-Duchatelet,whicb  is  the  refult  of 
feveral  years'  obfervation  at  theHotel-Dieu  and  the  Hof- 
ptce  det  Enfant  Maladet,  under  the  direction,  and  indeed 
.-ifllitance,  of  Drs.  Recamier  and  Jadelot,  phyiicians,  ref- 
peftively,  to  thole  institutions.  This  work  prefents 
fueh  a  number  of  cafes  (not  felefted,  and  therefore  the 
more  valuable,  as  prefenting  a  view  of  what  is  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence,)  at  will  admit  of  general  inference*,  of 
more  or  left  validity,  refpeftine  every  point  of  moft  inte- 
rest in  the  hiftory  »f  the  difeafe. 

The  characters  of  arachnitis  appear  to  vary  as  the  dif- 
eafe occurs  in  parts  of  the  membrane  correrponding  to 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  Thus,  the  fymptoms  of 
arachnrmat  the  bafe  of  the  brain,  prefent,  in  general, 
characters  by  which  the  difeafe  may  be  recognized,  and 
difUnguilhed  from  arachnitis  in  the  convexities.  There 
are,  however,  fowe  varieties  in  thofe  fymptoms,  con- 
nected with  diverfitks  in  the  age  of  the  patient.  In 
children,  for  example,  who  are  difpofed  to  be  affected 
with  this  form  of  the  difeafe  a! moft  cxclofively,  the  ex- 
ceffiwe irritability  of  their  nervous  fyftem  occafions  fpaims 
in  different  part*,  which  give  a  particnlar  character  to 
the  malady.  Thefe  affeftions  foraetimes  appear  in  a  fud- 
den  manner,  without  any  previous  indications ;  at  other 
timet,  the  progrefs  to  them  is  more  gradual ;  the  ftate 
of  the  intellectual  facultiet  prefentt  left  varietiet  than 
that  of  other  organs.  The  degree  of  energy  which  the 
brain  potTeflet  in  adults,  and  even  in  adolefcents,  ena- 
bles patients  of  this  clafs  to  refill  much  longer  the  difpo- 
fition  to  ftupor  (  »o  that  this  fymptom  is  much  lefs  early 
and  completely  manifefted  in  them  than  in  children.  In 
both,  the  lefton  of  the  intellectual  faculties  refults  eflen- 
tially  from  the  want  of  aft  ion  of  the  brain,  from  the  in- 
ertia of  this  organ,  and  not  from  the  derangement  of  its 
tunftiont,  or  delirium,  which  it  the  predominating  cha- 
ractcriftic  of  arachnitis  of  the  convexities.  When  in- 
flammation it  feated  in  the  portion  of  the  arachnoid 
which  lines  the  ventricles,  the  fymptoms  are  the  fame 
at  thofe  which  refult  from  it  at  the  bale  of  the  brain  <  and 
in  the  greater  number  of  cafes  it  is  prefent  alio  in  the 
tatter  region.  Thirteen  cafe*  of  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane  of  the  fpinal  marrow  are  related, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  chief  charafteriftic  fymp- 
toms of  this  affection,  are  ftiffnefs  of  the  neck  and  trunk, 
pain  along  the  vertebral  column,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon fymptoms  of  irritation  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  with 
the  abfence  of  fignsof  cerebral  diforder  when  the  inflam- 
mation it  confined  to  the  arachnoid  of  the  fpine,  and 
their  coincidence  when  the  ferous  membrane  of  the 
brain  partakes  of  the  inflammation. 

Two  interefting  cafes  of  inflammation,  and  confequent 
diforgantxation,  of  the  fpinal  marrow  itfclf,  have  been 
lately  publifced  by  Dr.  Pine!  the  younger,  which  were 
characterized  by  continual  convulfive  motions  of  the 
wholeof  the  *™*k  o{  0^8hboJly,£y,,<m*^  ^  an  *lm<^* 


voluntary  motion,  and  accompanied  by  a  febrile  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  having  a  paraxy  tin  of  exacerbation  every  eve- 
ning. 

The  furgery  of  France,  as  far  at  operation!  are  con- 
cerned, fcarcely  appears  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
furgery  of  this  country;  and,  if  we  were  difpofed  to  cri- 
ticife  our  Gallic  neighbours,  we  might  further  remark, 
that  a  great  want  of  attention  and  refpeft  it  manifefted 
by  them  for  the  labours  of  others.  Tbnt  BrouiTats,  juft 
mentioned  above,  has  been  lately  labouring  tofltow  that 
we  know  next  to  nothing  i  and  very  unfairly  fupports 
his  aflertkms  by  quoting  the  p  raft  ice  or  the  reveries  of 
feme  of  the  obfeureft  contributors  to  oor  periodical  pub- 
lications. And  Boyer,  a  character  of  great  repute  in 
France,  and  author  of  one  of  their  ftandard  furgical 
works,  has  the  blindnefs  to  reject  Mr.  Hunter's  excellent 
mode  of  operating  for  popliteal  aneurifm,  and  even  de- 
nies his  claim  to  the  difcovery  of  it.  By  the  way,  we 
may  juft  extraft  from  a  cafe  lately  publiGSed  by  De  Roux, 
an  account  of  the  method  in  which  the  operation  for 
aneurifm  is  performed  in  France  i  M  I  performed  the  ope- 
ration," he  fayt,  u  in  the  place  where  it  it  now  praftii'ed 
in  England.  The  artery  was  completely  infulated  from 
all  adjacent  part*,  even  from  the  crural  vein,  for  the 
fpaceofan  inch.  I  placed  four  ligatures  at  about  two 
lines  diftant  from  each  other.  Tbut  there  were  two  li- 
gatures to  intercept  the  blood,  the  firft  and  last  being 
only  left  at  ligaturtt  tfetlentt.  I  then  followed  the  re- 
commendation of  Scarpa,  in  applying  upon  the  artery  a 
fmall  cylindrical  body,  an  inch  long  and  two  lines  in 
diameter,  upon  which  I  put  a  piece  of  linen,  which  had 
been  dipped  in  melted  piafter  |  on  this  I  tied  the  two 
middle  ligature*.  I  took  care  not  to  let  the  wound 
unite,  and  kept  the  lips  feparated  by  foft  lint."  An 
Englifti  furgeon  will  have  little  difficulty  in  feeing  the 
ftriking  con t raft  exhibited  between  this  operation  and  the 
manner  it  is  performed  in  the  bofpitalt  of  London.  Let 
us  not  however  confound  all  in  this  cenfure  i  there  are 
many  v.ho  duly  appreciate  our  toils  and  our  merits;  and 
there  are  many  who  deferve  from  at  the  fame  regard. 
We  might  mention  Icoret  of  names  m  proof  of  this ; 
but  Larrey,  Richerand,  and  Dupuytren,  are  fufttciently 
knownco  our  medical  readers. 

In  parturition,  we  have  two  curious  recent  cafes  to  re- 
cord.—A  male  child  was  born  in  May  laft,  at  the  Hofpi- 
tal  of  la  Maternito,  at  Paris,  with  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body  deeply  wrinkled,  like  that  of  a  very  old  man. 
In  bands  and  feet  are  double  the  ordinary  length,  and 
are  equally  wrinkled.  It  hat  ttrong  grey  hair,  and  a 
beard  of  the  fame  colour.  In  every  other  refpeft  it  en- 
joys perfect  health,  and  is  nurfed  in  the  hofpital.— The 
following  is  not  lefs  interefting  i  though  we  have  already 
remarked,  (fee  the  article  Parturition,  in  the  prece- 
ding volume,)  that  the  French  are  in  general  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  thefe  defperate  cafes  than  ourfelve*.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris, 
on  the  yth  of  July  laft,  (iSsi.)  M.  Beclard,  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  furgeonsof  that  capital,  reported  that 
he  had,  the  day  before,  performed  the  ctrfarian  operation, 
by  an  incifton  made  in  the  direction  of  the  tinea  alba  j 
and  that  both  mother  and  child  were  doing  well.  The 
report  continues  favourable  down  to  the  sotb,  on  which 
day  the  account  wat  tranfmitted. 

The  French  pay  more  attention  to  pharmacy  than  per- 
hapt  any  other  nation,  and  consequently  their  attain- 
ments in  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  are  very  great. 
Simplicity  hat  afiumed  the  place  of  that  multiplicity  of 
formula;  which  had  overrun  all  the  old  pharmacopoeias  j 
and  the  analyiis  of  vegetables  which  at  prefent  engages 
to  much  the  attention  of  the  French  chemiftt,  promifes 
to  afford  very  important  information  in  regard  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  medicinal  fubftance*}  a  fu  bit  iff  of 
which  very  little  is  at  prefent  known. 

Thefe  remarks  have  occurred  tout  in  perufing  the  tall 
Paris  Pharmacopceia,  or  Codes,  publittrtd  in  itst,  in  n 
1  hand  (orae 
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handSome  4*0  of  <oo  pages.  But  we  mud  obServe,  that 
the  French  prescriptions  continue  to  have  more  ingre- 
dients in  them  than  our  own  1  for  we  find  one  of  the 
compound  tinctures  containing  18  ingredients,  another 
i(,and  To  on.  They  are  however,  as  we  laid,  impro- 
ving ;  for  their  Alcuholntum  vulnerarium,  which,  in 
the  former  edition  of  the  Codex,  con  lifted  of  4*  ingre- 
dients, is  now  reduced  to  13.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  noticing  the  Elecluarium  opiatum  polupharmacum, 
rlicriaca  die! urn;  and  never  was  an  epithet  fo  juftly  ap- 
plied  as  the  term  potupharmucuin  to  a  farrago  containing 
upwards  of  70  articles.  This  ne  plus  ultra  of  complex- 
ity is  ufhered  in  by  the  moft  folemn  alluranees  that  the 
compilers  have  not  dared  to  encroach  on,  or  alter  in  the 
llighteft  degree,  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding 
Codex  (60  years  fince),  for  the  preparation  of  this 
"  perceleuris  compofuio  ;"  and  that,  although  Several  of 
the  compound  medicines,  which  formerly  entered  its 
composition,  have  lately  been  excluded  from  the  pages 
of  the  Codex,  yet  they  have  taken  cfpccial  care  to  intro- 
duce every  one  of  the  -condiments  of  thofe  compounds 
in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they  entered  the  prece- 
ding formula;  forinftance,  though  the  trochifi  viperiniare 
no  longer  in  ufe,  yet  the  caro  viperina  it  carefully  pre- 
served as  an  ingredient  of  the  theriaca.  In  order  to 
give  our  readers  Tome  idea  of  the  complexity  of  this  for- 
mula, Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  the  authors  have  judged 
it  neceflary  to  divide  it  into  thirteen  diftinct  heads,  for 
the  purpole  of  giving  us  fomc  infight  into  the  nature  and 
action  of  this  monfterin  pharmacy.  Thefeare,  1.  Acria. 
t.  Amara.  j.Styptica.  4.  Aromatica exotica.  5.  Aro- 
mstica  ex  indigents.  6.  Aromatica  ex  umbellifcris.  7. 
Refin*  et  BalSami.  8.  Graveolentia.  9.  ViroSa.  10. 
tiummola.  11.  Terra  inert,  it.  Dulcia.  i-j.  Vinum. 
The  amazing  complexity  of  this  medicine,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance on  which  its  celebrity  is  grounded,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  of  condemnation.  How  is  it  poflible  to  fup- 
pofc,  that  the  fimultaneous  exhibition  of  agents  fo  oppo- 
fite,  is  a  defirable  object?  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  always 
a  moft  valuable  acquifition  to  the  quack,  who,  not  know- 
ing what  intention  he  mould  endeavour  to  fulfil,  may 
reckon  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  Some  of  the  article* 
of  this  panacea  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  hit  patient. 
We  cannot  too  ftrongly  reprobate  the  retention  of  this 
compound,  which  has  obvioufly  arifen  from  timidity  in 
the  authors,  who  feared  to  reject  a  remedy  of  which  fo 
high  an  opinion  is  entertained.  But  by  whom?  They 
tt.emfclvcs  anfwer  the  queftioh,  and  confefs  tbey  have 
acted  according  to  the  willies  of  thofe  who  are  totally 
unqualified  to  form  an  opinion.  One  of  the  reafons 
given  for  its  introduction  into  the  new  Codex  is,  "  quia 
.i  vulgo  fxpius  rcquiritur."  A  parity  of  rc&foning 
would  lead  them  to  introduce  into  their  Pharmacopceia 
all  the  quack-medicir.es  of  the  compofition  of  which 
they  could  attain  a  knowledge  ;  and,  indeed,  (bis  inten- 
tion they  have  displayed  on  one  or  two  other  occafions. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  in  affigningthe  above  caufe  for  the 
retention  of  certain  remedies,  they  have  miftaken  their 
duty,  which  is  no  lefs  to  decide  what  medicines  ought  to 
be  retained  or  rejected,  than  to  give  accurate  initructiont 
for  the  compounding  and  preparing  of  fucb  as  are  judged 
proper  to  compofe  a  part  of  their  materia  medica.  After 
;tll  the  ingredients  of  the  theriaca  have  been  mixed  to- 
gether, fecundum  artem,  they  are  fet  afidc  for  one  year, 
in  order  to  undergo  a  Dow  fermentation,  as  it  is  directed 
in  the  Codex.  That  they  do  not  undergo  this  procefs, 
leems  probable  from  the  circumftance  that  anaiyfis  dis- 
covers no  difference  between  parcels  of  theriaca  differing 
much  in  age,  the  recent  preparation  perfectly  reSembling 
th.it  which  has  been  of  feveral  years  ft.inding.  Diafcor- 
du;m  is  another  electuary,  tranflated  from  the  old  edi- 
tion to  the  new  Codex,  in  all  its  priftine  complexity, 
with  the  fame  Scrupulous  regard  to  its  compofition  as 
<hat  we  have  jult  been  considering.  It  is  only  to  be 
p  a/idered  how  the  Theriaca  ccelelhs,  and  the  Benedida 


laxativa,  each  of  them  con  Sifting  of  at  leaft  twenty  arti- 
cles, could  have  fo  far  degenerated  as  to  have  forfeited  a 
place  in  this  new  edition. 

A  new  preparation  of  opium  hat  been  very  recently 
proposed  by  Mr.  Robiquet  of  Paris.  It  has  been  afcar- 
tained,  that  the  molt  active  properties  of  opium  reiide  in 
two  fubflances,  which  tniy  be  obtained  in  diftinct  forms, 
and  which  produce  very  different  effects  i  nweotitut  and 
ntvrphiue,  as  they  have  been  named.  The  former  is  a 
very  powerful  irritant  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Majendie  ;  and  it  feems  to 
be  this  lubltance  which  produces  the  effects  which  we  Co 
much  wifh  to  avoid  in  the  adminiffration  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  which  are  obviated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
giving  it  in  the  form  of  the  bittck  drop,  or  other  analo- 
gous acid  preparations.  Morphine,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fame  experiments,  and  others  made  00  hu- 
man beings,  produces  Sedative  effects  without  Symptoms 
of  the  flighted  irritation.  To  Separate  the  narcotine, 
then,  from  the  other  parts  of  opium,  is  a  very  defirable 
object  of  pharmacy ;  and  Mr.  Robiquet  fays  it  may  be 
cully  effected  in  the  following  way  :  "  I  macerate,"  fays 
Mr.  Robiquet,  "  common  opium,  divided  into  fmall 
pieces,  in  cold  water,  as  if  it  were  for  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  opium  ;  I  filter  the  Solution,  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  a  thick  Syrup,  and  treat  it,  in  convenient 
veffels,  with  rectified  ether ;  the  whole  i*  then  fhaken  a 
great  many  times,  before  the  cthereous  tincture  is  poured 
otfj  this,  being  Separated,  is  then  Submitted  to  diftillation, 
that  the  ether  may  be  drawn  from  it.  This  procefs  is 
repeated  as  often  aa  cryftals  of  narcotine  are  obtained  as  a 
reftdue  of  the  diftillation.  When  the  ether  is  without 
action,  I  evaporate  the  Solution  of  opium  to  a  confidence 
proper  for  pills;  and  I  obtain,  by  this  means,  ar.  ex  trad 
wholly  free  from  narcotine." 

In  the  Revue  midicale,  before  quoted,  there  is  an  arti- 
cle continued  from  time  to  time,  called  "  Medical  Let- 
ters." Thefe  contain  the  medical  chit-chat  of  Paris. 
From  the  id  N°  of  that  work,  we  (hall  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts applicable  to  our  preSent  purpofe.  TheSe  letter* 
contain  much  truth,  but  not  without  a  mixture  of  what 
the  French  call  malice,  a  term,  however,  not  of  So  harfh 
a  meaning  as  the  fame  word  in  our  language}  and  will 
certainly  give  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  medicine,  and  the 
opinions  upon  it,  at  this  time. 

"  Paris  has  long  given  the  ton  to  Europe;  and  So  com- 
pletely dictates  to  the  provinces,  that  whatever  comes 
from  the  capital  excites  the  greatelt  cufiofity  j  a  feeling 
the  more  predominant  in  medical  men,  from  its  having 
been  a*  yet,  with  regard  to  them,  lefs  gratified.  The 
daily  papers  detail  only  events  of  general  interett  t  and 
the  Scientific  journals  exclude  all  anecdote.  To  fill  Such 
a  gap  will  be  a  difficult  enterprise,  and  the  execution  of 
it  will  offend  many  1  but  the  consideration  that  Science 
and  the  public  will  gain  by  it,  is  a  Sufficient  incitement  10 
the  attempt. 

"  Petitions  have  been  prcSented  to  both  chambers,  to 
proteft  againft  the  fuppreffion  of  the  nwswwr*  (examina- 
tion and  competition;  in  the  election  of  profeffbrs  j  and 
one  of  the  petitioners  has  proved  to  demonttration,  that 
the  only  object  in  this  fuppreffion  is  to  Serve  the  intercfts 
of  M.  fcoyer-Collard.  If  this  gentleman  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  liudy  cbemiftrv,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  by 
way  of  cTualifying  himlelt  to  deliver  a  courfe  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have 
Saved  government  from  aJI  the  blame  which  this  election 
has  thrown  upon  it.  John  Hunter,  arriving  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
where  he  exerciied  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  became  ne- 
vertheless one  of  the  firff  anatomift*  of  England.  M. 
Royer  Col  lard,  arriving  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  forty  from 
Chambl-ry,  where  be  performed  the  duties  of  a  commif- 
Sary,  might  have  found  Some  better  method  of  teaching 
medical  jurisprudence  than  by  reading  lectures  copied 
from  a  printed  book  which  is  known  to  the  whole  world. 
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The  Source  from  which  the  profeflbr  drew  thefe  water* 
■of  fcience  was  foon  discovered  j  each  Student,  being  able 
to  tafte  them  at  the  fountain-head  for  the  moderate  Aim 
of  thirty  francs,  the  price  of  M.  FodWs  excellent 
Treatife  on  Medical  Jurifprudence,  did  not  hefitate  be* 
tween  thit  expenfe  and  the  fatigue  of  liftening  to  tedious 
lectures  ;  fo  that  the  profeflbr  fonnd  himfelfabandoned 
by  hit  pupils,  and  left  alone  in  the  vaft  amphitheatre  of 
the  Schools  of  the  faculty.  Such  a  mifhap  is  certainly  a 
fufficient  apology  for  M.  Royer-Collard's  having  given 
fo  few  leflures  in  the  firft  year  of  his  profelTorfhip,  and 
for  having,  during  the  fncceeding  years,  renounced  all 
public  instruction.  Still  we  ire  indebted  to  the  profeflbr 
for  the  excellent  courfe  of  leAures  which  his  pupils  heard 
in  the  fummer  of  1819.  As  director  of  the  Bibliotheque 
McMicale,  he  infored  the  fuccefs  of  the  work  by  contri- 
buting the  feweft  articles  to  it)  as  profeflbr  of  medical 
jurifprudence  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  retort  to  fimilar  means 
to  recall  his  truant  pupils,  and  accomplished  his  objeft 
by  employing  M.  Orfila  to  leAure  for  him  ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  experiment  did  not  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  learned  author  of  the  Toxicologie. 

"Several  nominations  followed  that  of  this  able  che- 
tniit.  M.  Beclard  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy, 
M.  Nfarjolin  to  that  of  external  pathology.  MM.  Fou- 
cjuieraod  Roux  have  alfo  been  lately  appointed  ;  the  firft 
to  the  chair  of  the  Clinique  de  Perfeflionnement,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  Bourdier ;  the  latter  to  a  chair  of  pa- 
thology, vacant  by  the  refignation  of  M.  Percy.  A-pro- 
pos  of  this  refignation  [  it  is  faid  in  the  medical  world  of 
Paris,  that  60,000  francs  was  the  price  M.  Percy  received 
for  this  profcfXorfhip  ;  certainly  a  large  Aim  for  a  place, 
the  receipts  and  prefervation  of  which  are  not  certain. 
The  cafe  is  not  without  precedent;  at  Montpellier  in 
1786,  M.  de  Barthez  fold  a  profeflbr's  chair  to  M.  Gri- 
raaud  for  jo.ooo  francs.  This  is  great  authority  for  the 
venality  of  profefforfhips  \  which,  however,  has  one  little 
inconvenience,  i.  e.  that  of  excluding  the  poor  man  of 
talent,  though  it  prefents  the  inappreciable  advantage  of 
narrowing  the  fieln  of  favour,  a  divinity  more  to  be  feared 
than  riches.  Still  we  cannot  complain  of  fimilar  bar- 
gains, when  they  bring  fitch  men  as  M.  Roux  into  a 
more  extended  fphere  of  ufefulnefs.  This  excellent  fur- 
geon  and  learned  profeflbr  mull  always  have  appeared  to 
advantage  in  a  concurrence  with  any  rivals. 

"Since  the  fuppreflion  of  the  eoneourt,  the  faculty  of 
medicine  prefents  to  the  choice  of  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic inftruclion  four  candidates.  The  three  laft  are,  how- 
ever, only  inferibed  for  form's  fake.  This  fort  of  election 
is  not  at  all  approved  by  the  faculty,  who  accordingly, 
in  iStl,  unanimously  demanded  that  the  vacant  profellor- 
(bips  fhould  be  given  by  the  concours.  The  committee 
of  public  instruction  refufed  to  accede  to  this  requeft  ; 
and,  to  avoid  all  difcufHon  with  the  faculty,  refolved  to 
cboofe  the  firft  of  the  candidates  named.  It  was  there- 
fore without  any  chance  of  fuccefs,  that  MM.  Huflbo, 
Rocamier,  and  Parifet,  were  joined  candidates  with  M. 
Fouquier. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  that  M.  Parifet  left  Paris, 
by  order  of  the  minilter  of  the  interior,  to  obferve  the 
yellow  fever  which  raged  at  Cadiz,  with  great  violence, 
■n  the  fummer  of  1819.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
tropics,  this  difeafe  always  disappears  on  the  firft  ap- 
proach of  winter  1  a  little  trifling  fact,  of  which  M.  De- 
cazes ought  to  have  been  aware  before  he  put  the  ftate 
to  fuch  an  expenfe.  As  M.  Parifet  was  ftill  at  Madrid 
on  the  »3d  of  November,  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not 
make  observations  on  a  difeafe  which  had  already  disap- 
peared from  Cadiz.  The  only  Subjects  lor  examination 
would  be  convalescents,  who  are  perhaps  as  fit  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  a  difeafe  as  a  few  ftragglcrs  to 
convey  an  appropriate  imprciTion  of  the  nature  and 
strength  of  an  army.  If  VI.  Parifet  had  departed  three 
months  earlier,  he  might  have  given  us  the  refult  of  hit 
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own  observations  ;  at  it  it,  we  thall  only  now  have  the 
opinions  of  the  Spanish  physicians,  which  could  have 
as  well  been  tranfmitted  by  the  pott.  As  yet  the  fruits 
of  fuch  an  expenfive  journey  are  confined  to  four  co- 
loured engravings,  published  by  M.  Parifet,  which,  an- 
nounced at  a  moment  when  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
Cadiz,  excited  great  curiofity.  We  expected  at  leaft 
portraits  of  Quiroga,  Riego,  plans  of  the  fortifications 
of  La  Ifla,  and  the  redoubts  of  La  Cortaclura.  It  was  a 
cruel  disappointment  for  the  curious  to  find  three  faces 
of  men  dying  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  fourteen  tongues  ; 
not  tongues  of  eloquence  and  fire,  but  the  dirty  tongues 
of  patients  announcing  to  the  eye  and  finger  the  ftate  of 
the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  which  are  intended  by  M. 
Parifet  to  expreSs  the  different  phafes  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  SucceSSion.  You  will  be  Surprised  at  this.  Why  t 
Since  we  clais  and  defcribe  difeales  by  the  fame  method 
which  botanifts  employ  to  clafs  and  deScribe  plants,  it 
is  natural  that  we  Should  endeavour  to  determine  the 
characters  of  the  former,  by  the  aid  of  drawings.  M. 
Parifet,  indeed,  mull  view  diSeaSes  as  enjoying  great  ad- 
vantages in  this  refpea  ;  for  Linnasus  affirms  that  the 
colour  of  the  corolla  is  too  variable  a  quality  to  deter- 
mine the  diftinaion  of  vegetables;  and  our  learned 
traveller  considers  the  colour  of  the  face  and  tongue  as 
charafteriStic  of  difeafes,  in  which  the  expreSEon  and  co- 
lour of  the  face  change  from  minute  to  minute. 

"  M.  Gall  has  commenced  his  annual  courfe  of  cr.i- 
niology  in  the  amphitheatre  in  the  Rue  St.  Viaor.  This 
Science  is  getting  Singularly  out  of  falhion.  Time  was 
when  M.  Gall  made  us  pay  high  enough  for  his  leaures, 
and  we  had  difficulty  to  fight  our  way  to  the  door.  Now 
we  enter  gratis,  and  there  it  plenty  of  room.  When  M. 
Decazes  was  minister  of  police,  he  greatly  encouraged  the 
fcience  of  craniology,  by  giving  its  inventor  a  penfion  of 
jooo  francs.  M.  Decazes  undoubtedly  found  the  fcience 
ufeful  in choofing  his  counsellors;  and,  if  this  minifter's 
reign  had  continued,  the  late  preventive  laws  would 
have  been  founded  on  craniological  principles. 

H  A  fubjea  which  bat  more  reality  and  praflical  appli- 
cation, is  the  excellent  courfe  of  human  anatomy  which 
M.  Beclard  gives  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  M.  Dumcril 
had  already  greatly  advanced  the  Study  of  this  department 
of  anatomy,  considered  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Some  indeed  thought  that  he  too  frequently  introduced 
the  fubjea  of  comparativeanatomy.  M.  Beclard  is  more 
referred  on  this  point ;  but  the  composition  and  analogies 
of  textures,  the  forms  and  relations  of  parts,  both  in  a 
ftate  of  health  and  difeafe,  Aiggeft  to  him  at  every  ftep  a 
variety  of  interesting  general  observations,  which  en- 
liven the  drynefs  of  anatomical  difculBon,  and  are  almoft 
all  of  praaical  application.  M.  Beclard,  before  he  be- 
came profeflbr,  underwent  the  probationary  trials,  as 
"  chef  des  travaux  anatomiques."  MM.  Dumcril  and 
Dupuytren  occupied  this  honourable  poft  before  him. 
M.  Bfefcbet  now  fills  it  in  a  manner  which  will  foon  place 
him  on  the  distinguished  level  of  his  predeceflbrs.  M. 
Chauflier  ftill  teaches  physiology,  and  gives  two  leaures 
a-week.  This  learned  teacher  always  difplays  the  fame 
proSound  views,  and  the  fame  originality  of  ideas.  He 
ftill  preferves  hit  prejudices  againft  the  acceflary  Sciences, 
which  he  calls  "Strangers  to  medicine,"  and  againft  che- 
mical explanations  of  phenomena,  which  be  ftylet  chi- 
merical. 

"Since  Profeflbr  Cuvier  has  become  a  ftatefman,  and 
fcience  is  only  the  amufement  of  his  leifure  hours,  there 
are  no  other  leaures  on  comparative  anatomy  at  Pari*, 
but  thoSe  given  by  M.  de  Blainville,  at  the  Ficultf  des 
Sciences.  They  are  very  well  attended,  and  would  be 
more  fo  if  the  theatre  of  the  College  de  Plcflls  were  larger. 
M.  de  Blainville,  as  a  Savant  and  profeflbr,  promifes  to 
be  a  worthy  fucceflbr  of  his  mailer  Cuvier,  whom  we 
troll  he  will  follow  in  his  Linnstan  zeal  for  the  fcience 
of  nature }  but  we  hope  be  will  not  imitate  him  in  thofc 
0  pretenfiont 
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pretentions  to  nobility,  which  made  BufFon  ridiculous 
though  born  noble;  nor  that  in  love  of  office,  which  was 
the  misfortune  of  Pliny  the  elder,  and  of  which  M.  Cuvier 
feems  to  have  hit  (hare. 

"  You  arc  acquainted  with  the  work  which  M.  Geoffrey 
de  Saint  Hilaire  publifhed  Lift  year  on  philoiophical  ana- 
tomy, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  all  the  type* 
of  organization  to  a  primitive  and  unique  form.  M. 
Geoffroy  continues  to  illuftrate  hit  discoveries  at  the 
College  de  Picflis  before  a  numerous  audience,  and  de- 
ruonrt  rates  that  "  infe&s  are  provided  with  a  fkeleton  at 
complete  at  that  of  the  large  quadrupeds ;  that  the  cruf- 
tacets  do  not  walk  upon  their  claws,  but  upon  their 
ribs.  It  is  a  pity  that  man  is  not  a  lobflcr,  for  then, 
like  ourfirlt  father,  Adam,  we  might  lofe  our  ribs  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  which  would  have  diminifhed  the 
f ilk  which  M.  Ricberand  ran  in  removing  thole  of  the 
unfortunate  Micbelleau,  in  hit  famous  operation  for 
cancer.  For  a  long  time  M.  Richerand  has  publifhed 
nothing  but  new  editions  of  his  old  works :  it  is  matter 
of  regret ;  for  this  furgeon  hat  great  talentt  at  a  writer. 
The  ciearnefs  of  hit  ftyle  it  admirable,  and  hit  works 
have  been  univerfally  popular  at  elementary  books.  But 
M.  Richerand  as  author,  and  M.  Richerand  at  profeflbr, 
are  two  very  different  perfuns.  It  appears  to  be  matter 
of  regret  that  M.  Richerand  mould  have  changed  hit 
former  chair  of  external  pathology  for  that  of  operative 
medicine.  In  the  latter  he  had  to  fuccced  M.  Dupuytren. 
Who  could  (land  the  companion  t  M.  Dupuytren  it 
perhaps  the  only  furgeon,  who  with  C.  Bell  and  M. 
Delpech,  hat  made  it  his  rtoily  to  teach  the  art  of  ope- 
rating by  mowing  the  relation  cf  different  methods  with 
the  liructure  of  parti,  and  by  determining  the  advantage 
of  each  proceeding  according  to  the  alteration!  of  form 
produced  on  organs  by  diftale.  "The  lectures  on  chc- 
miiiry  are,  of  all  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  during  winter,  the  belt  attended.  He  who 
withes  to  know  chemiftry  thoroughly,  mult  attend  M. 
V.iutjuelin.  He  who  withes  to  fee  chemical  fail*  philo- 
fophicaliy  arranged  and  illuflrated  by  experiments  fkil- 
fuily  performed,  mult  go  to  the  College  of  France,  and 
to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  to  hear  M.  Th^nard  ;  but  he 
mud  make  hafle,  for  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  a  place  to  hear 
Tbe'nard  as  to  fee  Talma. 

"A  new  and  rival  febool  has  rifen  by  the  ftde  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  A  generous  opposition  is  already 
the  refult,  and  it  will  probably  fave  the  medical  Ichoolt 
of  France  from  the  dtltru£lion  which  hovers  over  them. 
Indeed  the  fchool  of  Val-de-Grke  can  only  yet  boaft  of 
one  profeflbrof  celebrity  ;  but  this  teacher  it  endowed  with 
real  talent.  He  has  all  ineenthutiafm  of  a  reformer,  and  the 
power  cf  communicating  it  w  hen  ncceflary.  It  it  in  vain 
to  conce.il  the  influence  which  M.  Brouflais  already  caw 
ercifes,  not  only  on  the  fludies  of  the  pupils,  but  on  the 
practice  of  the  phyficians  of  the  capital.  As  this  influence 
is  the  moft  important  fief  I  have  to  communicate  at  pre- 
fent  reflecting  our  fcience  at  Paris,  I  thai  I  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  detailing  to  you  the  doftrines  of  M. 
Brouflais.  It  would  not  be  judging  properly  of  his  doc- 
trines or  praflicc  to  repeat  with  the  public,  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  leeches  in  the  civil  hofpitalt  of  Paris, 
which  conftituted  only  an  expenfc  of  aooo  francs,  it  now 
8o,oco.  (See  p. +S.)  You  will  nevcrtheleft  have  beard 
that  M.  Brouflais  is  not  fo  much  in  vogue  as  lad  year, 
when  the  minifter  at  war  found  it  neceflary  to  dole  th« 
doors  of  the  hofpital  to  the  crowd  of  ft  udentt  who  be- 
lieged  them.  At  the  doftrines  of  M.  Brouflais  are  of  a 
direft  practical  application,  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
ttance  may  have  retarded  their  propagation.  It  does  not 
much  fignify.  If  thefe  doftrines  are  true,  reflection  and 
time  will  only  ferve  to  eflablilh  them  ;  if  they  arefalfe,  it 
is  perhaps  better  that  the  pupils  fhould  defer  the  exami- 
nation of  them  until  they  are  qualified  to  judge  and  think 
for  themfelves. 

"  There  are  forne  people  in  the  world,  doubtlefs,  who 


wifh  to  eftablifh  the  amount  of  a  falary  upon  any  other 
confederation  than  the  fervice  rendered  lor  it ;  but  we 
muft  look  to  a  madhoufe  only  to  fee  the  falary  ine'eaieirt 
dinS  proportion  lo  the  diminution  of  attendance.  In  the 
hofpital  of  lunatict  at  Charenton,  the  following  regula- 
tion appears i  "The  phyfician  (hail  refide  in  the  etta- 
blithiuent ;  he  fhall  receive  a  falary  of  4000  francs,  and 
pay  five  vilitt  a  week  ;  if  he  does  not  refide,  he  is  to  re- 
ceive  6000  francs,  and  pay  only  three  vilits."  Talking 
of  the  Charenton,  I  mull  give  you  an  account  of  a  new 
method  of  improving  the  falanet  of  phyficians  in  holpi- 
tals  where  the  patients  pay  for  their  board.  This  plan 
connfts  in  aftigning  to  the  former  a  certain  ihare,  fay  two- 
twelfths,  of  the  favings  which  are  made  on  the  fum  the 
patient  pays,  rendering  it  of  courl'e  the  interelt  of  the 
phyfkians  to  make  this  faving  as  cotiftderable  as  poftiblc. 
The  falary  of  the  phyfician,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  be  limited  by  the  bad  intentions  of  a  director  too 
much  attached  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient*.  This  may 
be  eafity  obviated.  By  the  afliftance  of  calumny,  the  di- 
rector it  got  rid  of  i  and,  to  prevent  all  future  difputes, 
the -direction  of  the  hofpital  it  made  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  phylician's  daughter.  I  need  not  tell  you  tliat  the 
Lunatic  Afy  turn  of  Charenton  it  out  of  the  adminillrative 
control  of  the  hofpitals  of  Paris. 

"When  a  man  profelfcs  zeal  for  his  profefiion  and  love 
for  humanity,  hit  ardour  in  difcharging  his  duties  it 
above  all  remuneration.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  M. 
Dupuytren  receives  a  very  moderate  falary,  which  is 
neither  directly  nor  inverfely  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  hit  vilitt,  and  which  does  not  prevent  his  going  winter 
and  fummer  to  the  hofpital  from  half-paft  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ten,  and  aj;ain  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  fee 
the  patients  who  have  been  recently  operated  upon. 
Here,  alfo,  M.  Dupuytren,  before  performing  an  ope- 
ration, eliabliflief ,  in  prefence  of  .1  numerous  audience, 
the  caufet  which  indicate  it;  he  dilcuS'cs  the  methods  of 
operating  employed  by  furgeons,  and  dc [tribes  the  one  at 
length  which  he  is  about  to  employ. 

At  the  Charitc,  MM.  Boyer  and  Roux  alternately 
take  charge  of  the  clinical  department.  M.  Boyer  ex- 
amines the  houfe-pupilson  the  patients  entrufted  to  their 
care.  The  profeflbr  difcuffes  the  molt  important  cafes, 
and  difplay  sail  that  profound  knowledge  ami  practical  abi- 
lity which  have  long  ranked  him  amongil  our  tirlt  furgeont. 

At  the  Hot'pice  de  h  Faculte,  there  are  only  forty  beds, 
and  the  patients  are  (elected  with  great  care.  M.  Dubois 
can  therefore  devote  to  each  patient  3  fufficient  time  to 
eftablifh  the  diagnolis,  and  anlwer  the  queflion*  which 
each  pupil  has  a  right  to  addrefs  to  him.  In  the  theatre, 
the  profeflbr  enters  on  the  cafet  which  have  been  ope- 
rated on,  or  thofe  which  arc  about  to  take  place.  The 
operation  it  then  performed,  after  which  M.  Dubois  fees 
the  out-patients.  Here  he  applies  public  inltruftion  to 
private  practice,  and  prefentt  ut  in  part  with  the  advan- 
tage! of  thofe  private  cftablifhroentt  which  in  Germany 
are  called  cHnico  ambala'oria.  M.  Dubois  is  really  inde- 
fatigable ;  to  the  experience  of  age  he  joins  the  ardour  of 
youth.  Charged  with  the  inftruction  of  female  midwives 
at  theHofpice  de  la  Maternite,  be  has  juft  commenced  a 
public  courfe  of  le£turet  on  midwifery  for  medical  ftu- 
dentt.  Thefe  lectures  will  be  quite  an  epoch,  and  un- 
fortunately they  will  be  the  laft  which  M.  Dubois  will 
give  on  a  lubject  which  requires  more  to  be  reduced  than 
extended.  Who  will  be  better  able  than  this  learned  fur- 
geon to  reduce  to  their  proper  value  the  pretenfiont  of 
thofe  furgeons,  who  have  only  become  great  accoucheurs 
becaufe  tney  were  not  fit  for  any  thing  elfe  t 

"M.  Roux  hat  repeated  with  fucceft  the  beautiful 
operation  of  the  future  of  the  velum  paUli,  which  he  was 
the  firft  to  praftife,  upon  an  American,  who  had  had  a 
congenital  diviiion  of  this  mufculo-membraneous  part. 
Some  months  ago,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  fubjeft  of  this  operation,  whofe  voice  before  was 
hardly  perceptible,  read  hit  own  cafe  very  diftinftly." 
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Tbe  following  account  of  t he  funeral  of  the  celebrated 
Corvifart,  well  known  to  the  Englilh  faculty  by  his  wri- 
tings, which  we  extract  from  the  Journal  ties  Debatsof 
the  nd  September,  iSzi,  may  be  thought  curious  by  the 
mere  Englilh  reader.  "The  obfequies  of  M.  le  Baron  de 
Corvifart,  nlivlician,  took  place  to-day.  In  purfuance 
of  the  directions  contained  in  his  will,  his  body  was  not 
taken  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  bis  parifh,  but  wm 
conveyed  to  hi*  eftate  at  Atys,  where  he  defired  that  the 
religious  ceremonies  Ihouhl  be  performed.  A  deputation 
from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  their  doctor's  robes, 
(t*  habit  daBmaU)  and  nearly  all  the  pbyficians  of  Paris, 
repaired  this  morning  to  his  late  reftdence,  Rue  de  Ven- 


morning 

for  the  purpofe  of  attending  his  funeral.  Mr. 
Leroux,  dean  of  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  pronounced  a 
dijeourie  over  his  body.  The  coffin,  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  a  docfor,  and  with  the  different  orders  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  deceafed,  was  afterwards 
placed  in  a  hearfe,  to  be  taken  to  its  deftination,  whither 
the  deputation  of  the  faculty,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  perfons,  accompanied  it." 

As  we  have  fpoken  largely  of  the  management  of  the 
hospitals,  we  wall  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  tbe 
fubject  01  the  lunatic  afylums. 

The  Salpctricre,  under  Or.  Efquirol's  management,  af- 
fords  as  fair  a  fpecimen  of  the  refult  of  benevolent  consi- 
deration and  exertion  as  any  inllitution  to  be  found  in 
France,  or  on  the  continent.  Here  the  claudication  of 
patients  is  attempted,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  carried 
into  effect;  though,  without  doubt,  there  is  dill  much 
to  be  defired.  The  ufe  of  chains,  and  all  that  apparatus 
of  feverity  which  formerly  obtained,  are  entirely  done 
away;  and  the  refult  has  pretty  clcarlydemonltrated  that 
in  an  inllitution  of  this  kind,  properly  conducted,  they  are 
ufeleft.  Confinement  and  the  ftratt-waiftcoat,  we  are 
told,  are  the  only  reftraints  now  had  recourfe  to  at  La 
Salpctricre.  The  tatter  of  thefe,  for  very  good  reafons, 
is  very  much  abandoned  in  this  country  s  it  is  never 
ufed  at  Bethlcm,  and  very  feldom  at  St.  Luke's:  its  in- 


expediency is  very  apparent.  The  patient  is  quite  in- 
capable of  aflifting  bimfelf  in  a  thoufand  little  necefiary 
offices;  aud,  when  locked  up  by  himfclf,  this  becomes 


unofually  irkforoc.  When  the  wrills  are  manacled  to- 
gether, even  tbe  moll  furious  are  belplefsi  or  a  leathern 
girdle  may  be  put  round  the  waift,  and  the  arms  may  be 
pinned  down  to  this  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  injury. 

The  treatment  purfued  here  i»  no  longer  the  decided 
and  active  one,  in  the  way  of  bleeding,  purging,  dec. 
which  ufed  to  be  praclifed.  M.  Efquirol  confiders  men- 
tal alienation  as  an  acute  difeafe,  having  its  fucceflive  pe- 
riods of  intenfity,  decline,  and  convalescence,  tbe  order 
of  wbich  is  not  to  be  dillurbed  by  officious  interference, 
though  the  fymptoms  are  to  be  moderated  by  gentle 
means,  viz.  tepid  baths,  diluents,  occafional  toothing 
medicines,  ana  very  flight  douches.  Speaking  to  Dr. 
Clark  of  relapfes,  he  faid  that  be  had  known  many 
cafes  where  a  paroxy  fra  had  occurred  after  bleeding)  in  t'ome 
cafes  after  a  fmall,  in  others  after  a  large,  bleeding.  The 
treatment  is  made  as  much  moral  as  poflible.  An  effort 
is  made  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient;  and  this 
is  generally  obtained  by  appearing  to  take  an  intereft  in 
his  affairs,  and  by  fcrupuloully  prcierving  good  faith. 
As  much  work  is  given  them  as  can  be  procured.  Tbe 
convalefcents  have  a  large  room  where  tbey  are  cm- 
ployed  at  their  needle;  and,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
they  receive  a  trifling  remuneration  for  their  work.  M. 
PineJ,  as  is  well  known,  removed  the  regular  fervants 
from  the  inllitution,  and  let  the  convalefcents,  with 
much  profit  to  themfelves  and  their  unhappy  compa- 
nions, to  attend  upon  the  patients,  and  do  the  little  me- 


Dr.  Efquirol,  from  loo  directions  which  he  has  made, 
has  come  to  the  concluuon  that  "  be  has  never  found  any 
conftant  alteration  in  the  ftruaureof  the  brain,  or  of  any 


other  part.  The  hardnefs  of  the  brain,  infilled  upon  by 
many,  he  had  not  generally  remarked." 

The  excellent  regulations  we  have  jutt  noticed  belong 
to  Paris,  not  to  the  provinces.  But  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Britim  parliament  produced 
a  fenfation  on  the  public  mind  which  was  flrongand  per- 
manent ;  and,  we  rejoice  to  fay,  that  its  good  effects 
have  not  been  confined  to  England  alone.  The  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  have  taken  alarm,  and  invclli- 
gat'ton  has  every-where  commenced.  The  French  go- 
vernment appointed  Dr.  Efquirol  to  vifit  all  the  recepta- 
cle»  for  lunatics  in  France ;  and  the  refult  of  a  tour  which 
be  undertook  for  that  purpofe,  ij  Hated  in  a  •'  Memoire 
prefente  au  Miniftre  de  ITntcrieur."  It  is  but  jullice  to 
Dr.  Efquirol  to  ftate,  that  this  Memoir  is  drawn  up  w  ith 
much  ability  and  feeling;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  with  ftrict  jullice  and  candour.  It,  in  fail,  does 
equal  credit  to  tbe  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

"Thofe  for  whom  I  plead,"  fays  Dr.  Efquirol,  "  are  the 
mod  interefling  members  of  fociety  ;  for  they  are  almoft 
always  the  victims  of  the  prejudice,  injuflice,  and  ingra- 
titude, of  their  fellow-creatures.  Among  them  are  to  be 
found  fathers  of  families,  faithful  wives,  fkilful  artifam, 
brave  warriors,  and  dillinguithed  literary  character.:, 
ardent,  proud,  and  acutely  icnfiblc  minds  ;  and  yet  thefe 
individuals,  who  ought  to  attract  a  peculiar  degree  of 
fympathyand  interelt;  thefe  unfortunate  beings,  futfer- 
ing  under  the  moll  fearful  of  human  miferies,  are  treated 
worfe  than  criminals,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  below 
that  of  the  inferior  animals.  I  have  feen  them  naked, 
or  half  covered  with  rags,  with  only  draw  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold  and  wet  pavement  upon  which 
they  lay.  I  have  feen  them  badly  fed,  without  air  to 
breathe,  water  to  quench  their  thirft,  withour,  in  fact, 
the  firft  ncceuaries  of  life.  I  have  feen  them  in  narrow, 
dirty,  infectious,  cells,  without  air,  without  light, 
chained  in  dens,  where  we  mould  hefitate  to  confine  tbe 
wild  animals  which  the  luxury  of  our  governments  keeps 
up  at  fuch  expenfe  in  our  capitals.  This  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  what  I  have  feen  all  over  France  ;  and  this  is 
the  maanerin  which  the  infancare  treated  in  almoft  every 
country  of  Europe." 

The  infane,  in  France,  are  almoll  ail  placed  in  public 
eftablifhmcnts;  either  in  inftitutions  fpccially  devoted  to 
them,  in  hofpitals,  in  the  depAtidemrndiciU,  or  in  houfes 
of  correction  and  prifons.  They  amount  to  5153  in 
number,  and  occupy  59  houfes;  out  of  this  number, 
more  than  1000  belong  to  the  three  great  eflabliffimentsof 
Paris.  It  is  rather  lingular,  that  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  tbe  proportion  of  men  conliderably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  women;  while,  in  the  north,  the  reverie  is 
obferved.  In  Spain,  the  proportion  of  men  is  greater 
tban  that  of  women. 

There  are  only  eight  eftablifhments  peculiarly  dedi- 
cated to  the  reception  of  lunatics  in  France.  Thefe  are 
at  Armenticrct  (for  men  only),  Avignon,  Bourdeaux, 
Charenton,  Lille  (for  women  only),  Marfeilles,  Marville, 
Rennes.  There  are  feveral  glaring  defects  in  thefe  infti- 
tutions. At  Charenton,  for  inftance,  part  of  the  inlli- 
tution is  ufed  as  a  workhoufe  for  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Epileptic  patients  are  mixed  with  the  luna- 
tics, and  prifoners  are  occasionally  confined  in  tbe  fame 
houfe.  Incurable  cafes  are  alfo  received,  and  are  kept 
there  for  life.  So  it  may  be  laid,  that  there  is  in  France 
no  inllitution  fpecially  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  infa- 
nity.  In  thirty-three  towns  of  France,  which  M.  Efqui- 
rol fpecines,  the  infane  are  received  into  the  general  hof- 
pitals, which  are  alfo  appropriated  to  the  old,  tbe  infirm, 
and  tbe  di&afed ;  to  venereal  patients,  and  to  thofe  af- 
fected with  cutaneous  diforders,  and  which  even  admit 
women  of  diforderly  lives,  and  criminals.  In  tbe  cities 
where  dtpittde  memiiciU  have  been  eftablifhed,  a  portion 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  lunatics,  but  only  to  thofe 
who  are  furious ;  thefe  are  kept  constantly  chained  in 
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their  cells.  The  other*,  intermixed  with  paupers,  are 
without  any  of  the  care  which  their  ftate  requires.  Dr. 
Efqairol  fpecifiestwelvc  places  where  lunatics  .ire  received 
into  the  dtpitt  Jt  mtndkilc.  In  feven  towns,  lunatics  are 
even  confined  in  prifons,  and  chained  by  the  fide  of  the 
moft  abandoned  criminals.  The  latter  can  work,  and 
the  produce  of  their  labour  enables  them  to  procure  many 
comforts  i  the  infane  are  deprived  of  this  refource,  and 
cxpofed  to  the  jctts  of  the  moll  abandoned  wretches, 
llow  humiliating  muft  their  ftate  he,  if  a  lucid  interval 
reveal  to  them  their  fituation ;  and  if,  in  ("pile  of  fo  many 
obftacles,  a  cure  (hould  be  effected,  how  dreadful  mult 
the  recollection  be  of  fucti  fcenes! 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  give,  in  a  general  way, 
the  rcfult  of  his  obfervations.  The  buildings  devoted  10 
the  infane  in  France  are  bail :  for  they  arc  always  con- 
fined, damp,  and  generally  in  a  ruinous  ftate  ;  and  even 
in  the  delude  mtnditi t,  and  fome  hofpitals  where  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  infane,  they  have 
been  conftructed  without  reference  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  cells  are  dreadful :  without  air 
or  light,  narrow  and  damp.  They  are  paved  like  the 
streets,  are  often  under  ground,  and  fbmetimes  in  caves. 
They  have  feldom  any  other  aperture  than  the  door,  and 
a  fmall  fquare  hole  oppofite  to  it ;  and  very  often,  even 
this  aperture  is  wanting.  There  is,  confequently  no  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  fmell  is  altnoft  fuffocating.  Al- 
moft  all  the  infane,  not  only  the  indigent,  but  thofe  who 
pay,  are  naked,  or  only  clothed  in  rags.  They  receive 
the  tattered  garments  which  have  been  thrown  oft' by  the 
poor,  or  the  prifoners.  Straw  is  all  they  have  to  protect 
them  from  the  humidity  of  the  ground,  and  the  coldnefs 
ol  the  air;  and  ftraw  is  fometimes  wanting!  "J'aivuun 
mallieurcux  imbecile,  tout  mi  et  fans  pail  I  e,  couchc  fur  le 
pave.  Exprimant  mon  ftonnement  d'un  pareil  abandon, 
le  concierge  me  repondit  que  l'adminiftration  ne  lui  paf- 
fait,  pour  chaque  individu,  qu'une  botte  de  paille  tous 
les  quinze  jours.  Je  fi»  remarquer  a  ce  bar  bare  que  le 
chien  qui  veillait  a  la  porte  det  alilnes  ftait  logi  plus 
fainernent,  et  qu'il  avail  de  la  paille  fraiche  et  en  abon- 
dance  ;  cette  rcmarque  me  valut  un  fourire  de  pitie". 
Et  j'ttais  dans  une  des  grandes  villes  de  France  !'* 

In  no  inftitution  is  there  room  enough  for  the  ptients 
to  take  air  and  exercife.  The  fpace  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pofc  is  promifcuoufly  devoted  to  both  fexe*  j  and,  in  fome 
lioufes,  the  patients  are  brought  out  and  "chained  to  the 
walls  of  the  court,  by  way  of  taking  the  air." 

The  attendants  are  infufticient,  and  ignorant}  and, 
indeed,  in  molt  hovfes  the  patients  have  no  fervants.  In 
prifons,  the  jailor,  who  has  fifty  orfixty  criminals  to  look 
•Iter,  has  alio  to  attend  to  beings  who  have  not  the  power 
of  cxprefling  their  wants. 

Chains  are  every-wlitre  employed:  i.  On  account  of 
the  wretched  ftate  of  the  buildings:  i.  From  the  inef- 
ficiency of  attendance  s  j.  From  the  ignorance  of  the 
keepers:  4.  From  the  cxpenfe  of  waiftcoats.  "J'ai 
envoye  des  gilets  pour  fervir  de  modele  dans  plufieurs 
villes ;  on  ne  s'en  fert  point  par  economie  ;  il  ell  certain 
que  les  cluiines  coutent  moins  d'entreticn."  The  chains 
employed  confift  of  iron  collars,  girdles,  and  fetters.  In 
one  inflitution,  the  patients  were  confined  by  means  of 
an  iron  collar  attached  to  a  chain,  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length.  A  whip  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fervants,  and  the 
bunch  of  keys  is  made  a  common  inftrument  of  correc- 
tion. In  all  the  eltabltfhnicnts  of  I'ar'u,  containing  1000 
individuals,  corporal  punifliment  has  been  long  aboliflied. 

The  medical  men  in  the  -different  towns  have  made 
many  efforts  to  remedy  ibefe  abufes;  but,  difappointed 
in  their  attempts,  tbey  have  become  diigufted,  and  only 
vilit  the  infane  who  labour  under  illncfs,  but  never  with 
a  view  to  cure  the  infanity.  The  fervants  of  the  bofpital 
order  the  meant  which  they  judge  necefiary.  At  Tou- 
loufe,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  cultom  for 
«l:e  medical  men  to  vilit  the  indigent  in  the  general  bof- 


pital, but  Ihey  never  go  into  the  quarter  tricre  the  infant  are 
confined. 

The  magiftrates,  deceived  by  falfe  reports,  and  fright- 
ened at  the  tale*  with  which  interefted  keepers  awaken 
their  fears,  never  vilit  the  lunatics;  reconciling  their 
confeiences  to  this  aft  of  neglect,  by  viewing  the  patients 
in  tbe  light  of  incurables,  and  thinking  they  have  done 
enough  when  they  have  put  them  out  of  3  ftate  to  do 
harm,  and  given  them  bread  and  water  fufficient  to  keep 
them  from  ftarvation. 

Having  detailed  tbe  abufes  which  extrt,  our  author 
next  proceeds  to  confider  the  belt  method  of  remedying 
them.  The  outline  of  his  plan  it  fomething  like  what 
has  been  propoled  in  England  ;  to  build  alliums  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  fhould  be  appropriated  to 
lunatics  only.  Dr.  Efquirol  is  of  opinion,  that  about 
twenty  of  thefe  building*  would  be  required  for  tbe  whole 
kingdom  of  France  }  and,  at  there  are  already  three  at 
Pans  and  eight  in  the  provinces,  he  would  retain  thefe  for 
the  fake  of  economy;  and,  after  radically  reforming 
them,  built  nine  others  ;  all  which  he  would  place  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  managing  committee,  to  con  lift  of 
the  prefects  of  different  departments,  fubferibcra,  ma- 
nager, phyfician,  &c.  The  directors  and  phyftcians  to  be 
in  conftant  correfpondence  with  a  central  committee,  im- 
mediately under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  minifter  of 
the  interior.  In  conclufion,  Dr.  Efquirol  announces  his 
intention  topublifb  an  extenfive  work  on  infanity,  which 
may  perhaps  afford  ut  an  opportunity  of  refuming  thit 
interesting  fubject. 

In  Italy,  the  madhoufes  are  in  a  ftate  equally  lamen- 
table, or  more  fo.  Dr.  James  Clark  (Medical  Notes  on 
the  Hofpitals  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  1810.)  has  given  ut 
fome  {hocking  in  fiances  at  Turin  and  Genoa ;  and  the 
temper  of  the  Sardinian  government  does  not  lead  us  to 
expect  any  prompt  amendment,  as  reformation  it  not  the 
orcWof  the  daym  that  unhappy  country.    Dr.  Clark  fart, 

"Tbe  part  of  tbe  hofpital  (Cafa  de'Pazzi)  we  were  nrft 
taken  to,  confided  of  fmall  room*  fimilar  to  thofe  gene- 
rally met  within  fuch  inftitutiont ;  but  I  was  difappointed 
to  find  thefe  were  not  for  the  poor  patients,  but  for  thofe 
who  paid  a  certain  fum  for  being  kept.  The  firft  of  thefe 
that  wat  opened  prefentcd  to  us  the  wretched  prifoner, 
perfectly  naked,  and  chained  down  to  hit  bed  by  both 
wrilts.  He  had  raifed  himfelf  in  hit  bed  at  far  at  his 
chaint  admitted,  by  which  movement  he  had  eaft  off 
the  fingle  coverlet  that  had  been  thrown  over  him.  He 
had  no  fliirt ;  hit  legt  (apparently  red  and  fwollen  from 
cold)  were  drawn  up  under  the  corner  of  the  bed-cover, 
which  lay  over  a  fmall  part  of  his  body  ;  he  was  pale  and 
emaciated;  he  uttered  not  a  word.  In  fhort,  a  human 
being  in  fo  wretched  a  ftate  I  had  never  before  feen  ;  but 
I  was  fbon  to  witnefs  others  in  a  ftate  ftill  more  horrible. 
We  were  next  conducted  into  a  ward  where  thirty  b*ds 
were  huddled  together,  on  moft  of  which  lay  a  poor 
wretch  chained  by  one  or  more  limbt  to  the  b-ditead  ; 
for  to  each  corner  of  thefe  wat  attached  a  mafTy  iron 
chain,  with  a  clafp  of  tbe  fame  materials  and  ftrength  at 
the  extremity,  for  admitting  the  writt  and  ankle;  and, 
according  as  the  keeper  judged  neceflary,  one  or  more 
of  thefe  were  applied.  Some  were  polifhed  and  bright  as 
filver,  from  conftant  ufc.  I  imagined  that  thefe  Mere  tbe 
moft  unruly  patients,  but  wat  told  that  this  wat  by  rto 
meant  the  cafe.  To  thefe  we  were  next  led  ;  and,  on 
unbolting  tbe  door  of  a  large  cell,  thefcene  that  prefentcd 
itfelf  almoft  exceeds  belief.  The  fpectacle  of  the  poor 
wretches,  naked,  or  covered  only  by  fome  Itraw,  chained 
down  hand  and  foot  to  their  bedfleads ;  the  clanking  of 
their  chains;  the  dreadful  vociferation  they  fet  up  at  tbe 
fight  of  him  who  bad  rivetted  thefe  chaint ;  the  ftill 
more  horror  excited  by  fuch  a  fpectacle;  no  terms 
are  ltrong  enough  to  depict !  I  had  read  and  heard  of 
chaint  and  other  meant  of  torture  for  fubduing  (irritat- 
ing) tbe  unfortunate  maniac;  I  had  even  feen  fuch, 
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finely  chained  to  the  wall  by  the  neck,  like  an  infuriated 
and  dangerous  beaft  ;  but  a  den  like  this,  crowded  and 
crammed  with  human  beings,  chained  down,  without  a 
rue,  of  covering,  ftruggling  to  raife  their  beads,  and  ex- 
hibiting their  emaciated  and  galled  limbs  from  the  heap 
of  ftraw  that  had  been  thrown  over  them,  was  a  fccne  I 
never  expected  to  witnefs,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  never 
witnefs  again.  In  this  cell  there  were  twelve  men,  three 
of  whom  only  were  allowed  any  thing  more  than  ftraw  to 
cover  them.  Some  I  was  told  had  been  confined  there  for 
many  month*.  On  approaching  them,  tbey  exhibited  their 
chained  limbs  with  the  moll  earned  entreaties  for  libe- 
ration. One  man  had  two  chains  on  one  arm.  In  this 
cafe  the  fpace  between  the  iron  clafps  was  red,  fwollen, 
and  u'.cerated  }  and  the  mortification,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability was  to  follow,  would  foon  render  chains  unne- 
cessary for  him.  Others  had  their  limbs  galled,  but  not 
in  fucb  a  degree  as  that  defcribed.    In  one  inftance  ooly, 


fpond  very  clofely  with  the  obfervations  of  the  Engliffc 
pathologifts .  The  medical  fchool  of  Bologna,  which  is 
in  a  very  flourilhing  condition,  may  be  confidered  "at 
the  head  of  the  new  doctrine}"  and  the  profelTors,  among 
whom  we  find  the  name  of  Tommafini,  its  mod  zealous 
and  able  advocates.  A  periodical  journal,  too,  has  been 
ctlabJifhcd  at  this  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  thefe  opinions.  In  the  mean  time,  thefc 
opinions  are  warmly  oppofed  by  many  of  the  Italian  pby- 
licians.  Among  the  moll  diltinguiflied  of  thefe  oppo- 
nents are  Spallanzani  of  Venice,  (a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Spallanzani,)  and  Federigo  of  Venice*  but  their  ef- 
forts are  not  calculated  to  have  much  influence  in  the 
medical  world. 

The  doctrine  of  this  fchool  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  drugs  merits  our  mod  earned  consideration.  The 
grand  axioms  in  Rafori's  theory,  and  that  in  which  it  is 
moil  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  to  the-doctrines  of  Browne,  is 


the  whole  hofpital,  did  I  obferve  any  thing  introduced    that  "  there  exifit  a  clofi  of  j'ubjUnect  whofe  aftion  redact 


between  the  iron  ring  and  the  limb".  The  reft  of  the 
men's  wards  were  fimilar  to  that  I  firft  noticed. 

"  From  the  men's  wc  were  led  into  the  women's  de- 
partment, which  was  in  the  higher  part  of  the  houfe, 
and  which,  in  every  refpect,  He  found  fimilar  to  that 
we  bad  juft  left,  the  beds  huddled  clofely  together,  chains 
always  ready,  many  applied,  and  moil  of  the  beds  oc- 
cupied ;  for,  whether  to  fave  trouble,  or  from  the  poor 
creatures  having  no  clothes  but  the  coverlet  that  was 
thrown  over  them,  almoft  every  one  was  in  bed.  Here, 
as  below,  wa*  alfoa  cell  where  ftraw  afforded  the  only  co- 
vering, where  the  chains  were  more  heavily  applied,  and 
where  the  ftate  of  furious  defperation  to  which  the  wret- 
ched victims  were  driven,  was  exprefTedin  terms  equally 
violent,  and  Hill  more  affecting.  One  of  thefe  tortured 
women  held  up  her  arm  which  was  raw,  and  had  been 
bleeding,  from  the  iron  clafp  having  worked  its  way  into 
the  flefh  I 

"  Such  is  the  dreadful  ftate  of  this  houfe,  which  con- 
tains 1S0  males  and  97  females,  of  whom  one  third,  the 
keeper  told  me,  were  kept  eapjlnntiy  chained.  From  the 
fame  fource  I  learned,  that  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
(and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  principal  way  in  which 
this  houfe  gets  rid  of  its  inhabitants)  Sometimes  amounted 
to  eighty  (nearly  one  third  of  the  whole);  that  it  had 
been  as  few  as  thirty  1  and  that  the  average  was  fifty 
(nearly  one  fifth)  ;  a  mortality,  I  believe,  unequalled  in 
any  inltitulion  of  the  kind  in  any  country."  But  we  now 
turn  to  a  more  pleafing  topic,  the  general  ftate  of  patho- 
logy in  Italy. 

We  have  mentioned  the  celebrity  the  Italian*  acquired 
in  tbe  17th  century  as  profeflors  of  anaiomyi  and  we 
may  obferve  of  the  prclent  sera,  that  the  labours  of  Volta, 
Scarpa,  Fontana,  Koflini,  and  Mafcagni,  have  much  con- 
tributed to  maintain  that  reputation.  As  far  a*  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  particularly  concerned,  until  of 
late,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  lamentable  condition 
up  to  the  year  t8ia.  The  Italian  phylicians  were  divided 
into  Brownifls,  humorifts,  thofe  who  followed  French 
rrpeSante  fyftem,  and  a  few  who  practiced  more  correctly 
according  to  precepts  originally  derived  from  Sydenham. 
To  thefe  are  now  added  others  who  adopt  what  is  called 
the  tontra.jiimntatt  method,  (fee  p.  41.)  and  who  boa II 
among  their  diftinguifhed  advocates  Tommafini  andBorda. 
It  was  Rafori,  however,  who  firtt  introduced  this  nuova 
diOrina  medita  Italians.  During  the  memorable  blockade 
of  Genoa,  that  phyfician  obtained  very  great  opportu- 
nities of  ftudying  the  progref*  and  character  of  petechial 
difeafes ;  and  the  calamitous  refults  which  followed  tbe 
application  of  the  means  recommended  by  Brown  in  »1- 
■toll  all  cafes  foon  led  him  to  attempt  a  contrary  plan  of 
treatment,  the  fuccefs  of  which  amply  proved  that  thefe 
fevers  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Further  invef- 
rigation  convinced  him  that  Scarcely  any  difeafes  could 
be  traced  to  direct  debility  j  and  he  accordingly  elUblifhed 
that  theory  of  fever  of  which  the  leading  features  corre- 
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fiver;  fiackcm  the  circulation;  and,  if  pujked  too  far,inducti 
dirtH  debility,  without  the  intervention  of  any  notable  dij- 
charge."  In  (lead  of  prcfuming  to  argue  upon  this  lin- 
gular and  bold  aflertion,  we  thai  I  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
"State  of  Medicine,"  appended  to  Lady  Morgan's  Italy, 
by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  M.  D.  for  a  full  expofition  of 
Rafori's  doctrine,  and  alfo  for  fome  very  jult  and  per- 
fpicuous  remarks  on  the  general  Hate  of  medicine  through- 
out Italy  at  this  time. 

Alluding  to  the  axiom  dated  above,  Dr.  Morgan  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  " The  notions  formerly  entertained  of  thele 
drugs  were,  that  they  operated  by  diininilbing  or  dilut- 
ing the  mafs  of  circulating  fluids  ;  in  which  they  were 
fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  operation  of  letting  blood. 
The  contra  Jlimulunl  doctrine  attributes  their  utility  to 
their  direct  imprelUon  on  the  living  folid  ;  to  an  action 
which,  when  excefTive,  will  extinguifh  life  by  an  inltan- 
taneous  cxbaudion.  In  this  clauof  fuhlUnces  muft  be 
placed  aconite,  digitalis,  antiinonials,  and  in  general  all 
mineral  fubftances,  cicuta,  the  venom  of  the  viper,  the 
laurel-water  and  pruflic  acid,  camboge,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 
&lc.  The  clafies  of  ftimulants  and  contra-ftimulants, 
according  to  this  theory,  ft.mil  oppofed  to  each  other  in 
their  relations  to  the  living  fibre,  and  ferve  mutually  as 
counter-poif'ons  to  each  other.  Hence,  fay  the  advo- 
cates for  this  doctrine,  lias  arifen  the  abundant  ufe  of 
coffee  among  the  Turks,  as  an  antidote  to  the  opium 
tbey  employ  fo  largely.  Hence  alfo  the  utility  of  the 
vegetable  acids  as  counter- poifons  to  the  fame  drug. 
The  coDtra-ftimul.int  effect  cf  lemon-juice  is  much 
gTeater  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  The  author,  when 
at  Naples,  having  experienced  a  flight  coup  de  foleil,  in- 
ducing a  bilious  vomiting  and  febrile  paroxy fin,  adopted, 
under  the  advice  of  tbe  natives,  the  free  ufe  of  lemon- 
ade. Two  or  three  quarts  of  this  fluid,  taken  in  the 
courfeof  the  morning,  not  only  removed  the  dileafe,  but 
induced  a  degree  of  debility  sufficiently  irklorue  to  re. 
quire  vinous  liimulation. 

One  of  the  moll  important  facts  attached  to  this  doctrine 
is,  that  the  effect  of  any  given  dofe  of  a  contra-liimuiant 
drug  upon  the  conditution,  is  inverfely  as  the  degree  of 
itimulation;  and  consequently,  that,  in  inflammatory 
dileafe*,  the  patient  not  only  requires  quantities  totally 
unufual  in  Englilh  practice  of  thefe  remedies,  but  bears 
them  without  any  notable  effect  upon  the  excretions. 
In  practice,  therefore,  the  meafurc  of  the  dofe  is  found 
in  the  quantity  of  excitement}  and  no  dole  is  deemed 
exceflive  which  does  not  change  tbe  diathefis  and  induce 
dangerous  debility.  _  Thus  in  fthenic  maladies,  the 
Italians  employ  aconite,  from  a  grain  to  a  drachm  ;  the 
kermis  mineral,  from  eight  to  twenty-eight  grains  ;  eme- 
tic tartar,  from  eight  to  Jcvcnty-cight  grains}  the  laurel- 
water,  from  ten  to  fixty  drops }  digitalis,  from  four  grains 
to  half  a  drachm;  nitre,  to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce. 
Thefe  are  commonly  given  in  divided  portions  through 
tbe  courfeof  tbe  twenty. four  hour*,  largely  diluted  with 
P  any 
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any  fimple  drink  the  patient  prefer*.  It  it  ufual  to  begin 
with  a  final)  quantity,  increafing  it  more  or  left  rapidly 
according  to  the  urgency  or  the  fymptomt.  However 
extraordinary  theft  fact*  may  appear,  there  are  few  Eng- 
lifh  practitioners  who  have  not  had  opportunitie*  of  win 
nefling  fimilar  refultt  from  the  adminiftration  of  Jamet't 
powder.  Indeed,  fo  great  it  the  apparent  caprice  in  the 
action  of  this  drug  on  the  ftomach,  and  the  variety  in 
itt  cvacuant  effects,  that  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible 
not  to  fufpect  an  inequality  in  it*  preparation,  without 
this  key  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Half  a  paper  or  a 
paper  of  the  real  Jamet't  powder,  repeated  at  fhort  in* 
tervats,  hat,  in  fome  cafe*  of  fever,  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly inert,  neither  inducing  vomiting  norperfpiration, 
though  the  tongue  hat  been  found  moifter,  and  the  fever 
abated,  on  the  following  morning.  The  author**  at  ten. 
tion  wat  firft  attracted  to  the  fact  by  the  practice  of  a 
friend,  who  trufts  efpecially  to  thit  remedy  in  the  cure 
of  fevert,  notwithltanding  the  abfence  of  all  fenfible  ac- 
tion from  it,  except  the  very  important  one  of  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  patient. 

The  pofleffion  of  thefe  fact*  could  not  fail  to  have  had 
a  moft  beneficial  effect  on  the  practice  of  phyfic,  in  a 
country  whofe  climate  developet  inflammation  with  fo 
much  mtenfitv  and  rapidity  j  but  it  hat  been  far  more 
extensively  ufeful  in  banifliing  thofe  dangerous  error*  of 
practice  which  had  crept  in,  through  the  Brunonian  doc- 
trine of  indirect  debility,  or  of  difeafet  a  riling  in  excef- 
five  ftiroulut  being  curable  by  ftill  greater  Simulation. 
In  inflammatory  difeafe,  (no  matter  whether  chronic  or 
acute,  no  matter  whether  occurring  in  a  vigorous  or  a 
debilitated  fubject,)  exceflive  Simulation  ■*  the  caufe 
of  malady ;  and  the  contra-ftimulant  remediet  aftord 
much  more  fucceftful  methods  of  cure  than  are  to  be 
hoped  from  wine,  or  ether,  or  any  other  ftimulanr. 
Although  the  means  employed  by  the  contra-ftimulant 
phyfician*  may  fomewhat  differ  from  our  own,  yet  the 
indications  are  generally  the  fame  as  are  recommended 
by  our  bctt  authorities  There  it  a  confidence  agree- 
ment between  their  views  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Blackall,  ref- 
using the  treatment  of  dropfy.  In  thit  fatal  difeafe, 
the  contra-flimulant  phyftcians  have  to  boaft  of  much  fuc- 
cef*.  It  i*  a  malady  rendered  very  common  in  Lom- 
bardy  by  the  prevalence  of  intermittent*  generated  in 
the  rice-ground*,  and  it  feldom  find*  it*  way  into  the 
hofpitalt  till  more  or  lef*  extenfive  disorganization  ha* 
taken  place  i  yet  the  mortality  in  the  clinical  ward*  of 
the  Ofpidale  Maggiore  of  Milan,  during  three  year* 
(ittx,  i],  and  14J  that  the  contra-ftimulant  practice 
was  purfued  there  by  profeflbr  Rafori,  did  not  exceed 

A  confiderable  comparative  fucceft  ha*  refnlted  alio 
from  the  fame  mode  of  treating  confumption.  The 
deaths  in  the  regifter  amount  indeed  to  -ftg ;  but,  if  the 
difeale  had  been  defined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
in  the  entries  upon  the  hofpital-journals,  even  tbit  li- 
mited focceft  i*  a  matter  of  comparative  triumph. 

The  treatment  of  dyfentery  it  chiefly  by  camboge, 
given  a*  a  contra-ftimulant,  the  dofe  being  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  induce*  diarrhoea,  which  it  confidered  a*  a 
fign  of  the  refolution  of  inflammation. 

With  refpect  to  acute  difeafe*,  although  the  contra- 
ftimulant  practitioner*  pufli  their  remedies  further  than 
wa*  ufual  under  the  other  Italian  fyftem*,  it  may  be 
-doubted  whether  they  do  not  yet  flop  fhort  of  a  proper 
vigour.  The  average  mortality  of  the  clinical  ward*  in 
the  Ofpidale  Maggiore,  during  three  years,  wat  lef*  than 
1 1  percent,  whereas  in  the  other  ward*,  where  the  older 
practice  wat  followed,  it  amounted  to  16  per  cent.  The 
total  number  of  fick  wat  4855$  that  of  the  death*,  510. 
Of  thefe  cafes,  ijo*  were  pneumoniet,  confumption*, 
tabes,  dropfy,  typhus,  and  patient*  received  in  articulo 
mortis,  of  whom  died  4*8.  The  deatht  in  pneuinonie* 
were  -fa;  and  in  typhus,  Jfo.  Tbit  exceeds  the  deatht 
in  the  worft  epidemict  that  have  occurred  of  late  year* 
in  England.   That  aa  percent,  in  pulmonary  inflamma- 


tions Ihoold  be  thought  a  final  I  proportion,  (every  al- 
lowance being  made  for  the  Simulating  qualities  of  the 
climate,)  feent*  to  indicate  an  inefficiency  of  practice,  at 
lead  at  compared  with  that  of  England.  It  it  not  there- 
fore improbable,  that  the  employment  of  contra-ftimu- 
lant drugt  may  have  led  to  a  partial  abandonment  of 
blood- letting,  or,  at  leaft,  to  a  confidence  in  fmaller  ef- 
fufion*  of  blood  than  are  neceflary  to  cure  the  difeafe  by 
a  coup-de-main.  The  action  of  tartar-emetic,  however 
powerful,  it  flow;  and,  in  acute  difeafet,  the  firft  twen- 
ty-four hour*  are  moft  important.  It  it  not  therefore 
Mnpolfible,  that  this  valuable  time  may  be  loft  in  the  em- 
ployment of  drugs,  which,  if  given  to  a  cure  by  the 
abftraction  of  blood,  might,  in  fome  cafe*,  have  faved 
lives,  not  fufceptible  of  refcue  by  the  fame  mean*  when 
employed  at  a  later  period.  From  all  I  could  gather, 
in  repeated  conversations  with  Dr.  Rafori,  he  feemed  in- 
deed to  be  fufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  blood- 
letting; and  I  (hould  make  this  remark  with  more  be- 
fitation,  if  that  phyfician  did  not  feem  to  me  to  lfciod 
alone  among  his  countrymen  for  boldneft  and  deciuoa. 
Throughout  the  fouth  of  Italy,  wherever  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  direct  observation,  I  found  the  blood  ta- 
ken, in  inflammatory  difeafe,  lef*  in  abfolute  amount 
than  i*  now  ufual  among  Engliih  phyfician* ;  and  it  i* 
taken  by  fmaller  and  more  frequent  bleedings.  It  it 
not  therefore  improbable,  that  when  the  mind  hat  been 
pre-occupied  by  another  idea,  the  fame  error  may  have 
occurred  in  rhe  practice  of  more  efficient  phyficiaut. 

Of  the  contra-ftimulant  theory,  the  part  which  feem* 
the  leaft  perfectly  developed,  and  concerning  which  there 
it  the  leaft  unanimity,  it  that  which  relates  to  the  action 
of  particular  drug*;  indeed,  there  i*  no  branch  of  me- 
dical inquiry  more  contradictory  and  obfeure  among  the 
phyfician*  of  all  feett  and  all  countries  t  of  thit,  the 
cndleft  difputet  on  the  action  of  digitalis,  in  the  medi- 
cal writings  of  the  Britifh  practitioners,  afford  aftriking 
inftance.  Among  the  contra-ftimulant  remediet  are  in- 
cluded, by  fome  perfont,  all  the  mineral  remedies,  va- 
riout  bitten,  and  (mirabile  diftu)  the  bliftering-fly  it- 
felf.  Rafori  totally  rejea*  from  the  materia  medica  the 
claf*  of  diuretic*,  whofe  aftion  heconfider*  wholly  con. 
tra-ftimulant  ■  for,  he  fay*,  not  only  do  dropfies,  cura- 
ble by  fuch  remedies,  likewife  get  well  by  the  ufe  of 
other  contra-ftimulant  s,  not  diuretic;  but  thefe  very  diu- 
retic medicines  do  not  provoke  the  fame  dilcharget  in 
other  difeale*;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  opium  and 
ether  produce  diuretic  effect*  in  dropfies,  which  arife 
from  a  real  debility  of  the  living  fibre.  From  thefe  fact*, 
judging  empirically,  we  muft  come  to  the  moft  oppofite 
and  contradictory  concluGona  1  but,  in  adopting  the 
contra-ftimulant  doctrine,  the  philofophical  induction 
it,  that  diuretic*,  and  other  fpecific*  for  dropfy,  derive 
all  their  efficacy,  and  their  fuppofed  fpecific  action,  from 
their  relation  to  the  general  diathefit  or  constitutional 
difeafe. 

One  of  the  moft  obfeure  part*  of  the  new  medicine  it, 
that  which  diftinguifties  between  the  irritative  and  con- 
tra-ftimulant effect*  of  drug*.  Several  of  the  contra- 
ftimulant  drug*  are,  in  certain  dofet,  of  the  moft  acrid 
and  irritating  activity  >  (not  to  mention  cantharidet,) 
nitre,  the  bitter  purgatives,  and  moll  miu-r.d  fubftancet, 
excite,  when  taken  in  over-dofet,  immenie  irritation, 
followed  by  fevere  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  intelii- 
nal  canal.  Upon  the  fubject  of  irritation,  the  theoriftt 
have  run  into  the  niceft  diftin«ions ;  one  averting  the 
exiftence  of  a  peculiar  diathefi*,  produced  by  irritative 
ftimulation  ;  while  another  denie*  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
a  diathefi*.  Some  perfon*,  again,  coofider  the  irritation 
as  a  phenomenon  fui  genent,  removable  only  by  the 
removal  of  the  caufe;  while  others  hold  the  firft  effect 
of  irritation  and  of  all  pain,  to  be  purely  contra-ftimu- 
lant. In  all  this  logomachy,  there  feem*  to  be  more  in- 
telleaual  fubtilty  than  practical  obfervation;  and  per- 
haps alfo  no  little  precipitation  in  the  clarification  of 
j  particular 
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particular  drugt.  It  ii  difficult  to  conceive  irritation  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  direct  Simulation,  fince,  when 
carried  to  a  certain  point,  it  always  induce*  inflamma- 
tion. That  irritants  therefore  fhoutd  be  at  the  fame  time 
contra-ftimulant*,  i*  difficult  to  underftand.  Whatever 
give*  a  violent  (hock  to  the  nervous  fyftem  has  a  tempo* 
rary  power  of  diminiflting,  and  in  lome  cafe*  of  even 
totally  extinguilhing,  the  vital  energy.  Blows  on  the 
ftomach,  ruptures  of  ligaments,  extenhve  injuries  of  any 
important  vifcus,  are  followed  by  a  very  marked  condi- 
tion of  contra-ftimulus  ;  but  this  peculiar  affection  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  power 
which  a  drug  may  hold  over  the  circulation.  In  all  cafes 
of  poifoning,  where  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  are  either 
chemically  or  phyftologically  deftroyed,  this  date  of  con- 
tra-ftimulus precedes  the  accellion  of  that  inflammatory 
fever  which  accompanies  the  effort  to  cad  off  the  flough  ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  collapfe  is  the  di- 
reft  eftec!  of  a  Specific  property  in  the  drug  adminiftered. 

Dr.  Clarke  (in  hi*  observations  "  On  the  Climate  and 
DifeaSes  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,"  a  work 
which  may  be  fafely  confulted  by  tbofe  invalids  who  are 
exiled  in  fearch  of  health)  has  moll  juftly  remarked, 
that  tbe  fciences  in  general,  and  medicine  in  particular, 
are  upon  a  much  more  reSpectable  footing  in  Upper  Italy, 
than  on  the  other  ftde  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  for- 
mer is  precisely  the  territory  of  the  contra-ftimulant 
practitioners.  To  their  bold  adminiftration  of  power- 
ful remedies,  the  profeffion  in  general  is  largely  indebted, 
jnore  efpecially  for  their  more  philofophic  ufe  of  digitalis 
and  of  antimony,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  in  England,  had  not  been  before  refcued 
front  a  very  grofs  empiricifm.  The  ufe  of  laurel-water 
and  the  prufGc  acid  is  another  benefit  derived  from  this 
Source,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  French  will  obtain 
tbe  chief  merit  of  this  application  of  a  moft  deadly  poi- 
fon  to  the  purpolesof  medicine.  To  thofe  Englilh  prac- 
titioners who  have  returned  upon  tbe  traces  of  Sydenham, 
and  have  difentanglcd  tbemfelves  from  the  learned  er- 
rors of  the  la  ft  generation,  the  contra-ftimulant  writers 
of  Italy  will  prove  highly  intercfting,  by  the  confirma- 
tion they  afford  to  views  entertained  at  home,  upon  Se- 
parate and  independent  grounds  of  reafoning  and  obser- 
vation. 

When  the  contra-ftimulant  fyftem  has  been  noticed, 
there  remains  but  little  to  be  laid  of  the  date  of  medicine 
in  Upper  Italy,  where  tbe  merits  of  individuals  is  ren- 
dered lefs  available  by  inftitutions  and  by  combinations 
of  circumftances,  more  or  lefs  fatal  to  all  national  pros- 
perity. One  of  the  principal  misfortunes  attendant  upon 
tbe  political  diviuons  of  tbis  ill-fated  country  is,  the  ef- 
tablilhment  of  petty  univerfities,  laden  with  obfeure 
profeffors,  whofe  exertions  meet  with  no  adequate  re- 
ward, either  ill  fame  or  money.  Thefe  teachers  educate 
gratuitoufly,  and  consequently  produce  a  greater  Supply 
of  practitioners  than  tbe  demand  can  employ.  This  fa- 
cility of  inftruction  and  insufficiency  of  remuneration 
operate  to  invite  tbe  lower  clafles  into  the  career;  and,  if 
perfons  of  more  adequate  pecuniary  means  attach  tbem- 
felves to  the  profeflion,  and  are  deurous  of  Seeking  edu- 
cation in  foreign  univerfities,  they  are  restrained  by  the 
restrictive  laws,  which  confer  licenfes  to  practiSe  only  on 
tbofe  who  have  graduated  at  home.  Pavia,  Padua,  and 
Bologna,  which  nil  I  prefervcan  afton  idling  zeal  for  Science, 
and  which  afford  great  facilities  for  tbe  ftudenr,  would 
abundantly  Suffice  for  the  necefllties  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  municipal  jealouSy  operates  very  generally  to 
exclude  tbe  Subjects  of  other  nates  from  profiting  by 
their  propinquity  to  thefe  Seats  of  learning.  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  PiSa,  Modena,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  Turin, 
have  each  their  Schools  of  medicine,  all  coding  the  pub- 
lic large  Sums,  and  all  more  or  leSs  unequal  to  maintain 
profcuors  of  high  talent  or  extenfive  acquirements." 

The  moft  recent  particular  we  have  to  mention  in  the 
medical  practice  of  Italy,  is  tbe  adminiftration  of  black 


pepper  a*  a  remedy  for  agues,  by  Dr.  Louis  Frank,  firft 
phyfician  to  the  ducheSs  of  Parmx  A  man,  having  ter- 
tian fever,  had  been  treated,  without  benefit,  by  cinchona, 
opium,  and  muriate  of  ammonii;  when,  after  the  lapfe 
of  three  months,  he  was  advifed,  by  Some  goftip,  to  take, 
twice  a  day,  fix  grains  of  whole  black  pepper;  he  rapidly 
recovered  his  health.  Dr.  Ghighini,  phyfician  at  tha 
court  of  Parma,  being  in  a  country  where  agues  pre- 
vailed every  year,  more  or  lefs,  from  the  influence  of 
ftagnant  waters,  tried  tbe  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  and 
with  the  moft  favourable  refults.  Dr.  Frank  baa  treated 
about  130  patients,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  whom 
the  fever  disappeared  after  the  Second  or  third  paroxySnt 
Srom  the  time  when  the  remedy  was  fir  it  adminiftered. 
From  fix  to  ten  corns  of  the  pepper  (given  to  the  patients 
as  pills)  were  generally  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  But 
very  few  relaples  occurred. 

Spaih  and  Portugal.— Tbis  is  a  (hort  and  barren 
Section.  The  Spaniards  have  not  lately  been  in  a  Situa- 
tion to  cultivate  the  Sciences,  or  literature  of  any  kind. 
Long  opprefTcd  by  bigoted  rulers  and  defpotic  govern- 
ments; ftruggling  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  ufe  It  1  and  even  now  torn  by  inteftine  commo- 
tions, while  employed  in  the  moft  laudable  purfuitt; 
we  have  little  information  to  expert  from  Such  a 
Source.  Yet  we  begin  to  hope  for  better  times;  and 
it  has  given  us  great  pleafure  to  be  informed,  that  a 
medical  magazine,  to  be  publilhed  every  ten  days,  ha* 
been  announced  at  Madrid,  under  the  title  of  "  De- 
cadas  Medico  Cirurgicas."  The  objects  of  this  periodi- 
cal mifcellany  are — 1.  To  inform  the  profeffion  and  the 
public  of  all  the  discoveries  and  intereding  fails  relating- 
to  medicine  and  furgery  in  Spain  and  in  foreign  coun-  - 
tries,  a.  To  give  an  impartial  account  of  modern  the- 
ories, medical  doftrines,  Sec.  3.  To  convey  intelligence 
refpecting  all  endemic  diSeafes.  4.  An  account  of  extra* 
ordinary  cures.  5.  Miscellaneous  queries  and  observa- 
tions 1  with  an  analyfis  of  medical  publications  appear- 
ing in  Spain,  and  of  the  more  important  ones  publilhed 
in  foreign  nations. 

A  publication  of  this  kind,  tending  to  invite  difcuftion, 
will,  we  think,  be  of  infinite  Service  to  the  medical  caule 
in  Spain.  In  tbe  mean  time,  a  very  Angular  retrofpeftiv* 
decree  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  in  Madrid  has  lately 
been  iffued,  by  which  every  perfon  practiung  pharmacy, 
or  keeping  a  chemift's  (hop,  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  >5  years,  is  enjoined  to  attend  courfes  of  lectures  at 
the  Royal  College  up  to  that  age,  with  a  view  to  his 
being  re-examined  previoufly  to  obtaining  a  frefli  licenfe 
to  practiSe. 

Tbe  following  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Broughton, 
a  Surgeon,  in  his  "  Letters  from  Portugal,"  of  the  mise- 
rable ftateof  pathology  in  that  country  about  the  year  1*14. 

"  In  my  profeftional  capacity,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
vifit  tbe  pooreft  and  moft  dirt  relied  clafles  ;  and,  miferablc 
as  the  date  of  this  order  of  Society  appears  to  be  upon 
a  cafual  view  of  it,  it  is  yet  nothing  when  compared 
with  that  which  is  furniOied  by  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  its  evils.  Often  deditute  of  hofpitais,  and 
without  the  aid  of  medical  men,  the  unfortunate  victim* 
linger  in  the  moft  loathSome  and  deplorable  date  which 
poverty  and  diSeaSe  can  inflict,  and  are  consequently 
doomed  to  drag  out  their  miserable  exidence  a  burthen 
to  their  families  and  to  themlelves.  I  found,  tbe  little 
afliltance  I  was  able  to  afford  tbem  was  eagerly  fought, 
and  mod  gratefully  accepted ;  and,  as  tbe  intelligence 
of  the  opportunity  of  relief  Spread  abroad,  the  numbers 
of  tbe  afflicted,  and  the  excefs  to  which  their  various  d  il- 
ea fe*  had  reached  by  neglect,  adoniftied  me.  Whenever 
I  met  with  medical  men,  I  uniformly  found  this  Science 
limited  to  a  degree  that  alraoft  exceeds  belief.  Their 
ftudy  is  chiefly  coufined  to  the  perufal  of  a  few  old  au- 
thors, wbofe  practice  among  us  has  become  obSolete;  and 
they  have  consequently  lew  conceptions  beyond  the 
dogmas  of  the  latter.   The  furprife  they  evinced  at  tbe 
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urgic.il  apparatus  of  an  Englilh  medical  officer,  and  at 
the  commoneft  operations,  proved  the  lamentable  ftate 
of  the  whole  profellion  in  Portugal. 

"The  people  in  general,  as  well  as  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, are  in  perpetual  terror  of  infection  ;  for  they  are 
Wholly  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  the  mod  common  ways 
of  preventing  it.  Even  to  this  day  the  Portuguese  che- 
rifhan  invincible  prejudice  againft  the  ufe  of  mercury,  in 
cafes  where  wc  know  of  no  other  remedy  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  difeafe.  Their  prejudice  again  It  vaccination  was 
equally  ftrong;  but,  by  the  interference  of  the  legifla- 
turf,  it  has  been  introduced;  and  the  arrival  of  vaccine 
matter  from  England  is  occafionally  announced  in  the 
Caret te,  and  inoculation  performed  gratuitoufly." 

In  viewing  the  ftate  of  medicine  in  Germany,  we 
have  much  to  admire  ,  for,  whether  wc  confider  the 
Germans  as  minute  anatomifts,  patient  inveftigatort  of 
<lifeafed  function,  or  as  furgical  operators,  they  will  de- 
serve  high  encomium.  In  many  grand  -pathological 
points,  we  difcover  a  great  (imilarity  between  their  opi- 
nions and  our  own.  And  this  coincidence  is  the  more 
fatisfaclory,  becaufe  it  occurred  at  a  period  when  the 
horrors  of  war  prevented  a  free  communication  with  the 
continent.  We  perhaps  cannot  give  a  better  account  of 
the  German  medical  doctrines  than  by  a  fhort  hiftory  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  their  numerous  univeriitics,  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  profeflbrs  attached  to  them,  and  their  re- 
fpefrive  doctrines. 

It  is  well  obferved,  by  an  amufing  modern  writer,  (An 
Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  1818.)  that  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  linking  than  the  contrail  between  an 
Englifh  and  a  German  univerfity.  "In  the  former,  the 
Gothic  buildings,  the  magnificent  colleges,  the  noble 
libraries,  the  chapels,  the  retired  walks,  the  fcholaftic 
grace  of  the  coflume,  are  all  fo  many  intercfling  indica- 
tions of  the  antiquity,  the  munificence,  and  the  dignity, 
of  the  inftitution.  But  the  confiitution  of  a  German 
univerfity  has  neceflarily  no  monument  of  architecture, 
■  o  appendage  of  dignity,  fcarcely  any  decent  building 
belonging  to  it.  The  Univerfitat-Gebaude,  or  public 
buildings,  containing  the  library  and  the  lefture-rooms 
of  the  profeflbrs,  barely  come  under  this  laft  defcription. 
Indeed,  in  moft  univerfities,  the  lectures  are  delivered  at 
the  profeflbrs'  houf'es;  the  univerfity  being,  in  faff,  only 
a  place  where  there  is  a  good  library  and  lectures  deli- 
vered to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  attend  them." 

There  were,  at  one  time,  between  thirty  and  forty 
univerfities  in  Germany.  The  events  of  the  laft  twenty 
years  haveconfiderably  diminifhed  that  number.  Viewed 
•s  literary  inftitutiont,  the  Protellant  Univerfities,  which 
chiefly  occupy  the  north  of  Germany,  are  undoubtedly 
fuperior  to  the  Catholic  Schools)  and,  in  the  words  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  toute  la  gloire  litcraire  de  1'Allc- 
nsagne  tient  a  ces  inftitutions."  We  (hall  therefore  begin 
with  them  ;  and,  without  enumerating  all,  it  will  be 
fufticient  for  us  to  ftate  that  the  molt  celebrated  are 
Gottingen,  Halle,  Berlin,  Jena,  Leipfic,  and  Heidelberg. 

They  are  divided  into  four  faculties  1  Divinity,  Juril- 
prudence,  Medicine,  and  Philofophy.  Each  department 
has  feveral  profeflbrs.  The  prince  of  the  country  in 
which  the  univerfity  is  fituated,  is  nominally  the  rector  j 
while  a  pro-reftor,  chol'cn  annually  from  among  the  pro- 
fctTors,  exercifes  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  head  of 
the  univerfity.  The  profeflbrs  are  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  receive  a  fmall  annual  falary.  Their  prin- 
cipal emolument  is,  however,  derived  from  the  Itudents 
who  attend  their  lectures,  and  from  their  literary  labours. 
Perhaps,  no  clafs  of  men  concentrates  within  it  (elf  fo 
much  talent,  induftry,  and  devotion  to  Icience,  as  the 
German  profeflbrs.  The  welfare  and  profperity  of  an 
univerfity  are  generally  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the 
Hate  in  which  it  is  fituated,  and  that  profperity  depends 
fo  entirely  on  the  popularity  of  its  prolellors,  that  they 
are  always  (elected  from  among  thofe  who  have  by  their 
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talents  and  induflry  rendered  themfelves  eonfpicuous  in 
their  refpeftive  branches  of  ftudy. 

The  conliitution  of  the  German  univerfities  would  at 
firft  fight  appear  very  favourable  to  the  itudents.  By  de- 
crees, even  more  ancient  than  the  Reformation,  thefe 
conftitute  a  free  body  in  the  ftate  ;  and,  except  in  criminal 
cafes  of  great  magnitude,  the  ordinary  police  of  the 
country  has  no  power  either  of  punifhment  or  control. 
They  are  in  faft  only  fubject,  if  fubject  it  can  be  called, 
to  the  Univerfity  Police,  confining  of  one  or  two  olci 
men  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  pro-reftor.  There  is 
no  gradation  of  rank  or  birth,  diftinftions  of  country 
are  profrjfeil/y  abandoned,  and  poor  and  rich  are  on  the 
fame  foundation,  merit  being  the  fole  diftinftion.  So 
far  all  is  well ;  but  the  evils  which  fpring  out  of  this  fyf- 
tcm  counteract  many  of  the  advantages.  In  Germany 
every  one  goes  to  the  univerfity.  To  praftife  medicine, 
■  regular  univerfity-education  is  indifpenfable  ;  while 
thofe  deftined  for  the  army  or  the  law  null  qualify  thctn- 
felves  by  two  years'  refidence  at  fame  univerfity.  They 
generally  therefore  enter  young,  and  at  16  or  17  are 
transferred  from  the  control  and  difcipline  of  the  pa- 
rental houfe  to  a  ftate  of  the  moft  unbounded  licence. 

No  peculiarity  of  drefs  is  enjoined  by  the  univerfity; 
but  a  ftudent  is  known  all  over  Germany  by  his  loofe 
frock,  hair  flowing  down  his  (houldefs,  and  cap  bearing 
the  colour  and  emblem  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  The  ftudents  have  a  peculiar  and  fecret  affo- 
ciation,  known  by  the  nime  of  I^iatlman/ckafttn  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  natives  of  each  country  unite  thcmfelves  into 
a  focicty,  and  bind  thcmfelves  to  obferve  all  the  lawt  and 
enactments  which  may  emanate  from  it.  The  particular 
objects  which  thefe  foocties  have  in  view  are  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  ftudents'  rights  and  privileges,  the  protec- 
tion of  their  weaker  countrymen,  and  the  regulation  u>f 
darlt,  one  of  the  moft  important  confideruions  of  a 
German  ftudent.  Thefe  focicties  are  prohibited  by  law, 
but  (auctioned  by  cuftom. 

It  is  long  lince  enlightened  obfervers  have  feen  and 
regretted,  that  in  more  than  one  refpect  thefe  inftitutions 
have  departed  from  their  primitive  character,  and  the 
fpirit  in  which  their  illuftrious  founders  created  them. 
Carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  the  age,  many  academic 
profeflbrs  have  millake n  the  real  object  of  the  univerfities, 
and  have  given  them  an  arbitrary  and  frequently  per- 
nicious direction.  Initead  of  forming  the  ftudents  en- 
trufted  to  their  care  for  the  filiations  they  were  deftined 
to  occupy  in  the  (tare,  they  have  purfued  the  phantom  of 
a  cofmopolitic  education,  have  filled  with  dangerous  po- 
litical reveries  mind*  equally  accefliblc  to  truth  and  error  ; 
and  have  infpired  them,  if  not  with  hoftile  difpofitions, 
at  leaft  with  a  decided  averfion  for  all  that  they  fee  efta- 
blifhed  around  them.  The  rcfult  has  prove, I  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interefts  of  the  ftate  as  to  thofe  of  the  riling 
generation  ;  it  has  created  in  the  latter  the  pride  of  ima- 
ginary perfection,  and  the  pretenfion  of  re-eltablifhing 
focial  order  on  the  bafis  of  fome  iiupraificabl«  fyltem  : 
and  many  young  men  who  were  lent  to  learn  have  con- 
flicted thcmfelves  the  preceptors  and  reformers  of  their 
country.  This  dangerous  change  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  governments  :  they  hail  long  obferved  and 
deplored  it ;  yet  their  anxiety  to  refpeft  the  freedom  of 
inltruftion,  lb  long  as  it  did  not  directly  compromife  pub- 
lic order,  deterred  them  from  promptly  oppolingthe  pro- 
grefs  of  evil  by  efficacious  remedies.  But  at  the  prefent 
time,  when,  under  the  benign  influence  of  general  peace, 
and  the  aufpices  of  princes  fincerely  engaged  in  fecuring 
future  happinefs  to  their  people,  we  were  authorized  in 
fuppofing  that  the  univerfities  would  again  be  placed 
within  thofe  boundaries  in  which  they  had  formerly  fo 
honourably  ferved  the  caufe  of  their  country  and  of  hu- 
manity ;  the  moft  hoftile  attacks  againft  the  principles  on 
which  rcpofe  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  Germany  have  if- 
iucd  from  thofe  very  univerfities ;  for,  either  through 
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exeeflive  btindnefs  or  culpable  connivance  on  the  part  of 
the  profefTors,  the  nobleft  faculties  of  youth  have  been 
perverted  in  favour  of  extravagant  projects  and  entcrpri- 
fes,  which,  though  impotent  orabfurd,  are  not  the  lefs 
reprehenfible  and  criminal,  fince  thefe  fatal  dclulions 
have  given  rife  to  crimes  diwonourable  to  the  German 
character.  The  late  melancholy  events  at  Gottingen  will 
fully  juftify  us  in  the  above  remarks. 

In  molt  of  the  univerfities  there  are  what  are  called 
frriltkhe  (free  tables)  for  the  poorer  ftudcnts.  Inde- 
pendently of  thofe  provided  by  the  government,  indi- 
viduals often  leave  lands  or  money  to  fupport  a  certain 
number  of  thefe  frtitifthr.  A  ftudent  appointed  to  one 
of  thefe,  receives  his  dinner  daily  at  his  own  houfe.  By 
this  excellent  plan,  the  feelings  of  the  obliged  are  (pared, 
and  the  intention  of  the  donor  fully  cairied  into  exe- 
cution, by  the  fupport  given  to  merit  in  diftrefs.  Betides 
the  frtittjcht,  there  arc  Jtipendiem,  or  grants  of  money,  ap- 
propriated to  the  lame  purpofes ;  burlaries  or  exhibitions. 
The  ftudent*  refidc  in  lodgings,  and  dine  cither  at  a 
table  d'hote  or  have  their  dinner  fent  them  from  an 
eating-houfe.    Boarding  is  quite  unknown. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the  Itudents  enjoy,  we 
muft  particularly  notice  the  cheapnefs  and  independence 
of  living  at  the  univerfities,  the  low  price  of  books,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  public  libraries.  The  general  price 
of  lodgings  vary  at  different  univeifiticsi  at  Gottingen, 
which  is  by  far  the  molt  expenfivc,  the  price  of  two 
rooms  may  be  quoted  from  three  to  eight  louts  d'ors  for 
lix  months  5  dinner  from  one  to  two  louis  d'ors  per 
month.    Every  thing  elfe  is  reafonablc  in  proportion. 

No  ftudent  is  fo  poor  as  not  to  poffefs  a  library,  The 
difference  in  the  price  of  books  is  very  great,  and  yet 
there  is  no  clafs  of  men  more  generally  opulent  and  rc- 
fpctfable  than  the  German  bookfelters.  By  contenting 
tbemfelves  with  a  moderate  profit,  the  books  bear  a 
price  which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  almolt  every 
ftudent.  In  Great  Britain,  Itudents  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themfelves  with  elementary  books,  and  to  borrow 
others  from  public  libraries.  Independently  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  delivery  of  works  in  thefe  i  nit  it  u- 
tions,  it  is  no  final!  inconvenience  to  the  itudents  not  to 
have  his  books  at  all  times,  and  to  be  able  to  Itudy  at  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  difference  of  price  in  paper  and  printing  in  the  two 
countries,  but  we  contend  that  they  are  not  fuch  as  to 
jollify  the  difference  in  price;  and,  if  they  did,  the  German 
bookfellert  have  another  drawback  :  no  fooner  does  a 
work  of  merit  make  its  appearance,  than  a  pirated  edi- 
tion is  publifhed  in  a  neighbouring  ffate:  and  yet,  with 
ail  this,  books  are  one-half  or  two-thirds  cheaper.  Thus 
Blutnenbacb's  Phyfiology  fells  in  Germany  at  about 
5*.  6d.  The  tranflation  of  the  fame  volume  in  London, 
a  book  of  the  fame  fixe  and  nature,  (and,  as  books  go 
here,  a  cheap  book,)  fells  at  us.  This  is  a  favourable 
inftance,  for  we  could  Ihow  cafes  where  the  proportion 
is  as  js-  6d.  to  15s. 

The  public  libraries  in  Germany  are  better  conducted 
and  more  ufeful  than  ours.  They  are  not  fo  much  com- 
pofrd  of  old  and  curious  books,  as  of  works  of  general 
utility.  They  arc  perfectly  open  to  the  ftudents,  nor 
did  we  ever  hear  of  a  book  being  purloined  or  defaced. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  the  fchools  of  Ger- 
many afford— a  very  contiderable  facility  of  difleltion. 
While  our  prefent  restraints  upon  the  fludy  of  anatomy 
ex  Lit,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  purfucd  to  any  ufeful  extent, 
or  at  any  reafonable  expenfe,  nor  without  expofingthe 
ftudent  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  or  the  dread  ol  vio- 
lence from  popular  prejudice,  it  is  in  vain  tor  its  to  hope 
to  rival  the  Germans  in  the  Itudy  of  elementary,  much 
left  of  minute,  anatomy.  The  fmalleft  fchool  in  Germany 
is  better  provided  with  fubjects  than  any  of  our  univer- 
fities or  even  hofpital-lchoolt,  and  this  without  violating 
the  feelings  of  any  one.  The  rooms  are  in  genera)  (ap- 
plied by  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  hofpitals, 
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and  who  have  no  friends  or  relation!  to  claim  them.  We 
rejoice  that  this  fubject  hat  not  efcaped  the  notice  of  one 
whofe  eloquence  can  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs  when  the 
object  is,  as  in  this  cafe,  to  benefit  the  caufe  of  huma- 
nity and  improve  the  profcflion  of  which  he  is  fo  great  an 
ornament.    See  the  llunterian  Oration  for  t»i9- 

In  recommending  the  fchools  of  Germany  to  fuch  of 
our  countrymen  as  may  vilit  the  continent,  we  muft  be 
underltond  as  addreffing  ourlelvcs  only  to  fuch  as  view 
the  profefTton  of  medicine  in  the  light  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened liience  :  to  others  the  appeal  would  be  in  vain. 
The  former  we  muft  exhort  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
manner  in  which  Germany  and  her  fchools  are  often 
mentioned  in  this  country,  and  that  too  by  men  whole 
reputation  makes  them  an  authority.  They  fpeak  of  the 
German*  as  illuminati,  as  proficients  in  animal  magne- 
tifm  and  nothing  elfe,  as  mere  book-men,  Sec.  Arc.  but 
neglect  to  obferve,  tharno  country  ha*  adorned  the  pro- 
feltion  ot  medicine  with  fo  many  eminent  men,  or  la- 
boured more  aftiduoufly  in  her  caufe,  than  Germany; 
the  land  of  Hoft'man  and  Richter,  Meckel  and  Walter, 
Wri(ber£  and  Zinn,  Schmidt  and  ilildenbrand,  the  land 
which  ftid  boalts  of  Franck  and  Soeminerring,  Blumen- 
baeh  and  Beer,  and  Springle  and  Huleland. 

The  German  ftudent  enters  the  protelliun  much  better 
prepared  than  the  generality  of  our  Itudents.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dailies,  and  fome  acquaintance  with 
natural  phtlolbphy,  are  confidered  indifpenlabie ;  while 
moft  of  them  poflefs  fufficient  literary  acquirements  to 
feel  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  profcflion  upon 
which  they  are  entering.  Their  diligence  is  unwearied 
and  univerfal. 

One  great  caufe  why  the  productions  of  the  German 
fchool  are  fo  little  known  or  valued  in  this  country,  it 
the  ignorance  of  the  German  language  which  is  fo  gene- 
rally prevalent.  The  war  having  fufpended  our  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Germans,  our  knowledge  of  their  labourt 
has  been  derived  from  French  tranOators,  the  very  worft 
medium  through  which  it  could  have  been  conveyed. 
It  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  with  all  the  zeal  and 
induftry  which  the  Germans  have  difplayed,  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  application  of  their  valt  learning  to 
practical  purpofes  (whether  in  our  profcflion  or  in  other 
fcieuccs)  has  not  been  equivalent  to  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  acknowledged  talents  and  un- 
wearied induftry.  The  fault  has  not  lain  with  them, 
but  with  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  their  country. 
Divided  into  a  number  of  fntall  and  inconfiderable  Hates, 
which  were  bound  by  no  common  union  and  cemented 
by  no  common  Iceling,  its  general  refources  were  weak- 
ened, and  too  icx  opportunities  afforded  for  putting 
fcientific  dilcovcries  to  the  telt  of  practical  application. 
Difcoveries  often  lay  dormant,  or,  in  the  Itruggle  to 
make  them  known,  were  fcized  by  nations  more  happily 
circumtlanced,  and  their  real  country  and  author  for- 
gotten. Lelling  has  expol'ed  this  feeling  in  one  of  bis 
charming  fables  (o  happily,  that  we  malt  give  a  tranfla- 
tion of  it  to  our  reader*.  "  A  hen,  which  Ind  become 
blind,  continued  to  (cratch  together  her  fuall  heap  of 
corn.  Little  did  it  avail  the indultriou*  fowl;  lor  .mother 
hen,  which  was  not  blind,  followed  her  Iteps,  and  en- 
juyed  the  fruits  of  her  labour.  As  foon  as  the  blind 
hen  had  laborioully  feratched  up  a  grain,  the  other  carried 
it  oft.  The  indultrious  German  collects  the  knowledge 
which  the  lively  Frenchman  puts  to  ufe." 

The  moft  celebrated  of  the  Proteltant  univerfities  of 
Germany  it  that  of  Gottingen  This  univerliry  was 
founded  by  George  II.  when  Ele6lor  of  Brunfwick  and 
Luneburg,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1736.  The  imperial 
licence  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  lb 
early  as  January  173},  and  ketiurcs  were  lint  delivered  in 
October  1734-  The  univerlity  was  loicmnly  opened  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1737,  and  named  after  its  founder, 
the  "Georgia  Augufta."  The  celebrity  which  this  uni. 
verfity  hat  acquired  in  10  fttort  a  period  of  time,  it  to  be 
li  afcribed 
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afcribcd  to  the  many  eminent  men  it  hat  ranked  among 
its  teachers.  Of  thefe  we  need  only  mention  Hallcr  and 
Richtcr,  Zinn  and  Roderer,  among  its  former,  and 
Blumcnbach,  Ofiander,  Langenbeck,  and  Himly,  among 
its  prefent,  profeffors,  to  prove  that  its  title  to  be  sinked 
among  the  full  medical  fchools,  is  as  jolt  as  the  claims 
which  it  undoubtedly  eftablifhes,  on  the  merits  of  fo  many 
illultrious  character*  in  other  departments,  to  be  called 
the  firft  literary  and  philolophical  fchool  in  Germany. 

In  regard  to  the  courfe  of  ftudy  to  be  purfued  to  en- 
title the  ftudent  to  a  diploma,  there  are  no  Axed  regu- 
lation* here,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  Protectant  uni- 
verfities  of  Germany.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
candidate  fliould  be  able  to  undergo  his  examination. 
No  queftions  are  alked  refpecting  the  duration  of  his 
itudies,  or  the  univerfity  where  he  has  acquired  his  know- 
ledge ;  but,  in  general,  it  requires  three  or  four  years 
previotis  ftudy  to  be  able  to  pais  the  examination,  which 
it  ftrict  and  (ait.  It  embraces  all  parts  of  theoretical  and 
practical  medicine,  including  botany  and  chemiftry  ;  and 
a  thefis  in  Latin  is  fublequently  defended  before  the  uni- 
verfity. The  expenfe  of  graduating  is  about  40  louis 
d'or,  and  the  examinator*  are  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical faculty,  generally  the  four  eldeft.  Medical  ftu- 
dents  generally  fpend  three  or  four  years  at  Gottingen, 
graduate,  and  then  complete  their  Itudies  in  the  hofpi- 
tals  of  Vienna  or  Berlin.  It  is,  in  fait,  chiefly  a  literary 
medical  fchool,  and,  the  opportunities  of  differing  ex- 
cepted, bear*  the  fame  relation  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  as 
Edinburgh  or  Glafgow  does  to  London.  The  opportu- 
nities for  ftudy  arc  unequalled.  The  freeand  unlhackled 
ufeof  a  molt  fplendid  library ;  the  excellent  lectures  of 
its  celebrated  teachers,  and  thefe  at  a  very  moderate 
price  ;  the  peculiar  fmiation  of  the  univerfity,  in  a  fmall 
town,  from  which  public  amufements  and  other  temp- 
tations to  tdtcncf*  are  baniflicd,  where  there  is  little  or 
no  general  Ibciety,  and  where  the  general  tone  and  ha- 
bits arc  purtly  literary,  are  advantages  which  few  uni- 
verlitics  in  £uropt  combine. 

In  1815,  the  number  of  ftudents  at  Gottingen  was 
860  ;  of  thefe  604.  were  foreigners,  (i.  e.  not  Hanove- 
rians,) and  146  medical  ftudents : 

In  t3i6,thcrewetc  ii3i;«f  thefe,  745  were  foreigners,  »j4  medical. 
181-,  n«o  710  »1J 

1818,  it;8  %6i6  no 

An  unfortunate  difturbance  which  broke  out  among  the 
ftudents  in  1819,  had  greatly  reduced  the  number;  but 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  it  is  rapidly  regaining  its 
former  numbers,  and  that  the  (torra  which  threatened 
its  entire  detraction,  has  purified  it  of  many  things 
which  obfeured  its  advantages. 

The  fabrics  of  the  profeflor*  depend  on  government, 
and  are  not  generally  known.  They  vary  according  to 
the  merit  and  popularity  of  the  profeflor.  Thus,  a  young 
profeffor  may  receive  only  400  or  500  dollars,  perhaps 
lefs  •,  while  1500  are  given  to  tempt  a  man  of  eflablifhed 
reputation1  to  come  and  fettle  in  the  univerfity.  We 
believe  that  no  profeffor  in  Gottingen  has  more  than 
1300  dollars;  lew  fo  much 

There  arc  three  hofpitals  in  Gottingen:  t.  A  medical 
and  lurgical  hofpital,  under  the  care  of  profeffor  Himly. 
i.  A  lurgical  hofpital,  under  profeffor  Langenbeck.  j. 
A  lying-in  hofpital,  under  profeffor  Oliandcr.  There 
is  alio  a  botanical  garden,  a  mufeum,  chemical  laboratory, 
phylical  apparatus,  and  a  public  library.  The  lectures 
of  the  profeffors  arc  all  delivered  in  German  ;  and  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  no  part  of  Germany  is  the  lan- 
guage better  fpoken  than  in  Gottingen,  ana  that  to  fo- 
reigners it  affords  the  advantage  of  a  molt  excellent  maf- 
ter,  profeffor  Beneckc,  profeflor  of  the  ancient  German, 
and  one  of  the  firft  Teutonic  fcholart  now  living.  The 
terms  of  ftudy  are  called  Semeftres  ;  the  one  commences 
on  the  »6th  of  April,  and  lafts  about  five  months;  the 
other  fome  time  in  October.   The  lectures  are  delivered 


every  day,  except  Sunday.  The  fee  to  each  courfe  is  ge- 
nerally a  louis  d'or,  and  never  more  than  two.  Betide* 
the  public  lectures,  the  profefTors  arc  in  the  habit  of 
giving  private  inflections  to  one  or  more  pupils.  Thefe 
are  called privatijltma.  ProfefTors  Himly  and  Langenbeck 
each  give  privatiffima  on  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
on  difeafe*  of  the  eye.  Three  or  four  pupils  generally 
unite.  The  profeflor  commonly  receives  ten  louis  d'or 
for  a  privatifhtnum.  There  are  alfo  feveral  private  lec- 
turers, but  none  of  equal  eminence  with  the  profeflbrs. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  molt  fplendid  and  ufeful  in 
the  world,  and  occupies  a  large  and  convenient  building* 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  conlitts  of  upwards  of 
100,000  volumes.  It  poffeffe*  few  manufcripts  or  curio- 
fities ;  but  aims  at  general  utility.  The  books  occupy 
nine  large  halls,  and  are  arranged  in  a  fyftematic  order. 
In  one  department  are  the  theological,  in  another  the 
medical,  books,  &c.  &C.  Thefe  arc  again  divided ;  and 
under  the  heads  of  neurology,  midwifery,  opthalmology, 
jurisprudential  medicine,  &c.  &c.  the  ftudent  finds  every 
thing  which  has  been  written  on  the  particular  fubject  of 
bis  Itudies.  The  lalt  alphabetical  catalogue  con  lilts  of 
180  volumes  folio.  There  arc  generally  about  jooo  books 
in  circulation  among  the  ftudents.  To  keep  pace  with 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  about  5  or  6000  dollars 
(1000I.)  are  annually  expended  in  new  works.  Thefe 
funds  arc  derived  from  what  is  called  the  cloifter-fund  ; 
the  produce  of  the  cloilter*  and  convents  which  were 
fupprefled  at  the  time  of  the  Reformition,  and  which  in 
Hanover  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  fupport  of 
libraries  and  charitable  inftitutions.  This  fum  would 
not,  of  courfe,  be  lufficicnt  for  the  fupport  of  this  noble 
library,  were  it  not  to  receive  many  donations  from  au- 
thors. The  learned  focieties  are  in  the  habit  of  fending 
their  Tranfactions ;  among  thefe  we  obfervedthe  name  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Hi*  prefent  majefty,  while  regent,  pre- 
fented  a  molt  folendid  collection  of  booksto  this  library. 

Although  the  Anatomical  School  is  profeffedly  under 
the  charge  of  the  profector,  profelfor  Hempel,  it  owes 
its  chief  advantages  to  the  diligence  and  celebrity  of  the 
profefTor  of  furgery,  Langenbeck.  A  building  was  in- 
deed devoted  to  anatomical  pnrluits  as  early  as  1738,  but 
in  a  literary  univerfity  we  feldom  find  that  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  practical  anatomy.  The  Surgical  Hofpit.d 
is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  and  has  been  fined 
up  in  a  very  judicious  and  ufeful  manner.  It  is  devoid 
of  architectural  ornament;  but  is  placed  in  an  open 
garden,  and  well  ventilated.  It  contains  two  lofty  wards, 
adjoining  each  other;  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for 
women  :  each  ward  contains  twelve  beds.  At  the  one 
extremity  are  the  nurtes  rooms,  the  other  lead*  to  the 
operation-room,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Two  fmall  wards,  attached  to  the  operating- 
room,  are  devoted  to  dii'eafesof  the  eye,  each  containing 
four  beds.  Under  the  Operating  Theatre  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  Surgical  Auditorium,  and  adjoining  it  a  molt 
fplendid  collection  of  lurgical  inflrumcnts  and  handages. 
Patients  are  received  into  the  hofpital  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Itipend  or  fee.  The  reputation  of  this  hof- 
pital being  very  great,  patients  often  come  a  diftance  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  to  it ;  but  only  curaMc  and 
inltrucf  ive cafes  are  admitted.  By  thefe  mean*  no  femeftre 
palfc*  over  without  affording  the  Itudcnts  the  opportunity 
offering  almoft  all  the  important  operations. 

The  Surgical  Hofpital  is  attended  by  from  feventyto 
eighty  Itudcnts,  who  are  divided1  into  pruflicdnlcn  and 
aufcultttnltn ;  i.  e.  practitioners  and  liltencrs.  The  former 
confilt  of  thole  who  have  attended  a  previous  courfe,  and 
now  take  in  rotation  the  charge  of  a  patient.  On  doing 
this  tlicy  are  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  the  difeafe, 
and  anfwer  all  queftions  which  may  be  put  by  the  pro- 
feffor  refpecting  the  anatomy,  pathology,  and  treatment, 
of  the  patient.  Profelfor  Langenbeck  in  his  lectures  on 
furgery,  which  he  deliver*  daily  from  one  to  three  o'clock, 
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gfrw  half  hit  eourfe  in  a  femeftre.  They  might  more 
properly  be  called  anatomical  and  furgical  lectures  $  for 
the  profeflbr  firft  demonftrates  the  anatomy  of  the  diffe- 
rent part*  in  their  healthy  Hate,  before  he  proceeds  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  the  various  forms  of  difeafe  which  re- 
quire furgical  affiltance.  The  Anatomical  Theatre  is 
annually  lupplied  with  about  eighty  bodies.  During  the 
winter  thefe  are  ufed  for  anatomical  dcmonftrations,  and 
in  fufnmer  are  devoted  to  the  performance  of  furgical 
operations.  The  anatomical  dcmonftrations  and  furgical 
lectures  are  generally  attended  by  no  or  130  Itudents, 
of  tbele  about  forty  are  prarparanlen  (diffectors),  and 
aflift  in  the  making  of  anatomical  preparations. 

The  foundation  of  the  Surgical  Hofpital  is  entirely 
due  to  profeflbr  Langenbeck.  In  1807,  on  his  repre- 
fentation,  a  certain  fum  was  appropriated  to  its  fupport 
from  the  cloifter-fund.  In  1808  the  profeflbr  built  the 
pre  fen  t  hofpital,  which  is  flill  his  own  property,  the 
Hanoverian'  government  paying  him  a  yearly  rent  for 
it.  The  beautiful  collection  of  furgical  instruments  alfo 
belongs  to  the  profeflbr.  Befides  thofe  which  he  has 
himfelf  collected,  he  purchafed  the  collection  of  Heifter, 
which,  in  an  hiftorical  point  of  view,  is  probably  unique. 
•  The  whole  as  it  now  itands  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  in 
Germany.  It  comprifes  all  the  inllrumcnrs  that  have 
ever  been  ufed  in  furgery  from  the  earliell  days  to  the 
prefent  time. 

Profeflbr  Langenbeck,  as  a  practical  furgeon,  is  unri- 
valled in  Germany.  We  have  feldom  feen  a  man  fo  cn- 
thufiaftically  devoted  to  any  purluit,  or  who  brought  to 
the  profeffion  of  furgery  more  capability  of  excelling  in 
it.  He  has  been  Icnown  for  fume  time  as  an  excellent 
anatomist,  but  it  was  bis  Ctuationin  thearmy  that  brought 
bim  into  notice  as  a  furgeon.  He  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  at  Waterloo,  where  he  held  the  office 
if  furgeon -general  to  the  Hanoverian  anny,  by  his  in- 
defatigable zeal,  brilliant  operations,  and  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  his  department.  He  not  only  acquired 
rjen  diltinction,  but  is  faid  to  have  enriched  himfelf 
during  the  campaign.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  all 
thefe  circumftance*  have  rather  contributed  to  increafe 
than  flacken  his  zeal  and  exertion.  He  is  unwearied  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  favourite  ftudies.  Although  he  has  a  very 
confiderable  practice,  and  lectures  five  hours  every  day, 
he  is  in  tbedilfecting-room  before  it  is  light,  and  devotes 
to  it  every  moment  which  he  can  fpare.  He  has  founded 
a  mufcum,  chiefly  formed  from  the  labours  of  himfelf  and 
pupils,  and  which  contains  fomc  very  beautiful  prepa- 
rations. He  is  alfo  the  author  of  a  periodical  work,  and 
has  written  fome  other  books.  Profeflbr  Langenbeck 
however,  is  more  a  practical  than  a  book  man.  His 
time  has  been  more  fpent  in  the  diffecting-room  than  the 
library,  and  he  is  confequcntly  not  lb  well  vcrfed  in  the 
literature  of  furgery  as  fome  of  his  countrymen  who 
have  probably  never  handled  a  knife.  As  an  operator, 
be  is  unrivalled  in  his  own  country,  arid  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  is  excelled  in  any.  He  is  clear  and  .leci- 
live  in  his  judgment }  rapid  and  elegant  in  his  opera-.ions. 

Lectures  on  the  practice  of  phytic  are  delivered  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  by  profeflbr  Himly,  in  an  au- 
ditorium connected  with  hu  dwelling  houfe,  and  arc  ge- 
nerally attended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  itudents. 
Two  femefhres  aro  occupied  by  the  eourfe,  the  term  of 
lectures  therefore  correfpondi  very  nearly  with  tliofe 
of  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  Profeflbr  Himly  has 
printed  his  "  Lehrbucli  der  practicben  Heilktinde"  as  a 
text-book.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  fectiou*  ;  the 
firft  contains  general  noiulogy,  and  the  lecond  treats  of 
materia  medica.  The  latter  lection  is  really  excellent, 
but  the  firft  appears,  at  lead  to  our  unphilolophical 
minds,  quite  ufclefs.  If  the  hearer  can  fcparate  the 
practical  matter  of  Himly's  lectures  from  his  theoretical 
views,  thele  lectures  may  be  pronounced  very  good  and 
ufeful.  He  is  too  much  attached  to  a  fyftemj  but  his 
lrftures  contain  in  general  a  full  account  of  what  is 


known  on  the  fubjeft,  and  difplay  great  learning  and 
refearch.  Profeflbr  Himly's  clinic  takes  place  from 
eleven  to  twelve  every  day.  It  is  connected  with  a  fmall 
hofpital  which  is  under  hi*  direction,  founded  by  fome 
inhabitants  of  Gottingen,  and  which  derives  its  fupport 
partly  from  the  intereft  of  funds  left  for  its  maintenance, 
and  partly  from  the  cloifter-fund.  There  are  about 
thirty  beds  in  it.  The  principal  part  of  the  fick  ac  this 
clinic  are  out-patients. 

Profeflbr  Himly  has  not  of  late  publilhed  any  thing 
but  his  "  Journal  der  Ophthalmologic."  His  text-book  is 
not  publilhed,  being  merely  given  to  his  Itudents. 

Lectures  on  phyfiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and 
natural  hiltory,  are  delivered,  the  phyfiology  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  comparative  anatomy  from  three 
to  four,  and  natural  hiltory  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  by 
the  celebrated  Blumenbach,  a  name  reflected  and  vene- 
rated wherever  it  is  known.  Blumenbach  was  born  in 
the  year  175a,  at  Gotha  in  Saxony,  of  parents  who  were 
in  moderate  circumftances.  He  commenced  hiiliudies 
at  Gotha,  from  whence  he  went  to  Jena,  where  he  re- 
mained two  year*  and  a  half,  and  then  came  to  Gottingen 
to  ftudy,  under  Haller,  Richter,  and  Rodercr.  He  took 
his  degree  as  M.  D.  in  1776,  at  Gottingen,  and  then  pro- 
pofed  to  return  to  Gotha,  with  the  intention  of  purfuing 
his  profeffion  j  but  his  diflertation  "  De  Generis  Humant 
Vanctate,"  made  fo  great  a  fenfation,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  fubje&,  and  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  that 
on  the  fame  day  that  he  received  his  dejrrec,  the  Uni- 
verfity  named  him  Extraordinary  Profellor  of  Natural 
Hiltory.  Having  thus  obtained  a  fituation  which  the 
natural  modefty  of  his  difpofition  rendered  quite  unex- 
pected, be  aflidooufly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  hiltory  j  with  what  fuccefs,  his  numerous  works, 
and  the  fplendid  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  fcience, 
fufficiently  teitify.  His  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  is  one 
of  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  col- 
lected by  himfelf,  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  belt  monu- 
ment of  the  efteem  in  which  he  is  held,  for  he  has  never 
purchafed  a  fingle  article  in  it.  It  is  kept  in  his  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  occupies  five  rooms.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inappropriate  than  its  fituation,  or  more  difordcrly  than 
its  arrangement.  The  molt  valuable  preparations  are 
feen  out  of  their  cafes  lying  about.  There  is  no  lyltc- 
matic  arrangement  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  coiifiuer  the  progreflive  manner  in 
which  this  collection  has  been  formed,  and  the  age  01 
its  poflelTor.  Many  would  be  happy  to  arrange  it  for 
him,  and  Dr.  Wernekink  has  done  much  towards  re- 
ducing the  chaos  to  order t  but  blumenbach  does  not 
like  any  fetting-to-rights  in  his  mufcum. 

The  part  of  his  cabinet  which  attracts  principal  at- 
tention, is  his  unrivalled  collection  of  human  flculU.  It 
has  been  vifited  not  only  by  molt  men  of  Icience,  but  by 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  liurope.  On  this  fubject  Blu- 
menbach fays,  "  If  we  wifh  to  make  great  people  follow 
us,  and  not  we  them,  it  is  oniy  nccellavy  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  Ikuils."  This  collection  it  fufficiently  known, 
by  Blumcnbach's  work  "Decas  C  iiiiorum."  The  111  it 
valuable  thing  in  it  is  a  Grecian  ikull,  which  is  at  le.iifc 
aooo  years  old,  a  prefent  from  his  pupil  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  in  a  perfect  Itate  of  prefervation,  an  1 
conltitutes  a  molt  beautif  ul  Ipeciraen  of  the  beau  ideal  <..l 
the  ikull.  The  next  in  point  of  value  are  the  tkull  ot  an 
ancient  Roman,  and  that  of  a  cannibal  (Bataku),  wU'.c  1 
be  received  from  the  prince  of  Neuwied.  Nothing  ca.i 
be  more  interelting  than  to  view  thefe  three  Ikuils,  p.  ucJ 
as  they  are  by  one  another,  and  to  compare  their  appc. tr- 
ances with  the  moral  differences  ot  character  of  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  In  an  anatomical  point  ot 
view,  the  beft-prelerved  Ikull  in  the  collection  is  that  of 
a  negro.  On  the  fame  fhelf  Itands  the  beautiful  Ikull  of 
a  Georgian  female,  and  fome  very  rare  fkulls  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Nukahiva,  a  prefent  of  capnin  Krufcnficrn. 
There  is  alfo  a  remarkable  Ikull  of  a  Cretin,  which  pro- 
duces 
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ducet  an  indefcribable  feeling  of  horror,  from  it*  clofe 
rel'einhlancc  to  that  of  an  ape.  Wc  have  not  room  to 
dwell  upon  individual  pans  of  this  collection;  but  lhall 
merely  remark,  that  it  derives  adilitionat  value  from  the 
tare  taken  to  authenticate  the  accounts  given  of  iti  con- 
tents, and  the  IkulU  are  preferved  in  the  fame  ftate  in 
which  they  were  originally  found.  Yet  Blumenbach, 
norwithll.inding  his  collection  of  (kulls,  it  not  a  cranio- 
lot;nt.  Sour/.hcim  was  exctlfttely  a  nx  to  tit  to  have  Blu- 
inenbach'i  opinion  on  his  craniolu^ical  fyftem,  and  tried 
■i;iiy  expedients  to  elicit  it  in  vain.  At  length  he  at- 
tacked Biumenhach  on  his  vulnerable  lide,  by  bringing 
hini  a  beautiful  fkull  :t»  a  prelcnt.  Tliit  was  irrcftftible. 
The collector  Struggled  between  his  love  of  truth  and  hi* 
extreme  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  craniologilt. 
He  lookd  at  the  &ull,  and  exclaimrd,  "  My  dear  doctor, 
in  your  fyltem  there  it  much  which  it  neiv,  and  much 
which  is  true ;  buc  the  new  is  not  true,  and  the  true  it 
not  new." 

Blumcnhach's  collection  of  foflil  bonet  is  one  of  the 
moll  beautiful  in  Europe.  Notice  it  particularly  attrr.c 
teu  to  the  bones  of  the  bear,  which  exhibit  the  fame 
proportion  in  point  of  fize  to  the  bear  of  prefent  times, 
at  the  calf  of  one  monrh  to  the  ox  of  two  year*.  There 
it  alfo  a  very  fine  collection  of  minerals;  and  another, 
no  left  valuable,  of  Ikeletons,  in  which  that  of  a  lioneft 
it  very  remarkable.  The  preparations  in  this  cabinet, 
illult rating  the  growth  of  the  elephant's  teeth,  are  unique. 
His  wet  preparations  are  iuvaluable,  of  which  we  lhall 
only  lay,  that  they  arc  defcribed  in  his  "  Abbildungen 
Natur-Hiftorifche-Gegenftande."  We  may,  however, 
notice  as  interelting,  the  fectut  of  a  porcupine,  and  a 
crocodile  ekaping  from  the  egg.  We  mult  not  forget  to 
mention  his  beautiful  collection  of  drawing*,  defcriptive 
of  all  nations  of  the  earth;  and  an  invaluable  alTemblage 
of  curiofitiet  which  have  no  particular  relation  to  icience. 

The  following  it  a  lift  of  hit  principal  works:  i.  In- 
trodu'lio  in  Hiflori.m  Med.  Litterariam ;  Gottingen, 
1786.  1.  Synoplis  Syllcm.  iJcriptf.  quibut  inde  ab  inaug. 
Acad.  G.  Aug.  171;  tifqtie  ad  1787,  dtfcipl.  fuam  augere 
ftud.  Pit:  u.'  Med.  Gott.  1788.  3.  Med.  Bibliothek. 
3  Bde.  i-S;  —  95.  Inllitutt.  Phyftol.  1787.  5.  De  Vi 
Vitali  Sanguini  denes;jndai  17S8.  6.  Gelchichte  und 
Brefchreibiitic  der  Knochen  ;  17*6.  7.  Ign.  v.  Born; 
Zwey  Abhdll-  d.  Nutribut-kraft ;  Peterfburg,  1789. 
>.  De  oculis  Leucaethiopum  et  iridit  motu  Comment; 
Gottingen,  17*6.  9.  Dc  Generis  Humani  varictate  na- 
tiva;  t77«.  10.  Colleclio  craniorum  diverl.  Gentium; 
1790.  11.  I'etier  d.  Btldunftrieb  u.  d.  Zeugungfgefchaft ; 
17S1. 

Notwithft  tntling  hit  incclfant  labours  in  hit  ftudy  and 
hit  cabinet,  his  three  lectures  a  day,  and  the  frequent 
vifits  he  it  receiving  from  ftrangert,  nothing  can  be  more 
affable  or  kind  than  hi*  behaviour  to  Undents.  He  de- 
votes to  thetn  the  greater  part  of  Sunday,  and  the  even- 
ing of  nearly  every  day,  trom  fix  to  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  receives  a  certain  number  at  tea.  To  the  Englilh 
he  it  particularly  attached,  having  long  been  on  inti- 
mate term*  with  firjaleph  Banks,  and  many  other  dif- 
tinguithed  characiert.  He  I'peakt  Englilh  perfectly,  and 
poiieflet  all  the  Englilh  works  of  great  merit.  He  it 
equally  well-informed  in  the  other departmentt  of  know- 
ledge ;  bit  acquirements  feem  indeed  to  be  univerlal. 

Lectures  on  midwifery  are  delivered  by  Profcifor 
Otiandcr,  and  are  perhaps  among  the  beft  ever  heard. 
They  may  be  entirely  depended  on,  for  they  are  founded 
on  fllong  courfe  of  accurate  obfervation.  Hit  text  book 
is  entitled  "Oftander't  Lehrbuch  der  Entbindunglkuntt," 
which  is  perhaps  the  beft  work  on  the  Subject.  Profeflor 
Ofiander  give*  two  courfes  in  the  year,  each  of  which 
hits  about  five  month*;  thefe  are  combined  with  che- 
mical inftruelion  in  thehofpittl.  The  Lying  in  Hofpital 
it  the  fincit  building  in  Gottingen,  and  u  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpolet  for  which  it  it  ir'- 
the  accommodation  for  patient*,  it 


menu  for  the  profelTor,  hi*  beautiful  cabinet,  and  an  ap- 
propriate leaure-room.  Nothing  can  form  a  ftronger 
contrail  to  the  chaot  of  Biumenbach  '*  collefKon,  than 
the  exquifite  arrangement  of  Ofiander'a.  It  contain*  a 
moll  valuable  ferie*  of  preparation*,  chiefly  illutlrative  of 
hi*  particular  department.  The  room  in  which  it  it 
contained  it  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  preparations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  moil  beautiful  order,  are  all  ticketed,  with 
a  reference  to  the  catalogue.  This  catalogue  con  fills  of 
feven  folio  volumes  of  MS.  and  to  each  number  is' af- 
fixed a  complete  hiftory  of  the  cafe  of  the  patient  from 
whom  the  preparation  was  taken.  ProfelTor  Oliander  owe* 
this  beautiful,  we  had  almoft  faid  unrivalled,  col  left  ion 
to  hit  own  induftry.  He  told  an  Englilh  gentleman, 
that  he  had  often  in  hit  younger  dayt  gone  without  hi* 
dinner,  to  purchafe  the  glaf*  and  fpirit  tor  fome  new  pre- 
paration. 

The  lectures  on  botany  are  delivered  by  profelTor  H. 
A.  Schrader,  from  feven  to  eight  in  the  morning.  The 
botanical  garden  is  one  of  the  moll  perfect  and  ufeful  in 
Europe,  the  Hanoverian  government  paying  great  atten- 
tion to  its  maintenance.  The  lectures  on  chemiftry  arc 
delivered  by  profellor  Stromeyer,  who,  fince  Klaproth't 
death,  may  be  conlidcrcd  as  the  firfl  analytic  chemift  in 
Europe.  At  the  latter'*  death,  the  Pruffian  government 
offered  profelTor  Stromeyer  his  place  at  Berlin  ;  but,  the 
Hanoverian  government  making  a  confiderable  addition 
to  his  falary,  he  preferred  remaining  in  hit  prefent  poft. 
He  is  as  good  a  teacher  aschemill,  and  it  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  hit  ftudenti.  Independent  of  his  lectures  every 
day,  hecxercifes  the  pupils  twice  a- week  in  experiment 
ing  in  an  excellent  laboratory. 

We  may  alfo  here  mention  profelTor  Haufmann,  whofe 
lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  whofe  collection,  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The  lectures  on 
general  feience  and  literature  are  excellent,  and  every 
facility  is  afforded,  in  this  interefting  univerfity,  of  culti- 
vating the  higher  branches  of  our  feience  in  a  manner 
which  it  almoft  unequalled. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  the  visit  of  hits 
prefent  moft  graciout  majefty  to  thit  town  and  univer- 
fity during  hit  late  tour.  At  the  univerfity  was  foun- 
ded by  George  II.  it  wis  naturally  expected  that  George 
IV.  would  not  paft  through  fuch  a  town  with  the  fame 
Itafte  at  he  would  through  a  place  of  left  consideration  ; 
and  the  public  opinion  was  not  difappointed,  for  he  was 
refolved  to  flay  as  long  a*  the  very  fhort  time  he  had 
prefcribed  for  his  journey  would  admit.  About  noon, 
(on  the  30th  of  October,  iSai,)  it  it  majefty'*  approach 
wa*  announced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery;  and,  wbett 
hit  carriage  arrived  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  town,  be 
found  a  grand  triumphal  arch  erected,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  young  females,  dreffed  in  white,  and  each  car- 
rying in  her  hand  a  fcltoon  of  variegated  flowers,  ap- 
proached, with  a  poem  placed  on  a  (carlet  velvet  cufhion; 
which  hit  majefty  wat  pleafed  to  accept  in  the  moft  con- 
defcending  manner.  Hit  majefty  did  not  immediately 
proceed  to  the  univerfity,  to  examine  the  rich  floret  of 
the  library,  the  orderly  cabinet  of  Oftander,  or  the  dif- 
orderly  one  of  Blumenbach.  No  — the  firfl  place  to 
which  he  proceeded,  on  his  entrance,  wat  the  riding- 
fchool,  where  the  fiudentt  had  made  all  the  neceiTary  ar- 
rangements for  entertaining  him  with  a  caroufal  in  the 
ftyle  of  ancient  chivalry.  Here  hit  majefty  wat  received 
by  the  public  authorities ;  and  the  prafrjffor  of  riding  m 
the  vnivtrfi't/  was  in  waiting  to  exhibit  before  hi*  love- 
reign  fpecimen*  of  hit  art,  from  the  firft  effay  up  to  the 
of  proficiency.  Hit  performance,  wc  are  told, 
(bowed  that  he  wat  without  a  rival  in  bit  profeflion;  and 
his  majefty  wat  not  more  pleafed  than  furprifed  at  the 
exhibition.  The  ftudentt  were  marfhalled  according  to 
the  inhVuclions  contained  in  a  printed  programme,  and 
they  affembled  in  numbert  not  left  than  fifteen  hundred. 
They  were  placed  in  array  by  marfttal*  cholen  from  among 
their  body, 


ck*  I**  to*  tel.. 
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and  fcarfs  of  white  (ilk  tied  round  the  waift.  They 
marched  to  the  riding-fcbool  in  files  of  four  deep,  and 
formed  an  iraroenfe  cavalcade.  There  were,  befidet, 
about  fifty  ftudents  on  horfeback,  who  were  to  ferve 
at  a  guard  of  honour  to  hit  majefty  ;  thefe  wore  blue 
coats  with  red  collar*,  buff- leather  fmall-clothes  and 
large  boots,  and  cocked  hats  with  white  feathers.  Each 
of  them  carried  a  drawn  fword  in  bis  hand.  The  riding. 
fcbool  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare  ;  and  on  one 
fide  of  it  the  ftudents  ranged  themfelves  along  in  double 
rows,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  Handing  immediately 
op  polite  to  them,  while  his  majefty  was  conducted  to  an 
open  pavilion  that  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  hung  with  a  rich  drapery  of  crimfon  velvet 
and  white  latin.  To  this  there  was  an  afcent  of  feven 
rteps,  and  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  guard  of 
honour  flood  on  the  firft  ftep  in  front  of  his  majefty. 
In  the  pavilion  with  his  majefty  were  the  landgravine 
of  Herfe  Hombourg,  his  lifter,  the  dukes  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Cumberland,  with  their  ducheflcs,  feveral 
minor  princes,  and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
his  majefty 's  iuite,  who  took  their  ftation  in  the 
rear.  A  l.irge  party  of  the  ftudents  now  got  on  horfe- 
back, and  went  through  various  equeftrian  exercifes, 
brandifiiing  their  lances  with  great  agility,  while  they 
made  a  profound  obeifance  every  time  they  parted 
his  majefty.  Some  Turks  in  elfigy,  who  flood  as  their 
opponents,  were  foon  deprived  of  their  heads  :  the 
young  cavaliers  (hot  them  off  with  great  adroitnefs  as 
they  rode  forward  at  full  gallop,  and  difplayed  them  al- 
ternately on  the  points  of  their  lances  and  of  their  long 
fwords.  They  then  rode  a  quadrille )  and  no  French 
dancing  matter  of  the  firft  celebrity  could  have  mown 
more  precifion  in  the  different  figures  than  they  evinced. 
His  majefty  partook  of  fome  refrefoment  before  he  re- 
entered his  carriage,  and  was  prefented  with  two  poems, 
one  in  German,  and  the  other  in  Latin.  After  leaving 
the  liding-fchool,  his  majefty  palled  through  the  princi- 
pal ftreets,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  the 
proftffor  of  natural  hiftory  gives  leclures.  Here  his  ma- 
jifty  received  the  heads  of  the  univerfity  and  the  civic 
authorities.  He  then  returned  to  his  carriage,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey. 

Catholic  Uaivtr/iiiet. — There  are  two  German  univer- 
fities  in  the  Aultrian  empire,  Vienna  and  Prague;  and 
five  Lyceums,  Lemberg,  Gratr,  Olmutz,  Klagenfurt, 
and  Linz.  The  difference  between  the  univcrfitics  and 
the  lyceum?,  fo  far  as  concerns  medical  ftudy,  is,  that 
furgcry  alone  is  taught  in  the  latter,  both  medicine  and 
furtery  in  the  former. 

The  emperor  Frederic  II.  as  appears  from  a  work 
which  he  compofed,  and  which  bears  for  title,  De  Arte 
Venandi  cum  Avibus,"  had  himfelf  made  numerous  ob- 
fcrvations  in  comparative  anatomy.  He  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  profeffor  Blumenbach.  Frederic  is  enti- 
tled to  the  everlarting  gratitude  of  mankind,  for  the 
exertions  which  he  made  in  oppofing  the  fuperftrtions 
and  the  prejudices,  which  during  the  thirteenth  century 
prefTed  down  into  the  dtift  knowledge  of  almoft  every 
kind,  efpecially  medical  knowledge.  He  got  Galen 
tranflatedi  gave  order*  that  every  year  in  Palermo  a  hu- 
man body  fhould  be  diffected;  and  commanded  that  no 
man  fhould  be  permitted  to  praftile  furgery  who  had  not 
studied  anatomy  on  the  human  fubjeft.  It  was  in  the 
year  I»J7»  that  he  granted  leave  to  the  fenate  of  Vi- 
enna to  eftablifh  a  univerfity.  This  inftitution  was  con- 
siderably improved  by  Albert  I.  in  izgfr.  Ottokar  of 
Bohemia  added  to  the  number  of  teachers,  and  aug- 
mented their  incomes.  Under  Albert  II.  the  univerfity 
of  Vienna  Aourifbed  flill  more  i  he  too  added  to  the 
number  of  profeflbrs,  and  granted  them  public  audito- 
tia  and  free  dwellings  in  the  imperial  callle.  Duke  Ru- 
dolph IV.  in  i  364,  removed  the  academical  auditors,  and 
the  dwellings  of  the  profeffors,  to  the  Minoritcn-Cloitter, 
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and  to  the  houfes  of  the  formerknight-temptars,  as  thefe 
were  more  ftill  and  retired.  In  1)65,  pope  Urban  V.  if- 
fued  a  bull  of  ratification  for  the  juridical,  medical,  and 
philofophical,  faculties  of  the  univerfity.  On  the  felici- 
tation of  duke  Albert  III.  the  theological  faculty  was 
added  by  Urban  VI.  In  1366,  this  univerfity  was  ar- 
ranged anew,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  and  ftu- 
dents were  now  admitted  from  the  Auftrian,  Khenifh, 
Saxon,  and  Bohemian,  nations.  Under  Albert  III.  in 
1 38*,  the  number  of  profeffors  rofe  to  thirty  ;  and  con- 
fiderable  additions  were  made  to  the  accommodations  of 
the  univerfity.  Ferdinand  II.  in  i6i»,  gaveover  this  in- 
ftitution into  the  hands  of  the  Jefuits,  who,  though  they 
were  themfelves  fhut  out  from  the  profefforfhips,  yet 
knew  how  to  retain  the  whole  government  of  the  univer- 
fity till  the  year  1754,  when  the  learned  and  enlightened 
commentator  on  Bocrhaave,  Gerard  baron  Van  Swieten, 
fucceeded,  again  ft  much  oppofition,  in  introducing  very 
important  improvements.  He  new-modelled  the  whole 
medical  faculty,  and  arranged  it  in  a  manner  much  more 
likely  to  anfwer  its  profefl'ed  objeft  than  it  had  hitherto 
done.  He  introduced  profefforfhipi  of  chemiftry  and  of 
botany;  and  theeftablifhmcntof  a  botanical  garden,  and 
of  a  complete  col  left  ion  of  chemical  and  furgical  inftru- 
ments,  was  wholly  owing  to  him.  He  alio  brought  for- 
ward a  propofal  for  a  profefforlhip  of  midwifer/.  He 
drew  the  moll  celebrated  men  of  all  chiles  to  Vienna,  af- 
furing  them  of  adequate  fabrics.  The  univerfity  of  Vi- 
enna is  at  prefent.  the  richeft  in  all  Germany.  Under 
the  reigns  of  Maria  Therefa,  Jofeph  II.  Leopold  II.  and 
the  prefent  emperor,  it  has  forifen  in  reputation  among* 
the  catholic  univerfuies,  that  it  now  occupies,  efpe- 
cially as  a  medical  fchool,  the  very  firlt  rank. 

The  buildings  of  the  univerfity  of  Vienna  are  fituated 
in  the  town,  which  is  fmall,  and  is  fcparated  by  a  wide 
efplanade  from  the  fuburbs,  in  one  of  which  is  the  Allge- 
mdne  Krunktnhaut,  or  General  Hofpital.  The  iiours  of 
left  11  ring  in  the  univerfity  interfere  with  thole  of  the  vi- 
fits  in  the  hofpital.  Hence  the  leisures  are  but  rarely 
attended  by  thofe  foreigners  who  vifit  Vienna  in  purfuit 
of  their  medical  fludies;  amongft  whom  are  found  llu- 
denls  not  only  from  the  weftem  and  northern  countries 
of  Germany,  but  from  Hungary,  Swiffcrland,  Italy,  Ruf- 
fia,  Denmark,  Holland,  ami  even  France  and  England, 
and  with  them  many  who  hire  already  praclifcd  medi- 
cine, and  occalionally  profeffors  from  diftant  univerlities. 
It  is  chiefly  from  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
clinics  for  internal  dileafes,  for  difeafesof  the  eye,  and  for 
lying-in  women,  and  from  the  celebrity  of  the  profeffors 
of  thefe  three  clinics,  that  foreign  ftudents  are  attracted 
to  Vienna. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  .1  ftudent  of  medicine  in  an 
Auftrian  univerfity,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  candidate 
fhould  lay  before  the  director  of  medical  ftudy,  certifi- 
cates of  bis  having  limited  pliilofophy  for  three  years  in  a 
lyceum.  Under  philofophy  are  comprehended  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  hillory,  mathematics,  natural  and 
moral  philofophy,  and  religion.  The  fchool  year  in 
Vienna  begins  with  November,  and  ends  with  Auguft. 
The  courfe  of  medical  ftudy  extends  to  five  years,  and 
comprehends  the  following  lectures : 

Firft  Year:  1.  Introduction  to  medicochirurgic.il 
ftudy,  and  natural  hiftory,  by  profeffor  Von  Sclicrer. 
a.  Anatomy,  by  profeffor  Mayer.  3.  Botany,  by  profeffor 
Joieph  Von  Jacquin. 

Second  Year:  1.  Physiology,  by  profeffor  Prochafkn, 
».  General  chcmillry,  by  profeffor  Jofeph  Von  Jacquin. 

Third  Yean  t.  General  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
by  profeffor  Hartmann.    2.  Midwifery,  by  prof'cfl'or  Boer. 

3.  Materia-medica  et  chirurgica,  by  proteffor  Hirrmann. 

4.  General  and  (peci.il  pathology  of  external  dilc.ifes,  by 
profeffor  Von  Rudtorffer.  5.  Ophthalmology,  by  pro- 
feffor Prochafka.  6.  Demonftration  of  furgical  inllru- 
menti  and  bandages,  by  profeffor  Von  Rudtorffer. 
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Fourth  Year:  i.  Special  therapeutic*  of  internal  dif- 
eafes.  a.  Clinic  for  internal  difeafe*.  3.  Veterinary 
medicine,  by  the  director  of  the  veterinary  fchool. 

Fifth  Year  s  1.  Special  therapeutic* of  internal  difeafe*. 
a.  Clinic  for  internal  difeafes.  3.  Medical  jurifprudence, 
by  profeflbr  Bernt.  4.  Medical  police,  by  the  fame. 

The  Students  of  medicine,  a  clafs  who  in  Vienna  are 
strictly  distinguished  from  the  ftudent*  of  furgery,  are 
nor  obliged  to  attend  the  following  lectures  t  1.  Practical 
furgery,  by  profeflbr  Kern.  *.  Practical  ophthalmology, 
by  profeflbr  Beer.  3.  General  pathology,  therapeutic*, 
and  materia  medica,  by  profeflbr  Herrman.  4.  Social 
therapeutic*  of  internal  difeafe*,  by  profeflbr  Raimann. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  lecture*  on  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  Thofe  indeed  of  Kern,  Beer,  and 
Raimann,  are  delivered  in  the  General  Hofpit.il.  For 
none  of  4he  above  lecture*  is  any  fee  paid  by  thofe  who 
ore  enrolled  a*  ftudent*  in  the  university.  The  expenSe 
of  enrollment  i*  fifteen  paper-gulden*  half-yearly,  which 
i*  about  10*.  For  the  lecture*  and  clinic  of  profeflbr 
Beer,  ft  ranger*  pay  twenty-five  paper-gulden*  yearly. 
The  lecture*  of  profeflbr*  Herrmann  and  Raimann  are 
designed  for  candidate*  in  furgery,  and  are  feldom  at- 
tended by  ftudent*  of  medicine. 

The  following  are  accounted  extraordinary  lecture*: 
1.  Difeafe*  of  women  and  children,  hy  profeflbr  Boer, 
a.  Philosophical  and  phyfical  knowledge  neceflary  for 
furgeons,  by  profeflbr  Pifsling.  3.  Dutie*  of  thofe  who 
attend  the  fick,  by  profefl'or  Schmidt.  The  lecture*  of 
Prochslka  on  phyfiology,  and  of  Hartmann,  are  given 
in  Latin:  the  others  in  German. 

The  ftudent*  of  practical  anatomy  carry  on  their  dif- 
feclion*  in  the  univerfity.  To  foreigner*,  fuhjectt  are 
fnpplied  at  the  price  ol  (even  paper-gulden*.  They  are 
brought  from  the  General  H0fpit.1l,  but  are  not  fo  plen- 
tiful at  in  the  diflecting-rooms  of  Pari*.  All  diflcction 
in  the  General  Hofpital  i*  at  prefent  Strictly  forbidden  { 
but  it  it  not  unfrequent  to  obtain  leave  to  diflect  in  the 
Military  Hofpital,  which  i*  clofely  adjoining  to  the  ge- 
neral one,  whence  the  dead  bodies  are  furnished. 

Beliiles  the  public  lectures,  feveral  of  the  profeflbr*  in 
the  univerfity  of  Vienna  give  occalional  pritatijj'ima. 
By  the  fpecial  order  of  government,  foreigner*  only  are 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  private  courfe*.  Pro- 
feflbr Mayer  gives  private  demonstration*  on  anatomy  in 
thia  way,  or  in  any  particular  part  of  anatomy  which  it 
defired.  Profeflbr  Von  Rudtorner  give*  over  the  priva- 
tigima  on  bandages  and  furgical  ioftrumenti,  to  bis  aJfift- 
ant.  Profeflbr  Kern  ufually  doe*  the  fame  in  regard  to 
surgical  operation*.  The  aftiftant  alfo  in  the  obstetrical 
clinic  gives  privatij^ma.  Profeflbr  Beer  and  hi*  afliftant. 
Dr.  Rofas,  give  fimilar  courfe*  on  the  operative  furgery  of 
the  eye.  The  number  of  ftudent*  admitted  to  a  priva- 
tiffumm,  is  generally  fix. 

In  all  the  public  courfe*  of  medicine  and  furgery,  an 
examination  of  the  enrolled  ftudent*  it  held  by  the  feve- 
ral proteflbrs  every  half-year,  in  prefence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  other  office-bearers  of  the  univerfity.  In  order  to 
be  admitted  to  examination  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  the 
candidate  muft  produce  certificates  of  having  acquitted 
himfelf  refpeflably  in  three  femeftral  examinations,  of 
having  completed  hi*  fifth  year  of  ftudy,  and  of  having 
publicly  treated  within  the  fall  half-year  two  patient*  in 
the  clinic  for  internal  difeafes,  the  cafes  of  which  patient* 
he  muft  at  the  fame  time  prefent  to  the  faculty,  written 
in  Latin. 

He  who  afpires  to  the  degree  of  ilapi/ltr  CAtrurciV,  a 
rank  analogous  to  that  of  member  of  one  of  our  colleges, 
is  obliged  to  follow  nearly  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  as  the 
candidate  tor  a  degree  in  medicine.  It  is  different  in 
regard  10  the  common  civil  and  country  furgeons,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  ftudy  only  two  years,  and,  fo  far 
from  being  required,  are  Scarcely  admitted  to  attend  the 
Latin  lecture*  of  Prochalka  and  Hartmann.  Neither  in 
Auftria,  nor,  fo  far  a*  we  havefeen,  in  any  part  of  Ger- 
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many,  is  this  claf*  of  furgeons  respectable.  They  are  in- 
ferior to  the  ofliciert  dt  Janti  of  France,  and  ft  ill  retain 
the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  and  execute  at  once  the  dutie* 
of  barber*  and  of  furgeons. 

One  of  the  public  examination*  for  the  degree  of  mailer 
in  furgery  confift*  in  the  performance  of  two  operation* 
on  the  dead  body.  The  operation*  are  determined  by 
lot.  The  candidate  defcribes  the  furgical  anatomy  of  the 
part*,  lay*  down  the  indication*  for  the  operation*,  per- 
form* them  uponthedcad  body  which  is  before  him,  and 
applie*  the  proper  bandages. 

Degree*  are  granted  by  the  univerfity  of  Vienna  in 
ophthalmology.  Doctor*  in  medicine,  and  mailers  in 
furgery,  are  considered  as  having  taken  this  degree  :  but 
no  one  elfecan  publicly  practise  a*  an  oculift  in  tbe  Au- 
ftrian  Hates,  unlefs  he  has  attended  the  leflure*  of  Pro- 
chalka, and  undergone  an  examination  by  him  on  the 
difeafe*  of  tbe  eye. 

The  marked  dillinction  of  ftudent*  of  medicine  from 
ftudent*  of  furgery,  the  fevere  courfe  of  ftudy  to  which 
the  former  are  fubjeclcd,  the  neglectful  and  alraoft  con- 
teinptful  education  of  the  inferior  order  of  furgeons,  and 
tbe  uncommon  opportunities  for  Studying  difeafes  of  the 
eye,  efpecially  under  men  of  fuch  reputation  at  Pro- 
chaSka  and  Beer,  arc  prominent  points  in  the  medical 
fchool  of  Vienna,  fo  far  as  the  univerGty  is  concerned. 
The  ftate  of  the  profeflion  throughout  Auftria  corre- 
fpond*  exactly  with  the  provifions  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  medical  and  furgical  education.  The  physicians 
are  distinguished  for  their  extenfive  and  practical  know- 
ledge. Surgery,  on  the  other  hand,  Seems  to  languish. 
As  for  what  the  Germans  have  termed  ophthalmology ; 
tbe  fcience  of  Prochalka,  the  enthufiifm,  the  profound- 
ness, and  the  amazing  dexterity  of  Beer,  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  one  of  their  favourite  Itudies  ;  and 
accordingly  their  practice  in  this  branch  is  very  excellent, 
and  their  operation*  are  performed  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment and  fpirit.  Indeed,  a  work  recently  published  in 
Germany  appears  to  give  them  the  palm  over  every  other 
nation  a*  oculift*  ;  and  we  muft  confeft  that  in  many 
points  they  have  out  ft  ripped  the  English.  This  however 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  few  in 
this  country  make  the  ftudy  of  ophthalmic  complaints 
part  of  their  education,  while  in  Germany  it  forms  one 
of  the  indifpenfible  qualification*  of  every  practitioner. 

Honour,  liberty,  and  life,  in  fo  far  as  they  depend  upon 
medico-judiciary  reports  and  inspections,  are  not  made 
the  fport  of  ignorance  and  careleSTncfs  in  Auftria.  Me- 
dical jurifprudence  forms  an  indifpenfable  part  of  Study 
in  tbe  univerfity  of  Vienna;  and  certain  extraordinary 
means  of  promoting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  medical  fcience  have  been  adopted  by  the  government, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  imitation.  ,TliefeconSilt  in  the 
publication  of  a  code  of  regulations,  by  which  all  medi- 
co-judiciary inflections  are  to  be  conducted  throughout 
the  empire,  ana  reports  to  be  drawn  up ;  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  inspections  publicly,  upon  the  dead  bodies 
which  are  found  in  fufpicious  circumstances,  and  which, 
not  being  at  firlt  recognized,  are  carried  to  the  dead-room 
of  the  General  Hofpital.  Due  notice  is  given  to  the  ftu- 
dent* at  what  hour  fuch  infections  are  to  take  place; 
and  they  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  feeing  thofe  regu- 
lations put  in  practice  which  they  themfclves  will  one 
day  be  called  to  fulfil.  We  may  here  notice,  that,  after 
every  death  in  the  Auftrian  dominions,  the  phyfician  or 
furgeon  who  attended  is  required  to  fign  a  paper,  certify- 
ing tbe  difeafe,  and  whether  it  were  contagious.  If  it 
was  contagious,  the  law  obliges  the  relatives  to  have  all 
the  bed-clothes  fumigated.  In  Vienna  there  is  an  esta- 
blishment f  or  this  purpofe,  where,  on  paying  a  Small  fum, 
the  fumigation  is  properly  performed. 

There  are  Several  anatomical  mufeums  contained  in 
tbe  univerfity.  That  of  profeflbr  Prochalka  is  the  only 
one  which  excites  any  peculiar  intereft.  As  our  biogra- 
phical articles  cannot  of  courfe  include  any  but  persons 
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deceafed,  the  prefent  i(  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
we  have  of  noticing  living  characters.  We  (hall  there* 
fore  prefent  our  reader*  with  an  account  of  the  vifit  of 
an  Englifh  gentleman  to  profeflbr  Prochafka  and  hit  nu- 
feum. 

**  There  ia  a  primitive  firoplicity,  a  condefceniion,  and 
a  gentlenefs,  in  thii  old  man,  fo  celebrated  at  the  fame 
time  for  his  genius  and  his  learning,  which  endear  him 
to  every  one.  We  had  no  fooner  announced  to  profelfor 
Prochafka  the  ©bjea  of  our  vifit,  than  he  put  into  our 
hands  a  foot,  which,  at  firft  fight,  had  nothing  of  an  un- 
common appearance,  except  that  its  furfaee  waa  of  a  deep 
vermilion  colour.    One  might  have  fuppofed  that  it  had 
been  roughly  coloured,  and  varnished  with  a  brum.  He 
then  gave  us  a  fmall  microfcope,  and  defired  us  to  exa- 
mine the  foot  in  a  good  light.   We  had  no  fooner  ap- 
proached to  the  window,  and  looked  at  the  foot  through 
the  microfcope,  than  we  difcovered  that  its  cutaneous 
veflelswere  beyond  conception  minutely  injected.  The 
vermilion  colour  of  the  preparation  aroie  from  the  injec- 
tion filling,  on  every  point  of  the  furfaee  of  the  cutis, 
one  might  almoft  fay  a  myriad  of  arteries.    In  a  fecond 
preparation  we  faw  the  periofteum  of  the  femur  almoft 
equally  minutely  injected.    This  preparation  Teemed  to 
prove  the  non-vafcularity  of  cartilage  t  for,  as  foon  as 
the  injected  veSTels  of  the  periofteum  reached  the  border 
of  the  articulating  furfaee  of  the  knee,  they  were  moft 
distinctly  feen  to  return  upon  themfelves,  and. not  one 
could  be  difcovered,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microfcope, 
to  be  prolonged  into  the  cartilage,  which  had  retained  its 
white,  or  rather  a  (Turned  from  deSiccation  a  yellowim,  co- 
lour. Profeflbr  Prochafka  has  never  been  able  to  inject  any 
of  the  cartilages.    He  is  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  patella  which  Ruyfch  has  deTcribed,  the  internal  car- 
tilaginous furfaee  of  which  exhibited  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  veflels,  muft  have  been  difeafed.   Profeflbr  Pro- 
chafka next  (howed  us  a  fmall  box  of  fimiUr  Lieber- 
kuebnian  preparations,  which  had  cod  him,  be  faid, 
nearly  ten  years.   Thefe  confided  of  injected  and  pre- 
pared membranes,  and  of  thin  fections  of  other  organs, 
fixed  upon  plates  of  glafs  in  the  Tame  way  that  other  mi- 
crofcopicaJ  objects  ufually  are.    When  viewed  through 
the  microfcope,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kidney,  thefe 
preparations  difplayed  a  minutenefs,  a  beauty,  and  a  va- 
riety, which  even  exceeded  our  expectations.   Indeed  we 
can  conceive  nothing  in  this  kind  of  preparations  more 
beautiful  than  one  of  thofe  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  in 
which  we  faw  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  part  of  the 
kidney,  forming  on  each  fide  of  their  trunks  thofe  little 
globules,  which  both  Malpighi  and  Mafcagni  fuppofed 
lobe  hollow  glands,  in  which  (he urine  watdepofited  im- 
mediately after  being  fecreted. 

''We  accompanied  profeflbr  Prochalka  from  his  houfe 
to  his  mufeum.  Here  we  found  whole  h-ads  and  extre- 
mities injected  tnicrofcopically.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
injected  even  whole  Subjects  in  that  way.  He  (howed  us 
a  feries  of  preparations  in  which  the  periofteum,  the  pe- 
ritonaeum, the  mucous  inrmhrano  of  the  nofc,  and  that 
of  the  intestines,  could  be  compared.  It  i»  from  the  red- 
nef»  which  a  part  aflumes,  when  well  injected,  that  Pro- 
chafka cftimatcs  its  vafcularity.  Some  parts,  fitch  as  the 
nails,  hair,  epidermis,  cartilages,  and  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, never  admit  injection.  Other  parts,  which  exhibit 
fcafcely  any  veflels  immediately  after  injection,  become 
extremely  red  on  being  dried  ;  difplaying,  when  viewed 
through  the  microfcope,  a  tiflue  of  innumerable  arteries. 
Such  is  the  cafe  with  the  internal  furfaee  of  the  cutis, 
with  the  nerves,  and  with  the  falivary  glandt." 

The  Mufeum  of  profeflbr  Prochafka  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  preparations  be  fide*  the  micrcfcopical  ones. 
An  account  of  fome  of  the  moft  curious  of  thele  has  been 
printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine, 

The  Cabinet  of  Inteftinal  Worms  is  a  part  of  the  Im- 
perial Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory,  under  the  particular 


direction  of  Dr.  Bremfer,  and  forms  of  ttfelf  an  object  of 
confiderable  intereft,  from  the  great  number  of  fpecimens 
which  it  contains,  and  from  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  arrange  the  whole,  and  even  to  difplay  the  in- 
dividual fpecimens.  Dr.  Bremfer  practifes  as  a  phyfician 
in  Vienna  ;  he  is  at  the  fame  time  a  zealous  cultivator  of 
natural  hiftory,  and  is  perfectly  enthufiaftic  in  this  par- 
ticular purfuit,  to  which  his  office  as  confervator  of  this 
cabinet  directs  his  attention.  He  haadiflected  no  fewer 
than  fifty  thoufand  animals,  with  the  fole  view  of  detect- 
ing the  various  fpecies  of  worms  which  fojourn  in  their 
interlines  and  in  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  All  the 
animals  which  die  in  the  Menagerie  at  Schoenbrunn  are 
delivered  to  Dr.  Bremfer  for  this  purpofe ;  and  no  cx- 
penfe  is  fpared  to  procure  dead  animals  of  rarity,  inclu- 
ding foreign  birds  and  fifties. 

The  method  taken  by  Dr.  Bremfer  to  detect  the  fmalleft 
worms  is  extremely  precife,  and  often  aftoniShingly  fuc- 
cefsful.  He  flits  up  the  interlines,  and  carefully  collect* 
their  contents,  which  he  Sets  a  fide  for  examination. 
Having  minutely,  gone  over  the  internal  furfaee  of  the 
inteftines  which  he  had  emptied,  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  contents  in  fmall  quantities  mixed  with  water,  and 
poured  into  a  flat  glafs  faucer,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
japanned  black,  furveying  each  quantity  in  Tucceflion 
through  a  microfcope.  The  Tame  kind  of  Taucers  he.alfo 
employs  to  difplay  the  fmaller  worms,  which,  being  moftly 
white,  are  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the  black 
ground  on  which  they  are  thus  placed. 

The  preparations  are  arranged  with  much  order  and 
neatnels.  We  fee  each  fpecies  of  worm  taken  from  a 
complete  feries  of  animals,  beginning  with  man,  and 
pafling  through  the  different  genera  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  nines.  Dr.  Bremfer  has  made  drawings  of  moft  of 
the  fpecies.  both  of  the  natural  fize  and  magnified : 
they  are  executed  with  great  beauty  upon  a  black  ground: 
fome  of  them  have  been  already  engraved,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  a  work  upon  inteftinal  worms,  which  Dr.  Breinler 
is  preparing  for  publication. 

In  the  Suburb  of  Vienna  called  the  Alfter  Vorfladt, 
are  fituated  the  General  HofpitaL,  the  Jofepbine  Academy,  ' 
and  the  great  Military  Hofpital.  Hence,  in  this  luburb 
are  lodged  almoft  all  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  ftudents  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  who  come  to  Vienna  in  purfuit  of  medical 
(tudy. 

The  Allgeraeine  Krankenhaus,  or  General  Hofpital, 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  institutions  of  the  patriot-emperor 
Jofcph  II.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  buildings  in 
Vienna,  and  considerably  the  largcft  hofpital  which  we 
have  feen.  Lunatic  and  Foundling  Hofpitals  are  both 
fituated  near  it ;  and  are,  in  certain  economical  refpects, 
connected  with  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  hofpital  is 
of  two  ftoiies  in  height.  It  is  arranged  in  feven  large 
quadrangular  courts,  the  firft  of  which  upon  entering, 
and  the  Targeft,  is  laid  out  with  grals-plots  and  (haded 
walks ;  and  contains,  in  a  building  Separated  from  the  . 
reft  of  the  hofpital,  the  houfe  of  the  director,  the  medi- 
cal clinic,  a  lecture-room,  and  the  mufeum  of  pathologi- 
cal anatomy.  The  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  aSfiftams, 
have  apartments  in  different  parts  of  the  hofpital.  Like  «» 
molt  oS  the  hofpitals  in  Germany,  it  is  under  the  inflec- 
tion of  a  medical  director,  who  muft  refide  within  the 
walls  of  the  hofpital.  This  office  was  filled  by  profeflbr 
Von  Hildenbrand,  lately  decealed  j  and  u  looked  upon  as 
one  of  great  truft  and  high  refpectability. 

The  number  of  Tick  rooms  is  i  it  i  of  which  61  are  for 
male,  and  50  for  female,  patients.  Thefe  rooms  are  each 
twenty-fix  feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad ;  they  are  lofty 
and  clean.  The  windows  are  large;  but  are  all  railed 
eight  feet  from  the  floor.  The  advantages  of  being  able, 
by  this  plan,  to  place  beds  near  to  the  windows,  and  of 
avoiding  the  dream  of  air  which  blows  upon  the  beds 
when  the  windows  of  an  hofpital  are  low,  are  perhaps 
over-balanced  by  the  difadvantage  of  being  unable  rea- 
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dily  and  completely  to  ventilate  the  apartment*.  The 
beds  are  placed  two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other. 
The  bedfteads  are  of  wood  j  and  are  without  curtains ; 
but  fquare  pieces  of  dark  green  cloth,  hung  from  wooden 
fupportsin  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  are  occafionally  ufed 
to  fupply  the  want  of  cumins  :  for  inllance,  in  mode- 
rating the  light  around  a  particular  bed,  or  in  conceal- 
ing a  patient,  during  the  lad  moments,  from  the  view  of 
thofe  who  are  lying  around  him.  Though  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  daily  view  of  liofpital-wards  where  no  fub- 
ftitute  was  employed  for  curtains,  we  confefs  ourfelve* 
favourable  to  their  ufe,  having  fcen  their  great  advan- 
tages in  the  Hotel- Dieu  of  Pans,  and  in  other  hofpitals. 
In  beds  without  curtains,  the  patients  areexpofed  to  the 
eye  of  every  ilranger ;  whereas,  when  the  contrary  is  the 
cafe,  they  may  look  upon  themfclvesas  in  Tome  meafure  at 
home  ;  they  can  guard  t  hemic  Ives  from  the  cold  of  a  large 
apartment,  and  are  not  forced  to  crowd  around  the  fire- 
place ;  they  can  procure  for  thcmfclves  a  certain  degree 
of  obfeurity,  favourable  to  renole;  and  conceal  them- 
felves  from  thofe  by  whom  they  are  furrounded.  The 
beds  of  the  General  Hofpital  are  indifferent :  the  cover- 
ings good.  A  few  minutes  before  the  vilit  of  the  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon,  a  quantity  of  juniper-wood  is  burned  on 
a  (hovel  carried  round  in  each  uard.  We  never  obferved 
this  praftice  produce  any  irritation  even  in  the  patients 
affecled  with  pulmonary  complaints,  and  it  completely 
removes  the  fcetor  of  a  lick  room.  The  wards  are 
heated  by  a  large  earthen  Hove  placed  in  the  centre  of 
each. 

The  patients  treated  in  the  General  Hofpital,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Lunatic  and  Foundling  Hol'pi rals,  are 
arranged  into  five  clafles.  Of  thefe,  lying-in  women 
form  ones  the  remaining  four  confut  of  patients  affected 
with  internal  difeafes,  external  difeales,  dil'eafes  of  the 
eye,  and  venereal  difeafirs.  To  each  of  thefe  rive  clafles, 
different  parts  of  the  hofpital  are  appropriated.  The  to- 
tal number  of  bed*  is  xooo ;  and  in  the  winter-fcafon 
this  number  is  nearly  filled.  The  following  arc  the 
numbers  of  patients  treated  during  the  years  i8io,  1811, 
and  i8i»,  in  the  General,  Lunatic,  and  Foundling,  Hof- 
pitals: 

General.  Lunatic.  Lying-in.  Foundling*.  Total. 
i8ia    11,37+       *5»  747  *9»*  16,300 

1 8 1 «    11,709        5«»  » » 1 J  18+3  «<S,»79 

■  Sis    10,358       in  14S9  1809  14,868 

The  average  number  yearly  in  the  General  Hofpital 
alone,  has,  in  the  fucceeding  years,  amounted  to  from 
15,000  to  17,000. 

Three  clafles  of  the  patients  of  the  General  Hofpital 
pay  for  their  maintenance:  the  fourth,  and,  we  believe, 
the  mod  numerous  clafs,  are  admitted  gratuitoully.  The 
higheft  rate  if  eleven-pence  daily.  Thofe  who  enter 
upon  this  rate  have  a  feparate  room,  particular  attentions, 
and  a  very  good  bed  :  but  they  mutt  provide  themfelves 
with  fhcets  and  warning.  Forty  feparate  rooms  are  appro- 
priated for  this  clafs.  The  fecond  rate  is  fix-pence  daily: 
the  patients  of  this  clafs  have  no  feparate  room  i  but,  in 
other  relpefls,  are  treated  as  the  former.  The  third  rate 
is,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  two-pence,  and  for 
Grangers  two- pence  halfpenny,  daily.  However  great 
and  undeniable  the  advantages  may  be,  of  inftitutions  in 
which  thofe  of  fmall  fortune  may  receive  medical  atten- 
dance on  paying  a  moderate  fiipend,  and  thus  the  patri- 
mony of  the  poor  be  prefcrved  to  the  poor,  yet  the  mix- 
ing of  thofe  who  pay  and  of  thofe  who  are  admitted 
gratuitoufly  in  one  hofpital,  nay,  even  in  the  fame  wards, 
by  no  means  appears  a  proper  arrangement.  Neither  are 
we  friendly  to  thofe  immenfe  palaces,  we  bad  a  I  moll  faid 
little  towns,  which  we  meet  with  fb  frequently  in  Italy, 
and  occafionally  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  hofpi- 
tals.  Whenever  the  number  of  patients  in  an  hofpital 
exceeds  a  few  hundreds,  the  public  may  look  for  abul'es 
and  mifmanagemcnt. 


The  pharmacy  of  the  General  Hofpital  is  an  extenfive 
and  well-regulated  eltablilhment.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
Auftriaca,  of  18 14,  is  followed.  The  authors  of  that  edi- 
tion have  had  elpcciil  regard  to  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ar- 
ticles admitted.  They  h:ive,  for  this  reafon,  ftruck  out 
many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  fucb  as,  balfamtis  co- 
pa  i  vat,  balfamui  peruviana,  cafcarillaj  cinnamonaum  ori- 
entate, nux  inolchata,  quallia,  firfaparilla,  fcammoniutn, 
fuccinttm,  zingiber.  The  m:dical  plants,  for  inllance 
aconite,  are  brought  chiefly  f  rom  the  fubalpinc  part*  of 
Auftria.  For  the  fake  of  economy,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  it  is  alraoll  gene- 
ral in  this  hofpital  to  prefcribe  a  decoct  ion  of  the  root 
of  the  common  taraxacum  ;  and  in  cafes  of  chancre,  in 
Dead  of  the  folid  nitras  argenri,  a  folution  is  employed, 
which  is  prepared  by  digcliing  tor  fome  days,  in  a  warm 
room,  a  quantity  of  riled  lilvcr  with  nitric  acid. 

There  are  live  clinics  in  the  Allgemeine  Krankenh.v.it, 
two  medical,  a  lurgical,  an  op'.i;  a.itmological,  and  an  ob- 
Itetrical. 

The  Sfhnla  Prmlira,  or  Medical  Clinic,  was  united 
with  the  General  Hofpital  in  the  year  1784..  It  con  lilted 
of  twelve  bed*,  and  wis  under  the  care  of  Maximilian 
Stoll.  In  the  year  1787,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Rcinlcin, 
and  in  1795  by  John  Peter  Frank.  It  was  efpccially  un- 
der Frank  that  this  inltitutiun  llonriflied,  and  became 
much  frequented  by  foreigners.  The  number  of  bed* 
was  increaled  to  twenty-four,  and  an  anatomico-patholo- 
gical mufeum  was  eltablilhed.  In  1804,  Frank  went  to 
Wilna,  as  a  Ruffian  flate-counfellor,  and  thence  to  St.  Pe- 
terfburgh.  He  was  fucceeded,  fora  ihorttime,  byBenth  j 
and.  in  1806,  by  Hildebrand,  who,  for  thirteen  years,  had 
been  profelTor  of  medicine  in  Krakau  and  Lemberg. 

There  can  be  nothing,  we  think,  more  certain,  thau 
that,  to  be  really  ul'eful,  a  clinic  mud  conlilt  of  a  fmall 
number  of  patients.  For  here,  the  patients  are  not  to  be 
merely  (ecn,  but  to  be  oblerved  ;  not  to  be  obferved  by  a 
man  of  experience  merely,  but  their  fymptoms  and 
treatment  to  be  made  the  lubjefts  of  invcftigation  by 
thofe  who  are  yet  unaccullomcd  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. The  clinical  vilit  oujht  not  to  furpafs  the  (pace 
of  an  hour;  and,  in  that  I  pace  of  time,  it  is  impollible 
to  vifu  more  than  twenty-four  patients.  Frank  had 
rarely  above  eighteen  in  his  clinic  at  Pavia. 

Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  in  creeling  an 
hofpital,  to  have  the  clinical  ward»  both  more  fpacious 
and  more  lofty,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients 
which  they  are  to  contain,  than  the  common  apart- 
ments, into  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  liudents  rarely 
come,  and  where  the  vilits  are  pjriormed  with  greater 
difpatch.  In  a  clinical  ward,  room  ought  to  be  left 
round  each  bed,  tor  the  accommodation  of  the  liudents  ; 
and,  as  t'.icy  arc  to  remain  tlirce  or  four  minutes,  at 
leail,  by  every  hcd-lide,  there  ought  to  be  no  chance  of 
the  atmofphere  of  the  ward  becoming  quickly  deterio- 
rated. In  thefe  two  particulars,  the  number  of  patients, 
and  the  comparative  li/.c  of  the  wards,  the  medical  clinic 
of  Vienna  perfclly  correfpoiuh  with  the  above  ideas} 
but  in  another  refpect  it  flruck  us  as  being  extremely 
defective,  namely,  in  the  want  of  fmall  feparate  rooms 
for  patients  labouring  under  contagious  difeales,  for 
phrenitic,  maniacal,  and  hydrophobic, patient.,  for  young 
children,  and  for  venereal  cales. 

The  number  of  beds  in  each  ward  i»  twelve.  Over 
each  bed  is  hung  a  black  board,  on  which  are  written,  in 
Latin,  the  name,  age,  country,  and  prolcliion,  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  name  and  duration  of  the  dileale,  the  remedies 
in  ule,  and  the  name  of  the  eandtdutut  «ifijlrnt,  or  pupil 
who  has  the  particular  charge  of  the  patient.  A  painted 
ticket,  hung  up  along  with  this  board,  indicates  the  diet 
of  the  patient,  by  the  words  weak  portion,  quar'tr-fittr- 
tton,  thtrd-pprtion,  half  portion,  whole  poriwn,  terms  car- 
refponding  with  thofe  of  the  fixed  diet-table  of  the  hof- 
pital, which  is  fulpended  in  all  the  wards.  It  Hems  to 
be  as  nceeflary  to  teach  the  regulation  of  a  patten's  diet 
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in  an  hofpital  as  to  teach  the  powen  of  drugs.  Yet  we 
have  feen  hofpitals  where  no  fuch  thing  as  a  diet-table 
cxifted  j  or  if  it  did  exift,  it  was  at  leaft  never  fubmitted 
to  the  examination  of  the  ftudenti;  and  we  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  in  regulating  the  diet  of  their  pa- 
tients, that  young  praauioners,  ifTuing  from  fuch  a 
fchool,  were  ever  molt  at  a  loft. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  this  clinic,  during 
the  fchool-year,  is  above  100.  They  are  chofen  out  of  a 
thonfand  patients;  and  the  feleflion  made  by  Hilden- 
brand,  as  well  as  his  whole  manner  of  conducting  the 
clinic,  feemcd  highly  judicious.  He  did  not  fearch  for 
extraordinary  cafes,  feldom  ventured  upon  new  experi- 
ments, and  defpifed  to  raife  the  wonder  of  the  unexpe- 
rienced by  a  ihow  of  boldnefs  or  of  novelty.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  his  inftruetions  to  make  known  to  his 
pupils  what  is  already  approved  and  certain  in  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  to  teach  them  the  method  of  obferving, 
,  examining,  and  treating,  every  kind  of  internal  difeafe. 
He  chofe  from  among  the  numerous  patients  who  daily 
entered  the  hofpital,  fome  acute  cafes,  and  fome chronic, 
fome  common,  and  occafionally  fome  which  were  rare ; 
but  bis  choice  never  feemed  to  be  made  with  the  view  of 
putting  to  the  teft  any  whim  of  the  day,  nor  of  nattering 
the  paflions  of  the  yetang  for  remedies,  and  even  for 
difeafes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  newly  difcovered. 
Puerperal  women,  patients  with  fyphilis,  and  children, 
were  occafionally  admitted. 

The  vifit  in  the  medical  clinic  is  from  eight  to  nine  in 
the  morning.  The  afllftant,  who  is  a  graduate,  and  is 
ft  vied  Jekundar-artt,  regularly  follows  the  vifit,  and, 
along  with  thofe  ftudenti  who  choofe  to  attend,  vifits 
again  in  the  evening.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
no  one  can  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Vienna,  without  having  attended  this  cli- 
nic for  two  years,  and  treated,  under  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
feflor, two  patients  within  the  half  year  preceding  his 
offering  himfelf  for  examination.  This  is  abfolutely  re- 
quired {  but  we  (hould  fuppofe  that  each  ftudent  has  the 
opportunity  of  treating  five  or  fix  patients  at  the  leaft, 
each  year  of  his  attendance.  The  number  of  ftudenti  at 
the  beginning  of  November  laft  was  about  Cxty,  including 
foreigners. 

The  duties  of  the  candidal i  offylentet,  or  ftudenti  who 
have  the  care  of  patients,  conhft  in  examining  the  par- 
ticular patient  committed  to  their  care,  publicly  on  his 
at' million,  and  again  at  every  vifit ;  in  writing  out  an 
hijiurui  morbi ;  and  in  keeping  a  careful  journal  of  the 
f)tuptoms  and  treatment.  Thefe  cafes  are  never  written 
in  a  ihort  and  imperfect  manner :  they  are  not  made  up 
of  mere  hafty  notes  of  fymntoms,  ft  rung  together  without 
order:  they  contain  a  faithful  and  minute  account  of 
the  ftate  of  the  patient,  at  the  laft  morning  vifit,  at  noon, 
and  at  evening,  with  obfervations,  and  even  occafionally 
fliort  arguments  in  regard  to  the  diagnofis,  prognofis, 
and  treatment.  Each  report  is  dated  both  by  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  by  the  duration  of  the  difeafe:  they  are 
written  in  Latin ;  are  publicly  read  at  the  bed-fide  j  and, 
on  the  difmiflion  of  the  patient,  are  delivered  to  the  pro- 
feflor. 

Profeflor  Von  Hildenbrand's  work,  entitled  "  Initia 
Inftitutionum  Clinicarum,"  contains  exact  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  pupils  in  their  examination  of  patients;  in 
determining  the  nature,  form,  ftage,  and  degree,  of  dif- 
eafe ;  in  fixing  the  names,  treatment,  and  prognofis  j  and 
in  writing  the  h'rftory  of  the  cafe.  It  has,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  a  fcbolaftic  air  to  be  all  at  once  reli  then  by  com- 
mon Englifti  readers  (  but  we  have  met  with  no  work 
which  could  better  ferve  si  a  guide  both  for  clinical  ftu- 
dents  and  for  clinical  teachers.  Nor  did  profeflor  Von 
Hildenbrand  diftinguifh  himfelf  more  by  the  keen-eyed 
precision  with  whicn  he  regarded  the  fytnptoms,  caufies, 
treatment,  and  prognofis,  of  a  difeafe,  than  btr  the  pu- 
rity and  fluency  of  the  Latin  diction  in  which  his  obfer- 
vations at  the  bed-fide,  a*  well  a*  hit  lectures,  were  de- 
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livcred.  The  whole  of  the  converfation  between  the  pro- 
feflor, afliftant,  and  candidate,  is  carried  on  in  Latin. 
Profeflor  Von  Hildenbrand  feemed  to  us  to  fpeak  Latin 
better  than  he  did  his  own  language;  and,  though  we 
are  more  favourable  to  the  Italian  and  Scottifh  than  to 
the  German  manner  of  pronouncing  Latin,  we  could 
fometimes  have  fancied  ourfelves  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
that  the  perfon  whom  we  heard  was  not  aGalicianof  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  Cellus  himfelf. 

Hildenbrand  might  be  regarded  as  an  Agathseus  Spar- 
ranus.  He  was  known  over  all  Germany,  a  country 
which  is  but  too  much  overrun  with  bypothefes,  and  all 
the  other  offspring  of  a  futile  philofopbv,  as  being  one 
of  the  ableft  fupporters  of  an  eclectic  fchool,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  rational  medicine  were  combined  with 
thofc  of  empirical.  That  he  wai,  in  a  word,  a  rational 
empiric,  appeared  at  once  from  his  clinical  practice,  from 
his  prelections,  and  from  his  writings.  To  what  are 
ftyled  active  methods  of  treatment,  Hildenbrand  was  not 
favourable  ;  and,  having  but  fmall  faith  in  the  alleged 
power  of  drugs,  he  in  general  adopted  and  recommended 
fimple,  mild,  and  indirect,  means  of  relieving  and  affift- 
ing  nature.  It  feemed  to  be  the  obferving  fpiritof  Hip- 
pocrates, enlightened  by  all  that  phyfiology  and  patho- 
logy have  difcovered  fince  the  days  of  the  father  of  me- 
dicine, which  fhone  forth  in  Hildenbrand,  guiding  him 
in  his  inquiries,  and  leading  him  to  watch  the  moft  mi- 
nute changes  which  nature  herfelf  effects  in  difeafes,  but 
without  blinding  him  to  the  agency  of  any  really  ufeful 
remedy. 

We  can  fcarcely  conceive  any  improvement  which 
could  be  made  in  the  clinical  education  of  phyficians  at 
Vienna.  The  fyftem  feems  to  us  to  be  perfect.  A  ftage 
for  dramatic  and  affected  exhibitions,  or  for  hazardous 
and  ill-directed  experiments,  is  the  idea  which  is  apt  to 
rife  in  the  mind  upon  mention  of  a  clinic.  But,  in  that 
of  Vienna,  both  the  phyfician  and  the  pupils  feemed  to 
do  every  thing  as  they  would  have  done  in  private  prac- 
tice. It  feemed  as  if  the  ftudenti  were  led  by  Hildenbrand 
into  the  private  houfes  of  his  patients ;  and  as  if  the 
pupils  were  not  learning  a  leflbn  in  an  hofpital,  but  be- 
ginning to  praetife  for  themfelves,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  an  experienced  and  able  practitioner  with  whom 
they  might  confult.  The  graduates  of  Vienna  have  not 
idled  away  the  feafon  for  practical  improvement.  Placed 
in  a  fituation  fuited  as  well  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge  as  for  the  elicitation  of  talent,  they  are 
rebooted  in  penetration,  and  in  actual  habits  of  obferva- 
tion ;  and  bring  into  the  chambers  of  the  fick,  fomething 
more  than  book-learning,  fomething  widely  different 
from  fafhionable  accomplifhments. 

The  Mufeum  of  Morbid  Anatomy  is  attached  to  the  me- 
dical clinic  s  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  School  of  Vienna, 
which  more  ftrongly  marks  the  fin  cere  wifh  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  government  to  render  the  fyftem  of  medical  edu- 
cation complete.  A  protector,  who  acts  alfo  as  annlomU 
cut  fortnfu,  is  appointed  to  examine  with  care  the  dead 
bodies  of  thofe  who  die  in  the  hofpital,  and  to  preferve 
fuch  parts  as  may  prove  ufeful  pathological  preparations. 
He  lives  within  the  walls  of  the  hofpital)  and  receives 
fuch  a  falary  as  may  prevent  him  from  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  this  office  towards  other  purfuits.  The 
Mufeum  confifts  of  upwards  of  fix  hundred  valuable 
preparations,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  prcferved 
in  alcohol.  A  Catalogue  rai/imnc  has  been  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Biermayer,  the  prefent  protector,  in  which  586  of 
the  preparations  are  defcribed,  under  the  title  of  "  Mu- 
feum Anatomico-Patbologicum  Nofocomii  Univerfalis 
Vindobonenfis,  1S16.™ 

The  chair  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  is  filled  by  profeflor 
Vincent  Kern,  who  gives  daily  lectures  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  furgery  in  the  operation-room  adjoining  to  the 
wards.  This  clinic,  indeed,  owes  its  origin  to  profeflor 
Kern,  and  has  exifted  only  fince  1S06.  The  number  of 
nude  patients  admitted  It  eight,  and  of  females  fix.  They 
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arc  ufnally  chofrn  from  among  the  patient*  of  the  hof- 
pital  who  are  admitted  gratuitoullv  j  but,  when  impor- 
tant operations  arc  about  to  be  undergone,  it  frequently 
happens  that  patients  who  pay  prefer  palling  into  this 
clinic.  This  clinic  is  public  to  everyone  who  leave*  hit 
name  with  the  profcflbr.  The  Undents  of  furgery  of  the 
fecond  year  arc  obliged  :o  attend,  and  to  undertake  the 
care  of  patients,  as  the  fludents  of  medicine  do  in  the 
clinic  for  interna)  difcafes.  From  fixiy  to  eighty  fludents 
follow  the  clinical  vifit.  but  the  operations  are  much 
more  numcroufly  attended.  The  vifit  it  at  ten  o'clock 
every  morning. 

With  tliis  clinic  it  connected  a  particular  inllitution, 
or  l'fl'tnij'tfatlr,  as  it  is  flylcd,  for  the  education  of  fur- 
gical  operators.  Profeflor  Kern  has  the  liberty  of  fclecl- 
ing  fix  individuals  from  amor.g  his  pupils  :  ihefe  he  in- 
ftructs  privately  for  two  years,  excrciling  them  efpecially 
in  the  various  operations  of  furgery  upon  the  dead  fub- 
jedt ;  after  which  1  hey  are  permitted  publicly  to  operate 
upon  the  living.  Profcflbr  Kern,  indeeed,  leaves  almoft 
all  the  operations  upon  the  clinical  patients,  except  li- 
thotomy, to  be  performed  hy  his  pupils,  while  he  him- 
felf  takes  his  place  as  their  afuflant.  The  pupils  who  are 
fcleclcd  for  this  purpofc  are  not  in  every  cafe  fludents  of 
furgery,  but  are  i'omctimes  graduates  in  medicine,  whole 
peculiar  talents  and  inclination  lead  them  to  the  practice 
ot  furgery.  They  live  in  the  hofpital,  and  receive  from 
the  emperor  a  yearly  itipend,  in  conlideration  of  which 
they  are  afterward*  obliged  to  (crvc  the  itatc  for  a  certain 
period.  In  general  they  arc  fpcedily  promoted  to  be 
iurgeons  of  hufpituls,  regimental  furgcons,  or  profeflort 
of  lurgcry  in  fome  of  the  lyceums. 

Profcflbr  Kern  is  diltinguifhed  by  hit  extreme  attach- 
ment to  fimplicity  in  his  furgical  inftruments,  and  me- 
thods of  operating.  His  lithotome  is  a  Ihort  and  thick 
knife,  of  a  very  limplc  and  a!  molt  uncouth  form.  The 
fimplicity  of  his  external  treatment  of  furgical  difcafes  is 
Hill  more  remarkable.  His  fchool  may  well  be  called 
the  School  til  Nature  ;  for  he  trufts  almoft  as  little  to 
art  as  did  Maiiire  Doublet,  the  contemporary  of  Ambrofe 
Pare,  of  whom  Bianiome  tells  us;  "Et  toutes  fes  cures 
faifoit  le  dit  Doublet  par  du  fimple  iinge  blanc,  et  belle 
eau  fimple,  venant  dc  la  fontaine  ou  du  puits."  Pro- 
fcflbr Kern  has  banifhed  from  his  practice  almoft  all  the 
common  applications,  fuch  as  ointments,  plafters, 
lotions,  lint,  tow,  and  even  bandages;  and  has  fublli- 
tutcd  in  their  place  the  application  of  water,  and  a  fim- 
ple covering  of  linen.  This  plan  of  treatment  he  fol- 
lows even  with  his  private  patients;  and  it  certainly 
(hows  no  fmall  tirmnefs,  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  the 
public  fo  little,  as  never  to  prefcribe  a  plafler  or  a  falve. 

In  amputation,  profcflbr  Kern  makes  ufe  of  iced 
water,  which  he  applies  by  means  of  a  fponge  to  the 
lurfacc  of  the  Hump,  as  fnon  as  the  large  vefl'cls  are  tied. 
This  application,  lo  far  fro^i  being  painful,  appears  to 
give  eafc.  The  edges  arc  then  brought  together  by  ad- 
bclivc  ftraps.  The  Itump  is  covered  with  a  large  flat 
fponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  wrung  between  the 
fingers ;  and  this  is  continued  for  forty-eight  hours.  In 
fome  cafes,  this  application  is  changed  for  a  folded  piece 
of  linen  moiftcned  with  warm  water,  and  applied  over 
the  adhefive  flraps.  The  fame  mode  of  treatment  is  fol- 
lowed with  all  wounds  alter  operation.  The  edges  are 
brought  together  by  adhefive  flraps,  and  then  water  is 
applied.  No  ointment,  no  charpie,  no  bandage  is  em- 
ployed. The  futtcls  of  profcflbr  Kern  in  his  operations 
is  very  great. 

The  extreme  fimplicity  of  profcflbr  Kern's  practice  is 
a  fuhjedt  which  never  fails  to  excite  the  attention  of  thofe 
(tranters  who  vine  his  clinic.  The  cafes  under  treat- 
ment arc  feen  to  be  going  on  well ;  and  the  fuccefs  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  Ue  extraordinary.  Vet  the  ufe  of 
water.asalmolt  the  only  external  remedy  ,isaprac~tice  which 
by  no  means  meet*  with  a  favourable  reception.  There 
are  few,  even  of  profcflbr  Kern's  pupils,  who  advocate 


this  practice  j  many  feem  to  think  it  unworthy  of  fir* 
rious  examination,  and  to  feci  as  if  fuch  a  llmplitication 
of  furgery  were  a  degradation  of  the  art;  others  blame 
the  practice  with  much  afperity,  yet  without  daring  to 
deny  the  fuccefs  with  w  hich  they  fee  it  attended.  Thofe 
who  addrefs  the  profeflor  upon  the  lubjefr,  he  refers  to 
the  patients  before  them  ;  or,  if  he  enter  into  any  de- 
fence of  his  opinions  and  practice,  it  is  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  At  the  commencement  ot  my  furgical 
practice,  I  had  a  patient  brought  to  me  with  a  large 
ulcer  on  the  leg,  which  had  refilled  all  kinds  of  oint- 
ments and  plafters.    I  told  the  man  to  lie  in  bed,  to  re- 
main at  reft,  and  to  give  up  alt  applications  except  a, 
poultice.    In  three  weeks  the  ulcer  was  doled.  This, 
and  many  fimilar  fails,  have  convinced  me  of  the  b.ul 
effects  of  the  ufual  treatment,  and  led  me  to  the  ufe  of 
a  more  fimple  plan  of  cure.    I  employ  water  as  an  indif- 
ferent matter,  to  cover  a  furlace  which  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  infnlator,  the  external  fkin,  and  to  protect  that 
furlace  from  injurious  influences.    It  acts  favourably 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  fore,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fore  itfelf.    Ointments  anJ  plafters,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  irritating  and  prejudicial  fubfiancet,  when  brought 
into  contact1  with  an  uncovered  fcirface,  naturally  unae- 
cultomcd  to  any  fuch  foreign  imprcfliunt.    As  wounds 
of  bones,  for  intiance  fractures,  arc  healed  without  any 
external  application,  (j  may  alt  wounds  of  the  foft  parti 
be  cured.    The  cure  of  wounds  is  tiie  work  of  nature. 
Even  gangrenous,  venereal,  and  fcrofulous,  ulcers,  re- 
quire only  a  proper  internal  treatment,  and  the  ufe  of 
external  warmth  applied  by  means  ot  water.    Cold,  again, 
applied  by  means  ot  a  fponge  to  recent  wounds,  (elicits 
in  the  moll  efftclt  >l  manner  tiie  organic  reaction,  dicni- 
nifhes  pain,  moderates  fuppuration,  and  prevents  ner- 
vous affections.    Bandages  may  be  diipcnled  with,  except 
in  a  very  few  initiates.    The  journals  of  this  clinic  arc 
open  to  your  inflection."    A  farther  account  of  profef- 
for  Kern's  opinions  may  be  found  in  his  *' Annalen  der 
chirurgilchen  Klinik,"  1  vols.  1809;  and  in  his  treatifc 
"  Ueber  die  Abfetzung  der  Glieder.  Wien,  1814. 

TheOpthalmologic.il  Clinic— It  is  neceii'ary  accurately 
to  diltinguifh  thole  practitioners  who  have  of  late  years 
applied  themfelves  in  Germany  to  the  difeafesof  the  eye, 
from  the  clafs  who  arc  termed  oculijit,  whether  of  that  or 
of  any  other  country.  The  latter  would  wilh  to  divide 
furgery  into  a  number  of  trades,  of  which  they  wouid 
monopolize  one.  The  former  have  not  confined  them- 
felvcs  to  the  eye,  but  all  of  them  have  come  prepared  to 
the  Audy  of  that  organ  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
medical  fciencc  in  general,  and  many  of  them  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  thcmfelvcs  by  their  labours  in  anatomy,  and 
their  improvements  in  the  practice  of  furgery ;  as  for 
inltance,  Richter,  Schmidt,  Barth,  and  Pioctulka.  Thefe 
men  have  not  regarded  eyc-tUfcafcs  as  local  merely. 
They  have  rendered  cyc-opcrations lei's  frequent,  by  their 
rational  and  confliiutional  treatment  of  thofe  affections 
which  give  rile,  under  mere  local  and  empirical  manage- 
ment, to  the  morbid  changes  of  the  eye  which  af  terwards 
Call  for  the  interference  of  the  operator. 

Vienna  is  at  prcfent  the  nu>!i  celebrated  ft  hoc  I  for  the 
furgery  of  flic  eye  in  Germany.  Profcflbr  Barth,  who  is 
by  birth  a  Maltclc,  and  (till  lives  in  Vienna,  as  emeritus- 
profcflbr  of  anatomy,  was  the  firfl  public  teacher  in  this 
branch  of  furgery  in  Aultria.  He  is  but  little  known  by 
his  writings  on  this  fubject,  not  having  publilhed  anv 
thing  upon  the  difcafes  of  the  eye,  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  excepting  a  fmall  tract,  in  which  he  defcribe* 
a  mannerof  performing  extraction  of  the  cataract  without 
an  afiiltant.  He  has  many  pupils,  however,  who  ftitl 
fpeak  of  his  lellbns  with  relpect  ;  and  the  prefent  pro- 
fcflbr of  practical  opthalmology  was,  for  a  contiderable 
number  of  year*,  his  allilJant.  By  the  late  John  Adam 
Schmidt,  the  fame  of  Vienna  as  a  fchool  for  the  difcales 
of  the  eye,  was.  much  incrcafed.  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  general  hofpiuJ,  nor  to  the  univcrfity,  but  to  the 
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Jofephine  Academy.  He  is  well  known  by  his  opthal- 
mological  at  well  at  by  his  other  writing-,  and  efpecially 
»by  his  treatifes  upon  the  Difeafes  of  the  Lachrymal  Or- 
gans, and  upon  (he  Inflammation  of  the  Iris.  He  wrote 
a  confidcrable  part  of  the  opthalmological  Bib/iothrk  of 
Himly  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wiltied  that  Come  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  treat  his  memory  with  more  refpeft,  and 
acknowledge  what  they  have  borrowed  from  his  valuable 
communications  to  that  journal. 

Dr.  George  Jofeph  Beer  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
e«rj  employed  in  the  practice  of  this  department  of 
urgery.  He  was  for  many  years  extraordinary  profeflbr 
only;  hut  in  the  year  1815  a  chair  of  practical  ophthal- 
mology was  founded  in  the  univerfity,  which  has  fince 
been  filled  by  this  learned  and  enthufiaftic  man.  The 
name  of  profeflbr  Beer  is  already  known  in  England.  He 
is  a  voluminous  author,  but  all  his  works  arc  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  his  favourite  ftudy. 

The  Clinic  for  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eye  has  undergone 
various  improvements  within  the  laft  ten  years.  It  has 
exifted  in  its  prefent  fituation  in  the  General  Hofpital, 
and  with  its  prefent  arrangements,  fince  November  1816. 
The  clinic  confifts  of  an  auditorium,  and  of  two  wards, 
on  the  fecond  floor  of  the  hofpital.  The  auditorium  is 
vte\\  lighted,  and  neatly  covered  in  green.  The  windows 
are  fo  fupplied  with  Ihutters  and  curtains,  that  the  light 
can  be  in  an  inftant  increafed  or  diminithed.  A  large 
enfttrn  window  fupplies  the  light  admitted  during  ope- 
rations. Bcfides  feats  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  lludents, 
this  room  contains  a  cathedra  of  an  oval  form,  raifed 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  floor,  and  furrounded 
by  an  iron  baluftrade.  From  this  the  lectures  are  de- 
livered, and  it  is  ufed  alfo  for  the  operations,  being  large 
enough  to  contain  a  patient,  along  with  the  profeflbr, 
the  atfdtant,  and  the  ordiaariut,  or  pupil  to  whofe  care 
the  patient  is  intruded.  A  col  left  ion  of  inft  ruments  and 
bandages  both  for  the  ufc  of  the  clinic,  and  for  the  il- 
lunration  of  the  hiftory  of  ophthalmology  j  a  collection  of 
nnitomiti!  and  pathological  preparations  of  the  eye  ;  and 
a  library  of  printed  books,  manufcripts,  and  drawings, 
illustrative  of  the  ftructurc  and  difeafes  of  that  organ  ; 
are  contained  in  the  auditorium.  The  dull  of  neglect  is 
not  allowed  to  gather  on  any  of  thefe  collections.  They 
ire,  on  the  contrary,  yearly  incrcafing.  The  library  is 
open  to  the  ftudents.  The  auditorium  is  adorned  with  a 
buft  of  the  prefent  emperor ;  and  portraits  of  Baron 
Protomedicus  Von  Stift,  the  director  of  medic.il  ftudy  in 
the  Aultrian  dominions ;  and  of  the  following  tliftin- 
guilbed  furgeons  i  Scarpa,  Richtcr,  Schmidt,  Barth, 
and  ProchalKi.  Each  ward  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the 
auditorium,  is  alfo  coloured  green,  and  contains  twelve 
beds.  The  wards  are  feparatcd  from  the  auditorium  by 
two  fhiall  rooms  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  nurfes. 
In  the  middle  of  each  ward  is  a  long  tabic,  which  ferves 
both  as  a  dining-table  for  the  patients,  and  alfo  for  luvir.g 
out  the  bandages,  instruments,  and  medicines,  made  •  c 
of  at  the  vifit.  The  windows  are  lupplicd  with  fhumrs 
and  curtains.  Each  bed  has  three  Inch  fuhftitutes  for 
curtains  as  we  have  already  defcribed  at  p.  64.  The 
wards  are  furnilhed  with  every  thing  necellary  both  for 
the  ftrianefs  of  clinical  inftruction,  and  for  the  peculiar 
care  of  patients  affected  with  difeafes  of  the  eye.  A  fa- 
laried  afliflant,  refilling  in  the  hofpital,  is  alfo  attached  to 
this  clinic. 

The  inftruclionj  delivered  in  this  inftitution,  which, 
as  in  the  other  clinics,  arc  continued  uninterruptedly  fur 
ten  months,  are  given  in  the  following  or^ier.  The  lec- 
tures on  Practical  Ophthalmology  are  delivered  every 
morning,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  Irotn  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  German  language.  The  lectures 
commence  with  a  very  complete  account  of  the  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  of  the  eve,  in  which  conltant  reference 
is  made  to  the  morbid  changes  to  which  the  various  tex- 
tures of  that  organ  are  liable.  The  diflcQions  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  are  made  for  this 


part  of  the  courfe,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  executed 
with  great  care,  chiefly  by  profeflbr  Beer  hiinfelf.  Stu- 
dents can  readily  procure  adtnifiion  when  thefe  difl'ec- 
tions  are  preparing;  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  nf 
becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  practical 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  with  fome  peculiarities  in  Pro- 
feflbr Beer's  manner  of  demonftrat ing  that  organ.  Under 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  Profeflbr  Beer  includes  the  of- 
teology  of  the  orbit,  and  the  demonllration  of  the  muf- 
cles,  blood- vcflels,  nerves,  and  all  other  parts  connected 
with  the  organ  of  vifion.  He  borrows  frequent  illuftra- 
tions  from  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  eye  ;  and  pof- 
fefles  a  finer  collection  of  original  drawings  in  this  par- 
ticular department  than  is  perhaps  in  the  hand  of  any 
other  anatomift.  To  this  part  of  the  courfe,  which  lafts 
•bout  two  months,  follows  a  few  lectures  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  difeafed  eye  ought  to  be  examined. 
The  next  and  principal  part  of  the  courfe  continues  for 
nearly  fix  months,  and  is  occupied  with  the  pathology  of 
the  eye,  and  the  medical  and  furgical  treatment  of  its 
difeales.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  hiftory  of  upthal- 
mology  from  the  molt  ancient  times  to  the  prefent,  and 
a  critical  review  of  the  moft  celebrated  works  in  this 
fcience. 

Daily,  from  eleven  to  twelve,  Saturdays  ami  Sundays 
included,  the  ftrictly-practical  inftructions  are  given, 
partly  at  the  bed-fides  of  the  patients  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  clinic,  and  partly  in  the  review  of  the 
ambulatory  or  out-patients.  The  plan  followed  by  pro- 
feflbr Beer  is  to  bring  every  new  and  interefting  patient, 
whether  he  be  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  clinic,  or  to 
be  an  out-patient  only,  into  the  auditorium,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  cathedra.  Any  one  of  the  ftudents  may  now 
offer  hiinfelf  to  be  the  ordinariut,  or  ctindidatut  vffijltru, 
for  this  patient  j  and,  entering  the  cathedra,  may  exa- 
mine the  fymptoms,  pronounce  a  diagnofis  and  prognofis, 
and  propote  a  plan  of  treatment.  All  this  is  done  under 
the  correction  of  profeflbr  Beer,  whofe  earned  defire  to 
communicate  inftruction  in  thefe  practical  excrcifes  merits 
the  moft  unequivocal  applaufe.  It  is  here  perhaps  that 
profeflbr  Beer  moll  diftinguifhes  hiinfelf.  We  do  not 
mean  to  lefTen  his  fame  as  an  eye-operator,  alre.idy  fo 
widely  and  lb  well  eftablifhed  ;  but  we  mult  conftls  tint 
it  was  ever  as  a  diagno'.tician  that  he  appeared  to  us  to 
rife  beyond  all  riv;u(hip. 

The  number  of  ftudents  who  attended  this  clinic  from 
181+  to  1817  was  as  follows  : 

1814-  15,    in.    Of  thefe  65  were  not  Auftrians. 

1815-  16,    170.    ...  91  

1816-  17,    199.    .    .    .  104  

The  number  of  patients  and  of  operations  was  as  fal- 
lows 1 

In-Patienu.    Out-Pitimu.     Opcritiooi.    For  Outlet. 
1814-15,       96  ' '+  9*  to 

i8rj-i6,     106  158  78  57 

1816-17,     115  1S0  96  <y 

Wehavealreadytaken  not'ee  f|>.  5",  Ci)  of  the  method 
of  inftruction  by  what  are  called  smttatijjhua.  Tliofi  of 
profeflbr  Beer  are  extremely  valuable.  He  gives  a  fliott 
courfe  of  the  operative  I'uigcry'of  the  eye,  repeats  the 
different  operations,  and  explains,  as  be  goes  along,  cvc.  y 
Hep  and  minutix  in  their  performance  ;  and  then  dirtiis 
the  pupil  in  the  repetition  of  each  of  them  upon  the  de;id 
fubjeft.  After  attending  one  of  thefe  private  courfe, 
the  pupil  is  allowed  to  operate  upon  the  living  fubjvet. 
Upwards  of  thirty  heads  arc  employed  in  a  cou,  ;'c. 

Daily,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  profelfor  Beer 
give*  advice  to  the  poor  in  his  own  hoiifcj  and  to  this 
haufe  cltnic,  as  it  is  called,  ftudents  .ire  admitted.  Many 
of  the  lefs  fevcre  difeafes  of  the  eye  may  here  bcoblcrvcd, 
which  are  not  fo  frequently  fcen  at  the  hofpital  j  and  the 
ftudent  finds  in  profeflbr  Beer  a  friend  ever  ready  to  ex- 
plain, and  to  aflift  him  in  the  examination  of  the  cafes. 

The  fee  for  the  clinic  is  twenty-five  piper  guldens 
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}  early,  (iqs.)  forthehoufe-clinic  a  ducat,  (ios.  fid.)  for  a 
prnvtiftmuiH  eighty  paper  guldens,  and  for  each  operation 
upon  the  living  fubjeel  four  ducats.  For  Dr.  Rofa'* 
priratiffimHm,  twenty-rive  paper  guldens.  For  each  head 
tor  operations,  one  paper  gulden. 

The  Gebotrhaut,  or  Lying-in  Hofpital,  was  eftabliuSed 
by  the  emperor  Jofeph  II.  in  the  year  1784,  partly  with 
the  view  of  preventing  child-murder.  In  the  conrfe  of 
the  firft  year  after  it  was  opened,  748  children  were  born 
in  this  hofpital.  It  forms  part  of  the  General  Hofpital, 
and  is  under  the  fame  management ;  but  is  fepar.itcd  in 
lome  meafurc  from  the  other  buildings  of  the  holpital  by 
a  fmall  court. 

This  eftablifliment  is  divided  into  two  fecVtons.  The 
one  is  for  thofe  women  who  pay  ;  to  the  other  admillion 
is  gratuitous.  The  former  is  committed  to  the  fupcr- 
intcnd.mce  of  Dr.  Pelan,  and  is  not  open  to  Undents  j 
the  latter  conftitutes  the  Clinical  School  of  Midwifery, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  profenor  Boer. 

The  Private  Lying-in  Hofpital  confifts  of  two  divifions. 
The  one  contains  twelve  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  are  fet  apart  for  fecret  deliveries,  and  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  occupied  each  by  a  tingle  patient. 
The  other  divition  contains  fix  rooms,  each  of  from  four 
to  fix  beds.  In  the  (irft  divifion,  if  the  room  is  not  oc- 
cupied for  a  complete  day,  fix  paper  guldens  are  paid. 
It  the  perfon  continues  longer,  the  pays  daily  a  gulden 
and  a  half)  for  which  (he  has  board,  lodging,  mediol 
attendance,  nurting,  and  the  baptifm  of  her  child.  If 
(lie  gives  over  her  child  to  the  foundling-houfe,  Ate  pays 
forty  guldens.  Befides  the  accoucheur,  midwife,  and 
nurfe,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  enter  her  room.  In  the 
fecond  divifion,  there  are  indeed  feveral  beds  in  each 
apartment,  yet  there  is  fuch  an  arrangement,  that  thofe 
m  ho  have  been  are  feparatrd  from  thole  who  are  to  be  de- 
livered. A  perfon  who  does  not  remain  in  this  divifion 
during  an  entire  day,  pays  four  guldens  and  a  half.  If 
f.ic  remains  longer,  flic  pays  daily  half  a  gulden.  Alfo 
here,  none  but  the  neceffary  attendants  are  admitted. 
If  a  woman  of  this  divifion  would  give  her  child  into  the 
foundling-houfe,  (he  pays  twenty  guldens. 

This  feclion  of  the  lying-in  hofpital  was  intended  by 
the  imperial  patriot  as  an  afylum  for  thofe  who  might 
wifli  to  conceal  their  pregnancy }  and  here  thofe  indivi- 
duals find  that  they  are  fafe  from  difcovery.  Even  the 
tribunals  are  obliged,  if  it  be  brought  as  a  corroborative 
ground  of  accufation  againft  a  woman  that  (he  had  refided 
111  the  lying-in  hofpital,  to  rcjeS  the  evidence  to  that 
effect  as  not  valid.  On  entering  the  hofpital,  the  woman 
is  not  required  to  tell  her  real  name  o*  condition,  mych 
lei's  to  declare  who  is  the  father  of  her  child.  She  is  re- 
quired merely  to  bring  along  with  her  a  fealed  letter 
containing  her  real  name,  that  in  cafe  of  her  death  infor- 
mation may  be  communicated  to  her  relations.  As  foon 
as  the  number  of  her  room  and  bed  is  written  upon  the 
letter,  it  is  returned  into  her  own  keeping.  She  can 
cuter  the  hofpital  and  leave  it  in  difguife,  or  even 
madted  1  and  indeed  continue  fo  during  her  whole  reti- 
cence, if  (be  choofe  it.  If  (he  bring  a  nurfe  along  with 
her,  (he  need  not  expofe  herfelf  even  to  the  nurfes  of  the 
hofpital.  She  can  leave  the  hofpital  immediately  after 
her  child  is  born,  or  remain  for  fome  time.  She  can 
leave  Iter  child,  or  remove  it.  Many  make  ufe  of  this 
imtitution  only  during  labour,  leave  it  fome  hours  after 
their  delivery,  and  give  up  their  child  to  the  foundling, 
houfe. 

The  rooms  of  this  feclion  are  neither  fo  fpaciout  nor 
fo  clean  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  feclion  for  the  poor, 
but  are  more  crowded.  Notwithftanding,  they  contain 
fewer  fick  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  accommodate, 
and  fewer  die  In  this  feclion.  This  rouft  be  attributed 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  greater  degree  of  warmth,  and  to 
the  avoidance  of  draughts  of  air  in  fmall  rooms  j  in 
which  particulars  tbefe  are  much  preferable  to  fpacious 
and  airy  wards,  especially  for  lying-in  women.  The 
average  number  of  births  in  this  feel  ion  of  the  lying-in 


hofpital,  bat  been  for  fome  years  paft  from  Soo  to  1000 
annually,  being  about  a  third  fewer  than  in  the  clinical 
fch  00!.  We  fufpeel  that  in  a  con  fide  ra  We  proportion 
of  thefe  births,  the  children  are  illegitimate.  In  the 
twenty-four  hours,  there  are  on  an  average  from  two  to 
three  births.  Three  midwives  affift  at  the  labours,  and 
the  accoucheur  is  called  in  only  in  difficult  cafes. 

The  Obftetrical  Clinic— The  chair  of  clinical  midwifery 
is  filled  by  profeflor  Lucas  John  Boer.  The  feci  ion  of 
the  lying-in  hofpital,  containing  all  tbofe  women  who 
are  admitted  gratuitoufly,  along  with  aimoft  all  thofe 
who  enter  on  tbe  loweft  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny  * 
daily,  is  committed  to  his  care.  Every  woman  admitted 
gratuitoufly  mutt  aflift  in  the  boufehold  work  of  the  hof- 
pital, and  afterwards  ferve  for  a  certain  time  as  nurfe  in 
the  foundling- hofpital.  The  number  of  births  in  this 
feel  ion  is  noo  annually.  The  proportion  of  unmarried 
women  delivered,  is  to  that  of  the  whole  number  deli- 
vered, as  47  to  50. 

This  feclion  of  the  lying-in  hofpital  is  frequently  (lyled 
the  Sihola  Ob/lctricui ;  and  it  is  here  alone  that  ftudents 
are  admitted  'to  the  practical  ftudy  of  midwifery.  Indeed 
it  is  chiefly  in  this  fchool  that  midwifery  is  at  all  ftudied, 
at  leaft  by  foreigners,  at  Vienna  j  for  profeffor  Boer's 
leclures  in  the  univerfity  are  for  midwives  rather  than 
male  ftudents ;  and  the  leclures  of  profeffor  Schmitt  in 
the  Jofenhine  Academy  interfere  with  the  clinical  vifit 
of  profeflor  Boer. 

Profell'or_  Boer  viGts  his  clinic  morning  and  evening. 
The  morning  vifit  is  from  nine  to  ten  j  and  is  fo  far 
public,  that  foreign  ftudents,  who  apply  to  profeflor 
Boer,  are  permitted  to  attend  gratis,  and  to  be  prefent 
at  the  deliveries  which  happen  between  thefe  hours. 
Thofe  who  follow  this  vifit  meet  in  the  delivery-ward, 
and  then  attend  the  profeffor  through  tbe  wards  con- 
taining the  women  who  have  been  delivered.  Two  wards 
for  this  clafs  of  patients  arc  conftantly  in  ufe,  each  of 
fourteen  beds.  A  third  was  formerly  kept  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  emptying  cither  of  the  others  at  pleafure  ;  but 
fomctimes  all  the  three  are  occupied. 

Into  one  of  thefc  wards,  thofe  who  are  about  to  be 
delivered  are  brought  as  foon  as  their  labour-pains  com- 
mence, and  there  they  remain  until  the  os  uteri  has  di- 
lated. They  then  pats  into  the  delivery-ward,  which  it 
situated  between  the  two  large  wards  for  women  who 
have  been  delivered.  The  floors  of  all  thefe  apartments 
are  covered  along  the  fides  of  the  beds  with  broad  pieces 
of  dark-coloured  cloth,  which  are  continued  alfo  between 
the  wards.  This  prevents  thofe  who  have  been  deli- 
vered .from  ftepping  out  of  bed  upon  a  cold  floor,  and 
bides  any  blood  which  may  fall  from  the  woman  in  la- 
bour, as  (he  paffes  into  the  delivery-  wjrd.  Tbe  delivery- 
ward  contains  four  beds,  which  are  furrounded  by  the 
kind  of  moveable  curtains  formerly  defcribed.  No  de- 
livery-chair is  employed  by  profeflor  Boer  j  but  the  bed 
is  arranged  to  anfwer  the  purpole  of  a  delivery-chair,  by 
means  of  ten  bags  of  draw,  each  three  feet  long,  and 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  Tbefe  are  laid 
above  the  llraw-mattrefs  of  tbe  bed,  and  serve  to  raifc  the 
head  and  back  of  the  patient.  Overall  are  laid  a  woollen 
coverlet  and  a  Iheer,  and  a  coverlet  of  the  fame  kind  it 
laid  over  the  woman. 

Theaffillant  and  the  midwife  live  in  the  hofpital,  and 
are  prefent  at  all  deliveries.  The  profeflor  does  not  live 
in  the  hofpital,  and  is  called  only  in  difficult  cafes. 
There  are  ten  male  ftudents,  and  as  many  female  pupils, 
to  whofe  care  tbe  patients  are  particularly  intruded  be- 
fore and  after  delivery,  as  well  as  during  the  time  of 
labour.  Six  of  tbefe  ftudents  are  flyled  inlra-pratikanti, 
and  the  remaining  four  extra- prmtikanit.  All  the  ten  fe- 
male pupils  are  intro-pratikoati,  and  refide  in  the  Ge- 
baerhaus  itfelf.  The  fix  ftudents  who  are  inlra-pratikonii 
refide  in  other  parts  of  tbe  bofpital.  The  four  ettnt- 
praiikaMt  are  not  Auftrians.  The  appointment  of  pra~ 
Ukunt  is  given  by  the  profeffor,  and  no  money  U  taken 
for  it  openly.  The  praiUumtt  are  the  only  perfons  called 
4  upon 
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npon  to  be  prefent  at  operation!.  A  male  and  female 
intra- pralikant  daily  take  tbe  office  of  jouraalifts,  whofe 
duty  it  it  to  examine  all  women  applying  for  ad  million, 
to  be  prefent  at  all  dcliveriei  which  take  place  within 
the  courfe  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  enter  into 
a  book  the  names  of  the  patient*  who  are  admitted  into 
the  clinic,  and  of  thofe  who  are  delivered  during  that 
day,  but  without  any  biftory  of  tbe  cafes.  The  appoint- 
ment of  pratiktnin  continues  for  two  months. 

Children's  beds  are  fcarcely  ever  employed  in  the  cli- 
lic  :  the  children  are  laid  by  their  mothers'  fide.  Swad- 


ig,  a  barbarity  almoft  unknown  in  England,  but 
ich  holds  its  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  not  permitted.    After  a  few  hours  the  breaft 


ale  pupils,  at  ten  or  fifteen  paper-guldens. 
Profcflor  Boer  is  a  pupil  and  a  partifan  of  the  Ensrlilh 
fchoolof  midwifery.  His  forceps  are  nearly  thofe  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  i  but  he  almoft  feoffs  at  inftruments,  and,  like 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  fums  up  his  advice  for  difficult 
cafes,  in  the  word  Patience.  He  fays  plainly,  that 
midwifery  is  better  underftood  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  Little,  therefore,  is  to  be  learned  in  the 
clinic  of  profeffor  Boer  of  the  artificial  part  of  midwifery; 
while  the  belt  opportunity  is  afforded  of  eftimating  the 
value  of  the  art  obftelricia  per  npcHtitionem.  To  a 
trcatife  which  profeffar  Boer  has  publithed,  he  has  given 
tbe  title  of  "  Eleinenta  Medicinae  Obftetriciae  Naturalis." 
This  work  is  diftinguilhed  for  the  claflic  tafte  with  which 
it  is  written. 

Tbe  medical  treatment  of  the  women  who  have  been 
delivered  in  (be  clinic,  is  in  general  fo  extremely  fimple, 
that  profeffor  Boer  is  wont  to  fay,  that  they  cure  every 
thing  there  with  becr-foup,  and  require  neither  great 
learning  nor  dear  drugs.  Tbe  number  of  puerperaldif- 
eafes  which  do  occur  is  very  fmall.  This  is  probably 
owing  in  a  confiderable  meafure  to  a  regulation,  which 
is  strictly  followed,  that  no  woman  Ihould  be  left  twenty- 
fours  after  delivery,  without  having  a  clylter  given  her, 
it  her  bowels  have  not  been  opened.  In  puerperal  fever, 
profeffor  Boer  is  a  friend  neither  to  blood-letting  nor  to 
ftrong  faline  purgatives ;  but  trufts,  as  in  many  other 
cafes,  more  to  nature  than  to  art,  ordering  little  more 
than  fome  powders  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  commence- 
ment, clylters,  fome  fpoonfuls  of  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
a  little  of  Dover's  powder,  and  emollient  cataplafms  to 
the  abdomen.  In  tbe  pain  of  tbe  inferior  extremities 
after  delivery,  with  or  without  oedema,  profeffor  Boer 
ha*  derived  great  advantage  from  a  blifter  applied  like  a 
garter  under  the  knee.  He  maintains  that  abfeeffes  of 
the  mamma  are  never  to  be  opened  with  the  knife,  but 
arc  to  be  treated  with  poultices  till  they  open  of  thera- 
felres,  after  which  neither  lint  nor  ointment  is  to  be  ap- 
plied.  The  caufe  of  fuch  abfeeffes,  he  confiders  to  be 
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the  want  of  timely  putting  tbe  child  to  the  breaft,  and  of 
regular  fucking.  To  fore  nipples  he  applies  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  and  orders  the  child  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  breaft,  its  faliva  being  the  beft  remedy. 

As  loon  as  profeffor  Boer  fees  aphtha:  in  a  child,  he 
concludes  that  it  has  had  tea,  fugar,  or  fyrup,  or  that  it 
Ins  ufed  a  fucking-cloth.  Any  fuch  foreign  irritation, 
acting  upon  the  tender  mouth  of  the  child,  caufes  aphtha. 
In  the  clinic,  as  the  children  get  nothing  but  tljeir  mo- 
thers'milk,  aphthae  are  exceedingly  rare,  whereas  that 
difeafe  is  extremely  common  in  the  foundling- houfe.  In 


is  given,  the  mother  continuing  in  the  reclining  pofture. 
Many  of  tbe  mothers,  indeed,  refufe  to  give  the  breaft 
to  their  children,  knowing  that  in  not  many  hours  they 
are  to  be  fent  to  the  foundling-houfe.  Small  as  the  rate 
of  two-pence  halfpenny  a-day  is,  it  is  furprifing  how 
early  after  delivery  the  patients  leave  the  hofpital,  in 
order  to  fave  tbis  expenfe.  We  have  been  allured  that 
frequently  on  the  second  day,  and  fometimes  even  on 
the  next  day  after  delivery,  they  give  up  their  child  to 
the  foundling-houfe,  and  return  home.  The  greater 
number  leave  the  hofpital  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Very 
few  remain  two  weeks.  ■ 

For  feveral  years  pad,  profeffor  Boer  has  given  no 
clinical  lectures.  Neither  is  there  any  regular Tyftem  of 
inftruftion  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  followed  in  the 
clinical  febool,  nor  is  there  any  demonftration  of  the 
obftetrical  inftruments,  nor  any  excrciling  upon  tbe 
phantom  or  machine,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 

Erofefi'or  Boer.  The  principal  part  of  the  inftruclion  to 
t  gained  at  this  clinic,  molt  be  gathered  from  his  oc- 
casional remarks  and  conversational  examinations.  His 
afliltant,  indeed,  gives  privotifima,  both  to  male  and  fe- 


with  milk,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  four.  He  places  by  the  bed 
of  the  mother  two  cups  of  cold  fpring-water.  In  the  one 
fhe  dip*  a  bit  of  linen,  and  in  the  other  walhes  out  the 
bit  w  hich  (he  has  removed.  Thefe  are  frequently  applied 
over  the  eye-lids.  Under  this  treatment  the  inflamma- 
tion diminuhes,  the  eye-lids  are  prevented  from  adhering 
together,  and  the  purulent  difebarge  is  faid  to  be  averted. 

The  Foundling-houfe  is  alio  under  the  fame  direc- 
tion as  the  General  Hofpital ;  but  Hands  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  street,  and  has  its  own  phyfician,  furgeon,  and 
overfeer.  Of  late  year*  it  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  care  of  government,  and  the  exertions  of  a  focicty  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Auftrian  nobility.  This  is  called  the 
"  Society  of  Noble  Women  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Good  and  Ufcful."  In  1814,  the  following  were  among 
the  application*  of  their  funds  : 

Guldens. 

Care  of  Foundling*,  and  Premiums  to  Nurfe* 
Inftitution  forthe  Inftruftion  of  the  Deafand  Dumb  1492 
Inftitution  for  the  Inftruclion  of  the  Blind    .    .  3349 
Care  of  Patients  w'ith  Difeafe*  of  the  Eye    .    .    .  3806 
Support  of  poor  Lying-in  Women  1250 


All  attempts  to  rear  the  children  in  the  hofpital  itfelf 
had  failed.  In  the  molt  favourable  years,  only  30  chil- 
dren out  of  the  100  lived  to  the  age  of  twelve  months  | 
in  common  years,  10  out  of  the  100  reached  that  age ; 
and  in  bad  years  not  even  10.  In  1810,  2583  out  of 
1789  died  }  in  1811,  1519  out  of  1847  died.  Like  the 
cavern  of  Taygetus,  this  hofpital  feemed  to  open  its 
jaws  for  the  deltruftion  of  the  deferted  and  illegitimate 
progeny  of  Vienna.  The  emperor  Jofeph  II.  frequently 
vifited  this  hofpital  in  perfon  ;  and  upon  one  occalion  he 
ordered  profeffor  Boer  to  make  a  fcrics  of  experiments 
with  all  kinds  of  food,  that  it  might  be  afcertaincd  how 
far  diet  had  its  (hare  in  the  mortality.  Twenty  children 
were  felected,  and  fed  with  various  kinds  of  paps  and 
foups  ;  but  in  a  few  months  moft  of  them  were  dead.  In 
1813,  the  government  enacted  that  the  foundling-houfe 
Ihould  fervc  merely  as  a  depot  for  the  children,  till  they 
could  be  delivered  to  the  care  of  nurfes  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  country.  Already,  this  plan  has  in  part  anfwercd 
the  benevolent  intention*  of  thofe  who  fupported  it,  and* 
given  credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  faculty,  who, 
in  their  report  upon  this  fubject,  attributed  the  mortality 
in  the  foundling-houfe,  not  to  the  want  of  care,  food, 
or  cleanlinefs,  but  to  the  crowding  together  of  fo  many 
children,  and  the  unavoidable  deterioration  of  the  at- 
mofphere  which  hence  refulted  ;  to  the  noife,  and  to  the 
contagious  difeafe*  to  which  the  children  were  expolcd, 
and  elpecially  contagious  diarrhoea.  This  hofpital  Hill 
continue*  to  contain  upwards  of  feventy  nurfes,  and 
more  than  twice  that  numlier  of  children.  Every  nurfe 
has  her  own  bed,  and  befidc  it  two  children's  beds.  In 
general,  each  nurfe  has  her  own  child  committed  to  her 
care,  and  another  child. 

The  Inftitution  for  Sick  Children. — This  inftitution 
owes  it*  origin  to  Dr.  Maftalier,  a  celebrated  and  bene- 
volent phyfician  of  Vienna.  It  is  at  prefent  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Goelis,  at  whofe  houfe  in  the  Wollxeil-ftreet 
the  vifit  it  daily  held  from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
'  T  afternoon. 
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afternoon.  Student*  who  previoufly  intimate  their 
wilhe*  to  Dr.  Goclis,  are  permitted  to  attend,  and 
hare  thus  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  dif'eales  of  chil- 
dm  treated  with  much  (kill  and  attention.  The  average 
■  umber  of  patients  is  500  monthly. 

Dr.  Goelis  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  feries 
of  monographic*  upon  the  different  dil'cafes  of  children, 
to  which  difeafes  his  practice  is  nearly  confined.  The 
vail  opportunities  of  obfervation,  the  care  in  conducting 
this  inrtitution,  and  the  numerous  diflcctions  of  thole 
Children  who  die,  lead  us  to  hope  much  valuable  infor- 
•nation  from  thefe  works,  the  nrft  volume  of  which  is 
already  publiihed. 

The  Jolephine  Academy,  confidered  as  a  building,  is 
one  of  the  molt  fplendid  edifices  in  Vienna.  The  empe- 
ror Jofeph  II.  was  the  founder  of  this  inftitution,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  fupply  the  Auttrian  army  with  able 
phyficians  and  furgeons.  On  the  front  of  the  academy 
is  the  following  inlcription  :  "  Munificentia  et  Aufpiciis 
Imp.  Caif.  Jofephi  II.  P.  F.  Scboh  Medico-chirurgica, 
militum  morbis  et  vnlnerihus  curandis  fanandilque  inlti- 
tuta,  aide  et  omni  fupellectile  falutaris  artis  inltructa, 
Anno  R.  S.  1785."  It  was  opened  with  much  ceremony 
upon  the  7th  of  November,  1785;  and  a  gold  medal  of 
the  weight  of  forty  ducats  was  llruck  upon  the  occalion. 
The  firll  director  of  the  academy  was  Brambilla,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Inltrument.irium  Chirurgicum,  and  other 
work*.  To  him  were  intruded  the  making  of  the  tta- 
tutes,  anil  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  inllitution. 

The  jofephine  Academy  is  completely  feparated  from 
all  other  fchools.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  mi- 
nilKr  ol  war.  out  of  whole  treafury  the  fahries  of  the 
profelTors  and  all  other  expenfes  are  defrayed.  The 
Mimber  of  pupils  is  aoo,  of  whom  fifty  receive  a  monthly 
allowance  from  the  academy.  Having  finifhed  their  at- 
tendance of  two  years,  to  which  period  of  time  the 
courlc  of  Itudy  extends,  they  undergo  a  fevere  examina- 
tion, are  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  lurgery, 
and  appointed  to  a  regiment;  but  the  academy  poAelies 
bo  power  to  grant  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine. 

There  are  tive  profelTors  and  a  profeftor  in  the  acade- 
my. The  profeflors  belong  to  the  army,  being  ftaft-phy- 
ficians  ;  and  they  bear  the  title  of  imperial  counfellors. 
The  greater  number  of  them  rcfidc  in  the  academy. 
Their  lectures  are  delivered  in  German.  The.  Field- 
pbyfician-in- chief  and  Director  is  Beinel  von  Biencnburg. 

The  pupils  of  the  Jofephine  Academy  have  abundant 
opportunities  for  Hie  practical  Itudy  of  their  profeflion, 
there  being  three  clinics  attached  to  the  ind  itution.  The 
patients  are  loldiers  and  Ibldicrs'  wives,  chofen  from  the 
Great  ■  Military  Hofpital,  which  is  situated  clole  to  toe 
academy,  and  is  fitted  up  for  1100  patients.  The  Me- 
dical Clinic  is  under  the  care  of  profeflbr  Caftellitz. 
The  vilit  is  from  fix  to  feven  in  the  morning.  The  Sur- 
gical Clinic  is  in  the  hands  of  profeflbr  Zang,  a  furgeon 
of  very  dittinguiflied  merit.  The  vilit  is  from  four  to  five 
in  the  evening.  Profellbr  Schmitt  has  an  Obltetrical 
Clinic,  in  which  from  70  to  So  foldiers*  wives  are  de- 
livered in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

To  all  the  lectures  and  clinics  Grangers  are  admitted, 
wlio  previoufly  leave  their  names  with  the  feveral  pro- 
lell'ori,  except  to  the  oblfctric.il  clinic,  which  is  par- 
ticularly deligned  for  the  pupils  of  the  academy.  The 
clinic  of  profeflor  Zang  is  much  frequented  by  ftrangers. 
Indeed  that  gentleman  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  firlt 
fucgeons  in  Aultria  :  he  is  at  prcicnt  engaged  in  a  work, 
two  or  three  volumes  of  which  have  been  publiihed,  upon 
operative  lurgery,  which  promifes  to  become  clallical  in 
medical  literature. 

The  library  of  the  academy  is  rich  in  books  of  me- 
dicine, lurgery,  anatomy,  botany,  and  natural  hiftory, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  bult  of  Joleph  II.  by  Ceracchi.  It 
is  open  only  to  the  profelTors  and  pupils  of  the  academy. 
The  collection  of  natural  hiftory  contains  futcimeni  from 
<ue  three  kingdoms  of  nature  j  but  chiefly  of  l'uch  ob- 


jects as  are  interesting  from  their  ufe  in  materia  medica 
and  pri6tic.il  chemittry.  The  collection*  of  all  kinds  of 
furgical  inftruments,  bandages,  and  machines,  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent. 

The  anatomical  mufeum  is  diltinguilhed  for  its  col- 
lections of  Ikcletons  and  difeafed  bones,  and  of  patholo- 
gical preparations  in  wax  ;  but  above  all  for  its  rich  col- 
lection of  wax  preparations  illultrative  of  defcriptive 
anatomy  and  midwifery.  The  preparations  of  this  col- 
lection were  executed  in  Florence,  under  the  direction 
of  Fontana  and  Matcagni,  and  are  indeed  an  exact  copy 
of  the  collection  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Mufeo  di  Fifico 
at  Florence.  This  collection  occupies  feven  apartment*. 
Two  apartments  upon  the  fecond  floor  contain  the  pre- 
parations illuilrative  of  midwifery.  This  mufeum  is  open 
every  Thurfday,  and  is  vilited  by  all  chiles  of  the  people. 
The  Florentine  collection  is  much  admired  by  the  crowd, 
whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  furpnfe.  Every  preparation 
lies  under  glafs,  upon  a  white  filk  cufhion  fringed  with 
gold.  The  artifts  have  not  fparcd  ornament  even  to  the 
preparations  themfelves,  which  are  as  gay  as  colours  can 
make  them.  It  is  well  known  that  they  were  executed 
from  drawings ;  but  it  may  Itartle  our  readers  a  little  to 
hear,  that  a  leries  of  engravings,  taken  from  thefe  pre- 
parations, is  now  pubtilhtng  at  a  great  expenle  in  Vienna, 
l'rivatiflimaare  alio  given  by  theprofectorof  the  academy, 
in  which  thefe  preparations  are  demonstrated.  We  never 
could  look  at  the  collections  of  wax  preparations  in  the 
Mufeo  di  Filico  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Jolephine  Acade- 
my of  Vienna,  without  acknowledging  them  to  be  ex- 
cellently fuited  for  teaching  anatomy  to  grand  dukes  and 
emperors,  or  for  affording  an  hour's  amMlement  to  any 
honelt  citizen  whatever,  curious  perhaps  in  fuch  matters. 
That  they  arc  of  any  confiderable  utility  to  proteffional 
students  of  anatomy,  is  by  no  means  fo  evident. 

The  Jolephine  Academy  is  furnidied  with  a  botanical 
garden.  It  has  a  perpetual  director  and  fee  ret  3  ry  ;  per- 
petual members  or  profeflors ;  actual  members,  or  phy- 
Jiciaiis  and  furgeons ;  foreign  honorary  members;  and 
correfponding  members. 

A  work  of  very  confiderable  value  on  Hofpital  Can- 
grene  has  been  recently  publiihed  by  Dr.  Werneck, 
phyfician  in  chief  to  a  divilion  of  the  Aultrian  army, 
who  has  had  very  extenfive  opportunities  of  obferving 
thedifeafe  during  the  late  campaign  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
Pohnd,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  It  is  only 
fuch  points  as  are  either  of  an  original  character,  or  fuch 
as  ferve  to  fupport  doubtful  points  of  theory,  that  re- 
quire notice  011  this  occafion.  Dr.  Werneck  conliders 
that  the  difeal'e  may  appear  cither  as  affecting  primarily 
the  fyllera,  or  developing  it  (elf  originally  in  an  open 
wound,  without  any  fpecitie  affection  of  the  general  fyf- 
tem.  He  thinks  that  it  arii'es  from  a  contagious  virus, 
which  is  a  modification  of  that  producing  the  common 
typhous  fever:  in  fupport  of  which  notion  he  cites  nu- 
merous facts,  furnilhing  direct  and  very  forcible  argu- 
ments in  its  laVour.  Hofpital  gangrene,  like  typhous 
fever,  he  alio  remarks,  may  occur  feveral  times  in  the 
fame  individual,  and  affect  perfons  living  in  an  infuhted 
manner,  as  well  as  in  uofpitals,  tranfport-fhipj,  or  gar- 
rilons,  where  numerous  individuals  arc  collected  toge- 
ther} and  it  may  be  curcll,  under  either  of  thefe  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  ufe  of  no  other  meafures  than  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  maintain  cleanlinefs  of  the  wound  af- 
fected. Dr.  Werneck  has  fome  hypothetical  opinions 
about  the  nature  of  the  contagious  virus,  that  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  right  to  neglect  to  notice;  though  it 
fliould  be  underftood  that  tbey  are  not  cited  here  becaufe 
their  truth  is  acknowledged.  He  luppofes  that  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  virus  is  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  is  to  be 
corrected  by  acids,  tbe  moll  efficacious  of  which,  for  the 
implied  purpofe,  is  the  acetic  acid  ;  next  to  this,  the 
muriatic  and  oxy-muriatic  acids;  and,  hit  in  the  lift* 
the  other  Itrong  vegetable  acids. 
Similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  foregoing  trea- 
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tife,  that  of  comprifing  a  good  hiftory  of  iti  Subject,  with 
observations  and  argument*  qualified  to  fupport  thoSe  of 
former  well-informed  writers,  rather  than  demonftrative 
of  any  thing  of  remarkable  originality,  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Ruft  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmy.  Mis  moll  important 
and  intcrefting  obfervatiom  relate  to  the  appearance  of 
ophthalmy  in  thegarriSon  at  Mainz  in  igi8.  The  difeafe 
bad  been  prefent  in  the  army  during  the  campaign!  of 
i  8 1     it  14,  and  1*15;  but  it  wa*  not  till  the  time  above 
mentioned  that  it  manifefted  itfelf  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner.   Its  prevalence  occurred  under  the  following  cir- 
cumftances.   It  affected  only  the  men  of  one  regiment, 
and,  for  the  moll  part,  only  Some  Pomeranian,  Lower- 
Rhenilh,  and  Nalluu,  recruits.    This  regiment  made  a 
▼ery  harrafling  inarch  from  the  Rhine  toSilefia,  and  back 
•gain,  in  the  autumn  of  1817  and  the  fpring  of  1818. 
On  its  return,  the  men  were  crowded  into  a  tranfport 
with  feveral  French  invalids,  amongft  whom  were  many 
who  bad  loll  their  fight  from  ophthalmy.   On  the  arrival 
of  the  regiment  at  Mainz,  about  a  third  part  of  the  re- 
giment were  found  to  have  the  itch.    After  this  was  got 
rid  of,  feveral  other  cutaneous  difeafes  appeared,  asfcar- 
let  fever,  roerfles,  varioloid  difeafes,  and  nettle- rath  ; 
*nd,  on  the  decline  of  thefe,  the  affection  of  the  eyes 
fir  ft  appeared.    It  augmented  in  Severity  from  June  to 
September  18 1 8,  when  it  continued  nearly  ftationary,  in 
regard  to  prevalence  and  feverity,  tiil  March  and  April 
1819,  when  its  extent  became  more  confined;  but  its 
deftruetive  agency  was  far  from  being  fupprcfled  until 
after  the  molt  ltnet  meafurcs  for  preventing  its  infection 
had  been  reforted  to. 

Whilft  the  Pruflian  regiment  at  Mainz  was  fuffering 
from  this  difeafc,  the  Aulirian  foldiera  were  entirely  ex- 
empt from  it,  though  they  both  lived  under  the  fame 
climate  and  performed  limilar  duty.  But,  whilft  this 
argument  in  favour  of  the  propagation  of  the  difeafe  by 
contagion  is  brought  forward,  we  null  not  neglect  to 
notice  thofe  which  favour  the  opinion  of  its  primary 
origin  from  cafual  external  circumftances.  The  whole  of 
the  fails  related  by  Dr.  Ruft  fupport  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Vetch,  that  purulent  ophthalmia  originating  from  any 
common  caules  may  become  contagious;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  puriform  Secretion  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  from  whatfoever  caufe,  is  capable  of 
infecting,  by  contact,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
0/ another  perfon,  and  of  thus  producing  a  difeafe  limilar 
to  that  from  which  it  originated.  It  Ihould  beconfidered 
that  the  difeafe  firft  appeared  in  the  recruits  in  the  Pruf- 
lian army  i  that  the  military  discipline  of  the  Prnflian 
army  is  much  more  fevere  and  harrafling  than  that  of  the 
Auftrian  army  j  and  that  this  feverity  was  further  in- 
creafed  as  the  number  of  the  lick  augmented.  One  part 
of  the  military  difcipline-  to  which  thofe  recruits  were 
Submitted,  was  that  of  having  the  hair  Cut  very  clofe 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  on  their 
entry  into  the  ranks,  whilft  they  adopted  the  practice  of 
conthr.ily  wetting  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  beer 
and  foa;>,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  their  hair  grow  cn 
queue  1  and  a  very  defective  covering  for  the  head  was 
commonly  worn.  Thefe  circumftances  may  be  confi- 
dered  quite  Sufficient  to  produce  a  difpolition  to  ophthal- 
mia, jult  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  manifefted.  Dr. 
*  Ruft  arrived  at  the  garrifon  on  the  5th  of  April,  1819. 
Ht  immediately  put  in  force  the  rooft  effectual  means  for 
preventing  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  communicated  Irom  one  individual  to  another  by 
contagion.  T  he  number  of  patients  now  decrealed  from 
month  to  month,  till  October,  when  the  garrifon  was 
relieved,  and  the  difeafe  was  fuppofed*to  be  wholly  de- 
stroyed. From  June  1818,  to  the  end  of  April  1819,  the 
number  of  patients  amounted  to  1146;  from  this  time  to 
September  1819,  only  65s  new  cafes  occurred  >  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  patients  was  1798,  not  including 
one  regimental  phyfician,  two  hofpiral  Surgeons,  and 
twelve  nurfes,  who  ware  affected  witb  the  difeafe. 


The  method  of  applying  Sulphur  in  .1  gnzeous  form  to 
the  Surface  of  the  body,  was  firft  introduced  by  Dr.  Gales 
of  Paris.  The  refult  of  the  experiments  and  observations 
made  on  its  employment,  by  a  medical  jury  appointed 
for  the  purpofe,  was  So  Satisfactory,  that  by  order  of  go- 
vernment it  was  fpeedily  introduced  into  all  theboSpitals 
of  France,  and  was  generally  recommended  in  practice 
by  the  phyiicianj  oS  that  country.  It  conlifts  in  applying 
the  vapour  ariling  Srom  ignited  Sulphur  to  the  naked 
body  of  the  patient,  Seated  for  that  purpofe  in  a  fort  of 
wooden  cafe,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  thcreisanaperture 
for  the  head.  To  the  circumference  of  this  aperture  a 
leather  bag  is  attached,  which  isfaftened  round  the  neck, 
and  thus  prevents  the  fumes  of  the  Sulphur  from  reaching 
the  eyes,  nofe,  or  mouth.  The  effect  of  the-  fumigation 
is  to  produce,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  incrcafed  action,  and 
fubfequently  molt  profule  perSpiration ;  greater,  indeed, 
than  we  have  ever  Seen  produced  by  any  other  means. 
Hence,  it  appears  to  be  indicated,  ift,  where  quick  and 
Sudden  pcrSpiration  is  of  benefit ;  and  idly,  where  Sulphur 
appears  to  have  a  Specific  action. 

The  Sulphureous  fumigating  baths  were  introduced 
into  Germany  by  Dr.  De  CatTo,  of  Vienna,  whofe  name 
is  already  ennobled  in  the  annals  of  humanity  by  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination  to  the  continent  ot  Alia.  The 
apparatus  conlifts  of  a  wooden  cafe,  Something  like  a 
pulpit,  in  which  a  grown  perfon  can  lit  with  cafe  up 
to  the  neck.  This  cale  is  plaftered  internally.  Its  floor, 
formed  by  a  (tone  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickneSs,  it 
raiSed  So  lar  above  the  ground  as  to  require  three  Heps  to 
get  into  the  cafe.  Underneath  are  the  parts  necelSary  for 
producing  the  fumigation.  The  loweft  ftory  is  the  alh- 
pit,  the  uppermoft  the  hearth  for  the  Sulphur,  and  the 
middle  contains  the  fire.  The  uppermoft  diviiion  com- 
municates freely  with  the  interior  of  the  cafe,  by  mean* 
of  holes  bored  in  the  Hone  floor  of  the  cafe.  A  pipe  con- 
veys the  Smoke  from  the  diviSion  containing  the  fire  into 
the  chimney.  Another  pipe  palTes  Srom  the  caSe  into 
the  chimney.  This  may  be  opened  or  (hut  by  means  of 
a  valve;  and,  after  the  operation  is  concluded,  it  con- 
veys what  remains  of  the  fulphureous  fumes  into  the 
chimney.  From  this  (ketch  of  the  apparatus,  the  me- 
thod of  ufing  it  is  evident.  The  patient,  perfectly  na- 
ked, Reps  into  the  cafe,  and  Seats  himfelf  on  a  chair, 
which  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafurc.  He  places 
his  feet  upon  a  (tool.  Both  the  chair  and  ftool  are 
perforated  with  holes,  to  admit  the  free  palTage  of  the 
fumes  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  uppermoft  board, 
forming  the  head  of  the  apparatus,  is  now  let  down,  lo 
that  the  patient  is  completely  encloled  in  the  cafe,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  head.  Provilion  is  made  Sor  pre- 
venting the  fumes  acting  on  the  eyes,  or  entering  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  as  already  mentioned. 

There  are  various  methods  of  applying  the  vapour  to 
the  face,  when  the  difeafe  has  its  ieat  there,  the  molt 
Simple  of  which  is  a  flexible  pipe,  which  communicates 
with  the  fulphureous  vapour.  The  patient  remains  in 
the  b:tth  half  an  hour,  or  at  moli  an  hour.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  conctulion  of  the  fumigation,  the 
valve  in  the  fulphur-pipe  is  opened,  and  thus  all  unplea- 
sant Smell  is  avoided  on  opening  the  door  of  the  cafe. 
The  patient  now  goes  to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  calcs  in  which  the  Sulphureous  fumigation  is 
chiefly  ufed,  are  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  pSora,  le- 
pra, and  other  cutaneous  affections,  where  Sulphur  is 
uSually  Sound  of  advantage.  In  all  oi  thefe  the  benefit 
derived  is  very  ftriking,  and  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  period 
neceflary  for  the  cure  really  afton^flting.  Some  cafes  of 
old  chronic  rheurmtifin  have  yielded  completely  in  a  Sew 
weeks  to  this  remedy.  One  reaSon  oS  the  treat  SucceSs 
attending  Dr.  De  Carry's  practice,  was  the  judicious  Se- 
lection  ot  caSes  which  he  made,  whereas  many  practition- 
ers have  employed  thefe  fumigations  far  too  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  then  wondered  at  the  failures  which  took 
place.   The  practice  of  fulphureous  fumigation  has  been 
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made  known  to  the  north  of  Germany  in  a  work  by  Dr. 
Karlten  of  Hanover,  under  the  title  of  "  Ueber  die 
Kraetze,  und  deren  bequenifte,  fchnell-wirkcndefte  und 
Sicherltes  Heilart,  durch  Baden  in  Schwefekhaltigen  Da- 
empfen,  und  defTen  vortheilhafte  Anwendung  zur 
Behandlung  chronifcher  Krankeiten  der  Haut  und 
anderer  Gebilde,  neblt  Befchrcibung  eines  hierzu  dien- 
lichen  App.irats,  von  Dr.  Kartell,  rait  i  Kupfern.  Ha- 
nover, it  it," 

The  prafiice  is  now  generally  adopted  in  moft  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  has  extended  to  RulTia  and  Poland. 
Dr.  Aflalini,  of  the  Inftitute  of  Sciences  at  Naples,  has 
publilhed  "  Medical  Refearches  on  Fumigations  of  Sul- 
phur, Mercury,  &c.  Naple*,  i8»oj"  one  obje£t  of  which 
is,  todefcribe  the  improvements  and  additions  wtiich  he 
has  made  in  the  conftruflion  of  the  ftoves  employed  for 
thefe  purpofes.  Of  thefe,  the  principal  Teems  to  be,  the 
having  rendered  the  machines  more  portable,  and 
their  ufe  more  economical,  than  thole  propofed  by  Galls, 
Darcet,  and  De  Carro.  He  has  added  to  his  work  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  beneficial  elfefU  which  have  re- 
fuhed  from  their  life  in  his  own  praftice  in  private  life, 
and  in  the  great  military  hofpital  Del  Sagramento  at 
Naples.  Although  fo  recently  introduced  into  that 
kingdom,  it  is  st  the  prefcnt  period  very  generally  em- 
ployed and  recommended  by  the  principal  profefTors  in 
the  capital  and  provinces.  '  The  author  promifes  fpeedily 
to  produce  a  lecond  volume,  w  ith  additional  observations 
and  experiments  on  fumigations  and  vapour-baths,  to- 
gether with  two  memoirs  on  the  ufe  of  thermal  vapour- 
baths,  and  on  oily  unctions  with  artificial  fumigation, 
as  a  preventive  from,  and  cure  for,  the  difeafes  produced 
by  the  marihy  effluvia  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  malaria. 

The  remedies  of  which  fignor  Aflalini  treats,  appear 
to  have  received  but  little  attention  in  this  country, 
although  the  extent  of  their  employment  in  France, 
particularly  the  Sulphureous  fumigations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  difeafes,  have  been  long  known,  and 
their  efficacy  undifputed.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
igence of  any  public  inftitution  for  this  purpofe  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  few  private  ones  which 
have  been  eftablilhed  are  limited  in  their  operation,  and 
far  from  being  Sufficiently  extended  or  perfect.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  where  fuch  eltabliihmcnts  exift,  the  ex- 
penfes  neccflarily  attendant  upon  their  administration 
are,  indeed,  fo  great  as  almoft  wholly  to  exclude  the 
lower  clafles  of  Society,  for  whom  they  arc  moll  frequently 
tiecefTary,  from  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them. 

Our  country  has  always  been  diftinguifhed  for  its  cha- 
ritable inftitution*,  and  at  no  perioa  more  fo  than  the 
prefent.  Without  taking  from  the  merits  of  thofe 
which  already  exift,  we  are  convinced  that  few  meafures 
would  be  more  humane  and  beneficial  to  the  community, 
than  the  formation  of  fuch  eltabliihmcnts  as  we  have 
Spoken  of,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  cutaneous 
difeafes.  We  feel  greatly  allured,  that  Support  and  af- 
fiftance  from  the  public  would  be  readily  given,  and  that 
an  effort,  a  commencement,  only  is  wanting  to  fecure 
the  execution  of  an  object  So  neceflary  and  fo  advanta- 
geous. 

We  omitted  to  notice,  in  its  proper  place,  the  Univer- 
fity  and  the  Anatomical  Mufeum  of  Strafburg.  Of  the 
Mufeum,  an  account,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  prepara- 
tions, was  publilhed  laft  year  { 1810),  by  Profeflor  J.  F. 
Lobftein. 

This  collection  it  divided  into  two  principal  Sections, 
one  of  which  contains  thofe  of  the  healthy,  and  the 
other  thofe  of  the  difeafed,  ftructurc  of  the  human  Sub- 
ject, and  oS  animals.  In  the  firft,  the  organs  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  their  phyliology,  by  lyftems,  and 
according  to  their  different  functions.  The  human  or- 
gans, followed  by  the  corresponding  organs  of  animals, 
are  contained  and  elided  in  twenty  compartments,  which 


alfo  include  the  preparations  ufed  for  demonftration  in 
the  courSes  of  anatomical  and  phyfiological  lectures.  Irt 
thefecond,  the  organs,  in  a  Itate  of  difeafc,  occupy  eigh- 
teen compartments,  and  are  diftributed  in  an  anatomical 
order,  according  to  general  fyftems,  and  according  to  the 
organs  which  belong  to  the  functions  of  nutrition,  rela- 
tion, and  reproduction. 

The  ofTcons  fyflem  may  be  ftudied  with  a  view  to  com- 
parative anatomy,  by  the  afliflance  of  the  entire  Skeletons 
of  fifty-three  different  animals,  fifty-feven  fkulls,  and  a 
great  number  of  bones,  of  every  Species  of  animals. 
The  collection  of  preparations  which  contributes  to  de- 
monftrate  the  ftructure  and  formation  of  bones,  is  ex- 
tremely complete.  Among  many  of  thefe,  the  external 
and  inteVnal  per iofleum  is  beautifully  injected.  The  fine 
injections  of  fcetnl  bones  have  alfo  Succeeded  equally  well: 
The  myological  preparations  are,  at  tbe  lame  time, 
connected  with  the  Subject  of  angiology,  as  they  have 
been  made  Srom  injeaed  Subjects  1  by  this  means  they 
have  been  rendered  doubly  inrtructive.  In  addition  to 
thefe,  here  are  others  of  tbe  fcetus  injected  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  mowing  their  ftructure.  Thefe  preparations, 
when  viewed  by  the  aflittance  of  tbe  microlcope,  difplay 
a  net-work  of  blood  vcflels  Superior  perhaps  to  tbofe  in 
the  collection  of  Prochafka. 

The  preparations  which  relate  to  tbe  function  of  di- 
geftion  are  various  and  extenftve.  Tbe  alimentary  canal 
of  the  human  Subject,  Srom  rhe  commencement  of  the 
cefophagus  to  the  anus,  diltended  with  air  and  dried,  is 
compared  with  that  of  fourteen  kinds  of  animals,  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  way.  The  organs  of  digestion  of  man 
in  particular,  commencing  with  the  Salivary  glands,  are 
con  trailed  with  the  corresponding  organs  of  different 
animals.  The  minute  anatomy  of  thefe  parts  has  not 
been  neglected.  The  inteftjnes  are  fo  completely  in- 
j cited,  that  the  pupils  can  conceive  a  perfect  idea  of  their 
villous  coat,  as  it  has  been  dift ended,  and  the  papilla; 
erected  by  the  refin  of  the  injection.  Portions  of  the 
inteftines  of  the  foetus,  the  velTelt  of  which  have  been 
injeAed  with  iunglafs,  coloured  white,  are  not  inferior  to 
tbe  preparations  of  Lieberkuhn. 

Twenty  preparations  of  the  lymphatic  veffela  elucidate 
the  rcceptaculum  chyli  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  right 
lymphatic  trunk,  the  lacteali  of  the  mefentery  well  in.  ' 
jt&ed,  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  the  large  plexuSes  of 
the  pelvis  and  vertebral  column;  the  lymphatic  veflels 
of  the  lungs,  thofe  which  pafs  behind  the  fternum  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  and  the  Superficial 
and  deep-Seated  lymphatics  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. Though  theSe  preparations  are  Sufficient  to 
give  pupils  an  idea  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  abforbent  fyftem  is  Itill  every 
year  injected  in  the  recent  Subjeft,  during  the  anatomi- 
cal lectures.  Tbe  Same  is  done  with  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  minute  anatomy,  angiological  and  neurological, 
and  thofe  which  relate  to  the  organs  of  fenfe. 

Tbe  organs  of  refpiration,  alter  being  examined  in 
the  human  body,  may  be  afterwards  coi.-ip.trci  with  the 
Similar  organs  of  quadrupeds,  amphibious  animals,  and 
fifties.  The  minute  ftrutfure  ol  the  lungs  it  rendered 
apparent,  and  cfpecially  the  dUpofition  of  the  bronchial 
reticles,  by  preparations  from  the  lungs  of  children. 
The  larynx  difplays  the  funerior  and  interior  laryngeal 
nerves  on  both  fides,  traced  to  their  molt  minute 
branches.  The  thyroid  gland  is  completely  injected  5  and 
it  is  obferved,  that  this  is  one  of  thofe  organs  in  which 
the  injection,  when  urged  into  the  arteries,  returns  rooft 
readily  by  the  veins. 

With  re  (pea  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  here  are  perfect 
inje&ions  of  the  pia  mater,  and,  in  Some  inftances,  even 
the  cortical  fubSiance  of  the  brain  has  been  reddened. 
The  injections  of  the  nerves  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  re- 
presented by  Reil,  in  his  work,  entitled  Exerci ration um 
Anatomicarum  FaSciculus  Primus,  de  Struct ura  Nervo- 
rum.  All  the  cerebral  nerves,  with  their  distributions, 
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are  illuftrated  by  feveral  preparation*^  Numerous  re- 
fearches  have  been  made  upon  the  brain  itfelf,  the  refults 
of  which  were  publilhed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volume* 
of  the  Journal  Coinplementaire  du  Diftionnaire  des  Sci- 
ences Mldicales.  The  fections  of  the  brain,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  views  and  procefs  of  M.  Lauth,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  acidulated  water,  which  anfwers  the  purjiofe 
better  than  any  other  liquid. 

The  collection  is  equally  rich  in  preparations  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  With  refpeit  to  that  of  touch,  we  may 
fafely  f.iy  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  the  injection  of  the  fkin 
farther  than  is  done  in  thefe  preparations :  and  that  none 
can  eafily  be  found  fo  inftruciive  as  thofe  which  relate  to 
the  structure  of  the  negro-fkin.  The  nerves  of  the 
tongue  are  traced  to  their  minuteft  branches.  The  pi- 
tuary  membrane,  fubjeftedta  maceration  after  injection, 
(hows,  in  a  very  fupcrior  manner,  the  net-work  of  rami- 
fications on  this  membrane.    Among  the  preparations 

of  the  eye,  we  may  notice  the  injections  of  the  velTels  of   ("welling  of  the  hone  in  its  whole  thickne'fs,  and  a"  fpon- 


and  a  coloured  reprefentation,  which  the  author  con- 
fiders  unique,  made  of  their  laminated  ftructure. 

Under  the  article  atria,  a  cranium  is  mentioned,  which 
is  perforated  with  apertures,  in  the  form  of  a  fieve,  by  a 
venereal  affection.  The  patient  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  was  treated  with  mercury,  and  even  now  (as  in 
1758  when  this  preparation  excited  the  attention  of  the 
curious)  globules  of  mercury  arc  fcen  in  the  little  finus, 
and  ulcers  in  the  internal  furface  of  the  cranium.  This 
faff,  obferved  by  Fallopius  and  others,  had  been  denied 
in  modern  times,  till  lome  experiments  made  at  Tubin- 
gen in  1808,  eltablifhed  its  truth.  In  a  fpecimen  of 
caries  of  the  pelvis,  the  ofla  pubis  et  ifchii  are  entirely 
dcltroycd,  except  the  portion  forming  the  fyinphyfis  of 
the  former,  and  that  which  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  the  acetabulum  of  the  latter. 

M.  I.obltein  obferves,  that  it  is  not  yet  agreed  what 
meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  Jpinn  vtntofa.  If 


the  choroid,  of  the  retina,  and  of  the  canal  of  Fon-  ginefs  of  its  texture,  fuch  as  refults  from  cells  of  different 
tana,  by  mercury,  Sec.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  illuf- 
trated by  a  very  large  number  of  preparations,  and  its 
nioft  minute  parts  elucidated.  As  early  as  the  year  1 75a, 
the  old  univcrfity  pofleffed  a  collection  of  fixteen  prepa- 
rations of  this  organ,  fb  beautifully  arranged  by  hinges, 
and  other  mechanical  means,  that  the  various  partsot  the 
organ  may  be  fludied  both  fcparately  and  united,  fo  as 
to  (how  their  relation  to  each  other.  Thefe,  the  refult 
of  the  great  ingenuity  of  profector  May,  were  prefented 
to  the  Koy.il  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  and  the 
Academy,  in  the  hiftorical  part  of  its  Memoirs  for  the 
year  J7H>  has  mentioned  it  in  honourable  terms.  Thefe 
preparations,  which  they  at  prefent  poffefs,  have  been 
hnce  augmented  by  the  addition  of  cighty-fevsm  others, 
worthy  of  the  originals. 

The  preparations  which  relate  to  the  fexual  fyftem  of 
the  male  and  female,  to  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  the 
products  of  conception,  amount  to  181  in  number.  In 
the  injections  of  the  telticle  with  mercury,  the  fluid  in- 
troduced into  the  deferens  has  patted  into  the  feminife-  larger  interlaces,  which  were  filled  with  a  fiibllance  in 
reus  fubftance.  In  two  fpecimens  they  have  fucceeded  in  colour  and  conliftence  very  like  currant-jelly.  This 
the  almoft  entire  development  of  the  vas  differens  and    difeafe,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Lobftein,  con  fills  in  a  fpon 


dimenftons,  may  conftitute  fpina  ventofa ;  if  the  cells 
are  filled  with  fluids  of  various  kinds;  if  there  are  offeous 
cxcrelcences,  either  on  the  external  furface,  or  within 
the  above  cells,  the  mufcum  contains  fpecimens  of  this 
disorganization;  particularly  in  the  os  humeri,  tibia,  and 
fibula. 

The  laft  form  of  the  difeafe  of  bone  noticed,  is  that 
in  which  large  mafles  of  oflcous  matter  entirely  difappear, 
and  rto  traces  of  them  are  found,  except  inlulated  frag- 
ments floating  in  an  abundance  of  mucilaginous  matter. 
The  author  firit  noticed  this  difeafe  in  the  ribs,  and  de- 
fcribed  it  with  other  analogous  examples  in  the  "  Rap- 
ports fur  les  Travaux  executes  a  I' Amphitheatre  d' Ana- 
tomic" Since  the  publication  of  that,  he  has  obferved 
it  a  fecond  time  on  the  ribs  and  pelvis  of  the  fame  indi- 
vidual. The  facrum  and  olfa  innominata  were  covered 
with  a  thick  pcriotteum,  more  moift  than  ufual  ;  in  de- 
taching it,  the  compact  external  table  of  the  bones  could 
be  at  once  removed  1  a  reticular  till'ue  was  then  fcen  with 
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epididymis.  The  injection  of  the  blood-veflels  of  the 
telticle  with  ifinglafs,  coloured  by  cinnabar,  has  fuc- 
ceeded fo  well,  that  not  only  the  pulp  of  it  has  been 
reddened,  but,  by  the  help  ol  a  magnifying-glafs,  a  net- 
work of  vcflels  can  be  d:ftinguilhed  upon  the  vcflel* 
themfelves. 

A  feries  of  fifty  fectufes  (hows  their  gradual  increafe, 
week  by  week,  from  the  fecond  month,  up  to  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy.  Six  preparation*  (how  the  difpolition 
and  development  of  the  fcetal  organs  at  the  different  pe- 
riods of  its  life. 

The  fecond  fection  of  this  work,  containing  the  pa- 
thological anatomy,  forms  a  larger  part  of  it  than  the 
preceding  one ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  fo  complete  an  account  of  its  contents  as 
we  could  with.  We  mult,  therefore,  confine  ourfelvcs  to 
noticing  a  few  of  its  molt  interclting  objects. 

Under  the  article  of  calculi,  are  mentioned  fome  of 
very  unufual  lize  from  the  maxillary  duct.  The  col- 
lection of  horfebezoar  (inteitiiul  calculi)  is  alio  re- 


ginefs  of  the  bone,  accompanied  by  a  fecretion  01  an 
albumino-mucous  matter.  In  the  fluid  of  the  numerous 
cyfts,  which  lupplied  the  place  of  the  ofl'eous  matter  de- 
Aroyed,  portions  of  bone,  rendered  thin  and  porous, 
were  feen  floating  like  half-dilTblvcd  fugar.  The  conti- 
guous portion*  of  bone  had  the  fame  fpongy  appearance. 

In  fneaking  of  the  organic  changes  of  mufcles,  their 
conversion  into  far,  to  which  the  term  Myodcmie  is 
given,  is  faid  to  have  been  obferved  in  two  intranets.  In 
another  the  (em  i- mem  bra  noli  alone  had  undergone  this 
change.  After  lorn:  rem  irks  on  the  fympathetic  coinci- 
dence  in  the  deficiences  and  difcafes  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  two  lilies  and  extremities  of  the  body,  the  author 
relates  a  cafe  in  which  the  biceps  of  each  arm,  and  no 
other  part,  was  found  in  a  llate  of  gangrene,  in  a  woman 
who  died  in  child-bed. 

The  morbid  change*,  &c.  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  are 
contained  in  the  next  chapter,  from  which  we  fliall  only 
mention  a  rare  diltribution  of  the  aorta  :  its  arch  divides 


(inteitiiul  calculi)  is  alio  re-    into  two  branches,  which,  by  their  reunion,  form  a 
inarkable;  the  largeft  weighs  nine  pounds  and  a  half,    fpace,  and  through  this  pal's  the  trachea  and  thecelopha 


The  biliary  calculi  are  arranged  according  to  the 
clarification  of  Fourcroy  1  no  clafs  eliablilhed  by  that 
chemiit  is  wanting.  The  urinary  calculi  comprehend 
thiny-eight  feries,  a  number  of  which,  broken,  or  fawn, 
difplay  their  laminated  llrufture  and  the  different  co- 
lours of  their  ftrata  correfponding  to  the  three  principal 
elements  competing  them  ;  viz.  uric  acid,  phofphate  of 
lime,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  Prostatic  calculi,  which  are 
fomcwhat  rare,  are  to  be  fcen  difpofed  in  regular  feries, 
or  in  a  circular  arrangement,  in  the  excretory  duels  of 
that  gland.  Calculi  from  veins,  which  the  author  calls 
phUbotithrt,  have  been  carefully  collected  and  examined  ; 
Vol.  XIX  No.  j*S8. 


gus.  The  irregularity  is  defcribed  by  Hummel,  in  the 
Commcrc.  Lit.  Koricum.  1777. 

The  remaining  chapter*  are  devoted  to  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  thoracic  organs,  thofe  of  digeftion,  of 
the  urinary  fyliem,  nervous  ami  generative  fyltems.  Like 
the  reft  of  the  book,  they  arc  made  up  of  a  mafs  of  va- 
luable and  interclting  fait*,  ftated  with  the  utmoft  fira- 
plicity  and  clearness.  Laft  of  all  is  placed  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Preparations  of  this  lelcct  yet  extenfive  Mufeum. 
The  whole  number  of  them  amounts  at  prefent  to  3286, 
of  which  1977  relate  to  phyliological,  and  1309  to  pa- 
thological, anatomy.  The  Mufeum  is  open  to  the  public 
U  once 
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once  every  week  ;  ftudents  have  aecefs  to  it  daily  ;  and, 
with  a  liberality  (till  more  worthy  of  praife  anil  of  imi- 
tation, foreigners  are  admitted  at  all  hourt,  and  at  the 
nYft  application.  It  it  with  allonifbment  we  learn,  that 
only  fixtcen  ^ears  have  been  fpent'  in  the  accumulation 
of  this  admirable  collections  for,  in  1804,  there  were 
only  at*  preparations.  The  very  complete  Muieum  of 
Berlin,  coft  its  founder,  profefl'or  Walter,  fifty-four 
years  in  its  collection  j  but  it  contains  not  more  than 
%i6$  preparations.  ■ 

Three  hundred  bodies  are  annually  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  faculty  of  Strafhourg.  Such  noble  encouragement 
and  opportunities  of  obfervation  ;  the  co-operation  of 
the  profefTor*  and  the  practitioners  of  the  town,  who 
tranlmit,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  refult  of  their  par- 
ticular pathological  examinations;  the  rare  and  curious 
objects  which  flock  from  the  neighbouring  country;  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  protectors  and  (tudents  ;  all 
thefe  circumftancss  comhined,  lead  us  to  expect  from 
this  quarter  Hill  greater  contributions  to  medical  fcicncc. 

Since  we  have  travelled  out  of  Germany;  and  got  again 
into  France,  we  {hill  detain  the  reader  a  few  minutes 
while  we  defcribe  the  prelent  (late  of  the  ohftetrical  art 
in  that  kingdom;  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the 
very  recent  publication  (18x1)  of  the  "Pratique  des 
ytccouchemcns,"  by  a  real  nudnifr,  Madame  Lachapelle, 
chief  operator  at  the  Lying-in  ilolpital  at  Paris. 

This  volume  is  one  to  which  we  have  notliing  fimilar 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  production  of  a  female  prac- 
titioner, placed  by  public  authority  in  a  mod  important 
official  lituation  ;  and  is  no  lefs  defcrving  of  notice  from 
the  rare  occurrence  of  fuch  publications,  than  from  the 
juft  views  and  accurate  criticifms  on  the  (late  of  the 
fcience  on  which  it  treats.  Bat  thefe  are  fubjefls  on 
which  it  is  not  at  prcTcnt  our  intention  to  dwell,  as  we 
are  inclined  rather  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  (late  of  public  inftruction  in  this  fcicncc  in 
France,  and  to  contrail  it  with  the  deficiency  in  this 
point,  which  all  mull  admit  and  lament  as  exifling  in 
this  country. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  only  afylum  afforded  by 
the  city  of  Paris  to  puerperal  women,  was  a  mifcrable 
ward  in  the  Hoicl-Dicu  ;  a  principal  midwife,  with  five 
or  fix  pupils,  whole  Audits  laftcd  but  for  three  months, 
■  II  fufnctd  lor  the  number  of  births  which  occurred. 
The  place  was  (lill  more  inadequate  ;  the  women  admit- 
ted were  heaped  together,  and  commonly  levers!  lay  at  the 
fame  time  in  one  bed.  Thefe  inconveniences  were  of  fo 
lerious  a  nature  at  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  year  4  of  the  Republic  (1797),  the  National 
Convention  decided  on  building  a  houfe  lor  the  particular 
purpofe  of  receiving  parturient  women.  Madame  La- 
chapelle, in  conjunction  wilh  her  mother,  the  principal 
midwife  of  the  Hutel-Dieu,  was  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fcrvice  of  the  new  inltitution.  The  dilpo- 
fitions  for  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  whole  elta- 
blilhmcnt  were  formed  in  concert;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  plan  originally  iaid  down  ha?  been  more  extenfively 
applied.  The  number  of  pupils  as  midwives  has  fince 
gone  on  increafing,  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals 
admitted.  The  former  at  prefent  amount  to  130  an- 
nually. This  increalr,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the 
fchool,  was  owing  to  M.  Chaptal,  then  miniftcr.  M. 
Baadelocque  was  then  made  profefl'or,  and  a  (fitted  to 
render  the  work  more  perfect.  M.  Dubois,  who  luc- 
cceded  him,  has  preferved  the  order  adopted  by  his  pre- 
deceflor.  which  we  proceed  to  defcribe. 

The  pupils  admitted  at  the  School  of  Midwifery  are 
expeftea  to  employ  thcmfclves  as  well  with  the  relief  of 
the  patients  a*  with  their  own  perfonal  inflrtiction  :  fuch, 
in  fait,  is  the  principal  object  in  view.  This  neceflity 
forces  them  to  a  practical  ftudy,  to  which,  in  particular, 
they  arc  indebted  for  their  acknowledged  luperiorify 
over  the  pupils  of  every  other  fchool.  All  pafi  a  whole 
year  at  the  hofj.ital ;  and  about  a  fourth  part  of  their 


number  twice  this  period,  ferving  in  the  fecond  year  to 
direct  the  new  pupils.  The  newly-arrived  pupil*  are  fe- 
paratcd  into  as  many  divifioni  as  there  remain  old  pupils 
who  double  the  period  of  their  flay.  Thefe  Lift  dircdi 
the  divifion  entrulled  to  them,  aflitl  at  lititple  labours, 
and  point  out  to  their  companions  the  particularities  of 
examination,  &c. 

The  patients  admitted  are  firft  examined  by  the  prin- 
cipal midwife,  who  rejects  or  retains  them  according  to 
circumftances.    The  period  fixed  it  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month.    Simple  deliveries  arc  all  performed  by  the  pupils, 
in  the  prefencc  of  the  divilion,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  elder  one,  who  ferves  as  chief.    Each  pupil  has 
the  fublequent  care  of  the  woman  whom  (he  has  deli- 
vered.   On  the  occurrence  of  the  lead  difficulty,  the 
principal  midwife  is  called  in.    If  the  ule  of  inlirumen  ts 
fhould  be  required,  it  is  (lie  who  operates ;  if  the  deli- 
very be  difficult,  although  the  hand  alone  luftices,  fhe 
(till  has  the  charge  of  it ;  but  cafy  manual  deliveries  are 
terminated,  under  her  infpecrion,  by  one  of  the  old 
pupils,  fo  that  aim  oft  all  have,  before  the  end  of  their 
fecond  year,  performed  an  artificial  delivery.    Very  com- 
plicated cafes,  fuch  as   require  the  ule  of  a  cutting 
inflrumcnr,  call  for  the  prefencc  of  the  profefTor. 

Peritonitis  too  often  prevails  in  the  wards  :  a  hod  of 
other  difcales  may  alio  attack  parturient  women.  It  is 
then  that,  after  being  carried  to  the  infirmary,  they  are 
entrulled  to  the  care  of  the  experienced  and  learned  pro- 
fefl'or Chauflier,  principal  phyfici.tn.  Under  his  infpec- 
tion,  fevcral  female  pupils  note  daily,  and  with  in  oft 
fcrupulous  exafrntl'j,  the  fymptoms,  periods,  termina- 
tion of  the  difealcs,  and  the  effects  of  remedies;  they 
thus  become  accuftomed  to  recognize  danger,  to  prevent 
it,  and,  if  not  to  remove  ir,  at  lead  to  have  rccourl'e 
early  to  the  aftilbnce  of  medicine.  Three  times  in  the 
week  the  profefl'or  explains  the  theory  of  the  fcience  of 
midwifery.  A  lecture  is  given  everyday  by  the  principal 
midwife;  and  a  fimilar  one  by  Madcmoifcllc  Hucherard, 
for  eight  years  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  principal  pupil,"  who 
alfo  excreifes  the  others  on  the  model,  in  the  ufe  and 
application  of  inftrument*.  Amongft  the  old  pupils, 
thole  who  have  moll  facility  in  exprcfling  thcmfclves, 
and  capacity  for  inftruction,  are  charged  with  giving  re- 
petitions to  the  new  comers,  of  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fellor,  the  midwife,  and  principal  pupil.  A  mid  ft  all 
thefe  attentions  to  the  principal  object,  the  acquifition 
of  accefiory  knowledge  is  not  neglected.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  phyfician,  the  apothecary  lays 
down  to  the  pupils  the  general  principles  of  botany,  and 
makes  them  acquainted  with  the  melt  important  plants 
and  drugs.-  In  the  fame  manner  the  ltudcnt  in  medicine 
attached  to  the  inllitution  makes  fomc  demonltrations  on 
general  anatomy,  on  that  of  the  vifcera,  on  the  principal 
functions,  on  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and,  laftly, 
on  vaccination  and  venxfeaion.  For  thefe  two  opera- 
tions the  inftructions  arc  not  folely  theoretical ;  the  pu- 
pils bleed  and  vaccinate  as  often  as  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity, but  always  in  the  prefencc  of  the  flu  dent  in  medi- 
cine. Such  are  the  means  of  inftruction  patented  to  t JiS' 
pupils  in  midwifery;  the  wiidom  of  the  adminiftration 
has  added  ufeful  encouragements.  At  the  end  of  each 
lc  hob  flic  year,  leveral  prizes  are  given  by  competition, 
on  fubjefts  relating  to  the  fcience  of  midwifery;  the 
principal  is  a  golden  medal :  prizes  are  alfo  given  for 
clinical  vigilance,  the  obfervation  of  patient*,  the  ftudy 
of  botany,  and  for  vaccination'. 

It  is  a  circumflancc  perhaps  only  to  be  undcrftood  by 
the  confidcration  of  the  inconfiftcncy  of  human  proceed- 
ings, that,  while  laws  and  regulations  were  e.irly  devifed 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  pretentions  of 
the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  iurgcry,  midwifery,  a  fcience  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  tendcrelt  feelings  and  belt  intcrcfts  of  fociety,  fhould 
be  left  in  tbe  hands  of  ths  lowelt  and  luoft  uninformed 
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peopte,  at  leaft  at  far  as  it  regard i  the  great  mafs  of  the 
public  in  every  country.  Nor  hat  this  delufion  been 
confined  merely  to  the  careleft  and  indifferent  obferver  | 
even  thofe  whom  their  abilities  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  exempted  them  from  the  errors  of  common 
minds,  feem  but  too  often  to  have  thought,  that  infor- 
mation on  difficult  and  complicated  fubjects  might  be 
acquired,  as  it  were,  intuitively  j  and  that  mechanical 
uiiobferving  experience  might  fupply  the  defect  of  early 
and  well-grounded  instruction.  It  needs  but  little  either 
of  intellect  or  inquiry,  to  fee  at  once  the  fallacy  and  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  an  idea. 

We  are  aware  that  at  the  prefent  period,  in  this 
country,  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  male  practitioners 
in  midwifery,  are  individuals  mbok compulfory  profeflional 
education  may  be  fairly  fuppofed  to  render  them  ade- 
quate to  the  performance  of  the  duties  they  undertake ; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  fuch  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fe- 
males, on  wbofe  care  and  fkill  the  lives  or  the  future 
comfort  of  women  in  the  lower  clafles  of  life,  and  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country,  are  fo  completely  dependent. 
Nor  can  it  be  unknown,  that  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, even  in  the  metropolis,  no  fecurity  exifts  againft 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  may  choofe  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  this  moft  important  branch  of  the  healing  art ; 
that  an  acquaintance  with,  or  courfe  of  inftruction  in, 
its  principles,  forms  no  part  of  the  qualifications  required 
by  the  three  corporate  bodies,  whole  members  and  li- 
centiates form  the  greater  part  of  private  practitioners  in 
England.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  at  leaft  two  of  thefe 
are  more  difpofed  to  difcourage  than  to  countenance  the 
extenfion  of  this  divilion  of  practice  among  their  members. 

After  an  attentive  confederation  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  inconveniences  we  have  alluded  to,  it  furely  requires 
no  argument  to  convince  every  uninterefted  individual, 
whether  profeflional  or  otherwife,  of  the  neceffity  for 
fome  regulation  of  this  branch  of  the  profeffion,  and  of 
the  important  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
public  from  the  organisation  of  a  clafs  of female  profit, 
tumtrt,  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
they  are  intended  to  difcharge.  To  the  inffitutiou  of 
fuch  a  clafs  in  this  country,  we  can  fee  no  well-founded 
or  difinterefted  objection  j  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
nothing  Teems  better  adapted  to  attain  the  object  in  view 
than  the  fyftcm  which  has  received  fo  ample  a  trial  in 
France,  and  of  which  we  have  given  an  account.  Of 
this  at  leaft  we  feel  convinced,  that  a  trial  only  is  re- 
quired to  exhibit  its  excellence,  and  enfure  its  adoption, 
should  fuch  a  plan  be  ever  put  in  execution,  it  would 
doubtleft  be  moft  advantageous  to  combine  its  employ- 
ment, as  has  been  done  in  France,  with  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  the  lying-in  inftitutions  already  in  exiftence, 
efpecially  in  the  metropolis.  But  here  we  muft  check 
ourfetves,  as  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  it  is  much  more 
eafy  to  proclaim  the  exiftence  of  defects  than  to  apply 
appropriate  remedies,  and  as  it  is  far  from  being  our  in- 
tention to  aftume  a  talk  that  we  hope  to  fee  in  more  com- 
petent hands. 

Greece  and  Turkey.— -In  turning  to  the  contidera- 
tion of  Greece,  the  br»d  of  heroifm  and  claffic  recollec- 
tions, we  find  that  3000  years  have  glided  over  without 
any  improvement  in  merticine  beyond  the  praaice  of  the 
Father  of  Medicine.  Indeed  in  many  inftances  we  might 
almoft  wifh  that  the  priflice  of  Hippocrates  only  was 
followed,  without  variation  or  improvement  \  but  the  phy- 
sicians of  Greece  and  of  Turkey  are  much  occupied  in 
difcuffing  the  theories  of  Brawn  or  of  Boerhaave ;  and, 
though  occafionally  a  fla(h  of  ancient  fire  and  of  the  true 
philofophy  of  the  priftine  Hellenian  has  animated  the 
Greeks,  yet  the  major  part  are  contented  with  thefe 
vain  and  fruitlefs  enquiries.  This  ftate  will  not  probably 
laft  long  t  the  defpotic  government  of  the  Turks  may  be 
confiderecf  as  the  cauTe  of  the  long  fupinenefs  of  the 
Greeks ;  and,  whether  the  ftruggle  for  their  indepen- 
dence be  fuccefsful  or  not,  a  fpint  of  emulation  and  en- 
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quiry  exifts  at  prefent  in  that  nation,  which  cannot  fail 
of  producing  much  advantage  to  philofophy. 

Of  the  mode  of  vifitingand  treating  patients  in  Turkey, 
an  amuftng  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Nealc,  late  phyfician 
to  the  Britifh  embafly  at  Constantinople. 

After  adverting  to  the  belief  of  the  Turks  in  predefti- 
nation,  Or.  N.  proceeds  thus.  "  Still,  fat.ilifin  and 
apathy  have  their  limits;  and  the  proud  infidel,  in  the 
hour  of  ficknefs,  does  not  difdain  to  invoke  the  afliftance 
of  the  Giaour  to  delay  the  approach  of  death.  Of  this  I 
bad  a  memorable  inftance  within  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Terapia,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  I  received 
a  meflage  from  the  emperor  Selim  the  Third,  to  vifit  his 
mother  the  fultana  Valide.  Mr.  Pifani,  the  fenior  dra- 
goman (interpreter),  was  the  bearer  of  this  requeft  ;  and 
the  following  morning  I  fet  oft*  by  water  for  the  feraglio, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  junior  dragomans.  We  were 
put  afnore  at  a  quay  near  Baktchi  CupoufE,  where  we 
found  a  boftanji  in  waiting,  to  conduct  us  to  the  houfe 
of  the  principal  court-phylician,  who  lived  in  a  narrow 
ftreet  adjoining  the  wall  of  the  feraglio.  On  arriving 
there,  we  were  informed  that  he  had  already  gone  to  fee 
his  patient,  having  left  inductions  that  we  mould  follow 
him,  which  we  did,  entering  the  gardens  by  the  little 
white  gate  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Irene.  We  pafTed  a 
guard-houfe  of  bolVanjies  on  our  left,  and  then  proceeded 
under  an  avenue  of  lofty  cyprefs-trees,  towards  a  fecond 
guard-houfe,  whence  we  were  conducted  to  a  detached 
pavilion,  in  which  we  found  theHekim  Bafha,  orTurkifh 
phyfician,  Mahmoud  EfFendi ;  a  Greek  phyfician,  named 
Polychronon  i  the  Kiflar  Again,  a  hideous  Ethiopian, 
the  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs  ;  the  Hazni  Vekili,  alfo  a 
black  eunuch,  keeper  of  the  privy  purfe;  and  fome  der- 
vifes  and  muftis.  After  being  introduced,  and  going 
through  the  ufual  routine  of  pipes,  coffee,  fherbet,  and 
fweetmeats,  Polychronon,  converting  in  Latin,  entered 
into  a  detailed  ftatement  of  the  malady  with  which  the 
fultana  was  afflicted,  namely,  an  inveterate  quartan  ague, 
of  upwards  of  eighteen  months'  Handing.  From  this  the 
had  recovered  more  than  once  ;  but  bad  relapfed  as  often, 
owing,  in  part,  to  her  own  want  of  due  caution,  and  to 
the  officious  interference  of  a  fet  of  muftis  who  befet  her, 
and  forced  upon  her  large  draughts  of  iced  water,  in 
which  they  iramerfed  talifmans,  alluring  ber  that  they 
wonld  eftanlilh  ber  convalefcence  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
thefe  draught)  invariably  brought  back  the  cold  fits  of 
her  ague.  Upon  the  laft  relapfe,  fome  days  before  I  faw 
ber,  the  had,  during  the  cold  paroxyfm,  been  fuddenly 
bereft,  in  ber  lower  extremities,  of  all  power  of  motion 
and  fenfe  of  feeling;  and  it  was  upon  this  point,  and 
fome  others  alfo,  that  my  opinion  was  requefted.  Indeed 
I  was  to  decide,  as  I  found,  between  three  of  her  phy- 
ficians  who  called  themfelves  Boerhaatiant,  and  four 
others  wbo  profefied  themfelves  ftrict  Brownomant,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  prescribing  a  cathartic  medicine;  the 
former  prefling  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fuch  a  remedy 
after  five  days*  conftipation,  and  the  latter  moft  foolithly 
declaring  it  to  be  perfectly  inadmiflible,  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Brown.  This  being 
premifed.  we  all  accompanied  the  Kiflar  Agaffi  to  an 
adjoining  kiofk,  in  which  was  the  fultana.  After  ex- 
changing my  (hoes  at  the  door  for  a  pair  of  yellow  flip, 
pers,  we  entered  the  royal  apartments.  On  a  mattrefs, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  was  extended  a  figure  covered 
with  a  (ilk  quilting,  richly  embroidered.  A  female 
figure  veiled  was  kneeling  at  the  fide  of  her  pillows,  with 
her  back  towards  the  door  of  entrance  i  and  the  Kiflar 
Agaffi  beckoned  to  me  to  kneel  down  by  her  fide,  and 
examine  the  pulfeof  the  fultant.  Having  complied  with 
this  requeft,  I  exprefled  a  wilh  to  fee  her  tongue  and 
countenance;  but  that  I  was  given  to  underiland  could 
not  be  permitted,  as  I  muft  obtain  that  information  from 
the  report  of  th^e  chief  phyfician.  The  moft  profound 
filence  was  obferved  in  the  apartment,  the  eunuchs  and 
phyfician*  converting  only  by  figni.  The  Haani  Vekili 
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then  took  me  by  the  arm,  ami  turned  me  gently  round, 
with  my  face  towards  the  door  of  the  entrance,  over 
which  wa*  a  gilded  lattice,  concealing  the  emperor,  who 
had  placed  htmfelf  there  to  witnefs  the  vifit.  Our  (lay  in 
the  room  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutei.  The 
four  large  window*  were  (haded  externally  by  gilded 
lattices,  and  the  intervening  panncls  were  covered  with 
mirron  and  arabefque  tapestry.  The  divan,  which  en- 
circled the  chamber,  was  veiled  with  crimfon  cloth, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  furrounded  wjth  cufhions 
of  the  fame  defcription  ;  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
fuperb  Perfhn  carpet.  On  our  return  to  the  firft  pavilion, 
I,  of  courfe,  coincided  with  the  Boerhaaviani,  and  wrote 
a  prefcri|»tion  to  that  effect.  Indeed,  had  (he  been  a 
pnncefs  of  any  other  European  court,  it  is  probable  that 
a  large  hteeding  would  have  been  decided  upon ;  but, 
from  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  her  attendants,  I 
found  it  impofliblc  to  convince  them  of  its  neceifity  ;  and 
on  confidering  that  the  miftakes,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  Turkifti  court-pbyficians,  are  frequently  vifited  by 
the  bow-ltring,  I  had  but  little  inclination  to  bring  the 
lives  of  my  colleagues  into  farther  jeopardy.  The  He- 
kim-Bichi  and  Hazni  Vekili  therefore  carried  my  pre- 
fcription,  and  interpreted  it  to  the  fultan,  who,  in  re- 
turn, feiu  back  a  complimentary  mcftage,  and  a  purfe  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  fequins." 

In  cafe  our  readers  mould  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of 
the  patient,  we  mull  add,  that  the  fultana  funk  under 
her  illnefa  in  the  courfe  of  a  week  :  but  her  age  was  fe- 
venty-two  j  and  herfon,  far  from  giving  way  to  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  punching  the  court-phyfician,  figni- 
ficd  to  him  that  the  event  was  evidently  in  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  fhould  make  no  alteration. in  the  confidence 
which  he  enjoyed.  This  prince,  deferving  of  a  better 
fate,  was  the  unfortunate  Selim  who  lolt  his  life  by  an 
infurrcction  of  the  Janiflaries  in  1807. 

But  at  length  we  have  better  news  to  communicate, 
and  fuch  as  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  our  readers.  For 
we  think  that  all  who  interefl  themfelves  in  the  progrefs 
of  fciencc,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  medicine, 
cannot  hut  feel  pleafure  in  learning  that  in  Turkey,  a 
part  of  the  world  where  knowledge  has  hitherto  made 
the  mod  inconfiderable  advancement,  where  every  thing 
is  under  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  and  the  mou  bene- 
ficial fugeeltions  are  oppofed  with  the  mod  obftinate  ani- 
molity,  the  government  has  lately  caufed  to  be  compofed 
nnd  printed  in  the  vernacular  language,  the  firft  work  on 
anatomy  and  medicine  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
prefs  at  Constantinople.  Whether  we  confider  the  avcr- 
fion  entertained  by  the  Turks  for  the  raoit  ufeful  know- 
ledge which  does  not  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Koran, 
or  which  is  derived  from  Chriltians;  or  their  implicit 
obedience  to  the  oulcmas,  or  prieits,  whofe  intcreft  and 
policy  have  uniformly  prompted  them  as  much  as  poffible 
to  enflave  and  paralyze  the  national  mind  ;  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  opinions  of  Muflulraen  appears  in  an  equal 
degree  extraordinary. 

The  only  ftcp  which  the  Turks  have  taken  in  civiliza- 
tion for  the  laft  century  has  been  the  adoption  of  print- 
ing, (firft  introduced  at  Conltantinople  fo  lately  as 
1716.)  but  this  improvement  was  fad  lofing  its  beneficial 
effects  till  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Selim  III.  juli 
mentioned,  who  iomcwhat  revived  the  declining  Hate 
of  dawning  literature.  But  the  prejudices  and  religious 
fcruples  againft  every  kind  ol  rcprefentation  of  human 
figures;  the  religion  which  forbids  the  contact  of  blood, 
as  a  pollution;  the  law  again  ll  the  opening  of  bodies  ; 
and,  laflly,  the  belief  in  predellination,  which  ranks  im- 
providence and  indifference  to  the  accidents  of  life  among 
religious  virtues  s  all  thefe,  by  their  combined  operation, 
afforded,  till  the  prefent  time,  infurmountable  barriers  to 
the  progrefs  of  anatomy  and  furgery.  From  all  thefe  ob- 
llaclcs  then,  the  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an 
account,  cannot  fail  to  excite  general  attention,  and  to 
conftitute  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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This  volume,  printed  at  Constantinople  in  the  T«rkifl» 
language,  contains  about  300  folio  pages;  and,  what  is 
more  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  accompanied  by 
fifty-fix  indifferently-engraved  plates,  in  which  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  the  various  objects  of  anatomy,  are  de» 
pictcd.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  copied  by  the 
author,  Chani-Zadch  Mebemmed-Ata-Oullah,  from  fo- 
reign productions  of  a  fimilar  nature.  According  to  Tome 
communications  made  to  M.  Bianchi  by  a  perion  lately 
arrived  at  Paris  from  Conltantinople,  this  MuiTulinan 
rouft  be  the  Ton  of  an  edd  and  principal  phyfician  of  the 
government,  whom  his  father  fent  to  Italy  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  profecuting  his  ftudies,  and  who  at  hit  return 
immediately  engaged  himfelf  in  writing  on  anatomy  and 
furgery. 

The  principal  phyfician  of  government,  called  in  the 
Turkilh  language  Hikirn  linjha,  arrives  at  bis  dignity 
after  having  filled  the  office  of  cadi,  or  judge;  and  is 
chofen  from  the  religious  or  judicial  officers.  It  is  only 
when  be  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  at  the 
rank  to  which  all  his  collogues  may  afpire,  that  he  is 
nominated  as  the  chief  phyfician  of  the  empire,  without 
having  undergone  any  medical  education  which  could 
entitle  him  to  the  office.  He  has,  therefore,  at  the  fame 
tune  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  other  employment,  And 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine  and  fur- 
gery, a  circumftance  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  hi* 
nccefTarily-limited  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  exercife  of  his  uew  profeflion  ;  though  he 
isex-ofEcioat  the  head  of  the  medical  department  in  the 
empire;  as  the  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  druggifts,  fub- 
ject  to  the  Grand  Signior,  are  nominated  by  the  principal 
phyfician  of  government,  a  fource  from  which  be  derives 
a  confiderable  revenue. 

M.  Biancbi  obferves  that,  notwithstanding  the  preju- 
dices, or  rather  the  fuperftitious  refpect,  of  the  nation 
for  ancient  cuftoms,  many  individuals  are  to  be  found 
among  the  public  officers,  who  have  a  fufficient  degree  of 
intelligence  to  induce  them  to  countenance  improvement* 
calculated  for  the  general  good.  He  was  more  particularly 
led  to  make  this  remark,  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in  the 
year  i8ii-is,  when  be  was  commiflioned  by  the  French 
conful  to  tranflate  into  Turkifh  the  inductions  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Guyton-Morveau,  oa  the  means  of 
deftroying  the  infectious  properties  of  air  by  the  aid  of 
chlorine.  The  tranflation  was  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
governor  of  Smyrna,  and  was  received  with  equal  pleafure 
and  gratitude.  The  method  was  not  only  at  once  adap- 
ted by  him,  both  as  an  antidote  againft  infection,  and  a 
means  of  purifying  contaminated  apartment i  and  goods, 
but  he  alio  ordered  its  adoption  by  all  the  members  of  hi, 
family,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  principal  ail  mi  nitra- 
tions of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  and  Armeuian 
communities  of  the  fame  city.  However  htisfaftory  and 
beneficial  tbe  plan  may  be,  it  is  at  prefent  highly  probable, 
that  tbe  tragical  death  of  the  governor,  which  took  place 
in  1  Ji7;  by  order  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  difgrace 
of  all  his  family,  will  plunge  into  oblivion  not  only  the 
plan  itfelf,  but  alfo  the  falutary  effects  by  which  it  was 
followed;  a  refult  which  is  inevitable  in  a  nation,  among 
whom  inltruction  and  information  are  not  general,  and 
men,  difpofed  to  protect  tbe  interefts  of  fcieucc,  have 
only  an  ephemeral  exigence. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  firft  appearance 
of  a  tafte  for  medicine  and  furgery,  by  becoming  more 
general  in  the  Eait,  may  produce  phyficians  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  who  would  be  better  calculated  than  the 
prefent  race,  to  alTume  tbe  guardianfhip  of  the  public 
health ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  fome  foreigners  at 
Conltantinople,  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Levant,  who 
acquit  themfelves  with  reputation  in  their  profeflion,  tbe 
whole  empire  is  infefted  with  a  mo!>  of  charlatans  and  ad- 
venturers, who  are  conftantly  committing  deviations  on 
mankind  by  the  exercife  of  a  profeflion,  of  the  firft  ele- 
ments even  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
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The  work  of  Cbani-Zadeh,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Bianchi, 
it  written  in  a  ftyle  which  i»  clear,  concife,  and  elevated  : 
moll  of  the  technical  exprcfftons  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic,  though  fometiines,  andefpecially  in  the 
anatomical  defcription,  the  author  has  retained  the  Greek 
or  Latin  word  employed  in  the  original  fource  from 
whence  he  derived  bit  information. 

The  following  extracts,  which  M.Bianchi  hat  t  ran  dated 
from  the  text  ot  the  author'*  firft  preface,  contain  fome 
interesting  details  on  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  the 
nature  or  its  contents,  and  the  motives  which  induced 
the  fultan  Mahmoud  to  permit  its  publication  by  an  ex- 
prefs  edict.  The  author  of  this  notice  believes  that  the 
work  of  which  be  has  given  the  outline  may  be  of  utility 
to  thole  who  have  an  idea  of  praclifing  medicine  or  fur- 
gcry  in  any  part  of  the  Levant.  Tbe  Angularity  of  the 
Oriental  cxpreffion,  and  the  rbodomontade  ftyle  of  the 
following  extract,  will  perhaps  render  its  perufal  not 
uninteretting,  more  particularly  as  the  production  is  of 
very  recent  date  j  we  are,  therefore,  induced  to  give  it  in 
its  entire  ftate,  as  a  curiofity  in  medical  literature. 

"  Medicine  and  anatomy  are  elementary  fciences,  and 
the  objects  of  general  ftudy.  They  fall  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  philofopbers,  literati,  and  tbe  minilters  of  re- 
ligion. Not  only  learned  men  and  people  of  found 
judgment  acknowledge  that  tbe  aim  of  thefe  fciences  is 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
they  have  always  been  confidercd,  by  the  bighelt  autho- 
rities as  constituting  a  branch  of  valuable  and  honour- 
able knowledge.  The  advantages  which  refult  from 
their  cultivation  are  not  confined  to  tbe  human  race,  but, 
from  the  united  tcttimony  of  the  learned,  their  beneficent 
influence  embraces  all  animated  nature.  The  benefits  of 
modern  medicine  are  mod  obvious ;  and  anatomy,  found- 
ed on  accuracy  and  attention,  has  arrived  at  fucb  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  every  thing  which  now  concerns 
tbe  treatment  of  internal  maladies,  the  drelfing  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  the  cure  of  infirmities,  is,  by  an  admira- 
ble dilpolition  derived  from  the  rules  of  art,  diverted  of 
doubt  and  exempt  from  danger. 

"  In  conformity  to  thefe  conflderations,  Kbamfei 
Chani-Zadeh  has  depofed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  fupremc 
throne  the  three  following  books,  bound  into  one  vo- 
lume. 

"  Tbe  excellent  Judge,  he  who  is  the  regulator  of  the 
laws  of  the  ftate,  the  Plato  of  the  Empire  and  of  tbe 
Khalifat,  the  Sovereign  to  whom  fate  has  revealed  fci- 
encc  and  wifdom,  the  Sultan  of  Sultans,  endowed  with 
the  wifdom  of  Solomon,  the  monarch  whofe  glory  recals 
tbe  time  of  Cofroes,  the  King  of  Kings,  inverted  with  the 
power  of  the  age  of  Djemchid,  tbe  Sultan,  the  Son  of  a 
Sultan,  tbe  intrepid  Sultan  Mahmoud  ;  Khan,  the  fon  of 
tbe  glorious  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid-Kban,  (may  tbe  fun 
of  his  power  never  ceafe  to  illuminate  the  courfe  of  bis 
victories  and  glorious  enterprifes  !)  his  Majefty  our  Lord, 
having  at  length  condefcended,  during  many  days,  to 
examine  and  to  make  profound  observations,  with  justice 
and  difcernment,  on  all  the  truths  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned book,  acknowledged  that,  independently  of  the 
great  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  it  to  the  Ot- 
toman empire  (tbe  duration  of  which  is  eternal),  and 
alio  to  MufTulmen,  it  bad  never  yet  been  preceded  by 
any  work,  tbe  advantage  of  which  could  be  at  all  com- 
pared with  it ;  and  that,  as  fucb,  it  was  worthy  of  being 
conudcred  among  tbe  precioui  and  innumerable  produc- 
tions which  have  rendered  his  fortunate  reign  il'.uftrious. 
His  majcrlv,  from  all  thele  conflderations  of  general  good, 
attached  the  grcatclt  importance  to  the  circumftance  of 
the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work  under  his  fu- 
prcme  aufpiccs.  This  determination  came  opportunely 
to  justify  the  precept,  '  That  Kings  are  infpired." 

"  Tbe  figures  necefiary  for  the  work  having  been  ar- 
ranged and  corrected  by  the  author,  who  procured  an 
edict  marked  with  tbe  figns  of  wildom  and  happinefs, 
from  tbe  execution  of  which  tbe  work  was  to  be  printed 
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at  the  imperial  prefs  j  from  this  intrant,  the  old  and  well- 
attached  fervant  of  the  fultan,  be  who  was  brought  up 
in  purity  and  finceriry,  and  under  the  fhadow  of  the 
phoenix  protector  of  his  higbnefs,  one  of  tbe  guards  of* 
tbe  archives,  and  prefect  of  the  imperial  prels,  Efleld 
Abdul  Rahim,  after  having  recited  the  Bifmtllah,  ('  Bif~ 
tniilih  errahwi*  trrahlm;  In  the  name  of  the  merciful 
and  companionate  Cod,*)  immediately  commenced  the 
work.  But  what  was  purely  the  refult  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  his  majefty  is,  that,  without  the  neceflity  of 
having  recourfe  to  foreign  means,  by  the  .nflittance  of 
Allah,  and  by  uniting  the  numerous  artifans  to  be  found 
in  Constantinople,  the  necefiary  figures  were  engraved  on 
fifty-fix  plates  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daily 
corrections  of  the  author  caufed  the  printing  of  the 
work  to  be  foon  terminated.  At  length,  thanks  to  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  in  the  month  of  April,  1810,  the 
book  was  entirely  completed  and  delivered  to  the  binder. 
It  mult  be  acknowledged  that,  from  the  ufeful  facts  it 
contains,  the  other  productions  which  have  rendered  the 
reign  of  his  majefty  illuftrious  cannot  be  compared  to  it. 
Doubtlefs  it  has  procured  for  his  majefty  s  flave,  the  au- 
thor, under  the  fhadow  of  his  majefty's  power,  the  nume- 
rous rewards  with  which  bis  bighnef*  has  condescended 
to  honour  him. 

"  May  tbe  Deity,  whofe  power  is  infinite,  be,  till  the 
day  of  the  lift  judgment,  tbe  fupport  of  our  lord  apd 
mailer  tbe  Emperor  of  MufTulmen  ;  and  may  he,  for  their 
benefit,  perpetuate  our  fovereign's  power,  and  prolong 
bis  precious  life.  Such  are  the  withes  which  I  form  in 
honour  of  tbe  Prince  of  Prophets." 

Immediately  after  this  unique  preface,  a  table  of  the 
contents  of  the  three  volumes  is  given.  This  table  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fecond  preface,  confuting  of  little  elfe  than  a 
repetition  of  what  had  already  been  faid  by  the  author. 
We  are  there  informed  that  the  production  had  been  be- 
fore prefented  to  the  fultan  Mahmoud  in  the  year  iUsy- 
16,  under  the  title  of  the  "Mirror  of  the  Objects  in 
Human  Anatomy."  The  author  concludes  by  obferving, 
that,  among  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
publication  of  tbe  work,  may  be  enumerated  the  re- 
proach, made  by  many  perfons,  of  ignorance  in  tbe  phy- 
ficians  of  the  empire  with  regard  to  the  new  doctrines  111 
anatomy  and  medicine. 

As  to  the  works  of  tbe  ancients  on  medicine,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Arabians,  they  are  perfeftly  known  to  the 
Turks,  fince  they  are  to  he  found  in  all  the  public  li- 
braries. Toderiui,  in  his  time,  reckoned  more  tban  a 
hundred  volumes  in  the  library  of  St.  Sophia,  indepen- 
dently of  the  works  of  Avicenna  and  Averoes.  They 
have  tranflated  tbe  works  of  Hippocrates,  Andromacbus, 
Rufut,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  and  the  moll  celebrated 
mailers  of  Greece.  The  works  of  European  phyficiant 
are  alio  not  unknown  to  them;  for,  in  the  library  of 
Raguib,  pacha  at  Conftantinople,  there  is  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Sydenham  ;  and  it  is  well  known  thai, 
under  Muflapha  III.  the  friend  and  protector  of  Ottoman 
literature,  a  tranllation  of  the  Aphorifins  of  Boerhaave 
was  produced;  but,  till  the  prefent  time,  no  work  on 
medicine  or  furgery  had  been  printed. 

The  firft  volume  of  Chani-Zadeh's  book  contains  all 
that  relates  to  anatomy,  and  the  explanation  of  (lie  fifty- 
fix  plates,  which,  as  well  as  all  that  he  has  written,  appear 
to  have  been  taken,  in  part,  from  tbe  Italian  tranflations 
of  the  works  of  Benin  and  Palfin.  The  fecond  volume 
is  on  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  or 
phirfiolegf.  The  third  is  on  the  nature  of  difeales  and  tbe 
employment  of  remedies,  constituting  ne/ology  and  tArrft- 
jxuikt.  This  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces  and  an  intro- 
duction :  the  firft  preface  contains  only  a  ferics  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran  on  the  utility  of  medicine,  eulo- 
giums  on  the  lovereign,  and  apologies  of  the  author  for 
tbe  errors  which  may  have  inlinuated  tbemfclves  into  his 
production. 

It  ii  principally  with  the  view  of  alMing  thofe  who  are 
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Studying  medicine,  that  the  author,  Chlni-Zadeh,  re- 
folved  to  compote  hit  work  on  the  rules  of  Science,  the 
benefit  of  which  he  confiden  infinite.  He  therefore  par- 
ticularly recommend*  the  repeated  perufal  of  it,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  article*  occur,  a*  the  beft  meant  pf 
avoiding  error  and  forgetfnlnef*.  At  the  dofes  of  medi- 
cine* have  been  determined  from  the  period  of  infancy 
to  that  df  manhood,  he  notice*  the  necellity,  in  their 
administration,  of  considering  the  age,  fex,  and  Strength, 
of  the  patient,  a*  well  at  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  i* 
ufeleft,  be  thinks,  to  col  I  eft  a  great  variety  of  retried  iet 
for  the  fame  difeafe,  in  order  to  indulge  the  caprice*  of 
patient*)  for  mod  of  the  complicated  preparation*  are  to 
be  found  in  "  The  Provincial"  and  other  treatifes  on 
Materia  Medica,  At  the  end  of  the  work  there  ii  a  lid 
of  variou*  application*,  with  a  reference  to  all  thole  com- 
plaint* for  which  they  are  neceflary.  Independently  of 
medical  men,  the  author  folicit*  the  attention  of  rhofe 
perfon*  who  may  perufe  hi*  work,  to  dedicate  the  fame 
proportional  attention  to  the  feveral  articles  a*  he  de- 
voted to  their  compofition.  A*  the  work  i*  intended 
equally  for  thofe  out  of  the  medical  profeffion,  its  techni- 
cal abbreviation*  may  be  palled  over  when  they  are  not 
intelligible  ;  but,  in  general,  only  fimple  phrafe*  have 
been  employed  in  fubjecl*  relating  to  general  utility. 
The  author  difclaim*  the  prefumptuou*  thought,  that  the 
advantage*  of  hi*  book  will  extend  to  the  whole  world  ; 
though  be,  at  the  fame  time,  flatters  himfelf  that  it  will 
be  ufcful  to  fome  individual*.  For  admitting,  fay*  he, 
that  a  phyfician  in  pofTefTion  of  the  work  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  understanding  it,  he  would  not  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  fo  much  good  as  an  accomplished  medical 
man.  The  Utter  would  always  be  fuperior  to  him,  from 
hi*  practical  knowledge)  but,  on  the  other  band,  prac- 
tice alone  it  inadequate  toconftitute  a  learned  professional 
character  j  whatever  may  have  been  hi*  difpofition  or  op- 
portunities, a  profound  ftcdy  of  book*  wdl  be  equally 
neceflary.  Of  thefe  aflertions,  he  confidert  that  the  p re- 
fen  t  work  fornifhe*  numerous  Satisfactory  proof*.  In  all 
inflance*  he  defiret,  a*  the  recompense  of  hi*  labour,  not 
only  the  glory  of  having  ferved  hit  country,  but  alfo  the 
Satisfactory  conviction  of  his  having  contributed,  by  hi* 
unremitted  effort*,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

After  the  fecond  preface  comet  the  author**  Introduc- 
tion to  Therapeutic*,  the  arrangement  of  which  partake* 
of  that  of  other  workt  on  the  fame  fubjedt  t  the  third  and 
latt  book  concludet  with  a  Pharmacopoeia  in  Arabic  and 
Turkifh,  containing  319  formula,  applicable  to  ail  font 
of  difeafe*. 

Abridgment  of  the  General  Table  of  Content*.— Book 
I.  Anatomy.  Part  1.  Otteology;  Part  a.  Myology} 
Part  3.  Splanchnology}  Part  4.  Angeology  and  Neurology. 
_  Book  II.  Phyfiology  t  comprehending  Natural  Facul- 
ties, divided  into  si  article*. — Corporeal  Faculties,  in  xi 
article*.— Of  Inftinft,  or  the  Animal  Faculty,  13  article*. 
— Of  Difeafe*  in  general. — Of  the  Nature  of  Difeafe*. — 
The  Analogy  of  Difeafe*,  divided  into  8  articles. — On 
Averfion*  produced  by  d liferent  Caufe*. — On  the  Sign* 
or  Characters  of  Difeafe*. 

Book  III.  Nofology  and  Therapeutic* ;  comprehend- 
ing 10S  folio  page*,  and  55  article*,  on  feparate  Difeafe*. 

Vanination  it  treated  of,  at  M.  Biancbi  fayi,  in  an  in- 
tereflini  manner, considering  that  theauthorisaMuflul- 
man.  He  dwell*  particularly  on  the  importance  of  the 
difcoveiy,  and  infills  on  it*  advantage*  over  inoculation, 
which  had  been  long  known  among  the  Arabians.  He 
fays,  on  thi*  occafion,  that  fmall-pox,  though  before  un- 
known, penetrated  into  Turkey  at  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Selim  I.  The  hiftorv  of  vaccination  i*  given 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Caran  (De  Caro),  a  German  phy- 
fician, who,  according  to  M.  Bianchi,  firft  introduced 
vaccination  into  the  Eaft.  The  author  notice*  alfo  the 
experiment*  made  in  vaccination,  in  the  year  1800,  at  the 
palace  of  lord  Elgin,  at  that  time  the  British  ambaffador 
at  Constantinople,  as  well  at  thofe  inftituted  at  Vienna, 


in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  of  Auftria,  and  the  encou- 
ragements afforded  by  this  fovereign,  who  caufed  hit  own 
children  to  be  vaccinated.  He  quote*  entire  palTages 
from  the  different  treatifet  on  vaccination  by  Dr«. 
Ranque,  Lauren*,  Maudine,  and  Guillotin:  he  more 
particularly  recommends  the  work  of  the  latter  to  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  l>e  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  vacci- 
nation. The  fubjecl  is  terminated  with  a  conclusion, 
which  it  entirely  original,  on  the  mode  of  performing 
vaccination,  and  what  is  neceflary  in  the  operation,  or 
which  the  principal  periods  and  complications  are  de- 
fcribed.  The  vaccine  lymph  isobferved  not  to  be  always 
peculiar  to  cowt,  and  to  be  portable.  He  alfo  informs 
us,  that  which  wat  firft  obtained  at  Constantinople  came 
from  America,  Kngland,  and  other  countries  ;  but  that 
it  is  alfo  to  be  procured  in  the  village  of  Am  Aga,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kiadkhaneh,  in  the  environs  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  that  from  the  Lift  fource  many  tboufand 
perfont  nave  been  vaccinated. 

M.  Bianchi  informs  us,  that  there  have  long  existed,  at 
Constantinople,  hofpital*  for  lick  Muffulinen,  which  are 
called  by  the  Turk*  Tut'-y-KUnek.  The  greater  number 
of  the  imperial  mofqucs  have  fuch  eftablifhment*  annexed 
to  them,  but  the  molt  considerable  are  thofe  of  the  fultan 
Bayezid  Selim  and  fultan  Sulevman.  The  following 
temple*  have  alfo  institution*  ot  the  fame  nature;  viz. 
KbafTeki  Djamy,  Tfchinili  Djamy,  Mihrmahfultane, 
Djamifi,  and  Kilidj-  Aly-Pacha  Djamifi ;  a*  well  at  the 
Selimie,  at  Scutari.  There  are  alfoafylurat  where  patients, 
reclining  on  fofas,  are  dieted  in  a  careful  manner,  at  in 
hofpital*  properly  fo  called  ;  but  the  aSfiStance  of  medicine 
it  entirely  neglected.  From  the  word  Ntv  ltljad,  or  New 
Creation,  M.  Bianchi  wat  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  author, 
Ch&ni-Zadeh,  alluded  to  eftablifhment*  founded  by  the 
late  fultan  :  but,  a*  Bianchi  himfelf  had  wirneflcd  the  di- 
lapidated condition  of  all  the  hofpital*,  after  the  death  of 
the  above  fovereign,  and  a*  he  quitted  the  Levant  in  the 
year  1  Si 5,  he  thought  proper  to  procure  the  molt  recent 
information  a*  to  the  Hate  of  them.  He  wat  accordingly 
favoured  with  a  communication  from  Dr.  Maugin,  phyfi- 
cian of  the  French  hofpital  at  Pera,  in  the  luburbs  of 
Conftantinople,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  habita- 
tions of  European*.  A*  it  contain*  many  fatisfactory 
detail*  of  the  actual  ftateof  the  charitable  inftitutiont  of 
Conftantinople,  we  fhatl  infert  the  greater  part  of  it. 

"  Sir  $  I  fend  you  the  information  which  you  requeued 
on  the  ftate  of  the  hofpital*  and  druggist*'  fhop*  of  Con- 
ftantinople, at  the  time  of  my  departure;  as  well  a*  of 
every  thing  which  concern*  the  progreft  of  medical  fci- 
cnce among  Muftulmen. 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  fultan  Selim,  two  fchool*  were 
inftituted  at  the  Arfenal.one  for  the  instruction  of  pupil* 
in  mathematics  and  nautical  fcience,  another  for  tbe 
teaching  of  medicine  and  furgery.  Tbe  firft  of  them  wa* 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Brun,  a  French  engineer  ;  the 
fecond  under  that  of  M.  Gripili,  who  i*  of  Greek  delcent. 
Both  thefe  inftitutiont  flourifhed  at  long  as  the  fultan 
reigned,  and  while  his  meritorious  favourite,  the  p^cba 
HulTein,  lived;  but  the  death  of  this  admiral,  and  the 
dethronement  of  the  fultan,  have  involved  in  oblivion 
both  the  noble  eftablifhment*. 

"  Barracks  were  alfo  constructed  at  the  fame  time  at 
Scutari,  in  the  faubourg  of  Pera ;  thofe  of  the  arfcnal  and 
of  Topkhana  were  restored,  and  another  was  erected  at 
Levent-Tchiftlik ;  fo  that  each  was  provided  with  it* 
hofpital.  They  were  all  well  furnished,  but  particularly 
thofe  of  Scutari  and  Levant-Tchittlik ;  there  being  an 
European  phyfician,  and  a  fhop  for  medicines,  at  each  of 
tbem.  At  prefent  no  trace*  of  fuch  place*  are  to  be  feen  1 
the  barrack*  and  hofpital*  have  been  burnt,  from  the 
fpirit  of  incoordination  on  the  part  of  the  Janizaries,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  Muitapha  Baraiktar,  in 
November  1808. 

"  The  hofpitalt  of  the  Arfenal,  of  Topkhana,  and  the 
faubourg  of  Pera,  are  now  nothing  more  than  chamber* 
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of  barracks,  where  the  foldier  who  it  ill  expire*  of  the 
plague,  or  any  other  complaint,  unlefs  nature  is  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  conteft.  There  are  two  or  three  quackiftt 
practitioners,  almoli  dying  of  hunger,  to  vibom  the  itiri, 
or  public  trcafury,  allows  forty  or  fifty  pi  a  (I  res  per  month, 
(15  or  30s.)  in  order  that  it  may  be  faid  that  there  are 
titled  phylicians  at  the  places.  They  go  much  left  with 
the  view  of  treating  their  patients"  difcafcs,  than  with 
that  of  treating  themfelvcs  with  wine  and  brandy,  which 
they  invariably  prefer! be  for  every  diforder. 

"  When  the  Turkilh  fleet  is  put  into  commiffion,  the 
diforder  it  fomewhat  lefsj  but  there  is  a  contiderable  irf- 
creafe  of  expenfe,  particularly  for  the  medicine-cherts, 
which  the  phyfician  caufe*  to  be  prepared  at  forae  drug- 
gift's  (hop  in  Conftantinople.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  who  have 
a  perfect  underftanding  with  each  other,  and  charge  a 
great  price  for  an  inconfiderable  number  of  medicines. 
But  cuttom  demands  that  each  veflel  mould  be  provided 
with  its  medicine-cheft,  and  much  economy  could  not 
with  propriety  be  inftituted  in  fuch  instances.  But  to 
what  utility  can  all  this  tend,  either  on  land,  or  at  fea, 
when  well-qualified  medical  men  are  adequately  recora- 
penfed  for  their  attendance  on  the  fick  on- board  the  ad- 
miral's (hip  alone  f 

"  At  Conftantinople  there  are  at  prefent  only  hofpitals 
for  the  reception  of  tbofe  affected  with  the  plague,  and 
for  patients  fullering  either  under  external  or  internal 
difeaies  which  are  not  of  a  contagious  nature.  The  French 
government  lias  twos  one  at  Galata,  for  complaints  of 
an  ordinary  kind  ;  the  other  in  the  faubourg  of  Pera,  for 
fuch  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen  s^s  are  attacked  by 
pestilential  difcafe*.  The  Greeks  have  three  great  hofpi- 
tals, of  which  two  are  devoted  to  the  plague.  The  Latins 
have,  in  the  faubourg  of  Pera,  but  a  tingle  hofpital,  which 
is  del*  ined  equally  for  the  relief  of  tbofe  frittering  with  the 
plague  and  with  other  difcafes.  Thefe  are  all  the  hofpi- 
ta'.s  which  now  exift  at  Conftantinople  t  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  while  fuch  eftablifliments  do  honour  to 
humanity,  the  individuals  entruftcd  with  the  direction  of 
thofe  for  the  plague  are  accuftomed  to  engage  in  f pecu- 
lations, no  lets  barbarous  than  infolent,  on  what  each 
patient  is  likely  to  leave  them  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  they  regard  tbcmfelves  as  the  univerfal  legatees  of  all 
the  unfortunate  objects  that  are  brought  there,  and  that 
the  death  of  the  patients  is  the  more  certain  if  they  are  fo 
unlucky  as  to  poflefs  any  money  or  jewels.  In  addition 
to  fuch  villainy,  they  have  the  audacity  to  fend  for  fale, 
at  the  bazars  of  Galata  and  Conftantinople,  the  fpoils  of 
their  ill-fated  victims. 

"No  druggift's  (hop  in  Conftantinople  is  directed  by  a 
Turk:  molt  of  them  belong  to  Greeks,  a  few  to  Arme- 
nians, and  fome  to  Europeans.  As  this  profeflion  re- 
quires previous  ftudy,  the  Turks,  who  have  no  acade- 
mies nor  faculties  of  medicine,  and  who  never  travel  to 
gain  information,  feel  their  incompetency  to  undertake 
the  fuperintendance  of  fuch  eftablifhments. 

«'  It  was  in  the  month  of  June  18*0,  that  I  quitted 
Conftantinople;  and  ftnee  faw  with  much  pleafurc,  and 
a  lively  intercft,  the  work  which  you  (bowed  me.  The 
great  progrefs  juft  made  by  the  Turks,  in  the  publication 
of  this  production,  by  order  of  the  fultan  Mahraoud 
him(elf,  at  once  proves  that  the  fovereign  prefers  difcoun- 
tsmancing  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  that  be  is  in 
poiTeffion  of  fumcient  power  to  filence  fanaticifra,  which 
would  not  have  failed  to  advance  loud  remonftrances 
againft  the  impiety  of  reprefenting  human  figures  1  but 
fuch  complaints  might  have  been  anfwered  by  the  aflur- 
ancc  that  the  plates  were  not  executed  with  trifling  or 
futile  views. 

"If  reafon  (hould  ever  gain  the  afcendancy  among  thefe 
people,  the  fultan  will  cftablifti  hofpitals,  and  caule  laza- 
rettos to  be  constructed  at  Proti,  an  ifland  opposite  the 
capital,  in  order  to  arreft,  at  the  port  of  Conftantinople, 
the  fcourge  which  annually  decimates  the  Ottoman  cm- 
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pire.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec.  Mavoin — Paris, 
April  1 811." 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

In  the  prefent  philofophic  aee,  it  appears  needlefs  to 
difcufs  the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  being  guided  by 
reafon  in  our  pathological  investigations.  Very  few  pro- 
feflional  gentlemen  will  now  be  found  ftrifMy  empirical ; 
and  thofe  few  are  among  the  leaft  honoured  and  lea  ft  de- 
ferving  in  our  profeflion.  There  is  fomcthing  in  the 
human  mind  fo  prone  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  why,  and 
the  reafon  wherefore,  that  the  verieft  empiric  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyflc  will  never  be  contented  with  attaching 
himfelf  to  facts,  as  he  profefles,  without  regard  to  infe- 
rential reafoning.  There  is  fomething  fo  gratifying  to 
one's  love  of  fcience,  fomething  which  fo  evidently  lead* 
to  better  information,  even  in  the  vagueft  explanation 
of  natural  phenomena,  that  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that 
it  has  been  attempted  in  all  ages. 

Yet,  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory  of  medicine,  we  have 
had  frequent  occafion  to  (how  bow  fatal  has  been  the 
refult  of  too  much  theory.  Independently,  however,  of 
the  circumftance  that  what  is  injurious  to  the  progrefs 
of  fcience  in  its  infant  ftate,  may  ceafe  to  become  fo 
when  it  is  more  advanced,  we  have  found  hitherto  no 
fyftem  of  medicine  which  has  fufficiently  accounted  for 
all  morbid  phenomena,  or  in  which  many  huge  gaps  and. 
deficiencies  have  not  been  filled  up  by  gratuitous  after* 
tions. 

In  the  infant  ftate  of  medicine  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  theory  often  exerted  a  moil  decided  influence  on 
that  fcience.  But  the  paucity  of  facts,  the  data  whence 
the  theories  of  the  ancients  were  framed,  were  the  caufe 
of  their  frequent  errors.  They  were  like  labourers  at- 
tempting to  build  a  lofty  palace  with  a  few  (tones.  In  our 
own  time,  however,  we  have  fo  far  advanced  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts,  that,  though  much  remains  to  he 
done,  we  are  compelled  in  fome  meafure  to  generalize 
and  fyftematjze  our  knowledge,  which  elfe  would  become 
too  burtbenfome  for  memory.  To  follow  up  our  limile, 
we  may  be  faid  in  our  own  time  to  be  in  pofleflion  of 
materials  fufficient  for  building  a  ftableedifice  ;  and  hence 
we  may  now  look  forward  to  the  eftablilhment  of  a  fyftem 
which,  to  ufe  the  arrogant  cxpreflions  of  Darwin  "  may 
not  moulder,  like  the  llructures  already  erected,  into  the 
fand  of  which  they  were  competed,  but  which  may  It.md 
unimpaired  like  the  Newtonian  Philofopby,  a  rock  amid 
the  wafle  of  ages." 

We  (hall  not  paufe  here  to  enquire  into  the  utility  of 
fyftems  of  medicine.  Our  periodical  medical  publications 
have  lately  railed  much  uproar  againft  fyftem s.  It  muft 
be  obvious  to  every  one,  howe/er,  that  a  feries  of  dry  in* 
filiated  facts,  or  of  reafonings  applicable  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  phenomena,  can  never  be  fufficiently  remem- 
bered, or  indeed  perfectly  known.  Provided,  therefore, 
we  wander  not  into  the  mazes  of  hypothecs,  provided 
our  analogies  are  not  forced,  or  our  claflificuions  likely 
to  lead  to  erroneous  methods  of  practice,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  we  arc  advancing  our  knowledge,  clearing 
away  many  erroneous  notions,  and,  reconciling  many 
contradictory  opinions,  by  taking  general  and  extended 
views  of  diteafe.    See  vol.  xvii.  p.  .45. 

We  have  faid  that  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  man  fliould  precede  the  ftudy  of  pathology. 
Of  the  animal  ftructure  we  have  given  an  ample  account 
in  the  fir  ft  volume  of  our  work,  under  the  article  Ana- 
tomy} of  the  fecond  we  propofe  to  treat  under  the  ar- 
ticle Physiology.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more  clearly 
to  develope  the  opinions  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be  ne- 
cctTary  to  give  a  (hort  (ketch  of  the  economy  of  man,  and 
of  the  molt  prominent  fyftems  and  rnoft  important  llruc- 
tures which  belong  to  his  organization,  the  better  to  un- 
derstand in  what  difeafe  a  deviation  from  this  ftate  con- 
fifts. 

In  the  organization  of  man,  then,  the  firft  fyftem  to  he 
Y  confidered 
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confidered  it  the  nervous.  It  confifts  of  the  cranial  brain, 
the  Spinal  marrow,  nerve*,  and  ganglia.  By  means  of 
thU  fyftem,  all  mental  emotions  are  communicated  to  the 
other  parts  of  tbeanimal  frame,  and,  through  its  medium, 
all  external  imprefftons  are  communicated  to  the  mind. 
We  obferve  likewife  a  Jibrout  Structure  of  different  kinds 
in  various  parts i  as  mufcular,  ofTeout,  &c.  the  moft  ge- 
neral and  important  of  which  are  the  mufcular  ones.  To 
thefe  is  added  a  fundamental  cellular  Structure,  which  ap- 
pears to  connect  all  parts  of  the  other  fyftems  together; 
and  which  has  various  appearanccsin  regard  todiverfity  of 
fubfiance,  and  indeed  in  regard  to  the  Secretions  derived 
from  it.  The  union  of  thefe  three  fyftems  takes  place  in 
various  modes :  in  fome  cafes  in  tubes,  or  on  membranes, 
ice.  &c.  and  the  more  remarkable  of  thefe  unifons  may 
be  aptly  divided  into  the  digeftive,  refpiratory,  fanguife- 
rous,  fecernent, and  abforbent,  fyftems;  and  this  phyfiolo- 
gical  divifion  we  have  taken  as  the  bafis  of  our  arrange- 
ment, which  agrees  with  the  excellent  one  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Goon,  in  his  Physiological  Syltem  of  Nofology. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  however  to  all  the 
prefent  arrangements;  the  moft  important  of  which  is, 
that,  by  allowing  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner 
to  be  exclufively  directed  to  one  fyftem  or  to  one  organ, 
it  prevents  that  dueattention  being  paid  to  morbid  cate- 
nations, which  the  practice  of  phyfic  imperioufly  de- 
mands. There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
nofology  which  renders  this  error  a  venial  one.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  morbid  impreffionsare  generally  primarily 
made  on  one  particular  tiflue  or  organ  j  and  it  muft  be 
allowed  too,  that  a  fyftem  which  is  fecondarily  affected, 
often  fuffers  the  moft  Severely  ;  or  that  the  fyftem  Secon- 
darily affected  may  be  the  moft  important  to  life,  and 
hence  our  attention  Should  be  chiefly  directed  towards  it. 
We  will  however  venture  to  aSTert,  that  whoeverhasaflidu- 
oufly  ftudied  the  Structure  of  parts  and  their  phyfiology, 
cannot  fall  into  the  error  of  confining  his  attention  to  one 
part  of  the  animal  economy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reft. 

To  render  this  more  plain,  we  Shall  proceed  with  fome 
further  account  of  the  aaion  of  the  different  fyftems 
above  mentioned  upon  each  other.  If  the  animal  frame 
were  fo  constructed  that  no  inteftinal  motion  was  neceS- 
fary  for  the  continuance  of  its  external  actions,  we  could 
readily  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  the  nerves  would  be  unaf- 
fected bv  any  change  in  the  mufcular  fyftem,  and  the 
latter  might  produce  its  functions  without  any  impreflion 
from  the  former.  But,  when  we  fee,  that  the  cerebral 
functions  can  only  be  continued  while  blood,  pofTefting 
certain  properties  and  component  parts,  circulates  accor- 
ding to  given  laws  through Jts  Substance;  and  when  we 
coniider  that  the  mufcular  fyftem  can  be  called  into  ac- 
tion only  by  the  nervous  fyftem,  either  directly  by  means 
of  nerves,  or  indirectly  by  fluids,  deriving  fome  of  their 
properties  from  the  nerves ;  then  we  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  moft  certain  conviction  of  the  action  of  the  one  on 
the  other. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  at  what  part  to  begin 
firft,  when  Speaking  of  actions  which  are  thus  always  de- 
pendent one  on  the  other,  and  which  are  always  in  a 
circle.  We  take,  however,  the  heart ;  and,  fuppofing 
it  of  a  fibrous  fundamental  Structure,  and  Supplied  with 
blood  and  nerves,  we  proceed  to  confider  its  action.  A 
cavity  of  the  heart  called  the  left  ventricle,  having  received 
a  certain  Supply  of  blood,  propels  it  by  contraction  into 
the  aorta,  and  from  it  into  the  Smaller  arterial  branches. 
Thefe  branches  further  aflift  the  motion  of  the  blood  by 
contracting  their  circumference,  the  power  of  contrac- 
tion being  in  an  invcrle  ratio  to  the  diameter  of  the  tubes. 
The  terminations  of  arteries  are  further  affifted  in  pro- 
pelling the  blood  by  the  property  of  capillary  attraction  ; 
reins  reftore  the  fluid  to  the  heart  in  a  direct  Stream,  al- 
tered however  in  its  properties  ;  for  veflels  called  feecr- 
n«n(s  have,  by  means  of  an  affinity  exifting  between  their 
coats  and  certain  parts  of  blood,  removed  fome  parts  of 
that  fluid  }  and  other  veflels,  called  abjorbentt,  have  re- 
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ftored  a  portion  of  other  component  parts  previoufly  fe- 
creted  from  the  blood,  or  received  from  without.  The 
moft  obvious  change  undergone  during  this  circulation 
is  a  change  in  the  colour  ot  the  blood  ;  this  however  is 
reftored  by  Second  circulation  produced  by  the  other  ca- 
vities of  the  heart,  and  is  called  the  pulmonary  procef*. 
In  this  circulation  the  blood  appears  to  be  indirectly  ap- 
plied to  atmoSpheric  air,  and  hence  to  acquire  a  principle 
which  re  (tores  its  colour.  But  this  procefs  is  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  is  discon- 
tinued when  the  action  of  that  fyftem  is  fufpended. 
After  this  proceSs  has  taken  place,  the  blood  is  reftored 
in  its  priftine  Rate  to  the  heart.  The  changes  which  Se- 
cretion and  abforption  effect  in  the  blood  are  of  courfc 
depravation  of  its  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  repro- 
duction on  the  other.  Secretion  his  been  defined  "  a  pro- 
cefs  which  Separates  from  the  btood  fubftances  which  are 
not  found  in  that  fluid."  This  proposition,  as  it  Stands, 
is  fo  abfurd,  that  we  lhall  take  no  pains  to  confute  it. 
Secretion  is  better  explained  by  fuppofing  that  it  deprives 
the  blood  of  certain  of  its  elements,  and  combines  them 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  in  which  they  previously 
exiftcd  in  that  fluid;  and  further,  that  our  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  is  not  Sufficiently  accurate  to  detect  the  elements 
(Strictly  Speaking)  of  this  rc-coropofition. 

The  number  of  the  various  Secretions  is  too  great  to 
be  here  detailed.  Some  of  them  are  re-abforbed,  and  fome 
paSs  Srom  the  body  by  various  outlets.  Previous  to  thefe 
circumftances,  however,  their  progrefs  is  retarded,  and 
their  nature  changed,  by  fubftances  called  gland*.  The 
ak/orbrnti  receive  thefe  Secretions  from  the  whole  funda- 
mental or  cellular  Structure  ;  they  receive  the  fluid  previ- 
oufly Secreted  from  the  blood  ;  they  further  receive  from 
certain  expanfions  of  the  fundamental  or  cellular  Struc- 
ture extraneous  bodies.  Thefe  are,  the  Ikin,  the  lining 
of  the  pulmonary  air-cavities,  and  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  abforption  from  the  fkin  is  in  general  probably  Small ; 
though,  when  internal  abforption  is  deficient,  cutaneous 
abforption  is  no  doubt  increased.  OS  the  pulmonary  cavi- 
ties the  foreign  matter  abforbed  is  derived  from  the  air. 
The  nature  of  ihisabforbed  matter  is  not  precisely  known : 
It  is  indifpenfably  necefl'ary,  however,  to  the  performance 
of  life.  But,  the  greateft  portion  of  extraneous  matter 
is  abforbed  from  thealimentary  canal.  The  whole  of  this 
canal  is  perhaps  an  abforbing  as  well  as  Secreting  Surface; 
a  peculiar  portion  of  it  is  however  much  more  active  than 
the  reft ;  and  this  portion  it  placed  fo  far  down,  that  the  fo- 
reign bodies  received  have  had  time  to  fuffer  the  changes 
induced  by  the  Secretions  poured  into  the  canal,  and 
thereby  to  have  its  nutritive  part  Separated  from  that  ex- 
crementitious  mafs.  The  great  extent  of  this  expansion, 
its  numerous  Secretions,  the  dole  relation  it  holds  with 
the  nervous,  its  intimate  relation  with  the  vafcular,  SyS- 
tern,  and  by  their  means  indirectly  with  every  part  of 
the  body,  render  it  perhaps  the  moft  frequent  medium  of 
general  dilturbance  in  the  human  frame;  and  hence  it 
may  with  great  propriety  be  considered  in  the  firft  part 
of  our  pathological  difquifitions. 

The  view  we  have  taken  oS  the  human  frame  clearly 
indicates  the  impoffibiliry  of  ever  forming  a  nofology  in 
the  old  and  relinked  ufe  of  the  term ;  that  is,  an  arrange 
rnent  of  difeafes  founded  on  the  affumption  that  an  indi 
vidual  part  or  a  Separate  Structure  can  be  disordered 
without  involving  the  reciprocal  aftion  of  various  othei 
parts.  When  the  pbyfician,  therefore,  rinds  fever  ar- 
ranged under  the  clafs  Htetnatica,  he  is  not  to  fuppofe 
that  we  are  disinclined  to  admit  the  important  part  which 
the  nervous  fyftem  has  in  this  difeaSe;  and  Soon  of  many 
other  orders,  genera,  and  fpecics. 

In  this  place  we  muft  recur  to  our  article  Nojolocy, 
in  order  to  offer  fome  apology  to  our  readers  for  neglect- 
ing to  redeem  our  promiie  of  ufing  Cullen's  fyftem.  We 
truft  this  promiie  will  be  deemed  better  "honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance,"  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  many  errors  had  been  complained  of  in  Cullen's 
3  arrangement, 
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arrangement,  even  from  5t»  firft  publication  ;  and  that, 
Since  that  period,  phyfiology  and  pathology  have  made 
fo  much  progreCi,  that  they  may  literally  be  Said  to  be 
revolutionized.  Nor  is  the  fyftcm  we  have  adopted  to  be 
confidered  at  a  crude  Speculation,  unmatured  by  experi- 
ence, or  unsanctioned  by  general  alien  t.  It  is  founded 
on  the  cleared  and  moft  comprehensive  view*  of  the  ani- 
mal economy ;  and  its  projector  was  entirely  free  from 
that  fatal  error  of  mod  new  Syftem-makert,  that  of  defpi- 
fmg  the  labours  of  bis  predeceflbrs  in  the  fame  path. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  availed  bimfelf  of  all  that  had 
been  done  before  him  by  Sauvages,  Pinel,  Linnxus,  Cul- 
len,  Vogel,  and  many  others  ;  and  has  added  the  infor- 
mation which  long  Study  and  experience  had  furnilhed 
him  with.  A  Stronger  reafon  than  all  thefe,  which  has 
induced  us  to  employ  Dr.  Good's  nofology,  it  its  claffical 
and  correct  nomenclature.  Our  medical  technicology 
abounds  in  the  moft  barbarout  and  abfurd  appellations  ; 
which,  fo  far  from  having  any  meaning,  or  affording 
any  account  of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  difeafe,  often 
ferves  only  to  perpetuate  fome  ancient  and  ridiculous 
notion.  Often  derived  from  the  oriental  languages,  half 
latinifed,  they  have  been  long  cenSurcd  by  cTaflical  phy- 
sicians; and  fome  alterations  have  accordingly  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  But  it  was  referved  for  Dr.  Good 
entirely  to  alter  the  medical  nomenclature,  and  at  once 
to  fimplify  and  adorn  a  very  dry  and  uninviting  Sub- 
ject. We  may  further  remark,  that  Dr.  Good's  work  it 
patronifed  by  the  heads  of  the  medical  profeffion  in  Eng. 

We  (hall  now  give  an  outline  of  the  different  Syftems, 
or  claudications,  of  difeafes,  which  have  fucceflivcly  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  few  remarks  we  (hall  make  as  we  go  on, 
will,  we  think,  furnilh  additional  reafons  for  the  courSe 
we  mean  to  adopt,  of  forming  the  great  body  of  our  ar- 
ticle upon  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Good. 

Dr.  Good  himfelf  very  judiciously  obferves,  that  no  art 
nr  fcience  can  be  acquired,  for  none  can  be  clearly  treated 
of  or  communicated,  without  arrangement.  All  nofo- 
logical  works,  therefore,  poffeSfing  any  value,  have  an  ar- 
rangement, or  method  as  it  is  called,  of  fome  kind  or  other. 

The  limp  left  arrangement,  if  it  be  in  any  way  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  the  alphabetic,  of  which,  in  the  prefent 
day,  we  have  many  copious  examples,  highly  valuable  at 
workt  of  eafy  reference,  though  fcarcely  entitled  to  rank 
under  the  character  of  Sy  Hematic  arrangement.  To  this 
clarification  belongs  the  very  excellent  and  important 
work  of  Dr.  Heberden. — Another  modification  which 
has  been  had  recourfe  to,  is  that  of  the  duration  of  dij- 
eafis,  as  divided  into  acute  and  chronic  ;  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  conliderable  antiquity,  and  has  defcended  to  us 
in  the  works  of  Arctseus,  and  of  Cseliiu  Aurelianus. — 
A  third  modification  has  confided  in  taking  the  anatomy 
of  the  animal  frame  as  a  ground- work  for  divisions ;  and 
confequently  in  aflbrting  difeafes,  as  has  been  done  by 
Jonfton,  Sennertus,  and  Morgagni,  (and  fince  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead  in  his  Medical  Precepts  and  Cau- 
tions,) into  thofe  of  the  head,  elicit,  belly,  limbs,  and 
almoft  every  other  part. — A  fourth  invention  has  fixed 
upon  the  '.'uppofed  aiufrt  of  difeafes  asabaSti  of  distribu- 
tion ;  and  to  this  has  been  upplied  the  epithet  etiological, 
from  the  Greek  term  ima,  a  cauSc;  it  has  acquired 
more  popularity  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  was  ef- 
pecially  embraced  by  the  fchools  of  Boerhaave,  Kiverius, 
and  Hoffman. — Sometimes  a  mixed  modification  has  been 
attempted,  as  in  the  nofology  of  Dr.  Macbride,  who 
takes  extent  for  his  firft  two  general  divifions  of  difeafes, 
as  being  universal  or  local  \Jti  for  his  third ;  and  the  age 
of  infancy  for  his  fourth  and  laft. — And  fometimes,  and 
far  more  generally  of  late  years,  the  nosological  fyftcm 
hat  been  built  upon  thedflinelite  fymptomt  of  difeafes  ;  the 
peculiar  marks  by  which  they  identify  themfelves,  and,  fo 
to  fpeak,  become  individualized  i  and  fuch  is  the  princi- 
ple adopted  by  Sauvages,  Linnaeus,  Cullen,  and  all  the 
moft  celebrated  nofblogifts  of  recent  times. 


This  lad  is,  in  effect,  the  only  method  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  attention  ;  for  it  it  the  only  one  that  will  ge- 
nerally hold  true  to  itfetf,  or  on  which  we  can  place  any 
dependance.  Of  the  feat  of  difeafet  we  often  know  but 
very  little  j  of  their  caufes  faroftener  dill  lefs  ;  but  there 
are  certain  marks  or  characters  in  the  ufual  progreSs  of 
moft  difeafet  which  uniformly  accompany  and  diftmguifh 
them,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  epithet  pathognomic 
hat  been  correctly  applied.  It  is  hot,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
tended that  thefe  didinctive  Signs  are  as  conftant  and  de- 
terminate as  many  of  the  distinctive  fignt  that  occur  in 
zoology  or  botany.  So  complicated  is  the  animal  machi- 
nery, fo  perpetually  alterable  and  altered  by  habit,  cli- 
mate, idiofyncrafy,  and  the  many  accidental  circum- 
stances by  which  life  is  diversified,  that  the  general  rule 
mud  admit  of  a  variety  of  exceptions  ;  and  is  here,  per- 
haps, rather  than  any- where  elfe,  bed  edablidied  by  fuch 
exceptions.  Yet,  after  all,  every  distinct  difeafe,  occur 
where  it  may,  and  under  what  peculiarity  of  conftitu- 
tion  it  may,  proves  fo  generally  true  to  its  own  courfe, 
and  is  fo  generally  attended  by  its  own  train  of  Symp- 
toms, or  "  co-incidents,"  (which  is  the  literal  rendering 
of  fymptoms,)  that  he  who  Steadily  attends  to  thefe  will 
not  otten  be  greatly  deceived;  "and  if  he  Should  be, 
(lays  Dr.  Good,)  he  can  find  no  other  guide  to  fet  him 
right." 

Plater  may  be  regarded  as  the  morning-dar  that  fird 
glimmered  in  the  hemisphere  of  Symptomatology,  at  Ser- 
vetus-  was  in  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
light  of  both  wat  feeble  and  tremulous  ;  but  it  twinkled 
in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and  led  on  to  the  brightnefs  of 
day.  His  work,  entitled  Praxis  Medica,  in  which  he 
gives  an  imperfect  Sketch  of  a  Symptomatic  plan  of  nofo- 
logy, was  published  in  i6oj.  Sydenham,  if  he  did  not 
avail  himfelf  of  it,  was  actuated  by  the  fame  quickening 
fpirit;  for  his  various  treatifet  andepiftles,  publifhed  for 
the  moft  part  miscellaneously,  are  a  practical  comment 
upon  Plater's  principle,  and  feem  chiefly  to  have  ftirred 
up  the  well-Stored  and  comprehenfive  mind  of  Sauvages, 
who  wat  peculiarly  attached  to  Sydenbam't  opinions  and 
practice,  whom  he  is  continually  praifing,  and  whom  he 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  "  Anglus  Hippocrates,"  to 
that  full  illustration  of  the  Symptomatic  method  which 
has  given  form  and  being  to  almoft  every  attempt  thai 
has  fince  appeared  upon  the  Subject. 

Sauvagm  firft  published  the  outlines  of  his  plan  in  Jj%t, 
in  a  duodecimo  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Nouvclles 
Claffes  dc  Maladies,"  after  having  Submitted  his  intention 
to  the  judgment  of  fioerhaave.  This  precurfory  Sketch 
defcended  no  lower  than  to  the  divifion  of  genera ;  but, 
having  been  encouraged  to  perfevere,  he  laboured  on 
the  Species,  and  introduced  them  in  their  proper  fuccef- 
fion  into  a  new  and  more  extenfive  edition  of  his  work, 
published  in  1763,  in  five  volumes  octavo;  and,  conti- 
nuing his  exertions  yet  further  in  the  fame  vineyard, 
he  put  his  finifhing  hand  to  the  great  taSk  he  had  under- 
taken by  preparing  a  ftill  more  complete  and  final  edi- 
tion, which  he  did  not  live  to  publish,  but  which  was 

f riven  to  the  world  Shortly  after  his  death,  in  1768,  in  two 
arge  volumes  quarto. 

The  "  Nofologia  Methodica,"  for  fuch  is  the  title  of 
M.  dc  Sauvages's  work,  is,  indeed,  an  Herculean  la- 
bour. It  confifts,  in  its  lateft  and  moft  perfect  form, 
of  three  distinct  arrangements,  a  Symptomatica!,  aa 
etiological,  and  an  anatomical,  fo  as  to  accommodate 
hfelf  to  the  tafte  of  the  old  School  as  well  as  of  the 
new.  The  Symptomatica!,  to  which  the  other*  are 
profeffedly  Subordinate,  is  by  far  the  moft  extensively 
elucidated ;  and  comprises  ten  claffes,  (each  introduced 
by  an  elaborate  pathological  fynopSis,)  upwards  of  forty 
orders,  more  than  three  hundred  genera,  and  an  almoft 
innumerable  hod  of  Species.  "  Quel  n ombre  prodigieux 
d'ennemis!"  exclaims  M.  deRatte,  alluding  to  this  vaft 
mufter,  in  hit  eulogy  on  the  author,  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  Montpellier;  or  rather  allu- 
ding 
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ding  to  the  fomewhat  (mailer  mufter  of  the  preceding 
edition,  for  the  Lift  was  not  then  publilhed.  We  have 
yet,  however,  to  add  the  varieties,  which  under  feveral 
ipeciesare  not  few;  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  every 
variety,  fpeciet,  and  genus,  as  far  as  their  relative  cha-. 
racier*  will  allow,  is  allotted  a  definition,  lilt  of  fyno- 
nyras,  hiftory,  diagnolis,  prognoua,  and  mode  of  curej 
with,  frequently,  an  exemplification  of  cafes,  and  a  brief 
Aatement  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  other  writers,  be- 
fore we  can  fairly  appreciate  the  entire  mafs  of  matter 
with  which  the  volumes  of  M.  de  Sauvages  abound.  He 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  defirous  of  collecting  mate- 
rials of  every  kind  and  quality  from  every  quarter  to 
which  a  market  was  open  5  and  of  following  up  every 
deviation  from  health  into  all  its  pofTible  as  well  as  its 
actual  (hades  and  ramifications,  fo  that  no  man  might 
have  to  add  a  fyllable  to  his  work  after  him.  It  is  not 
very  furprifmg,  therefore,  that  a  work  thus  conftituted 
and  conducted  Ihould  be  considerably  too  diffufe.  This 
is  its  leadingerrorj  yet  it  is  not  a  venial  one,  and  was  by  no 
means  deftitute  of  advantage  at  the  time  of  its  commif- 
Con  i  for  the  very  amplitude  the  work  evinces  rendered 
it,  when  firft  complete*!,  a  fort  of  nolotogical  bazar,  to 
which  every  one  might  have  recourfe  who  was  in  purfuit 
of  this  new  branch  of  ftudy;  and  where  he  might  ac- 
commodate himfclf  with  whatever  articles  he  Hood  in 
need  of. 

To  the  time  of  Cullen  the  general  outline  or  claflific 
arrangement  of  Sauvages  was  left  without  much  disturb- 
ance ;  for,  although  the  order  of  fucceflion  was  changed, 
and  changed  differently  in  every  new  attempt,  the  names, 
in  a  few  inltantes  diversified,  and  occafionally  fome  addi- 
tion made  to  the  number,  ftill  the  ten  Sauvagefi.m  clalfes 
were  fubftantially  retained  and  adhered  to.  Thefe  claflcs 
arc  as  follow  : 

I.  Vtlia,  Cutaneous  Difeafes. 

II.  Frbrtt,  Fevers. 

III.  Phttgmafuc,  Inflamma- 
tory Fevers. 

IV.  Spa/mi,  Convullive  Dif- 
eafes. 

V.  Anhctationa,  Difficult  Ref- 
piration. 

The  ten  clalfes  comprife  forty-four  orders,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  genera, and  about  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred fpeciesj  being  rather  more  than  an  average  of  eight 
to  each  genus. 

In  Linnata,  while  the  above  claflcs  remain  fubftantially 
the  r.uiie,  their  order  cf  fucceflion  is  varied,  the  names 
confiderably  altered,  apparently  from  a  preference  of 
Latin  to  Creek  terms,  (as  in  the  ufe  of  Mentales  for 
Vefanise,  Motohii  for  Spafmi,  and  Deformes  for  Ca- 
chexia: ;)  and  the  lift  of  clalfes  is  increafed  to  eleven,  by 
advancing  the  Exanibematica:  of  Sauvages,  which  in  him 
occurs  as  an  order  of  Phlegmasia,  to  the  rank  of  a 
diftinct  clafs;  while  the  clafs  Vitia,  with  which  Sau- 
vages opens,  is  by  Linnaeus  thrutt  to  the  end  of  the 
fenes ;  which  at  length  will  appear  as  follows  i 

ExanihrmalUi,  Eruptions.   1  Stotorii,  Involuntary  Mo- 
t'ri'irt,  Common  Fevers.  tions. 
J'hlogiiliei,     Inflammatory  '  S»i>prrflbrii,  Obstructions. 


VI.  Debilitate/,  Debilities. 

VII.  Dolara,  Local  Pains. 

VIII.  VejanU,  Defects  of 
Judgment. 

IX.  fYuxui,  Fluxes. 

X.  Cachexia,  General  De- 
bility. 


Fevers. 
Volont,  Painful  Difeafes. 
MiKlalti,  Lofs  of  Judgment. 
Quiet uU  1,  Lofs  of  Motion. 


Evacualorii,  Evacuations. 
Drjormct,  Changes  in  the 

Solids. 

Vitia,  Changes  in  the  Sur- 
face. 


The  Siuvagefian  genera  are  not  much  interfered  with  in 
refpect  to  number.  Upon  the  whole  they  are  rather  ex- 
tended, and  amount  to  %i6.  The  generic  names,  how- 
ever, arc  occafionally  altered,  and  the  definitions,  which 
are  formed  by  an  almoft  conltant  reference  from  one  ge- 
nus to  another,  are  neceflarily  drawn  up  in  very  differ- 
ent terms,  in  order  to  quadrate  with  fuch  a  change. 


Some  degree  of  abbreviation  is  unqueftionably  hereby 
produced,  which  is  always  defirable  when  accompanied 
with  perfpicuity.  But  there  are  few  cafes  in  which  the 
author  has  not  preferred  the  definitions  of  Sauvages, 
though  frequently  too  diffufe  ;  for  the  perpetual  aim  at 
brevity  in  Linnaeus  leaves  him  too  general  where  he  has 
not  occalion  to  refer  to  other  difeafes,  and  too  perplexed 
and  intricate  where  he  has. 

The  great  object  of  Vogtl  was  to  fupply  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  omtffions  on  the  part  of  Sauvages ;  and  hence 
he  gives  a  mufter  of  not  lefs  than  560  genera,  being 
nearly  double  the  number  of  his  great  prototype.  But, 
to  accomplifli  this,  be  has  been  compelled  to  elevate  to 
the  rank  of  genera  a  great  multitude  of  affections  which 
ought  only  to  be  contemplated  as  Ipecies,  many  of  which 
are  merely  fymptomatic  of  other  difeafes,  and  not  a  few, 
as  Rifus,  Fletus,  Sufpirium,  Clamor,  (fome  of  them, 
indeed,  derived  from  Linnsus,)  which  have  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  difeafes  at  all.  In  his  cladific  arrangement, 
while  he  takes  Sauvages  for  his  guide,  h*  changes  the 
line  of  fucceflion  as  confidently  as,  though  in  a  different 
manner  from,  Linnzus.  He  degrades  the  Exanthema- 
tici  of  the  latter  from  a  claflific  polt,  and  introduces  them, 
as  well  as  the  Phlegraafia?  of  Sauvages,  as  mere  orders 
under  his  clafs  Febres.  He  unites  into  one  clafs  the 
Anhelationes  and  Debilitates  of  Sauvages  under  the 
name  of  Adynamic;  and,  having  thus  reduced  the 
number  of  the  Sauvagcfian  claflcs  to  nine,  he  raifes  them 
to  eleven  by  the  creation  of  two  new  claffes,  which  he 
calls  Hyfercxstheses,  and  Deformitates;  the  former, 
properly  enough,  feparating  Sauvages's  "  morofities  of 
the  ftomach"  from  genuine  "mental  diforders,"  and  the 
latter  including  external  deformities  of  a  prominent  cha- 
racter. We  fliall  enumerate  his  clalfes  according  to  his 
own  arrangement  in  the  year  1764,  as  follows: 


Febm,  Fevers. 
Profluvia,  Evacuations. 
Epifclirja,  Suppreflions. 
Dvtorei,  Pains. 
Spvj'mi,  Spafms. 
Adynamic,  Debilities. 
HuperejUrfct,  Depraved  Sen- 
fat  ions. 


Cachait,  General  Debility. 
Pa'anoitc,  Aberrations  of 


Vitift,  Superficial  Deformi- 
ties. 

Dc/armitata,  Solid  Defor- 
mities. 


His  definitions  are  peculiarly 
S  more  tha 


concife,  but  convey  too 
frequently  nothing  "more  than  general  and  indiftinct 
ideas  1  while  his  new-created  terms  are  peculiarly  long 
and  cacophonous,  as  in  the  words  Hypol'padicos,  Diony- 
fifcus,  and  Hyperartertifcus.  For  his  fpecies  and  varie- 
ties, or  rather  thofe  he  has  not  elevated  to  a  higher  rank, 
he  feems,  like  Linnaeus,  to  have  depended,  for  the  molt 
part,  upon  Sauvages. 

The  fyfterd  of  Sagar  makes  lefs  deviation  from  that  of 
Sauvages  than  either  of  the  preceding;  and  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  enlargement  than  a  re -modification 
ofit.  In  various  refpeits,  indeed,  it  alters  tiie  feries  of 
fucceflion,  but  it  retains  the  name  of  every  clals ;  though 
it  incrcafes  the  number  from  ten  to  thirteen,  by  advan- 
cing the  Sauvagcfian  orders  of  PLAGiE  and  Exantke- 
maticje  to  the  rank  of  claffes,  and  by  introducing  a 
new  clafs  denominated  Suppression  ts,  defigned  to 
correfpond  with  a  confiderable  part,  though  not  the 
whole,  of  the  SupprefTorii  of  Linnxus,  as  Linnzus  in- 
tended this  lalt  to  correfpond  with  a  confiderable  part, 
though  not  the  whole,  of  the  Anhelationes  of  Sauvages. 
Sagar's  Nofology  was  publilhed  in  1776.  His  claflcs 
are — 


iltia,  Cutaneous  Difeafes. 
Plag*,  Wounds. 
Cachexia,  General  Difeafe. 
Doivrts,  Pains. 
Fiurut,  Fluxes. 
Supprtjftonti,  Suppreflions. 
Spaj'm,  Spafins. 


Anhelationes,  Defective  Rel- 

piration. 
Dtbtlitattt,  Debi  1  i  1  i  es. 
Exanthemata,  Eruptions. 
Phlr$tnajUt,  Inflammations. 
Febrei,  Fevers. 
Veftnut,  Madnefs. 
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Sugar's  definition*  are  raoftly  taken  with  little  variation 
from  Sauvage*;  but  are  rendered  intolerably  long  by 
confounding  Sauvage*'*  generic  charafters  with  his  ge- 
neric defcriptions,and  running  the  two  together :  fo  that, 
in  (lead  of  eighteen  or  twenty  word*,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  ntmoft  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  more  than  the 
Linnaean canons  permit  in  botany,  we  hayefometimet  up- 
wards of  a  hundred,  filling  an  entire  page,  as  in  rubeola, 
whofe  definition,  if  To  it  may  be  called,  extends  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  lines ;  and  in  aphtha,  which  employ*  a 
hundred  and  thirteen.  He  is  left  redundant  in  the  num. 
ber  of  his  genera  than  Vogel,  though  he  make*  a  boa  ft 
of  having  extended  them  to  351.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  as  Culien  obferves,  to  have  boafted  of  hav- 
ing exercifed,  in  an  equal  degree,  his  power  of  compref- 
(ion.  The  fyftetn  of  Sagar  i*  rendered  more  complete 
than  either  Vogel'*  or  Linnaeut'i  by  being  filled  up  with 
hi*  fpecie*.  Thefe,  however,  are  deduced,  with  occa- 
fional  alterations,  from  Sauvage*,  and  exhibit  the  fame 
verbofity  a*  bis  genera. 

The  main  object  which  Cullen  propoled  to  hiinfelf, 
and  a  more  important  he  could  not  lay  down,  was  that  of 
brevity  and  fimplicity  ;  and  the  Sauvagefian  claflificarion 
(for  Sagar'*  was  not  then  before  the  public)  offended  in 
both  refpe&s.  He  determined,  therefore,  upon  changing 
it,  and  re-cafting  the  fyftem  from  its  commencement. 
Iullead  of  ten  claffes,  he  conceived  that  four  might  fuf- 
fice,  formed,  as  he  propofed  to  form  them,  of  a  caliber 
capacious  enough  to  fwallow  up  all  the  reft.  He  moulded 
bis  four  claffes  accordingly,  and  diftinguiftted  them  by 
the  names  cf 


PyeiU,  Febrile  Diforder*. 
Aeurfl/is,  Diforders  of  the 
Nerve*. 


Cachtiut,  General  Diforder. 
LocaUi,  Local  Difeafes. 


Influenced  throughout  the  whole  of  bi*  reform  by  the 
lame  fpirit  of  fimplicity  and  concentration,  he  reduced 
the  forty-four  orders  of  Sauvage*  to  twenty,  and  his  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  genera  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
He  next  carried  bi*  pruning  hook  into  the  field  of  fpe- 
cie* ;  forae  be  found  to  be  repetition*  of  the  fame  difeafe 
occurring  under  different  genera,  and  other*  mere  fymp- 
toms  of  other  diforder*,  inftead  of  diftinct  or  idiopathic 
affection* ;  all  which  were  fteadily  lopped  off  >  and,  in 
thi*  manner,  the  reduction  in  the  foecie*  bore  an  equal 
proportion  to  that  in  the  genera.  The  genera  and  (pe- 
des that  remained  were  next  enlifted  into  hi*  own  fer- 
vice,  rooftly  with  the  refoeaive  names  afligned  them  by 
Sauvage*,  though  the  definition*  were  generally  re  com- 
piled, and  apparently  modelled  in  confonance  with  the 
reformer'*  own  practical  obfervations. 

Thus  completed  and  fit  for  ufe,  the  new  fyftem  wa* 
firft  ftarted  in  the  largeft  medical  fchool  of  Europe,  it* 
author  presiding  at  the  head  of  it.  It  i*  not,  therefore, 
furprifing,  that  it  mould  inftantly  have  rulhed  into  popu- 
larity, and  become  a  fubject  of  general  approbation.  Yet 
it  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  tin*  adventitious  fupnort  to 
introduce  it  to  public  favour.  Its  aim  at  fimplicity,  as 
well  in  extent  as  in  arrangement,  was  noble,  and  be  (poke 
correct  views  and  a  comprehensive  mind  s  it  promifed  a 
defirable  facility  to  the  ftudent,  and  a  chaftc  finifti  to  the 
architecture  of  the  nofological  temple.  The  author 
mowed  evidently  that  he  had  laboured  his  attempt  in  no 
ordinary  degree  ;  and  many  of  his  definition*  dilcovered 
a  m aft ery  that  had  never  before  been  exemplified  1  pic- 
tares  painted  to  the  life,  and  of  proper  dimenfion*. 

To  thi*  extent  of  praife  Dr.  Cullen  i*  fairly  entitled. 
That  his  fyftem,  neverthelefs,  has  faults,  and  infurmount- 
able  one*,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  deny;  for  tbey  meet  u* 
at  the  very  outfet,  and  run  through  the  whole  of  its  tex- 
ture and  conftitntion.  Dr.  Good  notices  the  error*  and 
inconvenience*  of  the  fyftem  under  the  three  following 
heads:  1.  Defective  arrangement.  ».  Want  of difcrimi- 
naticn  between  genera  and  fpecie*.  3.  Loofericfs  of  dif- 
'  tintfive  character  in  the  laft  general  divifion,  or  clafs. 
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We  (ball  have  occafion  to  notice  only  the  firft  and  laft  or 
thefe  heads. 

Of  the  four  claffe*  adopted  by  Dr.  Cullen,  the  firft  two. 
Pyrexiae  and  Neuroses,  have  confiderablc  merit,  and 
thi*  merit  it  exclufively  hi*  own.  Each  term  fugged*  to 
the  mind  at  once  a  peculiar  group  of  difcafes,of  fumcient 
range  for  a  leading  divifion,  and  occupies  a  province  pof- 
fefting  a  fort  of  natural  outline,  or  arrendijjement,  as  the 
French  chorographer*  denominate  it;  in  which,  if  the 
boundary  occafionally  fail  or  lote  ttfelf  in  the  adjoining 
provinces,  it  is  eafily  fupplicd  by  the  hand  of  art.  At 
times,  indeed,  it  fecms  difficult,  under  fuch  a  fyftem,  not 
tooverftep  the  natural  boundary  imported  by  thefe  term* 
in  their  common  ufe,  and,  like  the  late  ruler  of  France, 
to  give  in  many  parts  a  broader  and  an  altogether  arti- 
ficial outline  by  the  invafion  of  adjoining  diftricls  j  and, 
from  the  paucity  of  his  claffe*,  Dr.  Cullen  has  frequently 
found  himfclf  compelled  to  fuch  a  tranfgrefTion,  and  has 
afforded  us  a  palpable  inftanceof  it  in  the  very  clafs  with 
which  he  commences  ;  for  the  tribe  of  Hemorrhages, 
which  forms  one  of  its  orders,  have  no  direct  catenation 
with  any  idea  fuggefted  by  pyrexy  in  the  common  ufe  of 
the  term  j  they  require  coercion  to  bring  them  into  a 
ftate  of  union;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  Dr.  Cullen,  with 
all  the  force  he  could  employ,  has  found  himfelf  incapa- 
ble of  coercing  more  than  one  half  of  them  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  other  half  behind, 
or  rather  to  banifti  tbem  for  contumacy  to  the  extreme 
region  of  his  fourth  clafs.  So  that  in  bis  fyftem  they  ex- 
hibit a  wide  and  lamentable  divorce,  and  afford  a  ftriking 
and  perpetual  memorial  of  the  tyranny  which  pervades  it 
in  fpite  of  its  attractive  exterior. 

Still,  however,  the  firft  two  claffes  are  fubftantially 
good;  and  have  in  fome  (hape  or  other  been  copied  by 
almoft  every  fucceeding  nofologift.  The  third  clafs  has 
alfo  a  claim  to  attention,  though  the  term  Cachexia,  by 
which  it  is  denominated,  has  been  uled,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  ufed,  in  fenfe*  fo  extremely  different  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  that  it  by  no  means  fuggefts  to  the  mind 
a  connected  group  of  difeafes,  with  the  fame  readinefs  as 
Pyrexiae  or  Neurofes.  As  a  clafs,  indeed,  the  divifion  of 
Cachexia;  occurs  in  all  the  preceding  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Linnaeus;  and  fo  far  Dr.  Cullen  can  plead 
authority;  in  Linnasus  it  is  reduced  to  a  genus;  and  in 
Vogel  it  is  given,  with  Angular  imprecifion,  both  a*  a 
clal*  and  a  genu*,  diftinguiflied  by  a  mere  difference  of 
number.  Under  every  writer,  however,  the  term  is  em- 
ployed in  a  variou*  fenfe  ;  fometimes  importing  depraved 
external  colour  alone ;  fometimes  depraved  colour  and 
form  ;  fometimes  depraved  colour,  form,  and  fizc ;  ami 
fometimcB,  as  in  Cullen's  definition,  depraved  habit  of 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  body,  without  any  notice 
whatever  of  the  preceding  qualities. 

But  by  far  the  moft  faulty  and  incorrigible  part  of  Dr. 
Cullen's  arrangement  confiftt  in  bis  laft  divifion,  or  clafs, 
Locales.  It  has  no  fcicntific  relation  to  the  preceding 
claffes,  no  parallel  or  appofition  with  them.  To  have 
brought  it  into  any  fuch  kind  of  bearing,  the  whole  of 
the  former  (hould  have  been  denominated  conjunctively 
Universale!,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Macbride.  But 
thi*  would  have  deltroyed  the  general  cafting  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  have  produced  a  divifion  which  was  not 
wanted,  and  perhaps  does  not  exift.  It  muft  be  obvious 
to  the  (lighted  obferver,  that  the  fole  object  of  this  clafs  is 
to  form  an  appendix  to  the  three  preceding,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  receiving,  like  the  Cryptogamia  ot  the  botanical 
fyftem,  fuch  genera  as  the  foregoing  claffes  could  not  be 
brought  to  include.  From  its  name  and  capacity,  how- 
ever, it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  its  intention  ;  and, 
while  the  term  Hands  infulated  and  without  relation  to 
its  fellow-terms,  its  intrinfic  and  client ial  idea  (that  of 
particular  "part  or  place")  creates  an  infurmountable 
bar  to  the  reception  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  genera 
which  it  is  directly  intended  to  comprife. 

Of  thefe  difeafes,  therefore,  Cullen  has  been  obliged 
Z  •  to 
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to  give  a  lift  at  the  end  of  his  SynopfU,  under  the  title  of 
"  Catalogus  Morborum  a  nobii  otmflbrum,  <juos  omilliffe 
fortaflis  non  oportebat  i"  and  has  thought  himfelf  called 
upon  to  offer  an  apology  in  hi*  Prolegomena.  "  Thefe 
omifiions,"  fay*  he,  "I  confefs  and  regret;  but  various 
reafoii*  operated  to  the  omifJion  of  fome  difeafe*.  i.  In 
the  firft  place  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  feveral  utterly 
efcaped  our  attention,  z.  Next,  there  are  others, 
cicHtly  Anoint,  for  thick  a  Jit  place  cannot  be  found  in  our 
fx/lem.  j.  And,  laftly,  there  are  other*  whofe  hiltory 
among  medical  writers  ii  fo  imperfect,  that  no  fit  place 
or  character  can  bealligned  to  them." 

It  is  rhe  fecond  of  thefe  apologies,  which  we  have 
printed  in  Italics,  that  has  determined  us  in  the  courfe 
we  have  adopted,  of  rejecting  the  fyftem  altogether. 
Time  and  (fritter  attention,  may  overcome  the  evils  to 
which  both  the  others  relate.  But  the  utter  vant  nf Jit 
placcifer  trcll  kHOxn  difiafes  in  a  nofological  fyftem,  and 
this  too,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  ot  the  fyftem,  is  a 
defect  from  which  no  time  or  labour  can  ever  relieve  it. 

Since,  therefore,  the  diftinguilhed  reputation  of  Dr. 
Cullen  was  incapable  of  fecuring  to  his  nofological  fyftem 
the  popularity  with  which  it  was  at  firft  greeted  i  we  need 
not  wonder  if  a  hoft  of  learned  rivals,  few  of  whom  how. 
ever  have  humiliated  him  by  their  competitions,  fhould, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  have  endeavoured  to  offer 
fc hemes  big  with  the  fair  promifc  of  realifing  the  noble 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  free  from  the  defects  he  has 
exhibited.  Thefe  rival  attempts  may  be  fummed  up  in 
a  few  words :  for  fuch  is  the  difficulty  of  the  fubject,  that 
none  of  ihcm  have  been  eminently  fuccefsful ;  while  the 
greater  psrt  have  dropped  from  the  cradle  into  tbe  grave. 

The  chief  foreign  competitors  are  Sclle,  Plouquet,  and 
Pinel. — Stilt  is  ratbera  monogrammift,  to  borrow  a  term 
from  the  vocabulary  of  natural  hiftory,  than  a  writer  on 
general  nofology.  His  firft  attempt  was  confined  to  the 
province  of  fevers  alone,  and  appeared  at  Halle  in  1770, 
under  the  title  of  "Methodi  Fcbrium  naturalis  Rudi- 
ment*:" and  it  was  only  to  an  enlarged  edition  of  this, 
publiftied  at  Berlin  in  1786,  that  he  fubjoined  a  fpecimen 
of  bis  general  clafTcs.  They  are  altogether  theoretical ; 
and,  as  he  has  not  accompanied  them  with  their  refpective 
genera,  it  would  be  fupcrfluous  to  copy  the  claflification. 
The  cloudinefs  that  hangs  over  his  divilion  of  fevers 
leaves  us  without  regret  that  be  did  not  complete  bis 
entire  fcheme.  It  may  be  fulKcient,  perhaps,  to  obferve, 
that  in  his  "  Methodical  Pyretology,"  rheumatifm,  ca- 
tarrh, and  exanthems,  are  included  under  a  (ingle  genus. 

The  "  Outlines"  of  I'lvujuel  furnifh  a  fyftem  that  wan- 
ders leu  into  theory  ;  but  which  is  far  too  complicated, 
and  certainly  not  without  its  nebulofity.  It  was  pub- 
liftied at  Tubingen  in  1791,  in  four  volumes  octavo, 
under  the  following  title  : "  Delineatio  Syftematis  Nofolo- 
gise  naturz  accommodari."  It  is  lingulariy  didinguifhed 
by  the  author's  fondnefs  for  long  crabbed  words.  He 
made  a  far  better  prefent  to  the  public  a  few  years  after- 
wards in  his  "  Initio  liilliolh>c&  Medico-vrafluit,  el  CAi- 
rurgi*  rtalit }  or  Hints  towards  a  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Library,"  extending  to  feven  volumes  quarto,  in  the 
order  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement. 

To  Fmel,  as  to  Selle,  we  are  indebted  for  both  a  mo- 
nographic and  a  general  attempt.  The  firft  is  his  well- 
known  "Traite  Medico-Pbiioiophique  fur  l'Alienation 
Mentale  ;"  the  divilions  of  which  are  clear,  and  the  re- 
marks  of  high  praftical  importance.  The  prelent  writer 
will  be  found  to  have  availed  himfelf,  as  far  as  pofTible, 
of  the  advantages  which  this  excellent  treatife  affords, 
under  the  article  Insanity,  vol.  xi.  He  has  not,  how. 
ever,  been  able  to  make  the  fame  ufc  of  M.  Pinel's  "Phi- 
lofophic.il  Nofography."  It  is  too  refined  for  popular 
ufe,  and  too  indiltinfr  for  practical  benefit.  The  clafTcs 
are  as  follow:  1.  Fever*.  ».  Inflammations.  3.  Active 
Hxmorrhages.  4-  Neurofes.  5.  Lymphatic  Dileafci. 
6.  An  indeterminate  clafs  for  the  reception  of  diforders 
which  cannot  be  received  into  the  preceding  daffes,  or 


whofe  characters  yet  remain  to  be  afcertained.  This  lad 
divilion  evinces  a  woeful  want  of  lie  ill,  and  is  perhaps 
more  reprehenfible  than  the  Locales  of  Dr.  Cullcn.  M. 
Pinel  has,  moreover,  betrayed  a  lingular  itch  for  changing 
eftablifhed  terms  which,  in  many  cafes,  require  no  change 
whatever;  and  fupcrfediiicr  them  by  other*  which  are 
neither  more  true  to  correct  theory,  nor  more  euphonous 
to  a  correct  ear.  As  examples  we  may  notice,  that  in- 
flammatory fever  is  here  denominated  anzi  Jlcnic  j  bilious 
fever,  mrningo-gajiric  j  putrid,  adynamic  ;  malignant, 
ataxic. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  our  own  country,  we  (ball 
perceive  that  the  firft  attempt  to  improve  on  Cullen's 
fyftem  was  hazarded  by  Dr.  Macbride.  It  was  publiftied 
as  early_  as  1771,  and  con  fill  1  of  nothing  more  than  a 
nofological  tabic,  embracing  indeed  the  divilion*  of  ge- 
nera and  fpecies  (except  in  the  order  of  Velani*,  which 
is  left  imperfect,  from  an  indctermination  in  the  author's 
mind  upon  this  fubject),  but  totally  void  of  definitions. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Good,  that  this  unfitiilhcd  (ketch 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  lias  not  had  fufficient 
juftlec  rendered  to  it.  Its  chief  failure  confifti  in  the 
nature  of  its  clafl't-t  or  primary  divilions.  Thefe  con fift 
of  four;  Universal  Diseases,  Local,  Slxual,  and 
Infantile.  The  fecond,  or  loc.il  clafs,  is  evidently  de- 
rived Irom  Dr.  Cullen,  though  the  term  is  employed  in 
a  Drifter  fenfe  :  and  the  formation  of  a  clafs  of  Univcrfal 
Difeafcs  follows  naturally,  and  indeed  neceft'arily,  Irom 
the  inftitution  of  a  cl-ils  of  Local.  A  precife  line  of  dif- 
tinction,  however,  can  never  be  drawn  by  the  mod  de- 
licate hand  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  em* 
ployment  of  other  claftes  after  thefe,  whatever  be  their 
names,  ranges,  or  attributes,  muft  be  abfurd ;  for  the 
terms  Univerfal  and  Local  neceftarity  include  every  dif- 
eafe  in  nature,  and  leave  no  other  diftinflive  clafs  to  be 
added.  Yet  Dr.  Macbridc  appears  to  have  exhibited  as 
nice  a  {kill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  genera  and  fpecies, 
a*  he  has  want  of  (kill  in  his  primary  outline.  There  ii 
a  clearnefs,  a  neatnefs,  and  iimpiicity,  which,  f.iy*  Dr. 
Good,  "  J  have  endeavoured  to  avail  my  fell'  of,  wherever 
the  ltructure  of  my  own  fyftem  would  allow,  and  which 
I  have  often  left  with  regret  where  it  would  not."  Ko- 
thingcan  moreeftectually  (how  the  good  tafteaml  liberality 
of  Dr.  Cullen,  than  his  Latin  tranflation  and  introduc- 
tion of  the  firft  and  mod  extenftve  clafs  of  Mac  bride's 
Table  into  the  lad  edition  of  his  Synopfis,  for  the  purpofe 
of  companion  with  his  own  arrangement,  as  well  a*  with 
the  fyftems  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  molt  indebted. 

Another  Table  of  Difcafes,  diftributed  under  a  diffe- 
rent fyftematic  arrangement,  was  publiftied  not  many 
years  after,  by  Dr.  Crichton  ;  and,  like  the  preceding, 
unaccompanied  with  definitions  of  any  kind.  Its  claflcs 
are  eight,  confiding  of  Cullen's  four,  with  the  addition 
of  four  others,  for  the  purpofe  of  accommodating  thofe 
genera  which  are  chiefly  under  a  date  of  redrainr  in  the 
Culleniau  method  ;  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  names 

Of  H/TMORRHACI*,    FLVXUS,    iNTUMtSCEKTIJE,  and 

Epische&es.  This  afTuredly  offers  fome  improvement  j 
but  the  retained  clafs  Locales  is  fubject  to  the  common 
objeflion*  againll  it  ;  and  in  the  fubdivilions  of  this  claf* 
Dr.  Crichton  has  no  reafon  to  boalt  of  being  more  fuccefs- 
ful than  his  predeceftbrj.  He  feems  fcnlible,  indeed,  of 
the  difficulty,  and  appears  to  (brink  from  it ;  for  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  orders  of  the  local  clafs,  entitled 
Protapfus,  Luxatio,  and  Tumores,  he  has  withheld  bi* 
fpecies;  and  in  the  three  enfuing orders,  entitled  Vui- 
nus,  Ulcus,  and  Fractura,  he  has  equally  withheld 
his  genera.  For  the  mod  part  his  generic  and  fpecific 
diftinctions  exhibit  far  lefs  precifion  than  thofe  of  Dr. 
Macbride,  whild  he  has  mod  unaccountably  re  ft  o  red  the 
fymptomatic  fpecies  of  diieafes  which  Cullen  laboured  fo> 
mentorioufly  to  fupprefs.  It  isfomewhatiingular,therefore, 
that  Dr.  Crichton  mould  have  bed  fucceeded  where.  Dr. 
Macbride  principally  failed,  and  chiefly  failed  where 
Macbride  ha*  been  mod  fuccefsful. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Darritft  fyflem  of  nofology,  published  indeed 
foroe  years  before  Dr.  Crichton's,  is  founded,  not  on 
fy  roptomi,  but  on  theory.  The  author  of  Zoonomia  was 
a  man  of  great  genius,  faring  imagination,  and  extenfive 
reading.  See  p.  43.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  per- 
petually flung  with  a  defirc  of  distinguishing  himfelf  by 
feeing  things,  weighing  things,  and  combining  them,  in 
a  manner  different  from  every  one  elfe.  All  his  works 
give  proof  of  this;  and  (how  evidently  that  he  would  at 
any  time  rather  think  wrong  with  himfelf  than  think 
right  with  other  people.  His  nosological  fyftem  is 
founded  upon  his  physiological  principles  ;  which,  ft  ripped 
of  extraneous  matter,  may  be  told  in  few  mords,  fo  far 
as  they  ire  applicable  to  the  prefent  Subject.  The  brain, 
as  a  collective  organ,  is  the  fountain  of  life  and  Senfation, 
and  fends  forth  fibres  of  different  kinds  and  for  different 
purpoSes;  which  are  excited,  and  communicate  percep- 
tions to  the  organ  whence  they  originate,  by  four  diffe- 
rent claffes  of  ftimuli,  thoSeof  iimple  irritation,  of  fen- 
fation,  of  volition,  and  of  association  j  every  part  of  the 
animal  frame  having  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  influence 
upon  every  other  part,  and  operating  this  influence  by 
the  medium  oi  Sympathy  ;  in  conSequence  of  which,  Dr. 
Darwin  wasdefirous  that  his  own  theory  Ihould  take  the 
name  of  the  Sympathetic.  "  Every  idea,"  Says  he,  "  is  a 
contraction,  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibre*  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  fenle}"  and  hence  it 
feems  difficult  for  the  friends  of  Dr.  Darwin  to  repel  the 
charge,  that  ideas,  under  this  explanation,  muft  be  ma- 
terial fuhftances.  Health  he  contemplated  at  confiding 
in  the  natural  correspondence,  and  degree  of  correspon- 
dence, of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  to  their  respec- 
tive ftimuli,  and  difeafe  as  an  effefi  produced  by  any,  even 
the  (lighten,  deviation  from  luch  correspondence  in  any 
part.  Hence  every  fuch  efftfl,  in  his  opinion,  constituted 
a  difeafe;  and  what  is  commonly  fo  denominated,  and 
which  confifts  of  a  combination  of  Symptoms,  as  a  fever 
or  a  colic,  he  regarded  as  a  group  or  bundle  of  difeafes  \ 
A  Sort  of  Pandora's  box,  where  they  mufter  their  Secret 
or  collective  Strength,  and  whence  they  iffue  Simulta- 
neously. In  forming  his  nosological  arrangement,  he 
made  thefe  rffielt,  and  the  part*  or  organt  in  which  they 
manifeft  themfelvcs,  conftitute  his  genera  and  Species; 
while  he  derived  t.is  claffes  and  orders  from  their  proxi- 
mate (or  rather  what  upon  his  theory  are  fuppofed  to  be 
their  proximate)  caufes,  and  the  peculiar  characters  which 
thefe  caufes  exhibit  j  the  number  of  the  clafles  being 
four,  derived  as  may  be  eaSily  conjectured  from  the  four 
Sources  of  Stimulation  juft  referred  to.  "I  have  taken," 
fays  Dr.  Darwin,  "  the  proximate  cau(e  for  the  claffic  cha- 
racter. The  characters  cf  the  orders  are  taken  from  the 
excefs,  or  deficiency,  or  retrograde  action,  or  other  pro- 
perties, of  the  proximate  caule.  The  genus  is  generally 
derived  from  the  proximate  rff.cl.  And  the  fpecies  gene- 
rally from  :he  locality  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fyflem." 

By  proximate  cavje,  however,  Dr.  Darwin  does  not 
mean  what  is  generally  understood  by  this  phrafe,  namely, 
the  moil  Striking  or  char.icleriftic  Symptom  of  a  difeafe  j 
but  what  Should  frim  to  he  the  proximate  caufe  upon  his 
own  theory,  and  which  in  every  instance  mu/i  be  a  differ- 
ent and  often  a  directly  opposite  thing.  Thus  in  nicti- 
tation, the  proximate  eaufe,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
tenn,  is  a  "  rapid  and  vibrating  motion  of  the  eye-lid," 
which  ougiit,  "therefore,  to  constitute  the  character  of  the 
disorder.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Darwin,  however, 
this,  iiifteaii  of  being  the  proximate  cnufr,  is  the  proximate 
tfiiB  i  white  his  proximate  caufc  it  "increafed  irritation," 
which  is  the  remote  caufe,  as  the  phrafe  is  commonly  ex- 
plained. We  are  not  now  inquiring  which  is  the  more 
correct  ufe  of  the  terms  caufe  and  effect,  but  only  pointing 
out  the  variance  and  the  confusion  that  hence  neceflariiy 
vnfue.  The  perplexity  hereby  produced  mud  have  been 
an  effectual  bar,  had  there  been  no  other,  to  Dr.  Darwin's 
fyflem  ever  becoming  popular.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  others,  and  of  as  formidable  an  aSpect.   The  en- 


tire bafis  in  theoretical ;  in  Several  parts  visionary  s  the 
whole  nay,  therefore,  prove  hereafter  to  be  unfounded  ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  evidently  it  unfounded  at 
prefent.  But  the  direct  death-warrant  of  the  fyltem  con- 
Sifts  in  his  making  every  (ingle  proximate  effeS  (in  com- 
mon language  proximate  caufe,  or  fymptom)  a  distinct 
difeafe  ;  for,  as  the  fame  proximate  effect,  or  fymptom, 
may  be  produced  by  Several,  or  by  each,  of  what  Darwin 
calls  proximate  caufes,  and  which  conftitute  his  claffes, 
it  follows  that  the  very  fame  fpecies  or  Specific  difeafe 
muft  in  luch  cafes  belong  equally  to  fome  order  or  other 
of  Several  or  of  all  the  claffes  of  his  fyltem.  And  fuch, 
to  the  Student's  embarraffmcnt  and  furprife,  he  will  find 
upon  examination  to  be  the  real  fact.  Thus  while  Va- 
riola (Small- pox)  is  arranged  under  cl.  ii.  ord.  1.  gen  iii. 
Eruptio  Variolx  (Small-pox  eruption)  occurs  under  cl. 
iv.  ord.  1.  gen.  ii.  So  Hydrophobia  appe.irs  Sirll  in  i.  3. 
i.  and  afterwards  in  iii.  1. 1.  Diabetes  in  i.  3.  ii.  and  again 
in  iv.  3.  1.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  in  i.  i.i.  and  again 
in  i.  3.  iii.  being  twice  in  the  Same  claSs  ;  and  So  of  many 
others. 

Such  perplexity  Sets  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  method  at 
defiance;  yet  it  is  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of 
the  primary  divisions.  While,  to  make  the  fyflem  Still 
more  defective  and  incapable  of  practical  ufe,  its  author 
hat  given  us  neither  his  Specific  nor  his  generic  definitions, 
excepting,  indeed,  occasionally  ;  confining  himielf  en- 
tirely to  his  Latin  and  Englilh  names  ;  and  fending  us 
for  their  drfcr'tptiont  to  "the  Nofologia  .Vfethodica  of 
Sauvages,  and  the  Synopfis  Nofologia;  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
the  authors  to  which  they  refer."  But  fuch  an  appeal 
can  be  of  no  poffible  Service :  the  dileafes  in  Darwin's 
Syftem-  do  not  run  parallel  with  thofe  referred  to,  and 
the  descriptions  will  Icarcely  in  any  instance  apply. 

In  the  very  excellent  Medical  Dictionary  o)  Dr.  Parr, 
which  has  now  been  about  twelve  years  before  the  public, 
the  reader  will  find,  under  the  article  Nosology,  a  Syl- 
tematic  arrangement  of  difeafes  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  pafs  without  notice. 

In  laying  down  the  outline  of  his  Syftem,  Dr.  Parr  had 
his  eye  chiefly  directed  to  the  nosological  method  of  Scile, 
and  the  botanical  method  of  Jtiflieu.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  his  primary  division  would  conSift  not  of  claifet, 
but  of  what  he  intended  to  be  natural  orders,  or  families. 
Thefe  orders  are  twelve,  whofe  names  are  taken  Irom  the 
claffes  or  orders  of  Sauvages  or  Cullen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  SuPPft.KSSOft.it,  which  is  borrowed  from  Lin, 
nseus. 

Here  again,  therefore,  we  have  a  great  and  noble  aim, 
whatever  be  the  fuccefs  of  its  accomplishment.  But,  as 
a  natural  J'yjlcm,  even  in  botany,  is  to  the  prefent  hour, 
and  perhaps  always  will  be,  a  theoretical  rather  than  a 
practical  idea,  there  feems  very  little  expectation  that  it 
can  ever  be  realifed  in  medicine.  On  the  part,  therefore, 
of  Dr.  Parr,  the  attempt  was  a  bold  one  ;  and  his  arrange- 
ment will  Ihow  that,  if  be  has  not  been  altogether  Suc- 
cessful, he  has  exhibited  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
ingenuity.   This  arrangement  is  as  follows  1 


Pyrexia,  Fevers. 
Phlegm*/]*,  Inflammations 
Erupt iphci,  Eruptions. 
Projiatia,  Fluxes. 
Suporrffiru,  Suppressions. 
Spajmt,  Spafms. 


Adynamia,  Debilities. 
Paranoia,  Alienations. 
Cachexia,  General  Diforder. 
Intume/centia,  Tumours. 
EHopia,  Protrusions. 
Ptaea,  Wounds. 


Between  mod  of  thefe  we  can  trace,  in  the  Series  of  their 
defcent,  a  verba)  connexion ;  and  between  Several  of  thena 
a  connexion  of  a  more  fubftantial  kind.  It  holds  nomi- 
nally in  the  firft  three  orders,  but  feems  to  flip  from  us 
in  the  three  that  follow  ;  and  is  occasionally  recovered  in 
the  remaining.  Yet,  when  we  examine  the  genera  and 
fpecies  of  the  respective  orders,  we  Shall  find  the  con- 
nexion is  too*,  commonly  nothing  more  than  verbal. 
Phlegmasia  has  a  mamfeft  relation  to  Pyrexiae;  but 
inCwliaca,  LeucorrhcM,  Leuconhois,  (discharge  of  white 

mucus 
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mucin  from  the  anus,)  which  are  difeafe*  of  the  former 


order,  the  connexion  is  entirely  lofti  nor  will  it,  per- 
haps, meet  with  general  approbation  that  thefe,  together 
with  Gonorrhoea  (ufed  in  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  term), 
Cyftirrhcea,  and  Phth'ifis,  (hould  be  united  with  Coryza 
and  Dyfentery,  under  one  common  genus,  to  which  it 
given  the  name  of  Catarrhal.  This,  however,  ii  a  genus 
upon  which  Dr.  Parr  peculiarly  prided  himfelf,  and  upon 
which  he  unquefiionably  bellowed  very  great  pains.  In 
like  manner  the  order  Eruptiones  feenu  at  firft  to  claim 
a  near  affinity  with  Phlecmasi/e  ;  and  in  the  genus  Ex- 
anthema it  does  fo  fubftantially,  for  here  wc  can  trace 
diftinctly  fomcthing  of  that  febril'e.or,  to  fpeak  more  cor- 
rectly, pyreCtic  diathefis,  which  unites  thefe  two  orders 
with  the  order  Pvrexije.  But  in  the  mere  cutaneous 
eruptions,  here  collected  into  one  genus,  named  Effio- 
rrJecHtin,  the  line  of  union  becomes  fo  fine  and  filmy  as 
to  be  altogether  invifible.  Wcro  we  to  ptirfue  this  prying 
indagation,  we  mould  foon  arrive  at  breaks  far  wider  and 
more  obvious.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  four 
difeafes  more  difcrepant  from  each  other  than  Dyfpepfia, 
Amentia,  Amaurofis,  and  Agenefi.i.  They  feem  to  have 
no  one  common  property  with  each  other.  Dr.  Parr, 
however,  has  contrived  to  make  them  all  fpecies  of  a 
fingle  genus,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Aneyi- 
iht,mia,  and  which  he  has  defined,  "  a  diminution  of  power 
in  the  different  funaions  ;"  a  character  fufficiently  fweep- 
ing  to  cover  at  leaft  half  the  difcafes  tint  man  inherits ; 
tor  excefs  and  diminution  of  power  may  eafily  be  nude 
to  embrace  the  wholes  and  are  made  to  do  fo  under  the 
Brunonian  theory.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  licentious 
generaliz-ition,  and  aim  at  a  natural  arrangement,  the 
difcafes  or  the  external  fenfes,  which  feem  to  have  a  pretty 
clofc  proximity  with  each  other,  are  partly  fcattercd  at 
confiderable  diftances  over  the  entire  fyftem,  and  partly, 
as  in  the  inftances  of  Caligo,  Dyfopia,  Paracufis,  Anof- 
mia,  Ageuftia,  and  Anscfthefia,  are  in  the  unfortunate 
fituaiion  of  Dr.  Cullen's  "  Catalogas  morborum  a  nobis 
omiflbrum  ;"  and,  from  forgetfulnefs  or fome  other  caufe, 
have  no  place  allotted  them  in  any  fection  of  the  fyftem. 

There  is,  neverthclefs,  much  in  Dr.  Parr's  fyftem  that 
is  highly  meritorious.  The  diftinCtions  of  the  different 
divifions  are  fcientifically  laid  down  j  and,  except  that 
the  genera  are  occafion.il ly  too  extenfive,  accurately 
maintained.  Dr.  Parr  gives  the  following  (hort  explana- 
tion of  his  own  fyftem  :  "  In  this  arrangement  there  is 
a  concealed  method  us,  which,  as  it  ii  not  an  object  of 
importance,  we  need  not  explain  farther  than  by  adding, 
that  feverifh  complaints,  increafed  and  dimimfhed  eva- 
cuations— increafed,  diminifhed,  and  irregular,  nervous 
excitement — difcafed  fluids,  appearing  eitherin  increafed 
or  diminifhed  bulk— the  difplacetnents  and  folutions  of 
continuity — follow  in  order." 

Dr.  Young' t  "  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,  in- 
cluding a  Syftera  of  Practical  Nofology,"  though  limited 
to  a  fingle  octavo,  ranges  through  an  entire  courfe  of 
medicaleducation,  anatomical,  pathological,  therapeuti- 
cal, and  chemical,  as  well  as  nofological;  wfailft  in  the 
laft  department  it  is  drawn  up  with  a  fomewhat  different 
view,  and  is  more  ftriCtly  limited  to  the  pale  of  the  me- 
dical profclfion.  The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Young,  while 
effentially  diftinfi  from  that  of  Dr.  Good,  will  be  found 
perhaps  to  make  the  neareft  approach  to  it  of  any  that 
has  hitherto  appeared.  In  wanting  the  divifion  of  orders 
to  two  of  its  claffes,  it  is  fcientifically  defective  ;  but  its 
fyftematic  boundaries  are  as  clearly  feen,  and  as  precifely 
maintained,  as  thofe  of  Dr.  Parr.  Yet  its  chief  merit, 
perhaps,  confi&s  in  offering  to  the  ftudenta  mafterly  gui- 
dance, through  the  whole  of  bis  profeffional  tuition,  to 
the  beft  authorities  and  fources  of  information ;  in  this 
refpect  anlwcringthe  purpol'e  of  Plouquet's  feven  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  great  faving  of  expenfe,  a  prodigious 
faving  of  time,  and  by  a  far  nearer  and  pleafanter  path- 


"I, 


glance  has  already  been  given  at  a  few  limited 


logical  arrangement), by  writers  who  have  confined  their 
attention  to  a  fingle  family  or  group  of  difeafes,  detached 
for  this  purpofe  from  the  reft;  and  to  this  defcription  of 
works  Dr.  Good  has  applied  the  name  of  monogram*.  To 
the  names  of  Selle,  Pine),  and  Crichton,  it  is  neceffary  to 
add,  under  this  view  of  the  fubject,  thofc  of  Plenck, 
Willan,  Rateman,  Abernethy,  and  Granville. 

Dr.  Plenck,  of  Baden,  is  the  author  of  two  diftinft 
treatifes  of  this  kind)  the  one  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  "  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  ;"  and  the  other  of  "  Cuta- 
neous Difeafes."  In  the  former  he  follows  the  order  of 
anatomy  in  the  diftribution  of  his  primary  divifions,  be- 
ginning with  the  eye-brows,  and  defcending  from  with- 
out inwards  till  he  clofes  with  the  retina.  In  the  latter, 
which  con  fid  s  of  clafles,  genera,  and  fpecies,  without  the 
interpolation  of  orders,  he  employs  a  loofcr  line  of  fuccef- 
fio*i  though  the  general  idea  litems  to  be  that  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  flighter  to  the  more  prominent  elevations  of 
the  (kin,  commencing  with  M acul/e,  and  proceeding  to 
Excrescentm:  ;  the  remaining  claffes  conlifting  of  Cu- 
taneous Ulcers,  Wounds  and  Insects,  Diseases  of 
THE  Nails  and  of  the  Hair.  He  is  a  more  induftrious 
than  difcriminative  writer,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps 
readily  concede,  when  informed  that  he  has  arranged, 
defined,  and  followed,  through  their  progrefs  and  mode 
of  treatment,  a  hundred  and  nineteen  genera,  comprifing 
very  nearly  fix  hundred  fpecies,  or  diftinct  difeafes  of  the 
eyes,  the  genus  amaurofis  alone  extending  to  twenty 
fpecies;  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  genera,  including 
nearly  fix  hundred  fpecies,  or  diftinct  difeafes  of  the 
fkin. 

Yet  compreffion,  and  a  more  fcientific  arrangement, 
would  make  eilher  of  Dr.  Plcnck's  attempts  a  valuable 
work  )  and  Dr.  Wtllan  has  the  merit  of  having  performed 
this  friendly  office  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  in  his  book 
on  "  Cutaneous  Difeafes  ;"  and  at  the  fame  time  of  hav- 
ing added  fo  much  valuable  matter  of  his  own,  as  to 
entitle  it  to  tbe  claim  of  being  ftrictly  an  original  per- 
formance. The  diftinctive  characters  of  papula,  puftule, 
veficle,  bleb  (bulla),  fcale,  and  cruff,  arc  well  given  and 
maintained  by  the  former ;  but  the  latter  has  expreffed 
them  more  neatly,  and  has  added  many  diftinCtions  which 
the  former  docs  not  afford ;  whilft  he  has  drawn  his 
literary  and  practical  hiftory,  and  treatment  of  the  dif- 
eafes difcuffed,  from  very  different  fources  ;  and,  as  far 
as  might  be,  from  his  own  perfonal  obfervations.  That 
Dr.  willan  did  not  live  to  finifh  this  valuable  work  muft 
be  regretted  by  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  medi- 
cine at  heart;  but  the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  clofe  by  Dr.  Battman  has  ferved 
in  no  fmall  degree  to  abate  the  general  difappointmenr. 
Had  Dr.  Willan  lived  to  complete  the  dircft  object  of  his 
purfuit,  and  then  extended  his  views  to  the  whole  circle 
of  difeafes.  he  muft  have  greatly  modified  his  firft  and 
more  reftricted  fyftem  before  he  could  have  incorporated 
it  in  the  larger  plan.  As  it  is,  indeed,  it  Hands  in  need 
of  no  fmall  degree  of  modification  to  clot  lie  it  with  all  the 
perfection  it  deferves ;  for  fevcral  of  his  orders  would 
make  better  genera  j  almoft  all  his  genera  are  decided 
fpecies,  while  his  fpecies  are  feldom  more  than  varieties, 
and  arc  in  many  cafes  fo  denominated  by  himfelf.  In  this 
refpect  he  might  have  taken  a  good  leffon  from  Dr.  Young, 
Dr.  Parr,  or  Dr.  Mac  bride ;  as  he  might  alfo  from  tbe 
two  former  in  giving  the  efTential  character  of  each  dif- 
eafe antecedently  to  the  admirable  defcription  with  which 
it  is  followed  up. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Abtrntthy  is  here  mentioned  in  refe- 
rence to  his  methodical  "  Claffification  qf  Tumours." 
This  claffification  is  ftrictly  fymptomatic,  the  character! 
being  derived,  as  they  ought  ever  to  be,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  from  fenfible  phenomena. 

The  laft  monogram  we  have  to  notice  is  a  "Claffification 
of  the  Difeafes  ef  Children,"  by  Dr.  Granville,  principal 
phyfician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children  ;  and 
detailed  by  him  in  the  London  Medical  Journal  for  De- 
3  ceraber 
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eember  laft  (tJao),  of  which  work  he  is  at  prefent  the 
editor. 

Dr.  G.  in  hi*  addrefs  to  the  then  editor,  obferves, 
"  You  muft  hive  been  {truck,  in  common  with  every 
other  practitioner  of  thi*  or  any  other  country,  with  the 
Angular  circumftance  of  no  regular  clarification  of  infan- 
tile difeafes  having  ever  been  propofed  by  the  feveral 
eminent  authors  who  have  written  on  that  particular 
branch  of  medicine;  and  you  will  probably  agree  with 
me,  that  no- where  is  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  claflification 
likely  to  be  more  felt  than  in  an  extenfiveinftitution  di- 
rected folely  to  the  alleviation  of  thofe  difeafes,  where 
daily  and  numerous  occafions  muft  occur  for  its  tife.  In 
the  Infirmary  to  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  principal  medical  officer,  it  would  fcarcely  have 
been  pofTible  for  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  belonging 
to  it  to  have  preferred  any  decree  of  uniformity  in  the 
medical  records  of  that  inftitution,  had  we  relied  on  the 
ufual  routine  only,  of  entering  the  names  of  patients 
without  any  very  precife  and  uniform  defignation  of 
their  complaints.  It  became,  therefore,  neceftary  to  efta- 
blifh  fomething  like  a  Synopfis,  by  the  help  of  which,  as 
if  with  the  ufe  of  a  common  language,  we  might  become 
intelligible,  not  only  to  each  other  but  alfo  to  the  profef- 
fion  in  general ;  the  members  of  which  may  hereafter  wifh 
to  refer,  for  many  ufeful  Tubjects  of  information,  to  the 
regifters  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

"  How  far  the  prefent  attempt  to  form  fuch  a  Synopfis 
may  fucceed  in  removing  the  difficulties  which,  like 
thofe  experienced  in  general  practice  before  any  nofolo- 
eical  arrangement  of  difeafes  had  been  eftablifhed,  muft  be 
felt  in  the  confideration  of  infantile  complaints,  I  leave 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  to  decide.  I  have  no  pre- 
tentions on  the  fubject,  and  I  give  my  prefent  fpeculation 
as  a  mere  attempt ;  happy  if  it  ferve  to  ftimulate  more 
competent  perfons  to  fill  upthechafm  which  has  hitherto 
exitted  in  nofological  fcience.  The  names  of  Heberden, 
Rofen,  Capuron,  Bums,  and  Underwood,  not  to  mention 
feveral  others,  muft  be  familiar  to  thofe  who  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  difeafes  of  children.  The  de- 
fcriptive  obfervations  and  practical  remarks  of  thefe  emi- 
nent men  leave  fcarcely  any  thing  to  be  wifhed  for;  yet 
it  muft  be  admitted  that,  had  thofe  defcriptions  and  re- 
marks followed  fome  I'pecific  arrangement,  the  facilities 
for  their  ttudy  and  their  retention  would  have  been  greater 
than  they  now  are. 

"  The  plan  of  the  prefent  claflification  is  as  follows :  I 
have,  in  the  firft  place,  confidered  all  deviations  from 
healthy  action  or  healthy  ftrueture  in  children,  as  having 
either  begun  with  their  fetal  life  and  formation,  or  deve- 
loped themselves  at  the  moment,  and  in  confequence,  of 
parturition.  Thefe,  therefore,  form  a  firft  great  divifion, 
very  diflinct  from  that  of  any  other  complaint  which  may 
afflict  a  child  fubfequently  to  its  birth  and  up  to  the  adult 
age.  To  this  firft  great  divifion,  I  have  applied  the  deno- 
mination of  Morbi  Coneenili,  and  I  have  neceflarily  been 
obliged  to  make  two  clafles  of  it;  in  the  former  of  which 
I  have  placed  all  difeafes  or  deviations  from  healthy 
(tructure  previous  to,  and  confe<iuent1y  independent  of, 
parturition  \  while  in  the  fecond  thofe  congenital  difeafes 
have  been  arranged  which  are  connected  with,  or  depen- 
dent on,  parturition.  The  difeafes  embraced  by  the  firft 
of  tbefe  two  claffes  of  the  firft  greJt  divifion  are  by  far 
more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  recollection,  they  have  been  fub' 
divided  into  ten  orders,  each  order  containing  an  unequal 
number  of  genera,  in  all  forty-five.  Two  orders  only 
are  contained  in  the  fecond  clals  •.  i,  topical ;  a,  univer- 
fal  i  each  being  fubdivided  into  five  genera. 

««  Having  thus  difpofed  of  all  the  difeafes  which,  from 
their  being  coeval  with  the  patient,  form  a  well-defined    »u=  7 

and  diflinct  divifion,  it  remained  for  me  to  arrange  all  convinced  me  that  the  remark  was  altogether  dellitute  of 
thofe  deviations  from  health  which  are  known  to  occur  foundation.  When  we  contemplate  a  church  yard,  the 
fubfequently  to  birth  and  as  late  as  the  adult  age,  whether  earth  of  which  is  com  po  fed  in  great  meafure  of  the  bodies 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  time  that  lies  between  thefe  two  of  infants,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  fancy,  but  furely  it  it 
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epochs,  or  likely  to  affect  children  in  common  with  per- 
fons more  advanced  in  years.  Thefe  two  confideration* 
gave  rife  to  a  fecond  great  divifion,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Morbi  Subf'tguenlet,»%  quite  diftinct 
from  thofe  which  formed  the  Subject  of  the  preceding 
remarks."  This  fecond  great  fection  is  divided  into  four 
daffies,  and  each  clafs  into  two  orders ;  the  genera  are 
96,  which  added  to  5s  in  the  firft  grand  divifion,  make  a 
fum  of  151  genera  of  difeafes  with  which  children  are 
afflicted.  How  numerous  the  particular  Jpeeietrnty  be  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  the  author  fays,  "  I  have  not 
extended  my  confideration  to  either  fpecies  or  varieties, 
as  this  would  have  carried  me  too  far." 

This  Synopfis  has  been  printed  on  a  card,  for  the  con- 
venience of  ftudents.  Omitting  the  names  of  the  genera, 
the  claffification  will  appear  as  follows  : 

I.  Morbi  congeniti. 
Clafs  I.   Atocica.    Congenital  Difeafes  independent 
of  Parturition. 
Order  1.  Atrtfis.    Natural  openings  imperforate, 
a.  Cotli/u.   Unnatural  adhefions. 
j.  Diaztuzii.  Unnatural  reparations. 

4.  Etatfjh.    Defective  organization. 

5.  Periifeutu.   Superfluous  organization. 

6.  HyJropi.    Unnatural  accumulation  of  fluids. 

7.  ESoput.  Difplacements. 

8.  jlffymetria.    Anti-fyrametrical  conformation. 

9.  l'arajihr/n.   Defective  action  of  fenfes. 
10.  Mttroctlu.  Marks. 

Clafs  II.  Tocica.    Congenital  Difeafes  dependent  011 
Parturition. 
Order  1.  Topiei.  Partial. 

».  l/nreer/oies.  General. 

II.  Morbi  subseouevtes. 
Clafs  I.  Zotica.    Morbid  Alterations  of  the  prefcrva- 
live  Functions. 
Order  t.  Pneumatici.    Affecting  refpiration. 
a.  Ha-matiei.    Affecting  circulation. 

Clafs  II.  Auxitica.  Morbid  Alterations  of  the  1 
tive  Functions. 
Order  t.  Otliaci.   Affecting  digeflion. 

a.  LympliulirL  Affecting  abforption. 

Clafs  III.  Apocritica.  Morbid  alterations  in  the  fegrc- 
gating  Functions. 
Order  1.  Eccrilifi.   Affecting  fecretion  and  excretion. 
1.  Dcrmaitei.    Affecting  exhalation. 

Clafs  IV.    &STUETICA.    Morbid  Alterations  of  the  fen- 
fitivc  Functions. 
Order  1.  Ncurutici.    Affecting  fenfation. 

i.  Myoiict.    Affecting  voluntary  motion. 

We  hail  the  eftablifliment  of  an  Infirmary  for  Sick 
Children,  as  likely  to  form  a  new  era  in  favour  of  the 
riling  generation  ;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  have 
its  effect  in  improving  a  branch  of  medical  practice,  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
unaccountably  neglected.  "  In  no  department  of  our 
profefTion  (fays  Dr.  Kcid)  does  the  practice  of  it  appear 
fo  cruelly  abfurd  as  in  the  mifmanagement  of  infants.  I 
once  ventured  to  otiferve,  that,  of  the  cafes  of  mortality 
in  the  earlier  months  of  our  cxiftence.no  (mall  proportion 
confifts  of  thofe  who  have  funk  under  the  oppreiuun  of 
pharmaceutical  filth.  More  infantile  fubjects  in  this  me- 
tropolis are  perhaps  diurnally  deftroyed  by  the  mortar 
and  peftle,  than,  in  the  ancient  Bethlehem,  fell  victims 
in  one  day  to  the  Herodian  maffacrc.    I  plead  guilty  to 


the  charge  of  rafhnefs  and  hyperbole,  which  were  brought 
againft  this  remark  when  firft  publifhed;  but  1  with  that 
the  years  of  experience,  which  have  fince  intervened,  had 
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not  reafonable  for  us  to  believe,  that  tbofe  beings  were 
born  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  die;  or  that  it  is  within 
the  dcfign  of  nature  that  the  pangs  of  production  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  mould,  on  that  of  her  ofTbprint;,  be 
almofk  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  ftruggle  of  diliblu- 
lution.  Fault  muft  exift  Somewhere :  it  cannot  be  in  the 
providence  of  God  ;  it  muft  therefore  attach  to  the  im- 
providence and  indifcretion  of  man.  Confequences  ai 
fatal  originate  from  ignorance  as  from  crime.  Infanticide, 
when  perpetrated  under  the  impulfe  of  maternal  dcfpera- 
tion,  or  in  the  agony  of  anticipated  difgrace,  is  a  fuhjeft 
of  aftonilhment  and  horror;  but,  if  a  helulcfs  viftim  be 
drugged  to  death,  or  poifoned  by  the  forced  ingurgitation 
of  naufeout  and  eucntially-noxious  potions,  we  lament 
the  refult  merely,  without  thinking  about  the  means 
which  inevitably  led  to  its  occurrence.  Confcience  feels 
little  concern  in  cafes  of  medicinal  murder.    The  too- 


ordinary  habit  of  jetting  upon  thefe  fuhjefts  in  convivial 
or  familiar  converfation,  has  an  unhappy  tendency  to 
harden  tbe  heart, and  inclines  us  to  regard,  with  an  inhu- 
man and  indecorous  levity,  thofe  dark  and  horrible  cataf- 
tropbe*  which  too  frequently  arife  from  profcflional  igno- 
rance or  miftake."   E flays  on  Hypochondriafis  ;  td  edit. 

Some  other  fyfteins  of  inferior  importance  have  appeared 
in  different  countries,  especially  in  Germany.  We  pafs 
over  them,  however;  and,  difmifling  this  ufcintcrcfting 
branch  of  our  Science,  retrace  our  fleps  to  confider  the 
moll  important  of  the  modes  in  which  difeafe,  or  a  change 
from  the  phenomena  of  healthy  aftion,  may  arife. 

An  inquiry  into  tbe  abftract  principles  of  difeafe  is  a 
fuhjeft  of  acknowledged  drfEculty.  The  very  definition 
of  the  word  dijeafe  involves  more  trouble  than  might  at 
firft  fcem  apparent,  and  is  indeed  a  matter  about  which 
there  exifts  much  difference  of  opinion.  We  content 
ourfelvcs,  therefore,  with  the  ufe  of  the  laconic  definition, 
that  difeafe  is  the  ahfence  of  health,  acknowledging,  how- 
ever, that  this  defcription  involves  the  definition  of 
what  health  is.  But  the  latter  queftion  is  anfwered  by 
Phyfiology,  a  fcience  with  which  the  pathologift  is  fup- 
polcd  to  be  previoufly  acquainted. 

We  do  not  propofe  to  enter  into  a  conlideration  of  the 
mmute  and  remote  caufes  of  difeafe.  it  would  not  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  (how,  that  the  ttrft  changes  which 
take  pb.ee  in  the  various  ftruftures  muft  operate  by  their 
relation  with  the  vital  properties.  This,  of  courfe,  ap- 
plies principally  to  thole  caufes  which  produce  what  is 
called  the  pttdii'ftrjition  to  difeafe.  A  prediffwjing  caxj't  is 
that  which  renders  the  body  liable  to  be  attacked  by  dif- 
eafe, or  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  exciting  caufe;  for  the 
operation  of  an  exciting  caufe  alone  is  generally  not  Suf- 
ficient to  produce  difeafe.  Thus  feveral  perfons  may  be 
expo  fed  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame  external  agents,  e.  g. 
to  cold  and  moifture  :  in  fome,  thefe  agents  will  excite 
difeafe  ;  on  others  they  will  aft  with  impunity.  In  the 
former  perfons,  Ibme  circuinftances  muft  have  exitted 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  receive  thofe  morbid  iro- 
preflions ;  in  the  latter,  do  fuch  predifpofit ion  was  pre- 
sent. Again,  fome  of  thofe,  whom  the  exciting  caufes 
affefted,  may  fuffer  one  kind  of  difeafe,  and  others  a  dif- 
ferent one;  thus,  one  individual  may  be  afflicted  with 
rheumatifin,  another  with  catarrh,  a  third  with  dyfentery, 
and  fo  on  ;  fafts  implying  the  exiltence  of  fome  peculiar 
condition  of  the  body,  or  of  the  organs  refpeftively  at- 
tacked, which  is  juftly  deemed  a  prtdifpafing  caufe  of  the 
particular  malady  which  may  have  occurred.  In  fome 
inftancct,  the  predifpo/ition  is  obvious  and  well  under- 
stood i  thus  one  attack  of  rheumatifin,  pleurify,  or  any 
inflammatory  diforder,  generally  renders  the  body  more 
liable  to  fuffer  a  Second  s  a  peculiar  formation  of  tbecbeft, 
combined  with  a  fair  and  delicate  (kin,  with  dark  eyes, 
lively  fpiriis,  &c.  implies  a  tendency  to  be  a  Heeled  with 
pulmonary  confumption  t  and  a  plethoric  habit,  large 
bead,  ftiort  neck,  very  florid  complexion,  Sec.  threatens 
the  acctffion  of  apoplexy.    In  Such  circumftances  the 


kind*  of  exciting  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
avoided,  are  manifeft  ;  and  by  a  careful  attention  to  thie 
fuggeftion,  the  difeafes,  with  which  the  individuals  are 
menaced,  may  be  often  avoided. 

The  netting  is  the  next  mode  of  remote  caufition,  and 
is  of  courfe  an  agent  which  operates  for  the  moft  part  by 
the  relation  it  holds  with  the  prrdif/>o/i«%  eaufe.  The  ex- 
citing caufes  of  difeafe  have  given  ri  c  to  many  and  va- 
rious hypotheses.  Hippocrates  fuppofed  (hat  diet  and 
air  were  the  externals  whence  difeaSe  was  principally  de- 
rived |  and  certainly,  as  theSe  are  the  pabula  vita;,  as  they 
conftitute  the  repair  neceflary  to  our  exiiience,  an  unufual 
ftate  of  tbem  mult  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
fenfations  and  functions  of  our  bodies.  We  can  only 
therefore  add  to  thefe  exciting  caufes,  menial  imprrjjitms 
and  exceflive  aftion,  or  the  reverfe,  of  certain  organs. 
But  there  are  fome  exciting  caules  So  very  generally  af- 
fefting  mankind  as  to  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  they  operate 
independently  of  any  ftate  of  predifpofition  ;  as  the  poifon 
of  fyphilit,  Small- pox,  rabies,  Sec.  Though  even  thefe 
difeaSes  do  not  Seem  uninfluenced  by  the  ftate  of  confti- 
tution,  as  they  exift  in  various  degrees  of  intenfity  in 
different  individuals. 

As  thefe  exciting  caufes  of  difeafe  can  come  only  from 
without,  they  muft  operate  in  the  fir  It  inltance  through 
the  medium  of  thofe  parts  by  which  man  is  related  with 
tbe  external  world.  Thefe  are  the  organs  of  ScnSe,  and 
thofe  unions  of  the  three  fundamental  Structures  which 
have  been  denominated  the  alimentary  canal,  the  pulmonary 
cavity,  and  the  cutuntout  cjepanjinn.  As  thefe  three  Struc- 
ture* are  all  aftimilation  or  ahforption,  and  at  tbe  Same 
time  abundantly  Supplied  with  nerves,  they  muft  commu- 
nicate morbid  imprelfions, either,  ili,  by  atlimilating  Sub- 
fiances  of  an  improper  nature ;  of  which  we  have  frequent 
iiiftances  in  the  reception  of  poifons,  ice.  into  the  blood, 
in  thetranfmiflion  of  themarlh  miafmata,  or  the  contagion 
of  fevers,  Sec.  or  idly,  by  transmitting  nervous  im  predion  s 
to  the  brain,  and  inducingdiSorder  of  that  organ,  and  tbe 
nervous  Syftein  generally.  Each  of  thefe  modes  may,  ac- 
cording as  prediSpoGng  cauSes  are  in  exiftence,  produce 
local  diSeaSe,  ordillurbance  of  general  functions. 

But  it  is  very  obvious,  that,  however  firmly  thefe  no- 
tions may  be  cftablifhcd,  we  advance  but  a  very  little 
way  in  attaining  »  knowledge  of  exciting  caules.  For, 
fo  various  are  the  modes  by  which  externals  may  operate, 
fo  many  inlcrutable  and  various  properties  belong  to 
food,  and  Itill  more  to  air,  and  fo  numerous  muft  be  the 
derangements  produced  by  nervous  excitation,  that  the 
attempt  to  trace  the  laws  of  thefe  caufes  will  for  ever  re- 
main inefficient. 

Tbe  operation  of  the  fenfes  can  of  courfe  only  induce 
diforder  of  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  by  exbaufting 
its  energies  ;  whether  that  exhauftion  be  produced  by 
excitement  of  the  brain  generally,  or  of  its  particular 
parts ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  depreflion  of  thera. 

To  ill  ultra  te  thefe  principles,  we  will  fuppofe  a  patient 
afflicted  with  a  ftate  of  the  liver  predifpofid  to  difeaSe.  Is 
mental  emotion  by  exceflive  grief,  that  is  to  fay,  is  the 
production  and  tranSmiluon  of  nervous  energy,  dilturbed 
by  the  inordinate  aftion  of  the  brain  i  the  procels  of 
Secretion  in  the  liver  will  be  obftrufted  ;  and  thus  induce 
fimple  local  plethora,  perhaps  the  fimplclt  form  of  difeafe. 
On  the  other  hand,  difeafe  may  occur  in  the  predifpofed 
liver  by  the  immediate  application  of  an  improper  mate- 
rial received  into  the  blood,  and  afting  as  an  unufual 
ftimulus  to  the  contraftilc  power  of  the  capillary  veftels 
of  the  liver;  hence,  in  tbe  fame  way,  impeding  Secretion, 
&c. 

Of  the  application,  however,  of  thefe  doftrines,  we 
(hall  have  occafion  to  give  very  frequent  illuftration  In 
the  pathology  of  particular  dileafes.  We  have  now  to 
confider  die  nature  of  what  is  called  the  proximate  caufe 
of  difeafe.  The  precife  meaning  attached  to  this  term 
is,  that  it  defignates  an  atiton  of  tbe  body,  in  contra-dif- 
tinftion  to  Hates  of  impreflions  which  conftitute  remote 
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caufe*-  The  proximate  caufet,  therefore,  of  difeafet, 
muft  be  altnoft  at  nuinerout  at  the  difeafet  themfelvet  j 
and  hence  they  will  form  part  of  the  pathological  dif- 
cufiion  we  (hall  enter  into  with  regard  to  each  different 
malady.  In  thit  place,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  of- 
fer  fome  remarks  concerning  the  local  origin  of  difeafe. 
That  difeafe  may,  and  indeed  generally  doet,  arife  from 
loft  of  the  balance  of  action  between  one  part  and  the  fyf- 
tem  at  large,  feems  indifputably  proved.  How  far,  how- 
ever, thit  part  may  proceed  in  difeafed  action  without 
influencing  the  general  health,  it  another  and  an  impor- 
tant confideration.  Having  lately  met  with  fome  re- 
marks on  thit  bead  by  Mr.  Pring,  we  have  tranferibed 
them  from  bit  "  Indication!,"  on  account  of  the  clofe 
rcalorting  with  which  he  bat  illuftrated  the  fubject. 

"  There  are  but  few  (perhaps  not  any)  examplet  of 
difeafe  which  it  confined  wholly  to  one  part.  There  are 
many  inftancet  of  difeafe  of  one  part,  in  which  the  or- 
ganic fyftem  elfewhere  doet  not  perceptibly  fuffer  :  but 
thefe  are  attended  with  pain  or  disordered  motion,  which 
it  fufficient  to  prove  an  extenlion  of  the  difeafed  ftate.  In 
the  organic  fyftem,  however,  a  perfon  may  have  an  ulcer 
in  the  leg,  or  a  tumour  upon  the  (houlder,  or  an  herpe- 
tic difeafe  upon  fome  fpot  of  the  (kin,  or  a  ft  rift  u  re  of  tne 
urethra,  &x.  without  any  fenfible  derangement  of  the 
lame  fyftem  elfewhere.  But  even  in  thefe  inftancet  we 
cannot  prove  that  the  change  it  entirely  local,  unleft  it 
may  be  mown,  ill,  that  the  natural  condition  of  the  feat 
it  not  a  dependent  one,  by  which  diforder  might  origi- 
nate in  another  fphere;  and,  xd,  fuppofing  the  difeafe 
to  originate  in  its  apparent  fear,  that  no  other  is  fo  eon- 
neitedwith  it  at  to  participate  in  itt  modifications.  But, 
if  it  it  poftible  that  any  part  (hould  pone  ft  only  an  aflirni- 
tating  life,  that  no  other  part  it  dependent  upon  it,  and 
that  the  condition  of  difeafe  doet  not  open  any  new  or 
preternatural  relation,  then  it  it  poflible  that  the  aflimi- 
lating  life  of  fuch  part  may  become  exclusively  difeafed. 

H  It  happens  however  in  moft  inftancet  of  difeafe,  that 
thit  ftate  prevails  in  more  than  one  feat.  In  fuch  in* 
ftances  thefe  two  alternativet  are  to  be  difcriminated : 
aft,  Whether  the  difeafet  occupying  different  feats  are 
not  independent  of  each  other?  »d,  Whether  the  pri- 
mary produces  the  fecondary  difeafe  t 

"  It  in  the  courfe  of  a  lever  an  abfeeft  mould  form  in 
one  axilla,  and  a  week  afterward!  an  abfcefs  mould  form 
in  one  groin  ;  if  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox  mould  ap- 
pear firft  in  the  face,  and  then  be  extended  over  the  whole 
body  i  if  a  tubercle  mould  form  in  the  liver,  and  a  month 
afterwards  a  vomica  mould  burft  in  the  lungs  ;  if  a  vene- 
real ulcer  (honld  form  in  the  throat,  ami  fix  weeks  after- 
wards a  node  on  the  tibia  ;  we  (hould  fcarceiy  in  thefe 
(and  there  are  many  fuch)  cafet  affert  that  the  difeafe 
occupying  the  firft  feat  wat  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  occu- 
pying the  fecond. 

"  But,  if  one  half  of  the  body  (hould  be  paralyzed  by 
tbc  rupture  of  a  blood- veffel  or  the  brain  ;  if  vomiting 
(hould  fucceed  to  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  if  disordered  ref- 
piration  (hould  fucceed  to  the  operation  of  a  caufe  of 
preffure  on  the  brain  ;  if  atrophy  (hould  fucceed  to  difeafe 
of  the  mrfenteric  glands ;  if  the  fecretion  of  a  gland 
(hould  be  fufpended  during  an  inflammation  of  it ;  if 
convulfiont  (hould  fucceed  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  ;  if 
paralyus  of  the  fphincter  of  the  bladder  (hould  fucceed  to 
an  injury  of  the  (pine,  Sec. — we  have  no  hefitation  in  thele 
cafet  in  affirming  that  the  primary  is  the  caufe  of  the  fe- 
condary affection,  becaufe  we  know  that  the  healthy  (late 
of  the  properties  engaged  in  the  fecondary,  acknowledge 
the  regular  dependent  relation  with  tbofc  engaged  in  the 


primary  feat  of  arl'eftion. 

"  Again,  if  vomiting  (hould  fucceed  the  formation  (or 
introduction)  of  a  calculus  in  the  gall-duft,  or  to  the 
puffing  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter;  or  if  a  pain  in  the 
(boulder  (hould  fucceed  an  inflammation  fet  up  in  the 
liverj  or  if  hernia  humoral  is  (hould  fucceed  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  urethra,  perhaps  produced  by  an  injeftion  5 


or  if  tetanus  (honld  foltow  a  punfhired  or 
wound ;  or  if  pain  in  the  breads  (hould  fucceed 
tion,  tee. — we  have  in  thefe  cafes  no  hetitation  in  faying, 
that  the  fecondary  it  produced  by  the  primary  change. 

"  Thefe  are  examples  of  tbe  claffes  of  related  difeafe. 
Difeafe  of  one  part,  or  one  ftate  of  difeafe,  might  produce 
another  1  ill.  by  difturbing  an  habitual  dependence  ,  and, 
ad,  by  the  influence  of  an  otxafionat  caufe.  The  firft  ia 
illuftrated  above;  as  if  an  injury  of  the  brain  (hould  pa- 
ralyze nerves  whofe  functions  are  dependent  upon  the 
brain,  or  as  if  refpiration  (hould  become  laborious,  or 
perhaps  ceale,  by  the  operation  of  any  caufe  of  preffure 
upon  the  brain,  &c.  The  fecond  is  illuftrated  in  tbofe 
other  examplet,  in  which  a  relation  is  exhibited  under 
circumftances  of  difeafe,  which  was  not  manifefted  as  one 
of  dependence  for  a  natural  office,  during  health. 

"  Theaffeftion  of  a  dependent  feat  in  confequence  of  a 
difordered  ftate  of  the  feat  from  whence  its  functional 


srived,  is  by  no  means  a  regular  < 
rence.    We  know  that  there  might  be  a  violent  pain  in 


the  head,  a  throbbing  of  all  itt  veflels,  as  if  the  whole 
brain  was  violently  difordered,  and  yet  the  funftion  of 
refpiration,  which  depends  upon  the  brain,  may  be  but 
little  or  not  at  all  interrupted  ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  (light 
preffure  upon  the  brain  (hall  impair  or  prevent  thele  de- 
pendent functions.  The  reafon  is,  that  properties  are  not 
indifferently  related  with  any  caufe  of  diforder  ;  but  their 
relations  are  precife  ;  as,  properties  of  the  brain  animate 
the  organs  of  refpiration,  thefe  properties  related  with  the 
agency  of  prefl'ure,  not  related  withcaufes  merely  produc- 
ing pain  or  even  inflammation  ;  the  dependent  function, 
impaired  by  the  former,  becaufe  the  former  is  related 
with  the  properties  engaged  in  the  dependence;  not  re- 
lated with  the  latter,  becaufe,  although  they  produce  a 
certain  affecf  ion  of  the  feat  of  the  properties  which  ani- 
mate therefpiratory  organs,  they  do  not  producea  change 
in  the  nature  and  relation  of  thefe  properties,  to  expect 
which  would  belike  expecting  (hat  paralyfi*  of  nerves 
(hould  not  occur  from  preffure  upon  a  part  of  the  brain, 
becaufe  it  ftill  retains  fome  properties  of  life. 

«*  It  has  been  (fated  that  related  difeafe  happens  in  two 
ways,  which  may  here  be  repeated  :  ift,  by  difturbing  art 
habitual  relation  of  the  regular  dtpendtnt  ktn<l\  »d,  by 
a  new  relation  which  is  opened  between  parts  not  before 
connected  by  intercourfe  of  funftion,  in  confequence  of 
a  new  condition  which  one  of  them  has  .1  (Turned  :  it  has 
been  Rated  (and  examples  given)  thaj  difeafe  might  oc- 
cupy a  fucceflion  of  feats  without  the  exiftence  of  any 
caufative  relation  between  them.  It  is  ncceffary,  before 
we  proceed  any  further,  to  inquire  after  the  method  of 
diftinguifhing  between  difeafes  which,  though  occurring 
in  a  leries,  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  tbote 
in  which  the  fubfequent  it  produced  t>y  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

"  In  making  thit  diftinction  we  are  liable  to  frequent 
error:  the  only  grounds  of  the  diftinflion,  however,  arc 
at  follow.  Mere  fuccelliou,  as  hat  before  been  infilled, 
can  never  prove  caufation  ;  but  it  indicates  caufation, 
from  the  analogy  of  fucceflion  to  thofe  palpable  in- 
ftances  of  caufation  in  which  the  dependence  of  the 
effelt  upon  the  afligned  caufe  may  be  proved  by  the  re- 
fult  of  analyfis  and  of  fynthefisj  of  taking  away  (or 
withholding),  and  of  combining,  the  caufes.  Succefuon 
then,  upon  this  ground  of  analogy,  which  has  been  more 
fully  explained,  may  indicate  caufation  j  and  yet  we  do 
not  fuffer  every  inftance  of  fucceflion  to  fuggeft  ever  fo 
faintly  an  inference  of  caufation. 

"The  fucceflion  of  an  effect  to  itt  true  caufe  it  invari- 
able: from  analogy  in  this  refpeci,  we  infer  pofitively  tbe 
operation  of  a  caule  in  all  inftancet  of  invariable /acceffion ; 
thut,  day  and  night  invariably  fucceed  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  the  fun.  But  we  prefume  dill  further  upon 
thit  analogy ;  we  infer  the  operation  of  a  caufe,  when  tbe 
fucceflion  of  the  fame  confequence  to  the  fame  antecedent 
it/rrytienf,  but  not  siiwrtaWe;  thut,  an  ounce  and  a 
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half  of  laudanum  taken  into  theftomach  will  commonly, 
but  not  always,  produce  death ;  we  have  no  hefitation 
in  afligning  the  laudanum  as  the  cau/e  of  death,  in  tliofe 
instances  in  which  death  takes  place,  notwithstanding 
there  are  other  inftances  where  the  obvious  circumstances 
arc  alike,  in  which  it  is  not  followed  by  death.  Inva- 
riable Jutcrjfwn  bears  fo  ftrong  an  analogy  to  caufation, 
that  we  fcarcely  fufpcct  the  poflibility  ol  our  being  de- 
ceived io  an  inference  grounded  upon  it ;  and  yet  we  do 
fometimes  make  a  false  inference  founded  upon  pad  inva- 
riable fucceflion,  as  is  proved  by  additional,  or  fubfe- 
quent,  experience.    Frequent  fucceflion  of  like  to  like, 
bears  an  analogy  to  the  invariable,  and  upon  this  analogy 
we  found  an  inference  of  eaufation  :  the  point  of  ana- 
logy is  between  the  frcauent  and  the  invariable,  confe- 
quently  the  analogy  mull  be  eftablifhed  or  pre  fumed  upon, 
in  proportion  to  our  experience  of  the  frequency  of  the 
fucceflion  of  like  confequences  to  like  antecedents. 
Thcfe  grounds  of  the  inference  of  a  caufe,  as  is  juft 
flated,  are  imperfect,  and  muft  admit  frequent  error  j 
for  we  cannot  define  what  number  of  fucceflions  of  like 
confequences  to  like  antecedents,  arc  an  adequate  num- 
ber to  prove  caufrtion.   Hence  then,  although  we  in- 
fer caufation  from  fucceflion,  we  are  obliged  toconfefs 
that  we  can  do  this  only  in  certain  cafes ;  before  we  can 
admit  the  truth  of  an  inference  of  caufation,  we  muft 
have  had  an  experience  of  a  fumcient  frequency  of  a 
like  fucceflion.    Different  men  will  hold  different  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  what  constitutes  a  fufficunt  /Ye- 
ytirncji;  and  the  want  of  a  poflible  definition  in  this 
matter  admits  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  impor- 
tant points,  and  gives  room  lor  the  diftinftion  of  clofe 
and  loofe  reafbners.    But,  when  once  we  have  had  expe- 
rience of  what  is  confidered  a  fumcient  frequency  of  like 
fucceflion,  we  then  infer  fome  difference  (where  it  is  not 
perceptible)  in  cafes  in  which  the  fame  confequences  do 
not  luccccd  the  fame  antecedents.    In  fuch  inftances, 
we  balance  an  account  between  like  and  diflimilar  fuc- 
ceflion ;  and  we  ajfixn  a  taufc  only  where  the  frequency 
of  the  fame  fucceflion  (approaching  to  the  invariable) 
exceeds  that  of  tbe  exceptions.   Thus,  (not  to  quit  our 
fubject,)  if  tbe  exhibition  of  a  particular  medicine 
lhould  be  followed  by  recovery  from  phthifis  pulmonalis 
in  one  inftance,  this  fucceflion  would,  where  men  are 
difpofed  to  catch  at  ftraws,  indicate  a  poflible  caufation  j 
if  the  fame  event  fuccecded  to  its  exhibition  in  ten  in- 
ftances, its  credit  would  be  better  fupported ;  if  in  a 
hundred,  better  Hill.    If  it  lhould  fuccced  in  live  and 
fail  in  five,  we  (hould  helitate  perhaps  to  aflign  it  as  the 
caufe  of  recovery  in  the  firll  live;  it  afterwards  it  lhould 
fail  in  fifty  cafes,  we  lhould  fay  that  in  the  live  in  which 
it  was  followed  by  recovery  the  cure  was  owing  to  other 
cau/a.    If  it  lhould  fuccced  in  a  hundred  and  fail  in  fifty, 
we  mould  then  perhaps  judge  the  hundred  to  amount  to 
an  adequate  number  to  eftablifh  the  relation  of  the  medi- 
cine, as  a  eouj'e  of  recovery  i  while  we  mould  explain  its 
failure  in  the  other  fifty,  by  fuppofing  foine  diverfity  of 
circumstances,  by  which  its  relation  as  a  caufe  was  modi- 
fied, to  have  prevailed.  The  conclulion  amounts  to  this  : 
We  infer  that  a  fecondary  is  produced  by  a  primary  dif- 
eafe,  upon  an  experience  of  a  frequent  fucceflion  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  provided  nt  the  fame  time  that  our  ex- 
perience furnilhes  us  with  no  ftronger  analogies  to  fend- 
b'.e  caufation,  by  which  we  are  rather  juflified  in  confi- 
dering  them  distinct."   Pring,  ch.  iv. 

This  lucceflion  of  difeafed  actions  in  many  difeafes  pro- 
duces a  curative  effect ;  and  the  con  tern  plat  ion  of  this  faff  is 
what  has  caufed  fo  many  errors  to  be  committed  in  practice 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  nature.  Seeing  that  the  con- 
ftitutional  disturbance  produced  a  reftoration  of  health  in 
local  difeates,  Hippocrates,  and  thoufands  Cnce  his  time, 
have  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  inert  practice  em- 
phatically termed  the  "  Midiciuc  expttlvnie."  It  has 
always  been  a  popular  doctrine,  and  it  is  one  that  carries 
a  great  deal  of  plaufibility  in  the  face  of  it,  that  tbe 


main  object  and  the  fum  total  of  the  powers  of  medi- 
cine, confift  in  aiding  the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  removal  of  difeafes.  But  this  proportion 
requires  considerable  qualification.  If  it  be  merely  meant, 
that  medicine  can  only  operate  through  tbe  medium  of 
the  powers  or  energies  of  the  living  body,  and  that,  in- 
dependently of  thefe  vital  energies,  medicine  has  no 
operation,  the  pofition  is  a  truij'm  which  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned.  But,  if  it  be  meant  that  tbe  fole  power  and  ob- 
ject of  the  medical  art  are  limited  to  the  furthering  of 
all  morbid  excitement,  and  to  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  the  completion  of  the  purpofes  of  that  excitement } 
i.  c.  to  afliliing  the  efforts  of  nature,  or  guarding  them 
from  interruptions ;  the  affertion  appears  to  be  altoge- 
ther gratuitous,  and  nothing  lefs  than  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage. In  the  tirlt  place,  it  is  founded  on  the  afluraption, 
that  all  difeafed  action  is  filutary;  which  tbe  effects  of 
numerous  difeafes  directly  contradict,  and  which  has  no 
better  foundation  than  two  other  gratuitous  all'umptioni, 
namely,  the  existence  of  a  morbid  ferment  in  the  blood, 
and  of  an  arc  brut,  or  rational  foul,  governing  all  the 
operations  of  the  animal  economy.  But,  fecondly,  ad- 
mitting the  falutary  tendency  of  difeafed  actions,  confi- 
dered as  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  what  figns  are  we  to 
interpret  her  intentions,  ortodiicover  when  (he  requires 
aliitlance  ,  and  when  reftraint  ?  On  this  point  the  greatest 
practical  errors  are  likely  to  be  committed,  and  have,  in 
fact,  been  conftantly  and  extenlively  committed,  by  thole 
humoral  pathologists,  who  have  prefumcd  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Nature. 

Another  popular  and  general  opinion  arifing  from  the 
obfervance  of  this  fucceflion  of  difeafed  actions,  and 
connected  likewife  with  tbe  humoral  pathology,  is  the 
doctrine  of  mclajlafu,  or  tranfpofition.  It  is  found,  that, 
on  the  difappearance  of  an  eruption  of  the  Ikin,  inflam- 
mation of  lome  of  the  vifcera  often  takes  place ;  and 
again,  that  the  cure  of  gout  in  the  extremities  fometimes 
produces  very  formidable  effects  on  the  brain.  Hence  it 
was  fuppofed,  that  there  was  an  abfolute  translation  of 
fluid  to  the  part  fecondarily  affected.  On  this  fubject, 
however,  as  we  again  find  fome  matter  of  an  important 
nature  in  Mr.  Pring,  we  Shall  make  another  extract. 

"  That  certain  difeafes  are  related  with  each  other  in 
the  way  of  caufe  and  effect,  is  a  remark  which  is  contem- 
porary with  the  earliest  records  of  medical  obfervation. 
It  is  alfo  a  piece  of  information  popular  with  all  claffcs, 
that  the  cure  of  one  difeafe,  whether  Spontaneous  or  by 
art,  is  fometimes  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  another. 
Thus,  it  is  common  to  expect  a  favourable  change  of 
fome  internal  difeafe  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  cuta- 
neous eruption ;  thus,  alio,  it  has  fallen  under  the  ob- 
fervation of  the  ignorant  and  unprofcflional,  that  a  cuta- 
neous difeafe,  cured  by  external  applications,  often  pro- 
duces vifceral  difeafe.  The  language  of  the  vulgar  in 
the  firft  of  thefe  cafes  is,  that  the  internal  difeafe  is 
coming  out  j  in  the  fecond,  that  the  difeafe  of  the  Ikin  is 
thrown  in,  or  fettled  upon  the  lungs  for  inftance.  To 
all  phyficians  the  clafs  of  facts  here  adverted  to  is  well 
known ;  they  have  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  exprefs 
treat ifes,  anil  have  been  remarked  upon  in  every  age,  and 
explained  according  to  the  prevailing  pathology  of  the 
timet.  But  the  profefibrs  of  medicine  have  of  late  been 
rather  fceptical  with  refpect  to  the  afligned  agency  of  the 
phenomena  in  question,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  exception  was  taken  rather  a  gain  ft  the  doctrine  of 
humours,  &c.  by  which  the  phenomena  were  explained, 
than  againlt  the  more  modelt  inferences  which  they 
might  be  allowed  to  furnifh.  To  all  phyficians  of  the 
prclent  day  the  clafs  of  facts,  dclignatcd  as  thofe  of  re. 
luted  iliftajc  is  well  known  i  by  fome,  thele  facts  are  not 
fuffered  to  furnifh  an  inference  of  a  relation,  that  is,  they 
are  confidered  independent  of  each  other)  others  admit 
the  relation,  and  explain  it  in  the  language  of  the  vul- 
gar s  others  lay  that  one  difeafe,  inftead  of  falling  or  be- 
ing thrown  upon  another  parr,  is  converted  into  a  difeafe 
J  of 
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of  another  part ;  fomr  phyfieians  admitting  the  daft  of 
facts,  and  admitting  alio  the  inference  of  a  relation,  be* 
Heve  that  the  example*  are  very  rare  ;  others  are  inclined 
to  think  them  nninrful ;  aye,  and  to  allow  them  only 
one  tendency,  although  they  might  tend  to  fifty,  or  five 
hundred,  different  effects.  It  will  appear  from  tbii  ac- 
count that  the  exiftence  of  related  difeafe  has  been  long 
known,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  has  become  popular, 
and  confequently  there  ii  no  novelty  in  the  ftatement  of 
the  fact.  If  we  would  improve  our  knowledge  with  ref- 
pect  to  fucb  difeafes,  it  muft  be,  not  by  ignorantly  gene- 
ralizing a  tingle  limited  clafs,  hut  by  a  juft  analyfis  of  its 
laws,  by  an  inquiry  into  it*  nature,  it*  frequency,  and 
by  an  accurate  difcrimination  of  it*  inftancei.  The  firft 
fubdivifion  which  we  have  propofed  of  thit  daft  i*  that 
of  related  fecondary  difeafe,  tending  to  cure  the  pri- 
mary. 

"Perhaps  the  moll  unequivocal  example*  of  related 
fecondary  difeafe,  tending  to  cure  that  which  occurs  in  a 
primary  feat,  are  thofe  of  metaftafis.  A  perfon  might 
have  pneumonia  clearly  characterized  by  it*  lymptoms  ■ 
the  fymptom*  of  this  local  difeafe  on  a  fudden  (hall  ceafe, 
and  the  fubject  become  immediately  affected  with  phre- 
nitis,  which  (hall  be  followed  by  death  within  eight-and- 
forty  hour*.  Thefe  occurrence*  may  be  confirmed  after 
death  by  direction  (quod  vidimus  teftamur).  If  wc  in- 
quire  into  the  caufation  in  this  example,  there  are  thofe 
to  whom  the  whole  procefs  is  perfectly  clear,  who  will 
reply,  the  inflammation  left  the  lungs  and  went  to  the 
brain  -,  was  it  then  the  /ante  inflammation  t  and,  if  fo,  what 
was  the  object  of  its  journey,  or  why  did  the  inflamma- 
tion take  it  into  it*  head  to  travel  i  To  analyze  a  little 
more  curioufly: 

"  Inflammation  exiA*  in  the  lungs:  why  doe*  it  ceafe 
in  the  lung*  ?  either  from  that  progreffive  caufation 
(which  ha*  been  defcribed)  taking  place  in  the  lung*,  or 
from  a  progreffive  caufation  taking  place  el  few  he  re,  by 
which  a  relation  is  opened  between  the  feat  of  fuch  pro- 
greflive  change  and  the  properties  engaged  in  the  difeafe 
of  the  lungs,  the  end  of  which  relation  is,  that  difeafe 
is  eflablifhed  in  a  fecondary,  and  ceafes  in  the  primary 
feat.  The  evidence  in  this  cafe,  derived  from  the  order 
of  fucceflion,  is,  that  the  difeafe  in  the  lung*,  being  the 
antecedent,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  brain 
which  fucceeds  to  it  ;  in  other  word*,  the  properties  eon- 
ftituting  inflammation  of  the  lungs  leave  this  feat,  and 
are  transferred  to  the  brain.  But,  if  the  pneumonia  i*  tbe 
antecedent  to  the  phrcnitis,  what  is  the  antecedent  to 
the  metaftafis  f  or  why  does  a  difeafe  leave  a  feat  in  which 
it  is  eftabliflied  ?  The  alternatives  which  mult  form  the 
anfwer  to  this  quettion  are  fuggeftcd  above  i  either  a 
change  takes  place  in  the  properties  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  they  no  longer  admit  the  (late  of  inflammation, 
which  is  then  a/Turned  by  Tome  other  vifcus,  already  in  a 
prcdifpofed  Rate  to  take  up  inflammation  upon  the  cefla- 
tion  of  it  in  another  fe,»t ;  or  elfe  the  brain  (continuing 
our  example)  aflumcs  .-.  Hate  which  is  fo  related  with  the 
properties  engaged  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a* 
to  prtduce  a  cti  .ition  of  the  inflammatory  condition  in 
this  feat.  From  this  view  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fenfible 
fucceflion  is  inadequate  to  determine  the  caufation;  for 
(be  brain  may  be  trie  firft  to  aflume  a  change,  by  which 
it  cures  the  difeafe  in  the  lungs;  or  the  difeafe  may 
ceafe  in  the  lungs,  from  caufation  proceeding  in  this 
feat,  and  be  aflumed  l<y  the  brain,  or  any  other  feat 
which  is  prcdifpofed  to  this  refult,  under  the  relations 
which  obtain  upon  the  ct  Hit  ion  of  a  difeafe  in  a  feat 
which  it  had  hitherto  occupied. 

"The  alternative*  here  fuggefted  muft  obtain  in  every 
cafe  in  which  the  primary  ceafes  upon  the  occurrence  of 
tbe  fecondary  difeafe,  but  they  do  not  neceflarily  obtain 
in  all  cafe*  of  related  difeafe  :  thus  we  fay  dentition  dil- 
orders  tbe  bowels  |  this  is  a  cafe  of  fimplc  fucceflion, 
which,  by  analogies  befcre  explained,  we  infer  to  be 
alfo  one  of  caufation.    If,  upon  the  occurrence  of  dif- 
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order  of  the  bowels,  the  procefs  of  dentition  were  fuf- 
pended,  we  fhould  then  have  to  determine  whether  the 
change  preparatory  to  the  metaftafis  took  place  in  the 
bowels  or  in  the  maxillary  nerves.  Tbe  progrefsof  con- 
fumption  might  be  fufpended  upon  tbe  occurrence  of 
pregnancy ;  here  confumption,  as  a  related  ftate,  preceded 
pregnancy,  yet  we  know,  as  tbe  caufe  in  this  inftanee  it 
palpable,  that  tbe  feat  of  that  change  which  produced  tbe 
■uataftafis  wa*  tbe  uterus,  or  fecondary  related  feat. 
Thus  alio  the  catamenia  may  be  checked  by  an  cxpofure 
to  cold,  which  will  produce  rheumatifm;  the  change 
preparatory  to,  or  caufative  of,  the  metaftafis,  is  here 
alfo  in  the  fecondary  feat.  From  thefe  and  many  fimilar 
examples, 


may  perhaps  conclude  very  generally, 
ry  difeafe  in  metaftafis  does  not  produce 


that  the  primary  i 

the  fecondary,  but  that  the  metaftafis  itfelf  is  determined 


by  a  change  which  takes  place  in  the  fecondary  fear. 

"Related  difeafe,  according  to  our  reduced  divifion, 
is  of  two  kind*  :  tft,  a*  when  a  primary  difeafe  ceafes 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  fecondary,  and,  ad,  as  when 
a  fecondary  merely  fucceeds  to  a  primary  difeafe.  The 
former  inftances  have  been  expreflcd  by  the  word  melu/la. 
■fit,  which  implies  that  tbe  difeafe  leaves  one  feat  and  goes 
to  another  :  this,  however,  it  a  conjecture  without  proof, 
for  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  cured  by  a  fponta- 
neou*  diarrhoea  ;  if  tbe  identical  properties  of  the  pri- 
mary difeafe  went  to  the  feat  of  the  fecondary,  thefe 
properties,  being  thofe  of  inflammation,  fhould  produce 
inflammation  of  tbe  bowels  rather  than  a  diarrhie.i, 
which  rarely  occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  If 
the  identical  difeafe  of  a  primary  is  in  metaftalis  trans- 
ferred to  a  fecondary  feat,  as  the  charafter  of' the Jrcoudary 
is  commonly  wry  iliffetent  from  that  of  the  primary  dijmlt, 
it  is  neceffary  to  infer  that  the  identical  nature  of  the 
primary  difeafe  is  liable  to  be  modified  by  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  the  fecondary  feat. 

"  This  firft  claft  of  related  difeafe,  then,  viz.  that  in 
which  a  primary  ceafes  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  fecondary 
difeafe,  may  be  called  Jubflitntion  of  difeafe;  which 
merely  exprefle*  the  fact  that  one  difeafe  has  taken  place, 
while  another  has  ceafedi  the  word  '  vicarious,'  which  is 
familiar  in  medicine,  expreffes  the  fame  thing.  The  fe- 
cond  clafs  of  related  difeafe,  viz.  that  in  which  the  pri- 
mary does  not  ceafe  upon  the  occurrence  of  tbe  fecondary, 
may  be  called  related  extenfion  of  difeafe  (the  caufative 
relation  being  in  both  cafes  aflumed  upou  the  grounds 
before  dated). 

"  Tbe  examples  of  fubftituted  difeafe  are  very  nume- 
rous; and  it  is  upon  this  experience  of  their  frequency 
that  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effect  in  fome  or  other  of 
its  modes  comes  to  be  inferred  to  fubfift  very  generally 
between  them.  We  cannot,  however,  upon  this  point 
compel  belief.  Although  the  examples  of  fubftituted 
difeafe  are  very  numerous,  they  are  not  fufficiently  regu- 
lar to  admit  a  clauification  of  thofe  primary  difeafe* 
which  are  likely  to  be  cured  (to  began  expreflion)  by 
the  occurrence  of  fecondary  ones.  We  can  rarely, 
(owing  to  this  irregularity)  perhaps  we  can  in  no  cafe,  an. 
tiripate  the  cure  of  a  primary  difeafe  by  a  fecondary  one; 
that  is,  we  cannot  pronounce  that  a  certain  fecondary 
difeafe  will  fiKcecd  to  the  primary,  and  that  the  latter 
will  then  ceafe.  We  more  frequently  expect  the  erf- 
Jation  of  a  primary  difeafe,  when  tbe  lymptoms  of  a  fe- 
condary one,  of  the  tendency  of  which  we  have  bad  ex- 
perience, do  actually  appear,  than  we  anticipate  a  fubfti- 
tution  of  difeafe,  while  the  exifting  fymptom*  occupy 
exclufively  the  primary  feat.  There  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remark,  when  tbe  fame  fecondary  has  been 
fubftituted  for  the  fame  primary  dileafc,  in  one  or  more 
inftances."  Pring,  ch.  v. 

Difiniffing  the  consideration  of  thefe  abftrufe  and  ob- 
fcure  (ubjects,  we  next  proceed  to  conflder  the  fpmptmni 
of  difeafes  ;  a  fubject  of  the  firft  moment,  and  one  which 
deferves  tbe  molt  unremitting  obfervation ;  for,  though 
tbe  cauji  of  the  difeafe  may  be  obfeure,  and  though  its 
B  b  laws 
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laws  may  be  infcni  table,  painful  fenfattont  and  disordered 
fanfttons  are  but  too  apparent.  The  great  difficulty, 
therefore,  which  attends  the  ftudy  of  Symptomatology, 
is  not  to  perceive  fymptoms,  but  their  congeries  or  catena- 
tions ;  and  to  obferve  what  are  really  the  primary  fymp- 
toms, and  what  are  fympathetk,  or  fccondary:  for  it  is 
on  thefe  obfervations  that  the  diftinguifhing  of  one  dif- 
eafe from  another  depends.  It  was  in  this  branch  of 
pathology,  in  the  4ia#m>fit,  that  Hippocrates  and  Syden- 
ham arrived  at  fo  great  a  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed, 
m  the  writings  of  the  former  phyfician,  we  find  fo  excel, 
lent  a*  fyftem  of  diagnofis,  that  we  may  even  now  turn 
to  the  ftudy  of  it  with  great  advantage.  We  have  enu- 
merated fome  of  the  leading  rules  of  Hippocrates's 
Symptomatology ;  rules  which  enabled  him  to  difcrimi- 
nate  difeafes  with  great  exaftnefs,  ignorant  as  he  was  of 
the  knowledge  of  phyfiology,  ignorant  even  of  all  that 
regarded  the  puljc  except  its  mod  violent  actions.  Of 
late,  a  return  to  thefe  rules  has  been  inculcated  by  one  of 
the  firft  practical  phyficians  of  the  age  we  live  in,  Dr. 
Marfhall  Hall :  he  has  fhown,  that,  though  we  had  fo  far 
deviated  from  the  rules  of  Hippocrates  as  no  longer  to 
mention  them,  yet  that  all  Scientific  phyficians  bad  made 
the  minuted  obfervations  on  the  phenomena  of  dife.tfe  in 
their  own  minds,  and  had  even  fixed  the  identity  of  many 
complaints  from  the  conviction  thefe  minute  circum- 
ftances produced,  without  however  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze the  appearance*  on  which  this  conviction  relied.  To 
Supply  this  analyiis  has  been  the  object  of  Dr.  Hall  j  and 
it  nni ft  be  conlefled  he  has  done  it  in  the  completed 
manner.  To  explain  his  meaning  more  clearly,  we  (hall 
quote  a  few  lines  from  him.  He  obfenres  that  there  is  in 
practical  medicine  a  circumftancc  of  the  firft  importance, 
the  recognition  of  a  Jijiuj'f,  The  general  appearance  of 
a  patient,  the  peculi  ir  modification,  the  particular  com- 
bination, and  mutual  influence,  of  the  fymptoms,  give  a 
general  character  to  the  whole  difeafe,  which  is  recog- 
nized and  felt  by  the  phyfician  of  experience  and  obfer- 
vation.  "  Every  practitioner  of  medicine  is  continually 
engaged  in  the  bu fined  of  diagnofis  as  the  very  ground- 
work of  his  profelfional  duties ;  and  I  fear  the  founded 
and  mod  enlightened  are  In  the  daily  habit  of  acting 
upon  views  that  tbey  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  defcribe,  ana 
have  not  time  to  analyze."  This  paflage  is  quoted  from 
the  letter  of  a  phyfician  at  once  learned  and  experienced. 
It  alludes  diftinctly  to  that  general  fource  of  diagnofis 
conftituted  by  the  combination  of  all  the  circumftances 
of  a  difeafe.  Dr.  Hall  adds,  that  he  has  had  repeated 
opportunity  of  oblierving  an  eminent  phyfician,  on  ap- 
proaching a  patient,  and  that  even  during  deep,  exprefs 
his  fentiment  respecting  the  nature  of  the  affeftion  and 
condition  of  the  patient ;  the  judice  of  which  time  and 
tiie  event  have  verified.  This  circumftance  firft  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  foniething  in  the  general  af- 
pect  and  appearance  of  difcafes,  on  which  the  experi- 
enced phylician  founds  a  diagnofis,  and  which  it  would 
be  of  the  ^reared  utility  to  analyze  and  defcribe. 

Diagnoiu,  or  the  ftudy  of  fymptoms,  is  founded  on  the 
obfervance  of  various  phenomena ;  the  external  appear- 
ance, the  ftnfatiniu,  and  the  impaired  fttnQiont,  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the  more  remote  circumftances, 
which  mould  never  be  forgotten  as  the  probable  caufe  of 
the  difeafe;  the  liability  to  certain  difeafes  from  age,  fex, 
temperament,  Sec.  the  effect  of  medicines,  &c.  With 
regard,  then,  to  the  appearanta  of  the  patient,  the  firft 
and  mod  obvious  is  the  countenance  ;  the  countenance 
is  principally  compofed  and  derives  its  ex  predion  from 
the  action  of  the  mufcles ;  as  the  mufcles  are  capable  of 
rapid  contractions,  arc  numeroufly  fupplied  with  nerves, 
are  the  agents  which  particularly  rnanifeft  the  date  of 
the  mind,  it  is  evidently  a  part  in  which  morbid  changes, 
either  iu  the  circulatory,  mufcular,  or  nervous,  fyftem, 
will  become  apparent :  hence  it  indicates  many  impor- 
tant circumftances  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner.  Dr. 
Hall  obferves  that  the  following  particular*  are  to  be 


Action  or  inaction 
continued  or  oc- 


noticed  with  regard  to  the  face.  i.  The  colour,  general 
or  partial,  x.  Tumidity  or  fhrinking;  general  or  par- 
tial, j.  Fulnefs  or  emaciation.  +. 
of  the  mufcles  j  general  or  partial, 
cafional,  irregular  or  fpafmodic.  5.  The  circulation. 
6.  Drynefs  or  moifture;  general  or  partial.  7.  The 
temperature.  8.  Particular  features.  9.  General  ex- 
predion. 

The  acute  author  juftly  directs  our  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  previous  ftudy  of  the  natural  ftate  of  the 
countenance  under  various  circumftances.  He  has  di- 
rected us  to  confider  the  delicate  and  tumid  ftate  of 
complexion  in  the  infant,  the  fmatlnefs  of  its  features, 
the  abundance  of  cellular  tiflue,  the  fmall  development 
of  the  facial  mufcles,  their  unmarked  degree  of  expreflion, 
the  larger  and  fuller  iize  of  the  eyes,  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  features  generally.  In  youth,  he  (hows  that  their 
dates  become  gradually  changed,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  the  adult  countenance.  He 
fays,  however,  that  it  is  the  nature  and  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  condition  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  impart  the  character  to  the  countenance  of 
youth.  The  circulation  is  ftrong  and  arterial  ;  the  cel- 
lular membrane  injected,  firm,  and  eladic.  It  it  at 
this  period  and  under  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  tu- 
midity and  dirinking,  obferved  in  the  different  forms 
and  dages  of  fever,  and  the  changes  from  fulnefs  to  ema- 
ciation, in  certain  organic  difeafes,  are  mod  remarkable. 
The  adult  countenance  is  remarked  to  have  a  greater 
development  of  the  mufcular  fydem,  and  the  various 
expreftions  of  pain,  anxiety,  &c.  are  extremely  well  de- 
fined. The  diforder  of  the  circulatory  fydem,  as  indica- 
ted by  rednefs,  lividity,  or  pallor,  is  likewife  well  defined. 
In  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  the  leannefs,  the  fhecidity 
of  the  tace,  the  want  of  colour.  Sec.  are  to  be  noticed. 
Sex  further  influences  the  countenance.  In  the  female, 
the  mufcular  fydem  is  lefs  developed,  the  cellular  more 
fo.  In  the  ftates  of  conception,  of  the  firft  month  of 
pregnancy,  during  the  flow  of  the  catamenia,  a  peculiar 
tumidity  and  enlargement  of  the  features  is  obfervable. 
In  advanced  pregnancy,  on  the  other  hand,  we  often  fee 
tbinnefs,  anxiety,  and  uneafinefs,  vifible  in  different  de- 
grees in  the  female  vifage. 

The  temperament  falls  next  under  confederation,  as  its 
principal  charafteriiticj  are  manilefted  in  the  face. 
Menial  emotion,  too,  (bould  not  be  forgotten.  Its  in- 
fluence is  fometimes  exerted  on  the  mufcular  fyf- 
tem, fometimes  on  the  circulation,  and  fometimes  on 
particular  features.  Serioufnefe,  gaiety,  inorofenefs, 
are  characterized  by  their  particular  effects  on  the 
countenance,  produced  principally  by  means  of  the 
mufcular  fyftem.  Continued  and  deep  thought  caufes 
this  fyftem  to  be  affected  with  an  unufua!  degree  of  con- 
traction. Expectation  and  furprile  induce  a  relaxation 
of  the  mufcles.  Anger,  ftiamc,  fear,  affect  the  circula- 
tion principally  ;  the  firft  moves  the  blood  upwards,  and 
fuffufes  the  forehead  \  fliaine  dllfufes  a  blulh  over  the 
cheeks;  fear  renders  the  countenance  pale  and  fhrunk, 
and  induces  drynefs  of  the  tongue.  Joy  and  grief  equal- 
ly occafion  a  flow  of  tears.  Enthufiafm  animates  the 
countenance  as  it  does  the  bread  ;  delpondency  depreffes 
tbe  expreflion,  as  it  makes  the  heart  beat  more  feebly. 
External  caufes  often  influence  the  countenance  in  a 
manner  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  apprifed  of,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  erroneous  diagnofis.  The  immediate  effect  of 
bodily  exertion  and  of  external  heat  is  to  fuffufe  the 
countenance;  expofure  to  cold  contracts  the  features,  and 
frequently  induces  an  appearance  of  lividity.  Repletion 
of  the  ftomacli  occafions  an  appearance  of  he^vincls  and 
of  propenGty  to  deep,  with  a  degree  of  fuffufion  over 
the  face.  Want  induces  an  oppolite  eft'ect,  an  appear- 
ence  of  mental  and  bodily  depreffion.  Wine  fuffufes 
the  eyes  and  face,  and,  according  to  its  quantity,  en- 
livens or  obliterates  the  expreflion. 

The  next  part  which  falls  under  our  contemplation  in 
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diagnosis  it  the  cbnbkal  surface,  in  which  the  fallow- 
ing circuraftance*  are  to  be  attended  to ;  viz.  i .  The  fur- 
face  in  general ;  as  to  colour,  tumidity,  or  Shrinking  of 
the  integuments ;  oedema  or  anafarca,  corpulency  or 
emaciation,  rougbnefsor  fmoothnefs  of  the  flcin,  drynefs 
or  moifture  of  the  flcin,  and  temperature,  a.  The  bands 
and  feet  in  particular.  3.  The  elementary  cutaneous 
affections. 

And  here  again  the  circuniftances  of  age,  fex,  and 
temperament,  are  to  be  noticed  with  the  fame  minute- 
nefi  as  in  regard  to  the  face.  That  part  of  the  cutane- 
ous expanGon  which  envelopes  the  tongue  has  always  been 
noticed  as  an  important  indication  of  the  exiftence  of  dif- 
eafe. It  mould  be  viewed  with  regard  to,  1.  Its  moifture  or 
drynefs,  whether  general  or  partial.  ».  Its  being  with 
or  without  fur,  clean  or  loaded,  fwollen  or  indented, 
j.  The  enlargement  or  difappearance  of  its  papillae.  4. 
Its  colour.  5.  How  protruded.  6.  The  internal  mouth  in 
general,  and  the  tafteand  breath,  fhould  likewife  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  attitude  in  difeafe  is  next  to  be  confidered.  This 
fubject  comprifes  a  view  of,  1.  The  pofition.  a.  Changes 
of  pofition.  3.  The  caution  obferved  in  moving;  or 
the  oppofite  ftate  of  writhing,  or  of  jaaitation.  4.  The 
ftate  or  effeAs  of  mufcular  action  }  and  the  ftate  of  muf- 
cuiar  power  or  debility. 

The  healthy  pofture  of  infants  during  Deep  is  various. 
The  young  infant  ufually  lies  on  its  oack,  often  with 
its  hands  and  arms  raifed  above  its  head,  or  laid  upon  its 
cbeft,  or  fprcad  open,  and  with  its  lower  extremities 
drawn  upwards.  When  it  is  laid  on  its  fide,  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs  are  ftill  placed  in  a  ftate  of  complete 
flexion  and  relaxation.  The  pofture  ufually  remains  un- 
changed, unlcfs  the  infant  be  difturbed  by  external  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  internal  emotions,  or  difeafe. 

In  the  healthy  and  undifturbed  fleep  of  adult  perfons, 
the  ufual  pofture  is  that  on  one  fide,  the  body  being  fre 


quentiy  inclined  rather  to  the  prone  than  to  the  fupine 

pofition.   The  head  and  moulders  are  generally  fome-    authors,  by  Galen,  Borden, 


The  third  means  of  diagnofis  is  the  confederation  of 
impeded  or  deranged  functions.  This  is  a  fubject  of  the 
greateft  ulie  in  practical  medicine  ;  for,  as  the  knowledge 
of  healthy  function  is  the  grand  defideratum  in  all  our 
inveftigations  of  the  animal  frame,  fo  a  knowledge  of 
their  derangements  may  be  confidered  the  principal  part 
of  the  ftudy  of  difeafe.  Thefe  derangements  often  con- 
ftitute  individual  difeafe  ;  often,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
arc  indicative  of  general  or  remote  difeafe.  It  is  for  the 
latter  purpofe  that  we  now  confider  them  1  and  it  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  two  previous  methods  of 
diagnofis  which  we  have  confidered,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  fubfervient  to  this.  In  regard  to  derangement  of 
the  digf/live funflion,  independently  of  the  examination 
of  the  tongue,  breath,  &c.  before  enumerated,  we  have 
to  confider,  firftly,  the  funflion  of  the  pharynx  and 
aefophagus,  as  it  affects  deglutition.  Secondly,  Of  the 
ftomach;  and  herein  of  the  appetite,  thirft,  hiccup, 
eructation,  naufea,  vomiting,  and  the  matters  rejected. 
Thirdly,  Of  the  bowels;  as  con  fti  pat  ion,  diarrhoea,  te- 
nefmus,  involuntary  (tools,  flatulency,  borborigma,  dif- 
tention;  the  ftate  of  the  faeces;  discharges  of  mucus, 
blood,  or  pus. 

The  function  of  refpirotitm  is  next  in  order;  and  this 
fubject  comprifes  a  view  of,  1.  The  mode  of  refpiraticm. 
a.  The  effect  of  a  full  inspiration.  3.  The  kinds  of 
cou£h  and  of  expectoration.  4.  Sneezing,  gaping,  tec. 
5.  The  ftate  of  the  voice.  6.  The  phenomena  raani- 
tefted  by  the  ftethofcope,  and  the  puliation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  circulatory  J't/flem,  the  molt  important  diagnostic 
appearances  are  to  be  noticed  with  peculiar  care.  That 
alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries, 
which  is  called  the  pfffe,  is  the  chief  mean  by  which  we 
are  guided  in  afcertaining  the  nature  of  acute  difeafes. 
The  following  divifions  of  this  phenomena  have  been 
made.  The  flow  pulfe,  the  quick  pulfe,  the  /oft  pulfe, 
the  hard  pulfe,  the  intermitting  pulfe,  and  the  full  pulfe. 


what  raifed,  and,  together  with  the  thorax,  bent  gently 
forwards.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  in  a  ftate  of  eafy  flex- 
ion. The  pofition  is  apt  to  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  the  perfon  lying  on  one  or  other  fide  alternately. 

The  attitude,  motions,  and  manner,  are  confiderahly 
influenced  by  the  temperament,  the  degree  of  bodily 
ftrength,  by  the  ftate  of  the  mental  operations,  and  by 
the  paffions.  In  a  ftate  of  great  debility,  whether  from 
age  or  difeafe,  the  body  uniformly  falls  into  the  fupine 
position;  and  the  recovery  of  the  ufual  pofition  of  the 
fide  iii  always  a  fign  of  returning  ftrength. 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  to 
be  regarded  in  fymptomatology.  As  to  the  fecond  head 
of  morbid  fymptoius,  uneafy  or  painful  fenfations,  they 
are  the  moft  frequent  concomitants  and  figns  of  all  dif- 
eafes. Few  difeafes  are  free  at  lcaft  from  uneafinefst  for, 
as  there  is  a  degree  of  pleafurable  feeling  belonging  to 
the  healthful  action  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  ;  fo, 
when  thefe  are  interrupted  and  difturbed,  the  fick  man 
fuffers  pain,  anxiety,  and  various  difagreeable  fenfations. 
Befulet  the  various  modifications  of  pain  which  we  de- 
scribe by  comparing  them  with  the  fenfations  produced 


Many  other  varieties  have  been  enumerated  by  different 

andN 

but  they  are  entirely  fanciful. 


Bellini,  andMaftaria; 


by  different  caufes,  fuch  as  a  burning,  flinging,  (tabbing, 
gnawing,  pain;  a  (hooting,  throbbing,  binding,  pain, 
and  fo  forth  3  itching,  tingling,  a  fenfe  of  laflitude,  of 
torpor,  or  numbnefs,  of  Itupor,  of  heat,  of  cold,  of 
weight,  naufea,  giddinefs,  faintnefs,  ringing  in  the  ears, 
and  a  multitude  of  uneafy  feelings,  indicate  the  varieties 
of  difeafe.  Sometimes  the  feverity  of  thefe  feelings 
conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  difeafe;  and  they 
agitate  and  diftrefs  or  terrify  the  patient  fo  much,  that 
they  become  more  dreadful  than  even  the  apprehenfion  of 
death  ;  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  thefe  painful  fenfations 
are  by  no  means  deftitute  of  danger,  from  whatever 
caufe  they  originate,  as  they  may  wear  out  the  powers  of 
life  by  • 


Before  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the  varieties  of  the  pulfe, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  (peak  of  the  many  difcrepancies 
it  exhibits  in  health.  Thefe  anomalies  had  not  e leaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Celfus.  He  aptly  obferves,  "  Ve- 
nis  enim  raaxime  crcdimus,  faliaciflimae  rei ;  quia  faepe 
iftae  leniores  celeriorefve  funt,  et  setate,  et  fexu,  et  cor- 
porura  natura  :  faepe  eas  concitat  et  refolvit  fol,  et  bal- 
neum, et  exercitatio,  et  metus,  et  ira,  et  quilibet  alius 
animi  affect  us  :  adeo  ut,  cum  primum  medicus  venit, 
folicitudo,  aegri  dubitantis,  quomodo  illi  fe  habere  vide- 
atur,  eas  moveat.  Ob  quam  caufam,  periti  medici  eft, 
non  protinus  ut  venit,  apprehendere  raanu  brachium ; 
fed  primum  refidere  hilari  vultu,  percontarique,  que- 
madroodum  fe  habc.it:  et  ft  quia  ejus  metus  eft,  eum 
probabili  fermone  lenire>  turn  deinde  ejus  corpori  ma- 
num  admovere.  Quas  venas  autem  confpectus  medici 
roovet,  quam  facile  mille  res  turbant  I"  Lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
In  our  own  time,  Dr.  Falconer  has  paid  much  attention 
to  thefe  circumftances  ;  and  has  fhown  that,  before  we 
can  derive  any  information  from  the  pulfe,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary to  obferve  the  varieties  which  exift  in  its  natural 
ftandard,  and  alfo  the  changes  to  which  it  is  fubjectcd  by 
common  caufes.  The  ftandard  natural  pulfe  has  been 
varioufly  eftimated  :  perhaps  the  exacted  computation  it 
that  which  reckons  73  beats  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute. 
The  pulfe  is  generally,  however,  quicker  than  this  in 
women,  in  perfons  of  fanguineous  temperament,  and 
in  young  children.  The  increafe  of  pulfe  in  women  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  feventh  more  than  in  man. 
As  to  children,  according  to  Dr.  Heberden,  "  the  pulfe 
of  a  healthy  infant  afleep  on  the  day  of  its  birth  is  be- 
tween 130  and  140  in  one  minute:  and  the  mean  rate 
for  the  firlt  month  is  1 10  ;  for  during  this  time  the  artery 
often  beats  as  frequently  as  it  does  the  firft  day,  and  I 
have  never  found  it  beat  dower  than  108.   During  the 
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firft  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  to8  and  no.  For 
the  fecond  year  at  90  and  100.  For  the  third  year  at  80 
•nd  108.  The  fame  will  very  nearly  ferve  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth,  years.  In  the  feventb  year,  the  pulfatiom 
will  be  fometimes  To  few  at  7s,  though  generally  more." 
From  the  twelfth  year,  then,  except  that  the  pulfatiom 
are  much  more  eafily  quickened  by  illnefs  or  any  other 
caufe,  they  differ  but  little  from  thole  of  a  healthy  adnlt, 
the  range  of  which  Dr.  Heberden  ftates  to  be  from  a  little 
below  60  to  a  little  above  80  in  a  minute.  From  an  ave- 
rage of  five-and- twenty  boy*,  obferved  by  Floyer,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fixteen,  the  pulfe  was  about 
8j  i  in  all  of  them  above  80.  With  regard  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  pulfe  which  has  been  faid  to  be  obfervable  in 
the  decline  of  life,  Dr.  Falconer  is  difpofed  to  believe, 
though  not  very  confident  in  bis  opinion,  "  that  the  pulfe 
in  a  healthy  perfon  become*  gradually  (lower  from  about 
forty-five  years  of  age  to  about  sixty,  after  which  period 
it  begin*  again  to  grow  quicker,  and  to  become,  a*  fe- 
veral  other  circu  in  dances  in  the  fyftem  do  alfo,  more 
refembling  that  of  children.  But  to  this,"  he  add*, 
"there  are  undoubtedly  many  exceptions." 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  flature  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  pulle;  and  Sense,  from  obfervation* 
made  on  a  hundred  men  in  the  royal  guard*,  deduced 
the  following  eftimate  of  pulfe*  in  proportion  to  flature  1 
namely,  at  two  feet,  pulfe  90 ;  at  four  feet,  pulfe  80  ;  at 
five  feet,  pulfe  70  j  and  at  fix  feet,  pulfe  60.  Dr.  Bryan 
Robinfon  has  likcwife  made  a  computation,  but  it  differs 
from  Sense's ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  point  does  not 
feem  to  be  fatitfaftorily  afecrfained.  Hallcr  efpecially 
mentions,  in  oppofition  to  this  opinion,  that  the  Swiis 
people,  who  are  generally  tall,  have  quick  pulfet ;  and 
further  inllance*  the  fact,  that  he  wa*  himfelf  fix  feet 
high,  and  that  bit  own  pulfe  beat  78  in  a  minute. 

The  pulfe  i*  moreover  influenced  by  the  time  of  day. 
In  the  morning  the  pulfe  i*  generally  floweft,  and  be- 
comes accelerated  towards  evening.  Thi*  is  moll  re- 
markable in  perfon*  in  whom  a  high  degree  of  nervous 
fenubility  i*  apparent.  The  principal  caufes  which  ac- 
celerate the  pulle  are  food,  exertion  of  every  kind,  (even 
fpeaking  or  Sanding,)  warmth,  the  paffion*  of  hope,  joy, 
and  anger  ;  and  fome times,  the  reaction  which  fupervenes 
to  fudden  (hocks  and  imprefTions  on  the  nervous  fyftem. 
On  the  other  h  ind,  the  pulfe  is  deprefled  by  abstinence, 
deep,  fear,  anxiety,  and  grief ;  and  by  certain  degrees  of 
cold.  But  the  operation  of  all  tbcfe  caufes  i*  fubject  to 
great  variation,  and  is  often  counteracted  by  the  influence 
of  oppofite  agent*. 

In  feeling  the  pulfe,  the  degree  of  qvkkntfi  is  of  courfe 
eafily  determined  by  a  Hop- watch  \  the  degree  of  fartt 
it  rfti  mated  by  the  refiftance  which  the  artery  oppofes 
when  compreUed  by  the  finger.  In  order  to  afcertain 
this  refinance,  the  pulfe  mould  be  ftrongly  comprefled  by 
three  of  the  fingers  until  no  puliation  11  experienced; 
after  which,  by  gradually  relaxing  the  finger*,  we  (hall 
ascertain  it*  proportion  with  a  tolerable  accuracy.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  obefity  of  certain  per- 
fon* alters  thi*  circumttance ;  for  not  only  is  it  more 
difficult  to  feel  the  degree  of  refiftance  of  the  veliel  when 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  but  fat  perfons  have 
likcwife  (lower  pulfe*  than  lean  ones.  Another  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  pulfe  is  taken  from  its  hardnrjii  thi*  term  is 
ufed  to  imply  a  peculiar  fudden  vibration,  like  the  fen- 
fation  communicated  by  the  tenfe  cord  or  wire  of  a  mu- 
fjcal  inRrumenc.  "  Some  books,"  Dr.  Heberden  remarks, 
"(peak  of  inltrmiltiag  pulfes  as  dangerous  (igns,  but  I 
think  without  reafon  ;  for  fuch  trivial  caufes  will  occa- 
fiou  them,  that  they  are  not  worth  regarding  in  any 
illnefs,  unlcfs  joined  with  other  bad  (igns  of  more  mo- 
ment. They  are  not  uncommon  in  health,  and  arc  per- 
ceived by  a  peculiar  feel  at  the  heart  by  the  perfons 
tbemfelve*  every  time  the  pulfe  intermits."  We  have 
generally  conlidered  thefe  intermitting  pulles  a*  of  dyf- 
peptic  origin,  and  havefcen  them  removed,  in  fever*,  by 
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a  purge.  Where  the  pulfe  intermits,  and  it  very  unequal 
in  its  beats,  and  there  it  at  the  fame  time  palpitation  erf 
the  heart,  oppreffion  of  the  breathing,  lividity  of  coun- 
tenance, or  other  ferious  fymptoms,  then  the  intermiflion 
is  probably  one  among  the  figns  of  (6mc  affection  of  the 
heart;  but  in  ordinary  cafes,  occurring  with  fymptoms 
of  indigeftion,  or  (light  fevtrifhnefs,  it  it  perfectly  void 
of  danger.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  irregularities  of 
the  pulfe  are  fometitne*  habitual,  and  di (appear  only 
with  good  health.  Dr.  Heberden  fay*,  "  many  perfon* 
will  likewife  have  unequal  pulfes  without  any  other  fign 
of  ill  health.  I  have  met  with  two,  who,  in  their  bell 
health,  always  had  pulfes  very  unequal,  both  in  their 
itrength  and  the  fpaces  between  them  j  and,  upon  their 
growing  ill,  their  pulfes  conftanrly  became  regular; 
and  it  wa*  a  never-failing  fign  of  their  recovery,  when 
their  arteries  began  again  to  beat  in  their  usual  ir- 
regular manner."  The  writer  of  thi*  article  can  add  to  ' 
thefe,  an  inftance  of  an  old  lady  of  his  acquaintance  in 
whom  the  fame  appearance*  a*  recorded  by  Dr.  Heberden 
arc  very  ftrikingly  marked. 

The  propriety  of  thefe  divifion*  wa*  formerly  much 
queftioned,  a*  implying  an  unncceflary  and  frivolous  de- 
gree of  minuteneu  ;  but  it  feem*  fcarceiy  worth  while  to 
make  any  remark  on  this  fubject,  as  their  neceffity  is  now 
generally  admitted,  and  is  eafily  proved  by  the  grand 
criterion  of  medical  theory — its  practice.  It  mufl  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  after  all,  that  the  pulfe,  as  Celfus  fays, 
is  "  fallaciffima  res;"  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  modes  of  diagnofis  that  we 
are  enabled  to  make  practical  ufe  of  its  various  phenomena. 

The  circulating  fyftem  prefents  further  points  of  con- 
ftderation  in  regard  to  morbid  changes  in  the  blood. 
Thefe  alterations  are  little  underttood.  It  is  probable 
that  many  exift  of  great  importance,  which  are  neverthe- 
lefs  not  cognizable  to  our  fenfes.  The  moft  obvious 
change  in  the  blood  is  that  which  conftitutes  what  is 
called  Jitji  or  iujiammatory  Moos'.  It  takes  the  former 
name  Irom  a  tough  buff-coloured  coat  which  forms  on 
its  furl'ace  after  coagulation,  and  which,  according  to 
Hewfon,  confifts  of  albumen  and  a  portion  of  fibrine ; 
and  the  latter,  from  it*  being  peculiar  for  the  moft  part 
to  inflammatory  difeafe*.  Change*  of  lefs  magnitude  have 
been  obferved  in  various  other  difeafe*;  a*  a  peculiar 
blacknef*  in  the  blood  of  fcorbutic  patients,  the  want  of 
red  colour  in,  and  the  dilute  quality  of,  the  blood  in 
fome  ftage*  of  dropfical  and  chlorotic  affection,  &r.  But 
we  forbear  to  enter  into  any  further  notice  of  this  fubjecr. 
at  prefent.  The  reader  may  confult,  for  more  particular 
information  on  thi*  head,  the  work*  of  Hewfon,  Four- 
crov,  and  Thackrah. 

The  (late  of  the  ticcrncnt  fyfltm  is  principally  examined 
by  analyfis  of  the  excreted  fubftances  ;  as  of  the  urine, 
fweat,  uterine  difcharge,  &c.  but  in  many  inftances  the 
inveftigation  of  thefe  tubllanccs  is  very  obfeure. 

The  laft  fyftem  which  remains  to  be  noticed  as  afford- 
ing certain  information  in  refpect  to  diignofu,  is  the 
arrows.  The  operation  of  the  five  fenlcs,  the  elevated 
or  deprefled  (fate  of  the  Ipirits,  the  ratiocinative  and  ima- 
ginative functions,  afford  notice  of  the  degree  of  danger 
of  lorae  maladies  in  a  mod  certain  manner;  and  hence 
deferve  to  be  ftudied  with  diligence  and  attention. 

We  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  Therapeutics,  that 
branch  of  medicine  to  which  all  the  other  branches  Hand  in 
relation  only  as  auxiliaries;  auxiliaries.it  mull  be  confefied 
however,  the  attainment  of  w  hich  is  ab  oluiely  necetfary 
ere  we  can  practife  this  branch  in  a  philosophic  manner. 
Unfortunately  this  truth  has  till  lately  been  unknown. 
The  long,  the  tedious,  and  (to  untutored  minds) 
the  uninterefting,  path  of  anatomical  refearch,  of  obfer- 
vation, of  experiment,  and  of  cautious  deduction, 
luits  not  the  talfe  of  mankind  in  general.  Hence  they 
have  attempted  to  cure  their  infirmities  by  (horter  and 
pleafanter  methods  ;  and  hence,  even  now,  the  wondcr- 
working  (pecific  claim*  unmerited  attention;  and  the 

therapeutical 
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therapeutical  branch  of  medicine  it  purged  of  fewer  of 
its  aocient  error*  than  any  other  of  the  pathological 


any 

The  removal  of  diieafe  may  be  effected  by  various 
agents.  The  firft,  the  mot  obvious,  and  indeed  the  only 
ones  of  which  the  modus  operandi  is  clearly  underftood, 
are  thofe  which  aft  according  to  the  common  laws  of 
natter.  Thefe  agents  are  few  in  number  ■  they  confift 
of  the  furgical  operations  \  of  thofe  fubftances  which  ope- 
rate chemically,  as  folvents  of  (tones  in  the  bladder, 
ctyfter*  difTolving  fcybah,  &c.  The  fecond  are  thofe 
which  ad  on  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  fyftem  by 
means  of  relation  with  the  vital  properties.  But,  as  thele 
properties  are  little  underftood,  it  is  very  evident  that 
we  cannot  trace  with  any  accuracy  their  relation  with 
medicinal  fubftances.  Hence  much  of  the  therapeutical 
branch  of  medicine  reft!  on  inferences  of  a  very  loofe  and 
uncertain  character.  The  action  of  molt  of  the  articles 
of  the  materia  may  be  fuppofed  to  affect  principally  the 
contractility  of  fibres  or  of  vefiels.  Thofe  which  increafe 
n  of  that  power  are  called  Jlimul*nt$ ;  thofe  which 
it,  fedulnet;  and  medicines  producing  vifible 
i  on  the  fenubility  of  the  nervous  fyftem 


The  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome  is  to  clafs  the  nu- 
merous fubftances  of  the  materia  medico  under  each  of 
thele  heads  }  a  difficulty  at  prefent  infurmountable  ;  for 
not  only  we  do  not  know  but  the  impaired  ftate  of  fen- 
fibility  may  arife  front  altered  action  of  the  contractile 
forces,  or  that  thofe  forces  may  not  be  influenced  origi- 
nally by  the  altered  fenfibility  j  butf  further,  we  require 
a  long  teries  of  experiments  to  be  inftituted  ere  we  can 
admit  into  our  claflification  one  half  of  the  drugs  con- 
tained in  our  Pharmacopoeia.  For  this  reafon,  deeming 
it  more  confonant  with  true  philofophy  to  confefs  our  ig- 
norance than  to  perpetuate  erroneous  doctrines,  it  is  our 
intention,  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  article  which 
more  particularly  relate*  to  medicines  and  their  dofes, 
to  adopt  the  fimple  order  of  the  alphabet.  And  indeed, 
the  pompous  arrangements  of  the  materia  medic  a  into 
claffes  and  orders,  with  other  fubdivifions,  are  now  de- 
rided by  the  faculty.  Some  medicines  poflef*  very  diffe- 
rent powers,  lb  that  their  proper  place*  are  not  eafily 
afcertained.  They  muft  therefore  be  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent heads;  and  it  is  evident  how  many  repetition* 


fuch  arrangement*  mull  occasion ;  fince,  when  an  article 
is  properly  placed,  an  increafed  dofe  of  the  fame  would 
often  carry  it  into  another  divifion,  and  the  fame  drug 
will  have  a  different  effect  in  different  cafe*  or  nates  of 
difeafe.  At  p.  44,  we  have  given  the  outline  of  Darwin'* 
arrangement,  which  is  the  molt  concife  j  but  it  does  not 
satisfy  our  minds.  Kirby's  Tables  contain  sS  claiTcs, 
each,  of  courfe,  divided  into  at  leaft  three  feci  ions,  to  in- 
clude animal,  vegetable,  and  foffile,  fubftances  j  and  Dr. 
Cull  en  ha*  *  j  clallea,  which  are  thefe  1 


Aftringents. 
Tonk*. 
Emollient*. 
Corrosives. 
Stimulant*. 
Narcotic*. 
Refrigerants. 
Antiipafr 


Diloent*. 

Attenuants. 

Infpiftant*. 

Demulcent*. 

Antacid*. 

Antalkalinet. 

Antifeptict. 

Errhine*. 


Sialogoguej. 

Expectorant*. 

Emetic*. 

Cathartic*. 

Diuretic*. 

Diaphoretic*. 

Merwgogues. 
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9.  Antifpafmodict.  io.  Narcotics.  11. 
:si  and  11.  Heteroclites s  this  laft  being 
formed  to  include  thofe  articles  that  could  not  properly 
be  reduced  under  the  former  heads. 

Mr.  Murray's  arrangement,  which  is  very  ingenious,  is 
founded  principally  oh  the  doctrine  of  vmverjul  ft'umiUu, 
and  he  thus  explains  the  principle*  on  which  it  it  esta- 
blished. u  Thofe  ftimulant*,  which  exert  a  general  ac- 
tion on  the  fyftem,  may  firft  be  confidered.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  well-marked  fubdivifions,  the  difFufible  and 
the  permanent  \  the  former  correfponding  to  the  ufual 
daffes  of  narcotics  and  antifpafmodics  ;  the  latter,  in- 
cluding likewife  two  claffes,  tonics  and  aftringents.  In 
thefe  there  is  a  gradual  tranfition  patting  into  the  one  from 
the  other,  from  the  molt  difFufible  and  leaft  durable  At— 
mulus,  to  tbe  moft  flow  and  permanent  in  its  action. 
The  next  general  divifion  is  that  coraprifing  local  Simu- 
lants 1  fuch  are  theclaffes  of  emetics,  cathartics,'eapee- 
torants,  fialagogues,  errhines,  and  epifpaftics.  Thefe 
all  occafion  evacuation  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  their 
effects  are  in  general  to  be  afcribed,  not  to  any  operation 
exerted  on  the  whole  fyftem,  but  to  changes  of  action 
induced  in  particular  parts.  After  thefe,  thofe  few  me- 
dicine* may  be  confidered  whofc  aftion  is  merely  mecha- 
nical or  chemical.  To  tbe  former  belong  diluents,  de- 
mulcents, and  emollients.  Anthelmintics  may  perhaps 
be  referred  with  propriety  to  the  fame  divifion.  To  the 
latter,  or  thofe  which  act  chemically,  belong  antacids  oc 
abforbents,  lithontriptics,  efcharotics,  and  perhaps  re- 
frigerant*. Under  thefe  claffe*  may  be  comprehended 
all  thofe  fubftances  capable  of  producing  falutary  changes 
in  the  human  fyftem.  Several  cUffes  are  indeed  excluded 
which  have  fome  times  been  admitted  1  but  thefe  have 
been  rejected,  either  as  not  being  fufficiently  precife  or 
coroprehenfivc,  or  as  being  eftabliihed  only  on  erroneous 
theory."  Murray'*  Elements. 
Mr.  Murray's  arrangement  will  beft  be  underftood 
his  own  Table. 


<  Narcotic*. 

t  Antifpafmodict. 

{Tonic*. 
Aftringents. 

Emetics. 

Cathartic*. 

Emraenagogues. 

Diuretic*. 

Diaphoretic*. 

Expectorants. 

Sialagogucs. 

Errhmes. 

Epifpaftics. 

Refrigerant*. 
Antacid*. 
Lithontriptics. 
Efcharotics. 


A.  General  Stimulant*. 

a.  DifFufible. 

I>.  Permanent. 


many  repetition*      B>  LocAL  Stimulants. 


C.  Chemical  Remedies. 


Of  thofe  who  have  copied  Dr.  Cullen's  arrangement 
with  fome  modification,  there  i*  perhap*  none  that  de- 
ferves  more  attention  than  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
"  Thesaurus  Medicaminum,"  and  a  "  Practical  Synopfis 
of  the  Materia  Alimentaria  and  Materia  Medica."  This 
author  di  (tribute*  the  article*  of  the  materia  medica  into 
ta  claffe*.  j.  Evacuants,  cosnprifing  errhine*,  fiaia- 
gogues,  expectorant*,  emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  dia- 
phoretic*, emmenagogues.  a.  Emollients,  comprifing 
diluenu  and  emulccnts.  j.  Abforbents.  4.  Refrige- 
rant*.  5.  Analeptics.  6.  Astringent*.  7.  Tonic*.  I. 

Vol.  XIX.  No.  ssSy, 


D.  Mechanical  Remedies.  Anthelmintic*. 


Dr.  Parr  alter* 
and  incrcaics 


Emetic*. 
Cathartics. 
Diaphoretic*. 
Diuretic*. 
Expectorants. 
Errhine*. 
Sialagoguet. 
Emmenagogues. 
It*. 


Diluenu. 
Emollients. 

the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Cullen's  cJafles, 
to  *6,  as  below  1 

Refrigerants. 
Antifpafmodics. 
Tonics. 
Sedative*. 
Attenuants. 
Infpiffants. 
Alterants. 
Demulcents. 
Antacids. 

Cc  WhUft 


Antalkalip 
Antifeptks. 
Emollients. 
Corrofivet. 
Aftringents. 
Antidote*. 
Lithontriptics. 
Anthclm.nti< 
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Whillt  Dr.  Cullen'*  claflification  has  teen  thought  too 
diffufe,  and  Dr.  Darwin's  much  too  contracted,  and 
adapted  merely  to  hi*  own  exceptionable  fyftem  of  nofo- 
logy,  Dr.  Kirby,  in  hit  fraall  tract,  entitled  "  Tablet  of 
the  Materia  Medica,"  ha*  inserted  feventeen  clafTes,  which 
are,  upon  the  whole,  judiciously  (elected ;  and  hit  ar- 
rangement hai  been  adopted  by  moil  of  thofe  modern 
writer*  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  materia  medica  are 
lb  Bumerout  a*  to  require  a  mtthodtu.  The  clarification 
i*  a*  follow* ;  and,  a*  hinted  before,  every  claf*  i*  fub- 
divided,  a*  far  a*  poffible,  into  an  animal,  a  vegetable, 
and  a  mineral,  fection.  • 

Claf*  I.  Emetic*.— Emetic*  are  fuch  medicines  as 
are  calculated  to  excite  vomiting,  and  thus  difclurge 
the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

II.  Expectorant*. — Thofe  medicine*  are  called  ex- 
pectorants, that  are  employed  to  promote  the  excretion 
of  pu»  or  mucuf  from  the  windpipe  and  lung*.  In  ge- 
neral they  are  emetic*  given  in  fmaller  dotes,  though 
there  are  feveral  medicine*,  especially  fome  of  the  gum* 
scfins,  that  are confidered  to  act  in  this  way,  without  any 
tendency  to  excite  vomiting. 

III.  Diaphoretics. — Diaphoretics  are  thofe  remedies 
that  are  intended  to  promote,  keep  up,  or  reftore,  the  ex* 
cretion  of  perfpirable  matter  from  the  (kin  ;  and  of  tbefe 
fome  act  but  feebly,  and  only  increafe  the  infenfible  per* 
fpiration,  while  other*  act  more  powerfully,  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  excite  (wearing. 

IV.  Diuretic*. — Thefe  are  fucb  medicines  ai  promote 
or  increale  the  excretion  of  urine. 

V.  Cathartics. — Cathartic*  are  thofe  medicine* 
which  promote  or  increale  the  evacuation  of  excremen- 
titious  matter,  or  of  ferous  fluids,  from  the  bowel*. 

VI.  Eumemacooue*. — Medicine*  whkb  are  fuppofed 
to  act  on  the  womb,  and  to  promote  the  discharge  of  tee 
menftrual  flux  j  but  it  it  more  than  doubted  if  any  drugs 
whatever  have  that  peculiar  action. 

VII.  Errhine*. — Tbofe  medicines  are  termed  errhines 
that  are  employed  to  promote  an  increafed  difcharge  of 

i  from  the  noftnl*. 


VIII.  Sialagogues. — Thefe  are  employed  either  to 
promote  an  increafed  flow  of  faliva,  or  to  produce  fuch  an 
aflion  on  the  gum*  as  (hall  indicate  their  having  been  re- 
ceived in  fufficient  quantity  into  the  circulation.  Under 
i  are  ranked  feveral  vegetable  fivbftan- 


are  included  only  mercury  and  its 


the  former  divifion 
cet|  under  the 
preparations. 

IX.  Emollients.— The  medicine*  commonly  called 
emollients  confift  either  of  diluting  liquort,  formed  of 
simple  water;  or  certain  vegetable  infufions  i  or  mucila- 
ginous and  oily  matters  that  have  the  mechanical  pro- 
perty of  defending  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied, 
from  the  action  of  acrimonious  fubftances  that  pat's  over 
them,  or  of  fbftening  and  relaxing  the  (kin  and  other 
external  parts.  The  firft  of  theie  are  commonly  called 
dilatnd,  toe  fecond  dtmulttmtt,  and  the  third  (imply  *mU- 
lUnti. 

X.  Refricerakt*. — Under  thi*  term  are  compre- 
hended thofe  remedie*  which  are  employed  with  a  view 
to  diminifh  the  preternaturmlly  increafed  heat  that  take* 
place  in  the  body  during  fever*  and  feveral  inf 
aftl-eTtaon*. 

XI.  . 
Cullen 


foft  folidt,  and  thereby  increale  their  denfity  and  force  of 
cohefion.  If  they  are  applied  to  longitudinal  fibre*,  the 
contraction  i*  made  in  the  length  of  thefe;  but,  if  applied 
to  circular  fibres,  the  diameters  of  the  veflels,  or  the  cavi- 
ties which  thefe  furround,  are  diminiuted. 

XIL  Tomes.— Tonics  are  thofe  medicine*  which  are 
fuited  to  counteract  debility,  or  to  give  strength  and  ener- 
gy to  the  moving  fibres. 

XIII.  Stimulants. — Moft  of  the  articles  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  might,  in  an  extended  fenie,  be  called  jiun*- 


Unti;  but  thi*  terra  is,  by  the  general  con  fen  t  of  pbyfi- 
ciant,  reftrictively  applied  to  thofe  medicines  which  pof- 
fefs  the  power  of  fuftaining  or  increafing  the  vital  ener- 
gies; of  railing  and  invigorating  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  ;  and  of  reftoring  to  the  mufcular  fibre,  when 
affected  with  torpor,  it*  loft  fenfibility  and  power  of 
motion. 

XIV.  Antispasmodics. — Thofe  medicines  which  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  put  a  (top  to  convulfive  mo- 
tions, or  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  mufcular  fibrer, 
are  called  antijptijmodici.  Moft  of  them  are  ftimulanti, 
fome  narcotic*,  and  fome  are  confidered  as  fpecific  anti- 
fpafmodict. 

XV.  Narcotics. — Thi*  term  ha*  bren  ufually  applied 
to  thofe  remedies  which  are  calculated  to  relieve  pain  and 
procure  deep.  They  have  alfo  been  termed  onodynts  and 
kypulia  ;  and  moft  of  them  were  formerly  ranked  in  the 
clafs  of  fedativei. 

XVI.  Anthelmintics  —  Thofe  medicine*  which  are 
employed  with  a  view  to  expel  worms  from  the  bowels, 
are  called  anthelmintic*. 

XVII.  Absorbent*. —Medicine*  which  are  taken  in- 
wardly for  drying. up  or  ablbrbing  any  acid  or  redundant 
humour*  in  the  Itomach  or  inteftincs.  They  are  likewise 
applied  outwardly  to  ulcers  or  fores,  with  the  fame  in- 

That  each  of  thefe  fyftems  was  framed  by  their  author* 
in  confonance  with  their  peculiar  and  erroneous  theo- 
ries is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  prefent  difminal. 
Granting,  however,  that  the  effects  of  the  fubftances 
thus  claffified  were  correctly  detailed,  it  is  very  evident 
that  moft  of  the  ctafles  are  eafily  refolvable  into  the  clafs 
of  ftimuUntt ;  for  fuppofing  that  any  medicines  can  pro- 
duce expectoration,  that  procefs  can  only  be  accompl  ifhed 
by  Itimulating  the  exhafent  vefTels  of  the  bronchial  ex* 
panfion;  and  the  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  moft:  of  the 
other  clafles  above  mentioned.  With  refpect  to  Simu- 
lants, the  moft  proper  pathological  divifion  appears  to  be 
according  to  tne  particular  ftructures  on  which  they 
exert  their  effects.  Of  thefe  the  moft  general  are  purga- 
tives, emetics,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics  i  not  to  men- 
tion emmen.igogucs  and  a  bolt  of  others,  the  feparate 
and  independent  action  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  known. 

Purgatives.— Many  errors  have  been  committed  in 
the  administration  of  this  useful  clafs  of  fubftances.  The 
heterogeneous  mixtures  which  have  been  made  of  them, 
and  their  indifcriminate  application,  fumciently  prove 
that  the  physicians  of  the  laft  century  did  not  properly 
nnderftand  the  ufe  of  them.  To  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Abernethy  we  are  indebted  for  pointing  out  the  general 
and  salutary  effects  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  aurga- 
tires.  Thofe  authors  have  clearly  fhown,  that  many 
nervous  affections,  and  even  chronic  difcafes  of  the  fe- 
creting  and  vafcular  functions,  may  be  cured  by  thefe  re- 
medies. Dr.  Hamilton's  fuccefs  in  treating  febrile  and 
hyfteric  difeafct  ha*  been  truly  great;  and  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy hat  demonstrated  their  angular  utility  in  local  difr 
cafe*,  as  obftinate  ulcers,  See.  Accordingly  the  benefit 
of  cathartics  is  now  very  generally  e  ltd  mated  ;  and  we  are 
perhaps  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  error  quite  opposite 
to  our  wedeceflar*,  that  at  placing  too  much  reliance  oa 
their  ufe. 

Sufficient  attention  however  hat  not  been  paid  to  the 
particular  action  of  different  cathartic).  Practitioner* 
have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  prefcribing  them  in- 
difcriminatcly,  without  fumciently  alluding  to  the  effects 
which  each  drug  it  capable  of  producing  on  the  different 
partt  and  ftructures  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Mr.  A. 
CarlilU  firft  directed  the  attention  of  hi*  profcfiianal 
brethren  to  thi*  point.  "  Cathartics,"  he  obferves, "  ap- 
pear to  operate  in  the  following  ways ;  viz.  either  by  ex- 
citing the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  interlines  to  an  unu- 
fual  degree,  and  thereby  caufing  them  to  protrude  their 
quickly  through  the  alimentary  palTage  f 
t  or 
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or  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of  the  alimentary  ma  ft  by 
fubftances  which  are  obnoxious;  or  to  induce  thefe  two 
effects.  The  fir  ft  kind  of  cathartics  probably  aft  upon 
the  mufcubr  fibres  of  the  inteftinei',  and  the  fecond  kind 
fecm  to  aft  upon  the  vafcular  parts  of  the  inteftines. 
Some  cathartics  induce  an  unufual  flow  of  bile  into  the 
inteftines ;  and  in  this  refpeft  they  rcfemblc,  in  their 
modus  operandi,  the  natural  ftimulus  of  the  bowels, 
which  it  the  bile.  Other  cathartics  ftimulate  the  exbalent 
veffcls  of  the  inteftinal  membranes,  and  thereby  give  an 
exccfs  of  fluidity  to  the  volume  of  their  contents  t  or  all 
thefe  feveral  modes  of  operation  may  be  united  by  a  fuit- 
able  mixture  of  cathartic  medicines.  Again,  fome  ca- 
thartics aft  efpecially  upon  the  ftomach,  and  upon  the 
upper  portions  of  the  inteftinal  tube;  and  others  feem  to 
ftintulate  particularly  tbe  lower  and  larger  inteftines. 
Some  operate  by  emptying  the  bowels  only,  without  di- 
minifbing  the  animal  vigour  ;  wbilft  others  fink  the 
strength  of  the  patient  by  emptying  tbe  fanguineous  fyf- 
tetn  at  the  time  they  hurry  away  the  nutritious  aliment." 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubftances  capable  of  producing  the 
above-mentioned  effects;  the  ingenious  author  is  inclined 
to  think  that  rhubarb  acts  almoft  exclufively  on  tbe  fto- 
mach and  on  the  large  inteftines  ;  on  the  former  organ 
efpecially  when  combined  with  ipecacuanha.  Mercurial 
(alts  (of  which  thofe  in  moft  common  ufe  are  tbe  blue 
pill  and  calomel)  operate  in  two  ways  i  by  inducing  fe- 
cretion  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  hence  furnifhing  the 
bowels  with  their  natural  ftimulus  to  action,  or  by  their 
direft  effett  on  the  coats  of  the  larger  inteftines  induc- 
ing fecretion  from  the  fnrfaces  of  thofe  organs.  Mr. 
Carlifle  fuppofes  that  the  neutral  faltt  aft  by  exciting 
watery  difcharges ;  but  the  action  of  thefe  fubftances  it 
modified  by  tbe  quantity  of  fluid  in  which  they  are  taken, 
and  by  the  previous  condition  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  j 
for  fhey  may  be  decompofrd  by  the  morbid  fecretions. 
On  this  latter  account  Epfbm  raits  are  particularly  re- 
commended by  this  author,  becaufe,  even  if  decompofed, 
their  operation  is  ftill  en  Aired  by  tbe  purgative  quality 
of  their  bafe.  In  regard  to  the  modification  produced 
on  the  aftion  of  thefe  falts  by  their  dilution,  it  is  a  cu- 
rious remark,  that  fmall  quantities  of  falts  dhTolved  in 
targe  quantities  of  water  aft  with  as  much  force,  greater 
certainty,  and  lefs  fubfequent  exhauftion,  than  much 
larger  quantities  in  fmalier  menftrua.  Caftor  oil  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  thofe  rare  purgatives  which  aft  ge- 
nerally on  the  inteftinal  canal ;  perhaps  by  its  vifcid  ole- 
aginous part  on  the  fuperior  portion  or  that  canal,  and  by 
its  acrimonious  refin  on  the  lower  bowels.  Its  reftnout 
portion  is  fuppofed  by  this  author  to  be  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  absorption  ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  arifes 
the  certainty  of  in  operation.  Jalap  is  one  of  thofe  ca- 
thartics which  feems  to  ftimulate  exclufively  the  perif- 
taltic  action  of  the  boweh,  and  is  therefore  of  much  ufe 
in  evacuating  them  in  acute  difeafes.  Scammony,  gam> 
boge,  and  elaterium,  aft  moftly  on  the  mufcular  parts  of 
the  bowels,  and  perhaps  the  nervous;  but  thefe  effeft t, 
in  combination  with  other  medicines,  are  very 
out.  Aloes  of  Colocynth  are  generally  fuppofed. 
to  aft  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  inteftines ;  but  that  effeft 
probably  arifes  rather  from  the  infolution  of  thofe  fub- 
ftances until  they  arrive  16  far,  than  from  their  fpecific 
aftion  on  thofe  parts. 

It  feems  fcarcely  neceftary  to  remark  on  the  advanta- 
geous mode  of  ufing  various  forts  of  purgatives  in  con* 
junftion,  as  that  praftice  has  very  generally  obtained; 
and  is  very  fuccefsfully  applied  to  all  kinds  of  roedicr- 
nal  fubftances. 

Cathartics  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  form  of  c/j/fer  ; 
and  in  many  in  dances  this  method  has  great  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  method.  The  French  employ  "  iave- 
aoi'i"  on  almoft  all  occafions.  They  are  chiefly  ufefui 
in  cafes  in  which  tbe  ftomach  is  unable  to  retain,  or  would 
be  injured  by,  irritating  medicines ;  as  in  gaflritti,  or 
of  the  ftomach,  and  in  febrile  < 


attended  with  extreme  debility,  efpecially  in  the  latter 
ftages ;  fince  by  this  mode  the  contents  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  intefhnej  are  (imply  evacuated,  without  any  fti- 
mulus to  the  fecreting  veflels,  and  with  little  or  no  irri- 
tation of  the  fyftem  at  large.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obfervedV 
that  confiderabiy  larger  doles  may  be  fafdy  employed  in 
this  way.  It  is  of  advantage  to  employ  fome  emollient 
fubftance,  combined  with  the  purgative,  to  defend  the 
inteftine  in  fome  meafure  againft  the  acrimony  of  the  roe- 
dicine.  Thus,  if  tbe  electuary  of  fenna  is  ufed,  it  may 
be  conveniently  rubbed  up  with  a  little  oil ;  and  the 
whole  will  then  mix  uniformly  with  milk  or  any  other 
liquid.  When  clyfters  are  employed  as  purgatives,  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  they  cannot  pafs  higher  up  than 
the  valve  of  the  colon,  and  confequently  that  they  can 
only  aft  directly  upon  the  large  inteftines.  Therefore, 
they  can  feldom  entirely  fupply  the  place  of  purgatives 
by  the  mouth,  which  pafs  through  and  excite  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal ;  but  they  prove  moft  ufefui  auxiliaries, 
particularly  in  thofe  cafes  of  inteftinal  diforder  that  are 
attended'  with  much  vomiting  and  irritability,  where, 
befides  emptying  the  lower  bowels,  they  act  as  topical 
fomentations,  and  very  often  induce  eafe  and  Deep  when 
other  methods  fail.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  they  (hould 
be  in  pretty  large  quantity,  not  very  stimulating,  and  as 
warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  them.  As  vermifuges,  alio, 
clyfters  have  a  peculiar  and  local  ufe,  where  the  worms 
are  lodged  in  the  lower  inteftines ;  particularly  as  very 
highly  stimulating  medicines  are  often  required  to  difV 
lodge  thefe  troublefome  animals,  which,  if  given  by  the 
mouth,  might  produce  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and 


The  reader  will  clearly  perceive  bow  infufficient  thefe 
obfervations  are,  and  how  much  the  inveftigation  of  the 
remote  modus  operandi  of  various  purges  Kill  remains  a 
defideratum.  The  fubjeft,  however,  is  eonfefl'edly  fur- 
rounded  with  much  difficulty ;  yet  a  feriet  of  experiments 
might  probably  be  devifed  to  throw  further  light  on  this 
interefting  fubjeft,  which  fhould  likewife  extend  to  n 
much  larger  number  of  cathartics  than  thofe  we  have  hi- 
therto confidered. 

Emetics,  or  thofe  fubftances  which  operate  a  rejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  are  of  various  kinds.  Moft 
of  the  common  poifons  are  emetics  ;  and  many  other  fub- 
ftances, not  deleterious  in  themfelves,  do,  when  admi- 
niftered in  exceffive  quantities,  produce  ficknefs.  Some 
difptites  have  been  made  public  concerning  the  ac- 
tion of  thefe  fubftances;  fome  phyfiologifts  fuppofing 
that  they  produced  their  effeft  by  Simulating  the  fto- 
mach to  contraction,  others  that  the  abdominal  and 
coftal  mufcles  were  the  agents  concerned,  and  which 
produced  vomiting,  tbe  ftomach  performing  no  contrac- 
tion. Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  tbjs  point ; 
and  the  relult  renders  it  probable  that  both  the  above- 
mentioned  powers  are  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting, 
and  that  the  cefophageal  part  of  the  ftomach  is  firft  afted  on. 

The  ufe  of  emetics  in  what  may  be  termed  a  reft  rained 
or  limited  degree  is  frequently  attended  with  the  moft 
powerful  effects.  The  fenfation  of  naufea,  that  fenfation 
which. occurs  previous  to  tbe  aft  of  vomiting,  is  in  the 
higheft  degree  debilitating :  it  reduces  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  is  attended  with  very  general  fecretion  from 
the  mucous  expanfion  of  the  nofe,  eyes,  fauces,  air-cells, 
and  ftomach.  Hence  dofes  of  emetics  capable  of  produc- 
ing this  effeft  and  no  more  are  ufed  in  acute  difeafes  :  for 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  beyond  the  above-mentioned 
point  (that  of  naufea),  when  vomiting  Succeeds,  the  fyf- 
tem  appears  Jtmmlattd,  and  the  cerebral  circulation  in' 
creafed.  So  that  to  produce  naufea,  and  to  produce  vo- 
miting, is  a  very  different  matter,  and  worthy  of  parti- 
cular attention. 

Tbe  aftion  of  the  urinary  fy  ftem  is  increafed  by  increaf- 
ing  the  natural  oventHy  of  fluids  fwallowed,  or  by  tbe 
ufe  of  Dumfries.  The  number  of  fubftances  which 
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retic  powert,  or  capable  of  ftimulating  the  action  of  the 
kidneys,  it  very  great,  efpecially  from  the  vegetable 
world.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  very  inefficacious  ; 
ami  it  it  the  common  imperfection  of  the  whole  of  this 
clafs  to  be  very  uncertain  in  their  operation  i  fomctimei 
the  more  feeble  diuretics  will  fucceed,  when  the  ftronger 
have  failed;  and  often,  after  every  variety  of  kind  and 
combination  has  been  tried,  the  fecretion  of  urine  remains 
unaltered.  Digitalis,  fquiil,  mercury,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  feparately  or  combined,  are  the  moll  efficacious  of 
the  clafs  ,  bui  the  alkalies  both  fixed  and  volatile,  fome 
of  the  neutral  (alts,  the  nitrous  ether,  the^terebintbates, 
Ac.  are  by  no  means  ufrlefs  as  auxiliaries.  There  is  per- 
haps no  clafs  of  medicines,  in  which  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  (ubflances,  polTefling  fimilar  powers,  is  fo 
frequently  important,  as  in  that  of  the  diuretics.  Thus 
the  ufe  of  potafs,  joined  with  bitter  vegetables,  is  recom- 
mended by  fir  John  Pringle,  as  an  efficacious  medicine  i 
and,  as  the  alkaline  fubltances  may  be  often  prevented, 
by  purging,  from  reaching  the  kidneys,  fo  their  diuretic 
ert'ect  may  be  often  more  certainly  fecured  by  giving  an 
opiate  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Mead.  A  combination  of  the  fquiil,  with  digitalis,  and 
/ome  of  the  lei's  purgative  preparations  of  mercury,  as 
the  common  blue  pill,  is  occafiooally  very  active  in  its 
diuretic  operation  ,  and,  in  children,  or  in  old  and  feeble 
people,  the  union  of  thefpirit  of  nitrous  ether,  or  of  other 
diuretic  fubftances,  with  the  bark,  or  other  vegetable  to- 
nics, appears  to  be  often  very  ferviceable. 

Diuretics,  moreover,  receive  great  additional  power 
from  perfect  folution  ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Cullen, 
that  the  union  of  diluents  with  thefe  fubftances  was  pro- 
duftivc  of  the  beft  effects.  Diuretics  are  moll  generally 
had  recourfc  to  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  fluids  to 
the  kidneys  which  were  liable  to  be  eft  u  fed;  and  indeed 
tbey  have  beta  fuppofed  to  aft  an  important  part  in  re- 
moving them  »hen  that  procefs  had  occurred.  If  the 
latter  luppofition  be  admitted,  we.  mull  fuppofe  that  a 
diuretic  pofleflet  immediately  the  power  of  promoting 
abforption  ;  and  of  that  we  have  no  d  i  reft  evidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  diuretics  can  prevent  the  further 
accumulation  of  effufiont  it  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
Itrong  inference,  and  which  is  accordant  with  the  inex- 
plicable law  of  derivation  fo  generally  obferved. 
Diaphoretics  are  thofe  fubftances  which  promote  in- 


fenfible  perforation,  or  fweat.  Their  modus  operandi 
may  be  inferred  to  arife,  either  by  direct  application,  or 
by  nervous  confent.  If  diaphoretics  are  aflimilated,  paft 
into  the  round  of  the  circulation,  and  are  applied 
directly  to  the  cutaneous  veflels,  they  may  produce 
incrcafed  contraction,  or  the  reverfe  i  orotherwife,  the 
powerful  fympathy  obferved  between  moft  parts  of  the 
mucous  expanfiont,  and  efpecially  between  the  ftomach 
and  fkin,  authorife  us  to  believe,  that  the  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  veflels  of  the  fkin  may  be  produced  by 
nervous  excitement,  firtt  imprefled  on  the  ftomach,  thence 

Jtropagated  to  the  nervous  general  communication,  and 
aftly  to  their  veflels ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  effect  may 
be  produced  by  fympathy. 

The  older  practitioners  took  great  pains  with  thefe 
medicines i  the  fudorific  plan  of  treatment  was  the 
fruitful  fource  of  miliary  eruptions,  and  a  variety  of 
troublefome  complaints.  The  ufe  of  diaphoretics  it  at 
preleut  much  reftricted,  particularly  thofe  which  increafe 
the  general  circulation. 

There  are  two  meant,  by  which  perfpiration  may  be 
induced,  and  the  action  of  fudorific  raedicinet  promoted  , 
namely,  by  application  to  the  fkin,  and  ingelta.  When 
the  fkin  it  not  in  a  (late  unfavourable  to  perfpiration, 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  with- 
out any  afliftance  from  powers  internally  applied,  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  fweating  ;  and  the  application  of  cold, 
i.  e.  the  abstraction  of  the  heat,  can  almoft  certainly  pre- 
vent the  fame,  though  confidcrable  powert  are  employed 
within.   Thus  fweating  may  be  obtained  by  the  beat  of 


the  air,  applied  at  in  what  is  called  the  dry  bath,  or  by 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  furface  by  previoua  warm 
bathing,  or  by  accumulating  the  warm  effluvia  of  the 
body  itfelf  upon  iit  furface.  Thit  laft  may  be  done  by 
covering  up  the  body  very  clofely  with  fuch  covering!  a« 
may  both  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  warm  effluvia  anfing 
from  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  accefs  of 
external  cold.  Bur,  farther  to  favour  the  diaphoretic 
action,  a  quantity  of  warm  liquid  may  be  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  which  not  only  excitet  the  general  circulation, 
but  particularly,  by  confent  of  the  veffelt  on  the  furface 
of  the  body  with  the  ftomach,  excitet  the  action  of  tbofe 
vefTels  which  pour  out  fweat.  The  ufe  of  warm  liquid* 
alone,  efpecially  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  where 
there  it  a  general  difpofirion  to  perfpiration,  it  in  flight 
febrile  cilet  an  ample  fudorific.  Thefe  two  meant,  of 
covering  up  the  body  clolely,  and  taking  warm  liquid* 
into  the  ftomach,  are  what  we  call  the  fudorific  regimen ; 
which  will  often  anfwer  alone  the  purpofe  of  exciting 
diaphoresis ;  is  often  neceflary  to  the  operation  of  fudo- 
rific  medicines  ;  and  will  always  render  their  operation 
more  complete  and  permanent.  (.■Mess's  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii. 
The  combination  of  opium  with  fudorific  medicines  it 


valuable  in  two  ways  i  the  opium  aidt  the  operation  of 
the  fudorific,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
fudorific,  by  determining  to  the  fkin,  renders  the  ano- 
dyne effect  of  the  opium  more  certain  and  complete,  and 
prevents  fome  of  its  unpleafant  influence  on  the  head  : 
for  opium,  given  when  the  fkin  it  dry,  or  not  accompa- 
nied by  perfpiration  in  the  courfe  of  itt  operation,  it  very 
apt  to  occafion  reftlcfTncft  rather  than  deep,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  flight  approach  to  delirium,  by  itt  influence  on 
the  brain  s  hence  the  acknowledged  value  of  the  combi- 
nation which  it  univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover' i 
powder,  at  a  fafe  and  active  diaphoretic  and  anodyne  ; 
it  conGftt  of  opium  combined  with  the  diaphoretics,  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  fulphate  of  potaft. 

Guaiacum  too  nas  been  much  praifed  for  itt  fudorific 
properties  i  Dr.  Cullen  confidered  it  to  be  one  of  tbe 
moft  valuable  of  the  stimulant  diaphoretics,  became  it 
affords  a  matter  which  paflet  more  entirely  to  the  ex- 
treme veflels,  and  feems  to  ftimulate  the  exhalentt  more 
in  proportion  than  it  does  the  heart  and  great  arteries. 
By  this  means  it  is  both  a  more  fafe  and  more  effectual 
fudorific  than  thofe  which  ftimulate  the  latter  almost 
only  s  but  acute  rheumatifm,  or  rheumatic  fever,  at  it  it 
called,  it  almoft  the  only  acute  difeafe  in  which  it  can 
be  recommended  ;  and  it  it  a  difeafe  in  which  the  fweat- 
ing it  fpontaneoufly  profufe,  and  bean  ftimulantt  better 
than  phlegmonout  inflammations. 

Emmenacogues.— It  bat  not  been  thought  neceflary 
to  treat  particularly  of  emmenagoguet,  at  they  are  moft 
of  them  general  ftimulantt,  and  are  fo  uncertain  in  their 
action  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  viewed  at  ftimulatort  of 
tbe  uterus  in  particular. 

A  few  other  minor  divifiont,  are  alfo  commonly 
made)  as  Errkikes,  which  act  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nofe,  Ike.  but  thefe  conlift  of  fo  very  final!  a  num- 
ber of  tbe  pharmacopceal  articles,  that  the  mention  of 
the  fubftances  themfclves  would  be  lefs  tedious  than  their 
clarification. 

There  are  fome  articles  in  the  materia  medica  which 
have  been  denominated  general  Jlunulanh,  from  their 
effeft  on  the  fyftem  at  large.  They  are  little  ufed  at 
prefent  in  the  practice  of  phytic,  but  were  Arongly  re- 
commended by  Brown,  and  confequently  came  into 
very  general  approbation  during  the  time  that  author's 
theories  were  triumphant.  They  obtained  this  diltinc- 
tion  partly  becaufe  Brown  was  practically  and  individuv 
ally  acquainted  with  the  healthy  feelings  they  excited, 
but  moftly  becaufe  their  ufe  naturally  grew  out  of  hit 
theory  of  debility  and  excitement  before  noticed. 

Molt  of  thefe  fubftances  appear  to  influence  the  body 
by  means  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  action  is  elicited  cannot  allow  ut  to  fuppofe 
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their  abforption,  and  local  application  to  the  circulating 
powers.  This  remark  will  likcwife  apply  to  many  of  the 
StOATlVES  ;  for,  though  thefe  latter  fubftances  are  for 
the  moft  part  abforbtd  and  carried  into  the  circulation, 
and  thus  operate  immediately  on  the  contractile  power* 
of  veflfelt,  others  exift  of  which  the  inftantaneous  aft  ion 
allows  of  no  explanation  except  the  fuppofition  that  they 
act  on  the  nervous  fyflcm  through  the  medium  of  the 
rtomach.  It  is  obvious  however,  that,  ftriclly  Speaking, 
all  medicines  afting  on  the  nervous  fyftcm  fhould  be 
comprehended  in  another  division  ;  but,  a»  we  before 
ohlerved,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  refpeftive  articles  in 
the  materia  mcdica  is  not  Sufficiently  eftablifhed  to  allow 
Hi  to  arrange  them  thus  clofc!)  according  to  their  effects. 

We  mud  obfervc,  in  this  place,  that  many  flimulants 
attended  with  discharges  may  indirectly  produce  fedativc 
effecti  by  removing  plethora  {  as  purgatives,  diuretics, 
&c.  The  cftablifhment  of  the  oppofite  fact,  viz.  that 
Some  fubftances  produce  direrHy  Sedative  effects,  is  a 
grand  feature  in  the  new  Italian  doftrine,  and  in  which 
that  doctrine  is  oppofed  to  the  Bmnonian  theory,  which, 
as  we  have  before  fhown.  fuppofed  that  all  medicines 
were  flimulants,  and  only  produced  debility  by  promoting 
difcharges.  This  opinion  is  not  to  be  difmiffed  with 
quite  to  little  ceremony  as  many  parts  of  Brown's  doc- 
trines ;  for,  though  not  admissible  to  its  full  extent,  it  is 
rational  to  conjecture  that  many  fubftances  do  produce 
inaction  of  particular  parts  or  organs  by  exceffivc  Stimulus 
cm  others,  and  thus  that  the  clafs  «f  direct  fedatives  is 
very  limited  indeed. 

The  moft  powerful  fedative  acent  that  we  ufe  in  me- 
dicine is  Bltrdmi;.  This  operation  is  however  fcarccly 
capable  of  being  arranged  under  any  divifion  ;  for,  in  the 
nrfl  place,  if  the  fyftcm  is  gorged  with  blood,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  fucha  ftate  may  arife  as  will  preclude 
the  rapid  action  of  the  heart  and  in  this  cafe,  by  dimi- 
nilhing  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved,  the  motive 
power  remaining  the  fame,  the  velocity  will  neceffarily 
be  increafed.  Thus,  bleeding  is  a  jlimulant,  on  the  other 
hand  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  in  certain 
Kates  reduced,  or  rendered  (lower,  by  bleeding.  Thus,  it 
is  a  ftdativt.  Again,  fyncope  may  be  induced  by  bleeding; 
and,  as  this  is  dependent  on  diminished  circulation 
through  the  brain,  the  operation  here  holds  relation 
with  the  nervous  Sensibility.  And  further,  the  cmptinefs 
of  the  fanguineous  fyftem  produces  increafed  action  in 
the  ah/brptiTt  powers. 

According,  then,  to  the  various  Hates  of  difeafe,  this 
operation  produces  different  effects,  which  are  ftillTurther 
varied  by  the  lime  and  manner  of  its  performance.  With 
regard  to  the  time,  this  has  great  influence  on  the  cura- 
tive refults.  Thus  in  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
neceffary  to  bleed  in  the  early  ftages,  left  the  continuance 
of  that  difeafe  (hould  terminate  in  change  of  ftruflure,  or 
at  leafl  in  permanent  dilatation  of  vetTels.  The  manner  of 
bleeding  refpects  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  fmall  or 
large  orifices,  by  frequently-repeated  and  fmall,  or  by 
large  and  fudden,  evacuations.  Topical  bleeding  is  ano- 
ther mode  of  abfl rafting  blood  which  is  ufefully  employed 
in  a  great  number  of  inflamed  or  excited  parts,  when 
previous  exhaultioo  or  other  caufes  preclude  general 
bleeding.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  performing  ve- 
ncfeftion,  arteriotomy,  acupuncture,  &c.  fee  the  article 
Sorcery. 

The  action  of  the  abforptive  fyftem  is  increafed  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  many  folid  depositions,  fluid  Se- 
cretions, and  extraneous  bodies,  Sec.  Like  the  circula- 
tory fyftem,  it  may  have  its  contractile  phenomena,  in- 
creased or  diniiniflicd.  The  firfl  indication  is  attempted 
by  mechanical  preffure,  and  by  certain  medicines  called 
flimulants  t  and  it  feems  further  increafed  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  exhausted  (late  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  Second  change,  or  the  diminution  of  the  aftivity  of 
abforbents,  is  not  found  to  attend  with  certainty  the  ex- 
m  of  particular  drugs ;  but  it  is  produced  by  various 
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morbid  alterations,  by  heat,  by  the  defect  of  mechanical 
prefTure,  and  by  the  reduction  of  nervous  fenfihility. 

To  return  however  to  the  ufe  of  flimulants  ;  mechaniral 
prrffare  is  an  agent  which  exerts  great  and  general  in- 
fluence over  the  abforbent  fyftem.  In  their  courfe 
through  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the  abforbents  are 
compreffed  by  the  distention  of  the  arteries,  and  during 
the  contraction  of  muklci;  within  the  cavities  of  the 
abdomen  anil  thorax,  they  are  Subjected  to  the  preffure 
of  the  ingefta,  of  the  diltended  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  the 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  refpiratory  and 
abdominal  mufclcs.  Atmufphcrical  prefTure,  as  well  as 
the  weight  of  clothes,  &c.  is  likewife  to  be  taken  into 
eftimation.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  abforbents  are  furnished 
with  valves  which  prevent  the  return  of  fluids  towards 
their  open  mouths,  frrffkrr  muft  accelerate  the  flow  of 
their  contents  towards  their  venous  terminations. 

It  muft  here  be  remarked,  that  the  eft'efl  of  long-con- 
tinued preffure  is  probably  two-fold;  operating  on  the 
one  hand  to  increale  abforption,  on  the  other  to  prevent 
depofition.  Medicines  which  incrcafc abforption  operate 
for  the  moft  part  by  increafing  contraction.  But  they 
may  further,  in  fome  infiances,  render  folid  depofi- 
tions  lefs  difficult  of  abforption,  by  producing  lolu- 
tion  of  their  conftituent  parts.  That  an  empty  rtate  of 
the  fanguineous  fyftem  generally  renders  ahibrption 
more  active,  is  a  fact  which  we  (hould  be  inclined  to  ad- 
mit a  priori ;  and  it  has  received  full  confirmation  from 
the  well-known  experiments  of  Majendic.  It  explains 
how  purgatives,  diuretics,  &c.  to  which  the  older  phyfi- 
ciant  attributed  abforptive  powers,  may  really  bring  on 
abforption,  by  caufing  depletion  ;  and  it  further  renders 
plain  thecircumftance,  that  a  great  number  of  medicines 
do  not  manifeft  their  falutary  operation  except  in  ex- 
handed  depicted  patients. 

In  our  therapeutical  indications,  one  of  the  mod  im- 
portant is  the  imitation  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
oppofite  difeafes.  That  difeafe  in  one  part  or  Structure 
of  the  body  often  ceafes  on  its  production  in  another,  it, 
as  we  have  before  fhown,  a  general  raw  in  pathology,  fub- 
jrft  however  to  many  exceptions.  It  is  in  expectation  of 
producing  this  falutary  change  that  we  ufe  many  of  the 
moft  powerful  flimulants.  Thus  blisters,  multard-cata- 
nlafms,  embrocations,  moxa,  Sec.  are  employed  with  the 
intention  of  cunrrrtin^  difeafes,  i.  e.  of  inducing  action 
in  a  part  not  cttential  ro  life,  for  the  purpofcof  removing 
it  from  one  in  which  its  dire  effects  arc  known  and  appa- 
rent. It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  contra-irrira- 
tion  is  a  mean  which  can  only  be  reforted  to  with  ad- 
vantage in  certain  degrees  of  inflammation  ;  for  it  is 
known  that,  in  inflammations  of  the  higbeft  magnitude, 
blifters,  when  applied  before  bleeding  and  evacuants  have 
been  premifed,  increale  general  irritation  without  alle- 
viating topical  difturhance  ;  and  this  holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  moft  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  clals. 

As  appendices  to  the  ufual  and  common  remedies  we 
have  to  mention  medical  electricity,  and  the  inhalation 
of  gazeous  fluids.  Each  of  them  has  received  an  rphe-  • 
meral  and  exctflive  degree  of  praife ;  and  hence,  like 
many  of  the  furprifing  remedies  perpetually  ariSin  j,  have 
fallen  into  undeferved  contempt. 

The  cure  of  the  moft  violent  and  inveterate  difrafes 
has  been  afcribed  to  eleittieitt/.  All  that  now  remains 
certain  with  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is  a  powerful  (simu- 
lant, and  one  which  is  the  more  Strongly  recommended, 
becaufe  it  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  01  parts,  when  the 
common  methods  of  ftimulation  cannot  be  employed. 
The  mi  Id  ell  modes  of  ufing  cltclricity  are  thof-;  inuU  m 
vogue  at  preftnt,  as  its  violent  application  is  reprobated 
by  the  belt  praftical  writers.  Its  uie  in  lulpendtd  ani- 
mation, in  chronic  glandular  enlargement!",  in  atony  of 
the  organs  ol  generation,  are  well  known. 

Animal  electricity,  or  Galvanilm,  is  in  Some  refp  >  t» 
to  common  electricity  in  its  effects,  and  in  ot:  ers 
i  but,  in  a  medical  view,  it  has  notanf»rre*l  :!ic 
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expeditions  which  at  firft  were  formed  of  it«  action.  All 
thole  anirnah  which  poffefs  excitability  are  affected  by 
Galvanifm  as  they  would  be  affected  by  any  other  \  iolent 
fiimulus;  and,  if  the  excitable  part  heat  all  innfcular,  the 
fibre*  are  vigoroufly  contrafltd.  This  caufes,  in  a  living 
and  confeious  animal,  a  fenfition  not  unlike  an  elcflric 
ihock.  The  (hock  is  more  like  that  of  common  electri- 
city, as  the  plates  of  the  battery  arc  fmaller  and  more 
numerous.  When  the  plates  arc  of  very  large  fur  face, 
a  fort  of  vibratory  motion  it  felt  through  the  part,  at- 
tended with  a  fenfatjon  of  heat;  and  this,  in  a  powerful 
battery,  is  felt  fo  long  as  the  connection  is  kept  up.  The 
belt  mode  of  taking  the  IhncV.  is  firft  to  moilien  the  hands, 
or  the  part  where  the  effect  is  to  he  applied  ;  grafp  in 
each  hand  a  piece  of  metal,  fuch  as  two  Jpoons,  and  touch 
each  end  of  the  battery  wilh  the  other  ends  of  the  Ipoons 
at  the  fame  time.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  parti  let  two  plates,  of  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, be  each  attached  to  the  wires  coming  from  the  bat- 
tery, and  let  the  plates  be  applied  to  fome  two  parts :  if 
the  effect  be  too  fevere,  let  fonic  interior  conductor  be 
placed  between  the  plate  snd  the  Ikin.  Sir  II.  Davy 
found,  that,  when  an  animal  fubrtance  was  placed  in  the 
circuit  of  *  galvanic  battery,  the  different  compounds 
contained  in  it  were  decomnofed.  This  was  more  efpe- 
cially  the  cafe  with  the  la  tine  bodies  contained  in  the 
animal  fluids;  the  acids  of  the  falts  srere  found  on  the 
pofitive  fide  of  the  battery,  and  the  bafes  of  the  ialts  on 
the  negative.  Should  it  be  afcertained  that  any  redun- 
dancy of  ialinc  matter  is  the  ciule  of  difcafe,  Galvanifm 
might  be  employed  with  r;re:it  luccefs  in  feparaiing  thoie 
bodies  from  the  lyftem.  \s«s  the  article  Electricity, 
vol.  vi.  p.  409.  445,  &  leq. 

1'mumnttc  nudicmc,  or  the  ufc  of  gafa  in  the  cure  of 
various  internal  complaints,  \vw  very  fafhionable  at  the 
time  chemiftry  formed  one  of  the  raoft  ardent  purfuitsof 
the  French  nation,  and  when  they  attempted  to  explain 
the  vital  properties  according  to  the  law  s  of  oxygen,  &c. 
And  in  this  country,  fieddoes,  Hollo,  Cruikfhank,  and 
others,  made  many  intereliing  experiments  and  trials  on 
this  fubject.  'Of  late  its  ufe  has  declined.  See  Oxygen, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  167. 

The  diveriified  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  the 
relpiraticn  of  nitrous  oxydc  and  fome  other  gates,  fo  in- 
tcreftingly  defcribed  in  his  fcientiric  refearches  in  1800, 
in  a  great  meafure  diflip.ited  the  general  apprehenlions  of 
fatality  refulting  from  the  inhalation  of  compound  gales, 
and  fatisUCtorily  demonllrated  that  many  of  the  aerial 
fluids,  before  conlidertd  as  deltructive  to  vitality,  might 
be  breathed  with  perfect  i'afety. 

The  following  cafe,  (hewing  the  beneficial  effects  of 
oxygen  gas  in  reltoring  lufpended  animation,  occurred 
in  the  year  1814,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, and  excited  confiderable  intcreft.  It  was  commu- 
nicated by  Samuel  Whittcr,  cfq.  who  made  the  experi- 
ment on  himfelf.  He  introduces  the  account  by  obferv- 
ing  that,  when  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  zinc, 
or  iron-filings,  is  expofed  to  an  intenle  heat,  the  peculiar 
gafeous  fubllance  named  carbonic  oxyde  is  difengaged, 
which  I'.as  been  flated  to  bear  the  fame  relation  to  car- 
bonic acid  that  nitrous  gas  does  to  nitric  acid.  But 
agreeably  to  the  linking  obfervations  of  Mr.  Higgins, 
profeflbr  of  cheiniilry  to  the  Dublin  Society,  in  his  work 
recently  pulilifhed,  (wherein  his  claim  to  the  dilcovery 
of  the  atomic  fyltem  is  unequivocally  eftabliflicd.)  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
different  gafes,  it  is  the  atom  of  oxygen  only  that  is  found 
multiplied,  as  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  all  the  metal, 
lie  oxydes,  acids,  and  gaies.  An  apparent  anomaly  has 
been  noticed  with  refpect  to  nitrous  oxydc,  which  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Higgins  on  the  compofitiol)  of  nitrous 
gas  tend  to  obviate,  and  fanction  a  companion  of  the 
proportions  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  carbonic  oxyde 
with  thofe  of  azote  and  oxygen  in  nitrous  oxyde,  rattier 
than  the  atomic :  coincidence  of  carbonic  oxydc  and  nitrous 


gas.  Carbonic  oxyde  was  difcovered  and  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Ouiklhank  in  1801 ;  it  is  highly  combuftible,  burn- 
ing with  a  fine  blue  name,  but  it  is  utterly  incapable  of 
fupporting  animal  life. 

"Defirous  of  whitening  the  progreffive  effect*  of  car- 
bonic oxyde  when  freely  relpircd,  with  a  view  to  compa- 
rative analogy  in  rei'cr;iice  to  nitrous  oxyde,  I  was 
tempted  a  few  days  a;;o  to  inhale  a  portion  of  it  as  copi- 
ously as  polliMe.  The  confequence  had  very  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  me.  A  confiderablc  quantity  of  the  gas 
having  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  Wharmhy,  the 
very  ingenious  and  able  nlfillant  to  Mr.  Profelfor  Higgins, 
a  feries  of  experiments  on  iu  refpirution  were  propoled. 
Mr.  W  harm  by  firft  noticed  fome  points  of  rele:nblancc 
it  bore  to  the  nitrous  oxyde,  particularly  the  lingularly 
fweetifli  t.dle  ;  and,  having  made  two  or  three  migra- 
tions, was  Icizcd  with  a  degree  of  convnlllve  tremor  and 
giddinels  that  nearly  overpowered  lenlibility.  Theft' 
violent  effefts  were  but  traiilicnr,  though  conltderable 
languor,  head-ache,  and  debility,  remained  for  many 
hours  afterwards.  Anxious  to  purfuc  the  experiment 
Aill  further,  I  next  made  tlircc  or  tour  hearty  infpirations 
of  the  gas,  having  firft  cxhaultcd  my  lung*  of  common 
air  as  completely  as  pollible.  The  effects  were  an  incon- 
ceivably  ludden  deprivation  of  fcnlc  and  volition.  [ 
fell  lupine  and  mononiefs  on  the  floor,  and  continued  in 
a  Hate  of  total  iufcnfib-lity  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  appa- 
rently lifclcls,  puliation  being  nearly  extinct.  Several 
-medical  gentlemen  being  prclent,  various  means  were 
employed  for  my  rclloration,  without  fuccefs  ;  when  the 
introduction  of  oxv.v  n  g-.»s  by  coinp-cllion  into  the  lun^s 
was  (ugr.clled,  the  t.ucti  of  which  may  be  fiirly  con- 
trjlleil  with  thofe  of  the  carbonic  oxyde.  A  very  rapid 
return  of  animation  culucd,  thoug.i  accompanied  by 
convullivc  .imitations,  exctllive  headache,  and  quick  ir- 
regular pulf.ition,  and,  for  fome  time  after  mental  reco- 
very, total  bliitdnels,  ex:reme  licknsfs,  and  vertigo,  with 
alternations  of  heat  and  ihivering  cold,  were  painfully 
experienced.  Thefc  unfavourable I  palms  were  fucceeded 
by  an  unconquerable  propcn'iiy  to  lleep,  which,  as  might 
be  expefted,  was  broken  and  feverifh.  An  emetic  of 
tartanzed  antimony  finally  removed  tbefe  alarming  lymp- 
toms,  and  the  only  ttnplealant  effects  felt  on  the  en- 
fuing  day  were  thole  occjfioncd  by  the  fall. 

"  I  very  much  regret  that  the  confulion  arifing  from 
the  idea  of  my  death,  fo  dilturbed  the  arrangement,  that 
no  accurate  determination  could  afterwards  be  made, 
either  of  the  quantity  of  gas  refpired,  or  the  change  it 
underwent  in  the  procefs ;  and  the  experiment  is  rather 
too  hazardous  for  repetition.  Ncvcrthelefs,  the  extra- 
ordinary efficacy  of  oxygen  gas  in  cafes  of  lufpended  ani- 
mation produced  by  carbonic  acid,  choke-damps,  and 
other  fuffocating  gates,  is  fairly  deducible,  and  I  conceive 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  recommended  to  the  faculty,  in 
fuch  inllanccs.  I  therefore  lincercly  hope  that  the  results 
of  this  experiment  may  be  of  practical  utility  in  thofe 
cafes,  which  arc  lb  frequently  occurring,  and  are  often 
fo  awfully  fatal  j  it  being  the  decided  opinion  of  the  pro- 
feffiona)  gentlemen  preleut  on  this  occalioa,  that  the  free 
ufe  of  the  oxygen  gas  was  ioltly  inltrumcnta)  in  reltoring 
me  to  lite. 

"  Mr.  Higgins  himfelf  had  nearly  once  fallen  a  victim 
to  a  fimilar  experiment  with  lulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
effects  of  which,  after  recovering  from  a  death-like  infen- 
fibility,  were  painful  and  opprcllive  for  many  days." 

This  very  Ihort  llcetcb  may  appear  fcarcely  a  lufficient  . 
account  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
The  pathological  reader  will  be  immediately  Itruck  with 
the  omiflioti  ot  all  notice  of  Spalm,  of  Inflammation  and 
its  confequences,  Sec.  But  we  have  rather  deemed  it 
prudent  to  invcltigate  thefc  fubjeiss  under  their  feparate 
heads,  and  have  merely  inlertcd  thele  obiervations  as 
being  of  too  general  a  character  to  be  reduced  under 
any  of  our  divilions.  We  therefore  at  once  proceed  to 
the 
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CLASSIFICATION  of  DISEASES, 

According  to  the  fyftein  of  Dr.  Mason  Good. 

Clafs  I.  Coiliaca.    Difeafes  of  the  Digeftive  Function. 
Order  I.  Enttrita.    Affecting  the  alimentary  canal, 
a.  Spfnncfinica.  Affecting  the  collatitious  vil'cera. 

Oafs  II.  Pneumatica.    Difeafes  of  the  Refpiratory 
Function. 

Order  i.  Phonua.    Affecting  the  vocal  avenues. 

».  Pntumoniea.    Affecting  the  lungs,  their  mem- 
branes, or  motive  power. 

CUT*  III.  H/f.matica.    Difeafes  of  the  Sanguineous 
Function. 
Order  t.  PvrefHea.  Fevers. 

i.  Phlogolica.  Inflammations. 

■}.  Exanthemalica,    Eruptive  levers. 

4.  Dnjlketica.  Cachexies. 

Clafs  IV.    Neurotica.     Difeafes  of  the  Nervous 

Function. 

Order  1.  Vhrtnica.    Aft'efting  the  intellect, 
a.  JF.jlhcitca.    Affecting  the  fenfation. 

3.  Ctnelica.    AITV  cling  the  mufcles. 

4.  Sjtfiutica.    Affecting  fevcralorall  the  fenfo- 

"  rial  powers  nmultaneoufly. 
Clafs  V.   Grketica.    Difeafes  of  the  Sexual  Function. 
Order  1.  Ctnolica.    Affecting  the  fluids, 
a.  Orgajiica.    Affecting  the  orgafm. 
3.  Varpolka.    Affecting  the  importation. 

Clafs  VI.  F.ccritica.    Difeafes  of  the  Exceroent  Func- 

tion. 

Order  1.  MejUica.  Affecting  the  parenchyma. 
1.  Vu'totieti.  Affecting  internal  furfaccs. 
3.  Aeroiica.    Affecting  the  external  furface. 

Clafs  VII.  Tychica.  Fortuitous  Lefions  or  Deformities. 

Order  1.  Apatotku.  Alfeclmi;  the  foft  parts, 

a.  UttrcoUca.  Affecting  trie  InrJ  parts. 

3.  AtorpUica.  MonliroUiic*  tf  birth. 

Class  I.   CCELTACA,  [from  the  Gr.  «eiAia,  the  belly.) 
Diseases  of  the  Dic.£srn£  Organs. 

Th*RS  is  no  clafs  of  dilcales  which  more  imperioufly 
demands  the  eurneft  and  attentive  conlidcration  of  the 
pathologift  than  this;  am)  certainly  there  is  no  clafs  of 
difeafes  which  has  of  late  received  more  attention  Irom 
the  medical  world.  We  have  before  remarked  on  the 
connexion  which  the  alimentary  canal  holds  with  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  on  the'  media  through  which 
this  connexion  is  Supported.  We  have  Ihown,  that,  if 
thefenforial  powers  be  difturbed,  the  nervous  productions 
which  expand  on  the  mucous  memlir.ine  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  will  have  their  office  altered  or  ful'pended,  and 
deficient  (ecretion  will  be  the  refult :  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  part  of  the  mufcular  and  nervous  fyftsms 
may  be  affected  by  the  difordered  Hate  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  fince  the  imprcllions  ot  the  latter,  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  may  affect,  through  it,  all  other  parts.  This 
reciprocal  dependence  and  relation,  then,  we  arc  quite 
willing  to  admit ;  but  we  have  here  to  panic,  and  to  con- 
sider a  doctrine  which  it  founded  01)  this  relation,  but 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  admit.  It  is  the  doctrine, 
that  the  primary  caufe  of  dileafe  rcfls  immediately  in  the 
flomach  and  bowels.  Now  it  is  very  obvious,  that,  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  difeafes,  the  order  of  fucccflion 
obferved  by  its  fymptoms  is  the  only  guide  which  we 
can  adopt;  and  it  requires  little  experience  to  prove 
that  the  fucceffion  of  iyraptoms  affords  in  many  difeafes 
direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  above  mentioned. 
For  inftance,  the  effeft  of  ftudious  and  fedentary  habits 
on  the  human  frame,  by  inducing  long  and  cxccfllve  ac- 
tion of  the  brain,  is  to  exbault  fenfibility ;  hence  the 
doe  tranfrniflion  of  nervous  power  will  be  interrupted, 
and  the  fecernent  fyftem  will  be  deranged  in  various  ways. 


It  is  true,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  generally  the  parts 
in  which  this  derangement  is  principally  made  manifeft  ; 
but  this  docs  not  occur  invariably.  The  fecretion  from 
many  glands  is  fometimes  difturbed,  while  the  |»ftric 
and  enteric  fluids  prefent  no  fenfible  change.  Again  ;  a 
blow  on  the  head,  though  it  frequently  produces  vomit- 
ing, yet  that  effect  it  not  uniform.  And  again  }  in  the 
effect  of  temperature,  whether  diminifhed  or  increafed, 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  order  of  fucceflion'  through  the 
circulating  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  without  meeting  with 
any  implication  of  the  digeftive  function  in  diforder; 
and  fo  on.  That  the  alimentary  canal  is  a  medium 
through  which  morbid  materia  and  impreflions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  we  have  before  ftated  ; 
yet  Inch  conveyance  may  not  derange  thefe  organs,  but 
may  produce  fecondary  effects  on  other  ftructures ;  effects 
which  msy  require  remedies  of  a  nature  quite  different 
from  thole  calculated  to  relieve  ftomachic  or  inteftinal 
derangements.  Strong  object  ions  too  are  in  force  againft 
another  part  of  the  fame  doctrine,  viz.  that  of  confi- 
dent^ tlie  ftomach  as  a  centre  ty'fym:mttiy  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  thole  terms  are  ufed  to  exprefs  a  peculiar  property 
of  the  ftomach,  a  property  different  from  what  is  obfer- 
vahle  in  all  mucous  expanfions.  For  aflurrdly  the  fixe 
or  intenfity  of  )H>wer  in  the  nerves,  will  fuflficicntly  ac- 
count for  the  ready  and  general  fympathy  obferved  with 
regard  to  that  organ,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out reforting  to  this  gratuitous  iiypothcfit. 

An  argument  is  advanced  in  iupport  of  the  origin  of 
difeafc  in  the  ftomach,  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
with  greater  refpef  t  than  any  of  the  reit  j  namely,  that 
the  rwrr  of  many  local  and  conftitutional  complaints  is 
effected  by  means  which  procure  copious  fecretion  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  We  may  obferve,  however,  that, 
while  we  allow  the  fact,  the  hypothecs  which  is  founded 
on  it  need  not  be  admitted.  The  alimentary  canal  nuy 
be  confidercd  (in  a  greater  or  Iris  decree  in  its  various 
parts)  as  the  tmunilarit  of  the  fanguineoui  fyitcm.  Thus 
even  the  bile,  bclidcs  its  ufe  in  ihc  reparation  of  chyle, 
is  carried  downwards  in  l  ;rv;e  quantities  with  the  faeces. 
The  bowels,  too,  pour  l.ir^e  (;<>.i»;irict  of  fluids,  which 
vary  in  their  Ir.icll,  colour,  :yid  conliltcnce;  and,  to  .< 
certain  degree,  without  the  health  being  affrcted.  lience 
fecretion  trow  thefe  parts  may  act  in  various  ways ;  cither 
by  removing  certain  ftates  ot"  plethora,  or  by  eliciting 
from  the  blood  noxious  particles.  In  this  way,  emetic* 
thrown  into  the  blood,  are  feparated  from  that  fluid  by 
the  digesting  fecretion*,  and  produce  vomiting.  We  arc 
aware  that  this  feems  to  approach,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
humoral  pathology  ;  but  it  is  now  become  admitted,  that 
our  pathological  theories  have  perhaps  too  clolely  dil- 
carded  the  explanation  of  dileale  which  this  doctrine  af- 
forded. The  proximate  caul'e  muft,  indeed,  be  looked 
for  in  the  action  of  (lie  folitU  ;  but  the  medium  through 
which  dilcafc  is  propagated  ii,  undoubtedly,  very  often 
the  blood.  The  violent  effect  produced  by  the  injection 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  air,  or  of  other  kinds  of  fluids, 
feems  very  direct  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

We  muft  further  remark,  that  the  promulgators  of 
thefe  doctrines  have  overlooked  the  manner  in  which  the 
derangements  of  the  collatitious  vifcera  alter  the  ftate  of 
the  flomach  and  bowels  ;  an  effect  which  takes  place  ei- 
ther by  means  of  the  application  of  morbid  fecretion,  or 
by  continuity  of  difeafed  action.  With  regard  to  the 
remote  caufes  of  dilcafc  in  the  digeftive  organs,  the  fol- 
lowing are  ftated  by  Dr.  Nicholls  in  his  Elements  of  Pa- 
thology. "  The  procefs  of  digeltion  may  be  imperfectly 
performed,  owing  to  a  variety  of  caufesi  among  which 
we  may  reckon, — Food  of  an  improper  quality,  or  in 
improper  quantities  ;  imperfect  performance  of  the  pro- 
eels  of  mafticitioii,  in  which  cafe  the  food  will  not  be 
fufficicntly  mingled  with  laliva,  nor  will  it  be  fufficiently 
broken  down  and  divided  j  diminifhed  fecretion  of  faliva, 
ordifcharge  of  that  fluid  from  the  mouth;  increafed  fe- 
cretion ot  faliva;  dileafed  Hates  of  the  fluids  which  flow 
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into  the  fancet ;  an  altered  (late  of  the  galtric  or  of  the 
pancreatic  juices;  the  prefence  of  an  increafed  or  dimi- 
niflied  quantity  of  thefe  fluids  ;  an  altered  date  of  the 
bile;  an  infufricienr  quantity  of  that  fluid,  whether  ari- 
fing  from  diminifhed  fecretiou,  or  from  fome  ohftruction 
to  it*  influx  into  the  duodenum  ;  the  prefence  of  too 
great  a  quantity  of  bile ;  the  flow  of  too  great  a  quantity 
of  that  fluid  into  the  ftomach  ;  di  leafed  condition  of  the 
ftomach,  whether  confiding  of  fimplc  plethora,  of  inflam- 
m.uion,  diminifhed  capacity,  inordinate  didenfion,  thick- 
ening of  its  coats,  partial  rupture,  ulceration,  or  dif- 
rlacement;  diforderrd  conditions  of  the  cardiac  or  py- 
loric orifice « i  obftrutfed  dates  of  theinteftincs ;  hurried 
action  of  the  bowels ;  increafed  fecretion  of  enteric 
juice  i  diminilhcd  or  depraved  fecretion  of  that  fluid ;  col- 
lections of  feces;  worms;  diminifhed  fcnfibility  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  whence  may  ciifue  diminifhed  fe- 
cretion of  gaftric  juice,  and  diminifhed  action  of  the 
tnufcular  fibres  of  that  cavity  ;  an  interruption  of  the 
communication  between  the  cerebral  and  the  anti-cere- 
bral extremities  of  thofe  nerves;  increafed  fenfibility  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  whence  may  enfue,  increafed 
fecretion  of  gaftric  fluid,  pain  referred  to  the  ftomach, 
and  the  production  of  vomiting  ;  altered  flares  of  the 
cranial  and  fpinal  brain  ;  deficiency  of  nervous  power  ; 
long  abl'ence  of  fleep  i  an  increafe  ora  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, generally  or  locally  ;  powerful  fenfations ;  paf- 
(ions,  elpccially  thofe  of  the  deprelfing  kind;  powerful 
exertion  of  the  faculties,  &c.  &c. 

The  firft  caufe  of  difeafie,  then,  which  we  have  to 
treat  of,  is  the  /<W.  On  this  fubject  wc  propolc  to  fpeak 
fomewhat  fully,  becaufe  it  regards  one  of  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  therapeutics.  The  difeafed  actions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  of  the  collatitious  vifecra,  and  laftly  of 
the  ftateof  the  nervous  power,  will  conltitute  the  next 
fuhjeas  of  diftuflion. 

That  the  natural  food  of  man  is  equally  the  product  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom;  that  his  digeltive 
powers  accommodate  thcmfclves,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
various  kinds  of  fuflenance;  that,  ceteris  paribus,  vege- 
tables and  water  are  capable  of  nourifhing  men  of  the 
moll  powerful  mufcularand  tentorial  developments  ;  and 
that  the  oppofire  practice  is  attended  with  equally  good 
eflefts  ;  are  truths  fo  generally  admitted  and  firmly 
founded  on  the  biflorical  records  of  every  country,  that 
they  need  form  no  part  ofourprefent  dilcuflion.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  partially-refined  and  half-civilized 
date  in  which  we  now  live,  our  frequent  meals,  their 
quantity  dilproportioned  to  our  exercifc,  and  the  various 
combinations  wiiich  the  culinary  art  affords  us,  may  be 
(aid  fully  10  ccuntcract  the  tifeful  and  accommodating 
conftitution  with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  remarks 
i<>  trite  and  familiar,  that  nothing  but  their  importance, 
and  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  tl  cm,  excufes  our  re- 
petition of  them.  The  diet  of  man  requires  a  certain 
adaptation  to  the  varieties  of  climate;  and  here  inftinft, 
(or,  as  fume  call  it,  nature,)  untutored  by  education  and 
refinement,  iccms  the  beft  guide;  for  wc  find  mod  fa- 
vi;cs  prewiring  in  hot  climates  the  vegetable  fufte- 
n^iicc,  in  colder  regions  animal  foods  and,  thit  nic- 
t!;r>d  of  lite  experience  proves  to  be  moft  conducive  to 
longevity  ;.iu!  ltrcngth.  Not  that  we  are  very  favourable 
to  die  mode  of  life  called  twturui,  being  fully  perfuaded 
that  man's  natural  ftate  h  that  of  the  hiijlielf  civilization, 
(incc  to  that  he  is  continually  tending;  and  hence  we 
Ih'iuld  not  have  ufed  this  fad  as  an  argument  unlefs  it 
bad  been  fupported  hy  our  own  experience. 

The  fubject  of  diet,  in  reference  to  our  own  climate, 
and  in  cafe*  of  difeafe,  has  occupied  very  general  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  with  which  this  lubject  is  at- 
tended, precludes  us  from  presenting  our  readers  with  any 
philofophiral  view  of  it ;  for  moft  writers  have  been  occu- 
pied with  detailing  the  good  or  bad  efteCt.  of  particular  fu  li- 
ft an  ces,  tuunded,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  too  many  inftances, 
*n  j).irti.:l  vit«s  or  individual  feelings.    Thus  wc  are 


continually  hearing,  even  from  medical  men,  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  eafy  of  digeltion,  and  another  difficult,  and  fo 
on;  while  our  indilcriminate  application  of  thefe  rules 
fonn  teaches  their  fallacy  :  it  foon  (hows  that  what  agrees 
with  one  perfon  produces  violent  effects  on  another,  and 
that  different  dates  of  diforder  in  the  liomach  require 
regimen  of  very  oppofite  power?. 

In  the  natural  and  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  we  muft 
regard  in  fome  mcafure  the  Hippocratic  advice;  not  to 
carry  our  dietetic  arranj;esii:nts  to  a  too  great  degree 
of  refinement,  because  any  ocrafional  irregularity  will 
produce  the  more  unpie.il  uir  effrdli  ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
Bate  of  health  is  beft  con  lulled  by  partaking  of  few 
articles  at  a  meal.  Toe  proportion  of  exercifc,  too,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  contideraiion  ;  hut  inftinft  points  out 
the  true  path  ;  for,  as  !efs  exercifc  is  taken,  lefs  appetite 
is  experienced.  The  habit  of  meeting  our  friends  at 
meals,  the  variety  of  provifions  which  kindnefs  and  hof- 
pitality  prefent  to  and  ur^c  on  us,  are  perhaps  the  moft 
frequent  caufes  why  thele  irdtinftive  calls  are  fo  feldom 
attended  to.  But,  though  to  thofe  who  take  frequent 
exercife,  this  relaxation  and  enjoyment  is  productive  of 
fcarcely  any  inconvenience,  yet  it  is  fevereiy  felt  by  the 
fedentary  and  the  ftudious  ;  and  hence  to  the  Utter  are 
rules  and  regulations  more  generally  addrelTed. 

It  has  been  held  of  late  years  that  drinking  at  meals  is 
an  unneceffary,  and  indeed  improper,  cuftom.  This  opi- 
nion receives  lupport  from  obferving  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals, few  of  which  drink  while  digeltion  is  going  on  in 
the  ftomach.  In  Greece,  this  cuftom  of  dry  feeding  is 
faid  to  prevail ;  and  Xcnophon  fays,  that  the  ancients  did 
not  drink  till  the  reuaft  was  finifhed.  We  have  not  fufji- 
cient  proofs  to  enable  us  to  engage  in  proving  or  dispro- 
ving this  dogma  ;  but  we  may  obferve,  that  its  applica- 
tion Ihould  of  courfe  be  fomewhat  regulated  by  habit  and 
inclination,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  fiat* 
of  the  atmofphere.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  the  fentiments  of  Halle  and  Nyften  on  this 
fubject  arc  thus  expreffed  s  "  La  quantite  de  boiflbn  a 
prendre  pendant  le  rcpas  doit  etre  en  proportion  d'autant 
plus  grandc  ou  moindre,  que  les  aiimens  eux-memes 
font  plus  fees  ou  plus  humides ;  qu'ils  fe  laiflent  plus  ou 
moins  aifement  pvnetrerpar  les  liquides  falivaires  et  gaf- 
triqucs ;  qu'ils  forment,  par  leur  vitcoiite,  unc  mafle 
plus  ou  moins  ttnace  ;  qu'ils  ont  plus  ou  moins  la  pro- 
priety de  diftendre  I'eftomac  ct  d'y  fejourner  uncertain 
temps.  Les  boifTons  doivent  audi  etre  pnle*  en  quantite 
plus  ou  moins  grande,  luivant  les  coiiftitutions  indivi- 
duellcs  qui,  en  taifon  de  leur  degre  de  fechereffe  ou  d'hu- 
raiditc',  prcfentent  des  differences  tres-grandes  rclative- 
rocnt  a  la  quantite  ct  au  degre  de  liquidity  des  Aics  fali- 
vaires ct  galiriques.  Les  perfonue*  leches  et  bilieufes, 
dont  les  nrgancs  font  tres-irritables  et  done  la  chaleur 
propre  eft  plus  ardentc,  dont  les  Evacuations  intedinales 
font  plus  habitueliement  durcs  et  leches,  qui  font  ordi- 
nairement  conftipecs,  ont  bcloin  d'mic  plus  grande  quan- 
tite" de  liquides  aqueux  et  frai<.  La  proportion  des  boif- 
fons  aux  aiimens  doit  enfin  v.irier  lelon  I  influence  des 
faifons  et  de  1'c-tat  de  l'jtmolphcre.  On  pent  cependant 
poler  en  prineipe,  \°,  qu'une  quantite"  de  bo  1  Lion  qui 
excede  trop  la  mefure  des  Ixibins  naturels,  encrve  les 
digcftions,  ct  favorifc  les  alterations  f'pontances  des  aii- 
mens qui  fejournent  dans  relloniac,  lurtout  quand  ce 
nifccrc  a  pcu  aftivre  ;  i°,  qu'une  quantity  de  uoilibu 
infuffifante  prolonge  1c  f'ejuur  ties  aiimens  dans  la  cavite 
gaftrique,  et  cntreticnt  le  fentiment  de  plenitude  qui  en 
ell  la  fuite.  Mais  il  faut  lurtout,  a  cet  e^ird,  fe  mettre 
en  garde  contre  I'habituJc  qui  outrepaflc  plus  foiiveut 
la  mefure  quelle  ne  reite  en  dtca;  connaitre,  par  foil 
experience,  quelle  qu.ii' lire  de  ln;uide  eft  la  plus  favora- 
ble; favoir  que  la  loif  que  donne  I'ulage  da  fubftances 
fiches,  cn  ejiuifant  fur-lc  champ  let  organcs  falivaires, 
n'cfi  fouvent  que  momcntane:,  et  le  dillipe  en  pcu  d'in- 
llans  par  le  renouvellcment  de  la  (alive.  Ces  obicrvatious 
font  importantcs  pour  ccux  dont  les  digcftions  font  lentes, 
1  iinparfaitis; 
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imparfaites,  pourceux  qui  font  fujett  aux  aigreurt,  et 
chezqui  let  foncsiont  de  I'cftomac  Containment  trou- 
btiet  par  la  fuperiluifl  de*  liquides."  (Tom.  iii.  p.  an.) 
It  is  fuppofed  too,  tbat  the  rapid  drinking  of  fluid  it 
left  Salubrious  than  gradually  Swallowing  it,  as  tbe  for- 
mer pradice  tends  to  produce  tlijltnliot  of  the  ftomach  j 
but  of  this  diftention  we  bRvc  no  very  unequivocal 
proof. 

Of  tbe  bad  effectt  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  food  we 
have  frequent  inflances,  both  in  Sudden  and  chronic  af- 
fccliont ;  and  we  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  man- 
kind  offend  in  general  by  taking  too  muk  food  rather 
than  by  taking  tbat  of  an  improper  quality.  A  neglect 
of  attention  to  the  qunnlitt)  of  the  food,  proportioned  to 
tbe  neceflity  of  each  individual,  is  fooncr  or  later  fol- 
lowed by  the  moft  lerioutconfequencet.  To  the  ftrong 
and  rob u ft  inflammatory  difeafes  happen,  and  all  fucb  at 
proceed  from  plenitude,  as  the  gout,  apoplexy,  &c.  To 
the  more  tender  and  delicate,  it  it  the  parent  of  a  nume- 
rous progeny  of  diftcmpen,  affecting  both  body  and 
mind;  there  it  fcarcely  a  malady  that  can  be  named 
which  is  not  increafed  by  excefs  of  food,  till  the  difeafe 
at  length  bids  defiance  even  to  temperance  itfelf,  and  all 
prefenption.  The  horn  muth,  indeed,  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  every  individual  ;  but  thole  who  are  happy 
enough  to  abftain  at  tbe  firft  fenfation  of  fatiety,  have 
made  great  progreft  in  the  art  of  maintaining  fucb  a 
command  ot  appetite,  at,  under  moft  chronic  indiSpofi- 
tioni,  it  one  of  the  great  aids  of  recovery  $  and,  in  health, 
it  one  of  thefureft  prefervatives  againft  them. 

To  the  delicate  and  valetudinary  the  confederation  of 
the  qutuJiiy  of  the  food  is  of  ftill  more  importance. 
They  do  not  rife  from  rich  and  varied  repafts  with  tbe 
fame  freedom  from  uneafy  fenfationt  as  therobutt  \  tbey 
are  affected  with  uneafineft,  fome  in  one  way,  fomc 
in  another,  by  the  unnatural  load.  And  we  often  hear 
them  complaining  of  the  ill  effects  of  thit  or  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  diet,  when,  perhaps,  their  Sufferings  arife 
from  tbe  quantity  of  all,  rather  than  from  the  difagree- 
ment  of  any.  What  renders  an  attention  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  in  invalids  ftill  more  neceffary,  is,  tbat  tbey 
are  often  Subject  to  a  falfe  appetite  j  to  a  craving  tbat  does 
not  arife  from  tbe  demands  of  health,  but  from  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  tbe  juices  in  the  ftomach,  which 
prompts  them  to  eat  more,  and  more  frequently,  than 
nature  requires.  Hence  it  happens  that  fuch  people  are 
often  difpofed  to  take  in  much  more  than  can  be  digefted, 
to  devour  their  food  rather  than  eat  it  j  by  which  means 
their  fufferingt  are  increafed,  difeale  gains  ground,  de- 
featt  every  purpofe  of  the  phylician,  and  leaot  them  into 
fome  permanent  and  incurable  malady. 

The  time  of  eating  it  another  grand  confideration. 
It  it  well  afcertained  that  a  periodical  aftion  exiftt  in  the 
different  Secreting  parti  of  the  body  \  and  that  the  fto- 
mach aftt  with  different  degreet  of  energy  at  different 
timet,  and  according  to  fixed  lawt,  can  admit  of  no  dif- 
pute ;  for  not  only  doet  its  being  only  required  to  aft  at 
certain  timet  indicate  thit,  but  tbe  hunger  we  feel  at  tbe 
hour  of  repaft,  and  its  abfence  after  a  fliort  time  if  not 
fatisfied,  afford  further  corroboration  of  it.   The  cuf- 
tomt  of  variout  countries  cbanget  too  in  refpeft  to  time  | 
and,  provided  the  fame  periods  are  obferved  each  day, 
thit  doet  not  feem  to  influence  our  health  in  a  great  de- 
gree.  Mr.  Abernetby  ftatet  the  proper  interval  between 
each  meal  at  fix  hours,  which  reduce*  tbe  meals  to  three 
in  a  day ;  and  this  (cents  to  be  the  inoft  judicious 
arrangement  which  can  be  made,  and  which  baa  indeed 
been  generally  adopted  among  tbe  affluent  clafTet  in  thit 
country,  fupper  being  for  tbe  moft  part  di  (carded ;  or 
perhaps  we  foould  rather  fay,  that  the  meal  of  dinner 
hat  been  discarded,  and  an  early  fupper  fubftituted. 
But  two  very  moderate  raealt,  at  a  Suitable  diftance  of 
time,  would  doubtleft  be  digefted  with  much  more  eafe 
than  one  full  meal,  when  the  ftomach  ha*  been  debili- 
tated by  long  fating,  and  bas  fuffcred  fatigue,  together 
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with  the  body  at  large,  from  the  exertions  of  a  long  day. 
So  that,  as  Dr.  Fotbergill  hat  obferved,  H  when  people 
affure  us  they  eat  no  fuppers,  from  obfervation  I  am  led 
to  fufpeft,  that  it  would  be  better  for  tbem  if  they  did, 
than  to  oppreft  nature  with  a  cumbrous  load  that  may 
be  much  more  detrimental."  This,  indeed,  feetns  to 
be  pretty  well  underftood  with  refpeft  to  invalids  and 
convalescents,  who  are  generally  Supplied  with  Small 
light  meals  at  proper  intervals,  rather  than  have  all  their 
diet  crowded  into  one  late  dinner. 

We  (hall  juft  tnfert  a  general  view  of  the  more  com- 
mon fuhftances  ufed  at  meals,  for  the  purpofe  of  confut- 
ing the  health  of  thofe  perfons  who,  though  not  ill,  find 
the  gaflric  functions  eafily  difturbed.    The  general 
breakfaft  of  people,  from  tbe  higheft  to  the  lowed,  is 
tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate.    There  are,  of  courfe,  many 
exceptions  ;  fome  for  one  reafon,  fome  for  others,  making 
choice  of  other  fubftitutet,  as  their  experience  or  opi- 
nions guide  tbem.  To  thefe articles,  bread  of  fome  kind, 
with  more  or  lefs  butter  and  fugar,  is  commonly  joined 
to  make  up  the  meal.    From  many  ioconteftihle  proofs 
that  butter  in  confiderable  quantities  is  injurious  to  con- 
ftitutions  not  ftrong,  it  isfparingly  ufed  in  many  families. 
It  is  found  by  many  to  be  very  difficult  of  digeflion,  es- 
pecially when  toafted  before  the  fire,  or  fried,  as  well  as 
in  faucet.    Many  people,  apparently  robuft,  and  wlvafe 
organs  of  digeftion  are  ftrong,  often  find  themfelves 
much  difordered  by  large  quantities  of  butter.  Nothing 
more  Speedily  and  effectually  gives  the  fick  head-ache, 
and  fometimes  within  a  very  few  hours.  After  breakfaft, 
if  mnch  toad  and  butter  has  been  ufed,  it  begins  with  a 
Angular  kind  of  glimmering  in  the  fight,  objefts  fwiftly 
changing  their  apparent  pofition ;  giddinefs  then  comes 
on,  bead-ache,  and  ficknefs.    An  emetic,  and  warm 
water,  foon  wafh  eff  the  offending  nutter,,  and  remove 
thefe  diforders.    Thefe  are  circumftances  which  very  of- 
ten happen  to  people  who  are  inattentive  to  the  quantity 
of  butter  they  eat  at  breakfaft.    A  moderate  quantity  of 
frtftt  butter,  w:th  bread  expofed  as  little  to  the  fire  as 
poffible,  or  not  at  all,  appears  to  be  wholefome,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming,  with  the  other  aliments,  as  loft 
and  inoffenfive  chyle,  perhaps,  as  any  part  of  our  diet. 

The  fame  thing  may  perhaps  be  (aid  of  coffee  as  of  tea ; 
the  heat,  the  ftrength,  and  the  quantity,  make  it  un- 
wholefome  or  otherwifr.    There  are  nations  who  almoft, 
live  upon  coffee,  as  others  do  on  tea ;  and  among  neither 
are  any  difeafes  prevalent  that  can  juftly  be  afcribed  to 
thefe  ingredients  in  the  common  courfe  of  living.  There 
are,  however,  individuals  of  peculiar  conftitution,  in 
whom  the  Indian  lea  excites  various  unpleafant  Symp- 
toms, as  head-ache,  reftlcffnefs,  &c.  and  feveral  Britifh 
plants  have  been  recommended  as  fubftitutes,  and  ufed 
with  advantage.    But  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  F.flay  on  Hypo- 
chondriasis, fays,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
many  cafet  in  which  a  tafte  for  tea  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged rather  than  condemned.  This  tafte  has  a  tendency 
to  preclude  the  more  prevalent,  and  after  all  more  mil- 
chievous,  propenfiry  for  vinous  ftimulation.    Many  per- 
fons, diftinguifhed  for  their  longevity,  have  been  known 
to  indulge  habitually  in  the  ule  of  tea  \  which  we  may 
account  for,  not  from  its  being  in  itfelf  a  wholefome  beve- 
rage, bnt  from  afondnefs  for  it  generally  implying  a  dif- 
tatte  for  potations  of  a  much  more  decidedly  pernicious 
nature.   Tea  will  produce,  in  fomc  very  irritable  frames, 
an  artificial  ftate  referobling  intoxication  ;  but  it  it  a 
cloudlefs  inebrity.   Tea  removes  the  film  from  an  eye 
that  has  been  obfeured  by  a  grofs  and  ftupifying  intem- 
perance, and  tends  to  improve  a  SuSceptibility  to  the  true 
relifh  of  Social  and  intellectual  enjoyment*'    It  fhoulcl 
be  recollected,  however,  that  every  vegetable  infulion  of 
thit  fort,  is  but  warm  water,  rendered  more  palatable  by 
the  aroma  of  the  herbs  fo  infufed ;  and  that  there  it  little 
or  no  nutriment  conveyed  by  them  to  the  body,  except 
what  it  contained  in  the  fmall  portion  of  milk  and  Sugar 
added  to  them.   Thefe  liquort,  then,  mould  be  confi- 
£  e  dercd 
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dered  at  the  mere  beverage,  by  which  the  folid  portion 
of  the  breakfaft,  the  bread,  4cc.  is  to  be  diluted,  and  its 
digeftion  affided  |  and  it  would  be  advifable  for  the  deli- 
cate and  valetudinary  to  curtail  the  liquid  and  augment 
the  folid  part  of  a  meal,  which  it  to  fupport  them  during 
the  exertions  of  the  day,  rather  than  to  fill  the  domach 
with  a  diluent  and  narcotic  liquid,  at  once  failing  to 
nourifh  the  body,  and  deprcfiing  the  action  of  the  (lonucb, 
where  little  is  taken  bcfidcs. 

But  the  effects  of  improper  conduit  in  refpeft  to  thofe 
things  which  now  constitute  our  brcakfafts  arc  of  little 
confequence,  compared  to  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
well-covered  table  at  dinner.  The  indulgences  of  break- 
raft  fupply  but  very  few  materials  for  deftruftion  ;  but 
the  repeated  excedes  at  dinner  are  fcrious  affairs.  And 
although,  as  we  have  before  dated,  the  quantity  of  food 
is  the  point  to  be  principally  regarded  ;  yet  the  quality 
is  by  no  in  dins  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  valetudi- 
nary. The  principal  admonition  which  the  late  Dr.  He- 
berden  deemed  it  neceflary  to  imprefs  on  the  minds  of 
delicate  perfons  and  invalids,  was  to  avoid  all  tbofe  ar- 
tificial dimulants  of  the  appetite,  which  excite  the  dc- 
fire  for  food  beyond  the  Ample  call  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  natural  powers  of  the  domach  to  digeft. 
Such  are  all  made  diflies,  and  condiments  of  the  more 
poignant  qualities ;  nor  is  variety  of  difhes  lefi  perni- 
cious, upon  the  fame  principle.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
their  nature,  aromatic  vegetable  condiments,  or  fpicei, 
arc  lefs  pernicious  to  the  organs  of  digeftion,  than  the 
various  modifications  of  alcohol,  or  fpirits;  but  the  mif- 
cliicf  which  they  occalion  indirectly,  by  leading  toexcefs, 
is  unbounded.  This  excefs  is  Hill  more  pernicious,  now 
that  the  hour  of  dinner  is  poftponed  to  the  evening ;  for 
the  do  mac  h  is  enfeebled  by  the  long  abfence  of  ftimulus, 
and  by  fympathizing  in  the  fatigue  of  the  body,  fo  that 
its  power  of  digeding  a  copious  and  heterogeneous  roafs 
is  greatly  dimiuifhed.  It  is  loaded,  and  did  ended,  and 
opprefled ;  and  the  body,  in  its  turn,  fufters  with  the  fto- 
inach.  Hence,  we  fee  the  flufh  of  the  countenance  fuc- 
cecding  to  a  late  and  copious  dinner;  the  indifpofition 
to  any  exertion,  mental  and  corporeal  j  the  general  op-, 
predion  of  the  animal  powers }  the  general  fenfation  of 
heat;  the  hurried  pulie;  dry  or  clammy  tongue;  and 
other  fymptoms  of  feveridinefs.  It  is  mod  obvious, 
that  the  daily,  or  even  frequent,  repetition  of  fuch  a 
diforder,  (for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  morbid  condition  which  is 
thus  produced,)  cannot  be  fudered,  without  injury  to 
the  conditution. 

Some  of  the  common  articles  of  diet  require  a  little 
attention.  Bread,  the  daff  of  life,  is  not  the  moft  eafy 
of  digedion  ;  if  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  very 
drong  organs  are  requifite  to  convert  it  into  nutriment, 
and  more  efpecially  when  it  is  new,  for  then  it  is  of  a 
glutinous  and  heavy  nature,  and  extremely  difficulty  of 
folution.  Cafes  have  been  recorded,  indeed,  in  which 
an  immoderate  quantity  of  frelh-baked  bread  proved  the 
caufc  of  death.  (See  London  Med.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
jjj.)  In  weak  ftomachsa  large  proportion  of  (tale  bread 
is  indigeflible )  it  turns  four,  produces  the  heart-burn, 
flatulencies,  and  interrupts  the  perfect  concoction  of 
every  thing  elfe.  On  this  principle,  the  neccfGty  of  pay. 
ing  much  attention  to  this  capital  aiticle  of  diet  ought 
to  be  inculcated  on  valetudinarians  in  general ;  never  to 
abdain  from  it  wholly,  but  to  ufe  it  with  moderation ; 
to  confideritas  one  of  thofe  things  which,  fparingly  ufed, 
is  extremely  neceflary  and  beneficial  i  if  other  wife,  the 
fruitful  fource  of  many  complaints,  which  arc  little  fuf- 
pected  from  this  caufe. 

In  this  country,  animal  food,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
conftitutes  the  chief  part  of  our  nourifhment.  That 
there  are  fome  kinds  of  more  eafy,  fome  of  harder,  di- 
gedion, is  well  known  to  every  one;  fo  that  it  it  unoe- 
cefTary  here  to  particularize  them.  The  young  of  animals 
is  generally  confidercdat  more  eafily  foluble  than  the  old; 
but  in  ftoinachs  difpofed  to  acidity,  this  docs  not  appear 


to  be  the  cafe.  Animal  food  is  rendered  more  digeftible, 
by  approaching  to  a  date  of  beginning  putrefaction  i 
hence,  the  flefli  of  animals  recently  killed  is  left  eafy  of 
digeftion  than  that  which  has  been  kept  for  fome  time  ; 
and  hence,  alfo,  the  tlefli  of  an  animal  which  has  been 
hunted,  or  has  ufed  any  violent  exertions  before  death, 
is  more  tender  and  wholefome  than  one  which  has  been  . 
in  confinement ;  for,  after  fuch  exertions,  the  inufcular 
or  flefhy  parts  are  difpofed  to  go  fpeedily  into  a  ftate  of 
putrefaction.  It  mutt  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
this  remark  is  applicable  only  to  cafes  where  the  domach 
is  quite  healthy;  there  being  every  rcafon  to  believe, 
that,  if  any  degree  of  gadritis  it  excited,  putrifying  meat 
would  prove  violently  ttimulating. 

In  refpect  to  vegetables,  the  bed  rule  is  to  ufe  thofe 
which  bed  agree  with  each  particular  conditution.  All 
the  vegetables  brought  to  table,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered (oft  by  boiling,  are  readily  digedible.  The  raw  ve- 
getables, ufed  in  falad,  ice.  are  fomewbat  lefs  fo  ;  but, 
unlefs  where  the  domach  is  much  difpofed  to  acefcency, 
they  are  generally  wholefome.  "  On  this  head,"  fayi 
Dr.  Fotbergill,  "  I  have  only  one  Ibort  caution  to  give. 
Thofe  who  think  it  neceffary  to  pay  any  attention  to 
their  health  at  table,  (hould  take  care  that  the  quantity 
of  bread,  and  of  meat,  and  of  puddings,  and  of  greens, 
would  not  compofe  each  of  tbem  a  meal,  as  if  fome  were 
only  thrown  in  to  make  weight;  but  carefully  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fum  of  all  together  do  not  exceed  due 
bounds,  or  incroach  upon  the  hrft  feelings  of  fatiety." 

With  refpect  to  fruit,  it  is  doubrlefs  wholefome  in 
its  ripe  date;  efpecially  if  taken  in  the  forenoon,  orin- 
ftead  of  a  meal.  But,  like  other  agreeable  and  nutri- 
tious fubdancet,  it  muft  prove  injurious,  when  added 
to  the  load  of  the  domach,  after  a  plentiful  meal. 

Much  might  be  faid  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  different  kinds  of  liquor  ufed  at  table.  The  great 
object  of  drink  at  our  meals  is  to  dilute  the  aliment  ta- 
ken into  the  ftomach,  and  thus  render  it  more  capable 
of  digeftion.  It  is  too  often,  however,  ufed  for  a  very 
different  purpofe;  namely,  to  ftimulate  an  imperfect  ap- 
petite, and  to  enable  the  domach  to  receive  with  relith 
what,  in  its  unftimulated  ftate,  it  would  loathe  and  re- 
ject. Inafmuch,  then,  as  drink  is  conducive  to  excefs  in 
eating,  it  is  pernicious  to  take  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  any  liquid  during  a  meal.  Dr.  Fothergill 
has  laid  down  a  few  limple  rules  in  refpeft  to  drink. 
"  The  lefs  quantity  of  fermented  liquors  we  accuftom 
ourfelves  to  the  better.  Abdain  from  fpirits  of  every 
kind,  however  diluted,  as  much  at  may  be.  Where  mild 
well-brewed  beer  agrees,  to  keep  to  it  as  a  beverage. 
Where  water  does  not  difagree,  to  value  the  privilege, 
and  continue  it." 

By  thofe  who  recommended  drinking  not  at,  but  ofit.r, 
meals,  the  interval  ufually  fixed  upon  is  about  two  or 
three  hours;  and  we  are  moreover  recommended  by  Mr. 
Aberncthy  to  reft  for  a  confiderable  time  after  a  meal, 
fome  experiments  made  on  dogs  having  proved  that  the 
digedion  of  food  in  the  domach  takes  place  moft  readily 
when  the  mufcular  fyftem  is  in  a  Itate  of  inaction.  This 
hatjbecn  objected  to,  however,  by  a  Mr.  Hare;  but,  as 
that  gentleman  has  not  tried  the  experiment  over  again, 
his  objections  are  not  valid.  It  feems  to  us,  that  the 
natural  difinclination  to  move  which  we  all  feel  after 
partaking  of  food,  and  the  frequent  eructations,  See. 
which  exercife  produces  when  ufed  during  the  fame  pe- 
riod, fufficiently  prove  the  correetnefs  ofMr.  Aberne- 
thy's  opinions  on  this  fubject,  without  any  appeal  to  ex- 
periment. The  day,  then,  according  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  diftinguidted  gentleman  juft  mentioned,  will  be 
thus  divided  i  -The  early  part  of  the  morning  is  to  be 
devoted  to  exercife.  Half  an  hour's  reft  being  premifed, 
breakfad  is  to  be  procured.  Reft  again  becomes  necef- 
fary for  two  or  three  hours.  Exercife  again  (hould  then 
be  had  recourfe  to,  until  within  half  an  hour  before  din- 
ner, the  latter  period  being  as  before  devoted  to  quief- 
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cence.  The  fame  round  of  employment!  to  be  continued 
until  the  third  meal  of  the  day,  which  is  fuppofedtoconfti- 
tute  the  laft.  According  to  this  arrangement,  the  intervals 
between  break/aft  and  dinner,  and  between  dinner  and 
f upper,  (or  tea,)  will  be  each  fix  hours.  See  Abernethy 
on  the  Conftitutional  Origin  of  Local  Difeafes. 

We  have  to  give  our  froall  tribute  of  encomium  to 


this  plan  of  life,  being 


ired  by  experience  of  i 


falutary  and  beneficial  operation.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
but  no  lefs  fatisfactory,  to  find,  that  the  habits  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  moft  conducive  to  health, 
coincide  completely  with  the  practice  founded  on  reafon- 
ing ;  the  trainers  of  our  pugiliftt  having  long  fubmitted 
ales  very  fimilar  to  the  dietetic 


their  pupils  to  rules  very  t 


juft 


mentioned,  and  truly  we  can  fcarcely  find  any- where  elfe 
fuch  Arong  proofs  of  their  propriety.  A  bloated  drun- 
ken fellow,  whofe  hours  are  perpetually  occupied  with 
debauch,  and  whofe  frame  evidently  betrays  the  baneful 
effects  of  intemperance,  fubjected  to  three  months 
training,  that  is,  to  the  influence  of  regular  and  power- 
ful eiercife,  felubriout  air,  wbolefome  and  fparing  fup- 
plies  of  food,  reftricted  in  drink  to  water,  and  perhaps  a 
tew  gla/Tes  of  wine,  becomes  developed  in  hit  mufcular 
ftruiture  to  an  aftonilhing  fize  i  he  affords  a  ftudy  for  the 
painter  which  almoft  equals  the  boaiied  ftatues  of  Italy} 
his  (kin  acquires  a  fairnefs  which  might  add  beauty  to 
our  fafhionable  females  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  man  is  changed  "quanto  ab  alio  Hectore." 

In  recommending,  however,  the  above,  we  are  aware, 
that  they  require  much  modification  in  their  application 
to  morbid  Rates,  becaufe  the  digeftive  functions  are  in- 
fluenced in  various  and  in  oppoute  modes,  according  to 
fcx,  age,  habits  of  body,  and  habits  of  life. 

Though  the  refults  of  chemical  analyfit,  in  regard  to 
the  nutritious  parts  of  our  diet,  do  not  furniflx  much 
practical  information,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to 
them  with  a  view  to  future  generalization.  The  food  of 
man  confius  of  feveral  unchangeable  principles,  foreign 
to  the  bufinets  of  nutrition,  combined  with  others  in 
which  the  nutritive  power  refides.  The  latter  varies  in 
its  characters  and  proportions.  Mucilage,  gelatine, 
gluten,  albumen,  fecula,  fibrine,  fugar,  and  the  bale  of 
oxalic  acid,  are  the  general  modifications  under  which 
the  nutritive  fubftance  prefents  itfelf.  Each  of  thefe 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  heterogeneous  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  is  aiTociated. 

In  the  numerous  plants  which  do  actually,  or  which 
might,  fcrve  for  food,  mucilage  fomctimea  exifts  alone, 
or  mingled  with  extractive,  colouring,  acrid,  bitter,  or 
oilorous,  matters ;  or  diluted  with  various  proportions  of 
water.  It  is  often  united  with  oxalic  acid  and  fugar} 
foraetimes  with  a  very  active  volatile  principle  of  a  very 
acrid  tafle  and  penetrating  odour.  Laftly,  it  furnishes 
f*.ie  matter  of  gums  and  vegetable  jellies  ;  in  one  of  which 
the  nutritive  principle  is  imperfectly  formed,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  brought  into  a  very  fmall  volume.  Gum 
tragacanth,  feneca,  cherry-gum,  Sec.  are  examples  of  this 
matter.  It  it  no-where  cultivated,  nor  even  collected, 
for  food  ;  fo  that  we  might  be  apt  to  confider  it  as  inca- 
pable of  affording  any  nourilhment,  if  it  were  not  known 
that  the  caravans  erofling  the  fandy  defcrts  of  Africa, 
over  which  they  have  brought  gum  feneca,  have  in  many 
inftanccs  loft  their  way,  exbaufted  their  provifiont,  and 
been  obliged  to  live  on  this  gum  for  many  weeks,  having 
nothing  elfe  but  water  alone,  and  a  very  fparing  fupply 
of  that.  Mucilage  is  alfo  contained  in  moft  vegetable 
juices,  and  in  the  items  and  other  parts  of  plants. 

In  the  flelh  of  animals  which  we  ufe  for  food,  the  ge- 
latine is  united  with  fibrous, extractive,  faline,  and  earthy, 
particle*.  It  it  mingled  with  fat,  and  with  ferous  or 
lymphatic  fluids.  It  is  found  in  various  degrees  of  te- 
nacity and  confiftcncc;  in  which  it  determined  all  the 
fenfible  differences  of  the  white  organs,  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  gelatine.  In  a  word,  it  forms  the  animal 


jellies,  which  constitute  .1  mild,  light,  and  wholefome, 
food. 

Vegetable  gluten  is  always  found  combined  with  other 
fuhilancet  fallible  in  water,  without  which  it  could  not  be 
diffblved  in,  and  blended  with,  onr  juicei.  It  abounds 
in  the  gramina,  where  it  it  united  with  feculi,  extractive 
principle,  colouring  matter,  mucilage,  and  an  earthy 
fubftance.  Tbealbumen  of  animal  matters  refembles,  in 
many  points,  the  vegetable  gluten.  The  whole  white, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  yolk,  of  an  egg,  are  a  compolition 
of  albumen,  and  colouring  and  'oily  principles.  The 
cafeous  matter  of  milk  is  a  modification  of  albumen  > 
which,  together  with  the  principles  of  butter  and  fugar, 
compotes  that  foft  emulfive  liquor,  fo  favourable  to  the 
confutation  of  infancy.  The  moft  nutritive  plants  are 
thofe  whofe  bafe  and  prevailing  principle  is  the  amyla- 
ceous fecula.  It  exifts  foraetimes  completely  pure,  and 
free  from  extraneous  admixture ;  foraetimes  united  with 
mucilage,  oils,  or  gluten  j  fometimes  with  fugar,  extrac- 
tive or  colouring  matters}  fometimes  with  earthy,  acid, 
or  (aline,  principles }  and  very  rarely  with  noxious  or 
poifonous  matters.  Wheat  is  compofed  of  gelatinous 
matter  and  fecula.  Thefe  two  principles,  acted  on  by  the 
fermentative  procefs,  form  bread,  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  which  are  not  furpaffed  by  any  vegetable  fubftance. 
It  it  fo  much  the  more  proper  for  animalizatton,  inafmuch 
as  the  fermentation  has  already  brought  it  into  a  ftate  fit 
for  decomposition. 

The  principle  now  alluded  to,  which  conftitutes  the 
farinaceous  matter  of  vegetables,  is  contained,  perhaps, 
in  the  largeft  proportion,  in  rice  ;  and  wheat  is  the  next 
to  this.  Other  grains  are  only  fubftitutet  for  thefe ;  ex- 
cept maize,  which  is  eafily  cultivated,  and  contains  much 
farinaceous  matter.  The  legumina  contain  much  of  the 
iple  $  as  alfo  mitt,  and  the  feeds  of  the  cucur- 


bitaceae  and  poppy,  although  not  ufed  for  food.  It  exifts, 
probably,  in  the  ftemsof  feme  plants,  as  the  palm*,  from 
the  expreffed  juice  of  which  fago  is  formed  j  in  the  roots 
of  many  claffcs,  as  the  potatoc,  yam,  and  pignut,  in 
which  it  it  very  abundant. 

The  fibrine  of  the  mufcles  and  blood  partakes  of  the 
properties  of  gluten  and  fecula  t  it  admits  of  a  very  fpeedy 
aHimilation,  and  exerts  a  more  marked,  rapid,  and  exten- 
tive,  influence  on  the  ftrengtb  in  general,  than  any  other 
food;  yet  it  refills  the  digeftive  powers,  when,  deprived 
of  gelatine  or  dried,  it  is  reduced  to  a  hard  coriaceous 
fubliance.  It  forms  a  dole,  and  firm,  but  delicate  and 
divisible,  texture,  in  the  mufcles  of  healthy  animals,which 
form  a  light  and  fucculent  kind  of  food.  An  extractive 
colouring  matter  generally  adheres  to  the  fibrous  fub- 
ftance} and  the  differences  in  its  quantity  or  quality  pro- 
bably influence  the  appearance  and  nutritive  powers  of 
our  various  animal  foods. 

Sugar,  and  the  oxalic  bafe,  which  can  hardly  be  fepa- 
nted  from  it,  are  produced  by  both  Kingdoms.  The  ve- 
getable acids  are  convertible  intoafugary  fubftance,  which 
bellows  on  them  whatever  nutritive  powers  they  may 
poirefs.  Other  acids,  befide  the  oxalic,  are  unfit  for  nou- 
rifhroent }  and  they  only  acquire  that  property  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  latter  or  of  fugar  or  mucilage.  The  feme 
principles  exift  in  various  proportions  in  the  fruits  em- 
ployed for  food.  The  refpective  quantities  of  mucilage, 
fugar,  acid,  and  water,  indicate  how  far  they  are  ftifcep- 
tible  of  digeftion,  and,  confequently,  nouriuYtng.  Sugar 
exifts  in  moft  vegetables  t  but  it  moft  abundant  in  the 
I  ugar-cane,  from  which  alone  it  is  fnrniflted  to  any  great 
amount,  in  the  fugar- ma  pie,  and  the  beet-root.  Except- 
ing what  is  fupplicd  from  the  vegetables  above  mentioned, 
and  which  hardly  forms  the  food  of  any  perfon,  its' 
fources  for  the  purpofes  of  food  are  not  very  general, 
being  confined  principally  to  dates,  grapes,  figs,  and  feme 
other  fruit*.  Fruit*  indeed,  in  general,  contain  fugar  j 
many  of  them  in  fufScient  quantity  to  afford  con  Deferable 
nourifttment.  But  the  three  fpecies  juft  enumerated  are 

thofe 
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thofe  on  which  many  individuals  live  almoft  entirely  j  the 
fugar  being  nearly  their  only  nourishment :  this  obServa- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  dates  in  Some  of  the  African 
tribes,  grape*  in  fome  parts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and 
figs  in  Greece  and  the  Grecian  iflandi. 

Exprefl'ed  oils,  found  in  vegetables,  are  alfo  capable  of 
being  digefted  j  the  feeds  containing  them,  and  especially 
nuts,  are  in  many  in  Stances  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country,  as  cocoa-nuts  in  America  and 
the  Eaft.  Thcfe  feeds  indeed  contain  farinaceous  matter, 
but  in  too  fiuall  proportion  to  afford  nourishment  of  it- 
lrlf.  The  oily  animal  fluids  alio  afford  nourilhment ;  the 
moll  common  fource  of  thefe  is  the  fat  of  meat  and  butter, 
but  fome  of  the  Ruilians  and  the  Greenlanders  drink 
with  avidity  fpermaceci  and  train  oil. 

As  rules  for  diet  and  exercife  are  attended  to  chiefly 
by  valetudinarians  and  the  aged,  we  (hall  notice  a  publi- 
cation whkh  appeared  in  the  year  1758,  called  "The 
(lid  Man's  Guide  to  Health  and  longer  Life."  The  au- 
thor very  properly  divides  his  old  men  into  two  regi- 
ments, the  thin  and  the  grofs,  to  each  of  which  he  pre- 
scribes a  different  regimen  1  the  following  rule,  however, 
being  common  to  both  j  "Ufe  no  butter  at  brcakfait,  if 
y  ou  wish  to  preserve  an  appetite  for  dinner  }  and,  in  pro- 
pcrtion  as  you  ufe  more  or  lefs  (butter),  fo  will  your 
feelings  be."  The  author  goes  on  i  "  The  grofs  old  man 
thould  take  his  exercife  chiefly  in  the  forenoon,  with  as 
httle  nourishment  as  pcflible  ,  the  tbin  old  man  (hould 
have  alight  breakfaft,  but  take  his  exercise  after  dinner. 
The  tbin  old  man  cannot  flecp  in  the  morning  j  the  grofs 
man  cannot  rife  early,  unleft  be  Sleeps  in  the  day-time." 

The  frequent  notices  in  newfpapers  of  individual  in- 
It  meet  of  extreme  old  age,  as  well  living  as  dead,  have 
led  us  to  think  that  much  ufeful  information  might  be 
e.icited  trom  a  narration  of  the  molt  cffential  circumstan- 
ces and  habits  of  life  of  thofe  who  have  thus  To  greatly 
exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  existence  1  fuck 
particulars,  for  instance,  as  quantity  and  quality  of  food  ; 
degrees  of  abstinence  and  indulgence  in  animal  or  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  ;  of  exercife  and  labour,  or  of  feden- 
tary  inactivity  ,  and  laftly,  the  proportions  of  health  and 
Sicknefs.  Now,  although  great  uncertainty  may  arife  in 
ascertaining  the  accurate  truth  of  many  facts,  through 
the  traditionary  nature  of  the  fourcet  from  whence  they 
mult  be  coilcaed,  yet,  among  those  who  furnish  editors 
<>t  newfpapers  or  other  publications  with  cafes  of  long 
life,  enough  might  be  obtained,  by  any  one  interested  in 
the  Subject,  to  throw  great  light  on  the  at-prefent  dis- 
puted question  of  rtluttie  cauj'u,  and  might  tend  to  esta- 
blish, at  lealt  with  greater  probability  than  yet  exists,  the 
quantum  of  influence  which  the  moral  and  habitual  ope- 
rations and  regulations  of  the  animal  economy  polls  fs 
over  the  peculiar  idiofyncracy  of  that  economy  itfelf. 
We  are  not,  certainly,  fo  Sanguine  as  to  expect  from  any 
combination  of  facts,  however  numerous  and  well  at- 
tested, that  mankin3  will  ever  regain  the  art  of  living  to 
Metbufelah's  age  ,  no,  certainly  not ,  thofe  were  the  days 
of  miracle,  long  Since  found  ufelefs  s  but  if,  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  multiplicity  of  various  and  oppoling  truths, 
Some  certain  general  principles  could  be  discovered,  on 
which  the  prefervation  of  human  life,  and,  what  is  (I ill 
infinitely  of  more  importance  than  mere  length  of  life,  its 
healthful  Security  from  the  afflictions  of  bodily  difeafe 
and  moral  Suffering,  could  be  proved  to  depend;  then, 
instead  of  merely  exciting  a  momentary  feeling  of  wonder, 
like  the  prelent  Wren  Statement  of  the  years  an  individual 
has  held  his  being,  fuch  a  concentration  of  prominent 
circumstances  attendant  on  lengthened  existence  would 
become  the  precurfor  of  a  new  era,  both  in  the  Science 
of  medicine  and  in  that  of  the  happineftand  well-being 
of  universal  man.  We  are  aware  that  the  relater  0/  any 
instance  of  longevity  could  do  little  more  than  collect 
it*  circumstances  connected  with  it :  to  < 
duce  mull  be  the  work  of  a  mind  in  full 
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aggregate^rnafs  of  particulars,  and  qualified  to  draw  in- 

After  diet  and  enercife.'the  remaining  numerous  caufet 
of  difeafe  in  the  digestive  organs  refolve  themfelves  for  the 
molt  part  into  the  effects  of  Sympathy  with  or  dependance 
on  the  action  of  various  other  parts.  The  cerebral  Struc- 
ture forms  one  of  the  leading  and  moft  important.  It 
were  of  little  importance  to  fpeak  here  of  the  numerous 
complaints  incidental  to  men  of  Studious  habits.  It  mult 
be  expected  that,  feeing  that  raufcular  contraction  acts 
a  very  important  part  in  the  human  frame,  and  that 
the  force  of  that  aftion  is  increafed  (within  certain  limits) 
in  proportion  to  its  exercise,  therefore  indolence  mud  be 
productive  of  hindrance  to  the  due  performance  of  vaf- 
cularand  absorbent  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  further 
to  be  considered  that  nervous  influence  is  neceffary  to 
Secretion ;  and  on  Secretion  the  hunger,  digestion,  ice. 
may  be  faid  to  depend.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
intenSe  aftion  of  the  brain  in  performing  mental  pheno- 
mena do  effentially  and  Sometimes  completely  disturb  the 
traafmiSTion  of  nervous  influence.  Of  this  we  have  the 
moft  frequent  examples.  Every  one  knows  how  often 
enthuSiaJts  in  Science  are  led  to  forget  the  precife  hoars 
of  refreshment,  and  how  much  the  man  of  literature  in 


refreshment, 

this  refpect  differs  from  the  bon  vivant.  It  would  fcem 
(to  ufe  a  figurative  expreffion)  that  the  brain  was  fo  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Sublimity  of  thought,  that  it  bad  no  time 
to  perform  its  corporeal  and  coarfer  function*.  But  of 
courSe  thefe  functions  are  requisite  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  the  non-performance  of  them  Subjects  the  ftudi< 


man  to  difficult  and  uncafy  digestion  ^  and  Should  there- 
fore be  encouraged  by  regular  habits  and  by  mu  Scalar 


action. 

On  the  other  band,  the  want  of  due  aftion  in  the  ra- 
tidcinative  powers  Seems  to  allow  increafed  nervous  Sup- 
ply to  the  Secreting  organs.  Thus  many  mentally-indo- 
lent perSons  have  voracious  appetites  ;  and  indeed  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  amazing  digesting  powers 
manifested  by  our  peafantry  (jn  the  generality  of  whom 
we  See  corresponding  inactivity  of  mind)  depends  in  a 
great  meaSure  on  the  unexerctfed  State  of  the  intellect. 
This  proposition  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  demon- 
ftrate,  becauSe  the  faffs  under  consideration  may  be  ex- 
plained on  other  grounds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever,  that  we  fee  none  of  this  exceffive  defire  for  food  ma- 
nifcStcd  by  men  who,  engaged  in  occupations  equally  la- 
borious and  healthy  as  the  ploughman's,  are  called  upon 
moreover  by  neccflity  or  Simulated  by  education  to  the 
exertion  of  their  minds. 

It  has  been  afferted  more  than  once,  that  abstinence 
fits  the  mind  for  increafed  exertion.  This  notion  can 
only  be  admitted  with  fome  reflriftion.  To  a  great  de- 
gree it  is  undoubtedly  true,  becaufe,  according  to  our 
prefent  methods  of  life,  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  perloiu  are  inclined  to  a  plethoric  date  of 
the  velicls  of  the  head,  and  hence  a  low  kind  of  living  may, 
to  a  certain  point,  tend  to  revivify  the  exhausted  brain. 
This  beneficial  refult  may  arife  too  from  tranquillity 
being  reftored  to  the  extensive  nervous  expansions  of  an 
irritated  Stomach,  which  propagated  their  morbid  con- 
dition to  the  brain  ;  or,  again,  it  may  prevent  for  a  time 
the  Supply  of  noxious  materia  to  the  vafcular  fyftem  of 
the  brain.  In  the  latter  mode  especially  it  is  probable 
its  effect  is  very  frequent ;  for  there  it  Strong  ground  so 
conjeftuns  that  many  mental  diforders  arife  from  the  laft 
cause.  The  effect  which  the  deranged  liver  produces  on 
the  brain  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  fame  Suppo- 
sition 5  i.  e.  that  of  absorption  and  local  application. 

This  agency  of  the  liver  on  the  head  is  corroborated  by 
the  refpefted  teftimony  of  Dr.  James  Johnfon.  See  bis 
work  •'  On  the  Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates,"  p.  189. 
He  fays,  Speaking  of  hepatic  derangements,  "  The  whok 
of  the  literary  world,  from  the  poet  in  bis  garret  to  the 
t  in  bia  hall,  feel  more  or  less  of  its  ef- 
fefts. 
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fects.  Thi*  deficiency  in  the  fecretion  of  bile,  tbe  con- 
fequence  of  mental  exertion  and  corporeal  inactivity,  is 
evidently  the  morbu$  truditorum,  'which  fkklie*  o'er,  with 
the  pale  call  of  thought,'  tbe  countenances  of  the  ftu- 
dioui,  who  wafte  their  hours  and  their  health  by  the 
midnight  lamp  I  To  them  I  need  not  dcfcribe  the  ma- 
lady  ;  they  are  too  familiar  with  its  various  fymptoms. 
But  few  of  them  are  aware  how  far  material  caufes  can 
influence  intellectual  ideas.  If  I  wifh  to  exert,  on  any 
particular  occafion,  the  whole  force  of  my  memory,  ima- 
gination, perception,  and  judgment,  I  know,  from  re- 
peated experience,  that  by  previoofly  emulging  the  liver 
and  its  duels,  and  carrying  off  all  bilious  colluvies  from 
the  alimentary  canal,  by  mercurial  purgatives,  which 
alfo  excite  a  brifker  fecretion  in  tbe  chylo-poTetic  vifcera, 
1  am  thereby  enabled  to  avail  myfelf  of  tbofe  faculties 
above  mentioned,  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  I 
otherwife  could.  This  is  no  theoretical  fpeculation  j  it 
is  a  practical  fact.  It  may  help  to  explain  the  great  ine- 
quality which  we  often  obferve  in  the  brighten  effufioat 
of  fancy  ;  and  (hew  us  why  even  the  immortal  Homer 
fometimes  nods." 

The  Itomach  is  influenced  by  fympathy  with  other 
parts  to  a  very  great  degree:  ittly,  by  tbe  Hate  of  tbe 
IV  in }  idly,  ana  moil  materially,  by  the  Hate  of  the  lungs; 
and,  laftly,  by  tbe  date  of  ail  tbe  collatitious  vifcera. 
Among  thefe  tbe  moll  Unking  is  tbe  liver.  It  is  fcarcely 
fair  to  infer,  however,  that  affections  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  produced  by  the  collatitious  vifcera  through 
tbe  medium  of  tbe  nervous  fyftem;  fince  the  unnatural 
fecretions  poured  into  it  by  them  may  produce  all  the 
dillurbaaces  we  have  occalion  to  witnef*.  From  the  na- 
ture of  this  ftructure  it  is  very  evident,  that  each  of  its 
fecondary  proceffes  is  dependant  on  the  due  performance 
of  the  primary  ones.  Thus  the  faliva  cannot  mix  with 
tbe  food  in  a  proper  manner  until  tbe  teeth  have 
performed  their  office)  tbe  ftomach  cannot  act  if  any 
impediment  ex  ills  in  tbe  pharynx }  nutrition  cannot 
take  place  if  tbe  action  of  tbe  ftomach  is  fufpended  or 
materially  depraved  ;  and  fo  on.  Hence,  then,  the  bell 
mode  of  coa&dering  thefe  difeafes  is  according  to  their 
anatomical  relation  to  each  other;  fo  that  difeafes  of  tbe 
teeth,  faliva,  pharynx,  and  foon,  will  form  the  order  of 
our  arrangement. 

Before  entering  on  them,  however,  we  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  on  Ibme  grand  divifions  in  regard  to  tbe  patho- 
logy of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  ftomach  and  bowels. 
To  thefe  derangement*  the  fweeping  term  uiJigrjHun 
has  by  moll  writers  been  applied,  with  a  view  of  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  this  varying  and  numerous  clafs. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  continental  writers  for  fome  very 
material  elucidations  of  tbe  nature  of  gaftric  affection*. 
We  find,  in  tbe  work  of  Brouffais  efpecially,  a  moft  able 
expofition  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  ; 
a  difeafe  which  had  been  greatly  overlooked,  and  perhaps 
confounded  with  thofe  inexplicable  modes  of  adion 
which  have  been  accounted  for  on  the  unfatisfactory  af- 
fumptions  of  want  <//  June,  Unity,  weak»ef$,  or  delicacy, 
of  Jtomvch,  &c.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  ufe  of  thefe 
vague  exprefitons  has  not  induced  many  to  adopt  tbe  ft i- 
mulating,  tbe  purgative,  or  tbe  ftoraachic,  plan,  to  the 
manifeft  injury  of  their  patienis,  when  cooling  and  un- 
irritating  meafures  were  more  appropriate.  Gaftritis,  in 
tbe  common  fjgnification,  is  certainly  a  difeafe  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  is  as  dangerous  as  rare;  but  tbisapplies 
only  to  its  moft  acute  and  violent  form.  Brouffais  has 
e  it  abl  ifiied  the  fact,  by  repeated  di  fleet  ion  and  oblcrva- 
tion,  that  this  inflammation  cxiiU  in  various  forms  }  that 
it  is  capable  of  going  on  to  produce  diforgani&ation  of 
tbe  mucou*  cxpanfion  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  that,  on 
the  other  baud,  it  may  produce  fymptoms  and  effects  re- 
lent bl  in  g  acute  fever*.  He  has  traced  tbe  gradual  lhades 
and  gradations,  from  tbe  violent  and  acute  form  of  inflam- 
mation to  which  old  nofologifts  have  applied  the  word 
gajtritu,  down  to  thofe  troublefome  though  flight  ap- 
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pearances  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  indi^rf- 
tica.  The  notion  of  a  flight  modification  of  gaftritis  bad 
indeed  been  entertained  by  Cullen  ;  for  he  fpeaki  of  ery- 
thematic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach;  but  it  doe*  not 
appear  that  this  idea  was  ever  followed  up  by  him,  or 
applied  with  any  advantage  to  practice.  With  relpcft 
to  the  exiilence  of  this  affection,  we  (hould,  a  priori, 
conclude  that  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  would  be  a 
difeafe  of  frequent  occurrence,  becaufe  that  organ  it  of- 
ten oppofed  to  fubftances  of  a  highly-irritating  nature,  ' 
becaufe  its  vafcular  fyftem  is  much  developed,  and  be- 
caufe it  poffeiTe*  a  high  degree  of  fenlibility.  Indeed  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  many  dittorbances  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  miy  be  traced  to  inflammation  in  the  firll 
inftance,and  that  the  ftate  of  atony  of  the  digeftive  appa- 
ratus is  often  the  refult  of  that  previous  over-action. 
To  generalife  thus  would,  however,  in  the  prcfent  ftate 
of  our  knowledge,  be  premature ;  for  we  (hould  know 
precifely  in  what  proportions  tbe  ablbrbent,  the  vafcular, 
or  the  nervous,  fyftem,  of  this  digeftive  tube,  are  im- 
plicated in  difeafe,  ere  we  could  ftate  the  fweeping  con- 
cluflon,  that  inflammation  is  tbe  general  forerunner  of 
gaftric  dilturbance-  Moreover  many  cafes  will  occur  to 
the  practical  phyGcian  in  which  no  inflammatory  action 
was  in  the  leaft  degree  apparent. 

Perhaps  then  the  moft  appropriate  arrangement  will 
be  into,  i.  Chronic  inflammation  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  ; 
».  into  difturbed  function  of  that  canal  ariling  from  un- 
known modes  of  action ;  and,  laftly,  into  lympathetic 
propagated  difeafe  arifing  from,  or  communicated  to, 
other  parts.  It  is  with  tbe  fecond  only  that  we  have  now 
to  do.  The  firll,  as  being  connected  with  general  in- 
flammation will  be  treated  of  under gafirUu;  and  the  third 
will  receive  frequent  illuftration  in  almoft  every  difeafe 
in  our  catalogue.  It  is  however  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance that  the  two  ftate*  of  atony  and  excitement  (hould 
be  well  difcriminated  ;  and  on  that  account  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  in  this  place  a  fhort  dugnofis  of  the  two 
kinds  of  difeafe. 

Chronic  gaftritis  differs  from  the  Ample  functional 
difturbance  of  the  ftomach,  in  that  a  fenfe  of  pain  (of 
various  kinds  however)  is  almoft  continually  prefent, and 
that  the  fenforial  functions  and  the  pulmonary  fyftem 
are  more  powerfully  affected  :  the  (kin  exhibits  more  of 
beat ;  in  the  early  ftagei,  the  circulation  is  fome  what  af- 
fected i  third  and  evening  exacerbations  are  frequently 

}>refent ;  and  vomiting  is  leldom  abfent.  Moreover  the 
ympathetic  irritations  that  arifc  from  the  irritation  of 
the  ftomach,  prefent  more  of  an  inflammatory  character. 
It  will  eafily  be  fcen,  that  every  one  of  thefe  fymptoms 
••equally  prefent  in  various  kinds  of  Ample  indigeftion  ; 
but  the  connexion  of  tbe  whole  mull  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration.  The  excellent  effects  of  cool  drinkt,  Sec.  in 
allaying  the  difeafe,  feems  to  prefent  another  dilcriraina- 
ting  point,  fince  that  effect  is  feldom  experienced  in  Am- 
ple indigeftion. 

The  fame  cautions  are  praaically  neceffary  in  treating 
the  mere  functional  difturbances  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  chronic  enteritis,  colonitis, 
&c.  but,  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  difcuflions 
on  inflammation,  we  merely  point  out  tbe  fact  that  dif- 
criminat ion  is  neceffary  in  thofe  difeafe*.  The  functional 
difturbances  of  tbe  alimentary  canal  are  fo  numerous, 
and  fo  anomalous  in  their  character,  that  they  almoft: 
battle  description,  and  we  (ball  meet  with  no  order  of 
difeafe*  in  which  our  nofological  arrangement  is  more 
imperfect  than  in  thisi  for  not  only  do  many  of  the  in- 
dividual difeafes  run  into  each  other,  but  fome  of  the 
ipecies,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are  merely  lymptomn- 
tous.  Cullen  arranged  thefe  complaint*  in  a  very  gene- 
ral way.  Mr.  Abernethy  too,  though  he  ha*  written  ibme 
of  the  bed  hillorie*  of  them  which  we  have,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  claflify  or  arrange  tbe  different  kinds,  though 
he  expreffed  a  hope  that  fuch  discrimination  might  after- 
ward* be  made.   More  recently,  in  the  intereOicg  work 
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of  Dr.  Wilfon  Philip  on  Indigeftion,  we  meet  with  want 
of  due  arrangf roenr.  The  genus  Umqfitof  ibe  prefent 
lyftem  will  be  made  to  comprehend  molt  of  thefe  difeafef, 
though  perhaps  the  fubdivilions  are  imperfect.  We  have 
not  introduced  any  account  of  thofe  various  diforders 
which  arife.from,  and  are  traceable  to,  derangement  of 
thefe  parts ;  for  a  difeafe  cannot  be  much  altered  in  its 
character  by  remote  caufes  ;  and  hence  the  terms  Dgf- 
peptic- l'Mhlju,  cum  inultis  aliis,  fecms  mifapplied  ;  not 
that  we  forget  that  complaints  arifmg  from  indigeftion 
arc  moll  frequently  curable,  but  becaufe  we  bold  it  in. 
difpenfible  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Date  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  fyltem  in  every  clafs  of  complaint. 

The  clafs  Cceliaca  is  divided  into  two  orders  and  feven- 
teen  genera. 

Order  I.  E  nterica,  [from  the  Gr.  urifo*,  an  cntrail.] 

Diforders  affecting  the  Alimentary  Canal. 
This  Order  contains  twelve  Genera. 

Genus  I.  Odontia,  [from  shv<,  a  tooth.]  Pain  or  De- 
rangement of  the  Teeth  in  their  Sockets.  This  genus 
embraces  fcven  fpecies. 

i.  Odontia  dentitionis,  difficult  or  painful  teething, 
is  further  divided  into  four  varieties :  a,  laelantium  ;  p, 
puerilis;  y,  adultorum;  f,  fenum. 

a.  O.  dentitionis  laQantium  is  a  difeafe  well  known, and 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  caufed  by  the  tenfe  itate 
of  gum  covering  the  tooth;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  too-relaxed  Hate,  which  allows  the  tooth  to  pufh  tt 
up  and  prcfs  on  the  nerves,  without  producing  abforp- 
tion.  It  feems,  too,  that  constitutional  disturbance  has 
a  great  ware,  by  rendering  the  nervous  fyftem  particu- 
larly fenfible,  in  encreafing  the  bad  effects  of  dentition. 
Children  of  plethoric  and  irritable  habits  are  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  this  complaint,  as  alfo  thofe  in 
whom  cottivenefs  is  prefent.  It  is  remarked  alfo,  that 
rickety  children  cut  their  teeth  at  advanced  periods,  and 
with  much  difficulty;  and  it  is  popularly  known  that 
favourable  dentition  is  indicative  of  future  health. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  morbid  fymptoms  of 
difficult  teething;  viz.  Inflammatory  fwelling  of  the 
gums,  tonlils,  and  parotid  glands';  rednefs  of  the  eyes 
and  cheeks ;  vomiting,  griping  pains,  tenefmus,  profufe 
diarrhoea  with  green  evacuations,  and  fometimes  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs  and  retention  of  urine.  Fever,  accom- 
panied with  cough  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  hic- 
cough, univerfal  or  partial  tetanus,  convullions,  &c.  are 
the  fymptoms  by  which,  according  to  the  crtim.ite  of  fe- 
veral  writers,  nearly  a  third  of  children  are  destroyed  in 
difficult  dentition. 

Thefe  are  theewniwois  fymptoms  of  difficult  dentition  ; 
but  occafionally  peculiar  ones  arile,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  fublide  as  foon  as. the  tooth  is  cut;  as,  for  in- 
stance, gutta  rofacea,  (Lorry,  Trait,  de  Morb.  Cutaneit, 
1777.  p.  411.)  deafnels ;  amaurotic  blindnefs;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  knees;  paralyfis  ;  and  lamenefs  of  one  or 
both  legs.  (Pafch,  Abhandlung  aus  der.  Wundarzney 
von.  den  Zahnen,  S.  15,  36.)  Aphtha:  of  the  mouth  ; 
an  inflamed  tubercle  over  the  tooth  which  is  about  to  be 
cut;  fuppuration,  ulceration,  and  even  Ploughing  of  the 
gums.  Rachitis  is  alfo  alleged  to  have  its  origin  fome- 
times from  difficult  dentition.  But  we  would  rather 
fuppofe  that  in  the  laft  inftance  the  caufe  had  been  mis- 
taken for  the  effedt.  The  firft  fymptoms  are  local,  and 
appear  to  be  accompanied  with  pain,  as  the  child  is  reft- 
lets,  uneafy,  and  rubs  his  gums,  and  carries  every  thing 
to  his  mouth.  There  are  alfo  generally  inflammation, 
heat,  and  (Veiling  of  the  gums,  and  an  increafed  flow  of 
faliva.  A  general  ftate  of  fever  follows,  which  is  fome- 
times flight  and  fometimes  violent,  and  is  very  remark- 
able both  for  its  fudden  rife  and  declenfion  ;  fo  that  in 
the  firft  hour  of  his  illnefs  the  child  (hall  be  perfectly 
cool,  in  tne  fecond  flufhed  and  burning  hot,  and  in 
the  third  temperate  again.  The  local  fymptoms  which 
enfue  in  diftant  parts,  are  various  and  complicated  ;  for 


the  appearance  they  put  on  is  in  Tome  degree  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  parts  which  they  aftect. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  (ymptoms  of  irritation 
from  teething  have  often  very  clofely  refemMed  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  efpecially  of  the  brain,  fo  that  practition- 
ers fhould  in  all  cafes  take  particular  notice  of  the  ftate 
©f  the  teeth.  The  treatment  of  the  difeafe  is  of  courfe 
Ample  t  namely,  to  keep  the  bowels  open  ;  in  plethoric 
children  to  apply  a  few  leeches  behind  the  ears ;  when 
much  irritability  prevails,  a  narcotic  of  the  leaft  stimu- 
lating kind,  as  hyofciamus,  may  be  given.  But  the  mod 
advilable  ftcpj  in  addition  to  the  above,  is  to  divile  the 
gum  over  the  tooth.  The  inciiion  is  to  be  made  with 
the  common  instrument,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
gum- lancet,  which  is  far  better  for  the  purpofe  than  an 
ordinary  lancet,  as  that  is  apt  to  cut  the  tongue  and  lip*t 
efpecially  when  the  child  moves  about  much.  The 
grinding  teeth  require  a  crucial  inciiion  :  all  the  others  a 
Staple  tranfverfe  cut  completely  through  the  gam.  The 
wound  is  then  to  be  examined  with  the  finger,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  no  tenfe  fibre  over  the  tooth  continues 
undivided.  In  this  country  practitioners  feldom  apply 
any  thing  to  the  inciiion  ;  but  abroad,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  put  (o  it  a  mixture  of  lemon-juice  and  honey. 
A  premature  inciiion  of  the  gum  foon  clofes  again,  and 
therefore  does  little  fervice  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
the  cicatrix,  thus  produced,  can  be  any  impediment 
afterwards  to  dentition,  as  many  have  imagined  ;  for  it  is 
an  eltablilhed  fait,  that  cicatrices  in  general  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  ulcerate  and  be  ablorbcd,  than  the  original  parts 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  he 
performed  the  operation  above  ten  times  upon  the  fame 
teeth,  where  the  difeafe  had  recurred  as  often,  and  every 
time  with  the  abfolute  removal  of  the  fymptoms.  No 
idle  apprehenlions  fhould  therefore  deter  us  from  divi- 
ding the  gum,  where  there  is  any  chance  of  benefit 
from  the  proceeding.  At  the  fame  time  this  is  not  recom- 
mended as  a  prophylactic  meafure,  but  as  being  proper 
only  when  illnefs,  fufpected  to  arife  from  dentition,  ac- 
tually exifts. 

The  ufe  of  hard  applications,  as  biting  the  root  of 
marfh-mallows,  fmooth  corals,  boars*  tulks,  &c.  render 
the  gums  callous  ;  but  more  good  might,  perhaps,  be  de- 
rived, if  fubftances  with  roughifti  fur  faces  were  employed. 

The  anomalies  which  we  remark  in  regard  to  the  back- 
ward nef»,  or  on  the  contrary  unuftial  forwardnefs,  of  den- 
tition, do  not  feem  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe they  are  fcarccly  within  the  reach  of  medical  affifl- 
ance «  it  is  ufually  remarked  that  healthy  children  cut 
their  teeth  early  ;  while  thofe  who  are  rickety,  or  other- 
wife  affected  with  chronic  complaints,  are  equally  late 
in  performing  the  fame  procefs.  The  moft  common  or- 
der of  the  tint  teething  is  as  follows :  In  the  fixth  or  Se- 
venth month  after  birth,  the  firft  or  milk  teeth  make 
their  appearance  through  the  gums.  The  two  middle  in- 
cifores  of  the  lower  jaw  are  thofe  which  moft  frequently 
firft  come  out ;  and,  in  the  courle  of  a  few  weeks,  they 
are  generally  followed  by  the  two  middle  incifor  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  At  length,  after  fome  months  more, 
the  lateral  incifors  and  the  canine  teeth  ftiow  theinfelves. 
The  anterior  molares,  or  front  grinders,  do  not  com- 
monly pafs  through  the  gums  until  the  child  is  a  twelve- 
month old. 

ff.  O.  puerilis;  and  y.  O. adultorum.  Thefe  two  va- 
rieties may  be  considered  together.  It  feldom  happens 
that  much  irritation  is  produced  in  thefe  advanced  terras 
of  dentition.  Occafionally,  indeed,  the  protruGon  of  the 
denttt  fapienti*,  or  "teeth  of  wifdom,"  in  adults,  is  fo 
long  delayed,  that,  the  jaw  having  ceafedto  enlarge,  and 
being  completely  filled  with  the  other  teeth,  the  preflure 
of  the  vife  teeth  on  the  coronoid  procefs  when  they  arife 
from  the  upper,  and  on  the  fuperior  teeth  when  from  the 
lower,  produces  a  trifling  inconvenience;  but  this  is 
eaftly  remedied  by  freely  opening  the  gum,  or  by  ex t raft- 
ing thefe  ulelefs  teeth. 
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The  fame  variety,  in  regard  to  time  of  appearance,  exiftt 
in  the  fecond  dentition  at  in  the  firft.  The  common  pe- 
riod it  from  eight  or  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Many  cafe*  of  three  or  more  dentitions  have  been  record- 
ed on  undoubted  authority. 

i.  O.  fenum.  The  reproduction  of  teeth  in  advanced 
age  i*  another  curioui  but  well-authenticated  fact.  In 
general  the  teeth  which  appear  at  this  period  are  irregu- 
lar and  ufelef*.  John  Hunter,  however,  faw  one  cafe  in 
which  a  complete  fet  arofe  in  both  jawt.  Dr.  Good  men- 
tions two  cafes  in  which  a  few  straggling  teeth  were  cut 
at  a  very  late  period  of  life  i  and  which  were  further  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  patients  recovering,  the  one 
her  hearing,  the  other  her  fight ;  fenfe*  of  which  they 
had  been  for  years  partially  deprived.  For  further  cafes 
in  which  teeth  were  produced  very  late  indeed,  the  reader 
may  confult  Yfabern,  Journ.  de  Med.  torn.  xxt.  p.  316. 
Nitzfeh,  F.phero.  Erudit.  Ann.  1666,  p.  175.  Ephem. 
Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  1 1.  Ann.  iii.  Obf.  15.  and  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xxvii.  171 3. 

s.  Odontia  dolorofa,  acute  pain  in  the  teeth  or  their 
fockets.  Dr.  Good  makes  four  varieties  of  this  difeafe  ; 
viz.  m,  cariofa  ;  0,  catarrhal)*  ;  y,  nervorum  j  t,  fym- 
pathetica. 

«.  It  appears  agreed  by  the  moll  enlightened  phyfiologlfts, 
that  the  internal  part  and  fang  of  the  teeth  are  vafcular, 
while  the  enamel  11  an  inorganic  fecretion.  Caria  there- 
tore  may  a  rile  from  inflammation  of  the  tooth  giving  rife 
to  abforption  of  the  fubftance  and  enamel  5  or  the  fame 
procefs  may  take  place  from  chemical  folvents  applied 
externally.  We  mould  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  former 
caufeis  the  moft  common.  The  more  remote  caufe*  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  teeth  are  various,  and  many  of  them 
infcrutable.  Meatand  cold,  which  are  tranfraitted  readily 
through  the  enamel,  are  perhaps  the  moft  frequent.  Dis- 
ordered fecretion  from  the  falivary  glands  are  perhaps  the 
moft  ufual  caufe  of  decompoution  of  the  enamel ;  for  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  the  fubftances  we  fwallow,  hetero- 
geneous as  tbey  are,  can  produce  much  effect  in  palling 
to  rapidly  as  ibey  do  through  the  mouth.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceUary  to  remark  that  inflammation  of  the  gums  will 
generally  communicate  their  morbid  ftate  to  the  teeth. 
By  whatever  means,  however,  as  Dr.  Good  fays,  a  decay 
or  caries  of  the  teeth  may  be  produced,  it  appears  to  ope- 
rate in  three  different  ways  :  fometimes  commencing  in 
the  internal  cavity,  and  working  ks  path  outward ;  fome- 
timcs out  ward,  and  working  its  path  within;  and  fomeiiroet 
by  a  wafting  of  the  enamel,  and  confequent  denudation 
of  the  bony  part.  The  firft  it  the  lead  common  affection, 
and  is  difcovcrable  by  the  appearance  of  the  internal 
blacknefs  through  the  external  (hell ;  the  third  is  more 
common  than  the  firft,  and  the  fecond  the  moft  frequent 
of  the  whole  |  evincing,  at  iti  commencement,  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  an  opake  white  fpot  through  the  enamel, 
which  gradually  crumbles  away  about  the  fpot,  and  thus 
difcloles  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  which  forim 
the  original  feat  of  tbe  difeafe,  and  which,  by  it*  conti- 
nuance, converts  tbe  early  fpot  into  a  hole,  and  at  length 
deftroys  it  altogether,  or  at  teaft  down  to  its  neck,  unlefs 
the  pain  produced  by  its  progref*  compel  the  patient  to 
have  it  extracted  before  the  difeafe  advances  thus  far. 

It  is  of  no  practical  ufe  to  infert  the  various  remedies 
by  which  tbe  pain  arifing  from  denudation  of  the  nerve* 
of  tbe  teeth  ha*  been  attempted  to  be  alleviated.  They 
.  are  for  the  moft  part  of  that  nature  which,  by  exceffively 
Itimnlating  tbe  nerve,  entirely  deftroys  its  fenfibility. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  moft  efficacious  are  the  ftrong  mine- 
ral acids,  carefully  applied  by  means  of  a  pin  or  probe 
to  the  carious  furface ;  but  this  requires  that  the  gum, 
ice.  mould  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  inflammation. 
Small  degree*  of  caries,  or  flight  fifTure*,  may  be  relieved 
by  filing,  filling  up  with  gold,  Sec.  Of  courfe,  however, 
tbe  only  radiral  cure,  where  much  caries  is  prefent,  is  to 
extract  the  tooth  ;  tor  the  mode  of  performing  which  lee 
the  article  SuRciRr. 
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If  inflammation  have  not  produced  caries  (and  there 
is  often  violent  and  excruciating  pain  irreferribte  to  de- 
cayed teeth),  lancing  tbe  gums  freely,  and  attending  to 
the  Sympathetic  action  whence  they  derived  their  difeafes, 
e.  g.  disordered  gaftric  or  uterine  function,  will  often 
effect  the  core.  The  inflammation  often  extends  over 
the  whole  face,  and  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
exafperation  of  the  pain  which  warm  liquid*  give  rife  to 
when  applied  internally.  This  is  moft  effectually  com- 
bated  by  cooling  lotion*  and  by  purges.  The  ill  effects  of 
the  ufe  of  the  ftimulating  remedies  in  this  kind  of  tooth- 
ache is  exemplified  ftronglyby  tbe  following  cafe,  extracted 
from  the  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  communicated 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Princes-ftreet,  Hanover  Square.  A 
gentleman  whom  I  attended,  was  afflicted  with  the  tooth- 
ache in  the  firft  dens  molaris.  Being  much  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  extraction,  he  applied  to  an  old  woman,  who 
at  that  time  was  efteemed  famous  for  the  cure  of  the 
tooth-ache  without  drawing.  She  had  applied  her  nof- 
trum'  to  the  tooth  twice  within  tbe  fpace  of  three  days ; 
and,  on  the  fourth,  he  came  to  me,  complaining  of  a  fore 
istouth,  telling  me  where  he  had  been  to  get  relief,  and 
that  the  liquid  which  had  been  ufed  was  very  cauftic. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  violent  inflammation,  which 
had  taken  place  from  the  difcafed  tooth  to  tbe  epiglottis, 
I  advifed  him  to  confult  fome  medical  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence umnediuielif ;  with  which  advice,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
he  did  not  comply.  Not  hearing  from  him  on  the  third 
day,  I  called  (en  paffant),  but  he  was  too  ill  to  be  feen  5 
a  derangement  of  intellects  had  taken  place.  I  called 
again  four  days  afterwards,  and  was  informed,  that  he 
had  died  raving  on  the  preceding  day.  I  had  every  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  fluid  which  bad  been  infert ed  into 
tbe  tooth  with  a  view  of  deftroying  tbe  nerve,  had  pro- 
duced this  tragical  end." 

y.  Difeafe  of  the  nervet  of  tbe  teeth  is  perhaps  the  moft 
troublefome  fpecies  of  tooth-ache.  The  appearances  it 
exhibits  are  anomalous ;  and  tbe  complaint  is  fo  fre- 
quently aflbciated  with  caries  of  the  teeth,  that  its  pre. 
cife  nature  is  often  unknown  until  fome  of  the  teeth  have 
been  extracted  without  the  lea  ft  alleviation.  This  affec- 
tion arifes  from  the  fame  caufe  as  other  morbid  affections 
of  nerves;  often  from  gaftric.inteftinal,  or  biliary,  derange* 
ment ;  pregnancy,  plethora,  worms,  Sec.  and  is  to  be  com- 
bated only  by  removing  the  caufe,  and  by  the  ufe  of  re- 
medies having  the  effect  of  allaying  nervous  irritation. 
A*  this  affection  feems,  then,  toarilcl'rom  various  caufe*, 
it  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  other  varietiej  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Good.  We  (hall  have  ocofian  to  fpeak 
more  at  large  on  this  Subject  when  treatingof  Neurotica. 

3.  Odontia  ftuporis,  or  tooth-edge,  has  two  varietie*  : 
a,  a  ftridore  i  0,  a  acritutide.  The  former,  which  is  af- 
fociated  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  peculiar  imagina- 
tions, is  the  fen  fat  ion  we  feel  when  the  edges  or  two 
knives  are  rubbed  acrofs,  when  we  cut  a  cork,  or  rub 
our  coat-Sleeves  together.  Dr.  Good  mentions  the  cu- 
rious circumllance.  that  a  friend  of  his  experienced  this 
fenfation  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  hearing  a  woman 
cry  bullaces  for  fale.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  explain 
this  phenomenon.  It  is  moft  probably  fomebow  connec- 
ted with  fympatbetic  action  between  the  nerve*  of  teeth 
and  ear;  unlefs  we  could  admit  the  notion  of  Hagerup, 
that  tbe  nerves  Of  the  teeth  are  audtlom,  in  which  cafe 
this  operation  of  harlh  lounds  might  readily  be  accounted 
for  As  connected  with  this  point,  we  beg  the  reader  to 
notice  the  conclusion  of  our  article  Dumbness,  vol.  vi. 
p.  117. 

(3.  The  latter  variety  is  produced  by  moft  chemical 
fubftances  that  can  denude  or  difTolve  the  enamel.  It  is 
felt  at  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
thinnefs  of  the  enamel  at  that  parr.  Morbid  fecrctions 
ejected  from  theftomach  into  the  mouth  frequently  caufe 
this  unpleafant  fenfation.  Mechanical  injuries,  as  gnafh- 
ing  the  teeth,  attrite  tbe  enamel  likewile  ;  and  it  i>  laid 
to  be  a  fymptom  in  rachitis,  bilious  diforders,  Sec.  Tbe 
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removal  of  the  remote  can  IV  is  of  courfe  the  only  plan  of 
treatment.  Warm  liquors,  and  the  chewing  of  almonds, 
hare  however  been  recommended. 

4.  Odontia  deformis,  deformity  of  the  teeth,  from 
error,  shape,  position,  or  number.  The  teeth  fometime* 
grow  in  a  very  irregular  manner;  a»  from  the  palate, 
underneath  the  tongue,  or  not  upright  in  the  gum». 
The  latter  circumftance  it  a  very  general  confequence  of 
neglecting  to  draw  the  rlrft  teeth  of  children  on  the  ap. 
pea  ranee  of  the  fecond.  It  may  be  remedied,  when  in  a 
trifling  degree,  by  pulhing  the  tooth  from  time  to  time 
towards  its  proper  fituation  ;  or,  more  permanently,  by 
means  of  fome  mechanical  contrivance,  as  filk  thread  or 
Brnner's  machine.  A  metallic  plate  anfwers  the  purpole 
very  well ;  its  width  (hould  be  lei's  than  the  height  of 
the  teeth  ;  its  breadth  equal  to  three  teeth;  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  infideof  fuch  teeth  as  incline  inwards,  and 
to  the  outfides  of  thofe  which  incline  outwards;  at  the 
ends  of  the  plate  are  two  holes,  through  which  the  lilk- 
threads,  fm  eared  with  wax,  are  to  be  pafled,  and,  after 
eroding  each  other,  are  to  be  tied  over  the  oblique  tooth. 

When  the  teeth  are  fo  far  removed  from  the  gums  as 
to  render  thefe  methods  ineffectual,  extraction  is  of  courfe 
the  only  refource.  Albums  records  an  example,  in  which 
a  tooth  grew  out  of  the  maxillary  procefs  below  the  orbit. 
It  was  concealed  until  it  made  its  way  out  in  this  extraor- 
dinary lituation.    Ainot.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  54. 

The  teeth  have  fometimes  been  observed  inverted,  their 
bodies  being  fituated  towards  the  jaw.  Pollkk,  Intrtm. 
Offiitm,  p.  45.    Aibin.  c.  9.    Palfia,  c.  9. 

Sometime*  the  teeth  are  placed  too  diftant  apart,  fo 
that  between  their  crowns  large  interfaces  are  left. 
Thus,  in  children  three  years  of  age,  the  crown*  of  the 
milk-teeth  are  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  that  they  are  late- 
rally as  it  were  in  contact;  but,  in  children  (even  year* 
old,  there  are  wide  interfpaces  between  them.  The  reafon 
of  this  is  owing  to  the  jaw  increafing  in  fize,  while  the 
dimenfions  of  the  teeth  undergo  no  alteration.  The  fe- 
cond or  permanent  teeth,  on  the  other  hand,  (at  lead  the 
full  twenty  of  them,)  have  larger  bodies  than  the.millc.-let. 

Frequently  the  tartar  infinuate*  itfelf  between  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  occalionsa  conliderable  repara- 
tion of  them.  We  need  fcarcely  obferve,  that  the  cure 
r. quire*  that  the  tartar  should  betaken  off,  and  the  teeth 
reduced  into  their  natural  position. 

The  deformity  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  is  occa- 
fionally  afcribable  in  adult  fuhjecls  to  the  preternatural 
breadth  of  the  jaw,  in  which  circumftance  it  i*  abfolutely 
incurable. 

The  teeth  may- be  too  crowded  together,  fo  that  their 
crown*  are  laterally  in  contact.  This  defect  may  extend 
to  fome  or  all  the  teeth.  The  frequent  confequence  is, 
that  the  lateral  margin*  of  thefe  part*  become  carious. 
This  deformity  arifes  from  the  great  width  of  the  crowns 
of  the  teeth,  and  it  may  be  afcertained  by  ocular  examina- 
tion. In  fome  inftances,  ajl  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  are 
preternaturally  wide,  in  others  only  a  certain  number  of 
them.  It  is  caufed  likewife  by  the  uncommon  fhortnef* 
of  the  jaw.  It  may  be  known  by  obferving  that  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  not  too  large,  and  that  the  alveo- 
lary  arches  are  ftrikingly  diminutive.  The  mode  of  cure 
confifts  in  filing  off  a  little  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  teeth 
affefled. 

Sometime*  the  number  of  the  teeth  exceed*  what  i*  the 
ufual  (hare  of  the  human  fpecies  in  general;  and  this 
particularly  occur*  whenever  the  number  amounts  to 
more  than  thirty-two.  Columbus  ha*  feen  thirty-three; 
Fauchart,  thirty-three  and  thirty-four ;  Bourdet,  thir- 
ty-fix ;  and  IngrafTias  thirty- fix,  including  twenty-four 
grinders. 

In  fome  inftances,  the  exeeffive  number  it  owing  to 
there  being  a  double  row  of  teeth.  This  malformation 
may  happen  to  both  jaws,  or  be  confined  to  one.  It  ha* 
been  noticed  in  both  jaws  by  Munick,  p.  144.  Pliniui, 
c.  xf.  p.  6*3.   C.  Bartholin  us,  p.  464,  ice.   Arnold  met 
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with  a  boy,  fourteen  yean  old,  who  had  all  together  fe- 
venty-two  teeth  in  hi*  mouth.  There  was  a  dontde  fet 
of  the  incifore*,  canine  teeth,  and  three  posterior  grind- 
ers ;  but  the  anterior  grinder*  were  triple  :  consequently 
there  were  counted  in  each  jaw  eight  mciferet,  two  ca- 
nine on  each  fide,  and  twelve  molares.  The  incifores 
were  not  arranged  in  an  even  double  row  ;  but  each  row 
fcemed  irregular,  and  its  order  at  it  were  promifcuoos. 
The  arrangement  of  the  canine  and  grinding  teeth  was 
more  regular.  Norte  of  thefe  teeth  were  ttected  with 
carie*.  Ot>f.  PAW".  Aferf.  p.  69.  See  alfo  Hunter,  p.  11  J, 
199,  for  examples  of  a  double  row  of  teeth.  Blocb, 
Mcdicinifche  Bemurkongen,  p.  19.  Triple  row,  Neatv- 
der,  Phytic,  Part  II.  Numerous  and  confuted  rows, 
Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  ann.  iii.  vii.  viii. 

5.  Odontia  edentula,  or  toothleflhefs.  Thi*  fpecies 
confifts  of  four  varieties.  m,  Peculiari*  ;  from  conrtitu- 
tional  defect.  C,  A  vi  extrinfeca;  from  external  vio- 
lence, y,  A  carie  ,  from  decay.  S,  Senilium,  from  old 
age.  In  all  tbefe  varietiei,  the  affection  feldom  extend* 
to  the  whole  teeth,  except  in  the  cafe  of  old  age.  In 
the  rirft,  or  that  from  conftitutional  defect,  a  few  only  in 
one  or  both  jaws  are  left  unprovided  for;  while  fome- 
time* an  effort  to  thi*  purpole  i*  commenced,  but  not 
carried  to  perfection.  "  In  the  head  of  a  young  fubjeft 
which  I  examined,"  fay*  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  "  I  found  that 
the  two  tirft  inciter  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  had  not  cut 
the  gum;  nor  had  they  any  root  or  fang,  excepting  fo 
much  as  was  neceffary  to  faften  thera  to  the  gum  on  their 
upper  Airfare  1  and,  on  examining  the  jaw,  I  found  there 
wa*  no  alveolar  procef*  nor  focket*  in  tbat  part."  Nat. 
Hifi.  of  the  Human  Teeth,  p.  S.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  method  of  remedying  this  defect  is  by  inferring 
fupplemental  teeth  ;  as  to  which  fee  the  article  Surcirt. 

6.  Odontia  incrufhins,  tartar  of  the  teeth.  Tartar 
it  an  earthy  emit,  which  adheres  to  the  teeth.  As  it 
All*  up  the  interfpaces  of  several  of  the  teeth,  and  occu- 
pies their  external  furface*,  it  it  feldom  obferved  upon 
their  infides.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  odo*tolitkot, 
from  o#«»{,  a  tooth,  and  a  (tone.  By  others  it  has 
been  termed  tapA«f  vel  Calcutta  dentium. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tartar,  it  difplacet 
the  teeth,  and  renders  them  loofe  and  painful  -,  it  alfo 
feparate*  the  gum*  from  the  fangs,  producing  caries  in 
the  latter,  and  a  bad  fmell  in  the  breath.  In  refpect  to 
colour,  the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  of  three  kindt,  namely, 
dark-brown,  yellow,  and  black. 

Since  many  perfont  who  never  clean  their  teeth  at  all 
are  not  disfigured  with  thefe  depofitions  of  tartar,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  peculiar  difpofmg  caufe  is  neceflary  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  complaint.  It  i*  moll  likely  that 
morbid  ftate*  of  the  faiiva  are  the  molt  frequent ;  for 
there  are  certain  perfon*,  whofe  teeth  are  conflantly  in- 
c  railed  with  tartar,  notwithftandingthey  arc  in  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  washing  their  teeth  and  mouths.  Berd- 
more  relate*  a  furprifing  example  of  thi*  fort.  A  man, 
thirty-two  year*  of  age,  had  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  coated 
with  folid  tartar,  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  both  on  the 
outfide  and  infide  of  the  teeth,  and  on  the  furface  of  the 
gum*,  fo  that  the  interfticea  of  the  teeth  were  altogether 
invifible.  The  gum*  were  every-where  pufhed  off  the 
teeth,  and  painful.  The  incruftations  upon  the  incifor 
teeth  were  fo  thick,  that  the  lower  lip  was  rendered  more 
prominent.  During  a  fortnight,  Berdmore  removed 
every  day  fome  of  the  tartar  from  the  teeth  with  an  in- 
ftrument,  and  at  length  employed  a  dentifrice  and  brufh. 
The  retracted  gums  were  fcarified,  and  thus  made  to  ad- 
here to  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  patient  was  obliged 
to  brufh  his  gums  and  teeth  three  time*  a-day,  partly 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  new  formation  of  tartar, 
and  partly  in  order  that  the  regeneration  of  the  gums 
might  be  ft  ill  more  promoted.  But,  although  the  patient 
ftrietly  followed  this  plan,  his  teeth  and  gums,  in  the 
courfe  of  half  a  year,  became  again  covered  with  an  ex- 
tremely-tbick  coat  of  tartar.   Berdmore  was  therefore 
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Under  the  neceffity  of  recommending  the  ufe  of  a  ftrfter 
brufh,  and  a  dentifrice  made  of  Shells,  for  the  purpofe  of 
removing  the  tartar. 

With  reSpect  to  the  treatment  of  tartareotis  incrustations 
of  the  teeth  in  general,  it  ii  effential  to  remove  the 
tartar,  and  clean  the  teeth  well  every  day.  It  it  alfo 
needful  to  correct  the  ftate  of  the  fall  vary  Secretion. 

Perfoni  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ufing  acrid  tinctures  or 
powders  which  diffolve  the  enamel,  and  make  it  porous, 
are  frequently  troubled  with  tartareous  incruftations. 
The  caufe  being  avoided,  the  mode  of  treatment  it  the 
fame  at  in  the  preceding  cafet. 

This  affection  fometime*  arrives  at  foch  a  pitch,  that 
several  of  the  teeth  become  concreted  together.  See 
Euftachius  de  Dent.  cap.  i. 
7.  Odontia  excrefcens.    Varieties :  a,  fpongiofa  5  fi, 


m.  O.  fpongiofa  is  taken  to  apply  to  the  difeafe  which 
has  been  fo  well  defcribed  by  Hunter  as  fcurvy  in  the 
gums,  from  its  identity  with  one  of  the  fyinprorai  of  fea- 
fcurvy.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  however  that  the  term 
it  exactly  correct,  or  that  this  fymptom  is  always  con- 
nected with  a  general  fcorbutic  diatbefis;  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  above-mentioned  author  has  often  feen  fcurvy 
of  the  gums  in  perfons  quite  healthy,  in  patients  af- 
flifted  with  Scrofula,  and  other  complaints  equally  re- 
mote in  their  nature  from  fcurvy.  The  primary  Symp- 
toms of  this  complaint  are  thole  of  inflammation  ;  viz. 
pain,  rednefs,  and  turgefcence.  The  gums  bleed  on 
the  (lighted  injury;  the  tendernefs  is  firn  obfervable  on 
the  edges;  the  Smooth  (kin  appears  denuded  on  the 
latter  parts;  and  often,  particularly  in  the  interfaces  be- 
tween the  teeth,  there  flioot  up  irritable  granulations. 
To  this  Rate  ulceration  and  abforption  fupervene :  the 
former  procefs  is  often  fo  extcnGvely  prefent  as  to  denude 
all  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  ;  more  commonly,  however,  it 
is  confined  to  one  part,  at  molt  to  one  jaw.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  in  this  cafe  that  the  alveolar  procefs  difap- 
pears  by  abforption,  in  which  event  there  is  always  a 
very  confiderable  difebarge  of  matter  from  the  infide  of 
the  gum  and  alveolar  procefs,  flowing  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tooth.  In  many  of  thefe  cafes,  we  find  that, 
while  the  gums  are  ulcerating  in  one  part,  ihey  are 
fwelling  and  becoming  fpongy  in  another,  and  hanging 
loofe  upon  the  teeth  ;  and  this  often  takes  place  when 
is  nc-where  any  ulceration.  At  length  the  teeth 
i  loofe,  and  in  a  few  years  drop  out,  one  after  the 
r,  at  Ihort  intervals,  until  the  perfon  is  rendered 
tootblefa.  It  i*  from  this  complaint  that  many  perfons 
lofe  their  teeth  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Indeed 
mod  individuals  are  more  or  leu  Subject  to  it ;  at  the 
gums,  in  fome  part  or  another,  although  there  be  no 
Symptoms  of  the  difeafe,  are  likely  to  become  preterna- 
turally  red,  enlarged,  and  tender.  Therefore,  whenever 
a  tendency  to  this  difeafe  is  obferved,  great  care  Ihould 
be  taken  to  apply  fuch  means  as  will  arreft  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  treatment  of  fcurvy  of  the  gums  confifts  in  freely 
lancing  tbem  when  in  the  inflamed  or  fpongy  ftate.  The 
ufe  of  aftringent  lotions  too  is  after  this  of  eflential 
fervice.  Thefe  ftimult  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
lings  of  the  patient.  The  mot  common  are  infufion 
roles  with  tbe  tincture  of  myrrh,  decoction  of  bark, 
is  of  alum,  arquebufade-water,  &c.  In  fome 
cafes  great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  ufe  of  fea- water, 
and  Mr.  Fox  obferves,  that  he  always  recommends  it 
to  be  ufed  warm  if  the  gums  be  tender.  When 
the  gums  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  have  any  ten- 
dency to  ulceration,  Mr.  Fox  recommends  warning  the 
mouth  very  frequently  with  barley-water  fweetened  with 
boney.  In  two  or  three  days,  if  the  forenefs  it  diminifhed, 
tbe  lancet  is  to  be  cautiouffy  ufed  with  the  diluted  tincture 
of  myrrh  as  a  warn.  When  this  treatment  fails  in  mak- 
ing tbe  edges  of  the  gums  heal,  and  they  bang  loofely 
about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  Mr.  Fox  obferves,  that 
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much  good  will  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  a  folution  of 
the  argentum  nitratum.  He  fays,  that,  if  the  difeafe  be 
only  partial,  the  cauftic  Ihonld  be  applied  with  a  camel's- 
bair  pencil  dipped  in  the  folution,  This  remedy  is  de- 
fcribed as  communicating  a  new  action  to  the  gums,  and 
they  generally  get  well  in  a  (hort  time.  Indeed,  when- 
ever the  gums  are  very  full,  and  difcharge  a  good  deal  of 
offensive  matter,  wanting  the  mouth  with  a  fblution  of 
lunar  cauftic  is,  according  to  Mr.  Fox,  a  very  excellent 
means  of  rendering  the  mouth  fweet  and  comfortable. 
This  remedy,  when  applied  to  the  fore  edges  of  the  gums 
with  a  hair-pencil,  may  be  ufed  as  flrong  as  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  dram  of  the  argentum  to  an  ounce  of  diftilled 
water ;  but,  if  tbe  mouth  is  to  be  rinfed  with  it,  not  more 
than  one  grain  of  tbe  caoftic  Should  be  put  to  two  ounces 
of  water,  left,  by  being  too  ftrong  and  getting  into  the 
throat,  it  (hould  occafion  an  unpleafant  nauSea. 

Perfons,  who  are  often  troubled  with  inflammation  of 
the  gums,  ought  to  have  them  Scarified  whenever  they 
become  painful,  or  are  more  turgid  than  ufual.  By  the 
lofs  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  the  affection  is  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  kept  from  committing  the  ravages 
which  have  been  related.  In  Scarifying  the  gums,  the 
lancet  fhould  be  applied  longitudinally  to  thofe  parts 
which  are  fit ua ted  between  the  teeth,  becaufe,  if  the 
gums  are  cut  where  they  cover  the  fangs,  they  will 
Shrink  in  healing,  and  leave  tbe  necks  ot  the  teeth  ex- 
poled.  On  tbe  other  hand,  if  the  gums  are  lanced  in  the 
angles  between  the  teeth,  they  will  be  drawn  tighter  In 
healing,  and  the  teeth  be  eventually  Strengthened.  For 
on  the-uiftaft*  of  the  Teeth. 

In  addition  to  thefe  meaftires,  it  will  often  be  neceflary 
to  correct  the  ftate  of  the  constitution,  when  fcorbutic  or 
Scrofulous  appearances  are  prefent.  Frequently,  too, 
Secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal  fhould  be  procured, 
for  tbe  purpofe  of  removing  irritation  extending  to  the 
gums,  as  part  of  that  ftructure.  It  is  to  be  remarked  alfo, 
that  the  free  Scarification  we  have  urged  above  fhould  be 
diSpenfed  with  in  Scrofulous  cafes,  fince,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  Hunter,  they  do  harm  in.  thefe  cafes. 
This  author  Speaks  favourably  of  Sea-bathing,  and 
rinfing  the  mouth  with  Sea-water. 

Tbe  next  variety,  0,  O.extuherans,  Seems  clofcly  allied 
with  the  fSrft,  as  a  consequence  ;  unlcfs  indeed  we  admit 
the  belief  that  in  this  the  inflammation  it  attached  to  the 
bony  ftructure.  However  this  be,  the  tooth  affected  in 
gum- Me  is  generally  found  Swelled,  or  in  advanced 
cafes  abforbed  at  its  fang,  while  the  fubftance  of  it  re- 
mains found.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  originate  from  a  difeafe  in  the  Socket,  or 
jaw,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  tooth,  and  only 
aft'eftt  it  fecondarily.  Upon  drawing  fuch  teeth,  lays 
Mr.  Hunter,  they  are  generally  found  difeafed  at  or  near 
the  point,  being  there  very  rough  and  irregular,  like  ul- 
cerating bones.  The  laft  kind  of  gum-biles  may  ariSe 
altogether  Sroro  Such  acauSe,  the  appearance  on  the  fang 
of  the  tooth  being  only  an  effect. 

The  fame  furgeon  has  explained,  that  thefe  abfeeffes, 
whether  arifing  Srom  the  teetb  or  the  Sockets,  always 
deftroy  the  alveolar  proceffea  on  that  fide  where  the 
matter  is  difcharged,  on  which  account  the  tooth  is  ren- 
dered more  or  leSs  loofe.  This  event  may  be  feen  in 
many  Skulls,  and  alfo  frequently  in  the  living  fubject ; 
for,  when  the  alveolar  procefs  is  defttoyed  on  the  outfide 
of  the  tooth,  if  the  latter  part  be  moved,  tbe  motion  may 
be  obferved  under  the  gum  all  along  the  fang.  When 
thefe  abfeeffes  have  burft  through  the  gums,  they  often 
clofe  up,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  healed ;  but 
Such  as  discharge  themSelves  between  the  gums  and  teeth 
can  never  beal  up,  becaufe  the  gum  cannot  unite  to  tbe 
tooth.  At  certain  periods,  however,  the  difcharge  from 
them  diminifhes,  owing  to  a  Subsidence  of  tbe  Suppura- 
tion ;  but,  either  exposure  to  cold,  or  fome  other  acci- 
dental caufe,  occaGoning  a  frefh  inflammation,  an  in- 
crease of  the  Suppuration  it  the  confequeoce;  and  either 
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the  old  orifice  in  the  gum  become*  opened  again,  or  the 
difcharge  by  the  fide  or'  the  tooth  i>  augmented.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  Mr.  Hunter  believe*,  that  the  affection  it  left 
fevere  than  in  the  former,  in  which  frclh  ulceration  ii 
required  for  the  paflage  of  the  matter.  Thus  a  gum-bile 
goes  on  for  years,  healing  and  opening  alternately  j  the 
effect  of  which  is,  that  the  alveolar  proceflet  are  at  length 
abforbed,  and  the  tooth  gets  loofer  and  loofer,  till  it 
either  drops  out,  or  is  extracted.  Molt  probably,  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  the  communication  between 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth  and  the  jaw  is  cut  off;  yet  it  keeps 
in  part  its  lateral  attachments,  efpecially  when  the  gum 
grafpt  the  tooth  ;  but  thefc  attachments  are  lefs  when  the 
matter  partes  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth  j  though 
Tome  of  them  are  ftill  retained,  particularly  on  the  fide 
opposite  to  the  paflage  for  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  fymptoms  of  gum-biles,  thole  which 
open  through  the  gum  may  be  diilinguilhed  by  a  fniall 
riling  between  the  arch  of  the  gum  and  the  attachment 
of  the  lip.  Upon  prcfling  the  gum  at  the  fide  of  this 
point,  fame  matter  will  commonly  be  obferved  oozing 
out  at  the  eminence.  This  eminence  feldom  fubtiJes 
entirely ;  for  even  when  there  is  no  difcharge,  and  the 
opening  is  healed  over,  a  fmall  riling  may  ftill  be  per- 
ceived, which  mows  that  the  gum  bile  has  been  there. 
Such  gum-biles  as  difcharge  themfelves  between  the 
gum  and  the  tooth  are  always  difcovered  by  prcfling  the 
gum,  whereby  the  matter  it  forced  out,  and  is  fcen  lying 
in  the  angle  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth. 

A  fungus  will  foraetimes  fliool  out  of  the  orifice  of  a 
gum-bile,  in  confequence  of  a  luxuriant  difpofition  to 
form  granulation*  on  the  infide  of  the  abfcels,  and  the 
opening  being  backward  to  heal.  In  tbis  cafe,  the  tooth 
acts  at  an  extraneous  body  ;  and,  by  the  fecretion  of 
matter,  theabfeeft  it  prevented  from  healing.  There  i* 
no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  gum- biles,  whether  they 
arife  from  a  difeafed  tooth,  or  a  difeafe  in  the  focket. 
When  an  abfeefs  form*  round  the  root  of  a  tooth,  the 
tooth,  by  loGng  its  connexion  with  the  other  parts,  lofes 
every  power  of  union,  at  it  it  not  endowed  with  the  power 
of  granulating.  Hence  it  becomes  an  extraneous  body, 
or  at  Icaft  afls  here  at  one,  and  that  of  the  worft  kind, 
which,  fay*  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
operation  in  the  machine  to  get  rid  of.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  only  cure  is  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth ; 
and,  as  this  i*  the  laft  refource,  Mr.  Hunter  obfervet,  that 
every  thing  Ibould  be  done  to  m.ike  the  parts  as  eafy 
under  the  difeafe  as  poflible,  fo  that  this  operation  may 
be  poftponed. 

When  the  abfeefs  has  burfl  through  the  gum,  Mr. 
Hunter  advifet  us  to  keep  the  opening  from  doling,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  future  gatherings.  He  recommends 
enlarging  the  opening,  and  keeping  it  enlarged  till  all 
the  infide  of  the  abfcels  is  (kinncd  over,  or  the  aperture 
in  the  gum  lofts  1  lie  difpofition  to  clole  up.  This  will 
in  a  great  meafure  prevent  any  future  formation  of  mat- 
ter, or  at  leaft  whatever  is  formed  will  find  a  ready  out- 
let, fo  that  no  accumulation  can  happen.  The  end  of 
the  fang,  indeed,  will  be  ex  poled  ;  but,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  in  a  worle  nutation  than  when 
ioaked  in  matter.  Mr.  Hunter  next  remarks,  that  one 
method  of  doing  this  it  to  open  the  gum-biles  by  a  cru- 
cial incifion  the  full  width  of  the  abfeeft,  and  fill  it  with 
lint,  which  fliould  be  dipped  in  lime-water,  or  a  diluted 
folution  of  lunar  cauftic,  made  by  diflblving  one  drachm 
of  the  cauftic  in  two  ounces  of  diftilled  water}  and  the 
wound  fliould  be  drcflcd  very  frequently,  at  it  it  with 
difficulty  that  the  drcfling  can  be  kept  in.  If  this  it  not 
l'ufhcient  to  keep  the  wound  open,  it  may  be  touched 
with  the  lunar  cauftic,  fo  at  to  produce  a  Hough  j  and 
the  application  may  be  repeatcci,  if  found  ncceflary. 
Some  difficulty  it  experienced  in  keeping  on  the  draftings ; 
but  conftant  attention  will  make  up  lor  the  inconvenience 
of  fituation.  Mr.  Hunter  alfo  fpcakt  in  favour  of  touch- 
ing the  fur  face  of  the  abfeefs  with  the  lapit  fepticut,  and 


keeping  the  lip  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  part 
for  one  minute,  within  which  fpace  of  time  the  cauftic 
will  penetrate  to  the  bottom.  The  furface  of  the  bile 
fliould  be  wiped  as  dry  as  poflible,  that  the  cauftic  may 
not  do  mifchief  by  fpreading. 

It  has  been  a  practice  to  extract  the  tooth,  then  file  off 
any  difeafed  part  of  it,  and  immediately  replace  it.  Thu 
method  has  often  failed,  in  confequence  of  the  tooth 
being  introduced  into  a  difeafed  jaw  ;  but  occafionally  it 
ha*  lucceeded. 

When  a  gum-bile  is  formed  on  a  back-tooth,  the 
treatment,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  need  not  be  fo 
nice  as  when  the  abfeeft  it  liiuated  upon  any  of  the  fore- 
teeth, becaufe  appearance!  are  then  of  left  confequence. 
Therefore  the  gum  may  be  flit  down  upon  the  fang 
through  itt  whole  length,  from  the  opening  of  the  gum- 
bile  to  itt  edge;  which  proceeding  will  prevent  any  future 
union,  while  the  healing  of  all  the  cavity  of  the  abfeeft 
will  prevent  any  future  collection  of  matter.  The  wound 
afterwards  refemblet  the  hare-lip.  Hence  thit  practice 
it  not  advifable  when  the  place  of  the  cut  would  be  much 
in  view,  at  when  the  abfeeft  it  fituated  upon  any  of  the 
fore-teeth.  In  thel'e  cafet,  when  the  granulationt  pro- 
trude from  the  fmall  opening,  a  cure  may  be  effected  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  or  the  granulationt  mar 
be  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  lancet.  However,  in  general, 
a  permanent  cure  cannot  be  thus  eftefted,  and  the  gra- 
nulations rife  up  again. 

In  confequence  of  bad  teeth,  cxcrefcencet  alfo  arife 
from  the  gum,  near  or  in  contact  with  the  teeth  which 
are  difeafed.  In  general,  fuch  growths  may  be  eafily  re- 
moved with  a  knife,  or  any  other  cutting  inltrunient 
which  may  be  found  moft  convenient.  They  will  often 
rife,  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  at  high  a*  evert 
but  thi*  newly-generated  matter  generally  Toon  diet,  and 
the  difeafe  terminates  well.  They  frequently  have  fo 
much  of  a  cancerous  appearance  as  to  deter  furgeont 
from  meddling  with  them  ;  but  Mr.  Hunter  believed, 
that,  when  they  arife  at  once  from  the  gum,  and  appear 
to  be  the  only  difeafed  part,  they  have  no  malignant  dif- 
pofition. However,  thu  great  furgeon  had  leen  them 
with  very  broad  bafet  when  the  whole  could  not  be  re- 
moved, and  yet  no  bad  confequence*  refulted  from  the 
partial  removal  of  them.  In  a  few  yean  they  often  rife 
again,  by  which  means  a  great  deal  of  trouble  it  occa- 
fioned^  The  writer  of  thi*  article  ha*  feen  a  cafe  of  thi* 
nature,  in  which  the  extent  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
fungut  rendered  excifion  impraaieable,  very  fucceftfully 
removed  by  tearing  out,  and  the  ufe  of  cauftic. 

The  few  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  fubject  of  dif- 
eafet  of  the  teeth  und  gumt,  clearly  indicate  the  regula- 
tion! which  fliould  Ue  adopted  for  the  prefervation  of 
thefe  beautiful  llruclurest  viz.  by  abotifhing  the  ufe  of 
all  dentifrice  capable  either  of  mechanically  dctriting, 
or  chemically  duToiving,  the  enamel,  «t  well  at  of  all  ali- 
mentary fubftancet  which  have  the  fame  effects;  but  at 
the  fame  time  of  diligently  removing,  at  leaft  once  a -day, 
all  forde*  from  the  mouth.  Perhaps  nothing  conduces 
to  the  lame  purpoJie  more  than  healthy  action  of  the  fto- 
mach  ;  for  the  vilcid  ftatc  of  the  falivary  fecretions  are 
well  known  when  that  organ  is  deranged  ;  and  we  m.iy 
further  remark,  (hat  fine  teeth  are  moft  ufually  obferv- 
able  in  thofe  who  are  free  from  gaftric  difturbance ;  and 
that  few  animals  are  fubject  to  decayed  teeth  in  an  equal 
proportion  to  our  own  race.  At  a  popular  notion  it  pre- 
valent, that  the  ufe  of  fugar  it  prejudicial  to  the  teeth, 
it  it  proper  in  thit  place  to  contradict  it  as  far  at  regard t 
thecircumftance  of, itt  diflblving  the  enamel ;  for  general 
de  Beaufort  ate  every  day  for  forty  yeart  a  pound  of  fu- 
gar, and  lived  to  the  age  of  feventy.  After  death,  hit 
vifcera  were  found  free  from  difeafe,  and  hit  teeth  found. 
(Anecdotes  de  Medecine,  torn.  ii.  p.  35.)  Plenck  put  a 
healthy  tooth  into  fome  fyrup  diluted  with  water,  and 
kept  it  there  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
was  taken  out,  and  found  to  have  undergone  no  change. 

(Doctrina 
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(Doctrina  de  Morb.  Dentiura,  p.  s».)  How  far,  however, 
thii  fubftance  may  indirectly  hurt  the  teeth,  by  derang- 
ing the  gaftric  fundi ons,  may  admit  of  Tome  difcufCon. 

Genui  II.  PlyaU/mnt,  [from  *U.  to  fpit.]  Diforder* 
affefting  the  Salivary  Gland*.  Thii  genu*  contain*  three 
fpeciei. 

i.  Ptyalifmut  acuta*,  or  falivation,  ha*  three  varietie* : 
at,  hydrargyratu*  s  0,  fynipatheticu*}  y,  mellitu*. 

».  Ptyalifmu*  hydrargyratu*.   Tbi*  confift*  in  an  in- 
of  faliva  from  an  extreme  action  of  the 


ialivary  gland*.  A*  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  it  i*  feldom 
feen,  and  even  then  not  until  it  ha*  attained  the  chronic 


'form.  It  more  ufuallv  make*  it*  appearance  in  confe- 
quence  of  irritation  from  mercury.  Other  fubftance*, 
however,  will  produce  it  ;  but  tbi*  is  the  mod  common, 
and  the  only  one  we  are  acquainted  with  which  increafe* 
thi*  fecretion  with  certainty  and  precifion.  Formerly  the 
ufe  of  mercury  for  tbe  purpofe*  of  falivation  wa*  carried 
to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  frequent  Houghing*  and  ul- 
ceration* of  the  mouth  were  the  conlequence.  But, 
fince  it  ha*  been  known  that  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  mercury  i*  pu wed  it  far  from  increafing  it*  curative 
effect*,  we  have  not  to  record  fo  many  of  thofe  frightful 
appearance*. 

The  production  of  thi*  difeafe  i*  generally  the  work  of 
the  pbyfician.  With  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  mercury 
Decenary  to  produce  it,  the  greateft  variation  i*  obferv- 
able.  While,  on  tbe  one  hand,  it  i*  carried  into  the 
constitution  without  vifible  effect  for  very  long  period*, 
or  i*  carried  off  by  fweat,  purging,  &c.  on  the  other,  the 
moft  trifling  dofe*  in  different  conftitutions  produce  vio- 
lent and  alarming  effect*  in  a  few  day*.  The  inftancet  in 
which  the  patient*  have  been  infenfible  for  long  period* 
to  large  and  frequently-repeated  dofe*  of  thi*  medicine, 
will  be  familiar  to  moft  of  our  reader*.  The  oppofite  ftate 
of  conftitution  i*  not  perhap*  fo  frequently  met  with } 
but  even  that  i*  fufficiently  common.  The  ufual  quan- 
tity of  mercury  required  i*  about  five  grain*  of  tbe  blue 
pill,  which  contain  a  grain  of  mercury,  to  be  repeated 
three  time*  a-day  ,  or,  if  calomel  i*  employed,  a  grain 
night  and  morning  at  firft,  or  two  grain*  at  night,  guarded 
with  a  grain  of  opium,  left  it  fhould  irritate  the  oowel*, 
will  be  a  proper  dofe.  If  the  ointment  i*  preferred,  half 
a  dram  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  rubbed 
in  night  and  morning.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  day*,  by 
either  plan,  tbe  mouth  will  be  (lightly  fore  in  tbe  majo- 
rity of  cafetj  while,  on  tbe  contrary,  a*  we  have  before 
mentioned,  cafe*  are  not  uncommon  in  which  two  or 
three  fmall  dofe*  of  mercury  have  produced  copiou*  fa- 
livation. In  debilitated  habit*,  three  grain*  of  calomel 
given  in  the  dofe,  or  one  grain  on  three  fucceeding  night*, 
ha*  been  found  to  induce  tbe  difebarge.  It  ha*  been 
brought  on  by  fprinkling  precipitate  on  a  wound  (Hil- 
danut)  j  Ly  a  mercurial  injection  in  a  fiftula;  by  a  mer- 
curial girdle ;  or  by  the  mercurial  ointment  employed  to 
kill  lice.  In  theft  cafe*,  the  idiofyncracy  of  the  patient 
feem*  to  influence  the  effeel  ,  and,  therefore,  thi*  fhould 
be,  if  poflible,  afcertained  before  mercury  is  exhibited  in 
any  confiderable  quantity. 

It  is  ufual  at  prefent  to  produce  tbi*  difebarge  in  a 
very  moderate  degree  ;  but  fome  action  on  the  gum*  i* 
neccfTary,  to  {how  that  the  medicine  ha*  been  introduced 
into  the  fyftem.  Thi*  i*  particularly  the  cafe  in  lue*  and 
chronic  inflammation*  of  the  liver.  In  other  complaint* 
it  is  lef*  eflential  if  the  fymptoms  difappear.  The  effec- 
tual relief  of  thefe  it  the  only  certain  criterion  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  leave  off  the  medicine}  and  it  will  be 
prudent  to  continue  it  Cor  fome  time  after  thefe  have  dil- 
.  appeared. 

Of  courfe  thit  it  not  the  proper  place  to  difcufs  the  ef- 
fect* of  mercury,  or,  generally  (peaking,  it*  adminiftra- 
iion  }  but, a*  far  at  regards  the  bringing  on  of  ptyalifm, 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that, at  it*  continuance. i*  al* 
way*  unpleafant,  and  fometime*  difficult  of  cure,  a 
greater  degree  of  care  is  required  in  its  iuflitution  than 


the  generality  of  practitioner*  think  proper  to  adopt. 
Under  thi*  impreffion,  we  cannot  do  better  than  urge  tbe 
rule*  of  Dr.  Hamilton  on  thi*  fubject  j  whofe  advice, 
however  it  may  be  thought  by  fome  to  lavour  of  unne- 
ceflary  minutenefs,  i*  nevertheless  highly  ufeful  in  many 
cafe*,  and  ha*  the  advantage  of  erring  on  the  right  fide 
in  all. 

"  The  firft  precaution  to  be  adopted  in  thi*  climate  du- 
ring a  courfe  of  mercury,  i*  confinement  within  doors, 
with  a  regulated  temperature  of  the  apartment.  The 
utility  and  the  necefliiy  of  this  precaution  mult  be  fo  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  unncceflary  to  expatiate  upon  the  fub- 
jc-t.  Not  that  it  i*  meant  that  the  patient  fhould  be  con- 
fined to  an  ill-ventilated  room ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  frelh  air  is  of  eflential  utility.  While 
tbe  boldnelt  with  which  Mr.  Pearfon  expoles  fucb  pa- 
tient* to  cool  dry  open  air  may  be  well  luited  to  perfont 
who  have  been  immured  in  a  crowded  hofpitai  with  a 
mercurial  atmofphere,  it  certainly  would  be  moft  preju- 
dicial to  the  better  rank*  of  fociety  in  private  practice. 

"  adly.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  the  mildeft  pofli- 
ble food,  fuch  a*  preparation*  of  milk  and  farinaceous 
matter,  with  weak  animal  mucilage*.  In  (hurt,  all  ftimu- 
lant  food  or  drink  of  every  description,  ought  to  be  moft 
fcrupulouily  refrained  from. 

"  }dly.  If  the  individual  be  robuft,  fixtecn  or  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  fhould  be  drawn  from  the  arm  before 
any  preparation  of  mercury  be  exhibited.  Where,  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  patient,  blood-letting  cannot  be  ad- 
vifed,  confinement  within  door*  a  week  previous  to  be- 
ginning tbe  mercury,  and  during  that  time  one  or  more 
doles  of  cooling  phytic  ougbt  to  be  taken. 

**  4thly.  The  mercury  muli  not  be  given  in  fuch  quan- 
tity, or  with  fuch  activity,  at  to  produce  a  fudden  effeel 
upon  tbe  fyftem.  Thii  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant practical  improvements,  fuggeftcd  by  Mr.  Aber- 
netby  and  other*,  and  confirmed  by  tiic  late  experiment*! 
for  irreparable  mifebief  wa*  often  committed  by  the 
hurry  with  which  the  fyftem  wa*  loaded  with  mercury. 
If  the  other  precaution*  be  implicitly  adopted,  the  more 
llowly  the  mercury  i*  adminiltered,  the  more  certainly, 
and  perhap*  fpecdily,  will  the  primary  fore*  heal. 


"  jtbly.  Although,  in  particular  cafe*,  fome  of  the 
lore  active  mercurial  oxyde*  may  be  ufeful,  the  blue 
pill  or  the  blue  ointment  turnifh  in  general  thefafeft  and 


mildeft  preparation*  of  mercury. 

-  6thly.  Salivation  i*  to  be  guarded  againft  by  lefTening 
the  dofe,  or  f'ufpending  the  medicine,  whenever  the  brafiy 
xr.tr  in  the  mouth  i*  perceived.  The  tame  meafuret  are 
to  be  purfued  if  any  irritation  of  the  bowel*  threatens. 

"  7thly.  Some  vegetable  diluent  ought  to  be  drunk  in 
large  quantities,  for  tbe  purpofe  principally  of  preventing 
the  peculiar  ftate  of  tlie  blood,  which  mercury  is  fo  apt 
to  produce.  The  decoction*  of  farfaparilla,  guaiacum, 
laflafras,  4tc.  anlwcr  tbis  purpofe  ;  and  perhap*  they  are 
all  equally  efficacious,  if  drank  tepid,  and  in  fufficicnt 
quantity. 

"  8th, y .  It  i*  extremely  difficult  to  eftablifh  any  gene- 
ral rule  tor  the  duration  of  a  mercurial  courfe,  at  that 
muft  be  regulated  very  much  by  tbecircumftancetof  each 
particular  cafe.  From  two  to  three  month*  may  perhaps 
be  fufficicnt  in  tbe  majority  of  cafe*. 

"  9thly.  The  daily  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  where  that 
can  be  conveniently  commanded,  i*  found  particularly 
beneficial. 

"  sothly.  If  any  irritable  feeling*  occur  while  under 
the  influence  of  mercury,  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fhould 
beinftantly  fufpended,  and  the  moft  aAive  meafures  for 
checking  tbe  progrefs  of  fuch  complaints  ought  to  be 
carefully  adopted.  Preparations  of  camphor,  of  the  Ipi- 
ritus  ammonite  aramaticus,  of  opium,  of  cicuta,S.c.  are  le- 
verally  ufeful,  according  to  the  circumftaiicc*  of  each 
cafe. 

"  nthly.  After  the  mercurial  courfe  i*  finiflted,  the 
patient  ought  to  remain  within  door*  for  at  lesft  a  fort- 
night, improving  the  diet,  (though  ftill  ablUiuing  from 
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trine  and  ftimulating  liquor*,)  and  taking  gentle  exercifc, 
^rogreuively  increasing  it  according  to  the  return  of 
.ftrength. 

"  Lastly.  The  flannel  and  woollen  drefs,  in  which  thofe 
under  a  courle  of  mercury  (hould  be,  literally  fpeaking, 
encafed,  ii  to  be  changed  daily  j  and,  befidei  the  ordinary 
precaution*  of  having  tbofe  article*  of  dref*  well  wafhed, 
it  ii  neceiTary  that  they  be  expo  fed  for  at  leaft  twenty- 
four  hour*  to  the  open  air,  and  afterward*  to  the  influence 
of  a  large  fire,  before  being  again  uled." 

Salivation  i*  ufed  a*  a  curative  mean*  in  luei,  liver- 
complaints,  in  fome  fever*,  ice.  in  our  account  of  which 
we  (hall  take  further  notice  of  it.  It  ha*  been  recom- 
mended, moreover,  a*  a  cure  for  phthiu*  by  Dr.  Ru(h  ; 
and  a  cafe  wa*  publifhed  in  the  jd  volume  of  the  London 
-Medical  and  Pbyfical  Journal,  ftrongly  corroborative  of 
thi*  treatment,  by  Dr.  Peift'er.  We  may  here  remark 
-that  there  i*  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  cafe,  a*  well  a* 
feveral  others  recorded  in  fupport  of  the  fame  opinion, 
were  not  genuine  phthiu*,  but  rather  that  form  of  pul- 
monary difeaie  which  fupcrvene*  on  difordered  ftate*  of 
the  hepatic  fyftem,  and  in  which  mercury  undoubtedly 
exert*  a  falutary  influence. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  mercurial  ptyalifm,  it 
is  generally  remarked,  that,  a*  foon  a*  the  mercury  ceafet 
to  tie  adminiflered,  the  fpitting  ceafet  of  itfelf.  At  all 
time*,  however,  thi*  doe*  not  take  place ;  and  accordingly 
we  have  many  -method*  recommended  by  variou*  author* 
for  it*  removal.  Thofe  moft  in  repute  are  purgative  me- 
dicines, opium,  and  fulphur.  If  any  mercury  remain*  in 
the  fyftem,  thofe  will  foraetimesrelicve  ;  but  thefe  medi- 
cine* are  not  all  of  equal  efficacy.  Mr.  Hunter  think* 
purgative*  ufelefi,  and  Dr.  Parr  ha*  not  found  them 
highly  beneficial,  though  he  think*  they  fometiroe*  leffen 
the  discharge.  Opium  i*  highly  ufeful,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  Dover'*  powder.  Sulphur  is  known  to  leflen 
tbe  activity  of  mercury  out  of  the  body  \  and,  as  it  en- 
ter* the  circulation  with  little  change,  rt  may  have  the 
tame  effect  on  tbe  circulating  fyffem.  But  thi*,  like 
other  finely-fpun  theories,  deceive*  u*  in  practice.  6ul- 
phuri*  by  no  mean*  highly  ufeful  m  thefe circumftance*. 
Diuretics,  which  feem  to  excite  what  appear*  to  be  a  vi- 
carious discharge,  have  been  employed  but  with  little  ef- 
fect. We  believe  every  practitioner,  by  the  means  men- 
tioned, baa  been  able  to  mitigate  falivation  5  but  by  no 
remedies,  in  every  inftance,  to  conquer  it  wholly^  See 
Hunter,  Swediaur,  Bell,  and  Howard,  on  the  Venereal 
Sifeafe;  Stabl  de  Salivationc  Mercurial! ;  Albert!  deHy- 
drar^yrofij  and  Hamilton  on  theUfe  and  Abufe  of  Mer- 
curial Medicine*. 

As  a  critical  difebarge,  falivation  is  for  the  moft  part 
falutary,  and  often  terminate*  tbe  difeafe  that  excite*  it. 
Thi*  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fever* :  and  tbe  following 
inftance  is  perhaps  worth  relating.  A  lady,  aged  twenty- 
four,  and  of  a  delicate  conftitutton,  was  attacked  with 
tbe  typhus  in  the  fpring  of  17SI,  under  which  flie  gra- 
dually drooped  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Dr.  Good  thought 
ber  in  great  danger)  but  on  the  twentieth  day  a  fudden 
and  copious  ptyalifm  fupervened  that  evidently  afforded 
Iter  confiderable  relief.  "  This  continued  for  upwards  of 
x  week,  tbe  daily  fecretion  being  never  iefs  than  a  pint, 
and  twice  not  lefs  than  a  pint  and  a  quarter.  Yet, 
infttad  of  adding  to  her  debility,  it  appeared  to  give 
frefh  vigour  to  the  fyftem :  the  digeftive  function  re- 
fumed  its  office  j  flie  daily  improved  in  ftrength,  and,  on 
its  ccfiation  at  the  above  period,  was  in  a  ftate  of  conva- 
lefceoce." 

We  have  numerous  biftories  in  which  it  ha*  proved 
equally  fervtceable  about  the  acme  of  fmall-pox ;  and 
■the  fluid  of  dropfies  is  faid  to  have  been  frequently  dif- 
charged  by  this  channel.  An  extraordinary  inftance  of 
this  is  related  by  Dr.  Huxharo,  in  Pbil.  Tranf.  for  i7**« 
vol.  xxxiii.  The  patient  wa*  a  man  aged  forty,  of  a  fpare 
biliou*  habit,  who  had  an  attack  of  jaundice,  followed 
by  a  paroxyfm  of  colic,  this  laft  being  produced  by 


drinking  too  freely  of  cider.  Among  other  medicine* 
waa  given  a  bolus,  containing  a  fcruple  of  Jalap,  eight 
grains  ot  c.ilomel,  and  a  grain  of  opium.  Copious  de- 
jection* followed,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  pa- 
tient complained  of  pain  and  fwelling  in  tbe  fauces,  (pat 
up  a  little  thick  brown  faliva,  which  was  foon  consider- 
ably increafed  in  quantity,  of  a  deep  colour,  refemblinsr 
greenim  bile,  though  fomewhat  thinner.  This  flux  of 
green  and  biliou*  faliva  continued  for  about  forty  hours, 
during  which  time  the  quantity  difcharged  amounted  to 
four  pints.  The  colour  of  tbe  faliva  then  changed  to 
yellow,  like  a  folurion  of  gamboge,  with  an  increafe  ra- 
ther than  a  diminution  ot  the  quantity.  It  continued 
of  this  colour  for  tbe  fpace  of  forty  hours  more,  after 
which  it  gradually  became  pellucid,  and  the  falivation 
ceafed  as  fuddenly  as  it  came  on.  During  the  flow  of  the 
faliva,  tbe  teeth  and  fauces  were  a*  green  a*  if  they  had 
been  ftained  with  verriigrit,  and  the  teeth  retained  tbe 
fame  colour  for  a  fortnight  after  the  ptyalifin  had  ceafed. 
The  patient  had  a  few  year*  before  been  fuddenly  attacked 
by  a  fpontaneou*  falivation,  foexceffive  as  to  endanger  bit 
life.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  dofe  of  calomel  co-operated  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  oonftitution  in  exciting  the  difcharge  1  but,  what- 
ever was  its  caufe,  it  proved  critical  both  of  the  jaun- 
dice and  the  colic ;  for,  from  the  moment  it  took  place, 
the  pain  of  the  bowels  ceafed,  and  the  greenifti  colour  of 
the  (kin  began  to  fublide,  the  urine  being  at  the  fame 
time  fecreted  more  abundantly,  and  of  a  blackifti  hue. 

A  very  remarkable  cafe  is  related  in  the  London  Med. 
and  Phyf.  Journal,  vol.  xxx.  p.  J7,  by  Dr.  Yeats.  The 
fubjeS  was  a  female,  in  whom  a  pryalifm  was  excited  for 
tbe  porpofe  of  improving  the  ftate  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
charge. Thi*  attempt,  however,  brought  on  very  great 
derangement  of  the  digeftive  organ*,  manifefted  by  im- 
mediate rejeAion  of  every  kind  of  medicine  or  aliment, 
by  acid  gaftric  fecretion,  Sec.  The  cure  of  thi*  ftate  re- 
fined every  means  fiiggefted  by  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Year*,  until  he  again  induced  ptyalifm,  when  every  un- 
pleafant  fymptom  abated,  and  the  patient  gradually  and 
perfectly  recovered.  Remarkable  at  thi*  cafe  appears,  and 
difficult  at  it  is  to  trace  the  mode  of  curation  eftablifhed 
by  tbe  refufcitation  of  ptyalifm,  we  perfectly  coincide 
with  Dr.  Yeats  in  attributing  tbe  recovery  of  his  patient 
to  that  procefs.  The  reader  will  meet  with  fome  impor- 
tant remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Med.  Ohferv.  and  En- 
quiries, vol.  iii.  by  Sylvelter  and  Dobfon,and  by  Bardfley 
in  tbe  Med.  Report*. 

C.  Pt.  fympatheticut,  or  mouth-watering.  A  watering 
of  the  mouth  experienced  by  fome  at  the  light  or  fraell  of 
food  it  an  inftance  of  its  production  by  nervous  influence. 
Its  occurrence  in  fever  and  other  complaints,  where  it 
feema  to  produce  very  falutary  effects,  Ihowi  that  it  fome- 
timet  becomet  fpontaneoufly  the  feat  of  tranflated  or 
fubftituted  difeaie.  Mechanical  pre  flu  re,  as  it  well 
known,  excite*  very  much  the  action  of  the  salivary 
glands  ;  as  in  chewing,  fucking,  Sec.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  it  bat  been  recommended  to  roll  a  marble,  or 
fnvall  bullet,  in  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofe  of  affuaging 
tbirft  1  the  mufcular  motion  neceffarily  involved  in  thit 
act,  eliciting  copious  falivary  fecretion,  and  confequent 
moiftening  of  the  fauces.  Tobacco  likewifc,  and  all 
other  local  irritants,  are  capable  of  inducing  thit  en- 
creafed  fecretion. 

y.  Pt.  mellitus,  or  fweet  fpittle.  Tbit  is  generally 
connected  with  diforder  of  the  ftomach :  its  remote 
caufes  are  probably  identical  with  thofe  of  Diabetes  mel- 
litus. Dr.  Good  obferves  of  it,  that  the  fecretion  of  fweet 
or  mawkifh  faliva  is  not  only  for  the  moft  part  free,  but 
accompanied  with  naufea,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indi- 
geftion :  and  it  probably  what  Sauvaget  intendt  by  bit 
nrft  fpeciet,  P.  naufeofut,  or  a  fa  burr  a  nidorofa.  It  it 
relieved  by  magneliaand  other  abforbents  ;  but  will  often 
only  yield  to  an  emetic,  followed  by  warm  ftomachic*. 
It  may  be  neceflary,  no  doubt,  to  vary  the  treatment  ac- 
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■cording  to  tta?  nature  of  the  gaftric  difturbance.  ThU 
affection  ii  alfo  occafionally  fympathetic,  ni  in  dentition 
Sometimes  occur*,  and  at  a  fequcl  or  crifis  to  various 
other  affections. 

*.  Ptyalifmut  chronicut.  When,  from  the  caufes  we 
have  detailed,  an  excited  date  of  the  Salivary  glands  has 
continued  long,  a  chronic  inflammation  is  fct  up,  and  al- 
tered and  vitiated  ftates  of  the  fecretion  fake  place. 
This  naturally  induces  much  derangement  of  the  procefs 
of  digeftion,  and  hence  demands  more  particular  atten- 
tion. In  addition  to  theconltitutional  remedies  required 
in  the  acute  (tage  of  ptyalifm,  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
adopt  the  application  of  topical  remedies,  for  the  purpofe 
of  altering  the  action  of  the  fecernents.  Of  thefc,  acid 
and  aftringent  gargles  are  the  molt  ufeful.  Biifters  be- 
hind the  ears  have  alfo  been  found  efficacious.  Dr. 
Robert fon  bat  detailed,  in  the  LondonMedical  andPhyfical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  fome  cafes  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
the  oxyde  of  bifmuth.  In  the  London  Medical  Tran- 
sactions, vol.  ii.  a  curious  cafe  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
very  long-continued  andtroablefomc  ptyalifm  was  cured 
by  chewing  dry  bread  and  fwallowing  it. 

3.  Ptyalifmus  iners,  drivelling  or  Havering.  This 
confilis  in  an  involuntary  and  dirt  reding  flow  of  faliva 
from  fluggifhnefs  of  deglutition  or  other  caufei,  without 
incrtajid  Jetrrtion.  It  has  three  varieties  1  a,  infantilis  ; 
Z,  Senilis;  y,  morix. 

This  affection  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies  of 
ptyalifm  by  the  circumlYance,  that,  while  in  the  former 
increased  fecretion  (ariung  either  from  an  excitement  or 
dilated  ftate  of  the  fecreting  veflels)  is  prefent,  in  this 
the  redundancy  of  fluid  owes  its  cxiftenee  to  dimini/htd 
cl-ftirptiouyanA  to  the  want  of  that  almoft  continual  deglu- 
tition by  which  this  fecretion  is  removed  from  the  moutb. 

The  fecond  variety  is  particularly  attendant  on  para- 
lytic patients.  This  circumflance  is  probably  connected 
with  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  an  idea  which  obtains  con- 
firmation from  the  contemplation  of  the  third  variety, 
with  vtbicb  debility  of  undcrftanding  is  thus  curioufly 
connected.  To  trace  the  relation  which  exifls  between 
thefe  ftates  would  form  a  Subject  of  much  intereft  and 
difficulty.  As  it  does  not  appear  however,  that,  in  the 
prelent  Hate  of  our  knowledge,  this  affection  is  under 
the  control  of  the  medical  art,  we  dull  wave  all  further 
difculfion  of  the  fubjeft. 

Genus  III.  J\*//>frog«r,  [from  tvf.  bad  or  imperfect,  and 
fa-/*,  to  cat  or  fwallow.]  Pain  or  ohftruclion  in  fwallow- 
ing.   This  genus  includes  five  fpecies. 

1.  Dysphagia  conltricta,  ordifficulty  of  fwallowing  from 
permanent  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  cefophagus. 
This  affection  arifes  from  a  thickened  Rate  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  from  induration  of  the  fame,  from  its  acqui- 
ring a  cartilaginous  flrticlure,  from  oflificntions,  excref- 
leuccs,  Scirrhous  or  calculous  concretions,  &c.  It  may 
t>e  produced  likewife  by  tumors  prelling  on  the  canal, 
when  thefc  arile  from  neighbouring  parts.  Ulcers  like- 
wife,  or  other  folutionsof  continuity,  by  deftroying  the 
play  of  the  circular  fibre.,  prevent  or  impede  deglutition. 
Among  other  caufes,  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Medical  Diction- 
nry,  mentions  the  concretion  of  mucus,  and  fupports  it 
by  the  teftimony  of  Hoffman.  We  need  Scarcely  obServe, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  oesophageal  ftructure,  this 
circumflance  cannot  occur,  unlefs  indeed  the  natural  Se- 
eretions  are  very  much  altered;  an  alteration  which 
would  imply  previous  difeafed  aft  ion  for  a  long  period, 
and  hem  r  is  unlikely  to  be  removed  by  diluents  and  nW 
trous  powders,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  has  re- 
(.cimmcnded.  The  cafe  in  queftion  was  probably  one  of 
the  kind  defcribed  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  his  work  on  Morbid 
Anatomy,  in  which  coagulated  lymph  was  found  in  great 
quantity.  The  obllruction  of  fwallowing  is  moft  fre- 
<iuently  caufed  by  mechanical  injury,  as  pins  or  other 
fubftanccs  accidentally  introduced. 

From  whichever  of  thef*  numerous  caufes  impeded 
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deglutition  may  arife,  the  removal  of  the  caufe  itfelf  wi.l 
be  the  fir  ft  indication  of  cure.  Hence,  in  all  cafes  where 
tumors  in  or  around  the  pharynx  exift,  the  removal  or 
diminution  of  thofe  morbid  accumulations  mud;  beat- 
tempted.  This  is,  however,  no  very  eafy  tafk,  becaule, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  kind  of  tumor  or  excrefcence  is 
feldom  to  be  discriminated  when  in  the  canal ;  and  tho'c 
which  arife  externally,  as  bronchocele,  Sec.  are  often  dif- 
ficult of  cure.  In  thefe  cafes,  while  we  ufe  every  en- 
deavour to  remove  thedifeafe  "ccording  to  particular  in- 
dication, the  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  nourifhing 
clyfters  or  with  liquid  aliment  palled  into  the  (lomachby 
means  of  a  flexible  tube.  By  this  contrivance,  according 
to  the  teftimony  of  Dr.  Good,  a  lady  was  fupported  for 
twenty  years. 

Difficult  as  tumors  of  the  cefophagus  are  to  remove,  we 
fhould  not  neglect  every  probable  means  of  relief;  for 
fomctimes  the* breaking  of  an  abfeefs  and  the  discharge 
of  its  contents  has  been  of  great  fervice.  In  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  Paris  for  the  year  1776, 
we  are  told,  that  a  young  lady,  aged  fixteen  years,  after 
being  troubled  for  about  three  months  with  a  fpafmodic 
cough,  began  to  have  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  which 
increased  fo  faft,  that  after  a  very  fhort  time  (he  was  in- 
capable of  taking  any  nourifhment  by  the  moutb,  fo  thar, 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months,  life  was  fupported  fblely 
by  clyfters.  Mercurial  and  other  frictions  were  employed 
without  »flfect.  At  length  M.  Macquart,  reflecting  on 
the  cafe,  and  conjecturing  that  anencyfted  tumour  exifted 
in  the  cefophagus,  and  that  it  might  probably  be  now  in 
a  ftate  of  fuppuration,  be  refolved  to  adminifter  fome 
fubftance,  which,  by  its  weight,  might  occafion  a  rup- 
ture of  the  fac.  For  this  purpofe  he  prefcribed  an  ounce 
of  crude  mercury,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  to  be 
fwallowed  every  three  hours.  This  remedy  was  taken, 
and  the  patient,  foon  after  fhe  had  fwallowed  the  fecond 
dofe,  brought  up  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pus.  From 
this  moment  fhe  was  able  to  (wallow  broth,  and  by  pro- 
per care  recovered.  An  emetic,  in  cafes  when  complete 
(toppagc  does  not  happen,  might  be  prefcribed  with  equal 
advantage.  According  to  Dr.  Parr,  when  fcrofulous  in- 
durations happen  about  the  cefophagus,  the  ungt.  hy- 
drargyri,  rubbed  on  the  neck  over  the  induration,  or 
fmalT  dofes  of  calomel,  have  often  been  of  fingular  effi- 
cacy, efpecially  if  ufed  early  after  the  attack  of  the  dif. 
order.  If  the  cafe  is  of  more  confiderable  duration,  he 
thinks  the  mercurials  fhould  be  given,  fo  as  to  excite 
and  fupport  a  moderate  ptyalifm  for  fome  time. 

Many  are  the  contrivances  for  removing  foreign  bodies 
(ticking  in  the  p.iflage  to  tbe  ftomach  -,  but  it  would  often 
be  better  to  leave  the  cafe  to  nature,  than  to  irritate  fo 
tender  a  part,  which  mud  be  the  effect  of  fuch  attempts. 
If"  the  fubftance  can  be  reached  with  the  fingers,  or  with 
the  forceps,  the  extraction  is  eafy.  When  pins,  fifli- 
bones,  or  fimilar  bodies,  flick  acrofs  the  gullet,  fome  re- 
commend a  wire  with  its  end  turned  up  like  a  hook,  to 
be  parted  below  thefe  bodies,  and  then  turned  fo  as  to 
bring  them  up.  Pins,  and  other  (harp  bodies,  when 
they  have  ftuck  in  the  throar,  have  been  returned  by 
fwallowing  a  piece  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a  ftrong  thread, 
and  then  pulled  up  again.  If  the  detained  body  may 
more  fafely  be  pufhed  down,  the  probang  is  a  ufeful  in- 
(trument.  It  hath  frequently  happened,  that,  though 
indigeftible  bodies  have  been  fwallowed,  no  inconveni- 
ence hath  ariSen  from  them.  ([Sec  Lond.  Med.Tranf.  vol. 
iii.  and  Med.  Mufeum,  vol.  ii.)  If  the  bodies  cannot  be 
eafily  moved  up  or  down,  endeavours  fhould  not  be  con- 
tinued long,  left  inflammation  cotceon.  If  the  patient 
can  fwallow,  a  large  draught  of  water  may  be  taken,  a 
practice  the  more  neceflarv  if  the  fubftance  wedged  in 
poftefs  any  great  degree  of  folubilityj  or,  if  he  cannot 
(wallow,  an  afliftant  may  inject  (bine  fluid  into  the  gullet, 
which  will  foiuetimes  loofen  the  impacted  body.  When 
thefe  endeavours  fail,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  as  if 
labouring  under  an  inflammatory  difcafe,  and  the  fame 
H  r.  treatment 
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treatment  will  he  required  if  an  inflammation  take  place 
in  the  part,  after  the  obflructing  body  is  removed.  A 
proper  degree  of  agitation  has  Sometimes  fucceeded  in 
removing  the  obit  met  ing  hody  better  th.in  inftrument*. 
Thus  a  blow  on  the  back,  hath  often  forced  up  a  Subltance 
that  (luck  in  the  gullet  or  windpipe.  Pins,  which  have 
Stuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  discharged  by  riding  on  a 
horfe  or  in  a  carriage. 

In  the  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  iii.  is  an  account  of  a  final)  fibre  of  a  (either  being 
Swallowed,  and  extracted  by  means  of  a  prohang  with  a 
thread  or  two  pafiing  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
fattened  to  the  fponges  which  were  connected  with  each 
end  of  this  instrument.  For  fome  more  complicated, 
methods  of  extracting  thefe  Subltanccs,  lee  the  article 
SuetctRY. 

Independently  of  the  cattfes  jufl  mentioned,  Dr. 
B.iillie  has  obferved,  that  the  cefophagus  is  liable  to  llric- 
ture,  produced  by  the  contraction  ot  its  mufcular  fibres 
at  fome  particular  part.  This  difeafe  is  mod  common  in 
women  whofe  conltitutions  are  delicate,  and  much  Sub- 
ject to  nervous  influence.  When  fuch  a  difeafe  is  exa- 
mined in  the  dead  body,  the  celophagu*  is  found  to  be 
more  or  lefs  contracted  in  fome  part  of  it,  and  it  feels 
harder  than  ufual,  as  all  mufcles  do  in  a  contracted  ilatc. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  difeaied  Uructure  ufually  com- 
bined with  it  j  yet  this  contraction  might  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  permanent  and  even  a  fatal  difealc.  The  muf- 
cular fibres  of  the  cefophagus  might  fo  prefs  on  the  inner 
membrane,  as  to  excite  inflammation  in  it,  which  might 
advance  to  Suppuration,  and  would  moll  probably  termi- 
nate fatally. 

A  very  unufual  ftricture  of  the  cefophagus  has  been 
noticed  by  the  fame  author.  It  conSified  in  its  inner  mem- 
brane being  puckered  together,  foas  to  form  a  narrownefs 
of  the  canal  at  a  particular  part.  The  canal  at  that  part 
was  fo  narrow,  as  hardly  to  allow  a  common  garden-pea 
to  pafs.  There  was  no  appearance,  however,  of  di  leafed 
Uructure  in  the  inner  membrane  which  was  fo  contracted, 
and  the  mufcular  part  of  the  cefophagus  (unwinding  it 
was  perfectly  found.  This  difeale  was  very  flow  in  its 
progreffj  for  the  perfon  in  whom  it  took  place  had  been 
lor  many  years  affected  with  a  difficulty  of  Swallowing, 
and  could  only  Swallow  Substances  of  extremely  (mall  fixe. 

Thefe  cafes  have  been  much  relieved  by  an  attention  to 
the  Hate  of  the  (lotnach  and  interlines,  though  not  fo 
much  fo  as  in  the  fpafmodic  affections  we  lhall  have  oc- 
cafion  prefently  to  notice.  But  wc  (hall  fobjoin  a  cafe 
wherein  a  cure  was  very  happily  performed  by  mechani- 
cal meant.  It  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Stcvenfon,  of 
Kegworth,  to  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  vol.  viii. 

"  Mrs.  Wagdin,  Trent  Lock,  Derbyfhire,  the  fubject  of 
the  fublcquent  communication,  is  forty  years  of  age,  of  a 
thin  fpare  habit,  and  irritable  temperament.  She  dates 
the  origin  of  her  complaints  from  a  violent  attack  of 
cynanche  maligna  near  twelve  years  ago,  to  the  contagion 
of  which  flic  was  ex  poled  almoti  immediately  after  her 
recovery  from  a  fevere  parturition.  The  molt  prominent 
features  of  her  diforder  from  that  period  till  the  expiration 
of  more  than  three  years,  were  a  flight  though  progrelfive- 
lv-increafed  difficulty  of  fwaltowmg,  accompained  with 
fome  degree  of  forcnefs,  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
lalival  excretion.  With  a  view  to  the  palliation  of  thefe 
Symptoms,  (he  was  directed  to  have  occafional  rccourfe 
to  aperients,  leeches,  bliftcrs.and  gargles.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  deglutition  had  become  fo 
alarmingly  exafperated,  that  (lie  was  no  longer  capable 
of  fwallowing  folids,  even  of  the  magnitude  of  a  pea.  In 
this  (itaation  (he  put  herfelf  under  the  direBion  of  Dr. 
Smith,  late  of  Nottingham,  who  prefcribed  mercurial*. 
A  moll  Severe  Salivation  was  the  confequence,  under 
which  (he  laboured  for  the  protracted  (pace  of  three 
months.  By  this  method  the  Symptoms  were  fo  consider- 
ably alleviated,  that  (he  was  capable  once  more  of  fwal- 
lowing Soft  and  well-comminuted  folids,  But,  though 
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thus  refcued  from  her  impending  fate,  the  rtmtdv  was 
productive  of  effects  no  leli  formidable.  I  allude  to  ex- 
ceffive  debility,  frequent  Syncope  on  the  lead  motion, 
colliquative  Sweats,  her  fyftem  being  greatly  emaciated, 
and  a  prey  to  hyfterical  paroxyfms.  By  the  aid  of  proper 
dietetical  management,  as  the  complaint  it  was  vainly 
hoped  was  Subdued,  her  attendants  flittered  thcmlelv»3 
She  might  (till  furvive  even  this  fevere  contcft.  Al.n  f 
no  fooner  were  her  drooping  fpirns  re.uiimueJ  by  tlis 
fenfible  acquifition  of  renovated  vigour,  than  the  fond 
expectations  fhe  had  cheriilwJ  became  depretVcd  by  .1 
vifible  return  of  her  former  impediment  to  fallowing. 

**  During  the  lift  Seven  years,  (he  found  herfelf  reduced 
to  the  fad  neccflky  of  Supporting  a  miserable  exigence 
by  means  of  liquid  aliment,  fuch  as  foup;,  milk,  Ac.  I 
Saw  her  Sor  the  firft  time  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1801.  She  had  then  a  dejected  emaciated  appearance,  1 
quick  pulfcand  other  hectic  Symptoms,  and  was  hirralle  I 
by  an  almoft  inceffant  ptyalifin,  more  partievhriy  urgent 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  at  which  time  lhe 
was  always  hoarfe.  The  breathing  was  much  incom- 
moded when  (lie  reclined  on  a  Sofa  or  bed,  which  con- 
curred with  the  other  Symptoms  in  rendering  her  nights 
very  reftief*.  Her  'bowels  were  habitually  inactive. 
There  was  not  any  external  tumefaction  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  nor  could  the  obstructed  pan  b;  obferved  by  in- 
specting the  Sauces. 

"  DySphagia,  in  this  inveterate  flage,  has  I  Iwrlicvc  hi- 
thertoalmoit  invariably  bidden  defiance  to  the  belt -dire 'ted 
medical  expedients  ;  and  the  Singularity  of  the  cafe  will, 
I  trull,  be  deemed  a  Sufficient  apology  for  the  minutenels 
of  its  defcription.  I  propofed  to  her,  as  a  dernier  relort, 
to  have  rccourfe  to  mechanical  dilatation,  a  praiticc  none 
of  the  faculty  had  before  even  fuggeited.  Scnflble  that,  if 
not  Speedily  relieved,  She  mult  fall  a  viflim  to  this  relcnt- 
Jef»  difeafe,  (lie  agreed  to  Submit  implicitly  to  any  plan 
from  the  adoption  of  which  the  fmatlctt  prolpect  of  fucccii 
tiiight  rationally  be  anticipated. 

*•  I  firlt  caution  fly  introduced  a  common  bougie  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  In  this  place,  a  powerful 
refinance  that  occurred,  and  which  occafione  J  my  inllru- 
ment,  on  the  application  of  Somewhat  forcible  prellurc, 
to  bend  in  various  directions,  Seemed  to  conlirm  my 
theory  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  Thus  foiled,  I  ven- 
tured to  fubltitute  a  Small  probang  copioully  charged  with 
oil.  It  was  not  without  iteady  and  continued  efforts  that 
this  operation  was  made  to  dilate  the  ftricture.  After 
having  overcome  this  obstacle,  the  inftrument  defcended 
without  much  difficulty  till  it  reached,  I  Suppoft.il,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ccloplugus  near  the  cardu,  w  hen  a 
Second  impediment  announced  the  cxilience  ot  ano.'her 
Stricture.  The  Same  mcafures  however  at  length  availed 
in  enabling  the  probang  alio  to  force  a  pallage  through 
this  contracted  parr,  when  it  Suddenly  palled  into  the 
Stomach.  The  inftrument  having  been  deliberately  with- 
drawn, as  Soon  as  Mr*.  W.  had  Somewhat  recovered  from 
the  irritation  and  fatigue  produced  by  this,  I  gave  her 
Some  gruel  which  flood  ready,  in  order  that  (lie  might  as- 
certain, by  Sipping  teilurely  a  Small  quantity,  whether 
any  benefit  had  accrued  trom  the  operation.  Upon  at- 
tempting to  Swallow,  flic  found  the  Sormer  impediment  re- 
moved, and  continued  drinking  till  fhe  had  continued  at 
leall  halS  a  pint  of  the  liquid  with  the  greateft  facility  as 
to  the  power  of  deglutition,  though  of  courfc  fome  lore- 
nefs  mult  have  exilied.  Apprehending  that  the  paflagc 
would  not,  by  the  Small  inltrument  employed,  be  Sufficiently 
dilated  to  admit  of  the  ready  ingurgitation  of  folids,  the 
operation  was  repeated  with  a  larger  inftrument  three 
fucceflivc  times,  a  few  days  being  fuffered  to  intervene 
between  each,  in  order  that  the  topical  pain  might  be  al- 
layed by  the  exhibition  of  oily  linCtuics  and  aperients, 
and  by  fomentations.  The  fourth  operation  enabled  her 
to  fwallow  folids  without  experiencing  the  fmalleft  in- 
convenience, a  faculty  (he  ftill  continues  to  exereife  in 
its  fu licit  extent. 

"At 
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"  At  a  further  teftiroony  of  the  efficacy  of  mechanical 
means  in  the  radical  cure  of  this  tremendous  dilcale, 
permit  me  Ihortly  to  add,  that  the  only  daughter  of  the 
above  mentioned  lady,  aged  twelve  years,  had  from  her 
earl  left  infancy,  indeed  from  her  birth,  laboured  under 
Dysphagia  conftricla.  Her  coniiitution  partakes  much 
of  the  nervous  irritability  of  her  mother.  The  want  of 
lubftanttal  food  (for  her  exiftence  had  been  fupported 
by  the  ruction  of  liquid  aliment  alone)  tended  obvioufly 
to  retard  the  phy  Ileal  evolution  of  her  fyftem.  The 
complete  fuccel*  which  bad  crowned  my  efforts  in  the  cafe 
of  Mrs.  W.  naturally  created  an  anxious  wifh  in  the  pa- 
rents to  have  the  fame  means  reforted  to  in  the  prefent 
inliance-;  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  which  my  intelli- 
gent little  patient  was  fully  fatisfied,  and  readily  con- 
tented to  undergo  the  operation,  from  the  fanguine  ex- 
pectation of  deriving  equal  benefit.  It  is  with  fentimentt 
oi  the  greateft  fatislaction  I  amauthorifed  to  ftate,  that 
the  expedient  has  proved  altogether  falutary  and  effica- 
cious. The  texture  of  her  body,  which  previous  to  the 
operation  had  ever  been  extremely  delicate,  has  acquired  a 
wonderful  degree  of  renovated  vigours  »"d  her  Ipirits, 
formerly  fubjefl  to  great  deprefiion,  have  obtained  fucha 
healthy  flow,  that  Ibe  can  now  engage  in  juvenile  amufe- 
raents  with  tbc  greateft  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity." 

i.  Dyfphagia  atonica,  or  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing 
from  debility  of  the  mul'tles  concerned  in  that  act,  is 
perhaps  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  fpeciet  of 
this  genus  by  the  circumftances,  that  tbc  obdruction 
teems  continual,  thus  different  from  the  fpafmodic  >  and 
that  folios  are  more  calily  fwallowed  than  liquids,  which 
does  not  obtain  in  the  fir  (I  fpecies  noticed.  It  is  often 
fy'rupathetic  of  a  morhidly-dillcnded  ftate  of  the  mufcu- 
lar  coat  of  the  Aomach,  dependent  on  the  interrup- 
tion of  nervous  influence.  It  even  idiopathic,  it  Ihould 
be  combated  by  gentle  ftimulants,  among  which  bitters 
perhaps  hold  the  inoft  favoured  rank.  The  moll  inte- 
nding cafe  in  illuftration  of  tbis  difeafe  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  was  publifhed  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Medical  Observations.  The  part  was  prelerved  in  Dr. 
Hunter's  collection.  The  pharynx  was,  in  the  cafe  in 
qucdion,  dilated  at  its  lower  extremity,  into  a  pouch  of 
considerable  fizc,  which  parted  behind  the  cefophagus. 
This  pouch  began  to  be  formed  in  confequence  of  a 
cherry-done  having  relied  there  for  fome  time,  which  had 
made  a  kind  of  bed  for  itfelf.  It  remained  in  that  Gtu- 
ation  tor  three  days,  and  then  was  brought  up  by  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing.  A  part  of  the  food  always  retted 
afterwards  in  the  cavity  made  by  the  cherry-done,  by 
which  it  was  gradually  enlarged.  At  length,  in  the 
courle  of  about  live  years,  the  cavity  was  enlarged  into 
a  bag  of  a-conCderable  lize,  fuflicient  to  contain  feveral 
ounces  of  fluid.  This  bag  palfed  down  a  good  way  be- 
hind the  orlbphagus,  and  the  cefophagus  neceflarily  ac- 
quired a  valvular  communication  with  it.  In  proportion 
as  the  bag  enlarged,  this  valvular  communication  would 
become  more  and  more  complete,  till  at  length  every 
kind  of  food  mutt  have  retted  in  the  bag,  and  could  not 
pjfs  into  the  cefophagus.  In  this  way  the  pcrfon  wasde- 
Itroyed.  The  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  part  of  the  canal  where  fuch  an  accident  could  hap- 
pen. The  pharynx  is  not  contraaed  gradually,  fo  as  to 
lofe  itfelf  inlenfibly  in  the  cefophagus,  but  contracts  itfelf 
rather  fuddenly  at  the  lower  end.  Hence  a  little  recefs 
is  formed,  in  which  an  extraneous  body  may  occafionally 
reft.  This  is  neceflarily  at  the  pofterior  part,  fo  that,  if 
the  recefs  Ihould  be  enlarged  into  a  cavity,  it  mult  pafs 
behind  the  cefophagus. 

Blifters  have  been  found  of  ufe  in  the  paralytic  ftate  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  cefophagus;  and  electricity  has 
been  found  fucceftfu),  with  the  occafional  ftimulus  of 
the  probang.  The  latter  means  we  (hould  ftrongly  recom- 
mend. 

3.  Dyfphagia  globofa,  the  globus  hyftericus  of  Darwin, 
and  the  nervous  quinfey  of  Hebcrden,  is  a  difficulty  of 
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fwallowing  from  wind  in  the  ftomaeh,  fpafinodically  com- 
prefled  into  the  feeling  of  a  ball  attending  into  the  cefo- 
phagus, and  producing  a  fenfc  of  llranguiation.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  appears  to  be  always  connected  wi»b 
it.  This  may  be  produced,  in  its  firft  origin,  by  the. 
many  and  various  caules  acting  on  the  nervousextremi-  • 
ties.  In  the  womb  and  the  alimentary  canal,  the  majo- 
rity of  thefe  caufes  are  applied  ;  while  in  many  indances 
the  brain  itfelf  is  primarily  and  immediately  acted  on  by 
mental  emotion,  and  propagates  through  the  nervous 
fyftem  its  difturbed  date.  According,  then,  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  from  the  difeafed  action  of  which  this  phenomenon 
is  derived,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  fymptomi  peculiar  to 
diforders  of  that  ftructure.  Hence  the  variety  of  appear- 
ances connected  with  this  difeafe  bid  dcfiince  to  arrange- 
ment, and  fimulate,in  their  protciform  and  varying  cha- 
racter, many  of  the  moll  ferious  maladies  ;  and  hence  o<ir 
plan  of  cure  mud  vary  according  as  the  ftomaeh,  the 
brain,  or  the  uterine  fyftem,  is  primarily  affected. 

As  far,  however,  as  regards  the  globus  hydericus  itfelf, 
we  cannot  confidcr  it  as  any  thing  but  a  fymptora  of  the 
irritation  before  defcribed.  We  give  our  nofologili's  own 
reafon  for  inferting  it,  which  it  will  be  feen  does  not  at 
all  impugn  our  opinion.  He  fays;  "This  (Dvfphagia 
globofa)  is  by  no  means  a  mere  fymptom  of  hyfteria,  a* 
is  often  fo  pooled  ;  for  it  as  frequently  occurs  under  the 
influence  of  various  padiona,  as  grief,  fear,  and  anger} 
and  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the  hypochondriacal 
diathefis.  It  is,  however,  for  the  mod  part,  a  fympathetic 
affection,  concatenating  with  the  ftate  of  the  ftomaeh." 
In  fpeaking  of  Dyfpepfia  and  Hylteria,  we  (hall  detail  this 
fubject  in  full  1  for  the  prefent  we  may  remark,  that,  for 
the  removal  of  the  mere  fymptom,  dimulants  of  the  fto- 
maeh are  the  molt  appropriate  palliatives. 

4..  Dyfphagia  uvulola,  or  fwallowing  impeded  by  elon- 
gation of  the  uvula.  This  may  arife  from  fimple  relax- 
ation, from  inflammation,  or  ulceration.  It  is  attended 
with  uneafinefs  and  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  cough,  nau- 
fea,  commonly  a  continual  fpitting,  fometimes  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  Hammering  or  faulty  articulation. 
There  are  two  varieties,  differing  as  they  arife  from  in- 
flammation or  from  relaxation.  In  the  firft,  the  uvula  is 
f welled,  hot,  acutely  painful,  of  a  red  or  livid  colour,  anil 
falls  down  in  an  altered  form.  Sometimes  fuppuration 
comes  on,  and  the  difficulty  both  of  fwallowing  and 
breathing  is  more  confidcrable  than  in.  the  fubfequent  va- 
riety. When  this  complaint  is  very  violent,  there  is  ap- 
parent danger  of  llranguiation.  It  is  cured  by  bleeding 
and  purging  ;  gargling  with  fubadringent  liquids,  and 
fometimes  fcarincation.  In  the  (econd  variety,  the  uvula, 
preserving  its  natural  colour,  is  relaxed,  elongated,  pale, 
or  cedematous. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  fome  occaltons,  the  irritation 
arifing  from  this  elongation  of  the  uvula  is  only  felt  when 
the  mucous  membrane  of  theflomach  and  fauces  is  in  an 
irritable  date.  A  medical  man  applied  to  an  eminent 
lecturer  on  furgery  for  the  purpofe  of  having  a  portion  of 
the  uvula  taken  off.  The  lecturer,  who  had  on  jotne 
former  cafe  remarked  the  fact  jult  noticed,  eluded  the 
performance  of  the  operation  for  fome  days,  and  ilurin* 
that  time  directed  opening  medicine.,  &c.  to  betaken;  ths 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  patient  felt  in  a  li:t!e 
while  no  inconvenience  from  his  elongated  uvula,  al- 
though on  examination  no  diminution  of  its  fize  was  ap- 
parent. The  treatment  of  the  relaxed  uvula  confilli  in 
the  ufe  of  ftimulating  and  aftringeut  gargles,  and  toe 
correction  of  morbid  dates  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  When  thefe  mcalures  arc  unfuc- 
cefsful,  the  extirpation  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula  is  advis- 
able }  for  which,  fee  Suhcery. 

5.  Dyfphagia  linguofa,  fwallowing  ohftrueted  or  trou- 
blefome  from  magnitude  or  protrufion  of  the  tongue. 
Tbis  fpecies  has  two  varieties:  a,  exertoria  t  0,  ranula. 

In  a  exertoria,  the  tongue  is  protruded,  often  with 
enlargement  of  its  fubftance.   As  au  idiopathic  and  cu- 
rable 
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r.i!<lc  sffeclion,  it  is  manifefled  mod  frequently  in  children. 
It  happens  fometimes  immediately  after  birth  ;  at  other* 
in  the  firft  years  of  infancy.  In  both  cafes  this  deformity, 
l»e  it  from  birth  or  accidental,  degenerates  gradually, 
when  it  ii  not  remedied  in  its  beginning,  into  an  habi- 
tual difeafe,  which  increases  with  ace;  and  many  have 
been  afflicted  with  this  deformity  for  life.  An  author  of 
the  fixth  century,  (Jafp.tr  Pouter,  is  the  firft  who  has 
(aid  he  had  (een  children  come  into  the  world  with  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth,  and  "hanging  on  the  chin, 
like  that  of  a  calf  recently  (bin."  Sucn  is  his  expreffion. 
He  confidered  this  vicious  conformation  as  a  phenome- 
non, in  fome  nieafure  foreign  to  the  art ;  at  an  incurable 
monftrofity.  The  fame  cafe  has  been  obferved,  with  a 
little  more  exaflnefs,  by  Zacclms;  this  phyfician  fpeakt 
of  having  feen,  in  1618,  at  Rome,  a  new-born  child,  very 
Itrong  and  well  formed,  w  ho  had  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth,  the  length  at  leaft  of  three  fingers  breadth ;  it 
was  a  little  wider  and  a  little  thicker  than  it  ufually  is  at 
that  age;  when  the  child  moved  it,  and  drew  it  in,  one 
could  judge  how  much  it  exceeded  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  Neverthelefs,  it  fucked  pretty  well,  provided 
the  nurfe's  nipple  was  large  and  elongated  ;  for  it  could 
not  execute  the  fame  function  with  another  nurfe,  whofe 
nipple  was  (hort  and  thin.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  about 
fourteen  months,  it  ate  and  drank  pretty  freely,  although 
it  had,  night  and  day,  a  portion  of  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth  (  it  began  even  to  pronounce  fome  words,  when  it 
died, without  Zacchias  having  known  the  caufeof  its  death. 

The  firll  appearance  of  the  difeafe  is  generally  loon 
after  birtb,  though  inftances  (fee  the  Memoir  of  Citizen 
La  (Tut  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  National  Inftitute  of 
Science  and  Arts  in  France)  are  not  wanting  to  (how 
that  the  difeafe  has  exifted  before  birth.  In  either  cafe, 
however,  the  point  of  the  tongue  tumefies,  is  prolonged 
by  little  and  little  out  of  the  mouth,  till  it  is  found  ex- 
tending even  upon  the  chin.  Suffering  the  child  to  fuck 
much  increafes  this  elongation)  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
tongue  extends  and  tumefies,  it  draws  with  it,  by  its 
weight,  the  os  hyoides  and  the  fuperior  part  of  the  la- 
rynx, which  contributes  to  render  deglutition  ftill  more 
difficult.  The  continual  and  very-abundant  effufion  of 
laliva,  which  is  no  longer  retained  in  the  mouth,  induces 
thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  throat;  the  incifivc  and  canine 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  thrown  forward,  and  partly 
*juit  their  alveoli;  the  tongue,  rubbing  againft  thefe  dil- 
placed  and  worn  teeth,  excoriates  and  bleeds;  the  lower 
jaw  always  hangs  down,  and  projects  a  little  forward  t 
the  under  lip  reverfes,  and  projects  5  the  fuperior  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  hollowed  by  degrees  in  its  middle,  de- 
prived at  length  of  teeth  by  the  preflure  and  motion  of 
the  tongue,  which  forms  there  a  kind  of  furrow  to  lodge 
itlelf ;  in  fine,  this  organ,  at  times  more,  at  others  lets, 
tumefied,  hangs  conftantly  out  of  the  mouth.  Such  are 
the  fymptom*  which  cbaraftcrife  this  difeafe  when  it  is 
inveterate  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  does  not  abfolutely  pre- 
vent fpeecb  and  deglutition  ;  but  the  found  of  the  voice 
is  barfli,  and  deglutition  is  always  more  or  lefs  reftrifred. 

The  firft  attempts  which  were  made  to  cure  this  difeafe 
were  by  amputating  the  protruded  part  of  the  tongue; 
and  the  fear  of  h.-cmorrhage  alone  retrained  the  hands  of 
the  furgeons  ot  the  fifteenth  century.  It  feetn*  that  we 
have  nooccafion  for  this  violent  praftice ;  for  it  has  been 
(hown  by  Laflus,  in  the  Memoir  above  mentioned,  on  the 
cleared  grounds,  that,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  pro. 
truded  tongue  is  rcduceabic  by  gradual  preflure,  and  that 
:>  bandage  lo  placed  as  to  keep  the  mouth  (hut  will  gene- 
rally be  fufficient  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  fimple  congestion 
or  inflammation  is  prefent,  in  confequence  of  the  return 
of  blood  being  prevented  by  the  unnatural  pofition  of 
the  organ.  Ot  courfe,  when  degenerations  of  ftruelu re 
have  occurred,  the  morbid  enlargements  will  require  the 
application  of  ligatures  or  extirpation  with  the  knife.  See 


jg.  D.  ranula,  is  an  intomefcence  under  thetongtte, 
named  from  its  fitoation  in  the  vena:  raninse,  or 
perhaps  from  its  altering  the  voice  of  the  patient-.  This 
tumour  is  feated  on  either  fide  of  the  fraenum.  It  i* 
round,  of  a  greyifh  colour  like  an  hydatid,  foft,  compref- 
fible,  indolent,  and,  in  the  early  Rage,  almoft  tranfpiren*. 
At  firft  it  is  of  about  the  fame  fire  as  a  nut  or  a  cherry  ; 
but  by  degrees  its  volume  becomes  much  more  confidcr- 
ab!e.  This  alfo  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  young 
children:  its  occurrence  in  adults  is  more  uncommon. 
It  confifts  of  a  fucceflive  dilatation  of  the  excretory  tube 
of  the  fubmaxillary  or  elfe  of  the  Sublingual  gland,  the 
orifice  of  which  duct,  is  by  fome  caufe  or  another  (topped 
up,  or  obliterated  ;  fo  that  the  confined  faliva  accumu- 
lates, becomes  vifcid,  and  ccafes  to  flow  in  the  ufu.il 
manner.  In  proportion  as  the  ranula  increafes,  the  inci- 
pient (late  of  it  having  been  neglected,  its  enlarged  fire 
raifes  up  the  tongue,  and  forces  it  backward  ;  the  conie- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  raaftication,  deglutition,  and 
refpiration,  are  obftrutted.  The  voice  becomes  indis- 
tinct and  hoarfe;  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  reltrained  : 
it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  mouth.  By  degrees,  the  in- 
ciforand  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  areloofened;  the 
layer  of  mufcles,  compofmg  the  lower  parietes  of  the 
mouth,  is  deprefled;  and  the  fwelling,  having  attained  a 
confiderable  fizc,  makes  a  very  manifeft  prominence  be- 
neath the  chin.  In  this  advanced  ftage,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  it  has  exifted  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  praftitioncis 
occafionatly  (ee  inftances  of,  the  appearance  of  the  fwell- 
ing is  quite  altered  from  what  it  originally  was.  The 
tumour  is  now  hard,  elattic,  painful,  and  ulcerated :  it 
is  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  not  fit ua ted  at  the  lide 
of  the  frx-nura,  but  anteriorly  under  the  tongue,  to  which 
it  is  clofcly  adherent.  The  mouth  emits  a  very  fetid 
fruell )  and  the  breathing  is  fo  much  obftructcd,  that  the 
patient,  through  fear  of  luffocating,  is  obliged  to  lie  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  when  he  goes  to  deep. 

While  a  ranula  is  recent,  the  ttuid  which  it  contains  is 
a  vifcid  faliva,  refembling  the  white  of  egg,  but  fore- 
times of  rather  a  yellow  colour.  In  time  it  is  gradual:/ 
changed,  becoming  turbid  and  puriform  ;  and,  in  certain 
inftances,  foft,  fria.-le,  greyifh,  concretions,  from  the  fize 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  almond,  commonly  called  falivary 
calculi,  are  found  in  the  kind  of  cyft,  which  is  produced 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  falivary  duct.  Thefe  calculi  ef* 
fentially  confift  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  phofphate  of 
lime,  united  with  a  mucilaginous  fubltance. 

The  tumour  is  often  of  a  fcrofulous  kind,  and  con- 
tains  a  thick  purulent  matter.  It  has  been  ftyled  a  AyrfVi- 
tid,  and  is  (aid  by  Sicbold  to  be  an  expnnfion  of  VVhar- 
ton"s  duct.  When  it  grows  fuddenly,  both  the  fpeecb 
and  Swallowing  are  impeded,  with  much  pain  ;  but  >t  ge- 
nerally increases  gradually,  and  its  effects  arc  not  violent. 
Inftances,  it  is  (aid,  have  occurred  of  thefe  tumours  de- 
generating into  cancers;  but  this  is  highly  improbable. 
They  are  with  great  difficulty  difperfed  or  bepught  to 
fuppuration,  and  generally  require  the  knife  for  their 
removal.  And  indeed  it  hat  been  aflerted  on  refpeftable 
authority,  tint  a  ranula,  whether  recent  or  inveterate,  can- 
not be  cured  except  by  a  furgical  operation.  See  Surgery. 

The  fpecics  is  found  occaiionally  as  a  fymptom  in  bron- 
choccle  and  other  caufes  of  external  preflure. 

Genus  IV.  Dtpfifu,  [from  h^a.*,  to  be  thirfty.]  Mor- 
bid  thirft  ;  trw  deiire  for  drinking  exceflive  or  impaired. 
This  genus  contains  two  fpecies. 

1.  Dipfofis  avens,  conftant  thirft  with  acidity  of  the 
fauces.  This  fpecies  is  generally  found  in  fevers,  fluxes, 
dropfy,  &c.  Many  cafes  are  on  record  in  which  this  af- 
fection has  reached  an  sfionifhing  height.  There  are 
(brae  authentic  records  which  feem  to  Ihow  that  it  is  ;tit 
idiopathic  difeafe.  See  the  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  a  cafe  by  Dr.  Dycc ;  and  vol.  iv.  of  the  lame 
work,  the  cafes  of  Dr.  Domeier  and  Tuaam  Peaal.  In 
thele,  aridity  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx,  the  probable 
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catifeof  rtiirft,  was  prefent,  excepting  the  bit,  at  moft  with- 
out conflitutional  difturbancc. 

The  bed  treatment  appenrs  to  be  to  evacuate  the  bowels, 
andthcufeof  mineral  acid*.  Of  courfe,  when  the  difeale 
i»  tracerhle,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  Co  in  all, 
to  execflive  depletion  by  fa  eat,  urine,  &c.  to  nervous  de- 
rangement, inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  or  any  other 
difcalcd  Itatc,  the  correction  of  t hat  flate  demands  our 
firit  consideration.  For  an  aftonifhing  cafe,  in  which  two 
hundred  pints  of  wine,  and  the  fame  of  water,  were  drunk 
daily,  fee  the  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  crnt.  vii.  and  for  another, 
in  which  eighty  meafures  of  liquid  wcretakenin  daily, 
fee  Biaiiinger  in  the  Aft.  Helvet.  vii,  p.  16. 

».  Dipfofis  expert,  or  conliant  want  of  thirft.  Ctillen 
was  of  opinion,  that  this  always  indicated  an  affection  of 
the  fenforium  commune.  S.iuvages,  however,  relates  two 
cafes  of  patients  in  whom  it  formed  an  original  difeafe  : 
the  one  a  learned  and  excellent  member  of  the  academy 
of  Touloulc,  who  never  thirfied,  and  puffed  whole  months 
wi:liuut  drinking  inthehotteft  part  of  the  fummer  ;  the 
other  a  woman,  who  for  forty  days  abliaincd  altogether 
from  drinking,  not  having  had  the  imallef*  deGre,  and 
who  was  nevcrthelefs  of  a  warm  and  iralciblc  tempera- 
ment. See  another  cafe  that  continued  for  fome  years, 
iu  the  Ephcm.  Nat.  Cur.  cent.  v.  and  vi. 

Genus  V.  l.inwfn,  [from  X*u»t,  hunger.]  Morbid  Ap- 
petite; i.  e.  excefhvc  or  depraved.  The  following  arc  the 
leven  fpecies,  with  their  varieties. 

1.  J.imofis  avenj,  infaiiable  craving  for  food.  We 
hive  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 
«.  L.  fyncoptica,  from  a  feeling  of  faintnefs  and  inani- 
This  diforder,  we  believe,  is  feldom  idiopathic  s 
e  frequently  depend*  on  very  general  gaftric  dilturb- 
mid  is  certainly  connected  with  deficient  action  of 
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the  abforbents.  In  tlie  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliii.  1745,  •»  » 
lingular  cafe  related  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  of  a  boy  twelve 
years  old,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  inanition,  had  fo  ftrong 
a  craving,  that  he  would  gnaw  his  own  flefh  when  not 
fupplied  with  food.  When  awake,  he  was  conftantly  de- 
vouring, though  whatever  he  fwallowed  was  foon  after- 
wards rejected.  The  food  given  him  confifted  of  bread, 
meat,  beer,  milk,  water,  butter,  checfe,  lugar,  treacle, 
puddings,  pies,  fruits,  broth,  potatoes;  and  of  thefe  he 
lwallowed  in  fix  iuccelfive  days  jUatbs.  1  ox.  avoirdupois, 
being  6+1  bs.  a-day  on  an  average.  The  difeafe  conti- 
nued for  a- year. 

.  It  is  occasionally  produced  by  worms.  See  a  curious 
cafe  of  Dr.  Burroughs,  Phil.  Tranf.  xxii.  1700;  in  which 
the  patient  from  this  affection  was  rendered  capable  of 
devouring  an  ordinary  leg  of  mutton  at  a  meal  for  feve- 
ral  days  together,  and  fed  greedily  alio  on  fow- thirties 
and  other  coarfe  plant*.  Voracity  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  fymptom  in  worms. 

0.  L,  belluonum,  from  habitual  indulgence  in  large  and 
frequent  meals.  Habit,  induced  by  idlcncfs,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  moft  frequent  caufe  of  gluttony.  The  unoccu- 
pied perfon  perpetually  eats,  unlefs  difeafe  impedes  this 
fenfual  gratification.  Sometimes,  however,  it  teems  that 
an  idiolynrracy  of  a  peculiar  nature  difpofes  to  exceffive 
appetite.  In  a  cafe  we  thall  prclently  quote,  not  only 
the  father,  but  nine  font,  were  remarkable  for  the  vora- 
cioufnefs  of  their  appetite.  This  affection  can  fcarcely 
be  called  a  difeafe;  lor,  without  entering  into  any  dif- 
cuflion  on  the  caufe  of  hunger,  we  may  remark  that  that 
feafation  evidently  depends  on  fome  action  of  the  flomach. 
Whatever  that  may  be,  if  it  is  increafed  without  pain  or 
derangement  of  the  digeftive  or  any  other  function,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  no  more  reafon  for  calling  this  a 
difeafe  than  the  great  strength  which  we  remark  in  fome 
men,  and  which  evidently  depends  on  exceffive  power  of 
Uie  mule  let.  Hence  it  appears  how  abfurd  thofe  attempts 
muff,  be  which  have  been  made  to  remove  this  idiofyn- 
cracy  by  acids,  opium,  &c.  in  a  word  by  any  treatment 
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but  the  moral.  The  unfortunate  individuals  afflicted 
with  this  propenfiry  are  feldom  fo  robuff  as  thofe  of  more 
moderate  appetite  ;  and  they  leldom,  according  to  the  tef  • 
timony  of  M.  Percy,  live  beyond  the  age  of  forty  years. 
In  moft  of  the  cafes  on  record,  the  fkin  appears  to  be  the 
p-ur  whence  the  turpi  us  of  proviliou  is  thrown  off;  the 
ftools  and  urine  being  commonly  in  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion. 

It  would  be  improper,  in  a  work  of  this  fort,  to  pafs 
over  the  molt  remarkable  cafe  we  are  acquainted  with  j 
although,  from  its  frequent  quotation,  it  is  probably 
known  to  molt  of  our  n;«<lk:il  reader;. 

The  cite  is  tli.it  of  the  famous  1 urarr,  who  was  known 
to  all  P.-.ris,  and  who  dint  at  Verfaille*  about  the  year 
1800,  at  the  age  of  twe;;ty-i'.x  years.  M.  1c  Baron  Percy, 
who  faw  Tanrc,  and  who  made  lome  inveftig.uions  re- 
flecting this  lingular  perfoliate,  has  given  us  the  hiftory 
of  him,  in  a  very  curious  Memoir  on  Polyphagy.  At 
fleventcen  years  of  age,  Tar.ire  weighed  only  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  was  already  able  to  eat,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  quarter  of  a  bullock  of  that  weight.  Having 
left  his  parents  when  very  young,  (he  was  of  the  environs 
of  Lyons,)  fometimes  Pegging,  fomctimes  Dealing,  to 
obtain  fubliftence,  he  attache  it  himfelf  to  one  of  the 
mountebank  fhowson  the  boulevards.  One  time,  on  the 
ftage,  he  defied  the  public  to  fatiate  him;  and  ate  in  a 
few  minutes  a  pannier-full  of  apples,  furnifhed  by  one  of 
the  fpeftators;  he  fwallowed  flints,  corks,  and  all  that 
was  p relented  to  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
Tarare  entered  into  the  army  ;  he  ferved  all  the  young 
men  in  eafy  circumftances  in  the  company,  did  all  their 
jobs  for  them,  and  ate  up  the  rations  they  left  for  him. 
Famine  nevcrthelefs  gained  upon  him  ;  he  fell  Cck,  and 
was  taken  to  the  military  hofpit.il  at  Soultz.  On  the  day 
of  his  entry  he  received  a  quadruple  allowance)  he  de- 
voured the  food  refufed  by  the  other  patients,  and  the 
fcraps  about  the  kitchen  ;  but  his  hunger  could  not  thus 
be  appeafed.  He  got  into  the  apothecary's  room,  and 
there  ate  the  poultices,  and  every  thing  he  could  feize. 
"  Let  a  perfon  imagine,"  fays  M.  Percy,  "all  that  domeftic 
and  w  ild  animals,  the  molt  filthy  and  ravenous,  are  capa- 
ble of  devouring;  and  they  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
appetite,  as  wellas  the  wants,  of  Tarare.*'  He  would  eat 
dogs  and  cats.  One  day,  in  the  prefence  of  the  chief 
phyfician  of  the  army,  Dr.  Lorence,  he  feized  by  the  neck 
and  paws  a  large  living  cat,  tore  open  its  belly  with  hi* 
teeth,  fucked  its  blood,  and  devoured  it,  leaving  no  part 
of  it  but  the  bare  fkeleton  ;  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
threw  up  the  hairs  of  the  cat,  jult  as  birds  of  prey  and 
other  carnivorous  animals  do.  Tarare  liked  the  flefli  of 
ferpents  5  he  managed  them  familiarly,  and  ate  alive  the 
largeft  fnakes,  without  leaving  any  part  of  them.  Ho 
fwallowed  a  Urge  eel  alive,  without  chewing  it ;  but  we 
thought  we  perceived  him  crufh  its  head  between  bis 
teeth.  He  ate,  in  a  few  inlbntu,  the  dinner  prepared  for 
fifteen  German  labourers!  this  repaft  was  coinpofed  of 
four  bowls  of  curdled  milk,  and  two  enormous  hard  pud- 
dings. After  this,  the  belly  of  Tarare,  commonly  lank 
and  wrinkled,  was  diftended  like  a  balloon  :  he  wenc 
away,  and  flept  until  the  next  day,  and  was  not  incom- 
moded by  it.  M.  Comville,  the  furgeon- major  of  the 
holpital  where  Tarare  then  was,  made  him  fwallow  a 
wooden  cafe,  enclofing  a  fheet  of  white  paper  1  he  voided 
it  the  follow  ing  day  by  the  anns,  and  the  paper  was  un- 
injured. The  f,eneral-in-chief  had  him  brought  before 
him  ;  and,  after  having  devoured  in  bis  prefence  nearly 
thirty  pounds  of  raw  liver  and  lights,  Tarare  again 
fwallowed  the  wooden  cafe,  in  which  was  placed  a  letter 
to  a  French  officer,  who  was  a  prifoner  to  the  enemy. 
Tarare  let  out,  was  taken,  flogged,  iinprifoned  ;  voided 
the  wooden  c.ile,  which  he  had  retained  thirty  hours,  and 
had  the  aildrefs  to  fwallow  it  again,  to  conceal  the  know* 
ledge  of  its  contents  from  the  enemy. 

Tliey  tried  to  cure  him  oHhis  infaiiable  hunger,  by  the 
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life  of  acid*,  preparations  of  opium,  and  pilli  of  tobacco; 
but  nothing  diminifttcd  his  appetite  and  his  gluttony. 
He  went  about  the  fhughtcr-houfes  and  bye-placet,  to 
difpute  with  dogs  and  waives  the  mod  ililgufting  ali- 
ments. Tlie  fcrvants  of  the  hofpit.il  furpriled  him  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  patients  who  It  a  J  been  bled,  and  in  the 
dead-room  devouring  the  bodies.  A  child  fourteen 
months  old  disappeared  fuddenly  ;  fearful  fufpicions  fell 
on  Tarare  j  they  drov  •  him  from  the  holpital.  M-  Percy 
lull  Cjht  of  hint  for  lour  years :  at  the  end  of  this  time 
l,e  (aw  Tarare  at  the  civil  liofpital  at  Verlaiiles,  where  he 
was  perilliing  in  a  tabid  ftate.  This  diftrale  had  put  a 
Itop  to  hii  gluttonous  appetite.  He  at  length  died  in  a 
liaie  of  confuraption,  and  worn  out  by  a  purulent  and 
fetid  diarrhoea,  which  announceda  general  fuppurationof 
the  vilcera  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  His  body,  as  foon 
as  he  was  dead,  bcome  a  prey  to  an  horrible  corruption. 
The  entrails  were  putrefied,  confounded  together,  and 
immerfed  in  pus  :  the  liver  was  exceffively  lar^e,  void  of 
confidence,  and  in  a  putrefcent  date}  the  gall-bladder 
was  of  confiderablr  magnitude ;  the  lioinach,  in  a  lax 
Hate,  and  having  ulcerated  patches  difperfed  about  it, 
covered  aim  oft  lite  while  of  the  abdominal  region.  The 
itench  of  the  body  was  io  infupportable,  that  M.  Teffier, 
chief  furgcon  of  the  holpital,  could  not  carry  his  invelti- 
garion  to  any  further  extent. 

Tarare  was  of  a  middic-fized  ftaturc;  his  habit  of  body 
was  weak  and  (lender  ;  he  was  not  of  a  ferocious  fpirit; 
his  look  was  timid ;  the  little  hair  he  had  preferved,  al- 
though very  young,  was  very  fair,  and  extremely  line. 
His  cheeks  were  fallow,  and  furrowed  by  long  and  deep 
wrinkles  ■  on  diftending  them,  he  could  hold  in  them  as 
many  as  a  dozen  eggs  or  apples.  His  mouth  was  very 
large  ;  be  had  hardly  any  lips ;  he  had  all  his  teeth  ;  the 
mo  I  a  res  were  much  worn,  and  the  colour  of  their  enamel 
Itreaked  like  marble  ;  the  fpace  between  the  jaws,  when 
they  were  fully  feparated,  mcafured  about  four  inches  i 
in  this  ftate,  with  the  head  inclined  backwards,  the 
mo  tit  It  and  cefophagus  formed  a  rectilinear  canal,  into 
which  a  cylinder  of  a  foot  in  circumfetence  could  be  in- 
troduced without  touching  the  palate.  Tarare,  fays  M. 
Percy,  was  conftantly  covered  with  fweat ;  and  from  his 
body,  always  burning  hot,  a  vapour  arofe,  fenfible  to  the 
fight,  and  ftill  more  to  to  the  fmell.  He  often  Itank  to 
Juch  a  degree,  that  be  could  not  be  endured  within  the 
dial  a  nee  of  twenty  paces.  He  was  fubjeft  to  a  flux  from 
the  bowels  i  and  his  dejections  were  fetid  beyond  all  con- 
ception. When  be  had  not  eaten  copioufly  within  a  fbort 
time,  tbe  (kin  of  his  belly  would  wrap  almoft  round  his 
body.  When  be  was  well  fatiated  with  food,  the  vapour 
from  bis  body  irereafed,  bis  cheeks  and  his  eyes  became 
ol  a  vivid  red  j  a  brutal  fomnolcnce,  and  a  fort  of  hebi- 
tilde,  came  over  him  while  he  digefted.  He  was  in  this 
flate  troubled  with  noify  belching tj  and  made,  in  moving 
his  jaw,  fomc  motions  like  tliole  of  deglutition.  M. 
Percy  never  faw  in  bim  any  figns  of  rumination.  Tarare 
was  almoft  devoid  of  force  and  of  ideas.  When  be  had 
eaten  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  his  hunger  only  ap- 
pealed, be  was  quick  and  active  i  be  was  heavy  and  fleepy 
only  when  he  bad  eaten  to  excefs. 

Another  cafe,  very  fimilac  to  the  above,  was  brought 
into  view  about  the  fame  time  at  Liverpool  that  the  firft 
was  at  Paris  j  and  the  fubject  of  it  was  alfo  a  foldier  in 
the  French  fervice.  This  cale  is  recorded  in  the  article 
Hunger,  vol.  ix. 

J'hcfe  are  our  modern  inftancet.  A  few  ancient  ones, 
to  which  fome  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  not  give  full 
crt.!it,  are  related  under  the  word' Gluttony,  vol.  viii. 

1  he  writer  of  tbe  article  Medicine  in  the  Ency.  Brit, 
has  observed,  that  the  pylorus  being  too  large  has  lome- 
times  caufed  this  difeafe.  We  need  not  remark  on  the 
abfurditv  of  this  fuppofltion ;  becaufe  every  thing  we 
know  of  thefe  cafes  evidently  (hows  that  the  digedion  of 
iood  is  properly  performed,  a  fa  A  quite  incompatible  with 
the  idea  that  tbe  pylorus  lets  the  food  pafs  too  quickly. 


In  that  cafe,  indeed,  the  food  would  pafs  almoft  un- 
changed, and  the  [tools  would  of  courfe  be  unnatural, 
and  in  large  quantity)  appearances  actually  the  reverie 
of  tbofe  we  have  detailed.  It  is  but  ju  ft  ice,  however,  to 
ftate,  that  in  lientery,  a  difeafe  in  which  much  food  is 
taken,  this  conformation  has  been  discovered. 

y.  L.  cxhauftoruro,  or  voracity  from  exluuftion,  a* 
in  the  event  of  long  abftinertce,  fevers,  or  exceffive  dif- 
charge.  This  can  only  be  conlidered  as  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon rendered  more  mtnifelt  by  its  exciting  catties 
being  longer  or  more  intenfely  applieJ.  It  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  danger  of  gratifying 
the  appetite  to  its  full  extent  after  long  abftiiience.  Irons 
whatever  caufe  it  may  be  produced.  After  long  faftintr, 
indeed,  fo  many  have  been  the  fatal  iullances  that  have 
occurred  from  a  full  meal,  that  it  is  now  popularly 
known  and  guarded  againft.  After  recovery  from  fevers 
and  other  exbaufting  affections,  in  which  for  a  long  pe- 
riod little  or  no  lultcnance  has  been  taken,  the  lame  rule 
(hould  in  a  minor  degree  be  retained)  but  this  regulation 
is  not  practifed  even  by  our  profcflional  brethren,  who 
are  often  found  to  prefcribe  tonics  and  dimulantson  the 
recovery  ol  patients  from  febrile  affections.  Tbe  lamer 
regard  to  quality  is  perhaps  equally  ellcntial ;  but,  as  tbe 
dietetic  arrangements  of  convatefcenta  will  be  fully 
treated  of,  and  as  no  very  great  errors  are  commanly 
committed  on  this  head,  we  (hall  pafs  it  over,  leaving  as 
a  general  direction,  the  precept  of  Horace- 
Nil  nib*  lene  decet 
Vacuis  coniraittcrc  venis. 

».  Limofis  expersi  lofsorwantof  appetite,  without  any 
other  apparent  affection  of  tbe  ftomacb.  This  is  the  ge- 
nus Anorexia  of  Sauvages,  Linnseus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and 
Cullen.  Sauvages  has  thirteen  Ipecies,  which  would 
here  rank  as  varieties,  but  which,  as  Cullen  juftly  ob- 
serves, belong  rather  to  the  genus  (in  the  prefent  fyftem, 
fpecies)  of  dyfpepfy.  The  following  have  perhaps  a  fair 
claim  to  be  noticed. 

«.  L.  defeflbrum;  from  too  great  fatigue,  or  the  ex- 
pectation being  worn  out  by  delay. 

fi.  L.  pathetnatica  j  from  violent  paflion  or  other  ab- 
forption  of  the  mind.  This  is  chiefly  produced  by  fevere 
grief,  terror,  ardent  defire  of  obtaining  an  object  of  pur- 
luit,  or  religious  enthuliafm.  Of  the  firlt  we  have  an  in. 
terefting  cale  by  Dr.  Eccles,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
EfTays  for  1710,  of  a  young  lady  about  lixteen  years  of 
age,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  fudden  death  of  an  in- 
dulgent father,  was  thrown  into  a  ftate  of  tetanus,  or  ri- 
gidity of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  of 
thole  of  deglutition,  accompanied  with  a  total  lofs  of 
defire  for  food,  as  well  as  incapacity  of  fwallowing  it, 
for  two  long  and  didinct  periods  of  time  1  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  for  thirty-four,  and  inthefecond,  which  occurred 
fttortly  afterwards,  for  fifty-four,  days  j  "all  which  time 
foblierves  the  writer)  of  her  firft  and  fecond  fadings,  the 
declared  fhe  had  no  fenfe  of  hunger  or  third  ;  and,  when 
they  were  over,  fhe  bad  not  loft  much  of  her  flefh."  Sau- 
vages alludes  to  a  fimilar  effect  produced  by  religious  ma- 
nia, and  nymphomania.    Nofol.  ii-  p.  S05, 

y.  L.  pro  tract  a  ;  enabling  tbe  fyltem  to  fuftain  ajrnolt 
total  abftinence  for  a  long  and  indefinite  time  without 
faintnefs.  As  gluttony,  or  a  defire  to  be  perpetually 
eating,  may  be  acquired  by  habit,  fo  may  fading.  The 
appetite  of  hunger  teems,  from  various  cafes,  almoft  as 
capable  of  being  triumphed  over  as  other  appetites,  and 
the  body  of  being  nouriflicd  by  a  very  trifling  quantity 
of  food,  and  for  many  weeks,  perhaps  months,  even  by 
water  alone.  See  Marcardicr  in  Journal  de  Medecine, 
torn,  xxxiii.  Schenck,  lib.  iii.  obf.  39.  Waldfcbmid, 
Din",  de  his  qui  din  vivunt  fine  alitnento. 

One  of  the  beft-known  and  bed-marked  examples  in 
our  own  day,  is  that  of  Anne  Moore  of  Tutbury.  She 
was  fufficiently  afcertained  to  be  .1  grofs  impoftor,  in 
pretending  to  be  able  to  live  without  aay  food  whatever : 

but 
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but  fhe  Teems,  from  long  Ir.bit,  to  have  loft  all  pleafura- 
ble  defire  for  food,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  lubfifting 
upon  very  fimple  liquidsalone.  She  was  at  firft  induced  to 
tht*  habit  by  an  extreme  difficulty  of  deglution  ;  and  fhe 
at  length  carried  the  habit  Co  far  at,  Ay  deception,  eafily 
to  excite  a  general  belief  that  (he  never  fwallowcd  any 
thing  either  liquid  or  folid.  Tlie  intelligent  committee, 
who  fa  laudably  formed  themfctves  into  a  watch  to  deter- 
mine the  ftate  of  the  fact,  hv  a  conftant  attendance  upon 
her  perfon  for  a  month,  (uftkiently  proved  that  fhe  could 
not  live  for  ten  days  without  fwallowing  fame  portion  of 
liquid.  In  their  report  they  tell  it*,  th.it  "  on  the  eighth 
t\-\y  (lie  was  exceedingly  diftreflcd,"  her  pulfe  had  in- 
errafed  till  it  had  amounted  to  145  Itrokes  in  a  minute  \ 
and  "  fa  lar  was  flic  reduced  on  the  ninth  day,  that  roe 
became  in  danger  of  expiring}"  while  a  few  hour*  after- 
wards, when  fhe  was  compelled  to  confefs  the  i  in  poll  u  re 
(lie  had  praftiled,  "  the  pulfe  at  one  wrift  had  entirely 
ceiftd,  and  the  other  feemed  drawn  to  a  thread."  Yet 
*•  on  the  whole,"  fay  the  committee,  "  though  this  wo- 
man is  a  bafe  impoftor  with  refpect  to  her  pretence  of 
tutul  abftinence  from  all  food  whatever,  liquid  or  folid, 
yeX/he  can,  perhupe,  endure  the  priratinn  of  Jot  id  find  longer 
I  Am  any  other  per/on,  It  it  thought  by  thofe  h*Jt  ac- 
quainted with  her,  that  fhe  exilted  on  a  mere  trifle,  and 
that  from  hence  came  the  temptation  to  fay  that  fhe  did 
not  take  any  thing.  If,  therefore,  any  of  her  friend* 
could  have  conveyed  a  bottle  of  water  to  her,  unfeen  by 
the  watch,  and  fhe  could  have  occafionally  drunk  of  it, 
little  doubt  is  entertained  that  (he  would  have  gone 
through  the  month's  trial  with  credit.  The  daughter 
fays,  that  her  mother's  principal  food  is  tea  ;  and  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  true."  Full  Expofureof  Anne 
Moore,  the  pretended  fading  woman  of  Tutbury. 

The  cafe  of  Mary  Thomas,  a  poor  Welch  woman  of 
Merionethfhirc,  refembles  in  fame  points  that  of  Anne 
Moore,  but  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  becaufeher  mor- 
bid ftate  was  much  feverer;  and  had  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion, comprehending  the  greater  portion  of  a  century. 
And  it  occurred  about  the  fame  time  1  a*  Mr.  James 
Ward,  a  royal  academician,  publifhed  "  Some  Account" 
of  both  thefe  extraordinary  women,  "accompanied  with 
Portrait*  and  illuftrative  Etchings,"  (1813.)  for  he  vi- 
iited  them  a*  an  artift.  From  hi*  narrative  it  appear*, 
"  that  Mary  Thomas  ha*  cxiftcd  between  feventy  and 
eighty  year*  almoft  without  food  ;  and  certainly,  accor- 
ding to  evidence  that  doe*  not  appear  in  any  way  objec- 
tionable, for  ten  whole  yean,  without  the  leaf}  particle 
of  nutriment  of  any  kind  or  farm  parting  her  lips,  and 
without  mowing  any  fenfibility  or  knowledge  of  external 
events ;  and  ha*  had,  in  that  time,  no  excreraentitious 
difcharges  from  the  inreftines  or  urinary  bladder.  In 
1811  this  woman  was  ftill  living}  and,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary tenacity  to  life  which  fhe  evidently  pofTeffes,  un- 
der circumftances  that  would  have  abridged  the  days  of 
any  other  human  creature,  though  now  80  years  old,  fhe 
may,  perhaps,  long  enough  furvive  to  have  her  hiftory 
more  explicitly  detailed,  and  the  facts  connected  with  her 
peculiar  ftate  decidedly  unfolded."  This  expectation 
was,  however,  defeated  by  the  death  of  Mary  Thotna* 
during  the  year  in  which  this  acconnt  was  written. 

On  enquiring  into  the  hiftory  of  this  cafe,  a  fact  has 
arifen  of  fame  importance.  Mr.  Pennant,  whofe  reputa* 
rion  for  every  thing  excellent  is  ftill  frefh  in  our  minds, 
faw  Mary  Thomas  in  the  year  1770;  and  his  relation 
agrees  fa  roach  with  Mr.  Ward'*,  that  they  mutually  fup- 
port  each  other,  and  give  a  degree  of  credibility  to  an 
otherwise  incredible  cafe. 

The  great  attention  which  was  beftowed  by  the  philo- 
iophicaT  world  on  the  above  cafe*,  together  with  the 
•pi rit  of  inquiry  which  ftill  exilts  as  to  the  portability  of 
lubfifting  without  food,  has  induced  us  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  paper  in  the  Harleian  Mifcellany 
xt  being  perhaps  not  without  fame  degree  of  tntereft. 
The  title  of  the  paper  ij,  "  A  Difcourfc  upon  prodigious 


Abftinence;  occaGoned  by  the  Twelvemonth'*  Fading  of 
Martha  Taylor,  the  famed  Derbylhire  Daml'ch  proving 
that,  without  any  Miracle,  the  Texture  of  Human  Bo- 
dies may  he  fa  altered,  that  Life  may  be  long  continued 
without  the  fupplies  of  M;at  and  Drink.  By  John  Rey- 
nolds. Humbly  offered  to  the  Royal  Society.  London: 
Printed  for  Ncvil  Summons,  at  the  fign  of  the  Three 
Crowns,  near  Holboiirn  Conduit }  and  tor  Dorman  New- 
man, at  the  Surgeons  Arms  in  Little  Britain.  i<55y  " 
Quarto,  containing  37  pages,  befides  the  Title  and  Dedi- 
cation. Hurt.  Mijrctt.  vol.  i v.  p  4.3. 

The  exordium,  confining  of  a  collection  of  fimilar  in- 
fiances,  bears  (Iron™  testimony  of  fuch  occafional  devia- 
tions from  the  courfe  of  nature ;  and  we  mud  confers, 
although  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  it,  we  are  by  no  means 
to  disregard  fuch  a  mafs  of  evidence,  fince  many  other 
fact*  lets  palpable  to  the  community  at  large,  and  much 
lefs  fufceptiblc  of  proof,  are  believed,  although  equally 
inexplicable.  Credulity  and  incredulity  arc  alike  the 
offspring  of  unreflecting  habits.  Too  great  a  pliability 
on  the  one  fide,  and  too  much  inflexibility  on  the  other, 
are  obftacles  that  will  always  interrupt  the  way  to  truth. 
That  pen,  however,  as  our  author  fay*,  "  certainly  drops 
blafphemy,  that  dares  to  raze  the  (acred  records}  and 
that  uncharitablenefs  which  prefume*  to  write  falfchood 
upon  all  human  t eft i monies  :  they  that  aflent  to  nothing 
not  confirmed  by  authority,  are  unfit  to  converfe  in  hu- 
man facictiet }  for  how  can  I  expeft  that  anybody  fhoutd 
believe  me,  whilft  I  myfelf  will  believe  nobody  f  It  is  an 
argument  of  an  empty  brain,  to  prefuine  to  comprehend 
all  things,  and  thereupon  to  rejeft  thofc  thing*  from  an 
cxiftence  in  their  world  that  have  not  their  faience  in  it* 
intellectuals. 

"  Molt  certain  it  is,  that  Mofes  faded  forty  days  and 
as  many  nights,  whilft  he  abode  in  the  burning  mount ; 
Elijah  went  as  long  in  the  ftrength  of  a  meal ;  and  no 
lefs  was  the  fall  of  the  holy  Jefus.  St.  Auftin  reports, 
that,  in  his  time,  one  furvived  forty  days  falling.  The 
learned  Fernelius  faith,  he  faw  a  pregnant  women  that 
lived  two  months  without  meat  or  drink.  Zacutu*  Lufi- 
tanus  reports,  that  at  Venice  there  lived  a  man  that  faded 
forty  day* ;  another  there  forty-fix  day*  ;  and  from  Lon- 
giusand  Fontius  (twoconfiderable  writers,)  another  full 
three  years  j  and  that  with  juft  ftature,  good  habit,  free 
countenance,  and  youthful  wit.  The  famous  Sennertus 
is  copious  in  fuch  dories :  he  relates  from  Sigifmundu* 
and  Citefius,  a  perfon  he  faith  worthy  of  credit,  that 
the  people  of  Leucomoria,  inhabiting  fame  mountain*  in 
Mufcovy,  do  every  year  die,  in  a  fort,  (or  rather  fleep  or 
freeze,)  like  frogs  or  fwallows,  on  November  17,  and  fo 
continue  in  that  rigid  ftate  ;  the  humour,  diftilliirg  from 
their  noftrils,  is  prcfently  condenfed  by  the  ambient  cold, 
much  like  to  icicles,  by  which  thofe  potent  pores  are  pre- 
cluded, and  the  moft  endangered  brain  fortified  again  ft 
the  fatal  aflaultt  of  brumal  extremities.  The  fame  Sen- 
nertus rehearfes  a  dory  of  a  virgin  at  Padua,  from  Vigun- 
tia,  profeffar  there,  who,  anno  159S,  was  arfiified  with  a 
fever,  then  a  tumor,  then  arthritic  pains,  and  pains  in  the 
ventricle  and  whole  abdomen;  then  with  vomiting  and 
naufeating  of  food,  till  at  lad  fhe  could  take  no  food  for 
two  months;  then,  after  another  fit  of  vomiting,  purging, 
and  bleeding,  fhe  faded  eight  months;  and,  after  a  little  ufe 
of  food,  (he  faded  two  months  more.  And,  to  be  fhort, 
he  dories  it  of  three  perfon*  that  faded  each  two  years, 
one  three  years,  another  four,  one  feven,  another  fifteen, 
another  eighteen,  and  one  twenty  ;  yea,  one  twenty-nine, 
another  thirty,  another  thirty- fix,  and  one  forty  year* 
Famous  is  the  dory,  perhaps  fiction,  being  poetical,  of 
Epimenides,  (whole  words  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  cite  in 
hi*  Epidte  to  Titus,)  whom  fame  report  to  nave  flept  fe- 
venteen  years,  fame  feventy-feven  years,  together.  But 
enough  of  dory  1  thofe  that  are  defirou*  to  read  more,  aie 
referred  to  Marccllus  Donat.  lib.  iv.  de  Med.  Hid.  Mi- 
rab.  c.  11.  Schcnk,  lib.  iv.  Obl'erv.  Guaguinus,  lib.  iii. 
Hift.  Franc.  Petrarch,  lib.  iii.  de  Mirabel,  c.az.  Portius 
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AeHift.  PwelUe  German.  Ufpergenfis  in  Chron.  Lentulus 
in  Hift.  Admir.  Apol.  Beritis,  lib.  cle  Vini  Nurritione. 
Bor.iiis,  !il>.  xi.  c.  4.  de  fignu  Eccl.  Fulgorius,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
Lepxus,  lih.  ix.  Hiil.  S;ot.  Fovoriiun  apud  Gellium, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  3.  and  efpccially  Licctus,  who  wrote  a  particu- 
lar tr.ift  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  this  prodigy. 

"  But,  fort  her  to  fatis'y  thefe  incredulous  perfona,  it  is 
a  (Tinned  th.it  foine  of  thefe  abliincnts  have  been  watched 
by  the  molt  wakeful  eyes  and  jealous  ears,  to  detect  their 
fraud,  if  guilty  of  any;  as  was  that  maid  that  refufed  all 
food,  except  only  water,  for  three  years,  by  Bucoldianus, 
wirh  whom  (he  abode  for  twelve  dayj,  at  the  command 
of  Ferdinand  the  emperor;  fo  that  Apollonia  Schreje- 
rana  wa«  taken  by  the  fenate  of  Bern,  and  put  into  the 
hofpital  of  that  town,  and  there  watched  till  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  her  total  abftinence." 

Mod  of  thefe  cafes  are  certainly  too  unnatural  to  at- 
tempt to  refute,  however  gravely  they  may  have  been  af- 
ferted.   Ufelel's,  therefore,  as  the  talk  would  be  to  dif- 
provc  what  nobody  would  believe,  as  well  as  to  combat 
with  arguments  the  exigence  of  what  has  been  faid  to  be 
feen,  believed,  and  fworn  to,  it  would  be  equally  unjuft 
todoubt  the  authenticity  of  the  whole.   Thecale  which 
the  author  himfclf  has  related,  bears  Arong  teftirnony  of 
the  poftbility  of  the  human  body  fubfifting  under  priva- 
tions of  food  for  a  number  of  days,  if  we  do  not  give 
credit  for  the  full  time  he  has  reprefented.    This  ab- 
Jtinent,  he  lays,  "is  one  Martha  Taylor,  a  young  damfel 
born  of  mean  parentage,  inhabiting  not  far  from  Bake- 
well  in  Derby  (hire  i  who,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  back 
f  rom  a  miller,  became  a  prifoner  to  her  bed  for  fevcral 
days;  which  being  expired,  fhe  obtained  fome  enlarge- 
ment for  a  time,  but  by  increafing  diltcinpers  was  quickly 
remanded  to  her  bed-prifon  again  ;  where  continuing  fome 
time,  flic  found,  at  laft,  a  defect  in  her  gula,  and 
quickly  after  a  dejection  of  appetite  i  fo  that,  about  the 
aid  of  December,  anno  1667,  (lie  began  to  abflain  from 
v 1 1  folid  food,  and  fo  hath  continued,  (except  fomething 
lo  fmall,  at  the  fcldom  ebbing*  of  her  dillemper,  as  is 
altogether  inconfidcrablc,)  till  within  a  fortnight  before 
the  date  hereof,  which  amounts  to  thirteen  months  and 
upwards  ;  as  alio  from  all  other  forts,  both  of  meats  and 
drinks,  except  now  and  then  a  few  drops  of  the  fyrup 
of  Acwed  prunes,  water,  and  fugar,  or  the  juice  of  a 
toafted  raiun,  &c.  but  thefe  repairs  are  ufed  fo  leldora 
and  in  fuch  very  fmall  quantities, as  are  prodigiouUy  inef- 
ficient for  fullcnation  1  (he  evacuates  nothing  by  urine 
or  ftool  j  flie  fpits  not,  that  I  can  hear  of,  but  Tier  lips  are 
often  dry,  for  which  caufc  (betakes  water  and  fugar  with 
a  feather,  or  fome  other  liquids  j  but  the  palms  of  her 
hands  are  often  moid,  her  countenance  frelh  and  lively, 
her  voice  clear  and  audible  j  in  difcourfe  fhe  is  free  }  her 
belly  flapped  to  her  back-bone,  fo  that  it  may  be  felt 
tl. rough  her  inteftincs,  whence  a  great  cavity  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  cartilago  enfiforrois  to  the  navel;  and, 
though  her  upper  parts  be  lefs  emaciated,  (though  much 
too,)  yet  her  lower  parts  are  very  languid,  and  unapt  for 
motion,  and  the  (kin  thereof  defiled  with  a  dry  pruriginous 
J'curf,  for  which,  of  late,  they  have  warned  them  with 
milk  >  fhe  deeps  fo  fparingly,  that  once  fhe  continued 
five  weeks  waking.    Left  (he  mould  prove  a  cheat,  (he 
hath  been  diligently  watched  by  phyficians,  furgeons,  and 
other  perfous,  (for  at  lead  a  fortnight  together,)  by  the 
appointment  of  the  noble  earl  of  "Devonlhire,  as  is  al- 
ready publiflted  by  Mr.  Robins,  B.  of  D.  that  is,  ballad 
maker  of  Derby;  whofc  ballad,  they  fay,  doth  much 
excel  his  book.    Likewife  feveral  other  perfons,  at  other 
times,  have  been  pleated  to  watch  fortheirown  Satisfaction, 
who,  detecting  no  fraud,  have  given  the  account  above 
mentioned." 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hcndcrfon,  from  Magn.  Gabr. 
Block,  that  all  examples  of  extraordinary  falling  have 
bron  confined  to  the  female  fcx.  Thisis  another  confirm- 
ation of  the  remark.  Men,  however,  under  circumltances 
of  ncccSlity,  have  been  enabled  to  endure  ferere  privations, 


even  under  considerable  bodily  exertions.  The  crew  of 
Bligli,  and  the  hiftory  of  many  other  navicrAtors,  give  full 
teltimony  of  the  powers  that  cxirl  in  mankind  when  their 
natural  fupport  has  been  materially  reduced,  and  alf'o 
totally  taken  away.  The  following  particulni"s  are  col- 
lected from  a  note  in  Dr.  Good's  Nofology,  to  which  »c 
have  been  already  fo  much  indebted. 

Four  men  were  prel'crvcd  in  a  mine,  from  u  hicli,  in  cost - 
fequence  of  an  accident,  they  were  incapable  of  being  ex- 
tricated for  twenty- four  days,  without  other  food  than 
water.  PhU.  Trmj.  tC,%+ — A  boy,  fifteen  year*  of  age, 
faid  to  have  lived  three  years  without  falmi;  or  drinktttft, 
with  fever  occalionally  ;  alter  this  period  he  recovered 
tolerable  health,  excepting  the  ufc  of  one  of  his  limbs, 
hut  even  then  took  very  little  food.  Id.  1710.  by  Patrick 
Blair.— A  man,  faid  to  have  lived  eighteen  years  on  water, 
with  occalionally  a  little  clarified  whey;  and  locked  u;» 
for  twenty  days  in  clofe  confinement,  with  water  alone,  to 
prove  whether  there  were  any  impofition:  meagre,  and  fu pr- 
oofed to  have  no  evacuation*;  but  in  good  health,  and  pur- 
sued husbandry.  Id.  1741. — A  woman,  from  epileptic  fit  a 
when  a  girl  of  fifteen,  took  to  her  bed,  loll  her  appetite, 
and  was  attacked  with  lock-jaw,  which,  with  a  few  (bore 
intervals,  continued  for  tour  years  :  was  on  two  or  three 
occaftons  induced  totakea  little  water.and  her  mouth  was 
at  times  moillencd  with  netted  linen  through  a  cavity  in 
her  teeth,  from  two  ol  them  having  been  broken  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  mouth  open;  but  (wallowed  nothing 
ellc.  After  this  period,  began  gradually  to  recover  from 
the  tetanus,  but  had  no  dclirc  lor  food  ;  and  twelve  years 
from  the  attack,  when  able  to  walk  upright,  took  no 
more  food  than  fu  Indent  for  an  infant  of  two  years  of  age. 
Had  no  cgelta,  but  when  ingefla,  which  were  propor- 
tioned to  each  other,  but  Sometimes  a  dewy  foftnels  on 
her  (kin.  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  PA//.  I'ranj.  vol.  Ixvii.  177:. 
This  cafe  is  authenticated  by  numerous  witoeflcs  of 
high  refpefrability,  and  is  entitled  to  peculiar  attention. 
—Cafe  of  a  woman,  who  loll  all  delire  of  taking  food  by 
a  fall  from  her  horfeinto  water  during  her  firlt  men  ft  ruc- 
tion at  the  age  of  eighteen:  for  fifty  years  fcarcely  evcrtook 
folids,  her  chief  loud  being  whey  in  the  Summer,  and 
milk,  milk  and  water,  or  pure  water,  in  the  winter  :  bad 
frequent  retchings,  which  were  cured  by  fmoaking  to- 
bacco 1  for  the  fpace  of  lixteen  years  had  only  one  (tool 
annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  relembling  a  globulet 
of  (beep-dung:  jiien(lruation  never  recurred,  but  occafional 
vomitings  ot  blood.  Edin.  Mrd.  Klf.  vol.  vi. 

}.  Limofis  pica,  appetite  for  improper  and  indigefttble 
fubftances.    We  have  two  varieties  ojf  this  fpecies. 

a.  L-  infulfa,  which  arifes  from  want  of  tafte  or  difcri- 
raination,  as  in  infants  and  idiots. 

8.  L.  perverts.  This  arifes  from  corrupted  fade  or  in- 
dulgence. It  is  often  founded  on  theabiurd  notion  that 
eating  chalk,  acids,  ice.  will  produce  a  fair  (kin.  This 
variety  anfwers  to  the  malaria,  w»Xa«i»,  of  the  Greek 
authors.  When  ariling  from  thele  cautes,  chaftifemcnt 
or  advice  can  only  be  had  recourse  to,  and  medical  treat- 
ment is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  mere  mental  impreflion  ever  induces  this 
complaint.  It  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppole  that  the 
morbid  ftate  of  the  Stomach  is  the  caufe  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
fcarcely  ever  meet  withacafcof  pica  in  which  the  gaftric 
fecrction  is  not  much  altered.  Looking  to  more  remote 
caulcs,  uterine  diforder  appears  often  to  iiilluence  the 
nervous  fyftem  in  the  firft  instance,  and  the  ftomacb  fecon- 
darily.  In  the  early  Stages  of  pregnancy,  and  in  chloro- 
tic  fubjefts,  the  dilieafe  is  mod  generally  found;  and 
hence  Come  writers  have  fuppoled  uterine  irritation  to  be 
the  foie  caufe  of  pica.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  cafe; 
for  we  fometiiues  meet  with  the  complaint  in  boys;  and 
in  the  Weft-India  islands  the  negroes  are  often  Subject 
to  it.  It  is  rendered  remarkable  in  the  latter  inltance  by 
dirt  being  the  Jubilance  taken.  It  (items  that  regular  ha- 
bits of  diet  have  frequently  cured  the  negroes  of  this 
dirt-eating,  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  (See  Bryan 
4  Edwards'a 
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Edwards's  Hiftory  of  tbe  Weft  India  Minds.)  It  bit 
been  fuppofed  that  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
mach occasioned  the  demand  for  earthy  and  abforbent 
fubftance*  in  pica  i  but  many  of  the  fubftancet,  taken  in 
different  inftancet,  are  not  poflefTed  of  any  antacid  quali- 
tie*.  The  diforder  it  very  frequently  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine  to  relieve  in  a  direct  way.  In  the  cafe  of 
pregnancy,  it  commonly  ceafet  altogether  about  the  fourth 
month,  and  hat  been  relieved  by  blood-letting  in  ftrong 
and  plethoric  women :  but  in  cblorotic  girls  it  it  only 
removed  by  the  courfe  of  medicine  which  removes  the 
morbid  date  of  the  habit  in  general,  and  re  (lores  the  na- 
tural difcbarge  where  that  was  fufpended.  In  inltances 
where  it  attack*  men,  o»  women  in  whom  the  uterine 
funaions  are  healthy,  it  iliould  be  treated  on  the  common 
principles  of  Dyfpepfia. 

It  is  aftoniffcing  to  note  the  various  difgufting  and  in- 
digeftible  article*  fwallowed  by  tbe  patients  of  this  dif- 
ealei  chalk,  awes,  coals,  foot,  pitch,  cinders,  &c.  have 
each  been  taken  in  forae  cafes.  But  among  the  moft  un- 
natural taftet  evinced  under  this  aft'eAion,  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Good  in  calling  it  "one  of  the 
moft  common,"  i*  that  for  fwallowing  knives.  In  our 
own  country  it  has  occasionally  occurred  j  (fee  Knipx- 
iatkr,  vol.  xi.  p.  784-)  but  Plouquet,  Init.  Bibl.  art. 
Pantophagos,  has  collected  examples  from  almoft  all  the 
different  nates  of  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  prin- 
cipalities, Bade,  Pruffia,  Prague,  and  different  parts  of 
RulEa.  Another  curious  propensity  is  that  of  fwallow- 
ing glafs,  of  which  alfo  the  inftances  are  numerous. 
But  thefe,  as  well  as  eating  hair  (Brefl.  Sammlung,  1719.) 
and  ordure  (Borell.  Obf.  cent,  iv.)  muft  rather  be  confi- 
dered  as  inflances  of  folly  and  bravado,  than  of  tafle. 
Not  fo,  however,  the 

y.  L.  pica  nail,  a  name  given  by  Cohaufen  to  the  im- 
moderate and  habitual  taking  of  snuff,  a  filthy  depravity 
common  to  both  fexes  1  and  which,  after  being  confined 
for  fifty  years,  in  this  country,  to  the  old  women  of  the 
old  French  fcbool,  has  been  revived  by  the  dandies  of  the 
prefent  day.  It  hat  not  yet  reached  the  ladies ;  and  fo 
we  hope  it  may  end  where  it  has  begun,  with  tbe  moft 
contemptible  part  of  the  creation.  Pirn  nafi  feems  a 
whimfical  term ;  but  Cohaufen  has  chofen  to  treat  this 
habit  as  a  difeafe,  and  hat  written  an  expreft  treatife  con- 
cerning it.  The  word  pka,  in  general,  denotes  an  abford 
and  unnatural  appetite }  and  tbe  defire  of  taking  the 
powder  of  tobacco  in  this  manner  it  called  adiltempered 
appetite  of  the  part  into  which  it  it  taken,  that  it,  the 
note.  The  confequences  of  the  taking  fnuff  immode- 
rately, are,  that  tbe  fenfe  of  finelling  is  either  entirely 
deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  greatly  impaired  1  for  the  nervous 
tubercles  of  the  noftrils,  being,  continually  vellicated  by 
this  powder,  are  by  degrees  clogged  up,  or  wholly  def- 
troyed (  and  the  fenfible  membrane,  which  lines  the  nof- 
trils, is  rendered  callous,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  its  office  in  fmelling.  Tbe  voice  is  next  af- 
fected by  this  powder-,  for  it  caufes  a  fort  of  aftriaion 
at  the  bottom  of  the  nofe,  which  afeAs  the  palate,  and 
confequently  the  fpeech;  this  gives  the  perfon  who  take* 
it  a  continual  defire  of  taking  more  and  more,  to  rid  him- 
felf  of  that  ftoppage. 

At  we  ate  treating  of  morbid  longing,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention,  that  many  perlons  recovering  from 
febrile  affections  experience  •  particular  defire  for  articles 
of  food  which  we  fhould,  a  priori,  be  inclined  to  think 
highly  prejudicial,  and  confequently  to  deny  them  tbe 
enjoyment  of.  But  experience  has  fhown,  that  in  this 
cafe  the  inftinA  may  be  often  safely  indulged  1  a  rule  to 
be  admitted,  however,  with  much  caution  and  reftriaion. 

4.  Li  mods  cardialgia.  This  and  the  two  following 
fpecie*  we  find  it  impoffibleto  confidcrin  any  other  light 
than  as  fymptom*  of  indigeftion.  We  (hall  theretore 
give  but  a  brief  account  of  them.  Cardialgia  has  three 
varieties  1  a,  roordens  1  C,  fyncopalis ;  -y,  fputatoria. 

m.  L.  mordent  it  that  painful  fenfation  of  beat  and 
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acrimony  about  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach, 
which,  from  the  vicinity  of  its  feat  to  the  heart,  it  popu- 
larly called  Aetrrf.OHrn.  It  is  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  acid  matter  in  the  ftomach,  which  rifes  to  the  upper 
orifice,  fometimet  by  eruAation  into  the  cefophagus  and 
throat,  and  it  fometimes  completely  ejeAed  by  vomiting. 
That  this  irritating  matter  it  of  an  acid  nature,  is  evinced 
by  the  tafte ;  and  it  has  even  been  fecn  to  produce  an 
effervefcence  on  falling  on  a  marble  hearth,  according  to 
Dr.  Darwin.  When  vomited,  or  raifed  by  eruAation,  it 
is  fometimes  fo  intenfely  four  at  to  abrade  the  mouth 
and  throat  1  and,  in  general,  it  produces  a  fenfation  in 
thefe  partt  fimirar  to  that  which  exiftt  in  the  ftomach. 

The  production  of  this  acid  may  arife  from  two  fources. 
If  the  gaftric  powers  are  fo  deficient  that  they  cannot 
within  a  certain  time  digeft  the  food,  and  propel  it  from 
the  ftomach,  fermentation  will  take  place,  and  acid  will 
be  generated.  A  better  explanation  feems  to  be,  that  the 
acid  is  fee  re  ted,  that  it  it  gaftric  juice  changed  from  it* 
natural  ftate.  That  this  is  the  cafe  feems  probable,  be- 
caufe  acid  eruAatioo  it  often  felt  fo  foon  after  a  meal, 
that  it  is  tinpofliblc  acid  could  be  generated  by  fermenta- 
tion 1  and  moreover  we  have  known  emAationt  uoffe fling 
tbe  bigheft  degrees  of  acidity  to  pafs  from  a  patient  whom 
we  had  confined  for  many  days  to  an  animal  diet.  The 
palliative  remedies  are  alkalies.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks, 
that,  as  tbe  faliVa  fwallowed  along  with  our  food  prevents 
its  fermentation,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Pringle 
and  Macbride,  considerable  relief  is  fometimes  found  by 
chewing  parched  wheat  or  maftic,  or  a  lock  of  wool,  fre- 
quently in  a  day,  when  the  pain  occurs,  and  by  fwallow- 
ing the  faliva  thus  eftufed. 

C.  L.  fyncopalit.  Thit  appears  to  differ  from  the  laft 
only  in  this,  that  the  production  of  the  acid  is  attended 
with  fo  peculiar  an  effeA  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach, 
that  feelings  of  extreme  weaknefs  and  fyncope  are  expe- 
rienced. The  pain,  too,  which  in  tbe  firft  variety  is  felt 
in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ftomach  chiefly,  is  extended 
in  this  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fame  organ. 

y.  L.  fputatoria,  or  water- bralh ;  the  py rolls  of  Cul- 
len.  It  is  a  bumingpain  extending  over  the  epigaftriura, 
with  an  eruAation  of  watery  fluid,  ufually  infipid,  fome- 
times acid.  This  difeafe  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which' 
ufually  happen  in  the  morning  and  forenoon  when  the 
ftomach  is  empty.  The  firft  fymptom  is  a  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  with  a  -fenfe  of  conftriAion,  as  if 
tbe  ftomach  were  drawn  towards  tbe  back  ■  the  pain  it 
increafed  by  railing  the  body  into  an  ereft  pofture,  and' 
therefore  the  patient  bends  himfelf  forward.  This  pain 
is  often  extremely  fevere,  with  a  fenfe  of  burning  ;  and, 
the  fluid  continues  to  be  brought  up  for  fome  time,  and1 
does  not  immediately  give  relief  to  the  pain  which  pre- 
ceded it  (  but  at  length  it  terminates  the  pain,  and  the 
fit  ceafet.  Thefe paroxyfmt  come  on  withoutany  evident 
caufe,  nor  is  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  always  to  be  im- 
puted  to  any  particular  fort  of  diet.  It  feldom,  if  ever, 
attacks  thofe  people  who  ufe  frelh  animal  food  daily  ;  but 
appears  to  be  moll  common  among  thofe  who  live  almoft 
entirely  upon  tea,  milk,  potatoes,  and  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances.  It  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men;  fometimes  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  and  often 
thofe  who  labour  under  leucorrhcea.  It  feldom  occurs 
in  any  one  before  the  age  of  puberty,  or  in  thole  who 
are  confiderably  advanced  in  life  s  when  it  hat  once  taken 
place,  it  it  very  prone  to  recur  occafionally  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  It  it  more  common  in  Scotland  than 
in  thit  country,  and  chiefly  affcAt  the  lower  clasTcs  of 
tbe  people.  The  paroxyfm  11  moft  effectually  relieved  by 
anodynes,  especially  opium,  hyofciamut,  and  conium  ; 
and  with  left  certainty  by  other  ftimulants  and  antifpal- 
modics,  as  fulphuric  ether,  ammonia,  and  the  tinAure  of 
guaiacum.  Thefe  remedies,  however,  do  not  materially 
contribute  to  prevent  tbe  recurrence  of  the  difeafe. 

5.  LimoGi  flatus,  or  flatulence,  is  the  generation  of 
air  in  tbe  inteftsnal  canal,  which,  like  the  produAion  of 
K  k  acid, 
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acid,  can  have  only  two  tburcet  ;  viz.  either  from  the 
chemical  change*  which  the  food  undergoes  in  confc- 
quence  of  deficient  fecretion,  or  from  the  altered  Hate 
of  the  iecretion*  themfelvej;  for  there  it  little  doubt  that 
air  may  be  fecreted,  at  Mr.  Hunter  firft  fuggel'tcd.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  this  complaint  i  borborygmu*; 
0,  eructatio  ,  -, ,  crepitus. 

a.  The  firft  variety  of  flatus  it  indicated  by  a  fenfe 
of  uneafinefs,  with  a  rumbling  or  gurgling  noife  in  the 
belly.  It  isfomctimcs  very  diftrafling,  fince  it  draws  the  at- 
tention of  byfhnders;  and  it  not  uncommon  in  young 
women,  about  the  age  of  puberty.  "  I  attended  a  young 
lady  about  fixtcen.'  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  "  who  was  in  other 
refpects  feeble,  whole  bowels  almolt.  inceffantly  made  a 
gurgling  noife  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  all  who  were  near  her. 
At  this  noife  never  ce:ifed  a  minute  together  for  many 
hours  in  a  day,  it  could  not  be  produced  by  the  uniform 
defcent  of  water,  and  nfcent  of  air  through  it ;  but  there 
mult  have  been  alternately  a  retrograde  movement  of  a 
part  of  the  bowel,  which  mull  again  have  puChed  up  the 
water  above  the  air  ;  or  which  might  raife  a  part  of  the 
bowel,  in  which  the  fluid  was  lodged,  alternately  above 
and  below  another  portion  of  it,  as  might  happen  in  foino 
of  the  curvatures  of  the  (mailer  internet,  the  air  in  which 
might  be  moved  backward  and  forward  like  the  air-bubble 
In  a  glafs  level."  Dr.  Darwin  recommends  "  ten  cornt  of 
black  pepper  fwallowed  whole  alter  dinner,  that  itt 
effects  may  be  flower  and  more  permanent,"  in  the 
borborygmi  of  young  women.  We  have  feen  them  Im- 
pended by  any  fubftance,  taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  a 
piece  of  dry  bilcuit,  which,  by  the  way,  the  late  Dr.  Buchan 
confiderea  "at  one  of  the  belt  carminative  medicines," 
and  recommends  it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  art* 
fing  from  flatulence  ami  indigeiiion.  Thefe  difordert 
are  often  particularly  troublefoine  when  the  ftomach  is 
nearly  empty  ;  and  perhaps  the  operation  of  a  bilcuit 
taken  at  fuch  times  is  merely  that  of  relieving  this  tem- 
porary vacuity,  which  any  other  light  aliment  would 
equally  effect. 

fi.  The  fecond  variety,  eructatio,  is  of  courfe  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
on  the  contained  food.  When  this  fymptom  does  not  take 
place, and  wind  it  pent  up  in  the  lloinach,  it  produces  all 
the  diftrefling  conlequcnces  which  are  attendant  on  great 
diftention  of  that  organ.  In  ..me  iuftances  great 
of  the  ftomach  is  excited,  either  by  the  firaple 
of  the  fibres,  or  by  partial  fpafmodic  contractions ; 
great  anxiety  and  oppreflion  are  felt  in  the  cheft;  the 
refpiration  becomes  laborious  and  difficult,  with  a  fenfe 
of  fiiffocation  ;  and  the  heart  intermits  in  itt  action,  giving 
rife  to  intermiftion  of  the  pulfe,  or  is  excited  to  violent 
palpitations.  Thefe  fyraptomt  are  generally  alleviated 
oy  the  difebarge  of  wind  by  eructation  s  this  alleviation, 
however,  it  only  temporary ;  for  the  Hat  us  again  accumu- 
lates, and  re-produce*  the  fame  effects.  The  generation 
of  air  in  the  ftomach,  in  lefs  degrees,  it  an  ordinary  con- 
comitant of  indigeiiion  ;  but  it  generally  pafles  off  readily . 
Some  people,  indeed,  acquire  a  habit  of  voluntary 
eructation,  which,  Dr.  Darwin  fays,  augments  the  malady. 
He  obferves,"  that,  when  people  voluntarily  eject  t lie  fixed 
air  from  their  ftomacht,  the  fermentation  01  the  aliment 
goes  on  the  falter,  for  ftoppiug  the  vcffelt  which  contain 
new  wine*  retards  their  fermentation,  and  opening  them 
again  accelerates  it;  hence,  where  the  digeftion  is  impaired, 
and  the  ftomach  fomevih.it  diftended  with  air,  it  is  better 
to  restrain  than  to  encourage  eructations,  except  the 
quantity  makes  it  neceflary."  (Zoonomia,  Clafs  i.  3.  t.) 
It  ha*  been  lugeelled,  but.  we  think,  incorrectly,  that,  in 
the  repeated  voluntary  attempt*  to  difpel  wind  from  the 
ftomach,  which  are  often  continued  tor  fome  length  of 
time,  the  atmofpheric  air  is  often  actually  JaalUmtU,  and 
the  difagrccable  fenfation  of  diftention  thus  augmented. 

For  the  reliff  of  flatulence,  ( the  radical  cure,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  can  only  be  effected  by  curing  the 


dyfpapfla,)  a  number  of  medicine*  have  been  devi/ed, 
from  a  very  early  period  of  time,  efpecially  fuch  at  are 
comprehended  under  the  appellation  of  carminative*. 


the  diftention,  and  difpel  the  diftending  gat.  The  aro- 
matic vegetables,  containing  much  eftential  oil,  fuch 
as  juniper- berries,  the  feedt  of  anife,  carraway.  and  cori- 
ander, the  roott  of  ginger  and  zedoary,  and  the  waters 
diftilled  from  thefe,  are  among  the  raoft  efteemed  car- 
minative*. To  thefe  may  be  added  other  ftimulant  and 
antifpafmodic  medicine*;  fuch  at  afiafcetida,  and  other 
ftrong-fmelling  gumt  1  volatile  alkali ;  opium,  ether,  ice. 
Warm  fomentation  externally  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach 
hat  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Darwin,  and  other  ex- 
ternal remedies  were  employed  by  Dr.  Whytt;  efpecially 
frictions  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  with  liniments 
compofed  of  the  warmoilt ;  fuch  as  the  cxprcflcd  oil  of 
mace,  oil  of  mint,  Sec.  and  alfo  the  application  of  large 
plaftert  to  the  belly,  made  with  the  ftimulating  gum*  and 
gum-re  fins. 

y.  L.  crepitus,  it  a  term  ufed  to  expref*  the  expulsion  of 
wind  abaao.  We  oasifeft  ourfelve*  totally  at  a  lot's  to  con- 
ceive why  tbU  exprcflion  was  introduced  into  a  fyftem  of 
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6.  Llmout  emeus,  rejection  of  the  content*  of  the 
ftomach,  or  tendency  to  reject.  Thi*  affection  leemt  the 
Itmpleft  form  of  galiric  dilturbance.  It  it  generally  the 
immediate  consequence  of  diminished  ncrvout  influence. 
Thut,  blowton  the  head,  injury  of  the  nervet,  or  fym- 
pathy  with  difcafed  vifecra,  readily  excite  it.  It  hat 
three  varieties,  which  are  only  different  degreet  of  the 
fame  action  1  and  that  action  11,  at  we  have  faid  before, 
ouly  a  fymptom  of  other  difeafet.    The  firft  variety, 

a.  L.  naufea,  or  loathing,  i*  the  mere  fenfation  of 
ficknefs  without  vomiting.  The  caufe*  of  naufea  are 
numerous.  We  (hall  mention  the  molt  frequent  one, 
viz.  difordered  digeltion,  under  that  head. 

The  brain  it  leldom  materially  affected  by  any  feriout 
irritation  or  derangement,  without  deranging  the  ftomach 
by  fympathy  1  thut,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach  is  a  common 
fymptom  of  every  degree  of  local  injury  of  the  head,  in 
which  prelTurc  or  concuflion  of  the  brain  it  occafioncd;  it 
accompanies  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  itt  mem- 
branes, the  preffure  of  water  in  the  ventricles,  or  of  other 
morbid  effufion  or  growth  within  the  cranium  }  at  well  as 
the  opposite  ftate  or  inanition  of  the  vellcliof  the  brain,. is 
in  fyncope,  or  after  great  lofles  of  blood.  The  other  or- 
gant,  with  which  the  ftomach  i*  often  fympathetically  de- 
ranged,and  fickened,are  chiefly  the  kidney  1  and  the  uterus. 
Thut  naufea  i*  a  common  concomitant  of  inflammation 
in  the  kidney*,  or  of  the  irritation  of  gravel  or  of  a  ftone 
lodged  in  thefe  organ*,  and  become*  one  of  the  diagnoftic 
markt  by  which  difeafe  in  the  kidney*  it  diftinguilhed 
from  other  painful  affection!  of  the  loins.  Sympathetic 
naufea  it  alfo  a  frequent  concomitant  of  uterine  irritation 
or  diforder  ,  thu*  it  i*  one  of  the  moft  frequent  fymptosns 
of  the  beginning  diftention  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy, 
and  accompanies  inflammation  and  other  painful  con- 
ditions of  that  organ.  The  influence  of  the  mind  alone 
it  likewile  capable  of  exciting  naufea,  and  even  itt  ul- 
timate degree,  vomiting.  The  fight,  or  even  the  de- 
scription or  imagination,  of  loathfome  and  offensive 
objects  and  actions,  will  produce  thi*  effect  on  the  ftomach 
of  many  individuals  of  refined  habit*,  or  who  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  objects. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  that  variety  of  ficknefs, 
which  it  produced  by  certain  kind*  of  motion  of  the  body, 
fuch  as  twinging,  whirling,  and  the  undulating  motion 
of  a  (hip  at  fea.  It  fcems,  however,  to  be  refernble  prin- 
cipally to  tbe  fympathetic  connexion  between  the  ftomach 
and  brain  ;  i.  e.  to  the  vertigo  ordizzineft  produced  in  tho 
latter,  t  hrough  the  medium  of  tbe  organ*  of  vision,  by  thefe 
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unufual  motion).  Sicknefi  and  vertigo  ire  mutually  pro- 
ductive of  each  oth«r,likefomeotherafre£tions  of  the  head 
and  ftomach.  When  the  ftomach  is  rendered  tick  by  wine  or 
naufeoui  drugs,  a  giddinrftit  perceived,  even  withclofed 
eye*,  and  vice  rer/i.  Dr.  Darwin  mention*  a  finking  fact 
illuftratWe  of  the  effect  of  this  dizzineff ,  produced  through 
the  organ*  of  fight,  in  bringing  on  and  preventing  fea- 
fickaef*.  '*  In  an  open  boat  parting  from  Leith  to  King- 
horn  in  Scotland,  a  fudden  change  of  wind  (book  the 
undiftended  fail,  and  ftopt  onr  boat;  from  thii  unufual 
movement  tbe  paflengen  alt  vomited  except  myfelf.  I 
obferved,  that  the  undulation  of  the  (hip,  and  the  ' 


lity  of  all  vifible  objects,  inclined  me  ftrongly  to  be  fick  ; 
and  thia  continued  or  increafed  when  I  doled  my  eyes, 
but,  a*  often  a*  I  bent  my  attention  with  energy  on  the 
management  and  mechanifm  of  the  ropes  and  fail*,  the 
ficl-.nefi  ceafed ;  and  recurred  again  as  often  a*  1  relaxed 
tbi*  attention."  (Zoonomia,  feci,  xx.)  Similar  naufea, 
though  lef*  in  degree,  it  commonly  an  attendant  on  the 
vertigo  produced  by  looking  from  a  high  tower,  or  at- 
tempting to  croft  a  narrow  path,  unfupported,  over  a 
deep  cbafm. 

-  As  tbi*  i*  fo  evidently  a  mere  fymptom  of  difeafe,  the 
treatment  of  it  embrace*  a  large  field  of  difcuflion,  vary- 
ing according  to  it*  etiology.  As  a  palliative,  effervef- 
cing  draughts,  or,  when  acta  only  is  prcfent,  alkalies  are 
serviceable.  It  it  to  be  obferved,  that  tne  practice  of  report- 
ing to  emetic*  on  alt  occafions  of  naufea,  is  injudicious ; 
and  probably  aggravate*  the  evil  tenfold,  by  augmenting 
the  irritability  and  feeblenefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  thu* 
laying  the  foundation  for  permanent  imbecility  in  that 
important  organ. 

C.  L.  Tomituria,  retching,  or  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
vomit.  In  thi*  fymptom  the  patient,  by  a  voluntary  act, 
endeavours  to  reject  the  load  which  oppreffet  him  ;  but, 
the  fympathetic  action  between  the  ftomach  and  the  invo- 
luntary mufdes  concerned  in  this  aft  not  being  fuftkiently 
in  force,  its  performance  is  reftraihed. 

y.  Vomitus,  vomiting,  or  rejection  from  the  ftomach. 
Tbe  aft  of  vomiting  it  produced  by  the  fame  caufes 
at  naufea,  though  they  exift  in  greater  degree.  The  fame 
palliatives  are  in  ufe. 

Among  other  affections  analogous  to  this,  muft  be  no- 
ticed rumination.  It  is  known  to  be  a  natural  and  voluntary 
aft  in  animals  which  have  a  plurality  of  ftomachs,  at  the 
ox,  dieep,  deer,  goat,  and  camel  j  (fee  vol.  xiv.  p.  236.) 
but  unnatural  and  very  rare  in  the  human  fubjeft.  Yet 
it  it  by  no  meant  a  difeafe,  but  rather  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  cefophagut ;  and  tbofe  who  have  this 
faculty"  have  declared,"  fays  Blumcnbach,  "  that  they 
had  a  real  enjoyment  in  itj  and  that  with  them,  as  with 
the  clafs  pecora,  it  was  a  voluntary  aft." 

In  exhibiting  the  hiftory  of  our  knowledge  upon  this 
fubjeft,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  whether 
it  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and,  if  known,  in  what 
light  tbey  viewed  the  affection ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
we  cannot,  with  juftice,  call  it  a  difeafe,  feeing  that  its  pof- 
(eflbrs  do  not  confide r  it  fuch,  from  its  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  attended  with  considerable  enjoyment.  If  we 
coirtider  the  habits  and  bound lefs  luxury  of  the  civilized 
among  the  ancients,  the  manner  in  which  the  ftomach 
was  unloaded  of  a  previous  meal,  in  order  to  re-enter 
npon  a  fecond  gratification  of  the  palate,  among  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  gourmands,  in  their  refpective  eras 
of  luxury,  it  may  be  eafily  inferred  that  fuch  an  affection 
as  that  we  are  now  employed  to  defcribe,  would  have 
been  confidered  a  moft  delightful  fource  of  animal  grati- 
fication ;  and  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  left 
indulged,  nor  would  the  enjoyment  have  been  diminished, 
had  a  fimilar  opinion  been  entertained  by  their  phyficiant 
as  wat  propagated  by  honeft  Fabricius  ab  Aouapendente, 
that  the  poffeflbr  was  endowed  with  a  double  ftomach, 
and  that  the  other  beftial  concomitants  might,  in  procefs 
of  time,  be  expefted,  either  in  themfevet  or  their  more 
beftial  defendants. 


.  Galen,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  obfervation 
among  the  many  inftances  of  indigeftlon  he  muft  have 
met  with  in  the  luxuriout  court  of  the  Antonines,  does 
not  give  the  hiftory  of  a  tingle  cafe ;  and,  amid  the  various 
Itomach-achet  and  affeftion*  of  Marcu*  Aureliu*,  which,  it 
would  appear,  both  puzzled  the  brain  and  excited  the  anx- 
iety of  thi*  prince  of  phyficians,  fo  a*  to  make  him  afraid 
that  a  glaft  of  fpiced  wine  might  be  too  hazardou*  a  re- 
medy forthe  good  emperor,  tbe  faculty  of  regurgitating  hit 
meats  for  a  fecond  maftication,  appear*  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  number. 

Fabriciu*  ab  Aquapendente  furnifhrs  two  of  the  earlieft 
iftances  of  human  rumination.  The  firft  is  of  a  noble- 
man, in  whom  it  generally  took  place  an  hour  after  hit 
meals;  which,  whether  folia  or  fluid,  were  always  returned, 
in  order  to  undergo  a  feeond  maftication.  Fabricius 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  that  the  father  of  this  indi- 
vidual had  a  horn  growing  from  his  forehead  ;  and,  with 

f;reat  good  faith,  adds,  "  ex  quo  forte  datur  nobis  intcl- 
igi,  parentis  femen  aliquant  habuiffe  cum  cornugeris  sni- 
malibus,  neque  mirum  tuifle  genitum  filium  fimile,  quid  a 
parente  contraxifTe  s"  that,  although  the  fon  did  not  inhe- 
rit his  father's  horns,  yet  he  poflcflcd  the  accompanying 
faculty  of  rumination. 

The  fecond  inftance  with  which  Fabricius  has  fa- 
voured us,  wat  in  a  monk,  who,  although  poffeffed  of  a 
moft  ravenous  appetite,  died  of  marafmus.  This  monk 
was  pofTeffed  of  ftill  higher  beftial  attributes  ;  for  Fabricius 
defcribes  bim  as  havinghis  forehead  loaded  with  two  horns; 
and  Johannes  Burgowerrut,  who  vifited  this  monk  in  the 
company  of  Joh.  Prevotitisand  Thot.  Minadout,  wrote  » 
Differtation  on  thi*  interefting  individual,  and  afforded 
Fabricius  with  the  particulars  which  are  inferted  in  his 
work*.  Burgower  alfo  add*,  that  the  brother  of  this 
monk  was  alfo  adorned  with  two  bodding  horns, 
"  Duorum  cornuro  veftigia  geftaffe,"  as  a  Jinking  feature 
of  family-likenefs ;  or,  as  this  author  will  have  it,  "  Quod 
enim  fratrit  erat,  id  monacho  ruminanti  fimul  gratis  im- 
petiunt."  But  thi*  illuftrious  individual  did  not  rumi- 
nate, unhappily  for  the  argument  of  Thos.  Bartholinus, 
who,  from  tbefe  two  individnal  inftances,  haftens  to  tbe 
conctufton,  (in  his  Trtatijt  de  Unieomu,  cap.  a.)'  from  the 
obvious  analogy  of  the  comnger*  prcuda,  that  all  hu» 
man  ruminants  are  pofleffed  of  horns ;  and  alfo  avers, 
that  a  double  ftomach  will  always  be  found  on  diffeftion. 

Sennertus  furnifhes  another  hiftory  of  a  man  of  forty, 
who  pofleffed  this  faculty  from  a  child.  He  finds  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  occurrence,  when  he 
learnt  that,  when  a  child,  this  individual  bad  loft  bis  mo- 
therland had  been  fed  during  bis  non-age  with  the  milk 
warm  from  the  cow.  He  accordingly  foberly  concludes, 
that  he  fucked  it  in  with  bis  nurfe's  milk  I 

Philip  Salmuth  furnifhes  us  with  another  inftance  of 
human  rumination.  It  always  took  place  in  this  indivi- 
dual about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  having  left  table. 
He  always  ate  ravenoufly,  and  fwallowcd  his  food  alrnoft 
without  any  previous  maftication. 

John  Faber  Lynceus  (in  Expofttione  Hiftor.  Nardi  An- 
thonii  Recchi,  p.  630.)  gives  an  inftance  of  moft  obftinate 
rumination  in  a  higbly-refpectable  German,  who,  even 
when  feated  over  hi*  cup*  with  his  friends,  was  always 
obliged  to  retire  about  half  an  hour  after  the  meal 
into  a  remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  ami  then  ruminate 
the  ingefta,  undifturbedly  and  as  quickly  as  poffible; 
which  having  done,  heenjoyed  uninterruptedly  tbe  fociety 
of  his  friends.  Having  been  aiked  how  he  became 
obliged  to  indulge  this  propenfity,  be  anfwered  that 
from  a  boy  he  had  been  fubjeft  to  acid  eructations ;  that, 
after  having  reached  hit  thirtieth  year,  he  found  it  im  pof- 
fible to  reflft  admitting  into  his  mouth  the  food  that 
conftantly  regurgitated  from  his  ftomach.  And,  being 
farther  interrogated  whether  the  fecond  maftication  of  his 
food  could  poffibly  afford  bim  any  gratification, "  Indeed," 
be  replied,  "  it  is  fweeter  than  honey,  and  accompanied 
by  a  more  delightful  relifh." 

Thi* 
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This  affection  might  be  (aid  to  be  in  the  family  of  inconveniences  in  confluence  of  the  changes  »nd, during; 

this  boned  German;  for  he  was  blcfled  with  two  Brown  the  fix  years  which  have  unceelapfed,  he  has  become  more 

fons:  the  older,  of  twenty-four  years,  alfo  poflefled  this  robuft  and  healthy  than  before. 

delightful  faculty,  but  had  it  more  under  control  than  Dr.  Copeland  has  related  a  curious  cafe  of  this  kind  in 
the  father,  as  he  could  prevent  it  altogether  when  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phyf.  Journal,  No.  167,  for  May- 
company.   The  younger  could  nor.  la  ft              The  fubject  of  it  was  a  gentleman  in  the 

G.  H.  Velchius  adduces  another  example,  in  an  inhabit  meridian  of  his  age,  of  a  ftrong  but  fpare  habit,  and  of 

tant  of  London;  who,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  the  fanguineo-melancholic  temperament.     Owing  to 

and  of  found  health,  always  returned  his  food,  in  order  caufes  to  which  he  was  fubjectcd  through  the  very  early 

fo  undergo  a  dower  and  more  deliberate  maftication.  period  of  life,  he  had  been  obliged  to  talce  his  meals  in  a 

Rumination  moftly  took  place  in  this  individual  from  an  very  hafty  manner.    The  very  few  minutes  allowed  to  hi* 

hour  to  two  hours  after  a  meal;  butevenatthe  remoter  ordinary  meals  led  to  a  hafty  and  imperfect  maftication  of 

period  it  ftill  preferved  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  was  without  the  food;  and,  although  his  time  was  at  his  own  dif- 

any  degree  of  acidity.  pofal  as  he  reached  manhood,  ftill  the  babit  had  been  rw- 

In  an  inftance  adduced  by  Daniel  Ludovictis  (in  the  tained  through  the  reft  of  the  already  parted  portion  of 

Epbemcrides  Nat.  Cur.  anno  ix.  and  x.)  that  occurred  in  his  life. 

•  young  woman,  this  act  was  not  performed  with  theufual  The  greater  part  of  its  early  period  was  fpent  in  an 

pleafure,  and  the  returned  food  poflefled  a  more  difa-  active,  varied, and  pleafant,  employment,  generally  in  the 

greeable  tafte  than  that  which  accompanies  the  more  open  air,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  thefea;  and  this  alter- 

perfeft  cafes  of  this  affection.  Bitters  and  ftomachic  pur-  nation  of  active  exercite,  in  fo  healthy  a  dtuation,  pre- 

gatives  did  not  prevent  its  occurrence,  which  however  ferved  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  organic  actions;  the 

was  not  always  regular  in  its  appearance  ;  and,  although  former  neutralizing  the  effects  produced  upon  the  digef- 

carthartics  and  emetics  prevented  it  for  a  (bort  period,  it  tivefunctions  by  the  co-operation  of  an  hafty  and  imper- 

foon  returned.  feet  madication  of  the  ingelta,  and  by  fedulous  ftudy. 

John  Conrad  Pycr  (Merycologia,  cap.  vi. )  mentions  a  So  long  as  this  diverhhed  mode  of  living  was  enjoyed, 

cafe  in  a  fatuitons  young  man  ;  alio  its  occurrence  in  a  the  regular  operation  of  the  digeftive  tube  was  conti- 

ruftic  in  Swiflerland  ;  and  in  a  woman  in  the  neighbour-  nued,  and  no  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia  appeared,  until  he 

ing  town.    He  fagely  endeavours  to  prove,  from  the  cir-  took  up  his  conftant  refidence  in  the  metropolis.    For  a. 

cumftance  of  thole  individualsbeing  rudics  and  cowherds,  confiderable  time,  the  chief  and  almoft  only  complaint 

that  the  frequent  fight  of  the  ruminating  proceft  had  was  fputatorio,  or  water-qualm  1  for  two  or  three  hour* 

itnprefled  their  brains  with  a  similar  propenfity,  which,  after  every  confiderable  meal,  part  of  the  more  liquid 

although  imperceptible  in  its  progrefs,  bad  neverthelefs  contents  was  ejected  from  the  ftomacb,  in  large  mouth, 

ripened  into  maturity.  fuls,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  five  or  ten  minutes,  at- 

Slare  (in  an  early  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.)  mentions  tended  with  a  flight  acidity  ;  fometimes  with  a  flight  Ha- 

the  cafe  of  a  Briltol  man,  who  appears  to  have  podefled  tulence  and  fenfe  of  fullnefs  at  the  ftomacb.  but  never 

tbit  faculty  in  its  perfection.   This  individual  not  only  with  any  cardialgia,  nor  with  the  flighted:  fenfation  of 

ruminated  the  folid  ingefta,  but  alfo  fluids,  as  milk  and  naufea.   This  affection  was  generally  augmented  by  any 

ibups.    There  was,  however,  one  imperfection  con-  of  the  ufual  articles  of  defcrt,  or  by  port-wine  ;  while  it 

netted  with  this  cafe,  as  it  relates  to  the  ftate  of  this  man's  was  relieved,  or  entirely  prevented,  by  a  moderate  quan- 

iiomach  during  hit  meals;  that  the  victuals  feemed  tity  of  white  wine,  and  by  avoiding  every  fpecies  of  ex- 

fcarcely  to  defcend  into  the  ftomacb,  but  to  lie  in  the  ertion  that  could  tend  to  difturb  the  function  of  digef- 

Jower  part  of  the  throat.    However,  the  portion  of  the  tion.    This  affection,  after  continuing  feveral  years,  with 

meals  firft  taken  was  firft  ruminated.  occasional  interruptions,  according  to  the  care  and 

In  a  cafe  related  in  tbe  186th  Number  of  the  Journal  meant  taken  to  prevent  it,  parted  at  laft  into  complete 

general  de  Medicine  by  Mr.  Tarbes,  as  quoted  by  the  rumination,  which  has  been  prefent  after  every  confide- 

Editor  of  the  London  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  the  rable  meal  for  fome  time.   But,  as  it  was  attended  with 

prominent  phenomena  were  nearly  the  fame  as  the  one  lefs  inconvenience  than  the  preceding  fputatoria,  and 

juft  related.    Rumination  was  firft  manifefted  by  the  being  unaccompanied  with  any  difagreeable  fenfation, 

patient  after  his  recovery  from  confluent  fmall-pox,  in  no  great  importance  was  attached  to  ir,  until  it  became 

thefixth  yearof  bis  age;  audit  was  conftantly  performed  complicated  with  a  cutaneous  eruption.   For  that  I  was 

after  every  meal,  until  the  period  of  its  total  ccflation.  consulted  5  and,  upon  making  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of 

About  half  an  hour  after  having  eaten,  he  fuifered  a  the  digeftive  organs,  was  readily  informed  of  the  rumi- 
fl'tght  uneartnefs  in  the  epigaftric  region ;  this  fenfation  nating  affection.  The  profcrtional  intercourfe  that  now 
was  followed  by  the  tranlmiftion  of  a  ball  of  food  from  took  place  furnidicd  me  with  the  particulars  already  re- 
the  ftomacb  to  the  mouth.  The  aliments  thus  brought  lated,  which  may  ferve  as  an  introduction  to  a  know- 
up  had  neithera  difagreeable  odour  noran  acid  tafte,  and  ledge  of  tbe  nature  of  this  difeafe. 

did  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  alteration  in  the  The  following  U  a  ftatement  of  the  particulars  of  this 
ftomacb.  The  patient  chewed  them  with  as  much  plea-  cafe,  when  fubmitted  to  my  care.  The  ruminating  af- 
iure  as  he  did  on  firft  taking  them.  After  this  portion  fection  was  at  that  time  generally  prefent  after  all  his 
was  again  fwallowed,  another  mafs,  which  did  not  appear  meals,  and  conftantly  after  breaklaft  and  dinner.  The, 
to  have  been  mingled  with  that  chewed  the  fecond  time,  appetite  was  always  good,  and  tbe  food,  conftantly  taken 
was  brought  into  the  mouth ;  and  fo,  io  fuccefGon,  all  the  in  large  mouthfuls,  was  tuafticated  haftily  and  imperfectly, 
food  be  had  taken  at  his  laft  mead  was  returned.  On  fit-  and  Iwallowed  eagerly.  There  was  no  thirft  ;  the  bowels 
ting  down  to  eat  his  food,  the  patient,  inftead  of  malti-  were  habitually  coftive.  Sleep  was  found.  His  meals 
eating  well  what  he  took,  only  divided  it  in  a  very  ira-  were  taken  more  with  a  dclire  to  fatisfy  an  unpleafant 
perfect  manner,  as  might  be  leen  by  the  fpeciment  re-  fenfation  or  a  requifite  delire,  than  to  indulge  the  plea- 
turned  into  the  mouth  during  rumination.  If  be,  by  fures  of  the  palate,  and  was  performed  haftily,  in  order 
chance,  happened  to  deep  foon  after  a  meal,  he,  after  that  the  ftudies  and  purfuits,  to  which  be  confidered 
about  two  hours,  awoke  to  vomit  up  all  the  food  which  eating  an  interruption,  might  be  immediately  refumed. 
had  not  been  ruminated.  He  went  on  in  this  way  until  Under  theufual  circumltancet,  rumination  commenced 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  w  hen  his  rumination  ceafed,  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a 
almoft  fuddenly.  It  was  Itflened  on  the  day  enfuing  meal.  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
from  it,  and  was  entirely  dilcontinued  at  the  end  of  eight  a  flight  lenfation  of  fullnefs  might  be  felt  at  tbe  cardia, 
days.  A  great  thirft,  which  he  had  fuffered  whilft  he  ru-  when  the  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  it,  that 
auinated,  difappcared  at  the  fame  time.    He  fullered  tu>  led  10  a  deeper  infpiration  than  ufoal.    So  foon  as  the 
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«a  of  infpiration  was  completed,  and  while  tbemufcle* 
of  the  glottis  remained  fixed,  a  bolus  of  the  unchanged 
aliment  rofe  rapidly  from  the  ftomach,  with  the  fir*  effort 
at  refpiration,  at  the  moment  when  the  diaphragm  had 
juft  relaxed,  and  the  re-action  of  the  abdominal  mufcles 
commenced.  But  expiration  did  not  take  place  until  the 
alimentary  ball  bad  pafled  completely  into  the  mouth,  as 
the  glottis  remained  doled  until  then  i  upon  this  having 
taken  place,  expiration  was  immediately  effected  «  and 
lb  rapidly  did  expiration  fucceed  to  the  regurgitation  of 
the  alimentary  bolus,  that  the  latter  (unlcfa  when  the 
attention  was  clofely  applied  to  the  fubject)  appeared  as 
part  of  the  expiratory  act. 

The  ruminating  procefs  was  never  accompanied,  at 
any  time,  with  the  (mailed  degree  of  naufea,  nor  any  pain 
or  difagrceable  fenfation.  The  returned  alimentary 
bolus  was  attended  with  no  unplcaiant  flavour,  was  in 
no  degree  acidulous,  and  was  eqiuliy  agreeable,  and  was 
mafticated  with  additional  pleafurc,  and.  with  much 
greater  deliberation  than  when  firft  taken.  The  wbole 
of  tbe  aliments  received  at  any  one  meal  was  not  re- 
turned in  order  to  undergo  this  procefs,  only  tbe  part 
that  hadundergonean  infufficicatmafticatioa  5  but  which 
indeed  conftituted  tbe  greater  portion  of  folid  aliment. 
That  taken  at  tbe  commencement  of  a  meal  was  the  firft 
diigorged  1  this  was  ascertained  by  eating  from  a  variety 
of  lolid  ditties,  or  from  partaking  of  different  portions  of 
the  fame.  The  more  fluid  portions  were  not  always  re- 
turned, unlefs  along  with  the  more  folid  or  imperfectly 
mafticated  parts.  When,  however,  the  ftomacb  was 
diftended  by  a  large  meal,  the  fluid  contents  were  fre- 
quently returned,  andfubjected  to  this  procefs. 

This  affection  may  be  considered  as  having  been  paffive- 
ly  under  tbe  control  of  the  will ;  and,  although  it  Some- 
times took  place  when  nearly  unconfeious  of  the  pro- 
cefs, yet  it  never  occurred  when  tbe  mind  was  incapable 
of  being  aAcd  on  by  external  imprcllsont  received  by  tbe 
S'enlet.  Thus,  if  at  any  time,  from  previous  fatigue,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  organic  nervous  energy  towards 
the  digeftive  organs,  Deep  was  induced  immediately  after 
a  full  meal,  this  affection  did  not  take  place,  but  flatu- 
lence, acrid  eructations,  Sec.  afterwards  fupervened,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  in  conlequcnce  of  tbe  gaftric 
juices  being  infumcient  to  the  production  of  the  requilite 
changes  on  the  ingefta  retained  in  a  flat e  of  imperfect 
divibon.  Very  frequently,  when  the  ruminating  procefs 
prevented,  or  voluntarily  fuppi  " 


_  prcfled  when  cir- 
i  required  it,  tbe  ingefta',  both  fluid  and  folid, 
:  returned  at  the  end  of  feveral  hours ;  but  were  then 
generally  acid,  frequently  acrid  and  bitter,  and  fometimes 
in  lb  large  a  quantity  as  to  fill  the  mouth  beyond  its  ca- 
pacity of  retention.  But  even  then  no  cardialgia  nor 
gaftrodynia  was  experienced,  nor  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
naufea;  and  even  thefe  diigorged  matters  were  attempted 
to  be  mafticated,  although  generally  thrown  out  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  difagrceable  tafie. 

"  In  fpeeulatiog  upon  the  nature  of  this  case,"  fays  Dr. 
C.  "it  appear*  evident  that  the  energy  of  the  digeftive 
and  ailirailating  organs  wat  greatly  diminifhed:  confe- 
quently  the  Stomach,  deriving  it*  influence,  whether  that 
presiding  over  tbe  mufcular  action  or  vafcular  Secretion, 
from  the  lame  fource,  namely,  tbe  organic  fyftem  of 
nerves,  experienced  a  proportionate  diminution  tn  it*  le- 
creted  juice*.  This  was  rendered  apparent  by  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  aliments,  when  taken  even  in 
very  moderate  quantity,  and  when  retained  without 
being  fubmirted  to  re-maftication.  Connected  with  de- 
bility of  this  organ,  an  increafe  of  its  animal  fenfibility, 
which  it  Jerives  from  the  diltribution  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  appear*  to  have  been  prcSent.  Under  tbefe 
circumftaaces,  the  gaftric  juices  (being,  as  inferred,  in 
diminilhed  quantity)  could  be  Sufficient  onlv  for  a  fmall 
portion  of  aliment,  which  neverthelefs  had  been  taken 
to  an  abundant  quantity;  and,  having  combined  with 
that  part  whole  date  is  mott  favourable  to  fuch  an  ad- 
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mixture,  and  being,  by  tbe  ufual  action  of  this  organ, 
conveyed  to  the  pylorus,  the  imperfectly-mafticated 
portions,  and  that  part  which  remains  un penetrated  by 
tbe  gaftric  juices,  mufl  either  continue  at  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity, or  be  propelled  tbere  by  the  action  of  the  fto- 
macb. That  the  undigefted  portions  of  the  food  do  not 
only  remain  in  that  fituation,  but  may,  by  a  peculiar  and 
complicated  action  of  this  organ,  be  conveyed  there, 
may  be  proved  not  only  by  reasoning  upon  tbe  nature  of 
its  organic  action,  but  has  even  been  demonft  rated  by 
Jarge  fiftul*  of  this  organ,  fituated  at  its  anterior  con- 
vexity, and  opening  externally  at  the  epigaftric  region. 
In  a  cafe  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Charit£,  under  the  care  of 
Corvifarr,  the  complicated  action  of  this  organ  was  wit- 
neiTed,  conveying  tbe  digefted  portions  of  the  ingefta 
towards  the  pylorus,  which  pafled  only  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  while  the  bulk  of  the  unchanged  aliment  was 
propelled,  by  a  contrary  action,  to  the  oppofite  extremity 
of  the  organ.  It  cannot  be  luppofed  improbable  that  the 
irritation  produced  in  this  part  of  tbe  Aomach  by  tbe  un- 
changed  aliments  in  ruminating  individuals,  Should  ex- 
cite the  animal  fenfibility  of  this  organ  )  and,  if  the  brain 
be  in  a  Hate  capable  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  it  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and  their  action 
induced  through  tbe  medium  of  the  fame  fet  of  nerves, 
namely,  tbe  par  vagum,  that  forms  not  only  tbe  refpira- 
tory  clais,  but  alfo  tbe  connecting  chain  between  the  or- 
ganic and  animal  orders  of  the  grand  nervous  fyftem  $ 
and,  while  it  beftows  an  exquisite  fenfibility  on  the  pul- 
monary fyftem,  it  like  wife  gives  a  requifite,  but  fparing, 
(hare  of  its  influence  to  this  important  organ. 

"  In  effecting  the  procefs  of  rumination,  the  organic 
contractility  of  the  ftomacb  can  do  no  more  than,  by  an 
elective  procefs((bon  to  be  explained),  place  the  aliments 
about  to  be  returned  in  a  fitnation,  in  refpect  to  thecar- 
dia,  favourabje  to  the  excitation  of  the  animal  fenfibility 
of  this  organ,  and  to  it*  ready  regurgitation  and  propul- 
sion along  the  rci'ophagus.  So  Soon  as  tbe  demand  is 
made  upon  the  fenfibility  by  the  fituation  of  tbe  alimen- 
tary bolus,  tbe  par  vagal  clafs  of  nerves  is  excited  to 
action,  and  a  full  infpiration  is  effected,  a*  ha*  been  de- 
scribed. Tbe  introduction  of  tbe  bolus  into  tbe  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  cefopbagus,  may  be  confidered  as  ef- 
fected by  the  ordinary  contractility  of  the  Stomach ;  per- 
haps fympathetically  heightened  at  tbe  moment  by  the 
re-adion  of  the  abdominal  mufclos;  while,  at  tbe  Same 
time,  the  diaphragm  has  juft  undergone  relaxation,  " 


which  the  cardia  may,  from  intimate  nervous  commu- 
nication, fuffer  a  finilar  participation,  and  thus  give  fa- 
cility to  the  a/cent  of  the  alimentary  ball  in  tbe  cefopha- 
gus,  which  immediately  contract*  behind  it  from  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  w*  naibge,  and  tbe  bolus  is  thus 
conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

"The  influence  of  the  will  appears  to  be  requifite, 
Since  the  procefs  is  interrupted  during  Sleep.  But  this 
influence  is  only  petjivtly  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  ruminating  act,  by  bringing  about  the  co-operation 
of  the  refpiratory  organs.  The  elective  procefs  exef- 
ciled  by  the  ftomacb  in  this  affection,  is  Similar  to  that 
wbicli  it  employs  in  periods  of  health,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered at  relative  to  the  decree  of  digeftive  energy,  and 
to  the  comparative  flats*  in  which  the  various  ingtlta 
may  enter  the  ftomacb. 

"In  tbe  debilitated  ftate  of the  ftomacb,  and  confequent 
deficiency  of  the  Secretions,  digeftion  can  be  perfectly 
performed  only  when  tbe  aliments  are  presented  in  fmall 
quantity,  and  in  a  favourable  ftate,  from  complete  com- 
minution and  from  intermixtare  with  the  Salivary  juices. 
.  If,  however,  in  this  ftate  of  tbe  organ,  the  food  is  con- 
veyed rapidly  into  it,  poffeffed  of  neither  of  thefe  requi- 
sites, So  as  to  produce  fudden  d4ftentk>n,  a  re  action  of 
this  vifcu*  upon  it*  content*  take*  place;  and,  as  the  im- 
perfectly-maftkated  food  conftkutes  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ingefta,  there  is  abundance  prefent  to  be  returned 
into  tbe  cardia,  while  these  is  a  deficiency  of  aliment  in 
LI  a  fit 
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a  fit  flate  to  combine  with,  or  to  be  operated  upon,  by 
the  gaftric  juice*)  which,  when  effected,  it  rapidly  con- 
veyed to  the  other  extremity  of  this  organ,  by  the  re- 
action  of  the  muScular  coat,  from  the  undue  detention 
and  the  ftiraulus  of  folid  contentt.  Thus  a  double  effect 
it  produced  by  the  healthy  organic  contractility  of  thit 
organ,  when  in  a  weakened  ftate,  and  yielding  a  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  the  ufual  fluids  ;  which  ftate  indeed 
may  be  confidered  a*  conlHtuting  this  peculiar  affection, 
namely,  that  part  of  the  aliment  which  is  diffolved  by  the 
gaftric  juices  is  conveyed  towards  the  pylorus,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  tonic  action  tending  to  diminifli  the 
capacity  of  the  organ  pufties  the  lefs  comminuted  and 
indigestible  portions  of  food  into  the  unremitting  cardia  ; 
which  is  returned,  as  I  hare  attempted  to  defcribe,  in 
order  to  undergo  a  fecond  comminution  and  intermixture 
with  the  falivary  juices ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  fit  ftate  to 
be  conveyed  to  its  destination  along  the  mucous  Surfaces, 
with  the  juices  of  which  it  combines,  and  thus  permits  a 
central  portion  of  the  roafs  to  return  and  undergo  a  (inu- 
la rprocefs. 

"  In  the  curative  plan  purfued  during  the  time  thi* 
gentleman  was  under  my  care,  the  cutaneous  eruption 
was  viewed  as  originating  in  the  long  and  progreffive  de- 
rangements of  the  digestive  canal  |  and  the  ruminating 
affection,  from  the  highly  intelligent  hiftory  of  its  origin 
afforded  me  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  of  the  fenfations 
and  connexions  of  the  phenomena  fo  kindly  accorded  me 
during  my  attendance,  was  confidered  as  the  molt  ad- 
vanced and  peculiarly  modified  ftate  of  dyfpepfia,  6r  gaf- 
tric debility. 

"  Under  the  ufe  of  infufiont  made  from  a  combination 
of  vegetable  tonics,  aperients,  and  aromatics,  with  the 
addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  a  carminative  tinc- 
ture, and  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  with  fub- 
fequent  friction ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  a  deliberate 
maftication  of  the  aliments,  and  a  moderate  indulgence 
in  light  and  dige&ible  food,  was  enjoined  ;  amendment 
foon  became  apparent.  After  a  fortnight's  continuance 
of  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  cutaneous  difcafe  bad  made 
considerable  projjrefs  towards  removal,  and  the  ruminat- 
ing affection,  which  till  then  had  been  prefent  after  every 
considerable  meal,  was  now  very  Seldom  experienced  5 
nor  did  any  Symptoms  of  dyfpepfia  take  its  place,  unlefs 
when  the  injunctions  regarding  the  mode  of  living  and 
maftication  of  the  food  were  not  attended  to,  or  when 
Subjected  to  caufes  operating  a  diminution  of  the  diges- 
tive energy;  then,  dySpcptic  fymptores,  or  even  flight 
rumination,  occasionally  prefented  themfelves. 

"  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  eruption  was  entirely  re- 
moved ;  but  the  ruminating  affection  returned  whenever 
the  proper  precautions  were  not  obferved.  Having  irs- 
prelfed  the  mind  of  my  patient  with  the  neceflity  of  pur- 
suing correctly  the  plan  I  had  prescribed  to  him,  upon 
the  grounds  that  Aich  an  affection,  if  indulged,  would 
gradually  undermine  the  energy  of  his  fyftem,  he  became 
more  attentive  to  the  ftate  of  bis  digestive  organs,  and  to 
hit  mode  of  living;  and  now,  (March  tSai.J  for  Several 
months,  be  has  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  ruminating  act.  Having  transferred,  as  he 
lays,  the  gratification  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  fecond 
maftication  to  the  firft,  this  procefs  is  now  performed  more 
deliberately  t  a  more  complete  admixture  of  the  aliments 
with  the  falivary  fluids  and  with  the  air,  takes  place ; 
while  the  ftomach  is  lefs  Suddenly,  and  much  more  mo- 
derately.diftended." 

Diflcciions  have  not  been  able  to  throw  any  light  upon 
this  affection  ;  nor  can  it  be  expected,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  our  medical  knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  event  of 
a  violent  death  taking  place  in  a  ruminating  Subject, 
any  vifible  alteration  in  ftructure  could  be  detected.  Fa- 
bncus  ab  Aquapcndeote  and  Thos.  Bartholinus  were 
confident  of  finding  twoftomachs,  at  leaft,  in  ruminating 
individuals,  from  the  analogy  of  the  cornuted  tribes. 
Pyer  and  Morgagui  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  fupported  a 


contrary  opinion,  upon  the  ground  that  there  were  ani- 
mals that  ruminated  without  a  double  ftomach.  Tbc 
only  inftance  Dr.  Copland  had  met  with  in  which  in- 
flection after  death  took  place,  was  in  the  inftance  of 
this  affection  occurring  in  a  monk.  This  diffection  U 
recorded  both  by  Jo.  Rbodius  ( Cent.  ii.  obf.  59.)  and  al  fo 
by  Bonetus,  (Sepulchretum,  1.  iii.)  It  was  made  by 
Fancifcus  Plazxonus,  and  is  thus  related  by  Jo.  Rhodiua  1 
41  Monacbus  cum  voluptate  cibus  ruminavir.  Medici 
brutorum  more  gemino  ventriculo  pracditum  putabant. 
Ipfo  defuncto,  F.  Plazzunot  oefophagum  re  peri  t  undi- 
quaque  carnofum  inftar  raufcult,  reliquis  univerfi  cor- 
poris partibut  fe  rede  habentibus."  The  phyficians  off 
the  Seventeenth  century  were  not  much  enlightened  by 
the  opening  of  this  monk,  but  their  dreams  reluc  cling 
the  existence  of  twoftomachs  were  henceforth  dissipated. 

Enthufiiftsin  their  arduous  profeffion  (which  all  young 
medical  men  ought  to  be)  are  greatly  indebted  to  focti 
learned  phyficians  as  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Cooke,  Sec.  for 
their  inJct.nig.ible  reSejrch.es  into  the  early  biftories  and 
records  of  the  more  ambiguous  difeafes  1  and  the  utility 
of  fuch  condenfed  communications  is  greatly  enhanced, 
by  the  practical  remarks  accompanying  them.  Mr.  O. 
Neffe  Hill  has  added  a  caSe,  end  dijfalion,  of  Similar  dif- 
eafe  in  a  Severely-afflicted  infane  patient,  who  fell  under 
his  care  in  the  year  1791 1  be  appeared  to  fall  a  victim  to 
epileptic  inSaniry,  the  reSult  of  early  indifcretion.  That 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  this  young  man  which  related  to  bit 
rumination  of  his  food,  bore  an  exact  refemblance  to  the 
one  fo  ably  detailed  by  Dr.  Copland.  "  I  examined  tbc 
body,  (fays  Mr.  Hill,)  in  the  pretence  of  the  venerable 
Haygartb,  who,  as  well  as  ray  Self,  wai  much  ftruck  with 
the  extreme  tenuity  and  Smooth  internal  Surface  of  the 
ftomach.  In  order  the  more  correctly  to  obferve  the  ru- 
minating proceSs,  I  invited  ray  patient  to  dinner  Several 
times ;  he  ate  with  a  ravenous  appetite  and  wonderful 
quickncSs,  but  never  finished  a  meal  without  commencing; 
the  ruminating  procefs."  A  further  hiftory  of  this  cafe 
wilt  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Hill's  EfTay  on  the 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Infanity. 

7.  Limofis  dySpepfia,  or  indigestion.  The  function  of 
digrttion  in  the  ftomach  being  performed  by  means  of 
Secreting  agents,  which  are  veffels  and  nerves,  and  by 
muScular  fibres  which  propel  tbc  food  downwards,  all 
cauSes  of  indigestion  muft  operate,  1.  by  disturbing  the 
tranfmiffton  ot  nervous  influences  ».  by  disturbing  the 
action  of  Secreting  veffels  j  or,  j.  by  paralysing  the  play 
of  the  mufcular  fibres.  Now  it  would  require  little  la- 
bour to  (how,  that  nothing  can  influence  the  one  mate- 
rially without  influencing  the  others,  both  on  account 
of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  on  account  of  the  agency 
which  foreign  fubftances  will  produce  on  the  other  Struc- 
tural elements  in  confequence  of  the  deficient  action  of 
one.  Thus,  if  nervous  influence  be  disturbed,  Secretion 
will  be  wanting;  consequently  tbe  food  will  undergo 
chemical  decomposition,  will  Swell  and  evolve  galeij 
thus  it  will  diftend  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  be- 
yond their  ufual  Sphere  of  relaxation,  and  by  that  means 
prevent  tbe  further  digestion  of  food.  In  tbe  fame  way 
tbe  muScular  coat  will  lie  liable  to  distention  in  the  cafe 
of  diminished  Secretion,  when  that  diminution  arifes 
from  torpor  of  the  Secernent  veffels ;  and,  if  the  circular 
fibres  are  distended  by  mere  quantity,  that  distention  will 
hurt  the  nervous  power;  for  it  is  known  that  when  muf- 
des  are  Stretched  beyond  a  certain  natural  compafs,  their 
nerves  communicate  to  the  fenfbrium  pain  or  irritation. 
In  this  way,  therefore,  reafoning  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  quick  communication  of  nervous  power  to  and  irom 
the  brain,  we  infer,  that  increafed  txanfmillon  of  ner- 
vous influence  to  the  affected  organ  will  arife.  Here 
Secretion  will  be  increased,  though  in  early  inftance* 
probably  unaltered.  By  this  increafed  Secretion,  tbe 
food  will  be  prevented  from  enlarging  by  chemical 
changes,  and  cannot  therefore  further  diftend  the  cir- 
cular fibres  1  while  tbofe  forces  will,  in  confequence  of 
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tbe  fetation  of  the  fubftance,  more  eafily  expel  it  a  fo  ftanding;  but,  ia  enumerating  the  Symptom*  of  tbi*  flit- 
that,  in  early  accident!  of  this  fort,  the  increafe  of  one    order,  u  mull  be  confefled  that  no  peculiar  fign  indi- 


■  feemt  to  relieve  in  feme  meafure  the  deficiency  of 
the  other.  Thil,  however,  can  obtain  but  fora  Short  time  t 
for  tbe  undue  excitement  of  the  Secreting  veiTdt  snuft 
foon  induce  altered  dates  of  tbe  gaftric  juice* ;  States  in 
vrhich  of  courte  the  latter  will  be  deficient  in  fome  of  the 
diffolving  qualities.  It  ia  impofiible  to  ftate  exactly 
which  of;  or  in  what  proportion,  thefe  powers  firft  under- 

§o  derangement.  It  ia  probable  that,  while  in  gluttona 
iftenlion  of  mufcular  fibre*  i*  the  firft  Step  to  diferder,  in 
the  drunkard  the  nervous  expansions  may  be  firft  injured, 
while  the  fecreting  vefTels  are  difordered  by  caufe* 
which  arife  from  the  conftitution  at  large.  Having  Shown, 
however,  that  thefe  power*  are  all  efTenrially  deranged  in 
a  manner  alraoft  Simultaneously,  it  it  of  little  importance 
to  attempt  to  trace  the  fubject  furthers  for  it  doe*  not 
feem  that,  generally  {peaking,  in  tbe  earliest  ft  age  of  in- 
digestion, the  vafcular  fyftem  i*  materially  implicated. 
We  except  of  courfe  the  affection  of  the  Stomach  which 
we  have  noticed  in  our  introduction,  chronic  gaflritis. 
We  have  already  endeavoured,  on  general  principle*, 
tbe  morbid  affection*  arising  from  diferder*  of 
1 1  it  remains  to  do  fo  in  detail.  We 
have  faid  that  this  diferder  injure*  tbe  other  part*  by 
nervou*  influence,  or  by  the  abforption  and  local  appli- 
cation of  difeafed  blood.  There  feem*  every  reafen  to 
believe,  that  in  indigestion,  when  the  complaint  i*  not 
very  violent  or  of  long  Standing,  though  nervou*  irri- 
tation may  arife,  the  affimilation  of  food  into  healthy 
biood  it  not  materially  altered  i  fo  that  difeafe  traceable 
to  indigeftion  will  in  the  firft  ftage*  be  tbe  mere  confe- 
quence of  nervou*  diferder.  It  is  important,  a*  a  prac- 
tical distinction,  thu*  to  know  when  derangement  is 
propagated  to  remote  organ*  by  nervou*  communication, 
without  involving  the  vafcular  fyftem  importantly,  or 
whether  the  vafcular  fyftem  ha*  become  deranged  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  local  application  of  difeafed  blood,  or  a 
continuance  of  nervou*  irritation  fo  long  kept  up  a*  to 
alter  the  contractile  power  of  the  veffel*.  The  tracing  of 
difeafe*  in  tbi*  manner  appear*  to  ut  a  matter  of  tbe  ut- 
moil  importance ;  for  it  s*  notorious  that  many  affection* 
arife  fromdiflurbance  in  tbe  flomach  and  bowel*,  which 
mimic  or  referable  idiopathic  difeafe*  of  the  firft 
tude  and  danger. 

Idiopathic  difeafe  may  after  a  time  be  induced  by  tbe 
long  continuance  of  the  caufe  juft  mentioned  ;  but  it  it 
a  practical  fact  of  tbe  utmoft  confequence,  that,  while  in- 
flammation, (and  that  it  tbe  mod  frequent  form  of  difeafe 
that  occurs,)  arifing  idiopatbically,  it  difficult  of  fubduc- 
tion,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  emptying  the  blood-vef- 
felt  |  tbe  fame  action  arifing  from  nervou*  excitement 
thu*  propagated,  Soon  fubfide*  when  that  excitement  is 
withdrawn;  and  this  take*  place,  though  more  rarely, 
even  in  cafe*  of  long  ftanding  j  in  cafe*  where  the  affuni- 
lative  function  i*  deranged,  and  morbid  ftate*  of  tbe 
fluids  are  exifting,  the  removal  of  thefe  ftatet  being  at- 
tended with  the  gradual  fubduction  of  the  propagated 
difeafe. 

Having  detailed  the  caufe*  of  indigeftion  in  full  in 
our  introductory  observation*  on  this  cufs,  we  {ball  now 
proceed  to  confider  the  fymptomt  of  indigeftion,  dividing 
it  into  two  ftaget.  Tbe  firft,  in  which  mere  disturbance 
of  function,  tbe  digestive,  and  that  in  flight  degree,  i* 
apparent,  and  in  which  the  Sympathetic  difeafe*  are  vary- 
ing and  unmarked;  tbe  fecond,  in  which  that  disturbance 
is  mani/eited  in  a  marked  and  feriout  form,  in  which  the 
vafcular  ftruaure  feem*  continually  afTcaed,  and  which 
it  generally  connected  with  difeafed  ftatet  of  the  collati- 
tiout  vifcera.  The  dependant  ailments  attached  to  each 
of  thefe  ftate*  will  be  difcufTed.  under  the  fame  head*. 
Tbi*  divifion  i*  however  merely  cbofen  on  account  of  it* 
practical  utility,  becaufe  feme  difference  of  treatment 
both  of  tbe  local  and  constitutional  difeafe  is  neceffary, 
according  at  the  digeftivc  disturbance  is  recent  or  of  long 


cates  with  certainty  or  precision  the  palling  of  dihrdtr, 
or  the  firft  ftage,  into  that  of  difeafe,  or  the  Second;  and 
that  much  careful  and  in  fome  meafure  original  obferva- 
tion  is  required  even  after  tbe  fulleft  defenption  on  ther 
part  of  tbe  practitioner. 

Tbe  fymptomt  of  tbe  early  ftage  of  indigeftion  are 
fuch  a*  arife  from  chemical  change*  in  the  food,  and  the 
Simplest  changes  in  the  gaftric  fluid  i  tbefeare  the  evolution- 
ana  eructation  of  various  gafeou*,oily,  acid,  or  acrid,  pro- 
ductions. They  exift  in  various  degreet ;  but  are  only  pre- 
sent, however,  during  or  after  a  meal ;  and,  when  the  di- 

feftion  it  not  in  action,  little  inconvenience  it  experienced, 
t  appear*,  however,  that  tbe  trifling  disturbance  in.  the 
function  of  tbe  Stomach  may, for  a  certain  time,  produces 
feeble  or  otherwife  vitiated  Secretion,  without  in  any 
other  way  very  fenfibly  affecting  the  function!  of  the 
fyftem.  People  frequently  complain  of  a  fenfeof  disten- 
tion after  eating,  and  flatulent  and  acid  eructation*,  who, 
notwithstanding,  enjoy  good  general  health  ;  and  find 
that  even  thefe  fymptomt  may  be  prevented  by  taking- 
left  food,  and  that  of  a  more  digeftible  quality ;  and,  it 


they  are  prudent  in  this  refpect,  and  the  conftitution  is 
otherwife  found,  and  not  expofed  to  the  effects  of  indo- 
lence, and  other  caufe*  weakening  the  nervout  fyftem, 
tbe  Stomach  will  often  recover  it*  powers  without  far- 
ther mean*.  The  irritating  caufe*  are  often,  however, 
daily  and  hourly  applied,  and  leave  the  flomach  perma- 
nently difordered  by  their  frequency.  The  gaftric  juice 
becomes  probably  fo  altered  or  increafed,  or  fecreted  at 
improper  times,  a*  to  produce  unpleafant  fulnef*  in  the 
ftomach,  even  during  it*  empty  ftate.  Tbe  bowel*,  whe- 
ther in  confequence  of  tbe  unnatural  or  undigested  State 
of  the  materia  applied  to  them,  whether  Sympathetically 
affected  by  continuity  of  Structure,  or  from  want  of  a. 
natural  Stimulant  existing  in  the  Secretion  of  the  Stomach,, 
become  deficient  or  irregular  in  performing  their  office. 
Their  Secretions  likewise  fuffer  deviations  from  the- 
healthy  ftate,  and  are  Scantily  produced.  The  quantity, 
colour,  or  confiftence,  of  the  fasces,  are  changed ;  tbey 
are  occasionally  distended  and  tenfe,  especially  fome  time 
after  eating.  Difordered  fecretion*  are  manifested  in  the 
mouth  i  a  clammy  tafte  it  experienced  ;  and  the  tongue 
it  more  or  left  fu/red,  cfpccially  in  the  morning.  But 
tbefe  fymptomt,  the  patient  find*,  yield  to  fome  mild 
aperient,  which,  at  the  fame  time,,  promotes  the  action  of 
toe  flomach;  and  hi*  feeling*  on  the  whole  differ  but  little 
from  _thc.Se  of  health.  He  it  more  apt  to  be  thirfty ;  hi* 
appetite  i*  generally  more  or  lef*  impaired  and  variable ; 
he  complain*  of  hi*  feet  being  cold  ;  but  Still  hi*  Strength 
and  generaS  appearance  are  out  little  affected  ;  and  be 
feldora  think*  it  neceflary  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
Symptom*  wbich  appear  fo  Slight,  and  for  the  time  yield 
to  readily.  By  degreet,  however,  they  recur  more  fre-, 
quently,  and  begin  to  be  attended  with  fome  depression 
of  Strength,  which  at  firft  it  only  occasional.  This,  in 
general,  is  the  firft  thing  which  ferioufly  callt  bit  atten- 
tion to  the  difeafe.  Tbe  mind,  if  tbe  difeafe  proceed, 
arrakes  of  thefe  return*  of  languor,  and  the  patient  at 
engtb  find*  it  difficult  at  all  time*  to  command  hit  at- 
tention, and,  upon  tbe  whole,  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
bis  ufual  mental  efforts.  His  deep  i*  disturbed  by  per- 
plexing dream*,  and  fometimet  by  fit*  of  night-mare.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cafes,  however,  he  enjoys  good 
nights,  and  even  thofc  who  are  troubled  with  dreaming 
and  reftleflnefs,  often  feel  more  drowfy  than  ufual. 
He  now  becomes  alarmed,  and  occafionally  feels  a  degree 
of  defpondency.  Inftead  of  thinking  too  tightly  of  his 
complaint,  he  often  regards  it  in  tbe  molt  Serious  point 
of  view,  and  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  any  thing  left 
than  fome  important  derangement  can  produce  tbe 
anxiety  and  depression  by  which  his  attention  gradually 
becomes  wholly  engrofled. 
The  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  now  pro- 

4.  duces- 
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duces  difordered  f unci  ton  oF  thecollatitioua  vifcera;  and  a 
change  takes  place  which  marks  an  important  ftep  in  the 
r-rogref*  of  the  malady.  The  alvine  difcharge  begins  to 
deviate  from  the  healthy  appearance:  it  fometime*  con- 
Tains  uncombined  bile,  fometimes  it  chiefly  confifts  of 
bile;  its  colour  at  other  times  is  too  light,  more  fre- 
quently too  dark  ;  and  occafionally,  at  length,  almolt 
blacky  At  different  times  it  aflumes  various  hues,  fome- 
times inclining  to  green,  fometimes  to  blue;  and  fome- 
times it  is  mixed  with,  and  now-andlhcn  almolt  wholly 
confifts  of,  undigelted  bits  of  food.  When  there  is  much 
{training,  it  often  contains  mucus  in  diftinct  mafles,  and 
not  unfrequemly  fubftanccs  refembling  bits  of  membrane. 
It  frequently  feparates  from  the  canal  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  ufual,  and  leaves  a  feeling  of  the  bowels  not 
having  been  completely  emptied.  We  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  above  change  and  variety  of  colour  arife 
chiefly  from  the  ftate  of  the  bile,  to  which  the  alvine  dif- 
charge owes  its  natural  tinge,  being  quite  white  when  no 
bile  flows  into  the  bowels.  It  would  appear  that  the 
properties  of  the  bile  are  fometimes  changed  without 
change  of  colour ;  but  this  is  comparatively  fo  rare,  that, 
if  the  colour  of  the  alvine  difcharge  be  natural,  we  may 
generally  infer  that  the  function  of  the  liver  is  duly  per- 
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Many  c 
vine  difcharge  are  often  to 

fiances  in  diet,  and  changes  which  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  undergo  in  their  paffagc  through  this  canal,  than 
to  the  Hate  of  the  bile  j  and  we  have  no  doubt  thefe 
caofes  operate  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent.  The  long  de- 
lay of  their  contents  in  the  bowels  generally  darkens  the 
colour^  a  milk-diet  produces  a  difcharge  of  a  lighter  co- 
lour than  one  confiftin^  chiefly  of  animal  food,  and  fome 
vegetables  and  medicines  communicate  a  certain  tinge 
to  the  difcharge.  With  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  practitioner,  this  circumftance  will  feldom  miflead 
him.  It  muft  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  difcharge  often  changes  when  it  lias  remained 
for  fome  time  out  of  the  body. 

The  difeafe  has  hitherto  been  what  is  called  ftomach- 
complaint.  It  is  now,  from  the  various  appearances  of 
the  vitiated  bile,  and  the  various  fymptomt  which  arife 
from  the  irritation  it  occafions  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
what  is  called  bilious  and  nervous  complaint.  The 
former  of  the  two  laft  appellations  has  alio  arifen  from 
the  bile,  of  which  there  is  fometimes  a  fuperabundant  fe- 
cretion,  being  occaConally,  in  confluence  of  the  in- 
of  the  duodenum,  thrown  into  the  fto- 
,  headache,  and  bilious 

The  urine  alfo  deviates  from  the  healthy  fate.  In  its 
tnoft  healthy  ftate,  it  is  perfectly  tranfparent  when  palled, 
and  remains  fo  after  it  is  cool,  its  colour  being  more  or 
lefs  deep  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  its  con- 
tentsare  diluted.  But  it  it  fometimes  covered  with  a  very 
thin  oily  film,  which  appears  to  arife  from  an  imperfect 
itate  of  the  affimilating  procefs.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  lim- 
pid, and  parted  in  unufually  large  quantities,  more  fre- 
quently fcanty  and  too  highly  coloured.  It  is  then  molt 
apt,  as  we  fhould  i  jirion  expect,  to  depofi:  fedimcnt, 
unlefs  fome  degree  of  fever  prevail,  when  it  often  either 
dcpofits  nothing,  or  a  little  of  the  red  fediment. 

A  remarkable  fympatby  between  the  ftate  of  the  kid- 
neys and  inteftine*  is  often  obferved  in  indigeltion ;  the 
urine  remaining  fcanty  and  high. coloured,  when  the 
bowels  are  -onftipated;  and  flowing  freely,  and  of  a 
paler  colour,  as  foon  as  a  free  difcharge  from  them  has 
been  obtained.  Even  in  thofe  dropfical  affections  which 
fupervene  on  this  difeafe,  it  is  common  for  all  diuretics 
to  fail,  when  the  bowels  are  conllipated,  and  for  the  ope- 
ration of  cathartics  alone  to  be  followed  by  a  free  dif- 
charge from  the  kidneys. 

The  copious  flow  of  urine  which  fometimes  attends 
indigtftion,  feems  frequently  to  arife  from  a  failure  in  the 


action  of  the  (kin,  at  appear*  from  fome  of  the  experi- 
ments juft  referred  to.  The  kidneys  and  fkin  feparatc 
the  fame  fluid  from  the  blood,  and  a  failure  of  fecretion 
from  the  latter  is  often  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of 
that  from  the  former,  if  they  have  not  by  fympatby  par- 
taken too  much  of  the  ftate  of  the  flcin.  Thus,  in  dyf- 
peptics,  an  unufual  application  of  cold  to  the  furfsce, 
when  the  powers  of  the  fyftem  are  not  able  fo  to  re-act  as 
to  fapport  the  due  action  of  the  flcin  under  it,  frequently 
occafions  an  increafed  flow  of  urine.  The  fame  caule 
often  occafions  a  greater  difcharge  from  the  bowels.  It 
particularly  demands  attention  in  this  difeafe,  that,  al- 
though the  increafed  difcharge  from  the  bowels  in  the 
inftance  before  us  is  of  a  watery  nature,  when  the  (kin  hat, 
from  the  ftate  of  that  difeafe,  become  uniformly  languid, 
the  increafe  is  often  in  the  folid,  as  well  as  liquid,  con- 
tent* of  the  bowels.  On  the  fame  principle,  the  quantity 
which  panes  from  the  bowels  of  delicate  children  when 
the  fkin  has  become  dry  and  fhrivelled,  is  often  aftonilh- 
ing,  and  that  even  when  little  nourifliment  is  received  ; 
as  if  not  only  what  ought  to  have  parted  by  the  (kin,  but 
a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  inhaled  by  this  organ,  were 
depolited  in  a  folid  form  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

What  it  here  faid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  cafes  which 
we  detailed  of  very  great  eater*,  in  whom  the  alvine  dif- 
charge was  no  greater  than  in  other  people,  but  the  fe- 
cretion by  the  (kin  wa»  found  much  morecopiou*. 

The  fenfible  change  in  tbe  appearance  of  the  alvine  fe- 
cretion* in  indigeftton,  i*  generally  attended  with  fome 
change  in  tbe  other  fymptom*.  Theftomach  is  more  apt 
to  be  opprefled  after  eating,  the  patient  often  obferving 
that  be  feel*  a*  if  there  were  not  room  for  what  he  had 
taken.  The  bowels  are  more  frequently  variable,  diar- 
rhcea  often  fupervening  without  any  evident  caule,  almolt 
uniformly  followed  by  fit*  of  conftipation.  Thefe,  the 
patient  finds,  cannot  now  be  removed  by  the  fimple  me- 
dicines which  at  ftrft  rcftored  doe  action  to  the'bowelt ; 
larger  dofe*  or  more  active  medicine*  are  neceflary,  and 
their  effect  correfpond*  with  the  previous  ftate  of  the 
bowels.  The  difcharge  i*  generally  unfatisfaclory, 
fomething  feeming  to  be  retained.  It  is  very  often  wa- 
tery or  ferai-fluid,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  fometime* 
ttreaked  with  blood  i  and,  after  it  has  been  repeated, 
often  chiefly  confift*  of  mucus  and  a  little  blood,  the  paf- 
ling  of  which  i*  attended  with  much  griping  and  bearing- 
down,  and  followed  by  a  conftant  defire  of  further  eva- 
cuation. The  patient  t3kes  more  medicine  with  the 
of  a  freer  effect ;  but  he 
more  than  the  difcharge 


but  he  thus  often  increafes  the 


After  this  ftate  of  irritation  ha*  continued  to  recur  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  a  degree  of  permanent  fpafmodic 
stricture  fometime*  appear*,  which  give*  a  tape-like  ap- 
pearance to  the  alvine  difcharge.  In  the  mean  time  tbe 
patient  it  handled  with  a  variety  of  other  fymptom*.  arif- 
ing  from  the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  morbid  con- 
tent* of  the  alimentary  canal ;  increafing  languor,  pains  of 
the  ftomach,  more  frequently  of  the  bowels,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  fometime*  conti- 
nued, generally  of  the  griping  kind  ;  a  fenfe  of  heat,  or, 
at  tbe  patient  often  call*  it,  burning,  referred  to  tbe 
ftomach,  and  now-and-then  extending  to  the  bowels, 
(which  fometimes  prove*  the  moft  obftinate  and  diftrefl"- 
mg  fymptom  of  the  difeafe;)  or  of  weight  in  the  right  by- 
pochondrium  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  unufual 
diftenfion  of  the  former,  fometime*  difappearing  in  a  day 
or  two,  particularly  after  freer  evacuations,  and  return- 
ing again,  at  other  times  more  ftationary ;  a  more  foul 
and  clammy  tongue,  naufea,  more  rarely  vomiting,  a  de- 
preflion  of  ftrength,  which  fometimes,  particularly  i  * 
the  unfatisfafiory  operation  of  c 


to  fyncope,  and  a  defpondency  that  is  hardly  equalled  in 
any  other  difeafe. 

As  thefe  fyrnptoms  proceed,  other*,  the  confequence  of 
the  fympatby  which  exift*  between  the  ftomach  and  other 
part*  ot  the  fyftem,  gradually  fhow  thcmfelve*.  Thefe 
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are  different  in  different  cafe*;  pain  of  different  parts, 
and  other  complaint*,  of  the  head,  affections  of  the  fight, 
the  hearing,  fmell,  or  taffe.  The  voice  and  articulation 
are  fometime*  variously  affected.  The  patient  isdiftreffed 
with  fpafm*  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  numbncfi,  and  even 
temporary  lob  of  power  in  the  latter  j  and  feelings  of 
endleft  variety  are  defcribed,  as  fbmetimes  in  one  part  of 
the  body,  and  fometimes  in  another. 

By  a  conftant  recurrence  of  fuch  attacks  without  being 
uniformly  ill,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  patient 
rallies  is  often  as  great  as  that  with  which  be  is  fubdued, 
he  is  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  This  preys  on  hit  mind,  increaling  the  defpondency 
which  makes  a  part  of  his  difeafe,  and  which  in  its  turn, 
by  further  debilitating  the  digestive  organs,  aggravates  all 
the  fymptoms.  Thefe  organs  being  no  longer  tn  a  proper 
irate  to  fupply  due  nourifttment,  the  body  becomes  ema- 
ciated,  and  more  permanently  feeble,  the  ftrength  by  de- 
grees rallying  lefs  readily  and  lefs  perfeflly  after  the  fre- 

auent  returns ;  and  what  was  at  tarft  only  a  temporary 
epreffion  from  a  debilitating  caufe  affecting  the  nerves 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  gradually  changed  into  real 
debility,  the  countenance,  which  is  almoft  always  a  fure 
index  of  what  is  palling  internally,  becoming  pale  and 
haggard. 

The  patient,  often  from  an  early  period  of  indigeftion, 
feels  foroc  uneafinefs  on  lying  on  the  left  lide ,  more 
rarely  this  is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  the  right  fide.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  lying  on  either  fide  becomes  un- 
comfortable, and,  in  its  advanced  ftages,  the  only  eafy 
position  is  on  the  back,  with  the  (boulders  a  little  raifed, 
and  generally  inclined  to  the  right  fide. 

The  tongue  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  varioufly 
affected  from  the  commencement.  Their  fecretions  be- 
come more  and  more  thick  and  clammy,  the  former  being; 
covered  with  a  white  or  brownifh  mucus,  which  alio 
more  or  lefs  adheres  to,  and  irritates,  the  fauces.  Some, 
times  all  thefe  parts  are  more  or  lefs  parched  and  ftiff ;  at 
other  times  the  faliva  is  morbidly  tbin  and  copious,  the 
tongue  being  cleaner,  but  often  of  a  whitish  and  fodden 
appearance.  In  protracted  cafes,  when  the  fymptoms 
-Jiave  been  rather  obftinate  than  fevere,  and  confiderable 
debility  has  come  on,  this  fymptom  is  often  very  trouble- 
fome,  the  faliva  frequently  running  from  the  mouth.  In 
the  advanced  ftages of  the  more  fevere  cafes,  there  is  often  a 
vifeid  frothy  fecretion  from  the  fauces,  while  the  mouth 
in  general  is  drier  than  ufual,  which  forms  a  very  promu 
nentfeatureof  thedifeafe.  The  patient  is  conftantly  hawk- 
ing up  this  matter,  particularly  after  eating,  and  will  tell 
you  that  all  bis  food  turns  to  phlegm.  This  difcharge 
is  fometimes  fo  great  and  harafGng  as  to  prove  the  moll 
dill rf fling  fymptom,  and  feems  not  a  little  to  add  to  the 
debility.  In  fome  cafes  the  tongue,  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced llages,  becomes  clean,  mining,  and  morbidly 
fmooth,  and  at  length  affected  with  aphthae.  This  ftate 
of  it  is  fcldom  oblervcd  except  when  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  fever  has  fupervened,  which  is  not  uncommon  at 
thefe  periods. 

The  skin,  in  protracted  cafes,  often  becomes  dry,  fhri- 
velled,  and  fometimes,  at  length,  almoft  fcaly,  and  the 
hair  is  parched  and  inclined  to  ftand  on  end;  the  whole 
furface  is  cold,  the  patient  is  conftantly  hanging  over 
the  fire,  and  even  experiences  frequent  fits  of  chillinefs 
approaching  to  fhivenng.  He  bears  all  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ill,  being  as  much  oppreffed  by  a  very  high  tem- 
perature at  he  is  chilled  by  a  low  one.  Wounds  heal 
left  readily  than  ufual ,  and  the  fkin  it  not  unfrequcntly 
affected  with  a  troublcfome  itching,  which  often  (hifis 
its  feat  |  or  with  nettle-rafh,  herpes,  and  other  fpecies  of 
eruptjjf**  ;  and  even  ulceration  fometimes  fupcrvenes 
without  any  evident  caufe. 

Bcfides  the  more  tranfitory  fymptoms  in  the  head, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  often  marks  of  an 
habitual  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  pro- 
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ducing  languid  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  tinnitutau- 
rium,  and  occafionally  throbbing  of  the  temples.  Some 
are  oppreffed  with  drowfinefs,  almoft  approaching  to  flu- 
por;  others  with  almoft  conftant  pain  more  or  left  fevere, 
fometimes  in  the  back  of  the  head,  more  frequently  in 
the  fore  part  ;  others  arc  fubjeft  to  giddinefs,  and  fome 
even  to  fudden  fits  of  infenfibility.  The  thoracic  vifcera 
are  often  particularly  affected ;  not  unfrequcntly  dyfp- 
ncea  fupcrvenes,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes  haraffea  by 
a  dry  and  irritating  cough,  or  with  fits  of  palpitation. 
When  expectoration  attends  the  cough,  it  is  generally 
difficult,  but  brings  confiderable  temporary  relief.  It 
deferves  notice,  that,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  he  more 
frequently  complains  of  pain  in  the  left  than  in  the  right 
fides  but  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  very  various;  not  un- 
frequcntly it  is  chiefly  in  the  back,  about  the  fhoulders, 
fometimes  attended  with  itching,  and  in  the  limbs,  more 
frequently  in  the  legs  than  the  arms.  Irregularity  of 
pulfe  and  fyncope  are  not  unufual  fymptoms ;  and  are 
much  to  be  feared  when  combined  with  other  charafter- 
iftics  of  angina  prSorii,  as  they  fometimes  produce,  in  the 
fecond  ftage  of  indigeftion,  organic  difeafe  of  the  heart. 
Pain  and  tenderness  of  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft  is  alfo 
frequent;  and,  when  this  occurs,  the  patient  feems  worfe 
at  night,  and  turns  in  bed  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

The  above  biftory  of  the  firft  fymptoms  of  indigeftion 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  accurate  work  of  Dr.  Wilfon 
Philip.  It  remains  to  trace  the  fympathetic  derange- 
ments which  grow  out  of  this  ftage. 

It  is  to  be  premifed,  that,  when  nerves  are  irritated, 
and  fympat helically  affect  diftant  parts,  the  latter,  how- 
ever influenced,  return  to  their  natural  ftate  when  the 
nervous  excitement  is  removed.  Of  courfe,  as  the  altered 
ftate  of  the  nervous  influence  will  accelerate  or  impede 
the  contractile  powers  of  veffels,  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation may  occur,  and  the  fame  excitement  conti- 
nued may  produce  the  confequence  of  inflammation.  It 
follows  therefore,  that,  if  the  nervous  expanfion  of  the 
ftomach  be  irritated,  and  caufe  diftant  diforders,  we  may 
cure  tbofe  by  removing  that  irritation :  but  if,  frdm  its 
long  continuance,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  affected 
structure,  irritation  degenerates  into  inflammation,  we 
have  further  indications  to  fulfil.  Of  this  fact  experience 
convinces  us  every  day.  We  have  to  correct  the  morbid 
ftate  of  the  fecondarily  affected  parr,  as  well  to  remove 
the  firft  caufe. 

The  firft  derangements  are  what  we  have  to  confider 
at  prefent.  The  subject  has  been  ably  treated  of  by  Dr. 
Marfhal)  Hall,  in  his  ElTay  on  the  Mimoses  ;  a  name 
which,  as  its  origin  implies,  defignates  a  ftate  which  mi- 
mics, or  refcmbles,  other  difeafes. 

The  above-mentioned  author  has  however  ufed  this 
term  in  a  very  extended  fenfe ;  he  has  included  in  it 
many  difeafes  where  idiopathic  diforder  had  become  efta- 
blifhed.  For  our  own  part,  we  (ball  reftrict  the  term  to 
thofe  affections  which  are  propagated  by  nervous  in- 
fluence, which  do  not  implicate  permanently  the  vafcu- 
lar  structure,  and  which  iubfide  on  the  removal  of  indi- 
geftion. Ufed  in  this  fenfe,  it  characterises  the  affection 
in  queition  with  great  force  and  faithfulnefs ;  and  con- 
veys a  clear  idea  of  the  difference  which  we  find  in  the 
mere  fympathetic  diforder,  and  thofe  more  ferious  af- 
fections which,  arifing  from  longer-continued  or  feverer 
forms  of  dyfpepfia,  or  from  thefe  and  the  morbid  predif- 
pofitions  of  their  own  feats,  require  mixed  methods  of 
treatment  :  i.  e.  fuch  as  immediately  influence  the  circu- 
lating as  well  as  the  digestive  function.  But,  ere  we 
enter  on  this  branch,  we  mult  again  remind  our  readers, 
that  we  confider  Difpepjia,  in  alius  immediate  as  well  as 
remote  (yi>iptoms>  as  a  difeafe  incapable  of  regular  ar- 
rangement. In  proportion  as  one  or  other  of  its  nume- 
rous caufe*  are  applied,  in  proportion  as  the  remedial  in- 
dications arc  wrong  or  mifplaced,  will  it  appear  in  the 
marked  and  fevere  characters  of  the  fecond  ftage,  without 
M  m  exhibiting 
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exhibiting  any  trace*  of  what  we  have  called  it*  lirft. 
And,  behdes  this, it  morbid  predifpofitions are  exilic  nt  in 
the  remote  ftructures,  idiopathic  difcafes  will  occur  in 
them,  as  Coon  as  the  nervous  excitements  we  have  jult 
fpoken  of  areapplied  to  them  ;  and  thus  (how  the  fallacy 
that  will  attach  to  the  unreftricted  notion,  that  the  fym- 
pathetic  diforders  of  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  indigeftion  are  fo 
purely  nervous  as  not  to  produce  real  topical  inflamma- 
tion in  fome  cafes.  We  are  convinced  however,  that,  as 
the  divifion  we  have  made  will  be  found  good  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  .cafes,  it  is  better  to  adopt  it  than  run  the 
various  remote  and  local  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  into 
one  another  without  order.  The  anomalies  we  (hall 
notice  will  easily  be  remembered  ,  and,  though  their 
eonfvjion  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  muft  undoubt- 
edly take  from  the  uniformity  of  arrangement,  we 
confider  that  far  better  than  that  we  mould  fail  to  repre- 
fent  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  beft  of  our  knowledge,  the 
true  phenomena  of  nature. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mimofa.  The  common  and 
diftinguilhing  fymptoms  of  thefe  affections  are,  that, 
while  in  idiopathic  difeafe  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  ft.it e 
of  diforder  is  found,  or  at  leaft  a  date  which  exhibits  re- 
gular intermiflions  and  paroxyfms,  thefe  complaints  ex- 
hibit no  regularity  whatever}  that,  while  in  idiopathic* 
one  great  and  predominant  fymptom  arrcfts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  often  of  the  practitioner,  in  thi* 
the  difeafe  ■*  complicated,  affects  for  a  time  one  ftruft ure, 
then  another;  and  indeed  manifefts  all  thofe  appearance* 
which  we  fltould  expert  in  merely  excited  Rate*  of  the 
nerves,  without  inflammatory  nation.  A*  it  i*  impodible, 
on  account  of  the  multiplied  groups  of  fymptom*1  which 
may  occur  in  thefe  affections,  to  detail  all  their  forms,  we 
(hall  confine  ourfelves  to  a  general  review  of  their  nature 
a*  they  occupy  the  nerves  of  the  grand  fyftems,  or  part*. 

The  firft  we  (hall  confider  is  the  brain.  Here  we  find 
many  dates  arifing  from  this  caufe,  very  clofely  refem- 
bling  difeafe  of  the  vafcular  fyftem ;  and  it  muft  be  re- 
marked indeed,  that  the  latter  ftate  is  more  frequently 
induced  by  nervoti*  excitement  in  the  brain  than  in 
any  other  part.  The  not  common  fymptom  U/mnintft. 
Thi*  i*  the  moft  ordinary  nervous  excitement,  fince  it 
occur*  in  the  fimpleft  derangement*  of  the  nervou* 
power.  Tbe  circle  of  Sympathies  in  this  cafe,  fudden 
and  Simultaneous  at  it  undoubtedly  is,  i*  complex.  The 
ftomach  affect*  the  head,  the  head  the  function  of  refpi- 
ration,  the  latter  the  heart ;  and,  this  laft  failing  duly  to 
impel  the  blood  into  tbe  cerebral  ftructure, /om/ing  take* 
place.  A  further  confecjuence  of  thi*  ftate  i*  languor  of 
the  mufcular  fyftem  from  torpid  circulation  in  the  brain ; 
and  the  fame  torpidity  will  likewife  influence  thefecret- 
ing  powers.  The  irritant  of  the  ftomach  being  however 
removed,  all  thefe  effects  ceafe.  But,  where  acontinued 
dyfpeptic  ftate  exifts,  thefe  effects  become  more  perma- 
nent, which  readily  explains  the  fainting,  languor,  tre- 
mor, Ice.  which  are  attendant*  on  the  firft  ftage  of  indi- 
geftion, and  which  are  eafily  removed  with  that  com- 
plaint. With  regard  to  the  languor,  it  i*  to  be  remarked 
that  between  languor  arifing  limply  from  the  caufe  we 
are  fpcaxing  of,  and  between  that  which  fupervenes  in 
the  more  advanced  ftate  of  indigeftion,  a  great  difference 
exifts  i  for,  while  the  firft  merely  depend*  on  the  inter- 
ruption of  nervou*  influence,  the  latter  probably  owe* 
its  prcfence  to  fome  alteration  in  the  contractile  power 
of  the  mufcular  fibre.  However  thi*  may  be,  the  diffe- 
rence between  real  and  apparent  debility  is  allowed  by 
the  beft  practical  writers. 

We  have  no  knowledge  why  ftomachic  irritation  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  caufe*  fometimet  one,  fometimes  ano- 
ther, kind  of  diforder  of  that'organ  ;  why  one  man  feel* 
temporary  blindnef*,  another  debility,  anotherdeliriura, 
and  fo  on.  We  have  certainly  no  mean*  of  knowing 
whether  thi*  takes  place  becaufe  the  applied  irritant*  act 
only  on  particular  part*  of  the  cranial  ftructure,  or  whe- 


ther the  nature  of  the  irritants  alter*  the  nature  of  the 
fy mpathetic  difeafe.  We  have  good  reafon  to  infer  both 
of  thefe  circumftance*.  The  firft,  however,  is  a  fpecula- 
tion  of  no  ufe  in  practice  t  the  latter  may  be  fo  in  a  (light 
degree,  becaufe  we  (hall  find  that,  in  the  inflamed  ftate 
of  the  ftomach,  the  inflammation  will  more  readily  arife 
in  the  brain  ;  while,  in  the  cafe  of  mere  nervous  irrita- 
tion, that  ftate  will  be  lefs  frequently  found.  The  moft 
formidable  appearance*  which  are  complicated  with  irri- 
tation of  tbe  gaftric  nerves  are  thofe  of  epilepfy  and  apo- 
plexy. Slight  degree*  of  hypochondriafis,  too,  likewife 
occur;  but  thefe  are  unfrequent  in  the  firft  ftage  of  dif- 
pepfia.  A  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy  of  thi*  kind  it 
often  obviated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  ftrong  purge. 
Where  it  once  takes  place,  or  where  the  pulle  it  the 
fame  at  we  commonly  find  aflbciated  with  that  ftate, 
bleeding,  Sec.  will  of  courfe  be  had  recourfe  to  likewife. 
We  mention  this  here,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  great 
neceffity  of  procuring  evacuations  by  emetic* and  purga- 
tives when  thi*  form  of  apoplexy  exifts.  It  i*  thi*  kind 
of  apoplexy  which  fo  often  and  (o  fatally  attacks  perfoni 
retiring  to  bed  afltr  0  hearty  fupptr ;  an  occurrence  la- 
mentably frequent  in  the  daily  records  of  our  tiroes.  A 
fudden  attack  of  epilepfy  hat  often  been  induced  by  the 
fame  caufe*.  The  purgative  treatment  i*  extremely  be- 
neficial, a*  well  a*  in  ftate*  of  infenfibility  and  delirium, 
lof*  of  memory,  blindnef*,  ice.  fuddenly  Supervening  to 
thefe  digeftive  derangement*. 

A  peculiar  ftate  of  the  brain  i*  often  induced  by  irri- 
tation in  the  alimentary  canal,  wbich  ba*  been  called  by 
Dr.  Nicholl,  the  firft  author  who  ha*  given  a  clear  view 
of  it ,  "  Erethifin  of  the  brain."  According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  that  author,  it  feem*  that  it  chiefly  occurs  in 
children.  Such  a  ftate,  however,  i«  often  met  with  in 
patient*  afflicted  with  indigeftion  at  more  advanced  age*. 
Dr.  Nicholl  thus  defcribe*  it :  "  There  i*  a  ftate  or  condi- 
tion of  the  cranial  brain  in  infant*,  which  may  be  called 
a  ftate  of  irritation,  an  irritated  ftate,  or,  in  one  word, 
fm.  What  thi*  peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebral 
ure  is,  I  cannot  explain.  It  is  a  ftate  diftinct  from 
that  which  is  called  inflammation  of  that  ftructure,  for  it 
may  exift  without  any  perceptible  increafe  of  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  flows  through  the  cerebral  blood.vef- 
fel*  ;  it  i*  a  ftate  under  which  inordinate  effeas  arife  from 
ordinary  im  predion  s  upon  different  parts  of  the  nervoui 
fyftem.  In  it*  perfect  form,  and  under  a  high  degree  of 
it,  it  i*  a  highly  fenfitivc  condition  of  the  cranial  brain, 
a  condition  the  very  reverie  of  that  under  which  deep 
occur*.  Under  fuch  a  condition  of  the  cranial  brain,  the 
child  i*  wakeful,  fcarcely  ever  deeping ;  it  i*  attentive  to 
every  found,  and  to  every  object  of  fight ;  it*  temper  it 
irritable;  the  retina  it  highly  fcnfible  to  light,  (o  that  the 
child  winkt  if  itt  face  be  turned  towardt  the  window,  or 
towardt  a  candle  ,  the  pupil  is,  in  many  inftances,  more 
or  lefs  contracted  ;  but  tbit  it  not  always  the  cafe.  The 
limbs  are  much  in  action  ;  the  bead  is  often  moved  about, 
or  it  (haken  from  fide  to  fide ;  the  child  cries  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  and  it  is  foothed  only  by  tolling  it,  by 
carrying  it  about,  by  putting  it  to  the  breaft,  or  by  letting 
it  fuck  the  cheek  of  tbe  nurfe,  or  its  own  fingers  ;  the 
fecretion  of  tears  is,  in  many  inftances,  increafe d,  caufing 
fuffufion  of  tbe  eyes,  and  rednefs  of  the  edges  of  the 
tart: ;  the  fecretion  of  the  fchneiderian  membrane  may 
be  increafed,  caufing  a  (luffed  ftate  of  the  nafal  paflaget, 
producing  fneeaing,  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
that  ftate  which  i*  popularly  called  a  coU.  The  bowels 
are,  in  many  cafe*,  relaxed;  yet  no  difordered  ftate  of 
the  (tool*  may  appear.  During  fuch  a  ftate  a*  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  may  be  a  degree  of  animation,  and  a  qutck- 
nef*  of  obfenration,  much  beyond  what  are  commonly 
met  with  in  children  of  the  fame  age:  fo  that,  although 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  cranial  brain  be  prefent,  the 
child  may  be  confidered  a*  particularly  healthy,  on  ac- 
count of  it*  being  wakeful  and  lively,  and  fcnfible  to  the 
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vno*  trifling  impreffion*.  But  it  frequently  happen*,  that  and  periodi  occur  when  he  ha*  pafled  feveral  day*,  week*, 
an  attentive  observer  may  deleft  other  Symptom*  i  the    or  month* perhapi,  without  experiencing  the  palpitation. 


child  may  ftart  in  its  deep  ;  it  may  be  very  readily  awak 
ened  ;  when  awake,  it  may  ftart  at  the  flighted  noife,  a* 
at  the  Ihutting  of  a  door,  moving  a  chair,  palling  the  linger 
o*er  the  wicker-work  of  it*  cradle,  or  on  being  (lightly 
moved,  or  touched  gently}  a  fudden  frown  may  pals 
over  the  forehead,  and  may  quickly  difappear;  the  eye* 
may  be  clofed  irregularly,  or  alternately,  or  a  winking  of 
one  eye,  or  frequent  winking  of  both  eye*,  or  a  firm 
doling  of  both  eyes,  may  be  from  time  to  time  de- 
tcfted  ;  the  hand  may  be  raifcd  frequently  to  the 
head  ;  the  child  may  cry,  without  any  evident  caufe, 
as  if  it  were  pricked  with  a  pin  ;  at  other  times,  it  may 
Chriek  ;  the  (ids  may  be  clenched,  the  thumb  being  bent 
in,  and  laid  flat  acrof*  the  palm  of  the  band,  the  /ore- 
arm*  being  bent  upward*  on  the  arms.  Should  a 
similar  condition  of  the  fpinal  brain  be  prefent,  the 
child  may  be  bent  backwards,  presenting  a  (late  of 
cpi/Uolonm  ;  its  legs  may  be  drawn  up,  while  the  head  i* 
thrown  backwards." 

There  is  another  form  of  infantile  erithifm  cTiarafterixed 
by  want  of  animation,  fretfulnef*  when  roufed,  want  of 
deep,  and  yet "  a  ftate  that  can  hardly  be  called  waking  |" 
indifference  to  furrounding  objefts,  pallor  and  chillinefs 
of  the  body,  rolling  of  the  eyes,  plaintive  moaning  or 
Shrieking,  jaftitation  of  the  hands, and  other  minor  fymp- 
tomt  ,  which  our  author  denominates  torpid  trelkifm. 

Scrofulous  children  have  generally  the  greateft  ten- 
dency to  cerebral  erithifm  }  and,  where  thi*  tendency 
exifts,  the  flighted  irritation  of  the  nervous  fyftem  will 
call  it  into  aftion.  In  the  milder  forms  and  earlier  ftages 
of  thi*  affeftion,  the  fymptoms  which  it  produces  may  be 
great  wakefulnefs,  'great  fenfibility  to  flight  impreffions, 
with  reftlcfincfs  and  high  animation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  irritant*  applied  to  any  of 
the  nervous  expanfion*  may  produce  erethifm,  fo  that  it  i* 
j  uft  poflihle  that  it  may  arifi  independent  of  gailric  or 
inteftinal  diforder.  It  is  to  be  noticed  likewife,  that  thi* 
Hate  is  extremely  liable  to  run  into  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  hydrocephalus,  which  it  Sometimes  refembles  in 
the  clofHt  manner,  particularly  where  worm*  are  the  irri- 
tant* applied. 

The  refptratoty  function  is  often  much  difordered  by 
dyfpepfla.  Paroxyfms  of  oppreflive  dyfpncea  come  on, 
which  very  cloSely  refemble  afthma  ;  fo  clofely  indeed, 
that  it  is  only  by  attending  to  the  increafe  of  the  fymp- 
toms after  eating,  to  its  hiftory,  and  the  ftate  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  that  we  can  eftablifh  a  diagnofis.  And  it 
i*  not  improbable  that  afthma  properly  fo  called,  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  originate*  in  a  complication  of 
this  nature;  but  is  afterwards  continued,  or  repeated, 
either  from  a  degree  of  disorganization  induced  in  the 
heart  or  lungs,  from  the  influence  of  the  external  caufe* 
of  afthma,  or  from  the  caufes  of  indigeftion. 

The  offeSioni  of  the  heart  which  occur  in  confequence 
of  the  Mimolis  acuta,  are  fluttering,  palpitation,  and  irre- 
gular aftion.  Fluttering  and  palpitation  of  the  heart 
are  atnongft  the  mod  frequent  fymptoms.  To  eftablifh  a 
correft  diagnofis  in  the  feverer cafe*  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  remedies  in  removing  thi*  diforder. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart,  if  a  confequence  and  eflfeft 
merely,  will  be  mitigated  or  removed  with  the  original 
affection.    In  the  lefs  fevere  form  of  thi*  complaint,  the 


In  a  difeafe  of  the  heart,  there  circumitances  are  by  no 
mean*  obferved  .  the  uneafy  fenfation*  which  accompany 
thi*  difeafe,  if  abfent  at  time*,  are  alway*  excited  on  any 
corporeal  exertion;  and,  moreover,  difeafe  of  thi*  organ 
i*  in  general  highly  characterized,  and  diftinguifhed  from 
certain  fymptoraatic  diforder*  of  it*  funftiom,  by  the 
permanency  of  the  affeftion  ;  by  it*  invariable  aggrava- 
tion on  mufcular  exertion,  a*  well  as  mental  emotion ; 
and  by  the  particular  relief  obtained  at  firit  from  blood- 
letting. Difeafe  of  the  heart,  although  it*  fymptoms 
may  be  mitigated  at  one  period  and  aggravated  at  another, 
is  however  permanent;  the  fymptoms  are  never  entirely 
abfent  ;  and  they  may  at  any  time  be  renewed,  in  ah  ag- 
gravated form,  by  mufcular  exertion.  In  dubious  cafes, 
the  patient  may  be  made  to  run  up  ftain ;  the  fymptoms 
of  an  organic  difeafe  of  the  heart  are  invariably  aggra- 
vated by  this  mufcular  exertion,  the  pulfation  of  the 
heart  becoming  violent,  the  pulfe  perhaps  irregular,  the 
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discrimination  mult  be  principally  founded  on  a  cautious 
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refpiration  exceedingly  difficult, 
equally  obferved  in  Symptomatic 
funftion*  of  thi*  organ,  unlef*  when  they  are 
with  great  debility.  There  i*  almoft  always,  too,  great 
but  tranfitory  relief  from  blood-letting,  in  a  degree  not 
obferved  in  the  Symptomatic  affeftion*.. 

The  affeftion*  of  the  mufcular  Jlru&urc,  independent  of 
the  debility,  Sec.  juft  noticed,  are  partial  paralyses,  fuch 
a*  are  termed  Spasmodic,  among  which  tetanus  often  ap- 
pears. The  beft  illustration  of  thi*  ftate  i*  afforded  by 
the  hiftory  of  hyfteria,  when  it  arifet  from  gaftric  irrita- 
tion. The  abfurdity,  however,  of  applying  the  term  /w,1  - 
teria  to  a  difeafe  which  doe*  not  at  all  implicate  the  ute- 
rine fyftem,  and  which  even  aftcfts  men,  i*  obviout 
enough  i  we  (hall  therefore  ufe  the  term  of  Dr.  Hall,  viz. 
MimoSis  urgens,  and  referve  the  term  hyfteria  to  designate 
fymptoms  of  uterine  irritation.  The  Mimolis  urgens, 
then,  is  generally  denoted  by  combining  Some  conhder- 
able  emotion  of  the  mind,  denoted  by  Sighing,  fobbing, 
tears,  or  laughter,  with  a  fenfe  and  exprcuion  of  fuftoca- 
tion,  and  with  fome  urgent  affeftion  of  the  head,  heart, 
refpiration,  Stomach,  or  mufcular  fyftem,  and  a  peculiar 
and  high  degree  of  hurry,  and  apparently  imminent 
danger. 

Of  the  Mimolis  urgen*  there  are  three  form*,  the  mild, 
the  fevere,  and  the  inveterate  ;  and  there  are  raoft  nume- 
rous modification*. 

i.  The  mild  form  of  the  Mimolis  urgent  fubfifts  at  a  ten- 
dency to  alternate  high  and  low  Spirits,  to  fitt  of  laugh- 
ter, to  frequent  deep  Sighing,  and  to  tears.  A  fit  of 
laughter,  or  of  crying,  fometimes  take*  on  an  aggravated 
cbarafter ;  the  laughing,  or  the  fobbing,  become*  immo- 
derate, convulfive,  and  involuntary,  and  there  it  fre- 
quently a  peculiar  fpafraodic  chucking  in  the  throat. 
The  countenance  changes,  being  alternately  flufhed  and 
pale,  and  denoting  great  anxiety.  There  it  frequently 
an  urgent  difficulty  in  breathing,  with  much  rapid  hea- 
ving of  the  chest.  Sometime*  a  dry,  fpafmodic,  and  vio- 
lent, fit  of  coughing  occurs.  There  is  generally  a  fenSe, 
an  appearance,  and  an  urgent  fear,  of  impending  Suffo- 
cation. In  different  inftancet  there  is  palpitation,  hic- 
cough, retching,  or  borborygmut.  The  patient  it  de- 
fpondent,  and  aggravates  all  her'fufferingt. 

The  fevere  form  of  the  Mimofit  urgens  confiftt  in  a 


a 

various  attack,  catenation  or  combination  of  the  follow- 
observation  of  the  effect  of  bodily  exercifeon  the  aftion  ing  Symptoms :  The  commencement,  courfe,  or  terraina- 
of  the  heart,  when  the  Symptom  of  palpitation  it  other-  tion,  of  thit  and  indeed  of  every  form  of  the  Mi  mod* 
wife  abfent,  and  when  the  patient  i*  leaft  indifpofed,  and  urgen*,  it  generally  marked,  and  the  cafe  diftinguifhed, 
on  the  continued  hiftory  of  the  complaint.  In  difeafe  of  by  the  Sign*  of  fome  inordinate  mental  emotion,  (Joy, 
the  heart,  it  it  bodily  exertion  and  mental  agitation  which  grief,  or  other  affeftion,)  which  conflitute  the  moft  cha- 
renew  and  recall  thit  dreadful  difeafe ;  but,  in  the  com-  raftcriftic  fymptomt  of  thit  diforder.  The  attack  i*  f re- 
plication of  dyfpepfia  with  palpitation;  the  patient,  if  not  quently  ufhered  in  by  an  unufual  appearance  of  the 
prevented  by  weaknefs,  can,  at  the  time  when  thehur-  countenance;  a  rapid  change  of  colour,  rolling  of  the 
ried  movement  of  the  heart  is  abfent,  run  pretty  rapidly,  eye*,  di  ft  or  tion  or  fpafmodic  affeftion  of  the  face.  The 
or  walk  up  Hair*,  without  fuffering  more  than  it  ufual ;    extremitie*  are  apt  to  become  very  cold. 
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ral  or  partial,  of  violent  or  of  continued,  convulfion,  or 
of  fixed  fpafmodic  contraction,  take*  place,  and  difplay* 
every  poflible  variety  in  mode  and  form.  The  fevere  form 
fomctirecs  confiftt  chiefly  in  a  general  or  partial  pain  and 
throbbing  of  the  head.  Occafionally  this  pain  it  confined 
to  one  particular  fpot,  and  is  fo  acute  as  to  have  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  clavus  ty1crim$.  Sometime* 
there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  noile  ,  fometimes  a  ftate 
of  ftupor;  fometimes  delirium.  The  refpiration  is  fre- 
uently  much  affected  ■  an  opprefEve  and  fuffocative 
yfpncea  takes  place  ;  or  the  breathing  is  rapid,  anxious, 
and  irregular ;  or  varioufly  attended  with  fobbing,  figh- 
ing,  much  rapid  heaving  of  the  died,  and  fometimes 
with  a  fpafmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  inducing  a  pe- 
culiar elevation  of  the  abdomen,  or  an  equally-peculiar 
fuccuffory  movement  of  the  trunk  in  general  fome- 
times the  refpiration  appears  to  be  fufpended  altogether 
for  fome  time,  the  pulfe  continuing  to  beat  as  before. 

A  crowing  noife,  or  fcreaming,  is  apt  to  occur  in  tbis 
affection.  There  is,  occafionally,  boanenefs,  or  even  an 
entire  loft  of  the  voice,  continued  for  fome  time.  There 
is  fometimes  a  painful,  violent,  dry,  boarfe  cough,  conti- 
nued, or  recurrent  in  paroxyfra*.  There  is  occafionally 
acute  pain  of  the  cbeft  or  abdomen.  Palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  fyncope,  are  alfo  ufual  affection*.  The  pulfe 
is  otberwife  little  affected.  There  i*  frequently  an  ur- 
gent fenfe  of  fuffocxtion,  accompanied  with  the  feeling 
of  a  ball  afcending  into  the  throat}  thit  fymptom  it  fo 
peculiar  at  to  have  obtained  the  denomination  of  globus 
hxJitricMt,  and  is  confidered  at  diagnoftic  of  this  affection. 
Hiccough,  and  violent  fingultu*  .  retching  and  vomiting ; 
the  fenfe  of  a  ball  rolling  within  the  abdomen  ;  borbo- 
rygmus;  a  petuliar  great  and  fudden  tumidity  of  the  ab- 
domen, apparently  from  .Utus    conftipation.  Sec. 

_  j.  The  inveterate  form  of  the  Mimofis  urgens  (id  enim 
vitium  quibufdam  feminis  crebro  rcvertens  perpetuum 
evadit)  confifls  fometimes  in  an  almoft-perpetual  agita- 
tion of  fome  part  of  the  body,  the  limb*,  the  refpiration, 
the  throat,  or  the  ftoraach ;  and  fometimes  in  a  ftate  of 
continued  contraction  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  of  fome 
other  part.  In  different  i infantes  too,  there  is  a  conti- 
nued Rate  of  nervous  agitation  from  the  flighted  noife 
or  other  caufe ;  of  paralytic,  epileptic,  or  fpafmodic,  dif- 
eafe ;  or  of  imbecility  of  the  mind.  In  fhort,  this  affec- 
tion is  characterized,  by  affecting  in  the  fame  or  in  dif- 
ferent inftancct,  fingly  or  conjointly,  all  the  feveral  fyf- 
teras  which  conftitute  the  human  frame;  the  organs  of 
animal  and  of  organic  life;  the  different  fets  of  mufcles, 
voluntary,  involuntary,  mixed,  and  fphincter;  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart ;  the 
functions  of  the  head,  the  heart,  the  ftomach,  Sec.  "  It 
is  in  thus  viewing  the  Mimofit  urgens,  that  the  diagnofis 
is  often  formed  between  its  different  and  very-various 
attacks,  and  other  affection*  having  a  different  origin, 
but  of  which  it  it  the  imitator,  nam  nullo*  fere  non  «oru- 
Utur  ex  iis  affectibus  quibus  atteruntur  miferi  mortales." 
Hall,  p.  16a. 

The  diagnofis  in  Mimofit  urgens  is  founded  partly  on 
the  peculiar  and  different  appearance  of  the  particular 
cafe*,  and  partly  on  the  precurfory,  concomitant,  or  fuc- 
ceffive,  occurrence  of  fome  unequivocal  fymptom,  and 
efpecially  of  the  appearance*  of  mental  emotion,  Stc.  be- 
fore noticed  {  and  of  hurry  and  apparent  urgency  of 
complaint  in  general.  It  is,  in  particular,  in  this  manner 
that  the  paroxyfm  of  convulfion  in  the  Mimofis  urgens 
is  to  be  Jiltinguifhed  from  epileptic  or  puerperal  convul- 
fions;  for,  though  the  appearance*  are  very  fimilar,  there 
is  probably  fome  fymptom  of  mental  emotion,  or  fome 
appearance  peculiar  to  the  Mimofit  urgens,  efpecially 
the  hurried  and  heaving  refpiration,  or  fome  circumHance 
in  the  biftory  of  the  attack,  which  may  lead  to  the  diag- 
nofis. Otberwife  the  phyfician  mult  wait  awhile,  and 
watch  the  courfe  of  the  affection,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
fympu>m*i  in  tbis  manner  fome  fymptores  decidedly  pe- 
culiar to  the  Mimofit  urgeru  will  occur  to  prompt  the 


discrimination.  In  the  epileptic  or  puerperal  convulfion, 
there  is  an  atyenre  of  tbefe  fymptoms  of  mental  emotion, 
as  joy,  grief,  ice.  and  the  patient  feems  to  be  rather  a 
prey  to  fome  power  which  exerts  a  violent  empire  over 
the  fource  of  fenfe  and  mufcular  motion.  The  Mimofis 
urgens  may  excite  alarm  j  but  the  epileptic  or  puerperal 
convulfion  prefents  a  far  more  dreadful  afpect ,  the  face 
perhaps  becoming  deeply  flufbed  and  livid,  with  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  more  mocking  diftortions  of  the  counte- 
nance and  of  the  body,  and  a  very  different  and  a  more 
feriout  affection  of  the  refpiration.  By  fucb  means  tbefe 
affections  will  generally  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  occurrence  of  delirium  is  not  very  frequent ;  but 
Dr.  Hall  has  witneffed  it  repeatedly.  The  cafe  is  identi- 
fied by  the  occurrence  of  fome  fymptom*  peculiar  to  tbc 
Mimofis  urgens. 

The  occurrence  of  ftupor  as  a  form  of  the  MimoG* 
urgens  is  by  no  meant  unfrequcnt.  Or.  Hall  relate*  the 
following  cafe* i  "Some  time  ago  I  received  an  urgent 
call  to  vifit  a  poor  woman  faid  to  be  in  an  alarming  ftate 
of  infenfibility.  She  was  without  fenfe  or  motion,  but, 
in  other  refpeett,  unaffected  with  any  particular  fymp- 
tom. The  medical  attendant  had  prepared  hi*  lancet  to 
open  a  vein  in  the  arm.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the 
patient  recovered  herfelf,  and  manifested  fymptom*  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Mimofis  urgent. — la  another  cafe 
which  occurred  in  an  aged  woman,  a  vein  had  been 
opened,  under  tbe  idea  that  fhe  was  affected  with  apo- 
plexy. Some  fymptoms  of  an  anomalous  kind  occurred, 
and  fhe  became  affected  with  an  unequivocal  attack  of  the 
Mimofit  urgent. — In  fimilar  or  dubious  cafe*  it  i*  proper 
to  wait,  and  obferve  tbe  change  of  fymptoms;  and  parti- 
cular inquiry  muff  be  made  into  the  hittory,  mode  of  at- 
tack, &c.  of  tbe  affection.  Perhaps  the  patient  foon 
opens  the  eyes,  fight,  it  affected  with  dyfpncea,  or  burfls 
into  tear*.  In  general  fome  unexpected  and  anomalous 
fymptom  occurs,  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  affection." 

In  pain  of  the  cbeft  in  Mimofis  urgent,  tbe  countenance 
is  expreflive  of  great  anxiety,  hurry,  and  agitation  }  and 
the  noftxils  are  moved  with  rapidity.  Tbe  patient  com- 
plains much,  manifefls  great  impatience,  is  urgent  for 
relief,  and  calls  out  from  the  pain.  Tbe  pain  of  the 
cheft  is  extremely  acute,  and  the  part  affected  is  de- 
feribed  at  excruciatingly  tender  on  being  touched,  and 
the  hand  applied  to  it  is  ufuallv  puttied  rudely  away. 
With  or  without  the  pain  of  cbeft,  there  is  often  an  ur- 
gent dyfpncca;  the  refpiration  is  rapid,  hurried,  with 
much  characterillic  heaving  of  the  chert,  fometimet  with 
great  and  rapid  movementt  both  of  the  cbeft  and  abdo- 
men, and  often  with  a  peculiar  bitting  noife. 

Cough  occurring  at  a  form  of  the  Mimofit  urgens, 
comet  on  in  continued  fit*  ,  it  i*  frequent,  boarfe,  and 
hitting;  "  aeger  creberrime  tuffit,  fere  fine  interraiflione, 
nihil  prorfus  expectorans."    Hall,  176. 

The  affection  of  tbe  diaphragm  in  the  Mimofis  urgent 
is  attended  by  tbe  molt  acute  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
extending  to  each  fide  along  the  falfe  ribs,  and  to  the 
back  i  it  is  augmented  occafionally  by  moving,  or  by  the 
afiion  of  the  diaphragm  in  refpiration,  and  caulcs  the  pa- 
tient to  cry  out.  The  refpiration  is  irregular,  perhaps 
performed  by  the  cheft  alone  ;  the  noftrils  move,  the  face 
is  fometimes  studied,  and  there  is  often  ftiedding  of  tears. 
Thefe  cafes  are  diftinguifhed  from  inflammation,  by  tbe 
occurrence  of  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  Mimofis  urgent , 
the  mode  of  attack,  which  is  fudden ;  and  the  general 
afpect  of  tbc  cafe,  which  it  hurried  and  urgent;  con- 
trailed  with  the  ufual  characteriftict  of  inflammation. 

The  imitation  of  croup  by  the  Mimofit  urgent  takes 
place  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deceive  a  curfory  obferver. 
The  refpiratiou  and  cough  have  precilely  the  character  of 
thefe  lymptonis  as  occurring  in  inflammation  of  tbe  tra- 
chea. It  is  by  inquiry,  waiting,  and  by  cautioufly  ob- 
serving the  cafe,  that  the  diagnofis  is  to  be  inftituted. 
On  inquiry,  the  attack  will  probably  be  found  to  have 
been  marked  by  fome  fymptom  or  character  of  the  Mi- 
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mofij  urgent ;  or,  by  waiting,  fome  fiich  fymptomt  may 
occur  to  develope  the  myttery.  The  cafe  it  fometimet 
To  urgent  at  apparently  to  demand  an  operation  to  pre- 
vent an  impending  funocation.  We  quote  the  following 
cafe :  "  In  a  young  woman,  aged  fifteen,  the  firft  fymp- 
tom  which  arretted  the  attention  waa  a  ftridulou*  found 
of  the  refpiration  ;  and  circumftancet  conduced  to  render 
an  attack  of  an  inflammatory  nature  probable.  She  had 
been  conveyed  through  the  cold  air,  and  appeared  to  be 
livid  from  cold.  On  being  feen  -in  bed,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  became  obviout,  from  the  prefence, 
then,  of  globus ;  from  the  hiftory,  by  which  it  wat  afcer- 
tained  that  other  fymptomt  of  theMimofit  urgent  had  oc- 
curred; and  from  the  abfence  of  any  affection  of  the 
puii'e.  The  patient  wat  fpeedily  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  purgative  medicine."   Hall,  177. 

The  pain  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Mimofit  urgent  it  at- 
tended  with  great  urgency  of  complaint  s  much  anxiety 
and  fullering;  an  extreme  tenderneft  to  the  flighted 
touch,  rather  than  under  prefTure  ;  an  hurried  and  irre- 
gular ftate  of  breathing,  &c.  The  countenance  it  ex- 
prefTtve  of  an  urgent  anxiety  ;  the  patient  it  reftleft,  im- 
patient, and  iralcible,  and  pulhet  the  hand,  although 
gently  applied  to  the  abdomen,  rudely  away ;  the  gene- 
ral furface,  and  the  pulfe  are,  at  the  fame  time,  little  af- 
lcctcd  j  there  it  fometimet  vomiting,  or  a  fort  of  retch- 
ing;  the  bowelt  are  generally  conftipated.  The  hic- 
cough or  the  retching  it  fometimet  of  the  mod  violent 
kind,  and  it  apt  to  be  long  continued.  Dyfury,  or  re- 
tention of  urine,  it  alfo  common  aa  a  form  of  the  Mimofit 
urgent.  Itt  duration  it  ufually  (hort.  But  it  hat  conti- 
nued occasionally  for  a  long  period.  It  it  diftinguifhed 
by  being  combined  with  other  fymptomt  of  thi*  affection. 

It  rouft  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ftomach,  when  it* 
conttntt  irritate  the  nervous  expanfiont,  and  the  irrita- 
tion it  propagated  to  the  brain,  that  organ  re-aftt  on  the 
stomach,  and  produce!  pain  and  fpafm  in  variout  parti 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  not  topically  difcafed  : 
at  for  inftancc  a  flight  contraction  of  the  rectum,  of  the 
oefophagut,  fpafm  of  the  gall-duct,  mtelena  hxmatenclit, 
tec.  But  thefe  are  generally  fo  obvioufly  connected  with 
the  prefence  of  dyfpeptic  fymptomt,  that  wc  need  not 
take  particular  notice  of  them. 

Of  Ike  Second  Stage  of  Dufpepfia.—  The  firft  ftage  of  in- 
digeftion  having  continued  for  fome  time,  or  an  erethe- 
matic  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  or  any  of  the  variout 
caufet  capable  of  inducing  inflammation,  being  prefent; 
the  fecond  ftage  of  indigeftion  makes  itt  appearance. 
The  parting  of  the  firft  ftage  into  this  it  denoted  by  va- 
riout lignt ;  fome  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  gaftric 
or  intestinal  derangement!,  but  chiefly  from  the  nature 
of  the  fyrnpaihetic  irritation!.  With  refpect  to  the 
former,  the  ftomach  betrayi  fymptomt  of  chronic  in- 
flammation 1  and  the  inteftinal  excretions,  hitherto  irre- 
gular, for  the  moft  part  aflume  deficiency  of  colour  or 
confluence  of  a  more  permanent  kind.  The  ftate  of  ner- 
voui  excitation,  in  which  fympathiwng  part!  have  been 
long  retained,  bringt  on  a  more  permanent  change  in 
the  innguineoui  ftruclure,  or  fecretion  becomet  disturbed 
in  the  fame  continued  manner  in  particular  pans.  The 
topical  affections  are  left  changeable  and  varying.  The 
mind,  lofing  the  petulant  nervoufneft  of  the  firft  ftage, 
(eels  all  the  imaginary  hurry  and  the  anxiety  of  hypo* 
cbondriafii)  the  fymptomt  are  left  under  the  control  of 
medical  treatment)  every  thing,  in  a  word,  affumei  a 
snore  fixed  and  continued  form.  The  great  pathogno- 
monic ligti  confittt  in  a  permanent  tenderneft,  on  prefTure, 
of  the  foft  parts  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
falfe  ribs  on  the  right  fide,  after  they  have  turned  up- 
wards to  be  joined  to  the  fternum.  Tbit  fpot  it  often 
very  circumfcribed,  and  always  liei  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  fternum  and  the  place  at  which  the 
loweft  of  the  cartilages  begins  to  afcend  ;  and  the  carti- 
lage itfelf  near  the  tender  part  often  becomet  very  tender, 
not  unfrequently  indeed  much  more  f o  than  the  foft  part*. 
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The  patient  in  general  it  not  aware  of  this  tenderneft  till 
it  it  pointed  out  by  the  phyfician.  There  it  often,  we 
have  fecn,  a  degree  of  fullncft  in  the  right  by  pec  boa- 
driura  at  earlier  period  1  j  but  it  it  then  more  tranfitory, 
being  generally  relieved  and  fometimet  removed  by  the 
effect*  of  cathartics,  and,  not  unfrequently,  fpontaneouAy 
difappearing  and  returning  again.  The  tenderneft  above 
mentioned  never  exifts  long  and  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree without  the  pulfe  becoming  hard,  and  it  often  at 
the  fame  time  becomes  rather  more  frequent  than  in 
health.  • 

Sometimes  the  hardnefi  of  the  pulfe  ii  fo  well  marked 
that  it  i!  eaGly  diftinguifhed,  but  more  frequently  the 
hardneft  it  only  to  be  diftinctly  perceived  by  examining 
the  pulfe  with  the  utmolt  care.  See  our  remarks  on  t he 
manner  of  diftinguifhing  the  hardnef*  of  the  pulfe,  in  the 
prefent  article,  p.  94.  The  tenderneft  of  the  epigaftrium, 
after  it  has  lafted  for  fome  time,  generally  begint  to  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fulnefs  in  the  part,  and  to 
extend  downwards  along  the  edge  of  the  cartilages,  till 
at  length  there  it  a  degree  of  fulnefs,  and  fometimet  ten- 
dernefi,  throughout  the  right  hypochondrium,  which 
feeli  firmer  than  the  left ;  but  the  tenderneft  it  feldom  fo 
great  at  in  the  part  of  the  epigaftrium  above  defcribed. 
Sometimes  the  prefTure,  both  there  and  in  the  hypochon- 
drium, rather  produces  a  fenfe  of  oppreffion,  affecting 
the  breathing,  than  pain.  Sometimes,  particularly  in 
the  epigaftrium,  it  occafiont  pain  palling  through  the 
body  towardt  the  back,  fometimet  quite  to  the  back,  at 
other  times  a  fixed  pain  or  fenfe  of  oppreffion  under  the 
fternum,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  a  pain  extending  to  the  left 
fide. 

The  tendernef*  of  the  epigaftrium,  a*  well  at  the  bard- 
neft  of  the  pulfe,  are  perceived  moft  clearly  when  the 
patient  hat  been  taking  exercife}  mufcular  action,  as 
might  be  expected,  incrcafing  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation. We  mull  not  forget  to  remark,  with  refpect  to 
exercife,  that  its  performance  it  often  attended  with  much 
uneafineft,  all  motion  except  of  thepaflive  kind  produc- 
ing an  inlupportablc  degree  of  languor.  Tbit  obtains 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  more  fevere  forms  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  (lighter  ones  being  ufually  free  from  it. 

Thefe  fymptoins  are  generally  accompanied  with  others 
indicating  fome  degree  of  feverifhncft  Thechillineft  of 
which  the  patient  has  long  complained  it  now  fometimet, 
and  independently  of  any  change  of  temperature  in  the 
furrounding  medium,  interrupted  by  languid  and  op- 
preffive  fitt  of  heat ;  and  the  hands  and  feet,  inftead  of 
being  uniformly  cold,  at  in  the  earlier  ftaget,  often  burn, 
particularly  during  the  firft  part  of  the  night,  while  at 
other  timet  they  are  more  obftinately  cold.  The  thirftalfo 
often  increafet ;  and  fometimet  there  it  a  tendency  to 
partial  fweat*  in  the  morning,  efpecially  if  the  patient 
lie  longer  than  ufual ;  and  thefe  fymptomt  are  generally 
attended  with  an  increafe  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  firlt 

inflammatory  ftate  of  the  ftomach  proceeding  on- 
fubdiied,  organic  changet  are  foon  induced,  and  thick- 
ening of  itt  coats  j  ulcers,  fcirrhnt,  and  a  variety  of 
ftructural  derangements,  occur.  More  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bowelt  fub- 
fidea,  while  the  organt  to  which  itt  difturbance  hat  been 
propagated  undergoes  the  ftructural  diforganization. 
The  liver,  lungs,  fpleen,  pancreat,  lower  bowelt,  mefen- 
teric  glandt,  heart,  and  brain,  are  faid  to  be  moft  obnox- 
ious to  this  occurrence  ,  but  it  cannot  be  queftioned  that 
every  part  of  the  body  it  liable  to  the  fame  changes, 
and  from  the  fame  caufet.  Sometime*  one  of  thefe  partt 
it  affected,  fometimet  many  ,  and  it  it  to  be  remarked, 
that,  in  confonance  with  the  known  lawt  of  pathology, 
when  difeafe  eftablilbet  itfelf  firmly  in  a  fecond  part,  tbt 
firft  is  relieved  from  it. .  Indeed  there  feemt  thit  further 
difference  between  th*  mere  ncrvout  excitement  which 
Aipervenet  to  the  firft  ftage  of  Dyfpepfia  and  the  inflam- 
matory affection*  we  are  now  treating  of,  that,  while  the 
N  n  former 
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former  lend  to  keep  up  and  incrcafe  the  original  difeafe, 
tbefe  (the  latter)  act  on  that  which  excite*  it  in  the 
lame  manner  as  a  counter-irritant  is  known  to  do,  though 
unqueftionably  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner.  Thus, 
it  i*  not  uncommon  in  indigeftion  for  the  liver  to  fuffer 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  (hall  become  enlarged  and  ten- 
deron  prefTure;  and,  when  the  difeafe  is  deftroying  the 
texture  of  the  lungs,  having  fpread  from  the  liver  to 
them,  for  the  former  to  recover,  or  nearly  recover,  its 
healthy  Hate.  And  thus  an  exteniive  external  difeafe, 
occurring  in  fuch  cafes,  will  often  fave  the  vital  organ, 
even  after  the  difeafe  has  made  confirier.ible  progrefs  in  it. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
the  treatment  of  all  difeafes  remotely  traceable  to  indi- 
geftion are  not  to  be  difcufted  in  this  place  ;  nor  are  the 
diforganization*  of  the  ftomach  to  be  treated  of  here  ;  at 
each  of  thele  form  diftinft  ftiecies,  and  require  feparate 
confideration.  It  only  remains  therefore  to  trace  the  dif- 
ordcred  Hates  of  the  fanguineous  and  fee  re  tory  functions 
atrifing  in  the  fecond  ftage  of  Dyfpepiia ;  and  to  notice 
the  general  indications  for  the  relief  of  the  local,  and  the 
particular  indications  for  thecure  of  the  general,  difeafe. 

For  the  reafons  Dated  in  p.  toll,  we  (hall  forbear  to 
mention  all  the  complaints  traceable  to  the  confirmed  ftage 
of  indigeftion.  Indeed  it  would  feem  from  what  we  have 
there  remarked,  that,  as  thefe  propag  ited  complaints  are 
literally  the  complaints  of  the  fanguineous  and  nervous 
ftrufture  of  the  parts  affected,  they  are  diftincl  and  idio. 
pathicj  that  they  are  inflammations,  however  induced, 
and  therefore  to  b;  met  with  the  ufual  remedies  for  that 
aftton.  But  praflical  confiderations  (which  fhould  fuper- 
fede  all  other)  induce  us  to  notice  certain  cates  in  which 
experience  has  (hown  that  the  moft  marked  and  fcrious 
forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  of  difeafed  (ecretion, 
have  been  cured  by  the  medicinal  treatment  of  dyfpepfia  ; 
and  we  think  that,  when  the  laws  of  fympathy  are  better 
known,  this  divifion  will  appear  no  lefs  philofophical  than 
practical.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  impofCbility 
of  drawing  an  accurate  diftinft  ion  between  inflammations 
which,  though  produced  by  nervous  irritations,  are  ren- 
dered permanent  by  their  own  di  leafed  tendencies,  and 
thofe  which  are  merely  fyrupathetic.  And,  in  the  cafes  we 
are  about  toconfider,  prol>ah|y  a  Hill  greater  difficulty  of 
ciiagnolis  exifls.  The  difficulty  in  thefe  cafes  is  toefta- 
blilh  how  far,  when  the  original  caufe  of  dyfpeptic  dif- 
eafe is  removed,  the  parts  will  return  to  their  natural 
ftate. 

Reafoning  a  priori,  we  mould  conclude,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  this  caufe  could  not  extend  beyond  inflamma- 
tion and  altered  fecretion  ;  but  experience  has  clearly 
fhown,  that,  nervous  irritation  being  removed,  disor- 
ganized parts  undergo  reparative  proceffes,  and  in  an 
•ftonilhing  manner  may  relume  their  natural  (trufture. 

In  the  nervous  fyftem  we  remark,  that  the  head  is  in- 
fluenced in  this  difeafe  in  a  manner  decidedly  inflamma- 
tory. This  inflamed  ftate  of  the  cerebrum,  in  the  fecond 
ftage  of  indigeftion,  is  well  (hown  by  head-ache,  by  in- 
creased hardnefs  and  fulnefs  of  pulfe,  and  by  the  in- 
creafed  pain  which  the  recumbent  polture  produces.  As 
it  advauces,  various  forms  of  mental  difturbance  become 
jnanifeft.  In  this  form  of  difeafe  we  muft  be  efpecially 
careful  not  to  let  our  notions  of  the  dyfpeptic  origin  of 
the  difeafe  weaken  the  vigour  of  our  practice  ;  for  local 
and  (when  the  ftate  of  the  circulating  powers  demand  it) 
fevere  general  depletion  are  neccflary  here,  as  in 
idiopathic  difeafes  i  and  indeed,  as  this  is  the  part  where 
the  molt  intimate  connexion  between  the  fanguineous 
ami  nervous  fyflems  takes  place,  we  fhould  naturally  ex- 
pect: to  meet  with  this  fact. 

It  lomerimes  happens,  in  this  fecond  ftage.  that  the 
head-ache  affumes  a  chronic  form,  continuing  for  weeks, 
or  even  months,  without  being  very  fevere.  Both  local 
and  general  blood-letting  then  very  frequently  fail  to 
give  permanent  relief.  The  beft  meant  are  thofe  which 
lupport  au  lubiiual)y-free  aflion  of  the  bowel*  and  flun, 


(and  moft  effectually  correct  the  difeafe  of  the  dige-ftive 
organs,)  and  permanent  drains  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  head. 

There  are  two  occurrences  which  ought  ever  to  be  pr«- 
fent  to  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  ■  the  firft  is  the  ten- 
dency to  the  tranfition  of  nervous  into  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation, which  is  particularly  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  head  ;  the  fecond,  the  poflibility  of  the  co-exilten«« 
of  the  two  dates. 

The  tranfition  of  the  affection  of  the  head  in  Dyfpepfia 
into  an  idiopathic  inflammation,  or  the  co  exlltence  of 
the  latter  affection  with  the  former,  is  to  be  apprehended 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  following  fymptomt  in  a 
fcrious  degree  and  continued  form  i  A  fenfe  of  Quitting- 
or  fulnefs  about  the  head  ;  acute  pain  of  the  head  ;  un- 
ufual  heavtnefs,  dull  bcad-acb,  or  vertigo;  drowtinefs, 
ftupor,  difturbed  deep,  delirium,  incubus,  ftertori  for- 
getfulnefs,  timidity,  confufion  of  mind;  change  of  stFec- 
tions ;  tendency  to  laughter,  and  tears;  affection  of  tb,# 
fenfes,  as  temporary  lots  of  fight,  flafbes  of  light,  double 
vifion,  tinging  or  loud  noifes  in  the  ears,  intolerance  of 
light,  or  found  ;  tendernefs  of  the  fcalp.    Many  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  however,  occur  in  the  firft  ftage.    It  is  only 
when  they  exift  in  an  eminent  degree  that  they  denote 
danger.    But  it  is  beft  to  take  an  early  alarm.  The 
danger  of  compreffion  of  the  brain  is  unequivocal  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  unufual  diftortion,  or  an  unmeaning1 
expreffion,  of  the  countenance  ;  of  a  defect  in  articula- 
tion ;  of  a  temporary  numbnefs  or  torpor,  or  of  tranfient 
and  p-irti.il  weaknefs  of  any  of  the  limbs;  efpecially  if 
one  fide  of  the  body  alone  be  affected.   The  occurrence  of 
ftupor,  convulfion,  paralyfis,  or  relaxation  of  thefphinc- 
ters.  leaves  little  to  doubt  refpefting  the  exittence  of  this 
fatal  occurrence. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  trtitiifmal  ftate  of  the  brain  before 
noticed  puts  on  a  more  ma'rkcd  and  formidable  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  is  not  very  unufual,  when  this  difeafe  has 
continued  fome  time,  to  fee  the  patient,  after  more  fe- 
vere attacks  than  ufual,  and  fometimes  without  this 
warning,  fuddenly  tall  down,  and  in  a  few  hours,  and 
in  fome  cafes  almoft  immediately!  expire.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  aids  of  medicine  are  vain.  The  powers  of  the  con- 
flitution  arc  not  oppreffed  by  difeafe,  but  worn  out  by 
its  continuance.  This  is  what,  in  contradiltinttion  to 
apoplexy  ariling  chiefly  from  the  ftate  of  the  veffels,  is 
properly  termed  ntrvout  opoplezy,  the  moft  fatal  of  all  it* 
forms ;  and  it  hat  been  remarked,  that  in  fome  cafes  no 
morbid  appearance  prefent*  itfclf  on  diffedtion  :  the  fatal 
derangement  is  in  the  nervous  fyftem  alone,  whofe  ftruc- 
ture  is  too  minute  for  our  obfervation.  If  the  ufual  plan 
of  bleeding  in  cafes  of  fuddeu  infenlibility  be  here  re- 
torted to,  the  difeafe  is  only  the  more  fuddenly  fatal. 

The  ftate  of  the  brain  in  fuch  cafes  refembles  that  which 
furgeons  call  e<me««//ioii.  Its  mechanifm  is  deranged. 
The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  this  mechanifm  is  de- 
ranged by  a  fudden  and  violent  caufe,  applied  while  the 
powers  of  the  fyftem  are  entire  ;  and  which,  consequent- 
ly, if  the  little  ftrength  that  remain*  be  carefully  huf- 
banded,  may  often  repair  the  injury  i  the  other  is  the 
effect  of  a  fucceffion  of  (light  caufe*  gradually  changing 
the  mechanifm  of  the  brain,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
haufting  the  power*  of  every  other  part,  fo  that  the  con- 
ftitution  poffeffes  no  means  of  repairing  the  injury.  The 
pure  nervous  apoplexy,  however,  as  here  defcribed,  is  an 
extremely  rare  difeafe  ;  becaufe  it  very  feldom  happens 
that  the  caufes  continue  long  enough  fo  to  derange  the 
finer  mechanifm  of  the  brain  at  to  produce  lofs  of  func- 
tion, without  influencing  the  ftate  of  the  circulation  in 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  fatal  effect  in  this  way. 

It  more  often  happens,  that  difeafe  of  veffels  caufing 
apoplexy  is  produced  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  this  ftate  a  pallid  countenance  is  ufually  met  with. 
This  circumttance  occurs  occafionaliy  in  all  the  forms  of 
apoplexy  ;  but  we  think  it  is  more  particularly  noticed  in 
this  than  in  any  other.  Dr.  Philip  fay*, "  1  have  repeat, 
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•dry  Teen,  In  an  exbaufted  conftitution,  the  face  become 
luddenly  pale,  and  all  power  loft ;  the  patient  falling 
down  infenfible,  and  the  countenance  continuing  to  in- 
creafe  in  palenef*  till  it  a  (Turned  a  cadaverous  hue  ;  and 
yet  this  patient  has  been  immediately  reftored  to  the  ufe 
of  his  faculties,  the  palenefs  of  his  countenance  at  the 
feme  time  abating,  by  the  lofs  of  blood}  and  there  is 
every  reafon  to  believe  would  have  died  without  it.  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  apoplexy  we  are  considering  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  detention  of  the  veffels  of  the  en- 
cephalon  arising  from  general  fulnefs ;  and  therefore  lofs 
of  blood  from  the  head,  and  that  only  to  fuch  an  extent 
as  relieves  the  fymptoms,  is  alone  proper;  (he  incautious 
ufe  of  general  blood-letting  in  fuch  a  cafe  being  alfo  fol- 
lowed by  a  degree  of  debility  which  further  difpofes  to 
returns  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  other  difeafes." 

The  effect  of  the  gaftric  irritation  in  debilitating  the 
vcfleis  of  the  bead,  might  be  illustrated  by  many  facts  i 
it  is  enough  to  mention  the  flushing  of  the  face  which 
•ccurs  to  dyfpeptics  after  dinner. 

Of  the  nature  of  rpilcpfy  fo  little  is  known,  that  any 
attempt  to  trace  its  connexion  with  indigeftion  mud  be 
futile  ;  nor  indeed  does  there  appear  any  real  difference 
in  the  difeafe,  let  it  a  rife  from  what  caule  it  may. 

The  moft  chronic  and  inveterate  form  in  which  the 
brain  is  affected  through  the  gaftric  media,  is  that  of  hy- 
pochondriasis. We  (hall  relerve  our  fpeculations  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  complaint  till  we  come  to  the  clafs 
Neurotica,  in  which  we  (hall  take  up  the  fubject  of  ner- 
vous irritations  arifing  Irom  indigeftion  on  a  more  ex- 
tended fcale.  It  will  be  fufficient  at  prefent  to  ftate,  that 
in  confidering  the  mutual  action  of  one  part  of  thefyftem 
on  another,  the  (late  of  the  mind  deferves  particular  at- 
tention in  indigeftion.  The  difeafe  itfelf  we  have  feen 
Seldom  fails  to  render  it  anxious,  irritable,  and  apprehen- 
live  ;  and  this  ftate  of  mind,  which  we  have  found  ranked 
among  its  caufes,  cannot  fail  to  influence  its  fymptoms. 

The  affections  of  the  mulcular  fyftem  which  fupervrne 
on  this  (I age  of  indigeftion,  are  of  a  gouty  or  a  rheuma- 
tic nature  ;  and,  like  other  inflammatory  affections,  they 
prefent  lefs  indication  of  plethora  when  dependent  on 
gaftric  difturbance,  than  when  they  arife  from  other  caufes. 
It  mult  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  ill  ftate  of  the  abdo- 
minal vifcera  is  always  connected  with  chronic  rhcuma- 
tifm  }  a  circumftance  which  induces  us  to  defer  tracing 
theconncxion,  or  noticing  the  peculiaritier,  of  that  dyl- 
peptic  variety  in  this  place.  We  (liall  remark,  however, 
that,  where  a  tendency  to  gout  exifts,  difeafe  may  be 
induced  by  any  caufe  that  produces,  and  for  a  certain 
time  keeps  up,  indigeftion.  In  fome  the  difpofition  to 
gout  is  fo  great,  that  it  appears  without  being  preceded 
by  fymptoms  of  derangement  in  the  ftrft  paffages  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  cafes  it  is  preceded  by  thefe  fymptoms, 
and  the  tendency  to  them  feetns  toconltituteaconfidera- 
ble  part  of  the  hereditary  difpofition  to  gout. 

The  regular  forms  of  this  difeafe,  not  affecting  a  vital 
part,  tend  lefs  to  derange  the  fyftem  in.general,  and  give 
more  relief  to  the  primary  difeafe,  than  moft  of  the  other 
fymptomatic  affections  which  have  been  enumerated,  the 
patient  often  remaining  well  for  fome  time  after  j  and, 
the  more  cautious  he  is  in  preferring  the  vigour  of  the 
digeftive  organs,  the  longer  interval  he  enjoys.  Hence 
appears  the  danger  which  attends  interrupting  the  regu- 
lar (its  of  gout  i  the  fympathetic  difeafe,  being  prevented 
from  taking  the  courle  which  the  difpofition  to  affection 
of  the  extremities  gives  it,  Seizes  on  the  part,  generally 
an  internal  one,  which  next  to  thefe  is  moft  liable  to 
difeafe;  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  any  thing  fo  affects 
any  of  the  vital  parts  during  a  fit  of  gout  as  to  render  it 
considerably  the  weakeft  part,  the  Sympathetic  difeafe 
fbmetimes  leaves  the  joints  and  (eixes  on  the  internal 
part,  producing  what  is  called  rttrocttirnt  goat.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rifle  of  both  thefe  accidents  will  be 
greatest,  where  tbe  powers  of  the  fyftem  are  moft  im- 
paired. 


The  mafcitlaT  fvfiem  is  likewife  affected  in  fome  cafes  by 
a  permanent  and  gradual  debility,  by  tremor,  and  by 
lots  of  fubftanee.  The  latter  circumftance  is  much 
dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  weighed  Several  of  his  pa- 
tients, with  a  view  to  more  correct  information  on  the 
fubjeft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  fome  dyfpeptic 
patients  retain  their  embonpoint,  notwithstanding  much 
functional  difturbance. 

The  patients  of  indigeftion  are  ufually  affected  with 
great  tremor,  obferved  Sometimes  in  a  quivering  of  the 
lip,  or  dimpling  of  the  chin,  but  more  ufually,  on  hold- 
ing out  tbe  hand,  or  in  carrying  a  cup  of  tea,  for  in dance, 
to  the  mouth,  on  attempting  to  (land  erect  or  walk,  or 
on  being  fatigued  or  hurried.  The  tremor,  in  fome  pro- 
tracted cafes,  has  formed  the  moft  remarkable  feature  of 
tbe  affection  ;  in  others,  it  has  been  much  lefs  obferved, 
but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  abfent. 

The  debility  which  now  comes  on  is,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  of  a  different  nature  from  that  merely- 
nervous  inaction  which  happens  in  the  early  ftages  of  the 
complaint.  The  latter  is  the  mere  want  of  nervous  Sti- 
mulation, while  the  former  feeros  to  be  a  change  in  the 
contractile  power  of  the  raufcular  fibre,  probably  derived 
from  the  morbid  State  of  the  blood,  and  indicating  much 
danger. 

The  heart  is  often  affected  in  tbe  fecond  Stage  of  indi- 
geftion, in  various  and  (evere  modes.  The  palpitation 
which  in  the  firft  (tage  was  merely  nervous,  in  fome  in- 
stances now  becomes  fo  obstinate,  as  to  affume  the  form 
of  angina  pectoris,  carditis,  &c.  and,  being  accompanied 
with  an  incrcafed  bardnefsof  pulfe,  can  only  be  relieved 
by  lofs  of  blood. 

Dr.  Philip  has  noticed  a  connexion  between  rheuma- 
tifm  and  this  fort  of  carditis.  He  lays,  "  It  is  a  common 
obfervation,  that  carditis  is  apt  to  fupervene  after  re- 
peated attacks  of  rheumatic  pains  of  the  limbs.  I  believe 
from  many  cafes  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation, 
that  it  will  generally  be  found,  in  fuch  instances,  that  the 
rheumatic  pains  had  been  combined  with,  and  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  dependent  on,  disorder  of  the  di- 
geftive organs."  The  pain  of  the  limbs  arifing  from  this 
caufe,  often  affume  the  form  of  idiopathic  rheumatifm, 
and  become  very  obltinate,  if  the  caufe  which  fupports 
them  he  overlooked;  which  is  the  more  likely  to  happen, 
as  cold  is  very  often  the  immediate  exciting  caufe.  '  Dr. 
Philip  has  feen  Severe  pains  of  the  limbs,  which  had  long 
refilled  the  means  ufually  fuccel'sful  in  rheumatic  cafes, 
wholly  removed  by  combining  with  thefe  means  the  treat- 
ment adapted  to  tbe  fecond  ftage  of  indigeftion  ;  and  it  ■• 
well  known  to  furgeons,  that  tbe  (Welling  of  (he  knee- 
joint  which  (ometimcs  accompanies  the  rheumatic  con- 
stitution, is  only  cured  by  the  fame  indication. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  other  vifcera,  we  fee 
the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  bowels,  and  their  oc- 
cafional  difturbance  of  fundion,  developed  in  the  early 

Seriodsof  indigeftion,  now  terminating  in  inflammation, 
rifture,  adhelions,  piles,  tec.  The  figmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  appears  to  be  a  part  very  liable  to  be  affected  with 
inflammation,  probably  from  the  contents  lodging  there 
longer  than  in  other  parts  of  the  large  inteftines.  It  it 
not  uncommon  in  protracted  cafes,  to  find  a  considerable 
degree  of  tendernefs  in  the  feat  of  this  part,  which  is 
fometimes  at  length  affected  with  ulceration.  It  is  alfo 
common  to  find  tendernefs  on  preffure  in  the  feat  of  the 
c  cecum. 

Tbe  liver,  too,  affurees  an  inflammatory  appearance. 
We  often  find,  when  the  patient  takes  cold,  orisexpoled 
to  other  caufes  of  inflammation,  or  the  dyipepfia  is  ag- 
gravated, the  greater  part  of  the  right  bypochondrinnt 
becomes  full  and  tender  on  preffure,  with  a  fenfe  of  op- 
predion  and  an  incrcafed  hardnefsof  pulfe,  often  accom- 
panied with  fome  degree  of  dylpnoa,  and  a  dry  teafing 
cough.  He  fometimes  complains  of  pain  in  tbe  right, 
not  unfrcqucntly  in  the  left,  hypochondrium,  or  in  the 
pit  of  tbe  Itomach,  or  in  tbe  right  or  left  (boulder;  and 
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experience*  feme  uneaJineCi  in  lying  on  either  fide,  par- 
ricuUrlv  on  the  left,  the  common  derangement  of  the 
l»iii.iry  i'ecretion  being  rendered  more  marked  with  thefc 
lympxomi.  The  heoatic  inflammation  thus  induced  it 
leldom,  however,  of  that  active  kind  which  requires  ge- 
neral blood- letting;  a  fortunate  circumttance,  as  patients 
of  this  defcriptinn  rarely  bear  lofs  of  blood  well.  Thefe 
attacks  generally  partake  of  the  chronic  nature  of  the 
habitual  difeafe,  and  for  the  moll  part  yields  to  local 
blood-letting  and  bliflcrs,  with  the  aid  of  a  mild  diet  and 
(aline  and  aperient  medicines. 

.  The  pain  it  often  felt  in  the  left  fide,  while  the  ten- 
de/nefs  on  preflure  if  wholly  confined  to  the  right;  but, 
after  the  affection  of  the  right  fide  it  relieved  by  evacua- 
tions from  the  tender  part,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
left  fide  to  become  bosh  full  and  tender,  the  inflammatory 
affection  appearing  to  attack  the  fpleen  as  foon  at  the 
liver  it  relieved  from  it  ;  and  it  will  fometimcs,  on  the 
tulneft  and  tendcrneft  of  the  left  fide  being  relieved  by 
the  fame  meant,  return  to  the  liver.  Tint  alternation 
often  happens  more  than  once  before  the  difeafe  fubfidet. 
Sometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  fitlnefs  and 
tendernefs  appear  in  the  left  fide  alone.  The  pain  it  then 
snore  confined  to  the  feat  of  the  tendernefs. 

Whenever  the  liver  becomet  thut  implicated  in  the  in- 
flamed Hate  of  the  flomach,  it  leadt  to  a  train  of  fymp- 
tomi  arifing  ont  of  hepatic  derangement,  which  demand 
ferious  attention.  It  it  not  the  Teaft  of  thefe,  that  the 
re-aaing  difeafe  aggravates  the  gaftric  disturbance,  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  very  often  perplexes  us  in  the  diagnofis. 
But  we  muft  poftpone  further  refearchet  till  the  fubject 
of  difeafed  liver  comet  before  ui. 

The  connexion  of  urinary  gravel  with  dyfpepfia  it 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Philip  for  an  ingenious  fpeculation  on  this  fubject.  He 
thinks  that  it  it  not  by  fympathy  alone  that  indige&ion 
excites  urinary  gravel.  He  (hows  that  in  mod  cafet  of 
dyfpepfia  there  it  a  confiderable  production  of  acid  in  the 
firlt  paflages  t  and  this  acid,  at  appears  from  hit  experi- 
ments, enters  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the 
fyftem  by  the  flcin  and  kidneys.  As  all  other  acids  occa- 
feon  a  precipitation  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  when 
the  ait  ion  of  the  Ikin  is  impaired,  the  one  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  often  pallet  in  fuch  quantity  by  the  kidneyt  as  to 
caufe  a  depofition  of  lithic  acid  before  the  urine  leavet 
thefe  organs,  which  there  (probably  in  confequence  of 
being  agglutinated  by  a  fecretion  which  its  ftimulaiion 
excitet  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  kidney)  frequently 
concrete!  into  fmall  mallet  occafioning  fits  of  gravel. 

A  precipitation  of  lithic  acid  is  often  obferved  in  the 
urine  of  dyfpeptic  patients,  after  it  has  Hood  for  fome 
time ;  and  that  the  gravel  which  afflicts  them  is  only  a 
greater  degree  of  this  fymptom,  appears  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  bed  writers  on  calculous  difeafes,  who  con- 
rider  the  calculi  formed  in  the  kidney  to  be  almoft  always 
concretions  of  lithic  acid. 

Dr.  Philip  feeins  to  confider,  that,  in  difputing  that 
the  kidneyt  are  affected  by  fympathy  with  the  itomach, 
he  it  borne  out  by  the  fac>,  that  while,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  other  inteftinal  organs  are  peculiarly  liable  to  affiime 
the  inflammatory  flare  of  the  fecond  ftageof  indigeftion, 
the  kidney*  feldom  mow  any  tendency  of  this  kind.  This 
aflertion  feems,  however,  by  no  meant  confonant  with 
experience ;  but  Dr.  Philip  obviatet  the  difficulty  by 
laying,  that,  "  it  it  not  uncommon,  in  indigeftion,  for 
the  acrid  ftate  of  the  urine,  arifing  from  the  Tuperabun- 
dance  of  acid  and  itt  other  faline  contents,  occasioned  by 
the  greater  generation  of  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Ikin,  fo  to  irritate  the  urinary 
p.ifi.igct  as  to  occafion  frequent  micturition,  and  a  fenfe 
of  burning,  and  other  painful  fenfations  in  thefe  paflages, 
even  when  no  depofition  of  lithic  acid  takes  place  in 
them."  Without  attempting  to  invalidate  tbit  theory, 
or  even  to  prove  direct  fympathy  between  the  Itomach  and 
kidneyt,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  indirect  fym- 
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pathy  between  the  stomach  and  kidney*,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Ikin,  would  account  for  the  circumflance  wre 
are  considering  in  a  manner  more  confonant  with  general 
principles,  and  equally  capable  of  demonftration. 

In  profecuting  further  the  group*  of  fymptom*  which 
arife  from  dyfpepfia,  cached tc  difordert  will  hold  a  promi- 
nent rank.   The  marafmu*  both  of  infant*  ant*  adult*  is 
often  directly  traceable  to  the  undigefted  ftate  of  the  pa- 
bula  vitas,  even  where  no  affection  of  the  abfbrhenta  of 
the  mefentery  cxifts;  fo  that  tabes,  atrophia,  Sec.  will 
(as  we  (hall  endeavour  to  (how  when  thefe  are  on  th* 
tapis)  often  gain  relief  from  the  treatment  of  dyfpepfia. 
There  is,  however,  one  fpeciet  of  cachectic  di  (order  which 
we  mult  notice  here  for  want  of  a  more  fit  place  in  our 
nomenclature  :  we  allude  to  a  ftate  which  hat  been  d«- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Hall  as  a  variety  of  (what  he  calls)  the) 
Mimolis  acuta;  and  which  appears  an  analogous  dillem- 
per  to  that  noticed  by  many  authors  under  the  term* 
purpura, Jcmbutut,  Sec.    This  affection  it  indicated  by  all 
thofe  fymptoins  which  we  fhould  naturally  infer  from  * 
morbid  condition  of  the  circulating  fluids;  for  inftanee, 
by  deficient  action  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  manifefted  in 
its  larger  Structures ;  by  languor,  indolence,  and  debility ; 
and,  in  itt  (mailer  ones,  by  various  topical  congeftions, 
and  by  hemorrhage  ;  and  thefe  Utter  are  peculiarly  re- 
markable on  the  (kin  and  the  nervous  expansion >.  Th« 
flcin,  being  prefl'ed  or  other  wife  injured,  betrays  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  want  of  tone,  or  of  the  refiltance  to, 
and  recovery  from,  unnatural  agents,  which  healthy 
Structures  fo  remarkably  dilplay ;  and  it  is  fometimcs  af- 
fected with  a  continued  though  variable  Hate  of  faltow- 
nefs,  of  yellowncfs,  or  ictcrode  hue ;  of  darkneft,  or  of 
a  wan,  fqualid,  or  fordid,  paleoefs  of  complexion  ;  or  a 
ring  of  darknefs  furrounding  the  eyes,  and  extending  a 
little  perhaps  towards  the  temples  and  cheeks,  and  fome- 
times  encircling  the  mouth  ;  and  the  gums,  throat,  Ste. 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  ulcerations,  haemorrha- 
ges, &c.    Pains  in  the  bones  are  often  felt.    We  felect  a 
cafe  from  Dr.  Hall,  which,  though  it  does  not  exemplify 
this  complaint  in  its  worft  form,  yet  is  worthy  of  per- 
manent record,  becaufe  it  f'erves  to  trace  the  difeafe  very 
conclufively  to  a  dyfpeptic  origin. 

"  E.  M.  aged  35,  a  framework-knitter,  tall,  front,  and 
healthy,  was  employed,  in  1815,  in  the  molt  active  and 
laborious  manner,  in  hay-making;  he  was  expo  fed  to 
great  heat,  underwent  much  fatigue,  per  faired  prof  vilely, 
and  drank  copioufly  of  beer  and  ale.  He  became  affected 
with  weaknefs,  lililefl'nefs,  lofs  of  flefh,  nocturnal  pcrfpi- 
ration,  head-ache  and  vertigo,  lofs  of  apatite,  and  iiterrit, 
with  pale-coloured  (tools  and  deep-coloured  urine.  He 
recovered  from  thefe  complaints;  but  in  the  year  i»>6 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg.  In  confequence  of 
this  accident  and  the  fubfequent  confinement,  he  became 
and  remained  indifpofed  ;  he  gradually  loft  flefh,  and 
from  14 (lone,  weighed  between  11  and  13  only;  and  ex- 
perienced, on  taking  cold,  a  lofs  of  apetite  and  Strength, 
with  an  inability  to  work,  not  known  before.  In  No- 
vember it  17,  he  underwent  much  bodily  exertion,  and 
remained  expofed  to  the  cold  and  damp.  He  took  cold, 
and  became  affected  with  hoarfenefs,  fore  throat,  and 
cough,  with  cedema  of  the  ankles.  Thefe  fymptom* 
ceiled,  except  the  cedema,  which  receded  however  gra- 
dually ;  but  he  was  (till  affected  with  the  following  com- 
plaints, which  are  copied  from  his  own  account  of  them  1 
Lofs  of  flefh,  and  of  Strength ;  a  feeling  of  internal  weak- 
nefs ;  fevcrifhnefs,  a  parched  and  dry  Itate  of  the  throat, 
and  Sometimes  of  the  tongue;  fenlibility  to  cold,  chilli- 
nefs,  tendency  to  perfpiration,  efpecially  in  the  night ; 
hcad-acbe;  (leepinefs ;  dulnef*  of  fpirits ;  nervoufnefs  ; 
fluttering  at  the  heart  and  about  the  itomach ;  cough ; 
dyfpnota  j  a  clammy  tongue  and  mouth,  and  foetid 
breath ;  lofs  of  appetite,  fenfe  of  load  at  the  ftomach, 
occasional  rejection  of  food,  constipation,  and  pain  in  the 
chondiliac  regions.  This  patient  became  much  better 
from  the  ufe  of  gentle  purgative*  of  calomel,  rhnbarb,  an4 
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Epfom  fait.  But  in  Auguft  ttit,  he  became  affefted  with 
fevere  and  continued  diarrhoea,  with  a  loft  of  fle(h  from 
11ft.  ilb.  to  10ft.  6lb.  and  lofi  of  Strength,  and  aching  and 
wearinefs,  and  pain  in  the  Shoulders,  (idet,  and  legs.  He 
again  recovered  under  Similar  remediet ;  but,  in  Novem- 
ber itit,  wai  taken  with  feveriShnefs,  attended  with  a 
parched  tongue  and  mouth,  forae  delirium  in  the  night, 
and  further  lof*  of  flefli  and  of  ftrength;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  occurred  an  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  considerable  difcharge 
of  bloody  mucus  from  the  noftrils.  He  was  reduced 
from  10ft.  91b.  to  9ft.  »lb.  This  ftate  continued,  and  ic- 
terus again  occurred,  with  the  ufual  appearance  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  (kin,  urine,  and  ftools.  Soon  after  this 
tim*  f  made  thr  following  lift  of  appearances  and  affec- 
tions in  this  poor  Sufferer's  complaint :  1.  SwarthincSs  of 
complexion;  x.  feveriShnefs,  with  parched  throat  and 
mouth,  and  heat  of  the  forehead  and  legs  ;  3.  tendency 
to  perfpiration ;  4.  Quivering  of  the  chin  and  lips  in 
{ peaking,  fimilar  to  that  obferved  before  Shedding  tears  ; 
5.  tremor  ;  6.  fluttering  ;  7.  loft  of  fleSh  1  S.  difcharge  of 
bloody  mucus  from  the  noftrils,  with  ulceration  ;  9.  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat;  10.  icterus;  it.  difcharge  of 
much  blood  and  mucus  from  the  bowels,  preceded  and 
attended  by  pain  of  the  abdomen,  with  tenefinus  and 
forcing;  11.  the  ftools,  otherwife,  light  coloured;  13. 
fome  aaafarca;  14.  boils  ;  15.  painful  ulcers  on  the  legs." 

Connected  with  the  fame  morbid  ftate  of  the  body  ge- 
nerally, wc  have  to  obferve  thofe anomalous  and  diftrt  fling 
cafes  which  we  denominate  fipbilodes.  But  more  of  this 
under  that  term. 

Another  cachectic  difeafe  muft  be  here  treated  of.  We 
have  before  mown,  that  nervous  excitement  mav  produce 
the  phenomena  of  hyjierio,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the 
ftoraachor  uterus;  and,  in  confidering  ehlorefii,  there 
feeras  every  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  a  fimilar  circum- 
ftance  occurs  ;  viz.  that,  while  chlorofis  is  a  difeafe  gene- 
rally caufed  by  the  want  of  due  catamenial  discharges, 
the  want  of  proper  digeftion,  whether  from  deficient  fen- 
fation  or  morbid  abforption,  may  Simulate,  if  not  lite- 
rally produce,  the  fame  complaint.  A  fa<5t  retting  on 
good  authority  fparesus  the  trouble  of  reafon ing  in  proof 
of  this  aflertion  1  it  is,  that  the  male  jet  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  attacks  of  this  kind,  efpecially  the  young 
and  Sedentary.  Cftlorojit  is  evidently  a  bad  term  for  this 
affection ;  nor  do  we  like  Dr.  Hall's  term,  Mimofit  deco- 
lor, becaufe  the  cxpreffion  of  mimicking  difeafe  is  not  quite 
applicable  to  it.  We  however  borrow  from  that  author 
the  defcription  of  it,  and  therefore  admit  for  the  prefent 
bis  noroen. 

The  intif  itnt  flagt  of  the  Mimofis  decolor  is  denoted  by 
palenefs  of  the  complexion,  an  exanguious  ftate  of  the 
prolabia,  ami  a  flight  appearaneeof  tumidity  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  puffinefs  of  the  eye  lids,  efpecially  the  upper 
one.  There  is  lometimes  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  or 
lead-colour,  and  frequently  darknefs  of  the  eye-lids. 
There  is  great  palenefs  of  the  general  furface,  hands, 
fingers,  and  nails ;  an  opaque,  white,  tumid,  and  flabby, 
ftate  of  the  fkin  ;  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  calves  and 
ankles  ;  and  a  certain  lofi  of  flefti.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  loaded  j  it  is  fwollen,  marked  by  prefTure  againft  the 
teeth,  or  varioufly  formed  into  creates  or  folds  ;  its  papil- 
la; are  very  numerous,  and  much  enlarged.  The  gums 
and  the  infidc  of  the  cheeks  become  tumid  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, at  well  at  the  former,  are  fometimes  imprefficd  by  the 
teeth.  The  breath  it  tainted.  The  patient  is  generally 
languid,  liftleft,  indifpoled  for  exertion,  eafily  overcome 
by  exercife,  nervous  and  low-fpirited,  drowfy,  dizzy, 
fainty,  or  breathlefs.  There  it  generally  fevere  head- 
ache or  vertigo ;  the  memory  and  power  of  attention  are 
apt  to  be  impaired  ;  and  there  is  Sometimes  heavineft  for 
Sleep.  There  is  alfo,  in  different  instances,  pain  of  one 
or  both  fides  about  the  falfe  ribs,  or  in  the  hypochondriac 
or  chondiliac  regions.   Sometimes  there  i*  cough,  diffi- 
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culty  in  breathing,  palpitation  or  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  or  imperfect  fyncope,  and  almolt  univerfally  a  fenfe 
of  fluttering  about  the  prxcordia.  The  appetite  is  gene- 
rally impaired.  There  is  frequently  a  morbid  appetite  for 
acids,  or  for  magnelia.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  a 
(late  which  fometimes  leads  to  diarrhoea  ;  the  faxes  are 
dark-coloured,  foetid,  and  fcanty.  The  urine  is  fre- 
quently loaded.  The  catamenia  become  irregular,  are 
preceded  and  attended  by  much  pain  of  the  back  and  re- 
gion of  the  uterus,  and  fometimes,  but  not  always,  be- 
come Slowly  defective  in  quantity,  and  pale  in  colour. 

In  the  ctnfirmed  Jlage  of  this  affection,  the  ftate  of  the 
complexion  and  general  furface  is  Still  more  marked.  The 
countenance  is  more  pallid  ;  the  prolabia  and  the  gums 
exanguious;  or  the  prolabia,  efpecially  the  upper  one, 
have  a  Slight  lilac  hue;  and  the  integuments  are  tumid. 
The  Skin  is  fmootb,  but  becomes  preternaturally  dry ; 
the  integuments  are  puffy,  opaque,  and  pale,  or  yellowish  ; 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  feet.  The 
tongue  becomes  clean  and  Smooth ;  but  it  is  pale,  with  a 
flight  but  peculiar  appearance  of  tranfparency,  and  of  a 
pale  lilac  hue;  and  it  remains  .1  little  fwollen  and  in- 
dented. The  patient  is  now  affected  with  languor,  lafli- 
tude,  and  even  Serious  weaknefs,  being  at  once  reluctant 
and  unable  to  undergo  fatigue.  There  are  often  attacks 
of  fevere  pain  of  the  head,  or  of  equally  fevere  pain  of 
the  Side;  and  repeated  bleeding,  leeches,  and  blister*, are 
ufually  employed,  affording  a  temporary  refpite  from 
thefe  complaints.  There  are  alfo,  Sometimes,  fits  of  dyfp- 
nosa,  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  of  fainting,  with 
beating  of  the  carotids.  The  polfe  is  rather  frequent, 
often  about  100,  and  eafily  accelerated  and  rendered  irre- 
gular by  mental  emotion.  The  appetite  is  fometimes 
impaired,  occafionally  greater  than  natural,  and  very  fre- 

?|uently  depraved,  inducing  a  longing  or  constant  defire 
or  fome  indigestible  Substance,  as  acids  or  pickles,  mag- 
nefia,  chalk,  cinders,  fand,  coffee-grounds,  tea-leaves, 
flour,  grits,  wheat,  &c.  which  the  patient  likes  to  have 
constantly  in  her  mouth,  or  to  which  recourfe  is  had  when 
She  Suffers  from  agitation  of  mind,  (like  the  dirt  eating 
negroes,  p.  111,  3.)  The  bowels  are  Slow  and  conftipatcd, 
a  ftate  which  fometimes  alternates  with  diarrhoea,  and  in- 
duces melxna;  the  ftools  are  dark,  foetid,  and  fcanty. 
The  catamenia  are  attended  with  pain,  and  become  paler, 
and  lefs  in  quantity,  often  ceafe,  and  often  yield  to  a 
ftate  of  leucorrhoea  which  is  more  or  lefs  conflant. 

In  the  inveterate  Jlage,  all  the  Symptoms  aflume  an  ag- 
gravated character.  There  is  a  very  Slow,  but  progreffive, 
lofs  of  flefti.  The  languor  becomes  a  State  of  permanent 
debility.  The  oedema  increafes,  and  takes  on  the  aggra- 
vated form  of  anafarca.  The  pulfe  becomes  frequent. 
There  are  left  of  the  appearances  of  mere  difurder,  and 
more  of  the  charaBerof  difeafe ;  i.  e.  thofe  local  affeclions, 
which  exifted  in  a  lefs  continued  manner  before,  now  be- 
came either  permanent,  or  are  induced  by  the  Slighted 
caufet ;  and  the-patient  can  Scarcely  bear  the  moft  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  domestic  life,  and  perhaps  remains 
always  in  bed.  Sometimes  there  is  an  almoft  permanent 
pain  of  the  head,  perhaps  with  intolerance  of  light  or  of 
noife;  fometimes  pain  of  the  cbeft,  with  tendernifs,  diffi- 
cultyin  breathing,  and  cough.  Frequently  there  arc  pain  and 
tendernefs  of  the  abdomen,  with  Sicknel*  and  constipation, 
or  with  diarrhoea.  Different  fymptoms  reign  in  different 
instances ;  as  fome  hyfleric  or  fpalmodic  affection  ;  a  State 
of  locked  jaw,  clofed  hand,  contracted  foot,  or  t wilted 
limbs  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  hurried  or  fufpended 
refpiration  ;  long  Sits  of  coughing,  hiccough,  retention 
of  urine.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  cbJorotic  (late 
and  the  cachectic  difeafe*  noticed  before  are  often  alter- 
nate, or  run  into  one  another. 

An  important  connexion  feems  to  exifl  between  the 
pathology  of  the  Stomach  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lung*.    In  the  firft  Stage  of  indigestion,  an  irregular 
and  fpafmodic  cough  is  often  produced  by  nervous  irrita- 
te don, 
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tion,  at  we  have  before  feen ;  and,  when  the  inflammatory 
Hale  has  come  on,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi*  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  In 
cafes  where  predifpofition  to  difeafc  exifts,  idiopathic  dif- 
eafe enfues;  but  more  commonly  a  dependance  on  the 
original  diforder  is  (tilt  remarked  in  llructures  fecondarily 
.ilfecled.  _  Affections  of  more  feverity,  and  which  perhaps 
have  their  feat  more  immediately  m  the  parenchyma  of 
die  lungs,  are  thofe  which  dyfpepfia  gives  rife  to  when 
implicated  with  difordered  liver.  The  latter  vifcus  in- 
deed holds  a  very  important  relation  with  the  pulmonary 
organs,  whether  in  health  or  in  difcafe.  When  we  come 
to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia;,  we  (hall  fpeak  more  fully  of  the  fympathetic 
action  of  the  mucous  expanfion.  Suffice  it  to  fay  at  pre- 
fent, that  communicated  difeafc  is  frequently  obfervable 
between  the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Dr.  Haftings,  in  his 
Treatife  on"  Bronchitis,  has  very  accurately  delcribed  the 
difeafc  in  queftion.  It  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  usual  figns 
of  bronchitis  (which  fee)  ;  fuch  as,  tightnefs  of  the  chert, 
cough,  copious  expectoration,  &c.  and  the  further  pre- 
fence  of  various  dyfpcptic  fymptoms,  as  well  as  indirectly 
by  the  effect  of  remedies  ufed  in  indigeftion.  But  often 
more  fevere  difturhances  arife  ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
fvmptoms  approaches  clofely  to  the  characteriltics  of 
nructural  alteration.  Indeed  every  one  fees  cafes  appa- 
rently of  phthilis  which  yield  to  the  treatment  for  indi- 
geAion.  r  or  our  own  part,  we  wi(h  to  confine  the  word 
phthilis  to  the  apoftematous  or  tubercular  kinds.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  we  conceive  no  one  will  affert 
that  it  is  curable  by  dyfpcptic  treatment ;  and,  with  re- 
flect to  the  latter,  fcarcely  a  bolder  prognofis  will  be 
given.  It  mull  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  Litter  form 
of  difeafes  may  be  thus  cured.  Mr.  Abernetby  has  de- 
monflrated  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  that  the  repara- 
tive procelTes  are  beneficially  influenced  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree by  the  treatment  in  queftion  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
extend  this  eftabliftted  propofition  from  the  viable  exter- 
nal parts  to  the  internal  furfaces  j  yet,  in  fo  doing,  wc 
muft  confider,  that  both  the  perpetual  motion  and  the 
aerial  Simulation  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  render  repa- 
ration of  (tructure  a  molt  difficult  talk  in  them.  More- 
over it  is  acknowledged  that  we  have  no  pathognomonic 
fign  of  phthisis  j  that  not  even  the  vomiting  ot  pus  can 
render  the  exiftence  of  apoltema  unequivocal,  fince  pus 
may  be  fecreted  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  certain 
Hates  of  inflammation  ;  and  therefore  we  fliall  conclude, 
that  ftomachic  medicines  can  be  ufed  as  direct  agents  only 
where  neither  apoftema  nor  tubercle  exifts.  We  mult  be 
careful,  however,  where  we  fix  the  bounds  between  fym- 
pathetic and  real  difcafe.  In  the  43d,  44th,  and  45th, 
lections  of  Morgagni's  »ift  Epiftlc,  we  find  the  difcafe 
which  he  calls  the  pleuritu  verminoj'a  treated  of  at  fome 
length.  The  author  mentions  one  cafe,  in  which  all  the 
fymptoms  of  pleurify  were  well  marked,  that  terminated 
favourably  by  bloody  vomiting  which  brought  up  a  worm; 
and  he  refers  to  a  paper  of  Pcdratto  on  the pleurilit  vermi- 
nqfa,  where  the  relief  obtained  by  the  expulfion  of  worms 
from  the  ftomach  and  intcftines  is  unequivocally  proved. 
In  this  P»per  it  appears,  that  all  who  vomited  the  worm*, 
or  paflied  them  by  the  bowels,  recovered  ;  while  thofe  who 
retained  them  died.  All  the  common  means  of  treatment 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  failed;  medicines  which 
deftroyed  the  worms  were  alone  fuccefsful.  While  their 
expulfion  immediately  removed  the  difcafe,  it  i*  impofli- 
ble  for  us  to  believe  that  organic  alteration  of  the  lungs 
had  taken  place ;  yet  in  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafc  had 
been  allowed  to  take  its  courfe,  the  fame  appearances 
were  found  in  the  thoracic  vifecra  as  in  thofe  who  die  of 
other  forms  of  idiopathic  difeafe.  Analogous  cafes  are 
not  un frequently  obferved  at  the  prefent  day. 

In  regarding  the  connexion  above  mentioned,  we  often 
find  that  the  difeafed  action  of  the  dieeftive  apparatus  is 
caufed  by  the  pulmonic  irritation,  ana  that  the  action  fo 
induced  keeps  up  and  increafes  the  Utter  irritation. 


Thefe  cafes  are  however  rare,  when  compared  with  tbofc 
in  which  dyfpepfia  is  firft  manifested  ;  and  they  are  feldom 
found  till  difeafe  has  been  of  long  continuance.  It  i» 
generally  preceded  by  fymptoms  ofindigeftion,  and  par* 
ticularly  by  thofe  which  indicate  fome  diforder  in  the  fe- 
cretion  of  bile.  Contrary  to  what  is  ufual  in  other  f pe- 
des of  the  difeafe,  the  fpirits  from  the  beginning  are 
generally  more  or  lefs  deprefled,  and  the  countenance  ia 
fallow. 

While  the  firft  Itage  of  indigeftion  remains,  and  ner- 
yous  irritation  is  the  only  caule  of  the  cough,  the  latter 
is  ufually  dry,  or  the  patient  brings  up  a  little  mucus 
after  a  fevere  and  often  long-continued  fit  of  coughing, 
which  feems  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  the  irritation  of 
coughing  than  any  thing  which  bad  p.revioully  exifted  in 
the  lungs;  for  the  cough  in  this  fpecics  of  conlumption, 
particularly  in  its  early  Itaget,  frequently  comes  in  violent 
fits,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  patient  is  often  but 
little  troubled  with  it.  Thefe  fits  are  particularly  apt  to 
occur  after  he  has  eaten,  efpecially  if  he  has  eaten  a  great 
deal,  or  any  thing  by  which  the  digeftion  is  difturbed  1 
and  on  lying  down. 

As  the  fecond  ftage  arifes,  bronchitis  is  the  moft  ufual 
form  of  difcafe.  The  cough  becomes  more  frequent,  re- 
turns lefs  decidedly  by  fits,  and  is  attended  with  a  more 
copious  expectoration. 

An  expectoration  at  firft  limpid  or  glairy  conies  on. 
As  the  difeafe  advances,  this  increafes,  though  fome  times 
for  a  conliderable  time  without  puruloid  characters.  By 
degrees,  however,  we  fee  fmall  portions  of  an  opake  put- 
like fubftance  mixed  with  the  expectorated  mucus,  and 
the  proportion  of  it  increafes  as  the  difcafe  advances.  In 
fome  cafes  the  quantity  expectorated  is  aftoniihing,  often 
much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  other 
fymptoms,  than  in  idiopathic  bronchitis. 

Blood  is  not  unfrequcntly  mixed  with  the  colonrlefs 
matter,  and  fontetimcs  pure  blood  is  coughed  up  in  the 
early  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  After  the  pus-like  expectora- 
tion commences,  if  blood  has  not  previoufly  appeared,  it 
is  much  lefs  apt  to  appear  than  in  other  forms  of  the  dif- 
eafe. If  it  appear  even  in  fmall  quantity  after  this  ftage 
commences,  Dr.  Philip  fays  that  the  cafe  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  above-mentioned  author  is  likewife  of  opi- 
nion that,  while  the  blood  is  mixed  only  with  a  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid,  there  may  be  good  hopes  of  recovery ;  or,  if 
there  be  no  admixture  of  blood,  there  may  be  alfo  hope* 
of  recovery,  if  the  difeafe  has  not  lafted  long.  But,  when 
the  expectorated  matter  affumes  a  (anions  appearance,  it 
feems  to  indicate  much  danger.  In  thefe  cafes  there  is  of 
courfe  the  dull  pain  and  tendernefs  in  the  epigaitric  re- 
gion of  the  fecond  ftage  of  dyfpepfia  ;  and  in  progrefs  of 
time,  an  irregular  hectic  is  formed,  differing,  however, 
from  the  true  tubercular  hectic  ;  for,  though  there  is 
ufually  fome  evening  exacerbation,  during  which  the 
face  is  generally  flulhcd,  and  though  the  hands  and  face 
are  occafionally  bedewed  with  perforation  in  the  night; 
thefe  go  oft'  before  morning.  The  emaciation  too,  though 
it  becomes  very  perceptible,  does  not  proceed  fo  rapidly 
as  in  tubercular  phthilis. 

The  latter  circumllance  feems  to  difplav  itfelf  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  fever.  Anorexia,  status,  tender- 
nefs over  the  liver,  pain  in  the  (boulder,  or  other  hepatic 
or  dy fpeptic  fymptoms, are  invariably  prefent;  and,  though 
they  vary  at  different  times,  the  patient  is  never  free  from 
fome  of  them.  Tbe  connexion  between  them  and  the 
pulmonary  fymptoms  is  rendered  evident  by  the  latter 
increafing  with  tbe  former ;  fo  that,  when  tbe  epigastric 
region  is  very  full  and  tender,  and  the  flatulence  and  acid- 
ity more  troublefome  than  ufual,  the  cough  and  dyfpnota 
are  fo  alfo;  and,  on  the  former  fymptoms  liibliding,  the 
latter  likewife  abate.  Even  the  riling  of  wind  from  the 
ftomach,  often,  for  the  time,  removes  the  tendency  to 
cough. 

It  the  progrefs  of  tbe  diforder  be  not  checked,  the 
fymptoms  approach  (till  nearer  to  thofe  of  tubercular 
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phti.  .  :  .  fact  that  difeafe  is  formed 
becomes  completely  formed,  and  the  patient  is  wafted 
with  profufe  perfpirations,  anafarca  and  other  dropfical 
fyraptoms  often  fupervening. 

As  the  pulmonic  difeafe  becomes  more  clearly  formed, 
the  difeafe  of  the  alimentary  canal  diminishes,  as  we 
have  before  mown  it  is  apt  to  do  when  idiopathic  difeafe 
(which  operates  as  a  derivative)  is  fet  up }  and  this  occur- 
rence  leads  of  courfe  to  a  fearful  prognofis. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  gaftrican''  ♦"'•ineou» 
difcafcs  has  been  clearly  pointed  o>"  Ml".  Abernethy, 
and  the  beft  praflical  phyfi"-'*  of  the  day.  Indeed  the 
natural  fympathv-»l>lcn  ls  perceived  between  the  ftomach 
and  the  sVfcs  would  lead  us  to  expect  fuch  a  connexion, 
it  is  not  ftrikingly  evinced,  however,  in  moderate  tempe- 
ratures, and  while  no  extraordinary  agent  is  in  action; 
but,  when  in  a  high  range  of  atmofpherical  heat,  when 
the  vends  of  the  Ikin  are  excited,  and  the  procels  of  per- 
fpiration  is  incrcafed,  we  clearly  obferve  this  confent  be- 
tween the  Ikin  and  ftomach,  as  evinced  by  want  of  appe- 
tite ;  an  effect  which  is  greatly  incrcafed,  if  to  the  exter- 
nal ftimulus  of  high  temperature  we  add  fatiguing  ex- 
ercife, whereby  the  perfpiration  is  morbidly  excited,  and 
the  indirect  debility  of  the  fub-cutaneous  veftels  and 
ftomach  (byfympathy)  induced.  Hence, after  pedeftrian 
exercife  in  the  forenoon  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  and 
after  the  perfpiratory  velTels  have  become  relaxed,  we  find 
a  fenfe  of  fainting  at  the  ftomach,  and  anorexia  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  weather  becomes  cool,  and  the 
veftels  of  the  Ikin  contracted  thereby,  we  perceive  the  fym- 
pathy  in  queftion  exerted  in  the  oppofite  mode  ;  for  a  sti- 
mulus is  quickly  communicated  to  the  ftomach  and  the 
appetite  is  keen :  and  again,  when  the  degree  of  cold  is 
fo  great  as  to  induce  permanent  debility  of  the  veftels  of 
the  furface,  and  this  is  not  immediately  counteracted  by 
exercife  or  clothing,  the  ftomach,  as  well  as  other  organs, 
inevitably  fympathifes,  and  the  important  procefs  of  di- 
geftion  is  interrupted. 

"1  of  this 


not  therofelves  continued,  induce  a  train  of  morbid  ac- 
tions which  foon  exhibit  the  form  of  dyfpepfia. 

Of  thefe  impreflions,  the  mod  frequent  is  the  (late  of 
the  atmofphere.  The  influence  of  falubriou*  air  in  pro- 
moting healthy  digeftion  cannot  indeed  eft-»r*  Use  molt 
fuperficial  obferver.   TuUfluM  to  operate  bene- 

ficially in  various  «—>  ■•  Thus  •*  promote  dtgefttan 
by  the  pv»;'emcnt  to  mufcular  action  which  it*  ftimulus 
^■educes,  by  the  elevating  and  pleafurable  mental  emo- 
tions its  purity  excites,  or  its  healthful  imprcflion  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  may  be  tranfmitted 
more  dirc&ly  to  the  ftomach.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  want  of  due  materials  for  refpiration 
muft  be  feverely  felt  in  the  digeftive  function.  The  at- 
mofphere acts  on  the  Ikin  only  by  its  temperature  ;  but 
the  frequent  variations  in  this  refpeft  which  our  own 
country  is  fubject  to,  has  been  long  considered  a  fruitful 

It  does  not  feem  that  cither 


As  further  inftancesof  this  fympatby,  we  may  adduce 
the  effects  exhibited  on  the  Ikin  by  a  glafs  of  water  or 
wine  taken  into  the  ftomach  ;  the  breaking-out  of  fweat 
which  enfues  to  tome  as  loon  as  acids  are  applied  to  the 
cefophagus;  and,  when  we  add  to  thefe  facts  the  nume- 
rous examples  w  hich  daily  occur  of  furfeits,  and  the  de- 
rangements in  the  colour,  fenfation,  and  function,  of  the 
furtacc  immediately  confequent  on  a  debauch,  we  (hall 
have  no  doubt  in  deciding,  that,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten, 
cutaneous  foulnefs  and  gaftric  irritation  are  related  to 
each  other  as  caufe  and  effect. 

Among  the  numerous  painful  fenfations  and  impeded 
functions  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  enumerate  as 
confequences  of  dyfpepfia,  we  believe  there  is  not  one 
which,  primarily  occurring,  will  not  produce,  as  well  as 
follow,  that  difeafe.  Thefe  derangements  in  the  circu- 
lating media, all  nervous  irritations,  all  agents  fufficiently 
powerful  to  control  the  actions  of  the  living  powers, 
impediment  in  any  part  of  the  refpiratory  or  aifimilating 
apparatus  or  in  the  functions  of  the  mind,  all  fortuitous 
lefions,  will,  unlefs  counter-irritations  or  predifpofitions 
to  difeafe  exift  in  other  parts,  produce  indigeftion.  This 
cftablilhed,  it  ferves  to  Ihow  the  imperious  neceffity  that 
there  is  to  ftudy  the  caufes  of  dyfpepfia,  and  to  direa 
our  therapeutical  maxims  accordingly;  and,  in  fo  doing, 
what  a  large  fund  of  obfervation  this  enquiry  admits  of, 
when  we  turn  back  to  confuler  the  formidable  though  in- 
complete lift  which  we  have  already  detailed. 

In  confidering,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  dyfpepfia, 
we  (hall  revert  to  what  we  faid,  at  p.  ixv,  of  itsfirft  caufes. 
The  contemplation  of  thofe  which  act  by  influencing  the 
nervous  fyftem  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  courfe  the  molt  ex- 
tensive. It  is  by  this  medium  that  local  injuries  and  to- 
pical inflammations,  intenfe  ftudy,  &c.  produce  gaftric 
diforder ;  and,  when  the  complaint  in  queftion  is  thus 
traced  as  a  confequence,  the  treatment  is  obvious.  There 

however,  which,  though 


bodily 

the  cold  or  heat  of  our  own  climate  is  particularly  inju- 
rious, fince  the  com  pen  fit  i  ng  powers  of  the  constitution 
foon  render  us  equal  to  either  extreme  ;  but  that  it  is  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  change  which  is  fo  obnoxious  to  our 
health  i  for,  while  heat  augments  the  cutaneous  capilla- 
ries, both  in  Cjms  and  in  frequency  of  action,  (an  effect 
which  extends  to  fome  extent  along  the  arterious  trunks,) 
its  abfence  induces  a  diminution  of  their  parietes,  and 
a  more-permanent  and  lefs-frequent  contraction  ,  and, 
of  courfe,  a  fudden  change  from  one  to  the  other  of 
their  ftates  tends  to  diforder  the  contractibility  of  the 
atonic  veflcls,  by  fympatby  of  thole  of  the  lungs  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  by  another  modus  operandi  of  the 
general  circulating  forces. 

From  thefe  premifes  the  management  of  the  dyfpeptic 
patient,  in  regard  to  air,  follows  in  the  moft  obvious 
manner.  The  viciftitudes  of  the  climate  he  cannot  of 
courfe  control;  but  he  may  avoid  the  more  frequent 
and  feverer  changes  of  temperature  to  which  bis  own  im- 
prudence expofes  him.  We  of  courfe  allude  to  the 
falhionable  modes  of  drefling,  and  the  habit  of  being  out 
in  the  night-air,  &c.  Thefe  errors,  however,  have  been 
feverely  inveighed  againft  by  a  multitude  of  writers,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  little  good  to  the 
community,  few  members  of  which  have  the  rcfolution 
or  the  inclination  to  conquer  habitual  indulgences, 
remains  our  duty,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  beft  preve 
atives  of  danger  during  the  expofure  of  invalids  to  the 
influence  of  noaurnal  temperature.  Thefe  methods  we 
have  extraded  principally  from  the  writing*  of  Dr.  James 
Johnfon. 

After  adverting  to  the  deleterious  combination  of  cold 
and  moifture  found  in  the  night-air,  this  gentleman  re- 
marks, that  there  are  five  circumftances  to  be  attended  to 
when  we  are  fubjected  to  its  influence)  viz.  i.  The  con- 
dition of  the  body  before  going  out  of  doors,  a.  The  de- 
fence of  the  body's  furface  while  expofed.  3.  The  de- 
fence of  the  lungs.  4.  The  exercife  on  the  way.  5.  The 
conduct  to  be  obferved  on  getting  home. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  body  ought  to  be  as  warm  as 
poftible,  (hort  of  perfpiration.  Many  lives  are  annually 
loll  by  the  ill-judged  caution  of  lingering  about  the 
halls  and  doors  of  the  heated  apartments  till  the  body  is 


It 


cool,  before  venturing  into  the  air.  In  this  Hate  it  is 
highly  fufceptible  of  the  baneful  influence  of  the  night. 
It  would  be  better  to  iffue  forth,  even  with  fome  per- 
fpiration on  the  furface,  than  wait  till  the  fyftem  is 
Chilled. 

«.  Upon  the  fecond  point  we  need  not  enlarge.  The 
frequent  fight  of  thick  coats,  cloaks,  &c.  clearly  evince 
that  our  countrymen  do  not  offend  much  againft  this  re- 
gulation. 

].  The  defence  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  too  ft rongly  en- 
forced. They  Oiould  be  guarded  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  night-air  by  fuch  muffling*  about  the  face 
as  may  detain  a  portion  of  the  air  expired  from  the  lung* 
each  time,  and  thereby  communicate  a  degree  of  warmth 
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to  each  inhalation  ofatroofphericair.  A  large  net,  for  ex- 
ample,  folded  loofely  round  the  face,  will  receive  a  por- 
tion of  caloric,  or  heat,  from  the  breath,  at  each  expira- 
tion, which  portion  will  be  communicated  to  the  current 
of  air  niOi;..«  ;n»0  the  lungs  at  each  infpiration ;  and 
thui  the  frigidity  01  iw  «.,A,irni,i  atmofpherc  will  be 
in  fome  degree  obviated. 

4.  At  we  proceed  into  the  night-air  while  tn«.  i~4v  j, 
warm,  lb  we  (hould,  by  a  briflc  pace,  endeavour  to  keep 
up  that  degree  of  animal  beat  with  which  we  fet  out, 
and  that  determination  to  the  furface  which  ia  To  effec- 
tual in  preventing  affection*  of  any  internal  organ. 

5.  At  the  fudden  tranfition  from  a  heated  apartment 
to  a  frigid  atmofphere  muft,  in  fome  degree,  produce  a 
determination  to  the  centre,  and  more  or  left  check  the 
perfpiratory  procefa,  fome  warm  and  modefately-fti mu- 
tating liquid  may  be  taken  before  going  to  bed,  in  order 
that  the  functions  of  the  flan  and  the  balance  of  the  cir- 
culation may  be  restored  ;  unleft,  at  it  often  the<afe  in 
nervou*  fubjects,  fpirituout  potations  caufe  reftleflhef* 
and  want  of  deep. 

It  it  of  confluence,  moreover,  that  the  dyfpeptic  pa- 
tient mould  avoid  the  thick  fogt  and  damp  air  which  fur- 
round  all  large  townt  or  manufactories ;  and  that  he 
mould  therefore  remove  from  fucb  fituation*  into  the 
open '  country.  Or,  in  cafe  hit  refidence  in  foreign 
regions,  whether  northern  or  tropical,  is  the  probable 
caufe  of  hit  indifpofition,  a  return  home  it  of  courfe  the 
obvious  remedy. 

As  a  further  method  of  obviating  atmofpherical  im- 
preffiont,  the  nature  of  our  clothing  requires  fome  at- 
tention. Dyfpeptic  patients  fhould  not  only  endeavour 
to  wear  a  lighter  and  warmer  clothing  than  is  ufual,  but 
adopt  a  more  uniform  fyftem  of  attire  throughout  the 
year  1  in  which  cafe  they  will,  in  a  great  degree,  obviate 
the  keen  fufceptibility  to  aerial  impreffions  for  which  they 
are  fb  remarkable.  They  fhould  avoid  likewife  the 
fafhionable  habits  which  exift  in  regard  to  frequent 
changes  of  dreft.  The  fair  fex  in  particular,  and  the  left 
rob  u  It  of  our  own,  are  obferved  to  wear  a  warm  dreft  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  a  period  when  the  fun  is  mod 
powerful,  and  when  exercife  is  more  ufed  ;  while  the 
evening  or  dinner  dreft  confifts  of  garments  of  the  thin- 
ned texture,  when  the  frame  it  more  exhaufted,  and  the 
air  damp  and  cold.  No  wordt  are  required  to  point  out 
the  injury  fucb  a  practice  muft  inflict  on  the  patientt  of 
indigestion. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  effect  of  ftudiout 
habits  on  the  procefs  of  digeftion.  Perhaps  a  few 
words  on  the  management  of  the  wind  will  not  be 
mifplaced.  We  do  not  with,  far  lefs  hope,  to  check  the 
patient  and  abftracted  exertions  of  genius  1  but,  if  it 
can  be  fttown  to  the  pbilofopher  that  knowledge  will  more 
kindly  open  her  ftores  to  him  who  has  not  corporeal  ail- 
ment to  deftroy  the  balmy  refrefhment  of  deep,  and  whole 
enthufiafm  is  not  liable  to  be  dulled  by  baneful  hypu- 
chondriafm,  he  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  fpend  fome  of 
bis  exiflence,  we  truft  not  unhappily,  in  the  lighter  difii- 
pations  of  converfation,  and  in  the  cheering  influence  of 
corporeal  movements.  It  will  not  be  loll  time.  Health 
t  always  been  confidered  the  refult  of  a  general  and 
rading  harmony  1  that,  while  one  parr  or  ftructure 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  another  reftt.  Even  the  heart, 
powerful  at  it  is,  refts  and  acts  alternately.  All  other 
organs  obey  the  fame  law;  they  have  longer  intervals  of 
exertion  and  relaxation,  it  is  true;  but  (till  they  have 
them.  Shall  the  brain  only  receive  none  >  Without  en- 
lifting  ourfelvet  on  the  fide  of  the  pbilofopher  who  faid 
the  mind  always  thinks,  we  may  fafely  afiert,  that,  ex- 
cept during  flee*,  the  brain  it  perpetually  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving impreffions,  or  in  performing  it*  own  internal 
operations.  If  deep,  then,  be  the  only  time  it  it  exempt 
from  this  toil,  how  impaired  muft  the  functions  of  that 
cerebral  ftructure  be  which  experience*  but  imperfectly 
and  for  fhort  periods  the  influence  of  "  tired  Nature** 


fweet  reftorer  I"  But  it  is  not  only  by  tending  to  deftroy 
fleep  that  too  long  application  weakens  the  faculty  of 
thought;  the  time  borrowed  from  the  due  exertion  of  the 
mufcular  fyftem  is  certainly  ill  applied.  That  abforprion 
and  circulation  are  facilitated  by  mufcular  motion  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  s  and  whence  does  the  brain  de- 
rive its  fuftenance,  but  from  the  circulating  powers  > 
And  further,  who  has  not  felt  how  at  times  his  mental 
l""tv  in  a  few  hours  of  application  rapidly  overtakes, 
nay  furprin,.Biy  outdoes,  the  laborious  fludy  of  day*, 
when  he  toils  "  inviu  M;«»rvJl  r  The  ft„dent,  therefore, 
fhould  endeavour,  above  all  on..,,.  to  exercife  in  fome 
decree  all  bis  powers,  his  functions,  aiM  hjs  faculties. 
Hit  employments  naturally  tend  to  make  him  anftu<anr- 
and  we  are  well  allured,  that,  if  he  does  not  difdain  the 
ufeful  lefTons  of  experience  in  regard  to  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, he  will  find  no  reafon  to  coincide  in  the  melan- 
choly but  frequent  aflertion,  that  intellectual  grandeur 
and  corporeal  energies  are  incompatible  ;  nor  will  Ovid's 
defcription  (pallor  in  ore  fedet  macies  in  corpora  toto) 
be  longer  applicable  to  him. 

To  apply  the  fu eject  of  the  management  of  the  mind 
more  clofely  to  indigeftion,  our  prefent  fubject.  The 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind  is  perhaps  too  little  attended 
to  by  dyfpeptic* ;  yet  it  it  of  much  importance  j  for  men- 
tal anxiety  is  no  unfrequent  fource  of  the  complaint  in 
queflion,  and  it  always  an  aggravation  of  it.  Fortunately 
many  of  the  exercifes  which  are  good  for  the  body  aft 
favourably  on  the  mind  alio;  at  forinltance,  the  leu-la- 
boriout  employments  of  horticulture  and  huftundry ;  the 
driving  of  a  gig,  riding  on  horfeback,  4cc.  Occafional 
occupations  in  certain  games,  in,  which  fome  degree  of 
corporeal  exercife  is  combined  with  the  employment  of 
the  mental  faculties,  as  billiards  and  the  like,  are  fervice- 
able.  We  fhould  principally  (elect  fuch  amufements  at 
at  the  fame  time  do  not  engage  the  feelings  too  deeply. 
The  glow  which  poetry  infufes  over  the  foul  may  be  fafely 
indulged  in  by  the  man  of  bufinefs,  or  by  thofe  who  follow 
profeflions  in  which  thereafoningfacultiesalone  are  called 
into  play.  But  fuch  indulgence  is  perhap*  unfavourable 
to  the  poet  himfelf.  We  may  admit  for  the  occalion  the 
fable  of  old,  {fee  the  article  Music,  vol.  xvi.)  and  try 
the  delicious  influence  of  fweet  founds  over  the  morbid 
feelings  of  the  patient*  in  queflion.  Some,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  the  avocations  of  bufinefs,  which  fhould 
be  diverted  however  of  the  anxiety  ufually  attendant. 
The_  variety  of  men's  minds  requires  however  the  contem- 
plation of  objects  of  different  kinds,  though  the  grand 
rule  is,  in  refpect  to  the  mind  as  in  the  body,  to  exercife 
without  fatiguing  it.  But  we  may  be  fpared  entering 
into  any  thing  more  than  hints,  as  the  fubject  requires 
particular  application  rather  than  general  rules. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  derangement  of  the  gaftrio  func- 
tion, viz.  by  diftention  of  the  mulcular  fibre,  is  next  to 
be  confidered.  We  purpofely  omit  at  prefent  the  diften- 
tion  produced  by  chemical  change  arifing  from  a  want  of 
nervous  power  or  of  fecretion.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  confider  diftention  only  as  far  as  regards  the  too-great 
quantity,  or  the  gazeou*  or  fwelling  quality,  of  the  ali- 


The  molt  common  caufe  of  diftention  of  the  ftomach  is 
eating  too  fait }  for,  the  appetite  only  fubfiding  in  pro- 
portion as  the  food  combines  with  and  neutralizes  the 
gaftric  fluid,  this  practice  inevitably  tends  to  induce  per- 
fons  to  eat  more  than  is  requifite  or  natural ;  and,  as  the 
gaOric  fluid  is  but  (lowly  fee  re  ted,  the  major  part  of  the 
food  remains  in  a  place  favourable,  on  account  of  its  tem- 
perature, to  chemical  change  without  being  fubmitted  to 
the  counteracting  influence  of  the  gaftric  fluid  t  whereas, 
when  we  eat  (lowly,  fo  that  a  proper  time  it  given  for  the 
combination  to  take  place,  the  appetite  abate*  before  the 
ftomach  it  overcharged  :  for,  while  digeftion  goes  on, 
and  the  gaftric  fluid  is  only  fupplled  in  proportion  as  freth 
food  come*  in  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  it 
with  the  food  at  it  i*  formed,  and  never  excite* 

the 
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the  appetite.  The  truth  of  tbit  it  evident  to  every  . 
who  bat  obferred  that,  if  bit  meal  it  interrupted  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  although  he  hat  not  eaten  half  hit  ufual 
quantity,  he  finds  that  he  it  fatitfied.  The  gaftric  fluid 
which  had  accumulated  bat  had  time  to  combine  with, 
and  be  neutralized  by,  the  food  he  had  taken.  On  the 
fame  account  a  few  mouthfuls  taken  a  little  before  dinner 
will  often  wholly  deftroy  the  appetite,  especially  in  deli- 
cate people,  in  whom  the  gattric  fluid  is  fecreted  in  fraall 
quantity,  or  of  a  left  active  quality.  Moreover,  when  we 
eat  too  fad,  the  food  it  not  only  received  into  the  ftomach 
in  too  great  quantity,  but  it  fwallowed  without  being 
duly  maltreated  and  mixed  with  thefaliva,  and  therefore 
without  properly  undergoing  what  may  be  confidered  the 
firft  procefs  of  digeftion.  It  it  thus  prefented  to  the  (to- 
anach  in  a  ftate  in  which  the  gaftric  fluid  pervades  it,  and 
consequently  aelt  upon  it,  with  more  difficulty.  In  this 
way  eating  too  faft  it  injurious,  even  when  tbe  patient  eatt 
but  little.  For  thefe  realont,  "  to  eat  moderately  and 
flpwly,"  it  often  found  of  greater  confcquence  than  any 
other  rule  of  diet.  The  dylpentic,  in  eating,  would  care- 
fully attend  to  the  fird  feeling  of  fatiety.  There  it  a 
moment  when  the  relifli  given  by  the  appetite  ceafet  ;  a 
♦Ingle  mouthful,  taken  after  tbi«,oppreflea  a  weak  ftomach. 
If  he  eatt  (lowly,  and  attendt  carefully  to  this  feeling,  be 
will  never  overload  tbe  ftomach. 

Another  frequent  caufe  of  over-diftehtion  of  the  fto- 
mach it  higb-ieafoning  and  great  variety  of  food,  or  fuch 
at  particularly  pleafes  the  palate,  by  which  we  are  induced 
to  eat  after  the  appetite  it  fatitfied  i  or,  by  theftimulut  of 
tbe  higb-fcafoning,  a  greater  (upply  of  gaftric  fluid  than 
the  food  call*  for  it  excited,  and  thut  tbe  appetite  pro- 
longed. Thit  feemt  in  particular  to  be  an  effect  of  wine 
drank  duringdinner ;  and  thit  practice,  although  it  occa- 
sions left  immediate  inconvenience  than  eating  too  faft, 
often,  if  carried  very  far,  by  tbe  preternatural  excitement 
of  tbe  ftomach,  at  length  impair*  its  vigour.  It  it  not 
uncommon,  inthediflection  of  fubjefts  who  have  greatly 
indulged  in  tbe  pleafuret  of  the  table,  to  find  the  ftomach 
enlarged,  and  itt  fibres  (enfibly  relaxed. 

The  degree  of  diftention  which  the  ftomach  undergoes 
alio  dependt  much  on  the  kind  of  aliment.  All  food  ap- 
pears to  fwel)  more  or  left  after  it  it  received  into  the  fto- 
tttsch  i  fome  kindi  more  than  othen,  and  of  courfe  that 
which  it  molt  difficult  of  digeftion,  ret.  par.  fwel  Is  mott ; 
both  becaufe  it  it  digefled  and  removed  from  the  ftomach 
not  (lowly,  and  becaufe  that  which  mod  reliftt  the  aftion 
of  the  gaftric  fluid  is  mod  apt  to  run  into  fermentation. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to  mention  all  the 
kinds  of  food  which  are  prone,  by  their  gaseous  contti- 
tuentt,  to  produce  gaftric  diftention.  Generally  fpeaking, 
vegetablei  have  thit  efted  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
animal  food,  and  in  a  crude  ftate  efpecially.  Breadoften 
produces  it;  and  it  is  probably  on  the  fame  account  that 
ttialt-tiquors,  taken  during  mealt,  exert  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence over  digeftion.  Diftention  of  the  ftomach  is  alio 
produced  by  too  much  drink,  or,  at  with  refpect  to  food, 
by  fwallowing  it  with  too  great  rapidity. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  third  origin  of  dyfpepGa,  dif- 
ordered  fecretion,  it  arifes  in  mod  cafet  out  of  the  two 
former  ftatesj  and,  the  errors  or  accidents  producing 
tbem  being  removed,  the  effect  generally  ceafet.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  eftablilhed,  it*  removal  implies  a 
much  wider  indication.  In  the  firft  periods  of  dileafed 
fecretion,  this  fluid  is  perhaps  not  much  impaired  in  itt 
digeftive  properties,  though  diminiftied  in  quantity,  and 
pofielTed  of  fome  additional  conftituents.  Eructations  of 
various  kinds,  pain,  &c.  now  occur,  but  with  little  gene- 
ral difturbance,  which,  as  wefaid  before,  a  little  attention 
to  diet  Toon  fett  to  rightt.  In  tbit  ftage  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Philip  in  thinking,  that  a  diet  compofed  of  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  animal  food  and  bread  it  tbe  bed  ;  but  of 
courle  thit  rule  will  be  daily  excepted  againd  on  account 
of  conftitutional  peculiarities. 

Though  the  confideration  of  diet  is  again  before  us,  af- 
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ter  the  ample  notice  we  have  beftowed  on  thit  fubjed, 
(p.  101-106.)  it  would  be  fuperfluout  to  do  more  than 
briefly  recapitulate  the  rules  to  be  adopted.  Thefe  are 
only  tobe  understood,  and  will  always  be  belt  remembered, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  digeftive  procefs.  The  patient  of 
indigeftion  will  therefore  in  the  firft  place  attend  to  the 
due  maltication  of  his  aliment ;  to  its  moderately  flow 
tranfmiflion  to  tbe  ftomach  ;  to  itt  degree  of  moirture, 
which  regards  the  two  points,  that  it  be  fufficicntly  moid 
to  allow  the  pervafion  of  the  gaftric  juice  without  weaken- 
ing that  fecretion  by  dilution,  and  without  producing 
fermentation  by  its  own  excefs.  He  will  take  efpecial 
care,  when  he  confiders  the  nature  of  the  propulfive 
power  of  the  ftomach,  that  he  offers  no  impediment  to 
that  function  by  taking  violent  exercife  during  digeftion. 
He  will  carefully  note  and  partake  of  thofe  fubltances. 
which  on  their  reception  into  the  domach  produce  lead 
pain  or  irritation.  He  will  avoid  thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
which  produce  any  ill  feeling;  namely,  for  the  molt  part 
the  tough,  oily,  oracefcent,  particles  of  food.  Nor  Ihould 
various  kinds  of  food  be  taken  at  once  by  tbe  dyfpeptic. 
Few  patientt  will  digeft  well  more  than  one  fort  of  ali- 
ment at  a  meal.  Moreover,  the  popular  notion  of 
taking  little  and  often  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  popular 
error:  and  when  it  it  confidered,  that  the  maltication  and 
other  precedes  belong  to  digedion,  that  economy  in  which 
nothing  it  vain,  and  which  are  in  fact  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  the  dyfpeptic  fhould  not  evade  the  ncccfGty  of  fuch 
procelfet  by  taking  aliment  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  con- 
fidence. We  dwell  on  this  point,  becaufe  it-is  fo  common 
to  hear  of  nourtjhing  food,  an  exprellion  which,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  is  meant  to  imply  the  capability  of 
certain  fubltances  to  nourifh  our  frame  rather  by  itt  own 
nature  than  by  that  of  the  digeftive  action.  Thut  a  va- 
riety of  jelliet,  rich  foupt,  ice.  are  laviftily  bellowed  on 
the  emaciated  i offerer,  and  thefe  greafy  Itimulantt  fail 
not  to  deftroy  the  little  remaining  function  which  the 
ftomach  may  poffefi.  Dr.  Philip  lays  very  wifely,  when 
fpeaking  on  tbit  point,  that,  "  however  import ng  the 
plant  of  concentrating  much  nutriment  in  a  fmall  cora- 
paft  may  at  firft  view  appear,  we  may  be  well  allured,  that 
in  fuch  concentration  fomething  is  taken  away  from  what 
nature  deligned  for  our  food,  which  it  ufeful  to  us." 
Thus  mod  dyfpeptics  find,  that  potatoes,  for  example, 
finely  mafhed,  although  without  any  admixture,  are  more 
difficult  of  digedion  than  when  properly  mafticated.  To 
mention  a  more  ftriking  fact  1  it  has  been  fhown  by  the 
chemifts,  that  a  very  clofe  analogy,  an  apparent  identity 
indeed,  exiltt  between  fugar  and  the  chyle  which  it  de- 
rived from  vegetables;  yet  a  horfe  fed  on  fugar  will  not 
live  a  month. 

The  relation  which  exiftt  between  all  the  ftrufturet  of 
the  body,  and  the  neceffity  of  preferving  a  proper  corre- 
fpondence  of  energy  between  the  nervous,  the  vafcular, 
and  the  mufcular,  ones,  fince  they  are  all  connected  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  at  once  (how*  tbe  propriety  of  cor- 
poreal exercife  in  indigeftion  :  for  the  exercife  of  the  vo- 
luntary mulclet  affords  energy,  not  only  to  ihero,  bat  to 
the  involuntary  movements, and  gives,  as  is  well  known, 
much  affiltance  to  the  circulatory  powers.  But  the  bodily 
exercife  of  dyfpeptic  patients  is  a  matter  ot  nice  and  dif- 
ficult difcrimination ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  how- 
ever falutary  exercife  may  be  to  •  certain  extent,  yet  that 
its  exceft  tends  to  produce  confequences  directly  oppo- 
site. Sleep,  appetite,  and  digeftion,  which  are  improved 
by  gentle  exercife,  are  often  fufpended  after  violent  fa- 
trgue  or  exertion.  The  weak  ftate  of  the  mufcular  fyf- 
tern  in  (ome  cafet  is  another  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  medicating  the  degree  of  locomotion,  and  of  caution- 
ing patients  not  to  run  into  the  common  error  of  fa- 
tiguing thcmfelvet,  under  the  idea  of  (lengthening  their 
frame  by  flrenuout  exertions. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  indigeftion,  and  ere  much  debility 
arifet,  milking  during  the  interval  of  digedion  it  un- 
queftionably  the  bed  exercife.   It  is,  in  the  firft  place. 
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very  agreeable,  and  it  feem*  moreover  the  moft  natural. 
There  it  no  other  accompanied  with  fuch  a  uniform  and 
regular  exercife  of  the  mufclcs  and  joint*  }  and,  from  the 
valvular  ftructure  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  it  is 
better  fitted  than  any  other  to  promote  the  circulation, 
and  confequently  all  the  functions  of  the  fyftem. 

The  effect  of  riding  on  horfehack  upon  the  abdominal 
vifcera  is  peculiar  and  falutary  ;  and  the  jolting  of  a  briflt 
trot  feems.  without  inducing  fatigue,  to  give  tone  to  and 
promote  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  liver  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  the  more  advanced  stage*  of  indigeftion,  this 
delightful  exercife  becomes  injurious)  and  little  elfecan 
be  borne,  except  the  walking  pace  of  the  horfe.  It  is 
feldom,  however,  advifable  to  ride  at  all  at  this  period, 
fince  at  the  pace  juft  mentioned  the  patient  is  fubjected 
to  the  baneful  effect  of  diminifhed  temperature.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  indulge  in  the  eafe  of  a  carriage  ;  and, 
at  this  becomes  too  irkfome  from  in  vibratory  motion, 
failing  is  a  gentler  mode  of  exercife.  It  hat  the  credit  of 
being  ferviceable  in  almoftall  cafes  of  debility,  and  has 
been  found  particularly  fo  in  debility  of  the  Aomach  and 
bowel*.  But  even  this  exercife,  except  in  warm  weather, 
is  unadvifeable  on  account  of  the  expofure  to  cold  air. 

Whenever  thefe  paffive  exercifes  cannot  be  borne,  the 
dyfpeptk  may  rind  much  relief  from  the  ufe  of  friction, 
as  be  likewife  might,  experience  from  the  refrefhing  prac- 
tice of  champooing;  which,  unfortunately  however,  it 
unknown  in  this  country. 

The  reader  will  find  the  fubject  of  paflive  exercife  well 
treated  of  in  Dr.  J.  Jobnfon's  work  on  the  Atmofphere 
and  Climate  of  Great  Britain,  p.  197,  Sc  feq.  We  extract 
a  portion,  in  which  however  it  will  be  feen  that  the 
learned  author  differs  in  fome  meafure  from  the  views  we 
have  taken  in  regard  to  exercife  after  meals.  He  fays, 
"  During  geftation,  for  inftanee  on  horfeback,  the  rfo- 
tnacb,  liver,  inteftines,  indeed  the  whole  digeftive  appa- 
ratus, experience  a  fucceflion  of  (hocks,  which  develop 
the  tonicity  of  thefe  organs,  and  favour  the  exercife  of 
their  functions.  If  the  ftomach  be  empty,  geftation 
awakens  the  digeftive  powers,  whets  the  appetite,  and 
induces  hunger:  if  that  organ  be  moderately  filled  with 
food,  the  whole  chylopoietic  fyftem,  enlivened  by  gefta- 
tion, executes  with  greater  facility,  promptitude,  and  per- 
fection, the  elaboration  of  nutritive  matter)  and  the 
whole  fabric  receives,  in  confequence,  an  acceffion  or 
ftrength.  Hence  people  afflicted  with  anorexia,  or  diffi- 
culty of  digeftion,  experience  the  rnoft  marked  benefit 
from  paffive  exercife,  efpecially  if  ufed  before  the  hour  of 
repaft.  When  ufed  by  them  after  meals,  it  muft  be  mo- 
derate in  degree,  and  gentle  in  manner.  Thus  we  every 
day  fee  invalids,  to  whom  digeftion  is  a  painful  procefs, 
efcape  the  feelings  of  fatiety  by  a  gentle  ride  on  horfe- 
back or  in  a  carriage  after  dinner.  In  this  refpect  muf- 
cular  or  active  exercife  differs  eflentiallv  from  geftation. 
To  run,  to  dance,  to  play  at  cricket,  immediately  after 
eating,  it  to  stTail  the  ftomach  with  violent  fuccufliont 
which  derange  the  natural  order  of  its  movements,  and 
diffipate*on  the  voluntary  mufclcs  thofe  vital  force*  and 
energies  which  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  organs 
of  nutrition. 

"  But  it  is  not  on  the  procefs  of  digeftion  alone  that 
geftation  exert*  a  beneficial  influence.  It  enliven*  the 
whole  abdominal  circulation  of  blood,  but  particularly 
that  of  the  various  branches  of  the  vena  portarura.  It 
thus  affect*  the  hepatic  fyftem,  facilitating  both  the  Ac- 
cretion of  the  bile,  and  it*  elimination  from  the  dud*  of 
the  liver  into  the  duodenum.  It  increafc*  the  periftaltic 
motion  of  the  inteftines ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
chyme  is  prefented  with  greater  regularity  and  rapidity 
to  the  mouths  of  the  laclcals,  and  the  chyle  is  poured, 
in  a  freer  current,  into  the  blood-veffel  fyftem." 

When  thefe  meafure*  fail,  when  exercife  doe*  not  in- 
duce thofe  train*  of  action  which  lead  to  health,  and 
when  the  abftraaion  of  noxiou.  particle*  of  diet  fail*  in 
the  fame  purpofe}  it  becomes  Decenary  to  have  recourfe 
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to  medicine.  It  feldom  happens,  however,  but  that  dyf- 
pepfia  alone  will  yield  to  the  mcafures  above  mentioned  : 
when  it  does  not,  we  fhould  be  always  fufpicious  of  the 
extenfion  of  the  difeafe.  The  bowels  are,  as  we  have  be- 
fore fhown,  the  parts  moft  difpofed  to  participate  in  the 
difeafes  of  the  ftomach  j  and  therefore  our  treatment 
fhould  not  tfn  frequently  be  directed  to  them.  Indepen- 
dently however  of  the  implication  of  the  bowels  in  the 
common  affection,  the  action  of  certain  medicines  on 
thefe  vifcera  it  beneficially  exerted  on  the  fecretions  of  the 
ftomach  and  liver.  Purgatives  promote  tbofe  fecretions 
in  two  ways  1  by  the  mechanical  ftimulus  derived  from 
the  periftaltic  motions  of  the  bowels,  and  through  the 
medium  of  that  fympathy  fo  remarkably  obfervable  in  the 
continued  mucous  ftructures.  The  proper  ufe  of  ape- 
rients is  a  fubject  of  great  importance  at  all  periods,  and 
in  all  ftates,  of  indigeftion.  In  the  period  under  confe- 
deration, their  object  is  merely  to  fupport  a  regular  action 
of  the  bowels,  which,  as  the  fecretions  of  the  whole  canal 
are  inclined  to  fail,  and  the  ftomach  and  upper  bowel*  do 
not  difcharge  their  contents  fo  readily  as  they  ought  to 
do,  fhould  be  rather  freer  than  in  health.  Different  ape- 
rients fuit  different  conftitutions.  For  the  purpofe  of 
fupporting  a  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  we  recommend 
pills  compofed  of  ipecacuanha,  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  and  foap,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  gamboge 
when  they  are  not  fufficiently  active,  to  be  taken  occafion- 
ally  at  bed-time.  But  we  abound  fo  much  in  forms  of 
aperient  medicines,  that  it  were  wafting  time  to  mention 
many  of  them  in  this  place. 

It  it  a  common  practice  to  give  fome  form  of  mercury 
to  patients  labouring  under  indigeftion ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  ftimulus  this  mineral  exerts  on  the  liver, 
its  ufe  is  generally  beneficial ;  but  as  a  fimple  aperient  it 
fhould  not  be  retorted  to,  and  that  for  two  reafons:  the 
firft,  that  it  exerts  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  fecretion 
of  the  gaftric  juice j  and  fecondly,  becaufe  it  has  the  effect 
of  often  doing  more  than  we  require  ;  as  for  inftance, 
when  it  falivates  (which  it  will  fometimesdo  in  very  fmall 
quantities),  or  when  it  excites  ftructures  undifeafed,  and 
thus  deftroys  the  balance  of  action  to  the  reftoration  of 
which  our  endeavours  are  ofteneft  directed. 

The  ufe  of  aperients  alone  is  not  however  always  fuf- 
ficient.  The  difordered  fecretion  of  the  ftomach  conti- 
nuing, it  becomes  neceffary  to  excite  the  fecreting  veffels 
by  artificial  ftimuli,  for  the  purpofe  of  altering  their  action 
on  the  blood,  and  cauling  them  to  elicit  more  appropriate 
fluids)  as  well  as  of  exciting  the  mufcular  fibres  and  the 
nervous  expanfions  to  carry  off  their  load.  Among  thefe, 
bitters  hold  the  firft  rank.  Thofe  in  common  ufe  are — 
gentian,  chamomile,  bitter  orange-peel,  wormwood,  co- 
inmba,  and  bark.  We  are  not  o?  opinion  that  much  dif- 
ference exifts  in  the  merits  of  thefe  various  fubftance*. 
Many  practitioners  ufe  one  or  the  other  of  them  exclu- 
sively, and  perhaps  with  nearly  equal  fuccefs.  It  feeras 
that  the  chamomile,  orange-peel,  gentian,  and  worm- 
wood, are  lefs  inclined  to  promote  the  general  circulation  1 
and  are  therefore  preferable  when  a  plethoric  ftate  of  fyf- 
tem is  obfervable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cafcarifla, 
columba,  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  exert  a  more  general 
influence  on  the  fyftem ;  and  are  therefore  proper  when, 
from  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  the  cere- 
bral mafs  communicates  too  languid  an  impreffion  to  the 
circulating  fyftem. 

It  it  generally  found  advifeable  to  combine  bitter*  and 
aperient*.  A  formula  con  lifting  of  fix  drachm*  of  com- 
pound infufion  of  gentian  and  of  the  fame  quantity  of  in- 
fufion  of  fenna  it  of  thit  kindi  it  it  generally  found  to 
promote  all  the  proceffet  of  digeftion  and  abdominal  excre- 
tion. The  combination  of  fait*  with  the  fame  bitter  in- 
fufion i*  likewife  a  common  and  excellent  formula. 

It  it  often  requifite  to  adrainifter  ftimuli  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Of  thefe  the  mineral  acids,  the 
preparation*  of  iron,  and  the  fulpbate  of  zinc,  arc  in 
common  ufe.  Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  fulphuric  i»  per- 
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bapt  the  beft  in  indigeftion,  and  hat  thit  advantage  over 
the  other  fortt,  that  it  operates -more  diftinctly  on  ano- 
ther part  affected  in  dyfpepfia,  viz.  the  (kin.  It  it  pecu- 
liarly ferviceable  in  thole  cafes,  where  fweating,  which  it 
not  unufual,  is  tooeafily  induced  by  cxercife  ;  for  much 
tendency  to  fweating  indicates  relaxation,  not  vigour  of 
the  (kin. 

There  are  few  cafes  of  indigeftion  in  which  iron  is  not 
found  more  or  lefs  ufeful"  at  an  early  period,  if  no  ten- 
dency to  tbo  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe  hat  (hown  itfelf. 
Its  good  effect*  are  increafed  by  combining  it  with  bitten 
and  aromatict  ;  and,  in  idiopathic  indigeftion,  the  carbo- 
nate hat  appeared  to  ut  its  bell  preparation,  provided  it 
can  be  taken fcrnple-dofitt,  without  producinga  feeling  of 
heat  and  oppreffion  in  the  ftomach.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  fulphate  of  zinc  given  in  very  fmall  dofet,  alfo 
holds  a  di&inguithed  place  among  thefe  medicines.  It 
may  be  given  at  later  periods  than  iron,  but  it  requires 


caution:  and,  if  itt  good  effects  do  not  foon  appear, 
"belaidafide.  It 
muft  always 

picion, 


(hould  be  laid  afide.  It  it  one  of  thofe  powerful  agents, 
which  muft  always  be  employed  with  fome  degree  of  fuf- 


_  The  medicine*  we  have  fpoken  of  hitherto  Teem  prin- 
cipally to  exert  their  influence  on  the  contractility  of 
the  mufcular  fibre,  or  the  capillary  veffela.  But,  at.  we 
have  before  feen  that,  however  various  may  be  the  caufea 
which  aft  on  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  or  on  itt 
nerves;  yet  tbefe  power*  are  fo  connected,  that  whatever 
impairs  the  one  neceflarily  affects  the  other;  lb  we  wall 
find  that  a  fimilar  obfervation  applies  to  the  meant  of  re- 
lief i  that  thofe  medicines  which  tend  to  reftore  a  healthy 
nervous  power  to  the  ftomach,  tend  likewife  to  form  the 
food  into  that  fubftance  which  it  beft  fitted  to  excite  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  thit  organ  ;  and  that  whatever  excites 
the  natural  action  of  tbefe  fibre*,  tcodt  to  relieve  the 
nerves  from  nneafy  imprefliont,  and,  in  the  nioft  favour- 
able way,  to  bring  into  contact  with  their  extremities  the 
food  on  which  they  are  to  operate  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  fecreting  veflelt. 

There  are  fome  nemedies  which  aft  peculiarly  on  the 
nervous  fyftem  of  the  ftomach.  Thefe  are  irritants,  or 
thofe  which  increafe  the  production  of  the  nervous  power  i 
and  anodyne*  or  narcotics,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  dull 
the  feasibility.  The  potent  nature  of  the  firft  clafs  i* 
(hown  by  their  exhilarating  effects  on  the  fyftem  at  large. 
It  is  that  that  distilled  fpiritt  and  aromatic  tincture*  pro- 
duce fo  much  alleviation  from  the  nneafy  fenfations  of 
crylpepfia.  It  it  well  known,  however,  that  the  meafure 
of  vigour  which  fpirituous  potations  afford  it  generally 
followed  by  increafed  debility;  and  we  mould  therefore 
be  cautious  in  the  exhibition  of  them.  They  can  be  given 
with  fafety  only  under  the  following  circumftancet ;  viz, 
when  patients  have  fo  long  indulged  in  their  ufe,  that  we 
have  to  fear  the  increafe  of  dyfpeptic  fyraptom*  from  the 
fndden  rdinquifhment  of  the  habitual  ftimulant,or  when 
we  have  fo  far  corrected  the  state  of  tbe  other  vifcera  and 
of  the  fyftem  in  general,  that  tbe  ftomach  feems  only  to 
want  fome  additional  nervous  excitement  to  call  it*  na- 
tural action  into  full  play.  Even  when  exhibited  with 
these  intentions,  it  it  beft  to  give  fpiritt  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bitter*,  and  in  fmall  dofet.  This  rule  doet  not 
of  courfe  apply  to  violent  or  fpafmodic  paroxy  fms  of  dyf- 
pepfia,  in  which  forocwhat  active  dofei  of  diftilled  fpirit 
are  often  admiffible.  When  combined  with  bitters,  the 
medicine*  of  tbit  daft  render  the  former  medicament, 
more  permanent  in  their  effect ;  and  Indeed,  tbeaction  of 
the  latter  feems  often  neceflary  to  enable  the  ftomach  to 
bear  the  former  without  oppression.  Tbe  quantity  of 
diftilled  fpiritt  in  fuch  mixture!  mould  always  however  be 
fmall  j  a  twelfth,  at  rood  an  eighth,  of  the  whole.  In  tbe 
exhibition  of  aromatics  left  nicety  ia  required  t  the  pro- 
perties of  all  are  fimilar,  though  fome  fuit  the  ftomach 
and  the  tafte  of  individual*  better  than  other*.  Thu* 
ginger  may  be  ufed  when  cardamoms  ftimutate  the  fyftem 


too  much ;  and  cardamoms  will  relieve  flatulence  and 
fpafmodic  pains,  when  ginger  fails. 

Among  the  drugs  which  augment  nervous  fenfibility, 
we  have  to  mention  ammonia.  The  operation  of  thu 
fubftance  is  by  no  meant  fimple.  It  accelerate*  the  pulfe 
for  fome  time  after  reception  into  tbe  ftomach,  while  it 
ftiroulatet  the  contractile  fibres  of  that  vifcera,  and  it 
alfo  a  grateful  and  permanent  Itimulos  to  its  nerve*.  It 
i*  well  calculated  to  relieve  thofe  patients  in  whom  the 
force  of  the  circulation  is  below  par ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  rendernefs  of  tbe  epigaftrium,  hard  pulfe,  or 
any  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  hand*  or  feet  at  night,  it 
experienced ;  for  the  latter  fymptomt  wonld  undoubtedly 
be  formidably  augmented  by  it*  adminiftration.  Cam- 
phor pofleffes  fome  of  tbe  properties  of  ammonia  in  a 
slighter  degree.  Itt  property  of  alleviating  fickneft  ren- 
ders the  miftura  camphorx  a  good  vehicle  for  other  me- 
dicines*. 

We  have  recommended  much  caution  in  the  ufe  of  ir- 
ritants >  tbe  ufe  of  anodyne  remedies  demandt  perhaps 
ftill  more.  Tbe  only  medicine  of  thit  daft  which  producet 
effects  worth  notice  it  opium.  In  violent  fpafms  thit 
medicine  may  be  given  fomewhat  freely  ;  but  Dr.  Philip 
fayt,  that  very  fmall  dofet,  two  or  three  milium*  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  for  example,  repeated  two  or  three  time* 
a.  day,  often  prove  highly  ferviceable  in  allaying  morbid 
irritation ;  their  conftipating  effect  it  eafily  counter- 
acted ;  and  Jometimes  indeed  they  have  very  little  of 
thit  effect.  A  better  mode  of  exhibiting  opium  it  under 
the  form  of  the  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  From  two  to  four 
grain* of  thit  preparation,  given  every  fix  or  eight  hour*, 
appears  to  have  a  peculiar  effect  in  allaying  the  irritation 
attending  indigeftion,  which  probably  arife*  from  it* 
action  on  the  (kin.  It  appear*  to  be  belt  adapted  to  those 
cafe*  in  which  that  combination  of  languor  and  reftleff- 
nefs,  often  fo  remarkable  in  this  difeafe,  prevail*.  It  is 
better  from  time  to  time  to  difcontinue  and  renew  it* 
ufe,  than  to  exhibit  it  for  a  great  length  of  time  without 
interruption ;  which,  even  when  tbe  dofe  it  very  fmall, 
it  ant  to  occafion  fome  confufion  or  other  uneafinef*  of  the 
head ;  an  effed  which  goes  far  to  increafe  eventually  all 
the  dylpcptic  fymptont*. 

While  thefe  remedies  are  then  in  action,  we  ftill  have 
to  contend  with  paroxyfms  of  pain  and  nervous  irrita- 
tion. To  thefe,  opium,  ether,  cardamoms,  and  tbe  whole 
boft  of  antifpafmodics,  are  the  ufual  and  effectual  reme- 
dial agents.  Among  thefe  mean*  of  temporary  relief, 
very-warm  water  hold*  a  higher  place  perhaps  than  it  ge- 
nerally Aippofed.  To  itt  frequent  ufe  there  are  the  fame 
obje&ion*  as  toother  powerful  ftimulant*  ;  but  occafion* 
ally  it  relieve*  dyfpepfia  in  a  very  decifive  manner.  It  de- 
ferve*  mentioning,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it, 
that  a  conliderable  degree  of  beat  applied  externally  to 
the  region  of  the  ftomach  is  a*  effectual,  provided  it  be 
continued  for  a  fufiicient  length  of  time,  in  removing 
cramp,  as  any  application  of  heat  we  can  make  internally. 
It  is  alfo  frequently  relieved  by  heat  applied  to  the  feet. 
It  i*  during  thi*  ftage  of  dyfpepfia  that  gal vanifra  is  often 
advantageous ;  but  in  the  ufe  of  thi*  ftimulant  we  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  it  fo  that  it  may  not  excite  inflam- 
matory (ymptom*. 

When  tbe  bowel*  become  implicated  in  the  difeafe  of 
the  ftomach,  a  more  britk  and  continued  ftate  of  purging 
is  required.  To  fpafmodic  affections  of  thofe  psrts  the 
feme  fpirituous  remedies  that  relate  to  the  gaftric  affec- 
tion are  appl. cable. 

When,  from  the  fullneft  of  tbe  right  hypochondrium 
unattended  by  deficiency  of  bilious  fecretion,  we  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe  tardinet*  of  action  in  tbe  duodenum, 
thofe  purgatives,  which  excite  the  penftaltic  motions  are 
preferable  to  all  others.  Of  there,  the  coenbination  of 
rhubarb  and  fenna  may  be  mentioned  at  one  of  the  beft. 
When,  on  tbe  other  hand,  mucous  fecretionsare  apparent 
to  excels  ia  the  fasces,  the  feline  cathartic*  feonld  be  em- 
ployed. 
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ployed.  We  referve,  however,  further  remarks  on  the 
due  regulation  of  the  bowels  till  we  come  to  the  next 
genus. 

The  functional  derangement  of  the  liver  occurring  as  a 
confequence  of  dyfpepfia,  requires  the  particular  treat- 
ment of  the  former  complaints  to  be  conjoined  with  that 
of  the  latter  difeafe.  The  medicine  belt  calculated  to 
promote  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  mercury.  The  different 
preparations  of  this  mineral  may  be  ufed  according  to  the 
peculiar  conftitution  of  the  patient.  The  molt  common 
are  Abernetby's  blue  pill,  Plummer's  pill,  and  calomel. 
The  firft  of  thefc,  given  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains 
every  fecond  or  thud  night,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  affection  of  the  liver  has  fupervened  early,  and 
where,  confequently,  it  is  the  principal  caufe  which  fup- 
ports  and  aggravates  the  dyfpepfia.  This  pill  difagrees 
however  with  fome  conftitutions.  We  do  not  allude  to 
the  tranfient  fenfation  of  pain  which  is  felt  in  fome  fto- 
macbs  for  the  firft  half-hour  after  its  reception  ;  but  the 
more  permanentfenfations  of  the  fame  kind  that  are  fome- 
times  experienced.  Calomel  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  beft 
kind  of  mercurial  for  the  firft  ftage  of  indigeftion  ;  and  is 
chiefly  applicable  when  irregularity  of  the  fecretion  of 
bile  is  prefent.  It  alfo  deferves  notice  that  calomel  ne- 
ceflarily  occafions  britk  purging,  on  which  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  often  greatly  depends;  fo  that,  while,  by 
its  peculiar  effect  on  the  firft  paffages,  it  excites  a  better 
action  of  the  liver,  by  its  purgative  effect  it  tends  fur- 
ther  to  eraulge  the  gall  ducts,  and  relieve  the  diftended 
date  of  the  liver.  Its  operation,  then,  is  tnoft  wanted 
where  this  diftention  is  greateft,  which  may  be  known,  we 
have  feen,  by  the  flare  of  the  right  bypochondrium,  and 
will  be  leaft  injurious  where  the  ftrength  is  moft  able  to 
bear  fo  coniiderable  a  call  upon  it.  When  there  is  little 
diftention  of  the  liver,  and  the  ftrength  is  much  reduced, 
the  operation  of  the  blue  pill,  provided  it  agrees  tolera- 
bly well  with  the  ftomach,  is  preferable.  The  relief  ob- 
tained from  it  may  be  lefs  fpeedy,  but  it  will  be  obtained 
at  lefs  expenfe  to  the  conftitution.  Inftances  frequently 
occur  of  the  bad  cffcfts  of  not  attending  to  this  diftinc- 
tion.  What  it  only  a  falutary  evacuation  in  one  cafe, 
is  an  overpowering  caufe  of  debility  in  another. 

Plummer's  pill  often  fits  well  on  the  ftomach  when  both 
of  the  former  preparations  of  mercury  fail.  The  propor- 
tion of  antimony  in  its  compofition  tends  to  caufe  its  in- 
fluence to  be  exerted  on  the  (kin  as  well  as  on  the  liver ; 
and  hence  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affections  it  is  held 
in  merited  eftimation. 

^s^tbe  effect  of  mercury  is  only  required  to  be  tran- 
ftentih  the  firft  ftage  of  dyfpepfia,  whatever  form  of  the 
mercurial  remedy  we  employ  mould  be  carried  off  by  an 
aperient,  either  given  with  it  or  at  a  proper  interval  after- 
wards. Of  thefe  alternatives,  we  (hould  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  peculiar  cafes)  incline  to  the  latter;  for  it  can- 
Mot  be  queftioned,  that  much  larger  doles  are  required  to 
promote  the  hepatic  fecretion  when  combined  with  the 
dry  purgatives,  as  colocyntb,  aloes,  jcc.  and  we  have  feen 
cafes  where  it  failed  entirely  to  produce  fuch  effect.  In 
the  milder  form  of  difeafe  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  a 
draught  of  falts  and  fenna,  taken  in  the  morning  after  a 
mercurial  pill  the  over  night,  will  we  think  be  found  the 
Icaft  painful  or  debilitating  in  its  operation.  When  mer- 
cury occafions  much  irritation  of  the  bowels,  its  conti- 
nued ufe  brings  on  a  degree  of  dyfentery.  The  patient 
is  tormented  with  griping  and  tenefmus,  and  at  length 
paffes  little  befides  mucus,  often  mixed  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  muft  difcontinue 
its  ufe  for  a  (hbTt  time;  and  when  we  find,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  fuch  cafes,  that  on  returning  to  it  the  fame 
fymptoms  conftantly  recur,  and  cannot  be  prevented  by 
(.banging  the  preparation,  or  the  ufe  of  anodynes  and 
mucilages,  it  muft  be  entirely  laid  atide. 

Given  under  the  above  regulations,  mercury  is  a  very 
excellent  remedy  for  the  hepatic  derangements  of  indi- 


geftion. Its  indifcriminate  ufe  undoubtedly  does  much 
harm  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  various  kinds 
of"  antibilious  pills"  (as  they  are  fooliftily  called),  which 
are  daily  vended  in  great  quantities,  do  upon  the  who'.e 
more  harm  than  good.  Indeed  this  muft  always  be  the 
cafe  with  patent  medicines  ;  no  medicine  can  be  energe- 
tic, unlefs  it  has  the  property  of  inducing  derangement 
of  fome  part ;  and  therefore,  if  the  production  of  a  de- 
rangement from  the  natural  Rate  be  not  properly  di- 
rected, much  mifchief  muft  enfue.  The  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  mercury  in  gaftric  complaints  has  called  forth  thefe 
remarks  ;  and  we  wilh  particularly  to  repeat  to  our  me- 
dical brethren  a  fact  well  eftablithed  by  the  teftimony  of 
the  beft  authors  ;  that  mercury  Ihould  hold  no  place  in 
the  treatment  of  fimple  indigeftion,  while  the  fecretion 
of  bile  is  unchanged;  and  that,  when  that  change  has 
occurred,  its  cure  mould  be  effefted  by  the  leaft  poflible 
quantity  of  this  potent  mineral.  As  mercury  fometimes  ir- 
ritates the  fyftem  at  a  rate  not  balanced  by  its  beneficial 
influence,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  fearch  for  a  fubftitute 
which  may  be  employed  inftead  of  it.  The  combination 
of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  taken  internally  or  ufed 
externally,  as  Dr.  Scott  firft  recommended,  has  appeared 
to  us  the  moft  fuccefsful.  See  NiTfco-MunATic  Acid, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  104, 

With  refpect  to  the  more  diftant  affections  arifing  from 
dyfpepfia,  we  have  before  (tiown,  that,  numerous  as  they 
are,  they  are  for  the  moft  part  the  products  of  nervous  ir- 
ritation ;  hence  depletion  has  little  effect  on  them. 
When  they  are  of  that  violent  and  uncontinued  character 
which  we  have  called,  after  Dr.  Hall,  the  Mimofis  urgens, 
antifpafmodics,  as  muflc,  valerian,  ether,  emetics,  tec.  are 
the  remedies  indicated  in  addition  to  the  ulual  dyfpeptic 
treatment.  The  fame  remark  applies  to  the  fpafmodic 
dyfpncea,palpitatio  cordis, &c.  When  more  permanent  ef- 
fects feem  induced.counter- irritants  are  of  eflential  fervice. 

The  affections  of  the  *rod  which  occur  inxindigeftion 
require  more  particular  notice.  We  ftiould  be  par- 
ticularly careful  to  keep  the  circulation  rather  below 
than  above  the  ufual  ftandard  in  cerehral  affections,  be- 
caufe  of  the  formidable  difpofition  to  inflammation  which 
they  frequently  and  fuddenly  a  flu  me.  On  this  account, 
when  the  pulle  does  not  forbid  it,  and  the  cerebral  is  not 
relieved  by  the  excitement  of  fecretion  in  the  gaftric 
ftructure,  topical  bleeding  is  the  moft  advilable  Hep. 
This  (hould  be  followed  by  the  (bower-bath,  an  agent  at 
once  exciting  the  (kin  and  depleting  the  cranial  circula- 
tion. This  practice  is  ufeful  in  the  nateof  erethifm  which 
we  before  noticed  as  defcribed  by  Dr.  Nicholl.  That 
author  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp. 
but  a  fpecimen  of  the  difeafe  we  lately  faw  fecmed  in- 
creafed  in  violence  after  each  exhibition  of  the  above  me- 
dicine. On  the  whole,  topical  bleeding,  a  cooled  ftate  of 
the  external  part  of  the  head,  the  attraction  of  ftrong 
light  and  of  ail  irritating  imprellions  from  without,  tole- 
rably free  purging,  and  the  ufe  of  diuretics,  are  the  beft 
modes  of  treatment.  In  all  head-affections,  free  dil- 
charges  from  the  inteftines  and  bladder  are  ttrongly  re. 
quired.  In  the  head-ache  of  the  firft  ftage,  emetics  give 
temporary  relief;  but  particular  care  is  required  to  note 
the  diagnoftics,  as  ftupor,  or  throbbing  of  the  temples, 
which  tend  to  fliow  cftablifltcd  difeafe  in  the  head.  When 
this  occurs,  or  indeed  when  inflammation  is  fet  up  in  any 
ftructure,  the  ufual  treatment  of  the  pMogotka  mult  be 
combined  with  that  inqueftion. 

The  connexion  between  the  functions  of  the  (kin  and 
alimentary  canal  has  been  often  adverted  to.  The  former 
ftructure  affords  an  excellent  mean  for  relieving  the  dis- 
orders of  the  latter.  Thus  the  medicated  bath  recom- 
mended by  Scott  is  a  more  powerful  agent  in  improving 
the  fecretion  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  than  the 
internal  ufe  of  the  acid.  But  the  chief  meafure  acting  on 
the  >fcin  is  the  bath.  Cold  bathing  is  an  old  remedy  in 
indigeftion.  It  is  feldora  fafe,  however,  in  nervous  or 
debilitated  (objects.    Where  its  ufe  can  be  borne,  a  fhort 
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-plunge  is  the  beft  mode  of  applying  it ;  and  much  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  perfect  drynefs,  and  indeed  re-action, 
of  tbefkin,  be  produced,  by  rubbing  with  dry  cloths.  In 
fome  cafes  fponging  only,  followed  by  the  fame  friction, 
it  the  furtheft  attempt  at  cold  bathing  which  the  delicacy 
of  our  patients'  conftitutions  will  allow  us  to  make.  The 
warm  bath  does  not  require  the  fame  limitation  ;  and  it 
deserves  in  our  opinion  more  consideration  than  it 
generally  obtain*.  A  gentleman  of  much  experience, 
Dr.  J.  Johnfon,  ii  of  the  lame  opinion  i  be  obferves  that, 
if  the  general  ufe  of  tbe  warm  bath  fhould  ever  become 
prevalent  in  this  country,  it  will  produce  a  more  bene- 
ficial revolution  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants, than  any  change  which  the  hand  of  time  has 
ever  wrought;  and  that,  to  far  from  weakening  or  ener- 
vating the  conftitution,  it  has  a  decidedly  contrary  ef- 
fect i  and  therefore,  in  debilitated  fubjects,  it  is  infinitely 
more  proper  and  fafe  than  the  cold  bath.  Indeed  the  good 
effects  of  the  latter  refult  from  the  re-action  of  the  fyf- 
teni ;  but,  as  this  re-action  is  entirely  an  effort  of  the  con. 
ftitution  itfelf,  to  refill  as  it  were,  or  undo,  what  the  cold 
immerlion  had  produced,  a  conliderable  degree  of  vital 
energy  is  neceffary  ;  otherwife  fome  internal  vifcut  may 
fuffer.  On  the  contrary,  fays  Dr.  J.  the  warm  bath  elicits 
the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  with  hardly  any  of 
that  re-action  obferved  after  the  cold  bath.  The  whole 
contaneous  fyftem  of  veflels  is  thus  tilled  with  blood, 
while  the  veflels  of  the  interior  organs  are  relieved,  and 
that  without  any  particular  exertion  of  the  heart  which 
might  render  it  liable  to  fubfequent  exhauftion.  The 
fpirits  too  are  raifed,  the  pulfe  mended,  and  the  appetite 
increafed;  in  fhort,  a  general  renovation  is  felt  through- 
out the  whole  frame ;  an  effect,  more  remarkably  ob- 
Icrvcd  after  exhauftion  or  fatigue.  The  oriental  nations 
have  long  appreciated  its  virtues  in  this  refpeet.  Homer 
defcribes  UlyfTes,  among  others,  as  refrefhing  bimfelf 
with  tbe  warm  bath,  on  his  return  home  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous and  fplendid  baths,  by  the  building  of  which  the 
Roman  emperors  gained  fo  much  popularity,  will  (bow 
tiiat  this  comfort,  or  luxury,  was  no  lefs  efteeraed  in  the 
weft. 

The  warm  bath  will  by  no  means  bean  effectual  reme- 
dy in  dyfpepfia,  unlcfs  the  immerfion  in  it  be  of  much 
longer  continuance  than  is  ufual  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  practitioner  who  has  fpent  fome  time  abroad, 
informs  ui,  that  "  upon  the  continent,  where  fo  much 
good  is  produced  by  this  powerful  remedy,  no  one  thinks 
of  recommending  a  patient  to  ftay  lefs  than  an  hour  in 
the  warm  bath  ;  and  at  Uflat,  where  fo  many  cures  have 
been  effected  by  means  of  the  bath,  and  by  fuch  means 
<nly,  1  have  known  many  weakly  delicate  patients  take 
two  baths  of  one  hour  each  every  day  for  three  weeks 
without  intermiffion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
and  the  fame  conviction  pervades  medical  men  in  general 
in  France,  that  it  is  owing  to  this  manner  of  taking  the 
warm  mineral  baths,  that  to  much  good  is  effected  by  that 
remedy  i  and,  by  parity  of  reatoning,  I  may  fay,  that  little 
grod  is  obtained  from  them  in  this  country,  bee  a  ufe  there 
is  not  futticient'time  allowed  for  bathing." 

The  vapour-bath  is  alfo  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in 
the  complaint  in  qucftion. 

Thedifeafes  for  which  the  warm  bath  may  be  employed, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  where  the  cold  bath 
can  be  exhibited  with  fafety.  And  in  fact  it  may  be  ufed 
on  molt  occifions  without  premifing  the  accurate  discri- 
mination required  ere  we  adopt  the  critical  meafure  of 
cold  bathing.    See  the  article  Bathing,  vol.  ii.  p.  Joj. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  Jerond Jlage  of  indigeftion,  we 
have  feen  that,  after  a  certain  period,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  nature  of  dyfpepfia  ;  that  a  difordered  llate 
of  the  circulating  veflels  of  the  ftomach  (upervenes  to 
iufpenCon  of  nervous  influence  and  of  mufcular  propul- 
fion  |  tbat  this  change  happens  at  various  periods,  foine- 
times  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  that  not  unfrequently 
it  is  not  manifefted  for  many  months,  more  rarely  for 

Vol.  XIX.  No.  i»9J. 


years  j  that  this  ftate  is  characterized  by  a  change  in  the 
phenomena  of  tbe  circulating  fyftem,  indicated  by  a  hard 
pulfe  j  and  tbat  there  is  likewife  pain  in  the  Aomaeh. 
We  confider  thefe  fy  indicating  chronic  inflam- 

mation of  tbe  ftomach:  and  we  may  remark,  that  this 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  analogical  reatoning  on  what  takes 
place  in  other  parts,  and  by  the  difl'.-ff  ions  of  the  more 
marked  cafes  which  are  recorded  by  foreign  practitioners. 
We  have  therefore  to  reduce  inflammation  ;  and  of  courfe 
the  (limulating  meafures  which  we  have  ufed  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  indigeftion  are  to  be  laid  alide  ;  but,  in  adopting  s 
tbe  oppoiite  or  antiphlogiltic  treatment,  we  mult  tonlider 
that  the  ftomach  is  the  feat  of  complex  functions;  and 
that,  though  inflammation  has  fapcrvened,  nervous  de- 
rangement and  mufcular  inaction  flill  remain.  More- 
over, the  periodical  action  of  the  ftomach,  and  itsconftant 
expofure  to  irritants,  render  general  or  fudden  depletion 
of  the  contents  of  its  veflels  of  little  avail,  (ince,  how- 
ever the  latter  may  be  depleted,  and  however  perfectly 
they  may  recover  their  natural  diameter,  the  frequent  fti- 
roulns  of  foreign  fubftances  will  tend  to  reproduce  the 
morbid  Hate  of  vafcular  fullnefs.   The  impeded  nutrition 
which  is  prefent  caufes  a  debility  of  the  fyftem  quite  ob- 
noxious to  vafcular  depletion.    The  treatment  of  this 
itage  of  dyfpepfia  requires  therefore  particular  attention, 
inafmuch  as  we  have  to  reduce  inflammation  by  one  train 
of  procefles,  and  produce  mufcular  and  nervous  action 
by  another.    As  thefe  are  incompatible  indications,  the 
lefs  mull  give  away  to  the  more  important ;  that  is  to  ftty, 
we  muft  reduce  the  inflammatory  action  firft,  and  confider 
the  mufcular  and  nervous  debility  afterwards.   The  for- 
mer intention  muft  be  effected  by  applying  leeches  to  the 
epigaftrium,  by  cooling  applications,  as  effervefcing 
draughts  and  folutions  of  nitre,  cold  water,  &c.  and  by 
a  very  abftemious  vegetable  diet.    When  thefe  mea- 
fures are  fuccefsful,  we  may  cautioufly  return  to  the  ufe 
of  bitters, &c.  and  thereby  endeavour  to  remove  the  caufes, 
i.  e.  morbid  diftention  and  diminifhed  nervous  power, 
which  have  produced  tbe  difcafe  in  queftion.    When  the 
inflammatory  llate  has  r.at  continued  long,  and  has  not 
appeared  till  the  nervous  indigeftion  his  httn  of  long 
Handing,  we  generally  prognofticate  its  removal  by  the 
above-mentioned  means  with  certainty;  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  thoroughly  ellablifhed,  wejhall 
find  lefs  marked  relief  from  the  bleeding,  and  a  much 
more  aggravated  and  fudden  return  to  inflammation  when 
we  attempt  to  ftimulate  by  bitters. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  indigeftion  that  ipecacuanha  it 
an  excellent  remedy.  The  effect  of  this  fubltance  is  to 
produce  fecretion  from  the  ftomach,  though,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  not  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  gaftrie 
juice  ;  the  nature  of  that  fluid,  or  at  feift  its  peculiar  ef. 
feet  on  the  nervous  expanfion,  being  altered.  That  fe- 
cretion is  an  excellent  means  of  removing  local  plethora 
is  well  known  s  and  hence  appears  the  advantage  we  de- 
rive from  this  drug.  In  regard  to  its  dofe,  we  fhoald  give 
as  much  as  induces  fecretion  without  cauting  naufea,  a 
phenomenon  which  tends  to  debilitate  tbe  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ftomach.  A  grain  and  a  half,  two,  or  in  fome  cafes 
three,  grains  will  be  fufficii-nt.  It  is  neceflary,  however, 
to  produce  fecretion  from  a  more  extenfive  furface  than 
the  ftomach  itfelf :  the  bowels  fhould  be  kept  in  an  open 
ftate,  and  the  hepatic  fecretions  fhould  likewife  be  pro- 
moted. In  taking  the  firft  ftep,  we  fhould  employ  thofe 
purgatives  which  produce  the  leaft  pain  or  irritation  in 
their  operation.  Vegetable  diet,  which  we  have  before 
fpoken  in  commendation  of,  will  in  many  cafes  relax  the 
bowels;  bur,  where  this  effect  is  not  produced, aperients 
muft  be  given.  They  fhould  be  of  a  mixed  kind;  they 
fhould  comprehend  many  ingredients  of  this  numerous 
clafs,  avoiding  however  fuch  as  produce  nervous  irrita- 
tion. We  have  commonly  recommended,  when  it  is  fuf- 
ficicntly  active,  the  Contectio  fennx;  but  many  other 
formula  will  no  doubt  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 
Of  courfe,  when  one  part  of  the  bowels  is  more  Aug 
Qq  gi<U 
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gifh  than  another,  we  Should  endeavour  to  excite  it  by  regulated  by  the  (Irength  of  the  health,  ind  by  the  extent 

purgative*  which  aft  fomewhat  exclufively  on  it  j  at,  for  of  theeotaneou*  Surface  immerfed,  a  hand  or  a  foot  being 

muance,  rather  more  rhubarb  rouft  be  adraioiffertd  when  firft  bathed  j  and,  if  it*  effect*  are  borne  well,  by  degree* 

the  duodenum  Teems  inactive.  &c.   The  number  of  mo-  the  reft  of  the  body  up  to  the  chin.   See  vol.  xvii.  p.  106. 

tions  mud  be  fomewhat  regulated  hy  the  Strength,  tec.  Dr.  Philip  ha*  recommended  dandelion  to  be  ufed  a*  a 

but  three  in  thecourfeof  the  Hay  wilJ  feldom  be  too  many,  fubftitute  for  mercury  in  dyfpeplla.    He  fays  that  "  it  ap- 

We  have  noticed,  that,  when  the  firft  ftage  of  indigef*  pear*  to  poflefs  greater  power*  in  this  difeafe  than  are 

tion  has  continued  for  fomc  time,  the  function  of  the  ufually  afcribed  to  it,  but  it  require*  to  be  taken  in  very 

liver  become*  disordered.    A  greater  or  left  tendency  to  large  dofes.    It  it  beft  adapted  to  thofe  cafes,  in  which 

diforder  in  this  organ, after  it  once  appear*,  alway*  con-  the  bile  i*  deficient  or  much  disordered,  while  the  power 

tinue*  throughout  the  difeafe,  fo  that  it  is  a  conftant  of  the  Stomach  i*  ftil I  considerable.   In  fuch  cafes,  I  have 

attendant  on  the  fecond  ftage  i  and  thofe  medicine*  which  feen  the  patient  reftored  by  a  ftrong  decoction  of  dande- 

influence  the  fecretion  of  this  organ,  therefore,  alway*  lion  ufed  for  common  drink,  without  the  aid  of  any 

form  part  of  it*  treatment.    Of  thefe  we  A  all  find  mercury  other  medicine.    In  addition  to  its  effeft  on  the  liver,  it 

by  far  the  moft  efficacious.   Several  circumftance*.  how-  rends  to  cool,  and  consequently  allay  the  inflammatory 

ever,  render  caution,  in  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  even  diathefit,  and  often  excites  both  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 

more  neceflary  in  the  fecond  than  in  the  firft  ftage.    Not  The  latter  effeft,  which  is  bed  counteracted  by  alum, 

only  ha*  the  greater  continuance  of  the  difeafe  occafioned  when  the  Stomach  bears  it  well,  is  frequently  fuch  as  to 

a  greater  loft  of  ftrength  ;  but  its  increafe,  and  the  change  make  it  neceflary  to  difcontinue  the  dandelion.  The 

which  ha*  taken  place  in  its  nature,  renders  it  neceflary  former  is  feldom  con  fiderable,  andean  always  be  reftrained. 

to  employ  this  medicine  for  a  longer  time,  and  often  in  It  is  often  given  with  great  advantage  in  aid  of  the  fmall 

a  way  that  more  directly  influences  the  Hate  of  the  con-  dofes  of  mercury  when  the  ftomach  bears  it  well,  and 

ftitution.  enables  us  further  to  diminifli  the  quantity  of  this  mcdi* 

In  the  firft  ftage,  as  we  have  feen,  we  want  only  the  cine." 

tranfient  effeft*  of  this  medicine  on  the  liver.   On  the  The  functional  derangement*  which  occur  as  remote 

other  hand,  we  now  want  to  induce  a  more  permanent  confluences  of  dyfpcpfia,  are  to  he  cured  only  by  remo- 

change  in  the  difeaferf  ftate  of  that  vifcus,  and  rather  to  ving  the  original  difeale.    The  topical  inflammations  re- 

reflore  the  altered  properties  of  its  fecreting  vaflels  than  quire  additional  remedies;  for  we  have  before  noticed 

fimply  to  increafe  their  aftion  for  the  fake  of  removing  that,  when  of  long  Handing,  they  often  aft  as  counter-ir- 

plethora.    It  has  been  lately  recommended,  with  rhi*  ritanrstothegaftnedifturbance.  The  liver,  lungs,  fpleen, 

view,  to  give  mercury  in  very-minute  and  fomewhat-fre-  and  heart,  are  moft  liable  to  this  affection  ;  and  are  all  to 

quent  doles.  Dr.  Philip  fays  that  he  has  "  generally  given  be  treated  on  thele  principles  ;  viz  to  withdraw  nervous 

a  grain  of  the  blue  pill,  fometimes  only  half  a  grain,  irritation  by  counter- Stimulation,  to  bleed  locally  orge- 

twice  or  three  time*  in  twenty-fonr  hours,  till  the  fecre-  nerally  according  to  the  frequency  and  hardncis  of  the 

tion  of  bile  appeared  to  be  healthy,  repeating  thefe  dofos  pulfc,  and  procure  Secretions  from  the  abdominal  vifcera, 

when  it  was  again  dilbrdered  ;  and  by  fuch  dofes,  which  and  from  the  (kin,  by  the  warm  bath, 

may  appear  to  many  little  better  than  trifling,  I  have  feen  The  fame  rule*  apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  hcad- 

the  bile  gradually  reftored  to  a  healthy  ftate,  when  larger  affections.    Here  the  lympathy  between  the  external  and 

doles  had  been  employed  in  vain.   They  not  only  often  internal  parts  allows  the  additional  ufe  of  cold  lotions  to 

fucceed  where  larger  dofes  fail,  but  the  change,  in  pro-  iliminilh  the  action  of  the  veflcls  of  the  head  ;  a  Simple 

Eortion  as  it  takes  place  more  flowly,  Seems  generally  to  meafure,  but  one  of  great  efficacy.  The  creft  pofture,  or  at 

e  more  permanent."    We  may  add,  that,  in  the  fecond  lea  It  a  near  approach  to  it,  mould  likewise  be  in  filled  on  ; 

ftage  of  indigellion,  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  vif-  and  a  more  active  kind  of  purging  than  in  the  dc range- 

cera,  ftrongly  tend*  to  deftroy  their  tone  j  and  this  forms  ments  of  the  abdominal  vifcera.    The  ercthifni.il  itate  of 

another  reafon  againft  employing  large  dofes  of  mercury,  the  brain  mould  be  treated  with  continued  couuter-irrita- 

fince,  by  their  action  on  the  lecreting  Surfaces,  they  pro-  tion,  and  with  much  alliduity  ;  Since,  when  once  it  has 

mote  fuddenand  debilitating  evacuations;  an  effect  very  apoplexy,  this  latter  calamity  is  gener.Uy  fatal,  and  ap- 

unfavourable  in  the  weak  ftate  of  the  conltitiltion  which  pears  uninfluenced  by  bleeding  or  any  other  kno#n  means 

attends  this  ftage.  of  relief. 

By  the  above  practice  we  avoid  theoccafional  ill  effeft*  In  the  gouty  and  rheumilic  affections  of  this  ftage  of 

of  mercury  in  a  great  degree,  though  fome  practitioners  indigeftion,  in  additinn  to  the  ufual  means,  the  Colclii- 

of  distinction  conceive  it  to  be  fomewhat  inert.    Our  own  cum  is  by  no  means  a  defpicabie  remedy.    Indeed,  where 

experience,  however,  is  in  favour  of  it;  and  in  Dr.  Hall's  this  drug  agrees,  it  Seems  to  reduce  both  the  arthritic 

writings  cafes  are  mentioned  in  which  the  like  diminutive  and  the  gaftric  inflimmation  at  the  fame  time.    The  ufe 

dofes  of  this  medicine  produced  favourable  refults.  of  an  anodyne  liniment  likewife  afford*  temporary  relief 

Much  latitude  will  be  allowed,  however,  in  the  ufe  of  to  the  rheumatic  pains, 

mercury,  fince  the  difference  of  climate  or  of  conltitution  When  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 

renders  a  dofe  in  fome  cafes  too-powerful,  in  other*  per-  been  communicated  to  the  bowels,  and  piles,  ftrifturc, 

fectly  nugatory.   There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  or  tendernefi  along  the  courfe  of  the  ccecum,  are  prefent, 

that  in  hot  climate*  a  much  larger  proportion  may  be  the  molt  efficient  method  of  relief  is  anal  leeching.  This 

given  of  this  medicine  than  in  temperate  ;  and  the  various  practice  has  not  obtained  in  our  country  the  attention  it 

degreej  of  fufceptibility  to  its  action,  which  different  in-  deferves,  though  the  great  benefit  our  continental  ncigh- 

dividual*  exhibit,  arc  equally  well  known  and  unaccounc-  bours  derive  from  it,  fhould  have  taught  us  its  common 

able,  ufe  long  ere  this  time.    We  find  fome  prejudice  oppofed 

When  mercury  difagrees  with  the  bowels,  conium,  hy-  to  it;  but,  if  properly  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 

ofciamut,  or  extract,  papaveri*,  may  be  conjoined  with  it  1  pleafant  or  indelicate.   The  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 

or  we  may  have  recourfe  to  the  nitro-munatic-acid  bath  fundament  by  means  of  a  glals  formed  like  an  cyc-glals, 

as  a  fuhftitute.    The  latter  remedy  is  indeed  fometimes  but  of  larger  dimenfions  ;  and,  after  they  have  laid  hold, 

of  ufe  during  the  intervals  of  uGng  mercury ;  but  it  too  the  patient  Ihould  fit  over  a  bidet,  and  by  the  warm  va- 

often  happens  that  the  cathartic  tendency  of  the  mer-  pour  or  by  ablution  promote  the  difcharge  of  blood.  We 

eury  ii  increafed  by  the  acid.   The  bath  mult  not  be  have  found  this  method  more  fuccefsful  than  even  leech- 

uled  during  the  inflammatory  Itate  of  the  ilumach,  but  ing  over  the  epigaftrimn,  where  tendcrnefs  of  the  part  ii 

may  be  very  advantageoufly  prefcribed  when  local  blood-  prelent ;  and  it  has  this  further  advantage,  that,  from  the 

letting  has  been  premiied.   The  degree  of  action  which  nature  of  the  fanguincous  distribution,  it  direftly  deplete* 

the  nitro-muriatic-acid  ha*  to  exert  on  the  constitution  is  the  whole  abdominal  vifcera. 

Pain 
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Pain  in  the  courfe  of  the  colon  it  often  relieved  by  fric- 
tion with  a  liniment,  by  fuppolitorie*  and  clyfters.  Be- 
fore leeching  lias  been  wed,  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
bowel*  i*  rather  increafed  than  relieved  by  cathartics)  and, 
after  it,  thofe  only  of  the  mildelt  nature  fliould  be  had 
xecourfe  to. 

The  fubjeets  of  mselena,  diarrhoea,  Sec.  which  would 
naturally-  follow  here,  mull  be  deferred  till  our  nofologi- 
cal  arrangement  bringi  them  before  ui. 

When  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungi  it  connected  with  Dyfpepfia,  we  have  a  very  power- 
ful agent  in  the  kydrpcynnic  acid.  This  remedy  has  in- 
deed been  prefcribed  with  fuccefi  by  Dr.  Elliotfon  for 
the  relief  of  all  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  dependent  on  dif- 
turbed  nervous  power  ;  but  we  have  not  introduced  it 
into  our  lift,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  colled,  from 
mere  general  experiences  the  like  favourable  teftimony  of 
its  virtues ;  and  it  is  fo  potent  a  drug,  that  we  would  not 
hazard  its  occasional  deleterious  effects,  fince  the  correc- 
tion of  the  firft  flage  of  dyfpepfia  may  generally  be  ac- 
complished by  milder  meafures.  In  the  removal,  how- 
ever, of  bronchitis,  this  acid  muft  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant agent,  and  one  which  at  the  fame  time  perhaps 
relieves  toe  original  fource  of  difeafe.  It  is  given  in  the 
dole  of  half  a  minim  at  firft,  and  this  is  gradually  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  effect  obferved  from  it.  Of 
courfe  this  complaint  require*  more  Strict  attention  to  the 
purity  of  air,  the  regulation  of  temperature,  and  the 
perfpiration  of  the  (kin,  than  other  forms  of  the  dyfpeptic 
sympathies.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  hepatic 
derangement;  and  on  this  account  is  ufefully  treated  by 
fmall  dofet  of  calomel,  perfevered  in  until  a  healthy 
bilious  difcharge  is  feen  in  the  ftools. 

The  cachectic  difeafe*  of  indigeftion  require  in  general 
a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  diet  of  the  invalid  5  nor 
does  it  feem  that  we  need  in  thefe  cafes  fo  particularly  re- 
gard the  fpecies  of  change,  tincean  alteration  of  whatever 
kind  is  generally  found  ul'eful :  thus,  a  meat-diet  will 
produce  a  cachectic  ftate  of  blood  in  fome,  as  a  vegetable 
diet  will  in  others  j  and  a  ciange  is  in  either  cafe  clearly 
indicated,  both  by  reafon  and  experience.  We  mall  take 
up  this  (ubject  under  the  head  Dyfthetica. 

The  cbloroiic  indigeftion  mentioned  at  p.  139, .requires 
in  general  a  more  generous  diet  and  more  active  exercife  | 
and  as,  in  females,  the  uterus  is  often  implicated  in  the 
difeafe,  llcel,  aloes,  ice.  are  appropriate  remedies. 

The  connection  between  urinary  gravel  and  indigeftion 
does  not  lead  to  any  difference  in  the  ufual  plan  of  cure  ; 
fince,  from  whatever  caufe  gravel  may  nrife,  it  wijl  re- 
quire a  peculiar  treatment.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  beer,  efpecially  if  Dale,  will  caufe  the  deposition 
of  Sabulous  matter;  while  fpirits,  efpecially  alcohol,  di- 
minishes this  tendency  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Thefe 
f.cts  are  of  couric  of  moment  in  relieving  the  fymptoms 
in  qucfiion. 

In  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  meafures,  and  in  their  application 
to  the  various  forms  of  dyfpeptic  derangement,  the  prac- 
titioner fhould  endeavour  fo  to  conjoin  them,  and  adopt 
their  ufe  to  the  idiofyncrafy  of  his  patient's  constitution, 
that  he  may  not  materially  difturb  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  lyftem;  but  the  ufe  of  remedies 
will  fcldom  avail  much,  it  the  primary  and  fundamental 
fources  of  the  difcafes  in  quell  ion,  viz..  bad  air,  improper 
orexceflive  quantity  of  food,  and  fyro pathetic  .1. -nations, 
be  not  removed. 

Genus  VI.  Colicii,  [from  *«X*»,  the  colon  ;  this  part 
boitif  the  chief  feat  of  the  difealc.]  Griping  of  the  guts. 

This  genus  contains  fix  fpecies.  It  is  characterized 
by  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  chiefly  about  the  navel, 
with  vomiting  and  coflivenefs.  The  caufet  of  the  com- 
plaint are  local  irritants,  whether  undigested  aliment, 
poifon,  or  crude  fecretions  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Or  it  may,  and  indeed  moil  commonly 
docs,  afile  from  fympathy  with  a  remote  part;  perhaps 


more  frequently  with  the  ikin.  Seven  fpecies  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Good,  and  Cullen  mentions  more;  but  the 
proximate  caufe  of  all  thefe  appears  to  be  the  fame;  viz. 
fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  in- 
teftines. 

1.  Colica  ileus,  (Colica  fpafmodica,  Cullen.)  Characte- 
rized by  retraction  of  the  navel,  and  fpafms  of  the  rauf- 
cles  of  the  belly.  It  begins  with  a  lenfe  of  weight  or 
pain,  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  attended  with  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, yellownefs  in  the  countenance,  a  flight  fickneis, 
and  coflivenefs ;  the  pain  gradually  increafes,  ' 


fixed  about  the  navel,  fcom  whence  painful  dartings  pro- 
ceed in  various  directions ;  wherever  pain  is  felt, forenefs 
and  tendernefs  remain  fome  time  afterwards.  The  (ick- 
nefs  increafes  with  the  pain  ;  and,  at  length,  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter  comes  on,  the  function  being  of  courie 
deranged  by  the  difeafe  of  the  inteftines.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  its  ufual  quantity,  and  a  tenefmus  fome- 
timesadds  to  the  diftrefs.  While  the  pain  is  fpafmodic, 
the  pulfe  remains  unaffected,  except  concurring  circum- 
stances produce  a  change  in  it.  The  urine  is  various.  If 
the  (mailer  inteftines  are  the  fe3t  of  the  pain,  it  is  felt 
more  acutely;  if  the  larger  inteftines  are  the  parts  ag- 
grieved, the  fenfe  of  pain  are  more  dull  and  heavy  ;  fome- 
times  there  is  a  bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  and  a  yellow- 
nefs  in  the  countenance.  Sometimes  thediforder  Simu- 
lates a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  (tones  paffing  through  the  ure- 
ters; rheumatic  pains  in  the  mufcles  of  the  belly;  the 
blind  piles ;  Done*  parting  through  the  gall-duct.  Gra- 
vel in  the  kidney  produces  often  colic-pains,  not  c.-ii  y 
diftinguifhable ;  but,  when  Hones  pals  through  the  ureters, 
the  tellicle  on  that  fide  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  be- 
numbed, and  a  pain  (hoots  down  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
Rheumatic  pains  in  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  rarely  affect 
fo  accurately  the  umbilical  region,  but  dart,  in  various 
directions,  to  the  chelt  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attended 
with  forenefs,  not  confined  to  the  abdomen.  The  pain, 
from  the  blind  piles  is  confined  to  the  rectum;  and  that 
from  a  (tone  in  the  gall-duct  is  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach, occalionally  (hooting  through  the  body  to  the 
back. 

When  the  diforder  is  purely  fpafmodic,  the  mere  alle- 
viation of  the  fpafm  is  fufficiently  obvious.  Ether,  vale- 
rian, ammonia,  opium,  &c.  being  premised,  means  arc  to 
he  put  in  force  tor  procuring  ftools.  Therefore,  either 
foon  after  or  in  conjunction  with  an  opiate,  fome  cathar- 
tic medicine  fhould  be  administered,  cither  by  the  mouth 
or  in  a  clyfter.  If  the  constipation  has  been  but  of  Short 
duration^  the  neutral  falts  will  generally  be  adequate  to 
the  purpofe  of  procuring  evacuations  ;  fueh  as  the  mag* 
nefite  fulpha?,  for  inft.ince,  or  the  fodx  fulphas  :  both 
have  the  advantage  of  being  conveniently  repeated  at 
fhort  intervals,  in  fmall  quantities,  until  the  defired  ef- 
fect is  produced  ;  and  their  action  is  increafed  by  their 
union.  Caftor-oil,  a  mild  and  tolerably-certain  purgative, 
is  the  bell  medicine  we  know  of.  Indeed  molt  painters 
who  are  aware  of  the  utility  of  caftor-oil  efcape  the  attack 
of  this  malady,  to  which  (as  w  ell  as  to  the  next  fpecies)  they 
arc  very  Subject,  by  taking  a  large  dofe  as  foon  as  they 
perceive  the  flighted  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe.  Where 
ficknefs  is  prefent,  if  more  active  means  are  required,  calo- 
mel, combined  with  jalap  and  rhubarb,  may  be  employed. 
Moreover,  remedies  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the 
part  affected,  by  means  of  clysters.  Large  quantities  of 
warm  water  (to  the  extent  of  fome  pounds),  injected  by 
a  proper  fyringc,  have  frequently  had  the  effect  of  remo- 
ving the  pain  and  fpafmodic  ftricture  of  the  colon,  partly 
by  the  foothing  effects  of  the  warmth,  and  partly  by  me- 
chanical dilatation.  Opium  may  alfo  be  administered  in 
the  fame  mcnStruum,  combined  with  neutral  falts,  with 
considerable  advantage.  Thefe  emollient  civ  Iters  act  alio 
powerfully  in  aid  of  laxative  medicines  taken  by  the 
mouth,  particularly  w  here  the  latter  are  impeded  in  their 
operation  by  a  collection  of  indurated  fxces  •,  tor,  while 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  is  roufed  by  the 
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laxative*  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  the  obft  ruction  it 
mechanically  loofened,  in  the  lower  part,  by  the  clyfter. 
A  rotation  of  affafcetida,  alfo,  administered  in  tbii  way, 
tend*  both  to  relieve  the  pain  by  its  antifpafmodic  qua- 
litic«,  and  alfo  to  ttimulate  the  lower  bowel  to  evacua- 
tion. But,  where  there  it  very  obftinate  conftipation,  a 
clyfter  of  more  efficacy  is  one  made  of  turpentine,  pro- 
perly fufpended  in  water  by  meant  of  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  In  cafes  where  every  purgative  medi- 
cine hat  failed,  and  the  moll  powerful  clyfters  have 
proved  ineffectual,  the  action  of  the  bowelt  may  be  exci- 
ted by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  lower  extremities. 
When  inflammation  doe*  not  fcem  likely  to  occur,  and 
powerful  cathartics  are  required,  the  oil  ofcroton  will  be 
found  a  remedy  of  great  avail. 

It  is  of  much  importance,  however,  to  diftinguifh 
fpafm  from  inflammation  of  the  colon,  with  which  it  it 
fometime*  connected,  and  into  which  it  it  likely  to  run. 
In  faff,  thi*  alway*  happent  before  a  fatal  termination 
taket  place. 

The  former  is  thus  diftinguifhed  from  the  latter 
afl'eflion.  The  fymptomt,  wh»ch  imply  the  fpafmodic 
ftate,  are  a  foft  pulfe  of  natural  or  of  little-incrcafed  fre- 
quency} the  pain  intermitting  occasionally,  or  moving 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  being  relieved,  or  at  leatt 
riot  increafed,  by  external  preflure,  and  the  occurrence 
of  fxculent  evacuation*,  though  the  lattercircum (iance  it 
l'eldom  to  be  relied  on.  The  fymptoms,  on  thi  contrary, 
which  lead  to  a  fufpicionof  inflammation,  are,  unremit- 
ting feverity  of  pain,  obltinate  conftipation,  tenfion  of 
the  abdomen,  ana  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  by  preflure; 
»  very-frequent  final)  and  hard  pulfe;  thefkii)  being  hot 
and  dry,  or  partially  moid  with  clammy  fweatt ;  frequent 
retching,  with  a  dry  brown  tongue,  hiccup;  and,  above 
all,  pain  in  the  bead,  or  difturbance  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tion*. 

Where  inflammation  it  threatened,  recourfe  fhould  be 
immediately  had  to  the  lancer,  and  a  free  bleeding  from 
the  arm,  from  a  large  orifice,  fhould  be  effected.  In  ple- 
thoric habits,  this  operation  may  require  to  be  repeated, 
if  the  pain  fhould  not  remit,  and  the  pulfe  fhould  remain 
hard  and  frequent,  and  if  the  blood  drawn  fhould  exhibit 
•  the  buffy  coat  or  contraction  of  the  coagulum.  Where 
the  fymptomt  of  inflammation  are  left  violent,  leechet 
to  the  abdomen,  tbe  warm  bath,  fomentation*,  or  a  blilter, 
may  be  applied.  In  ftrong  habits,  indeed,  if  tbe  pain 
has  been  of  confidcrable duration,  inflammation  italway* 
much  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  a  moderate  venefection 
may  be  beneficially  employed  in  anticipating  its  actual 
.mack.  The  tobacco  clyfter  U  likewife  ufefulin  violent 
cafes ;  but  the  dreadful  effects  thit  agent  i*  capable  of 
producing  fhould  render  us  very  cautious  in  tbe  ufe  of  it. 
Of  courfe,  opium,  an  excellent  remedy  in  thefpalinodic 
colic,  fhould  be  entirely  profcribed  in  thit. 

In  the  aggravated  form  of  thit  attack,  a  fymptom  arife* 
which  give*  name  to  the  difeafe;  namely,  the  ftercora- 
ceous  vomiting,  or  iliac  paffim.  In  it  tbe  periftaltic  mo- 
tions of  the  inteftines  are  totally  inverted,  and  all  their 
contents,  even  clyfters,  will  be  vomited;  a  circumftance 
alway*  to  be  accounted  highly  dangerous;  but,  if  tbe 
paflage  through  the  inteftines  be  free,  even  though  their 
periftaltic  motion  fhould  be  inverted,  there  i*  much  more 
hope  of  a  cure  than  when  the  belly  it  obftioately  coflive, 
and  there  is  fome  fixed  obftruction  which  feem*  to  bid 
defiance  to  cathartic  remedies. 

Introlulception,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  are  the 
ultimate  confluence*  of  the  inflammatory  procefs;  oc- 
currences for  the  mod  part  fatal,  or  at  lead  only  deriving 
aftiftance  from  furgical  operations. 

A  very  feverc  kind  of  colic  i*  produced  by  the  poifon 
of  lead.    It  is  our  next  fpecie*i  viz. 

x.  Colica  rachialgia,  fC.Pictonum,  Call.)  The  colic  of 
Poitou;  otlierwife  called  the  painter**  or  Devonfhire  colic. 
In  thit  difeafe  the  pain  is  at  firft  dull  and  remitting;  but 
progrefuvely  growing  more  violent  and  continued;  ex- 
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tending  to  the  back  and  arm*,  and  at  laft  producing  pa- 
ralyfis.  We  copy  the  following  more  detailed  account 
of  it*  fymptom*  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
"  The  patient  is  generally  firft  feired  with  an  acute  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  ffomach,  which  extend*  itfelf  down  with 
griping  pains  to  the  bowels.  Soon  after  there  i*  a  dif- 
tenfion,  as  with  wind  ;  and  frequent  retchings  to  vomit, 
without  bringing  up  any  thing  but  fmall  quantities  of 
bile  and  phlegm.  An  obftinate  coftivenefs  follows,  yet 
fometime*  attended  with  a  tenefmut,  and  the  bowel* 
feem  to  the  patient  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  toward*  the 
back  {  at  other  timet  they  are  drawn  into  hard  lumps, 
or  hard  rolls,  which  are  plainly  perceptible  to  the  hand 
on  the  belly.  Sometime*  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  feem 
to  be  drawn  up  from  the  anus,  and  down  from  the  py- 
lorus, towards  the  navel.  When  a  ftool  is  procured  by 
artificial  means,  as  clyfter*,  &c.  the  feces  appear  in  little 
hard  knots  like  fhcep's  dung,  called  f<ybala,  and  are  in 
final!  quantity.  There  is,  however,  ufually  an  obftinate 
coftivenefs  ;  the  urine  i*  difcharsjed  in  fmall  quantity, 
frequently  with  pain  and  much  difficulty.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  low,  though  fometime*  a  little  quickened  by 
the  violence  of  the  pain  5  but  inflammatory  fymptoms 
very  feldom  occur.  The  extremities  are  often  cold  ;  and 
fometimes  the  violence  of  the  pain  caufes  cold  clammy 
fweat*  and  fainting.  The  mind  is  generally  much  af- 
fected, and  the  fpintt  are  funk.  The  difeafe  is  often  te- 
dious, efpecially  if  improperly  treated,  infomuch  that  the 
patient  will  continue  in  this  miierable  ftate  for  twenty  or 
thirty  day*  fucceflively  ;  nay,  inltance*  have  been  known 
of  it*  continuing  for  fix  month*.  In  thi*  cafe  tbe  paint 
at  laft  become  almoft  intolerable :  the  patient'*  breath 
acquire*  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  like  excrement,  from  a  re- 
tention of  the  facet,  and  an  abforption  of  the  putrid  ef- 
fluvia from  them  by  tbe  lacteal*.  At  laft,  when  the  pain 
in  the  bowel*  begin*  to  abate,  a  pain  come*  on  in  the 
ftioulder-jointt  and  adjoining  mufcles,  with  an  unufual 
fenfation  and  tingling  along  the  fpinal  marrow.  This 
foon  extends  itfelf  from  thence  to  the  nerves  of  the  arm* 
and  leg*,  which  become  weak  ;  and  that  weaknef*  in- 
creafes  till  the  extreme  parts  become  paralytic,  with  a 
total  lof*  of  motion,  though  a  benumbed  fendtion  often 
remains.  Sometime*,  by  a  fudden  metaftaiis,  tbe  brain 
becomes  affected,  a  ftuporand  delirium  come  on,  and  the 
nervout  fyllem  it  irritated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce general  convulfiont,  which  are  frequently  followed 
by  death.  At  other  times,  the  periftaltic  motion*  of  the 
inteftines  is  inverted,  and  a  true  iliac  paflion  is  produced, 
which  alfo  prove*  fatal  in  a  (Uort  time.  Sometime*  the 
paralytic  affection  of  the  extremities  goes  off,  and  the 
pain  of  tbe  bowel*  return*  with  it*  former  violence  ;  and, 
on  the  ceflation  of  the  pain  in  the  inteftines,  the  extre- 
mities again  become  paralytic ;  and  thus  the  pain  and 
pally  will  alternate  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  cure  of  this  dreadful  diforder  is  to  be  effected  by 
removing  the  fpafmodic  conftriction  of  the  inteflin.il  canal. 
In  thi*  form  of  colic  there  appears  to  be  little  difpofition 
to  inflammatory  action  ;  and  therefore,  wherever  colic 
can  be  decidedly  traced  to  the  operation  of  lead,  we 
fhould  adminifter  a  large  dofe  of  opium,  and  repeat  it  at 
fbort  intervals,  until  the  pain  (and  of  courfe  the  fpafmo- 
dic ftricture)  it  relieved.  When  thi*  effect  hat  been  pro- 
duced, we  may  proceed  to  excite  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  procure  proper  evacuations  of  fseces  ;  after  which, 
the  cure  is  foon  completed  by  tonictand  cordialt.  Thi* 
praflice  of  firft  relieving  the  pain  and  conftriction  by 
opiates,  before  the  bowelt  are  attempted  to  be  forced  by 
purgative  medicines,  was  firongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Warren,  (Med.  Tranfact.  vol.  ii.)  and  was  alfo  employed 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  (Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.)  As  a  (lifting  the 
antifpafmodic  operation  of  opiates,  the  warm-bath,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  fhould  likewife  be  retorted  to. 

Of  the  pally  which  fucceedt  to  Colica  pictonum  there 
feem*  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  conflitution,  efpecially  in 
recent  cafe*,  to  recover  itfelf,  if  tbe  exciting  caule  it 
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■voided ;  and  this  may  be  tided  by  the  local  ftimulus  of 
warm  water,  Trillion,  tec.  and  by  mechanical  fupport  to 
the  paralyzed  hands.  Dr.  Pcmberton  hai  recommended 
that,  for  thii  latter  purpofe.  the  patient  mould  have  hit 
hands  and  fingers  extended  upon  a  fort  of  battledore,  tied 
to  the  fore-arm,  which  fhould  be  worn  daily.  He  affirm* 
that,  in  feveral  inllances,  a  perfect  cure  of  the  paralyfis 
from  lead  has  been  effected  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  weeks. 
XTreatife  on  Dif.  of  the  abdominal  Vifcera.) 

Some  varieties  are  mentioned  as  arifing  from  other 
caufes  than  the  poifon  of  lead  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  that 
this  peculiar  form  of  colic  called  ischialgia,  and  attended 
with  paralyfis,  it  produced  by  ahy  other  materia.  It  has 
indeed  been  luppofed,  from  its  prevalence  in  cider-coun- 
tries, that  acid  ingefta  might  produce  it ;  but  tbis  oc- 
currence fecras  to  have  arilen  from  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  lead  in  the  machinery  of  cider-making.  The 
reader  will  find  this  opinion  very  clearly  proved  by  con- 
futing fir  George  Baker's  papers  in  the  Medical  Tranf. 
vol.  iii.  Dr.  Hunter,  ibid.  Dr.  Fothergitl,  Med.  Obf.  and 
Enq.  vol.  v.  Indeed  the  pain  arifing  from  acid  ingefta  is 
generally  with  tenefmus  and  relaxation  rather  than  with 
conflipation. 

-  Alum  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  rschialgia. 
The  modus  operandi  of  this  drug  fcems  obfeure  ;  but  it 
deferves  mentioning  from  the  rcfpeclability  of  thofe  who 
introduced  It.  The  fame  thing  may  be  f.iid  of  the  Cupri 
Sulphas.  Salivation,  pcrcuflion,  electricity.  Ac.  may  ail 
be  ufed  with  benefit  in  this  kind  of  palfy  t  but  they  wilt 
seldom  be  fuccefsful  if,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  the  attack 
of  colic  (hall  have  left  behind  hindrance  of  the  gaftric 
and  inteftinal  functions.  It  is  in  cafes  when  the  latter  cir- 
cumftance  happens  that  the  Bath  water  is  a  ufeful  remedy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  return  of  Colica  pictonum, 
and  of  the  palfy  which  fucceeds  it,  can  only  be  effectu- 
ally prevented  by  relinquishing  thofe  avocations  which 
neceflarily  expofe  the  patient  to  the  influence  of  the 
poifonous  metal  which  excites  the  difeafe ;  or  by  re- 
fraining from  thofe  liquors  with  which  any  of  its  pre- 
parations are  intermixed.  When  the  bufinefs  of  the 
patient  precludes  this,  moch  good  may  be  derived  from 
purgatives  whenever  conflipation  has  continued  for  a 
whole  day. 

When  colics  arife  from  acrid  poifonous  matter  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  the  only  cure  is  either  to  evacuate  the 
poifon  itfelf  by  vomiting,  or  to  fwallow  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  which  may  decompound  it,  and  thus  render  it  in- 
suSivc.  The  moll  common  and  dangerous  fubftances  of 
this  kind  are  corrofive  mercury  and  arlcnic.  The  former 
is  eaiily  decompounded  by  alkaline  flits ;  the  latter  by 
Uiagnrfia  in  large  quantities.  Some  kinds  of  fungi,  when 
fwallow  cd,  areapt  to  produce  colics  attended  with  (lopor, 
delirium,  and  eon  Millions  ;  and  the  fame  fometimcs  hap- 
pens from  eating  a  fliell  fifti  known  by  the  name  of  muf- 
des.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  removed  by  vomiting. 
See  the  article  Poison. 

j.  Colica  crapulofa,  (C.  accidentalis,  C.  meconialis, 
Cult.)  Colic  from  indigeftion.  The  pain  accompanied 
with  naufea,  head-ache,  and  diiunefs,  before  vomiting, 
and  often  terminating  in  a  griping  loofenefs.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  eating  indigestible  aliments,  ordigeliible  ali- 
tnc/its  in  too  great  abundance.  In  this  fpecies  the  vo- 
miting or  loofenefs,  or  both  together,  frequently  operate 
a  care-  When  they  do  not,  we  may,  following  the  natu- 
ral indications,  excite  licknefs  and  purging. 

4.  Colica  flatulenta,  wind-colic.  In  this  fpecies,  the 
pain  is  acute,  extending  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  often 
impeding  refpiratiexn  ;  accompanied  with  great  fulnefs 
and  flatulency  ;  and  relieved  by  prefTure,  bending  the 
body  forward,  or  expulliori  of  wind.  The  difordcr  is 
produced -by  crude  and  flatulent  fruits,  and  hence  com- 
mon among  children.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  a 
symptom  of  dyfpepfia,  and  hence  the  cure  is  obvious. 
The  paroxyfm  is  to  be  relieved  by  antifpafmodict  and 
opium  1  the  caulta  removed  if  pofuule,  and  tbe  bowels 
Jueptopen. 
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A  fimilar  treatment  is  requififc  in  the  next  fpecies,  wirh 
this  reftriction,  however,  thit  it  is  lb  often  connected 
with  general  dilturbance  of  the  nervous  and  vafcular 
fyftems,  that  opium  Ihould  be  lefs  freely  given,  and  fup- 
purations  and  cl)  Iters  ufed  in  preference  to  irritating 
purges. 

5.  Colica  ftipata  is  characterized  by  fevere  pain,  obfti- 
nate  coltivenefs,  great  tenfion,  with  little  flatulency  :  the 
vomiting  is  fometimes  accompanied  with  faeces;  the  cof- 
rivenefs,  with  bloody  (trainings:  it  terminates,  where 
not  fatal,  in  a  free  dejection  of  the  infarcted  matter.  Dr. 
Good  fives  three  varieties. 

a.  A  xifi  tdo  meconio,  from  vifcid  meconium.  Colica  me- 
coniali*.  Sohv.  Cull. 

Q.  A  ftcibut  induratii,  from  indurated  fxces.  C.  fterco- 
rea,  Coll. 

y.  Ab  cnterohtho,  from  inteftinal  concretions.  C.  cal- 
culofa,  Cull.  Ileus  calculofus,  &i»t>.— The  early  volumes 
of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  contain  fome  very  extraordinary  cafes 
of  this  kind.  The  moft  Angular  is  tn  No.  3.  p.  61.  anno 
168  ■ .  continued  in  No.  1X1.  p.  94..  anno  1686.  by  Dr. 
Konig,  of  Bern.  The  patient,  Margaret  Lower,  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-five,  difcharged  continually  the  con- 
tents of  tbe  inteftines,  and  even  (lie  clylters  that  were 
injected,  by  the  mouth,  and  at  length  a  number  of 
Hones  as  hard  as  flint,  fome  in  fragments,  fome  of  the 
fize  of  peafe,  otht.s  of  that  of  fill>erfs.  A  clalhing  of 
Hones  againft  each  other  was  felt  by  prefling  the  hand 
upon  the  abdomen  :  there  was  great  conHinaiion,  fevere 
gripings,  dyfury  ;  and  the  urine,  when  voided,  was  often 
loaded  with  a  gravelly  matter.  The  aliment  and  injec- 
tions being  conftantly  returned  by  the  mouth,  Dr.  Konig 
defilted  /i>r /bar  imtn.'A*  from  offering  her  either  meat, drink, 
or  medicine  of  any  kind,  excepting  occafionally  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  oil  of  almonds.  Blood  was  now  and  then  vomited 
from  the  violence  of  the  fpafinodic  action  of  the  ftomach  j 
and  frequently  urine,  to  the  .-.mount  of  three  or  four 
ounces  at  a  rime,  of  a  ftrong  taffe  and  fmell.  The  dif- 
eaiie  fee  mi  to  have  tailed,  with  remillions,  from  January 
1678  to  February  168 j,  at  which  period  the  hiltory  is  ab- 
ruptly dropped,  though  the  patient  feems  to  have  been 
in  a  Hate  of  recovery.  It  was  preceded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  veficular  eruptions  in  the  ikin,  and  was  probably 
produced  by  their  repulfion.  The  chemical  examination 
of  the  calculi  is  loofe  and  unsatisfactory. 

6.  Colica  callofa.  This  fpecies  of  colic  differs  mate- 
rially from  all  the  preceding;  for  here  the  contraction  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  is  limited  to  a  fmall  portion  of  the  in- 
teftine;  and,  analogous  to  what  we  oblerve  in  the  ure- 
thra and  other  membranous  canals,  the  repetition  of  this 
action  often  ends  in  a  certain  permanently- contracted 
Hate  of  the  part  affected.  In  the  early  ftages,  however, 
this  feems  merely  a  diminifhed  fphere  of  contraflion  ac- 
quired by  the  fibres  in  quellion  ;  for  they  are  Hill  capable 
of  dilatation,  and  no  thickening  of  fubftancc  is  at  firfl 
perceptible.  This  Hate  cannot  however  continue  long; 
tbe  ftricture  becomes  thickened,  and  fomewhat  indurated, 
and  tbe  paflage  of  feces  in  a  great  degree  interrupted. 

The  fituation  in  which  we  meet  with  this  ftricture  is 
more  commonly  about  tbe  termination  of  the  colon,  and 
at  the  projection  of  the  facrum,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  1  and,  when  one  ftricture  isdifcovercd 
in  this  fituation,  there  is  often  another  a  few  inches 
lower  in  the  gut.  This  does  not,  however,  uniformly 
happen,  a  ftricture  being  often  met  with  about  the  termi- 
nation of  the  colon,  where  there  is  none  in  tbe  inteftine  1 
and  the  fame  impediment  has  been  found  between  three 
and  four  inches  from  the  anus,  where  there  has  been  none 
higher.  But  thefe  contractions  occur  fo  exclufively  in 
mott  cafes  about  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
near  its  termination  in  the  rectum,  that  this  part  Ihould 
be  carefully  examined  in  every  cafe  of  obft ruction. 

Although  tbe  above  parts  of  tbe  colon  are  the  moll 
obnoxious  to  strictures,  yet  it  is  evident  the  complaint 
may  take  place  ip  any  part  of  it.  "  I  have  once  ieen," 
fays  Dr.JBajllie,  "one  of  the  vulyolst  canniventes much 
Rr  longer 
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longer  than  ufoal,  am!  Rifling  round  on  the  in  fide  of  the 
jejunum  like  a  broad  ring.  The  canal  of  the  gut  was  ne- 
ceflarily  much  narrowed  at  this  ring ;  but  no  mifchief 
bad  arifen  from  it.  This  malformation,  however,  might 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  future  mifchieft  Tome  fub- 
ftance  too  large  to  pnti  might  have  refted  on  the  ring,  and 
produced  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  untimely  death." 
And,  in  a  cafe  publifhed  by  Dr.  Combe,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Transitions  of  the  College  of  Phyficiani 
of  London,  where  there  was  an  uncommon  pulfation  in 
the  aorta,  difiection  difcovered  the  lower  part  of  the 
ilium,  as  far  as  the  colon,  contracted  for  the  fpaceof  three 
feet,  to  the  (ize  of  a  turkey-quill;  tbe aorta  was  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  (late. 

The  fymptoms  indicating  tbe  prefence  of  ftricture  in 
the  rectum,  as  chiefly  copied  from  the  accurate  work  of 
Mr.  W.  White,  are,  habitual  coftivenefs  ;  occafional  un- 
eafinefs,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  courfe  of 
the  tranfverle  arch  of  the  colon,  but  more  efpecially  to- 
wards the  termination  of  its  figmoid  flexure,  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  from  wind  meeting  with  fome  obftruction  down- 
wards. The  patient  is  often  fenfiblc  of  theaggravation  of 
this  fymptom  from  a  variation  in  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  his  food.  Sometimes  the  fulnefs  may  be  felt  externally, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Al- 
though this  fymptom  frequently  happens  to  be  the  ririt 
to  arreft  the  patient's  attention,  and  continues  fome  time 
before  any  particular  local  inconvenience  is  experienced 
from  the  palling  of  thefieces,  yet  this  by  no  means  inva- 
riably occurs.  Betides  the  fenlc  of  fulnef*  jutl  noticed, 
other  fenfations  are  often  excited  in  the  courfe  of  tbe 
colon  ;  viz.  acute  pain,  a  fenfe  of  preffure  when  the  faeces 
accumulate  above  the  ftricture ;  violent  fpafmodic  con- 
tractions in  different  parts  of  the  inteltine,  which  ufually 
happen  after  the  colon  has  been  exerted  by  expelling  the 
faeces.  Sometimes  the  patient  feels  as  if  tightly  girded 
with  a  cord.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  th.it  thele  dif- 
ferent fenfationsare  in  general  aggravated,  in  proportion 
as  tbe  tincture  is  fcated  high  up  in  the  rectum.  Sooner 
or  later  the  patient  experiences  an  uneafinef,  on  going  to 
stool,  attended  with  difficulty  in  voiding  the  farces.  As 
the  diforder  advances,  thealvine  excretions  become  gra- 
dually more  fcanty,  the  farces  are  ejected  fometimes  flat, 
at  other*  of  a  triangular  form.  They  are  fmaller  than 
natural ;  and  are  often  dilcharged  with  a  fquirt,  fome- 
times accompanied  by  a  fuddeu  and  loud  explofion  of 
wind. 

-  The  fame  phenomena  are  thus  concifely  defcribed  by 
Dr.  R.  White  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
London  Medical  Society.  "  When  a  perfon  fomcwhat 
ttdvanced  in  life  is  troulilcd  with  frequent  conltipation, 
lomplainiol  fulnefs  and  weight  in  the  Itomach,  with  re- 
peated inclination  to  discharge  the  contents,  and  uneafy 
rumbling  in  the  belly,  and  diftention  in  the  lower  part  of 
it,  with  h  (dilation  ot  nuuibnels  toward  the  upper  part 
«>f  the  facrum,  extending  down  the  rectum;  repeated 
fruirlefs  efforts  being  alfo  made  to  pafs  a  ftool,  attended 
with  a  fenfe  of  conftrifiion  and  tcnefmus  high  up  in  the 
rectum,  and  flatus,  which  teemed  to  the  patient  to  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  fpacc,  burfts  forth  ;  clyfters  failing 
as  well  as  medicines,  and  the  complaint  unattended  with 
fever  or  pain  ;— it  will  he  realbnable  to  expect  fome  me- 
chanical ebllruction  in  the  paflage." 

After  an  evacuation,  a  fenlation  commonly  continues 
for  lome  time,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  feces  had  not  been 
expelled.  This  by  degree,  goes  off,  and  the  patient  feels 
himfelf  tolerably  ea(y  until  the  next  time  of  going  to 
liool,  when  a  limilar  fenfation  recur*. 

With  regard  to  the  leffeiied  diameter  of  tbe  fxces  jull 
noticed,  which  muK  neceflarily  be  the  cafe  whenever  a 
permanently  contracted  Ilateot  the  gut  takes  place,  there 
are  fome  exceptions.  If  the  ftricture  indeed  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  fo  low  in  the  rectum  as  not  to  allow  room  for 
the  accumulation  of  fxces,  it  mull  appear  evident  that 
they  will  be  found,  uniform  in  diameter,  in  proportion  to 


the  degree  of  ftrifture,  while  they  continue  to  be  dis- 
charged in  a  figured  ft  ale.  And  alfo,  when  tbe  ftricture 
is  high  up  in  the  rectum,  fo  long  as  the  gut  below  re- 
tains its  natural  expulfive  power,  an  accumulation  will  be 
prevented,  and  tbe  diminilhed  fixe  of  the  fasces  will  con- 
tinue. But,  as  the  diforder  increaics,  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  inteftine  gradually  lofes  that  power;  and, 
when  the  contraction  becomes  confiderable,  a  (mall  quan- 
tity of  feces  only  panes  at  a  time  through  the  ftricture, 
and,  not  being  lufficicnt  to  flimulate  tbe  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  (which  in  a  great  ineafure  is  deprived  of  it* 
natural  action,)  an  accumulation  goes  on  from  time  to 
time,  until  at  length  it  becomes  difficult  to  remove  ;  and, 
on  tbofe  occafions,  fxces  of  a  natural  tize  have  been 
fometimes  discharged. 

Pain  of  the  back,  about  the  facrum,  is  a  very  common 
attendant  on  ftricture  in  the  rectum,  and  fometimes  a 
primary  tymptom;  the  pain  frequently  (hooting  down 
tbe  thighs,  and  in  fome  inftances  to  the  foles  of  the  feet. 
Hemorrhage  is  alfo  a  frequent  occurrence,  as  well  as  a 
mucous  difcharge.  Mr.  White  alfo  has  found  pain  in 
the  back  part  of  the  head  a  ufual  fymptom  of  tbrs 
difenfe. 

When  the  foregoing  fymptoms  lead  us  to  fofpect  the 
prefence  of  ftricture,  manual  examination  muft  be  bad 
rccourfc  to.  Indeed  the  matter  can  only  be  determined 
by  this  method.  "This  ought  to  be  performed  in  the 
moft  careful  and  attentive  manner,  feeing  there  is  a  pot- 
Ability  of  mittakin;  the  complaint  either  for  a  difeafed 
proftate  eland,  or  for  a  fcirrhous  uterus,  efpecially  if  the 
bardnefs  is  attached  to  the  cervix  uteri,  or  back  part  of 
the  vagina.  In  profectiting  the  examination,  the  firft 
Hep  to  be  taken  (after  the  bowels  have  been  emptied)  is 
to  introduce  the  finger  (oiled)  as  high  up  the  rectum  as 
poffible,  at  the  fame  time  defiring  the  patient  to  bear 
down,  as  if  going  to  ftool.  For,  if  the  examination  ia 
firft  made  by  introducing  a  bougie,  it  may  happen  that 
the  inftrument  is  pufhed  between  the  folds  of  the  inter- 
tine,  particularly  if  there  fhould  be  particular  laxity  of 
its  internal  membrane;  and  the  practitioner  may  be  lect 
tofuppofe  there  is  a  ftricture,  when  in  reality  none  ex- 
ifti.  If,  however,  on  introducing  the  finger,  neither 
ftricture  nor  induration  can  be  difcovered  in  the  rectum, 
a  bougie,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length  and  pretty  thick, 
muft  be  introduced,  and  pafled  as  high  as  the  termination 
of  the  colon  j  which  wiil  eafily  be  done,  if. ftricture  is 
not  likewilie  prefent  at  the  lower  par;  of  the  rectum. 

This  complaint  is  liable  to  be  confounded  wi(h  diar- 
rhee.1,  dyfentery,  piles,  indeed  with  almoft  every  chronic 
d  if  cafe  of  the  intetlines,  and,  above  all.  with  fcirrhus 
uteri,  and  fcirrhus  of  the  rectum.  So  mucii  difficulty, 
indeed,  occurs  in  refpect  to  the  (ormer,  that  Dr.  White 
fays,  "  Symptoms  of  the  contracted  rectum  in  the  female 
are  fo  limilar  to  that  of  a  icirrhou;  uterus,  that  I  do  not 
know  any  mark  whereby  the  one  difeate  can  be  diltin- 
guifhed  from  the  other-,  excepting  that  in  the  latter  the 
urinary  bladder  is  more  liaMc  to  be  affected  than  in  the 
former;  though  fometimes  pain  and  difficulty  in  discharg- 
ing the  urine  attend  that  alio." 

In  diitinguilhing  this  calc  from  Proctica  call  oft,  or 
fcirrhus  of  tire  rectum,  we  fhould  notice,  that,  in  lim- 
ple  ftricture,  pain  is  only  experienced  on  going  to  ftool ; 
while,  in  a  fcirrhous  Itate  of  the  rectum,  the  fullering* 
are  not  only  greater  at  thele  times,  but  there  is  alfo,  at 
other  times,  great  pain  about  the  facrum,  often  mooting 
down  the  thighs,  as  well  as  a  fenfe  of  burning  heat  and 
pain  in  the  rectum.  In  this  laft  deplorable  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially in  its  advanced  itages,  tbe  feces  pafled  are  gene- 
rally in  a  liquid  Itatc,  fo  that  the  dife.ife  may  be  con- 
founded with  a  chronic  dyfenteric  complaint.  In  ftric- 
tures  of  the  rectum,  there  is  little  emaciation  orlofs  of 
strength  until  the  diforder  is  far  advanced;  the  counte- 
nance then  becomes  fallow ;  and,  in  fome  inftances,  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  with  other  hectic  fymptoms.  Moreover, 
at  we  before  remarked,  the  lioiple  ftnaure  is  higher  up 
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than  the  fcirrhus,  and  not  generally  of  fo  hard  and  un- 
yielding  a  structure.  The  cleared  diagnofis  is  derived, 
however,  from  the  introduction  of  a  canula,  at  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Coley  of  Bridgnorth,  in  a  paper  read  to 
the  Medico-Chirurgic.il  Society.  This  gentleman  having 
a  patient  under  his  care,  whom  he  was  unable  to  afford 
relief  to  by  a  common  bougie,  fince  that  infirument 
iu variably  bent  upon  itfelf,  had  recourfe  to  a  tin  canula, 
for  the  purpofe  of  giving  fupport  to  the  yielding  bougie. 
The  experiment  fucceeded  ;  and,  having  occalion  fome 
time  after  to  increafe  the  diameter  of  his  canula,  Mr. 
Coley  found  that,  by  holding  a  lighted  candle  at  the 
end  of  it,  he  could  readily  diftinguifh  the  contracted  part 
of  tbe  inteltine. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  principal  part 
confifts  in  removing  the  caufes  of  irritation  by  diet  of 
the  leaft  irritating  kind,  as  jellies,  fago,  Sec,  and  evacua- 
ting the  bowels  daily  by  clyfters  of  warm  water.  When 
injections  cannot  be  thrown  up  in  the  ordinary  way, 
from  the  contracted  ftate  of  the  pafTage,  a  Urge  hollow 
"bougie  may  be  fattened  (inftead  of  a  common  pipe)  to  a 
bladder,  by  which  means  they  may  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  obstruction. 

Nervous  irritation  may  be  leflened  by  conium,  hyofcia- 
snut,  Sec.  and  the  combination  of  the  blue  pill  with  them 
is  generally  required  to  promote  the  biliary  difcharge, 
which  is  of  courfe  much  deranged  in  cafes  of  long  (land- 
ing. If  purgatives  are  given  by  the  mouth,  none  of  this 
clafs  mould  iuperfede  caftor  oil.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
add,  that  aloetic  cathartics  tend  to  increafe  the  complaint. 
In  refpect  to  the  regulation  of  the  alvine  excretions  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  attention  to  this  part  is  not  only 
neceflary  in  the  conftipated  ftate  of  the  bowels,  attendant 
on  the  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  but  alfo  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced progrefs,  when  diarrhoea  has  fuperrcned,  becaufe 
tbe  evacuations  are  feldom  in  lufficient  quantity  to  re- 
lieve tbe  bowels,  without  the  aid  of  laxatives. 

The  local  application  of  the  bougie  is  the  next  thing 
to  bcconfidcrca.  This  will  often  produce  much  irrita- 
tion and  aggravation,  unlefs  nervous  excitement  be  re- 
moved by  emptying  the  bowels  and  regulating  the  diet 
previous  to  its  ulc.  Before  employing  this  inftrumenr, 
we  mould  be  well  allured  that  fcirrhus  is  not  prefent,  as 
it  uniformly  aggravates  that  difeafe.  The  bougie  mould 
be,  at  Aril,  of  luch  a  fizc  as  to  pal's  the  Uriel ure  without 
conliderable  refinance,  left  irriiation  and  in fliinni.H ion 
be  excited.  The  fize  Ihould  alfo  be  increafed  very  gra- 
dually till  the  parts  become  accultomed  to  the  flimulus. 
There  being  alway*  more  or  lei's  of  fpafmodic  action  ex- 
cited by  tbe  bougie,  it  ihould  be  introduced  flowly  and 
gently,  waiting  a  little  when  it  touches  the  ftricture,  be- 
Jore  it  is  pufhed  through.  At  firlt  it  mould  not  remain 
longer  than  halt  an  hour  in  the  reft  urn  ;  if  there  be 
much  irritation,  not  fo  long.  By  degrees  it  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  time,  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  In  general,  it  may 
be  parted  daily.  From  four  or  five  to  eight  or  ten  weeks 
will  elapfe  before  the  llriclure  admits  a  fit  1 1- feed  bougie i 
even  then,  the  inllrumetit  mud  be  gradually  left  off.  It 
is  found  that  the  natural  action  ot  the  bowels  is  gene- 
rally much  improved  by  the  application  of  the  bougie. 
As  auxiliaries  we  may  mention  the  hip-bath,  and  injec- 
tions with  extract  of  poppy.  The  former  may  be  ulcd 
for  a  few  minutes  before  employing  tbe  bougie  j  and  the 
anodyne  injection  after  the  bougie  contributes  to  leflen 
the  morbid  irritability  of  the  part.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
kind  of  bougie,  we  mould  prefer  that  ufed  by  Mr.  Coley, 
though  perhaps,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  the  firlt  importance. 
Mr.  Coley's  bougies  are  compofed  of  lint  rolled  up,  tied 
at  the  lower  enu  with  firing,  which  forms  a  loop  about 
three  inches  long,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  fecured  to  a 
T  bandage.  They  are  to  be  immcrfed  in  acompofition  of 
lead  four  parts,  and  wax  one  parti  And  then  drawn 
through  a  wooden  frame,  having  hole*  of  various  diamc- 
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ters.  Great  advantage,  our  author  obferves,  will  be  de- 
rived from  making  the  points  conical.  His  manner  of 
applying  them  differs  from  the  common  mode  in  this, 
that  they  are  aMii/  tonceuled  nithin  the  rrtlum,  as  will  be 
prefently  defcribed;  which  he  confiders  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  it  enables  the  patient  to  walk  about,  or  even 
ride  on  horfeback,  during  the  life  of  them.  He  aclvifes 
them  to  remain  in  the  bowel,  if  poftihlc,  all  night ;  which, 
he  thinks,  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the  a'jforption  of 
difeafed  ftructure,  by  long-continued  preffure,  as  well  at 
of  refilling  the  tendency  to  contract.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  oblcrves,  that  the  difcharge  of  the  cerate,  produced 
by  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  anus,  is  avoided;  the1 
cerate  not  bring  melted  by  any  portion  of  thetHtrjline  above 
the  fpkinScr. 

Mr.  White  mentions  a  variety  of  this  difeafe,  which 
arifes  in  confequence  of  venereal  infection.  "  When  the 
diforder  proceeds  from  thiscaufe,  it  generally  commences 
with  an  appearance  cither  of  ulceration,  or  excrcfccnce 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  fphincter  ani  becomes 
gradually  contracted ;  and,  ths  difeafe  extending  up- 
wards within  the  rectum,  a  conliderable  t liickenin^  and 
induration  of  the  coatrof  the  inteltine  take  place,  which 
produce  great  irregularity  and  contraction  in  the  "adage. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  continued  line  of  contraction  from 
the  anus,  as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach,  then  terminating 
in  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  border,  the  inner  membrane 
having  a  thickened  and  condenled  feel.  There  is  often 
»  difcharge  indicating  a  difeafed,  if  not  ulcerated,  ftate 
of  the  inner  membrane  above  tbe  contracted  portion  of 
inteltine.  All  the  cafes  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with 
of  this  nature,  have  occurred  in  females,  and  they  have 
uniformly  proved  incurable,  when  attended  with  the 
ftructural  derangement  juft  defcribed." 

The  rectum  is  alfo  liable  to  contraction  from  tubercle* 
fituated  immediately  above  the  fphincter  ani,  very  differ- 
ent from  th»  foft  bluifh  hxmorrhokl.il  tubercles  which 
often  furround  the  anus.  Thefe  laft  protrude  when  the 
patient  ftrains  j  and,  when  returned  within  the  fphincter, 
no  hardnefs  can  be  perceived  in  the  gut.  It  is  the  reverfe 
with  the  other  tubercles;  they  do  not  come  below  the 
fphincter,  and  they  have  an  indurated  feel. 

The  fpecies  of  contraction  noticed  as  the  confequence 
of  venereal  infection,  Mr.  W.  has  found  exalperated  by 
the  bougie,  even  when  conjoined  with  a  regular  courfo 
of  mercury,  "  In  the  tuberculated  ftate,  however,  ari- 
fing from  a  limilar  cauic,  (he  fays,)  the  bougie  will  Ik  found] 
of  great  fervice."  In  (cirrhus  of  the  rectum,  the  bou- 
gie would  manifeftly  be  improper. 

Sometimes  ftricture  is  attended  by  prolapfu*  ani,  flefhy 
cxcrefcences,  or  hxmoirhoidal  tubercles,  which  prove 
a  hindrance  to  the  ufe  of  the  bougie,  and  require  to  be 
previonfly  removed  by  ligature  or  the  knife.  But,  in 
doing  this,  he  mult  be  careful  not  to  include  any  portion 
of  the  prolapfed  inteltine,  which  fometimes  comes  down 
with  the  excrefcence.  The  prolans  ant,  however, 
which  occurs  as  the  confequence  of  ftricture  in  the  rec- 
tum, is  very  partial,  and  unlike  the  common  prolapfus. 
Whilltthe  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  rectum  pro- 
trudes from  a  relaxation  of  the  fphincter,  this  only  occu- 
pies one  fide  of  the  anus,  forming  a  pendulous  flap.  It  is 
neceflary  to  pufhthis  flap  gently  tip  with  the  finger  beyond 
the  fphincter,  to  make  way  for  the  bougie  to  pafs,  which 
otherwife  would  he  apt  to  get  entangled  in  the  prolapled 
portion  of  the  inteltine.  Tbe  ufe  of  the  bougie  will 
fometimes  overcome  this  impediment ;  hut,  it*  it  ihould 
continue  after  the  pillage  is  dilated,  and  prove  trouble- 
fome,  the  pendulous  part  may  be  removed  with  the  knife, 
and  the  patient  freed  from  future  inconvenience. 

With  regard  to  the  divilion  of  the  ftricture,  as  prac- 
ticed by  Wifeman  and  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  expediency  of  the  operation  in  fome  inftances,  where 
tbe  bougie  fails,  and  the  ftricture  is  of  a  cartilaginous 
lurdoefs.   See  the  article  Suruery. 

Geuus 
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GennsVII.  CofttcJIa/ii,  [from  irowfcc.  dung,  and  <rracr){, 
("■agnation.]  Retention  of  tbe  Fscci.  This  genu*  hat 
only  two  fpeciet. 

i.  Coproftafis  coafta,  (Ohflipatio,  Cull)  Coftivenefi. 
This  it  a  complaint  to  which  fedentary  perlbns  and  bon- 
vivant*  are  much  expofcd,  and  which  hat  long  and  juftly 
been  confidered  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  numerous  dyf- 
peptic  cafe*  «e  daily  witnefs.  Its  obvious  cure  it  the  ufe 
of  cathartics  ;  and  for  thefe  medicines  formula;  abound 
in  every  family.  The  frequent  recourfe  which  is  had  to 
purgatives  tends,  how  ever,  to  impair  the  functions  of  the 
intcftincs,  by  rendering  the  periftaltic  powers  inactive 
except  under  the  influence  of  flimulus;  and  further, 
even  th-s  ftiir.ulos,  as  is  well  known,  gradually  lofes  its 
f»Jedi.  by  repetition.  On  this  account  our  therapeutical 
indications  mould  embrace  a  wider  Held  of  remedial 
agency.  As  the  mufcuiar  fibres  are  the  agents  of  the  pc- 
nAaltic  motion,  we  (liould  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  imifcular  f> Item  generally,  fince  one  part  is 
feldoin  weak  without  all  pmicipatjng  in  the  fame  debi- 
lity. This  purpofe  is  peculiarly  to  be  effected  by  cxer- 
cife  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  Arengthtfi  mufcuiar  contraction 
without  producing  fal'pue;  by  the  cold  bath,  and  by 
medicines  which  arc  f.ud  to  give  tone  to  the  mufcles. 
Mr.  How  (In  i>,  in  his  work  on  the  intcftines,  fays,  that 
l>.iik  internally  adminiftered  for  Come  continuance  will 
bring  on  the  healthy  ait  ion  of  the  bowels  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  purgatives  become  unnccdTary.  The  be  ft  method 
of  ufmg  it  feems  to  be  to  unite  it  with  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cathartic  medicine,  and  then  gradually  diminifli  the 
dofe  of  the  latter,  and  increafe  that  of  the  former. 
■  If  coflivcnels  continues,  however,  a  clyfter  of  warm 
water  will  produce  the  alvine  difcharge,  and  without,  of 
courfe,  ftimulating  in  any  inordinate  degree  the  entire 
fee  re  lion,  fince  this  meafure  does  nothing  more  than  dif- 
fblve  tbe  fzect.  The  ulc  of  clyfters  is  becoming  more 
fafhionable  in  this  country,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  if  we  ufed  them  oftener,  and  applied  draf- 
tic  purges  left  frequently,  the  digeftive  apparatus  of  moft 
pcrions  would  be  found  in  a  better  condition.  It  hat 
been  recommended  by  fome  to  endeavour  to  inftitute  re- 
gular flools  by  voluntary  endeavours  at  regular  period*  } 
but  we  brliese  this  will  fcldom  do  good,  except  when  an 
indolent  habit  of  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature  hat  been 
the  caufe  of  the  complaint  ;  and,  even  then,  llraining 
Should  not  be  long  perfifted  in. 

.  Coftivenefs  fcldom  occur*  in  young  infants.  When  it 
does,  it  always  arilirs  from  badnefs  or  deficiency  of  the 
ourfe's  milk,  or  from  the  food.  If  one  copious  evacu- 
ation take  place  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  tbe  in- 
fant be  thriving,  there  is  no  occafion  for  interference  ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  greater  torpor  of  the  bowels  than 
tliis,  fuitable  remedies  are  to  be  employed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, a  brifk  laxative  may  be  given  every  day,  for  four  or 
five  times  fucccflively.  The  bell  laxatives  for  infants  are 
manna,  calcined  magnefia,  and  cold  drawn  callor  oil. 
Where  thefe  means  fail,  and  there  is  reafon  to  attribute 
the  coflivenef*  to  the  nurfe's  milk,  we  inuft  regulate  the 
diet,  and  open  freely  the  bowels,  of  the  latter.  Bur,  if  it 
be  found  that  themilk  ftill  pofleffes  that  injurious  quality, 
the  nurfe  (hould,  if  poflible,  be  changed.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done,  four  or  five  drops  ot  antimonial  wine 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  night  at  bed-time. 

*.  Coproflafis  adftrida.  In  this  fpeciet  the  fame  ge- 
neral treatment  (hould  be  regarded.  Purgatives  of  a 
gentle  kind,  and  gradually  leiTcned  as  they  are  found  ef- 
fectual, are  the  firlt  agent*.  Diet  (hould  be  ufed  of  a  re- 
laxing kind,  we  mean  fuch  as  is  principally  compofed  of 
green  vegetables.  The  fyjnpathy  which  exilts  between 
the  (kin,  tbe  mucous  lining  on. one  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  another,  render  medicines  applied  to  the  fto- 
mach  and  (kin  of  effect  on  the  bowel*  ;  (o  the  warm 
batb,  naufeating  dofes  of  calomel  and  antimony,  will, 
if  perfevered  in,  fometime*  effeft  a  cure.  Conftipation 


often  occurs  without  producing  moct  inconvenience. 
Some  perfons  are  accultomed  to  have  their  bowels  movent 
not  oftener  than  twice  a- week  ;  and,  to  fit  ell.  a  week** 
coflivenefs  is  attended  with  no  particular  inconvenience. 
Chaptal  mentions  the  cife  of  a  female  patient,  who,  for 
four  months,  had  no  difcharge  either  from  the  bowels  or 
kidneys,  and  as  little  evacuation  by  fweat,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  her  diet  was  confined  to  milk-whey  and  broths. 
And  the  writer  of  this  article  is  acquainted  with  a  tady 
who  often  partes  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  on  one  occa- 
fion pa  (Ted  a  month,  without  a  faecal  evacuation  :  her 
urinary  difcharge  is  copious,  but  clear;  and  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  perfpiration  is  manifeft  on  her  (kin. 
But  this  it  nothing  to  cafes  related  in  old  books,  as  in 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  and  of  the  Journal 
des  Scav'ans  :  from  thefe  and  fuch  like  authorities,  Dr. 
Mafon  Good  hat  quoted  cafes  of  fxces  retaine  I  for  fix 
months— two  years— three  years— leven  years  1  Crtdat 
J  ad  rut  aprlla  ! 

Genus  VIII.  Vufenttria,  (from  Svt,  bad,  and  trrtfcr, 
bowel.]  Dyfentery.  Griping  and  teitefuius;  frequent 
mucous  and  bloody  digedion?,  the  (.tecs  letJoiu  dis- 
charged, and  in  (mall  quantities.    Bloody  flux. 

Tbe  word  dv/rntetu,  at  ufed  by  the  ancients,  bad  no 
very  precile  figiuhcation.  Originally  its  import  was  "  an 
affection  of  the  bowels"  in  general ;  and  we  find  Hippo- 
crates ufing  it,  not  onlv  to  fignify  all  ulcerations,  but  all 
hemorrhages,  of  the  inteftine*  (even  thofe  which  are 
critical  and  falutary),  and  likewile  everv  kind  of  flux, 
with  or  without  blood.  (Prorrh.  a.  et  Epidem.  lib.  ii.) 
It  would  feem,  however,  that,  after  his  time,  fome  of  the 
other  Greek  authors,  whole  works  are  loft,  were  fenfible 
of  this  want  of  precifion,  and  therefore  reltrictcd  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  an  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tended with  gripes  and  trnrfmut,  (or  draining,)  and  with 
mucous  and  bloody  flood.  For  a  dileafe  with  thelefymp- 
toms  Cellus  calls  lormtna,  and  fays  it  is  the  diftnlrriii  of 
the  Creeks  !  and  Corlius  Aurelianus,  retaining  theGreck 
name,  defcribes  the  dyfentery  much  in  the  fame  manner 
with  Cellus.  (See  Cell,  de  Med.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv.  feci. 
Aurel.  de  Morb.  Chron.  lib.  iv.  cap.  vi.)  Yet  Galen  re- 
turn* to  the  loolier  acceptation  of  the  word,  (ometime* 
defining  a  dyfentery  "an  ulceration  of  the  bowels,"  at 
other  times  mentioning  lour  fpeciet  of  that  diftemper,  all 
with  bloody  ftools  j  but  of  which  only  one  agrees  with  the 
tormina  ot  Cclfus.or  the  dyfentery  ot  the  moderns.  Are- 
t«us  confine*  the  term  to  an  utftmiion  of  the  bowels; 
and  this  notion  of  theconftant  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
in  conjunction  with  dyfenteric  lymptoms,  prevailed  in  all 
mecb'cal  writings  until  the  time  of  Sydenham  and  Willis. 
Dr.  Good  mentions  two  fpeciet  ot  this  difealei 

t.  Dyfenteria  (implex;  unaccompanied  with  fever:  the 
feces,  w'hen  difcharged,  evacuated  without  conliderable 
pain,  of  a  natural  quality,  and  affording  cafe. 

*.  Dyfenteria  pyreftica,  accompanied  mthfrvrr,  great 
lofs  of  (trength,  and  deprellion  of  fpirits  :  the  lactes  when 
dilcharged,  ot  various  colours  and  confidence  ;  highly 
fetid,  and  mixed  with  putrid  fanies,  febaccous  matter,  or 
membranous  films. 

Of  the  firfl  (pecies  of  dyfentery  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
fay  much  ;  its  cure  is  effected  by  milder  means  than 
tbe  fecond,  though  according  to  the  fame  indica- 
tions. Nor,  important  and  dire  as  the  leeontt  form  it, 
will  it  require  a  long  difcuflion,  fince  its  naiure  has  been 
fo  clofeiy  ftudicd,  and  its  method  of  cute  fo  welleda- 
blifhed  of  late  by  ourcolon'nl  lurgeons,  that  we  have  the 
fatislaclion  of  pr'efenting  more  general  principles  as  guide* 
on  this  fubject  than  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to 
moft  other  di(eafes. 

In  (peculating  on  the  nature  of  dyfentery,  the  firft 
thing  that  requires  our  confederation  is  the  increafcrl 
difebarge  from  the  bowels.  Ot  the  caufe  of  this  pheno- 
menon one  explanation  alone  prel'entt  itfelf;  via.  a  more, 
rapid  paflagc  of  the  fecreted  fluids  through  their  veflel*  j 
i  o't 
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or,  in  other  words,  excitement  of  those  veflels.  Whe- 
ther this  excitement  bedeferving  of  the  name  of  inflam- 
mation has  been  difputcd.  It  is,  however,  a  queftion  of 
no  great  moment.  We  (hall  have  occafion  to  (how,  when 
the  I  object  comet  before  us,  that  the  twoabove-mentioned 
flares  are,  as  far  aj  regards  the  mucous  membrane*,  very 
cloiely  allied  ;  and  in  the  prefent  cafe,  even  if  inflamma- 
tion br  not  the  mode  of  action  primarily  eftablilhed,  dif- 
fci!lion  (hows  that  it  is  aimoft  always  unequivocally  and 
extentively  prefent  in  fatal  cafes. 

It  has  been  objected  againlr  confidering  this  difeafe  as 
inflAmm.ition  of  the  bowels,  or  inttriUt,  th.;t  the  latter 
difeafe  is  uniformly  accompanied  with  enjiirentft  and  fup- 
pretTed  fecretion.  It  mud  l>c  noted,  however,  that  a 
diftinction  (hould  be  made  between  inflammation  as  it 
affect*  the  exhilenr  orifices  of  veflels,  and  the  fame  action 
affecting  the  blood-veflels  more  extenfively.  As  far  as 
regards  the  bowels  only,  it  feems  very  clear  tint  diarrhoea 
and  dyfentery  are  the  fame  difeafe,  fince  increafed  and 
morbid  fecretion  are  in  each  apparent.  Dyfentery,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  affect  a  larger  extent  of  the  fyftem  than 
the_ former  complaint}  and  indeed  we  cannot  help  coin- 
ciding with  Dr.  J.  Johnfon  in  confidering  that  we  muft 
look  to  a  ("cries  of  caufes  rather  than  to  a  proximate  one 
for  iJluftmting  the  nature  of  this  difeafe.  From  the  la- 
bours of  thii  author  and  of  feveral  of  his  contempora- 
ries it  is  made  evident,  that  the  (kin  and  liver  are  the 
parts  primarily  affected  in  dyfentery.  The  difeafe  hap- 
pens for  the  moft  part  in  warm. climates,  where  of  courfe 
thefc  organs  are  fubjected,  at  is  well  known,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  debilitating  agents.  It  happens  too,  moft  com- 
monly, when  wet  or  damp  weather  fupervenes  to  that 
which  was  airy  and  warm.  That  fuch  change  of  tempe- 
rature (hould  produce  this  difeafe  in  fome  cafes,  while 
enteritis  or  other  maladies  are  caufed  by  the  fame  agent 
at  other  time*,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  aflump- 
tion  of  predifpofition  to  difeafe.  Thus  we  (hould  be  in- 
clined to  think,  a  priori,  that  hepatitis,  cholera,  and  dy- 
fentery, might  be  brought  on  by  the  fame  caufes,  according 
to  the  debility  which  the  habits  or  conltitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual affected  might  produce  in  a  particular  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem.;  and  this  accords  with  the  experience  of  the  beft  prac- 
titioners. In  fact  a  little  confederation  (hows  ut,  that  this 
opinion  may  be  pufhed  much  further.  In  cold  climates 
the  lungs  are  the  organs  which  undergo  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  ftimulation  trom  the  atmofpherej  and  hence,  if 
the  cutaneous  perfpiration  be  checked,  we  find  a  vica- 
rious difcharge  take  place  on  the  bronchial  membrane, 
and  pneumonia  and  phthifis  become  common.  So,  the 
liver  being  the  part  moft  called  on  for  exertion  in  warmer 
climates,  and  the  whole  of  the  digeftive  power*  being 
weakened  in  the  fame  ratio,  we  find,  in  thefe  (ituations, 
that  the  hindrance  of  the  cutaneous  difcharge  caufes 
larger  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  a  con- 
fequent  difturbancc  of  function. 

Stimulating  and  indigeftible  diet,  which  is  often  ufed  by 
the  European  in  tropical  climates,  ha*  been  mentioned  as 
another  caufc  of  the  prevalence  of  dyfentery}  and  Mr. 
Bampfieid  (Practical  Treatifc  on  Dyfentery)  is  of  opi. 
nion,  that  the  peculiarities  of  clothing  may  be  looked  to 
as  another  cauie.  He  fays,  "  The  copiou*  perfpiration 
of  the  r.ewly-arrtved  European  becomes  accumulated, 
when  lie  is  Ji t - i r  ^  or  walking,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
fhirt,  rr.are  especially  about  that  pnrt  of  the  abdomen 
■where  ti  e  wailiband  of  the  fmall-clothes  or  pantaloons 
prefl'cs  :i£:iln!t  it,  the  tif,l.t  or  ctafc  application  of  which 
fccc.ilions  an  incrc.ile  o(  heat  and  of  perfpiration  at  this 
particular  part  during  the  day,  and  intercepts  the  exha- 
lation us  it  flows  do»n  the  body  ;  hence,  it  tie  (hould  lie 
f!"'n  in  this  rtate,  cold  will  be  induced  on  a  particular 
p;;rt  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  exhaled 
fluid  from  the  wet  linen  in  contact  with  it  ;■  perfpiration, 
liefonr  profufe,  will  be  now  effectually  lupprefTcd,  and  it* 
injurious  coniequences  be  felt  by  the  chylopoietic  vif- 
Cera."  . 

It  is  a  propofition  almoft  proved,  then,  that  the  (kin 
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is  firft  affected  in  dyfentery,  and  that  a  vicarious  difcharge 
of  mucus  take*  place  from  the  bowels.  The  ftoppagc  of 
the  perfpiration  induce*  moreover  a  general  plethora  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera  i  and,  at  the  liver  commonly  par- 
ticipate* in  the  inaftion  of  the  veflels  of  the  furfice,  thi* 
important  gland,  and  probably  other  glands,  fail  to  un- 
load this  plethora  by  fecretion ;  fo  that  not  only  is  a  great 
difcharge  thrown  on  the  bowels,  but,  the  latter  organ* 
being  infufficient  for  its  removal,  a  generally  plethoric 
and  febrile  Mate  is  established.  The  irritation  made  on 
the  nerve*  of  the  bowel*  by  the  morbid  fecretion*  induces 
irregular  and  violent  contractions  of  the  mufcular  fibres  } 
and  hence  we  explain  the  occurrence  of  pain,  tenefmus, 
and  retention  of  fasces,  a*  well  as  of-thoCe  permanent 
Ariel ures  which  are  fometimes  found  in  tbefe  part*  on  dif- 
feetion. 

The  firft  notice  of  thi*  difeafe  is  generally  a  fenfat'ton 
of  chillincf*  and  flight  rigour  j  to  this  fucceed  anorexia 
ami  uneafinefs  in  the  bowels )  in  a  few  hour*  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  griping  and  purging,  attended  with  tenefmus, 
daring  which  mucus  only  is  evacuated  j  at  the  fame  time 
febrile  fymptoma  make  their  appearance ;  the  (kin  be- 
comes hot  and  dry  j  and  reftleflnef*,  and  fometimes  deli- 
rium, occurs  an  indefcribable  languor  foon  after  thi* 
pervades  the  mufcular  fyftera,  blood  is  poured  forth 
(when  from  the  rectum  in  ftreaks,  when  from  tbe  higher 
parts  of  tbe  bowel*  perfectly  mixed)  with  mucus.  Severe 
pain  and  inceffant  purging  attend  tbe  motions,  emitting 
little  odour,  and  often  containing  membraniform  lymph. 
If  the  complaint  continue*  uninfluenced  by  medicine,  or 
receive*  no  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  veflels  by 
their  fpontaneous  action,  death  occurs  with  the  ufual 
fymptom*  of  high  inflammation  and  mortification.  Or, 
if  the  difeafe  doe*  not  arrive  at  this  termination,  a  chro- 
nic ftate  of  the  difeafe  i*  induced,  which,  tatting  for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  time,  ends  in  fimple  diarrhoea,  in  ulce- 
ration of  the  villous  coats,  in  permanent  contractions, 
or  more  favourably  and  lefs  frequently  in  recovery. 

The  degree  of  violence  with  which  the  fanguineous 
and  nervous  fyflems  are  affected  it  variou*.  Sometime* 
the  pulfe  is  little  altered  i  and  in  this  cafe  we  feldoro  find 
much  blood  in  the  (tools,  but  merely  mucus  and  ferum, 
and  thole  in  fmall  quantities.  A  pain  in  tbe  abdomen  it 
felt  juft  before  each  evacuation,  and  at  that  period  only. 
From  this  ftate  we  find  every  graded  fever,  and  increafe 
of  the  other  fymptom*  in  proportion,  until  we  arrive  at 
a  variety  in  which  tbe  pulfe  is  accelerated  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  delirium  manifeft  ;  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
riant  fixed  acute  pain  of  fome  part  of  the  abdomen  or 
inteftinal  canal,  including  the  part* contained  in  the  pel- 
vis  ;  obstinate  retention  of  fasces,  but  very  frequent  and 
copious  dejections  of  mucus,  ferum,  or  blood,  or  a  mix* 
ture  of  thefe,  together  with  fevere  tormina  and  teuefmn*. 
The  blood  drawn  and  concreted  exhibits  tbe  inflamma- 
tory buff.  Sometime*  the  fever  i*  of  the  intermittent  or 
remittent  kind. 

The  cure  of  dyfentery  it  founded  on  the  following  indi- 
cations :  viz.  to  remove  the  violence  of  morbid  action, 
left  inflammation,  and  its  fatal  confluences,  (hould  come 
on  ;  to  reftore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  }  and,  laftly, 
tocorrea  the  altered  ftate  of  the  fecreting  veflels  of  the 
inteftines,  and  allay  the  contraction  of  the  mufcular  coat* 
of  the  fame  ftructu ret.  The  firft  is,  of  courfe,  done  by 
bleeding.  Sydenham  ufed  this  meafure,  though  not  to 
any  important  extent}  and  ic  was  not  till  alter  the  late 
war  on  the  pcninfula  that  it*  ufe  became  general. 

A*  to  the  extent  which  bleeding  (hould  be  carried  to 
in  dyfentery,  no  general  rale*  can- he  given,  fince  ti:i*  muft 
be  regulated  rather  by  it*  effects  on  the  pulfe  than  by 
quantity}  and  in  fact  it  fomt times  happens  that  fo  little 
fever  attends,  that  bleeding  is  unnecefury.  In  violent 
cafes  bleeding  ad  deliquum  (hould  be  had  recourle  to, 
fince,  as  in  all  other  complaints  characterized  by  in- 
creafed vafcular  action,  the  fuddcnnclt  with  which  we 
abitract  blood  is  of  great  importance. 

As. the  tteee*  ar«  wtajned  notwith.ttat)ding  the  urgency 
S  *  lor 
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for  evacuation,  purgatives  may  be  adminifiered.  Tbey 
are  admiflible  only  with  much  reftriction.  Caltoroil  Teems 
the  only  purgative  which  can  be  prefcribed  with  fafety, 
fince  molt  others  in  common  ufe  irritate  the  nervous  ex- 
pan  lion  of  the  bowels,  and  in  even  the  morbid  contrac- 
tions. This  oil  is  faid  indeed  to  (heathc  the  nerves,  by 
its  lubricity,  from  the  irritating  fecretion*,  while  it  pro- 
duces natural  and  general  fecretion.  Clyfters  have  been 
recommended  j  but  the  iiiinulus  of  detention  is  of  all 
other  ftimuli  the  moft  irritating  to  the  difeafcd  intcftine. 
Moreover  they  do  not  reach  to  tliofe  points  where  the 
eftablifhrnent  of  fecretion  would  be  a  defirable  matter  ; 
and  confequently  little  good  can  be  expected  from  them. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  J.Johnfon,  that  we  fltould  not 
be  obedient  to  every  call  of  nature,  the  (training  which 
enfues  being  highly  detrimental,  and  augmenting,  in 
many  cafes,  the  di  (charge  of  blood.  Every  motion  of  the 
body  indeed,  increafes  the  defire  to  evacuate.  As  little 
or  nothing,  except  mucus  and  blood,  comes  away  in 
four  efforts  out  of  five,  we  mould  therefore  endeavour 
to  ftifle  the  inclination  to  ftool  j  and  we  mall  often  fuc- 
ceed ;  for  the  tormina  go  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by 
tliofe  means  we  elude  not  only  the  ft  raining,  but  the  pain- 
ful tenefmus  which  continues  fo  long  after  every  fruit- 
lefs  attempt  at  evacuation.  This  circumftance,  though 
apparently  of  a  trifling  nature,  Dr.  J.  thinks  of  confider- 
aole  importance,  though  it  has  fctdom  been  attended  to. 
It  has  the  (auction  of  antiquity,  however,  as  may  be  (cert 
in  the  following  precept  of  Cclfus  t  "  Et  cum  in  omni 
/iuort  vtntru,  turn  in  hoc  precipue  neceflarium  eft,  non 
quotiei  lihetdefidere,  fedquotics  necefle  eft  ;  ut  htc  ipfa 
mora  in  confuetudinem  ferendi  oneris  inteflina  deducat." 

Diaphoretics  are  of  courfe  to  be  ufed,  and  the  fecre- 
tioits  of  the  (kin  encouraged  by  the  warm  bath ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  an  eafy  ta(k,  fince,  independently  of  the 
uncertain  operation  of  the  re  remedies,  the  perforation  is 
liable  to  frequent  checks  on  account  of  the  patient's  fre- 
quently rifing  from  bed  to  evacuate  his  bowels.  The 
painful  contractions  of  the  bowels  are  belt  allayed  by 
opinm.  A  fmall  pill  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum: 
or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  pal  v.  ipecac,  comp. 
in  which  combination  its  effects  are  alfo  beneficially  ex- 
erted on  the  Ikin. 

The  action  of  the  fecreting  veflels  isaltered  by  mercu- 
rial medicines)  calomel  in  large  and  frequently- repeated 
dofes  being  indeed  our  principal  dependence  in  this  com- 
plaint. Tbe  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine  is  by  no 
means  generally  understood.  Thofe  who  have  uled  it 
moft  fuccefsfully  aflert  indeed,  that  it  corrects  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liver  by  emulging  its  ducts,  unloading  its 
congefted  or  over-gorged  veflels,  removing  undue  deter- 
minations of  blood  to  its  yielding  texture,  prompting  tbe 
healthy  fecretion  of  its  peculiar  fluid,  and  thereby  re- 
folves  pyrexia.  But  all  this  is  of  courfe  gratuitous  af- 
fumption.  The  medicine  may  certainly  Aimulate  the 
liver;  but  it  is  too  much  to  aflert  that  by  fo  doing  it 
cures  dyfentery,  fince  it  is  feldom  fuccefsful  till  ptyalifm 
is  produced ;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  fecretioits  of 
the  liver  may  be  corrected  by  mercury  in  very  fmall 
dofes.  Mercury  is  faid  to  equalize  the  circulation  j  but 
this  appears  an  illogical  proportion.  If  the  aflcrtors  of 
this  imply  that  it  produces  general  fccreito*,  and  thus 
brings  into  action  torpid  fecernents;  it  is  atruifm  which 
cannot  be  qucftioncd  ;  but  to  (peak  of  equalifing  circu- 
lation in  any  orber  manner  implies  that  calomel  affects 
morbid  ftructnres  in  one  mode,  and  healthy  ones  in  ano- 
ther; a  notion  which  does  not  feem  to  have  the  leaft  pro- 
bability on  its  fide*.  However  this  may  be,  mercury  is  the 
only  medicine  to  be  trufted  to  in  dyfentery:  and  it  mult 
be  puttied  to  luch  an  extent  as  to  induce  falivation.  It 
may  be  given  from  dofes  of  a  few  grains  to  that  ©I  one 
fcruple  three  times  a-day ;  and  it  is  aflitted  by  other  me- 
dicine* in  conjunction  i  thus  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and 
calomel,  anfwer  the  defired  end  with  lefs  uncertainty 
than  the  feparate  exhibition  of  any  (ingle  one. 

The  diet  of  tbe  dyfenteric  patent  mould  be  very  fpa- 
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ring,  and  (b.ould>f  onfift  of  the  leaft  irritating  fubftancet, 
tbe  various  preparations  of  the  farinacea,  as  I  ago,  arrow- 
root, rice,  &c.  are  alone  admiflible;  but  the  lefs  food  of 
any  kind  that  is  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  better.  In  chronic  dyfentery,  where  our  principal 
effort  mull  be  dire 'ted  to  keeping  the  biliary  fecretion  by 
gentle  dofes  of  calomel,  and  inducing  regular  action  of  the 
tkin  by  diaphoretics,  by  flannels  next  the  Ikin,  and  as 
much  as  poflible  by  regulated  temperatures  tbe  diet  fhould 
confill  of  the  fame  kind  of  fubflances  as  in  the  acute 
flage  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  ad vi fable  to  ufe  aftriugenti, 
a*  the  kino,  &c.  A  di(h  is  recommended  by  Dr.  J.John- 
fon. which  he  fays  the  patients  rtlifh  much:  it  confifts 
of  flour  and  milk  boiled  together,  and  rendered  palatable 
with  fugar  and  fpice. 

When  the  dilorder  is  pretty  well  removed,  gentle  fti- 
mul.ition  by  tbe  bitters  and  the  mineral  acids  particu- 
larly the  nitric,  mult  be  had  recourfe  to.  At  the  fame 
time  we  mult  guard  again  It  fu  lie  ring  the  patient  to  in- 
dulge in  too  much  food  ;  for  after  this  complaint  tbe  ap- 
petite is  often  greater  than  the  powers  of  digeflion,  and 
it*  indulgence  is  fometimes  followed  by  a  relapfe  into  the 
original  difeafe,  or  other  difeafes,  equally  diftrefung  and 
dangerous,  are  brought  on. 

Thequeftion  concerning  the  contagion  of  dyfentery 
will  be  difcufTed  when  we  fpeak  of  the  fubjeft  at  full 
under  the  order  Pyre c tic  a  of  this  arrangement. 

Genus  IX.  Diarrkaa,  [from  fit/,  to  flow.]  Flux,  or 
Loofenefs.  Generic  characters  —  Alvine  evacuation* 
crude,  loofe,  and  too  frequent :  with  little  or  no  griping 
or  tenclmus.   There  are  fix  fpecics. 

i.  Diarrhot  i  fufa.  Feces  of  common  quality,  but  im- 
moderately loofe  and  copious. 

a.  Diarrhoea  biliofa.  Fasces  loofe,  copious,  and  pecu- 
liarly yellow. 

$.  Diarrhoea  mucofa.  Dejections  confiding  of,  or  con- 
taining, a  copious  difcharge  of  mucus.  This  is  afcribed 
by  CuTlcn  to  acrid  ingefta,  or  taking  cold,  particularly  in 
the  feet.  When  produced  by  cold,  it  forms  the  Ca- 
tarrbus  intcftinorum  of  various  authors  <  the  motion* 
are  acrid,  often  with  but  little  bilious  tinge,  and  tbe 
lower  part  of  tbe  rectum  is  excoriated,  like  the  noftril* 
in  a  coryza. 

4-  Diarrhoea  chylofa.  The  dejection*  milky  or  chyli- 
form. 

5.  Diarrhoea  lienteria.  The  dejections  confiding  of 
the  aliment  palled  rapidly  and  with  little  change. 

6.  Diarrhoea  lerofa,  the  watery  loofenefs,  in  which  the 
dejections  are  almoft  entirely  liquid.  It  i*  frequently 
metaftatic,  and  (till  oftener  produced  by  elaterium,  or. 
otherdraftic purgatives.  Sometimes  urinous,  occafionally 
tinged  with  blood. 

Diarrhcea  is  a  leading  and  characteriftic  fymptom  in 
many  diforders,  both  acute  and  chronic,  general  and  lo- 
cal. This  genus  is  robe  diftinguifhed  from  the  foregoing 
by  being  generally  without  fever,  and  by  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations confifting  of  the  natural  feculent  matter,  though 
in  a  more  liquid  date  ;  and  by  the  abfencc  of  ttntj'mut,  or 
violent  bearing  down,  which  attends  Dyfentery.  There 
is  alfo  in  the  Tatter  diforder  more  fe*ere  griping  than  in 
Diarrhcea  :  but  this  occafionally  occurs  in  the  Diarrhcea, 
and  therefore  is  not  a  decilive  difiinction.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  as  we  faid  before,  a  mutual  alliance  between  the 
two  difeafes,  which  occafionally  pals  into  each  other ;  a 
diarrhecj,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  fometime* 
being  converted  into  dyfentery  j  and  a  dyfentery,  when 
its  worft  fyraptoms  have  been  fubdued,  fometimes  leav- 
ing a  diarrhcea  behind. 

The  cflential  part  of  Ibis  difeafe,  in  all  the  fpecies  we 
have  enumerated,  confifts  in  a  preternatural  increafc  of 
tbe  periltaltic  motion,  and  of  thefecretions,  iu  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  inteftinat  canal  j  and  the  predifpo- 
(ing  caufc  of  the  difeafe  is  a  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
inteftines,  and  of  tbe  secreting  veflels  which  open  upon 
tbeir  internal  furfacc. 
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The  feveral  exciting  cauSes  of  diarrhoea  may  be  referred 
to  two  different  claffes.  The  firft  coraprifes  diforders  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  which,  either  from  a  fympathy 
of  the  inteftines  with  tbefe  parts,  or  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  fyftem  at  large,  occafion  an  increafed  action 
of  the  inteftines,  without  the  transference  of  any  Simu- 
lant matter  from  the  primary  difeafed  part  to  them* 
Thus,  the  general  fympathy  of  the  inteftines  is  often  ma- 
iiifefted  in  perfons  under  the  influence  of  certain  palTions 
of  the  mind,  as  anger,  fear,  and  fome  others,  which  oc- 
casionally excite  a  diarrhoea.  And  among  the  diSeafes  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  which  affect  the  inteftines,  the  ir- 
ritation of  dentition,  in  infants,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  fa- 
miliar illuftration,  as  it  is  feldom  difficult  and  painful 
without  occaGoning  diarrhcea.  The  fympathy  between 
the  (kin  and  the  bowels  is  particularly  great  in  many  in- 
dividuals, fo  that  a  chill,  or  the  application  of  cold  and 
moifture,  especially  to  the  feet,  will  generally  excite  a 
diarrhcea  :  and  the  fame  fympathy  is  fhown  in  others  by 
the  occurrence  of  diarrhcea  from  the  fupprefTion  of  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  or  the  flopping  of  profuSe  or  habitual 
discharges  from  fores,  &c. 

The  fecond  claU  of  occafional  caufes  of  the  increafed 
action  of  the  inteftines,  confiftsof  the  ftimuli  which  are 
applied  directly  to  the  inteftines  themfelves  :  and  thefe  are 
of  various  kinds.  They  may  be  fubftances  introduced 
by  the  mouth,  as  indigeftible  aliment,  purges,  &c.  or 
poured  into  the  inteftines  by  the  feveral  excretories  open- 
ing into  them,  as  the  fecretions  of  the  liver,  &c. 

Diarrhcea,  when  it  occurs  in  fevers,  is  often  a  very  un- 
manageable and  dangerous  fymptom.  After  the  meafles 
it  is  often  Salutary  j  but  in  many  inftances  it  has  proved 
more  fatal  than  the  difeafe  ittclf,  as  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  in  the  fatal  epidemic  meafles  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Helena  in  the  year  1S07.  Diarrhcea  is  one  of  the  molt 
common  diforders  attendant  on  difficult  dentition  in 
children  1  in  fact,  alraoft  every  irritation  which  excites 
feverifhnefs  in  young  children,  is  apt  to  occafion  it.  It 
is  likewife  a  Symptom  of  the prefence  of  worms  in  the  in- 
teftines. In  the  laft  ft  age  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  is  liable  to  alternate  with 
the  colliquative 
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The  leading  indications  of  the  cure  of  diarrhcea  will 
turn  upon  one  or  other  of  the  following  circu inftances. 
Whether  It  appear  toarifefrom,  1.  a  morbid  irritability 
of  the  inteftines;  a.  a  preternatural  ftimulus  applied  to 
them  ;  or,  3.  a  combination  of  thefe  two.  The  firft  in- 
dication will  require  the  irritability  to  he  allayed  ;  the  fe- 
cond, that  the  offending  matter  be  expelled,  or  its  acri- 
mony corrected  ;  and  the  third  will  demand  a  mixed  plan, 
confining  of  the  other  two,  cither  jointly  or  alternately, 
together  with  an  attention  to  the  State  of  other  func- 
tions and  organs,  which  may  affect  that  of  the  prim*  v'ut. 

The  means  adapted  to  fulfil  the  firft  indication,  or  to 
allay  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  inteftines.  will  confift 
in  the  adminiftration  of  opiates.  In  molt  of  the  forms 
of  diarrhcea,  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  are  a  good  aftrin- 
gent.  In  the  cafes  of  D.  mucofa  orD.  lienteria,  efpecially 
when  it  has  arifen  from  acrid  purgation,  conftituting  a 
hypercatharfis,  and  in  all  inftances  of  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea, the  adminiftration  of  opiates  is  particularly  rcqtiilite. 
The  vicarious  discharge  mutt  be  Solicited  to  the  (kin  by 
warm  bathing  and  fudorifics;  and,  if  disorganization  is 
threatened,  the  ufe  of  calomel,  as  in  dyfentcry,  muft  be 
reforted  to. 

The  means  adapted  to  fulfil  the  fecond  indication,  of 
removing  a  preternatural  ftimulus  from  the  inteftines, 
confift  in  tbe  adminiftration  of  evacuants,  or  correctors 
of  acrimony.  Hence  tbe  ufe  of  emetics,  of  purgatives, 
of  cly Iters,  with  the  one  view;  and  of  mucilaginous  di- 
luents, alkalies,  and  abforbents,  with  the  other. 

The  acrimony,  which  excites  diarrhcea,  efpecially  in 
children,  is  mod  commonly  of  an  acid  nature,  and  is  ge 
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the  food.  Alkaline  and  abforbent  medicines  tend  to  neu- 
tralize it,  and  therefore  to  remove  the  irritation  of  this 
acrimonious  caufe  of  diarrhcea.  Cordials  and  ftimu- 
lants  alfo  are  ufeful  auxiliaries  in  removing  Such  a  di- 
arrhcea. 

When  the  third  indication  occurs ;  when  there  is,  at 
tbe  fame  time,  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  inteftines,  and 
an  unuSual  ftimulus  applied  to  tbem,  the  latter  muft  be 
removed  or  corrected,  where  that  is  practicable,  by  eva- 
cuants or  other  means,  and  the  irritability  moderated. 
Abforbents,  fuch  as  preparations  of  chalk,  teftaceous 
powders,  lime-water  taken  with  milk,  &c.  will  tend  to 
correct  any  acid  acrimony  that  may  be  formed  in  the  ca- 
nal ;  while  gentle  laxatives  may  be  combined  with  them, 
fucb  as  rhubarb.  Thefe  are  principally  indicated  in  cafes  of 
chronic  diarrhcea,  and  in  debilitated  habits.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  fluids  to  the  (kin,  by  diaphoretics,  by  warm- 
bathing,  by  reftoring  SuppreSfed  discharges,  or  fubftitut- 
ing  fucb  as  may  be  equivalent,  by  warm  clothing,  friction, 
and  the  exeTcife  of  geflation,  will  aid  in  fulfilling  this  in- 
dication ;  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  occurrence  of  di- 
arrhcea is  obvioufly  connected  with  the  application  of 
cold,  the  fuppreflion  of  cutaneous  excretions,  or  with  a 
generally  debilitated  habit.  This  purpofe  is  alfo  more 
effectually  accomplished,  when  a  courfe  of  Suitable  diet 
is  purfued  at  the  fame  time  ;  efpecially  the  ufe  of  milk, 
rice,  the  amylaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  arrow- 
root, tapioca,  fago,  &c.  with  animal  broths  and  jellies. 
Dr.  Heberden  recommends  the  combination  of  Spices 
with  the  vegetable  mucilages,  as  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
&c.  or  the  combination  of  cretaceous  medicines  with 
fpices  and  opiates.  He  alfo  advifes  the  ufe  of  a  fpoonfui 
of  mutton  Suet,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  milk, 
twice  a-day,  both  as  medicine  and  nutriment  to  a  patient 
under  chronic  diarrhcea. 

Dr.  Good  mentions  a  cafe  of  D.  ferofa,  which  occurred 
to  himfclf  in  1806.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman, 
aged  twenty-four ;  tbe  disorder  had  contiuued  for  ten 
years,  and  had  never  produced  fewer  than  nine  or  ten 
watery  (tools  a-day,  Sometimes  tinged  with  blood.  She 
was  often  in  great  Spafmodic  pain  in  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
tines ;  and  had  tried  a  long  lift  of  aftringents,  anodynes, 
and  other  medicines,  to  little  purpofe.  She  was  much 
reduced  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  cafe  of  great  local  ir- 
ritation from  local  debility.  Gentle  Simulants  were  here 
of  eflential  Service  ;  and  the  difeafe -gradually  yielded  to 
camphor  mixture  and  pills  of  tbe  reunous  gums. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  common  complaint  among  infants.  The 
natural  appearance  of  the  itools  is  altered  from  the  bright 
orange  colour,  pulpy  and  curdled  confidence,  and  inoffen- 
five  Smell ;  and  tbey  become  green,  (limy,  and  at  tbe  fame 
time  emit  a  four  Smell,  which  arifes  from  the  prevalence 
of  acidity  in  the  firft  paflages.  The  complaint  is  not 
often  dangerous )  it  generally  yields  to  a  laxative  com- 
posed of  a  little  magncfia  and  rhubarb.  But  the  nurfe's 
food  Should  be  regulated;  and  the  infant  ought  to  have 
no  other  food,  in  addition  to  the  milk,  than  arrow. root. 

This  complaint  generally  arifes  from  ex  polo  re  to  cold, 
or  from  fome  irritation  or  accumulation  iu  the  bowels. 
The  linen  and  ftools  are  ftrcaked  with  blood  1  and  there 
is  violent  pain,  or  fymptoms  of  fever.  Where  (limy 
ftools  are  of  the  colour  of  clay,  and  emit  a  putrid  (met I, 
the  infant  Soon  becomes  emaciated  ;  and  the  diSeaSe  of- 
ten terminates  fatally,  though  its  progreSs  be  flow. 

As  the  diforder  proceeds,  very  unfavourable  fymptoms 
occur,  fuch  as  emaciation  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin.  Swel- 
ling or  fhrinking  of  tbe  belly,  with  an  altered  appear- 
ance of  the  countenance  1  and  there  iaa  conttant  fretting 
or  peevimnefs  of  temper.  Swellings  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  and  a  little  uneafjneSs  of  breathing,  as  if  there 
were  a  flight  tendency  to  cough,  are  alfo  very  unfavour- 
able Symptoms.  In  many  of  thefe  cafes  tbe  purging  it 
the  effect  of  a  difeafed  ftate  of  fome  of  the  digcftive  or- 
gans, or  of  the  mcfenteric  glands ;  but  in  others  it 
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continued  lift  of  alterative  medicine*,  which  maintain 
a  ffeady  but  gentle  action  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
t  he  adjoining  vifcera,  fee  ms  to  he  the  molt  fuccefifiil  treat- 
ment. At  the  fame  time  we  mtift  correct  and  modify  their 
operation  according  to  ciuiimfhricf  s,  ami  palliate  urgent 
fyvnptoms.  The  oLcafion.il  ufe  of  injections  of  thin 
llarch  and  J;iiiii,iiiiini,  in  lhe  proportion  of  eight  or  ten 
drop*  of  the  latter  to  two  rable-lpocmfins  of  the  former, 
may  itkewife  be  employed. 

A  fevcre  and  oftm  I  Hal  fpecies  of  diarrhoea  i»  known 
in'Scotl.ind  by  the  name  of  the  "  weaning  brafh."  It  oc- 
curs after  weaning  a  child  too  luddenly,  efpecially  at  an 
unfavourable  Icalun,  as  the  autumn.  It  commences 
sometimes  two  or  three  days  alter  weaning,  but  fre- 
quently not  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with  a  purging  and 
griping,  and.  green  ftoolt.  If  this  be  neglected,  the 
symptoms  incrtalc.  retching  and  vomiting  fupervene,  fol- 
lowed la  .1  loathing  of  every  kind  of  food,  emaciation 
and  foftnets  of  the  fltfli,  relilefTnefs,  thirft,  and  fever  of  a 
hectic  character.  Km  the  mofc  characteriftic  fymptom  of 
this  dileafc  it  a  eonftant  pe«vi(hneft,  the  effect  of  uncea- 
sing griping  pain,  exprelfed  by  the  whine  of  the  child, 
but  efpecially  by  the  fettled  difcontent  of  it*  feature*. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  the  evacuations  from  the 
belly  (how  very  different  actions  of  the  interlines,  and 
great  changes  in  the  biliary  fecretion  ;  for  they  are  fome- 
timcs  of  a  natural  colour,  at  other  times  llimy  and  alh- 
coloured,  and  fometimes  lientetic.  The  difeafe  feldom 
proves  fatal  before  the  lixth.or  feventh  week  j  but  fome- 
times  an  earlier  termination  is  luddenly  produced  by  in- 
ccfTant  vomiting  and  purging,  or  by  convulfions,  from 
the  extreme  irritation  in  the  bowels. 

On  dillection,  the  inteftinal  canal,  from  the  ftomach 
downward,  is  found  abounding  with  lingular  contractions, 
and  has  in  its  courfe  one  or  more  intns-fufceptions;  the 
liver  is  firm,  larger  than  natural,  and  of  a  bright-red  co- 
lour ;  and  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  enlarged,  contains  a 
^lark-green  bile.  In  fome  cafes  the  melenteric  glands 
have  been  found  fwellcd  and  inflamed  ;  in  others,  bow- 
ever,  fcarcely  enlarged,  and  having  no  appearance  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  difeafe 
is  owing  to  the  morbid  lUte  of  tbe  liver,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremely irritable  Date  of  the  whole  abdominal  vifcera, 
marked  by  the  ipafmodic  contractions  and  intus-fufcep* 
Hons,  &c.  is  Derationed  by  fympathetic  irritation. 

The  diet  fliould  coiifift  of  eggs,  the  finer  kind  of  light 
fhip-bifcuit,  or  arrow-root,  cutturd,  the  juice  of  lean  meat, 
plain  animal  jellies,  broths  freed  from  their  oily  part,  and 
milk.  The  brcjli-milk  might  perhaps  be  reftored  with 
advantage.  Vegetables  of  all  forts,  particularly  fruits, 
acids,  and  commit  ions  of  which  fugar  or  butter  forma 
part,  and  fermented  liquors  of  every  kind,  fhould  be 
Itriclly  prohibited.  The  feet  fliould  be  kept  warm  by 
woollen -Hackings,  and  rhnnel  worn  nexr  the  (kin;  and 
the  warm  bath  :md  fomentations  may  be  frequently  uled 
to  alleviate  the  f  nntiuual  ipalins.  Small  doles  of  calomel 
are  ho  we  vert  he  molt  effectual  remedy  agaiuft  the  weaning 
brath,  at  agaimt  other  chronic  forms  of  bilious  diarrhcea. 
We  may  generally  give  half  a  grain  of  calomel  morningand 
evening,  or  a  grain  every  night,  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
After  the  third  or  fourth  dofe,  there  is  generally  a  great 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  alvine  difchargc;  it  becomes 
of  a  dark  mahogany-colour,  and  is  in  general  more  offen- 
ftve.  When  this  change  take*  place,  it  produces  a  favour- 
sble  change  in  the  dilorder.  Soon  afterwards,  the  chil- 
dren become  free  from  fever,  more  placid  ;  and  in  a  day 
or  too  more  their  appetite  returns,  with  their  former 
complexion,  anc:  every  other  dcmoiiitration  of  health. 

Connected- with  diarrhcea,  we  have  to  notice  a  com. 
t>laint  of  the  bowels  clearly  defcribed  of  late  by  Dr. 
Powell.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  confilU  in  a  dilcaied  fe- 
tretion  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary  c.tnal  ; 
the  matter  evacuated  being  of  a  fubliantid  form,  and 
confuting  of  layer,  of  calculable  lynipn  moulded  into 
ti>*  form  of  the.  iitceatinai  cavities,    TJifl  lame  matter  is 
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often  formed  towards  the  termination  of  dyfentery,  slid 
Villermi  (Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates)  fays,  "  I  have 
had  occafion  to  fee  great  quantities  of  thefe  adventitious 
membranes  palled  by  ftoot,  in  the  colic  of  Madrid.  They 
were  generally  or  a  gelatinous  confidence,  and  enveloped 
in  mucus.  One  of  theie  exhibited  an  exact  mould  of  the 
interline,  being  tubular. and  fome  inches  in  length."  In 
this  cafe  it  is  ealily  referred  to  throwing  out  of  lymph,  a 
confequenceof  iiirl.tmmatton.  In  the  complaint  in  quef- 
tion,  it  does  however  follow  inflammatory  action.  In- 
deed we  meet  with  the  lame  membraneous  fubrtance*  in 
fedemtary  perfons,  efpecially  female:,  who  have  languid 
and  imperfect  digelHon,  with  a  torpid  (late  of  the  biliary 
and  inteftinal  fecretion*.  Here  gelatinous  concretion* 
would  appear  to  take  place  on  the  internal  furi'ace  of  the- 
interlines,  and  even  the  hepatic  ducts  themfelves,  from 
mere  remora  of  the  fluids  and  want  of  energy  in  the  se- 
cretory glands  and  organs.  Sometimes  thefe  fUk.es  are 
confiderablc ;  and,  when  developed  in  water,  represent 
entire  tubes  broken  off  irregularly  at  the  ends;  which 
has  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  they  were  portion* 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inteflines. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  referable  very  clofely 
tbofe  which  attend  the  paffing  of  gall-ftoncs  {  fo  muoh  fo, 
indeed,  that  Dr.  Powell  fays,  "  Whenever  violent  pain 
takes  place  in  the  epigariric  region  of  the  abdomen,  exa- 
cerbating in  paroxyfms  accompanied  by  ficknefs,  yellow- 
nefs  of  the  eye*  and  Ikin,  ana  urine,  by  clay-coloured 
faeces,  and  without  any  proportionate  iocrealeof  action 
in  the  circulation,  biliary  concretions  are  fuppofed  to 
be  forcing  through  the  duflt -t  and,  when  thefe  fymptom* 
abate,  it  is  inferred  that  their  paffage  into  the  duodenum 
has  been  effected."  In  the  cafe  of  biliary  concretions, 
however,  we  naturally  expect  a  repetition  of  attacks,  and 
no  very  fpeedy  termination  of  the  patient's  fufferingai 
on  tbe  contrary,  the  fort  of  attack  here  defcribed  is  mora 
infulated,  and,  when  once  it  has  palled,  its  recurrence  i* 
by  no  means  equally  to  be  dreaded  as  is  that  of  the 
former. 

In  eitablifhing  hit  diagnosis  more  particularly,  however, 
Dr.  Powell  directs  the  ufual  large  pan  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  the  txcet  to  be  Hi r red  in  it,  after  which  the 
water  has  been  left  to  reft  long  enough  to  afcertain  whe- 
ther the  concretions,  as  they  often  do,  have  rifen  to  tbe 
furface.  This  water  he  pours  off;  and  repeated  fimilar 
affufion*  are  made,  time  being  allowed  forfubfidence  be- 
tween each.  The  refidue  is  then  to  be  examined.  This 
refidue,  in  the  cafes  to  which  the  author  refers,  "  has 
exhibited  a  Urge  quantity  of  Hakes,  mottly  turned  into 
irregular  (hapes,  and  appearing  to  have  formed  parts  of  an 
extenfive  adventitious  membrane  of  no  great  tenacity  or 
firmnefs."  In  the  firft.  cafe  that  came  under  Dr.  Powell's 
notice,  this  membrane  was  paffed  in  perfect  tubes,  "  fome 
of  them  full  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  certainly  fuflicient 
in  quantity  to  have  lined  the  whole  inteftinal  canal."  In 
the  others  alfo,  tbe  aggregate  quantity  has  been  very 
large,  and  continued  to  come  away  for  many  days,  in  ir- 
regular thin  Aakes,  of  but  one  or  two  inches  in  extent, 
and  not  perfectly  tubular.  Dr.  P.  has  definitely  exa- 
mined four  fuch  cafes,  in  all  of  which  the  leading  fymp- 
tom* led  bim  to  fufpect  the  paffage  of  biliary  concretions 
at  the  time.  They  were  all  adult  females.  In  but  one 
of  thefe  our  author  had  been  consulted  tor  )itevtont  ill 
health.  "  She.  had  frequently  luffcred  from  occtnonal 
pain  in  t!:e  intefrint-i,  and  derangement  or  her  powers  of 
digestion.  *i:ti  n-.t^ence  and  a  .cue  ot  i'u fVcc.it ion.  She 
w  ;s  ilrjis  relieved,  at  the  tir:ic,  by  r.-.ild  opening  medi- 
cine, ami  believed  lieririt  abie  to  jitci  tnt  the  attacks  uf 
pun  rrom  -ncrcaiing  to  any  lenous  degree  of  vmienca, 
t.v  repe.-,'ir,g  it  -iccording  to  circumiiancci.  A  ilru.Ur 
biltory  of  li.ir.dny  to  frequent  recurrence  of  pain,  .ic- 
ccmpauied  by  indigestion,  was  related  to  me  in  the  other 
inllances.  The  more  violent  mr.ure*  under  which  I  law 
all  the  pr.tients,  confined  in  a  fuuden  and  excciTivc  pain 
in  tbe  epigastric  report,  lncreaiiny  "in  psroxyfro*  very  fre- 
quently, 
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nuently,  rather  relieved  by  preflure  of  the  patient  her- 
felf  at  the  time,  but  leaving  great  forcneisandtendcrnrfs 
during  the  intervals.  Thi»  Rate  continued  under  tour 
days;  during  it  the  ftomach  was  very  irritable,  and  the 
tongue  coated  and  clammy.  Jaundice  came  on  at  an 
early  period  ;  and  the  (loots  were  white,  brown,  or  lome- 
wbat  grcenifh,  and  (freaked  in  colour*,  until  the  films 
began  to  pafs,  when  they  were  mixed  with  a  full  furft- 
ciency  of  bile,  but  not  at  firft  of  a  healthy  colour.  The 
pulfe  throughout  was  calm,  moderate,  and  natural,  in 
none  of  the  inftances  amounting  to  90."  There  wits  no 
indication  of  inflammation.  In  one  inftance  Dr.  Powell 
noticed  a  confiderable  hardnefs  and  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles;  in  another  cafe  there  was  fuperadded 
to  the  above  fymptoms  a  difficulty  in  palling  the  urine, 
with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  requiring  the  ufe 
of  the  catheter. 

The  practice  which  appeared  to  Dr.  P.  mod  advan- 
tageous, was  the  Heady  ufe  of  a  mixture  of  the  intufurn 
gentians  compofitum  and  infufuni  fenna,*,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  from  II\x.  to  n\xx.  of  liquor  potallx,  repeated  fo 
as  to  produce  four  or  more  flools  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Under  its  ufe  the  flakes  firft  feparated,  anil  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  in  great  abundance  ;  the  jaundice  disap- 
peared, and  the  patients  recovered  health  and  ftrength. 
.During  the  paroxyfms,  the  warm  bath,  warm  fomenta- 
tions, leeches,  and  blifters,  are  ferviceablc  as  external  re- 
medies 1  and  internally,  we  fhould  attempt  to  allay  the 
pain  and  irritation,  firll  by  pretty  large  dofesof  opium  and 
hvofc'iamus,  and  then  acting  on  the  bowels  pretty 
brilkly  by  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  calomel,  and 
liyofciamu*,  aided  by  purgative  enemas  tofolicit  the  perif- 
taltic  action.  The  recurrence  of  thefe  dillreflingattacki 
can  only  be  prevented  by  regulating  the  ftatc  of  the 
boweis,  and  by  correcting  the  depraved  lecretions  them- 
felves.  This  is  to  be  done  by  ftnet  regimen,  great  atten- 
tion to  the  functions  of  the  (kin,  and  by  fuch  remedies 
as  act  on  the  biliary  fecretion.  In  conjunction  with  thole 
meafures,  a  fleady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  bath  lias  been  ufed  in  obflinate  cafe*  with 
fuccefs. 

Genus  X.  Cholera  ;  [fuppofed  by  Celfus  to  be  derived 
from  ^«Xii,  bile,  and  fiy,  to  flow,  (literary  bile- flu  ;)  but 
Trallian  traces  it  from  jq«>i»c,  an  interline,  and  fin,  (li- 
terally boueljivr;)  a  derivation  which  agree*  better  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  difeafe.]  Purring  and  Vomiting  ; 
wind  and  cramp  in  the  ftoruacb  and  bowels. 

The  caufeof  cholera  is,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  re- 
ferrible,  in  common  with  dyfentery,  to  a  dilturbed  ftjte 
of  circulation,  induced  in  the  firft  inftance  by  inaction 
and  conftriflion  of  the  veiTels  of  the  fkin,  and  thereby 
communicatinga  plethoric  Hate  to  the  abdominal  vifcera. 
In  cholera,  however,  the  dileafe  affects  more  feverely  the 
Hver  and  fuperior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
lower  bowels  feem  influenced  but  in  a  minor  degree.  In 
rnitd  cafe*,  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the  liver  unload*  by  fe- 
cretion, and  the  bile  is  evacuated  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing. In  cafes  of  extreme  violence,  however,  no  fuch 
effect  take*  place  j  and  hence  the  old  authors  feem  to  have 
fallen  into  a  great  error  in  attributing  cholera  to  increafed 
fecretion  of  bile  :  for,  a*  the  colon  rul  practitioners  have 
well  fhown,  a  copious  flow  of  this  fecretion  is  rather  to  be 
coafidered  as  falutary  or  critical  than  indicative  of  the 
difeafe  in  queftion.    We  have  three  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

1.  Cholera  vulgaris,  or  Cholera  morbus.  Specific  cha- 
racter — Vomiting  and  purging  frequent  and  copious. 
The  following  excellent  defcription  of  this  difeafe  i* 
copied  from  Sydenham.  He  fays,  *'  Malum  ipfum  facile 
cognofcitur,  adfunt  enim  vomitu*  enormcs,  ac  pravorum 
liuniorum  cum  maxima  difficultate  et  anguftia  per  alvum 
deieilio}  cardialgia,  fitis.  Pulfu*  celerac  frequens,  cum 
aeltu  et  anxietate,  non  raro  ctiam  parvu*  et  inxqualis, 
infupcr  et  naufea  moleftiflima,  fudor  interdum  diaphore- 
ticu«,  crurum  et  bracbiorum  contraftura,  animi  deli- 
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qutum,  partium  extremarum  frigtditas,  cum  aliis  not* 
fymptomatihus,  qua:  adft.-mte*  magnopere  pertcrrefa- 
ciunt,  atque  eciam  anj;urto  viginti  quituor  horarum  fpa- 
tig  a:grum  intcrimanr."  Tlie  practitioner*  who  followed 
Sydenham  described  the  difeafe  as  attended  from  the  firft 
by  bi/ioui  vomiting  t  but  later  writers  deny  this.  And 
that  clofe  ohf'erviT  of  nature,  Aretariu,  fays,  "In  primis 
quse  evomuntur,  nj'itr  Jbnilia  funl ;  qua:  anus  effundir, 
llercorea,  liquida,  tctrinue  odoris  fcntiuntur.  Siquidem 
longa  cruditas  id  malum  excitavir,  quo  fi  per  clyftercm 
tlii.inter,  prima  pitu't'ofii,  nut  hit'mjtt  feruntur." 

x.  Cholera  flntuleiit.i,  windy  or  dry  cholera.  The 
vomiting  and  purging  rare  or  abfent ;  great  and  opprcltive 
flatulence  ;  retching  ;  flatulent  drjectiont  and  eructations. 
Sydenham  fays,  that  in  the  epidemic  cholera  of  16(9  he 
met  with  but  a  (ingle  inftance  of  the  dry  or  flatulent  ipe- 
c'tes.  It  feem*,  indeed,  a  difeafe  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
1  tie  discriminating  {ym\>tom,Jlutulcncf,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  ('wallowed  food. 

3.  Cholera  fpafmodica,  Indian  cholera  ;  emphatically 
called  "mort  de  chicn."  The  dejection*  watery;  inef- 
fectual retching;  fp-ifmt  Aiecefiive  and  violent,  commen- 
cing in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  mufcles.  We  copy 
the  ample  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady from  the  authentic  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cho- 
lera which  raged  throughout  Hindoflan  and  the  peninfula 
of  India,  in  1817,  iS,  and  19  ;  publiflied  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bombay  government. 

"The  attack  was  generally  ufher-d  in  by  a  fenfeof 
weaknefs,  trembling,  giddinefs,  naufea,  violent  retching, 
vomiting,  and  purging,  of  a  watery,  (larchy,  whey-co- 
loured or  greeniflt,  fluid.  Thefe  fymptoms  were  accom- 
panied or  quickly  followed  by  fevere  cramps,  generally 
beginning  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  nnd  thence  extending 
to  the  wrifts  and  fore' arms,  calves  of  the  legs,  thighs, ab- 
domen, and  lower  part  of  the  thorax.  Thefe  were  foon 
Succeeded  by  pain,  conftriction,  and  op  predion  of  ftomacli 
and  pericardium;  great  fenl'e  of  internal  heat;  inordi- 
nate thirft,  and  inceffant  calls  for  cold  water,  which  was 
no  fooner  fwallowcd  than  rejected,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  phlegm,  or  wliitifh  fluid,  like  fecthtngs  of  oatmeal. 
The  action  of  the  heart  ar.d  arteries  now  nearly  cealed  ; 
the  pulfe  either  became  altogether  imperceptible  at  the 
wrifis  and  temples,  or  fo  weak  as  to  give  to  the  finger 
only  an  indistinct  feeling  of  fluttering.  The  refpiration 
was  laborious  and  hurried,  fometimes  with  long  and  fre- 
quently-broken inspirations.  The  fkin  grew  cold,  clam- 
my, covered  with  large  drops  of  fwcat ;  dank  and  dita- 
greeablc  to  the  (eel,  and  di'coloured  of  a  bluifh,  purple, 
or  livid,  hue.  There  was  great  and  fudden  probation  of 
strength,  anguifh,  and  agitation.  The  countenance  be- 
came collapfed;  the  eyes  fulfilled,  fixed  and  glafl'y,  or 
heavy  and  dull;  funk  in  their  rockets,  and  furrounJcd 
by  dark  circles  ;  the  cheeks  and  lips  livid  and  bloodleft ; 
and  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  nearly  devoid  of  feeling. 
In  feeble  habits,  where  the  attack  was  exceedingly  vio. 
rent,  and  unreftfled  by  medicine,  the  fecne  was  foon 
doled.  The  circulation  and  animal  heat  never  returned ; 
the  vomiting  and  purging  continued,  with  thirft  and 
reftleffhefs;  the  patient  became  delirious  or  infenfible, 
with  hi*  eyes  fixed  in  a  vacant  (fare,  and  funk  down  in 
the  bed;  the  fpa(m*  increafed,  generally  within  four  or 
five  hour*. 

"The  difeafe,  fometimes  at  once,  and  as  if  it  were  mo- 
mentarily, feized  perfuns  in  perfect  health  ;  at  other 
time*,  thofe  who  had  been  debilitated  by  previous  bodily 
ailment;  and  individuals  in  the  latter  predicament  gene- 
rally funk  under  the  attack.  Sometimes  the  ftomacli  and 
bowels  were  d i ford e red  for  fome  day*  before  the  attack, 
which  would  then,  in  a  moment,  come  on  in  full  force, 
and  fpeedily  reduce  the  patients  to  extremities. 

"Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  difeafe  where 
it  cut  off  the  patient  in  it*  earlier  ftages.  The  primary 
fymptoms,  however,  in  m.-.ny  cafes,  admitted  of  coniidcr- 
able  variety.  Sometimes  the  licknefs  and  loofenefs  were 
Tt  preceded 
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preceded  by  fpafms;  fometimrs  the  pstient  funk  at  once, 
after  psfling  off  a  CmiU  quantity  of  colourirls  fluid,  by 
vomiting  ar.d  (tool  Tlic  matter  vomited  in  the  early 
Wages  was,  in  molt  cafes,  colnurlef*  or  milky;  fometimes 
it  was  green.  In  like  manner,  thedijecYions  were  ufually 
watery  and  muddy ;  fomenmcs  red  and  bloody  ;  and,  in 
a  few  cafes,  tliey  confined  of  a  greenilh  pulp,  like  half- 
tligefled  vegetables.  In  no  iiift,n;ce  was  feculent  matter 
palled  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe.  Tliecr;inip* 
ufually  began  in  the  extremities,  and  thence  gradually 
crept  to  the  trunk  ;  fometimes  they  were  Simultaneous 
in  both;  and  fometimes  the  order  of  fucceffion  was  re- 
Tcrftd  j  ti  e  alidtnun  being  mil  afTi-fled,  and  then  the 
Kinds  anil  feet.  Thefc  fpalms  hardly  amounted  to  ge- 
neral convulfion.  They  feemcd  rather  affections  of  in- 
dividual mufclcs,  and  of  particular  fets  of  fibres  of  thofe 
mufclet,  caufing  thrilling  and  quivering  in  the  affected 
parts,  like  the  flelh  of  crimped  falmon  }  and  firmly  ftif- 
fening  and  contorting  the  toes  and  fingers.  The  patient 
always  complained  of  pain  acrof's  the  belly,  which  was 
generally  painful  to  the  touch,  and  fometimes  hard  and 
drawn  back  towards  the  fpine.  The  burning  fenfation 
in  the  flomach  and  bowels  was  always  prefent;  and  at 
times  extended  along  the  cardia  and  cefophagus  to  the 
throat.  The  powers  of  voluntary  motion  were,  in  every 
inftance,  impaired  ;  and  the  mind  obfeured.  The  patient 
ftaggered  likes  drunken  man,  or  fell  down  like  a  helplcfs 
child.  Hcad-ach  over  one  or  both  eyes  fometimes,  but 
rarely,  occurred.  The  pulfe,  when  to  be  felt,  was  gene- 
rally regular,  and  extremely  feeble,  fometimes  foft ;  not 
very  quick  ;  ufually  ranging  from  go  to  100.  In  a  few 
rnltances,  it  role  to  140  or  150  fhortly  before  death. 
Then  it  was  indillinct,  (mall,  feeble,  and  irregular.  Some- 
times very  rapid,  then  (low  for  one  or  two  beats.  The 
mouth  was  hot  and  dry  ;  the  tongue  parched,  and  deeply 
furred,  white,  yellow,  red,  or  brown.  The  urine  at  firft 
generally  limpid,  and  freely  palled  ;  fometimes  fcanty, 
with  fuch  difficulty  as  almoft  to  amount  to  ftrangury; 
and  fometimes  hardly  fecreted  in  any  quantity,  as  if  the 
kidneys  had  ceafed  to  perform  their  office.  In  a  few  cafes, 
the  hands  were  tremulous  ;  in  others,  the  patient  de- 
clared himfrlf  free  from  pain  and  uncafinefs,  when  want 
of  pulfe,  cold  (kin,  and  anxiety  of  features,  portended 
fpeedy  death.  The  cramp  was  invariably  increafed  upon 
moving. 

"  Where  the  ftrrngth  of  the  patient's  conftitution,  or 
cf  the  curative  means  adminiftercd,  were,  although  ina- 
dequate wholly  to  fubdue  the  difeafe,  fufficicnt  to  relift 
the  violence  of  its  onfet,  nature  made  various  efforts  to 
rally  ;  and  held  out  ftrong,  but  fallacious,  promifes  of 
returning  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  heat  was  fometimes 
wholly,  at  others  partially,  reftored  ;  the  cheft  and  abdo- 
men in  the  latter  cafe  becoming  warm,  wbillt  the  limbs 
kept  deadly  cold.  The  pulfe  would  return ;  grow  mo- 
derate and  full  j  the  vomiting  and  cramps  difappear  ;  the 
naufea  diminifli,  and  the  (tools  become  green,  pitchy,  and 
even  feculent ;  and  with  all  tttefe  favourable  appearances, 
the  patient  would  fuddenly  relapfc  j  chills,  hiccup,  want 
of  deep  and  anxiety,  would  arife  ;  the  vomiting,  oppref- 
lion,  and  infenfibility,  return  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  termi- 
nate in  death. 

"When  the  diforder  ran  its  full  courfe,  the  following 
appearances  prefent'ed  thetnfelvcs.  What  may  be  termed 
the  cold  Wage,  or  the  (late  of  collapfe,  ufually  laded  from 
twcnty.four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  feldom  of 
more  than  three  complete  days'  duration.  Throughout 
the  firft  twenty-four  hours,  nearly  all  the  fymptoms  of 
deadly  oppreflton,  the  cold  flcin,  tecbie  pulfe,  vomiting 
and  purging,  cramps,  thirft,  .and  anguifh,  continued  un- 
tfiminiOicd.  When  the  fyftem  (hewed  fymptoms  of  re- 
vival, the  vital  powers  began  to  rally,  the  circulation  and 
heat  to  be  reftored  j  and  the  fpafms  and  ficknefs  to  be 
conlidcrably  diminifhed.  The  warmth  gradually  re- 
turned ;  the  pulfe  rofe  in  Arcngth  and  fullnefs,  and  then 
became  (harp,  and  fometimes  hard.  The  tongue  grew 
more  deeply  furred  j  the  third  continued,  with  lefs  uau- 


fea.  The  (tools  were  no  longer  like  water;  they  became 
firft  brown  and  watery  5  then  dark,  black,  and  pitchy  ; 
and  the  bowels,  during  many  days,  continued  todifcharge 
immeufe  loads  of  vitiated  bile,  until,  with  returning 
health,  the  fecrction  of  the  liver  and  other  vifcera  gra>. 
dually  put  on  a  natural  appearance.  The  fever,  which 
invariably  attended  this  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  may 
be  confidercd  to  have  been  rnther  the  refult  ot  nature's 
effort  to  recover  berfelf  from  the  ntde  (bock  which  fhe  had 
fultaincd,  than  as  forming  any  integrant  and  necelTary 
part  of  the  diforder  itfelf.  It  partook  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  common  bilious  attacks  prevalent  in  thefelatitudes. 
There  was  the  hot  dry  (kin  ;  foul,  deeply-furred,  dry, 
tongue  ;  parched  mouth  ;  fick  ftomach  ;  depraved  fees*- 
tions  j  and  quick  variable  pulfe;  fometimes  with  ftupor, 
delirium,  and  other  marked  affections  of  the  brain.  When 
the  diforder  proved  fatal  after  reaching  this  ftage,  the 
tongue,  from  being  cream-coloured,  grew  brown,  and 
fometimes  dark,  hard,  and  more  deeply  furred  ;  the  teeth 
and  lips  were  covered  with  fordes  ;  the  ftate  of  the  (kin 
varied;  chilis,  alternating  with  flume*  of  heat;  the  pulse 
became  weak  and  tremulous ;  catching  of  the  breath  ; 
great  reftlelThefs,  and  deep  moaning,  fucceeded  ;  and  the 
patient  foon  funk,  infenfible,  under  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  frequent  dark  pitchy  alvine  difcharges. 

"Of  thole  who  died,  it  was  believed,  perhaps  rather 
fancifully,  that  the  bodies  fooner  underwent  putrefac- 
tion than  thofe  of  perfons  dying  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumftances  of  mortality.  The  bodies  of  thofe  who  had 
funk  in  the  earlier  flages  of  the  malady,  exhibited  hardly 
any  unhealthy  appearance.  Even  in  them,  however,  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  inteltines  were  paler,  and  more  defen- 
ded with  air,  th^n  ufual ;  and  that  the  abdomen,  upon 
being  laid  open, emitted  a  peculiar  offenfive  odour,  wholly 
different  from  the  ufual  fmell  of  dead  fubjects.  In  the 
bodies  of  thofe  who  had  lived  fome  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  the  ftomach  was  generally  of 
natural  appearance  externally.  The  colour  of  the  in- 
teltines varied  from  deep  rofe  to  a  dark  hue,  according  as 
the  increafed  vafcular  aft  ion  had  been  arterial  or  venous. 
The  ftomach,  on  being  cut  into,  was  found  filled,  fomt- 
timet  with  a  transparent,  a  green,  or  dark,  flaky,  fluid. 
On  removing  this,  its  internal  coats,  in  fome  cafes,  were 
perfectly  healthy;  in  others,  and  more  generally,  they 
were  c roiled  by  Wreaks  of  a  deep  red,  interfperfed  with 
foots  of  inflammation,  made  up  of  tiffucs  of  enlarged  vef- 
fcls.  This  appearance  was  frequently  continued  to  the 
duodenum.  In  a  very  few  cafes,  the  whole  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  ftomach  was  covered  with  coagulable  lymph  ; 
on  removing  which,  a  bloody  gelantine  was  found  laid  on 
the  interior  coat,  in  ridges  or  elevated  Wreaks.  The 
large  inteltine  was  fometimes  filled  with  muddy  fluid, 
.fometimes. livid,  with  dark  bile,  like  tar;  juft  as  the  indi- 
vidual had  died  in  the  earlier  or  later  periods  of  the  at- 
tack. In  molt  cafes,  the  liver  was  enlarged,  and  gorged 
with  blood.  In  a  few,  it  was  large,  foft,  light-coloured, 
with  greyift)  fpots,  and  not  very  turgid.  In  others  again, 
it  was  collaofed  and  flaccid.  The  gall-bladder  was,  with- 
out exception,  full  of  dark-green  or  black  bile.  The 
fpleen  and  thoracic  vifcera  were,  in  general,  healthy.  The 
great  venous  vellels  were  ufually  gorged ;  and,  in  one 
cafe,  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  extremely  turgid. 
The  brain  was  generally  of  natural  appearance.  In  one- 
or  two  inftances,  lymph  was  effufea  between  its  mem- 
branes, near  the  coronal  future,  fo  as  to  caufe  extenfive 
adhefions ;  in  other  cafes,  the  ftnufes,  and  the  veins  lead- 
ing to  them,  were  Huffed  with  very  dark  blood." 

The  treatment  of  cholera  in  each  fpecies  will  be 
founded  on  the  fame  general  principles ;  viz.  to  reftorc 
to  the  (kin  and  external  parts  the  balance  of  aftion  by 
means  of  very-hot  baths,  diaphoretics,  urtication,  &c.  to 
remove  the  plethora  of  the  fyftem,  and  efpecially  of  the 
portal  fyftem,  by  active  bleeding;  and  to  promote  fecre- 
tion  by  mercurial  remedies.  The  combating  of  particu- 
lar fymptoms,  which  is  an  indifpenfable  talk,  will  require 
us  to  adminifter  opium  for  the  allaying  of  fpafm  and 
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nervous  irritation,  and  to  give  emetics  to  provoke,  or 
esTervefcing  medicines  to  rcftrain,  vomiting;  and  To  on.  In 
our  country  the  cure  of  cholera  may,  in  general,  be  effected 
by  diaphoretics,  as  the  pulv.  Doveri.  comp.  fmall  and 
frequent ly-repeated  dofes  of  eolomel,  the  warm  bath, 
cotd  drinks,  and  abftinence ;  after  which,  colnmbo  and 
other  ftimulants  of  the  ftomach  may  be  ufed  to  perfeft 
the  approaches  to  health. 

In  the  Cholera  fpafmodica  we  have  however  a  much 
more  terrible  malady  to  contend  with.  In  the  Report  we 
have  juft  quoted,  we  are  told  that  "the  centre-divifton 
of  the  army,  under  the  commander-in-chief,  exhibited 
■o  awful  fpecimen  of  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe.  It  con- 
lilted  of  lefs  than  10,000  lighting  men  ;  and  the  deaths, 
within  twelve  days,  amounted,  at  the  very  lowcft  cfti- 
mate,  to  jooo  ;  according  to  others,  to  5,  and  even  8oco!" 
The  dread  of  a  mortality  fo  great  wilt,  no  doubt,  Simu- 
late us  to  ufc  themeafures  commonly  fuccefsful  with  the 
uttnoft  care  and  promptnefs;  and,confidering  the  immenfe 
body  of  information  which  we  have  received  from  the  fur- 
geons  who  witnefled  the  ravages  of  the  difeafe  in  the  vail 
population*  of  either  Ind,  we  can  have  little  hefitation 
in  eftahlifhing  therapeutical  dogmas. 

A  meafure  which  ftrikes  at  the  font  and  origo  mali  is 
bleeding.  This  fliould  be  at  once  carried  id  deliquium 
animi,  and  fliould  form  the  firft  part  of  the  treatment. 
The  alleviation  of  pain,  the  reiteration  of  the  biliary  fe- 
cretion  and  of  the  perfpiration,  mult  be  attempted  by 
large  dofes  of  calomel,  varying  from  a  few  grains  to  a 
fcrtiple,  and  combined  with  opium.  Antimony  being 
fcarccly  ever  retained  on  the  ftomach,  the  licknefs  is  to 
be  moderated  by  clyfters  compofed  of  aqueous  folutions 
of  opium,  lince  even  the  latter  fubflance,  in  a  iolid  form, 
is  rejected  when  given  by  the  mouth.  Mr.  J.  Boyle 
(Treatife  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India,  1811.)  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  ficknefs  fliould  by  no  means  be 
checked.  He  lays,  "The  conftant  naufea  and  irritation 
of  ftomach,  which  is  obfcrvable  in  the  early  ftages  of  this 
complaint,  without  full  or  violent  vomiting,  fin*. ply 
(pouting  up,  as  it  were,  any  thing  fwallowed  ;  the  ob- 
struction of  the  biliary  duels  obferved  in  difTection,  and  a 
general  want  of  fuc  eel's  in  practice ;  induced  me  to  cm- 
brace  ideas  perfectly  new  on  the  fubject.  The  obstruc- 
tion cf  the  biliary  duels  I  looked  on  as  a  fource  of  irri- 
tation to  the  nervous  fyflem  generally,  and  the  naufea 
and  licknefs  of  ftomach  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  free  her- 
felf  of  an  unaccuftomed  evil.  In  accounting  for  the 
caufes  of  this  difeafe,  it  has  been  obferved,  and  with 
great  juftice,  that  when,  from  the  exertions  to  vomit, 
bile  makes  its  appearance,  a  favourable  prognolis  may  be 
formed.  Now,  if  the  appearance  of  bile  be  a  falutary 
one,  (and  it  certainly  is,)  why  not  favour  the  progrefs  of 
its  formation,  inftead  of  obstructing  its  paflage  by  the 
administration  of  fedatives  >  We  know  of  nothing  which 
will  in crtafc  the  fecretion  of  bile  fo  quickly  or  fo  effec- 
tually as  the  aft  of  vomiting;  we  alfo  know  the  fympa- 
thy  which  fubfifts  between  the  liver  and  ftomach,  and 
that  derangement  of  either  organ  will  more  or  lefs  af- 
fect both.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  gaftric  derange- 
ment peculiar  to  this  difeafe,  is  not  only  indicative  of 
.  the  exiftence  of  lurking  mifchief,  but  directly  points  to 
the  treatment.  Further,  of  all  the  cafes  of  which  I  have 
feen  or  heard,  there  was  not  one  fatal  termination  after 
bile  had,  in  any  way,  or  by  any  means,  made  its  appear- 


influence  of  the  nitric-acid  bath  ;  and  the  acid  internally 
adminiftercd  likcwife  forms  a  cooling  palatable  drink, 
which  tends  to  reftere  the  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  improves  the  fecretion  of  the  liver. 

With  regard  to  the  contagious  nature  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  reader  is  referred  to  Pyrectica. 

Genus  XI.  Enteroliths,  [from  trriftt,  bowel,  and  Aifief. 
ftone.]  Stony  concretions  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

For  the*  information  under  this  head  we  are  wholly 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mafon  Good  ;  as  no  other  fyftcm  con- 
tains a  fimil.ir  genus.  We  have  therefore  no  fynonymea 
to  put  down.  Dr.  Good  very  juftly  obferves,  that  "almolt 
all  animals  are  endued  with  a  power  of  feparating  or  se- 
cret! tig  lime  and  other  earths  from  the  blood  for  partici- 
lar  purpofei ;  as  that  of  forming  a  fhell  covering  in  infects 
and  worms,  and  of  giving  hardnefs  to  the  bones  in  xjl 
other  animals.  Under  a  morbid  action  of  Angle  organs, 
or  of  the  fyftem  generally,  this  is  often  fecretcd  in  an  un- 
due quantity,  and  poured  forth  into  cavities  where  its 
accumulation  and  crystallization  muft  be  attended  wills 
mifchief.  Such,  at  times,  is  the  cafe  in  refpe.t  to  tlse 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  But,  independently  of  condi- 
tions derived  from  this  fource,  we  often  meet  with  others 
produced  by  an  agglutination  or  Xryftallization  of  the 
juices  which  are  contained  in  the  aliment,  and  which,  not 
unfrcqucntly,  give  immediate  proof  of  their  origin  by 
the  aromatic  tafte,  finell,  or  other  qualities,  which  fuch. 
concretions  exhibit.  There  is  alio  a  third  kind  of  con- 
cretion occafionally  to  be  traced  in  the  iiitcltinal  canal, 
of  a  fofter  ftrutture,  and  cetaceous  or  faponaceous  feel»  , 
which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  the  materials  of  the  feces,  and  conftitute  propcr/fytVu, 
although  this  term  has  not  unfrcqucntly  been  employed 
to  fignify  portions  of  common  la-ces  or  ftcrcoraccoui 
matter  in  an  indurated  ftatc."  Thus,  then,  wc  have  three 
fpecies. 

1.  Enterolithus  bezoardus,  the  intestinal  beiMfi  in 
concentric  layers  clofcly  agglutinated  or  crystallized  ;  ca- 
pable of  a  fine  polifh  -  frequently  with  a  metallic  luftre 
on  the  furface  of  each  layer;  and  an  accidental  nucleus 
in  the  centre  1  cf  a  fplieroid.il  figure  ;  chiefly  confining 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  faid,  (though  not  proved)  to 
be  found  in  the  human  ftomach  ;  hut  more  commonly  in 


that  of  the  fmallcr  ruminating  quadrupeds,  as  the  goat 
and  antelope,  particularly  the  beautiful  and  elegant  fpe- 
cies of  antelope  denominated  gaitwl  by  the  Arabians 
Perfians,  and  tjebi  by  the  Hebrew  poets ;  the  aAss  of 
Turks;  the  Antilope  gazclla  of  Linntcus.    It  was 


The  diaphoretics  which  the  Indian  practitioners  give 
•re  often  of  a  highly-ftimulating  nature;  as  arrack-puncb, 
&c.  but  thefe  Ihould  not  be  u(ed  till  the  plethora  and 
confequent  cerebral  disturbance,  which  in  tome  cafes  is 
dreadfully  violent,  is  fubducd  by  venefection.  In  ufing 
the  bath,  we  fhould  be  careful  to  employ  it  hot ;  for  it 
is  eftablifhed  on  good  authority,  that,  till  the  temperature 
is  raifrd  to  an  unpleasant  height,  no  good  is  derived 
from  it. 

The  convalefcenti  of  cholera  fliould  be  fubjefted  to  the 


and 
the 
for- 
merly employed  as  a  febrifuge  and  alexipharmic  in  me- 
dicine; and  worn  as  an  amulet  by  the  fupcrftitious,  who 
have  fomctimes  purchafed  a  Angle  one  at  fix  tboufand  li- 
ma when  very  fine,  and  hired  them  in  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal on  particular  occafions  at  a  ducat  a-day.  See  the 
article  Bezoak,  vol.  iii. 

1.  Enterolithus  calculus,  intcftinal  calculus  1  radiating 
from  a  common  centre,  or  formed  in  concentric  layers  ; 
moftly  with  an  accidental  nucleus;  more  or  lefs  porous; 
fpheroidal  or  oblong;  admitting  an  imperfect  polifh; 
com|jo(c;1  chiefly  of  earths  and  animal  matter.  Tim  fpe- 
cies,  Dr.  Good  fays,  is  by  no  means  unfrcqucntly  found 
in  the  human  ftomach  anil  inteftines  ;  but  far  ottener  in 
tbedigeftive  channel  of  other  animals,  and  particularly  in 
the  larger  ruminating  quadrupeds,  or  tbofe  with  a  long 
complicated  digeftive  organ,  where  the  food,  as  in  the 
formation  of  bezoars,  is  (lowly  carried  forward;  and  in 
tardy  draught-horfes,  particularly  thofcof  millers,  which 
are  fed  largely  on  bran,  which  fcems  to  yield  a  ready 
halls  for  thefe  concretions.  Sec  Phil.  Tranl.  xxiv.  1705. 
xliv.  174*.  xlviii.  1754,.  In  the  lalt  cafe,  the  difeafe  had 
exifted  for  years  s  the  animal  died  aged  twenty-two, 
nearly  foaling ;  but  gave  no  fign  of  pain  or  inconvenience 
till  three  months  before  her  death.  The  calculus  weighed 
15  lb.  saoz.  average  diameter  inches  by  8  inches. 
When  chemically  analyzed,  they  arc  chiefly  found  to 
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conlilt  of  a  triple  or  amm.ini.ico  ma^nei'ian  phofphate, 
like  the  earthy  or  wliite-far.il  calculi  of  the  humin  blad- 
der i  tlioujli  it  is  difficult  tr»  conceive  from  w  tut  quarter 
the  magnclia  is  obtained.  In  the  cafe  of  millers'  horfes, 
luinc  portion  of  this  earth  in;>y  be  lUrived  from  the  bran, 
i  i  which  it  i»  always  to  be  traced  i  but  the  iiiO:culty  itil] 
remains  with  refptet  to  other  jnimals.  Tlic  li^ure,  what- 
ever l«  the  fize  of  tiic  calculus,  is  ulually  fphcroidal,  ex- 
cept where  broken  into  fcparate  fragments  :  the  matter 
is  depafitcd  for  the  moll  part,  as  in  the  former  fpecies, 
upon  a  nucleus  of  ibme  fort  or  oilier,  as  a  (null  piece  of 
flint,  nil  iron  nail,  a  feed  or  hulk,  a  piece  of  hay  or  Itraw  ; 
the  (trufturc  fomctiines  radiating  from  fuch  common 
centre  to  the  furface,  and  fomctiines  evincing  diftinct 
plates  morc.or  lefs  united  to  each  other.  In  the  human 
fubject,  thefe  calculi  vary  from  the  fi7.e  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  filbrrt,  chefnut,  or  hen's  egg,  and  arc  often  (till 
larger.  In  the  cafe  of  Margaret  Lo.vcr  (fee-  p.  151.)  they 
were  ufually  of  the  two  former  fizes,  and  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  great  abundance  and  with  wonderful  fa- 
cility) for  her  abdomen,  upon  preffing  it,  often  rattled 
from  the  quantity  it  contained,  with  the  found  of  a  baa; 
of  marbles.  Many  of  thefe  ivere  rough  and  (harp-pointed 
at  the  edge,  evidently  fragments  or  nodules  of  larger 
concretions,  and  gave  great  pain  in  the  rejection,  whether 
above  or  below,  for  they  were  difebarged  both  ways.  The 
largcr-fizcd  weighed  rather  more  than  two  drain*;  and 
Dr.  Konig,  who  relates  the  cafe,  calculated  that  the  whole 
that  were  discharged  during  the  continuance  of  the 
complaint  could  not  amount  to  lefs  than  51b.  avoirdu- 
pois. In  a  cafe  related  by  Mr.  Martincau,  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xxxii.  171J.)  five  calculi,  fome  of  them  much  larger 
than  the  preceding,  were  voided  per  anum,  by  a  poor 
woman  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  after  having 
fufiered  from  colic  about  four  or  five  days  :  of  tbeie,  the 
largeft,  8  inches  in  circumference  and  6{  in  length, 
weighed  two  ounces  fixteen  pennyweights  and  twelve 
grains.  In  this  cafe,  and  in  various  others,  the  calculi 
leem  to  have  been  in  the  inteftines  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  without  inconvenience}  for  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  conceive  that  all  thefe  (houla  have  been  produced 
in  the  courfe  of  a  neck.  In  Knottier  cafe  in  the  fame 
journal,  vol.  xli.  1740,  related  by  M.  Mackarncfs,  a 
calculus  of  this  kind  was  extra-led  with  fome  difficulty 
from  the  anus  by  the  furgeon  who  attended,  which 
weighed  8J  oz.  and  was  io£  inches  in  circumference. 
It  isdelcribed  as  "a  hard  unequal  ragged  flinty  flonc," 
tut  was  not  examined  chemically.  There  is  fome 
doubt  whether  tht3  had  not  forced  its  way  from  the 
bladder  into  the  rcftum;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  had  been  prefent  in  one  organ  or  other,  and  nearly  of 
its  full  fizc,  for  feveral  years  before  its  extraction  ;  for 
the  patient's  (tools  were  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  and 
"  three  children,  which  (he  had  (ucccflivcly  borne  in  the 
three  precc.ling  years,  were  all  marked  with  a  large 
hollow  or  indentation  in  Ibme  part  of  the  head,  in  one 
inllance  of  fufficient  extent  to  hold  the  moiety  of  a  fmall 
orange!" 

3.  Entcrolithus  fcybala,  concretions  refembling  indu- 
rated faxes  i  foapy  or  unctuous  ;  inoftly  continuous  j 
foinetimes  in  layers;  fpheroidal  or  oblong;  varying  in  co- 
lour; confiding  chiefly  of  mucous  and  oleaginous  matter. 

"This  fpecies,"  fays  Dr.  Good,  "has  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  and 
even  Fourcroy  and  Walther  feem  to  have  miltakcn  it  for 
a  biliary  calculus.  The  fpecific  charaftcr  i*  drawn  up 
from  various  infhnces  that  have  occurred  to  the  writer, 
or  have  been  fhown  him  by  others.  A  laminated  l'cyba- 
lum,  taken  from  the  fxces  of  a  woman  who  had  long  been 
filtering  from  coltivenefs  and  abdominal  pain,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, of  an  oblong  irreguUr  ihape,  and  reddilh  brown 
colour,  was  lately  prcfented  to  a  medical  meeting  in  this 
metropolis  as  a  biliary  calculus,  the  donor  cxprclting  his 
allonimment  that  it  could  by  any  means  be  protruded 
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through  the  ductus  commtinir.  It  had  neither  the  fpe- 
cific levity,  nor  the  peculiar  bitter,  nor  the  relinous  ftr.i- 
tification,  of  gall  -  (tones ;  and  there  can  he  little  doubt 
that  i:  was  formed  in  the  inteftinal  canal." 

In  fir  Evcrard  Home's  paper  On  the  Formation  of  Fat 
in  the  Interlines  of  living  Animals,  Phil.  Tranf.  for  181  3, 
a  variety  of  ingenious  facts  and  experiments  arc  advanced 
to  (how  the  mode  in  which  fcybala  are  formed  in  the 
alvine  paflage,  the  component  parts  of  which  fir  Everard 
fuppofes  to  b«  fat  or  oil,  and  mucus.  The  lame  paper 
contain*,  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  two  intercliiiig  cafe* 
by  Dr.  Babinjjton  1  the  one  that  of  a  lady,  who,  upon 
taking-  olive-oil,  cenftantly  voided  a  number  of  globular 
concretions,  "  varying  in  fine  from  that  of  a  fmall  pea  fo 
the  bulk  of  a  moderate  grape,  of  a  cream  colour  and 
(lightly  rranfluccnt,  of  a  fufficient  confidence  to  prclerve 
their  term  and  to  bear  being  cut  by  a  knife,  like  foft 
wax  ;"  all  which,  like  the  fcyhalum  above,  had  til)  this 
period  been  regarded  as  gall-ltone*  1  the  fecond  cafe  that 
of  a  girl  four  years  and  a  half  old,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  power  of  fecreting  oil  in  the  inteftines,  and  of  dif- 
cbarging  it  per  anum:  "At  three  years  old  her  mother 
obferved  fomething  come  from  her  as  (he  walked  acrofi 
the  room,  which,  when  examined,  was  found  to  be  fat  in 
a  liquid  ttute,  which  concreted  when  cold.  Ever  fince 
that  time  to  the  prefent  (he  has  voided  at  intervals  of  ten 
or  fourteen  days  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  three  ounces, 
foinetimes  pure, at  others  mixed  with  fseces  :  when  voided, 
it  has  an  unnfuaily  yellow  tinge,  and  is  quite  fluid  like 
oil.  Her  appetite  is  good,  as  well  at  her  Ipirits,  and  her 
fledl  firm:  her  belly  rather  tumid,  but  not  hard;  (he  is 
fubjewt  to  occafional  griping."  The  medical  records  fur- 
niffi  numerous  inltances  of  limilar  formations.  In  the 
Aft.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  iii.  obf.  51.  we  have  a  cafe  very  fimi- 
lar  to  Dr.  Habington's,  of  foapy  or  oleaginous  globule* 
excreted  in  a  p.iroxyfm  of  colic  :  "  excreti  globuli,  quafi 
faponacei,  cedente  dolore  hypechondriorum."  So  in  the 
Edinb.  Med.  Common,  vol.  iv.  p.  33$,  we  have  a  cafe 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  various  adipoic  mallei  de- 
jected in  a  (oft tried  Date. 

Genus  XII.  [  Hcl'itiitkit',  from  i>,^i»;-(r,c,  an  inteftinal 
worm.]  Wornitorlarvxof  infects  inhabiting  thcuomach 
or  intcltines. 

The  exidence  of  worms  or  parafitic  animals  in  the  in- 
teftines of  other  living  creatures,  is  to  the  phyfiologilt  an 
importaut  fubjelt  of  contemplation,  inaliiiuch  as,  the 
quettion  fo  long  agitated  concerning  the  fpcmtaneoiis  ge- 
neration or  external  introduction  of  worms  once  fettled, 
we  mould  be  enabled  to  obtain  (ome  clearer  ideas  on  the 
nature  of  life.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  however, 
we  are  not  required  to  enter  into  this  difficult  queltion. 
It  is  enough  lor  the  pathologitt  to  know  that  wor.ns  in 
the  alimentary  canal  are  to  his  fellow-creatures  a  (ource 
of  annoyance  and  pain,  by  what  (igns  to  detect  their 
prefence,  and  to  know  likewife  by  what  meant  they  are 
to  be  expelled.  The  latter  view  may  lead  him  to  make 
fome  clarification  of  the  animals  in  queltion,  Amply  how- 
ever for  the  real  on  that  it  is  neceflary  to  vary  the  reme- 
dial agent  according  to  the  fpecies  or  genus  ol  the  offend- 
ing animal.  The  ufual  feat  of  worms  is  the  alimentary 
canal ;  but  they  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body;. 
Sennertus  fays,  "  Prseter  vermes  intcflinales,  funtet  alii, 
tmnrijire  corpora  partes  incolcntes,  uti  vermes  dentales, 
gingivales,  rhinarii,  pulmonarii,  cardiaci,  languinarii,  uri- 
narii,  umbilicales  ;  vermes  in  hepate.  in  faliva,  £tc.  Sed 
hi  omnct  non  nili  in  ft.it u  morbido  inveniuntur."  And 
to  this  lift  we  might  add  a  hundred  others.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  appears  however  to  be  the  only  part  in  which 
the  prefence  of  worms  can  be  detected  by  fymptomi,  or 
from  which  they  can  be  expelled  by  medicine  ;  fo  that  we 
(lull  confine  ourfclves  to  the  paralitic  inhabitants  of  this 
cavity. 

For  an  ample  defcription  of  the  various  kinds  of  intef- 
tinal worms,  with  plates  rcprefenting  their  external  form 

and 
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and  internal  ftrucrore,  the  reader !«  referred  to  the  »rti- 
cle  Helmiktholocy,  and  toekcb  tribe  under  it*  generic 
name |  at  Ascasis,  Hirudo,  Ltmaatcus,  Tama,  &c. 
We  fl»ll  therefore  mere!/  copy  in  tbit  place,  with  a  few 
addition*!  the  claftification  of  Dr.  Good,  which  muft  bo 
allowed  on  all  band*  to  be  fuJficiently  comprehenGve 
for  practical  purpofes  ;  and  which,  at  the  lame  time,  com- 
posite* the  immcnfe  body  of  research  from  which  it  i*  com- 
pofed  into  a  very  fmall  (pace.  The  following  are  the 
three  fpecie*  and  their  vanetie*. 

i.  Helminthia  alvi,  or  wonna  Vxifting  and  finding  a 
proper  nidus  in  the  ftomach  or  alvine  canal,  chiefly  of 
children  and  fickly  adult* {  producing  emaciation,  a 
fwelled  hard  belly,  gnawing  or  pungent  pain  in  the  fto- 
mach,  pale  countenance,  fetid  breath,  and  irritation  of 
the  noftrils.  Of  tbi*  fpecie*  of  difeafe  there  are  fire  va- 
rieties, occafioned  by  the  different  genera  of  worm*  whofe 
itame^theybear.^  JvmMeoiiUt  comroonly  c,lled  tbe 

long  roand  worm  ^  by  Or.  Baillie,  Lumbricu*  teret.  For 
it*  Ipecifk  character,  and  a  reprefentation  of  it,  fee  vol. 
ii.  p.  951.  Tbe  body  i*  transparent,  light  yellow,  with 
a  feint  line  down  the  fide}  it  is  gregarious  and  vivacious, 
and,  according  to  Brera,  poileilej  much  fenfibility  1  i* 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long.  It  inhabit*  princi- 
pally the  inteftine*  of  thin  perfons,  generally  about  tbe 
ileum,  through  the  pariete*  of  which  it  fometime*  eau  it* 
way.  It  hat  been  known  to  afcend  into  tbe  ftomach,  and 
creep  out  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  1  it  occafionally  tra- 
vel* to  the  rectum,  and  palTe*  away  at  the  anus.  This 
animal,  being  poflcffed  of  a  cutting  (harp  point,  often 
caBfes  pungent  and  rending  pains,  efpecially  about  the 
umbilical  region.  Colic  and  borborygmi  are  fymptoms 
peculiar  to  it. 

0.  U.  Tricbocephali  horoinit,  the  long  thread-worm  { 
(Trichuru*  vulgaris,  Baillie.)  Body  above  (lightly  cre- 
mate, beneath  fmooth  \  finely  ftriate  on  the  fore-part  1  head 
obtufe,  and  fumiflied  with  a  Header  retractile  probofcis; 
tail  or  thinner  part  twice  a*  long  aa  the  thicker,  termina- 
ting in  a  fine  hair-like  point  ;  about  two  incbe*  long  1  in 
colour  referable*  the  maw-worro,  or  common  afcaris  t  gre. 
garioua,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  inteftine*  of  fickly  chil- 
dren ;  generally  in  the  c cecum. 

y,  H.  Tsanias  felii,  the  long  tape-worm  t  articulation* 
long  and  narrow,  with  marginal  pore*  by  which  it  at- 
tache* itself  to  the  inteftine*,  one  on  each  joint,  generally 
alternate)  ovaries  arborefcent  1  head  with  a  terminal 
mouth  furrounded  with  two  row*  of  radiant  hook*  or 
bolder*  i  and  a  little  below,  on  the  flattened  furface,  four 
tuberculate  orifice*  or  fucker*,  two  on  each  fide  1  tail 
terminated  by  a  femicircular  joint  without  any  aperture  1 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  and  ha*  been  found  fixty. 
It  inhabits  the  inteftine*  of  mankind,  generally  at  the 
upper  part.  It  fometime*  folitary,  but  commonly  incon- 
firlerable  numbers.  As  the  bead  of  the  Taenia  folium  is 
furnished  with  pointed  fang*,  it  fometime*  attache*  itfelf 
with  fuch  force  to  tbe  mucous  membrar.t  of  the  inteftine*, 
a*  to  produce  tbe  moft  fcv«re,  and  even  deadly,  fymptoms, 
since  the  membrane  i*  mangled,  and  inflammation,  or 
even  gangrene,  may  be  the  confequence.  A  lingular 
fyreptom  of  this  tasoia  is  a  frequent  fenfe  of  tendon  or 
irghtnef*  in  the  nofe.  See  Helmintiiology,  vol.  ix. 
p.  l+J-6. 

t.  H.  Taenia:  vulgaris,  (T.  lata,  boUii*,)  the  broad 
tape- worm  1  articulation*  (nort  and  broad,  with  a  pore 
in  tbe  centre  of  each  joint,  and  ftellate  ovaries  round 
them  ;  body  broader  in  tbe  middle,  and  tapering  towards 
both  ends  ;  head  refembling  tbe  laft,  but  narrower  and 
smaller;  tail  ending  ina  rounded  joint.  Like  the  laft,  it 
inhabits  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  inteftincs,  from  three  to 
fifteen  feet  long)  ufually  in  families  of  three  or  four. 
The  fymptoms  of  tssnia  are  pain  in  tbe  belly,  with  a 
turning  motion  and  weight  in  the  fide  ;  occational  prick- 
ings or  biting*  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach  j  fvreUiog  of 
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the  abdomen  at  intervals,  with  fenfe  of  cotdnafi  there  j 
appetite  enormous,  while  emaciation  continue*,  with 
fenfe  of  increasing  weaknef* )  complexion  livid ;  pupil* 
tsnufually  dilated  ;  eye*  fuffufed  with  tear*  j  vertigo  with 
naufeai  vacillation  of  the  legs,  and  fome  times  convuliive 
trembling*  of  the  whole  body ;  occasional  evacuation, 
per  anum,  of  fmall  fubftance*  refembling  tbe  feed*  of 
the  lemon  or  gourd,  which  are  portion*  of  the  marginal 
papilla;  of  the  worms. 

t.  U.  Fafciolat,  from  the  fluke,  or  gourd-worm.  Body 
flat  tifh,  with  an  aperture  or  pore  at  the  head,  and  gene- 
rally another  beneath  :  inteftine*  flexuous  :  ovaries  late- 
ral 1  hermaphrodite,  and  oviparous. 

a.  Helmintbia  podicis,  worms,' or  the  larvae  of  infects, 
exifting,  and  finding  a  proper  nidus,  within  the  verge  of 
tbe  anu*,  exciting  a  troublefome  local  irritation,  fome- 
time* accompanied  with  tumour  j  frequently  preventing 
sleep,  and  producing  pain  or  faiotnel*  in  tbe  ftomach. 
Here  we  have  three  varieties. 

m.  H.  Afcaridi*  vermicularis,  from  the  maw-worm,  or 
thread-worm  1  head  fubulate,  nodofe,'  and  divided  into 
three  veficlet,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  it  an  aper- 
ture by  which  it  receives  nourilhment  i  Ikin  at  tbe  hde* 
of  tbe  body  finely  creoate  or  wrinkled ;  tail  finely  taper- 
ing, and  terminating  in  a  point;  the  female  has  a  fmall 
punftiform  aperture  a  little  below  the  head,  through 
which  it  receives  nourilhment.  GregBrious  ;  viviparous; 
about  half  an  inch  long)  fometimet  wanders  into  the  in- 
tctlmet,  and  occasionally  a*  high  a*  tbe  ftomach. 

0.  H.  Scarabs!,  larvss  of  feveral  fpecie*  of  the  beetle, 
as  of  the  S.  nobili*;  S.  Schcefteri,  S.  volven*,  which, 
when  out  of  tbe  body,  depofit  their  eggs  in  round  ball* 
of  animal  dung,  which  they  roil  up  and  bury  with  tbeir 
bind  feet. 

y,  H.  CEftri;  bots,  or  larvae  of  tbe  bsstnorrhoidal 
breeze  or  gad-fly.  Round;  pale-green;  tail  obtufe ly 
truncate;  head  tapering  ;  mouth  horny,  with  two  lips, 
and  two  recurved  black  claws  on  each  hde  of  the  mouth. 
Found  convoluted  in  tbe  mucus  and  feces  of  man,  but 
far  more  frequently  of  other  animals,  and  efpecially  of 
thehorfe. 

j.  Helminthia  erratica  ;  worm*  introduced  by  accident, 
and  without  finding  a  proper  habitation  in  the  ftomach 
or  inteftine* :  producing  fpafmodic  colic  with  feverc  gri- 
ping*; and  occasionally  vomiting  or  dejection  of  blood. 
Of  this  fpecies  alfo  we  have  three  varieties. 

*.  H.  Gordii,  from  the  hair-worm.  Found  in  fort 
ftagmiit  waters  1  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  twitted 
into  various  knots  and  contortions  1  colour  pate-brown, 
with  dark  extremities.  This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent 
among  tbe  peafants  of  Lapland;  aud  was  fufpected  by 
Linntsus,  and  ha*  been  fince  proved,  or  thought  to  be 
proved,  by  Dr.  Montin,  one  of  hi*  moll  celebrated  dilci- 
ples,  to  be  occafioned  by  their  drinking  the  half-putrid 
water  of  ftagnant  marines  or  ditches  inhabited  by  the 
gordius.  It  1*  not  known  on  the  Lapland  mountains. 
The  griping*  are  often  fo  violent,  that  the  patient  rolls 
ami  writhe*  on  the  ground  in  feverer  agony  than  a  wo- 
man in  labour,  and  difcharges  bloody  urine.  After 
many  hour*,  fometime*  an  entire  day,  the  disorder  ter- 
minates in  a  profufe  ptyalifm  that  continues  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  The  Laplanders  call  the  difeafe  ailtn,  or 
koime. 

£  H.  Hirudinis,  occafioned  by  various  fpecies  of  the 
leech.  Swallowed  along  with  the  muddy  and  itaenant 
water  they  inhabit.  Apparently  both  the  medicinal  and 
the  borfe  leech  have  been  thus  found;  but  the  exact 
fpecie*  has  not  been  fufticiently  indicated.  Sauvagcs,  in 
his  genu*  Hasmatemefis,  quote*  Galen,  Schenck,  and 
Wedcl ;  but  does  not  defcribe  the  fpecies.  Upon  turn- 
ing to  Galen,  iv.  4.11.  O.  tbe  reader  will  find  that  he 
briefly  adverts  to  the  difeafe,  and  quotes  from  Afclepi- 
ade*  and  Apollon ins  the  remedies  that  were  employed  in 
their  refpective  days  1  but  he  doe*  not  cuaracterile  the 
U  u 
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worm  s  and  Dr.  Lifter,  apparently  without  knowing  that 
the  fubject  had  been  touched  on  before,  defcribes  the  cafe 
of  a  patient,  who,  after  having  "  bad  about  bit  ftomich 
and  right  fide  a  molt  rxquifite  and  tormenting  pain  for 
at  lean  four  months,  which  many  timet  threw  him  into 
horror*  and  cbillnefs,  ague-like,  and  was  the  fickelt  man," 
continues  he,  "  I  ever  law  not  to  die,"  vomited  up  a 
worm  of  a  dark-green  colour,  like  a  horfe-leecb,  and 
f pot  ted.  From  the  puncture  of  the  animal,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  the  retching,  he  brought  up  at  the  Curie  time 
two  pounds  of  coagulated  blood:  and  had  occasionally 
*  difcharged  blood  downwards.  Tbe  man  imagined  be 
drank  it  in  pond-water  during  the  preceding  Cummer. 
The  worm  was  dead  wben  rejected,  or  at  lean  when  Dr. 
Lifter  few  iti  four  inches  long,  and  three  in  its  large* 
circumference ;  and  is  ftill  farther  described  and  drawn 
as  having  three  fmall  fins  on  each  fide  near  the  head,  with 
a  forky,hnny,tranfparcnt,and  extenfile,  tail.  Phil.  Tranf, 
i68i-j.  No.  6. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  cafes,  among  thofe  en- 
titled to  attention,  is  related  by  Mr.  Paifley  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Eflayi,  ii.  art.  *6.  In  this  cafe  there  were 
two  worms,  whofe  heads  he  compares  to  that  of  tbe 
borte-leech,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
quiefcent  in  their  growth,  till  the  general  fyftem  was 
difturbed  by  a  wound  on  the  bread,  received  by  the  pa- 
tient in  confequence  of  a  duel,  with  the  fmall  fword. 
The  general  lymptoms  of  this  fpecies  of  Helmintbia 
appeared  about  the  third  day  afterwards,  and  continued 
with  many  variations  for  feveral  weeks,  wben  the  pa- 
tient difcharged  inferiorly  one  of  the  ft  worms,  meafunng 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  dead,  but  full  of  blood,  and  accompanied  by 
a  large  dejeclion  of  grumous  blood, "  to  appearance  fome 
pounds}"  and  not  many  weeks  afterwards  the  other,  ftill 
larger. — A  worm,  apparently  fimilar,  is  dated  by  Dr. 
Bond  of  Philadelphia,  175+1  to  have  been  difcharged 
downwards  by  a  female  patient  of  his,  who  bad  been 
long  fubject  to  an  hepatic  difeafe,  which  gradually 
changed  to  violent  helminthic  fymptoms  in  the  ftomach. 
Thefe,  at  length,  fuddenly  vanifhed ;  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  worm  was  dejected,  dead,  and  in  two 
parts,  the  whole  making  twenty  inches  in  length.  The 
patient  died  foon  after;  and,  on  opening  her,  this  worm 
appears  to  have  worked  its  way,  wben  fmall,  into  the 
livrr  by  the  con r ft  of  the  common  duct,  to  have  com- 
iT.itted  great  depredation  here,  and  afterwards,  with  con- 
futcrable  difficulty  and  dilation  of  the  duct,  to  have  tra- 
velled back  again.  Dr.  Bond  ventures  to  call  it  an  htpa- 
lie  keek  ;  though  he  calculates  its  courfe  as  now  ftated. 
1/mdon  Mtd.  Otfert.  and  Inq.  i.  68. — Maroja,  phyfician  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  his  treatife  lit  Morbu  Inlernu, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  16,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  patient  who  dif- 
charged a  ftill  larger  dead  round  worm  of  tbe  fame  mon- 
flrous  kind,  and  died  in  the  aft  of  difcharging  it:  its 
length  was  twenty  fingers  breadth  }  its  rotundity  equal 
to  the  fize  of  a  (tout  man's  hand  ;  full  of  blood,  and  bad 
more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  blood  taken  from  its 
iufide. 

y.  H.  Mufcx  cibarias;  larvae  of  the  pantry.fly.  Thefe 
feem  chiefly  to  produce  mifebief  while  in  the  ftomach, 
into  which  they  may  be  taken  with  decayed  cheefe,  as 
the  eggs  are  Ibmetimes  depofitcd  in  it.  See  Dr.  White's 
cafe,  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  ii.  The  patient,  aged 
thirty,  was  emaciated,  of  a  fallow  complexion  j  had  gri- 
ping* and  tendernefs  of  the  abdomen ;  coftivenefs,  ri- 
gors., and  cold  extremities.  Took  columbo-root,  and  oc- 
c.iilonaUy  calomel  and  other  purgatives.  In  a  month 
was  better,  and  the  appetite  good.  The  next  purgative 
brought  away  an  immenfe  number  of  pupes,  or  chryfalid 
worms  i  fome  of  which,  being  preferved,  were  tranf- 
formed  into  four-winged  infects,  the  Mufca  cibaria. 
Mr.  Church,  to  whofe  entomological  fk.il  1  thefe  worms 
tvere  confided,  afferts  that  he  onccTcncw  a  child  difebarge 
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a  larva  of  the  caddy  infect  (Phryganea  grandis)  ^  and 
that  the  Phalsena  pinguinalis  lives  and  is  nouriftied  in  the 
ftomach  j  and,  after  (uftaining  feveral  metaruorphofes,  is 
thrown  out,  and  proves  its  proper  genus.  See  alfo  Mr. 
C'aMer wood's  cafe  1  Edin.  Med.  Com.  ix.  »aj. 

The  fymptoms  of  worms  are  as  various  and  complica- 
ted as  we  Ihould  naturally  expect  to  find  them,  when  we 
take  into  confideration  the  multiform  effect  of  nervous 
irritation  on  all  parts  of  the  body.    When  fpeaking  of 
the  functional  difturbances  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  (how  how  the  irritated  extremities 
of  the  nervous  expanfion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  will 
convey  nervous  irritation  to  every  other  organ,  and  after 
a  time  induce  more  important  changes.    The  fame  rea- 
foning  will  apply  to  the  effect  of  worms,  which  are  to 
the  nerves  irritants  of  extreme  power.    To  defcribe, 
therefore,  all  the  fymptoms  of  worms,  »ould  be  endlefs  j 
and  it  would  moreover  b:  ufelcft .  fince  they  may  be  firnu- 
lated  by  every  other  nervous  difordcr.   Tbe  only  certain 
fign  of  their  exiftence  is  their  being  feen  in  the  (tools ; 
but  in  many  this  it  not  obferved  till  their  prefence  hat 
produced  much  gaftric  and  inteftinal  difturbance.  Ac- 
cording to  profeftor  tirera,  in  pcrfons  attacked  by  worms, 
tbe  colour  of  tbe  countenance  is  changed  ;  it  is  Tome- 
times  red,  then  pale,  or  leaden-coloured.    A  half  circle 
ot  azure  appears  under  the  eyes  ;  they  lofe  their  vivacity, 
and  are  fixed  and  motionlefs  with  regard  to  furrounding 
objects }  they  are  fad  and  dejected}  the  lower  eye-lids 
fwell,  and  the  pupils  are  evidently  dilated.   At  other 
times  the  eyelids  are  yellowilh,  and  the  fame  tint  extendi 
over  tbe  white  of  the  eye.  There  are  alfo  infupportable 
itcbings  in  the  noftrils,  with  occafional  hemorrhage 
from  the  fame  parts  j  headache  is  frequent,  efpecially 
after  taking  food  ;  this  is  fometimes  fo  violent  as  to 
produce  delirium  and  phrenitis.   The  mouth  is  full  of 
faliva,  and  exhales  a  fetid  and  verminous  odour ;  there 
is  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  uneafy  and  agitated  deep,  and 
great  thirft.   Sometimes  fomnambulifm  renders  the  pa- 
tient timid.    Fainting,  vertigo,  and  tingling  of  tbe  ears, 
augment  the  morbid  (rate  of  the  fufferer.   The  cough 
is  dry  and  convulfive,  fometimes  ftertorous,  and  even 
fuffbeating ;  refpiration  is  difficult,  and  fometimes  at- 
tended with  hiccough)  fpeech  is  interrupted,  and  in 
fome  inftances  entirely  fupprefied.  The  mouth  is  frothy, 
and  there  is  palpitation  of  the  heart;  the  pulfe  is  hard, 
frequent,  rapid,  and  intermittent.    The  belly  is  tumid, 
and  troubled  with  borborygmij  there  are  eructations, 
naufea,  retching  to  vomit,  and  vomiting.    At  one  time 
there  is  no  appetite  •,  at  another  it  is  fo  great,  that  the 
patient  is  compelled  to  take  more  food  than  ordinary. 
The  belly  fwells,  and  is  the  feat  of  fevere  pains  i  there  it 
a  fenfc  of  pricking  and  tearing,  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
wanders  over  tbe  whole  abdominal  cavity  j  thefe  fuffer- 
ings  are  aggravated  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  im- 
mediately ceafe  on  taking  food.    The  bowels  are  fome- 
times relaxed,  fometimes  coftive.   The  urine  is  crude 
and  turbid  1  tbe  excrements  fetid  ;  cardialgia  afflias  the 
patient,  and  fometimes  deftroys  him;  the  body  is  ema- 
ciated, though  the  patient  eats  much  ;  and  violent  itch- 
ing of  the  anus  fometimes  occafions  fainting.    At  other 
times  tcnefmas  aggravates  tbe  pains  of  thefe  parts. 
Languor,  anxiety,  hftnefTnefs,  and  extravagance  in  con- 
duct, difcourfc,  and  the  intellectual  functions,  are  ob- 
fcrved  in  pcrfons  harralTed  with  worms. 

The  proleflbr  has  alfo  feen  pains  of  the  joints,  re  fern  - 
bling  arthritic  rheumatifm,  resulting  from  worms.  Wei- 
kard  relates  tbe  cafe  of  a  woman  who  was  long  harafled 
with  headache,  fpafmodic  affection  of  the  eyes,  vertigo, 
fub -apoplectic  attacks,  and  occafional ly  temporary  blind- 
nefs.  One  day,  feeling  fomething  in  her  nofe,  (he  ex- 
tracted, with  a  hook,  a  living  lumbricoides,  and  then 
three  more.  Some  anthelmintic  remedies  now  prefcribeu 
brought  away  feven  worms  per  anum,  when  the  woman 
was  perfectly  cured  of  her  diftreffing  complaints.  Worms 
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kave  been  known  to  excite  apoplexy  in  the  brain,  and  worms,  and  prevent  their  fubfequent  generation.  The 

nephritis,  when  fituated  in  the  bladder ;  in  which  cafe,  fulphate  of  iron  is  confidered  to  be  the  belt  preparation, 

l'rodutunt  aUquando  ere&ionem  molejlam  penis,  as  pofTeiring  the  greateft  aftringent  force,  and  being  pow- 

Itching  of  the  nofe,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  are  erful  in  moderating  exceflive  fecrerion  of  mucus  in  the 

faid  to  be  the  lead  equivocalfign  of  worms.  bowels.    To  children,  profeflor  Brera  gives  it  in  dofes 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  fufpect  the  prefence  of  worms  of  from  two  to  ten  grains  ;  and  to  adults,  in  dofes  of 

where  irregular  appetite  and  great  difturbance  of  the  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.   Thefe  are  large  doles.  Its 

nervous  fyltem  are  prefent,  without  any  other  marked  virtues  are  much  enhanced  by  conjunction  with  cin- 

caufe  of  irritation,  and  unattended  with  alteration  in  the  chona,  valerian,  jalap,  aflafcetida,  &c. 
circulating  powers.   The  irregularity  and  the  complete       Mercury  can  have  nofpecific  effect  againft  worms,  fince 

retniflion  of  certain  pains,  and  the  deranged  fecretion  of  the  labourers  in  the  quickfilver-mincs  of  Almada,  in 

the  bowels,  will  further  aflift  the  diagnous.   It  is  a  good  Spain, are  peculiarly  fubject  to  worms,  though  thefc  people 

rule,  however,  in  all  anomalous  and  rare  difeafes,  to  en-  abforbfuch  enormous  quae  titles  of  that  mineral,  that  glo- 

quire  whether  the  patient  has,  or  has  had,  any  fvmptoms  bules  of  mercury  are  evacuated  with  the  (tools.   The  lame 

of  worms,  fince  even  intcrmiffions  of  the  pulfe,  palpita-  thing  happens  in  the  mines  of  Lydria,  and  in  the  labo- 

tions  of  the  heart,  fyncopc,  vertigo,  lofs  of  fpeecb,  ratories  of  Chemnitz  in  Hungary.    Bcfides  this,  Rofen- 

blindnefs,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  mental  dejection,  reftlefa  ftein  has  adminiftered  mercury  in  feveral  cafes,  even  to 

fleep,  hiccup,  convulfions,  epilepfy,  and  many  other  dif-  falivation,  without  being  able  to  expel  a  tingle  worm, 

eafei,  may  be  produced  by  tbefe  animals.  Brera  fays,  however,  that  mercury,  given  in  the  date  of 

The  treatment  of  vormi  comprifes  their  eapulfion  in  the  oxyde,  acts  on  the  folids  as  a  powerful  ftiraulant,  fince 
firft  place,  and  fecondly  the  prevention  of  their  regene-  by  its  ufe  the  pulfe  acquires  great  force,  and  the  fede- 
ration. For  the  former  purpofe,  a  numerous  hod  of  tions  and  excretions  are  augmented.  In  this  way  feve- 
drugs  have  been  recommended  by  various  authors,  ral  of  the  oxydes  of  mercury  have  been  very  efficient  in 
We  (hall  infert,  from  Prof.  Brera,  a  catalogue  raifonee  expelling  worms,  and  in  curing  verminous  affections, 
of  the  moil  approved  anthelmintics.  Amongthefe,tbefubmuriateof  mercury  is  to  be  preferred. 

Allium  fativum,  or  garlic,  has  been  proved  by  Rofen-  Ptyalifm  mould  never  be  produced  in  thefe  cafes, 
ftein  and  Tiflbt  to  be  capable  of  expelling  worms,  efpe-       Petroleum  is  famous  at  Montpcllicr  againft  worms, 

cially  the  txnia.  Rofcnftein,  many  years  ago,  related  the  cafe  of  a  man 

Artemifia  fantonica,  or  worm-feed,  is  well  known  to  who  was  delivered  of  a  txnia  by  a  dofe  of  petroleum  and 

have  conGderable  power  over  the  lumbricoides  particu-  oil  of  turpentine. 

larly.   The  dofe  is  from  two  grains  to  a  drachm.  Tin  has  been  confidered  vermifuge  ever  fince  the  days 

Afclepias  Curafiavica,  or  Curacoa  fwallow-wort,  (the  of  Paracelfus.  But,  as  profeflor  Brera  properly  obferves, 
Apocynum  erect um,  folio  oblongo,  tec.  of  Sloane,)  from  this  method  it  objectionable  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
its  emetic  quality  called  baAard  or  wild  ipecacuanha,  lead  or  arfenic  being  mixed  with  the  tin.  He  luthfelf 
and  by  the  negroes  red- head,  is  a  powerful  vermifuge,  faw  the  Colica  pictonura,  and  paralyfis  of  the  lower  ex- 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  tremities,  produced  by  taking  the  filings  of  tin. 

The  bark  of  the  baftard  cabbage-tree  (Geoffrea  iner-       Towards  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  Madame 

mis)  Hands,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlainc,  among  the  Nouffer's  remedy  againft  tsenia  excited  considerable  at- 

firft  in  the  lift  of  powerful  vermifuges  1  (fee  vol.  v'ni.  p.  tention.   The  medicine  was  three  drachms  of  the  root 

339»  40  )  but  even  this,  after  an-  extentlve  trial,  was  of  the  male  fern  (Polypodium  felix  mas)  in  powder, 

given  up  by  that  gentleman  on  account  of  its  uncer-  mixed  with  four  or  fix  ounces  of  the  dillilled  water  of 

taimy.  male  fern,  or  lime-tree  flowers,  taken  in  the  morning. 

Jalap,  probably  from  it*  difagreeable  fmell  and  nau-  The  dofe,  of  courfe,  was  graduated  for  children.  Two 

feous  tafte,  it  a  ufeful  auxiliary,  at  lea  A,  toother  anthel-  hours  after  taking  the  powder,  the  patient  is  to  fwallow 

mimics.  the  following  bolus  t  Take  of  calomel,  and  dry  refin  of 

Aflafcctida  has  been  often  ufefully  employed  in  feveral  Aleppo  fcammony,  of  each  twelve  grains  i  of  gamboge 

difeafes  refulting  from  worms,  particularly  in  the  fpaf-  five  grains  ;  form  into  a  bolus  with  hyacinth  confection, 

modic  clafs.    It  is  fometimes  combined  with  other  medi-  This,  by  the  way,  was  a  tolerably  good  vermifuge  of  it- 

cines,  as  myrrh,  the  black  oxyde  of  iron,  calomel,  Sec.  felf,  and  doubtlefs  contributed  as  much  towards  Mad. 

Aflafcctida  enemata  are  ufeful  tn  tbeafcarides.  Nouffer's  fuccefs  as  the  fern-powder. 

Oil,  as  cloGng  all  the  fpiracula  of  worms,  is  very  ini-       Dr.  Bourdies,  of  Paris,  has  adminiftered  the  following 

mical  to  thefe  animals.   The  oil  of  walnuts  has  been  remedy  with  great  fuccefs  in  both  fpeciet  of  txnia:  Pour 

particularly  extolled  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlaine  aflerts  that  a  drachm  of  fulphuric  ether  into  a  glafs  of  the  decoction 

txnia  will  live  for  many  hours  in  oil.  of  mate  fern,  which  the  patient  is  to  take  fading  ;  four 

Camphor.   Pringle  long  ago  demonftrated  the  anthel-  or  five  minutes  after,  an  injection  of  the  fame  decoction, 

mintic  powers  of  camphor.    The  celebrated  Mofchati  with  two  drachms  of  ether,  is  to  be  thrown  up.  One  hour 

generally  prefers  it  to  other  vermifuges.    Half  a  drachm  af  ter,  give  two  ounces  of  oleum  ricini,  and  one  ounce  of 

is  diftblved  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  a  drachm  of  gum  the  fyrup  of  peach-bloffbms.   This  treatment  is  to  be 

arabic  is  added,  and  this  mixture  is  given  in  fpoonfuls ;  continued  for  three  days.   The  worm  is  commonly  dif- 

or  injections  of  ftronger  folutions  than  the  above  are  charged  but  half  organized.  When  the  worm  is  in  the 

thrown  up.   The  employment  of  camphor  is  alfo  atten-  Aomach,  fuccefs  is  certain  ;  when  in  the  inteAines,  the 

ded  with  this  advantage,  that  it  counteratfs  the  predif-  treatment,  after  fome  time,  is  repeated  j  then  Dr.  Bour- 

polition  to  the  further  development  of  verminous  feeds,  dier  prefcribes  an  enema  of  tlccoftion  of  fern  and  two 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  the  common  tanfy,  has  been  long  drachms  of  fulphuric  ether,  immediately  after  the  pa- 
celebrated.  Aloes,  rhubarb,  the  gratiola  officinalis,  tient  has  fwallowed  the  ethcrated  potion, 
gamboge,  chamomile,  fulphuretted  fcammony,  and  The  remedy  of  the  celebrated  Odier  was  no  other  than 
other  umilar  articles,  are  alfo  remedies  commonly  ufed  caftor-oil.  It  both  kills  the  worms  and  expels  them, 
for  the  expulfion  of  worms.  They  are  not  fpoken  of  Adults  Aiould  take  three  ounces  of  the  oil,  and  children 
fingly,  beca ufe  thefe  draft ics  are  ufually  combined  with  a  tea-fpoonful,  feveral  times  a-day.  Lelle  advifes  that 
other  vermifuge  remedies,  vegetable  or  mineral.  the  oil  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  ten  grains  of  gamboge 

Murias  ammonix,  combined  with  rhubarb  or  jalap,  the  next  morning, 
is  confidered  by  Block  as  a  very  efficacious  vermifuge.  Dr.  Coffin  lias  known  Fowler's  folution  deAroy  the 

Iron,  in  conlequence  perhaps  of  its  tonic  powers,  is  a  txnia  in  feveral  cafes.   Dr.  Fifher,  of  Mafl'achufetts,  alfo 

well-aicertained  anthelmintic,  tending  both  to  deftroy  obferves,  that  the  txnia  may  be  deftroyed  by  Fowler's 

folution. 
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folution.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  thou  Id  take  it  two 
or  three  tiroes  a-day,  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  ftomach  will 
bear)  and  continue  the  ufe  of  it  till  the  worms  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Dr.  Girdleflone,  of  Yarmouth,  ftates  in  the  15th  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  that  he  has, 
for  fome  time,  prefcribed  the  folutio  mineralis  in  cafe*  of 
tape-worm.  "  This  medicine,"  he  fays,  "  with  the  ufe 
of  purgatives,  brings  away  larger  portions  than  any  pur- 
gative  medicine  without  it.  And  I  have  found  the  fo- 
lutio mineralis  a  rood  powerful  deftroyer  of  the  afcaris 
lumbricoides." 

Dr.  Pollock,  of  Bengal,  has  Rated  that  a  number  of 
cafes  of  taenia  were  cured  by  decoftion  of  pomegranate. 
"  In  fome  of  thefe  the  txnia  had  acquired  an  enormous 
length  i  and  in  fome  of  them  it  was  received  in  tepid  wa- 
ter, and  lived  for  feveral  hours  after  it  was  pafled." 

A  remedy,  however,  of  fuperior  power  to  all  thefe, 
and  one  which  feems  to  aft  very  generally  on  all  kinds  of 
worms,  is  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  dofes  of  from  3vi  to 
two  ounces.  It  was  firfl  recommended  by  Chauberr,and 
fince  tried  on  an  extended  fcale  in  this  country,  where  it 
has  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  Many  objec- 
tions are  in  force  againft  this  medicine.  The  firft,  an 
intolerable  third  that  follows  its  ufe,  and  which  it  is  im- 
proper to  indulge  by  drinking :  the  fecond  is,  that  its 
efficacy  is  deflroyed  by  mixture,  and  hence  it  is  next  to 
impofliblc  to  adminifter  a  large  dofe  of  turpentine  to  chil- 
dren, who,  in  fact,  form  the  majority  of  worm- patients. 
In  conclufion,  therefore,  though  we  have  thought  pro- 
per to  enumerate  moft  anthelmintics  which  have  obtained 
great  repute,  we  molt  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Zta/^Aoiirrttrtrnj,  or  cowhage,  overall  others.  This  plant 
was  firft  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
laine.  The  parts  ufed  are  the  fetar,  or  hairy  contents  of 
the  pod,  (fee  Dolichos,  vol.  vi.  p.  11.)  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  above-mentioned  author,  to  be  mixed 
with,  honey  or  treacle,  and  thus  formed  into  an  eleftuary  ; 
or  it  may  be  compounded  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  in 
which  ftate  it  becomes  a  very  palatable  remedy  for  re- 
fraftory  children.  TheacVion  of  this  medicine  is  Ihown 
by  Mr.  Chamberlaine's  experiments  to  be  entirely  me- 
chanical, and  exerted  only  on  the  body  of  the  worms, 
the  fliarp  fpiculx  (licking  into  the  animals  in  queftion 
and  killing  them,  while  the  coats  of  the  bowels  are  de- 
fended from  the  accident  by  their  conftant  fecretion,  or 
firmer  ftrufture. 

Of  the  eleftuary,  made  with  cowhage  and  treacle,  a 
tea-fpoonful  is  in  general  found  to  be  a  fufficient  dofe  for 
children,  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fix  or  eight:  from 
thence  to  fourteen,  a  defcrt-fpoonful  is  foundto  anfwer 
well  1  and,  for  all  above  that  age,  a  table-fpoonful.  For- 
merly Mr.  C.  thought  it  might  be  fufficient  if  taken  once 
a-day,  but  experience  has  fiuwn  that  it  anfwers  better 
when  taken  twice  ;  viz.  at  night  going  to  bed,  and  in 
the  morning  an  hour  before  breakfaft  j  and,  though  little 
or  no  previous  medicine  is  neccflary,  yet  it  is  generally 
found  to  operate  more  effectually  where  a  gentle  emetic 
(provided  nothing  forbids  it)  has  been  pre  mi  fed.  The 
cowhage,  after  being  begun  upon,  is  to  be  continued 
for  three  or  four  days j  after  which,  fome  brifk  purga- 
tive, fucb  as  jalap,  or  infufion  of  fenna,  or  in  fhort  what- 
ever purging  medicine  is  known  to  agree  beft  with  the 
patient,  is  to  be  taken  ;  which  will  in  general  bring  away 
the  worms,  if  there  be  any.  Afterwards  the  cowhage  is 
to  be  continued  as  long  as  there  may  feem  occafion  ;  re- 
peating the  purgative  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days. 

This  medicine,  excellent  as  it  is,  feems  of  late  to  have 
fallen  into  difufe  in  this  country,  where  indeed  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it  genuine  mult  have  fubjefted  its 
employers  to  frequent  failures  in  its  application.  It  it 
remarkable,  however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  after  thir- 
ty five  years  very  exteniive  trial  of  it,  never  had  one  cafe 
of  failure  fent  to  him,  though  he  publicly  courted  their 
tranfmiflion,  and  though  it  was  as  extenfively  ufed  as 


highly  extolled  by  the  firft  phyficians  of  the  day.  For 
our  own  parts,  when  the  ufe  of  gentle  purgatives  fails  to 
expel  the  worms,  we  ftrongly  recommend  the  immediate^ 
exhibition  of  this  medicine  1  a  meafnre  we  may  adopt 
without  fear,  fince  we  arc  allured  it  sfts  mechanically, 
and  cannot  therefore  do  mi fchief  even  if  its  employment 
be  ill-timed.  Dr.  Coffin,  the  American  trandator  of 
Prof.  Brera's  work  on  verminous  difeafes,  fpeaks  highly 
in  praife  of  this  remedy. 

After  all  that  has  beenfaid  refpefting  the  fafety  of  cow- 
hage, and  however  inoffenfive  in  general  it  may  be,  reafon 
will  diftare  to  us,  that  where  the  mucus  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines  is  abraded,  or  leffened,  from  any  caufe 
whatfocverj  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  towards  in- 
flammation in  any  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  j  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  medicine  cannot  be  unattended  with  danger. 

The  firft  edition  of  Mr.  Chamberlaine's  "Practical 
Treat ife  on  Dolichos  prurient"  was  publifhed  in  1784. 
A  tenth  edition  appeared  in  i?ti,  in  which  he  obferves, 
"  I  (hall  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  in  praife  of  this  my  fa- 
vourite medicine,  that  I  new  knew  it  to  fail  j  but  I  will 
fay,  that  I  have  experienced  more  certain  good  effects, 
and  fewer  ill  confequences,  than  from  any  other  medicine 
given  with  the  fame  intention  j  infomucb,  that  I  have, 
fince  I  firlt  began  to  exhibit  the  cowhage,  bad  no  occa- 
fion to  look  for  any  other  vermifuge.  My  primary  ob- 
ject continues  to  be,  the  introduction  into  common  prac- 
tice of  an  article  which  I  have  long  experienced  to  he  a 
fafe  and  efficacious  anthelmintic  ;  nor  have  my  endea- 
vours been  unattended  with  fuccefs,  as  the  Dolichos 
prurient  is  now  for  the  firft  time  introduced  into  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the 
laft  reform  of  that  book  by  the  college,  in  the  year  1S09. 
It  has  been  alfo  received  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Dublin  College  of  Phyficians.  In  that  of  Edinburgh,  it 
has  flood  as  an  officinal  for  feveral  years." 

When  the  worms  have  been  expelled,  the  correction  of 
the  tone  which  has  given  rife  to  or  has  been  produced 
by  them,  will  require  the  application  of  thofe  remedies 
and  rules  which  are  explicitly  detailed  under  Dyfpepfia, 
in  this  article. 

Genus  XIII.  Pnaka;  [from  vwitk,  the  fundament.] 
Pain  or  derangement  about  the  anus  and  reft  urn,  with- 
out primary  inflammation.    There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Proftica  fimplex,  Ample  pain  at  the  anus.  The 
pain  which  antes  occafionally  in  the  anus  is  of  a  feverc 
and  fpafmodic  kind  ;  is  liable  to  remit,  and  is  produced 
by  the  paffige  of  large  and  indurated  feces  j  or  is  caufed 
by  fympathy  with  diforder  of  other  parts,  generally  of 
the  fuperior  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  left  frequently 
of  the  urethra.  Mild,  purgatives,  warm  fomentations, 
and,  in  fevere cafes,  anal  leeching,  are  the  moft  appropri- 
ate remedies. 

1.  Proftica  callofa,  pain  produced  by,  or  accompanied 
with,  a  callous  contraction  of  the  reftum.  The  caufe  is 
ufually,  but  not  always,  fcirrhus,  which  is  liable  more- 
over to  degenerate,  as  in  other  cafes,  into  carcinoma. 
Colica  callofa  is  alfo  an  occafional  refult.  When  this 
complaint  does  not  arife  from  fcirrhus,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered of  the  fame  nature  as  Colica  callofa,  under  which 
title  we  have  detailed  the  treatment.  When  it  ariles  from 
fcirrhus,  in  which  cafe  it  forms  what  is  called  the 
fcirrbo-contrafted  reftum,  therapeutical  endeavours  are 
of  little  avail.  The  origin  of  this  complaint,  as_  indeed 
of  fcirrhus  altogether,  is  quite  obfeure.  Mr.  White  con- 
sidered at  firft  that  it  was  a  confequence  of  fimple  flric« 
lure  1  but  fubfequent  experience  has  induced  him  to  alter 
his  opinion.  Mr.  Copeland,  in  his  excellent  Treatifc, 
thinks  it  may  be  caufed  by  whatever  produces  inflam- 
mation orirritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  intef- 
tine;  but  neither  is  that  opinion  by  any  means  well  fup- 
ported.  The  feat  of  this  difeafe  (different  from  what  we 
ufually  obferve  in  Colica  callofa)  is  generally  two  or 
tbtee  inches  above  the  outer fphincterj  and  there  is  often 
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ft  found  capacious  portion  of 
ftrifture  and  thi»  fpbinftcr,  though  in  the  advanced 
ftagei  of  the  difeafe  even  this  often  becomes  indurated. 
Indeed  the  fcirrbus  fometimes  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  re  ft  urn  j  implicates  in  thickening  and  in- 
duration all  it*  coats,  particularly  the  inufcular  t  and, 
after  a  time,  abrafion  or  ulceration  of  its  internal  mem- 
brane takes  place,  attended  by  a  ferout,  or  thin  and  fa- 
mous, difcharge.  The  levere  (offerings  of  the  patient 
during  the  progrefs  of  this  dreadful  malady,  and  its  more 
rapid  advance  to  a  fatal  termination,  will  help  to  diftin- 
gtiifh  it  from  other  fpecies  of  contraction,  when  it  would 
be  difficult  fometimes  to  decide  from  mere  local  invali- 
dation. 

In  addition  to  thefe  remarks,  and  the  diagnostic  (igns 
we  have  drawn  between  this  difeafe  and  fimple  ftrifture, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  latter  difeafe,  we  copy,  from  Mr. 
White  and  Dr.  Sherwin  the  following  remarks.  Along 
with  the  great  and  permanent  pain  about  the  facrum, 
(hooting  down  the  thighs  as  before  noticed,  the  burning 
beat  and  pain  of  the  rectum,  "  the  patient  gradually  ex- 
periences a  difficulty  in  evacuating  faces  of  a  thick  con- 
fidence. As  the  paflage  becomes  obftrueled,  the  faces 
acquire  a  thinner  confidence,  and  the  firft  complaint 
which  be  makes  is  of  a  loofenefs."  On  this  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Sherwin,  Mr.  White  remarks,  that,  "although  it 
may  be  very  true,  that  the  diforder  fometimes  arrives  at 
the  above-mentioned  Rage  before  any  application  is  made 
for  relief,  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  a 
diarrbcea  is  a  primary  fymptom  j  becaufe  the  hiftory  of 
cafes  clearly  demonttrates  that  the  complaint  in  general 
does  exift  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  before  a  diar- 
rhoea comes  on)  and  I  believe  it  will  be  commonly 
found  in  a  very  advanced  ftage,  whenever  fpontaneous 
diarrbcea  takes  place." 

Dr.  Sherwin  further  remarks,  "He  (the  patient)  con- 
tinues in  other  refpeAs  apparently  in  good  health]  his 
appetite  is  but  little  impaired  |  reiterated  fcanty  evacua- 
tions, amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  ftomach  eafy,  preferve  a  fort  of  balance  in  the 
inteftinal  canal  i  but,  by  degrees,  the  cavity  of  the  gut 
becomes  lefs  permeable ;  opiates  and  teftaceous  powders 
have  perhaps  been  had  recourfe  to,  and  the  frequent  need- 
ing to  Hoof  abates.  The  patient  and  his  friends  flatter 
themfelves  he  is  getting  well }  but  he  foon  falls  off  in  his 
appetite  for  food.  The  abfence  of  ftools  is  fometimes 
attributed  to  tbis  caufe,  till  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men by  degrees  acquires  a  remarkable  prominence,  at- 
tended with  uncommon  rumbling  of  wind  in  the  belly, 
like  gurgling  of  water  in  a  bottle.  By  degrees  a  total 
fuppreffton  o»  ftools  takes  place  ;  the  tumour  of  the  ab- 
domen increafesi  the  uncommon  rumbling  of  wind  be- 
comes more  audible,  foas  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
friends  and  vifitants  of  the  patient.  The  diftention  gra- 
dually increafes,  till  the  ftomach  is  oppreffed,  and  a  vo- 
miting comes  on.  The  vomiting  is  not  very  frequent  at 
firft  •,  but,  by  degrees,  every  thing  fwallowed  is  vomited 
up.  Severe  pains  are  felt  from  diftention  in  various  parts 
of  the  abdomen  j  and  a  true  iliac  paflion  of  the  chronic 
kind  comes  on,  and  continues  as  long  as  the  patient 
lives,  unlefs  be  is  accidentally  relieved  by  a  free  dif- 
charge of  thin  faces,  which  will  fometimes  unfufpectedly 
give  a  refpite  to  his  (offerings.  In  confequence  of  which, 
the  appetite  for  food  will  again  return  ;  the  patient  will 
again  appear  to  be  getting  welli  but  the  anxious  (oli- 
citude  of  his  friends  at  this  period  will  urge  him  to  get 
down  a  confiderable  quantity  of  generous  nourifhment, 
till  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fcene  takes  place,  and  the 
unhappy  man  is  alternately  tantalized  and  worn  out, 
either  with  a  ftoppage  or  a  purging. 

"  If  afliftance  i»-not  called  in  till  the  patient  arrives  at 
"  this  deplorable  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  want  of  ftools, 
the  great  pain,  vomiting,  and  tenfenefs  of  the  abdomen, 
may  be  pronounced  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or 
an  iliac  palCon  of  the  acute  kind.   If  powerful  means  are 
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employed  under  fuel)  idea,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
laft  moments  of  the  patient  mud  be  rendered  doubly  dif- 
trefling." 

The  conftant  inclination  to  ftool  which  attends  this 
diforder  may  be  diftinguiflicd  from  a  common  tenefmus 
by  attending  to  thefollowingcircumltanccs.  A  common 
tenefmus  is  generally  fudden  in  its  attack,  or  ell'e  it  fol- 
lows from  purging  or  dyfentery ;  it  is  often  the  confe- 
quence of  draftic  cathartics,  and  is  always  attended  with 
confiderable  pain,  and  molt  frequently  with  .1  mucous 
difcharge  tinged  with  blood,  inftead  of  faces ;  whereas, 
that  which  accompanies  the  fcirrhous  rrfliim  is  attended 
with  little  or  no  pain,  but  with  powerful  ineffectual 
ftrainings;  during  which,  there  will  be  often  a  diichar^e 
of  wind  j  and  the  mucus  fqueezed  out  is  (limy,  but  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  black,  and  the  excrementitious  matter 
is  very  feldorn  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  common  te- 
nefmus, the  impetus  fecms  entirely  fpent  on  the  fphinc- 
tcr  ani,  and  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  a  protrulion  of  the 
gut:  but  in  the  (training  from  a  fcirrhous  reftuni,  the 
patient  is  not  fenfible  of  that  diftrefs  at  the  fundament 
which  is  experienced  in  the  other t  and,  as  foon  as  the 
fmall  portion  of  excrementitious  mucus  is  voided,  he  is 
able  to  rife  immediately  from  the  ftool  ;  but  in  the  com- 
mon tenefmus  he  is  under  the  neccflity  of  (training  long, 
even  after  the  expulfion  of  all  that  he  knows,  from  his 
feelings,  will  at  that  effort  be  evacuated;  and,  after  he 
is  able  to  rife  from  the  ftool,  there  ftill  continues  a  burn- 
ing fenfation,  urging  in  a  continual  expulfion  :  where- 
as in  the  fcirrhous  rectum,  after  the  patient  has  (trained 
hard,  whenever  a  fmall  quantity  arrives  at  the  anus,  it 
is  fquirted  out  with  (light  efforts,  and  little  or  no  un- 
eafinefs  follows  1  nor  does  the  countenance  (bow  that  ex- 
treme diftrefs  which  generally  attends  a  fpafmodic  ftric- 
ture  of  a  common  tenefmus.  It  may  alio  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  very  little  emaciation  of  the  body  or  lofs  of 
ftrength  until  the  diforder  is  far  advanced j  the  counte- 
nance then  becomes  fallow,  and  in  fome  inttances  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  and  is  accompanied  by  beftic  fymptoms. 

The  following  description  of  the  appearances  on  dif- 
fe&ion  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Baillie  1  "It  (the  fcirrhus) 
fometimes  extends  over  a  confiderable  length  of  the  gut, 
viz.  feveral  inchesi  but  generally  it  is  more  circumfcribcd. 
The  peritoneal,  mulcular,  and  internal,  coats,  are  much 
thicker  and  harder  than  in  a  natural  ftate.  The  mufcular 
too  is  lubdivided  by  membranous  fepta,  and  the  internal 
coat  is  fometimes  formed  into  hard  irregular  folds.  It 
often  happens  that  the  Surface  of  the  inner  membrane  is 
ulcerated,  producing  cancer.  Every  veftige  of  the  na- 
tural ftrufturc  is  occafionally  loft,  and  the  gut  appears 
changed  into  a  griftly  fubftance." 

In  the  advanced  ftage  of  contrafted  reflum,  an  abfeefs 
often  forms  near  the  anus,  and  common  fiftul*  is  pro- 
duced  on  the  abfeefs  burfting,  which  renders  it  liable  to 
be  miftaken  for  the  original  complaint.  If  operation  for 
fiftula  be  performed  under  thefe  unfavourable  circum- 
tfances,  it  aggravates  the  fufferings  of  the  patient.  Some- 
times it  happens  in  the  female  fubjeft,  that,  in  confe- 
quence of  an  abfeefs  forming,  or  the  inteftine  becoming 
ulcerated,  a  communication  is  foimed  between  the  rec- 
tum and  the  vagina,  and  the  liquid  part  of  the  faces  pafs 
through  the  aperture,  and  are  discharged  by  the  vagina. 

The  prognofis  of  this  dreadful  difeafe,  which  Dr.  Sher- 
win wrote  30  years  ago,  It  ill  remains  too  true :  he  fays, 
"  The  difeafe  comes  on  in  the  molt  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible manner  t  (tow  in  its  progrefs,  but  terrible  in  its 
confequences;  it  yields  not  to  medical  alliftance,  but 
inuft  under  the  belt  management  become  ultimately  fatal. 
It  however  admits  of  palliation ;  and,  if  early  difcovercd, 
will  alfo  admit  of  the  laft  moments  of  the  patient  being 
relcued  from  unavailing,  miftaken,  and  diftreffmg,  at- 
tempts to  cure.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  the  mod  le- 
rious  attention  of  the  humane  practitioner." 

Attempts  at  cure  have  nor,  however,  been  wanting. 
M.  Delpech,  in  his  Precis  Elfroentaire,  torn.  iii.  lus 
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propofrd  to  divide  the  ftrictured  got,  in  order  to  fecure 
theefcapeof  the  content*  of  the  bowels,  the  confinement 
of  which  mull,  as  he  obfervei,  produce  extreme  diftrefs 
and  danger.  He  add*,  that  the  carrying  up  a  cutting  in* 
flrument  into  the  midll  of  a  cancerous  difeale  mult  be 
expected  to  produce  ulceration,  and,  in  tbi*  way,  bailen 
the  destruction  of  the  patient  i  but  that,  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  every  thing  that  can  be  proposed  is  fubjeft  to  ob- 
jection. His  words  are  ;  "  On  a  propofv  dc  faire  alors  la 
feet  ion  de  Pun  de  ces  point*  intermeuiaresj  afin  d'alTurer 
le  pafiage  des  matieres.  Ce  parti  a  de  grande  incon  veniens 
Tan*  doute.  Porter  I'inftrument  tranchant  au  milieu  ou 
tout  presd'unc  affection  cancercufc,  e'eft  hater  I'ulcera- 
tion,  qui  doit  confommer  la  raine  du  malade ;  mais, 
dans  des  caidccette  nature,  on  ncpeut  rien  entreprendre 
que  de  ire*  defectueux."  Upon  this  point  it  ha*  been 
very  properly  obferved,  that  operative  furgery  Should 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  recommended,  unlefs  where  the  chance* 
arc  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  fuccefs  :  and,  if  this  opinion 
it  right,  it  muft  unquestionably  be  wrong  to  advife  an 
operation  in  a  difeale  of  inevitably  fatal  event.  It  can 
only  tend  to  bring  difcredit  upon  that  branch  of  furgical 
practice,  which,  from  the  positive  good  that,  under  pro- 
per direction,  it  is  capable  of  conferring,  lays  the  faireft 
claim  to  the  regard  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

Some  practitioners  h;.ve  tried  mercury  in  this  malady, 
but  with  little  fuccefs.  Should  we  be  fuccefsful  at  any 
future  period  in  the  treatment  of  fcirrhus,  we  may  per- 
haps entertain  better  hopes  of  the  complaint  in  queftion, 
though  the  constant  irritation  to  which  it  moft  be  fub- 
jected  in  this  part  will  render  its  cure  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Default,  in  his  Oeuvre*  Chirurgicalet,  roen- 
•  tions  cafe*  which  were  cured  by  tent*  j  but  it  it  now  ge- 

nerally understood,  that  thefe  were  merely  (impleftricture*. 
*  3.  Proctica  tenefmu*.  A  tenefmus  is  a  frequent  and 
infatiable  propenfity  to  flool,  without  being  able  to  paft 
any  thing,  notwithstanding  the  raoft  violent  effort*.  It 
may  be  occasioned  by  any  kind  of  irritation,  either  of  the 
rectum  itfelf  or  of  the  neighbouring  part*  j  by  acrid  fub- 
ftancts  taken  into  the  body }  by  fome  of  the  ftronger 
purges,  as  aloes,  icamraony,  elaterium,  &c.  or  by  Sympa- 
thetic irritations.  It  it  often  very  pernicious,  both  from 
the exceflive  uneafinefs  it  occasions  to  the  patient,  and 
from  exhaulting  hit  ftrength  ;  and  by  the  frequent  and 
vain  efforts  bringing  on  a  prolapfus  ani,  and  communica- 
ting the  violent  irritation  to  the  neighbouring  part*,  a*  the 
bladder,  Sec.  When  arifing  from  local  acrimony  or  from 
the  ufc  of  cathartic*,  it  may  be  deemed  an  idiopathic  af- 
fection ;  but  more  generally  it  i*  found  as  a  fymptom  of 
other  complaints,  as  dyfentery,  hemorrhoids,  helminth ia, 
coltivcnefs,  calculus  of  the  bladder,  and  pregnancy. 

The  treatment,  when  (imply  directed  to  the  relief  of 
the  uneafy  fenfation,  conlilts  in  injecting  anodyne  and 
mucilaginous  enemata,  and  in  exhibiting  oleaginous  ca- 
thartics. A  clyffer  of  Itarch,  or  of  It  arch  and  opium, 
forms  the  bete  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for 
the  relief  of  tenefmus.  In  moft  cafes,  however,  we  have 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  diflant  irritation  of  which 
this  complaint  is  Symptomatic. 

4.  Proctica  marifca,  (  Haemorrhois,  Culieu.)  Piles. 
Specific  character,  livid  and  painful  tubercle*  orexcrefcen- 
ces,  ufually  with  a  difcharge  of  mucus  or  blood.  Of  pile* 
we  have  the  four  following  varieties. 

at.  P.  ceeca,  (H.  caeca,  Cull.)  The  blind  piles  :  pain  and 
tubercle*  without  dilcharge. 

g.  P.  mucofa,  (H.  mucofa,  Cult.)  Tubercle*  pale  and 
mucouti  they  are  moreover  tranfparent,  compreflible, 
highly  elaltic,  and  often  produced  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
hour*.  This  variety  is  fuppofed  toarife  from  a  depofition 
of  ferum  only  beneath  the  Skin- 

y.  P.  cruenta,  (H.  cruenta,  Cull.)  The  bleeding  pile*. 
Tubercles  florid  and  bleeding  1  they  confift  foraetimesin 
detention  or  a  varicofe  ftate  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vein*} 
more  frequently  of  blood  effufed  into  the  cellular  tiflue. 
They  are  opake,  of  a  dark  colour,  the  blood  Shining  cvi- 
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dently  through  tbc  (kin ;  and  are  of  a  firmer  confidence, 
and  more  Slowly  formed,  than  tlte  preceding  variety. 

t.  P.  polypofa.  Polype-like  excrefcence*  (hooting 
from  a  (lender  root  1  bulbous  1  foft  and  compreflible ;  fed 
or  reddith  ;  chiefly  internal. 

Piles  in  general  occasion  only  a  (light  degree  of  incon- 
venience; but  Sometimes  they  give  rife  to  Icrious  griev- 
ances, either  by  burlting  and  pouring  out  Such  quantities 
of  blood  as  reduce  the  patient  to  the  lowett  date  of  de- 
bility, and  dangerously  impair  his  health  ;  or  by  exciting 
in  flam  mat  ion  around  them,  and  caufing  abfeefle*  and 
ftflulae;  or  by  becoming  conflicted'  by  the  fphinftcr  ani 
mufcle,  fo  a*  to  produce  exceedingly  acute  pain;  or, 
laflly,  by  alTuming  a  malignant  character. 

P.  marifca  arifes  moll  commonly  from  fome  obstruction 
in  the  circulation  through  the  haemorrhoidal  vein*. 
Habitual  neglect  of  the  bowels  favouring  the  accumula- 
tion of  hardened  fasces  in  the  rectum  j  draining  to  void  a 
confined  (tool;  the  preflure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or  of 
any  preternatural  tumours;  a  Sedentary  life  {  fuddcai 
and  violent  exertion }  lifting  heavy  weights  1  have,  in 
tbeir  turn,  been  the  means  of  bringing  on  this  dife»fe» 
and  may  be  conGdered  as  foineof  its  molt  frequent  caufes. 

The  flrft  appearance  of  all  the  varieties  of  marifca  ia 
generally  connected  with  pain  and  inflammation.  TIm 
patient  ufually  complains  of  an  uneafy  fenfe  of  weight 
and  fullnefs,  as  well  as  of  beat  about  the  parts,  particu- 
larly fevere  in  palling  a  motion.  If  the  inflammation  re- 
main unfubdued,  the  fundament  becomes  very  painful  ; 
the  patient  can  then  neither  walk,  ride,  nor  fit,  the  only 
tolerable  ftate  being  that  of  abfolutc  reft  in  the  reclined 
polition  tand, during  the  continuance  of  this  ftate,  palisge 
of  a  motion  is  followed  by  extreme  d  iff  reft.  With  theft; 
fymptoms  there  is  generally  more  or  lefs  feveri(h  heat  and 
rcltlcftnefs,  and  perhaps  even  delirium. 

The  marilcte  may  be  numerous,  or  otherwise.  Some- 
times a  (ingle  fwelling  only  exists ;  more  frequently  there 
are  leveral  Surrounding  thennus.  Occasional  hemorrhage 
i*  in  moft  cafes  connected  with  marifca.  Perhaps  in  tbc 
effort  to  pafs  a  motion,  bleeding  comes  on  while  the 
part*  are  inflamed;  in  this  cafe,  the  blood  generally 
Bows  from  within  the  anus,  though  it  may  occafionally 
fpring  from  fome  part  of  the  external  fwelling.  Some- 
time* the  bleeding  will  firfl  occur,  and  frequently  in  the 
abfence  of  every  other  fymptom  ;  or  at  lea  It  without  pain, 
inflammation,  or  external  tumour. 

Many  rcfpeetable  writers  affirm,  that  hemorrhoid* 
which  are  not  very  troublefome,  and  difcharge  only  mo- 
derate quantities  of  blood,  are  rather  falutary  than  hurt- 
ful to  the  constitution,  and  require  no  particular  treat- 
ment. Among  thefe,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  mention, 
Stahl,  Sabatier,  and  Petit.  Thit  opinion  ha*,  however, 
met  with  fome  opposition.  In  Or.  Rees's  Cyclopscdi.-i, 
article  Hemorrhoid*.,  it  is  Strongly  argued  againft.  The 
writer  of  that  article  admit*  the  general  falutary  efteft  of 
leeching  in  hemorrhoids,  but  affirm*  that  the  relief  thus 
obtained  arifes  from  its  curing  other  difeafes  in  the  con- 
stitution which  might  be  a*  well  or  better  relieved  by 
taking  blood  from  the  arm.  The  writer  of  that  article 
proceeds  «*  follow*  :  "  Entertaining,  a*  we  do,  a  total 
disbelief  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  bleeding  from,  pile*  ia 
ever  really  ferviceable  to  the  fyftem,  we  (hall  never  at- 
tempt to  re-produce  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  them, 
when  fuch  it  fupprefled  »  but,  at  the  fame  time,  Since  a 
perfon  with  pile*  may  alfo  have  complaint*  which  require 
bleeding,  we  perceive  no  reafon  why,  in  fuch  cales,  any 
change  would  be  made  in  the  common  mode  of  taking 
away  blood,  or  that  venefection  in  the  arm  Should  be 
abandoned  for  the  employment  of  the  leeches  or  the  lan- 
cet in  another  part.  We  know,  that  it  is  approved  as  a 
general  maxim,  to  take  away  blood  as«ear  as  poflibie  to 
the  feat  of  a  difeafe  1  and  to  this  method  we  alfo  give  our 
decided  approbation.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  often 
prefcribe  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  in  cafes 
of  inflamed  protruded  hemorrhoids.  But,  as  w«  do  not 
1  credit 
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credit  that  the  ftoppage  of  bleeding  from  pile*  is  likely   It  appear*  then  highly  probable  that  congestions  on  the 
ever  to  prove  a  cauSe  of  any  diSeaSes,  but  rather  of  an    thoracic  vifcera  are  relieved  by  others  on  thefe  parti ;  and 
improvement  of  the  health,  we  are  far  from  being  an- 
xiou*  to  fee  the  hemorrhage  renewed  in  any  form  w hat- 
Bat,  fuppofing  fome  illneSs  were  actually  to  be  the 


ever. 

effect  of  a  fappreffioA  of  bleeding  from  the  tumours,  fuch 
Hlnefs  could  only  be  imputed  to  a  constitutional  ple- 
thora, induced  by  the  uSual  evacuation  of  blood  not 
taking  place.  Here  the  redundant  and  hurtful  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluid  might  be  much  more  conveniently 
•nd  certainly  drawn  from  the  arm,  in  the  common  way, 
than  by  applying  leeches  to  the  tumour,  or  puncturing 
them  with  a  lancet.  The  blood,  in  this  circumftance,  is 
not  taken  away  for  the  relief  of  the  piles,  but  of  fome 
of  hcraffeclion ;  and,  consequently,  the  principle  of  bleed- 
ing as  near  as  poflible  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
at  all  obferved,  as  fome  may  fuppofe  it  is,  in  drawing 
blood  from  the  fwellings  themfelves." 

With  regard  to  this  Subject,  we  may  obfcrvc,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  in  cafes  maniSeftly  depen- 
dent on  prelTure  of  the  hemorrhoid  veins,  the  lots  of 
blood  may  be  ufelefs,  perhaps  hurtful  i  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  piles  in  many  inftances  arife  from  a  dis- 
ordered flare  of  the  abdominal  vifcera)  and  that  they 
Serve  materially  to  relieve  the  local  plethora  of  thofe  or- 
gans. Hence  we  fee  them  arife  often  in  dyfpeptic  and 
bilious  complaints,  which  they  then  relieve  in  a  very 
effectual  manner.  To  lay  that  general  bleeding  would 
afford  equal  relief  to  thefe  complaints,  is  to  aflert  what  i* 
contrary  to  experience ;  and  it  is  equally  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  in  this  cafe  the  blood  is  not  taken  from  the  part  af- 
fected, fince  a  glance  at  the  connexions  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  fltows  thattheyare  literally  continued  from 
the  portal  fyftem.  The  frequency  of  the  above-men- 
tioned caufes  of  marifca  compel  us  therefore  to  fay,  that 
in  di (miffing  fo  unceremoniously  the  obfervation  of  the 
old  practitioners,  that  the  bleeding  from  piles  is  often 
falutary,  we  Should  act  very  haftify.  We  cannot  help 
quoting  the  appropriate  Sentiments  of  Dr.  Parr,  who 
(though  he  deemed  the  danger  of  Hopping  hemorrhoi- 
dal discharges  inexplicable)  Says,  however,  that  "  it  ap- 
pears ralh  and  preSumptuous  to  deny,  at  once,  what  has 
been  eftabtifhed  in  the  opinion  of  able  and  experienced 
practitioners  t  opinions  not  haftily  taken  up,  and  as 
quickly  refigncd,  but  apparently  retting  on  facts,  the 
refult  of  the  obfervation  of  many  years,  in  different  and 
diftant  countries." 

Dr.  Parr  is  of  opinion,  that  this  complaint  in  old  age 
it  often  indicative  of  difeafe  in  the  venous  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral. "  If  in  early  age  we  perceive  active  hemorrhages 
in  the  brain,  in  the  more  advanced  periods  we  perceive 
fimilar  eWcQt  from  venous  plethora.  We  then  find  thofe 
apoplexies  and  palftes  from  a  languid  circulation  ;  in  other 
words,  from  weakened  refinance  of  the  venous  fyftem.. 
In  the  lungs  we  find,  from  the  fame  caufe,  humoral  alth- 
ma  and  hydrotborax  ;  in  the  epigaftric  region,  infarctcd 
liver,  and  the  morbus  niger;  in  the  hypogastric,  hemor- 
rhoids. If  we  judge  right,  hemorrhoids  are  of  two 
kinds.  It  is  a  difeafe  of  vouth,  as  well  as  of  maturer  age  ( 
and,  in  the  former,  is  often  acutely  painful  without  eva- 
cuation*; in  the  latter  Iefscommonly  painful,  but  ufually 
attended  with  bloody  discharges.  In  each  it  fcems  a  fa- 
lutary determination  from  parts  otherwise  overcharged  ; 
and  this  we  think  is  proved  by  many  facts.  In  the  very 
painful  hemorrhoids  of  young  perfons,  Saturnine  and 
cold  applications,  which  relieve  pain,  often  induce  fick- 
nefs  ana  fajntnefs.  In  Speaking  of  fiftula,  we  have  tttown 
that  checking  the  discharge  is  often  injurious,  and  that 
confumptive  Symptoms  frequently  follow  the  operation 
and  the  healing  of  the  wound.  We  will  admit  that  fuch 
consumptions  are  connected  with  the  Rate  of  the  liver  j 
but  fo  iar  as  we  have  Seen,  and  the  cafes  are  not  few,  the 
age  is  not  that  of  biliary  congeftiont,  but  of  accumula- 
tions in  the  lungs,  viz.  the  consumptive  period,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five,  generally  from  eighteen  to  thirty. 


we  thus  fee  the  connexion  of  hemorrhoids  with  the  ge- 
neral health,  independent  of  any  venous  connexion  with 
the  liver.  In  thefe  caSes,  the  parts  inflamed  are  carun- 
cul«  already  mentioned,  and  the  inflammation  is  active. 
Yet  in  the  hemorrhois  of  advanced  life,  Such  congeftions 
evidently  take  place.  The  diSeaSe  is  the  venous,  and  the 
tumours,  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances,  varices  r 
they  bleed,  and  the  patient  is  relieved.  Congestion  and 
inconvenience  follow,  to  be  again  obviated  by  a  recur- 
rence of  the  hemorrhage." 

The  inflamed  and  irritable  (late  of  the  Sphincter  which 
thefe  complaints  have  a  tendency  to  produce,  often  makes 
it  contract  SpaSmodically  on  the  hemorrhoid,  and  occaiion 
great  pain  and  diftreSs.  Mr.  Howfhip mentions  two  caSes 
in  which  the  contraction  was  So  powerful  and  continued, 
that  the  ttrangulated  hemorrhoid  Houghed  off. 

In  Speaking  oS  the  treatment  of  this  complaint,  we 
dull  of  courfe  paSs  over  all  caSes  arifing  Srom  permanent 
preflure  on  the  hemorrhoids  veins,  as  from  pregnancy, 
&c.  TheSe  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
caufe.  For  the  treatment  of  all  the  varieties,  the  fame 
mcaSures  are  indicated,  except  that,  as  the  marifcx  are 
only  vifiblejuft  after  the  patient  has  been  at  ftool,  in 
Such  caSes  the  practitioner  is  obliged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  operations,  or  of  applying  reme- 
dies. 

The  relief  of  the  fecond  variety  is  ealily  accomplished. 
Absolute  reft  for  a  few  days,  attention  to  the  bowels, 
and  warm  bathing  of  the  parts,  will  comprise  all  that  it 
required. 

As  the  P.  M.  cruenta;  or  bleeding  piles,  often  produce 
much  Surrounding  inflammation,  they  will  require,  in  ad- 
dition to  absolute  reft,  an  active  treatment.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  full  habit,  and  the  parts  are  very  turgid  and 
painful,  an  important  ftep  will  be  the  application  of  cup- 
ping-glades near  the  parts.  Leeches  will  occasionally 
anSwer  the  purpoSe  ;  but,  if  It  be  required  to  take  away 
five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood  Speedily,  the  operation  of  cup- 
ping is  much  more  certain  and  manageable.  If  neceS- 
Sary,  the  bleeding  may  afterwards  be  encouraged  by  fo- 
menting with  warm  water,  or  a  poppy-head  decoction. 
Should  the  bowels  be  confined,  it  may  be  prudent  to  de- 
lay, for  a  little  while,  the  additional  disturbance  incurred 
by  the  paflage  of  a  ftool,  perhaps  containing  hardened 
faeces,  until  the  Symptoms  are  fomewhat  relieved ;  al- 
though the  procuring  a  cool  and  gently-relaxed  Rate  of 
the  bowels  is  always  important ;  and  indeed,  till  this  point 
is  gained,  little  real  progrefs  in  improvement  can  be 
made.  Should  Sevcrifh  Symptoms  demand  attention,  Sa- 
line or  antimonial  diaphoretics  may,  if  neceflary,  be  added 
to  aperients;  and,  when  they  have  operated  Satisfactorily, 
we  may  direct  an  opiate  at  night.  A  Salve,  made  of  el- 
der-ointment and  the  powder  of  oak- gal  1 1,  in  equal  parts, 
may  be  applied  to  the  tumours,  together. with  linen  wet 
with  the  lotio  aqua;  litbargyri  acetati.  This  latter  it 
more  particularly  neceflary  in  conjunction  with  leeches, 
when  the  cafe  it  accompanied  with  considerable  pain  and 
inflammation. 

Painful  fpafm  of  the  Sphincter  it  to  be  relieved  by  the 
continued  uSe  of  warm  fomentations,  or  occasionally  by 
gentle  fteady  preflure  upon  the  tumid  parts,  by  which 
means  part  of  the  blood  will  be  made  to  pais  inward  by  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  relieving  the  SenSe  of  outward  fullneft. 
When  the  pain  and  inflammatory  ftate  of  piles  is  owing 
to  their  being  constricted  by  the  Sphincter-ani  muScle,  it 
it  evident  that  the  mode  of  relief  confifts  in  pulhing  the 
tumours  with  the  finger  a  little  within  the  rectum,  where 
they  are  not  liable  to  Suffer  Srom  preflure.  When  marif- 
cse  materially  obstruct  the  paflage  of  the  feces,  or  are  very 
painful,  and  Subject  to  proSufe  bleedings,  and  the  meant 
above  mentioned  are  ineffectual,  the  removal  oS  the  tu- 
mours Should  be  recommended. 

Piles  are  removed  with  a  knife  or  fciflbrs,  the  tumours 
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being  (imply  cut  through  at  their  bate*.  In  performing 
this  operation  we  are  dirt  fled  to  five  fome  portion  of  (kin, 
on  which  account  the  Scalpel  it  preferable  to  the  fcifTort. 
Another  mode  of  removing  piles  is  by  a  ligature  nailed 
round  their  bafe.  This  it  an  eligible  plan  when  the  fuelling* 
arefituated  high  up  the  rectum,  where  the  danger  of  bleed- 
ing it  Somewhat  alarming  ;  but  it  is  tedious,  Several  days 
often  pafltng  before  the  tumours  drop  off  ;  and  it  is  alfo  lefs 
cleanly,  and  attended  with  much  more  pain  than  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  knife.  There  are  very  good  furgeont  how- 
ever, who  employ  the  ligature  in  preference  to  the 
knife,  and  of  courfe  where  bleeding  hat  produced  much 
debility  it  it  the  belt  method.  When  the  marifcx  are 
numerous,  we  (hall  often  fucceed,  at  Mr.  W4re  firlt  ob- 
ferved,  in  relieving  the  patient,  by  cutting  off  only  one  of 
them  }  for,  if  an  accurate  enquiry  be  made,  he  believet  it 
'  will  be  found  that  the  patient  will  point  to  one,  or  at 
moll  to  two,  of  the  tumours,  from  which  all  the  pain 
proceeds. 

If  the  hemorrhage  which  fometimet  followt  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  piles  brings  on  alarming  Symptoms  of 
exhauftion,  we  muft  diftend  the  rectum  with  a  piece  of 
fponge  of  fuch  Size  at  will  make  the  rcquifite  degree  of 
preiTure  upon  the  opening  of  the  bleeding  vefTel.  Some 
dip  the  fponge  in  a  ftyptic  lotion  ;  but  the  beft  way  it  to 
introduce  that  fubftance  quite  dry  into  the  inteftine,  and 
let  it  expand  there  with  the  blood  which  would  be  im- 
bibed by  it. 

When  we  meet  with  cafes  of  long  (landing  which  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  connected  with  disordered  func- 
tion of  the  Itoroach  and  bowels,  a  very  (trict  attention 
to  diet  is  called  for.  This  is  at  all  timet  indeed  of  the 
firll  importance,  fince  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  palling  of  ftoolt  being  the  chief  fource  of  irri- 
tation, every  mean  which  diminilhet  their  volume  and 
acrimony  muft  be  a  powerful  agent  in  expediting  the 
cure.  If,  after  (topping  the  bleeding  from  pile*,  biliary 
difturbance  occurs,  we  (hall  do  well  to  reproduce  the  dil- 
charge  by  anal  leeching  after  the  manner  deferibed  when 
fpeaking  of  Coproftaut.  Oleaginout  cathartics  will  alfo 
be  found  ufeful. 

5.  Proftica  exania,  (H.  procedens,  CulUn.)  Palling 
down  of  the  fundament.  Inveruon  and  prolapfe  of  the 
villous  tunic  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxation  of  the 
Sphincter,  with  more  or  left  tumour.  Thit  fpeciet  con- 
fiftt  of  two  varieties. 

a.  P.  (implex,  conlifts  in  a  protrution  of  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  rectum,  which,  becoming  in- 
verted, and  palling  out  at  the  anus,  forms  a  red  foft  flattilh 
circular  tumour.  It  is  frequently  obferved  in  children, 
affected  with  tenefmus  or  dyfentery,  in  thofe  who  are 
fufTrring  a  (it  of  the  ftonc,  or  undergoing  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.  Women,  having  internal  hemorrhoitlt, 
and  in  the  violent  effortt  of  labour,  arc  alfo  Subject  to 
the  fame  accident.  Itt  common  caufe  is  too-violenc  and 
repeated  exertions  of  the  rectum  itfelf,  excited  by  fome 
fource  of  irritation  about  the  extremity  of  thit  intelline. 
Thus,  the  too  frequent  employment  of  aloctic  medicine*, 
t,he  action  of  which  particularly  affects  the  large  intef- 
tinet,  often  occafions  the  above  complaint.  Tht  fame 
thing  refults  from  afcarides,  which,  lodging  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  reftum,  occaGonally  caufe  exceflWe  ir- 
ritation. Habitual  coflivenefs,  hemorrhoids  ;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  which,  by  Simulating  the  reftum,  excites 
toj  violent  an  action  of  this  intelline,  may  induce  thit 
complaint.  In  the-  early  and  mod  fimple  ftage  of  thit 
diieaVe,  the  fuelling  may  be  eafily  reduced  by  compref- 
fing  it  with  the  ringers,  and  the  reduction  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  application  of  a  bandage,  which  will  keep 
up  moderate  preuure  ;  and,  even  in  fevere  and  more  ad- 
vanced cafes,  the  reduction  may  be  readily  effected  by  the 
fallowing  procefs.  The  patient  being  in  bed,  lying 
upon  his  tide,  or,  what  it  better,  on  the  abdomen,  while 
his  buttocks  are  railed  rather  higher  than  the  reft  of  the 
body,  the  furgeon  it  to  make  Wrong  but  equal  preiTure, 
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with  the  palm  of  hit  band,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
prolapfed  inteftine.  By  continuing  fuch  prelTure,  the 
inteftine  may,  in  general,  be  ealily  reduced.  But,  if  thit 
plan  (hould  not  Suffice,  the  upper  part  of  the  protruded 
inteftine  mult  be  compreffed  with  the  fingers  of  one  land, 
(previoudy  oiled,)  while  the  lower  part  is  prefled  upward 
by  the  pilm  of  the  other.  In  thit  way  we  are  almoit  fure 
to  fucceed,  unlcfs,  from  having  too  long  delayed  the  re- 
duction, the  gut  hat  become  fwollen  and  inflamed,  when 
it  will  be  impofliblc  to  reduce  the  part  before  fuch  fymp- 
toms have  been  fubdued.  For  this  purpofe  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  blood  from  the  patient,  in  fuch  quantity 
as  his  ftrength  will  allow.  The  intelline  may  alio  be  fo- 
mented; and,  when  the  fwelling  has  been  diminifhed 
by  thefe  means,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  replacing 
the  partt  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned. 

After  the  bowel  bat  frequently  defcended,  the  fphinc- 
ter  fometimet  becomes  fo  weakened,  that  it  can  no  longer 
keep  the  part  fupported.  Hence  different  bandages  have 
been  devifcd  for  Supporting  the  anut  after  itt  reduction. 
A  oomprefs,  doubted  fever.il  timet,  it  ufually  applied  to 
the  anut,  and  fupported  in  this  pofition  by  means  of  a  T 
bandage ;  and,  in  many  cales,  this  anfwers  very  well. 
A  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Gooch,  which  has  the 
double  advantage  of  fupporting  the  inteftine  more  Se- 
curely  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
of  allowing  the  patient  to  take  a  great  deal  more  exercifc 
than  Ue  could  do  without  its  aiWlance.  M.  Bernard  bat 
invented  an  inftrumcnt  which  conlifts  of  an  oblong  oval 
body,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  terminating  at  the  other 
in  a  narrow,  rather  long,  neck,  with  a  flat  border  at  its 
extremity.  The  body  of  thit  inftrument,  which  is  made 
of  elaftic  gum,  when  introduced  into  the  inteftine  be- 
yond the  IphincTcr,  dilates  and  fupports  the  gut,  while 
the  fphincter  embraces  its  neck,  and  the  border  of  this 
part  of  the  inftrumcnt  hinders  it  from  afcending  too  far 
up  the  rectum.  A  ftring  is  alfo  attached  to  the  edge, 
which  tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence.  Thit  penary  it 
very  fmooth,  and  consequently  cannot  do  any  injury 
to  the  parts.  It  it  alfo  very  light,  being  only  compofed 
of  a  very  thin,  though  tolerably  (olid,  lubliance.  As  it 
it  pierced  at  Itt  termination,  it  does  not  impede  the 
difcharge  of  air,  which  might  otherwife  incommode  the 
patient. 

When  the  inteftine  it  protruded  at  the  time  the  patient 
it  at  (tool,  the  part  it  to  be  immediately  replaced.  Thit 
the  patient  (hould  accuftom  himfelf  to  do  without  aflift- 
ance  ;  and  then  the  bandage,  or  penary,  is  to  be  applied. 
In  order  to  ftrengthen the  Iphincterani  and  adjacent  parts, 
the  weakneSs  of  which  mutt,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  be 
regarded  at  the  entire  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient 
(hould  take  preparations  of  bark  and  llcel,  and  make  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath.  Aftringent  injections,  particularly 
fuch  at  are  compofed  of  an  mfufion  of  gall-nuts,  or  oak- 
bark,  are  alfo  Serviceable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ulcerated,  inveterate,  and  ir- 
reducible, cafes  of  exania,  we  may  attempt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  fuch  difcafet  with  the  knile. 

Q.  P.  fpafmodica.  The  tumour  large  and  irritated  ;  and 
the  intelline  contracted  by  a  I  palm  of the  fphincter.  This 
feriousdilbrderhas  been  confounded  with  the  previous  va- 
riety,^ which  a  coufiderable  portion  of  thecoion.ccrcum, 
and  eveu  Sometimes  of  the  ilium,  becomes  everted  ami 
pulhedout  at  the  anus.  (Morgagni  de  Ssd.  ct  Caul.  Morb. 
Ex.  xxxiii.)  The  tumour  has  been  alio  mittaken  for  a 
mari fca  \  and  Dr.  Cullen  has,  perhaps,  given  Some  coun- 
tenance to  the  error,  by  defenbing  one  of  hit  Species  of 
hemorrhois  as  produced  by  a  prolapfe  of  the  anus. 
The  hemorrhoidal  tumour  is  dull  and  livid  ;  th  it 
from  a  prolapfe  of  the  anut  is  flclU- coloured,  Some- 
times wrinkled,  at  others  Smooth  and  (hininj.  'For- 
mer practitioners  considered  _  this  occurrence  in  the 
Same  point  of  view  as  P.  exania;  Simplex  :  they  believed 
that  the  whole  of  the  reclum  became  everted,  in 
confluence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Sphincter  and  leva- 
tores 
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(ore*  ant,  and  that  it  then  drew  after  it  otker  portions 
of  the  inteftinal  canal.  But  they  ought  to  have  been 
Undeceived  by  the  Strangulation  which  generally  occurs 
under  fuch  circumstances,  and  which  not  only  throws  a 
great  obftacte  in  the  way  of  the  reduction  of  the  difplaced 
oart,  but  even  Sometimes  brings  on  mortification.  Be- 
tides, the  connexions  of  the  rectum  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  by  means  of  the  cellular  fubftance  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  and  the  attachment  of  this  inteftine  to  the 
poftcrior  furface  of  the  urinary  bladder,  render  the  above 
origin  of  the  complaint  impoflible.  Such  an  explanation 
could  only  be  admitted  with  regard  to  thofe  protrufionj 
of  the  rectum  which  come  on  in  a  very  flow*  manner. 
This  account  could  not  afford  a  Satisfactory  explanation 
of  certain  cafes,  in  which  the  everted  inteftine  prefents 
a  very  enormous  tumour.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente 
mentions  his  having  feen  tumours  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
lapfus of  the  refhim,  which  were  as  long  as  the  fore-arm, 
and  as  large  as  the  Sift.  In  the  Melanges  des  Curieux  de 
la  Nature,  we  find  an  account  of  a  tumour  of  this  fort, 
which  was  two  feet  long,  and  occurred  in  a  woman  from 
parturition.  Nor  is  a  more  fatisfaaory  reafon  affigned 
for  thefe  cafes,  by  fuppofmg  that  they  originate  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  reclum,  and  its  re- 
paration from  the  mufcular  one.  We  are  not  authorised- 
to  imagine  that  fuch  a  feparation  can  take  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  nor  fo  fuddenly  as  to  give  rife  to  the 
phenomena  fometiines  remarked  in  this  difeafe.  But 
more  accurate  obfervations  have  removed  all  doubt  upon 
thisJubjeft.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de 
1'Acadetnie  de  Chirurgie,  we  read  an  account  of  a  pre- 
tended prolapfusof  the  reclum,  which,  after  death,  was 
difcovcred  to  be  an  everfion  of  the  cere  urn,  the  greater 
part  of  the  colon  being  found  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
inteftine,  and  molt  of  the  reaum  at  its  upper  part.  This 
everfion  began  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  eleven  inches 
from  the  anus,  and  terminated  about  five' or  fix  from  this 
opening,  the  tumour,  formed  by  the  difeafe,  having  been 
reduced  fome  time  before  the  child's  death.  It  was  im- 
poflible to  draw  back  the  everted  part,  in  confeqnence  of 
the  adhefions  which  it  had  contracted.  Another  diftinc- 
tion  has  evinced  the  fame  fad.  A  child,  after  fuffering 
very  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  from  receiving  a  blow, 
bad  a  prolapfus  of  the  inteftine  through  the  anus,  about 
fix  or  feven  inches  long.  This  was  taken  for  a  prolapfus 
of  the  reclum.  After  death,  the  termination  of  the 
bowel  out  of  the  anus  was  found  to  be  nothing  left  than 
the  coecum,  which  had  paffed  through  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum, to  make  a  protrufion  at  the  anus. 

This  difeafe  occurs  alfo,  as  an  effect,  in  obftinate  cof- 
tiveneft,  ftone  in  the  bladder,  labour,  and  helmintbia  po- 
dicis. 

In  this  place  we  have  to  detail  the  meafuret  to  be  adop- 
ted for  the  removal  of  concretions  and  extraneous  bodies 
from  the  reclum.  Thefe  concretions  may  be  formed  in 
the  larger  inteftines,  and  efpecially  in  the  reclum,  by  the 
mere  accumulation  and  prot  rafted  lodgment  of  the  fseces. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  mattes  of  indurated  matter 
include  noextraneous  fubftance  ;  in  other  inftances,  their 
nucleus  is  a  biliary  calculus;  but  in  rnoft  cafes  they  are 
merely  com po fed  of  the  fasces  in  a  dry  hardened  Rate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  thefe  fubftances,  their 
exigence  may  be  known  by  the  conftipation,  complete  or 
partial,  which  they  produce ;  by  the  fenfe  of  weight 
which  the  patient  leels  about  the  fundament;  or  touch- 
ing the  indurated  obftrucling  body,  by  a  finger  intro- 
duced in  ano.  Oily  emollient  clyfters,  and  carminative 
draughts,  will  Serve  for  expelling  fuch  concretions  as  are 
not  of  too  firra  a  confidence;  but  the  extraction  of  them 
is  absolutely  neceffary  when  they  are  particularly  hard. 
The  operation  is  to  be  done  with  a  Spoon,  or  Suitable 
forceps,  properly  oiled ;  and,  after  the  concretion  has 
been  removed,  an  emollient  clyfter  is  to  be  administered, 
in  order  to  allay  any  irritation  which  may  have  been 
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caufed  by  the  introduction  of  the  requisite  inRruments. 
When  the  fphineler  ani  contrails  fo  forcibly,  that  the 
operation  is  attended  with  extreme  pain  and  difficulty, 
we  are  advifed  by  furgical  writers  to  make  a  dilatation  of 
the  anus,  by  practising  an  incifion  at  its  pojlerior  angle : 
a  wound  made  in  this  direction  cannot  injure  any  part  of 
conSequence,  vthilft  there  would  be  a  rilk  of  wounding 
the  urethra  in  the  male,  or  the  vagina  in  the  female  Sub- 
ject, if  the  cut  were  made  at  the  anterior  angle;  and  an 
incifion  carried  luteraUy  would  be  apt  to  injure  the  pudic 
veflels.  A  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  fphincter  ana  doe* 
not  produce  any  material  permanent  weaknefsof  its  ac- 
tion ;  and  a  paralyfit  of  this  mufcle,  according  to  Ricbe- 
raud,  can  never  proceed  from  fuch  a  caufe. 

The  hard  concretions  which  lodge  in  the  rectum  can- 
not be  reached  with  the  finger  when  they  are  fituated 
high  i  and,  in  this  circumstance,  the  furgeon  muft  ufe  a 
probe,  or  found,  in  order  to  aSTure  himfelf  positively  of 
their  prefence. 

The  extraction  of  fubftances  which  madnefs  or  folly 
have  caufed  to  be  introduced  into  this  fituation  is  often 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  has  even  de-. 
manded,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  more  than  ordinary 
fagacity,  in  convenience  of  the  various  Shapes,  the  hard- 
nefs,  and  the  fragility,  of  thefe  different  bodies.  Glafs 
phials,  inStrumcnt-cafes,  Shuttles,  Sec.  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  reclum  by  maniacs.  One  pcrfon  of  this 
defcription  put  into  his  rectum  a  flint-ftone,  which  did 
not  admit  either  of  being  extracted  or  broken,  owing  to 
its  hardnefs  and  Slippery  furface,  and  which  in  the  end 
caufed  the  patient  to  die  in  the  greateft  agony,  with 
fwelling  and  gangrene  in  the  abdomen.  Marchctti  has 
recorded  an  instance,  in  which  a  pig's  tail,  hardened  by 
cold,  was  forcibly  thruft  up  the  rectum  of  a  girl  of  the 
town.  This  extraneous  body  could  not  be  withdrawn, 
as  the  Short  bridles,  which  all  inclined  outward,  immedi- 
ately came  in  contact  with  and  pierced  the  inner  part  of 
the  bowel.  It  remained  in  the  part  Six  days,  and  occa- 
sioned a  train  of  alarming  Symptoms  ;  fuch  as  fever,  vo- 
miting, fwelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  obstinate  conftipa- 
tion. Marchetti  fattened  a  ligature  to  the  end  of  the  fo- 
reign body,  which  protruded  at  the  anus,  and  then  paffei 
the  ligature  through  a  long  piece  of  reed,  which  he  in- 
troduced up  the  reaum,  and  drew  the  pig's  tail  through 
this  tube  without  lacerating  the  inteftine.  In  another 
cafe,  a  piece  of  wood,  three  inches  long  and  two  in  widtb, 
was  lodged  in  the  redum.  Colic,  tendon  of  the  abdomen, 
fever,  conftipation,  and  difficulty  of  making  water,  came 
on,  and  laded  dx  days.  The  impoflibility  of  removing 
the  extraneous  fubftance  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  led  to 
the  idea  of  ufing  a  borer,  which,  having  been  paffed  tip 
the  reaum  under  the  guidance  of  the  Singer,  was  in- 
serted deeply  enough  into  the  piece  of  wood  to  draw 
it  out. 

Order  II.  Splanchnica,  [Gr.  appertaining  to  the  vif- 

cera.]  Diforders  affecting  the  collatitious  Vifcera. 
This  Order  contains  four  Genera. 

Genus  I.  lServt,  [Gr.  from  the  yellow  or  golden  co» 
lour.]  Yellow  Jaundice.  Generic  characters — Yellow- 
nefs  of  the  Skin;  white  fasces;  urine  Saffron-coloured,  and 
comtiunicating  a  Saffron  dye.  The  courfe  of  the  bile 
obit,  ufled.   This  genus  has  the  following  five  fpecies. 

i .  Icterus  cholteus.  Specific  character;  the  courfe  of  the 
bile  obftruaed  from  its  own  vifcidity,  or  from  lofs  of  con- 
tractility in  the  bilc-dtiAs ;  general  languor ;  naufea  ;  dyf- 
pepda  ;  and  occafional  pain  or  uneadnefs  at  the  ftomacn. 

a.  iaeruscholdlithicus.  (I.  calculous,  Cullen.)  The 
courfe  of  the  bile  obftruaed  by  bilious  concretions  in 
the  ducts;  frequent  retching  occurs  in  this  complaint, 
with  acute  pain  in  the  hypogallric  region,  incrcafed  upon 
eating. 

■j.  Icterus  fpafmodiciis.    The  courfe  of  the  bile  ob- 
ftrutted  by  fpafinodic  contraction  of  the  bile-du«s :  the 
•Yy  Ujlctfe 
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difeafe  preceded  by  acrimonious  mgefta ;  byfterii,  or  fome 
violent  paflion  of  the  niind;  and  generally  Subsiding 
within  a  few  day*  after  thefe  are  removed. 

4.  Icterus  hepaiicus.  Tbe  courfe  of  the  bile  obstructed 
by  tbe  derangement  of  the  liver  from  (chirrhu*  or  infarc- 
tion 1  occasional  retching  and  dyfpepfia. 

5.  Icterus  infantum.  Thecourfeof  the  bile  obstructed 
by  vifcid  meconium ;  without  pain  or  dyfpepfia.  See 
Parturition,  p.  715. 

Jaundice  is  found  fy mptomatically  in  pregnancy,  colic, 
coorofiaSis,  and  fever*  of  various  kinds  j  efpecially  in  the 
ycilaw  fever. 

The  caulcs  of  jaundice  are  fufficiently  explained  by  the 
atove  certification,  which  is  indeed  founded  aleaou  en- 
tirely on  the  ir  variety.  The  infpirtation  of  bile  which 
occurs  in  the  firlt  fpecies  is  did  by  Dr.  Saunders  to  have 
been  found  in  tbe  gall-bladder,  and  prefenting  there  a 
vifcid  and  pitchy  confiftence.  Dr.  Powell,  on  tbe  other 
band,  ftates,  that  it  does  not  feem  to  block  up  the  large 
ducts,  nor  their  entrance  into  tbe  duodenum,  but  rather 
accumulates  in  the  liver  itfelf,  tbe  deviation  from  a 
State  of  fluidity  rendering  its  ptffage  through  the  (mailer 
canals  difficult.  He  conceives  that  this  ftate  of  the  fecre- 
tion  it  connected  with  the  ufe  of  fpirits. 

Inactivity  of  the  dufts  is  another  caufe  of  tbe  reten- 
tion of  bile.  Some  authors  have  indeed  estimated  the 
contractile  powers  of  thele  parts  at  a  very  low  rate;  but 
we  truft  that  we  (hall  be  able  to  (how,  in  tbe  proper 
place,  that  their  contraction,  though  flow,  is  powerful 
amd  well  marked.  It  cannot  however  be  doubted,  but 
that  other  powers  aflift  tbe  paflage  of  the  bile;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  occartonal  dirtention  or  relaxation  of  the  rto- 
snacb,  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  bowels,  and  abdo- 
minal mufclcs.  Hence  a  life  of  indolence  and  inactivity 
feeuis  to  be  a  frequent  fource  of  the  malady  in  question. 
Hence  too  literary  men,  and  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
fedentary  occupations,  in  which  for  the  moll  part  the 
body  is  inclined  forwards,  and  the  galbducts  obviouSly 
liable  to  lufter  constant  compreflaon  between  the  liver  and 
adjoining  parts,  are  frequently  jaundiced.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  deficiency  of  thefe  aids  to  the  propullion  of 
bile,  a  want  of  contractile  power  in  the  gall-bladder  will 
produce  jaundice.  Dr.  Powell  mentions  a  cafe  in  which 
tbe  powers  of  contraction  were  loft  from  over-diflention  ; 
the  accumulation  of  bile  having  become  fo  great,  as  to 
produce  a  tumour  externally,  and  an  evident  fluctuation. 

Want  of  exercile  operates  powerfully  in  the  production 
of  the  Second  fpecies  likewife.  Biliary  concretions  are 
comparatively  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men ; 
thofe  men  who  are  engaged  in  literary  purfuits  are  very 
liable  to  them  4  and  in  either  fex  they  are  molt  common 
after  the  active  period  of  life  is  pad.  Haller  noticed  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  criminals  whole  death 
bad  been  preceded  by  long  confinement.  Tbey  are  often 
found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen  which  nave  been 
/tailed  during  the  winter-months;  and  Dr.  Powell  believes 
that  they  occur  in  a  larger  than  common  proportion  of 
maniacs  who  have  been  long  confined. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  third  fpecies  fome  doubts  have 
been  entertained  •.  Dr.  Cullen  particularly  mentions  it, 
and  Dr.  Powell  deems  it  well  eftablifltcd.  It  is  Said  by 
Sydenham  to  come  on  occasionally  during  hyfterics  1  and 
it  has  been  obferved  to  follow  violent  fits  of  anger,  and 
other  emotions  of  the  mind.  But  the  accurate  Dr.  He- 
berden  denies  the  correftnefs  of  Sydenham's  obfervation, 
in  refpect  to  hySteria,  both  from  his  own  experience  and 
tbe  authority  of  many  other  practitioners.  With  refpect 
to  the  influence  of  the  paffions,  Dr.  Saunders  remarks, 
that  anger  not  only  augments  tbe  quantity  of  bile  te- 
emed very  confidcrably,  but  likewife  vitiates  it  s  hence 
it  is,  that,  being  .carried  into  the  duodenum  in  large 
quantities,  and  regurgitated  into  the  ftomach,  it  produces 
tbe  fame  effects  as  an  emetic  i  and  hence  probably  the 
tern  ckoUrie,  as  applied  to  paSfionate  people.  If  tbe 
dudus  commuaU  do  not  traifmi^  it  as  fall  at  itisfe- 


creted,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  fo  full  that  It  cannot  re- 
ceive the  excefs ;  then  it  will  be  forcibly  returned  upon 
the  hepatic  fyftem,  and,  by  entering  the  blood- veflels, 
produce  jaundice.  Some  have  fuppofed  that,  during  the 
general  commotion  of  the  paffions,  a  gall-Hone  may  have 
been  pufhed  from  the  bladder  into  tbe  duct,  and  thus 
produced  jaundice  ;  but  the  whole  attack  has  often  been, 
too  tranfitory,  and  too  free  from  the  general  fymptomt 
of  the  paflage  of  a  gall-Stone,  to  allow  of  fuclt  a  fuppofi- 
tion.   The  fymptonss  of  fpafm,  aSFecting  the  parts- iov 

2ueftion,  are,  however,  generally  considered  at  being, 
milar  to  thofe  of  the  paifage  of  a  concretion.  So  that* 
on  the  whole,  the  explanation  which  Dr.  Saunders  has. 
given,  of  the  influence  of  tbe  paflwnt  in  producing  a 
temporary  jaundice,  appears  to  be  the  mod  probable. 

Tbe  fourth  fpecies  is  generally  traceable  to  drinking,  a» 
is  likewife  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  biliary  ducts, 
by  which  their  calibre  rouft  be  diminished,  a*  mentioned 
by  Morgagni  (De  Caufis  et  Sedibus  Morborum,  EpifL 
xxxviL  art.  10.)  who  gives  an  instance  of  the  total  obli- 
teration of  the  common  duct.  Dr.  Saunders  remarks, 
that  this  contraction  of  the  canal  of  the  duct  is  pro- 
duced by  tbe  extenfion  of  difeafed  Structure,  originally 
produced  in  tbe  ftomach  by  tbe  abute  of  Spirituous  li- 
quors, to  the  biliary  duds.  "  In  tbe  diffection  of  thofe 
who  have  been  intemperate  dram-drinkers,  the  dilcafod 
structure  may  be  traced,"  he  fays,  "  from  tbe  Stomach, 
along  the  courfe  of  the  ductus  communis  ;  and  I  have 
frequently  feen  thefe  ducts  fo  contracted  and  thickened, 
that  tbey  could  not  t  ran  fin  it  bile."  A  Similar  effect, 
from  inflammation  of  the  liver  extending  to  the  gall- 
bladder and  duett,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  of  an 
incurable  jaundice,  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Pemberton  > 
the  inflammation  of  tbe  duct  may  lie  removed,  he  ob- 
ferves,  but  the  thickening  remains,  a  permanent  evil. 

In  addition  to  the  Series  of  caufes  already  detailed,  ari- 
sing from  obstruction  to  tbe  paflage  of  the  bile  into  tbe 
duodenum,  it  has  farther  been  a  question,  whether  any. 
obstruction  to  its  difebarge  from  the  bowels,  after  it  hat 
cleared  its  appropriate  duett,  may  not  likewife  occafion 
ilt  abforption  into  the  fyftem,  and  therefore  produce 
jaundice.  It  would  appear,  from  an  experiment  of  M, 
Portal,  that  tbit  may  happen.  He  paffed  a  ligature  round 
tbe  intefline  of  dogt,  a  little  below  the  opening  of  the 
ductus  communis  cholcdochus ;  and  obferved  that,  in 
five  or  fix  hours  afterwards,  their  eyes  acquired  a  yellow 
tinge  ;  and,  upon  examining  tbe  lacteals,  be  found  them 
filled  with  bile.  (Mem.  de  I' Acad,  det  Sciences,  1777.) 
In  -fume  of  the  cafes  of  obstinate  coftivenefs,  accompa- 
nied by  jaundice,  that  are  on  record,  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  tbe  jaundice  was  a  Symptom,  rather  than  a 
caufe,  of  tbe  coftivenefs.  This  feems  to  be  tbe  cafe,  in 
the  flight  jaundice  of  infants,  which  fpeedily  vanilhca 
when  the  bowels  are  unloaded. 

It  is  of  con  Sequence  that  the  febirrhous  state  of  the 
liver  Should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  congestion  of 
blood  or  turgeleence  of  the  vefiels  throughout  the  liver, 
wliich  may  prefs  upon  and  block  up  tbe  biliary  ducts, 
and  thus  occasion  the  abforption  of  that  bile  to  the  fee re- 
tion  of  which  it  ministers.  Hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  it  fome  timet  accompanied  by  jaundice;  and  (bit 
would  probably  happen  more  frequently  were  it  not  in  ge- 
neral confined  toa  fmall  part  of  the  vifcut,  or  to  its  invest- 
ing membrane.  Moreover,  after  the  intermittent  fevers  of 
this  country,  and  the  analogous  remittents  of  warmer 
climates,  a  jaundice  often  comes  on  towards  the  con- 
clusion, which  has  been  considered  as  forming  no  very 
unfavourable  prognostic  i  for  there  does  not  generally 
appear  to  be  any  other  difeafe  of  the  liver,  in  fuch  cafes, 
than  an  increase  of  its  fize,  with  great  accumulation  of 
blood  through  its  tub  Stance.  Dr.  Powell  mentions  the 
caSe  of  a  woman  who  died  of  consumption,  and  whofe 
lungs  were  found  to  be  alrhoft  one  mafs  of  ulcerated  tu- 
bercle ;  within  tbe  last  three  days  of  her  life,  jaundice 
bad  come  on  to  a  very  iotenfe  degree.  Yet,  on  diffec- 
tion, 
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rien,  the  duets  were  found  free,  lad  the  gall-bladder 
empty,  and  no  external  tumour  was  discovered ;  but  in 
the  liver  there  feerard  to  be  a  great  accumulation  of 
blood  |  it  wa*  much  increafed  in  nze,  had  a  looSe  texture, 
and  wa*  in  every  part  deeply  tinged  with  bile. 

Schirrbou*  tumours  of  the  contiguous  part*,  a*  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  pylorus,  Scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment* of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  cnpiule  of  Gliflon, 
and  fte.itomatous  lwellings  of  the  omentum,  are  often  fo 
Situated  as  to  obftruct.  mechanically  the  paiTage  of  the 
bile  into  the  inteftines  i  tubercle*  of  the  liver  have 
•ometimc*  alio  operated  as  extraneous  caufet,  and  from 
their  local  (it nation,  flopped  the  natural  courfe  of  the 
bile.  But  the  liver  is  often  much  enlarged  by  collections 
of  large  tubercles,  which  vet  leave,  in  their  interstices,  a 
perfect  freedom  tor  the  action  of  the  veSTel*  and  the  paf- 
fege  of  the  biliary  dads;  and  fcirrhut  of  the  liver  it 
not  ufually  a  general  difeafe,  but  it  confined  to  particu- 
lar fpots,  which  are  often  out  of  the  way  of  the, biliary 
paflage*;  fo  that  it  has  been  found,  on  diffection, 
to  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  without  inducing 
jaundice. 

-  Tympanites  is  often  accompanied  by  jaundice,  a  cir- 
cum llance  which  is  to  be  deemed  very  unfavourable.  In 
a  cafe  mentioned  by  Dr.  Powell,  the  accumulation  of  air 
was  fo  great,  that,  very  fpeedily  after  the  appearance  of 
jaundice,  the  atcum  was  burft  by  it,  and  the  patient  de- 
ttroyed. 

From  whatever  caufe  the  obstruction  of  bile  may  arife, 
the  abforbent*  carry  back  that  fecretion  into  the  blood 
with  the  fernm  ;  and  with  which  it  become*  fo  intimately 
mixed,  that  it  it  received  into  the  minuleft  of  the  white 
veffelt,  a*  in  the  eye  and  white  of  the  nails.  All  the  folid 
part*  of  tbe  body,  except  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  a*  fome  have  affirmed,  even  tbe  bone*  thcmfelves, 
the  fat,  and  the  cartilage*,  have  been  obferved  to  be 
deeply  tinged  of  a  yellow  colour.  Tbe  fecrcted  fluid* 
are  generally  alfo  deeply  tinged.  In  cafes  of  fome  dura- 
tion, the  perfpirable  matter  i*  coloured  ;  fo  likewife  i* 
the  faliva,  which  ha*  a  very  bitter  and  bilious  tafte  s  bat 
the  urine  i»  much  more  highly  impregnated  with  bile, 
and  more  fpeedily,  than  any  other  of  the  fecretion*.  In. 
deed  the  milk  i»  the  only  exception  which  i*  made  by 
author* ;  for  tbe  affection  is  fuppofed  to  extend  even  to 
the  femen. 

Tbe  affirmation  that  the  bilious  tinge  extend*  to  tbe 
humour*  of  the  eye,  ha*  not  been  detcfied  by  modern  in- 
quirer*, and  i*  probably  without  any  foundation.  But 
Galen,  Hoffman,  Bocrhaave,  and  Sydenham,  all  affert 

witnefTed  tli 


that  they  have  occafioaally 
and  Lucretiu*  fay* ; 

Lurida  prasterea  fpecrant  quseeunque  tuentur 
Arquati.  Lib.  iv.  ver.  3 jj. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  Dr.  Heberden,  and  other  phyfi- 
cians  of  much  observation  and  experience,  have  never 
found  fuch  a  change  of  vifion  in  any  patient  >  nor  have 
we  ever  met  with  any  living  practitioner  by  whom  it  had 
beendetcctcd.  It  is  nor,  indeed,  an  impofliale  cafe,  parti- 
cularly where  the  difeafe  ha*  been  of  very  long  continuance 
and  great  intenfity,  when,  (hould  the  comea  or  humour* 
of  the  eye  become  impregnated  with  bile,  tbe  light  would 
paf*  through  a  yellow  medium,  and  object*  thu*  be 
tinged  of  that  colour.  But  thefe  part*  are  not  ufually 
found  impregnated  with  bile. 

To  furo  up  moreclofely  the  Symptoms  of  jaundice,  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  i*  marked  by  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  which  i*  firft  feen,  and  i*  moft 
confpicuous,  in  the  »»««*»  run/unflssw,  or  white  part  of 
the  eyes,  and  at  tbe  root*  of  tbe  nail*.  The  urine  it 
thick,  of  a  deep  yellow  ifh-brown  colour;  and  tinges 
linen  and  other  white  fubftancett  immerfed  in  it,  of  a 
yellow  hue;  and  this  indeed  i*  confidered  by  many  a 
monic  fign.  The  bowel*  are  often  coftive,  but 
1  loofe  and  tbe  ftoolt  arc 


pale  and  clay-like  appearance  both  in  confluence  and  co- 
lour, from  the  abfence  of  bile,  and  have  not  the  uSual, 
feculent  Smell.  This  difea/e  it  accompanied  with  a  fenfe 
of  much  laffitude  and  languor,  and  a  great  inaptitude 
to  exertion  1  with  lownef*  of  Spirits,  and  a  feeling  of  pain 
and  tenlion,  or  weight  and  oppreifion,  about  the  prxcor- 
dia;  there  it  alfq  frequently  much  anxiety,  and  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  at  well  at  a  trouble- 
some fenfe  of  itching  over  tbe  Skin,  unattended  by  any, 
eruption.  Many  Symptoms  of  indigeftion  are  generally 
present ;  fuch  at  naufea,  vomiting,  flatulency  and  eruc- 
tations, and  loS*  of  appetite:  Solid  food  tafte*  bitter in 
tbe  mouth  of  fome  patient*  ;  and  in  fome  Sates  of  the 
difeafe  hiccup  occur*,  and  occasional  paroxyfm*  of  ri- 
gour or  cbillinef*.  The  State  of  tbe  pulfe  varie*  much* 
in  general  it  i*  fomewhat  quicker  than  natural ;  but  in 
fome  cafe*,  and  particularly  under  the  circa mfl ante*  juft 
mentioned,  it  it  flower.  The  pain  it  Sometime*  extremely 
acute  ip  the  epigaflrium,  or  pit  of  the  ftomacb,  or  in 
the  right  bypochondrium,  efpecially  during  the  paSTagc 
oS  a  gall-ftone.  Moreover  the  latter  circumftance  much, 
incrcafet  the  fymptom*. 

A  pain,  wbicb  is  often  molt  acute  and  Severe,  fo  at  to 
be  hardly  Supportable,  but  Sometimes  moderate,  is  pro- 
duced, and  is  often  accompanied  by  Shivering*,  which, 
afterward*  occasionally  recur.  The  pain  it  Seated  at  the 
pit  of  the  Stomach,  and  Seems  generally  to  be  confined 
to  that  point  of  tbe  cpigaftric  region  which  correspond* 
to  the  fituation  of  tbe  opening  of  tbe  common  duct  into* 
the  duodenum,  and  from  tbit  part  it  appear*  to  dart 
through  to  the  back  ;  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  conti- 
nues nearly  at  (low  at  is  natural,  and  hat  none  of  the 
hardnef*  attendant  on  inflammation.  By  an  attention 
to  the  feat  of  the  pain  and  this  natural  Hate  of  pulfe.  Dr. 
Heberden  obferve*,  that  it  it  not  difficult  to  foretel  tbe 
outward  yellownef*  in  many  cafes,  fome  days  before  ic 
appear*.  The  breath,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
pain,  become*  Short  and  hurried  ;  there  is  great  general 
anxiety  and  reftleflnefs,  fometiinet  amounting  to  deli- 
rium, and  at  laft  great  depreffion  and  fainting  ;  the  fto- 
macb i*  affected  by  naufea  and  retching  }  and  there  are 
often  irregular  Spafmodrc  twitches  in  various  part*  of  the 
body.  There  are  often  proSuSe  Sweats,  which  are,  how- 
ever, fometime*  abfent  ;  and  they  do  not  depend  at  all 
upon  the  Shivering*,  for  they  arc  fometiinet  prefent 
when  no  Shivering  hat  occurred.  Thefe  Symptoms  do 
not  continue  long  in  all  their  violence ;  for  although  the 
patient,  during  the  paflage  of  a  gall  ftone,  it  never  free 
from  Some  pain,  yet  it  increafes,  by  paroxyfmt,  to  a  (lata 
of  acute  Suffering,  and  fubfides  again  into  one  of  com- 
parative cafe,  during  which  there  it  a  fenSe  of  deep- Seated! 
ibrenefs  and  fulnefs  of  tbe  epigaftric  and  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  The  grcatcR  relief  from  pain  i*  ex- 
perienced by  bending  the  body  forward  upon  the  knees, 
in  which  pofition  the  relaxation  of  tbe  abdominal  muf- 
clet  leave*  the  affected  part*  Subjected  to  the  Icaft  pref- 
fure.  Another  fir,  perhaps  of  equal  or  greater  violence 
than  the  firft,  then  comet  on,  and  alternate*  with  another 
remiSfion;  thit  may  occur  feveral  timet  in  an  hour;  but 
fometime*  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  it  much  longer. 

At  fome  early  period  of  thefe  attacks,  the  jaundice 
makes  its  appearance ;  and  it  continues  for  a  considera- 
ble time  after  the  violent  Symptom*  have  disappeared. 
When  tbe  concretion  has  paSfed,  however,  and  the  1 


argent  Symptom*  have  ceafed,  the  yellownef*  may  foon 
be  perceived  to  diminish  in  it*  intenfity;  but,  before  it 
can  entirely  disappear,  it  require*  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  tinged  ferutn  be  removed  by  a  gradual  opera- 
tion of  the  excretory  glands,  and  a  frefh  Supply  in  a  na- 


excretory  glands,  i 
tural  ftate  be  introduced. 

The  duration  of  the  attack,  including  the  whole  tiros 
of  the  paflage  of  the  concretion,  is  as  various  as  its  inten- 
fity; fometime*  a  few  hours,  fometime*  feveral  day*,  or 
even  week*,  elapfe,  before  it  i*  expelled.   In  the  former 

--  allow  time  lor 
the 
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the  jaundice  to  take  place.  The  number  and  fire  of  the 
concretiona  alfo  vary  much  :  fometimes  the  gall-bladder 
is  filled  with  them ;  at  other  timet  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two:  fometimes  they  are  fmall  and  angular; 
at  others  large,  and  have  a  more  regular  furface.  They 
tlave  been  fometimes  feen  nearly  of  the  fizc  and  figure  of 
the  gall-bladder  itfelf,  fo  a*  almoft  to  fill  the  whole  ca- 
vity. Thefe  large  concretion*  are  left  frequently  the 
caufe  of  jaundice  than  fmaller  ones ;  for,  from  their  bulk, 
there  it  but  little  probability  of  their  entering  the  duflut 
cy/licut,  and  afterward*  of  obftructing  the  duftui  communii: 
it  it  from  calculi  of  fmaller  dimenfiont  that  fuch  obftruc- 
tiont  generally  arife.  Cafes  are  recorded,  however,  in 
which  calculi  of  immenfe  bulk  have  pafled  ;  but  thofe 
have  no  doubt  obtained  their  paflage  by  contracting  ad- 
heCon,  and  producing  ulceration  into  the  bowels.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  while  ftoncs  remain  in  the  gall-bladder 
they  are  perfectly  harmlefs }  and  when  they  are  very  fmall 
they  readily  pafs  with  the  cyftic  bile.  The  principal  in- 
convenience, tben.arifes  upon  the  accident  of  their  being 
carried  from  the  cyft  into  the  narrow  duels.  Biliary 
concretions  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder, 
in  the  directions  of  dead  bodies,  when  no  fymptom  has 
appeared  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  to  excite  a  fufpl- 
Cion  of  their  exiftence. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  biliary  concretions 
are  protruded  from  the  duels  by  the  contractile  power  of 
the  ducts  alone.  The  truth  of  this  opinion,  however, 
Dr.  Pemberton  has  queftioned  ;  and  he  maintains,  that 
the  gall-ftone  is  propelled  by  the  accumulating  bile  be- 
hind it,  which  at  the  fame  time  pufbet  it  forward  and 
diftends  the  duct.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  duet,  he  af- 
firms, is  always  found  contracted  before  the  gall-Hone ; 
whereas,  if  the  concretion  were  protruded  by  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  duct,  it  ought  to  be  contracted  be. 
hind  it.  In  the  fecond  place,  opium  and  blood-letting 
are  employed  as  relaxants  and  antifpafmodics,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  i  but  this  relaxation  would  rather  retard  than 
expedite  the  paifage  of  the  calculus,  if  it*  protrufion  were 
the  refult  of  the  contractile  power.  This  opinion  has 
unqucftionablv  much  probability  in  its  favour: 

The  ftate  of  the  pulfe  and  the  remiffion  of  pain,  the  oc- 
currence of  fbivering  after  and  not  anterior  to  the  pain, 
diftinguifti  Icterus  from  the  Phlogotica  and  their  confc- 
queneet. 

The  icterodic  hue  which  occurs  in  Chlorofis  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  colour  of  jaundice  by  the  unaltered 
whitenefsof  the  eye,  and  the  abfence  of  bile  in  the  fecre- 
tions  in  the  former  complaint. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  mud  he  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  exciting  caufe  of  the  obftruction.  In  Icterus 
cholceus  our  object  will  of  courfe  be  to  promote  the  action- 
of  the  liver ;  for  which  purpofr,  brilk  dofes  of  calomel 
given  at  night,  and  worked  off  in  the  morning  with 
falts,  will  be  neceflary;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
gulation of  diet  and  exercile,  at  noticed  under  Dyfpepfia, 
tnuft  be  attended  to;  and  the  mufcular  fyttem  put  into 
moderate  and  regular  action. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies,  of  courfe,  no  permanent  cure 
can  take  place  till  the  biliary  concretions  are  removed 
"rom  the  bile-duas  }  and  we  know  of  no  agent  capable  of 
ccelerating  their  pall  age.  If  the  notion  of  Dr.  Pember- 
ton be  true,  fuch  medicines  as  relax  the  duels  may  in- 
deed be  ufcful  i  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that, 
leetng  how  materially  the  mufcular  action  affects  thefe 
tubes,  its  preleuce  may  indirectly  alfift  the  paflage  of  the 
ftoncs ;  but,  as  to  dilfolving  thrin  by  chemical  agents,  it 
appears  to  be  a  vagary  long  lince  given  up  by  all  enlight- 
ened pathologies }  and  we  Lelieve  that  we  allow  to'our 
knowledge  ot  the  treatment  of  thefe  complaints  all  the 
praife  it  ocierves,  when  we  ftate,  that  it  embraces  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  impediment  to  the  fpontaneous 
operations  of  the  iiflected  ftructure,  and  l he  correcting 
of  fympathetic  derangements.  With  this  firft  view, 
iar^e  dofes  of  opium  may  be  given,  apd  lut.li  meafurcs 


may  he  ufed  at  produce  general  relaxation,  at  the  warm* 
bath.  The  fecond  will  vary  of  courfe  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fympathctic  difeafe.  If  the  paflage  of  the 
ftone  excite  motions  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  even  in  a 
flight  degree,  we  Ihould  ftibtract  blood  freely  and  fud- 
denly,  and  endeavour  to  calm  nervous  excitement  by 
digitalis, tec.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  motions  are  not 
induced,  opium  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  powerful  re- 
medy for  abating  pain  with  which  we  are  acquainted  i  it 
ihould  he  given  firft  in  a  large  dofe,  (for  instance  two  grs. ) 
and  then  fmaller  proportions  at  fuch  interval*  that  a 
regular  effect  be  procured  <  always  premifing  that  the 
bowels  are  kept  open  and  the  vafcular  lyftem  undiiturbed . 

The  fame  general  rule*  are  applicable  to  the  third  fpe- 
cic*.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  in  this  a  free  courfe 
of  purgative*  will  in  molt  in  fiances  be  required  :  thefe 
Ihould  be  of  a  warm  and  ftimulating  nature.  The  ex- 
treme pain  often  felt  in  thit  fpecies  requires,  at  in  the 
former,  the  exhibition  of  opium. 

In  all  cafes,  we  think  fome  good  will  be  derived  from 
the  ufe  of  medicines  which  promote  free  difcturge*  of 
the  hepatic  fecretion.  Mercury  is  of  courfe  ufually  pre- 
fcribed ;  but,  when  thit  fails  or  is  inadmiflible,  the  acid*- 
internally  and  externally  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 
Indeed  the  nitric  acid  had  obtained  much  reputation  in 
jaundice,  even  fo  long  ago  a*  the  time  of  Baglivi.  The 
ufe  of  alkaline  medicine*  ha*  alfo  obtained  fome  counte- 
nance, which  can  only  depend  on  their  correcting  in  fome 
degree  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  bile  j  a  ftate  which  proba- 
bly often  occafiont  biliary  concretion*. 

In  that  ftate  of  the  liver  which  produces  jaundice  to- 
wards the  end  of  intermittent  fevers,  mercury  is  the  beft 
and  only  remedy  ;  and  calomel,  in  fmall  dofe*,  is  the 
form  under  which,  in  this  and  fome  other  hepatic  difeafes, 
it  fecmt  to  act  moft  powerfully.  Where  fcirrhus  of  the 
fubliance  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  ope- 
rates mechanically  by  its  preffure  upon  the  duct*,  and 
occalions  jaundice,  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  fource 
of  permanent  mifchief  than  any  other  caufe,  and  our 
means  of  relieving  it  are  lefs  effectual.  In  the  true  tu- 
bercle of  the  liver,  which  begins  with  induration,  and 
afterwards  paffes  on  to  ulceration,  the  efficacy  of  any  me- 
dicine is  very  doubtfnl  i  even  mercurials,  when  given  in 
large  quantities,  and  under  any  form,  have  not  feemed  to 
produce  any  decided  advantage. 

When  jaundice  arifes  from  a  general  congestion  or  the 
veflels  of  the  liver,  general  blood-letting,  or,  if  the  cir- 
Cumftances  of  the  conllitution  and  ftrengtbof  the  patient 
forbid  that,  local  bleeding  by  leeches,  or  cupping-glafle* 
after  fcarification,  or  the  application  of  bliflers  to  the 
hypochondrium,  will  be  ufel'ul,  together  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  purgatives  >  and  if  it  be  admitted,  that  torpor 
of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  a  retention  of  bile  or  an  accu- 
mulation of  mucus  in  the  duodenum,  can  fufficiently 
obliruct  the  departure  of  the  bile,  and  thus  occafion 
jaundice,  as  it  feems  to  do  in  young  children,  the  em- 
ployment of  any  active  purgative  will  be  adequate  to  its 
removal.  Calomel  and  jalap  are  particulatly  well  f  uited 
to  this  indication. 

Dr.  Caleb  Miller,  of  Brillol,  (U.  S.)  ha*  employed  with 
conliderable  fuccefs  the  phofphoric  acid,  internally,  for 
the  cure  of  jaundice.  He  directs  a  large  tanle-fpoonful 
of  the  acid,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  con- 
tained in  Murray's  Materia  Medica,  to  be  atldcd  to  a 
pint  of  balm-tea,  and  the  mixture  to  be  taken  as  fafl  as 
the  ftomach  will  bejr  it,  till  it  operates  as  a  diuretic. 
In  a  very  obdinate  cale  of  jaundice,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly cured  by  this  remedy.  Dr.  Miller  ftates,  that  the  pa- 
tient took  eight  pints  of  the  mixture  in  four-and-twen- 
ty  hour*. 

Gentu  II.  Mrltm,  [from  *uAa<,  black.J  Black  Jaun- 
dice. Grneric  characters — The  colour  ot  the  eyes  and 
flciii  fuliginous  leadrn,  or  livid  j  black  vifcid  dejection*, 
with  ocrafional  vomiting*  of  the  fame  ,  anxiety  j  deprel- 
lion  of  Ipirits. 
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The  nature  of  thk  Compkiint  was  fuppofed  by  tbe  an- 
cients, among  whom  we  may  mention  Hippocrates, 
Bocrhaawe,  and  Van  Swieten,  to  be  occafioned  by  a/re 
toft*.  But  Dr.  Home,  in  bis  Clinical  Experiments,  trace* 
}t  to  an  effufion  of  blood  from  the  meferaic  veftclt, 
which,  by  iti  ftagnation  and  corruption,  affumes  that 
ftrange  appearance.  The  difeafe,  be  fay*,  frequently 
follows  haemorrhage  j  and  tbofe  of  a  fcorbutic  habit  are 
mod  fubject  to  it.  It  is  an  acute  difeafe,  and  terminate* 
loon ;  yet  it  i*  not  attended  with  any  great  degree  of 
fever.  Dr.  Good  confiders  that  either  of  thefe  caufe* 
may  produce  it,  and  accordingly  he  make*  two  Specie*. 

i.  Melxnacholaea-.  the  black  difcharge  bilious  j  the  vo- 
miting occafionally  green  and  acid  j  great  languor  ;  ver- 
tigo. It  feem*  to  depend  upon  an  organic  depravation 
ot  the  liver,  chiefly  perhaps  in  the  cale  of  habitual  glut- 
ton* and  drunkard*,  who  have  paralyzed  or  worn  it  out 
by  perpetual  Simulation :  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
pitchy  and  flaky  bile  i»  iecreted  inftead  of  the  genuine 
and  healthy  fluid. 

a.  Mclxna  cruenta  t  the  difcharge  contifting  of  gru- 
mous  blood  intermixed  with  bile  i  pungent  tenfive  pain 
in  both  hypochondria;  compreflive  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach  and  fainting.  Thi*  i*  probably  the  refult  of 
active  or  parti ve  haemorrhage  (moll  likely  the  latter) 
from  the  liver,  tbe  fpleen,  the  bowel*,  Sec. 

Tbi*  difeafe  hat  lomctimes  proved  Salutary,  and  it  ha* 
on  other  occafion*  appeared  periodically.  For  tbe  cure 
of  this  complaint,  gentle  purgative*  and  clyfter*  have 
been  recommended  from  tbe  time  of  Hippocrates  down- 
ward* ;  and  they  are  as  beneficial  in  thi*  affection  at  in 
the  hsematemefis,  to  which  it  bears  much  affinity.  Dr. 
Home  employed  the  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  in  addition 
to  laxative*  ■  and,  a*  be  believed,  with  considerable  ad- 
Vantage.  Emetic*  be  juftly  deem*  ufelefs,  if  not  inju- 
rious i  and  Shunned  tbe  ufeof  opium,  at  tending  to  (hut 
up  the  matter  that  nature  wa*  carrying  off.  Opiates, 
however,  combined  with  gentle  cathartics,  tend  rather 
to  aid  the  operation  of  the  latter,  by  removing  the  fpaf- 
modic  conftriction  which  takes  place  in  the  bowels,  and 
thus  alfo  afford  material  relief  to  tbe  pain*.  It  has  been 
fometime*  cured  very  rapidly  by  fpirit  of  turpentine  in 
large  purging  dofe*. 

Genu*  III.  Chvlotitknt,  [from  x»*»r  bile,  and  X.9.«,  a 
ftone.]  Gall-ftones.  Generic  character*— Pain  about 
the  region  of  tbe  liver,  catenating  with  pain  at  the  pit  of 
tbe  ftomach  i  the  pulfe  unchanged  j  fickneft;  dyfpepfy  ; 
inactivity :  biliou*  concretion  in  tbe  gall-bladder  or 
biJe-dua*. 

As  thi*  difeafe  differ*  from  Ictcrut  only  in  being  unat- 
tended with  yellow  colour  of  the  Ikin,  it  hat  been  con- 
founded with  it  by  molt  of  the  nofologiftt.  Dr.  Good 
has,  however,  feparated  them ;  for  be  fay*  the  yellow  dye 
of  tbe  (kin  and  urine,  which  is  tbe  pathognomic  fymp- 
tom  of  jaundice,  occur*  often  without  Cbololitbu*  ;  and 
Chololithu*,  even  in  itipaffingfpecies  or  acute  ftate,  with- 
out the  yellow  dye.  The  different  degree  in  which  irt  fymp- 
tomtare  manifefted,accordingat  the  gall-ftone  is  Stationary 
or  tbe  reverfe,  bat  appeared  to  our  nofologiftt  a  fufScient 
reafon  for  feparating  this  genut  into  the  two  following 
fpecies. 

i.  Chololithu*  quiefcenst  pain  about  tbe  liver  and  at 
tbe  pit  of  tbe  ftomach  obtufeand  occafional }  tbe  bile  left 
bitter  than  ufual ;  the  dejection*  irregular. 

x.  Chololithu*  meant:  pain  about  tbe  liver  acute i 
frequent  vomiting*  ;  dejection*  white,  and  at  length 
loaded  math  one  or  more  biliou*  concretions. 

Tbe  reader  will  find  tbe  treatment,  &c.  detailed  under 
Ictereaj  and  tbe  composition  of  tbe  gall-ftonet  will  be 
mentioned  when  fpeaking  of  the  calculous  diathcfit  tt 
connected  wkb  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Genut  IV.  ParaMima,  [from  «wf«Ctw,  maU  eoactrxo, 
to  heap  op,  or  obftruct.]  Knotty  or  unequal  intumef- 
cence  of  the  abdomen  from  an  indurated  ~ 
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one  or  more  of  the  vifoera  Contributory  to  the  digestive 
function  ;  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  general 
health.  Tbi*  it  the  Pbyfconia  of  Cullen,  Sauvages,  and 
other*. 

The  whole  of  thi*  genus,  with  the  fmall  exception  of 
cafes  anting  from  inaction,  may  be  confidered  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  that, 
in  attempting  to  remove  tumours  of  long  (landing,  we 
are  endeavouring  to  alterthe action*  of  parts  which  have 
no  analogous  Structures  in  tbe  natural  ftate,  and  with 
the  laws  of  which  we  are  confequently  unacquainted,  we 
can  have  little  hope  of  accomplishing  our  talk.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that,  while  moft  maladies  which  depend  on 
exalted  or  diminifhed  actions  of  the  natural  parts  have 
been  found  at  times  amenable  to  medical  agency,  expe- 
rience furnilhes  no  unequivocal  records  of  the  like  happy 
termination  of  tbe  diftempers  in  queftion.  Yet  do  thefe 
diftant  difrafet  claim  our  moft  unremitting,  moft  intenfe, 
ftudyand  attention;  fince  what  we  cannot  cure  we  may 
perhaps  prevent.  To  trace  therefore,  by  diflrcVion  of 
morbid  parts,  the  various  appearances  which  different 
grades  of  disorganization  prefent,  and  to  combine  thit 
information  with  clofe  and  faithful  delineation!  of  ac- 
companying external  fymptoms,  are  purfuitt  which, 
though  we  muft  confefs  hitherto  almoft  ufcleft  in  regard 
to  the  complaints  in  quellion,  muft  ultimately  meet  their 
reward.    Attempts  ot  this  nature  have  been  made,  and 


that  many  of  the  varieties  anting  out  of  the  feven  fpecies 
of  our  author  we  fhall  pafs  over  without  comment,  merely 
referring  our  reader*  to  fome  of  the  numerout  histories- 
which  the  learned  Dr.  Good  ha*  noticed ;  and  to  tbe 
article  Tumours  for  an  account  of  tbe  probable  ori- 
gin and  mode  of  growth  obfervable  in  diforganization  in 
general. 

t.  Parabyfma  hepaticum :  hard  tumour  in  the'  right 
hypochondrium,  verging  towards,  and  fometime*  appear- 
ing at,  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  t  general  languor  ;  pale  or 
yellow  countenance  ;  dyfpepfy  ;  dejections  irregular, 
often  whitiih.   There  are  four  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

m.  P.  coactum;  from  infarction.  Found  in  feeble 
children,  who  fee  ret e  left  bile,  and  have  tbe  cells  of  the 
liver  clogged  with  mucus  from  atony  of  the  ablbrbents. 
Found  alfo  in  intemperate  livers ;  and  in  foreigners  who 
re  fide  in  hot  climates:  an  unequal  atony,  and  at  time* 
paralyfii,  being  produced  in  the  organ  from  the  excelGve 
Stimulus  antecedently  excited  by  tne  rays  of  the  fun  or 
the  ufe  of  Spirituous  potation*.  (See  Htpalttit  in  this  ar- 
ticle.) In  this  cafe,  gentle  dofe*  of  calomel,  or  blue 
pill,  ftrift  regulation  ot  the  bowels,  abstemious  regimen, 
Sec.  are  generally  followed,  after  due  perfeverance,  by 
reftoration  to  health.  The  fame  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  the  infarctcd  fpleen ;  for  by  thefe 
means  a  fpleen  fo  enlarged  as  to  occupy  the  major  part 
of  the  abdomen  has  been  effectually  removed  in  a  few 
month*. 

(3.  P.  fcirrhofumi  the  tumour  affuming  a  fcirrhou* 
character. 

y.  P.  cololitbicum ;  accompanied  with  biliou*  concre- 
tions. 

J.  P.  helmintbicum  ;  accompanied  with  flukes,  hyda- 
tids, or  other  worms.  See  Winker's  Dif'p.  de  Hydat. 
apud  Bonet,  Med.  Septentr.  ii.  Darwin,  vol.  iii. 

Other  morbid  Structures  of  various  forts  and  fizes  are 
occafionally  built  up  in  the  liver ;  but,  a*  there  i*  little 
evidence  of  their  feparate  origin,  it  i*  needlef*  to  multi- 
ply the  varieties.  They  are  fo  thickly  interfperfed  in 
our  periodical  journals,  that  all  reference  feems  unnecef- 
fary.  Some  varieties  of  them  will  be  found  in  tbe  fu- 
perb  work  of  Dr.  Parr,  (Morbid  Anat.  Liver,  ilia.) 
a.  Parabyfma.  fplenicum;  ague-cake  i  an  indurated 
below  the  falfe  rib*  on  tbe  left  fide,  and  toward* 
Z  z  t^e 
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thcfpineon  the  fame  fide;  pale  countenance;  general 
debility.   Three  varieties  are  noted. 

«.  P.  coaclum;  from  infarction.  Chiefly  after  obfti- 
nate remittents  or  intermittent*  in  organs  weakened  by 
previous  intemperance ;  the  abforbcnt*  being  hence 
doubly  debilitated. 

8.  P.  fcirrhofum;  afluming  a  fcirrhous  cbarafter.  On 
the  death  of  a  woman  it  was  found  to  weigh  thirty-three 
pounds,  and  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen. 
The  complaint  laded  feventeen  year*  before  the  patient 
died,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  (he  purfued  her 
ufual  avocations.  Sou-raft*.— Three  time*  its  natural 
fize.  Batllit,  Morb.  Anat.  Fafc.  vi.  pi.  j.— Contained 
fifteen  pints  of  pus.  Hill,  de  CAtod.  de$  Science/,  i 753- — 
The  entire  vifcus  bas  often  been  extirpated  without  in- 
jury. 

y.  P.cartilaginofum  :  the  coats  of  the  fpleen  converted 
into  a  cartilaginous  fubftance.  BoilLe, .  Morb.  Anat. 
Fafc.  vi.  pi.  l. 

j.  Parabyfma  pancreaticum  :  hard  elongated  tumour, 
cunning  tranfverfely  in  the  epigaftric  region;  dyfpepfy  j 
general  languor.   Here  are  two  varieties. 

m.  P.  coaftum  i  from  infarftion.  BoMit,  Morb.  Anat. 
pi.  ?ii.  fig.  i.— Torpitude  produced  by  the  flimulus  of 
tobacco,  almoft  inceflaotly  chewed  or  fmoked  for  many 
years;  fatal.  Darwin. 

B.  P.  calculofum  ;  accompanied  with  white  calculous 
concretions.  Baillit  ut  fup.  fig.  »,  j,  4. 

The  pancreas  occafionally  affutnesa  fcirrhous  ftrufhire. 
It  is  described  as  remarkable  for  the  little  general  diftur- 
bance  of  the  fyflem  ;  the  fixed  and  burning  pain  ac  the 
pit  of  the  flomach,  exceflively  increafed  by  the  preflure 
of  the  diflended  flomach  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that, 
though  the  appetite  is  often  good,  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled 10  induce  vomiting  after  eating,  to  lull  the  pain. 
The  bent  port  u  re,  as  taking  off  compreffion,  is  like  wife 
preferred.  Coftive  ftate  of  the  bowels  much  increafes  the 
pain,  by  producing  the  like  preffure  on  the  difcafed  vif- 
cera.   The  palliative  treatment  is  therefore  obvious. 

4.  Parabyfma  rocfentericum:  indurated  and  irregular 
mafs  of  tumours  below  the  flomach,  yielding  to  the  pref- 
fure of  the  hand;  pale  bloated  countenance ;  atrophy; 
the  appetite  at  the  fame  time  feldom  diminifbed,  often 
voracious.   There  are  fix  varieties. 

m.  P.  helminthicum ;  accompanied  with  hydatids  or 


0.  P.  ftrumofum ;  accompanied  with  fcrophula.  See 
Marofmut,  in  this  article. 

y.  P.  fcirrhofum  ;  accompanied  with  fcirrhus. 
C.  P.  farcoinaticum  ;  accompanied  with  farcomatous 
excrefcences. 

1.  P.  lleatomatofum  ;  accompanied  with  Aeatomatous 
excrefcences.  In  one  inftance,  the  tumour  weighed 
40  lbs.    Huv.  Afl.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  i. 

{.  P.  fungofum ;  accompanied  with  fungous  excref- 
cences. 

The  above  varieties  are  from  Sauvages,  who  has  been 
copied  by  Cullcn.  The  tumours  are  often  very  large, 
and  conglobated  :  and  at  times  accompanied  with 
cyfts  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid.  In  one  inftance  thefe 
amounted  to  twenty  of  various  fixes,  one  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  fix  as  large  as  the  fift,  and  the  reft  refem- 
Wing  hens'  and  pigeons*  eggs.  Hence  the  whole  abdo- 
men is  in  fome  calcs  fo  generally  tumefied  as  to  give  a 
femblance  of  pregnancy.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  liift  variety  1  and  as  the  appetite,  ftate  of  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  are  often  unaffected,  there  is  not 
unfrequently  fome  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  the  difeife.  See  Sauv  in  loco  ;  as  alfo  the  writings  of 
Welfch,  Trincavelli,  Morgagni,  and  Riolani,  who  have 
made  collections  of  extraordinary  cafes;  and  compare 
Cruikfhank  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  abforbing  Veflels,  p. 
115.  ad  edit.  4to. 

5.  Parabyfma  inte'ftinale:  the  tumour  bard  and  circum- 
fcribed  j  round  or  elongated ;  moveable  upon  tbc  pref- 


fure of  both  hands  1  irregular  dejeAIons  •  obftinate  vo- 
miting; pyrexy;  and  for  tbc  moil  part  emaciation.  Two 
varieties. 

■.  P.  conglomeratum »  cobefive,  and  conglomerated. 
Morgagn.  de  Sed.  e*t  Canf.  Morb.  torn.  ii.  In  this  cafe  the 
tumour  lay  fenfible  to  fight,  of  a  circular  fhape  between 
the  enfiform  appendix  and  navel.  On  diucelion,  the 
ileum  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  jejunum  were  retrac- 
ted upwards,  coacervated,  and  firmly  adhefive. 

B.  P.  farcomatofum.  Fantoni.  Obf.  Med.  fclect.  ii. 
In  this  cafe  the  tumour,  of  an  oblong  fhape,  lay  below 
the  left  hypochondrium  inclining  to  the  epigaftrium, 
prominent,  with  unequal  hardnefs.  On  difTection,  every 
other  part  being  found  healthy,  the  colon,  under  the  flo- 
mach, and  towards  the  left  fide,  for  the  length  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  appeared  clofely  indurated,  diflended,  and 
loaded  with  a  nefhy  fibrous  peculiarly-thickened  tumour, 
which  contracted  its  diameter. 

6.  Parabyfma  omen  tale ;  the  tumour  indurated  and 
diffufed  ;  frequently  fpreading  over  the  whole  of  the  ab- 
dominal region  ;  dyfpncea  ;  emaciation.  This  fpecies  is 
ufually  of  a  mixed  kind  :  infarfted;  fcirrhous;  glandu- 
lar; and  cartilaginous.  It  bas  been  found  of  various 
extent  and  magnitude  ;  from  a  weight  of  five  pounds  to 
twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  in  one  inftance  (Greg. 
Horfiu.  Prob.  10.  dec.  vi.)  fifty-fix  pounds,  occupying 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  belly.  In  one  cafe,  the  hard- 
nefs was  almoft  ftony  :  Panaril.  Pentec.  iii.  obf.  10.  In 
another,  offeous,  the  weight  thirteen  pounds  1  Mongm, 
Hifl.de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1731.  In  a  third,  loaded 
with  many  thoufand  glandules  ;  in  a  fourth,  accompa- 
nied with  excruciating  pains,  the  weight  fixteen  pounds  1 
Huxh.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  vii. 

7.  Parabyfma  complicatum :  the  belly  hard,  elevated, 
and  diflended  as  though  pregnant,  and  often  fuppofed  to 
be  fo;  yet  more  or  lets  knotry  and  unequal ;  the  breath- 
ing feldom  impeded  ;  for  the  moft  part,  acute  pain,  nau- 
fea,  obftinate  vomiting,  and  third.  (Phyfconia  polyf- 
plancbna.  Sun  v.  Cull.   Phyfconia  vifccralis.    Ate.  Pur.) 

The  fymptoms  of  this  fpecies,  Dr.  Good  obferves,  muft 
vary  according  to  the  organs  affected,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  difeafe.  The  enlargement  is  generally 
found  to  he  farcomatous,  fcirrhous,  bydatidous,  or  adti 
pofe.  The  liver  is  in  moft  cafes  more  or  lefs  concerned  ; 
fometimes  in  connexion  with  the  fpleen,  fometimes  with 
the  mefentery,  fometimes  with  the  flomach  or  inteftines, 
and  fometimes  with  all  together.  Hilda  nut  found  the 
liver  fo  enlarged  as  to  pafs  beyond  the  falfe  ribs  of  the 
left  fide,  with  the  fpleen  equally  enlarged,  and  fixed 
to  the  hepatic  lobe.  Cent.  ii.  Obf.  45.— Huldenreicb, 
in  a  woman  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  foond  the  liver 
fcirrhous,  weighing  fourteen  pounds,  with  a  flefhy 
cxcrefcence  in  the  mefentery  of  the  fize  of  a  child's  bead  1 
Mifctl.  Hat.  Cur.  ann.vi.and  vii.  Jaundice  accompanied 
this  cafe.— Bartholine  mentions  a  woman  of  elegnnt 
form,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  attacked  with  another  va-i 
rictyof  this  difeafe,  which  at  length  deftroyed  her:  when 
all  the  inteftines,  liver,  fpleen,  and  every  adjoining  vif- 
cus, were  found  intermixed,  and  buried  in  fat ;  the  liver 
being  at  the  fame  time  enlarged  and  fcirrhous,  and  filling 
both  hypochondria ;  the  flomach  thickened,  and  cartila- 
ginous. Cent,  ii.— Coiter  found  the  whole  of  thefe  organ  $ 
adhering  together,  and  filled  with  cylls  of  different  fixes 
diflended  with  a  limpid  fluid;  he  reckoned  mOre  than 
fotiricore  :  the  organs  thcmfelves  were  exhaufled  and 
dry.  Oh)  Anat.  p.  117.  See  alio  the  works  of  De  Haen 
and  Boerhaave  for  remarkable  difleaions  of  tbe  fame 
kind. 

Recent  refearches  feem  to  prove  in  a  very  convincing 
manner,  that,  however  different  the  matter  contained  in 
abdominal  tumours,  they  have  a  common  origin  in  tu- 
bercles, or,  as  lome  fay.  in  hydatids.  We  (hall  not  enter 
into  this  fpeculation  now  ;  but,  as  it  is  of  importance  to 
diftinguifh  the  earlieft  approaches  of  a  diforder  which  gra-, 
dually  involve*  the  whole  of  tbe  liver,  peritoneum,  in- 
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and  oceaGonally  the  ftomach,  In  one  dreadful 
and  incurable  difeafe,  we  (hall  traofcribe  from  Or.  Baron 
a  clear,  and  we  believe,  from  our  own  obfervation,  faith- 
fill,  portrait  of  iti  primary  fymptom*. 

The  complaint  comes  on  in  genera!  with  tendernefs 
and  diftention  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  nau- 
fca  and  vomiting.  The  boweli,  for  the  mot  part,  are 
costive,  both  before  and  after  the  attack  ;  but  they  are 
frequently  in  an  oppoGtc  Aate.  At  thi*  period,  the  fymp- 
tomt not  being  fo  violent  a*  to  force  the  patient  to  feck 
for  proper  relief,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  neglected  i  bur, 
unlefs  the  true  nature  of  the  disorder  be  discovered,  and 
its  courfe  arretted  at  an  early  ftage,  all  Subsequent  efforts 
will  probably  be  ufelefi.  The  progreSs  of  the  affection  i* 
at  follow* :  the  boweli  become  more  and  more  irregular 
in  their  action  ;  the  tendernefs  and  fuelling  increafc ; 
the  appetite  fail*;  the  pnlfe  acquire*  greater  velocity) 
the  feature*  look  (harp  and  comrafled  ;  the  countenance 
becomes  pale  or  fallow,  the  lip*  parched  and  fkinny ;  the 
tongue  fometime*  of  a  bright  coloiir,  refembling  what  i* 
ieen  in  diabetes,  at  other  rime*  it  i*  covered  with  a  thick 
wbitifli  roocut.  The  flelh  and  ftrength  decay  rapidly  i 
great  emaciation  take*  place  :  the  (kin,  except  toward* 
the  laft  ftage,  h  for  the  mot  part  dry  and  fcaly  t  the 
urine  Small  in  Quantity ;  occasionally  clear,  more  fre- 
quently otherwise.  If  a  cough  ha*  not  exifted  from  the 
beginning,  it  i*  very  apt  to  occur  about  thi*  time)  but 
thi*  it  by  no  mean*  to  be  confidered  a*  a  diagnoAk  Symp- 
tom; it*  exiftence  depending  upon  the  Spreading  of  the 
difeafe  to  the  pleura,  and  thoracic  vifcera. 

The  feet  fometime*  fwell  toward*  the  conctu(ion.of  the 
difeafe,  or  the  fuelling  it  confined  to  one  leg  or  thigh. 
At  thi*  period,  if  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  be 
nude  with  due  care,  it  will  be  found  to  communicate  to 
the  touch  the  feeling  occalioned  by  a  folid  tumour;  the 
integument*  and  roufcles  not  rolling  upon  the  contained 
part*  a*  in  a  date  of  health.  But  in  fonie  cafe*,  where 
the  eff jlion  i*  conjoined  with  the  original  and  more  im» 
portant  difeafe,  a  fenfe  of  fluctuation  may  be  discovered. 
Very  frequently  the  patient  complain*  of  a  diftreffing 
feeling  ol  a  "  broiling  beat"  at  the  ftomach ;  the  dis- 
charge of  a  tough  ropy  phlegm  from  the  mouth,  con 
violent  retchln 


afea,  with  violent  retching  and  vomiting  ;  and, 
in  two  cafes,  the  matter  brought  up  during  feveral  day* 
before  death  was  ftercoraceous.  I*  the  courfe  of  the 
complaint,  the  appetite  is  for  the  mod  part  very  bad ; 
but  the  defire  for  liquid*  i*  infatiable.even  though  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  exifts  that  a  large  quantity  cannot  be  fwali 
lowed  without  occalioning  very  great  diftrefs.  When  a 
feeling  of  finking  and  tmptinefs  prevails,  the  patient 
eagerly  thinks  of  many  article*  that  might  allay  hi*  un- 
cahnefs,  but  the  fight  of  them  feldom  fail*  to  excite 
loathing  and  diSguft.  Should  any  foftenance  be  taken, 
it  i*  either  Speedily  returned  by  vomiting,  or  it  catife* 
indefcribable  uneafinef*.  The  patient  roll*  about  in  all 
directions,  in  vain  feeking  for  feme  point  where  he  may 
repole.  Every  action  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftinetcomes  to 
be  performed  with  great  pain.  The  paiTage  of  flatus  up- 
ward* or  downward*,  the  movements  which  take  place 
before  the  evacuation  of  the  boweli,  all  give  rife  to  fuf- 
fering.  At  time*  the  pain  i*  (harp  and  transient ;  at 
other*  it  it  heavy  and  obtufe  ;  but  a  fenfe  of  weight  is 
feldom  abfent ;  and  it  is  more  felt  after  vomiting  or  pur- 
ging than  before.  One  patient,  (an  infant,)'  in  allufion 
to  this  fymptom,  ufed  to  put  bis  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
and  exclaim  piteoufly,  "  Oh  t  fo  heavy  1"  Another  faid, 
that  his  bowels  felt  as  if  they  were"  tied  up  in  a  napkin." 
At  another  time  he  faid,  "  they  feemed  to  be  in  a  raafs;" 
and  at  a  third,  he  declared  that,  if  he  had  "  a  (hot  at- 
tached  to  every  convolution  of  bis  inteftines^hc  could 
not  fuffer  more  than  be  did." 
The  above-mentioned  author  has  not  found  medical 
of  much  avail  even  in  tbeearlieft  ftages  of  the 
complaint.  The  production  of  a  continued  Rate 
hat  feemed  to  bim  to  be  attended  with  ' 


* *■  i»   imbuai;,   uiuKvfcr,   iu  palliate  ll 

fymptom*  by  bleeding  occafionally ;  to  keep  the  bowe 
lax,  and  to  relieve  pain  by  narcotic*.  Mercury,  whic 
might  be  fuppofed  an  agent  of  fome  ufe  in  promotin 


advantage ;  and  Dr.  Jennerha*  < 
which  were  cured  by  a  long  continuance  of  that  uneafjr 
fenfation.    It  it  jieccffary,^  moreover,  to  palliate  toes 

bowels 
'hich 
promoting 

abforption,  appears  to  aggravate  rather  than  to  amelio- 
rate the  complaint.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  foroe- 
wbat  different  practice  will  be  refbrted  to  by  thofe  who* 
regard  this  difeafe  in  a  different  light  from  Dr.  Baron  { 
this  gentleman  confidering  it  a  difeafe  of  the  abforbents,. 
while  other*  confider  the  tubercle*  (the  moft  common 
and  earl iclt  appearance*  on  diffection)  to  be  produced  by 
effufed  coagulating  lymph,  the  confequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. Dr.  B.  oppofet  thit  view'of  the  cafe  with  much 
ingenuity;  but,  upon  fumming  up  all  the  facts  known* 
on  thit  intending  Subject,  and  after  tracing  the  different 
gradation*  of  difeafed  Structure  with  much  labour,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  our  information  very  inf  uffi- 
cient,  and  our  minds  far  from  being  made  up  on  thj*> 


Clam  II.  PNBUMATICA,  [from  envfu,  breath.} 

Diseases  of  the  Respieatoey  Pukction. 

Order  I.  Phonica,  [from  frni,  the  voice.]  Difordeca- 
a  Heeling  the  Vocal  Avenue*.  Thi*  Order  contains  fix 
Genera. 

Genu*  I.  Coryxo,  { Gr.  nafal  mucus.]  Running  at  th* 
nofe.   Galen  confine*  the  term  to  defluxion  from* 

the  noftrils  alone  ;  but  Hippocrates,  at  we  learn  fronv 
Celfu*,  applied  it  equally  to  defluxion*  from  the  head, 
nofiril*,  fauces,  and  chelr.  The  latter  Greek  pbyGcians 
reftrained  it  to  the  rirfr,  and  diftinguilhed  the  two  latter 
by  the  name  of  c.it:ilt^gmus  (titTairr  efyu.it),  which 
equally  imports  dijlillatio  or  defluxion.  Among  modern 
writers  eerym  is  ufed  fynonymoufly  with  catarrh,  and  is 
confequently  regarded  as  a  febrile  affection.  It  may  in- 
deed occur,  and  often  does  fb,  in  various  fevers  as  a 
fymptom  ;  but  the  older  nofologiftt  are  more  correct  in 
giving  it  a  placediftincrfrom  fever,  whenflriclly  genuine. 
Defluxion  from  the  noftrils  may  proceed  from  two  very 
different  fets  of  caufes :  increafed  action  of  the  fecer- 
nents,  and  diminilhed  action  of  the  abforbents.  The 
firft  or  ftimulating  let  may  confift  of  fternutatories ;  of 
the  irritation  of  Sympathy,  a*  in  crying;  of  infectious 
effluvia  in-  the  atmolphere  (Sometimes,  though  feldom. 


limiting  their  action  to  the  mucoui  membrane  of  the  nof- 
trils, and  hence  approaching  the  nature  of  catarrh);  and 
of  the  local  itimulus  of  an  otanu,  or  nafal  ulcer.  The 
action  of  the  abforbents  may  be  diminilhed  by  expofure 
to  Severe  cold  ;  by  the  debility  of  old  age;  and  by  a  long 
habit  of  fternutatories,  which  have  a  tendency,  in  pro- 
portion to  theif  ufe,  to  render  all  the  veffels  of  the  nof- 
trils tprpid ;  although  the  abforbents,  as  in  the  cafes  of 
age  and  cold,  and  indeed  in  all  inftances  of  debility,  are 
Sooner  operated  upon  than  the  Secernents.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  defluxion  is  produced,  not  Srom  increafed  Secre- 
tion, for  the  Secretion  may  even  beleSs  than  in  a  Date  of 
health;  but  from  the  fecretion,  whatever  its  quantify, 
not  being  carried  off  by  its  ufual  channel ;  and  hence 
again  that  frequent  and  unfightly  dripping  from  the  nof- 
trils ofperfons  who- addict  tbemfelves  to  large  quantities 
of  Snuff.  Of  this  genus  we  have  two  Species,  with  their 
varieties. 

i.  Coryzaentonicai  the  defluxion  pellucid,  mucous, 
or  ropy,  with  a  lenSe  of  irritation  or  infarction.  This. 
Species  is  divided  into  Sour  varieties. 

a.  Sternutatoria  ;  Srom  fternutatories. 

0.  LachrymoSa  ;  from  weepitfg  or  crying  ;  thelachry. 
mat  fecretion  being  increaled  by  mental  emotion. 

y.  Catarrbalis,  cold  in  the  head;  Irom  Sudden  cold  Of 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofohere  ;  accompa- 
nied with  a  naSal  voice  and  loS*  of  Smell ;  and  excoria- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  noftrils.   The  ca* 
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tarrhal  variety  of  Coryxa  isinolt  frequently  met  with  in 
damp  weather ;  and,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  oftenett  at- 
tacks perfons  of  the  mod  delicate  habit*.  In  general  the 
incrcafed  fecrction  induced  gradually  unload*  the  mucou* 
membrane,  and  the  complaint  goo  off.  It  i*  frequently 
connected  with  irritation  of  the  bronchial  lining  of  tire 
long*,  and  it  then  cured  by  the  fame  mcafuret  a*  the 
latter  affection. 

C.  catarrhal!*  in  infant*  is  often  however  of  a  violent 
nature  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  we  (hall  give  a  more  full 
account  of  it  than  of  the  preceding  varieties  Thitcoryta 
generally  attack*  infant*  at  the  bread;  it  i*  characterized 
by  freezing,  tumefaction  of  the  nofe  and  eye-lid*,  and  a 
fhining  appearance  of  the  fkin  covering  thole  part* ;  con- 
llant  open  flateof  the  mouth;  a  rather  dry  lute  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  ;  the  refpiration  is  accompanied  by  a  na- 
tal wheezing.  Sucking  is  impeded,  though  liquid*  nut 
into,  the  mouth  are  fwallowed  with  facility;  the  infant 
take*  the  nipple  in  hi*  mouth,  but  he  has  hardly  made 
three  or  four  faction*  when  his  refpiration  appears  to 
be  obftructed  ;  hi*  face  becomes  of  a  violet  colour;  be 
precipitately  abandons  the  nipple,  utters  forae  cries,  and 
is  feized  with  a  fit  of  fevere  coughing,  which  leave*  him 
in  a  (late  of  partial  ftupor.  Thefe  accidents  difjppear  in 
a  fliort  time,  but  are  renewed  whenever  he  again  attempts 
to  fuck.  This  firft  stage  of  the  difeafe  lads  for  four  or 
rive  day*,  or  thereabouts  j  it  it  followed  by  a  fecretion 
from  the  nafal  cavities,  the  exiftence  and  quantity  of 
which,  at  leafl  in  new-born  children,  it  is  not  always  eafy 
to  ascertain,  becaufe  it  either  dries  or  falls  into  the  pha- 
rynx when  the  infant  lie*  horizontally  on  its  back.  The 
ablence  of  any  appearance  of  malformation  of  the  tongue 
or  of  the  mouth,  the  facility  of  deglutition,  the  occur- 
rence of  fits  of  coughing  every  time  the  infant  attempts 
to  fuck,  joined  with  the  particular  fymptoms  before  men- 
tioned, fuch  a*  a  fhining  appearance  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
nofe,  with  a  tumefaction  of  this  part  and  of  the  lower 
eye-lids,  a  nafal  fnitHing,  the  manner  of  refpiration  by 
the  mouth,  clearly  Ihow  inflammation  of  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  nafal  cavities.  The  infant  mould  be 
kept  warm  ;  and  we  mould  direct  the  attendants  to  fo- 
ment its  noflrils  with  a  warm  decoction,  and  carefully 
remove  the  mucut  collected  in  them.  The  infant  will 
generally  be  able  to  fuck  a*  foon  a*  the  date  of  the  nafal 
cavitie*  permit  it  to  breathe  with  the  mouth  clofed. 

t.  C.  ozssnofa,  [from  of*,  flench.]  An  ulcer  fituated 
in  the  nofe,  difcharging  a  fcetid  purulent  matter,  and 
fometimes  accompanied  with  caries  of  tbe  bones.  Some 
author*  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill-conditioned  ul- 
cer of  the  antrum.  Tbe  firft  meaning  it  the  original  one. 
The  difeafe  it  defcribed  a*  coming  on  with  a  trifling 
tumefaction  and  rcdnef*  about  the  ala  nafi,  accom- 
panied with  a  difcharge  of  mucut,  with  which  the  nof- 
tril  becomes  obftructcd.  The  matter  gradually  affumes 
the  appearance  of  pus,  is  mod  copious  in  the  morning, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  freezing  and  a  little 
bleeding.  The  ulceration  occalionally  extends  round 
the  ala  nafi  to  the  cheek,  but  feldom  far  from  the  nofe, 
tbe  ala  of  which  alfo  it  rarely  deftroys.  Tbe  ozena  is 
often  con  nect  ed  wit  h  fc  roph  u  lou  s  a  nd  venereal  complain  ts. 
In  tbe  latter  cafes,  portions  of  the  ofla  fpongiofa  often 
come  away.  After  tbe  complete  cure  of  all  venereal 
complaints,  an  exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often 
keep  up  fymptoms  umiiar  to  thole  of  tbe  ozsena,  until 
it  is  detached.  Mr.  Pearfon  remarks,  that  the  ozasna 
frequently  occurs  as  a  fymptom  of  the  Cachexia  fipbi- 
loidea.  It  may  perforate  the  feptum  naC,  deftroy  the 
ofla fpongiofa,  and  even  tbe  ofla  nafi.  Such  mifcbief  is 
now  more  frequently  the  effect  of  the  Cachexia  fiphiloi- 
dea  than  of  Lues  venerea.  Tbe  ozxna  mud  not  be  con- 
founded with  abfeefles  in  tbe  upper  jaw-bone.  i 

The  variety  we  are  treating  of  has  its  origin,  in  com- 
mon cafes,  from  a  violent  degree  of  catarrhal!* ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  former  complaint  is  present,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  repref*  it  a*  fall  as  poilible,  by  local  bleeding 


and  counter-irritants,  before  thi*  unpleafant  and  intract- 
able ftajjc  of  the  complaint  be  induced.  When  struma 
orfiphilis  i*  the  caufe  of  the  difcharge,  the  general  treat- 
ment of  thofe  affections  mult  be  had  rctourfcto.  Caules 
which  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  com  plaint*  are  tbe 
mod  tractable. 

*.  Coryza  atonieat  defluxion  limpid,  and  without 
acrimony,  or  fenfe  of  irritation.  Three  varieties. 
Algida  {  from  expo fu re  to  a  keen,  frofty,xir. 

0.  Senilis;  from  old  age. 

y.  Supersets  ;  from  long  aad  immoderate  use  of  ftrong 
aromatics,  volatile  alkali,  or  fruff. 


Genus  II.  Paiypu$,  [from  its  refemblance  to  tbe  ' 
of  that  name.]  A  flefliy  elongated  excrefcence,  (hooting 
from  one  or  more  (lender  roots  in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  nof- 
tril*.  running  in  different  directions,  and  affecting  the 
fpeech. 

It  has  lately  been  the  enftora  to  apply  tbe  term  poiypvi 

to  a  variety  of  concretions  and  excrefcence*  anting  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  of  very  different  origins  and 
textures,  as  polypi  of  the  heart,  which  are  perhaps 
always  grumous  blood,  or  concrete  gluten  ;  polypi  of  the 
uterus  and  bladder,  which  are  caruncles  with  a  (lender 
bafe  or  peduncle  ;  and  polypi  of  tbe  trachea,  which  are 
alfo  concrete  gluten,  occafionally  coughed  op,  fometimes 
folid  and  branching,  fotnetime*  tubular.  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, has  followed  Cclfus,  and  roott  writers  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Heiller,  in  restoring  and  limiting  it  to  the 
dcftiy  and  ramifying  excrescence  of  the  noftrils ;  and  be 
divides  it  into  two  fpecies. 

i.  Polypus  plafticu*,  the  foft  polypus  i  toft,  compref- 
fible,  chiefly  pale-red  ;  apparently  originating  from  dis- 
tention or  relaxation  of  the  Schneidenan  membrane. 

».  Polypus  coriaceus,  the  bard  cartilaginous  polypui : 
firm,  cartilaginous,  chiefly  deep-red;  apparently  origi- 
nating from,  or  connected  with,  a  caries  of  the  ethmoid 


This  complaint,  being  moftly  the  fubjeet  of  manual 
operation,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  article  Suhceky. 

Genus  III.  RAohcm,  [Greek.]  Hoarfe  fonorou*  breath- 
ing from  stagnation  of  mucus  iu  tbe  vocal  canal.  There 
are  two  fpccies. 

i.  Rhone  us  flertor,  froring  or  frortingi  the  found 
deep  and  loud  ;  produced  in  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

a.  Rhoncus  cerchmis,  wheezing  :  tbe  found  denie,  and 
impeded  ;  produced  below  tbe  larynx. 

We  cannot  help  conlidering  both  thefe  fpecies  as  fymp- 
tomatic;  though  Or.  Good  fays,  "it  require*  only  a 
flight  knowledge  of  tbe  habit*  and  morbid  action*  of  tbe 
animal  fyftem  to  difcover  inttances  in  which  both  forts 
are  idiopathic."  But  his  mode  of  proving  this  affertion 
Teems  rather  to  favour  our  opinion  than  his  own ;  for  he 
dates,  that  w  many  perfons  have  a  thick  or  wheezy  refpi- 
ration, produced  by  corpulency,  or  by  change*  of  the 
atmofphere  from  hot  to  cold,  or  from  dry  to  moid,  with- 
out any  other  difeafed  affection." 

Of  tbe  remaining  three  genera  of  thit  order  we  (hall 
merely  give  our  author'*  divisions,  tbe  fubjeet  being  am- 
ply treated  of  under  the  articles  Deaf  and  Ou*jb,Stam. 
merino,  Stuttering.,  Acc. 

Genus  IV.  Aphonia,  [from  a,  priv.  and  f*n%,  voice.] 
Dumbncfc ;  total  inability  of  fpeech.  (Mutitas,  CuU. 
and  Sour.)  This,  we  think,  fhould  have  been  the  laft 
genus  of  tbe  order.    It  contains  three  fpecies. 

i.  Aphonia  elingium,  dumbaefs  from  the  want  of  a 
tongue.  This  fpecies  i*  naturally  divided  into  two  va- 
rieties s  «,  congenita,  where  the  destitution  it  coeval 
with  the  birth;  and  C,  where  the  fame  is  produced  by 
accident,  punishment,  or  difeaie.  In  either  cafe  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  this  to  be  a  r*tf«ca/and  irremediable  de- 
fect. Privation  of  the  tongue,  however,  i*  not  «/»«** 
with  dambaets ;  liacc  we  have  numerous, 

and 
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and  apparently  well-authenticated  infianees  e-f  the  fpeech 
remaining  perfect  after  a  total  loli  of  tongue  and  of 
uvula.    We  (hall  cite  two  of  the  moll  remarkable. 

The  rliit  is  of  a  woman  who  was  a  native  of  Monfar.iy, 
in  the  territory  of  Elvas,  in  Portugal.  The  cafe_  was 
attested  by  Wilcox  bifliop  of  Rocbefter,  then  chaplain  to 
the  EogliOi  factory  at  Lilbon,  in  a  letter  dated  from  that 
city,  Sept.  j,  1707  ;  and  was  laid  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  London.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter :  M  The  Condc  d'Ericeyra,  a  nohleman  of  letters, 
and  curious  in  natural  knowledge,  brought  from  the 
frontiers  of  this  country  a  woman  without  a  tongue,  who 
yet  fpeaks  very  wellj  (he  is  fetenteen  years  of  age,  but 
in  ftature  exceeds  not  one  of  feven  or  eight.  I  was  with 
btt  at  the  conde's  houfe,  and  made  her  pronounce  every 
Utter  of  the  alphabet,  which  (hecan  do  diltinclly.  She  hath 
not  the  lead  bit  of  a  tongue,  nor  any  thing  like  it ;  but 
the  teeth  on  both  fides  ot  ber  under-jaw  turn  very  much 
inward,  and  almoft  meet.  She  finds  the  greatelt  want  of 
a  tongue  in  eating  i  for,  as  others  when  they  eat  move 
their  meat  about  with  their  tongue,  (he  is  forced  to  ufe 
her  finger.  She  pretends  to  diftinguilh  taitcs  very  well, 
hut  I  believe  doth  it  imperfectly.  Her  voice,  though 
very  diftinct,  is  a  little  hollow,  and  like  that  of  old  peo- 
ple who  have  loft  half  their  teeth." 

The  other  cafe  was  that  of  a  girl  born  in  Portugal  alfo, 
(in  1718,)  without  a  tongue.    M.  de  Juflieu,  of  the 
French  Academy,  faw  her  at  Lilbon  when  (he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.    He  examined  her  very  attentively. 
In  the  place  of  the  tongue  was  a  fmall  flefhy  fubftance, 
which  he  found  was  able  to  contrail  and  dilate  itfelf,  of 
course  it  had  all  themufcle*  of  the  tongue.   The  places 
where  the  tongue  (hould  be,  remained  plump  and  full, 
as  if  the  tongue  had  been  in  being.    He  examined  after- 
wards  how  (he  performed  the  feveral  functions  of  the 
tongue.    Firtl  as  to  fpeech  1  (he  pronounced  feveral 
words  fo  diftinctly,  that,  had  he  not  known  (he  wanted 
the  tongue,  he  could  not  difcover  by  her  fpeech  that  (he 
wanted  it.   She,  however,  pronounced  the  letters  C,  F, 
G,  L,  N,  K,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
other  confonants.    When  lhe  pronounces  tbem,  (he  in- 
clines her  bead  forward,  drawing  back  the  chin  39  it  were 
to  the  larynx,  in  order  to  rail*  it  in  a  line  with  her  teeth. 
Tlie  fecond  function  of  the  tongue,  the  taftc,  die  bad  as 
evquilite  as  any  body.   She  told  M.  de  Juflieu,  that  (he 
found  an  agreeable  tafte  in  thofe  dry  fweetmeats  he  had 
yiven  her.   Medication  (he  performed  with  difficulty  : 
die  above  flefliy  fubftance  was  not  long  enough  to  ga- 
ther and  keep  the  food  under  the  teeth  1  (be  was  here 
obliged  to  ufe  the  maxilla  inferior,  which  through  habit 
the  could  either  approach  or  remove  from  under  the  fu- 
pcrior,  as  (he  wanted  to  bring  the  morlel  (he  would  grind 
under  the  upper  jaw.   She  fometimes  ufed  her  ringer  for 
the  fame  purpofc.  Deglutition  muft  needs  be  difficult  to 
ber.   The  tongue  naturally  forms  itfelf  into  a  kind  of  a 
hollow,  fomewhat  like  a  Ipoon,  by  which  means  it  ga- 
thers every  atom  in  the  mouth,  and  protrudes  them  into 
the  pharynx  1  but  here  nature  and  ufe  from  her  infancy 
have  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  this  want  of  a  tongue. 
The  raufcles  attached  to  the  above  flelhy  fubftance  raife 
tbemfelves  up,  forming  at  the  tame  time  a  kind  of  rima, 
which,  in  fome  fort  acting  the  part  of  a  tongue,  protrude* 
the  aliments  into  the  pharynx,  lhe  obferving  to  incline 
her  head  forward,  which  facilitates  their  defcent.  Thofe, 
together  with  the  labial  mufcles,  help  her  by  their  con- 
traction to  fpit  out  what  is  in  ber  mouth. 

M .  Roland,  furgeon  at  Sauraur,  has  a  cafe  pretty  near- 
ly the  fame.  A  boy,  nine  years  old,  loft  hit  tongue  by  a 
mortification  that  enfucd  an  ulcer  he  had  after  the  fmall 
pox.  There  waa  this  difference,  the  root  of  the  boy'* 
tongue  was  bifurcated,  and  pretty  apparent,  whereas  the 
root  of  the  above  girl's  was  round  and  fmall.  This  boy 
aifo  could  fpeak,  and  perform  the  other  function*  of  the 
tongue,  like  the  girl. 
Vox..  XJX.  No.  1*9$. 
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1.  Aphonia  atonica  :  fpeechltlTnefs  from  atony  of  the 
vocal  organ*.    Here  alfo  we  have  two  varieties. 

a  Oblxfa  i  from  leCon  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  ; 
as  in  paralylis. 

C.  Pathcmatica;  from  fudden  and  overwhelming  ter- 
ror or  other  violent  paflton.  Commonly  temporary, 
sometimes  permanent. 

3.  Aphonia  furdorum.  Dumbnefs  from  dcafnefs,  con- 
genital or  produced  during  infancy. 

Genus  V.  Dt/fyhonin,  [from  hit,  bad,  and  pwnt,  voice.] 
Sound  of  the  voice  imperfect  or  depraved.  This  is  the 
Aphonia  of  Culten  and  Sauvagn.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies  and  many  varieties. 

1.  Dyfphonia  fufurrans  t  the  voice  weak,  whifpering, 
and  fcarcely  audible.   The  varieties  are — 
a.  Oblxfa  j  from  Icfion  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx. 
jS.  Pathematica  j  from  fudden  and  overwhelming  ter- 
ror, or  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind  1  occafionally 
permanent. 

y.  ComprefTorla ;  from  permanent  compreffion  of  the 
trachea. 

).  Catarrltalis ;  from  neglected  catarrh, 
t.  Enervis;  from  fimple  debility  of  the  larynx  without 
any  obvious  caufe.  Dr.  Good  "  has  at  this  time  a  cafe 
under  his  care  produced  in  this  manner,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient, about  forty  years  old,  and  otherwife  in  good  health, 
has  never  fpoken,  except  in  a  whifper,  for  the  laft  fix 
years." 

».  Dyfphonia  puberum,  change  of  voice.  The  voice 
diflbnant  and  untrue  to  itfelf,  irregularly  alternating 
from  harm  to  (hrillj  confined  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
This,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  confidercd  as  a  difeafc. 
Sauvages  and  Cullen  call  it  Paraphonia  puberum. 

3.  Dyfphonia  immodulata  i  the  voice  permanently  de- 
praved or  inharmonious.   The  varieties  are— 

m.  Rauca;  naturally  or  habitually  hoarfe,  harlh,  or 
rough. 

fi.  Nafalis  >  fent  with  a  cracked  and  grating  found 
through  the  noftrils.  Produced  by  habit,  affectation,  or 
nafal  obftruction. 

J.  Clangens  4  fhrill  and  fqualling. 
Sibiianj;  with  a  whizzing  or  hiding  found. 
1.  Stertens  ;  with  a  fnorting,  fnoring,  guttural,  or  tter- 
torous,  found.   Ufually  from  relaxation  of  the  glottis  or 
velum  palati. 

£.  Palatina;  hoarfe,  obfeure,  indiftinct;  with  a  fifTure 
or  other  defect  in  the  palate.   This  defect  is  nioflly  con- 
genital j  but  occafionally  a  fequel  of  lues  and  fome  other' 
diforders. 

Genus  VI.  P/Mfmtit,  [Gr.  to  Hammer]  Articulation 
Imperfect  or  depraved.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Pfellifmus  bamhalia,  Hammering.  The  flow  of  the 
articulation  difturbed  by  irregular  interraiffions  or 
fnatches.    Dr.  Good  makes  two  varieties. 

».  Hxfitans,  or  befit arion  1  involuntary  and  tremu- 
lous retardation  in  articulating  particular  fyllables. 

(S.  Titubans,  or  fluttering:  involuntary  and  tremu- 
lous reduplication  of  fome  fyllables,  alternating  with  a' 
tremulous  hurry  of  thofe  that  follow. 

Tbefe  two  varieties  of  Hammering  are  thus'well  de- 
fcribed  by  Siukefiieare  :  "  I  would  thou  couldft  Hammer, 
tbat  tboti  mightcft  pour  out  of  th  v  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow- mouthed  bottle,  either  too  much  at 
once  or  none  at  all." 

9.  Pfellifmus  blaefitat.  The  enunciation  vitious.  Here 
we  have  no  fewer  than  feven  varieties. 

a.  Ringentj  with  a  vibration  or  redoubling  of  the 
letter  R. 

0.  Lallans  ;  the  letter  L  unduly  liquid,  or  fubftituted 
for  R.  A*  when  delufive  is  pronounced  deliufive,  as 
though  the  /  poflefTed  the  power  of  the  fpanifh  11,  or  the 
Italian  gl  j  or  a*  when  parable  is  pronounced  pa/able. 

3  A  Akibiadea 
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Alcibiades  it  fuppofed  to  have  laboured  under  (hit  de- 
feel.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  be  common  to  the  Jews  of  China, 
who  have  dwelt  among  the  Chinefe  fo  long  as  to  have  loft 
the  found  of  R,  in  conference  of  its  not  exifting  in  the 
Chinefe  tongue. 

y.  Emollicns ;  the  harm  letters  exchanged  for  foft,  as 
in  the  fu'iftitution  of  aniel  for  ..nrel ;  capidol  for  capilol  ; 
dit  for  rAat. 

i.  Balhutiens  ;  labials,  as  B,  M,  P,  too  frequently  in- 
troduced, or  u led  inltcad  of  other  letters.  So  Feda  is 
pronounced  Bcda,  I'enares  Benares,  in  Bengal,  the  Ben. 
galee  having  noV.  So  infringe  isoften  ufed  forin/ringe; 
liory  for  irory  j  though  6  and  not  v  is  here  the* radical 
letter,  the  Latin  term  being  e&ur. 

•.  Mogilalia;  labials  omitted  or  exchanged  for  other 
letters.  Moft  commonly  P  for  F,  and  F  for  V,  as _firfer 
for  pilfer  ,  vifli  for/ifh.  So  the  Latin  lifrilo  if  transformed 
by  the  French  into  fi/fler. 

£.  Dentiloquens,  lifping :  dentals,  as  C,  S,  T,  Z,  too 
frequently  employed;  producing  the  effect  of  what  i* 
called,  in  common  language,  fpeaking .  through  the 
teeth. 

«.  Gutturalis ;  imperfeft  utterance  of  the  guttural  let- 
ters; as  G,  J,  II,  X.  This,  and  indeed  all  the  varieties 
of  the  prefent  fpecies,  as  well  as  many  others  that  are 
connected  with  it,  are  mqft  ufually  the  refult  of  vicious 
habit,  produced  by  want  of  attention  to  the  articulation  Tl 
founds  in  infancy,  or  to  affectation.  They  are  alfo  tity, 
metimes  dependant  upon  a  mifconftruction  of  the  vocaj  noxi 


The  due  expanfion  of  the  lung*  may  be  prevented  by 
an  alteration  of  ftructure,  whether  of  the  tubes  and  cells, 
or  of  the  fubftance,  of  the  lungs;  as  by  oflification,  by 
abfeefle*.  by  hydatids,  by  tumours,  by  condenfation  of 


the  lungs;  by  'earthy  concretion*;  by  plethora  of  the 
}d-veflels  of  the  lung*  generally,  whether  puln 


fometime*  dependant  upon  a  mifconftruftion  of  the  vocaj 
organs  i  of  which  the  prefent  variety  furnifhes  us  with 
an  example;  for  a  defective  utterance  of  the  guttural 
letters  muft  be  a  neceffary  confequence  of  a  fiflure  in  the 


or  bronchial.  The  due  expanfion  of  the  lungs  may 
be  prevented  by  anafarca  or  by  ernpbyfema  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  which  connects  the  bronchia ;  perhaps  by 
adhefions  of  the  pleurae;  by  collection*  of  fluid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  pleune;  by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or 
by  enlargement  of  any  of  the  part*  fo  fituated  a*  to  offer 
mechanical  impediment  to  the  enlargement  of  :he  tho- 
rax. Oflification  of  the  cartilage*  of  the  rib* ;  gibbofity ; 
anchylolis  of  the  joints  between  the  rib*  and  the  fpine  , 
irregular  action  of  the  diaphragm ;  or  obftacle*  to  it*  de- 
fcent,  as  detention  of  the  ftomach  or  of  the  inteftines,  or 
paralyfma,  or  hydrops,  may  likewife  be  enumerated  a* 
capable  of  hindering  the  expanfion  of  the  lung*. 

The  aclion  of  the  refpiratory  mufcle*  may  be  dimi- 
nifhed  by  contractility  in  their  fibres,  or  by  want  of  ner- 
vous power.  It  will  be  increafed  by  every  circumftance 
capable  of  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  exciting  sympathy,  in  common  with  other  muf- 
cles,  by  the  action  of  the  brain,  or  by  general  increale  of 
contractility. 

The  air  which  i»  refpired,  may  be  deficient  a*  to  quan- 
ty,  or  it  may  be  tot 
noxiou*  particles,  or  i 


or  it  may  be  too  much  rarificd,  or  it  may  contain 
>us  particles,  or  it  may  confift  of  fome  noxious  gas  ; 
or,  in  (hort,  its  compolition  may  be  altered  in  various 


ways  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  firft  and  moft  remarkable  mode  in  which  the  refpi- 
ratory fyftem  is  deranged  is  in  what  is  called  eoujAwg. 
In  this  action  a  large  quantity  of  air,  furnilhed  by  a  con- 
Order  II.  Pneumonica,  [Gr.  from  «hc^«,  breath.]  Dif-    fiderable  infpiration,  i*  violently  and  fuddenly  expelled, 
orders  aftefting  the  Lungs,  their  membranes,  or  mo-    with  a  confiderable  noife,  by  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft 
live  power;  and  producing  irregular,  impeded,  or  pain-    convulfive  exfpiration,  and  in  it*  paflage  clear*  away  mu- 
cus, or  any  thing  elfe  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  air- 


ful,  refpiration 

The  refpiratory  fyftem  perform*  the  talk  of  presenting 
to  the  blood  a  certain  aerial  matter  neceffary  to  that 
fluid  ere  it  can  perform  many  of  the  moft  important 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.  The  powers  in  ufe 
are,  i.  Large  fponge-Iike  mafles  called  lungt,  which  paf- 
livcly  receive  and  emit,  and  which  in  the  remoteft  termi- 
nation of  their  cells  allow  contact  (or  nearly  fo)  between 
the  blood  and  the  atmofphere.  s.  Moving  power*,  or 
mufcles  of  refpiration,  which,  alternately  prefling  or  re- 
moving preflure  from  the  lungs,  allow  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere  to  inflate  the  fponge,  or  on  the  other  hand 
expel  the  air  evidently  changed  in  its  properties.  Be- 
tween thefe  two  parts,  viz.  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lung*  and  the  refpiratory  mufcles,  a  ftrong  and  perpetual 
fytnpathy  exifts.  No  fooner  have  the  lungs  become  filled 
with  air  to  a  certain  extent,  than  the  ftimulus  applied  is 
conveyed  to  the  mufcles,  which  contract  and  empty  thofe 
organs,  while  the  contraaion  of  other  mufcle*  occur*  to 
dilate  the  cheft  again  as  foon  a*  the  uncharged  blood, 
flowing  into  the  lungs,  produce*  an  uneafy  fenfation. 
This  (ympathy  brings  to  our  confideration  the  jd  agent 
concerned  in  refpiration  ;  viz.  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Tbefeare  the  agents  which  apply  the  air  to  the  blood. 
The  power  which  applies  the  blood  to  the  air,  namely 
the  heart,  is  likewife  to  be  taken  into  confideration,  a* 
this  organ  and  the  lungs  are  generally  connected  in  dif- 
eafe  and  in  health.  Leaving  out  of  the  queftion  for  the 
prefent  the  remote  injury  to  the  brain  by  deficiency  of 
blood,  and  to  the  heart  by  depravation  of  the  lame  fluid, 
and  preraifing  that  no  impediment  exifts  to  breathing  in 
the  mouth,  noftrils,  or  faucet;  we  remark,  that  the 
aerial  change  of  the  blood  may  be  imperfectly  or  diffi- 
cultly performed  in  confequence  of  a  want  of  the  due 
expanfion  of  the  lung*}  from  an  altered  action  of  the 
refpiratory  mufcle* ;  or  from  an  altered  ftate  of  the  re- 
"  air. 


paflage*.  The  air  may  be  driven  out  at  once  or  at  feveral 
exfpiration*  <  in  the  latter  cafe  the  exfpiration*  are  con- 
tinued often  as  long  a*  any  air  can  be  expelled,  and  the 
emptied  cheft  it  again  fupplied  by  an  infpiration  accom- 
panied with  noife.  It  it  obvioufly  nothing  but  a  fudden 
and  exalted  difplay  of  that  fytnpathy  which  produce* 
refpiration,  and  is  generally  produced  by  nervous  ex- 
citement of  the  bronchial  membrane.  We  muft  not  for- 
get however,  that,  a*  a  fympathy  exift*  between  the  ref- 
piratory mufcle*  and  other  part*  a*  well  as  the  lungs,  fo 
coughing  may  be  induced  by  other  caufes  than  the  irri- 
tation of  the  latter  organ*.  Tbu*  diforder*  of  the  vif. 
cera  of  the  abdomen,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  lie  in 
iphragra,  frequently  bring  on  a  cough, 
it  an  invariable  (ymptoro  of  inftam- 
of  the  liver,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  ac- 
the  various  tubercular  and  other  obftruction* 
in  that  organ.  Diforder*  of  the  ftomach  are,  alfo,  often 
accompanied  with  a  cough  of  the  fame  dry  and  tea  zing 
nature,  efpecially  when  that  organ  i*  ovcr-diftended  with 
food,  or  i*  in  the  oppofite  condition  of  emptineft.  In 
short,  there  i*  fcarcely  a  vifcus  in  the  cavity  Of  the  ab- 
domen, the  irritation  of  which,  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  hat 
not  excited  cough.  Diforder*  of  the  fpleen,  pancrea*, 
and  even  the  kidney*,  have  all  given  rife  to  this  lymptom ; 
and  external  tumour*,  attached  to  them,  have  had  the 
fame  effect.  (See  Morgagni  Epift.  xix.  art.  57,  5I,  &c.) 
Thu*.  in  the  afcite*,  or  dropfy  of  the  belly,  the  water; 
in  tympanites,  the  air;  in  corpulency,  the  fat  in  the 
omentum;  and,  in  pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus;  have 
all,  in  fome  cafe*,  the  effect  of  exciting  cough. 

Our  reader*  fhould  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  each 
of  the  caufes  here  enumerated  may  injure  the  expanfion 
of  the  lung*  permanently,  and  excite  convulfive  action 
of  the  refpiratory  mufcles  only  a*  a  fecondary  refult.  But 
at  prefent  we  are  to  confine  ourfelve*  to  the  difcuffion  of 
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tbofe  eaufc*  of  cough  which  have  their  feat  in  the  lung*. 
Accordingly,  in  the  order  Pneumonica  we  have  fix  ge- 
nera. 

Genua  I.  Bex,  [Greek.]  Cough.  Catarrhus ,  Cullen. 
Generic  character— Sudden  and  violent  cxpulfion  of  air 
from  the  lungs.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

t.  Bex  humida,  or  common  cough,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  particular  defcription.  There  are  four  va- 
rieties. * 

a.  B.  mucofa,  ufually  comes  on  with  (light  fluffing  of 
the  nofe,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  palate  and  contigu- 
ous parts;  a  flow  of  mucus  follows,  which  unloads  the 
fecreting  veflels,  and  a  fpontaneous  cure  occurs.  Its  na- 
ture is  fo  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  ai  Catarrhus, 
that  to  that  genus  we  mull  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  feverer  forms. 

0.  B.  anhelant.  (Dyfpncea  catarrhal!*,  Cull.)  The 
chronic  cough  of  old  age.  This  alfo  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  a  confequence  of  previous  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  it  were 
perhaps  better  to  treat  of  it  under  Catarrh vs  ;  but,  as 
its  very  prolonged  flage  may  be  merely  the  refult  of  in- 
creafed exhalation,  we  (hall  not  difturb  our  nofologift's 
arrangement.  We  take  a  defcription  of  it  from  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  Dr.  Halting*  on  Bronchitis.  He  fays, 
"The  cough  generally  attacks  the  patient  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  weather,  and  fometimes  conti- 
nues throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  months.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  fo  irritable,  that  the  {lightest  change 
of  temperature  is  fenfibly  felt.  The  refpiration  is  always 
uneafy,  and  a  peculiar  wheezing  of  the  breath  is  often 
prefent.  The  cough  is  molt  violent  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  never  failing  to  cough  for  a  considerable  time  af- 
ter he  awakes;  and  the  fit  feldom  goes  off  till  the  air- 
cells  are  unloaded  of  the  fecretions  which  have  collected 
there  during  the  night.  Throughout  the  day  the  cough 
is  often  quiet  forfeveral  hours  together,  and  only  comes 
on  in  confequence  of  increafed  exertion,  or  when  the 
ftomach  is  loaded  with  a  hearty  meal.  The  expectora- 
tion is  copious,  and  ufually  confifts  of  tenacious  mucus 
mixed  with  a  pus-like  fluid.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
much  lefs  continent,  and  it  is  white  and  frothy.  The 
patient  ha*  feldom  any  pain  in  the  chert,  and  if  he  have, 
it  is  flight  and  tranfient.  Some  fymptoms  indicative  of 
diforder  in  the  digeftive  organs  are  generally  prefent. 
There  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and 
the  patient  is  frequently  affected  with  pain  in  that  part. 
The  tongue  is  white  and  loaded,  and  the  appetite  fails. 
The  pulfe  is  quicker  than  natural,  though  rarely  bard. 
The  urine  is  often  high-coloured,  and  not  feldom  fcanty. 
The  bowels  are  irregular.  Such  a  combination  of  fymp- 
toms as  that  above  ftatcd  is  common  i  but  we  fometimes 
meet  with  chronic  bronchitis  which  has  cxifted  for  forae 
time  without  producing  much  constitutional  ailment. 
The  patient  is  affected  with  cough,  copious  expectora- 
tion, and  uneafy  refpiration  ;  but  there  is  no  fever,  and 
the  pulfe  is  not  at  all  accelerated.  Tbefe  fymptoms  occa- 
sionally become  the  foundation  of  hydrotboraxi  but 
more  commonly,  a*  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  the 
trough  fubfides,  and  the  patient's  health  is  restored." 

The  chronic  cough  is  however  much  modified,  accor- 
ding to  the  degree  of  bronchial  inflammation  which  pre- 
ceded it.  When  this  has  happened  in  an  intenfe degree, 
we  do  not  obferve,  fays  Dr.  Hastings,  the  flow  and  gra- 
dual progrefs  of  the  first  ftage,  whicw  is  fo  remarkable 
when  this  difeafe  fupervene*  under  the  forms  of  catarrh  | 
for  the  acute  inflammation  has  previously  reduced  the  pa- 
tient to  the  lowest  flat*  of  debility,  and  the  powers  of 
life  are  funic  The  refpiration  is  opprefled  and  laborious, 
the  cough  is  frequent  and  haraffing,  the  pulfe  rapid,  and 
death  is  hourly  expected.  It  however  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  the  violence  of  these  apparently-fatal  fymp- 
toms is  in  fome  meafuxe  fubdued,  and  the  patient  gains 
fome  Itrengtb,  fo  as  to  be  enabled  to  fit  up  for  a  fhort 
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time.  The  cough  is  mitigated,  the  refpiration  is  lefs 
laborious,  and  the  wheezing  is  not  fo  perceptible.  The 
expectoration,  however,  is  increafed,  though  the  matter 
expectorated  is  not  of  the  fame  nature  throughout  i 
fome  part  of  it  is  tenacious,  tranflucenr,  and  cannot  be 
d i if u fed  in  water;  other  parts  are  opaque  and  purulent. 
Small  quantities  of  blood  are  now  alfo  often  intermixed 
with  the  fputa :  the  pulfe  lofes  its  hardnefs,  but  become* 
weaker  and  much  quicker.  We  have  generally  com- 
bined with  thefe  unproraifing  fymptoms  increafed  ema- 
ciation, and  inability  to  make  any  mufcular  exertion. 
Irregular  fweats  break  out,  and  a  flushing  of  the  cheeks 
occur*. 

In  (brae  cafes,  the  untoward  fymptoms  do  not  proceed 
further;  they  gradually  amend.  The  expectoration  di- 
tni  nifties,  the  cough  is  lefs  haraffing,  and  the  refpiration 
not  fo  uneafy.  The  patient  begins  to  gather  a  little 
strength,  and  the  appetite  returns.  A  change  of  air  and 
favourable  feafon*  are  particularly  advantageous  at  this 
period,  and  by  tbefe  means  the  patient  frequently  reco- 
vers his  health,  although  months  fometimes  elapfe  be- 
fore fucb  progrefs  is  made  as  enables  us  to  fpeak  with  any 
confidence  as  to  ultimate  recovery.  But,  if  no  fucb  alte« 
ration  in  the  character  of  the  diforder  take  place,  a 
greater  degree  of  general  debility  occurs,  with  a  further 
lofs  of  flefh.  The  cough  becomes  extremely  haraffing, 
the  refpiration  more  quick  and  laborious.  The  expecto- 
ration increafes,  and  is  more  purulent  in  its  appearance. 
The  pulfe  is  rapid.  During  the  night  general  perfora- 
tion breaks  out,  and  the  face  in  the  day  is  often  flulhed.  . 
The  patient  can  still,  for  the  molt  part,  take  a  deep  in- 
fpiration  without  pain,  and  lying  down  does  not  produce 
much  increafe  of  dyfpncea.  He  feldom  complains  of  any 
(hooting  pain  in  the  bread.  Even  from  this  almost  hope- 
left  ftate  patients  occasionally  recover ;  but,  when  the 
difeafe  has  exiltcd  fo  long  as  tocaufe  extreme  emaciation 
and  very  copious  pus-like  expectoration,  there  is  little  or 
no  hope.  It  fometimes  happens  that  dropfical fymptoms 
come  on  before  death. 

In  the  trctUment  of  this  complaint,  our  first  endeavour 
should  be  directed  to  moderating  the  force  of  the  circula-  r 
tion,  which  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  extraordinary  j 
more  frequently  it  will  be  merely  neceflary  to  diminifh 
local  plethora  by  leeches;  after  this,  the  irritable  ttateof 
the  mucous  membrane  may  be  checked  by  blisters  and 
rubefacients,  or  ilTues,  wbicb  may  be  ftcadily  perfevercd 
in.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  noticed  by  Dr.  Haftings, 
that,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  counter-irritants,  purulent 
exploration  is  occasionally  converted  into  the  fecretion 
of  natural  mucus. 

Emetic*  have  often  been  recommended  in  that  variety 
of  chronic  bronchitis  which  appears  in  old  people,  and  is 
denominated  tuffit  Senilis.  Toe  cough  and  dyfpncea  are 
in  fuch  cases  much  aggravated  by  the  accumulation  of 
redundant  fecretion  tn  the  trachea,  bronchia,  and  air- 
cell*,  wbicb,  by  the  action  of  vomiting,  is  frequently 
thrown  up.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  lungs  appear 
loaded  with  phlegm  to  any  great  degree,  they  may  be  re- 
lieved by  an  emetic  t  but  this  practice  does  not  appear 
to  have  much  effect  in  forwarding  a  radical  cure.  The 
tincture  of  meadow-saffron  (Colchicuro)  poffefles  very 
remarkable  powers  in  chronic  cough.  It  allays  the 
cough,  promotes  the  flow  of  urine,  and  keeps  up  a  regu- 
lar alvine  difcharge.  Moreover,  from  the  power  it  pof- 
fefles over  the  fecretions,  this  medicine  tends  to  relieve 
fever.  The  dole  generally  prefcribed  is  twenty  drops 
three  times  as-day.  In  fome  cafes  this  mult  be  diminished 
on  account  of  its  action  on  the  bowels,  fevcre  diarrheca 
being  occasionally  brought  on  by  its  ufe.  Sometimes 
tbe  patient  is  not  affected  by  twenty  drops  i  if  this  (hould 
happen,  the  dofe  may  be  gradually  increafed,  until  the 
bowels,  tbe  flcin,  or  tbe  kidneys,  are  actcd  upon.  Pa- 
tients rarely  bear  more  than  thirty  drops  three  times  a- 
day  without  being  a  good  deal  purged,  which  is  not  to 
be  defired  in  prolonged  cafes  of  this  difeafe.  li  there  be 
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much  qutckneft  of  the  pulCe,  eight  or  ten  dropj  of  the 
t'ndlurc  of  Digitalis,  or  foxglove,  may  l>e  combined  with 
t!  it  medicine  |  a  combination  by  which  the  cough  is 
»niore  relieved,  and  the  tjntckaei*  of  the  pulfe  more  per- 
manently diminished,  than  by  the  fcparate  exhibition  of 
either. 

While  we  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  a  conge  Red  Slate  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  miicou*  mrrobrane.  we  muft  perfift 
in  low  regimen,  the  ufe  of  Digitalis,  Colchicum,  &c.  at 
we  (ball  mention  when  (peaking  of  catarrh;  hut,  when 
the  complaint  prefents  much  irritation  or  relaxation  of 
the  feccrnent  velTcli,  more  Stimulating  medicine*  are 
vfeful.  In  having  recourfe  to  thefe,  however,  we  muft 
lie  careful  not  to  Stimulate  too  fuddcnly  or  too  much, 
as  we  hare  to  deal  with  a  ftate  of  -parts  much  difpofed  to 
rcTurnc  inflammatory  action.  It  is  therefore  advifable  to 
begin  with  the  mildeli  of  this  clafs.  The  powder  of  the 
liuib*  of  the  Scilla  maritima  is  often  Serviceable  in  chronic 
cough.  Dr.  Haftings  exhibited  this  powder  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ammoniacum,  as  directed  in  the  compound 
(quill-pill  of  the  London  Pbarmocopceia  |  and  in  old 
people  of  phlegmatic  habits,  when  there  is  not  much 
lever,  he  found  it  very  ufeful. 

With  the  fame  view  Dr.  Haftings  has  exhibited  Cin- 
chona chiefly  in  thole  instances  that  fucceed  to  acute 
bronchitis,  where  the  debility  brought  on  by  the  acute 
attack  is  very  confiderable.  In  fuch  cafes,  if  the  dyfp- 
jicea  be  not  increafed,  the  benefits  arifing  from  its  exhi- 
bition are  fometiraes  very  apparent.  The  profufe  perfpi- 
rations  and  other  discharges  are  not  only  reftrained  by 
this  remedy,  but  it  occasionally  appears  to  alter  the  fe- 
cretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and 
thus  brings  about  a  more  healthy  condition  of  that  mem- 
brane, by  invigorating  its  blood-vefl'els  and  restoring 
their  natural  tone.  In  thefe  cafes  it  may  be  combined 
with  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  which  alio  tends  to  reftrain 
the  colliquative  fwaaU  that  fo  often  accompany  this  dif- 
cufe. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  fome  varieties  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis greatly  aflifts  the  operation  of  other  remedies;  but 
it  muft  be  given  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  produce  the  Icaft 
poflible  debility  of  the  fyflcm.  We  have  before  noticed 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  bronchitis  arifing  from 
gaftric  and  fibrous  disturbance.  But  there  are  cafes  in 
which  it  it  advantageous  in  chronic  bronchitis  uncora- 
biaed  with  any  diScaSc  in  the  abdomen.  Thefe  fometimes 
occur  after  mealies,  when  the  fhrillncfs  of  the  voice  in- 
dicates confiderable  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  trachea.  Indeed  the  great  advantage  we  de- 
rive from  calomel  in  croup  would  lead  us  to  adopt  it 
very  constantly  in  fimple  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  But  the  debility  produced  by  this  difeafe, 
when  of  a  chronic  nature,  forbids  the  ufe  of  a  remedy  fo 
debilitating. 

In  the  latter  Stages  of  chronic  bronchitis,  where  the 
quantity  of  matter  expectorated  it  very  large,  and  the 
cough  very  troublefome,  there  is  no  remedy  fo  powerful 
in  allaying  the  uncomfortable  irritation  about  tbe  glottis 
at  opium.  But,  valuable  as  this  remedy  is,  it  is  not 
always  free  from  inconvenience  or  danger,  and  conse- 
quently other  remedies  of  this  claft  have  been  propofed 
as  fubftitutes  for  it.  Dr.  Duncan  has  Strongly  recom- 
mended tatfucariuM  when  opium  cannot  be  given.  He 
fays,  "Of  all  tbe  medicine*  which  I  have  employed  for 
alleviating  cough  in  phthifis,  and  indeed  as  a  Sedative  in 
many  other  dileafet,  nesit  to  opium,  I  have  found  no 
article  fo  beneficial  at  that  fubftance  which  fome  have 
lately  denominated  lettuce-opium,  and  which  I  term 
taHmrarimm." 

When  inflammat  ion  it  not  apparent,  inhalation  of  tar- 
water  may  be  a  gentle  Stimulus  of  fome  avail  in  altering 
the  morbid  aft  ion  of  the  veffels.  The  Strictest  attcntiou 
fliould  be  paid  to  the  dueperformance  of  the  digeftive 
and  excretory  funfiions.  The  clothing  muft  of  courfe 
vary  according  to  tbe  Sea/on  and  situation.  The  patient 


fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  moderate  but  not  oppreflive 
warmth.  In  this  climate,  flannel  next  ihe  (kin  during 
the  fpring  and  winter  months,  by  Slightly  Stimulating  its 
vcSlels,  tuibins  the  circulation  on  the  Surface,  and  thus 
tends  to  relieve  chronic  inflammatory  dileafet  of  the 
pulmonic  fyftem.  When  the  difeafe  has  feveral  timet 
returned,  and  iseafily  brought  on  by  viciflltudes  of  rem- 
peratnre,  a  removal  to  a  warmer  and  more  Ite.idy  ciimaw 
ts  proper.  Under  thefe  circumflancet  a  pure  and  dry  air 
Should  be  felefted,  as  a  hot  fituation  conjoined  with 
moifture  ii  always  to  be  avoided.  The  fea-air  during 
the  fummcr-months,  in  thofe  who  live  in  an  inland  Situ- 
ation in  this  country,  fometimes  invigorates  the  consti- 
tution, and  restores  the  tone  of  tbe  veifels  on  the  bron- 
chial furface,  fo  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  diSeanr, 
where  former  attacks  have  left  a  fufccptibility  to  inflam- 
matory action. 

The  two  following  varieties  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Good  ;  but  their  feparatc  exSltence,  aflumed  on 
the  different  appearance  of  the  fluid  difcharged,  does  not 
Seem  fupported  by  practical  writers.   They  are, 

y.  B.  acrida;  the  difcharge  thin,  frothy,  and  falfne; 
for  tbe  molt  part  excreted  with  difficulty.  It  it  in  molt 
instances  an  atonic  aftcftion  of  the  lungs  or  of  other  or- 
gans that  aflbciate  in  their  action.  Sometimes  an  atten- 
dant upon  the  gouty ;  more  frequently  upon  inebriates 
labouring  under  a  difeafed  liver,  to  whom  it  is  peculiarly 
troublefome  in  the  morning. 

«*.  B.  periodica;  recurring  at  Rated  periods:  partly 
reftraiiiablc ;  difcharge  thiii,  but  not  acrid.  Mostly 
common  to  perfons  of  a  nervous  or  hypochondriacal  tem- 
perament. 

a.  Bex  Sicca,  or  dry  cough}  i.e.  unaccompanied  with 
expectoration.   Three  varieties. 

a.  B.  ingenerata  ;  front  irritation  produced  locally,  as 
a  fcirrhous  or  calculous  alfeftion  of  the  lungs.  See  Bo- 
relli,  obf.  6.  and  Z.icut.  obf.  yf. 

p.  B.  cxtranea  ;  from  irritating  materials  inhaled  from 
without,  as  minute  particles  of  glafs,  lime-Stone,  and 
Similar  bodies;  and  common  to  glal  j-cuttcrs,  hewers  of 
free  (tone  or  land-Stone,  workers  of  metals,  and  other 
mechanics. 

In  manufacturing  towns,  the  preparers  of  yellow 
leather,  and  thofe  employed  in  fome  parts  of  the  china 
manufactory,  arc  often  fubjeft  to  fevcre  attacks  of  this 
kind.  They  are  expofed  during  Ibme  part*  of  the  proecft 
to  inhale  an  air  loaded  with  dud,  which  produces  inthm- 
mation  of  the  broncnial  membrane  of  a  chronic  and  p«- 
culiar  nature.  Dyfpncea  is  generally  the  primary  fymp- 
tom,  which  is  often  neglected  for  many  months.  If  the 
occupation,  under  thefe  circumfiani.es,  be  continued, 
tbe  difeafe  is  aggravated.  The  patient  is  notunfrequent- 
ly  feized  with  barmoptyftt,  which  is  occasionally  very 
profufe,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  great  incrcafe  of 
«lyfpncea,  and  fevere  cough.  The  pulfe  too  become*  ac- 
celerated, and  is  generally  bard  and  Strong.  The  furface 
is  hot,  the  tongue  white,  and  there  is  conlulerable  thirft : 
occasionally  bluenefs  of  tbe  lip*  and  general  lividity  of 
the  countenance  alfo  appear.  It  often  happens  that  we 
can  arrelt  the  ha:morrrnge  by  blood-letting  and  aftrir.  - 
gents;  but  in  moll  cafes  of  this  defcription,  the  hxmop- 
tySis  is  followed  by  very  untoward  fymptoms.  Whether 
btsmoptySis  have  come  on  or  not,  it  the  bronchia  be  Still 
Subjected  to  irritation,  tbe  cough  incrcafes,  and  Is  atten- 
ded (for  it  is  by  no  mean*  true  that  extraneous  fubltan- 
ces  always  produce  a  dry  cough,)  with  a  copious  expec- 
toration of  thick  mucus,  wbicb  it  mixed  with  put-like 
matter,  and  fometimes  Streaked  with  blood.  "  The  pa- 
tient complaint  of  an  uncomfortable  tigbtneft  acrofs  the 
cheft,  and  tbe  dyfpncea  doet  not  abate.  He  lofet  flelh, 
the  pulfe  becomes  quicker,  tbe  tongue  continues  loaded, 
and  there  it  confiderable  tbirft.  In  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  thefe  cafet,  if  tbe  occupation  be  relinquish- 
ed, thefe  fymptoms,  by  an  appropriate  treatment,  disap- 
pear, and  tbe  patient  »  rellored  to  health.   In  other*  the 
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termination  of  the  difeafe  is  not  To  happy.  The  patient 
tm.ici.itet  i  lie  hat  profufe  night-fweats,  and  the  cough 
baraSlet  liim  to  fuch  a  degree  ai  to  prevent  hit  refting  by 
night.  The  expectoration  it  prodigious,  and  becomci 
much  more  purulent.  Thedyfpnoea  is  greatly  increafed, 
the  pulfe  is  very  quick,  and  there  are  regular  evening 
exacerbations.  The  patient  at  length  dies  exhaufled." 
Halting*,  175. 

J.  B.  vcrminof*  1  from  worms  in  the  inteftincs,  liver, 
or  other  abdominal  organs.  Common  to  children  with 
large  bellies, and  pale  emaciated  countenances;  and  frill 
more  fo  to  fheep  labouring  under  the  difeafe  called  rot, 
and  whofe  livers  are  ulually  loaded  with  the  Fafciola 
hepatica,  or  fluke. 

j.  Bex  convulfiva,  (Pertuftu,  CulL)  Whooping- 
couch  i  chin-cough,- or  more  correal y  kin-cough  or 
kind-cotigh  ;  literally  "  child'*  cough,"  from  the  Ger- 
man kind,  a  child.  The  cough  convulsive,  and  Suffocative, 
accompanied  with  a  thrill  reiterated  wboop,and  frequent- 
ly with  vomiting  i  contagious. 

This  malady  commences  at  an  ordinary  catarrh.  In 
the  fpace  however  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the 
fymptomt  undergo  a  change,  and  the  difeafe  exhibits  a 
convulfive  cough,  in  which  the  expirations  are  made 
with  fo  much  rapidity  and  violence,  and  are  fo  long  and 
frequently  repeated,  that  the  whole  air  feemt  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs,  and  the  patient  appears  to  be  in 
danger  of  fuflfocation.  At  length  a  full  and  violent  in- 
fpiration  is  neceSTarily  made  for  his  relief,  which,  from 
the  unufual  velocity  with  which  the  air  rulhes  in,  or 
from  the  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis,  produces 
a  peculiar  found  or  whoop  1  thefe  actions  alternate  until 
mucus  is  expectorated,  or  the  contents  of  the  Itomach 
partially  ejected.  Thefe  evacuations  commonly  put  an 
end  to  the  coughing,  and  the  patient  remains  free  from 
it  for  feme  time  after.  But  the  duration  of  the  paroxyfm 
and  the  relief  obtained  are  very  different  in  different  in- 
stances. Frequently  the  expectoration  or  vomiting 
takes  place  after  the  fir  ft  or  fecond  coughing  ;  but  fome- 
times  this  happens  only  after  fevera]  alternate  coughing! 
and  whoopings  1  and,  in  very  fevere  cafes,  the  paroxyfm 
ends  in  the  complete  exhauftion  of  the  patient,  without 
any  ill  ("charge  whatever. 

The  fits  of  coughing  return  at  various  intervals,  rarely 
observing  any  ex  ail  period.  They  happen  feveral  times 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
night.  In  general  they  come  on  without  any  obvious 
can  ft;  but  they  are  alfo  brought  on  Iboner  and  more 
violently  hy  various  fourccs  of  irritation,  as  by  conside- 
rable bodily  exertion,  fuch  as  running,  or  even  laughing, 
turning  from  fide  to  fide  in  bed,  diftcmling  the  ftomach 
by  food,  or  irritating  it  by  fuch  as  is  indigestible  or  acri- 
monious. Fretting  and  crying  commonly  bring  on  the 
(it.  Though  the  paroxyfms  come  on  Suddenly,  the  pa- 
tient bat  commonly  fome  warning,  which  excites  hit 
alarm  |  and,  to  avoid  the  violent  and  painful  concuOion 
which  the  coughing  occafiont  to  the  whole  body,  he 
fometimes  throws  bimfelf  on  the  ground,  or  clings  fall 
to  any  thing  that  is  near  him,  or  demands  to  be  held 
faff  by  any  perfon  that  he  can  come  at,  and  *ill  even  run 
acrofs  the  room  for  that  purpofe,  with  terror  and  iup- 
plication  expreffed  in  hit  countenance.  In  almoft  every 
cafeof  thedrfeafe,  dyfpncea  it  prefent.  Frequently  there 
$$  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  not  only  immediately  before 
and  after  the  fits  of  coughing,  but,  in  the  more  fevere 
cafet,  the  patient  pants  on  the  lead  exertion,  as  if  he  had 
run  a  race,  or  performed  fome  feat  of  bodily  Strength. 

When  there  is  little  expectoration,  and  that  ot  a  thin 
mucus  only,  the  fits  of  coughing  are  violent,  and  conti- 
nue long  1  but,  as  the  expectorated  matter  loon  becomes 
considerable  and  very  thick,  at  it  is  more  readily  expec- 
torated, the  fltrof  coughing  arr  of  fhorter  duration.  If 
the  fits  are  violent  and  long  continued,  they  neceSTarily 
interrupt  the  free  tranfmiffion  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  confequently  the  return  of  blood  from  lb© 
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head.  This  givet  rife  to  turgefcenee  and  foffgfion  of  the 
face,  and  fometimes  occafiont  haemorrhage  from  the  nofc. 

Sydenham  fpeakt  of  the  whooping-cough  as  unconnec- 
ted with  fever ;  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  "It  is  con- 
stantly in  fome  degree  prefent  ;  l>ut  with  evident  exa- 
cerbation towards  evening,  continuing  til)  next  morn- 
ing." (Firft  Lines,  mccccx.)  Dr.  Watt  alfo  obferves 
upon  this  point,  "at  far  as  my  experience  goc,  I  am 
difpofed  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  mildeft  cafes,  at 
long  as  the  kinks  (paroxyfm*)  continue,  there  is  always 
Some  part  of  the  day  when  the  prefence  of  fever  can  be 
detected.  It  may  be  fo  Slight  as  hardly  to  deferve  no- 
tice i  but  Hill,  to  an  attentive  obferver,  who  hat  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  the  patient  day  and  night,  it  is  abun- 
dantly obvious.  I  have  remarked  it  even  in  thofe  fa- 
vourable cafes,  where  the  appetite  continued  good,  ami 
where  the  patients  feemed  to  futTer  little  or  nothing  in 
their  general  health." 

Indeed  the  phenomena  of  increafed  beat  and  active 
pulfation  have  been  fo  generally  noted,  that  it  feemt 
furprifingthat  they  Should  havcefcaped  Sydenham's  (ufu- 
aliy)  cloSe  observation. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  whooping-cough,  it 
feemt  evidently  a  fpeciet  of  bronchitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungt,  which  hat  tbefe 
circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  elicitt  a  Secretion 
pofterfing  contagious  properties,  and  that  it  is  connected 
with  fpafmodic  action  of  the  mufcles  of  the  glottit  and 
of  the  cheft.  The  low  degree  of  febrile  irritation  it  Some- 
times producei  will  prevent  many  from  according  the 
term  inAammation  to  the  malady.  This  is  however  of 
no  confequence  j  the  prefence  of  difeafed  fee  ret  ion  no  one 
will  deny  ;  and  that  the  irritation  thit  arilet  from  is  very 
prone  to  bring  on  unequivocal  fymptomt  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  equally  indifporable.  Diffection  of  fatal  cafe* 
has  invariably  Shown  rcdnefsand  diftentionof  capillariea 
on  the  nervous  membrane,  or  efl'iilion  of  pus  or  flake* 
or  coagulated  lymph.  In  fome  cafe*  diforganization  ha* 
been  propagated  to  the  fubftance  of  the  lungt.  In  fom.e 
very  young  fnbjectt,  indeed,  Suffocation  has  occurred 
from  the  long  irritation  of  the  mucus  having  kept  up 
coughing  till  the  cbeSt  was  emptied  of  air,  and  the  glot- 
tit hat  been  clofed,  firft  by  the  fpafni  of  its  mufcles,  and 
afterwards  by  the  preSTure  of  the  atmofpbere  1  and  here 
dilTcction  has  furniShed  little  evidence  of  inflammation. 
The  courfe -and  event  of  this  difeafe  are  very  uncertain. 
In  the  mildeft  form  in  which  it  appears,  it  commonly 
continues  from  one  to  three  months;  and,  in  the  mora 
Severe,  considerably  longer.  Even  alter  it  has  nearly  or 
wholly  ceafed,  an  accidental  expofure  to  cold  occasions  a 
relaple. 

The  treatment  of  Bex  convulfiva  follows  clearly  out  of 
the  views  before  taken  of  its  nature.  In  the  firft  place, 
we  have  to  guard  againft  inflammation  Spreading  to  any 
alarming  extent.  In  proportion,  therefore,  at  the  dyfp- 
mxa  and  fever  are  fevere,  and  as  the  patient  it  Strong 
and  plethoric,  it  becomes  necelTary  to  employ  blami-lcttirne, 
and  even  to  repeat  it  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
circumstances.  Even  in  more  delicate  and  younger  chil- 
dren, Some  evacuation  may  be  necefl'ary  by  means  of  the 
lancet,  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe;  and  local 
Weeding,  by  leeches  applied  to  the  cheit,  may  be  reforted 
to,  where  general  blood-letting  it  deemed  inadmiSTible. 
The  difficulty  of  the  tranfroiSfion  of  blood  through  the 
Inngs  Should  be  watched,  and  early  attacked  by  this  effi- 
cient remedy,  or  the  diSeafe  will  often  baffle  all  the  fub- 
fcquent  eSfortt  that  can  be  made.  Moreover  the  treat- 
ment of  dyfpepfia  Should  be  kept  clofely  in  view.  The 
inflammation  of  the  membrane,  and  the  convulfive  acl  ion 
of  the  refpiratory  mufclet,  are  of  courfe  connected  with 
nervout  irritation ;  and  hence  we  mull  be  careful  that 
all  excitement  of  the  nervout  fyltem  be  withheld.  Ab- 
ftemioufneft  and  the  ufe  of  purgative*  have  the  two- fold 
effect  of  inducing  a  right  action  of  the  chylopoictic  vif- 
cara,  and  of  diminishing  inflammation., 
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Every  practitioner  mud  have  obferved  the  almoft  con- 
Rant  derangement  of  the  excretion?  of  the  bowels,  under 
any  acute  difcaSe  in  children,  but  more  especially  under 
thofe  affecting  the  lungs  ;  and  the  relief  ohtiincd,  even 
in  refpefl  to  the  original  disorder,  by  regulating  the  al- 
•vine  discharges.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when  the 
difeafe  aflumcs  an  inflammatory  type,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant free  (late  of  the  bowels  from  the  firft,  by  the  repeated 
ufe  of  laxatives,  efpecially  of  thofe  which  contain  a  por- 
tion of  calomel.  According  to  the  ftate  of  actual  con- 
llipation,  or  of  mere  derangement  of  the  excretions,  the 
purgatives  will  be  ufed  more  actively  at  intervals,  or  more 
constantly  in  fmallcr  dofes. 

Of  all  other  remedies,  tmetie*  appear  to  be  among  the 
moll  ufeful  in  this  difeafe  ;  for  they  not  only  determine 
the  fluids  to  the  furface,  and  ftill  more  effectually  relieve 
the  lungs  by  promoting  its  fecretions,  but  they  alfo  tend 
to  interrupt  the  recurrence  of  the  fpafmodic  affections. 

As  a  fecondary  expedient,  with  a  view  to  obviate  or  re- 
move inflammatory  determination  to  the  lungs,  when  it 
occurs  in  this  difeafe,  the  application  of  blisters  is  often 
beneficially  reforted  to.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  act  fo  beneficially  in  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  dyfpnoca 
attending  this  difeafe,  as  in  ordinary  cafes  of  catarrhi  and 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  where  the  inflammatory  con- 
geltion  in  the  lungs  is  considerable.  They  are  molt  be- 
neficial, when  this  inflammatory  condition  has  been  al- 
ready partly  fubdued  by  the  more  active  evacuations. 

The  medicines  generally  in  ufe  in  thefc  complaints  are 
the  fame  as  in  the  common  forms  of  bronchitis  ;  viz.  di- 
gitalis,  colchicum,  Sec.  The  alkalies,  foda  and  potato, 
nave  alfo  great  influence  on  this  complaint.  To  allay 
the  nervous  excitation,  conium  and  hyofciamus  may  be 
advantageoufly  prefcribed  ;  the  warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed 
occasionally,  and  reft  ablolutely  enjoined  j  for,  whether 
we  view  the  mere  fymptom  of  dyfpncea,  or  extend  our 
researches  to  the  probable  caufe  of  its  occurrence,  we 
snail  find  ample  realon  to  induce  us  to  keep  the  lungs 
in  as  tranquil  a  ftate  of  action  as  pofliblc.  It  is  in  this 
way  indeed  that  bleeding  in  all  pulmonary  difeafes  ruuft 
he  principally  ufeful  j  viz.  that  the  diminifhed  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  fyftem  calls  for  lefs  activity  in  the  retir- 
ing powers. 

Thefe  rules  apply,  however,  only  to  fevere  cafes.  In  the 
ufual  mild  forms,  a  regulated  diet,  pure  air,  and  medi- 
cines of  an  aperient  nature,  with  an  occasional  emetic, 
will  accomplifh  all  that  is  required  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
diforder. 

In  the  after  ftage* ,  when  the  operation  of  the  conta- 
gion may  be  fuppofed  to  have  ceated,  and  the  convulfive 
cough  to  be  continued  through  the  influence  of  habit,  a 
different  indication  arifes,  and  different  remedies  are  to 
be  employed.  That  the  power  of  habit  contributes  to  keep 
up  the  difeafe,  after  the  influence  of  contagion  has  de- 
clined, is  to  be  inferred  from  the  circumftance  that  the 
Symptoms  have  difappeared,  like  other  nervous  lymp- 
tomi,  in  confequence  of  the  imprcfUonof  terror,  or  other 
ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  which  agents  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  the  power  either  of  correcting  or  ex- 
pelling' a  morbific  matter  from  the  conllitution,  but 
which  are  evidently  fuited  to  change  the  liate  and  ha- 
bits of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  inducing 
n  change  in  the  merely  habitualdiforderoftbe  fecernents. 
With  this  view,  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapour  may  be  re- 
forted to  with  advantage.  Some  authors  have  advifed  a 
variety  of  tonics  ;  but  their  mode  of  action  is  obfeure, 
and  general  experience  has  not  confirmed  the  original 
accounts  of  their  efficacy.  A  Simulant  more  congenial 
to  the  bronchial  membrane  is  country  air.  Indeed 
chauec  of  air  has  been  very  generally  deemed  the  rooft 
effectual  remedy  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe. 
And  fo  ftrong  has  this  impreflion'been  made  upon  the 
public,  that  it  has  been  generally  believed,  that  any 
change  of  air,  even  from  a  better  to  a  worfe,  it  beneficial. 


This,  however,  feems  Improbable;  and  the  fact  perhaps) 
is  as  Dr.  Watt  has  Dated  it  :  "  tt  no  doubt  frequently 
happens,"  fays  that  writer,  "  that  a  child  is  better  on 
being  taken  from  one  place  to  another,  even  when  the 
air  in  the  latter  place  is  fuppofed  to  be  worfe  than  the 
former.  Here,  however,  I  mould  he  difpoled  to  attribute 
the  good  effects,  not  to  coming  into  a  more  impure  at- 
mofphere,  but  to  the  child's  M»g  u/.<fW.  any  atmol- 
phere  being  better  than  confinement  to  the  houfe."  This 
advice  is  not  of  courfe  meant  to  apply  to  any  but  cafe* 
in  which  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  cough  is  per- 
fectly fubdued. 

But  we  mult  not  forget  to  mention,  that  a  refpectable 
author  has  oppofed  the  notion  that  change  of  air  is  al- 
ways benelicnl  to  patients  of  whooping-cough.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon  has  feen  foine  lamentable  inffances  to  the  con-, 
trary.  He  thinks  the  removal  fhould  be  but  a  fhort  dif- 
tance  from  home,  "and  the  new  abode  fhould  be  chofen, 
in  every  thing  resembling  the  former  one,"  avoiding  ele- 
vated and  expofed  fituations,  as  well  as  thole  that  are 
too  low  and  damp,  or  within  the  range  of  exhalations 
from  ftagnant  waters  or  flooded  meadows.  Inland  fitu- 
ations are  preferable  to  the  co.ifts.  The  advantages  of 
change  of  air,  he  thinks,  may  fometimes  be  obtained  by 
change  of  rooms  and  habits,  at  home.  Upon  the  whole 
we  are  of  opinion,  that,  as  a  general  mcafurc,  change  of 
air,  or,  at  any  rate,  being  much  in  the  air,  isadviiable  j 
but,  like  other  good  rules,  it  is  liable  to  foine  exceptions. 

Dr.  Archer,  an  American  phyftcian,  adviles  to  relievo 
the  wi:ooping  cough  by  vaccination.  This,  of  courfe, 
can  be  reforted  to  only  under  psrticular  circumftances. 
Dr.  A.  Says,  "  I  have  vaccined  fix  or  eight  patients  that 
had  the  whooping-cough,  and  in  every  caie  it  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  curing  this  molt  dilirefTmg  difeafe.  The 
whooping-cough  does  not  come  to  its  bright  in  lefs  than 
fix  weeks  from  its  commencement  i  and  then,  when  a 
favourable  termination  is  expected,  the  declcnfion  of  the 
difeafe  it  gradual,  and  it  does  not  terminate  in  lefs  than 
fix  weeks  more.  To  arreft  this  afflicting  diforder  in  its 
progrefs,  I  would  recommend  vaccination  in  the  fecond 
or  third  week  of  the  whooping  cough,  i.  e.  when  the 
Symptoms  of  the  whooping  cough  arc  fully  .ifceriained, 
then  to  vaccinate.  Should  the  convulfive  cough  be  vio- 
lent, I  mould  immediately  vaccinate  j  being  well  allured 
that  the  diltreffing  fymptoms  of  the  whooping  cough  are 
checked  by  vaccine  difeafe.  The  termination  of  the  vac- 
cine difeafe  will  be  the  termination  of  the  whooping- 
cough." 

Genus  II.  Djifpnga,  (from  tv<,  bid,  and  «r»i4>,  to 
breathe.]  Anhefation.  Permanent  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, w  ith  a  fenfc  of  weight  on  thecheft. 

Dyfpncea  is  produced  by  fo  great  a  variety  of  caufct, 
and  from  its  very  nature  is  fo  evideutly  Symptomatic,  a* 
in  f.»it  Parr  and  the  be  ft  fyfteoiatic  writers  have  always 
confidered  it,  that  we  fhall  refer  our  readers  to  the  origi- 
nal mal.ulies  which  give  rife  to  its  varieties  for  the  necef- 
fary  details  concerning  it. 

It  may  be  practically  ufeful,  however,  to  remark,  that 
an  unremitting  difficulty  of  breathing  is  common  to  foine 
old  perlons,  in  whom  its  long  continuance,  and  the  ab- 
feace  of  other  Symptoms,  forbid  us  to  fuppofc  any  orga- 
nic change  in  the  Structure  of  the  lungs  or  contiguous 
vifcera,  or  indeed  any  merely  mechanical  obftruction,  to 
have  occurred.  It  differs  but  in  a  flight  degree  (as  far 
as  our  own  opportunities  of  feeing  it  have  extended)  from 
aft  lima:  the  point  of  difference  between  the  two  com- 
plaints is  merely  the  regular  and  continuous  diforder  of 
refpiration  in  the  former  difeafe,  as  antagonized  to  the 
i  or  exacerbations  of  the  latter.   There  are  two 


Species. 

t.  Dyfpncea  chronica,  or  fliort  breath  :  breathing  uni- 
formly fhort  and  heavy,  rooftly  accompanied  with  a 
cough.  There  art  five  varieties. 
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ft.  D.  cxtranea,  (D.  terreJ,  C«//.)  Prom  calculous  or 
other  earthy  Ice  ret  ion  i  in  the  fubltance  of  the  lungt 
thrown  up  by  coughing.    S:e  Cala'rhut,  in  this  article. 

fj.  J),  phlegmarica,*  (D.  aqtiof'a,  lull.)  The  habit 
phlegmatic  or  cachectic,  with  fcanty  fccrarion  of  urine, 
and  moltly  cedematous  extremities.  See  Hyrfropi,  in  this 
article. 

y.  D.  pinguedinofa,  or  purfineft )  accompanied  with 
©piwelfive  fatnefs.    See  Corpulence,  in  this  article. 

i.  D.  organica,  (D.  thor.icica,  Cull.)  Kioin  deformity 
or  organic  defect,  or  injury. 

i.  D.  vaporola;  from  the  mifchievou*  action  of  metals 
or  other  poifons. 

».  Dyfpncea  exacerban* :  fuhjeft  to  fudden  and  irre- 
gular exacerbations:  the  breathing  deep,  fleriorous, 
acute,  and  lulfocativr;  relieved  by  an  erect  polition. 
This,  when  not  lymptomatic,  is  the  fame  as  the  follow- 
ing genus,  varying  Irom  it  only  in  its  acutenel's  and 
violence:  it  requires  a  firnilar  treatment.  Found,  alfo, 
tinder  the  one  or  the  other  fpecies,  as  a  fymptom  in 
aneurilms,  polypous  concretions,  and  other  affections 
of  the  heart  and  larger  veflels ;  in  enlargements  and 
other  affection*  of  the  abdominal  vi fee ra;  in  eminent], 
It ydrothorax,  worms,  pt*ripneumoiiy,haftard  peripneumo- 
ny,  fmall-pox,  and  occasionally  in  fevere  attacks  of  inter- 
mitting fevers. 

Same  authors  Save  explained  the  term  Catarrhus  fufFo- 
cativus  (the  name  by  which  this  fpecies  is  called  by 
fiaglivi  and  others)  as  lynonymous  with  croup. 

Genus  III.  Ajlhmn,  [probably  from  mu,  I  breathe.] 
Difficulty  ot  breathing,  temporary,  recurrent  ;  accom- 
panied with  a  wheezing  found,  and  fenfe  of  conftnctioit 
in  the  chefti  with  cough  ami  expectoration.  Thefe  ge- 
neric characters  are  fuhjeft  to  great  variations.  Allhma 
has  of  late  years  been  traced  in  a  veiy  large  proportion 
of  cafes  to  organic  changes  in  the  thoracic  vilcera.  As 
there  feems  good  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  the 
majority  of  all  lunatic  patients  (perhaps  nearly  all  where 
the  complaint  is  not  of  long  Handing  or  of  peculiar  vio- 
lence) fufFer  from  functional  impediment  only,  we  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  the  confidcratioil  of  allhma  of  this  latter 
kind. 

The  exact  nature  of  afthma  is  not  fettled.  Among  the 
old  writers,  Floyer  paid  much  attention  to  this  dileafc, 
with  which  he  was  feverely  afflicted*  but  his  opinions  as 
to  its  caufe  are  fo  much  tainted  with  the  humoral  doc* 
trines,  that  it  is  ufelefs  to  difcufs  thera.  He  has  left, 
however,  a  very  good  defcription  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 
kind  of  afthma.  Cullen  fuppofed  it  to  con  lift  in  a  fpeif- 
modic  conftriflion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  bronchia, 
preventing  the  free  ingref*  and  egrels  of  the  air,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  the  due  expanfion  ot  the  lungs.  This  opi- 
nion, however,  is  not  reeoncileahle  with  the  known 
structure  of  the  bronchia,  and  has  accordingly  been  laid 
•fide.  The  fame  author  mentions  feveral  varieties  of  it, 
as  exanthematicum,firaplex,phlegmaticum,plcthoricum, 
Sec.  anting  from  remote  and  diltinct  caufes.  Thefe  Dr. 
Good  has  adopted  in  his  Nofology ;  but  the  fimplificd 
arrangements  of  practical  writers  feern  to  warrant  the 
difmiilal  of  fuch  divinoot.  Dr.  Bree,  in  the  belt  treatile 
on  this  fuhject  which  we  know  of,  conGders  afthma,  pro- 
perly f pea  king,  and  as  diltinguifbed  from  mechanical 
prelture  of  all  kinds,  whether  tumors,  concretions,  or 
other  confequence*  of  inflammation,  to  be  a  material 
irritant  applied  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  exciting 
the  contraction  of  the  refpiratory  mulcles  for  its  remo- 
val. To  take  in  bis  juft  and  more  extended  view  ot  the 
tlifeafe,  we  quote  his  own  words.  He  lays,  "  If  it  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  define  the  difeafe,  1  would  fay,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  the  following  inquiry,  Afthma  is  an  execu- 
tive contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  relpirntion,  without 
acute  fever,  excited  by  an  irritation  in  fome  of  the  vilcera 
vcbofe  functions  tbele  mufcles  are  intended  to  ferve. 
Under  this  generic  definition  arc  comprehended  all  affec- 


tions not  febrile,  attended  by  an  uncommon  action  of 
the  mufcles  ufed  in  refpiration  ;  the  influence  on  thefe 
mufcles  being  the  fame  in  kind,  though  diltlnct  by  fitu* 
ation  and  quantity  of  force,  as  it  may  cxilt  in  fome  of  the 
lower  vifecra,  or  in  the  lungs." 

Now,  as  far  at  regards  the  lungs,  the  material  irritant 
productive  of  afthma  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mucous  fecre- 
tion.  Dr.  Bree  deduces,  trom  a  vaft  ftore  of  ancient  and 
modern  authors,  obfervations  tending  to  (how,  that  the 
paroxylm  of  afthma  is  almoft  invariably  connected  with, 
and  terminated  by,  the  expectoration  of  mucus  or  lerum : 
and  he  infers,  that  the  impediment  to  rrlpiration  arifea 
from  the  gradual  collection  of  this  fluid  in  the  air-cells. 
There  it  may  cxilt  for  a  certain  time  without  producing 
difturbance;  but  at  length  the  filling  tip  of  the  remote 
terminations  of  the  bronchia:  impedes  thechanges  of  the 
blood,  and  calls  into  forcible  action  the  refpiratory 
mufcles  ■,  whereas  the  lymph  accumulated  in  the  air-cells 
is  rather  opprrflive  than  acrimonious,  and  the  fenfibility 
of  their  membrane  is  lefs  than  that  of  any  part  of  the 
bronchia  aod  trachea.  Moreover  the  veftcle  cannot  col- 
lapfe  in  the  attempt  at  expiration,  hecaufe  its  cavity 
is  filled  with  lymph.  Hence  Dr.  Bree  thinks  arifes  the 
truecaufe  of  a  paroxyfni,  "beginning  with  little  or  no 
cough,  and  that  lecmingly  impeded  ;"  but,  after  the 
fluid  hat  been  leflened  by  abforptton,  (till  more  may  be 
difcharged  in  the  vapour  of  expiration,  and,  the  elafticity  - 
of  the  bronchia  being  thus  reftored,  the  in uch-dt fired 
(pitting  of  mucus  may  take  place. 

We  copy  from  this  author  the  following  lucid  account 
of  his  opinionsastothe  production  and  nature  of  this  fe* 
crction.  "It  is  obvious,  that  mucus  could  not  have  been 
expectorated  without  a  previous  fee  re  tion  of  ferum.  But, 
as  this  mucus  is  copioufly  difcharged,  the  effufion  of  fe- 
rum mult  have  been  confidence  :  it  may  be  therefore 
proper  to  inquire  in  what  flate  of  the  lungs  fuch  an  effu- 
fion  can  take  place.  It  is  known  that  the  glandules  of 
the  trachea  and  bronchia  are  fubject  to  inflammation,  and 
that  in  catarrh  an  excretion  of  mucus  is  confiderablc 
from  this  condition  of  their  veffels ;  but  practitioners 
have  generally  testified,  that  pyrexia  and  fymptoms  of 
inflimmation  are  not  prelent  in  fpalmodic  afthma.  We 
mutt  then  look  farther  for  the  fource  of  this  copious  lit* 
cretion,  and  we  fhail  find  it  in  the  veflcls  with  exhalent 
orifices  at  the  extremities  of  the- air-pipes ;  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  which  is  not  complex  like  that  ol  the  mucous 
glandules ;  and  they  have  not  follicles  in  which  they  may 
depofit  their  lymph  till  it  be  excreted.  There  are  many 
reafons  for  believing  this  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  fource  of  the  copious  expectoration  in  afthma." 

In  confequence  of  the  condition  of  the  habit  in  afthma, 
the  matter  of  beat  is  not  given  out  in  this  as  in  other  in- 
(tanecs  of  glandular  fecretion.  The  capillary  vefTels  are 
paJfive  in  this  difeafe ;  and,  not  contracting  fo  narrowly 
as  to  detain  the  groft  part  of  the  current,  tbey  permit 
lymph  to  pal's  inltead  of  erhaling  only  a  thin  vapour. 

It  feems  that,  in  the  early  periods  of  afthma,  and  while 
lerum  is  not  very  abundantly  effuled,  a  quickneli  of  ref* 
piration  commonly  precedes  the  paroxylm,  and  the  ex* 
pirations  carry  off,  in  vapour,  that  fluid  from  the  cavi- 
ties :  the  action  of  the  abforbents  is  probably  alfo  quick- 
ened, fo  that,  by  the  united  powers  of  thefe  inftruments, 
the  balance  may  be  rcltored  between  abl'orption  and  ex* 
halation. 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  according  to  Dr. 
Bree,  that  this  explanation  is  very  plaufible  and  f.nisfac- 
tory,  and  that  irritation  of  mucus  on  the  nerves  of  the 
bronchia  is  no  doubt  in  many  cafes  the  proximate  caufe 
of  afthma.  Every  one  mult  allow,  however,  that  anycir* 
curaftance  inducing  an  irritable  ttate  of  the  nerves  will  as 
furely  produce  the  tlreale  as  the  fecretion  does  |  and  it 
is  of  little  confequence  what  irritant  is  applied  to  thefe 
nerves,  fince  we  find  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
produced  by  a  variety  of  ailments,  at  in  the  liver,  womb* 
kidneys,  Sec,    We  therefore  conuder  aitbtna  the  refult  of? 

irritation 
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irritation  of  nil  thole  parti  which  hold  a  fympathy  with 
the  refpiratory  mufcles.  Indeed  Dr.  Bree's  opinion  does 
not  differ  widely  from  this,  as  be  ha$  allowed  that  allium 
frequently  has  in  origin  in  biliout  amlgaftric  dirtur'uncc. 
A  further  evidence  in  favour  of  thi»  notion  is,  that  Tome 
■llhmatic  patients  do  nor,  notwithliauding  violent  ef- 
forts, expectorate  fcruro  or  lymph. 

Thewltee/inp  noilir,  and  the  ftrailncfs  and  anxiety, 
gave  Cullen  realbn  to  fuppofe  that  a  conltriction  of  the 
bronchia:  took  place  in  althma.  Dr.  Bree  thinks  their 
fymptoms  may  he  more  fatisfactorily  traced  to  diltention 
of  the  fioinach  and  cefophagut  ;  when  in  the  former  part, 
preventing  free  infpiration  by  hindering  the  defcent  of 
the  diaphragm  ;  when  in  the  latter,  narrowing  the  bron- 
chix  by  prcflure.  But  the  molt  dy  I  peptic  patients  of 
althma  do  not  invariably  fuffer  the  above  fymptonu  in  the 
higheft  degree.  It  litems  clear  therefore,  that,  though 
contraction  of  the  bronchia  is  almoft  impoflible,  a  partial 
clofureof  the  glottis  may  occur  from  Ipaftn  of  its  inul- 
cles,  and  produce  the  phenomena  in  quettion.  Indeed 
thefe  mufcles  are  as  intimately  involved  in  fympathy 
with  the  bronchial  membrane  as  the  externa)  mufcles  of 
refpiration,  and  confequently  are  liable  like  them  lo  have 
this  fympathy  when  kept  up  for  too  long  a  period  by  ir- 
regularity or  difhirbance  in  the  timrt  of  their  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation.  We  now  come  to  fpeakmore  par- 
ticularly of  the  two  fpecies  into  which  Althma  is  divided. 

i.  Althma  ficr  um.dry,  nervous,  or  convulfive,  afthma  i 
paroxyfm  fudden,  violent,  and  of  fliort  duration  ;  con- 
striction hard,  dry,  fpafinodic  ;  cough  flight  j  expectora- 
tion (canty  ,and  only  appearing  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fit. 

We  have  before  ftatrd  that  the  convulfive  efforts  of  the 
mufcles  of  refpiration  in  this  complaint  may  be  called 
into  play  by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  body  the  nerves 
of  which  have  influence  over  thofe  mufcles  in  a  Hate  of 
health  ;  fo  that  dyfpepfia,  or  difturbance  in  the  liver  or  in 
the  bowels,  or  even  in  the  uterus,  may  give  rife  to  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  by  impeding  the  defcent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, or  by  increafing  or  diininifhing  the  fympathe- 
tic  motion  of  any  of  the  other  refpiratory  mufcles ;  and, 
as  the  actions  of  the  former  vifcera  are  periodical  in  health 
and  in  difeafe,  the  periodic  occurrence  of  nervous  irrita- 
tion will  influence  in  {he  fame  irregular  mode  the  dyfp- 
acta,  and  caufe  afthma. 

It  it  in  afthma  a  riling  from  thefe  abdominal  irritations 
that  many  anomalous  fymptoms  occur.  General  ner- 
voufnefs,  itching  of  the  flcin,  flufhes  of  heat,  diabetes, 
byfteria,  &c.  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  ;  hut  the 
complaint  is  too  ftrongly  diftinguifhed  from  any  of  thofe 
complaints  to  render  us  liable  to  miftake  in  our  diagnosis. 


appears  to  be  that  of  denfity ,  a  date  which  more  than 
counterbalances  the  ill  effects  of  foreign  particles  with 
which  it  i«  often  loaded  ;  and  hence,  in  the  majority  of 
cafes,  the  air  in  low  fituations  is  more  favourable  to  the 
loniji  of  atlhm.itic  patient*  than  that  of  the  high  lands. 
It  feemi  moreover,  that,  even  if  impurities  of  the  air 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  aerial  caufe  of  afthma,  thefe 
are  more  ftrongly  applied  to  the  lungs  in  rare  than  in 
denfe  Itates  of  the  atmofphere,  ftnee  in  the  latter  they  are 
fufpended  at  an  altitude  fuperior  to  that  of  the  human 
frame. 

Dr.  Bree  accounts  for  the  good  influence  of  denfe  air 
on  althma  by  Hating,  that  a  certain  weight  of  air  is  ne* 
ceffary  to  inflate  the  lungs  fully  ;  and  that,  the  greater 
the  force  of  prellure  thus  applied,  the  more  perfectly  will 
the  aerial  particles  required  for  the  blood  be  forced 
through  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  through  the  collec- 
tions of  ferum  which  its  tubes  may  contain.  He  men- 
tions experiments  on  animals,  in  which  theabforpiion  of 
oxygen  was  effected  with  great  fpced  when  artificial  pre/- 
Aire  was  applied.  He  fays,  moreover,  that,  "  the  ufua) 
denfity  of  the  air  being  leflened,  a  certain  volume  will 
not  only  poflefs  lefs  weight,  and  prefs  lefs  againft  the 
membrane,  but  it  will  alio  contain  lefs  oxygen  to  enter 
into  the  new  affinity." 

So  much  for  the  flare  of  the  air  as  fir  at  regards  it* 
immediate  tranfiniffion  to  the  bronchial  membrane.  Its 
temperature  exerts  it felf  with  equal  power  on  the  flcin. 
Cold  and  moifture  check  cutaneous  perfpiration,  when 
the  body  is  under  their  influence  :  there  is  therefore  ad- 
ditional fluid  circulating  to  the  pulmonary  exhalents,  and 
there  is  lefs  expiration  of  vapour  in  breathing  j  fo  that 
we  have,  in  this  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  an  exciting 
caufe  of  afthma  as  frequently  at  in  that  of  moifture  with 
rarity  of  air.  Cold  alone  will  lometimes,  but  not  com- 
monly, excite  the  paroxyfm  ;  for  there  may  be  ftatet  of 
the  atmofphere  inducing  great  torpor  on  the  pulmonary 
exhalents,  without  the  prefence  of  aqueous  vapour,  or 
moifture.  Thus,' the  eaft  and  north-eaft  winds  would 
exert  the  beneficial  influence  which  coldnefi,  fimply 
united  with  denfity  of  air,  has  on  refpiration,  were  it 
not  that  thefe  penetrating  winds  check  cutaneous  pcrfpi- 
ration,  and  thereby  induce  another  caufe  of  afthma  by 
this  matter  being  turned  upon  the  lungs.  So  on  the 
other  hand,  in  fumtner  and  autumn  the  atmofphere  if 
rare,  and  fo  far  hoftile  to  the  aftbmatic;  but,  to  leftist! 
this  inconvenience,  he  enjoys  the  grateful  fenfe  of  a 
warm  flcin,  and  general  perfpiration,  as  the  circulation 
is  determined  to  the  furface  during  thefe  feafons.  ••  If 
(fays  Dr.  Bree)  it  were  not  for  this  diverfion  in  favour 


From  what  has  been  before  Itated,  it  feems  that  the  of  the  lungs,  the  patient  would  perceive  much  more  of 
caufes  of  afthma  are,  nervous  irritation  of  the  bron-    his  complaint  than  he  really  does  in  the  warm  fcafon  ; 
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cbia:,  affecting  by  fympathy  the  mufcles  of  the  cheft  and 
glottis  i  or  the  fame  irritation  of  other  nerves  fimilarly 
connected.  The  fecond  caufes  are  embraced  in  the  ex- 
tenfive  views  we  have  taken  of  dyfpepfia  t  the  former  can 
vide  only  from  the  peculiar  ftate  of  the  bronchial  cxha- 
lants  already  mentioned,  or  the  bad  ftate  of  the  air  in- 
baled. 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  fpeak  of  aerial  irritation. 
In  the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  ftate  of 
the  bronchial  membrane  will  much  alter  the  nature  and 
force  of  the  impreflions  it  receives  from  the  air.  Dr. 
Bree  fays,  the  fenfible  membrane  of  the  trachea  it  na- 
turally defended  by  its  lymph  from  the  attack  of  aerial 
acrimony,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  bodies  varying  in 
ienfibtlity  to  external  impreflions  will  admit  of  this  de- 
fence. Other  things  being  equal,  this  guard  is  fufficient, 
and  anfwert  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  defigned.  Bur, 
if  the  fecretion  of  lymph  from  this  membrane  be  defi- 
cient, and  the  absorbing  power  be  active,  the  furface  of 
the  membrane  may  be  irritated  by  a  thouland  impercep- 
tible points  which  the  air  conveys  in  the  aa  of  infpi- 


for. 


operate  againlt  him  then  which 


The  ftate  of  air  raoft  congenial  to  the  aJlhmatic  patient 


do  not  in  winter."  The  exhalation  from  the  pulmonary 
vclTels,  decidedly  increased  by  cxercife  or  other  caufes, 
will  oftener  be  profufe  in  the  hot  months ;  and  be  more 
fuddenly  followed  by  the  coldnefs,  which  is  known  to 
come  upon  furfacet  in  proportion  to  the  evaporation, 
made  from  tbcm,  than  happens  at  cold  periods  of  the  year. 

This  view  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  atmofphere 
is  more  confonant  with  legitimate  deduction  from  fact » 
than  the  old  notion  that  vapours  in  the  air  were  all  tho 
offending  agents  to  be  looked  to,  fince  it  is  notorious 
that  many  afthmatic  people  live  better  in  the  crowded 
and  fmoky  precincts  of  a  large  city  than  in  the  open  air 
of  the  country.  Sometimes,  indeed,  fumes,  dufi.  Sec. 
are  eafily  proved  to  lead  to,  or  aggravate,  an  afthma;  but 
generally  we  cannot  well  confider  aerial  impreffions  to  be 
the  exciting  caufes  of  the  paroxyfms  of  this  malady,  fince, 
fuch  impreflions  being  conftant,  the  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  would  be  equally  fo.  We  muft  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  particles  of  matter  contained  in  foul 
air  accumulate  in  the  bronchia,  and  afftmilare  with  its  fe- 
cretiont,  until  their  bulk  bringt  on  the  dyfpnceic  pa- 
roxyfm. 
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We  fha!l  tranfcribe  Dr.  Bree's  account  of  the  fymp- 
torn*  of  this  complaiot.  It  bean  a  clofe  refemblance  to 
tbe  noted  defcriprton  given  by  Floyer,  but  it  perhaps 
more  amply  detailed.  '*  The  attack  of  a  paroxyfm  of 
periodic  or  convulfive  allhma  is  preceded  very  generally 
by  dyfpepsra,  and  tbe  circuinftances  which  occur  to  a  re- 
laxed habit.  This  condition  of  the  body  may  have  pre- 
vailed for  months  or  years  before  it  take*  the  additional 
form  of  afthma;  but,  when  that  difeafe  appears,  dyfpep- 
fia  never  fails  to  be  aggravated,  and  to  fhow  itfelf  with 
violence  before  the  fit. 

.  "  The  firft  fymptoms  are  flatulence  and  diftention  of  the 
fiomach  and  bowels;  a  heavy  pain  over  the  forehead  and 
•yes  ;  eructation  of  wind,  with  water  which  is  fometimes 
infipid,  at  others  four.  When  the  evening  approaches, 
this  weight  over  the  eyes  becomes  more  •ppreflive,  and 
the  patient  is  very  fleepy.  Occafionatly,  if  be  be  particu- 
larly animated  by  company  and  converfation,  the  drow- 
sutefs  does  not  take  place,  but  a  fhortnefs  of  breathing  is 
perceived,  and  foon  after  much  anxiety  of  the  prascor- 
dia,  with  great  reftlefTnefs.  The  pre  fence  of  company 
then  becomes  irkfome,  as  it  feems  to  increafe  a  certain 
beat  of  the  body,  a  want  of  free  refpiration,  and  an  irri- 
tability which  repels  the  moft  cautious  attentions  of 
friends.  Frequently  at  this  period  there  is  a  tingling 
and  heat  in  the  ears,  neck,  and  bread,  and  a  motion  to 
expel  tbe  contents  of  the  bowels  is  attempted  with  fome 
violence,  and  with  great  uneafinefs  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  When  an  aftbmatic  feels  thefe  warnings,  he 
may  be  convinced  that  his  enemy  is  at  hand.  At  fome 
uncertain  hour  before  midnight  the  patient  becomes 
fuddenly  fenfibleof  Hie  increaled  violence  of  the  disor- 
der; moft  frequently  after  a  (lumber  in  bed  he  awakes 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  he  feels  the  ne- 
cefKty  of  a  more  erect  pofture  of  his  body.  Infpiration 
is  performed  with  great  effort  of  the  mufcies,  but  it  never 
perfeftly  deep,  and  the  diaphragm  feeroB  to  defeend  wits* 
great  difficulty  againft  an  op  poling  force.  There  is  now 
a  defire  of  free  air,  fpeoking  becomes  diftretRng,  and  the 
irritability  of  the  mind  continues,  but  is  not  lo  acute  as 
in  the  approach  of  the  fir.  There  is  a  great  ftraitoefs 
of  the  cbeft,  and  a  wheezing  found  in  refpiration.  An 
inclination  to  cough  mows  itfelf,  but  this  is  fmall  and  in- 
terrupted. The  pulfe  is  increaled  in  quicknels  a  few 
Stokes,  but  without  hardnefs.  There  is  no  preternatQ- 
ral  thint,  nnlcfs,  as  often  happens,  the  fit  be  excited  by 
indigestible  matter  in  the  firft  pafTages.  There  is  a  pro- 
penftty  to  make  water,  which  is  copious  and  pale,  and 
frequently  difctiarged.  After  fome  hours  of  diftrefs  the 
patient  perceives  bis  anxiety  to  be  lefs,  the  breathing  is 
lets  quick  and  laborious,  the  infpiration »  are  longer  and 
more  full,  the  expirations  are  (till  attended  with  wheel- 
ing ;  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  quick,  but  more  full ;  irritation 
is  lefs  acute.    Tbeeough  probably  brings  op  a  portion  of 


former;  bat  tbe  deep  is  more  perfect,  and  productive  of 


n,  and  a  very  fenfible  relief  follows  that  excre. 
Then  the  tranqtiil  Gate  of  the  feelings  introduces 
Deep,  but  not  unaccompanied  by  wheezing,  which  con- 
tinues almoft  always  through  the  firft  night,  and  until, 
by  the  progrefs  ot  the  fit  on  the  fecond  or  third  day,  a 
more  confiderable  expectoration  of  mucus  takes  place. 

"Tbe  fecond  day  is  ulhered  in  by  a  reinifuon  of  the 
fymptoms,  which  the  patient  perceives  from  the  time  of 
awaking  in  the  morning.  No  change  of  pofture  is,  how- 
ever, yet  made  with  impunity;  and  particular  diftrefs  af- 
fects him,  if  he  engage  in  the  fatigoe  of  drefling  « hi  I  ft 
the  ftomach  is  empty.  The  pulic  will  be  accelerated 
more  than  it  was  in  the  acme  of  the  paroxyfm  ;  and  mo- 
tion mtift  frequently  be  fufpended,  or  a  vehement  agony 
for  breath  will  certainly  come  on.  During  the  day,  if 
no  particular  hurry  occur,  the  breathing  becomes  gra- 
dually more  free  till  the  evening ;  an  inexperienced  alth- 
wiattc  even  flatters  btmfclf  that  his  difeafe  is  leavioghim, 
-but  he  finds  at  tbe  approach  of  night  that  he  mutt  ftif- 
tain  a  new  attack.  The  paroxyfm  recommences  with  the 
aifoal  fymptoms,  and  the  night  is  palled  nearly  as  tbe 
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"  The  third  day,  the  remiflion  it  more  complete;  there 
is  fome  additional  expectoration ;  and  bodily  motion  is 
performed  with  led  diftrefs,  but  ftill  with  great  incon- 
venience. After  the  paroxyfm  has  been  renewed  in  this 
manner  for  three  nights,  the  expectoration  generally  be- 
comes free,  but  there  is  no  certain  termination  of  tbe 
fit  at  a  fixed  period.  However,  except  in  particular 
cafes,  it  goes  off  after  a  few  days  ;  and,  as  the  daily  re- 
miflions  become  more  perfect,  the  urine  is  higher  co- 
loured,-and  in  fmall er  quantities ;  tbo  expectorated  mu- 
cus is  more  copious  and  digefted  ;  ftrength  of  pulfe  and 
vigour  of  action  increafe,  and  good  humour  again  enli- 
vens the  mind. 

"Tbe  expectorated  mucus  has  been  faidto  be  ftrcaked 
with  black,  or  to  have  a  blackifh  tinge  ;  and  this  appear- 
ance certainly  prevails  in  many  inft  inc«,  but  not  inva- 
riably. The  tafte  of  tbe  expectorated  mucus  is  alfo 
equally  uncertain ;  it  is  fbmenme*  fweetifh,  but  more 
frequently  it  it  (aline,  and  it  is  occaftonally  coloured  mi- 
nutely with  blood.  There  it  a  confiderable  variation  in 
tbe  periods  of  the  acceflion  of  the  paroxyfm,  and  in  its 
duration,  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits,  tbe  quantity  of 
mucus  expectorated,  and  the  freedom  of  that  difcharge. 
Thefe  circumftances  of  the  difeafe  will  be  influenced  by 
the  predifpofing  caufes,  and  by  occasional  accidents." 
Dr.  Bree's  Practical  Inquiry  into  Difordered  Refpiration. 

Allhma  may  occur  at  any  age;  but  except  where  there 
is  a  mal  conformation  of  the  cbeft,  it  feldom  attacks  in 
early  life.  It  ufually  afflicts  per  font  of  mature  or  ad- 
vanced age.  People  who  follow  certain  occupations  arc 
more  liable  to  it  than  others ;  fucb  as  millers,  maltfters. 
stone-cutters,  wool-oombers,  uax-drefTcrs,  Ate.  Many  of 
thefe  inftances,  however, of  ftaort  breathing,  belong  rather 
to  Dyfpncea  than  to  Afthma.  Although  the  attacks  are 
fb  fevere  and  diflrefling  for  the  time,  yet  in  tbe  intervals 
the  patient  commonly  enjoys  a  tolerable  (hare  of  health, 
and  is  able  to  engage  in  the  purfuits  of  bufinefs  or  plea- 
fore,  according  to  his  ftation  in  life  ;  nor  do  they  teem, 
in  numerous  inftances,  to  have  much  effrtt  in  fhortenintr 
the  natural  period  of  human  exiften.ee,  many  afthmatics 
having  been  known  to  live  to  tbe  age  of  feventyand  up- 
wardt.  The  difeafe,  however,  terminates  nt  length  in 
peripneumooy,  confotn prion,  dropfy,  lethargy,  or  apo- 
plexy. 

In  the  treatment  of  afthma,  we  have  two  purpofes  to 
effect;  viz.  to  relieve  the  paroxyfm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  rectify  tbe  morbid  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs 
on  the  other. 

We  have  feen  that  the  paroxyfm  is  moft  frequently 
excited  by  diflention  of  the  fiomach  and  bowels,  or  by 
the  accumulation  of  irritating  fecretion  in  the  bronchial 
tube*.  Hence  we  muft  labour  to  evacuate  the  offending 
matter  from  each  cavity  ;  we  muft  further  allay,  by  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  the  irregular  action  of  the  mufcu- 
lar  parts.  An  emetic  is  the  firft  remedy  to  be  applied. 
By  gentle  vomiting  we  may  obtain  fome  knowledge  of 
the  fiatcof  the  firft  paflages;  and  rhe  paroxyfm  mil  ro 
on  with  milder  exacerbations,  if  irritating  matter  he  re- 
moved from  the  ftomach  and  duodenum.  Further  than 
this,  naufea  avKl  vomiting  difcharge  thefubtil  and  acrid 
particles  which  have  been  receivedin  infpiration,  by  pro- 
moting fuch  a  fecretion  of  lymph  as  may  envelope  them, 
and  excite  expectoration  ;  befidcs  which,  this  dilution 
probably  defends  the  membrane  from  further  irritation. 
Afrerwardsa  draught  with  one  ounce  of  diftilled  vinegar, 
and  from  one  to  three  grams  of  pulv.  ipecac,  in  pure  wa- 
ter, may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining to  the  furface  of  tbe  body,  and  promoting  abfbrp- 
tion  and  exhalation.  If  coftivenefs  prevail,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  remove  it,  by  the  ufe  of  rhubarb  or  infufion 
of  fenna;  but  we  muft  avoid  full  purging.  If  acid  eruc- 
tatipns  are  frequent,  then,  inftesd  of  the. acetous 
draughts  with  ipecac,  chalk  or  magnella  ufta  in  a  draught 
jC  of 
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of  mint-water,  with  the  fame  naufeating;  ingredient,  will 
siifwcr  better.  Or.  Bree  ftatet,  tbat  "  it  hai  happened 
in  Several  inftancet,  after  various  meant  intended  to  miti- 
gate the  diltreSs  of  the  fit  had  .failed,  that  the  Rubigo 
ferri,  or  carbonate  of  iron,  in  dofe»  of  ten  graini  every 
four  hours,  appeared  molt  clearly  to  remove  the  pa- 
roJtyfm."  This  effect  can  only,  he  think),  be  accounted 
for  by  looking  to  the  inert  condition  of  the  Stomach  and 
king*,  and  to  the  languid  State  of  the  circulation  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  vifcera.  He  add*,  "  Whatever 
in  ftich  circumftancet  can  haften  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungt,  and  promote  a  quicker  return  to  the 
heart  from  the  lower  vifcera,  mull  be  ufeful  in  the  inten- 
tion of  prefent  relief,  at  well  as  of  actual  cure."  It  it 
in  aid  of  this  acceleration  of  blood  to  the  lungs  that  in- 
baling  oxygen,  at  recommended  by  Dr.  Beddoet,  is  an 
ufeful  meafure.   See  Ihrraptutui  in  this  article. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  patient  fhouid  take  clear  coffee 
as  foon  as  he  awakes,  which  fhouid  be  repeated  at  inter- 
rait  with  dry  toaft,-  and  this  drink,  which  feemi  to  aa 
medicinally  on  aftbma,  may  be  administered,  during  the 
remission  alfo,  with  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  opii,  every  three 
hours,  the  naufcating  draught  being  fufpended  between 
the  exacerbations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  exa- 
cerbation the  naufeating  draught  mould  be  repeated,  at 
h  -it  with  a  fuflicient  proportion  of  ipecacuhan  to  excite 
puking,  and  afterwards  with  a  lefs  dofe  that  may  only  oc- 
cafion  naufea.  In  the  fecond  rcmiflion,  the  plan  purfued 
in  tbe  former  fhouid  be  returned.  The  third  exacerba- 
tion will  probably  be  mild,  lb  that  the  ipecacuhan 
draughts  may  be  fufpended,  or  they  may  be  united  with 
srther  and  tincture  of  columbo  in  place  of  the  ipecacu- 
han. With  this  plan  there  will  appear  on  the  third  day 
a  considerable  tendency  to  expectorate,  which  (hould  be 
promoted  by  ammoniac,  and  vinegar  of  fquill  with  tinct. 
opii,  or  with  volatile  falts.  Ammoniac  is  called  an  ex- 
pectorant; but  the  patient,  before  this  period,  too  fre- 
quently takes  this  naufeout  medicine  without  ufe."  Bree, 
p.  i8j.  5th  edit. 

From  this  time  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
cure  of  the  complaint  during  its  rcmiflion ;  and  what  can 
be  effected  for  this  purpofe  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
words-  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  caufe.  If  bad  air,  a  removal  to  a  better 
situation ;  if  gaftric  or  intcllin.il  disturbance,  (no  doubt 
the  primary  caufe  in  the  major  proportion  of  cafes,)  a 
rigid  adoption  of  the  treatment  of  Dyfpepfia  (which  fee) 
mult  be  followed.  We  may  remark  here,  that,  having 
fully  entered  into  the  consideration  of  diet,  &c.  under 
that  head,  we  (hall  feel  it  unneceffary  to  refume  the  fub- 
jeftin  our  account  of  every  one  of  tbofedifeafesto  which 
Similar  regulations  are  applicable. 

In  afthma  thefe  regulations  Should  be  fulfilled  with 
much  diligence  and  attention)  but  they  will  always  re- 
quire accommodation  to  individual  cafes,  particularly 
to  patients  with  nervous  ailments.  We  may  remark, 
tbat  cordial  and  Stimulating  bitters  are  particularly  indi- 
cated in  afthma.  Thefe  remedies  will  require  a  long  con- 
tin  uance  in  their  ufe,  and  frequent  change  of  tbe  varie- 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Sanguineous 
Syftem  in  this  complaint,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
great  number  of  cafes  are  on  record  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  organic  changes  in  the  thoracic  vifcera.  To 
prevent  therefore  fuch  occurrences,  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  by  no  means  neglect  to  moderate  the  force  of 
the  circulating  powers.  In  effecting  this  purpofe,  we 
snuft  be  guided  by  the  pulfe,  with  little  reference  to  the 
nosological  divifion  of  difeafe. 

Unlefs  from  the  above  consideration,  bleeding  fhouid 
be  cautioolly  reforted  to.  Dr.  Bree  States,  tbat,  "  under 
considerable  evacuations  of  blood,  the  Sudden  depletion 
ofthevefl'ets  may  leave  their  coats  without  the  Stimulus 
neceffary  to  produce  a  contraction  equal  to  the  Space 


which  the  blood  had  occupied  ;  tbe  heart  will  participate 
in  the  injury,  and  will  alfo  be  deficient  in  vigour  of  con- 
traction. If,  therefore,  blood  be  taken,  it  fhouid  be 
drawn  from  the  veffcls  at  intervals,  and  in  fmall  portions, 
which  would  allow  of  a  contractile  power  being  exerted, 
in  proportion  as  the  vcffel  lofes  its  contents;  and  So  much 
fluid  would  not  finally  be  taken  away  at  to  leave  it  with- 
out the  Itimulus  of  distention,  lb  effential  to  itt  return 
of  health."  He  fays  alfo,  that,  "  before  the  pulmonary 
veffelt  have  relieved  themfelves  by  their  exhaling  orifices, 
blood  may  poSTibly  be  drawn  with  fome  advantage]  but, 
when  effufion  has  taken  place,  a  certain  debility  follow  j, 
and  a  loft  of  contractile  power  in  the  veffelt." 

Tbe  fame  purpofe  is  alfo  effected  by  digitalis,  though 
the  good  effect  of  this  remedy  is  attested  by  fome  in  cales 
where  no  extraordinary  degree  of  puliation  was  manifest 
in  the  arteries.  The  action  of  this  remedy  is  by  no  meant 
well  understood.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  excite  tbe 
minute  parts  of  the  circulatory  fyftem,  for  the  purpofe 
of  unloading  the  great  veffels.  From  what  we  obferve 
in  other  complaints,  we  Should  be  inclined  to  ufe  the 
warm  bath  ;  hut  Dr.  Bree  reports  unfavourably  of  it  I  it 
Seemed,  in  this  one  cafe  especially,  to  aggravate  the  ma- 
lady. Of  the  cold  bath  this  author,  in  common  with 
many  others,  fpeaks  favourably.  The  firlt  effect  of  the 
bath  feems  to  be  painful  and  injurious)  but,  when  re-ac- 
tion follows,  (and  it  Should  only  be  ufed  when  this  doe* 
follow,)  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  excited,  and  thus 
unload  the  circulation ;  independently  of  which,  they 
communicate  a  Sympathetic  vigour  to  the  pulmonary  ex- 
halants. 

The  tendency  to  Spitting  Should  be  promoted  by  the 
exhibition  of  expectorating  medicines  i  fuch  as  ipecacu- 
anha, oxymel  of  fquill,  and  ammoniacum.  Of  the  first 
of  thefe,  not  more  than  two  or  three  grains  Should  be  given 
for  a  dofe,  fo  as  to  excite,  in  this  Stage  of  the  diforder, 
merely  naufea,  but  not  vomiting  j  tbe  two  others  Should 
be  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  draught  or  mixture, 
with  or  without  tbe  addition  of  aether. 

A  dry  and  pure  air,  but  not  that  of  an  elevated  Situa- 
tion, is  in  general  belt  fuited  to  asthmatics  s  there  are, 
however,  as  before  Stated,  frequent  exceptions  to  this  ob- 
servation. The  bowels  Should  be  kept  regular,  by  rhu- 
barb and  aloetic  aperients.  Small  dofet  of  calomel  may 
be  given  with  great  advantage,  in  many  cafes  i  and  espe- 
cially where  the  asthmatic  affection  is  connected  with  a 
difeafe  of  the  Skin.  Whenever  the  patient's  feelings  warn 
him  of  an  approaching  attack,  he  Should  take  an  emetic, 
and  after  its  operation  an  opiate  :  and  at  all  times  he 
fhouid  encourage  expectoration  ,  but  oleaginous  emul- 
sions and  fwcet  mixtures  mould  be  proscribed.  Ifl'ues 
have  been  recommended  by  fome  practitioners  for  lef- 
fening  the  frequency  and  violence  of  tbe  paroxyfint. 
It  is  faid  that  king  William  continued  perfectly  free 
from  bis  afthtnatic  complaint,  during  the  whole  of  tbe 
time  tbat  the  wound  he  received  on  his  Shoulder,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  kept  open  and  difebarged  matter. 

The  utility  of  counter-irritants  feems  here  very  equi- 
vocal, efpecially  in  young  fubjectt.  Dr.  Bree  Says, 
"In  very  old  althraatict,  iffuet  are  fometimet  necef- 
fary. In  younger  fubjectt,  when  the  difeafe  is  not  yet 
inveterate,  they  may  occasionally  be  ufeful,  by  diverting 
aqueous  bumour  from  the  lungt,  and  giving  a  better  op- 
portunity for  tbe  operation  of  tonic  remedies." 

Diuretics  have  been  very  generally  reforted  to,  often 
pcrhapt  becaufe  in  thit  complaint  the  urinary  fecretion 
it  disordered  t  but  thit  it  generally  traceable  to  the  dyf- 
peptic  fymptomt  to  which  our  attention  Should  be  prin- 
cipally directed.  There  are  cafet,  however,  in  which  diu- 
retict  are  plainly  indicated.  When  Dyfpnoea  remains 
after  the  fit,  and  the  urine  it  at  the  fame  time  fmall  in 
quantity,  and  high  coloured,  faline  diuretics  Should  be 
given  (  and  mercurials  are  alfo  then  ufefully  com- 
bined, as  the  cafe  it  probably  complicated  with  viSceral 
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obftructions.  Diaphoretic*  are  of  much  ufe  in  the  ear- 
lier ftages  of  afthma  ;  but,  when  the  malady  is  of  long 
Sanding,  their  utility  is  often  doubtful.  Whenever  they 
are  employed,  gentle  perforation,  not  fweating,  (hould 
be  elicited.  Stimulating  fudorifics  are  for  the  molt  part 
improper.  The  pulv.  ipecac,  comp.  will  be  found  a  ufe- 
ful  diaphoretic  in  afthma.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a 
very  innocent  form  of  exhibiting  opium  j  and  the  ufe  of 
this  article  is  often  called  for  by  the  deranged  Rate  of  the 
nerves,  as  much  as  the  action  of  the  (kin  is  required  to 
be  promoted  by  its  diaphoretic  property.  The  inhalation 
of  fteam  arifing  from  various  herbs,  as  hemlock,  ftrarao- 
nium,  See.  appears  to  be  rather  hurtful.  Indeed  from 
what  has  been  before  faid  of  the  caufe  of  afthma,  it  is 
evident,  that  heat  and  moifture  conveyed  into  the  lungs 
is  by  no  means  likely  to  cure  an  afthma.  A  regular  ufe 
of  oxygen  between  the  paroxyfms,  and  when  inflamma- 
tory tendency  exifts,  will  be  found  more  ufeful. 

a.  Afthma  humidum,  humoral  afthma.  Under  this 
term  forae  phyftcians  have  comprehended  the  anafarca  of 
the  lungs  5  but  we  designate  by  it  that  fpecies  or  variety 
ot  fhortnefs  of  breath  or  wheezing,  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  conftant  cough,  and  expectoration  of  mucus,  and 
which  is  diftinguithed  from  phthifisand  catarrh  by  being 
unattended  with  fever.  It  is  diftinguifhed  fromadroply 
of  the  cbeft,  by  the  abfence  of  a  numbnefs  of  the  arras, 
and  (aftertheceffationofa  temporary  aggravation  of  the 
(hon-breathing  from  accidental  caufes)  by  the  patient 
being  able  to  bear  the  horizontal  pofture.  It  is  the  pi- 
Uitntt  oflkma  of  fome  writers.  It  generally  begins  un- 
der the  form  of  the  firft  fpecies,  or  convulfive  afthma ; 
and,  like  it,  is  liable  to  accidental  aggravations  from 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  other  exciting  caufes 
before  mentioned.  In  regard  to  its  therapeutical  treat- 
ment, we  fliould  adminifter  emetics  and  expectorants 
joined  with  xtherand  other  antifpafmodics.  Blifters  and 
uTues  are  more  ferviceablc  here  than  in  the  convulfive 
afthma  $  but  the  employment  of  diuretics  is  more  parti- 
cularly indicated ;  fuch  as  fquill,  acetated  kali,  and  di- 
gitalis. Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  foxglove, 
or  one  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  powdered  leaves, 
joined  with  a  fourth  part  of  opium,  (hould  be  given  at  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  twice  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
•  mil  the  fttortnefs  of  the  breath  is  relieved  by  a  flow  of 
urine,  or  until  fuch  an  effect  is  produced  on  the  pulfe, 
the  bead,  or  the  bowels,  as  lhall  make  it  neceflary  to  fuf- 
pend  the  ufe  of  the  medicine.  Decoctions  of  feneka  or 
dulcamara  (fee  Practical  Synopfis  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
vol.  i.  p.  151,  ajj.)  may  be  prefcribed  in  place  of  the 
digitalis,  where  this  laft  (hall  be  found  to  difagree.  The 
patient  (hould  be  directed  to  wear  flannel  next  bis  (kin, 
and  to  keep  bis  feet  warm  and  dry. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  afthma  is  often  prolonged 
by  the  habitual  ill-action  of  the  refpiratory  muicle's,  their 
serves,  or  the  bronchial  exhalanti,  when  the  general 
health  is  otberwife  tolerably  good,  and  the  patient  free 
from  the  external  agents  which  firft  caufed  the  malady. 
When  the  difeafe  ailumei  this  form,  the  paroxyfm  is  lia- 
ble to  be  brought  on  by  mental  emotion,  or  any  extraor- 
dinary impulfe  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  As  the  action  of 
mafcles  in  general,  by  frequent  repetition,  produces  in 
them  a  great  mobility,  or  pronenefs  to  contract,  fo  thofe 
•f  the  glottis  and  cheft  equally  obey  this  taw.  It  is  to 
the  mufcles  therefore  that  Dr.  Bree  referred  the  feat  of 
this  afthma  from  habit.  Others  deem  it  a  want  of  energy 
in  the  nerves  1  and  this  feems  a  very  probable  account  of 
it  in  fome  cafes. 

The  complaint  is  to  be  cured  by  thofe  meafures  likely 
to  break  theaflbciated  chain  of  morbid  actions)  as,  em- 
ployment of  an  intending  kind  when  the  paroxyfm  is 
nightly  threatened  ;  a  complete  change  of  air  and  occu- 
pation, a  ufe  of  ftimulants  of  higher  order  than  is  admis- 
sible in  the  preceding  forms  ot  afthma,  tolerably  good 
living,  and  active  exercife.   But  galvanifm  is  a  remedy 


of  the  firft  importance.  Dr.  W.  Philip  having  ufed  this 
meafure  with  great  fuccefs,  we  quote  bis  account  of  ita 
adminiftxation. 

"  I  have  employed  galvanifm  in  many  cafes  of  habit- 
ual afthma,  and  almoft  uniformly  with  relief ;  and  have 
found  the  affection  of  the  breathing  as  readily  relieved 
when  it  appeared  as  a  primary  difeaie,  as  when  it  fuc- 
cecdedto  indigeftion.  The  time,  during  which  the  galva- 
nifm  was  applied  Wore  the  patient  faid  that  his  breathing 
was  eafy,  has  varied  from  five  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  fpeak  of  its  application  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  patient  could  bear  without  complaint.  For  this  ef- 
fect I  latterly  found  from  eight  to  lixteen  four-inch  plates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  the  fluid  employed  being  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  water,  fuf- 
ficient.  Some  require  more  than  fixteen  plates,  and  a  few 
cannot  bear  fo  many  as  eight ;  for  the  fenfibility  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  galvanifm  is  very  different.  It  is 
curious,  and  not  eafily  accounted  for,  that  a  confiderable 
power,  that  perhaps  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  plates,  is 
often  neceflary,  on  firft  applying  the  galvanifm,  in  order 
to  excite  any  fenfation  1  yet,  after  the  fenfation  is  once 
excited,  the  patient  (hall  not,  perhaps,  particularly  at 
firft,  be  able  to  bear  more  than  fix  or  eight  plates.  The 
ftronger  the  fenfation  excited,  the  more  fpcedy  in  gene- 
ral is  the  relief.  I  have  known  the  breathing  inftantly  ~ 
relieved  by  a  very  ftrong  power.  It  has  generally  been 
made  a  rule  to  begin  with  a  very  weak  one,  and  increaJe 
it  gradually  at  the  patient's  requeft,  by  moving  one  of 
the  wires  from  one  divifion  ot  the  trough  to  another, 
and  moving  it  back  again  when  he  complained  of  the 
fenfation  being  too  ftrong.  It  is  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  charge  with  the  fluid  about  thirty  plates. 

"  The  galvanifm  was  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
Two  thin  plates  of  metal,  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  dipped  in  water,  were  applied,  one  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  the  other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  epigat- 
tric  region.  The  wires,  from  the  different  ends  of  the 
trough,  were  brought  into  contact  with  thefe  plates,  and, 
as  obferved  above,  as  great  a  galvanic  power  maintained 
as  the  patient  could  bear  without  complaint.  In  this 
way  the  galvanic  influence  was  fent  through  the  lungs,  as 
much  as  polfible,  in  the  direction  of  their  nerves.  It  is 
proper,  conftantly  to  move  the  wires  opon  the  metal 
plates,  particularly  the  negative  wire,  otherwife  the  cu- 
ticle is  injured  in  the  places  on  which  they  reft.  The 
relief  feemed  much  the  fame,  whether  the  pofitive  wire 
was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
naach.  The  negative  wire  generally  excites  the  llrongelk 
fenfation.  Some  patients  thought  that  the  relief  was  moil 
fpeedy,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  epigaftric  region. 
The  galvanifm  was  difcontinued  as  foon  as  the  patient 
faid  that  his  breathing  was  eafy.  In  the  firft  cafes  in 
which  I  ufed  it,  I  fometimes  prolonged  its  application 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  pa- 
tient faid  he  was  perfectly  relieved,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  early  recurrence  of  the  dyfpnoea  ;  but  I  did 
not  find  that  it  had  this  effe&.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
in  feveral  who  had  laboured  under  oppreffed  breathing 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  it  gave  relief  quite  as  rea- 
dily as  in  more  recent  cafes  j  which  proves,  that  this  ha- 
bitual difficulty  of  breathing,  even  in  the  mod  protracted 
cafes,  is  not  (always)  afcribable  to  any  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  more  evident  meclianilm  of  the  lungs. ' 
Philip  on  Indigeftion,  p.  j7». 

Genus  IV.  Ephialltt,  [Gr.  a  leaper,  becaufe  it  was 
thought  a  demon  "leaped^'  upon  the  bread]  Incubui, 
or  Nightmare.  Generic  characters— Sighing  fuffocative 
anhelation,  with  intercepted  utterance,  and  a  fenie  of 
fome  external  fubftance  pre  (Brig  heavily  on  the  chert :  tran- 
sitory. This  genus  has  two  ipecies,  both  of  winch  are 
fomewbat  allied  to  epilepfy. 

1.  Epbialtes  vigilantium :  produced  during  wakeful- 

nefs} 
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nefci  theprefTure  fevere,  and  extending  over  the  abdo- 
rnen;  refpiration  frequent,  laborious  conltricled;  eye* 
fixed}  fishing  deep  and  violent ;  intellect  undifturbed. 

E.  vigtfantium  is  entered  on  the  authority  of  Rhodius 
and  Sauvages.  Sauvages  gives  u»  three  other  (pecics, 
but  thefe  are  evidently  fyraptomatic  of  other  attentions. 
Jt  i*  a  difeafe  rarely  met  with,  and  generally  anting  from 
feverc  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  flomach. 

i.  Ephialtes  nollurnus,  (Oneirodynia  gravans,  Cullen.) 
Nightmare,  or  clf-fquatting  i  produced  during  deep,  and 
interrupting  it  with  violent  Druggie  and  tremor;  the 
prrffurc  on  the  cheft  feeming  to  he  that  of  fume  hideout 
montter  or  phantom.  This  latter  fymptom  has  given 
rile  to  the  various  popular  name;,  which,  however  differ- 
ent in  different  countries,  all  agree  in  exprcfling  the  pre- 
fence  of  fume  phantom,  wizard,  or  goblin;  and  which,  at 
Dryden  fays, 

Seeks  fome  love-wildcr'd  maid  with  fler  p  opprefs'd, 
Alights,  and  grinning  fits  upon  her  brtalt. 

Befide*  the  delufion  of  fupernatural  fpirits,  the  imagi- 
nation at  rimes  difplays  the  calamities  of  life.  The 
patient  fancies  bimlelf  to  he  llruggling  with  ftrong 
men,  or  to  be  in  a  houfc  on  fire,  or  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  j  and,  in  attempting  to  run  away  trom  danger, 
or  climb  up  a  hill,  he  fancies  he  falls  back  as  much  after 
every  ftep  as  be  had  advanced  before.  After  he  awakes, 
the  terror  excited  by  thefe  frightful  ideas  leaves  often  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  great  anxiety  and  languor, 
and  fomeiimcs  a  tingling  of  the  ears,  and  a  general  tremor. 
Many  abfnrd  explanations  havebeen  given  of  the  phenome- 
non of  incubus,  which  we  mall  not  flop  to  detail.  Tt  it 
now  generally  agreed  that  the  feat  of  the  nightmare  is 
principally  in  the  flomach.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
fome  forms  of  epilepfy,  and  of  hyfterical  fits,  originate 
fromdiforder  in  that  vifcus ;  and  fo  grrat  a  finnlarity 
exifts  between  the  difeafes,  that  Galen  confidered  the  in- 
cubus as  a  nocturnal  or  flight  epilepfy.  People  troubled 
with  nervous  and  hypochondriac  affections,  and  who 
have  delicate  or  flatulent  (tomachs,  are  more  peculiarly 
fubject  to  this  diforder ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  a  heavy 
or  flatulent  fupper  greatly  aggravates  the  nightmare  in 
thofe  who  are  predifpofed  to  it.  The  fympathy  of  the 
flomach  with  the  head,  heart,  lungs,  and  diaphragm,  is  fo 
remarkable,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  referring 
the  fcveral  fy  mptotns  of  the  incubus  to  a  difagreeable  ir- 
ritation of  the  nerves  of  the  flomach. 

The  incubus  is  molt  apt  to  feire  perfont  when  lying  on 
their  back,  becaufe,  in  this  pofttion,on  account  of  the 
flomach  and  other  abdominal  vifcera  prefiing  more  upon 
the  diaphragm,  we  cannot  infpirc  with  the  fame  cafe  as 
when  we  fit  up  or  lie  on  one  fide.  Further,  in  that  filia- 
tion of  the  body  the  food  feems  to  lie  heavier  on  the  fto- 
mach,  and  wind  in  it  docs  not  feparate  fo  readily  by  the 
cefophagus  and  pylorus  as  in  an  ereft  poftnre,  when  thefe 
orifices  are  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flomach. 
The  nightmare  occurs  in  the  time  of  deep,  becaufe  the 
Arange  ideas  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the 
difordercd  feelings  of  the  flomach,  are  not  then  corrected 
by  the  external  fenfes  as  tliey  are  when  we  are  awake  j  nor 
do  wc,  by  an  increaled  rclpiration  or  other  motions  of 
the  body,  endeavour  to  (hake  off  any  beginning  uneafy 
fenfation  about  the  flomach  or  bread.  The  incubus  ge- 
nerally occurs  in  thefirft  deep,  and  feldom  towards  mor- 
ning, becaufe  at  the  earlier  period  the  flomach  is  more 
loaded  with  food,  and  that  in  a  more  crudcand  iodigcfled 
ftate  than  in  the  morning.  A  lefs  degree,  amounting 
only  to  frightful  dreams,  is  alir.oll  a  conllant  concomi- 
tant of  overloaded  flomach  in  forr.e  habits;  and  requires 
the  fame  treatment  as  Vyfpcpfia,  which  fee. 

Genus  V.  Strmalpia,  [from  r«f»»»,  the  breaft-bonc,  and 
oAyoc,  pain.]  Violent  pain  about  the  fternum,  extending 
towards  the  arms  ;  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
Icnfe  of  fuffocation.    (Angina  pcftorir,  Utbtrdtn  and 


Cullen.)  Oo.-  nofologifts  have  git  en  ut  two  fpecies ;  but 
we  are  not  fatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  the  diftinelion. 
They  are, 

t.  Sternalgia  ambulantiura,  (Afthma  artbriticum, 
Schmidt.  Diaphragmatic  gout,  Butltr.)  Supervening 
fuddenly  during  excrcife ;  with  tendency  to  fyncope; 
relieved  by  reft. 

a.  Sternalgia  chronica.  (Orthopncca  cardiacs,  Sauv. 
Syncope  anginofa,  Duncan  and  Parry.)  The  paroxyfm* 
lefs  violent,  but  of  longer  continuance;  recurring  fre- 


quently with  great  palpitation  of  the  heart,  excited  by 
flight,  and  often  unknown,  caofes  ;  and  not  relieved  by 
re  If. 

This  dreadful  diforder  it  found  to  attack  men  much 
more  frequently  than  women,  particularly  thofe  who 
have  fhort  necks,  and  are  plethoric  or  corpulent.  Al- 
though it  is  foraetimes  met  with  in  perfons  under  tbe 
age  of  twenty,  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  thofe  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.  In  flight  cafes,  and  in  tbe 
firll  flage  of  the  diforder,  the  fit  comes  on  by  going  up- 
hill, up-ftairs,  or  by  walking  at  a  quick  pace  after  a 
hearty  meal;  but  as  the  dileafe  advances,  or  become* 
more  violent,  tbe  paroxyfm*  are  cafily  excited  by  paflion* 
of  the  mind  ;  by  cxercile  even  of  the  moderate  kind ;  by 
fneczing,  coughing,  or  draining  at  ftool.  In  fome  cafes, 
the  patient  is  attacked  whilft  fitting  or  (landing,  without 
any  previous  exertion  or  obvious  caufe.  On  a  fudden, 
he  is  feized  with  an  acute  pain  or  tightnefs  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  (ternum,  inclining  to  the  left  fide,  and  ex- 
tending  up  into  the  arm,  a*  far  as  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  mufcle,  accompanied  by  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation, 
great  anxiety,  and  a  dreadful  conviction  of  the  fatal 
tendency  of  this  malady.  This  commonly  continue*  for 
the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  uneafy  fenfation  at 
the  end  of  the  fternum,  with  tbe^otber  unpleafant  fymp- 
torus,  which  feemed  to  threaten  a'lufpenfion  of  life  by  a 
pericverance  in  exertion,  ufnallygo  on  upon  thepcrfon's 
(landing  dill,  or  turning  from  the  wind.  _  Dr.  Parry 
dates,  that  bending  the  body  in  fiune  cafe*  incrcafes  the 
pain  ;  and  therefore  the  patient  draws  himfelf  up  ttraight, 
with  the  head  foroewhat  bent  backwards. 

In  a  more  advanced  ftage,  the  paroxyfm*  do  not  fo 
readily  recede,  and  are  mtidi  more  violent.  During  the 
fit,  the  pulle  finks  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  and  be- 
comes irregular;  the  face  and  extremities  are  pale,  and 
bathed  in  a  cold  fweat;  and,  for  a  while,  the  patient  x* 
pcrhap*  deprived  of  the  powers  of  fenfe  and  voluntary 
motion.  People  affected  with  this  complaint  often  die 
fuddenly,  but  fome  continue  fubject  to  it  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years. 

The  caufe  of  this  diflreffing  malady  is  not  clearly  un- 
derltoodj  it  was  formerly  fuppofcd  to  be  either  a  fpaf- 
roodic  affection,  or  a  caries  of  the  fternum;  after  this,  Dr. 
Parry  dated  that  it  was  an  edification  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries which  fupply  the  mufcular  fubltance  of  tbe  heart 
with  blood.  This  change  of  ftructure  mud  certainly 
render  the  heart  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  circulating  the 
unufual  quantity  of  blood  thrown  unon  it  by  bodily  ex- 
ertions or  pafGons  of  the  mind;  and,  as  the  edification 
incrcafes,  ft  mufl  at  all  times  impede  the  circulation. 
Dr.  Parry  fupport*  this  notion  by  di  flections ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  Angina  pectoris  often  occur*  and  amends  fpon- 
taiveoufly,  or  is  removed  by  medicines ;  a  confummation 
not  poffible  if  the  coronary  arteries  were  ofCfied. 

Dr.  Reeder,  in  his  work  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Heart, 
divides  the  caufes  of  Sternalgia  into  four  clalTe*.  i.  An 
riTificd.orotberwifedifeafed,  ftate  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, whereby  theircalibre  become*  much  diminiflied  ;  or 
"  condition  of  that  portion  of  tbe  aorta  whereat 


thefe  veflels  are  given  olf,  fo  a*  to  leffen  tbe  diameter  of 
their  aortal  orifices.  ».  Odification  and  enlargement  of 
tbe  valve*  of  the  heart,  and  of  thofe  placed  at  the  origin 
of  thcacrta  and  pulmonary  artery  ;  sdfo  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  the  different  aperture*  to  which  they  are  attached  .j 
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smd  enlargement  of  the  heart  accompanying  thefe  morbid 
Hates.  }.  Aneurifm  and  oflification  of  the  thoracic  por- 
tion of  the  aorta.  4.  A  difordered  date  of  the  chylopoletic- 
organs,  more  efpecially  of  the  ftomacb,  producing  indi* 
geflion. 

When  Sternalgia  arifes  from  organic  derangement,  it 
admits  only  of  palliation ;  and,  wnen  fympathetic  only, 
the  difeafe  producing  the  fympathetic  manifeftation 
fbcmld  be  removed.  On  this  account,  to  diftinguiOi  be- 
tween the  two.caufes  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  Dr. 
Powell,  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
thus  details  the  diftinguifhing  fymptoms:  "When  a 
patient  complains  of  a  flight  difficulty  in  refpiration, 
increafed  by  exercife,  and  aggravated  by  a  recum- 
bent pofturej  if  the  pulfedoet  not  beat  with  intermiflions, 
and  toe  feveral  ftrokes  are  not  unequal  in  force,  although 
the  pulfations  may  be  preternaturally  flow,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  ufuilly  quick  ;  I  know,  from  actual 
eaamination  after  death  under  thefe  different  circum- 
ftances,  that  there  fometimes  is  not  any  organic  difeafe 
in  the  thorax.  If  refpiration  be  uneafy,  and  the  patient, 
at  firft  experiencing  fome  difficulty  in  lying  down,  (hall 
ia  a  little  while  fo  adjuft  his  pofition  as  to  deep  comfor- 
tably, I  believe  there  cannot  be  any  organic  mifchief  in 
the  thorax,  although  pofllbly  there  may  be  effufion.  If 
the  patient  cannot  fleep  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  or,  when 
afleep,  if,  Aiding  down  gradually  into  his  bed,  he  it  fud- 
denly  awaked  with  a  fenfe  of  fpafmodic  ftricture  and 
Arangulation,  provided  there  hath  not  been  previoufly 
obferved  an  irregular  and  an  intermittent  pulfe,  I  fhould 
fufpect  effufion  within  the  cheft,  rather  than  any  difeafe 
of  ttructure.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  above  circuni- 
ftancet,  there  Ihould  be  anafarcous  fwellings  of  the  legs, 
and  the  countenance  fhould  be  bloated  and  purple-co- 
loured, the  cheft  is  certainly  labouring  under  an  effufion 
of  fluid;  but  even  then  it  is  not  abfolutcly  clear  that  hy- 
drothorax  it  actually  produced  by  mal-organization  in 
the  thoracic  vifcera." 

Dr.  Hutchinfon,  the  late  editor  of  the  .London  Me- 
dical Journal,  has  remarked  the  lingular  and  character- 
iftic  fymptoms  of  fwelling  of  the  throat,  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  lioarftnefs,  as  attendant  difeafet  of  the  heart 
which  exhibit  the  form  of  Angina  pectoris.  None  of  the 
diagnoftics  are  however  infallible}  and  indeed  the  dif- 
tinction  between  nervous  and  organic  difeafet  of  the 
thorax  it  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  in  the  whole  lilt 
of  human  maladies. 

In  the  treatment  of  Angina,  we  have  to  confider  its 
palliation  during  the  paroxyfm,  and  its  effectual  remo- 
val. Antifpafmodics  are  the  ufual  agents  employed  for 
the  former  purpofe.  Dr.  Reeder,  in  hit  treatife  quoted 
before,  objects  to  the  ufe  of  internal  ftimuli,  unlefs  the 
heart  appear  unable,  after  the  lapfe  of  fome  time,  to  re- 
gain its  ufual  action,  when  weak  wine  and  water,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  aether  or  fpirit  of  ammonia  diluted,  may  be 
given.  Some  patients  experience  immediate  relief  by 
ltrong  brandy  and  water.  Should  not  thefe  fucceed,  we 
Ihould  apply  a  blifter  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  im- 
raerie  the  arm,  when  much  affected,  in  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  direct  it  to  be  rubbed  with  fome  ftimulant  and 
anodyne  liniment.  Opium  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  a  protracted  paroxyfm  $  and  this  medicine,  or  the  ex- 
tract  of  hyofciamus,  often  prevents  nocturnal  attacks, 
when  given  at  bed-time.  Should  the  fyncope  remain  an 
undue  length  of  time,  it  will  be  ueceffary  to  tranfmit  elec- 
tric or  galvanic  (bocks  through  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  to  inflate  the  lungs  by  proper  bellows,  fo  at  to  ella- 
blifh  an  artificial  pulmonary  and  aortal  circulation. 

A  few  dropt  of  hydrocyanic  arid  have  been  faid  to  re- 
lieve the  paroxyfm  of  Sternalgia  very  rapidly.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxylmt,  much  may  be  effected 
to  prevent  their  acceffion,  by  the  patient  obferving  pro- 
per rules  with  refpect  to  exercife  and  diet,  and  by  avoid- 
ing exciting  caufet.  Exercife,  particularly  on  horfeback, 
mould  not  be  had  recourfe  to  when  the  ftonuch  is  full, 
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Dr.  R.  advifes  his  patients  to  drink  water,  and  to  eat 
fparingly:  to  keep  the  bowels  opens  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  body  by  clothing,  and  to  avoid 
heated  rooms  and  an  impure  atmofphere.  Occafional 
plethora  fhould  be  removed  by  bleeding  in  the  recumbent 
pofition,  or  by  cupping  ;  and  its  recurrence  prevented  at 
much  as  poflible  by  the  almoft  exdufive  *ufe  of  farina- 
ceous food.  Iflues  in  the  thighs  or  arms  may  be  ufed, 
as  well  as  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  to  excite  a  pullular 
eruption  ;  but  an  occafional  blifter  will  generally  anfwer 
every  purpofe,  with  much  left  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

Genu  1  VI.  Plevralgia,  [*\ivpm,  the  fide,  and  *Xy*c, 
pain.]  Sharp  pain,  or  flitch,  in  the  fide;  difficulty  of 
breathing,  without  fever  or  inflammation  ;  and  tbut  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  Pleuritis,  or  pieurify. 

A  ftitcb  or  pain  in  the  fide  often  occurs,  independent- 
ly of  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungt,  pleura,  or  con- 
tiguout  organs,  and  it  is  generally  increafed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  breathing.  It  hat  been  often,  denominated  a 
falfe  or  fpurious  pieurify.  The  pain,  however,  is  feldom 
feated  in  the  membrane  called  the  pleura,  but  often  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  cheft,  fometimes  in  the  other  membra- 
nous parti ;  and  it  may  arife  from  rheumatifm  affecting 
thofe  parts,  from  fpafm  or  cramp,  from  a  plethoric  con- 
dition, or  from  a  nervous  and  byfterical  itate,  in  which 
the  circulation  is  languid  and  irregular  1  it  may  alfo  be 
connected  with  a  gouty,  fiphilitic,  or  fcorbutic,  habit. 
Sauvages  has  diftributed  the  Pleurodyne  (his  name  for 
this  genus)  into  eighteen  fpeciet,  according  to  its  origin 
from  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes.  But  Dr.  Good  gives 
us  only  two  fpeciet. 

1.  Pleuralgta  acuta :  fudden  and  temporary ;  fuper- 
venirigon  mufcular  exercife  j  relieved  by  pre  flu  re. 

x.  Chronica:  permanenti  augmented  by  preffure  ;  in- 
ability of  lying  on  the  fide  affected. 

The  firft  fpeciet  found  alfo  frequently  as  a  fymptom  in 
flatulence,  hyfteria,  and  hypochondriafit.  The  fecond  in 
plethora,  worms,  fiphilit,  phthifit,  rickets,  catarrh,  and 
rheumatifm.   See  Fteuritit. 

Class  III.  HjEMATICA,  [from  the  Gr.  atpa,  blood.] 
Diseases  of  the  Sanguineous  Function. 

The  chief  modes  in  which  the  fanguineous  fyftem  is 
influenced  in  difeafe  it  in  regard  to  the  Date  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Hate  of  the  con- 
taining veffels  on  the  other.  The  confideration  of  th« 
firft  occupied,  at  it  well  known,  for  a  long  time,  the 
medical  world  ;  and  the  moft  famout  hypotbefes  of  the 
feventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
were  founded  on  fuppofed  chemical  changes  in  the  blood 
during  difeafed  ftates.  (See  the  hiftorical  fection  of  this 
article,  p.  ij — 16.)  At  prefrnt,  though  it  it  acknow- 
ledged that  the  contained  fluids  vary  much  at  to  their 
nature  in  different  perfons  and  difeafet,  and  that  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies  in  an  vnajjimilated  (late  is 
followed  by  violent  fymptoms,  yet  we  have  alfo  ascer- 
tained that  the  conftitution  accommodates  itfelf  in  a 
great  degree  to  thofe  infenfible  changes  which  unufual 
food  or  indigeftion  produces,  and  that  the  blood  exhibits 
a  variety  in  the  proportion  of  its  conftituent  parts  even 
in  healthy  individuals.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ge- 
neral bad  Hate  of  the  fluid  of  the  body  exifls  in  fome 
difeafe* ;  and  thefe  are  neceffarily  accompanied  with 
alteration  in  the  contractile  power  of  the  blood-veflels. 
Of  the  nature,  however,  of  this  morbid  alteration  of  the 
blood,  we  know  fcarcely  any  thing.  We  (hall  mention 
the  fcanty  dock  of  facts  we  are  furnilhed  with  on  this 
fubject  when  treating  of  the  laft  order  of  this  clafs, 
L>H/i'eptica,  or  Cachexies. 

The  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  frame  varies 
in  moft  difeafes,  and  often  without  our  being  able  to 
trace  any  very  maniftft  caufet  of  this  Variation.  Some 
j  D  diftinguifhed 
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diftinguiflwd  authors  have  adduced  the  faft  of  general  inor- 
dinate babies  of  eating  as  an  explanation  of  the  frequency 
of  plethora;  but  at,  from  the  facts  we  have  noticed  under 
Jhjipepfia,  it  is  clear  that  gluttony  muft  lead  for  the  moll 
part  to  indigeftion,  and  that  to  deficient  nutrition  we 
Should  be  tempted  to  look  for  the  caufc  of  this  Slate.  In 
the  general  diminution  of  fecretion,  and  in  fad  in  fever* 
where  thit  diminution  it  very  apparent,  a  full  ftate  of 
the  blood-veli'els  is  the  moft  formidable  fymptoin,  and 
one  which  the  moft  copioui  abstraction  of  blood  in  many 
cafe*  fcarcely  abatei. 

The  plethoric  ftate  may  (though  it  rarely  doe»)  exift 
in  the  fame  degree  in  the  fanguineout  fyftem  generally  ; 
or  it  may  be  exceffive  in  all  parti,  hut  much  more  fo  in 
one  or  more  peculiar  Structures ;  or,  which  it  more  com- 
mon, it  may  be  exceSfive  in  one  part,  and  deficient  in  the 
reft.  Under  each  of  thefe  circumstances,  the  blood. vef- 
fel*  ore  disturbed  in  their  function*  |  which  bring*  u* 
to  the  consideration  of  thefe  latter  parti. 

At  page  at,  we  have  detailed  briefly  the  agent*  of  the 
circulation,  and  have  not  befitated  to  mention  the  con- 
tractility of  arteries  a*  one  of  them.  In  doing  tlii*, 
however,  we  were  perfectly  aware,  that  we  were  oppofed 
by  the  opinion*  and  experiment*  of  fome  of  -our  belt' 
pathologist }  yet,  on  the  other  band,  men  of  equal  ta- 
lent, and  the  author*  of  experiment*  apparently  con- 
ducted with  equal  precision,  Strongly  corroborate  our 
view  of  the  queftion.  For  our  own  part*,  we  pay  little 
defereace  to  thefe  experiments  which,  from  their  very  ■ 
nature,  can  never  be  conclusive.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  over  with  attention  the  numerous  hiito- 
rie*  of  experiment*  detailed  by  Dr.  Haftings,  the  laft  au- 
thor who  ha*  performed  experiments  on  this  fubject,  will 
concur  with  us  in  this  opinion.  They  will  find,  that  in 
fome  experiment*  the  dilatation  and  contraction  wa*  not 
manifeft  at  all;  in  others,  not  for  fome  time;  and  in 
other*  immediately  and  unequivocally.  Indeed  we 
fhould  naturally  expect  that  thefe  circumftances  would 
occur  to  part*  Simulated  by  unnatural  mean* ;  and  de- 
prived no  doubt  of  much  of  the  fluid  of  the  vafa  vacofum 
by  the  direction  neceflary  for  their  ex  pot  u  re. 
_  We  think,  however,  that  this  matter  may  be  more  Sa- 
tisfactorily Settled  by  analogical  reafoning  than  by  the 
evidence  of  the  fen  let,  when  that  evidence  produce* 
fuch  various  appearances.  By  tbofe  who  fuppofe  that 
arteries  aid  the  motion  of  the  blood,  it  ha*  been  aflerted, 
that  the  heart  cannot  propel  that  fluid  through  the  round 
of  the  circulation  $  but  thi*  aSTertion  ba»  neither  been 
proved  nor  difproyed.  One  party  fay*  that  the  heart  ha* 
thi*  power,  for  thi*  reafon  ;  it  i*  not  required  to  drive 
the  blood  through  the  whole  of  the  arterial  and  venou* 
fyftem s,  Cnce  an  impreflion  on  the  aorta  by  mean*  of 
the  left  ventricle  (the  column  of  blood  being  continuous) 
muft  immediately,  and  without  the  hindrance  of  friction, 
be  tranfmitted  to  that  portion  which  the  venou*  fyftem 
it  pouring  into  the  opposite  fide  of  the  heart.  But  it  i* 
certain  that  thi*  continuous  column  i>  liable  to  much 
variation;  and  hence  it  would  feera  more  probable  that 
the  arteries  lent  fome  afliftance  to  the  heart.  That  the 
arteries  have  this  power  in  fome  animal*  is  demon  ft  rated, 
becaufe  they  have  no  heart  |  and,  though  Dr.  Parry  may 
fay,  that  "  if  the  circulation  i*  carried  on  by  any  central 
force  of  whatever  description,  the  apparatus  in  which 
that  force  reftde*  i*  to  all  intent*  and  parpofe*  a  heart ;" 
he  muft  in  this  cafe  ftiow  how  the  Structure  in  queltion 
differs  from  arterje*  io  common  t  and  that  it  doe*  differ, 
the  re  Tea  rc  he*  of  the  accurate  Sir  Everard  Home  feem 
to  deny.  It  might  appear,  that  the  dependence  tome 
arteries  have  on  the  nervou*  fyftem,  and  that  exclusively 
of  the  heart,  wa*  a  Strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tractility of  thefe  veflel* ;  but  thofe  who  difcredit  the 
exigence  of  thi*  property  aflert,  that  tbia  independent 
action  of  the  artery  arifee  from  the  debility  of  it*  pa- 
rietes,  which  give*  way  to  the  impulfe  of  the  heart,  and 
admit*  a  greater  |ow  of  blood;  this  debility  expreffirtg. 


according  to  them,  a  lof*  of  tonicity,  or  that  degree  of 
contraction  which  an  artery  it  at  all  time*  exerting  on 
it*  content*. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  truth  of  thi*  refo- 
lutely.contetted  point  lies  between.  For,  upon  examin- 
ing the  probable  action  of  tonicity,  little  difference  will 
be  Seen  between  it  and  the  phenomena  of  contractility. 
We  muft  remark,  that  tonicity  it  ufed  by  one  party  to 
denominate  a  perpetual  tendency  to  diminish  the  calibre 
of  the  artery  i  ttntnaUity  it  ufed  by  the  other  feet  to 
defignate  alternate  contradicts*  followed  by  active  di- 
latation. Active  dilatation  it  by  no  means  probable, 
fince  it  is  unlike  the  phenomena  we  obferve  in  other  con- 
tractile Structures  of  the  body;  fo  that  this  mult  be  con- 
sidered the  refult  of  the  heart**  action.  But,  with  regard 
to  the  tonicity  which  Parry  and  other*  allow  to  arteries, 
they  fay,  that  this  is  not  the  "  contractility  par  defaut 
d'extenSion"  of  Bichar,  but  a  vital  power.  If  fo,  is  it 
too  much  to  affcrt  that  a  vital  contractile  Structure,  which 
i*  expanded,  will  recover  a  fmallcr  calibre  than  it  bad 
originally  f  To  exemplify  thi*,  we  fuppofe  the  Size  of  an 
artery  equal  to  j,  and  that  the  impulfe  of  blood  injected 
into  it  ftretche*  it  to  4.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
known  power  of  contracting  fibre*  in  other  part*  of  the 
body,  that,  the  pre  dure  being  removed,  it  will  reduce  it* 
circumference  to  (fay)  tj  t  and  thi*  overcome*  another 
objection  that  ha*  been  made  to  fuppofing  the  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  arteries  ;  viz.  that  thi*  dilatation 
might  impede  as  much  as  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the 
blood,  Gnce  it  might  exift  over  the  whole  arterial  fyftem 
juftat  the  time  the  left  ventricle  contracted.  But,  if- 
the  contraction  be  brought  about  in  the  manner  we  have 
Stated,  it  muft  of  courfe  obferve  the  lame  time  in  its  con- 
traction as  the  heart  itfelf,  and  confequently  may  mate- 
rially a  Hi  ft  the  circulation. 

We  Shall  alTume,  therefore,  in  our  fpeculations  on  the 
Hsematica,  the  contractility  of  arteries,  ufing  thit  term 
with  the  restriction  before  Hated.  We  have  before  faid, 
that  at  the  extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  a  motion  is 
derived  from  a  capillary  attraction  exifting  between  thefe 
veflel*  and  the  blood.  This  of  courfe  is  no  explanation, 
becaufe  we  do  not  know  any  thing  about  capillary  at- 
traction. It  may  be  ufed,  however,  to  denote  that  the 
fame  law  govern*  the  motion*  of  the  blood  in  thefe 
living  tube*  (to  a  degree)  a*  in  inanimate  veflel*.  A 
motive  power  it  again  to  be  found  in  the  fecernent  fyl- 
tem  1  and  here  the  data  of  reafoning  become  fewer  than 
tbofe  on  which  it  i*  founded,  even  with  regard  to  the 
capillary  arteries;  and  we  can  only  conjecture,  plauSibly, 
that  an  attraction  exift*  between  certain  parts  only  of 
the  blood  and  the  fides  of  the  veflel*;  and  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Something  from  the  nerves  it  neceflary  to 
change  thefe  part*  of  element*  to  the  form  they  exhibit 
on  fecreting  furfaces,  or  outlet*.  The  paflage  of  fluids 
in  the  larger  abforbent*.  and  in  veins,  we  have  before  no- 
ticed. It  was  neceflary  to  recapitulate  thefe  circumftan- 
ces, that  the  whole  ot  tbetn  might  be  borne  in  mind 
while  treating  of  the  difeafesof  this  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  difeafe*  from  quantity  of  blood,  St  is 
to  be  noticed,  that  an  iacreafe  in  the  maf*  of  blood  Sel- 
dom exifts  unaccompanied  by  an  increafe  of  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  when  thi*  doe*  occur,  the  blood,  although 
its  quantity  i*  increafed,  will  have  it*  rate  of  motion  di- 
minilhed.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fmaller  arteries,  in  which, 
a*  before  Stated,  the  contractility  i*  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  Sire  of  the  veSTel,  than  it  is  in  the  larger  arteries, 
will,  from  the  want  of  dilatation  by  means  of  the  heart** 
contraction,  leflen  their  fphere  of  contraction,  fo  that  an 
increafed  proportion  of  the  general  maf*  of  blood  will 
be  contained  in  the  larger  arterial  trunk*,  in  the  vein*, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  whole  round  of 
the  circulation  will  be  obftructcd.  The  action  of  the 
heart  will  confift  of  flow  feeble  contraction*,  or  of  inef- 
fectual fluttering*.  The  pulmonic  procef*  will  be  imper- 
iectiy  c<rformed :  hence  respiration  will  be  laborious  and 
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hurried,  tbt  colour  of  tb«  blood  will  be  changed,  and 
temperature  diminished. 

From  the  circulation  of  thi«  blood  of  unnatural  qua- 
lity, diforder  of  the  whole  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and 
hence  of  every  function,  in  I  be  body,  may  enfue.  If  the 
mail  of  blood  be  increafed,  and  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  alfo  increased,  fo  a*  to  propel  the  greater  mafs  with 
freedom}  in  fucb  a  cafe,  the  contractility  of  the  fmaller 
arteries  being  more  powerfully  oppofed,  thefe  veffels  will 
yield  more  readily  to  the  current  of  the  blood ;  they  will 
therefore  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and 
consequently  an  increafed  quantity  mult  pad  by  their 
termination.  The  quantity,  of  feereted  and  of  exhaled 
fluid*  will  be  increafed  j  the  blood  will  flow  with  greater 
force,  and  in  greater  quantity,  throughout  the  whole 
round  of  the  circulation.  Ai  an  increafed  quantity  of 
blood  will  pah,  in  a  given  time,  through  the  pulmonic 
circuit,  refpirstion  muft  be  more  quickly  performed, 
other  wife  that  fluid  will  not  duly  undergo  the  pulmonic 
procefi.  The  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  may  be  in- 
creafed, and  the  functions  of  that  fyftem  may  be  more 
freely  performed.  Hence  all  the  functions  dependent  on 
nervous  influence  will  be  exalted. 

The  diminution  of  quantity  in  the  blood  generally 
man i lefts  itfelf  by  the  want  of  action  in  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem, and  bence  of  all  tbe  fecretions.  But  this  ftate  is 
not  likely  to  laft  long;  and  indeed  generally  remedies  it- 
felf, except  when  the  aSHmilating  organs  of  the  body  are 
difeafed. 

Palling  over  thefe  plethoric  ftates,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  alteration  in  the  contractility  of  the 
blood-veflels,  or  of  the  common  malady  called  ihflam- 

MATIOM. 

When  a  violent  blow  is  given  to  an  external  part  of  tbe 
body,  the  four  following  circumftances  arc  after  a  time 
obfervablei  viz.  rednefs,  tumefaction,  pain,  and  heat. 
Prefently  a  throbbing  is  felt  in  tbe  arteries  going  to 
the  part,  and  a  disturbance  takes  place  in  the  vafcularand 
nervous  fyftem,  concifely  called!  fever,  and  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  To  account  for  thefe  fimple 
appearances  has  puzzled  tbe  medical  philofophers  of 
every  age,  and  it  puzzles  tbem  (kill.  In  our  Introduction 
we  have  noticed  the  wild  fpeculations  of  tbe  earlier  phy- 
sicians. Patting  over  Boerhaave's  notion,  that  vifcidity 
of  blood  wasthecaufe  of  inflammation, and  thatof  Cullen, 
which,  like  this  theory  of  fever,  refts  on  the  afl'umption 
of  a  fpafm  of  tbe  extreme  arteries,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  celebrated  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  According 
to  him,  inflammation  U  to  be  considered  only  as  a  disturbed 
State  of  parts,  which  requires  a  new  but  falutary  mode 
of  action  to  reftore  tbem  to  that  State  wherein  a  natural 
mode  of  action  alone  is  necefiary.  Prom  fuch  a  view  of 
the  fubject,  therefore,  inflammation  in  itfelf  is  not  to 
be  conudered  as  a  difeafe,  but  as  a  Salutary  operation, 
confequcnt  either  to  fome  violence  or  to  fome  difeafe. 
Elfewhcre  the  author  remarks,  the  act  of  inflammation  is 
to  be  conudered  as  an  increafed  action  of  the  veSfels, 
which,  at  Sirft,  confifts  fimply  in  an  incrcafe  or  distention 
beyond  their  natural  Size.  This  increafe  feems  to  depend 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  rouScular  power  of  the  veffels, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  elastic  power  of  the  artery  mult 
be  dilated  in  the  fame  proportion.  Owing  to  this  dilata- 
tion, there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in 
the  parr,  which  is  according  to  tbe  common  rules  ot  tbe 


animal  economy :  for,  whenever  a  part  has  more  to  do 
than  limply  tofupport  itfelf,  the  blood  is  there  collected 
in  larger  quantity.  The  frntiliag  is  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasation of  coagolable  lymph,  with  fome  ferum  ;  but 
this  lymph  differs  from  tbe  common  lymph,  in  confe- 
quence  of  patting  through  inflamed  veffelij  it  is  this 
lytupb  which  becomes  the  uniting  medium  of  inflamed 
parts ;  veflels  Shoot  into  it,  and  it  baa  even  the  power  of 
becoming  vafcular  itfelf.  The  pain  proceeds  from  fpafm. 
Tbe  rtttmji  is  produced  either  by  tbe  arteries  being  more 
dilated  than  the  veins,  or  becaufe  the  blood  is  not 


changed  in  the  veins.  When,  after  an  injury,  a  part 
cannot  be  reftored  to  health  by  inflammation  aloae,  or  by 
adlieGon,  then  fuppuration,  as  a  preparatory  Step  to  tbe 
formation  of  granulations,  and  the  consequent  restora- 
tion of  tbe  part,  takes  place.  The  veffels  are  nearly  in 
tbe  fame  State  as  in  inflammation  \  but  they  are  more 
quiefcent,  and  have  acquired  a  new  mode  of  action-  See 
Hunter  on  the  Blood,  inflammation,  Ice. 

That  tbe  capillaries  are  diitended  in  inflammation  is 
pretty  generally  agreed ;  and,  this  allowed,  we  clearly  ex- 
plain the  increafed  fine  of  the  part,  without  admitting 
that  lymph  is  extravafated,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  no 


that  lyi 
proof. 

We  have  not  fpace  to  enter  at  full  into  the  proofs  of 
the  distended  State  of  tbe  capillaries.  There  is  lefs  dif- 
cutTon  required  about  this  distention,  however,  than  it 
has  been  the  fafbion  to  enter  into  ;  for  it  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  it  Jlill  more  clearly  Shown  by  tbe  micro- 
fcope.  The  independence  of  this  distention  on  tbe  • 
heart  is  alfo  pretty  clearly  established  |  for  we  obferve 
Muftiing  from  Shame  or  ire,  and  a  rednef*  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  without  general  accelerated  pulfe. 
But,  though  tbe  diftention  of  the  capillaries  in  inflam- 
mation is  pretty  generally  allowed,  pathologists  are  by 
no  means  agreed  as  to  t  he  rate  of  motion  which  the 
blood  undergoes  in  tbem;  fome,  as  Willon,  afterting 
that  the  velocity  of  tbe  blood  through  an  inflamed  part 
is  diminifhed;  others  Stating  that  it  is  increafed.  Dr. 
Parry  (hows  very  clearly,  that  this  is  of  little  confequence 
to  our  fpeculations  on  this  fubject;  but  properly  remarks, 
that,  if  the  vtiodty  be  dimioiihed,  yet,  tbe  quantity  be- 
ing increaSed,  the  momentum  muft  Still  be  greater  than 
ordinary.  Again ;  a  question  arifes,  whether  tbe  arte- 
ries retain  during  inflammation  tbe  alternately-contract- 
ing force  which  we  have  afligned  to  them  in  health,  or 
whether  this  power  is  loft.  The  proofs  of  the  Sirft  alter- 
native reft  on  what  is  obferved  by  means  of  tbe  micro- 
fcopeon  the  tranfparent  parts  of  cold-blooded  animals; 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.  It  is  there 
feen,  that,  on  the  application  of  Stimuli  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force  and  for  a  certain  time,  a  permanent  or  un- 
varying dilatation  of  the  capillaries  fupervenes,  and  tbe 
blood  teems  to  move  Slowly.  Tbis  observation  is  not 
worth  much,  however,  becaufe  even  the  alternate  con- 
tractions of  the  capillaries  are  not  visible  in  tbe  Situation 
above  mentioned,  on  account  of  tbe  fmall  Size  of  the 
veflel.  We  may  adduce  a  pathological  observation  more 
Strongly  corroborative  of  the  inert  dilatation  of  the  capil- 
laries in  inflammation ;  which  it,  that,  whereas  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  contents  of  arteries  ( not  having  been 
thus  affected)  is  met  with  almoft  invariably,  inflamed  ar- 
teries are  not  ex  hauled  of  their  blood. 

The  p*in  in  inflammation  is  not  eafily  accounted  for. 
That  tbe  fenfibility  of  tbe  nerves  is  much  increafed  is 
evident  from  tbe  extreme  uneafinefs  which  ordinary  im- 
preflians  produce  on  them  when  in  a  State  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  we  are  ignorant  by  what  means  this  pain  is 
produced.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  preffure  of  the 
diitended  capillaries;  and  This  appears  plaufible  at  Sirft 
view ;  but  the  idea  is  oppofed  by  the  facts,  that  many 
parts  Sutler  distention  of  their  capillary  vef&ls  without 
pain  occurring ;  and  that  tbe  pain  is  often  molt  fevere 
before  this  diftention  begins ;  as  forinftance,  after  a  blow, 
or  in  tbe  cafe  of  gout,  in  which  difeafe,  as  is  well  known, 
the  coming-on  of  rednefs  and  fwelling  often  relieves  the 
excruciating  pain  of  tbe  firft  attack;  to  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  ftate  increafed  Sensibility  as  one  of  the  effential 
circumstances  of  inflammation,  but  we  cannot  trace  the 
can fe  of  its  production.  The  increafed  warmth  of  the 
part  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  prefence  of 
an  increafed  quantity  of  blood.  But,  as  the  extrication 
of  beat  is  a  procefs  which  is  dependent  upon  tbe  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  consequently  influenced  by  altered  con- 
ditions of  that  fyftem,  tbe  increafed  warmth,  and  the  in- 
creased evolution  of  beat,  which  accompany  inflamma- 
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lion,  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  irritated  Rate  of 
the  nervet.  And  accordingly  we  find,  at  Mr.  Hunter** 
well-known  experiments  teftify,  that  the  heat  of  inter- 
nal parti  (to  which  the  office  of  extricating  heat  doe*  not 
belong)  have  not  tbeir  temperature  increafed  during  in- 
flammation. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tbe  real  in- 
creafe  of  beat  in  the  inflamed  part  is  not  fo  great  as  the 
feelings  of  the  fuft'erer  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  the 
thermometer  feldom  indicating  very  remarkable  changes 
in  this  refpect.  To  the  irritated  itate  of  the  nerves  we 
mull  therefore  look  for  this  fenfation  of  exalted  tempe- 
rature. 

Mr.  Hunter's  account  of  the  rtdntft  of  the  part  feemt 
very  probable,  efpecially  if  we  add  to  what  he  has  faid 
on  the  fubject,  that  the  total  want  of  fecretion  mull  pre- 
vent the  chemical  change  on  which  the  darkened  colour 
depends.  It  appears  then,  that  the  two  dates  of  exalted 
fenfibility  of  nerves  on  the  one  hand,  and  plethora  of  the 
capillary  veflels  on  the  other,  account  for  the  four  firft 
phenomena  of  inflammation  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  pre - 
serve  us  from  much  obfcurity  in  our  fpeculationt,  it  we 
alTumed  the  exidence  of  thefe  dates  without  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  mode  of  their  production. 

The  two  date*  of  altered  nervous  fcniibility  and  al- 
tered mufcular  or  vafcular  contractility,  are  capable  of 
feparate  exiftence.  Plethora  is  well  known  to  produce 
fbraetimet  no  pain  j  and  the  moll  excruciating  pain,  as 
for  inllance  in  tic  doulereux,  is  often  unaccompanied  by 
inflammation.  In  the  majority  of  cafes,  however,  thefe 
ftates  fcem  to  follow  each  other.  The  obft  ruction  of  the 
circulation  in  a  limb  caufe*  pain  and  inflammation  ;  and 
impreffioni  which  can  only  act  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervet  caufe  the  fame  adion. 

The  primary  imprcffion*  which  diforder  the  propertiet 
of  an  artery,  mod  occur  through  the  medium  of  tbe 
nerves,  or  of  tbe  contained  blood.  Prom  what  we 
obferve  of  the  effects  of  an  undue  degree  of  nervous 
influence  being  tranfmitted  to  one  part,  as  in  cafes  of 
fatigue,  tx.  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the  excciRve 
tranfmifEon  of  nervous  power  brings  on  two  kinds  of 
alteration  in  the  contractility  of  an  artery.  It  may  pro- 
duce increafed  contraction;  and  this  will  furely  be  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  a  diminution  of  that  force  at  accords  with 
this  remarkable  and  well-known  law  obferved  in  con- 
tractile fibres  over  the  whole  body;  that  they,  having 
enertcd  their  function  beyond  a  certain  point,  lofe  their 
contractility  for  a  given  time.  Again  ;  the  nature  of  tbe 
nervous  impreflion  may  be  fuch  as  to  weaken  or  directly 
impair  the  contractility  of  the  veflel,  and  thus  diftentioa 
of  the  arteries  may  occur  without  any  previous  contrac- 
tion. 

The  alterations  induced  by  the  bad  quality  of  the 
blood  will  be  of  the  fame  two  kinds;  a  direct  diminution 
or  direct  increafe  of  the  contraftility  of  the  veflel ;  the 
former  being  lefs  uniformly  followed  by  the  latter  Itate 
than  when  it  arifesfrora  nervous  influence.  Thefe  fact* 
form  tbe  bads  of  our  theory. 

It  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  reafoning  with  re- 
gard to  the  date  ot  veflels  in  inflammation  bas  been 
thought  to  be  overthrown  by  fome,  becaufe  it  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  various  appearances  and  products  ; 
at  of  inflammation,  the  different  cutaneous  phlogofes, 
eryfipela*,  terminations  in  gangrene,  ulceration,  Sec. 
And  thefe  authors  have  talked  of  various  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation j  as  that  arifing  from  different  morbid  poifoiit, 
&c.  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  do  not  take  inflammation 
in  this  wide  fenfe  :  all  we  know  of  the  function  of  tbe 
vafcular  fyftem  of  red  blood  demonftrates  that  this  lyf- 
tem  it  capable  only  of  a  change  of  the  contractility  of 
its  veflel*  ;  and  no  diminution  or  increafe  (and  diminu- 
tion or  increafe  are  the  only  changet  in  contractility  of 
which  we  can  form  any  clear  notion)  will  account  lor  a 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  inflammation.  We  mud 
therefore  look  to  the  fecernent  fyftem  for  the  various 
forms  of  inflammation  ;  and,  though  the  little  we  know 
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of  thefe  veflels  keep*  ut  HSU  mnch  in  the  dark  on  the 

fubject,  yet  the  phenomena  in  quedion  admit  of  our 
forming  plaufible  and  general  deductions  from  the  in- 
ferred properties  of  tbe  white  veflels.  Indeed  the  effcts 
of  inflammation  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
fecretion  carried  on  in  particular  part*.  Thus,  when 
inflammation  is  feared  in  a  mucous  furface,  (i.  e.  on  a 
furface  poflefling  veflel*  which  fecrete  and  pour  out  mu- 
cus,) an  increafed  quantity  of  mucous  fluid  will  be 
poured  out.  When  a  furface  upon  which  exhatantt  open 
(or,  in  other  words,  a  ferout  furface)  it  the  feat  of  in- 
flammation, that  date  is,  in  many  inftance*.  followed  by 
increafed  flow  from  thofe  veflel*.  The  irritated  date  of 
the  nervet  alone  would  difpofe  tbe  exhalant*  to  give 
paflage  to  an  increafed  quantity  of  fluid  (  and  the  fame 
effect  might  refult  from  Ample  plethora.  There  are 
other  Auidt  which  are  the  products  of  fuch  veflels  at  art 
fttuated  in  an  inflamed  part.  At  the  blood  furnifoes  the 
materials  for  all  fuch  fluids,  fo  will  tbe  plethoric  date  of 
the  blood-vcflcls,  during  inflammation,  furnifh  an  in- 
creafed quantity  of  thofe  materials,  while  the  reparation 
of  tbem  from  the  blood  it  influenced,  or  produced,  by 
the  Hate  of  the  nerves.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  we  have 
drong  evidence  that  the  fecerncnts  are  tbe  parts  pecu- 
liarly affected,  while  the  date  of  the  capillaries  is  the 
fame;  fo  that  we  may  conclude,  that  inflammation  is  in 
all  part*  and  ftructure*  the  fame;  i.e.  a  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries,  while  its  various  appearances  arife  from 
tbe  changes  which  tbe  fecernent*  undergo,  whether  that 
change  be  in  the  pouring-forth  of  unnatural  products, 
or  affimilating  and  retaining  thofe  products  in  their  cavi- 
ties. In  other  word*,  that  variety  of  fecretion*  it  the 
concomitant,  not  the  cffential,  circumftance  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  fame  notion  may  be  extended  to  furfaces  in 
which  fecretion*  are  not  poured  out,  but  depofited  in  the 
cellular  fubflance ;  a*  cryfipelai,  and  various  unbroken 
cutaneous  defxdationt. 

We  have  faid,  that  diftended  capillaries  and  the  ex- 
treme fenfibility  of  nerve*  account  tor  the  four  local 
phenomena  of  inflammation— heat,  rednefs,  fwe11ing,and 
pain.  We  mud  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  deten- 
tion of  the  capillaries  is,  a*  Dr.  Haftingt  has  ftiow  n.  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  increafed  action  or  excitement,  in 
which  the  veflels  are  fmaller,  and  contract  probably  with 
greater  frequency.  This  i*  fo  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  H. 
that  we  (hall  not  relate  hi*  experiment*  or  repeat  hi*  ob- 
fervations,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  ferie*  of  experi- 
ments which  he  bas  publilhed  (on  bronchitis)  ;  the  fact 
is  of  importance,  fince  it  (how*  that  excitement,  which 
we  have  been  wont  to  confider  a  minor  fpecies  of  inllam- 
mation,  i*  really  an  oppofite  procef*. 

The  difcuflion  of  the  general  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  and  tbe  buny  appearance  of  the  blood,  re- 
quires us  to  (how  in  what  the  dale  denominated  Jrttr 
confifts,  how  it  is  connected  with  local  inflammation,  and 
how  a  general  change  in  the  quality  of  the  circulating 
fluids  arifes,  from  the  local  inflammation  or  from  the 
general  difturbance. 

With  regard  to  the  altered  quality  of  the  blood,  this 
fluid,  taken  from  a  patient  labouring  under  inflammation, 
exhibit*  peculiar  appearances.  The  blood,  when  it  hat 
e fcaped  out  of  the  living  veflels,  fpontaneoufly  feparate* 
into  two  diftinct  parts,  the  ferum  and  the  cralfamentum. 
The  l3lt  is  a  compound  fubflance,  confiding  chiefly  of 
coagulating  lymph  and  red  globule*,  the  molt  heavy  in- 
grcdients  in  the  blood.  Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
blood  taken  away  from  perfon*  affected  with  inflamma- 
tion, is  longer  in  coagulating,  and  coagulates  more  firm- 
ly, than  when  drawn  from  people  in  other  circumftance*  r 
hence  the  red  globule*,  which  are  very  heavy,  not  being 
fo  foon  entangled  in  the  lymph,  defcend  by  tbeir  graviry 
more  deeply  from  it*  furface,  which,  being  in  thi*  man- 
ner more  or  lef*  diverted  of  tbe  red  colouring  matter,  is, 
from  its  appearance,  termed  tbe  buffg  coat,  or  infiammaiury 
cruji.   The  firmer  and  more  compact  coagulation  of  the. 
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lymph  comprelTes  oat  in  unufual  quantity  of  fcrum 
from  it,  and  the  furfacc  of  the  fny  blood,  as  it  it  fre- 
quently called,  is  often  formed  into  a  hollow,  the  edges 
being  drawn  inwards.  Thefe  changes  in  tlie  blood  are, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  more  infallible  proof  of  the  exigence  of 
inflammation  than  tbe  pulfe  itlelr.  In  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, the  patient  fometimet  frems  to  Ik  in  the  moll 
feeble  Hate,  and  the  pulfe,  abftraflcdly  considered,  would 
rather  induce  the  practitioner  to  employ  tonics  and  fti- 
mulanti  than  evacuations  ;  but,  Should  the  continuance 
or  exafperation  of  the  difordcr,  or  any  other  reafon,  lead 
the  furgeon  to  ufe  the  lancet,  then  the  huffy  rout,  the  ron- 
eorr  Jarfute  of  the  blood,  and  ihe  t«rge  yuun/i'v  ofj'frum, 
clear  away  all  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation. It  is  important,  therefore,  always  to  infpect  the 
blood  after  it  is  cooled,  with  a  view  to  i lie  detection  of 
this  unnatural  (late.  But  every  prafiitioner  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  a  few 
anomalous  constitutions,  the  blood,  taken  away  by  the 
lancet,  always  exhibits  the  foregoing  peculiarities,  though 
inflammation  may  not  prevail. 

The  above  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  has 
never  been  accounted  for.  As  it  is  only  obfervable  in 
conftitutions  where  fome  fource  of  nervous  irritation  is 
preCent,  we  Should  be  inclined  to  refer  its  appearance  to 
that  irritation.  We  (hall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  fbow 
how  important  a  part  nervous  excitement  plays  in  deve- 
loping the  phenomena  of  fever  i  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that,  while"  inflammation  is  merely  local,  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  Rate  of  blood  in  general  j  but  no 
fooner  has  fever  become  eltablifhed,  than  the  blood  exhi- 
bits the  buffy  coat.  Now,  in  the  inttancc  of  pregnancy, 
it  will  be  allowed  on  all  Sands,  that  the  gravid  uterus  is 
a  perpetual  fource  of  nervous  irritation  to  molt  females  ■, 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  thofe  anomalous  conlii- 
tutions  in  whom  this  appearance  has  been  always  met 
with  have  been  perfons  who  exhibited  exceflive  lenlibility 
in  the  nervous  lyftcm,  or  were,  in  other  words,  of  the 
nervous  temperament. 

The  action  of  the  nervous  fyftem  may  produce  this 
change  in  the  blood  by  the  difproportionate  evacuation 
of  tlie  elements  of  the  blood,  as  in  exceflive  (ecretion, 
or  by  the  undue  retention  of  fome  of  thefe  parts  ;  both 
of  thefe  disturbances  being  of  courfc  effected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nerves  on  tbe  lecreting  vcflels.  The  prefent 
state  of  our  knowledge  docs  not  permit  us,  however,  to 
mow  in  what  Structures  this  conjectured  deprivation  or  re- 
tention is  effected. 

In  considering  the  next  general  fymptom  of  inflamma- 
tion./eter,  we  Shall  enter  into  a  foil  account  of  the  febrile 
ftate,  both  idiopathic  and  ariling  from  this  aAion,  or,  as 
it  is  termed  by  furgeons,  Symptomatic  fever.  We  have 
gone  fo  far  into  the  fubjeft  of  inflammation,  becaufc  it 
was  neceflary  to  tbe  right  undemanding  of  the  febrile 
phenomena  we  have  next  to  explain.  Thefe  general 
views  having  been  taken,  we  (hall  trace  tbe  various  forms 
inflammation  exhibits  in  the  different  Structures,  and  the 
different  changes  in  fecretion  which  accompany  it,  when 
fpeaking  of  Phlogotica,  the  fecond  order  of  this  clafs. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  no  general  definition  of 
fever,  capable  of  embracing  all  its  varieties,  has  been 
given.  A  general  alteration  is  found  in  the  organic, 
oftentimes  in  the  animal,  functions,  the  former  fullering 
tbe  firft  changes.  The  Sanguineous  and  mufcular  fyf- 
teras  arealfo  altered  j  and,  when  the  d/feafe  is  established, 
all  the  functions  feem  impeded  together.  This  Abatement, 
that  fever  confifts  in  an  alteration  folely  of  al molt  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  is,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  extremely 
vague  j  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  will  embrace  all  the 
varieties  of  fever;  for  cafes  are  recorded  where  the  heat 
was  not  exalted  without  the  pulfe  being  fenfibly  aug- 
mented, and  vice-verfa ;  and  fo  on  of  every  other  func- 
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Order  I.  Pvrectica,  [»nf3»t,Gr.  from«rt>f,£re.]  Fevers. 

Here  we  have  the  heat  and  number  of  the  pulfe  preter- 
naturally  augmented  j  ufually  preceded  by  rigor,  and 
followed  by  pcrfpiration ;  pains  fixed  and  wandering  ; 
laflitude,  debility  of  mind  and  of  the  voluntary  mulcles. 

In  our  introduction  we  have  mentioned  fome  of  the 
mott  remarkable  opinions  at  to  the  eflential  nature  of  fe- 
ver. The  (peculations  of  Brown  and  Darwin  were  no- 
ticed j  and  many  have  arifen  fincet  but  there  are  few  which 
we  now  deem  worth  detailing.  The  firft  which,  from  the 
ftrong  fa  its  by  which  it  is  fupported,  is  deferving  of  no* 
tice,  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck.  We  (hall  copy 
from  the  article  Fever  of  Dr.  Reel's  Cyclopedia,  Dr. 
Biteman't  (this  gentleman  being  underltood  to  be  the 
writer  of  that  article)  expofition  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck's 
theory,  and  his  luminous  objections  j  referving  our  own 
remarks  for  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  L'iuiierbutk't  /'A<vrv.— Fever  hat  ufually  been  called 
a  grirr„t  difeafe,  affecting  all  the  functions,  in  contra- 
diltinction  from  local  difeafes,  in  which  Ibme  particular 
organ  is  the  primary  feat  of  the  diforder,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  other  functions  are  fecondary  or  fyrnptom- 
atic. But  Dr.  Clutterbuck  denies  the  exiftence  of  ge- 
neral difeafe,  and  maintains  that  all  general  or  extenlive 
derangement  of  tbe  animal  fyftem  is  referrihle  to  local 
derangement  in  fome  one  organ.  The  organ  univerfally 
affected  in  all  the  varieties  of  idiopathic  lever,  which 
differ  but  in  degree,  as  well  as  in  thofe  which  arife  front 
fpecific  contagion,  as  .malignant  fore  throat,  fcarlet  fe- 
ver, Small  pox,  &c.  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  brein. 
This  is  manifelt,  be  contends,  from  the  fymptoms,  ai 
the  head-ache,  the  depreflion  of  (trength,  and  other  de- 
rangement of  the  animal  functions,  the  delirium,  the 
tremors,  failure  of  vilion,  &c.  It  it  manifelt  from  the 
nature  of  the  remote  caufes  which  aft  chiefly  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyflem,  as  intoxication,  fear,  grief,  and 
other  paliions,  external  irritation,  not  to  mention  miaf- 
inata  and  contagion,  of  the  operation  of  which  wc  are 
ignorant ;  as  well  as  from  the  prcdifpofing  caufes,  which 
probably  confiit  in  a  deficiency  of  fenlibility,  as  in  idiots, 
negroes,  old  people,  and  infants ;  but  it  is  more  particu- 
larly manifelt  from  the  coniequences  of  fever,  whether 
alter  recovery,  or  after  death,  afcertained  in  the  latter 
cafe  by  diflection.  Among  the  confequenccs  of  fever, 
which  are  not  uncommon  after  recovery,  are  an  impaired 
condition  of  tbe  fenfes  ;  fuch  as  deafnefs,  imperfect  vi- 
fion,  depraved  tafte  (  paralytic  affections,  or  convullivc 
complaints,  as  epileply  and  chorea  ;  derangement  or  lofs 
of  the  mental  powers,  fuch  as  melancholy,  great  irrita- 
bility of  mind,  lofs  of  memory,  or  even  complete  fatuity. 
The  confequences  obferved  on  diflection,  after  death 
occafioned  by  fever,  arc  frequently  vifible  difeafe  of  tbe 
brain,  of  which  feveral  examples  are  quoted  by  the  au- 
thor. He  then  proceeds  to  (how,  that  the  local  affection 
of  tbe  brain,  thus  manifelt,  is  in  fact  inflammation  of  that 
organ  }  or  that  fever,  therefore,  "  is  nothing  left  than  a 
fpecies  of  phmitu,  or  topical  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  would  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  Vhltgma- 
fite,  with  pleurify, enteritis,  and  other  fyrnptomatic  fevers: 
but,  as  l'krtniti*  haa  been  generally  applied  to  a  particu- 
lar form  of  inflammation  of  the  braiq,  and  implies  deli- 
rium, which  does  not  always  occur  in  fever,  although 
it  is  a  frequent  fymptom,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  propofes  the 
term  Encephalitu  as  the  denomination  for  fever.  The 
arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  tbe  notion  that  tbe  topi- 
cal affection  of  tbe  brain,  in  fever,  is  inflammation,  are, 
s.  The  analogy  between  the  fymptoms  of  fever  and  thofe 
of  inflammation,  vis.  pain,  heat,  throbbing,  acute  fenfi- 
bility,  &c.  being  common  to  both.  x.  The  occafional 
buff  of  the  blood  in  both.  3.  The  Similarity  of  feveral 
of  the  exciting  caufes  of  both.  4.  Tbe  occafional  alter- 
nation of  fever  with  inflammation.  5.  The  analogy  in 
regard  to  the  cure  of  the  two  difeafe*  generally,  as  by 
means  of  blood-letting,  vomiting,  fweating,  purging, 
bliftcring,  and  tbe  application  of  cold.  6.  The  fymptoms 
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of  fever  not  being  diftingui  (Viable,  on  the  whole,  from 
tboSe  which  belong  to  phrenitis,as  dcScribcd  by  authors. 
?.  That  the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  discovered 
by  difleflion,  is  foch  as  implied  previous  infliromation. 

'« In  the  firft  place,"  fays  Dr.  Bateman,  "  Dr  Clutter- 
buck,  like  other  theorifts  enamoured  of  a  favourite  doc- 
trine, appears  to  have  laid  too  great  ftreSs  upon  thole 
phenomena  which  fupport  that  doctrine,  and  to  have 
conceded  lefs  to  oppofing  facts  than  they  are  entitled  to 
claim.  Hence,  in  retracing  the  delineations  of  fever,  in 
the  words  of  the  moft  creditable  writers,  he  hat  diftin- 
gtiiflied  by  italics  all  thofe  figns  which  indicate  derange- 
ment of  the  encephalon,  by  which  they  are  m.idcto  It.ind 
the  moft  prominent  features  in  the  picture.  Hence,  alfo, 
he  has  aflumed  the  pofition,  that  the  derangements  of 
the  natural  and  vital  functions,  which  are  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  as  univerfal  concomitants  of  fever  as  the  dis- 
order* of  the  animal  functions,  are  nevertheless,  in  all 
cafes,  fecondary  fymptoms, originating  from  the  primary 
affection  of  the  brain.  Thus  the  nauSea,  the  vomiting, 
the  total  lofs  of  appetite  and  of  the  digeftive  power,  are 
believed  to  be  always  Sympathetic  of  the  affection  of  that 
organ;  fo  likewife  is  the  quickened  aftion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  of  the  reSpiration.  That  this,  however, 
is  a  gratuitous  afl'umption,  may  be  (hown,  t.  By  attending 
to  the  very  hiftorics  which  Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  quoted, 
in  which  the  occurrence  of  the  deranged  condition  of 
the  ftomach  is  as  conftantly  mentioned  as  that  of  the 
diforder  of  the  encephalon.  a.  By  obfervinrr,  that  the 
fympathy  between  the  brain  and  the  ftomach  is  perfectly 
reciprocal;  fo  that  the  brain  Suffers  in  fympathy  with 
the  ftomach,  not  lefs  manifeflly  than  the  ftomach  with 
the  brain,  j.  By  remarking,  that  the  fymptoms  of  dis- 
ordered ftomach  are  capable  of  being  relieved  or  re- 
moved, while  the  Suppoled  caufe  (affection  of  the  brain) 
remains ;  the  third  being  allayed,  and  the  ficknefs  re- 
moved, by  changing  the  ftate  of  rhefkin  only,  the  former 
by  moiftening  it  with  water,  the  latter  by  exciting  Sweat, 
as  obferved  by  Sydenham.  Whence  Drs.  Cullen  and 
Darwin  feem  to  be  rather  jollified  in  attributing  the  de- 
rangeroent  of  the  ftomach,  when  it  is  affected  Secondarily, 
more  frequently  to  its  fympathy  with  the  ftatcof  the  (km 
than  of  the  brain. 

"  Farther,  the  connexion  of  many  of  the  leading  fymp- 
toms with  fome  diforder  of  the  brain,  or  common  tento- 
rium, i*  admitted  by  all,  and  equally  favours  the  hypo- 
thec's of  the  other  authors,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Clutter- 
huckt  Since,  whether  the  brain  is  primarily  or  Seconda- 
rily affected,  certain  phenomena  in  the  nervous  ly Item 
routt  necefl'arily  enfue.  We  have  juft  ftated  fome  rea- 
tons  for  believing  that  it  is  often  thus  Secondarily  affect- 
ed ;  and  it  now  remains  to  offer  our  reafons  for  fuppofing 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain,  when  it  dors  occur  in 
fever,  (to  which  we  cannot  confider  it  as  effential,)  is 
commonly  Secondary  likewife. 

"  The  firft  (yinptom*  of  the  affection  of  the  brain  are 
by  no  means  thofe  which  indicate  inflammation  or  un- 
o'iual  excitement  of  the  SenSorium;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  Such  as  indicate  an  oppolite  ftate,  which  Dr. 
Cullen  has  termed  atony  and  totlapfe,  and  Dr.  Darwin 
torpor  ;  the  head-ache  itfelf,  according  to  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Fordyce,  is  altogether  diftinct  from  the  head-ache 
of  inflammatory  excitement,  or  of  the  hot  ftagc.  Any 
tymptotns  that  can  be  interpreted  as  indications  of  local 
inflammation*,  Such  a*  rednef*  of  the  eves,  protrufion  of 
the  features,  flu  (bed  countenance,  throbbing  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  even  delirium,  are  the  appearance*  belonging  to 
a  lubfequcnt  period  of  the  fever.  But  at  this  fublequent 
period,  inflammatory  congeftions  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  other  vifcera,  if  not  So  frequently,  at  lead  not  unfre- 
quently;  as  in  the  ftomach,  for  example,  the  inieflinet, 
the  lungs,  and  other  organs.  This  fact  has  been  noticed 
by  many  phyfician*  of  accurate  observation.  Riverius 
long  ago  remarked,  that  acute  and  malignant  fevers 
Icarcely  ever  occur  unaccompanied  by  inflammation  in 


fome  one  of  the  vifcera ;  and  be  ha*  ftated  in  another 

place  in  moft  diflinci  termt,  that  we  ought  afliduoufly  to 
rccullect,  that  all  thofe  fevers,  with  which  local  inflam- 
mation is  conjoined,  are  not  Symptomatic,  but  often  idio- 
pathic, and  that  the  inflammation  Supervenes,  not  being 
the  c.iule  but  the  confcqucnce  of  the  fever;  qu*  frbrtut 
ifiam  qon  tffiril,  fid  illi  potiut  Junrdanta  rfl.  Thus,  he 
adds,  '  We  frequently  obferve  in  practice,  that  patients 
labour  under  continued  fever  for  a  day  or  two  before 
pain  of  the  Side  and  other  fymptoms  of  pleuril'y  appear; 
thus  alfo  many  perfons  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  fe- 
ver fall  into  inflammation  of  the  brain,  S.C.  Sic  nnti* 
frequenter  in  k/m  pratlUo  vidtre  licel  trg'olvntn,  ab  initia 
Jrltrt.  continual  tubiirantft  per  stnaiw  nut  utterawi  tiicm 
ouqmi  dolor  laleriM  et  aha  ptcuritidit  Ji/ena  appurrant :  fie 
multi  tenia  vet  i/uarla  Jebtu  die  in  phrenitidem  iacidumt, 
iff.'  (River.  Prax.  Med.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  i.)  Dr.  Donald 
Monro,  whofe  teftimony  on  Subjects  of  morbid  anatomy 
is  of  confiderable  weight  with  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  remarks, 
when  Speaking  of  malignant  fever,  that  •  this  fever  oc- 
cafions  in  general  more  or  leSs  redneSs  (I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  properly  call  it  true  acute  inflammation)  of 
the  membranes  ;  and  the  Sebriie  matter  is  apt  to  Sail  on 
particular  parts,  and  there  to  create  abStefles,  particu- 
larly in  tbc  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  glandular  organs.* 
(TreatiSe  on  Military  Holp.  vol.  i  p.  i-,7.  and  Dr. 
Clutterbuck's  Treatife,  p.  17a.)  Observations  to  tin*  ef- 
fect might  beeafily  multiplied,  and  we  have  already  enu- 
merated Several  in  a  former  part  of  this  artide.  Ir  is 
Somewhat  Angular,  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  quotes 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Monro,  ftiould  deem  it  favourable  to 
his  hypothefis  of  exclufive  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; 
fince  it  obvioully  proves  an  equal  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion in  other  organs,  if  it  proves  any  tbing.  Now,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that,  if  fever  depends  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  is  merely  fymptomatic  of  Such 
a  ftate,  this  ftate  muft  be  always  prtfent,  when  the  Symp- 
toms of  fever  occur;  one  clear  negative  example  is  Surely 
fatal  to  the  theory.  Dr.  Beddoes  colieeted  a  conliderahie 
quantity  of  evidence  from  the  hiftorics  of  difl'ect  i»»n?, 
made  during  the  prevalence  of  Several  epidemic  fever*  on 
the  continent;  from  which  it  is  proved,  indeed,  tbat 
congeltion,  or  fome  other  morbid  appearance,  was  fre- 
quently oblerved  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes;  but  it 
is  alio  (bowing,  that  abfeefles,  gangrene,  or  other  marks 
of  inflammation,  were  not  Ids  frequently  found  in  the 
vifcera  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in 
the  ftomach  and  liver.  Thefe  fatf  s  we  have  detailed, 
when  Speaking  of  the  confequences  of  fatal  fevers,  a* 
discovered  by  difl'eclion  ;  and  it  is  unneccflary  to  repeat 
them  here.  Dr.  Beddoes  is  fairly  led  (Suppofing  the  tail* 
accurately  represented)  to  this  inference,  that,  in  idiopa- 
thic fever,  flic  ftomach  and  contiguous  parts  have  been 
found  more  conftantly  and  more  deeply  affected  with  in- 
flammation, than  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  (Re- 
Searches,  Anatomical  and  Practical,  concerning  Fever, 
&c.  by  T.  Beddoes,  M.  D.  publiftied  in  1807  )  But,  left 
the  teliimony  of  authors  of  little  note  may  be  qucllioned, 
we  (hall  quote  that  of  one  of  the  moft  able  and  experi- 
enced of  our  hofpital-phylicians,  Dr.  Lind  of  Haflar. 
Speaking  of  a  deltructive  contagious  typhus,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  French  fleet  in  1757,  he  fays,  *  the  Symp- 
toms of  the  fever  were  the  fame  as  we  have  already  given 
in  tbe  description  of  the  gaol-diftemper.  On  diffecfion, 
the  brain  of  thofe  who  died  was  found  perfcfllif  found, 
though  during  their  ficknefs  the  head  had  always  leeioed 
greatly  affected  1  in  two  cafe*  only, out  of  twenty  which 
were  infpected,  the  blood-veft'els  of  it  appeared  a  little 
enlarged.  The  lungi  were  generally  found  gorged  with 
blood,  and  Seemed  to  have  a  gangrenous  difpodtion.  The 
abdvnun  more  immediately  Suffered  by  the  diScafe,  parti- 
cularly the  liter,  Jiumnch,  and  intrjlinct ;  in  the  intellines 
there  was  often  found  a  green  otfenfive  liquor,  Sometimes 
worm:.'    (See  Lind  on  Fevers  and  Infections,  chap.  iv. 
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For  thefe  reafons  Dr.  B.  conclude!,  "  that  inflamma- 
tion occurs  only  occalionally  in  the  brain  ;  that  this  or- 
gan it  liable  to  inflammation  only  in  common  with  the 
•ther  vilcera;  and  that  inflammation  ii  in  all  the  organs 
a  fecondary  refult  of  fever,  and  not  it*  elTential  caufe. 
In  this  view  of  the  fubjcct,  all  the  arguments  from  ana- 
logy between  fever  and  inflammation,  which  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  has  brought  forward,  may  be  (and  indeed  mull  l>e) 
admitted  j  while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  add  no  weight 
to  bis  theory  j  for  the  analogy  is  equally  favourable  to 
the  notion  of  a  fecondary  as  of  a  primary  occurrence  of 
jnAammation.  And  we  cannot  but  oblerve,  before  we 
take  leave  of  tliefe  doctrines,  that  the  analogies  which 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  various 
fafts  which  we  have  quoted  from  Riverius,  Monro,  Bed- 
does,  and  Lind,  tend  to  confirm  the  hypothefis  of  Dar- 
win, under  which  thefe  facts,  contradictory  as  they  are, 
to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  are  reduced  to  a 
perfect  confiflency."  It  may  be  added,  that  a  doctrine, 
according  molt  accurately  with  that  of  Dr.  CI.  is  taught 
by  Dr.  Ploucqtier,  in  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen. 

Now,  fpeculating  upon  this  contention  between  the 
two  moll  eminent  writers  on  the  fever  of  this  country,  it 
will  appear,  that  Dr.  Clutterbuck's  hypothefis  is  neither 
proved  by  himfelf  nor  refuted  by  his  antngonifl.  For, 
iucb  is  the  fympathy  between  all  parts  of  the  body,  that, 
if  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  produced,  a  general  in- 
created  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  occurs,  and  thofe 
parts  predifpofed  to  inflammation  will  take  on  that  ac- 
tion, or  inflammation  arifing  on  other  parts  will  as  furely 
dillurb  the  cerebral.  The  fuccefBon  of  fymptoms  docs 
not  overthrow  this  theory,  becaufe,  though  the  firft 
Jymptoms  denote  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  fuch  a 
hate  is,  according  to  a  law  before  laid  down,  moll  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  oppofite  Itate. 

To  the  teftimony  of  Lind  and  others,  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
objects,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  a  brain  perfectly  found  ;  and  the  changes  in  that  deli- 
cate ftrueture  muft  often  be  infcrutable;  and  bethinks 
that  few  perfons  die  without  fome  morbidity  of  the  brain. 
We  are  not,  however,  difpofed  to  advocate  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  (principally  for  the  laft  objec- 
tion, which  his  anfwer  does  not  overthrow),  but  to  fliow 
that  it  is  not  much  affected  by  the  arguments  in  queftion  ; 
and  wc  have  no  hcl-.ration  in  faying,  that,  w  hetherasacaufc 
or  a  conlcqucnce,  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  more  gene- 
rally found  in  the  fevers  of  this  country  than  anyothrrkind 
of  teflon,  as  indeed  we  mould  naturally  expect  to  And  in 
civilized  fociety,  where  the  brains  of  the  inhabitants  are 
tor  the  moll  part  in  a  Hate  of  unnatural  excitation.  We 
fnould  therefore  pay  thegreatcft  attention  (at  leall  in  fe- 
vers of  tbis  country)  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation 
the  brain. 

With  refpect  to  the  gnffric  origin  of  fever,  hinted  at  by 
Dr.  Bateman  in  the  preceding  extract,  and  which  when 
firft  promulgated  obtained  few  fupporters;  it  is  remark- 
able, that  it  is  now  believed  in  (with  fome  modification) 
by  many  of  the  molt  eminent  continental  pathologifts, 
among  the  firft  of  whom  is  Brouflais.  This  author  con- 
ceives that  the  plague,  and  all  varieties  of  fever,  whe- 
ther adynamic,  ataxic,  typhous,  or  yellow,  are  nothing 
elfe  than  various  fpecies  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  llomach  and  final!  intetfines,  differing 
in  tbeir  degrees  of  violence,  as  well  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  patient,  as  thecaufes  which  may  have 
produced  them.  M.  Brouflais  terms  thefe  maladies,  gnf. 
iro-emUrUrs,  not  becaufe  be  believes  that,  in  all  cafes,  the 
llomach  and  inteflines  are  irritated  in  the  fame  degree,  but 
becaufe  the  affection  which  commences  almoft  constantly 
in  tbe  firft  of  thefe  organs  is  quickly  propagated  to  the 
lecond  ;  and  from  the  curative  indications  being  the  fame, 
whatever  may  be  the  part  moll  violently  affected.  He 
endeavour*  to  point  out,  from  the  fymptoms,  the  princi- 
pal feat  of  irritation  in  the  different  ftage*  of  tbe  difeafe. 
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When  it  is  violent,  and  has  continued  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  he  has  conftantly  obferved  that  it  has  been  com- 
municated throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Superior 
portion  of  the  digeflive  canal.  The  large  inteflines  are, 
however,  ordinarily  free  from  diforder;  and,  when  they 
are  implicated,  the  particular  fymptoms  give  notice  of  it 
to  the  attentive  practitioner.  In  proof  of  this  theory, 
Broulf.iij  aflerts  that  all  the  modifications  of  the  gnjlra- 
fpltritii  prcfent  the  following  fymptoms  i  lofs  of  appe- 
tite ;  more  or  lefs  of  urgent  third;  on  the  centre  of  the 
tongue  a  coating,  which  is  variable  in  thicknefs,  denfity, 
and  colour;  and,  about  the  point  and  lateral  parts  of 
that  organ,  a  rednefs  that  varies  in  colour  from  a  rofe- 
tint  to  the  moll  fiery  hue:  appearance*  always  noticed 
by  authors  who  have  written  of  fever,  but  which  M. 
Brouflais  considers  as  moll  pofiiive  and  conltant  Cgns  of 
gaftric  irriution.  The  heat  of  the  flcin  being  increafed, 
particularly  about  the  abdomen  and  the  ep?g»lfric  region, 
and  its  conveying  a  fenf.ition  of  roughnefs  to  the  hand, 
is  generally,  according  to  this  author,  the  effect  of  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  morbid  actions,  manifefted  in  tbe  nerve*  and  the 
brain,  as  depreflion  of  fpirits,  raorofity,  cephalalgia,  even 
the  mod  profound  ftupor  and  depreflion  of  tbe  nervous 
power,  or,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  molt  furious  delirium, 
are  confutered  to  he  therelult  of  fympathy  with  the  llo- 
mach and  fmall  inteflines ;  as  alfo  the  violent  and  almoft 
inlupportable  pains  in  the  joint*  which  attend  fom* 
fevers. 

In  examining  the  moil  frequent  caofe*  of  febrile  djf- 
eafes,  M.  Brouflais  thinks  we  find  evidence  of  exitling 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
final!  inteflines,  becaufe  tbofe  caufes  ad,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  digeflive  fyllem.  Thus,  repeated 
errors  of  regimen,  the  ingeltioii  of  acrid  and  irritating 
fubltances,  the  influence  of  putrid  miafmata,  &c.  appear 
in  the  firft  order  i  amongll  thoh;  of  the  fecond  may  be 
counted  thole  miafmata  which,  being  received  into  the 
fy Item  through  the  fkin,  or  by  the  refpiratory  or  digeflive 
orgnns,  always  evince  their  influence  on  the  latter;  cx- 
ctflive  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  which  excite*  the  fkin, 
and  fym pathetically  the  Itomich  and  fmall  inteflines,  &c. 
Moreover,  gaftric  irritation,  as  all  author*  have  obferved, 
is  very  often  the  precurfor  of  gnjiriiit,  in  the  common 
application  of  this  term,  or  of  gaftric,  mucous,  and  atax- 
ic fever*,  which  fuccced  each  other  in  the  above  order 
in  the  fame  individual.  The  caufe*  that  produce  typhiu, 
yellow  fever,  and  plague,  fometime*  confine  their  influ- 
ence to  the  determination  of  a  flight  degree  of  gaftric  ir- 
ritation. In  the  progreflive  increafe  of  the  fymptoms 
which  characterize  the  paflage  of  the  malady  from  the 
raoft  trifling  to  the  molt  violent  form,  Brouflais  thinks 
it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  obferve  any  exact  period  at 
which  the  affection  precifely  change*  in  it*  nature :  every 
thing,  on  tbe  contrary,  indicate*  that  it  is  the  fame  orga- 
nic leflon,  acquiring  more  intensity,  and  producing  more 
alarming  fympathetic  affection*.  Re  therefore  fees  no 
realbn  which  fhould  authorise  us  to  divide  tbe  collection 
of  fymptoms  into  two,  three,  or  more,  lections,  and  to  fay 
that  two  or  three  different  maladies  have  fucceeded  to 
each  other. 

From  the  effect*  of  medicine*,  which  may  lead  ns  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  difcafe*  be  Bill  fee*  further  cor- 
roboration of  tbe  theory  in  queftion.  Having  fhown  that 
antiphlogiftic  meafures  are  thofe  which  more  frequently 
fucceed  in  the  maladies  of  which  wc  treat,  and  that,  the 
fortunate  refult*  he  has  obtained  from  their  application 
are  beyond  any  com  pari  Ton  in  extent  with  the  fucceft  that 
ha*  enrued  from  contrary  mode*  of  treatment  j  he  rafhly 
infer*,  that  tonics  and  ftimulants  i  tvereate  the  febrile  com- 
motion, becaufe  they  ftimulate  the  inflamed  furface. 
But  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  the  theory  of  Brouflais  is 
drawn  from  his  nuraerou*  diffection*.  44  On  the  termi- 
nation of  gaftro-enteritis,  or  of  tbe  numerous  maladies 
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which  reprefent  the  different  degree*  of  that  affection, 
we  always  find  the  eonfcquences  of  inflammation  of  the 
digeftive  canal  j  but  the  aSpcct  and  nature  of  theSe  re- 
mains of  organic  irritation  prefent  feveral  varieties,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  contidcr.il>le  importance. 
When  the  diSeaSe  has  been  but  of  fhort  duration,  we 
Sometimes  find  the  tunics  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
injected  with  blood,  and  prefenting  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  even  on  their  external  furface,  a  roSe-co- 
loured  hue  that  is  not  n:itural  to  them,  without  difcover- 
ing  manifcli  inflammation  of  any  determined  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  (hows  that  thefe  org.ms 
have  been  the  feat  of  irritation  that  has  occafioned  an  in* 
ordinate  afflux  of  blood  to  thoSe  parts,  but  that  inflam- 
mation had  not  developed  itfelf.  We  may  compare  this 
Hate  to  that  of  apoplexy,  where  the  vcfl'cU  of  the  brain 
are  found  diflended  with  blood,  without  any  eflfufion 
having  taken  place.  It  would  not,  however,  be  right  to 
reprelent  to  ourftlves  the  mucous  membrane  as  little  co- 
loured with  blood  during  life  as  we  may  find  it  after 
death  :  the  tongue  is  very  often  of  a  bright  red  colour  in 
the  patient,  but  becomes  pale  and  dilcoloured  in  the 
dead  body.  It  feems  that  irritation  muft  have  conti- 
nued  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  to  render  the  co- 
lour of  the  parts  permanent  after  death  i  that  is  to  fay, 
to  combine  a  certain  quantity  of  the  red  fluid  with  their 
tiffue." 

In  general,  whatever  may  have  been  the  diforder  ob- 
ferved  in  the  fuperior  parti  of  the  intcftinal  canal,  the 
inferior  portion  (that  is,  the  large  inteftines)  is  unaf. 
fcftcd.  But,  when  gaftro-entetitis  has  been  accompa- 
nied with  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery,  we  find  traces  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  latter  parts  alfo  i  this  extent  and  compli- 
cation of  organic  lefion  constitutes  the  epidemic  dyfen- 
tery. 

A  theory  Similar  to  this  has  much  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. Dr.  Chapman,  profelTbr  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  (in  his  Elements  of  Therapeutics,) 
(tates,  that  "  fever,  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  is  always 
adifeafe  of  f/mpathtr,  having  the  primary  link  of  its  ulti- 
mately lengthened  "and  complex  chain  in  the  Itomach.  It 
is  upon  this  organ  that  contagion,  marfu-eflluvia,  and 
other  noxious  matters,  act ;  and  hence,  precifely  as  in 
the  cafes  of  poifon,  a  local  irritation  at  firft-  occurs, 
which,  if  not  at  once  arretted,  fpreads  itfelf,  by  multi- 
plying the  trains  of  morbid  affociation,  till  the  dlfeafc 
becomes  general,  involving  more  or  lefs  every  part  of  the 
animal  economy."  , 

Dr.  Harrifun  (in  the  Gulftonian  Lecture  for  the  year 
itao)  has  adopted  a  theory  identical  with  that  of  Brouf- 
fais.  He  fays,  "  Fever  I  confider  to  be  a  derangement 
of  certain  functions  of  the  body,  dependant  on  irritation 
of  fome  particular  part,  which  becomes  a  caufe  of  dis- 
turbance to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  by  means  of  the  Sym- 
pathy exifting between  its  Several  organs.  But  irritation 
of  any  part  will  not  give  rife  to  fever)  and  it  appears, 
that  it  is  irritation  01  one  organ  folcly  that  will  produce 
this  effect,  and  that  organ  is  the  aniCMt  membrant.  Tlx 
functions  deranged  in  fever  are  thole  of  the  Secretory  or- 
gans 1  hence  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  Secreted  fluids,  and 
the  alteration  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  From 
the  derangement  of  thefe  functions  arife  all  the  eSfential 
phenomena  of  fever.  The  increafed  frequency  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  dijinrbonct  of  the 
intellect,  which  ordinarily  accompany  it,  are  accidental 
phenomena,  and  are  not  neceflary  in  order  to  conttitute 
fever.  The  intellects  are  often  not  disordered  ;  aud  we 
not  unfrequently  obferve  typhous  fever  run  its  whole 
courfe  without  any  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

"Difturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  &  gene- 
ral attendant  on  all  Severe  febrile  diforder*,  and,  as  it  is 
here  Shown,  is.  an  effect  of  the  local  difeaSe  already  de- 
Scribed  ;  the  delirium  being  in  a  direS  ratio  with  the  in- 
Aasnutation  of  the  mucous  membrane*  ;  as  indicated  by 


the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  and  other  evidences  of  this 
ftate."  Dr.  H.  likewiSe  aflerti,  that  the  mod  ftrongly 
marked  caSes  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ftomach  often  commence  in  this  way.  The  pa- 
tient at  firlt  Suffers  an  inordinate  craving  for  food,  which 
is  not  immediately  removed  by  the  introduction  of  ali- 
ment into  the  ftomach  ;  it  however  ufualty  fubfides  in 
about  halS  an  hour  or  So;  but  it  re-appears  Soon  after- 
wards with  increafed  violence  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  as  a 
few  days,  especially  if  liimulating  food  is  taken,  it  be- 
comes a  Senfe  oS  abSolute  pain,  attended  with  nauSca, 
vomiting,  and  diSguft  for  every  kind  of  alimentary  mat- 
ter, except  cool  and  unirritating  liquids.  This  lias  of  ten 
been  obferved  in  yellow-Sever,  the  origin  of  which  is  one 
of  the  molt  Severe  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum.  The  diforder 
of  the  ftomach  above  defcribed  is  not  unfrequently  the 
only  Sign  of  the  approaching  difeafe  for  one  or  two  days  s 
and  we  may  often  witnefs  the  fame  circumstances  in  the 
feveral  forms  of  fever  that  occur  in  our  own  climate. 

«'  Fever  does  not  immediately  refult  from  irritation  of 
any  other  part.  We  find  extenfive  and  very  fevere  in- 
flammation of  fcrous  and  cellular  membranes,  and  of  the 
fibrous  and  bony  Structures,  and  no  fever  exifts  :  but,  if 
the  irritation  of  any  of  thofe  parts  be  participated  by  the 
mucous  membranes,  all  the  phenomena  of  fever  imme- 
diately appear." 

This  theory  has  been  by  fome  confounded  with  the  lu- 
minous one  of  Dr.  Jackfon ;  but  it  certainly  differ* 
widely  in  thjs  point.  Dr.  J  ickl'on  (hows  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  itomach  is  the  part  which  ordinarily  re- 
ceives the  imprcflion  of  contagious  effluvia,  and  that  the 
Same  membrane  does  frequently  take  an  inflammatory  ac- 
tion ;  but  he  is  far  from  aflerting  with  BroufTais  and  Har- 
rifon,  that  inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  the  eflential 
cauSc  of  fever;  i.  e.  that  without  which  it  cannot  exijt. 
Again,  M.  BroufTais  is  confeious  that  the  firft  imprefTion 
giving  rife  to  the  phenomena  of  fever  always  aftcfts  the 
mutant  membrane  t<J  the  jlumueh,  either  from  the  exciting 
caufe  having  been  immediately  applied  to  this  organ,  or 
from  its  fympathifing  with  fome  remote  part  in  a  ftate 
of  irritation  ;  and,  unlel's  Such  a  Sympathy  happens  in 
the  latter  caSe,  he  confiders  that  real  fever  cannot  ariSe. 
Dr.  Jackfon  equally  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  the  local 
origin  of  contagious  fever,  but  he  does  not  fix  this  ori- 
gin in  anv  part  excluSively;  and  he,  befides,  confiders 
that  thejiin  itfelf,  properly  Speaking,  or  the  cutaneous 
envelopment  ot  the  exterior  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  alimentary  canal, 
may  be  the  part  firft  affected ;  and  that  the  irritation  of 
this  organ  may  excite  in  the  fyftem  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  the  generic  term  fever  has  been  applied, 
without  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ftomach  being  ne- 
cefTarity  intended  in  the  production  of  the  feries  of 
fymptoms ;  though  he  dates  that  fuch  an  implication 
does  take  place  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  in- 
ftances. 

The  other  point  of  difference,  is  the  part  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  which  forms  the  medium  through  which  the 
Symptoms  are  developed  ;  though  the  reality  of  a  differ* 
ence  in  this  refpect  is  not  very  evident.  Dr.  Jackfon  de- 
signates it  as  the  fenfurium ;  by  which  it  appears  he  means 
the  cerebral  fyftem:  though  he  may  intend  only  to  Sig- 
nify the  principle  of  fen/ibility  generally,  without  Specify- 
ing the  particular  parti  in  which  it  may  be  fcated.  M. 
BroufTais  confiders  the  ganglionic  nerves  as  the  eflential 
organs  by  which  the  Sympathies  in  queflion  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  next  pathologift  whoSe  theory  of  fever  demands 
our  attention  is  Dr.  Nicholls.  We  quote  from  his  ex- 
cellent "  Pathology."  A  particular  and  methodic  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Symptoms  which  conftitute  the  Several  Stages 
of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  fyftem  which  is  thus 
termed,  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  early  Jl*g«  of  it 
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rtfultsfrom  "diminiflied  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem  j  diminiflied  action  of  the  heart  j  a  contracted  Sate 
of  the  fmall  arteries."  The  height  of  it,  from  •*  increafed 
fenfibility  of  the  nervoui  fyftem;  increafed  action  of  the 
heart ;  increafed  flow  of  blood  through  the  fmaller  arte- 
ries, the  oppofition  which  it  made  by  the  exertion  of  the 
contractile  power  of  thefe  veflets  being  overcome  by  the 
increafed  action  of  the  heart."  The  decline  from  "  di- 
miniflied fenlibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  enfeebled 
aclion  of  the  heart  ;  relaxed  ftate  of  the  fmall  arte- 
ries." 

The  refpective  dates  of  the  feveral  ftages  above  enume- 
rated, Dr.  Nicholl  conliders,  may  occur  in  either  of  the 
three  following  orders :  "  i.  Contraction  of  the  fmall 
arteries  ;  diminiflied  action  of  the  heart ;  torpor  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  a.  Diminiflied  action  of  the  heart}  tor- 
por of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  contraction  of  the  fmall  arte- 
ries, j.  Torpor  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  contraction  of 
the  fmall  arteries  ;  diminiflied  action  of  the  heart." 

Adverting  then  to  the  fubfequent  phenomena,  Dr. 
Nicholl  lays,  that  "  thefe  three  ftates  having  exifted  an 
uncertain  time,  a  new  order  of  ftates  arifes.  The  aSion 
of  the  heart  becomes  increafed,  increafed  fcnfibility  of 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  takes  place,  and  an  increafed  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  received  by  the  fmall  arteries.  Thefe 
three  changes  may  take  place  in  varied  order ;  for  in-" 
ftance  :  the  increafed  action  of  the  heart  may  firft  arife  : 
this  may  produce  a  removal  of  the  torpor  of  the  nervous 
fyftem;  and  it  may,  by  increafing  the  momentum  of  the 
blood,  overcome  the  refiftance  which  is  offered  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  contractile  power  of  the  fmall  arteries  to 
that  fluid.  Or,  tbe  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  may 
become  increafed;  and  to  this  altered  ft  ate  of  that  fyftem 
may  fucceed  increafed  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  more 
copious  flow  of  blood  through  the  fmall  arteries.  Or,  if 
the  contracted  ftate  of  the  fmall  arteries  give  way,  a 
more  free  and  powerful  action  of  the  heart  may  follow, 
and  the  torpor  of  the  nervous  fyftem  may  be  removed." 

The  ftates  which  produce  the  fymptoms  of  the  fecond 
ftage  of  fever  may,  then,  occur  in  either  of  the  three 
following  orders,  viz.  i.  Increafed  action  of  tbe  heart} 
increafed  flow  through  fmall  arteries;  increafed  fenfibi- 
lity of  nervous  fyftem.  %.  Increafed  fenfibility  of  nci- 
vous  fyftem  ;  increafed  action  of  heart ;  increafed  flaw 
through  fmall  arteries.  3.  Diminiflied  contraction  of 
fmall  arteries  ;  increafed  aaion  of  heart }  increafed  fenfi- 
bility of  nervous  fyftem. 

"  Having  arrived  thus  far  in  our  inquiry,  let  us  return 
to  the  ftates  which  produce  the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  ftage 
of  fever.  Let  us  fuppofc  a  cafe  in  which  increafed  con- 
traction  of  the  fmoll  arterict  is  the  firft  effect  of  the  pri- 
mary caiifc  of'fcver.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  refiftance  of. 
fertd  by  thofe  arteries  to  the  current  of  tbe  blood  may 
induce  an  obftructed  ftate  of  the  general  round  of  the 
circulation,  whence  will  enfue  a  turgid  condition  of  the 
larger  arterial  and  venous  trunks,  and  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart ;  and  from  thefe  effefls  will  arife  an  opprefled 
and  an  over-powered  ftate  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
The  obftructed  ftate  of  the  circulation  will  lead  to  a 
turgid  ftate  of  the  cerebral  blood-vcflels  ;  which  effect, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  a  free  fupply  by  thofe  vefl'els  of 
blood  which  hat  duly  undergone  the  pulmonic  procefs, 
will  induce  torpor  of  the  cerebral  ftructures,  and,  from 
the  torpid  ftate  of  thofe  ftructures,  as  well  as  from  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the  fmall 
arteries,  will  enfue  diminiflied  fenfibility  of  the  nerves 
in  general.  Thus  will  the  feveral  caufes  of  the  fymp- 
toms of  the  early  ftage  of  fever  be  prefent. 

"  The  action  of  the  heart,  at  firft  overpowered  by  the 
refiftance  offered  to  the  blood  by  the  fmall  arteries,  and 
ttill  more  enfeebled  in  confequence  of  the  diminiflied 
,  fenfibilitv  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  may  gradually  become 
increafed.  It  may  become  increafed,  poflibly,  from  its 
own  powers  of  contraction  having  Acquired  an  accumu- 
lation of  energy  during  its  opprtlVed  ftate,  or  in  conle- 
qurnceof  increafed  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  or 
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perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  owing  to  a,  diminution  of  the 
contraction  of  the  fmall  arteries,  and  a  confequent  dimi- 
nution of  oppofition  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  Should 
the  action  of  the  heart  become  increafed,  the  momentum 
of  the  blood  will  be  increafed,  and  confequently  the 
refiftance  offered  by  the  fmall  arteries  may  be  borne  down  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  freedom  of  the  circulation  will  be  re- 
ftored.  The  removal  of  the  obftructed  ftate  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  diftribution  of  an  increafed  quantity 
of  blood  throughout  the  nervous  fyftem  in  general,  will 
remove  the  caufes  of  torpor  of  that  fyftem.  Torpor  of 
the  cranial  brain  is,  in  many  inftances,  fucceeded  by  a 
degree  of  fenfibility  of  that  ftruclure  greater  even  than 
that  which  immediately  preceded  the  infenfible  ftate  of 
it.  This  is  conftantly  the  cafe  after  fleep.  So  alfo  an  in- 
fenfible ftate  of  the  nerves  in  general  is,  in  many  in- 
ftances, fucceeded  by  a  degree  of  fenfibility  greater  than 
that  which  immediately  preceded  the  infenfible  ftate.  In 
the  cafe  under  confideration,  then,  it  may  happen  that 
the  torpor  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ftage  of  fever 
may,  after  it  has  exifted  for  fome  time,  gradually  be  rc- 
folved  into  a  ftate  of  increafed  fenfibility.  The  pretence 
of  increafed  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  will  be 
followed  by  increafed  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  the 
flow  of  an  increafed  quantity  of  blood  through  the 
fmall  arteries.  Thus  may  thofe  ftates  be  formed  which 
give  rife  to  the  fymptoms  attendant  on  tlie^ecoiKi  Ji»ge 
of  fever. 

"  Supnofe  that  torpor  of  the  cerebral  ftructure  is  the 
firft  effect  of  tbe  primary  eaufc  of  fever.  Such  a  ftate  will 
give  rife  to  general  infenfibility:  The  action  of  the  heart 
will  be  diminiflied,  and  the  contraction  of  the  fmall  arterie* 
will  be  increafed.  The  increafed  contraction  of  thefe 
arteries  will,  as  we  have  fcen,  tend  to  produce  an  en- 
feebled action  of  the  heart ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  leads,  as  we  have  alio  feen,  to  increafed 
contraction  of  the  fmall  arteries.  Thus  may  the  caufes 
of  thofe  fymptoms  which  attend  the  early  ftage  of  fever 
be  prefent. 

"  If  the  torpor  of  the  cerebral  ftructures,  after  it  has 
exifted  for  an  uncertain  time,  fubfides,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  a  degree  of  fenfibility  even  greater  in  degree  than  that 
which  preceded  it,  fuch  new  condition  of  the  cerebral 
ftructures  will  be  attended  by  increafed  fenfibility  through- 
out the  nervous  fyftem  generally  1  increafed  quantity  of 
blood  will  flow  through  the  fmall  arteries.  Thus  thole 
ftates  will  be  eftablifhed  which  give  rile  to  the  fymptoms 
attendant  on  the  fecond  ftage  ot  fever. 

"  If  diminiflied  action  of  the  heart  be  the  firft 
effect  of  the  caufe  of  fever,  diminution  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  blood  will  enfue,  to  which  will  fucceed 
increafed  contraction  of  the  fmall  arteries  and  tor- 
por of  the  cerebral  ftructures,  and  confequently,  a  ge- 
neral diminution  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
And  thus  thofe  ftates  will  be  formed  which  produce  the 
fymptoms  of  t*e  early  ftage  of  fever. 

"  When  thefe  ftates  have  exifted  an  uncertain  time,  if, 
as  we  have  fuppofed,  the  heart  be  enabled,  from  chanuci 
which  take  place  within  itfelf  during  its  ftate  of  inacti- 
vity, to  act  with  a  degree  of  force  even  greater  than  be- 
fore; the  momentum  of  the  blood  will  be  increafed,  and 
the  refiftance  of  the  fmaller  arteries  will  be  overcome 
Tbe  torpor  of  the  cerebral  ftructures  will  be  removed, 
and  a  preternatural  degree  of  fenfibility  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures may  arife,  not  only  as  a  confequence  of  an  in- 
creafed flow  of  blood  through  their  blood-veffels,  but 
poflibly,  as  we  have  fuppofed,  as  a  confequence  of  the 
previous  ftate  of  torpor.  The  increafed  fenfibility  of  the 
cerebral  ftructures  will  induce  a  general  increafcof  fen- 
fibility throughout  the  nervous  fyftem,  ami  will  caufe 
the  action  of  tbe  heart  to  be  ftil)  more  forcibly  exerted. 
Thus,  in  various  ways,  thole  feveral  ftates  which  charac- 
terize the  fecond  ftage  of  fever  will  be  eftablifhed.  Du- 
ring the  exiftence  of  the  fecond  ftage  of  fev«r,  although 
an  increafed  quantity  of  blood  flows  through  the  fmall 
arteries,  yet  this  increafed  flow  appears  to  arife,  in  the 
3  F  generality 
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generality  of  cafes,  not  from  cefTation  or  diminution  of 
contraction  in  thole  veffel.,  lint  from  the  increafed  aftion 
of  the  heart  enabling  the  hi  >od  to  force  it»  way  into, 
a  ml  through,  theie  arteric*,  in  fpite  of  the  oppolition 
which  is  offered  by  their  contractile  power  to  ili.tt  floid. 
So  that,  in  the  fecond  ftage  of  fever,  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  continued  conult  and  ftrug<;le  between  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  the  contractile  power  of  the  (mall  arteries, 
the  balance  of  power  being  conltantly  in  favour  of  the 
former, 

"  We  now  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  laft  ftage, 
or  the  decline  of  fever.  We  obferve  that,  wheuever  a 
bigh  degree  of  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  has  ex- 
iftcd  for  Ibine  time,  it  is,  fooner  or  later,  fuccecded  by  a 
ftate  of  torpor,  the  degree  of  which  is  proportionate  to 
the  duration  and  the  degree  of  the  preceding  fenGbility. 
We  alfo  rind  that,  when  a  high  degree  of  aftion  has  been 
kept  up  for  fome  time  by  the  heart,  a  languid  aftion  of 
that  organ  lboner  or  later  fucceed* ;  the  degree  of  lan- 
guor being  proportionate  to  the  duration  and  the  degree 
of  the  preceding  ftrength  of  aftion.  When  a  high  de- 
grecof  refinance  to  the  momentum  of  the  blood  has  been 
ottered,  for  a  length  of  time,  bv  the  contraftile  power 
of  the  (mall  arteries,  the  exertion  of  that  power  will, 
looner  or  later,  become  enfeebled,  or  will  be  fufpended  ; 
the  diminution  of  that  exertion  being  proportionate  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  its  previous  activity. 

"We  have  traced  the  various  ways  in  which  thofe 
Dates  which  charaacrizc  the  fecond  flage  of  fever  may 
be  formed.  Let  us  luppofe  that,  in  either  of  thofe  ways, 
thefe  Itates  lave  been  produced.  The  high  degree  of 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  the  high  degree  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  heart ;  the  ftrong,  but  unavailing, 
reliilance  of  the  finall  arteries,  may  fevcrally  lad  an  un- 
<ertain  time.  The  natural  confequence  of  each  of  thefe 
Kates  will  be,  as  we  have  jult  feen,  the  formation  of  an 
oppotite  Hate.  The  high  degree  of  fenfibility  will  give 
place  to  torpor  ;  the  powerful  aftion  of  the  heart  will  fub- 
lide  into  feeble  contraction  ;  the  Itubborn  refiftance  of 
the  fmall  arteries  will  give  way.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  thefe  natural  confequences  are  precilely  the  occur- 
rences which  are  met  with  in  the  laft  ftage  offerer.  The 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  becomes  diminifhed  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  its  previous  in- 
creaie.  The  aftion  of  the  heart  becomes  feeble.  Both 
thefe  new  Kates  favour  the  increafe  of  each  other.  The 
contraction  of  the  fmall  arteries  gives  way;  the  Aruggle 
between  thefe  veflels  and  the  heart  is  at  an  end,  fo  that 
the  contraction  of  the  heart,  although  enfeebled,  may  ftill 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and 
thus  an  obstructed,  or  a  flagnant,  ftate  of  the  round  of 
the  circulation,  which  would  otherwifc  refult  from  the 
languid  aftion  of  the  heart,  may  be  prevented. 

"Jit  appears,  then,  that  both  in  the  firft  and  in  the  laft 
ftages  of  fever,  the  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  and 
the  aftion  of  the  heart  are  diminifhed  ;  while,  in  the 
early  Aage,  the  contraction  of  the  fmall  arteries  is  in- 
creafed  ;  whereas,  in  the  decline  of  fever,  it  is  diminifhed 
or  altogether  fufpended.  The  different  ftate  of  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  final]  arteries,  then,  appears  to 
constitute  the  leadingdiftinftion  between  thecharafter  of 
thefe  two  ftage*  of  fever.  From  the  refult  of  our  invefti- 
gation,  it  appears  that  the  Hates  which  characterize  the 
lecond  ftage  of  fever  are  the  confequences  of  thole  Itates 
which  uftier  in  fever;  and  that  the  itates  which  confti- 
tute the  third  ftage  are  the  natural  refults  of  thofe  which 
are  met  with  in  the  fecond  ftage.  It  follows  then  that 
the  itates  attendant  on  the  third  ftat;e,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  mark  the  fecpnd  ftage,  are  the  confequences  of 
thofe  ftates  which  appear  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fever." 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  juftnefs  of  thefe 
views  of  fever,  we  fJtatl  prefent  to  our  readers  a  hiftory 
of  thofe  phenomena.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  division  of  the  fevers  of  this  country 
into  fynocha,  fynochus,  and  typhus,  is  not  founded  in 


nature,  but  engendered  by  hypothetical  notions  in  the  • 
brain  of  Cullen.  On  this  account  we  fball  proceed  to 
fay,  that,  of  fevers  in  general,  the  commencement  is 
commonly  marked  by  fome  degree  of  languor,  laflitude, 
and  general  uncafincls  ;  the  patient  feels  himl'elf  ill,  with- 
out being  able  to  refer  his  uncafy  feelings  to  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body.  There  it  alfo  a  liftlelTnel's,  or  a 
defire  frequently  to  change  the  polture,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  lenfe  of  wearinefi  difpofes  the  patient  to  refill 
this  inclination;  the  motions  when  made  are  fluggifh, 
and  frequent  yawning  ami  ftretching  accompany  the  at- 
tempt. The  mind  is  affected  in  a  fnnilarway  ;  it  canno: 
reft  upon  any  object;  the  attention  is  not  under  the 
command  of  the  will,  but  wanders  from  one  fubjefl  tu 
another;  and,  as  the  ability  of  exerting  the  mufcular 
powers  becomes  diminifhed,  there  is  likewife  an  inabi- 
lity of  exercifing  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  the  patient 
cannot  think  or  reafon,  even  upon  his  ordinary  affairs, 
with  his  u  fun  I  cafe.  Along  with  thefe  fymptoras,  but 
more  frequently  after  them,  he  feels  a  fenfation  of  cold, 
commonly  firft  in  his  back,  but  afterwards  over  the 
whole  body  ;  the  fame  kind  of  fenfation  that  he  feels 
when  furrounded  by  a  colder  medium  than  he  is  ac- 
cuftomcd  to:  he  willies,  therefore,  to  go  near  a  fire,  or 
into  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  to  put  on  warmer  clothing. 
At  the  fame  time  the  face  and  extremities  are  obferved 
to  be  pale,  the  features  (brink,  the  bulk  of  every  external 
part  is  diminifhed,  and  the  Ikin  over  the  whole  body  ap-  » 
pears  conflicted,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to  if.  Thii 
fenfation  of  cold  varies  much  more  in  different  inflances 
of  incipient  fever  than  the  languor  and  Jaflitude  before 
mentioned  ;  in  feme  cafes  it  is  very  flight,  in  others  not 
at  all  felt  or  noticed  ;  whilft  in  many  inftances,  particu- 
larly in  the  intermittent  fevers,  it  becomes  fo  great  as  to 
produce  a  tremor  or  making  in  all  the  limbs,  with  a  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth  and  frequent  rigors  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  In  this  ftate,  the  actual  heat  of  the  furface, 
whether  meafurcd  by  the  fenfations  of  a  by-ftandcr  or  a 
thermometer,  is  confiderably  diminifhed  ;  in  the  extre- 
mities in  particular  it  is  many  degrees  below  the  ftandard 
of  health.  Not  only  on  the  furiace,  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined, but  even  over  the  whole  fyftem,  the  heat  is  pro- 
bably diminifhed  j  the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  feels 
cool  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  held  near  the  mouth.  Dr. 
Currie  ftates,  that  he  has  found  the  heat  under  the 
tongue,  and  at  the  axilla,  as  low  as  94,  9],  and  9s,  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  (The  healthy  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  it  may  be  obferved,  is 
about  9II0  of  the  fame  thermometer.)  Dr.  Fordyce 
affirms,  that  94*  was  the  lowed  degree  of  heat  that 
he  had  witneffed  under  the  fame  circumftances.  (Firft 
Dift'ertation  on  Fever,  p. 40.)  The  fenfations  of  the  pa- 
tient, however,  do  not  always  correfpond  with  the  ac- 
tual degree  of  cold,  as  meafurcd  by  the  thermometer,  or 
by  the  fenfations  of  others  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked, 
especially  towards  the  termination  of  the  cold  ftage  of 
the  fever,  that  the  patient  feels  himfclf  cold,  even  oh 
thofe  parts  of  (he  body  which  are  fhown,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thermometer,  to  be  of  the  natural  hear,  or  even 
hotter  than  they  ufually  are  in  health.  With  this  ftate 
of  coldnefs,  the  fenfibility  of  the  body  is  confiderably  di- 
minifhed ;  all  the  fenfations,  but  efpecially  tbofe  of  touch 
and  t afte, are  lefs  accurate  and  diftinct  than  in  the  healthy 
ftate.  Dr.  Fordyce  remarks,  that,  "in  the  attack  of  fe- 
ver, fuch  a  degree  of  infenfibility,  with  a  feel  of  coldnefs, 
has  in  many  cafes  taken  place,  that  even  hot  fubltances 
have  been  applied  in  fuch  manner  as  to  coagulate,  nay 
perform  the  chemical  analyfis  of  the  part,  without  an* 
fenfation  of  heat  having  arifen  in  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient." (Lot.  Cit.  p.  49,)  The  diminution  of  the  fa- 
culty  of  fenfation  is  very  various  in  different  inflances  of 
the  attack  of  fever. 

Upon  the  firft  approach  of  febrile  languor  the  pulfe  it 
not  always  altered  in  refpeft  to  frequency,  but  it  always 
becomes  weaker  than  before  j  foroetiraes  it  is  alfo  dower 
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than  in  health  for  a  fboTt  time  ;  hut,  at  the  fenfe  of 
told  increafes,  it  become*  fmaller,  and  gradually  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  While  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  thus  feeble,  all  the 
fecretiont  of  the  fyftcm  are  likewife  diminilhed.  The 
tongueand  mouth  become  d  ry  and  clammy.inconftqnenre 
of  the  diniinifhed  fupply  of  faliva  and  of  the  mucus  of 
thofe  parts  ;  the  fkin  alfo  becomes  dry,  as  >wcll  as  pale 
ami  cold,  there  being  little  or  no  matter  of  perforation 
poured  out.  The  changes  in  the  urine  arc  flill  more  re- 
markable j  the  impaired  action  of  the  fecretory  vclTcli  of 
the  kidneys  is  evinced  hy  the  diniinifhed  quantity  of  the 
urine  at  thi*  period  of  fever,  as  well  at  by  the  palcnefs 
of  its  colour,  in  confequence  of  its  holding  left  of  the 
mucilaginous  and  faline  parts  in  folution  than  in  health, 
and  by  the  abfence  of  any  cloudinefs  or  deposition  when 
it  cools.  There  is  generally  alfo  a  finaitcr  quantity  of 
feculent  matter  evacuated  from  the  interlines  at  the 
commencement  of  fever,  or  in  other  words  a  degree  of 
conftipation,  which  implies  a  deficiency  of  the  fluids  fe- 
rreted from  the  inner  furface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as 
well  as  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  liquor,  by  which  the 
farces  are  rendered  more  liquid  and  moveable,  and  the 
bowels  are  ftimulated  to  action.  Analogous  to  thefe 
change*  in  the  Hate  of  the  fecretiont  are  the  fudden  and 
confidcrablcdetumefcencc of  fuellings,  which  may  happen 
to  fubfirt  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  the  drying-up 
orceflalion  of  the  difcharges  from  ulcers  and  wounds, 
during  the  cold  ftage  of  fever. 

The  rclpiration  alfo  Aider*  fome  change  in  the  attack 
of  fever,  being  often  fhort  and  frequent,  and  fometime* 
attended  with  a  cough,  more  particularly  in  intermittent 
fevers.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  a  great  anxiety,  or  a 
fenfe  of  weight,  fulloefs,  and  great  uncafinefs,  in  the 
breaft.  This  diftrefling  feeling,  which  has  been  thought 
by  fome  phyficians  a  pathognomonic  fymptom  of  fever, 
and  hence  denominated  fttirile  tnjriely,  is  totally  il liferent 
from,  and  independent  of,  the  general  uneafinefs  all  over 
the  body,  which  was  before  mentioned,  and  often  occurs 
in  a  very  di (proportionate  degree.  It  refembles  that 
anxiety  which  take*  place  from  grief,  fear,  and  other  de- 
preffing  paffions  of  the  mind,  and  which  is  alfo  accom- 
panied by  palenefs,  and  diminution  of  fizc  of  the  vein* 
which  are  feen  on  the  furface.  The  patient  likewife  re- 
fpires  irregularly,  at  one  under  the  influence  of  the 
paffions  jurt  noticed,  and  frequently  fighs  deeply,  as  if 
to  free  bimfelf  from  the  load  that  opprerte*  the  region  of 
the  heart. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  fever,  fome  time*  a* 
the  very  firff  fymptom,  but  often  later,  a  dull  pain  it  felt 
in  the  fraall  of  the  back,  which  feem*  to  occupy  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  but  i*  not  accurately  referred  to  any 
particular  point.  It  it  very  fimilar  to  the  pain  which 
arifet  from  weakncT*  or  fatigue;  bur,  unlike  that,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fordyce,  it  it  equally  felt  in  the  hori- 
zontal as  in  the  erect  port u re  of  the  body.  The  head  at 
the  fame  time  is  affected  with  pain,  which  is  commonly 


feated  in  the  forehead  over  the  eyes,  and  feels  to  the 
P* 

back  part  of  the  head  ;  and  occafionally  it  is  tell  all 


:  eye 

patient  as  external;  fometimcs  it  likewife  occupies  the 


round  the  head.  It  varie*  much  in  degree,  but  < 
monly  increafes  at  the  attack  proceeds;  it  is  ufually  at. 
tended  with  a  fenfe  of  weight,  and  is  often  augmented 
by  light  falling  upon  the  eyes.  A  fimilar  pain  generally 
arifes  all  over  the  body,  which  the  patient  often  defcribe* 
at  feated  in  all  hit  bone*,  without  being  able  to  parti- 
cularize in  what  part  of  the  body  it  it  felt.  Sometime* 
it  it  more  particularly  confined  to  the  larger  joints ;  and 
it  is  occafionally  attended  with  great  forenefs,  a*  from 
over-fatigue.  Such  forenefs,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly confined  to  the  fubfequent  periods  of  the  difeafe. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  of  fever  the 
natural  functions  are  always  deranged.  The  change*  in 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue  are  among  the  fir  11  indica- 
tion* of  this  derangement.   At  firft  the  tongue  appear* 


lo  he  thinly  covered  on  its  upper  furface  with  an  extreme- 
ly vifcid  fluid,  efpecially  in  the  middle  and  towards  the 
root,  the  edgei  and  point  being  nearly  free  from  it.  The 
under  furface  of  the  tongue,  below  the  point,  is  fcarcely 
ever  covered  with  this  matter.  Sometimes,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  difordcr,  the  covering  of  the  tongue  i» 
a  folid  cruft  of  a  whitifh  colour,  adhering  fo  firmly  a*  to 
be  incapable  of  being  fc  raped  off;  fometime*  it  verge* 
towards  a  brown  colour.  At  the  approach  of  the  cold 
ftage  of  fever  the  flomach  is  commonly  affected;  the  appe- 
tite for  food  ceafes,  and  avcrlion  even  to  the  fight  or  fruell 
of  meat  often  takes  place.  Dr.  Fordyce  remarks  that  he 
"  has  know  n  feveral  inllances  wliere  perrons,  fitting:  down 
to  the  table  with  a  ttrong  appetite,  an  attack  of  fever 
having  fuddenly  taken  place,  in  lefs  than  two  minutes 
they  have  been  unable  to  eat  any  thing,  and  have  been 
feized  with  perfect  averfion  even  to  the  fmctl  of  food." 
(Loc.  cit.  p.  9j.)  Sickncfs  ax  the  flomach  often  comes 
on  at  the  firft  attack,  and  this  is  increafed  occafionally 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  produce  vomiting.  More  common- 
ly, however,  this  doe*  not  take  place  at  the  very  com- 
mencement ;  but  the  difinclination  to  food  increafes 
gradually  to  naufca,  then  to  vomiting,  which  in  fomccafet 
n  very  fevcre,  not  only  the  contents  of  the  flomach  being 
evacuated,  but  likewife  thofe  of  the  duodenum,  and  of  the 
glands,  the  fecretory  duett  of  which  open  into  it.  Bile, 
therefore, and  the  pancre.iticjuice,are thrown  up,  together 
with  the  contents  of  the  (tomacn,  and  the  other  fluids 
fecreted  into  the  ftomach  and  duodenum.  Of  thefe  fluids, 
however,  the  bile  is  the  moft  conlpicuous  from  its  colour, 
tafte,  and  fmcll;  and  it  has  therefore  often  been  obferved 
by  practitioner.,  while  the  gattric  and  pancreatic  and 
other  juices  fecreted  into  the  duodenum,  as  they  are  not 
very  conlpicuous  from  their  fcnfible  qualities,  have  not 
been  taken  into  the  account.  Combined  with  the  fick- 
nefs  and  averfion  to  food,  there  U  generally  a  confiderable 
degree  of  thirflt. 

Few  other  fymptom*,  which  are  obfervable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fever,  remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  (fate 
of  the  countenance  is  very  peculiar  and  characterise, 
from  the  moment  of  the  attack.  It  not  only  becomes 
pallid,  or  of  a  dirty  hue,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the 
furface  of  the  body,  but  it  afl'umes  an  exprcJhon  of  dull- 
nefs  or  heavineft,  partly  in  confequence  of  the  languid 
aflion  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  mufcles  of  the  tace. 
and  partly  from  the  fame  condition  of  the  mufclc*  of 
the  eye-ball,  by  which  it*  form  and  motion  are  altered, 
and  its  ufual  brightnefs  and  quicknefs  are  impaired. 
The  difpofition  to  deep  is  diminilhed  or  loft;  or,  if  it 
occur*,  the  repofe  i*  fhort  and  interrupted,  and  very  im- 
perfect, fo  that  there  is  much  dreaming,  during  which 
the  idea*  that  prefent  therofclve*  are  xnoftly  of  an  un- 
pleafant  kind. 

When  the  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  attendant  fymp- 
tom*, have  continued  for  fome  time,  (the  period  being 
very  various  in  the  different  kinds  of  fever,)  the  cold 
become*  left  violent,  and  is  alternated  with  flufbe*  ot 
heat.  In  the  more  fevere  continued  fever*,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  cold  is  not  permanent  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  that  this  alternation  of  chill*  and  heat  take* 
place  from  the  beginning.  By  degree*  the  cold  goes  oft 
entirely,  and  a  heat  greater  than  natural  is  extended,  at 
tirft  unequally  in  different  parts,  but  at  length  generally 
over  the  whole  body  ;  hut  even  when  it  is  fo  far  advanced, 
that  the  heat,  mealured  at  the  axilla  or  under  the  tonjrue, 
is  greater  than  the  ftandard  of  health,  a  flight  acccilioit 
of  external  cold  will  produce  a  general  cbilhnefs.  There 
is  no  regularity  in  the  refloration  of  the  heat  to  the 
furface ;  in  fome  parts  the  heat  is  above  what  is  natural, 
while  in  others  it  remains  below  thi*  ftandard ;  and  hence 
arilc*  that  mixed  fenfation  of  cold  and  heat,  which  every 
one  acquainted  with  fever  has  experienced,  in  the  Iran- 
fition  from  the  cold  to  the  hot  ftage  of  the  paroxyfm. 
Thi*  inequality  of  the  dittribution  of  the  heat  i*  lefs  in 
the  Ampler  form*  of  fever,  and  greater  in  thofe  which 
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are  more  complicated  and  irregular.  Ia  general  the  perfectly,  To  that  fonts  confufion  of  thought  takes  place, 
lenfe  of  cold  predominate!,  even  after  a  morbid  heat  hat  which  often  arifes  to  delirium,  when  the  hot  ftage  i* 
taken  place  at  the  axilla,  under  the  tongue,  and  in  diffe-  completely  formed:  occafionally,  indeed,  a  degree  of 
rent  parts  of  the  thorax  ami  abdomen.  At  length,  how.  delirium  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  ftagc,  but 
evir,  the  heat  of  the  I'urface  bevomei  general  and  uni-  more  frequently  in  the  fubfequent  period «  of  the  fever, 
form,  riling  to  101,  103,  10+,  and  fomctimei  105,  of  The  numerous  and  diltrefling  dreamt,  which  conftantly 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Different  anthort  indeed  recur  in  the  difturbed  and  unrefrefliing  deep  which  takes 
i;x ,ik  of  febrile  heat  four  or  even  five  degrees  higher  than  place  in  thefirft  ftaget  of  fever,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
this  i  but  fuch  heat  never  occurred  under  the  observation  flighted,  degree  of  delirium.  In  the  next  degree,  the  pa- 
of  Dr.  Fordyce  or  Dr.  Cnrrie,  the  beft  authority  on  this  tient,  when  he  awakes,  is  fome  time  before  he  can  attend 
lubject  :  Dr.  Batetnan  alio  had  frequently  employed  the  to  the  impreffiont  made  on  the  organs  of  fenfe:  he  does 
thermometer,  in  cafes  of  continued  fever,  and  never  oh-  not  know  hit  bed,  his  bed-chamber, or  his  attendant*,  for 
ferved  a  higher  temperature  of  the  body  than  104.  in  a  few  minutes,  but  feems  to  awake  as  it  were  a  fecond 
intermittent  or  continued  fever,  the  patients  being  in  cool  time,  and  becomes  perfectly  fenfible.  If  the  delirium  i* 
apartmeutF,  with  very  light  bed-coverings.  The  fenfa-  in  a  little  greater  degree,  the  ordinary  imprefllons  of  ca- 
tion of  heat  becomes  at  length  ftrong  and  fteady,  and  ternal  objects  produce  no  effect :  the  ideas,  which  float 
the  sccertion  of  external  air  docs  not  produce  a  return  of  in  the  mind  rapidly,  feem  to  be  excited  without  train  or 
thillinefs  as  before;  this  fcnfiition  is  molt  powerful  in  the  connexion  j  the  aflbciation  being  carried  on  by  the  in- 
extremities,  particularly  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  ternal  impreffions  alone.  If  the  attention  of  the  patient, 
loirs  of  the  feet.  however,  be  ftrongly  excited  by  external  impreffion,  he  is 
The  incrcafe  of  the  circulation  takes  place  at  the  fame  capable  of  diftinguidting  the  fhrrounding  objecti,  and  of 
time  as  the  returning  heat,  and  often  in  the  fame  unequal  returning  correct  anfwer*  to  queftiona  put  to  him  ;  but, 
manner,  being  evidently  greater  in  fome  particular  parti  that  ftrong  iro predion  being  withdrawn,  he  relapfes  into 
than  in  others.  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that  one  hit  delirious  dream.  At  the  delirium  increafes,  with  the 
part  fliall  become  red  and  enlarged,  one  arm,  for  instance,  advance  of  the  fever,  the  faculty  of  diftinguifbing  the 
white  the  other  is  pale  and  contracted  ;  the  veins  of  the  objects  that  furround  him  gradually  diminidict;  he  he- 
one  being  full,  and  the  blood  flowing  in  them  more  ra-  gins  to  cxprefs  his  ideat  in  words,  i.  e.  to  talk  incohe- 
pidiy,  while  thole  in  the  other  remain  contracted.  This  rently  j  the  ideas  which  prefent  themfelves  rapidly,  and 
thall  continue  for  fome  time,  when  the  pant  become  af-  without  apparent  connexion,  are  generally  difagrecable 
fected  in  the  oppofite  way  ;  the  arm  which  was  florid  and  and  dirtrefiing.  He  it  fomctimes  in  a  church-yard  among 
diftended  becoming  pale  and  contracted,  and  vkt  verji.  tombs,  fometimes  falling  from  a  precipice,  fomctimes 
This  fhifting,  however,  reroaini  but  a  Ihort  time \nfimpk  parfued  by  wild  beads,  in  the  roidft  of  conflagrations, 
ftvtr,  perhaps  not  above  half  an  hour;  in  the  paroxyfms  &c.  The  delirium  increaling,  he  becomes  completely 
of  mttrmilttntt  it  continues  longer,  and  (till  longer  in  the  infenfible  to  external  objects.  This  is  a  common  pro- 
firft  attack  of  continued  J'ntr.  Univerfal  red nefs  at  length  grefs  of  the  alienation  of  mind  in  fever,  beginning  on 
takes  place;  the  features  of  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  fecond  or  third  day,  or  later,  and  increaling  to  the 
the  body  recover  their  ufual  fize,  and  become  even  more  fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  if  the  patient  furvive  fo  long  ;  at 
turgid  ;  and  the  fuperftcial  veins  evince  the  greater  cir-  firft  being  only  obvious  in  the  night,  or  during  the  im- 
tul.ition  now  going  on  through  them  by  their  fullnefs  perfect  Dumber*,  or  in  the  waking  moments,  when  ex- 
and  increafed  lize.  The  flcin  it  relaxed  and  fmootb,  no  ternal  impreffions  are  fewer,  or  almolt  entirely  excluded  ; 
longer  exhibiting  the  goofc.lkin  appearance  by  itt  con-  but  afterwards  continuing  night  and  day  without  inter- 
tra-iion  round  the  little  glands  and  roots  of  the  hair;  million. 

but  it  continues  for  Ibine  time  dry.   The  pulfe  now  be-  With  the  beginning  of  the  hot  ftage,  the  head-ache  is 

comes  fuller  and  Wronger,  and  itt  frequency  continues  commonly  iocreafed,  and  appears  to  be  diffimilar  from 

«r  is  Rill  farther  incre.ii«d  ;  in  fimple  fevers,  it  beats  oc-  that  which  took  place  in  the  cold  ftage.   The  latter  pain, 

olionally  at  the  rate  of  140  or  150  ltroket  in  a  minute,  Dr.  Fordyce  remarks,  "always  feels  to  the  patient  as 

with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fullnefs  and   hardnefs  external ;  it  is  clearly  a  pain  affecting  the  integuments  of 

(Fordyce);  but  in  the  hot  rbge  of  intcrroittents,  and  the  head,  perhaps  the  (kin  alone,  at  mod  the  pericranium ; 

in  the  heat  of  continued  fevers,  it  is  moft  commonly  from  but  the  pain  which  arifes  in  the  fecond  ftage  is  felt  by 

yc  to  110  at  this  early  period  of  the  difeafe  ;  subject,  the  patient  internally,  and  gives  him  the  idea  that  there 

however,  to  great  variation  according  to  the  conftitution  it  fumetbtng  diftending  the  head  or  the  brain,  fo  as  to 

of  the  patient,  and  the  type  of  the  lever.   The  refpira-  attempt  to  burft  the  cranium."   (Firft  Dirt",  on  Fever, 

tion,  though  more  free  than  during  the  chillinefs,  conti-  pp.  (5  and  118.)     In  the  mean  time  the  carotid  and 

nues  Dill  frequent,  and  accompanied  by  a  fenfe  of  load  temporal  arteries  beat  full  and  ftrong,  the  eyes  are  rather 

and  anxiety,  which  the  patient  endeavourt  to  remove  by  red,  and  the  face  is  Hulked.    Connected  with  thefe  fymp- 

occafional  laborious  efforts,  and  deep  figbing.   The  fe-  toins,  which  obvioufly  imply  an  increafed  quantity  and 

tretions  Hill  remain  diminilhet! ;  the  (kin  it  parched,  no  impetus  of  the  blood  carried  to  the  brain,  the  organs  of 

perfpiration  breaks  forth;  the  tongue  and  mouth  are  alio  fenlation,  while  felly  capable  of  conveying  imprellions  to 

«lry  and  parched,  and  the  fur  on  the  former  becomes  the  mind,  neverthelef*  produce  fometimes  erroneous  im- 

thtcker;  the  urine,  though  it  becomes  higher  coloured  prefftons.    Thus  the  patient  can  fee,  but  he  miftakes  ob- 

than  in  the  cold  ftage,  remains  transparent,  and  deposits  jects ;  he  fancies  one  individual  it  another,  or  that  a  man 

no  fedtraent  j  and  the  bowels  are  coftive.   The  thirft  it  it  a  poft  :  and  hit  organt  of  hearing,  which  are  alfo  more 

confidcrably  increafed  at  the  heat  advance! ;  the  naufea  readily  affected,  do  not  convey  the  fame  perceptions 

and  vomiting  gradually  diminith,  but  the  aversion  to  food  which  the  fame  foundt  would  excite  in  health.  The 

it  augmented.  fame  thing  happens  with  regard  to  hit  other  fenfes. 

The  corporeal  ftrength  and  the  mental  powers  become  All  the  fymptoras  above  enumerated  increafc  from  the 

more  oppreflcd  ;  the  lenfibility,  however,  it  reftored  in  fecond  day  of  fever.   The  tongue  grows  more  foul,  and 

general  with  the  returning  circulation  and  warmth  of  the  cruft  which  forms  upon  it  thicker,  until  the  middle 

the  furface ;  fometimes  it  becomes  even  more  acute  than  of  the  fecond  week,    Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond 

in  the  healthy  Itate,  fo  that  the  (kin  it  more  eafily  irri-  week  this  cruft  often  disappears  more  or  lefs,  and  the 

t.iteil,  the  eyes  arc  offended  with  the  light,  and  the  lead  (urface  of  the  tongue  looks  raw  when  moift,  and  when 

noils  is  heard  with  pain,  and  greatly  ditturbs  the  feelings  dry  has  a  poiilhed  glaze,  efpecially  about  the  middle, 

of  the  patient.   The  attention  becomes  lefs  under  the  fome  of  the  cruft  remaining  upon  the  fides  towards  the 

control  of  the  will,  and  the  faculty  of  recollection  and  cdt;es. 

the  reafoning  power  are  exerted  with  difficulty,  and  im-  Before  thefe  fymptomt,  however,  have  advanced  to  the 

degree 
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•degree  juft  defcribed,  nnd  after  the  general  heat  has  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  time,  (in  the  ephemeral  and  in- 
termittent  fever*  a  few  hours,  in  continued  fevers  feveral 
days,)  it  often  happens,  that  a  partial  moifture  begins  to 
appear  on  the  (kin,  generally  on  the  forehead,  which  ex- 
tends gradually  downwards  to  the  neck  and  breaft,  and 
at  length  a  free  fweat  takes  place  from  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body.  At  the  I  ame  time  the  fymptoins  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  fever  begin  to  abate,  fome times  one  giving 
way  firft,  and  fometimes  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  fain 
which  has  the  priority  :  fometimes  the  weight  and  anx- 
iety about  the  praecordia  are  firft  obferved  to  diminifti, 
fometimes  the  change  of  the  pulfe  from  hardnefs  to  foft- 
nefs  is  the  firft  obvious  amendment,  and  fometimes  the 
relaxation  of  one  or  other  fet  of  fecretory  veflels,  Sec. 
Such  a  change  of  the  fymptoms,  terminating  fpcedily  in 
a  reftoration  of  the  health,  has  been  called,  by  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  Creek,  a  rrijit ;  and  the  excreted 
fluids,  which  are  poured  forth  at  the  time  of  this  change, 
have  hence  been  denominated  (riticat  discharges.  The 
moft  ftriking  appearance,  both  to  the  patient  and  by- 
Dander,  is  the  perfpiration,  which  is  frequently  carried 
to  the  extent  of  profufe  fweating  in  intermittcnts  and 
the  Ampler  forms  of  fever,  but  fometimes  amounts  only 
to  gentle  moifture.  While  the  fweating  continues,  all 
the  fymptoms  of  the  previous  flages  abate  t  the  preter- 
natural heat  is  gradually  diminifhed ;  the  pulfe  becomes 
fofter  and  lefs  frequent;  the  breathing  is  likewifc  frequent, 
and  more  free,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  (ighing  ;  and  the 
anxiety  and  heavinefs  in  the  cheft  are  greatly  alleviated. 
The  head  ache  gradually  goes  off,  and  the  pains  of  the 
Joins  and  extremities  ceafe;  the  naufea  and  vomiting  no 
longer  diftrefs  the  patient,  who  now  acquires  a  relilh  for 
Jight  nourilhment ;  the  thirft  is  removed  ;  the  mouth  and 
tongue  become  moil),  as  the  fall  vary  and  mucous  glands 
pourout  their  fluids,  and  the  tongue  becomes  gradually 
clean,  firft  upon  the  edges,  afterwards  in  the  middle  and 
near  the  root;  the  emit,  which  had  formed  upon  it, 
coming  off  in  fmall  (lakes,  until  the  whole  furface  is  in 
its  ordinary  Rate.  The  fecretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  inteftinal  glands,  being  reftorcd,  the  bowels  begin  to 
alt,  and  the  evacuation  from  them  comes  to  its  ordinary 
quantity.  A  loolc  llool  is  commonly  patted  at  the  end  of 
a  paroxyfm  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  fometimes  a  diar- 
rheca  comeson  in  continued  fever,  and,  being  the  moft  ob- 
vious, is  then  confidercd  as  the  critical  dilchirgc.  The 
urine  generally  undergoes  fome  peculiar  changes  in  the 
crifis  of  fever  i  it  is  not  only  fee  re  ted  in  larger  quantity, 
but,  although  bright  and  tranfparent  when  dilcharged, 
if  allowed  to  remain  for  fome  time  it  is  obferved  to  grow 
turbid,  as  if  containing  a  quantity  of  a  yellowifh-rcd 
powder,  and  at  length  to  depofit  flaky  cryftals  of  a  dirty 
red  colour,  commonly  termed  a  luleruiout  fedimenr. 
Tumours,  which  were  diminilhed  tfuring  the  cold,  and 
snore  painful  in  the  hot,  ftage,  return  to  their  ufual  fixe 
during  the  fweat,  and  ulcers  again  begin  to  difcharge 
matter.  The  intellectual  functions  are  alio  reftored  during 
the  crifis;  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  no  longer  ab- 
sorbed by  his  uneafy  feelings,  the  confufion  of  hit  head 
is  relieved,  and  he  is  not  haraffed  by  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  diiirefiing  images  to  the  mind,  efpecially  in 
Jiis  (lumbers ;  a  difpofirion  to  calm  deep  returns  ;  and 
the  countenance  relumes  its  natural  exprcflion. 

It  was  remarked  by  Hippocrates,  and  the  majority  of 
the  ancient  phyficians,  that  tbefe  crifct  occurred  more 
frequently  on  particular  days  of  the  fever,  which  they, 
therefore,  obferved  with  great  care,  as  affording  both 
particular  indications  in  practice,  and  the  means  of 
pro^nofticating  the  phenomena  of  the  fubfequent  periods 
of  the  difeafe.  Hence  they  called  thefe  days  critical  dai/i. 
Tbefe  periodical  changes,  happening  on  particular  days, 
are  however  fcldora  diftinctly  noticed  in  this  country ; 
they  fcem  to  occur  more  decidedly  in  warm  climates, 
where  all  fevers  have  a  greater  tendency  to  aiTume  the 
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remittent  form.  Dr.  Cullen,  who  believed  that  even  in 
this  country  thefe  critical  days  were  obfervable,  though 
lefs  diftinctly  than  in  hot  climates,  explained  their  occur- 
rence upon  the  principle,  that  continued  fevers  were  in 
fome  degree  difpofed  to  take  on  the  types  of  intermit- 
tent! ;  and  in  this  principle  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr. 
Fordyce.  (See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  §  cxix.  Fordyce, 
Third  Diftert.  on  Fever,  p.  tip.)  But  it  mull  be  re- 
marked, that  the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  as  taught  by 
Hippocrates,  was  ridiculed  by  Afclcpiades  and  Cellu>, 
who  practifed  in  the  fame  climate  with  Hippocrates,  and 
in  the  fame  city  with  Galen  ;  and  Hcrophilus  altogether 
denied  its  truth. 

In  this  country,  and  in  cold  climates  in  general,  con- 
tinued fevers  are  feldom  terminated  by  crifu.  Some 
practitioners  have  maintained,  that  a  crifis  never  takes 
place,  whilft  others  have  infifted  that  criles  happen  in  all 
continued  fevers.  Dr.  Fordyce  juftly  remarks,  that 
thefe  extremes  of  opinion  are  both  inconfiftcnt  with  cor- 
rect obfervation.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  crifes 
occur  much  lei's  frequently  in  this  climate  than  in  hotter 
countries;  and  we  think  that  the  phyfician  juft  men- 
tioned considerably  over-rated  the  proportion  when  he 
fays,  that  "  not  above  one-third  part  of  the  fevers  which 
happen  in  London  are  terminated  by  a  crilis."  (Loc. 
cit.  p.  i»6.)  We  believe  the  proportion  to  be  very  far 
below  this  ftatcment.  In  the  great  number  of  inliances 
of  fever,  no  crilis  takes  place  ;  but  the  difeafe  terminates 
in  a  more  flow  recovery,  or  in  death. 

The  fymptoms  before  enumerated  increafe  gradually 
to  the  end  of  the  firft,  or  middle  of  the  fecond,  week  ; 
fometimes  by  the  feventh  day  the  fymptoms  have  at- 
tained their  greateft  feverity  ;  fometimes,  too,  the  frcoiul 
week  is  gone  through  without  very  fevere  fymptoins,  and 
in  other  cafes  fymptoms  of  the  greateft  diftrefs  and 
danger  then  occur;  and  there  are  all  gradations  between 
thele  extremes.  The  appearances  in  the  fecond  week, 
when  the  fever  is  not  extremely  fevere,  are  often  as  fol- 
lows. The  pulfe  is  frequent,  beating  from  too  to  no 
in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  fomewhat  lefs;  the 
Ikin  continues  dry  and  hot,  in  various  degrees;  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  brownifh  fur;  the  appetite  i» 
often  totally  loft;  thirft  continues,  but  is  often  com- 
plained of  lefs  during  the  fecond  than  during  tit*  ttrft 
week  ;  and  the  depreflion  of  ftrength  is  conliderablc. 
The  deep  is  difturbed  and  Ihort,  and  the  delirium  is  ina- 
nifefted  in  the  intervals  by  the  incoherence  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  patient,  until  he  is  completely  routed  by 
fome  ftrong  impreflion  on  the  fenfet.  In  the  morning 
the  delirium  is  lefs  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
and  the  deep  fometimes  tolerably  quiet ;  even  during  the 
day  there  is  conliderablc  contuhon,  and  occafionally 
much  flownefs  of  intellect.  Hence  perhaps  the  thirft,  as 
well  as  the  head-ache,  and  pains  of  the  back  and  limbs, 
are  lefs  complained  of,  rather  than  from  actual  relief  or 
diminution  of  thefe  fymptoms.  The  eyes  have  a  dull  and 
confufed  appearance,  and  commonly  fome  degree  of  rcd- 
nefs,  from  a  number  of  ftnall  vcfTels  diftended  with 
blood.  Sometimes  a  degree  of  ftupor  comes  on  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  the  more  active  delirium  of 
the  night.  If  this  ftate  fhould  remain,  Dr.  Fordyce  ob- 
ferves,  till  about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  evening  attacks 
become  by  degrees  lefs,  but  the  ftupor  continues,  with 
deafnefs,  and  inattention  to  external  objects  ;  and  thefe 
appearances  remain  the  very  laft  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

Very  frequently  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  week,  and 
often  Conner,  the  fymptoms  begin  gradually  to  diminifti 
in  feverity.  The  firft  appearance  of  this  abatement  is 
not  uncommonly  a  cleannefs  and  healthy  look  about 
the  edges  of  the  tongue  ;  fometimes,  although  not  very 
generally,  fweating  takes  place  all  over  the  body,  and 
the  fkin  afterwards  continues  moid;  more  commonly  the 
moifture  and  foftnefs  of  the  ikin  appear  in  a  lefs  marked 
manner.  The  delirium  abates  altogether  in  the  day,  and 
i  G  rcturiu 
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returns  left  fcverely  at  ni-lit;  or,  if  the  patient  be  deaf 
with  forocftupor,  thefe  lymptoms  are  little  changed  in 
t.'ie  twenty-four  hours,  but  remain  until  the  whole  of  the 
diieafe  has  dilappeared.  The  depreflion  of  ftrcngth  goes 
off,  but  leaves  real  wc.iknels  behind.  The  urine  depoliti 
fometimes  a  copious  Jatcritious  fediment  for  a  dav  or 
two,  snd  afterward*  returns  to  its  natural  appearance. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  copious  lateritious  fediment  in  the 
urine  made  in  the  night,  and  a  mucous  one  \f\  that  made 
in  the  day-time.  The  coftivenefs  goes  off,  and  the  faces 
return  lo  their  ordinary  appearance ;  and  all  the  fecre- 
tiOr.s  become  gradually  incrcafed,  not  equally,  but  fome- 
times one  more  fpecdily,  fometimes  another.  The  eyes, 
unlefs  when  the  delirium  has  ended  in  (iupor,  begin  to 
have  a  more  healthy  appearance,  are  more  compofed  and 
clearer,  and  exprefs  a  greater  attention  to  the  objects 
around  them.  The  fleep  returns,  but  not  equally;  the 
patient  Ibmetimes  pafling  a  quiet,  at  other*  a  reftlel*, 
night.  The  appetite  returns,  although  feldom  regular- 
ly; lorietimes  it  is  voracious,  but  the  patient  is  not- 
withftanding  fnlisfied  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  food; 
in  the  other  cafes  it  returns  very  (lowly.  Although  the 
depreflion  of  strength  fometimes  goes  off  almoft  at  once, 
yet  it  leaves  the  patient  often  with  a  greater  feeling  of 
weaknefs.  Thus,  however,  the  whole  difeafe  difappears, 
and  the  patient  recovers  his  Urength  very  quickly. 

But,  although  this  favourable  termination  of  fever  oc- 
curs in  a  large  majority  of  inftanccs  in  this  country,  it  is 
neverthelefs  a  difeafe  frequently  fatal,  and,  under  parti- 
cular circumftances,  the  caule  of  great  mortality.  When 
lever  terminates  fatallv,  the  fymptoms  prelcnt  themfelvei 
chiefly  under  two  different  al peels,  but  varioufly  modi- 
fied, approaching  to  each  other,  or  even  partially  com- 
biner.. The  individual  varieties  it  is  impolii'jle  todepicl; 
a  knowledge  of  them  can  only  be  attained  by  perfonal 
obfervation  of  numerous  cafes  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  fick. 
One  of  the  forms,  jult  alluded  to,  confifts  principally  of  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  hot  ftage.  The 
heat  of  the  Ikin  continues  great  and  pungent,  and  its  fur- 
face  dry  and  parched;  the  countenance  is  nufhed,  and  the 
eye  fulfilled  with  rednefs,  and  intolerant  of  light ;  the 
bead-ache  is  fevcre,  little  or  no  fleep  is  obtained,  the  de- 
lirium is  augmented,  and  is  accompanied  with  extreme 
reftlefliiefs,  often  with  vociferation,  and  even  great  rouf- 
cular  strength,  fo  that  the  patient  is  with  difficulty  con- 
fined  in  bed  ;  aud  the  pulfie  is  frequent,  with  confideruble 
batdnefs.  About  the  end  of  the  fecond  week  thefe 
fymptoms  fuddenly  change  ;  the  delirium  ends  in  an  in- 
diftinclnefs  or  confufion  approaching  to  ftupor,  the  arti- 
culation become*  indiflintr,  the  breathing  laborious,  the 
Urength  finks  rapidly, cold  fweats  and  convulfive  motions 
enfue,  and  the  patient  is  cut  off  in  a  few  hours.  Some- 
times fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  fupervene, 
and,  continuing  together  with  the  delirium,  hot  win,  fre- 
quent putle,  and  brown  tongue,  the  patient  diet  with 
fymptoms  of  fuffocation  ;  and  fometimes  inflammation  of 
the  inteflines,  or  other  important  organs,  being  fuper- 
added  to  the  original  fever,  accelerates  aad  modifies  the 
fatal  termination.  This  has  been  called  inflammatory 
fcttr.  The  other  form  of  the  difeafe,  above  mentioned, 
is  extended  more  commonly  to  the  third  week,  fome- 
times later,  and  the  nrogrefs  of  the  fymptoms  is  more 
gradual.  The  depreflion  of  the  mufcular  powers  conti- 
nues to  increafe  with  the  difeafe  :  the  eyes  become  funk, 
dull,  and  liftlefs ;  the  countenance  dejected,  and  of  a 
dulky  hue ;  the  delirium  is  attended  with  a  low  mutter- 
ing, and  the  patient  lies  without  the  difpofition  or  the 
power  of  making  any  exertion,  or  he  picks  the  bed- 
clothes! the  tongue  becomes  crafted  with  a  dark-brown 
or  black,  matter,  a  fimilar  fordes  collects  upon  bis  teeth 
and  lips  i  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  beating  from  no  to  130 
times  in  a  minute,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  fmall  and 
feeble}  the  refpi ration  is  alfo  weak,  generally  frequent, 
and  interrupted  with  Gghing  or  a  dry  cough  j  the  voice 
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becomes  indiflinA  or  inarticulate  1  and  there  are  f.ight 
convulfive  twitches,  or  fubfultus  tendinum.  At  length 
the  proliration  of  ltrength  becomes  extreme;  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  in  any 
other  pofition,  and  even  Hides  d»wn  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bctli  he  is  altogether  inlenfible  to  external  im- 
preffions  ;  the  fphinfters,  as  well  as  the  mufclts  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  are  relaxed,  and  he  pafi'es  his  ftooU  and 
urine  involuntarily  in  bed  ;  the  pullc  becomes  very  feeble, 
tremulous,  and  fcarcely  to  be  felt  at  the  wriit  ;  partial 
clammy  fweat*  break  out  j  the  eyes  appear  glazed  and 
fixed,  and  the  other  features  (hrink  ;  the  patient  is  unable 
to  fwallow  ;  his  breathing  becomes  irregular  and  IVk*- 
rious,  attended  with  fome  noife  in  the  throat,  as  the  fatal 
event  approaches;  the  extremities  grow  cold  ;  and,  often 
after  (ome  hours,  the  functions  of  life  finally  ceafe. 
When  fever  ad'umes  this  form,  it  conflitutcs  typhis,  or 
the  nervous,  malignant,  &c.  fevers  of  authors. 

There  are  fome  other  appearances,  which,  though  not 
the  ordinary  attendants  on  fever,  occnlionally  occur,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  difeafe  is  of  a  fevcre  kind,  aud  which 
have  been  coniulered  as  evidence  of  malignancy,  or  of 
putrefcence.  Generally  in  the  fecond  week  of  the  dil- 
eafe,  but  fometimes  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
(fee  Pringle  on  Difeales  of  the  Army,  part  iii.  chap.  7. 
and  Huxbatn  on  Fevers,  chap,  vii.)  an  eruption  of  fpots, 
not  elevating  the  cuticle,  of  a  red  colour,  fometimes  pale, 
often  darker,  or  even  of  a  livid  or  purple  hne,  appears  on 
the  fkin  :  thefe  fpots,  or  yrlccki*,  are  thickeft  on  the 
breaft  and  back,  lefs  numerous  on  the  legs  and  arms,  sml 
are  feldom,  if  ever,  feen  on  the  face.  They  were  nVit 
deftribed,  among  the  moderns,  by  Ingraflia  of  NapL-s, 
afterwards  more  particularly  by  Fracsltorius,  under  the 
names  of  Uniintla,  junflieuU,  or  ititcilit;  whence  alio 
the  fame  appellations  were  given  to  the  fevers  themfelves. 
(See  Fracadorius  de  Morb.  C'onU£.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  Pe- 
techia; appear  in  fever,  nioft  frequently  in  dole  and 
crowded  dilutions  ;  formerly  they  were  very  frequent 
attendants  on  the  fevers  which  occurred  in  the  perlons 
under  confinement  in  clofe  cells,  or  crowded  apartments 
in  our  prifons.  Dr.  Willan  lias  Haled,  however,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  lurgcon  of  Newgate,  that,  fince  a  ge- 
neral attention  to  ventilation  and  tleanlinefs  has  been 
adopted,  petechia:  do  not  now  appear  in  more  than  one 
cafe  of  fever  in  thirty  in  that  prilon.  He  has  alfo  added, 
from  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Bateman,  phyfician  of  the 
Fever  Inftitution  in  London,  that  the  proportion  of  cafes, 
in  which  petechia;  occur  in  that  inttitution,  is  about  one 
in  forty-two.  (See  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Difeafes,  onler 
iii.  p.  468.)  Sometimes  the  purple  fpots  are  of  a  large  lite  j 
in  which  cafe  there  are  often  alfo  livid  blotches,  or  Itripes 
like  the  ftroke*of  a  whip,  riUcet,  and  hxmorrhages,  break 
forth  from  the  internal  parts,  as  the  bowels,  lungs,  fto- 
mach,  and  wherever  the  furface  is  covered  with  a  very 
thin  cuticle,  as  from  tbe  noltrils,  the  gums  and  mouth,  &c 

A  ralh  of  a  different  fpecies,  which  Dr.  Willan  has 
termed  rofmta,  "a  role-coloured  cfnorefccncr,  varioufly 
figured,  without  wheals  or  papula:,  and  not  contagious," 
(Loc.  cit.  order  iii.  genus  4.)  fometimes  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  fever  of  the  typhous  type  1  fometimes  it  precedes 
the  formation  of  purple  fpots  and  vibiccs,  and  in  other 
cafes  it  is  feen  early  in  the  fever,  but  remains  only  tor  a 
Ihort  time  without  any  material  confequences.  Some 
other  cutaneous  appearances  occafionally  occur,  as  men- 
tioned by  Huxham,  (Loc.  cit.  p.  97.)  fuch  as  miliary 
puftulcs,  a  fcabby  eruption  about  the  lips  and  nofc,  and 
aphtha;. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readers  an  ample  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  fever,  in  order  that  the  relation  be- 
tween thofe  phenomena  and  our  explanation  of  tbem  may 
be  more  clearly  feen.  We  proceed  to  examine  the  merits 
of  the  gaftric  theory  of  fever.  In  the  nrft  place,  the  afler- 
tion  of  Brouflais,  that  a  furred  tongue  and  other  appear- 
ances of  the  mouth  indicate  inflammation,  by  no  means 
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refb  on  a  (table  foundation,  bccaufe  thofc  disordered  fe- 
crecions  may  be  the  refute  of  disturbance  in  the  brain. 
It  muft  be  granted,  however,  that  the  red  appearance  of 
the  edge*  of  the  tongue,  a  Symptom  this  author  particu- 
larly dwells  upon,  is  a  Sign  of  inflammation  ;  but  every 
one  knows  that  this  fymptom  is  often  wanting  in  fevers; 
and,  that  all  other  appearances  of  the  tongue  may  be 
produced  by  nervous  irritation,  altering  the  lecretion  on 
the  furface  of  that  organ,  is  clear  enough,  from  the  ob- 
served and  well-known  effects  which  the  artificial  inter- 
ruptionof  nervous  power  to  a  fecreting furface  invariably 
occafion*.  Now  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itfelf  may  produce  the  various  appearances  of  the 
tongue  in  fever,  we  cannot  admit,  becaufe  local  applica- 
tions, known  to  be  capable  of  bringing  on  inflammation, 
do  not  caufe  the  difplay  of  fimilar  appearances.  More- 
over, if  it  were  allowed  tbatinflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  do  exift,  it  were  (till  impoffible  to  Ihow  by 
what  influence  general  febrile  commotion  is  produced} 
becanfe  inflammation  in  one  part  muft  be  the  fame  as  in 
another  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  hence  fever  might  re- 
fult  from  inflammation  of  any  organ  of  the  body  without 
implicating  the  digeftive  tube,  which  does  away  with  the 
theory.  The  effect  of  Stimulants  and  tonics  in  fever  does 
not  require  us  to  believe  this  theory,  fince  the  intimate 
Sympathy  between  the  Stomach  and  brain  offer*  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  fact.  Independently  of  this,  a  few 
cafe*  have  occurred  in  debilitated  and  generally-difeafed 
patients,  in  whom  the  exhibition  of  gentle  ftimulants  has 
produced  highly  favourable  confequence*. 

Theftrongeft  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
cf  Brouflais,  is  the  red  appearance  of  the  infide  of  the 
Stomach  on  (tilleftion,  becaufe  his  opportunities  for  car- 
rying on  directions  of  that  kind  have  been  almoft  un- 
limited) but  we  think  whoever  attends  to  the  clafs  of 
patients  from  whom  thefe  directions  were  made,  and  the 
climate  they  exifted  under,  will  have  no  hefitation  in  be- 
lieving, with  us,  that  this  author  has  been  led  to  form 
this  fweeping  conclusion  as  to  the  general  fources  of  fe- 
brile ailments  from  having;  principally  had  under  his  care 
the  gaftric  form  of  fever,  I.  e.  a  complication  (very  fre- 
que ntly  met  with)  in  which  the  Stomach,  fometimcs  fole- 
ly,  fometiraes  in  common  with  other  organs,  is  in  a  State 
of  phlogofis.  We  have  feen  patients  who  have  died  of 
fever,  in  whom  rednefs  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  the 
ftoroach  was  not  found  i  and,  though  our  very  limited 
experience  would  feebly  indeed  counterbalance  that  of  a 
Brouflais,  we  conceive  that  a  very  few  unequivocal  cafes 
overthrow  the  whole  theory  as  to  the  cficntial  caufe  of 
fever. 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  contradicting  Dr.  Harrifon's 
aflertion,  that  the  intenGty  of  fever  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
gaftric  inflammation.  We  deny  this  from  directions; 
and  we  leave  this  and  the  above  aficrtion,  which  we  have 
made  in  opposition  to  Brouflais,  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
experience  of  our  medical  brethren. 

It  muft  be  granted,  after  all,  that  gaftritis  in  various 
degrees  of  feverity,  though  ufually  mild,  is  (moft  pro- 
bably from  the  fame  caufe  which  produces  heat  and  red- 
ness of  the  external  (kin)  a  frequent  concomitant  of  con- 
tinued feveri  and  that  it  always  exift*  in  the  Exanthema- 
ticae,  or  eruptive  fevers. 

It  will  be  feen,  that  Dr.  Nicholls'*  rationale  of  febrile 
phenomena  is  principally  derived  from  the  application  of 
the  two  laws,  that  diminished  fenfibility  is  followed  by 
excefs  of  fenfibility,  and  the  fame  of  contraflility  (or,  as 
he  ftyles  it,  tonicity).  The  extenfive  and  accurate  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  traced  their  operation  in  the  long 
quotation  we  have  given,  will  fave  us  from  pointing  them 
out  further.  It  will  be  feen,  however,  that  this  author 
by  no  means  enters  into  thole  questions  which  the  majo- 
rity of  writers  have  contended  about,  and  which  we  have 
before  detailed.  There  are  moreover  many  conclusions 
Hated  of  which  Dr.  Nicholls  ha*  adduced  no  proof  ;  as 
where  be  fays,  in  Speaking  of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever,  that 
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fulnefs  of  blood  in  the  head  wilt  arife  from  want  of  ac- 
tion in  the  heart;  and  it  is  on  this  aflumption  that  many 
of  his  reafonings  turn. 

Upon  reviewing  thefe  various  theories  of  fever,  not 
one  of  which  has  maintained  altogether  its  grotinJ,  we 
nevertheless  fee  much  to  admire  ;  and  we  Shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  cull  tho  good  parts  of  each  and  exhibit  thcr.i  in 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  molt  Simple  form.  We  Shrill 
firft  pais  in  review  the  caufes  of  fever.  Thefe  are  of 
three  kinds  i  inflammations  of  all  parts  ;  animal  irritant;, 
or  contagious  effluvia;  and  vegetable  irritants,  or  nurfh 
miafmata,  A  predifpoficion  ol  body  is  required  to  ena- 
ble thefe  agents  to  produce  the  febrile  Slate,  fince  all  are 
not  equally  liable  to  undergo  ibeir  operation. 

The  ftate  of  body  which  feems  to  be  moft  liable  to  be 
affected  by  fympathetic  fever,  or  that  from  local  infhm- 
mation,  is  plethora ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  does  not  argue  that  fymptomatic  fever  is  in  plethoric 
habits  the  moft  formidable.  The  ftateof  the  body  which 
difpofes  to  the  influence  of  contagion  and  miafmata,  is 
a  weakened  condition  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Thus 
cold,  bad  living,  fatigue,  the  deprefling  paflions,  Venus 
niraia,  have  long  been  accounted  predifpoGng  caufes. 
They  are  alfo  in  conjunction,  or  long  applied,  exciting 
caufes,  and  will  produce  fever  without  contagion. 

From  thefe  well-known  and  generally-allowed  State- 
ments it  follows,  that  the  operations  of  febrile  commo- 
tion is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
fyftem ;  a  fact  long  Since  Shown  by  Cullen  and  others, 
but  of  which  we  have  been  long  in  making  a  proper  ufe 
in  the  profecution  of  this  fubject.  We  have  feen  that  in 
fever  the  capillary  fyftem  betrays  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
derangement,  principally  manifested  in  the  Skin.  Thefe 
fymptoms  are  generally  coldnef*  or  rigor,  the  confequence 
of  conftriction  of  the  capillaries.  Now,  to  this  gene- 
ral constriction  (as  is  explained  by  Dr.  Park  in  his  Patho- 
logy of  Fever)  may  be  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
firft  or  cold  ftage  of  fever,  For,  every  part  having  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  feeling,  and  a  different  function  to  per- 
form, it  follow*  that  variou*  effects  will  refult  in  differ- 
ent organs  from  the  fame  change  of  circulation.  And 
accordingly,  that  ftate  of  veSTeis  which  occasions  a  fenfe 
of  coWon  the  furface  is  accompanied  by  the  fenfe  of 
navfea  in  the  Stomach.  The  fame  conftriction  in  the  ca- 
pillary fyftem  of  the  brain  produces  diminished  perform- 
ance of  the  fen  Serial  functions;  or  agents  directly  debi- 
litating the  brain  may  give  rife  to  this  conftriction  over 
the  whole  furface.  However  this  may  be,  the  atonic 
ftate  of  the  brain  muft  be  looked  to  as  the  caufe  of  the 
languor  and  laSTitudc,  the  lengthened  mufcles  of  the  face, 
the  lofs  of  Strength,  fainting,  &c.  which  are  the  conco- 
mitants of  the  firft  ftage  of  fever.  To  the  fame  condi- 
tions of  nervous  torpor  and  capillary  conftriction,  we 
refer  the  feeble  fmall  pulfe,  the  palenefs  of  the  Skin,  and 
the  Shrinking  and  diminution  of  Size  in  the  features,  and 
every  other  external  part,  as  well  as  of  morbid  Swelling;. 
From  thecontracted  condition  of  the  capillaries  the  other 
Secretions  are  diminished,  through  wanting  a  due  Sup- 
ply of  blood.  The  mouth  and  tongue  become  dry  from 
the  fcanty  fupply  of  faliva  i  the  pancreatic  juice,  the 
bile,  the  mucous  and  Serous  excretions  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  being  diminished,  as  well  as  the  mufcular  action 
of  the  bowel*  enfeebled,  the  fxces  are  not  pafTed  for- 
wards, and  coftivenefs  takes  place ;  the  urine  is  not 
only  fmall  in  quantity,  but  of  pale  colour.  The  heat  of 
the  body  i*  dependent  on  the  due  fupply  of  animalized 
blood  and  nervous  power,  and  always  increafed  when  the 
ratio  of  thefe  fluids  is  increafed,  is  now  diminished  by 
their  diminution.  The  diminished  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  capillaries  naturally  throw*  a  larger  fupply  on  the 
heart;  and  to  this  circumstance  the  anxiety,  and  fenle 
of  load  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  Sighing,  yawn- 
ing, and  Stretching  of  the  limb*,  a*  well  a*  the  Short  and 
difturbed  refpirauon,  are  to  be  attributed. 

All  the  fymptom*,  then,  of  the  onfet  of  fever,  con- 
stituting 
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fliruting  the  phenomena  of  the  cold  ftage,  are  explicable 
on  the  fuppolition  of  a  deprellion  or  diminution  of  the 
nervous  energy,  however  induced;  and  chiefly  acting  by 
conflicting  the  capillaries,  or  hy  conllriclioti  of  thofe 
capillaries  which  involve  the  brain  in  torpor.  In  like 
manner,  the  fymptoms  of  the  hot  ft.ige  and  the  fubfe- 
•juent  phenomena,  in  continued  fever?,  are  refcrri- 
ble  to  an  imperfect  recoiling,  as  it  were,  of  the  ner- 
vou»  power,  ami  inore  immediately  to  the  increafed 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  of  the  capillary 
vHTdj. 

The  heat,  the  rednefs  of  flcin,  and  flufhed  counte- 
nance, the  returning  fu.e  of  the  cxrern  il  partt,  the  res- 
toration or  even  incrcafi  of  the  fenlibitity  of  the  organs, 
are  all  the  refult  of  the  dilfention  of  the  extreme  vefl'el* 
by  the  red  blood,  at  the  oppolite  fymptoini  of  the  cold 
Itjge  were  the  confequence  of  an  oppofue  condition  of 
the  circulation.  Hence  the  frequent  forenefs  of  the 
body,  which  cannot  bear  its  own  prefTure  without  pain  ; 
hence  intolerance  of  light  in  the  eye,  and  the  quick  fen- 
fibility  to  noife  in  the  ear,  both  of  which  incrcafc  the 
head-ache,  which  is  now  more  acute,  and  decp-fcated : 
hence  alfo  «liitaied  part*  become  more  painful.  The 
quick  and  ftrong  pullc  implies  the  greater  force  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  arterial  action;  nevcrthelels  the  dry. 
neft  of  the  fkin,  and  the  continued  fuppreflion  of  the 
rell  of  the  fecretions,  evince  the  continuance  of  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  extremities  of  the  exhalantsand  fc- 
cerncnts  by  which  their  functions  are  impeded. 

This  lull  circumllance  has  been  varioufly  explained. 
Cullen  attributed  it  (as  before  ftated)  to  a  fpalmodic 
contraction  of  the  termination  of  the  ve flcls  ;  but,  as 
we  before  fhowed,  it  did  not  explain  how  this  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  fecnied  curious  that  a  fufpenfion  of  fecre- 
tions fhould  aril'e  both  in  the  hot  and  cold  flage  from  the 
famecaufe.  A  new  explanation  has  been  promulgated  by 
a  late  author,  Dr.  Park.  He  conceives  that,  "  During  the 
hot  fbge  of  fever,  that  thefe  mouths  are  clofed  can  hard- 
ly admit  of  difputc  as  it  fcems  impoffible  in  any  other 
way  to  explain,  when  (he  vefTels  to  which  they  belong 
are  gorged  and  difl;ndcd  with  fluids,  what  prevents  thefe 
fluids  (torn  trar.fuding  at  every  pore. 

"  In  order  to  explain  why  they  arc  thus  conflicted  in 
the  hot  llage,  and  to  undcrrtand  the  nature  of  thefe  pa- 
tulous mouths  which  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  both  fever  and  inflammation,  we  have 
only  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  fphiiicters,  to  which 
they  arc  perfectly  analogous.  The  office  of  both  is  to  re- 
tain the  contents  of  the  organ  to  which  they  belong,  or 
to  allow  their  tranfmiflion  only  at  fuitable  times,  and  in 
proper  quantity.  Accordingly,  the  action  of  the  fphinc- 
ter  appears  to  be  vicarious  with  that  of  the  organ,  as  its 
office  requires  it  fhould  be;  that  is,  the  fphinflcr  relaxes 
when  the  organ  contracts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fphincter  contracts  when  the  organ  relaxes.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  flomach  is  roufed  to  inordinate  ef- 
forts of  contraction  by  an  emetic,  its  fphincter,  the  py- 
lorus, relaxes,  and  bile  is  tranf'mittcd  through  the  duo- 
denum in  vomiting.  When  the  inteftines  are  excited  to 
contraction  by  a  ftrong  purgative,  the  fphincter  of  the 
rectum  relaxes,  and  fxces  are  with  difficulty  retained. 
When  the  bladder  contracts  for  the  expulfion  of  urine, 
its  fphincter  relaxes,  and  allows  the  tranfmiflion  of  this 
fluid.  So  likewife,  when  the  vefTels  of  the  furfacc  (brink, 
and  patenefs  i»  produced  by  fear,  a  cold  fweat  breaks 
out,  and  the  furface  becomes  moift.  Or,  when  the  vef- 
fcls  collapfe  from  lofs  of  blood,  the  fame  clamminofs  of 
the  lurf  ice  attends,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  fyncope  ; 
and  thus  tranfpiration  is  increafed,  and  not  fulpended, 
as  Dr.  Cullen  fuppofed,  by  moderate  contraction  of  the 
vefTels. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  fphlnfrers  aod  the  pores  alike 
become  conflicted  when  the  organs  or  vefTels  to  which 
tiiry  belong  are  relaxed  and  over-diftended.  Thus,  when 
tbc  llomacli  is  diftended  with  food,  the  pylorus  clofes, 


and  Suffers  nothing  to  be  tranfmitted  till  the  bufk  of  in 
contents  is  reduced  by  abforption.  When  the  rectum  is 
over-diflended  by  immoderate  accumulation  of  faxes,  its 
fphinfler  contracts,  and  the  niott  obtrinate  confiipation 
is  apt  toenfue.  When  the  bladder  is  ovcr-diltended  with 
urine,  its  fphincter  becomes  couftricled,  and  ttrangury 
is  the  confequence.  In  like  manner,  when  the  vcflcls  of 
the  furface  are  over-diftended  by  immoderate  determina- 
tion of  blood  in  fever  or  inflammation,  the  pores  then 
become  conflicted,  and  tranfpiration  is  fupprefled.  And 
for  the  fame  realon,  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  fupprefled  in 
active  inflammation  of  the  liver;  and  that  of  urine  in 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  Thus  the  mouths 
of  theexhalcnt  vefTels,  terminating  on  the  external  and 
internal  lurface,  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  lame  laws, 
and  to  exhibit  the  fame  modes  of  action,  as  the  fphinc- 
ters  belonging  to  larger  organs.  In  the  hot  It  age  of  fe- 
ver, then,  tranfpiration  is  fupprefled,  and  morbid  heat 
kept  up  by  over-diltcntion  of  the  veflcls  exciting  fpafmo- 
dic  conllriction  of  their  mouths  ;  and  accordingly  it  ii 
to  the  removal  of  valcular  diliention  that  we  mutt  look 
for  a  trlfation  of  that  conliriction,  and  the  return  of 
tranfpiration." 

To  us,  this  idea  of  the  fphincter-like  properties  of  the 
fecreting  vcflcls  appears  as  vifionary  and  gratuitous  as 
the  notion  before  mentioned  of  Cullen.  Moreover, 
much  mull,  in  the  relaxation  of  fphincter*,  be  attributed 
to  the  form  which  their  antecedent  mufcular  parts  oppofe 
to  them.  At  all  events,  this  fuppolition  is  not  required. 
If  fecretion  were  a  procefs  dependant  on  the  mere  (train- 
ing or  Ictting-through  of  certain  parts  of  the  blood,  we 
could  account  well  for  the  hindrance  of  fecretion  on  the 
notion  of  contraction  in  the  vefTels;  but  the  products  of 
fecretion  depend  on  nervous  influence;  take  away  the 
nerves  going  to  a  part,  and  fecretion  ceafes.  Can  this 
be  becaufe  luch  deprivation  caufes  a  contraction  of  their 
mouths  } 

The  alteration  of  the  fecretion  in  fever  is  thus  ex- 
plained. Secretion  is  diminifhed  in  the  firfi  ftage,  be- 
caufe the  conilridtion  of  the  capillaries  brings  to  the  fe- 
cernents  fmaller  quantities  of  blood.  It  is  It  ill  more  di- 
minifhed, or  it  is  altered  or  fulpended,  in  the  hot  ftage 
of  fever,  becaufe,  the  nerves  being  prrfled  on  by  the  dif- 
tended capillaries,  or  the  nervous  power  being  more  ra- 
pidly expended  in  the  blood  in  the  generation  of  hear, 
perhaps  a  more  rapid  motion  in  the  fanguineous  circula- 
tion is  hindered  from  acting  on  the  fecernenta.  It  mat. 
ters  not  whether  the  latter  be  diflendcd  or  contracted,  or 
in  a  mean  Hate  :  they  arc  too  fmall  to  receive  blood  j  and 
the  ftate  of  its  parts  depends  on  the  faculties  de- 
rived from  the  nerves,  which  we  fee  have  here  loft  their 
power. 

Cullen  erred  in  confidering  the  hot  to  be  an  invariable 
confequence  of  the  cold  tlage  of  fever.  The  cold  ftage 
may  happen  ;  and  fo  great  may  be  the  debility  induced, 
that  re-action  may  never  return  ;  or  the  hot  Aage  may 
be  manifefled  at  once,  at  in  fympiomatic  fevers  and  foroe 
other  kindt.  The  fweating  ftage  is  produced  in  a  man- 
ner not  very  well  underllood.  It  was  fuppofed  by  the 
older  phyfiologills,  as  Albinus,  Haller,  &c.  that  Che 
fweat,  as  well  as  the  infenfiblc  perfpiration,  is  a  mere 
exudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  through  the 
cuticle;  hence  it  was  faid  to  arife,  in  fever,  from  a  me- 
chanical relaxation  of  the  extreme  arteries,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  fpafmodically  contracted  during  the  hot 
ftage.  But  it  has  been  oblerved  by  later  phyhologifis, 
that  this  opinion  refpectingthc  nature  of  the  perfpiration 
it  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  founded  only  upon  expe- 
riments made  on  the  dead  body.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Fordycc  and  Mr.  Cruicklhanks  appears  to  be  the  true  one; 
namely,  that  the  matter  of  pcrlpiratiou  is  lecreted  from 
the  blood  by  the  capillar)'  arteries,  and  thrown  out  on 
the  furface  by  organic  pores  in  the  cuticle,  (however  dif- 
ficult to  be  difcovered,)  connected  with  the  extremities 
Of  thefe  arteries ;  aod  that  in  this  procefs  there  is  not  a 
4  feparation 
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reparation  merely,  but  a  new  combination,  at  in  Similar 
inftancesof  fecretion. 

It  has  been  very  generally  held,  that  the  coming-on 
of  perforation  tends  to  cure  fever.  We  do  not  altoge- 
ther fubfcri  be  to  this  doctrine,  though  certainly  fweat- 
ing  producei  a  falutary  refrigeration.  It  feems  to  lit, 
however,  that  it  is  critical,  rather  bccaufe  it  ihows  that 
the  nerve»  have  refumed  their  fuaftions;  that  it  is  not 
foufeful  in  itfelf,  as  in  being  an  indication  of  .mother  falu- 
tary change  in  the  conftitution.  It  is  tothe  refiorationof 
the  nervous  influence  that  we  refer  the  re-e(tablifhment 
of  fecretion  all  over  the  body;  as  the  moifture  of  the 
mouth,  the  abfence  of  third,  the  return  of  appetite,  and 
the  copious  flow  of  urine.  The  increafe  of  the  febrile 
phenomena  in  the  hot  ftage  towards  evening,  ii  explained 
by  the  well-known  fafl,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
accelerates  at  that  period. 

According  to  the  views  here  taken,  the  actions  of  the 
nervous  fyltem  are  eflential  movements  of  the  febrile 
fiate.  When  we  conlider  that  this  is  indeed  the  only  one 
through  which  the  general  fympathy  between  the  capil- 
laries of  all  parts  of  the  body  can  be  manifested,  we  (hall 
readily  conceive  that  the  brain  muft  be  the  part  whofe 
anorbid  condition  is  eflential  to  fever.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  that  organ,  prevents  us 
from  reafoning  fo  haftily  as  to  affirm  with  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck,  that  inflammation  is  the  condition  which  pro- 
duces fever.  But  certainly  it  does  feem,  that  a  perpe- 
tual fympathy  being  eftablifhed  along  nervous  conti- 
nuations, a  fympathy  capable  of  cauCng  at  their  remote 
parts  difeafe  Similar  to  that  which  gave  rife  to  it,  mufl 
m  its  courfe  implicate  in  this  fame  action  (inflamma- 
tion) a  part  where  the  vafcularand  nervous  lyftcms  are 
fo  clofely  united  at  the  brain. 

The  illustration  we  have  attempted  fcems  to  embrace 
the  Symptomatic,  the  idiopathic,  and  the  intermittent, 
forms  of  fever.  The  firft  we  mall  now  difmifs  the  con- 
sideration of,  as  appertaining  to  Surgery,  under  which 
article  the  Subject  will  be  refumed.  Of  the  others  a  little 
remains  to  be  fiid  as  to  the  agents  which  produce  them. 
Of  the  natural  agents,  i.  e.  the  atmofpherical,  the  mental, 
or  the  terreftrial,  which  are  daily  altering  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  our  bodies,  we  may  remark,  that  our  pre- 
lect knowledge  render*  us  quite  incapable  of  tracing  or 
illuftrating  their  effects.  We  lhall  Speak  therefore  of 
contagion. 

An  opinion  has  been  ralhly  broached  by  forae,  that, 
becaufe  fever  is  often  directly  traceable  to  (ontngiun, 
therefore  it  auTet  from  no  other  caufe.  It  has  been 
wifely  and  molt  impugnably  anfwered,  that,  on  this  lup- 
pofition,  the  feeds  of  all  the  manifold  ills  which  "fleflx 
it  heir  to"  mult  have  been  latently  contained  in  Adam, 
and  that  many  of  them  muft  have  laid  in  the  fame  dor- 
■unt  (late  for  hundreds  of  generations  )  as  in  the  cafei 
of  fmall-pox,  fiphilis,  &c.  The  more  general  notion, 
and  the  only  one  which  bears  the  teft  of  reafoning,  is, 
that  contagions. ire  produced  by  natural  chemical  changes, 
whether  external  or  internal  to  the  human  body ;  in 
which  latter  fituation  they  re-produce  their  kind.  Thus 
putrid  decompufitiont  of  animal  fubftances,  the  fame 
precedes  acting  on  vegetables,  or  the  action  of  the  fun 
on  the  earth  itfelf ;  feem,  in  lome  Situations,  to  have 
been  each  followed  by  a  distinct  contagious  fever.  The 
contamination  of  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  many  indi- 
viduals, as  in  clofe  places  of  confinement  orin  large  the- 
atres, has  been  followed  by  the  fame  confluences,  even 
when  the  individuals  inqueftion  were  all  free  from  infec- 
tious fever.  Often,  however,  the  fevers  which  follow 
aatpofure  to  the  above-mentioned  agents  are  not  tranf- 
farrable  from  one  to  another,  but  are  rendered  common 
by  the  general  influence  of  the  exciting  agent.  It  (items 
too,  that  fome  difeafes  which  are  not  generally  conta- 
gious may,  under  circumitances  of  peculiar  violence  and 
jutenfity,  acquire  this  property!  for,  on  the  teltiraony 
of  very  eminent  phyficians,  phthilis  and  croup  have  been 
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faid  to  be  infectious;  eryfipelas  it  well  known  to  have 
become  fo  on  fome  occafions ;  and  indeed  we  thou  Id  not 
be  Airprifed,  when  we  conlider  the  multiform  product* 
of  difeafed  fecreting  furfaces,  that  fecretiont  of  a  vola- 
tile nature  mould  be  generated,  and  that  they  Ihould  be 
fo  related  with  our  frame  as  to  produce  like  aflions  to 
thofe  whence  they  took  their  rife.  But,  whether  in 
the  bodies  of  men  or  out  of  them,  this  product  is  ame- 
nable to  the  action  of  the  common  agents  of  matter. 
We  fee  difeafes,  which  have  been  idly  called  fptcific,  al- 
tering in  the  courfe  of  years  their  nature, — old  ones  loft, 
new  ones  arifing.  For  the  horrible  leprofy  of  the  an- 
cients we  in  vain  fcarch  a  prototype  in  the  medical  hif- 
tory  of  our  own  time.  The  dreadful  fiphilis  which  mu- 
tilated 'the  foldiers  at  the  fiege  of  Naples,  is  now  fo 
changed  in  its  charafler,  that  we  hardly  recognize  it  in 
the  ancient  defcriptions  \  and,  though  fcarlet  fever, 
mealies,  &c.  hold  on  for  centuries  their  unchanging 
courfe,  this  is  no  evidence  againft  the  fact,  that  many 
diffufible  maladies  do  change  by  the  hand  of  time,  w  hile 
all  are  fubjefl  (though  in  a  minor  degree)  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fame  agents  which  control  fimilar  actions  of 
the  body  when  called  into  play  by  other  caufes. 

The  moft  important  part  of  our  inquiry  refpefling 
contagion,  relates  to  the  mode  and  circumitances  of  its 
communication  from  individual  to  individual,  and  of  its 
general  Spreading,  with  a  view  to  difcover  the  meant  of 
(uppreffing  it,  or  preventing  itt  extension.  This  en- 
quiry is,  of  courfe,  limited  to  the  contagions  which  are 
Soluble  or  diffufible  in  atmofpheric  air;  fince  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  indiffufible  contagions  may  be  avoided,  by 
Shunning  the  contact  of  the  dileafed.  And  it  mult  be 
prtmifeJ,  that  all  the  febrile  contagions  have  been  found, 
by  experiments,  to  be  propagated  according  to  the  fame 
laws,  and  to  be  fuppreffed  by  fimilar  means. 

Whenever  a  contagious  epidemic  difeafe  prevails,  a 
very  general  alarm  is  excited,  in  confequencc  of  a  no- 
tion, that  the  feeds  of  an  evil  fo  generally  deftruflive 
mult  he  diffuSed  through  the  atmolphere  at  large  ;  and 
that,  if  we  ftir  abroad,  we  breathe  contagion  at  every 
ftep.  This  opinion  has  been  promulgated  by  phyficians 
of  high  rank  and  authority  j  but  recent  obfervatior.t 
have  fhown  that  it  is  erroneous  j  thus  at  once  removing 
all  grounds  for  this  unneceffary  alarm,  and  directing 
our  attention  to  thofc  means  of  precaution  and  preven- 
tion which  can  alone  effectually  contribute  to  our  Secu- 
rity. 

Without  entering  into  the  long  (tring  of  authors 
who  have  Supported  this  opinion,  it  is  enough  to  Itate 
Simply,  that  a  Sufficient  number  of  facts  are  now  known 
to  erlablifh  the  inference  that  the  popular  opinion  and 
apprehenfion  are  groundless,  and  that  the  moft  malig- 
nant contagions  are  never  conveyed  to  any  great  distance 
through  the  atmofphere;  but  that  they  arc,  in  fact,  ren- 
dered inert  and  harmlefs  by  diffusion  in  the  open  air, 
and  even  in  the  air  of  a  well-ventilated  apartment.  It 
is  alio  eftablilhed  on  clear  evidence,  that  an  accumula- 
tion of  contagious  matter  may  occur,  and  may  undergo, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  body,  a  change  which  will  in- 
creafe its  force  j  fothat  the  ftricteft  cleanlinefs  in  the 
clothes  and  perfon  of  the  patient  mould  always  be  in- 
cited on. 

Contagion  is  capable  of  being  contained  in  nnventi- 
latcd  clothe.  A  nation  has  been  exterminated  by  Some 
of  its  people  wearing  a  blanket  tainted  with  contagion  j 
but  ventilation  fo  effectually  removes  this,  that  we  are- 
in  no  fear  of  carrying  inleflion  from  one  houfe  to  .mo- 
ther in  our  clothes.  It  may  indeed  hang  about  furni- 
ture, or  it  may  remain  for  fome  time  in  the  air  of  a  place 
w  here  the  accefs  of  frefhair  is  excluded. 

In  molt  cafes,  the  contagious  effencc  of  fever  remains 
fame  days  in  the  body  before  its  effect*  are  manifeft.  In 
others,  the  attack  is  almost  Simultaneous  with  the  recep- 
tion of  the  contagion.  Where  .1  fudden  infection  takes 
place,  a  disagreeable  (enfation  is  excited  at  the  luomrnr 
3  H  ef 
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of  cxpofurct  which  different  perfons  have  defcribed  dif- 
ferently. Some  have  felt  a  Sharp  taSte  ir»  the  mouth,  a* 
if  blue  vitriol  were  diffolving  in  it,  hut  which  no  washing 
or  gargling  could  remove.  Others  h.ive  compared  the 
firft  impreffion  to  tlue  of  an  earthy  exhalation  from  a 
newly-opened  grave,  the  fenfation  extending  down  to  the 
ftomich,  fometunes  exciting  instantaneous  ficknefs  and 
fhivering.  Dr.  Haygarth  mentions  that  two  of  hi*  pa- 
tients, who  were  phyfici.ms,  were  infected  fuddenly  by  a 
ihort  exposure.  One  of  them  thought  that  he  caught 
the  fever  by  creeping  behind,  in  order  to  aSIift,  his  pa. 
ticntj  the  other  by  infpeiting  morbid  feces.  In  both 
thefe  cafes,  the  expofure  was  Inch  as  might  probably  af- 
ford a  full  dofe  of  the  contagion.  Dr.  Lind  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  thefe  difeafc*.  the  ftools,  cfpecially  if  very 
foetid,  are  moft  communicative  of  contagion;  next  to 
thefe,  the  breath;  and,  laftty,  the  effluvia  from  the 
body. 

The  activity  of  contagion  is  not  always  proportionate 
to  the  appearance*  of  malignancy  in  the  difcafed.  Some* 
tune*  only  one  man  in  a  (hip  may  be  feized  with  the  pete- 
chial or  with  the  yellitw  fever,  fay*  Dr.  Lind,  while  all 
the  reft  continue  unaffected.  And  on  the  contrary,  fe- 
ver*, of  the  mi  Id  eft  deicriplion,  (onietiimt  fpread  e*ten- 
fivcly.  The  period  at  which  different  fevers  bei;in  and 
ceafe  to  generate  contagious  effluvia  is  not  abfolutely  as- 
certained. It  feems  molt  probable  that  in  eruptive  (ever* 
there  is  no  contagion  till  the  eruption  appear*;  and  that 
contagion  remains  fo  long  a*  any  fcab  remains  on  the 
flcin.   This  is  clearly  the  cafe  in  fnull-pox. 

When  it  i*  considered,  that  contagion  originates  in  ac- 
cumulated and  confined  animal  effluvia,  and  is  cwnnuui- 
rated  either  to  thole  who  approach,  or  come  in  coiuaft 
with  the  fick,  or  by  mean*  of  fubftance*  impregnated 
with  contagious  matter,  and  in  thefe  way*  only,  the 
means  of  prevention  are  obvious. 

With  refpect  to  the  cafual  origin  of  contagion,  it  is 
fcarcely  ncceflary  to  lay,  that  clcanlincf;  and  ventilation, 
a*  they  preclude  the  confinement  and  accumulation  of 
the  animal  effluvia  and  fecretions,  will  infallibly  prevent 
the  generation  of  the  poifon.  Where  contagion  exiftt, 
it*  farther  communication  may  be  prevented  by  avoiding 
contadt  or  approach  to  the  lick,  and  by  confining  the  pa- 
tient to  a  Separate  room,  in  which,  if  it  be  kept  clean, 
and  well  ventilated, «it  has  already  been  fhown  that  the 
contagion  will  be  inert  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  Sick  ; 
and  therefore  that  the  neufFary  attendants,  and  medical 
vifitors,  will  receive  no  injury  from  refpiring  the  air 
within  it.  In  this  way  contagion  has  been  prevented 
from  fpreading  in  large  fchooU,  and  other  place*,  where 
a  number  of  people  live  together,  a*  in  workhoufes  and 
hofpitals,  of  which  fome  examples  have  been  already 
given.  Dr.  Haygarth'*  rules  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
fection, feem  to  coroprife  all  the  requisite  means  to  be 
adopted  in  boufes  where  conUgiou*  fever  cxifts  ■  they  are 
the  following. 

i.  As  fafety  from  danger  entirely  depend*  on  cleanli- 
nefs  and  free  air,  tbe  chamber-door  of  a  patient,  ill  of 
an  infectious  fever,  cfpecially  in  the  habitation*  of  the 
poor,  Should  never  be  Shut ;  a  window  in  it  ought  to 
be  generally  open  during  the  day,  and  frequently  in  the 
night.  Such  regulations  would  be  highly  ufeful  both  to 
the  patient  and  nurfes;  but  are  particularly  important 
previous  to  tbe  arrival  of  any  vifitor. 

».  The  bedcurtainsfhould  never  be  drawn  clofe  round 
the  patient ;  bat  only  on  the  fide  next  the  light,  fo  as  to 
shade  the  face. 

j.  Dirty  clothes,  utenfdt,  Sec.  Should  be  frequently 
changed,  immediately  iromerfedin  cold  water, and  wafhed 
clean  when  taken  out  of  it. 

4.  All  difebarge*  from  the  patient  Should  be  inftantly 
jemoved.  The  floor  near  the  patient's  bed  Should  be  rubbed 
clean  every  day  with  a  wet  mop  or  cloth. 

5.  The  air  in  a  Sick  room  has,  at  the  fame  time,  a  more 
infectious  quality  in  fome  part*  of  it  than  in  others.  Vi- 
fitor* and  attendants  Should  avoid  the  current  of  tbe  pa- 
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tient's  breath  ;  the  air  which  afcends  from  his  body,  ef. 
pecially  if  the  curtains  be  clofe  ;  ajid  the  vapour  arising 
from  all  evacuations.  When  medical  or  other  duties  re- 
quire a  visitor  ornurfe  to  be  placed  in  thefe  Situations  of 
danger,  infection  may  be  frequently  prevented  by  a  tem- 
porary Aifpenfion  of  refpiration. 

6.  Visitor*  Should  not  go  hito  an  infected  chamber  with 
an  empty  ftomach  ;  and,  in  doubtful  circumstances,  on 
coming  out,  they  Should  blow  from  the  nofc,  and  fpit 
from  the  mouth,  any  infection*  poilbn  which  may  hav« 
been  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  and  may  adhere  to  tool* 
phages. 

Befides  thefe  precautions,  we  are  advifcd  to  endeavour 
by  galeous  agents  to  destroy  the  contagious  pabulum. 
The  vapour*  of  vinegar,  and  tliofe  of  the  fulphureoua 
acid,  have  been  long  ufed  with  fome  degree  of  fuccels ; 
but  thole  of  the  muriatic,  and  Still  more  perhaps  thol* 
of  the  nitrous,  acid,  appear  to  be  the  beft  antidotes  to 
accumulated  contagion.  The  evidence  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  nitrous-acidfume,  in  purifying  infected  place* 
and  lubStances,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  laid  before  th« 
Hoiifc  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  was  fucli 
as  to  induce  that  houte  to- vote  a  national  donation  of 
five  thoufand  pounds  to  him  for  the  discovery.  This) 
vapour  is  eafily  obtained,  by  mixing  with  powdered  nitr* 
a  little  of  the  ftrong  acid  of  vitriol  or  Sulphuric  acid  } 
the  latter  combines  with  the  pocaf*.  the  bale  of  the  nitre, 
expelling  at  the  fame  time  the  nitrous  acid  in  fumes. 
(Sec  Dr.  C.  Smyth's  treitife  on  the  iubjea.)  The  va- 
pour of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  Similar 
manner,  by  ufing  common  fea  or  rock  Salt,  in  ft  cad  of 
nitre.  Where  contagion  has  been  long  pent  up  in  clolv 
cell*  or  rooms,  it  i*  apt  even  to  adhere  to  the  wall*.  In 
fuch  cafes,  white-wafhing,  with  hot  or  newly-flaked  lime, 
is  an  efficacious  aid  of  the  acid  fumigation*. 

We  are  Sorry,  however,  after  all,  to  be  obliged  to  ad- 
mit tbe  juliice  of  a  remark  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck**  j 
"that  thefe  modes  of  chemically  neutralizing  tbe  conta- 
gious virus,  while  they  lead  to  a  falfc  Security,  are  often 
quite  ufelels."  For  this  reafon,  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
nefs  are  the  chief  means  on  which  we  Should  place  our 
dcpcndance  in  guarding  agjinit  the  ditfulion  of  fever. 
Thefe  arc  both  meafures  of  fo  much  importance,  that 
the  profoundeft  phy  lician*  have  not  thought  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  enter  into  minute  and  particular  di- 
rections for  their  perfect  establishment.  The  means  re- 
quired are  however  obviou*  to  tbe  meaneft  capacity. 
We  Shall  juft  cjuote  a  fhort  extract  from  Dr.  Jackfon,  be- 
caufe  the  fact  it  contains  is  not  generally  known.  H« 
fays,  "  In  cold,  damp,  and  foggy,  weather,  the  frest 
ad  mi  (Hon  of  external  air  might  probably  be  injurious; 
for  air  of  that  defcription  is  nut  calculated  to  abforb  or 
diSCpate  the  floating  contagion.  In  this  cafe,  tbe  ftrong 
heat  of  fire  in  open  (ire-Stoves,  fo  placed  as  to  diffufe  its 
influence  into  the  lover  layer  of  the  atmofphere,  has  ap- 
peared to  rayfelf  to  be  the  only  fUbttitutc  for  defect  of 
common  ventilation,  and  the  only  fure  means  of  recti- 
fying the  air  that  is  vitiated  by  emanation  from  the  bo- 
dies of  living  men.  Heat,  a*  acting  on  the  fkin,  proba- 
bly operates  favourably  on  the  conditions  of  contagions 
fever  ;  it  evidently  operates  favourably,  as  exciting  and 
maintaining  circulation  of  air  within  the  apartment.  I 
here  take  leave  to  mention  the  circumstance  that  firft  di- 
rected my  attention  to  it.  The  wards  in  the  barrack  m 
Westmoreland  Fort,  on  Spike  island,  which  were  allot- 
ted to  the  reception  of  the  fick  of  the  St.  Domingo  ex- 
pedition, and  which  were  crowded  to  the  moft  extrero* 
degree  of  crowding,  were  alfo  in  fome  degree  cooking- 
places;  that  is,  employed  for  the  preparation  of  ih« 
lighter  parts  of  diet.  A  large  fire  was  neceflixy  :  and  a 
long  grate,  being  filled  with  coals,  threw  out  a  great  beat, 
Sufficient  to  roalt  a  furloin  of  beef.  This  was  the  caf« 
in  the  larger  ward*,  where  there  were  from  forty  to  fifty 
perfons  flowed  on  the  floor  as  dole  as  they  could  1W. 
Thofe  who  lay  within  a  certain  diftance  of  the  lire  gene- 
rally did  well,  though  tbefymptomsof  thedifeafe  were  often 
4  violent! 
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violent  5  thofe  who  were  near  the  end  where  .there  wai  no 
fire  died  in  great  numbers,  though  the  Symptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafc  often  appeared  to  be  moderate.  The  air  near  the  fire 
was  comparatively  light, and  not  offensive;  near  the  remote 
end  it  was  heavy,  tinplcafant,  aimoft  infupportahle  to  the 
tranfient  vifitors.  The  influence  of  ftrong  he.it  from  fire, 
in  a  fick  apartment,  appeared  to  be  fo  uleful,  at  lead  fo 
■greeablc,  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  that  large  fires  were  or- 
dered to  be  made  in  all  the  huts  and  flicds  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  fort  which  were  occupied  by  the  Tick.  The 
air  in  thefe  huts,  though  filled  with  fick.  to  overflowing, 
was  not  offenGve,  the  progrefs  of  contagion  was  not  ac- 
tive, and  mortality  was  comparatively  moderate  ;  in  fact, 
on  the  lowed  fcale.  From  that  and  other  more  recent 
experience,  I  am  difpofed  to  confider  the  aft  ion  of  the 
beat  of  fire  as  a  rooft  important  mean  of  ventilation, 
mainly  conducive  in  arrelting  the  progreSs  of  contagion  ; 
the  chief  truft,  in  fad,  in  damp,  foggy,  and  (till,  weather, 
through  which  we  can  expect  to  preferve  the  air  of  hofpi- 
tals,  as  filled  with  febrile  fick,  from  a  dangerous  vitia- 


Feveris  generally  fatal  from  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
mation of  Some  part  or  texture  of  the  body  j  and  direc- 
tions mow,  according  to  the  type  of  the  reigning,  epide- 
mic, disorganizations  of  the  mucous  membranes  oi  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  other  vifecra.  In  a  few 
cafes,  however,  no  topical  congeftions  are  found ;  and 
the  patient  fecms  to  be  worn  out  by  continued  cxbauftion 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  Syftem. 

The  trralment  of  fever  naturally  grows  out  of  the  hif- 
tory  already  given  of  its  cauSes,  aft  ions,  and  confe- 
rences. We  (hall  confine  ourSelves  to  a  mere  outline 
of  it,  from  a  conviction  that  the  peculiar  varieties  in 
character,  and  confequcntly  in  the  treatment,  of  epide- 
mics, are  only  to  be  learnt  by  experience  of  the  particu- 
lar fever  which  happens  to  be  prevalent  j  or,  in  other 
words,  that  epidemics  continually  vary,  as  was  indeed 
the  opinion  of  Sydenham.  For  fimilar  reafons  we  (hall 
omit  all  notice  of  a  vaft  (tore  of  drugs  which  in  particu- 
lar cafes  have  had  the  merit  of  curing  fever  $  e.g.  yeaft, 
carbon,  muttard,  with  many  others  which  occur  to  us 
even  at  this  moment. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  fever  as  it  is  fimplc, 
and  as  it  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  particular 
organs.  Firft  of  limple  fever.  This  requires  Come  dif- 
ference in  treatment,  according  to  the  Stage  it  has  ar- 
rived at ;  the  ftages  being  three  j  viz.  the  cold  ftage,  the 
hot  Stage,  and  the  declining  Stage.  This  divifion,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  is  in  Some  meai'ure  arbitrary,  and  has 
no  exact  relation  to  time  1  for,  as  the  whole  duration  of 
the  difeafe  is  extremely  various,  extending  from  a  few 
days  to  as  many  weeks  %  fo  the  continuance  of  the  diffe- 
rent ftages,  both  individually  and  relatively  toeach  other, 
is  not  lei's  various ;  and  it  becomes  impoffible  to  allign  a 
determinate  extent  to  any  one  of  them)  added  to  which, 
they  often  run  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  A  Suf- 
ficient difcriciination,  however,  may  be  made  between 
them  for  the  purpofes  of  practice  ;  which  is  the  point  of 
chief  importance. 

The  application  of  contagious  virus  is  firft  made,  in 
the  majority  of  inltances,  to  the  Stomach  ;  and  there  teems 
good  reafon  to  think  that  it  remains  there,  and  produces 
local  effects  before  it  is  carried  into  the  circulation.  It 
is  probably  on  this  account  that  an  emetic  often  effectu- 
ally prevents  the  development  of  the  febrile  movements  : 
this  remedy  mould  therefore  be  uSfcd  in  early  cafes  \  and 
purging  (hould  likewise  be  re  Sorted  to,  bccauSe  it  is  (bine- 
times  difficult  to  cfiahlilh  tbefe  actions  in  the  hot  ftage  of 
fever.  When  the  hot  ftage  is  newly  formed,  it  is  (till 
often  defirahlc  to  cbange  the  order  of  fympathelic  actions 
which  are  eftablifhed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  till  fainting  euSues,  followed  by  a  bride  purge, 
will  often  entirely  prevent  a  Severe  fever  from  running 
its  courfe. 

In  the  more  Severe  forms  occasionally  met  with,  in  fo- 


reign practice,  the  meafures  for  arreftin^  the  progrefs  of 
the  malady  muft  be  peculiarly  energetic.  The  expe- 
rienced Dr.  JackSon,  Speaking  of  a  fevere  and  complica- 
ted form  of  fever,  which  he  characterizes  as  presenting 
itfelf  with  appearances  of  violent  irregular  vafcular  ex- 
citement, and  local  determinations  which  threaten  con- 
vulsion and  apoplexy,  Suffocation  or  engorgement  of  in- 
ternal organs,  lungs,  liver,  or  Spleen  ;  lometimes  with  a 
Strong,  or  what  may  be  called  a  concentrated,  general  ac- 
tion, thickened  and  conftricted  (kin,  ardent  as  a  live  coal; 
a  condition,  which  threatens  to  Sublide  by  internal  cois- 
geftion,  or  to  explode  by  local  external  gangrene  of  va- 
ried form,  viz.  petechia;,  Breaks  of  ecchymofis,  or  exten- 
sive and  deep  blackneffes  ; — gives  the  following  judicious 
directions.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  only 
meafureable  by  the  phySiciau  as  Superintending  the  nro- 
ceSs,  has  been  abstracted  from  the  arm,  it  is  advifabte 
that  the  patient  be  (tripped  naked  and  immerfed  in  a 
warm  bath  of  moderate  temperature,  the  immerSion  con- 
tinued Sor  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  (kin  (trongly 
fcruhbed  with  brumes  and  Soap  while  under  iramerfion. 
At  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  the  condition  is  to 
be  examined  with  care ;  and,  if  it  be  then  found  that  the 
mode  of  action  has  not  changed,  that  is,  if  the  movement 
has  not  become  general  and  equal,  it  will  be  adviSable  to 
re-open  the  vein,  and  to  allow  blood  to  flow,  while  the 
patient  remains  in  the  bath,  until  the  object  in  view  be 
attained  :  that  is,  until  the  circulation  be  in  forae  manner 
equalized.  When  that  is  done,  cold  water  is  to  be  af- 
fuled  copioufly  upon  the  head  and  Shoulders,  while  the 
lower  extremities  remain  in  the  warm  bath.  The  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  will,  in  raoft  cafes,  be  SuSpended,  iS  not 
perfectly  arretted,  by  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  now 
recommended  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  body,  being 
removed  Srom  the  bath,  is  to  be  wiped  dry,  and  laid  in 
bed  i  blitters,  a*  means  preventive  of  return,  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  head,  neck,  back,  or  Sides,  according  to  th« 
predominance  of  the  local  Symptoms.  Krktion  with  warm 
oil  will  be  uSrful  ;  emetics  and  purgatives  promifc  the 
Same  benefit  here,  after  tue  cafe  is  Simplified,  as  irt  the 
preceding.  A  bolm  oS  camphor,  nitre,  tartarized  anti- 
mony and  Snake-root,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  ajid 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  given  every  five  or  fix 
hours,  with  plentiful  dilution,  frequent  ablution,  and 
frequent  change  of  bed  and  body  linen,  conduce,  if  the 
courfe  of  the  difeafe  be  not  totally  arretted,  to  maintain 
the  movements  in  an  equal  tenor  until  the  febrile  cir- 
cle be  completed,  when  healthy  action  may  be  expefted 
to  re-appear.  The  outline  of  practice  now  fuggeited, 
varied  according  to  circumftances,  applies  to  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe  in  alius  conditions. 

Thefe  violent  meafures  are  feldom  refortable  to  in 
private  practice,  nor  are  they  generally  required  in  the 
fevers  of  this  country)  fo  that,  if  tolerably  active  bleed- 
ing and  purging  do  not  arreft  the  difeaSe  at  its  onSet,  we 
let  it  run  its  courfe,  endeavouring  to  conduct  it  favour- 
ably to  its  termination. 

It  is  well  known  that  Some  thirty  years  back  the  treat- 
ment of  febrile  difeafes  con  Si  (ted  in  Stimulating  and  ex- 

^he  Solly 
Ij  but  a 
ground  j 

that,  as  epidemics  are  always  changing  their  character, 
what  was  uScful  and  ri^ht  formerly  has  ceafed  to  be  So. 
But  this  is  mere  delufion;  for  Hippocrates,  Sydenham, 
and  Huxham,and  indeed  all  judicious  practical  men,  bled 
in  fevers;  nor  can  the  nature  of  fever  itfelf  be  So  chan- 
geable, as  to  be  cured  by  contrary  remedies,  though  in- 
deed its  variations  in  character  may  require  a  correlpond- 
ing  variety  in  treatment.  We  muft  therefore  refer  to 
the  well-known  hypothetical  notions  of  debility,  &c. 
the  fatal  practice  of  our  immediate  predecefiors. 

Blttdmg  is  now  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  the  chief 
agent  in  fubduing  the  violence  of  fever,  though  there  is 
much  disagreement  as  to  its  modus  operandi,  and  as  to 
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the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carrier!  with  fafety.  Of  the 
various  explanations  which  different  authors  have  given 
pi  the  beneficial  operation  of  bleeding  we  lhall  not  fpeak, 
liecaufe  they  will  naturally  be  underllood  from  the  ge- 
neral (peculation*  of  the  pathologifts  already  pafTcd  in 
review.  According  to  the  notion*  we  have  adopted, 
that  a  general  diftcntion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  fyftem 
is  the  en  ufe  of  fever, died  that  an  incrcafc  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  power  in  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow  is 
the  caufe  which  perpetuates  this  diftcntion  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  moreover  fufpends  the  action*  of  fe- 
-creting  veflels ; — bleeding  muft  of  courfe  be  advifed  at  a 
ineafure  which  relieve*  that  diftcntion.  If  diftcntion  be 
the  (late  of  the  capillary  fyftem  in  fever,  this  Hate  mud  be 
evidently  increafed  by  the  increafed  action  of  the  heart, 
the  vi*  a  tergo  thence  derived  acting  as  a  perpetual  dila- 
tor of  the  affected  veflels.  The  diftcntion  is  alfoof  courfe 
increafed  by  the  quantity  of  blood.  Bleeding  therefore 
relieves  diftended  capillaries  by  taking  from  them  two 
-caufes  of  their  unnatural  condition  :  nrft,  it  takes  away 
.the  quantity  j  and  fecondly,  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
depends  fomewhat  on  the  quantity,  it  takes  away  the 
diftending  force  of  the  latter  vifcus.  The  latter  effect  is 
Hill  further  increafed  if  bleeding  be  carried  ad  deliqnium 
•animi,  or  till  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  fufpen- 
ded.  Now,  deeming  as  we  do,  that  the  diftcntion  of  the 
capillary  lyftem  occurs  alfo  in  the  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  and  thus  excites  the  nervous  fymptoms,  we  con- 
lider  bleeding  on  the  fame  ground  a  great  and  direct  af- 
liftance  to  the  revival  of  the  nervous  functions,  and 
hence  to  the  reftoration  of  fecretion.  The  benefit  of 
bleeding  is  alfo  to  be  explained  on  other  grounds  ;  i.  e. 
on  the  fuppolition  of  the  increafed  contraction  and  dila- 
tation of  the  capillaries  in  fever.  It  may  in  fuch  cafes 
operate  by  relieving  plethora,  the  ftimulus  to  contracti- 
lity, and  by  dimtnifliing  the  production  of  nervous 
power,  the  refult  of  increafed  circulation  in  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow.  Whatever  fide  of  the  queftion  we 
take,  the  propriety  of  early  bleeding  in  fever  is  fhown. 
It  imift  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  low  nervous  fever 
is  often  formed,  in  which  we  have  no  right,  from  the 
product*  of  dilfcction  or  from  reafoning,  to  infer  en- 
largement of  the  cerebral  capillaries  i  in  which,  however, 
a  hi<h  degiee  of  nervous  irritation  exifts,  and  in  which 
local  bleeding  it  alone  admiflible.  It  is  in  this  form  of 
fever  that  counter-irritant*  are  very  ufcfiil. 

From  the  above  confiderations  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing as  early  as  poflible  in  continued  fever  mutt  be  consi- 
dered fully  cltablifhed.  As  to  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
•way,  no  dogmata  can  be  laid  down  on  the  fubject;  for 
neither  the  pulfe,  the  fi/.e,  the  age,  nor  the  temperament, 
of  the  patient,  are  unequivocal  guides  to  our  practice. 
The  confideraiion  of  tbefe  conjointly  rauft  direct  us  in 
general.  The  firft  bleeding  fhould  be  carried  on  till  the 
patient  faints.  As  to  the  propriety  of  repeating  the  ope- 
ration, the  fizy  appearance  of  the  blood  noticed  in  fever, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  lips  of  the 
divided  orifice  in  the  arm,  will  indicate  to  us  the  affirm- 
ative; while  the  diminished  production  of  heat,  and  di- 
minution of  the  pulfe,  will  point  out  when  it  is  time  to 
discontinue  the  ufc  of  thi;  potent  meafure. 

Purging  at  the  commencement  of  fever  is  of  the  higheft 
utility  ;  and  will  often,  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Bateman,  cut  Ihort  the  difeafe. 
Jt  (hould  be  excited  by  the  tnoft  aclive  means;  c.  g.  by 
cathartics  of  gamboge,  elr.terium,  fubmuriatc  of  mercury 
»i.d  jalap,  &c.  (we  have  generally  ufed  elatetiuiu.)  The 
excitement  thus  produced  on  the  bowels  relieves  the 
lever,  both  by  emptying  the  fecreting  vellels,  and  by  ex- 
citing an  irritation  vicarious  to  that  exifling  in  the  brain. 
As  the  difeafe  advances,  (that  is,  about  the  fixth  day,) 
this  llrong  purging  Ihould  give  way  to  milder  or  laxative 
medicines,  the  adminiftration  of  which  Ihould  not  be 
pcflicd  further  than  to  procure  two  motions  in  the  four- 
and- twenty  hours.   Tl.e  reafon  for  lot  perfirting  long  in 


the  ufe  of  draftic  cathartic*  it  left  inflammation  be  in- 
duced of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels;  a circura- 
ftance  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Digitalis  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in  controlling  tbe 
a  {lions  of  fever.  It  fcems  to  operate  in  the  fame  way  as 
bleeding  ;  viz.  by  diminishing  tbe  action  of  the  heart  and 
larger  arteries,  »t  prevents  the  undue  diftcntion  or  ex- 
citement of  the  difeafed  capillaries.  But  it  is  a  medicine 
which  requires  to  be  carefully  watched.  There  it  no 
rule  to  be  laid  down  as  to  its  ufe.  We  are  contented,  in 
ordinary  cafes,  to  give  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  its  tinc- 
ture every  four  or  fix  hours;  but  tbefe  dofes  may  be 
quintupled  in  ardent  fevers  of  great  inteniity.  as  we  fee 
the  Italians  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  fuccefs.    (See  p.  5  j  of  this  article.) 

As  to  the  JUlelic  treatment  of  febrile  patients,  we  have 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  fay.  Tbe  parched  mouth  and  n.iu- 
feating  palate  of  the  fuftcrers  in  queftion  fo  clearly  an- 
nounce the  painful  violation  of  feelings  which  thofe  muft 
have  undergone  who  were  fubjected  to  the  difcipline  of 
the  Brunonian  fchool,  that  one  almoft,  wonder*  that  tbe 
common  fenfe  and  prejudices  of  mankind  did  not  run 
againft  the  injurious  regimen  of  wine  and  ftimulant*. 
In  the  majority  of  cafes  our  patient*  need  eat  nothing; 
a  variety  of  cold  drink*,  a*  barley-water,  lemonade,  Sec. 
may  be  provided  for  them,  and  allowed  in  the  molt  unli- 
mited quantities  Acid  fruit*  may  be  taken  freely ;  and 
thi*  is  in  general  all  that  is  defired.  Should  fuftenance 
be  wilhed,  thin  gruel  is  all  that  fhould  be  allowed ;  for  of 
the  heating  and  ftimulating  effects  of  broths,  beef-tea, 
&c.  every  one  is  fuflficiently  aware.  At  tbe  fame  time 
the  free  current  of  air  through  the  apartments  in  tbe 
lioufes  of  the  poor,  and  the  removal  into  another  room 
of  tbe  huddled- up  and  dirty  furniture,  are  alfo  indifpen- 
fahly  neceflary.  The  bed-clothes,  linen,  &c.  of  the  pa- 
tient, fljoutd  be  changed  at  Icaft  every  other  day;  and 
fponging  the  body  with  water  (when  maternal  or 
anile  prejudices  do  not  oppofe  it)  Ihould  be  ordered. 
And  let  no  one  defpife  one  iota  of  thefe  fimple  (and, 
when  uncombincd,  inefficient)  in ea lures  ;  for  they  have 
faved  the  lives  of  thousands,  and  may  be  considered  (in- 
fignifkar.t  at  they  are  in  theinfelves)  among  the  proud* ft 
relults  which  have  arifen  from  the  philofophy  of  the  pr»- 
fent  age.  To  the  cold  effufion  elpecially  we  arc  indebted 
for  tbe  prefcrvation  of  many  of  our  moft  efficient  veteran* 
at  a  time  when  the  ufe  of  bleeding  was  not  clhblilhed. 

Cold  applications  to  tbe  head  are  often  of  much  avail 
in  ti:e  removal  of  the  nervous  fymptoms  of  fever.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  thinks  "they  are  molt  ferviceable  where 
the  pain  and  throbbing  are  the  moft  violent,  and  tbe  heat 
of  body  generally  much  increafed."  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  extremities  cold,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  in  feeble  fubject*,  and  in  advanced  ft  ages 
of  difeafe,  the  ufe  of  warm  fomentation*  to  the  head  from 
time  to  time  feems  more  beneficial. 

The  laft  ftage  of  fever  is  marked  at  once  by  great  difc 
order  in,  and  imperfect  performance  of,  all  the  fenforial 
function*.  The  patient  i*  nearly  infenfible  to  impreC- 
fion*  ;  there  is  extreme  proftration  of  ftrength,  indicated 
by  the  fupine  port u re,  and  the  continual  Hiding  of  tbe 
body  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed;  together  with  invo- 
luntary tremors  of  tbe  hands  and  tongue;  and  lallly,  early 
delirium,  followed  by  an  almoft  total  annihilation  of  the 
powers  of  mind.  The  pulfe  is  commonly  (oft  and  com- 
preffible,  though  often  with  confiderable  fulnefs*;  and 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  generally  confiderable. 

It  is  in  this  ftage,  that  black  fordes  collect  about  the 
mouth  and  teeth  ;  that  the  tongue  turns  black  on  its  far- 
face  ;  and  that  petechia;,  purple  fpots,  and  vihiccs,  with 
daik-colourcd  haemorrhages,  are  apt  to  occur;  die  ceded 
by  involuntary  and  fcetid  difcharge*  by  flool  and  urine. 
It  is  to  fever  marked  by  fuch  fymptoms,  that  the  term* 
putrid  and  malignant  were  formerly  and  erroneoully 
applied. 

In  former  time*,  when  perfoni  labouring  under  fever 
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wen  coo  lined  in  a  clofe  and  heated  atmofphere,  and  when 
conduit  and  ftimulants,  under  the  name  of  alexiphar- 
mics,  were  largely  employed,  fuch  a  train  of  fymptoms 
wat  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  prefent,  owing  to  a 
more  judicious  management  of  the  patient,  they  are 
rarely  feen.  The  treatment  of  patients  under  thefe  cir- 
cumltances  is  difficult :  little  in  fact  can  be  done.  It  it 
to  be  remarked,  that  thit  ftate  it  never  met  with  when 
proper  antiphlogiltic  meafurcs  have  been  preraifed.  The 
patient,  after  having  undergone  their  operation,  always 
terminates  his  life  in  another  manner ;  viz.  either  from 
a  general  wearing-out  and  exhauAion  of  the  nervous 
functions,  or  from  local  inflammation  of  a  particular 
organ. 

With  refpeft  to  the  period  of  this  ltage  at  which 
bleeding  becomes  inadmiflible,  this  it  very  uncertain;  for 
it  hat  been  often  fucccfsfully  performed  even  when  the 
patient  appeared  near  bit  death.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  fays 
that  he  has  occafionally  employed  it  with  advantage  at 
almolt  every  period  up  to  the  end  of  three  weeks.  He 
believes  it  may  be  fafely  done  at  any  time,  as  long  as  the 
fenlbrial  functions  are  carried  on  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
manner  i  "  that  it,  while  the  external  fenfes  are  prcfer- 
ved,  the  intellectual  found,  the  voluntary  powert  merely 
impaired,  without  being  difordered."  Thit  author  thinkt 
that,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  fuppofed, "  the  more 
the  fenforial  functions  are  difturbed,  particularly  the 
greater  the  delirium,  the  left  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
this  evacuation."  The  pulfe  does  not  always  indicate 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  bleed  ;  for  in  numerous  cafes 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  found  it  weak  and  fmall,  when 
bleeding  has  proved  of  the  mod  decided  advantage.  At 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  ftated,  that,  while  a  lull  and 
wiry  pulfe  authorizes  us  to  bleed  in  the  moft  ad- 
vanced Itages  of  continued  fever,  a  fmall  and  contracted 
(late  of  it  Ihould  be  a  veto  to  fuch  practice.  Hardnefsof 
pulfe  mould  alfo  be  particularly  attended  to.  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck thinks,  when  it  it  "  foft  and  compreflible,  blood- 
letting is  altogether  inadmiflible."  In  the  advanced 
flage  of  fever,  bleeding  mould  be  had  recourfe  to  with 
much  caution  and  referve,  in  regard  to  quantity;  for  the 
loft  of  two  or  three  ounces  will,  at  fuch  time,  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  marked  effefit.  He  alfo  thinkt  that  thit 
practice  fliould  not  hinder  the  very  moderate  ufe  of  Hi-  . 
mulants,  as  wine,  ammonia,  &c.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  mould  attempt  very  little  of  the  latter  kind  of 
practice,  and  Ihould  content  ourfelvcs  with  the  negative 
practice  of  abftracting  all  nervous  irritants,  as  light, 
found,  &c.  and  open  the  bowels  and  excite  the  kidneys ; 
always  recollecting  what  Sydenham  fays,  "  ob  nimia  di- 
ligentia  mcdici."  It  it  to  be  recollected,  that  we  are  not 
now  fpeaking  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  inflammation  and 
diforganization  takes  place  in  a  particular  organ,  this 
being  the  molt  frequent  mode  in  which  continued  fever 
terminates. 

A  determination  of  blood  to  particular  organs  it  a  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  epidemic  fever.  Sometimet  thefe 
determinations  happen  very  generally,  from  fome  pecu- 
liarity in  the  nature  or  the  caufe  of  the  epidemic;  as 
when  we  fee  inflammation  of  the  lungs  an  alrooft  con- 
stant companion  of  the  prevailing  fever;  or  where  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inteftincs, 
conftituting  dyfentery,  prevails.  Occafionally,  however, 
while  fimpie  fever  is  prevalent,  the  particular  prcd  if  po- 
rtions todifeafe  which  are  prefent  in  theconftitution  are 
tnaniftfted  by  oppreflion  of  particular  organs.  At  to  the 
nature  of  thefe  determinations  of  blood,  we  have  no  he- 
(itaiion  in  afcribing  them  to  inflammation.  It  mould  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  this  is  denied  by  a  phyfician, 
the  excellence  of  whofe  defcriptionsand  treatment  of  the 
above  difcafes  forbids  ut  to  pafs  over  his  hypothesis, 
which  we  (hould  otherwifc  confign  to  the  oblivion  it 
mult  foon  meet  with,  and  for  which  nothing  but  the 
praftical  merits  of  its  author  hat  procured  even  an  ephe- 
meral reputation.    The  hypothecs  in  queltion  is  that  of 
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Dr.  Armftrong,  who  confidert  tbat  congeftion  of  blood 
takes  place  in  the  veins  of  organs  gravely  affected  in  epi- 
demic fever,  and  without  any  further  diforder  in  the  ar- 
terial fyftem  than  fuuple  excitation.  Now  nothing  can 
be  more  bafelcfs  than  the  ftructure  of  thit  theory.  It 
re  As,  fir  it,  upon  the  refultt  of  direction  ;  that  is,  upon 
finding  actual  congeltion  of  blood  in  the  veint.  Now 
the  verielt  tyro  that  ever  took  up  a  fcalpel  knows  that 
the  laft  act  of  the  arteries  and  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
propulfion  of  blood  in  the  dead  fubject,  fo  that  the  arte- 
rial fyftem  is  always  empty,  the  venous  fyftem  full.  And 
again,  granting  that  an  excitement  of  tne  fmall  arteries 
cxiftcd,  and  caufed  diftention  and  enlargement  of  the 
veint;  the  fact  is  practically  unimportant,  becaufe  our 
endeavours  mull  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  excited 
arteries,  not  to  that  of  the  veint,  which  are  paflive  tubet. 


Venous  congeftion  cannot,  however,  exift  without  de- 
rangement in  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  if  fuch  de- 
rangement exifted,  congeitiont  of  the  veins  would  cxift 
generally  ;  occurrences  which  certainly  do  not  happen. 
Many  other  arguments  fuggeft  tbcmfelvet  again  ft  thit 
wild  Speculation  ;  but,  as  thofe  we  have  adduced  fcem 
quite  conclufive,  we  lhall  difmifs  the  fubject.  We  mult 
aflert,  however,  that  in  no  other  work  extant  do  we  find 
fo  good  a  hiftory,  or  fuch  efficient  treatment,  of  local  in- 
flammation fupervening  to  fever,  at  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Armftrong.  From  thit  gentleman's  work,  and  from  that 
of  Dr.  Jackfon,  wc  lhall  principally  derive  the  fymptomt 
of  the  following  complaints. 

Wc  (hall  not  enter  into  any  difcuflion  at  to  whether  all 
fevert  be  of  one  kind  ;  and  the  yellow  fever,  epidemic, 
dyfentery.  Sec.  the  fame  difcafe,  varying  in  intenfity, 
and  deriving  the  peculiar  character  of  thofe  forms  of  dif- 
cafe from  the  prcdifpofitions  which  climate  and  other  ex- 
ternal agents  produce,  though  thit  feems  a  very  probable 
view  of  the  fubject ;  but  we  (hall  confine  ourfelvet  for 
the  prefent  to  an  account  of  thofe  complication!  which 
are  met  with  in  the  epidemic  fevers  of  this  country.  The 
moft  common  complication  is  that  of  fever  with  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs  and  its  inveftments.    In  thit  cafe,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  fever,  a  permanent 
pain  is  felt  in  fome  part  of  the  cheft,  generally  acute, 
though  occaGonally  obtufe ;  but,  in  either  cafe,  much  In- 
created  by  deep  infpiration.    There  it  a  fenfe  of  weight 
or  conftriction  acrofs  the  bread.    The  refpiration  it  al- 
ways laborious  ;  the  thorax  heaves,  at  if  under  fome  op- 
preflive  load ;  and  the  alae  nafi  are  thrown  into  itrong 
motion.    The  patient  is  extremely  refllefs,  and  has  a 
frequent  and  troublefome  cough,  which  augments  both 
the  pain  in  the  fide  and  the  difficulty  of  refpiration. 
Molt  frequently  he  cannot  breathe  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  when  incumbent,  but  it  obliged  to  have  the  trunk 
confiderably  elevated.    The  features  altogether  indicate 
furprife,  alarm,  or  anxiety  ;  the  eyet  feem  prominent ; 
the  cheeks  and  lips  are  generally  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
natural,  yet  in  fome  cafes  the  face  has  a  pale  bloated  ap- 
pearance.   The  tongue  is  commonly  foul  in  the  middle, 
and  of  a  dark  red  round  the  edges;  the  pulfe  is  fome- 
times  flow,  full,  and  itrong ;  and  in  other  inftancet, 
quick,  fmall,  and  weak.    At  in  almolt  all  local  inflam- 
mations, the  temperature  of  the  (kin  varies  a  great  deal 
in  the  day,  and  partial  perfpiration  are  not  uncommon, 
efpecially  when  the  pain  of  the  fide  is  acute.   A  milder 
form  of  inflammation  attacks  the  pleura,  which  is  often 
infidiousand  unfufpected.    If  the  breathing  be  narrowly 
watched,  it  isoblerved  to  become  quicker  and  more  anx- 
ious, efpecially  in  the  horizontal  port u re  ;  and  cough  and 
uneafinefs  are  almolt  always  excited  on  a  full  infpiration. 
There  is  alio,  lor  the  moft  part,  pain  or  forenefs  in  the 
left  fide,  or  under  the  llernum,  with  a  feeling  of  weight 
or  tightnefs  in  the  breart,  often  with  little  pain.  The 
progrefs  of  the  inflammation  is,  however,  involved  in 
confiderablc  obfeurity  :  but  it  may,  neverthelefs, be  traced 
by  the  continuance  of  uneafinefs  in  the  cheit ;  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  cough,  dyfpncea,  and  reltleflheft ;  by  the  pa- 
jl  tient'a 
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ricnt's  panting  or  breathing  (hort  whenever  he  fpeaks ; 
by  the  number  of  refpiration*  exceeding  the  natural 
amount  in  a  given  time;  by  the  colour  of  the  face,  indi- 
cating foroe  impediment  to  the  common  changes  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungi;  and  by  the  gradual  increafe  of  the 
pulfe,  and  of  the  fever.  When  the  inflammation  ends  in 
an  abfceft,  the  nneafinefs  in  the  bread  abates,  but  the 
breathing  become*  more  laborious,  and  there  are  chilly 
and  hot  tit*,  with  copious  fweats,  and  great  loft  of 
ftrengtb.  The  moft  common  termination,  however,  of 
inftance*  of  this  kind,  is  by  an  eflfufion  of  ferum  into  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura.  This  calamity  is  not  neccflarily 
fatal  at  once,fome  patients  lingering  for  fome  time  afterir. 

In  this  form  of  difeafe,  the  treatment  of  fever  in  gene- 
ral muft  be  conjoined  with  the  ufual  means  for  alleviat- 
ing local  inflammation.  It  it  feldom  an  accurate  diag- 
nofis  can  be  edablifhed  between  inflammation  a*  it  affects 
the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  or  at  it  affects  the  pleura.  In 
either  cafe  bliflering  may  be  confidered  a  meafure  of 
great  effect  ;  and,  if  there  feems  ftrong  evidence  of  the 
exidence  of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  we  may  have 
recourfe  more  freely  to  the  lancet  than  under  ordinary 
circumftances.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  cold  affufion 
is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  when  the  lungs  are  affected 
in  fever.  The  warm  bath  is  often,  however,  of  great  ufe 
when  the  temperature  of  the  flcin  is  unequal  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  diaphoretics  are  of  much  importance.  Of 
this  kind  of  medicine,  large  dofes  of  calomel,  with  as 
much  opium  as  will  counteract  the  purging  property  of 
the  latter  drug,  are  the  moll  advantageous. 

Another  complication  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  pre- 
ceding, is  that  of  fever  with  bronchitis.  The  fever  in 
this  cafe  is  attended  with  a  cough,  at  firft  dry,  but  after- 
wards moid.  In  recent  cafes  the  expectorated  matter  re- 
fembles  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  in  a  more  advanced 
ft  a  ge  it  appear*  vifcid  and  opake.  The  pulfe  through- 
out is  feeble  and  quick,  the  tongue  foul,  the  heat 
variable,  the  bowels  irregular,  and  the  flomach  prone  to 
reject  its  contents  ;  and,  although  the  patient  frequently 
appears  drowfy,  for  the  mod  part  he  obtains  very  little 
Deep.  In  fome  perfons  thus  affected,  the  complaint  con- 
tinues many  weeks,  and  often  acquires  a  confumptive 
character  before  death.  When  it  ends  favourably,  the 
convalefcents  remain  long  in  an  emaciated  and  enfeebled 
date.  An  abatement  of  the  vomiting,  fome  defire  for 
light  food,  and  a  tendency  to  quiet  deep,  are  the  appear- 
ances which  augur  recovery. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  mud  differ  principally 
from  that  of  fimplc  fever  in  that  a  minor  degree  of  bleed- 
ing will  fuffice,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  naufcating 
medicines,  which  are  of  very  great  ufe,  notwithltanding 
the  gaftric  irritability  which  prevails.  In  a  word,  the 
treatment  is  that  of  Catarrhus,  (to  which  the  reader  it 
therefore  referred  for  more  explicit  details,)  conjoined 
with  the  more  active  and  general  treatment  of  fever. 

Abdominal  inflammation  is  frequently  complicated 
with  the  fever  in  queflion;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
didinguifh  the  precife  (ituation  of  this  occurrence;  for 
the  functions  are  fo  generally  difordered,  that  their  dif- 
turbance  affords  no  diagnoftic,  as  in  cafes  of  common  in- 
flammation. It  is  not,  however,  of  the  utmolt  import- 
ance to  afcertain  the  precife  feat  of  the  inflammation,  as 
the  treatment  does  not  vary  eflenti.illy.  The  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  domach  which  ac- 
companies fever  is  fo  common  in  fome  countries  abroad, 
that  it  has  induced  Brouflais  and  others,  a*  we  have  be- 
fore feen,  to  infer  its  invariable  prefence  in  febrile  dif- 
eafe*. In  the  works  of  the  above  author  are  to  be  found 
a  variety  of  excellently-written  cafes  of  the  complication 
in  queftion.  J.  P.  Franck  (De  Curandis  Hominum  Mor- 
bis  Epitome  Prtelectionibus  Academicis  dicata,  Veil. 
i«oj.)  more  properly  confines  the  term  gaflrie  fever  to 
thole  cafe*  in  which  the  fever  is  accompanied  and  exaf- 
penned,  though  not  caufed,  by  phlegm,  bile,  intedinal 
worm*,  or  other  irritating  matter  capable  of  inducing  an 
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in  flamed  date  of  the  flomach.  We  consequently  genci-tlry 
meet  with  this  difeafe  in  dyfpeptic  patient*  when  they 
become  the  fubject*  of  fever.  We  copy  from  a  tranrta- 
tion  of  Frank'*  work  tbe  fymptomt  ot  the  gadric  fever. 

It  begins,  like  other  fever*,  with  alternate  cold,  fhi- 
vering,  and  heat,  accompanied  with  laffitode,  head-ache, 
and  pain*  fimilar  to  rheumatifm  in  the  back,  the  loins, 
and  tbe  joint*.  The  face  become*  pale,  and  the  eye*  yel- 
lowifh  i  but  the  domach  is  chiefly  affected  with  inflation, 
tenfion,  and  a  fenfe  of  weight,  joined  with  anorexia, 
loathing  of  food,  naufea,  retching,  and  eructation  of 
difagreeable  flatus,  and  of  bilious,  tenacioui,  acid,  or 
acrid,  matter.  The  date  of  the  mouth  is  the  bed  indi- 
cation of  the  date  of  tbe  domach,  which  is  obfervable  in 
the  foetid  breath,  the  tongue  loaded  with  tenacious  white 
or  yellow  mucus,  fometimes  tafteteft,  and  at  others  bitter 
and  difagreeable.  Diforder*  in  the  abdomen  fucceed, 
fuch  as  borborigmus,  gripes,  wandering  pains,  fenfe  of 
weight  and  fulnefs,  with  cither  condipation,  or  bilious, 
fetid,  or  frothy,  dejection*.  In  this  flage  of  tbe  affection 
the  patient  may  not  be  fo  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  bed  ; 
but  in  a  fhort  time,  though  the  cold  fit  be  neither  great 
nor  condant,  and  fometimes  may  be  abfent ;  the  heat, 
third,  giddinefs,  and  head-ache,  increafe,  the  pulfe  be- 
come* more  frequent  and  often  intermittent,  tbe  fymp- 
tomt of  the  domach,  naufea  and  retching,  and  of  the  ab- 
domen, are  aggravated  i  the  flu  (King  of  the  face  is  greater, 
with  greenifh  palenefs  towards  the  fides  of  the  nofe  ;  tbe 
under  lip  quivers,  the  eyes  are  fuffufed  with  tears,  the 
refpiration  becomes  hurried  and  difficult,  often  accompa- 
nied with  a  cough,  either  with  or  without  expectoration; 
pain  fimilar  to  that  of  rheumatifm  is  felt  in  the  thorax, 
fcapulx,  and  fauces;  there  is  often  great  apparent  prof- 
t  rat  ion  of  drengtb,  with  delirium,  drowfinefs,  or  vigilia. 

"  After  three  or  more  days,  remiflions  occur  in  the 
morning,  with  a  gentle  fweat  breaking  on  the  forehead 
and  bread.  The  tongue  is  fometimes  more  loaded  with 
yellow  mucus,  and  fometimes  dry  in  the  middle,  and  of 
a  brown  colour;  the  urine  is  made  with  ardent  pain,  is 
deeper  yellow,  or  appears  like  that  of  cattle,  or  with  a 
pink  or  furfuraceous  fedimenr.  Towards  night,  fome- 
times with  a  flight  chillinefs,  orfhivering,  all  thefefymp- 
toms  are  aggravated  (  the  fkin  becomes  dry,  harfli,  and 
burning,  and  is  fometimes  fuffufed  with  a  yellow  tinge  ; 
blood  often  drops  from  the  nodrils,  mixed  with  yellowifh 
ferum;  and  the  vigilia,  rcdleflnels,  and  dclirum,  are  ex- 
ceedingly diflrcfling. 

"As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  morning  rcmiflion  al- 
mod  disappears :  the  region  of  the  liver  and  domach  is 
more  tenfe  and  painful  5  the  anxiety,  heat,  third,  and 
head  ache,  become  much  aggravated  1  the  delirium  is 
almod  condant;  the  fauces  are  parched;  the  tongue, 
brown,  livid,  approaching  to  black,  and  covered  with  a 
vifcid  mucous,  is  almod  ot  a  fragile  bardnefs  and  chopped; 
and  the  fpeech  is  impaired  and  fluttering.  Tbe  eyes  arc 
very  red,  the  hearing  is  obtufe,  and  the  templet  tbrob. 
The  circulation  it  quickened,  while  the  blood-velTelt  are 
contracted  ;  the  urine,  fcanty,  thicker,  fetid,  and  voided 
unconfcioufly ;  and  the  ftools,  liquid,  brown,  or  greenifh, 
and  extremely  fetid ;  the  abdomen  is  inflated  and  founds 
to  the  touch,  and  tbe  (kin  is  parched  or  batbed  in  a  vifcid 
fweat. 

"  If  tbe  fever  in  this  dage  i*  either  neglected  or  badly 
treated,  or  the  patient  is  otherwife  in  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances, it  will  loon  terminate  fatally.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  tbe  force  of  tbe  difeafe  is  fubdued  either  fponta- 
neoufly  or  by  art,  then  the  offending  matters  are  thrown 
off  by  the  bowels  and  fkin,  the  remiflions  become  longer 
and  more  diftinct,  the  tongue  more  moift,  and  the  mucus 
which  covered  it  either  flougbs  off,  or,  as  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  becomes  redder,  comes  away  from  the  edges  in 
foft  leales.  Sometimes  a  very  fudden  change  now  rake* 
place  1  the  vifcid  matter  almod  of  a  ligneous  hardnefs, 
which  was  adhering  to  the  palate,  quickly  foftens,  and  is 
bedewed  with  a  bland  moifture.   At  this  period,  the  fe- 
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piflet  by  aim  oft  imperceptible  gradation* 
into  a  periodic  intermittent ;  or  the  exacerbation,  be- 
coming in  it*  returns  more  tardy  and  mild,  terminate*  in 
an  equable  and  moid  tranfpiration  ;  the  Stools  become 
copious,  pultaceous,  and  natural  j  and  the  urine  depo- 
(ite*  a  copioui  reddish- white  precipitate. 

*«  In  the  more  mild  and  flow  form*  of  the  fever,  the 
patient,  on  rifing  from  deep,  feel*  little  refreflied,  is  lift- 
left  and  morofe,  and  hi*  mouth  and  faucet  are  loaded 
with  phlegm  ;  he  ha*  fetid  eructations,  and  copiouc  mu- 
cous expectoration,  with  naulea  {  hat  little  relilh  for 
food,  but  doe*  not  altogether  loathe  it,  though  after  eat- 
ing he  complaint  of  weight,  fulnefs,drowfinefs,  flatus,  and 
obstruction  of  the  boweli.  He  ha*  a  flow,  weak,  and 
fometimet  a  full  and  rather-hard,  pulfe,  with  little  thirft. 
Cold  Shivering  iifucccedcd  with  wandering  flu  (bet,  and 
dry  fqualid  (kin,  or  flight  fweating;  leaden  heavinef*  of 
head,  and  murmuring  and  ringing  in  the  can,  caufing  a 
degree  of  Stupidity.  The  vifcidity,  in  fucb  cafe*,  of  the 
mucus  in  the  Stomach  and  inteftine*  ii  often  fo  great  a* 
to  obftrua  the  orifice  of  the  biliary  duct,  and  give  rife 
to  jjunrfice.  The  abdomen  fwellt,  and  feel*  painful  to 
the  touch  inconsequence  of  flatu*,  and  of  the  inertia  of 
the  bowel*.  Singultus  and  difficult  deglutition  fucceed 
to  great  anxiety  and  oppreflion  of  the  Stomach  ;  but  in 
a  few  day*  numerou*  aphtha;  are  obferved  to  Spread  from 
the  fauces  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which 
foon  Bough  off,  and  are  replaced  with  a  frelh  crop.  Some 
patients  are  alfo  diftreffed  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  cough,  which  is  Sirft  dry,  and  afterward*  accompa- 
nied with  abundant  and  vifcid  expectoration.  In  this 
date  of  things  we  can  fcarcely  call  the  difeafe  fever,  un- 
lefs  there  is  greater  proftration  of  ftrength,  pains  in  the 
joints,  increasing  towards  night,  burning  of  the  Ikin,  or 
eruptions  frequently  breaking  out  immaturely  ;  and 
more  particularly  if  there  are  distinct  evening  exacerba- 
tions, fucceeded  by  left  diftinft  remissions,  vertigo,  vigi- 
iia,  Stupor,  delirium,  frequent  fyncope,  with  recurrent 
diarrhoea,  rapidly  undermining  the  powers  of  the  fyttem. 
In  other  cafes,  great  quantities  of  worms,  fometimet  liv- 
ing and  fometimet  dead,  or  nearly  putrid,  are  ejected 
both  from  the  mouth  and  anus,  accompanied  with  pecu- 
liar sector  of  the  breath,  and  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  ver- 
rainofe  irritation ;  fuch  as  wandering  pains,  lancinating 
paint  of  the  joints,  itching  of  the  nofe,  tremor,  fainting, 
tuui'ra,  tenefmus,and  copious  dejections  of  putrid  mucus. 

"When  the  attack  of  the  fever  is  more  fudden,  we 
generally,  though  not  always,  obferve  the  cold  Shivering 
to  extend  beyond  an  hour,  and  to  recur  by  turns,  being 
followed  by  heat,  which  is  for  the  mod  part  parching, 
andincrcafed  towards  night,  often  accompanied  with  fu- 
rious delirium.  In  fome  cafes  a  flight  remiflion  occurs  in 
the  morning  ;  in  others  none.  The  pulfe  is  weak  and 
indistinct,  collapfing  after  it  has  at  firft  been  full  and 
foniewhat  hard.  There  is  much  naufca  and  bitternefs  of 
the  mouth,  and  fo  great  tumefaction  and  oppreflion  of 
the  flomacb,  that  the  very  touch  or  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes is  painful.  Towards  evening  there  is  again  an 
exacerbation,  correfponding  fometimet  to  femi-tertian 
intermittent ;  and  the  yellowneft  of  the  eyes,  flushing, 
bead-ache,  vigilia,  anxiety,  factor  of  the  breath,  and 
delirium,  are  increafed  ;  and  the  thirft,  and  longing  for 
acids,  is  fomctimcs  intenfe,  but  occasionally  is  flight. 
The  urine,  at  the  accefs  of  the  paroxyfm,  is  brown,  thick, 
turbid,  and  foetid  t  during  the  remiflion,  it  is  watery 
and  crude.  The  ftoolt  are  exceedingly  often  five.  Abun- 
dant but  vifcid  perfpiration  gives  no  rejicf.  The  tongue 
it  tremulous,  and,  with  the  teeth,  is  loaded  with  a  brown 
vifcid  matter  j  or  it  is  fcabrous,  alinoft  black,  very  dry, 
and  can  fcarcely  be  extended  beyond  the  teeth.  The 
ftupor  and  vigilia  increafe;  blood  mlhes  copioufly  from 
the  noftrils,  or  is  palled  with  the  urine  and  fasces  j  fluid, 
grumous,  and  preceded  by  pain  extending  to  the  pubis. 
Now  large  quantities  of  asruginous  and  vifcid  bile  are 
the  ftomach,  agreeing  in  this  alinoft  with 


the  yellow  fever  of  America  and  Siam.  The  Stools  be- 
come more  liquid,  green,  brown,  frothy,  'and  very 
oft'enGve;  and  there  is  Seldom  power  remaining  either  to 
void  or  to  retain  the  natural  difcharges.  The  -patient, 
notwithstanding,  fays  he  is  very  well,  and  attempts  to  go 
to  hit  friendt,  whom  he  imaginet  are  abfent.  He  picks 
the  bed-clothes,  or  mutters  to  himfelf{  and  fometimet 
burft*  out  into  fit*  of  furious  delirium.  This  it  fucceed- 
ed by  fubfultu*  tendinum,  comatofe  Aupor,  violent  pul- 
iation of  thecarotidt,  great  difficulty  of  refpiration,  col- 
liquative diarrhoea,  cadaverous  breath,  hiccup,  cold  ex- 
tremities; cold,  profufe,  and  vifcid,  fweat  j  very  rapid, 
and  fcarcely  perceptible,  intermittent  pulfe;  lethargic 
Sleep,  convulsion,  and  death." 

In  our  climate,  though  occasionally  the  gaftric  fever 
arrives  at  the  fame  violence  as  above,  upon  the  whole 
galtric  irritation  is  more  flow  in  its  progref*.  It  gene- 
rally bappent  that  the  Stomach  and  inteftine*  fuSfer  toge- 
ther, and  that  the  inflammation  implicate!  the  whole 
Structure  of  tbofe  parti,  while  in  the  account*  juft  ren- 
dered we  often  perceive  a  phlogoGs  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane only.  *  In  this  cafe  the  complaint  is  generally  at- 
tended with  deep  continued  pain,  and  forenefs  of  the 
intrguments,  increafed  on  prcfl'ure  ;  retching,  vomiting, 
or  anorexia,  defire  for  cold  K  id  u  lout  drinks;  Short  quick 
refpiration,  fulneft  as  well  at  flatulence  of  the  bowels, 
great  proftration  of  ftrength,  reftleSTneft,  and  anxiety. 
The  patient  almoft  invariably  lies  upon  his  back,  fre- 
quently tolling  his  arms  about,  moving  bis  feet,  or 
changing  the  pofition  of  his  head.  If  deli  red  to  turn 
upon  hit  Side,  it  gives  him  considerable  uneafineftin  the 
abdomen  j  and,  it  fuddenly  raifed  into  the  upright  pof- 
ture,  he  generally  begins  to  eruct,  retch,  or  vomit. 

The  pulfe  is  fmall  and  Sharp,  and  in  fome  cafes  very 
quick,  but  in  others  below  an  hundred  in  a  minute  ;  the 
tongue  foul  in  the  centre  j  the  mouth  clammy  i  the  tafte 
vitiated;  the  bowels  are.  for  the  molt  part,  bound;  the 
lip*  parched  and  pale,  or  fomewhat  livid  ;  and  the  coun- 
tenance exprcftet  much  diltrefs.  The  pain  of  the  belly 
is  augmented  by  yawning,  by  coughing,  or  by  drawing 
the  breath  deeply  down,  and  fometimes  even  by  the 
blandell  liquids,  which  ace  ufually  rejected,  unleft  taken 
in  fmall  quantities  at  once.  If  the  pain  be  acute,  the 
Skin  is  often  of  a  pungent  heat  about  the  bread  and 


abdomen  ;  while  the  forehead  and  face,  expofed  to  the 
■nofphere,  are  fometimes  damp  and  even  cold. 
During  the  advancement  of  the  abdominal  affection, 


the  pulfe  grows  fmaller  and  quicker,  the  vomiting  more 
urgent,  the  belly  tumid;  the  thirft,  fenfe  of  internal 
heat,  and  reftleSTneft,  being  all  aggravated.  Upon  the 
approach  of  fuppuration,  of  effulion,  or  of  gangrene, 
there  arc  rigors  or  Slight  chilly  fits,  with  much  abate- 
ment of  pain  i  but  cold  copious  and  clammy  perfpira- 
tion* come  on,  attended  with  Short  agitated  breathing, 
with  an  hurried  undulating  pulfe,  frequent  dark  lax 
ftoolt,  and  inceflant  vomiting.  Soon  after  this,  the  pa- 
tient dies.  For  the  moft  part,  however,  inflammation  of 
the  Stomach  or  bowels  terminates  fatally  before  it  has 
advanced  into  actual  gangrene ;  the  patient  finally  finking 
under  the  accumulated  force  of  exhaustion  and  of  irrita- 
tion. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  in  moft  fevere  cafes  of 
gaftric  fever  a  great  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver  is  found.  Some  timet,  however,  the  latter  circum- 
stance exists  alone.  But  we  are  not  always  to  infer  that 
morbid  action  of  the  liver  exifts  becaufe  we  meet  with 
copious  vomitings  of  bile ;  for  the  act  of  vomiting  it- 
felt  will  induce  copious  discharge  of  bile  from  the  health- 
ieft  individual.  We  again  quote,  chiefly  from  Arm- 
Strong,  the  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  complication. 


"  If  the  liver  be  attacked  with 


nefs,  load  about  the  brcaft,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  are 
often  among  the  primary  fymptoms }  and  the  patient, 
complaining  of  pain  and  forenefs,  with  weight  about  the 
right  hypocbondrium,  can  neither  bear  preflure  in  that 


giddi- 
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place,  nor  lie  upon  the  left  fide,  without  an  increafe  of 
pain.  When  the  convex  furface  of  the  liver  i*  the  feat 
of  the  inflammation,  itis  fomettmes  not  very  eafy  todif- 
tinguifh  the  hepatic  affection  from  pleurit'u:  but  in  the 
former  uneafinefs  it  excited  by  preffing  the  Sand  under 
and  above  the  falfe  rib*,  and  there  it  generally  Tome  pain 
at  the  top  of  the  (boulder;  circumftancet  not  commonly 
obfcrvahle  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura  :  and  further, 
the  cough  and  dyfpncea  arc  not  fo  diftreff-ng  at  in  the 
latter,  while  the  abdominal  fecretiont,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  liver,  are  much  more  vitiated." 

The  cough  it  for  the  molt  part  dry,  but  fometimet  hu- 
mid, and  frequently  excicet  a  pungent  pain  in  the  part 
arte  fled,  with  a  tendency  to  naufea,  retching,  or  vomit- 
ing. The  fpirits  and  ftrcngth,  particularly  the  former, 
are  much  depreffed  ;  the  mind  it  apprehenlivc,  confufed, 
or  (lightly  deliriout,  the  polfe  quick  and  hard  ;  or  low, 
intermitting,  or  oppreffed ;  the  breathing  anxiout  and 
variable)  the  tongue  covered  with  a  dirty  white,  or  yel- 
low ifh,  more  frequently  with  a  brown  fur;  the  urine 
fcanty  and  deep-coloured  ;  the  bowel*  are  generally  irre- 
gular ;  and  the  fleet  dark,  (limy,  varied,  and  mixed 
with  morbid  bile.  The  heat  of  the  (kin,  though  fome- 
times  only  a  little,  it  at  other  timet  much,  above  the 
ftandard  of  health  ;  it  it  fometimes  jaundiced.  Dr.  Arm- 
ftrong  ftatet,  however,  that  thit  fymptom  often  occur* 
without  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

It  it  to  be  remarked,  that  there  it  often  muchobfeurity 
in  tracing  the  prefence  of  gaftric  fever  or  inflammation 
in  any  part  of  the  abdominal  fever,  when  it  affurae*  a 
flow  and  mild  form.  But  the  exiftence  of  thit  ftate  in 
any  part  of  the  belly  may  be  inferred  in  continued  fever, 
when,  after  the  fupervention  of  the  ftage  of  excitement, 
the  ftomach  remaint  uncommonly  irritable;  when  there 
are  conftant  feelings,  however  trifling,  of  weight  or  un- 
ealinefs about  the  fcrobiculu*  cordis,  when  there  it 
quickened  or  anxious  refpiration  ;  a  change  always  ob- 
fervable  in  abdominal,  feldom  in  cerebral,  irritations. 
We  fhould  alfo»note  the  fmall  and  rapid  pulfe,  the  in- 
diftinct  chills  and  heats,  the  dry  or  foul  tongue,  with 
third,  reftleflncfs,  frequent  eructations,  fenfe  of  internal 
heat,  forenefs,  or  pain,  in  fome  particular  part;  and  an 
unufu.il  quantity  of  dark,  thick,  fluid  matter  in  the 
flood  on  the  operation  of  a  purgative.  The  progreft, 
indeed,  of  fuch  affections  mult  be  traced  by  the  above 
(ymptoms;  for  pain  is  not  very  confpicuout.  But  the 
bed  method  of  finding  oui  obfeure  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion it  to  prefs  forcibly  on  the  bowel t  at  a  time  when  the 
patient's  mind  it  occupied  with  fome  other  object.  It  it 
proper  tofelect  thit  opportunity;  for  oftentimes  patient* 
complain  of  pain  in  reply  to  the  queftion  •«  Doet  preffure 
hurt  you  ?"  becaufe  they  espt/l  that  fuch  will  be  the  cafe. 

The  moil  important  feature  in  the  treatment  of  the  . 

?aftric  complication  of  fever  it  its  inertneft.  Thit  it  a 
act  not  fufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  thit  country;  and, 
though  the  too  great  dependence  which  our  Gallic 
neighbours  place  upon  medicated  broths,  eaufucrc,  Sec. 
may  be  worthy  of  cenfure  when  fuch  remedies  are  ap- 
plied to  inflammatory  complaint!  in  general,  yet,  when 
the  inflammation  it  confined  to  themucou*  lining  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  mere  omiflion  of  irritating  medi- 
cines, whether  cathartics  or  flimulantt,  will  do  much  for 
the  cure  of  the  difcafe._  The  nature  of  our  treatment 
in  abdominal  inflammation  will  depend  therefore  upon 
whether  the  inflammation  be  confined  to  the  above  tube, 
or  whether  it  more  generally  implicate*  the  furrounding 
vifcera.  In  the  firft  cafe,  free  general  bleeding  fcemt  by 
no  means  called  for,  though  leeching  the  abdomen  it 
highly  neceflary.  As  in  this  cafe  a  large  quantity  of  ir- 
ritating fecretion*  have  been  collected,  to  the  great  ag- 
gravation of  the  gaftric  difturbance,  it  mould  be  our  firft 
care  to  evacuate  them  from  the  fyftem.  In  doing  thit, 
we  (hould  life  fuch  remediet  at  are  mod  likely  to  bring 
about  the  defired  effect  without,  by  theirown  properties, 
irritating  the  inflamed  membrane.   In  the  firft  place,  am. 


pi*  dilution  with  acidulated  drink*  it  to  be  bad  recoanfe 
to ;  mi  emetic  i*  the  next  thing  to  be  prefcribed,  and  it*  ef- 
fect is  often  miraculous  ;  but,  after  the  firft  time  of  giving 
it,  it*  repetition  feeen*  by  no  mean*  admifCble.  The 
evacuation  of  the  bowel*  i*  to  be  effected  by  a  dofe  of 
caftor  oil,  if  the  ftomach  doet  not  reject  it,  and  by  ene- 
mat:  by  the  latter  remediet,  compofed  of  oleaginous* 
(or  in  cafet  of  fevere  pain  of  anodyne)  decoct  iont,  the 
alvine  difcharge  it  to  be  regularly  kept  up.  The  medi- 
cines are  to  be  fuch  as  at  once  dirainifti  the  temperature 
of  the  ftomach ,  at,  the  common  faline  draught*,  nitre 
largely  diluted,  ice.  occafionally  fmall  dofe*  ot  antimony 
may  be  ufed.  No  folid  food  or  animal  broth*  (hould  be 
allowed  ;  but  coolingdrinkt  may  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, together  with  fweet  mucilaginous  decofbom. 

Now,  if  the  collatitious  vifcera  feemt  more  deeply  im- 
plicated, much  will  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  general 
fever.  If  the  latter  be  highly  roanifefted,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  high,  and  the  pulfe  ftrong,  bleeding  and  after- 
wardt  cupping  over  the  affeff  ed  part  rouft  be  had  reeourfe 
to  without  loft  of  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vio- 
lent and  intenfe  inflammation  fupervenet,  while  the  ex- 
citement of  fever  it  not  marked,  (and  thit  it  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence,)  we  (hould  endeavour  to  excite  tbofe 
part*  of  the  body  wbich  difplay  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  their  circulating  fluidt.  To  thi*  end  a  bot 
bath  muft  be  premifed  before  we  bleed  ;  and,  in  perform- 
ing the  latter  operation,  we  (hould  carefully  watch  the 
riling  of  the  pulfe  ;  an  occurrence  fo  important,  that  we 
may  occafionally  endeavour  to  promote  it  by  cordial*  and 
ftimuli.  After  thit,  finapifms  to  the  feet,  and  other 
counter-irritants,  will  be  found  ufeful  agent*.  It  will 
be  neceflary  alfo  to  excite  the  fecernent  fyftem  generally 
by  large  dofet  of  calomel  and  opium. 

When  inflammation  of  the  liver  it  clearly  manifefled, 
or  when  the  mucout  membrane  of  the  bowels  it  threat- 
ened with  ulceration,  in  addition  to  the  ufual  revulfive 
tneafures  we  (hould  exhibit  calomel  in  five-grain  dofet, 
combined  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  every  fix  hours, 
till  ptyalifm  it  induced.  We  may  remark,  that  no  gene- 
ral rules  can  be  laid  down  at  to  the  ufe  of  blillert  i  they 
are  for  the  molt  part  of  the  utmoft  efficacy  in  relieving 
the  local  complication!  attendant  on  continued  fever*  ; 
but  tbey  require  to  be  applied  with  much  care,  a*  to 
the  ftate  of  the  (kin  generally;  for,  when  inflammation 
of  the  mucout  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  it  at- 
tended with  much  heat  and  redneft  of  the  (kin,  it  it  ge- 
nerally found  that  biifter*  increafe  rather  than  alleviate 
the  complaint  i  they  alfo  aft  in  a  detrimental  man- 
ner in  cafe*  where  exceflive  nervous  irritability  i* 
prefent. 

Befide*  the  complications  before  mentioned,  we  fome- 
time*  find  rbeumatifm  or  angina  united  with  fever.  De- 
pletion may  be  pufaed  to  the  utmoft  extent  in  the  for- 
mer; in  the  latter,  quite  the  reverfe. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  treatment  of  continued  fever, 
we  have  to  fay  a  few  wordt  on  the  management  of  conva- 
le/anli.  It  it  too  much  the  practice  even  in  thit  coun- 
try, and  it  it  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  abroad, 
to  give  bark  and  other  ftrengthening  medicinet,  a*  they 
are  improperly  called,  to  thole  who  have  elcaped  from  fe- 
vere attacks  of  fever.  We  have  no  heiitation  in  ftrongly 
reprobating  this  practice.  We  (hould  anxioufly  incul- 
cate, that  ltrengtb  it  only  to  be  attained  through  the  me- 
dium of  healthy  digellive  organs  ;  and  that,  when  tliefe 
are  ftrong,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fuftenance  will  pro- 
duce a  high  degree  of  nutrition.  Now,  as  fudden  ple- 
thora it  proverbially  "  a  bad  fign"  when  it  fupervenet  to 
fevers,  we  (hould  becautioutof  producing  it  by  exciting 
in  an  unnatural  manner  the  energietof  the  digellive  or- 
gant,  and  we  (hould  rather  fuller  them  to  recover  their 
tone  (which  they  will  generally  do)  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  by  mean*  of  their  own  powers. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  coofidei  ation  of  Ysnow  Fi- 
ver; a  difeale  at  the  prefent  moment  committing  drcad- 
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ful  ravages  on  mankind,  and  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  the  rnedic.il  world  ii  much  divided.  The  conflict- 
ing opinion*  of  medical  men  on  this  fuhjeft  are  indeed 
well  known  to  the  public;  the  grand  queftion  to  decide 
being  whether  yellow  fever  is  contagions  or  not.  It  is  by 
no  means  eafy  however  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  in- 
fcrutable  agents  which  give  rife  to  this  difeafe:  and  hence, 
while  one  phyfician  attributes  its  diffufion  to  exhalations 
from  the  body  of  the  human  fpecies,  another  finds  per- 
haps in  the  fame  cafe  evidence  of  it*  origin  from  miaf- 
snata.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Repoiitory  we 
find  the  names  of  numerous  and  refpeitable  authors  mar- 
fhalled  in  regular  array  againft  each  other  as  taking  oppo- 
fite  (ides  in  this  important  queftion.  We  copy  the  chief 
of  thefe,  that  thofe  who  want  to  examine  clofcly  the  evi- 
dence on  eat.h  fide  may  have  recourfe  to  it. 

Among  thofe  who  confider  yellow  fever  to  be  an  im- 
ported and  contogiout  difeafe,  are  ranked  Arejula,  Batt, 
Bert  he,  Dal  mas,  fir  J.  Fellowes,  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  B. 
Progetto,  Salgado,  Sec.  who  found  their  opinions  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  Spain;  and  more  recently  Parifet  holds 
the  fame  opinion.  Alio  Bally,  fir  Gilbert  Blane,  Cai- 
zerques,  Chifholm,  W.  Currie,  Dm  Portes,  D'Oyarvide, 
Lind,  Ried,  &C  who  derive  their  fatfs  from  the  Weft 
Indies  and  America. 

Among  thofe  who  deny  that  yellow  fever  is  conta- 
gious, and  afl'ert  it*  origin  to  be  entirely  local,  or  depen- 
dent upon  fome  myfterious  and  inappreciable  change  in 
the  atmofpherc,  are  ranked  Amiel.  Burnett,  Caffan, 
Doughty,  Keutfth,  Lacofle,  Langerman.  O'Hallaran, 
&c.  who  draw  their  obfervationschiefly  from  the  fever  of 
Spain  ;  and  Bancroft,  Barker,  Browne,  Comftock,  Clarke, 
Coventry,  Davidge,  Denmark,  Deveze,  Dickfon,  Fer- 
gufon,  Gilbert,  Hillary,  J,  Hunter,  K.  Jaekfon,  Jeft'er- 
(on,  M'Arthur,  M'Lean,  E.  Millar,  Moore,  Mofely.  Muf- 
gravc,  Muttlebury,  Ramfay,  A.  Robertfon,  B.  Rufh,  Sa- 
v.irefi,S<Jden,Sheppard,  Trotter,  Valentin,  Vanel,  Veitch, 
Whitehead,  Sec.  in  the  Welt  Indies  and  America ;  and 
in  Africa,  Drs.  Copland  and  Wintcrbottom. 

Among  thofe  w  ho  hold  a  middle  courfe,  allowing  the 
local  origin  of  the  fever,  but  aflerting  that  it  may  be- 
come contagious,  we  find  Eymann,  Hofack,  Humbolt, 
J.  Jonnfon,  Lc  Blond,  Nicol,  Palloni,  Pugnet,  Romans, 
Ac. 

To  thefe  we  mult  add  the  Angular  opinions  of  Baron 
Larrey.  This  author  divides  virus  into  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  fluid,  as  in  fiphilis,  fmall-pox,  and  vaccina;  the 
other  gafeous,  or  miafmatici  of  this  lalt  fort  is  (be  fays) 
the  virus  of  the  yellow  fever.  Each  virus  has  a  particu- 
lar in6urncc  on  certain  parts.  That  of  the  yellow  fever 
acti  particularly  on  the  nervous  fyltem  of  animal  aad  or- 
ganic life.  It  is  connected  with  the  lymphatic  fyfiem ; 
and,  according  to  him,  it  is  the  moll  fnbtle  and  fuga- 
cious of  all.  It  lads  but  a  moment  at  the  higheft  point 
of  difeafe;  and  then  lofes  the  power  of  tranlniitting  it- 
lelf.  It  is  principally  feated  in  the  exanthema  when  this 
mills,  and  in  the  cutaneous  tranl'piration.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  M.  Larrey  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tradictory opinion  of  phyficians  on  this  fubjeft.  He  is, 
however,  an  advocate  for  meafures  of  precaution  ;  for  if, 
fays  he,  one  patient  only  out  of  a  hundred  be  capable  of 
transmitting  the  difeafe,  prudence  requires  that  the  whole 
fhould  be  feqoeffered,  as  it  is  impofllble  to  afcertain  the 
individual  by  whom  the  difeafe  may  be  perpetuated. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  can  only  give  the  crnchifions 
we  have  arrived  nt  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  moll  of 
the  above  works.  It  would  far  exceed  onr  limits  to  de- 
tiil,  even  in  the  molt  comprefl'ed  form,  the  arguments  of 
thefe  numerous  and  conflicting  authorities.  But,  taking 
up  thofe  opinions  which  feem  to  have  been  mod  carefully 
induced  from  fafts,  and  which  in  fome  manner  explain 
thediflonant  evidences  of  various  authors,  the  follow- 
ing circumflance*  appear  to  us  tolerably  well  eltahlifhed. 
Firft  that  the  yellow  revr»,  the  itlinm  remittent,  the 
ilrnpul  fner,  the  Hutam  fever,  Sec.  are  all  one  and  the 
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fame  difeafe  modified  by  varieties  in  climate,  coitftitution, 
and  nredifpofing  caufes ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  fo 
far  the  fame  difeafe.  that  their  fundamental  therapeuti- 
cal indications  are  fimilar,  and  that  they  are  apt,  when 
extergal  cireumllances  ferve,  to  run  into  each  other. 
Secondly,  that  this  fever  is  for  the  raoft  part  caufed  by 
certain  iniafmata  from  marfhy  foils,  which  miafmata  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  product  of  putrefying  vcgelabU  fub- 
ftances,  it  being  urged  that  animal  putrefaction  is  not 
found  to  produce  yellow  fever.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  clearly  afcertained.  It  is  aflerted  that  the  miaf- 
mata in  qucltion  are  generated  for  the  moft  part  in  fitua- 
tions  where  the  water  has  receded  or  been  partially  dried 
up,  and  where  confequently  the  muddy  bottom  is  ex- 
pored  to  fhe  fun's  rays.  It  is  aflerted  alfo,  that  an  high 
temperature  is  an  indifpenCble  condition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  thefe  miafmata,  or  at  lealt  to  their  morbid  aft  ion, 
on  the  human  body  ;  whether  fuch  heat  be  in  actual  ex- 
igence, or  whether  tt  has  immediately  preceded  a  fuddea 
acceflion  of  cool  weather. 

Though  thefe  miafmata  from  marfhy  foils  are  undoubt- 
edly in  many  inftances  the  fole  caufe  of  the  yellow  fever, 
yet  fomething  mud  be  often  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  defcending  dews  from  the  stmofphere.  Indeed  Dr. 
James  Johnfon  mentions  having  himfelf  experienced  the 
Icnfible  effect  of  this  dew  on  board  of  a  (hip;  and  it 
feems  very  probable  that  it  was  only  by  the  preventive 
treatment  he  employed,  that  he  warded  off  an  attack  ot 
this  fever.  This  author  likewife  informs  us,  that  a  fever 
which  broke  out  in  the  Leopard'*  crew  followed  upon 
a  defcent  of  dew  which  took  place  every  night,  and 
was  pcrfMU /nil  nmi  biUcr  to  the  tojle.  The  above-men- 
tioned '(it~i~,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Johnfon,  leads  to  a 
"practical  inference  of  confiderable  utility;  viz.  that, 
when  necefRty  compels  us  to  penetrate  through  thofe  in- 
falubrious  woods,  jungles,  or  marlhes,  we  fhould  (elect 
that  point  of  time  at  which  we  are  leaft  likely  to  meet 
thofe  miafmt,  whether  in  their  afcending  or  defcending 
date.  This  period  feems  to  extend  from  three  to  fix 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  that  is,  after  the  greateft  heat 
of  the  earth  and  air,  and,  confequently,  the  greateft  eva- 
poration ;  and  before  the  condenfitiun  and  return  of 
fuch  exhalations  as  rofe  during  the  day,  and  which 
combine  with  thofe  (till  ifluing  from  the  heated  foil 
for  fome  time  after  fun-fet.  Independently  of  this  cir- 
cumihnce,  the  body  feems  to  be  pofl'effed  of  greater 
energy  at  this  period  of  the  day  than  at  any  other,  it 
being  that  time  when  the  principal  meal  is  nearly  di- 
gefied,and  confequently  the  animal  vigour  at  it*  higheft 
pitch.  The  depreffing  paffions,  intemperate  or  bad  liv- 
ing, and  the  other  predifpufing  caufes  of  the  fever  of  this 
country,  act  with  equal  or  greater  force  in  aflifting  the 
baneful  operation  of  the  miafms  of  yellow  fever. 

Thirdly,  it  is  inferred  as  a  probability,  (for  we  have 
no  evidence  of  our  own  to  offer,)  that  yellow  fever  ari- 
fing  from  miafmata  may  in  fume  conftitutions  generate 
the  volatile  material  which  other  fevers  do,  and  produce 
contagion.  Independently  of  the  evidence  derived  front 
the  authors  before  mentioned,  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down  when  treating  of  contagion  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufion.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  nature  of 
contagion  itfelf,  we  cannot  refufe  ourailent  to  the  propu- 
fition  in  queftion.  We  fee  that  a  fever,  clearly  traced 
in  the  fir  it  inltance  to  local  injury,  will,  under  the  con- 
comitant circumftances  of  fuul  wards  in  an  bofpital, 
deficient  ventilation,  &c.  engender  contagious  )ev<r 
through  large  bodies  of  men;  fo  that  we  infer  that  any 
fever,  however  induced,  may  be  contagious,  feeing  that 
its  local  origin  does  not  hinder  the  contagious  effluvia 
from  being  produced.  Moreover,  let  us  confider  the 
manner  in  which  contagion  is  produced.  It  mult  be  >(  -,-<;. 
Iiitile  fccreliou  i  and  this  can  only  arife  from  the  mucous 
membrane.  Now,  when  we  fee  the  great  variety  of  ap- 
pearances which  the  vifible  produAs  of  thi*  n.emiwA.  e 
exhibit  when  inflamed,  can  we  doubt  that  in  al;ii»ft  ,i! 
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violent  inflammations  contagious  effluvia  may  be  fccrctcd. 
In  common  flates  of  tlic  atmoSphcre,  this  it  probably 
mixed,  diffuScd,  and  dccompoicd  ;  but  in  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  air  a  fufpenflon  may  take  place,  and  thus 
contagious  fever  may  be  rendered  general.  Now  that 
the  morbid  Secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  con- 
tagious  effluvia,  and  that  thefe  are  modified  by  nervous 
imprcfTioDs  in  the  fame  way  as  all  Secretions  arc,  Seems 
rendered  ftill  r>.ore  probable  by  the  circumflances,  that  in 
thofe  fevers  which  are  molt  contagious,  viz.  the  exanthe- 
mata, a  phlor.ofed  flate  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  uni- 
formly pre  fun,  and  that  an  emetic  exhibited  eaily  in 
thofc  maladies  often  prevents  the  attack  ;  a  fact  which 
we  can  only  explain  on  the  Suppofition  that  this  remedy 
actually  removes  a  depofited  Secretion,  or,  in  other  words, 
contagious  effluvia  from  the  lurface  of  the  Stomach.  In 
fail,  there  fcems  good  evidence  in  fupportofthe  opinion, 
that  all  inflammation  of,  or  disordered  fecretion  in,  the 
mucous  membrane  may  elicit  contagious  effluvium. 
Thus  dyScntery,  cholera,  erylipelas,  the  influenza,  (a 
Species  of  catarrh,)  have  all  been  fotnetimes  contagious, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  all  thclc  difcaSes  occur 
without  fuch  an  effect  being  produced.  Nor,  can  we, 
on  the  fame  account,  difinifs  with  the  abfolute  denial 
which  moll  authors  have  thought  proper  to  do,  the  weli- 
fupported  aflertion,  that  croup  and  phthifis  arc  occalion- 
ally  catching. 

To  return  to  the  yellow  fevcrj  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  a  confideration  of  the  medical  topography  of  the 
countries  where  this  fever  has  appeared  mult  difclofe 
grand  and  important  circumftanccs  relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  fleets  and  armies.  As  this  Subject, 
however,  embraces  a  wide  field  in  a  branch  of  medical 
fcience  hitherto  not  cultivated  Systematically,  we  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  difcuis  it  fully  ; 
but  we  can/with  the  utmolt  confidence,  refer  our  read* 
crs  to  a  work  by  J?r.  James  Johnfon  on  Tropical  Cli- 
mates; which  contains  all  that  is  at  prefent  known  on 
the  Subject. 

As  to  the  nature  of  yellow  fever,  its  immediate 
caufes  operate  of  courfe,  at  in  other  fevers,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mucous  membranes ;  and  the  irritation 
which  is  communicated  to  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow 
forms  the  grand  connecting  and  eflenthl  link  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  general  febrile  phenomena.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  predifpoling  caufes,  as  climate,  fatigue,  &c. 
is  however  to  render  the  mucous  membranes  particularly 
liable  to  inflammation  ;  while  the  fame  influence,  by  af- 
fecting the  circulation  of  the  furface,  as  was  Shown  when 
treating  of  Cholera,  throws  unnatural  quantities  of  blood 
into  the  portal  Syflem,  and  produces  congrjlion  there, 
tbis  being  the  only  part  of  the  venous  fyftem  where 
fuch  *  Stagnation  can  take  place.  The  effect  of  this  is 
particularly  felt  in  the  liver,  the  Aomach,  and  indeed 
the  whole  abdominal  vifcera. 

The  charafleriftic  fymptom  of  this  fever,  viz.  the  yel- 
low colour  of  the  flcin,  is  variously  accounted  for  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  Dr.  Bancroft  fuppofes  it  is  induced  by 
the  preflure  to  which  the  aft  of  vomiting  Subjects  the  li- 
ver and  gall  bladder.  But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  intcnfity  of  colour 
and  the  feverity  of  the  vomiting;  and  moreover,  that 
it  often  occurs  before  the  vomiting  takes  place.  BrouS- 
lais  is  of  opinion,  that  the  yellow  colour  depeuds  on 
violent  irritation  of  the  duodenum  propagated  to  the  Se- 
cretory  organ  of  the  bile.  The  mod  plaufthle  opinion, 
however,  though  it  has  been  much  ridiculed,  feemsto  be, 
that  the  SufpenGon  of  the  action  of  the  liver  prevents  the 
elimination  from  the  blood  of  the  bilious  elements,  and 
that  thefe,  exifting  in  the  blood  from  the  want  of  fecre- 
tion, and  not  from  absorption,  produce  the  phenomena 
in  qncftion.  We  have  Some  rcafon  to  believe,  that  a 
morbid  (late  of  blood  might  caufe  the  fame  appearance 
without  the  liver  being  materially  implicated.  This 
indeed,  a*  far  a»  regards  certain  yellow  dingy  patchc* 


which  occasionally  appear  on  the  flcin  in  tbis  fever,  is  al- 
lowed by  Dr.  Bancroft. 

The  b!<ick  vomit,  a  moll  formidable  fympto'm  in  yellow 
fever,  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  a  Superabundant 
and  altered  fecretion  of  bile-,  but  certainly  without  foun- 
dation, as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  a  great  number 
of  difleelions  the  liver  has  been  found  in  a  healthy  flate  i 
and,  where  it  ha*  differed  from  its  natural  appearance,  it 
has  frequently  been  of  a  paler  colour;  the  gall  bladder 
has  aifo  at  the  fame  time  been  found  in  a  healthy  flate, 
containing  its  uiual  quantity  of  bile,  not  at  all  altered  in 
its  appearance  or  properties.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when 
theftumach  has  been  diflcnded  with  black  vomit,  the  paf-^ 
fage  from  tbe  duodenum  into  the  Ilorcuch  has  been  com- 
pletely ohftructed  by  the  pylorus  valve,  fo  that  no  portion 
of  the  matter  could  have  been  derived  from  the  hepatic  fyf- 
tem, in  every  part  of  which  fyftem  the  bile  was  quite  natu- 
ral in  colour,  talle,  and  confidence.  The  matter  of  black, 
vomit,  compared  with  bile,  differs  materially  from  it  in 
all  its  phyfical  qualities.  It  differs  from  it  in  colour;  for, 
however  dark  the  bile  may  appear  in  its  roofl  concen- 
trated flate,  it  always  difplays  a  yellowilh  or  greenifli- 
ycllow  tinge,  when  fpread  on  a  white  furface,  or  when 
diluted  ;  and  this  is  never  obferved  with  the  matter  of 
black  vomit.  Indeed  Dr.  Bancroft  has  found  that  an 
addition  of  bile  to  the  latter,  altered  its  nature  fo  much 
as  to  give  it  an  appearance  different  from  what  it  had  be- 
fore ;  nor  could  the  black  vomit  be  imitated  by  any  mix- 
ture of  various  proportions  of  dark-coloured  bile  with 
the  fluids  found  in  the  ilomach.  It  differs  moll  deci- 
dedly in  talle;  the  black  vomit  being  always  infipid, 
when  freed  from  other  foreign  matters ;  whereas  the  bile 
can  never,  by  any  means,  be  deprived  of  intenfe  bitter- 
nefs. 

A  natural  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  the  black  vo- 
mit proceeds  from  the  Ilomach  itfelf,  and  is  a  confcqucncc 
of  inflammation  of  that  vifcus,;  whether  tbis  be  a  par- 
ticular morbid  fecretion  by  the  inflamed  vcfl'elsor  glands 
of  the  Ilomach  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  thinks,  "  merely 
blood  which  has  been  erlufed  from  fome  of  the  Small  ar- 
teries, ruptured  in  confrquence  of  the  feparation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  villous  coat,  and  which  has  coagu- 
lated within  the  general  cavity  of  the  Ilomach,  or  on  the 
furface  over  which  it  was  eft  u  fed  ;  and,  having  been  af- 
terwards detached  and  triturated  by  the  violent  and  fre- 
quent contractions  of  that  organ  in  the  efforts  to  vomit, 
has  had  its  appearance  as  a  coagulum  of  blood  altered, 
and  its  colour  darkened  by  the  gaflric  juice,  or  by  fome 
chemical  decomposition,  either  fpontancous,  or  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  or  other  matters  contained  in 
the  Ilomach." 

It  remains  to  give  a  description  of  the  fymptoms  of 
this  fever,  which  we  believe  will  be  found  to  agree  accu- 
rately with  the  above  fhort  pathological  (ketch.  The 
descriptions,  not  being  drawn  from  our  own  obfervation, 
are  felefled  from  the  moll  accredited  authors,  whofe 
names  we  (hall  Subjoin.  The  chief  distinctions  between 
the  different  forms  this  fever  exhibits  are  drawn  from  its 
violence,  or,  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  fame,  its  con- 
tinued, iu  remittent,  or  its  intermittent,  form. 

The  (irft  description  is  that  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  fever  in  the  weftern  he- 
mifphere.  "The  prog  re  fs  and  violence  of  the  yellow 
fever  differ  greatly,  according  to  the  force  of  its  caufe, 
the  vigour  and  excitability  of  the  patient,  and  the  feafon 
of  the  year.  When  it  prevails  epidemically  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  attacks  young  and  rob u II  men,  lately  arrived 
from  temperate  regions,  the  diforder  commonly  appears 
in  its  mod  aggravated  form.  In  tbis,  the  patient  firft 
complains  of  Taflitude,  reftlcffnefs,  (light  fenlations  oi 
cold  and  naufea,  which  fymptoms  arc  loon  Succeeded  by 
A rong  arterial  action,  intenfe  heat,  fluftiing  of  the  face, 
rednefs  of  the  eyes,  great  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  bead 
and  in  the  eye-balls,  uncalinefs  and  pain  in  the  (lomach, 
oppression  of  the  praecordia,  a  white  fur  on  the  tongue, 
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and  a  dry  parched  fkin,  with  a  quick,  full,  tenfe,  and 
generally  ftrong,  pulfe,  though  it  is  fometimes  opprefled 
and  irregular.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fpeedily  accompanied 
by  frequent  effort*  to  vomit,  efpecially  after  fwallowing 
food  or  drink,  with  difcharges,  firft  of  fuch  matters  as 
the  ftomach  happens  to  contain,  and  afterwards  of  con- 
liderable  quantities  of  bile,  appearing  firft  yellow  and 
then  green,  fomerime*  tinged  with  blood,  but  in  the 
progref*  of  the  diforder  with  matters  of  darker  colours  t 
an  incrcafe  of  pain,  heat,  and  forenefs  of  the  prxcordia, 
alfo  occurs,  with  conftant  wakefulnefs,  and  frequently 
with  delirium  more  or  lefs  violent.  This  paroxyfm,  or 
exacerbation,  which  has  been  called  the  inflammatory  or 
the  febrile  ftage,  generally  bits  thirty-fix  hours,  but  if 
fometimes  protracted  for  feventy-two  hours,  and  even 
longer,  probably  in  confequence  of  either  general  or 
local  inflammation,  (particularly  in  the  brain  or  ftomach,) 
or  of  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  which  are  known  r© 
prolong  the  paroxyfms  in  fevers  of  type. 

"  A  remiflion  then  occurs,  in  which  many  of  the  fymp- 
toms fubfide,  fo  as  often  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  fever 
is  at  an  end,  and  recovery  about  to  take  place.  Fre- 
quently, however  the  foundations  of  irreparable  injury 
to  the  brain  or  ftomach  have  already  been  laid  in  the 
former  paroxyfm  i  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  remiflion  is  fhort 
and  imperfect.  During  thefe  remiflions,  the  pulfe  often 
returns  apparently  to  the  condition  of  health}  the  (kin 
feels  cool  and  moilt,  and  the  intellect,  if  prcvioufly  dif- 
turbed,  fometimes  becomes  clear;  fometimes,  however, 
the  patient  remains  in  a  quiet  and  flupid  ftate,  a  fymptom 
generally  denoting  great  danger.  Another  fign  of  dan- 
ger, as  denoting  a  very  morbid  condition  of  the  ftomach, 
is  the  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  vomit,  when  preffure  is 
made  on  that  organ,  or  food  is  fwallowed.  After  a  certain 
interval,  this  remitting  ftage  is  fucceeded  by  another, 
which  may  be  called  a  lecond  paroxyfm,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, would  appear  as  a  renewed  exacerbation,  if  the 
violent  effefts  of  the  fir  ft  had  not  almoft  exhaufted  the 
patient's  excitability,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  ex- 
treme deprcflion  of  ftrength  which  nfually  attends  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  ftomach,  rendered  him  nearly 
unfufceptible  of  thofe  morbid  actions  which  are  neceflary 
for  that  purpofe.  In  this  latter  ftage,  then,  inftead  of 
great  febrile  heat,  and  ftrong  arterial  aaion,  the  warmth 
of  the  body,  and  the  frequency  and  ftrength  of  the  pulfe, 
are  often  lefs  than  when  the  patient  was  in  health;  but 
frequently  the  pain  and  heat  in  the  ftomach  become-  ex- 
cruciating, with  incefTant  (trainings  to  vomit,  which,  in 
rood  of  the  fatal  cafes,  are  followed  by  hiccough,  and  re- 
peated difcharges  of  matters  refembling  turbid  coffee 
more  or  lefs  diluted,  or  the  grounds  of  coffee,  and  alio  by 
evacuations  of  fimilar  dark  matters  from  the  bowels. 
Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  thefe  fymptoms  oc- 
cur, (indicating  a  violent  affection  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,)  the  patient  is,  in  general,  fufficiently  in  poficflion 
of  his  intellects  to  know  thofe  about  him,  and  to  give 
diftinft  anfwers  to  queftions  made  to  him,  although  his 
exccflive  weaknefs  often  renders  him  incapable  of  mental 
exertion,  and  his  inability  even  to  raife  his  head  may 
induce  the  appearance  of  coma.  In  thofe  cafes,  however, 
in  which  the  brain  has  fuffered  greater  injury  than  the 
ftomach,  the  retching  and  black  vomit,  juft  defcribed, 
do  not  fo  commonly  occur ;  but,  inftead  of  them,  low 
muttering,  or  coma,  with  convulfions  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.fupervene.  About 
this  time,  alfo  the  tongue  and  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
dark-brown  fur ;  yellownefs  of  the  fkin  and  petechia: 
make  their  appearance  ;  the  urine  has  a  putrid  fmell  and 
dark  colour;  the  fxces  likewife  become  molt  offetifively 
putrid;  haemorrhages  fometimes  take  place  from  the  nol- 
trils,  gums,  and  various  other  internal  furfaces.  There 
is  in  lome  patients,  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  ;  in  others,  an 
involuntary  difchargeof  it,  and  of  the  feces:  the  pulfe 
becomes  feeble  and  intermits ;  the  breathing  is  laborious; 
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portions  of  the  fkin  afTume  a  livid  colour;  the  extremi- 
ties grow  cold  ;  and  life  is  gradually  exringuifhed." 

On  the  above  defcriptiou  Dr.  J.  Johnfon  remarks,  that 
the  propriety  of  characterifing  the  fubfidence  of  great 
heat  and  vafcular  action  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft  ftage  as  a 
remiflion,  is  veVy  questionable.  It  is,  in  fait,  (fays  he,) 
the  tranfition  from  inordinate  action  to  exhauftion ;  to 
that  almoft  hopelefs  ftate  which  (the  foundation  of  almoft 
irreparable  mifchief  having  been  already  laid  in  the  molt 
important  vifcera)  is  fpeedily  to  terminate  in  diforgani- 
zation  and  death,  and  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  falutary 
tendency  of  a  remiflion.  As  Dr.  Gillefpie  obferves,  "  it 
is  proper  to  caution  young  practitioners  againft*  mi  (take 
very  common  with  regard  to  the  yellow,  or  ardent  fever; 
that  is,  of  taking  the  fatal  ftage  which  follows  theceffa- 
tion  of  ardent  heat  and  great  excitement,  and  which  ac- 
companies a  fphacelus  of  the  vifcera,  for  a  falutary  crifis 
of  the  difeafe."  Ptfeafes  of  Seamen.—"  Cette  diminution 
des  fymptom es  en  impofe  quelquefois  au  malade,  et 
aux  mfdecins  inexperimente's."  Did.  des  Sciences  Me- 
dicaid, tome  xv.  p.  336. 

This  declenfion  of  fever  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft  ftage 
excited  early  attention,  and  is  often  fo  marked  as  to  have 
been  frequently  miftaken  for  a  proof  of  returning  health. 
It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Hume,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
naval  hofpital  at  Jamaica  between  the  year  1739  an<t 
1749,  and  was  afterwards  a  commiflioner  of  the  Sick  and 
Hurt  Board,  in  the  following  terms  i  "The  pulfe  is  at 
firft  full,  quick,  and  ftrong;  but  in  forty-eight  hours 
after  feizure,  or  thereabouts,  it  fometimes  becomes  calm 
and  regular,  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pulle 
of  a  perfon  in  health."  See  Dr.  Hume's  Account  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Donald  Munro. 

Now,  that  we  may  more  firmly  eftablifh  the  accuracy 
of  the  above  defcription,  as  well  as  (how  the  correctueM 
of  Dr.  Johnfon'*  remark,  that  the  partial  diminution  of 
pain  and  uneafinels  is  not  properly  a  remiflion,  we  fub- 
join  the  following  account  of  the  fame  fever  as  it  oc- 
curs in  another  part  of  the  weft.  It  is  detailed  by  Dr. 
M'Arthur.  According  to  that  author,  this  fever  is  ufually 
ufhered  in  by  the  fenlations  which  precede  other  fevers \ 
fuch  as  lalfitude,  ftiffnefs,  and  pain  of  the  back,  loins, 
and  extremities;  generally  accompanied  by  fome  degree 
of  coldnefs.  Thelc  are  foon  fucceeded  by  a  fevere  pain 
of  the  head  ;  a  fenfe  of  fullnef*  of  the  eye-balls  ;  into- 
lerance of  light ;  fkin  dry,  and  imparting  a  burning  heat 
to  the  hand;  pulfe  full  arid  quick  ;  tongue  covered  with 
a  whitifh  mucus,  but  often  not  materially  altered  from 
the  Date  of  health  ;  bowels  bound.  "  I  may  here  remark, 
that  the  actual  degree  of  heat,  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, is  not  proportionate  to  the  intenfity  commu- 
nicated to  the  touch.  It  generally  varied  between  99° 
and  1010,  very  feldom  exceeding  10 j°.  yet  the  fkin  im- 
parted a  burning  cauftic  fenfation  to  the  hand  at  thefe 
times.  If  the  patient  has  been  attacked  in  the  night,  he 
awakes  with  oppreftive  beat,  head-ache,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  fever,  the  fenfation  of  cold  having  parted 
unnoticed.  At  other  times,  after  fatiguing  exercife  in 
the  fun,  and  fometimes  after  a  hearty  meal,  the  violent 
head-ache,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever,  are  ufhered 
in  by  an  inftant  lofs  of  mufcular  power,  and  immediate 
deprcflion  of  nervous  energy.  The  patient,  as  if  he  were 
(tunned  by  a  blow,  fall*  down,  his  eyes  fwimming  in 
tear*.  In  thofe  cafes,  delirium  is  an  early  fymptom. 
In  a  few  hours,  the  pain  of  the  loins  increases,  and,  vi 
aggravated  cafes,  ftretches  forward  towards  the  umbili- 
cus ;  the  countenance  is  flufhed  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  as 
if  finely  injected  by  blood  vefl'els,  the  albuginel  appear- 
ing through  the  interftices  of  the  network  of  vefl'els,  of  a 
peculiar  blue  fhining  cartilaginous  whitcnefs. 

"  During  the  firft  twelve  hours,  the  patient  is  not  par- 
ticularly reftlefs,  enjoys  fome  flecp.and,  when  covered 
by  the  bed-clothes,  has  partial  perforations  on  his  fact, 
neck,  and  breaft.   About  the  cud  of  this  period,  there  is 
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a  great  exacerbation  of  the  fever;  be  becomes  reftlefs ; 
the  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  (kin  increafe;  there  is  much 
pain  of  the  eyei  and  frontal  finuf'es  ;  the  pain  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  is  augmented  ;  thirft  is  inc relied]  with  a  fenla- 
tion  of  prelTure  about  the  region  of  the  (lomach.  Naufea 
and  vomiting  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  firft  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  fever  has  not  been  arretted  within 
thirty-fix  hours  from  its  commencement,  the  patient  is 
in  imminent  danger,  and  all  the  fymptoms  are  aggrava- 
ted i  the  pulfc  is  llrong  and  full,  and  pulfation  of  the 
carotids  appears  diftind  on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  The 
lkin  continues  hot  and  dry  ;  the  thirft  is  incrcafed  ;  there 
is  much  anxiety,  the  patient  continually  (bitting  his  pof- 
ture  ;  the  urine  becomes  high  coloured  ;  all  bis  uneafinefs 
is  referred  to  his  bead  and  loins.  A  fenfation  of  pain  is 
felt  about  the  umbilicus,  when  prell'ed  upon  ;  the  white 
of  the  eye  now  appears  of  a  dirty  concentrated  yellow 
colour,  and  apparently  thickened,  (o  as  to  form  a  ring 
round  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  blood-veflels  of  the 
eye  appear  more  enlarged  and  tortuous ;  knees  drawn  up- 
wards to  the  abdomen  ;  frequent  vomiting,  with  much 
(training;  mucus, and  hiscommon  drink  only, being  ejected. 

"  Delirium  comes  on  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  day. 
There  is  now  a  drynefs,  or  (light  fenfation  of  forenefs, 
of  the  throat  when  (wallowing  ;  and  about  this  time  an 
urgent  fenfation  of  hunger  frequently  comes  on,  and  a 
remarkable  want  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  re- 
fembling  partial  paralyfis  of  the  limbs.  About  this  time, 
alfo,  the  pain  of  the  loins  is  fo  fevere,  that  the  patient 
exprefl'es  himfelf  as  if  his  hack  was  broken.  The  third 
day,  or  ftage,  begins  by  apparent  amelioration  of  all  the 
bad  fymptoms,  the  vomiting  and  thirft  excepted.  The 
matter  ejected  has  final!  membranaceous-looking  flocculi 
floating  in  it,  relembling  the  cruft  warned  from  a  port- 
wine  bottle.  The  thirtt  is  now  urgent,  and  there  is  an 
iticefTant  demand  for  cold  water,  which  is  almoft  imme- 
diately rejected  by  the  llomach.  The  heat  of  the  (kin  is 
reduced  i  the  pul  e  finks  to,  or  below,  its  natural  Itan- 
dard;  the  patient,  for  an  hour  or  two,  ex  pre  He.  himfelf 
to  be  greatly  relieved;  and,  at  this  time,  a  perfon  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  would  have  hopes 
vf  his  recovery.  This  (late,  however,  is  of  Ihort  dura- 
tion, and  the  delufion  loon  vanillic*.  The  delirium  id- 
creates  }  the  matter  ejected  from  the  llomach  becomes 
l>i.ick  as  coffee-grounds,  and  is  fomewhat  vilcid.  Di.ir- 
rhira  comes  on;  tirli  green,  then  black,  like  the  matter 
vomited.  The  patient  often  complaint  of  being  unable 
to  pats  his  ftools,  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  abdominal 
iimfcies.  There  is  an  acrid  burning  fenfation  of  thcllo- 
utach,  and  forenefs  of  the  throat,  extending  along  the 
whole  cuurfe  of  the  oefophagus,  in  attempting  to  fwallow; 
eyes,  as  if  fuffufed  with  blood;  lkin  a  dirty  yellow;  parts 
round  the  neck,  and  places  preffed  upon  in  bed,  of  a 
livid  colour.  More  or  lefs  hxmorrhage  takes  place 
from  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  anus;  and  a  depofition  of 
blood  from  the  urine.  The  delirium  becomes  violent ; 
the  body  as  if  it  were  writhed  with  pain,  the  knees  in- 
celfantly  drawn  up  to  the  belly.  The  patient  feizes,  with 
con  v  til  live  grafp,  his  cradle,  or  any  thing  within  his 
reach,  and  prefers  the  hard  floor  to  his  bed.  The  pull'e 
now  links;  refpiratioit  becomes  laborious;  the  counte- 
nance collapfcd ;  the  luftre  of  the  eye  gone.  For  fome 
bours,  lie  lies  in  a  Hate  of  infenfibility  before  death  ;  at 
other  times,  expires  after  fome  convulllve  exertion,  cr 
ineffectual  effort  to  vomit.  The  tongue  is  fometimes 
but  little  altered  during  tlie  com te  of  the  fever ;  and,  if 
loaded  in  the  early  (lages,  it  often  becomes  clean  and  of 
a  vivid  red  before  death. 

"Such  is  the  regular  fucceflion  of  fymptoms  which 
characterize  this  lever,  but  of  longer  or  Ihorter  duration, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  or  ftrength  of 
the  powers  of  life  to  refill  it.  In  weakly  habits,  the  vaf- 
culir  atlion  at  the  beginning  is  lefs  marked;  and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  fever  is  generally  more  protracted,  and 
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the  patient  expires  unaffected  by  the  laborious  refpirx- 
tion,  and  con  v  ul  live  motions,  which  attend  the  tail  llrug- 
gles  of  life  in  the  more  violent  degrees  of  this  endemic. 
Very  often  the  patient  retains  bis  fenfes  till  within  a  few 
minutes  of  his  death;  and  fometimes  will  predict,  with 
conftderable  precifion,  the  hour  of  his  diffolution. 

"  In  the  early  flages  of  the  worft  cafes  of  this  fever, 
there  is  much  anxiety  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient, 
who  exprefl'es  a  defpair  of  recovery;  and  I  have  never 
noltrcd  a  remiffin  during  the  tskole  tour fe  of  the/ettr.  Se- 
veral cafes  of  remittent  fever  under  my  care  terminated 
in  the  endemic  fever. 

"  A  certain  number  of  thofc  attacked  by  this  fever,  if 
prompt  meafures  to  fubdue  it  had  been  employed,  reco- 
vered from  its  firft  ftage.  They  exhibited  evident  Ggnt 
of  amendment  within  the  tint  twenty-four,  or  at  tar- 
theft  thirty-fix,  hours,  from  its  firft  attack.  Alfo,  a 
conliderable  proportion  recovered  from  the  fecond  ftage; 
that  is  to  fay,  previoufly  to  black  vomiting  unequivocally 
appearing.  But  I  have  only  known  thirteen  cafes,  in 
above  five  years,  to  have  recovered  from  the  lift  ftage. 
Some  of  thefe  were  afterwards  invalided,  in  confequence 
of  dyfpeptic  complaints,  and  generally-difordered  it  it* 
of  the  llomach  and  other  abdominal  vifcera.  In  theft* 
cafes,  the  llomach  gradually  became  retentive  ;  the  eye* 
and  lkin  became  of  a  more  vivid  yellow;  they  had  r«- 
frelhing  deep,  but  continued  extremely  weak  an  I  languid 
for  a  longtime.  The  oozing  of  blood  from  the  faucet 
and  gums  alio  continued  for  fome  days  ;  and  the  depo- 
fition of  blood  in  the  urine  remained  longell ;  this  ex- 
cretion  being  always  the  lalt  to  return  to  its  natural 
healthy  condition. 

"  Pain  of  the  back,  early  ((retching  round  to  the  na- 
vel ;  forenefs  in  the  throat  and  crlbphagiis  ;  heat  and 
acrid  fenfation  in  the  llomach;  urgent  thirft  ;  hunger; 
want  of  power,  refembling  paralyfis  of  the  limbs  ;  violent 
delirium  ;  dclpondency  ;  enlargement  of  the  blood  vel- 
fels,  and  a  red-yellow  colour  of  the  white  of  the  eye, 
either  fingly  or  collectively,  indicate  extreme  danger; 
and,  when  the  black  vomit  has  appeared,  fcarcely  a  boo* 
remains." 

The  next  form  of  yellow  fever,  is  the  inflammatory  em- 
demit  which  attacks  new  comers,  (cfpeciaily  when  they 
live  intemperately,)  on  their  arrival  in  the  Well  Indies. 
The  reader  will  fee  the  precile  fimilarity  between  this 
fever  (which  is  allowed  to  arile  from  the  united  influence 
of  plethoric  constitution,  intemperate  habits,  and  changes 
in  t:ie  temperature  of  the  air)  and  yellow  fever.  lu 
fymptoms  are  thus  defcribeJ  by  Nodes  Dickinfon  i  "  In 
its  levcrer  alpeft,  and  when  neglected  at  the  attack,  this 
fever  tonfifls  ot  twoftages.  In  the  firll,  there  is  increafed 
excitement,  refulting  from  an  unulual  ftimulus  applied 
in  an  exceffive  degree  to  a  I)  Hem  peculiarly  fenlible  to 
its  imprcfTion  t  it  produces  a  derangement  in  the  func- 
tions of  fome  or  many  vilcera.  If  this  goes  on,  the  lis- 
cond  llage  appears,  in  which  the  ftruclurc  of  thefe  vilcersj 
is  altered  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the  living  (late. 
Thus  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  high  excitement  to  ir- 
reparable exhauliion,  as  we  (hall  perceive  by  attending 
to  the  biliary  of  its  fymptoms.  In  the  lefs  fevere  ex- 
ample there  is  cliillinel's  at  the  onfet,  foon  followed  by  a 
permanent  and  univcrfal  fenfeof  heat,  flufhed  lace,  in- 
flamed eyes,  head-ache,  increafed  fufceptibility  to  tha 
imprcflions  of  light  and  found,  vertigo,  drowfiucls,  fish- 
ing, white  tongue,  arid  fauces,  third,  wandering  pains, 
lofs  of  appetite,  coftivenefs,  high-coloured  urine,  dry 
(kin,  naulca,  with  full  and  frequent  pulfe; — fhould  theU 
fymptoms  in  a  fevere  degree  remain  without  control, 
the  difeafe  is  foon  increafed  to  its  mod  aggravated  form. 
The  patient  is  extremely  reftlefs,  with  a  continual  defira 
to  alter  his  pofition,  but  without  relief.  The  heat  and 
head  ache  are  intenfe;  the  carotids  throb  with  unufual 
violence.  There  is  fometimes  a  turious  delirium;  tin- 
nitus auriutn,  and  even  lofs  of  fight.   There  is.  ccca- 
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(ionally,  a  dry  cough  with  pain  in  the  fide,  and'aimoft 
invariably  a  fcnfe  of  heat,  oppreffion,  and  pain  on  preC- 
fure  at  the  pnecordia,  accompanied  by  conftant  fighing. 
Vomiting  fometimes  comes  on  very  c;irly  in  the  attack. 
There  is  often  great  drowfinefs,  hut  no  refrefhing  deep. 
In  ibme  cafes  an  acute  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  fide  ;  and 
a  yellow  colour  of  the  fkin  often  fupcrrenes.  This  yel- 
lownefs  is  occafioned  by  the  prefence  of  bile,  which  is 
alfo  delected  in  the  urine  and  fcruro  difcbarged  from 
the  blifters.  Should  the  paflage  of  bile  into  the  inter- 
tines  fpoutaneoufly  take  place,  or  be  procured  by  the 
action  of  purgatives,  this  jaundiced  appearance  will  ge- 
nerally be  prevented  t  neverthelefs,  in  feme  cafes  it  may 
pofiihly  arife  from  a  redundant  fecretion,  even  when  the 
bilious  canals  are  free  ;  and  a  bilious  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing may  occur  with  the  yellownefs  of  the  (kin,  and  carry 
of)  the  attack.  Thcfe  Symptoms  proceed  with  various 
degreesof  violence,  and  they  occupy  an  uncertain  period. 
Within  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-fix,  hours,  or 
perhaps  after  a  longer  but  indefinite  time,  an  important 
change  takes  place.  It  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
fecond  ftage.  Many  of  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms  de- 
cline. The  pain  and  heat  of  furface  fubfide.  There  is 
a  fenfe  of  cold  with  dampnefs  of  the  (kin.  This  change 
at  tirft  fo  much  aflumes  the  appearance  of  febrile  remit- 
iion  as  to  give  great  hope  to  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner ;  but  it  fpeak*  a  (fate  of  the  utmolt  danger.  In 
fome  cafes  the  patient  finks,  at  once,  after  the  fubfide  nee 
of  excitement,  apparently  deftroyed  by  the  general  affec- 
tion, without  any  previoufly-levcre  determination  of 
blood  to  particular  organ*}  and  he  dies  at  the  moment 
of  hope  in  his  amendment.  But,  more  commonly,  the 
cataltropbe  is  not  fo  fudden.  With  the  diminution  of 
heat  and  pain,  the  pulfe  falls ;  the  countenance  exhibits 
great  diftrefs  ;  the  eye  is  funk ;  the  pupil  dilated  ;  fome- 
times  delirium  continues;  at  others,  there  is  great  in- 
fenfibility  with  tendency  to  coma.  Vomiting,  occafion- 
ally,  continues  without  interraifiion  :  at  times,  however, 
the  (loroach  remains  tranquil ;  and  this,  when  there  is 
much  cerebral  diHurbance. 

"  As  the  difeafe  advances,  a  difcolouration  of  the  fkin 
often  takes  place.  It  appears  in  yellow,  brown,  and 
livid,  patches.  This  difcolouration  never  comes  on  un- 
til the  fubfidence  of  the  fymptoms  of  excitement,  how- 
ever early  in  point  of  time.  It  occurs  within  the  palTive 
haemorrhage  from  various  parts  :  from  the  nofe,  corners 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  black 
vomiting.  This  change  of  colour  appear*  to  arife  from 
ecchymofis  proceeding  from  exhauftion  of  the  vis  vita:  in 
the  capillary  veffels  of  the  furface  in  confequenceof  pre- 
vious inordinate  excitement.  It  it  very  diffimilar  from 
the  bilious  ycllownefj  already  noticed  as  an  incidental 
fymptom  of  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 

"  The  firft  difcharges  from  the  liomach  are  merely  the 
•  ingefta;  afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  fcrous  fluid  is 
ejected,  when  little  has  been  drunk.  In  a  more  advan- 
ced Sage  of  the  complaint,  the  material  thrown  up  is 
ropy,  and  mixed  with  numerous  final  I  (hreds,  flocculi, 
or  membranaceous  films,  which  float  in  the  ejected  liquid, 
Thefe  foon  acquire  a  dark-brown,  purple,  or  black,  co- 
lour |  but  do  not,  at  firft,  communicate  much  general 
tint  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  fufpeaded.  After- 
wards, the  matters  vomited  are  more  intimately  mixed 
together  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  dark-coloured  blood 
which  iseiFufed  into  the  ft o roach,  vitiated  bile,  and  other 
morbid  fecretions^givc  an  appearance  in  the  aggregate  of 
coffee-grounds.  There  is  at  this  period,  ufually,  a  purg- 
ing of  dark-coloured  matter  refembling  tar  mixed  with 
blick  blood. 

"  Sometime*  within  the  firft  forty  hours,  at  others  af- 
ter a  more  protracted  period,,  the  lcenc  draws  towards  a 
dole  with  the  ordinary-phenomena  of  approaching  diflb- 
lution  which  accompany  the  laft  ftages  of  acute  difeafe 
in  general.  There  are  dilated  pupil,  ftrabifmus,  firgul- 
tus.  fubfultu*  teadinura,  comauddiquium,  ba;morrli  i"e 
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from  various  channels,  fuppreflion  of  urine,  low  mutter- 
ing delirium,  total  infenfibility,  occafionally  violent 
raving,  and  an  mediant  difpolition  to  rife  in  bed.  Thefe 
are  among  the  laft  fymptoms  of  an  unfubdued  attack; 
and  they  mark  the  near  approach  of  death." 

To  eltablilh  ouraflcrtion  of  the  identity  of  the  various 
forms  of  yellow  fever,  we  (hall  now  give  a  defcription 
of  this  fever  as  it  occurs  in  the  eaft  and  other  parts.  In 
many  parts  of  the  ealt,  the  comforts  and  habits  of  the 
people  are  far  from  proving  fuch  powerful  predifpofing 
caufes  of  yellow  fever  as  in  the  weft }  but,  as  this  is  by  no 
means  general, we  often  meet  with  the  precife  fymptoms  of 
continued  fever,  as  exemplified  in  the  following  excel- 
lent defcription  of  the  endemic  of  Batavia,  drawn  up  by 
Wade  Shields.  "  The  patient,  without  much  previous 
notice  (of  the  firft  attack),  is  fuddenly  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs  and  cold  chills,  a  fenfe  of  debility,  and  vomiting, 
with  pain  over  the  orbits,  and  in  the  epigaftric  region. 
He  frequently  falls  down,  and  is  infenfible  during  the  pa- 
roxyfm  ;  his  body  covered  with  cold  clammy  fwears, 
exrept  at  the  pit  of  thejlomach,  which  ahcayt fetlt  hot  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand :  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  quick.  On  re- 
covering a  little,  this  train  of  fymptoms  is  fucceeded  by 
ftufhings  of  heat,  incrcafed  pain  over  the  orbits  and  i* 
the  linciput,  pain  and  a  fenfe  of  internal  heat  about  the 
ftomach  and  prsecordia,  opprefled  breathing  j  the  lower 
extremities,  at  this  time,  not  unfrequently  covered  with 
cold  fwcats.  The  eyes  now  become,  as  it  were,  protru- 
ded, and  the  countenance  fiulhed.  Retching,  and,  at 
length,  vomiting  of  difcoloured  bilious  matter,  comes 
on  ;  the  tongue  white  and  furred,  the  abdomen  tenl'e 
and  full,  with  pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities. 
The  length  of  this  paroxyfm  varied  from  fix  to  eighteen 
hours,  and  wa*  generally  fucceeded  by  cold  rigors  ;  very 
often  low  delirium,  preparatory  to  the  next  ftage  or  pa- 
roxyfm of  the  fever.  The  intellectual  functions  now  be- 
come much  impaired,  the  patient  not  being  at  all  fenfible 
of  his  fituation,  or  of  any  particular  ailment.  If  alked, 
how  be  is  t  he  commonly  anfwers,  "Very  well;"  and 
feems  furprifed  at  the  queftion.  This  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous fymptom,  few  recovering  in  whom  it  appeared. 
In  this  ftage  all  the  fymptoms  become  gradually,  often 
rapidly,  aggravated;  particularly,  the  head-ache,  pain 
and  tenfion  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  vomiting..  Some 
patients,  on-fhore,  were  carried  off  in  eighteen,  twenty- 
four,  thirty,  or  forty,  hour*,  and  others  not  till  as  many 
days  after  the  attack,  efpccially  when  removed  on- board, 
from  the  more  noxious  air  of  the  ifland.  A  great  pro- 
portion changed,  in  a  few  days,  to  a  bright  yellow  ;  fome 
to  a  leaden  colour i  other  cafes  terminated  fatally,  in  a 
very  rapid  manner  too,  without  the  (lighted  alteration  in 
that  refpeft.  Generally,  however,  the  change  of  colour 
indicated  great  danger.  Vomiting  of  black  bilious  (tuff, 
refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  frequently  commenced 
early,  and  continued  a  moll  diftrefhng  fymptom  \  too 
often  banting  all  our  attempts  to  relieve  it.  In  fome,  a 
purging  of  vitiated  bile,  or  matter  refembling  that  which 
was  vomited,  occurred ;  in  a  great  many,  a  torpor  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  inteftinal  canal ;  rarely  did  any 
natural  feces  appear  fpoutaneoufly.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
was  often  dilated,  and  would  not  contract  on  expbfure 
to  a  ftrong  light ;  in  others  there  wa*  great  intolerance 
of  light  i  both  indicated  danger.  Low  delirium  was  a 
pretty  conftant  attendant  on  this  fever,  from  firft  to  laft ; 
fometimes,  though  more  rarely,  raging-high  delirium 
The  latter  cafe  is  attended  with  red,  inflamed,  and  pro- 
truded, eves;  great  inquietude,  hot  dry  fkin,  and  fintill 
quick  pulfe.  The  patient's  mind  is  actively  employe  I 
about  bis  ufual  occupations.  During  the  violence  ot 
the  paroxyfms,  he  is  quite  infenfible  to  every  thing  tint 
'goes  on  around  him,  conftantly  grafping  at,  or  wrench- 
ing, object*  within  his  reach.  In  the  low  delirium,  alio, 
the  mind  is  much  occupied  on  avocatioaal  fiibjectet  ii  i 
feaman,  about  the  (hip's  duty »  if  a  foldier,  about  his  iv- 
giinent,  marching,  &c.  Some  patient*  were  couiato1 
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from  tV  firf;  -ttack  ;  in  o:hcrt,  the  fever  was  ufliered 
in  with  convn.liuiii,  delirium,  and  old  fwcats,  without 
any  intervening  li-Mt  of  the  lurfacr,  except  at  the  pit  of 
tlie  ltomach,  which,  in  mod  cafe*,  w  is  burning-hot  to 
tlu  touch,  and  a.'Lompanied  infernally  by  a  ftnular  fen- 
Lttion  according  to  thr  patient's  own  feelings. 

''Ua-niorrh.ije  from  the  mouth  or  noe  I'eMom  occurred; 
in  two  cafes,  which  terminated  i'itally,  the  blood  did 
not  coagulate,  but  tinged  the  ti:i-n  yellow.  Aohthx 
appeared  in  a  few  cafes,  and  indicated  danger.  S  ilii'iiltm 
teiulinum  often  attended  hoth  o.i  the  low  and  high  de- 
lirium. The  pulir  never  could  be  depend' d  on.  In  the 
very  laft  ft.i;c  it  has  been  regular  ;  but  in  general  it  is 
fmail,  quick,  and  either  hard  or  llringy  and  tremulous  i 
fometimes  during  the  reaction  of  the  fyftem,  full  and 
h^rd.  Deafnels  was  very  common,  and  an  unfavourable 
fymptom.  Two  kinds  of  eruption  appeared  about  the 
lips  :  one  fuch  as  we  often  fee  at  the  decline  of  common 
fevers;  the  other,  confuted  of  fmall  black  or  brown 
rpots  round  the  lips,  and  was  likewifc  a  dangerous,  in- 
deed a  fatal,  fymptom.  With  this  eruption,  the  teeth, 
tongue,  and  fauces,  generally  become  covered  with  a 
brown  or  black  cruti,  and  the  breath  intolerably  fetid. 
Locked  jaw  took  place  in  two  cafes  at  Onruft-hofpital, 
but  the  patients  were  infenfible  of  iti  both  died.  The 
brain  appeared  the  organ  chiefly  affected  at  Hilt — the 
ltomach  and  liver  in  fucccrtion.  In  thofc  cafes  which 
occurred  on-board,  and  where  the  patient  had  not  tlept 
on -Ih ore  at  Edam,  the  fymptoms  were  much  milder,  and 
the  fever  refemblcd  more  the  bilious  remittent  of  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  A  great  torpor  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  fyltem,  with  the  low  delirium  ;  blilters, 
medicines,  ic.  having  little  effect  on  the  patient,  who 
appears  ai  if  intoxicated.  When  roufed,  he  recollects 
the  peribn  who  is  fpeaking  to  him,  for  a  moment,  and 
unfwers  in  a  hurried  incoherent  manner:  then  lies  on 
bis  back,  his  mouth  and  eyes  half  open  ;  both  feces  and 
urine  often  parting  involuntarily.  I  have  fcentpaticnts 
remain  in  this  (tate  for  hours,  nay,  for  days  together, 
fcarcely  moving  a  lingle  voluntary  mufcle  all  that  time. 
Never  was  there  a  difeafe  fo  deceitful  as  tbi«  fever :  I 
have  frequently  feen  inftances  where  every  fymptom  was 
fo  favourable,  that  I  could  almolt  have  pronounced  my 
patient  out  of  danger:  when  all  at  once  he  would  be 
lcized  with  reftleflncfs,  black  vomiting,  delirium,  and 
convulfions,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  would  hurry  him 
out  of  cxiftence!  The  fatal  terminations  generally 
happened  on  the  third,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  day;  if  they 
jialTcd  this  period,  they  ufually  lingered  out  twenty  or 
thirty  days.  But  very  few  indeed  ever  ultimately  reco- 
vered, who  had  flept  on-ftiore,  and  were  attacked  at  that 
dreadful  idand,  Edam !  No  conltitution  was  exempted 
from  the  alfault  of  this  fever.  It  feized  with  equal  or 
nearly  equal  violence  on  thofc  who  had  been  many  years 
in  India,  and  on  the  molt  robuft  and  plethoric,  or  newly, 
arrived,  European.  Even  the  Dutch  officers  and  Malays, 
who  had  been  drawn  from  different  parts  of  Java,  and 
whom  we  had  prifoncr*  at  Edam,  fell  victims  as  fall,  or 
nearly  fo,  as  the  Englilh.  Several  officers,  feamen,  and 
foldicrs,  were  fent  on-board  from  this  iltand,  in  hope* 
that  the  change  of  air  might  mitigate  the  difeafe.  Many 
of  even  the  worft  cafes  of  thefe  would  promifc  fair  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  forenoon  ;  but  night  always  difpelled 
our  hopes,  for  then  the  patient  rclapied  as  bad  as  even 
they  a  I  mod  all  died.  But  their  fate  was  confiderably  pro- 
crastinated by  the  change;  many  of  them  lingering  out 
a  great  length  of  time  on-board,  finking  at  laft  from  the 
confequenccs  of  the  fever,  rather  than  from  the  fever 
itfelf.  Several  of  them  changed  into  obltinate  intermit- 
tents  at  fea,  with  great  derangement  of  the  liver,  fpleen, 
and  bowels.  Indeed  the./irer,  in  molt  cafes,  feemed  af- 
fected from  fir  ft  to  laft  in  this  fever ;  but,  in  all  protracted 
states  of  it,  this  affection  became  the  prominent  fymptom. 
In  thofc  that  were  cut  off  during  the  firft  eighteen,  twen- 


ty-four, or  thirty,  hours,  the  brain  appeared  to  be  the 
organ  opprcfl'rJ." 

The  remittent  form  of  yellow  fever  is  that  molt  fre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  Eaft.  We  (h*ll  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  defcribe  the  marlh  remittent,  or  endemic  fever  of 
Bengal,  in  the  word*  of  Dr.  Clark.  "This  fever  at- 
tacked in  various  ways,  but  commonly  began  with  ri- 
gors, pain  and  ficknel*  at  ftonuch  ;  vomiting,  head-ache, 
opprdiion  on  the  pnecordia,  and  great  dejection  of  fpi- 
rirs.  Sometimes,  without  any  previous  indifpolition,  tl:e 
patients  fell  down  in  a  deliquium,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  which  the  countenance  was  very  pale  and  gloomy; 
a>  they  be^an  to  recover  from  the  fit,  they  exprtli'ed  the 
pain  they  differed  by  applying  their  hands  to  the  fto- 
macb  and  head  ;"  fo  great  indeed,  that  delirium  often 
omc  on  at  once;  but,  "after  vomiting  a  conlider.ible 
quantity  of  bile,  they  foon  returned  to  their  fenlet. 
Sometimes  the  attack  was  fo  fudden  and  attended  witti 
fuch  excruciating  pain  in  the  ftoraach,  that  I  have  been, 
obliged  to  give  an  opiate  immediately. 

"In  whatever  form  the  dileafe  appeared  at  firft,  the 
pnlfe  was  fmall,  feeble,  and  quick :  the  pain  at  the  (to- 
inach  incrcafed,  and  the  vomiting  continued.  As  the 
paroxyfm  advanced,  thecountenauce  became  flufheil,  the 
pulfe  quick  and  full,  the  eyes  red,  tongue  furred,  thirlt 
intenfe,  head-ache  violent ;  delirium  fucceeded  ;  and  the 
patient  became  unmanageable ;  but  a  profufe  fweat 
breaking  out  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  generally  mi- 
tigated all  the  fymptoms.  In  the  remiftions,  the  pulfe, 
which  before  was  frequently  1 50,  fell  to  90.  The  patient 
returned  to  his  lenfes,  but  complained  of  great  debility, 
ficknrls  at  ltomach,  and  bitter  taltc  in  the  mouth.  This 
interval,  which  was  very  fhort,  was  fucceeded  by  another 
paroxyfm,  in  which  all  the  former  fymptoms  were  ag- 
gravated, particularly  the  third,  delirium,  pain  at  the 
ltomach,  and  vomiting  of  bile.  If  the  difeafe  was  neg- 
lected in  the  beginning,  the  remiftions  totally  difappeared, 
and  the  ikin  no.v  became  moilt  and  clammy  ;  the  pulfo 
was  fmall  and  irregular,  the  tongue  black  and  cruited, 
and  the  pain  at  the  ftomach  and  vomiting  of  bile  became 
more  violent."  It  is  needlcfs  to  fay,  that  from  this  period  . 
till  death  clofed  the  fcene,  the  features  of  this  fever  were 
fuch  as  characterife  the  laft  moments  of  all  violent  and 
fatal  fevers. 

The  unfavourable  terminations  are  generally  between, 
the  third  and  feventh  day,  though  in  fome  cafes  the  fever 
goes  on  to  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  day:  but  vifcerat 
obftructions  are  almoft  always  the  confequence  ;  and  he- 
patitis and  dyfentery  complete  what  the  fever  fails  to 
accoinplifti.  Dr.  John  Ton  adds,  that  feveral  cafes  oc- 
curred under  his  infpection  where  there  was  a  yellowilh 
fuffufion  on  the. Ikin,  as  in  the  endemic  of  the  Wed, 
with  vomiting  of  matter  hearing  a  conliderable  limilarity 
to  the  grounds  of  coffee.  This  however  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  fymptom  in  the  fevers  of  the  Eaft. 

Occafionally,  in  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  or 
when  cold  weather  fets  in,  this  fever  afl'umes  an  inter- 
mittent form.  The  fimilarity  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
forms  of  difeafe  is  well  fupported  by  a  Report  drawn  up 
by  Drs.  Ainflie,  Smith,  and  Chriltie,  on  the  epidemic 
fever  of  Coimbatore.  The  Report  ftatcs,  that  it  wa* 
either  remittent  or  intermittent,  according  to  the  conlti- 
tution, treatment,  and  feafon  of  the  year.  People  by 
nature  delicate  and  irritable,  or  rendered  fo  by  irregula- 
rities or  want  of  care,  were  fometimes  attacked  by  the 
difeafe  in  the  remittent  form,  proving  bilious  or  nervous, 
as  the  conltitution  inclined.  "The  fame  happens  to 
the  more  robuft,  when  improperly  treated,  as  where  bark 
is  given  early  and  before  proper  evacuations  have  been 
premifed.  As  the  feafon  become*  hotter  too,  the  remit- 
tent form  prevails  over  the  intermittent.  Males  fuftered 
more  than  females,  and  young  people  and  tbofe  of  mid- 
dle-age more  than  old  people  and  children.  The  remit- 
tent form  fometimes  makes  its  approach  very  inlidioudy. 
The  patient  feels  bimfelf  out  of  fort*  for  a  few  days ;  hi* 
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appetite  fails  him;  he  has  fqueamifhnefs,  efpecially  at  the 
fight  of  animal  t'o<xl ;  univerfal  laflitude;  alternate  heats 
and  chills  ;  ftupid  heavinefs,  if  not  pain  in  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  clouded  ;  the  ears  ring  ;  the  bowels  are  in- 
variably coftive.  In  other  cafes,  the  enemy  approaches 
rapidly  ;  and  rigors,  great  prollration  of  ftrength,  verti- 
go, naufea,  or  vomiting,  uflier  in  the  difeafe. 

"The  firlt  paroxyfm,  which  is  often  attended  with  de- 
lirium and  tpillaxis,  after  continuing  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod with  varying  fymptoms,  terminates  in  a,  fweat ; 
not  profule  and  fluent,  as  after  a  regular  hot  fit  of  ague, 
but  clammy  and  partial,  with  the  effect,  however,  of 
lowering  the  pulfe  and  cooling  the  body,  but  not  to  the 
natural  liandard.  The  latter  Mill  feels  dry  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  the  pulfe  continuing  fmaller  and  quicker  than 
it  ought.  This  remifiion  will  not  be  of  long  Handing, 
without  proper  remedial  meafures.  A  more  lev  ere  parox. 
yfm  foonenfues,  uflicred  in  by  vomiting  (fometimes  of 
bile),  and  quickly  followed  by  excelEvc  heat  j  delirium  j 
great  thirft ;  difficult  refpiration;  febrile  anxiety  j 
parched  and  brownifti  tongue.  The  next  remiliion  (if 
it  do  take  place)  is  lefs  perfect  than  the  firft,  and  brings 
itill  lefs  relief.  In  this  way,  if  medicine  or  a  fponta- 
neous  purging  do  not  check  the  difeafr,  it  will  run  its 
fata!  courfe,  each  fucceeding  attack  proving  worfe  than 
its  predeceflor,  till  cxhauftcd  nature  begins  to  give  way. 
The  pulfe  declines  ;  the  countenance  fh  rinks,  and  looks 
fallow ;  tbe  eyes  become  dim,  the  abdomen  ("wells  from  vif- 
ceral  congeftion  ;  the  ftomach  loathes  all  food,  when  hic- 
cup, ftupor,  and  low  delirium,  ufher  in  death.  Such  le- 
verc  cafts,  the  committee  think,  were,  in  general,  owing 
to  neglect  or  blunders  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe." 

Between  the  bilious  fever  and  the  continued  form  of  the 
weftern  endemic  we  obferve  little  dirt'erencc.  In  each, 
gaftric  irritability,  inflammation  or  fullncfs  of  the  abdo- 
minal vifcera,  oppreffion  of  the  head,  are  for  the  moft  part 
prefent.  The  other  febrile  f>  inptoms  are  by  no  means 
couftaut  and  regular.  Thus  the  pulfe  is  frequently  re- 
gular, and  fometimes  up  to  no  or  130  in  the  minute. 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  temperature  of  the  fkin.  Often, 
when  mad  delirium  is  prefent,  the  pulfe  will  be  86,  and 
tbe  thermometer  in  the  axilla  at  96°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
bowels  are  almoft  always  conflipated,  or  in  a  Aate  of  dy- 
fenteric  irritation.  No  fuch  thing  as  natural  ftools  in 
this  fever  are  ever  to  be  feen,  unlefs  procured  by  art. 
Frequently,  but  not  always,  ycllowncfs  of  the  eyes,  and 
even  of  the  ikin,  takes  place  i  and  the  mental  functions 
are  very  generally  affected,  which  indeed  is  characteriltic 
of  all  bilious  difeafe*. 

The  following  is  the  molt  general  order  in  which  the 
febrile  phenomena  prefent  themfelves.  Severe  pain  in 
tbe  head,  arms,  loins,  and  lower  extremities;  ftriciure 
acrofs  the  breaft,  with  great  pain  under  the  fcrobiculus 
cordis;  retching  and  griping.  In  fome  cafes  the  pulfe 
intermits,  and  the  temperature  of  the  fkin  it  increafed  ; 
in  others,  cold  chills  come  on,  attended  with  partial 
clammy  fweat*  ;  but  all  patients  complain  of  pain  under 
the  /rental  bone ;  mod  have  white  furred  tongues,  and 
thirft.  An  increafe  rapidly  takes  place  in  the  feverity  of 
the  pain  in  the  head,  limbs,  loin*,  and  acrofs  thfrpigaf- 
trie  region  ;  conftant  vomiting  of  vifcid  bile  comes  on  ; 
intermiflion  of  pulfe  goes  off.  In  fome,  the  fkin  is  cold  ; 
in  others  hot,  with  infatiable  thirft.  Tongue,  in  moft 
cafes,  covered  with  a  thick  white cruft.  Creat  irritabi- 
lity of  the  ftomach,  and  averfion  to  food.  Bowels  con- 
stipated ;  but  a  few  patients  have  a  foetid  bilious  purging. 
The  third  or  fourth  days  bring  an  increafe  of  pains 
acrofs  the  epigiftric  region,  and  in  the  bead,  with  fre- 
quent vomiting  of  bile ;  tongue  fwelled  and  furred,  but 
no  great  heat  or  acceleration  of  pulfe.  An  increafe  of 
all  thefe  fymptoms,  efpecially  the  violent  pain  in  the 
head  under  the  frontal  bone,  take*  place ;  delirium,  and 
ycllownefs  of  the  fkin,  come  on ;  and  the  fatal  progrel* 
of  the  difeafe  is  prccifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  continued 


fever  before  detailed.  Throughout  t!;e  whole  of  the  dif- 
eafe, the  liver  appears  to  be  levercly  affected. 

The  difeafe  does  not  always  proceed,  however,  in  the 
manner  here  mentioned.  Sometimes  violent  inadncfs  is 
the  firft  decided  lymptom  :  the  patient  endeavours  to 
commit  fuicide,  and  has  been  known  to  attack  with  fury 
thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  throwing 
himfelf  over-board,  orcommitting  fimilar  acts  of  violence. 
The  patient  often  falls  fuddenly  down,  with  fu  flu  fed 
eyes  and  infenfiule  limbs ;  and  awakes  after  fome  time 
to  undergo  the  moft  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

The  appearances  found  on  itijj'etitng  thofe  to  whom 
yellow  fever  has  proved  fatal,  are  fuch  as  commonly  fol- 
low inflammatory  action  ;  and,  according  as  this  action 
has  been  violent  or  otherwife,  we  obferve  the  various  gra- 
dationsof  mortification  or  flaiighing,  of  abfcels  or  ulce- 
ration, of  adhefion  or  effufion,  or  (rarely)  of  fimple  red- 
nefs  and  dilatation  of  vefl'cls. 

The  parts  principally  affected  are,  the  brain,  the  mem- 
branes of  which  are  often  found  adhering  together,  and 
the  ventricles  containing  watery  or  bloody  fluids;  t!ic 
liver,  the  ftrudlure  of  which  is  varioufly  affected,  from  ,\ 
flight  hardnefs  and  darkened  colourof  its  edge,  to  a  flare 
fo  completely  difl'olved  and  broken  down,  that  with  the 
flighted  prcflure  the  ringer  runs  into  it.  The  gall-blad- 
der is  almoft  always  turgid  with  bile;  the  ftomach  and 
finaller  interlines  inflamed  in  various  degrees,  the  llo- 
mach  being  frequently  ulcerated  or  fphacclated,  and  the 
interlines  exhibiting  various  difeafed  products  1  it  rarciy 
happens  that  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  colon. 
The  thoracic  vifcera  are  not  generally  much  affected, 
though  occafionally  polypi  are  found  forming  in  the  heart, 
or  the  pericardium  is  unufually  diftended.  But  ulce- 
ration or  abfeefs  of  the  lungs  is  perhaps  the  leaf!  fre- 
quent organic  lefion  of  the  vifcera.  The  fkin  is  often 
affected  with  inflammatory  action,  as  exemplified  by  its 
frequent  termination  in  fpots  and  ecchymofes.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  fometimes  the  abdominal  vifcera  arc 
very  much  difeafed,  while  the  brain  is  tolerably  found  : 
but  much  variety  exifts  as  to  the  organs  affected. 

We  paf*  over  numerous  hiftories  of  the  forms  of  yel- 
low fever.  We  have  dated  what  appear  to  u*  the  princi- 
pal divifions.  To  attempt  to  detail  the  perpetually- 
changing  varieties  in  febrile  difeafe  is  equally  beyond  our 
limits  or  our  power ;  for  a  hiftory,  fo  far  complete,  that 
itohbraces  all  the  forms  of  yellow  fever  that  have  hi- 
therto appeared,  we  again  refer  our  reader*  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  J.  Johnfon,  before  quoted,  and  to  which  we  have 
been  much  indebted  in  our  compilation  of  the  hiftory  of 
this  difeafe. 

The  courfe  of  few  maladies  fo  ftrongly  exemplifies  the 
danger  of  following  with  unvarying  meafures  difeafe* 
fimiTarly  named  as  that  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  difeafe  null  change  according  to  the  pre- 
valence of  particular  fymptoms,  according  to  the  mode 
of  attack,  and  according  to  tbe  effect*  it  produces. 
It  cannot  uniformly  be  grounded  on  the  divifion  of 
ftages,  fo  ufeful  in  moft  ailments  ;  for  we  have  before 
feen,  that  it  fets  in  in  various  and  oppofite  ways ;  being 
fometimes  attended  with  coldnefsand  diminution  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  life ;  fometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
with  raving  delirium,  and  great  exaltation  of  ftrengtb, 
heat,  &c.  It  cannot  altogether  be  founded  on  the  exci- 
ting caufe ;  for  the  intenfer  and  the  milder  forms  equally 
arile  from  the  action  of  the  fame  agent,  if  the  conftitu- 
tion  be  different  1  nor  can  an  obfervance  of  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  always  lead  us  todilcrimination,  fines 
the  weakeft  patient*  have  borne  depletory  meafures  un- 
der which  the  robuft  have  funk,  and  of  courfe  vice  verfa. 

The  firft  accefSon  of  the  fever  being  the  period  at 
which  alone  remedial  agent*  can  be  depended  on,  it  be- 
hoves u*  to  meet  it  with  the  titmoft  promptitude  and  dc- 
cifion.  If  the  cold  ftage  be  firft  trnnifefted,  we  fhould 
lofe  no  time  in  putting  in  force  thole  meafures  of  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  on  the  one  ham!,  and  restoring  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation on  t he  other,  as  detailed  in  the  quotation  from 
Dr.  Juckfon  in  our  locpth  page.  If  tl.e  raving  delirium 
ami  increafed  circulation  be  tirft  manifeft,  our  bleeding 
mi: ft  be  ftill  more  free;  and  here  let  us  caution  our  pro- 
fcil'ciul  brethren  againrt  thofe  futile  balf-meafures  which 
lyilematic  writers  in  this  country  have  been  accuftoroed 
to  recommend.  We  repeat  the  opinion  of  the  belt-in- 
formed practical  writers  on  Indian  maladies,  when  we 
•  juote  Dr.  J.  Jolmfon's  cxpreflion  "  Bleed  boldly  and  de- 
t  ifiicly  till  the  heail  and  prarconlin  are  relieved,  or  draw 
no  blood  whatever."  Indeed  it  is  effect  we  muft  look  to. 
The  pulfe  is  fo  changeable,  that  it  it  a  bad  guide;  and, 
as  to  quantity,  this  is  fo  various  in  different  perfons  of 
the  fame  appearance,  that  the  nualurcinent  of  ounces  is 
liill  more  fallacious.  Ninety  ounces  of  blood  have  been 
drawn  during  the  early  ftage  of  this  fever i  and  not 
until  that  quantity  was  extracted  did  the  fymptoms 
ab.-tc.  This  meafure  frequently  relieves  not  only 
the  head  and  abdominal  congeflion  and  inflammation, 
but  alio  the  diltrefttng  and  perpetual  vomiting.  In  pro- 
kcuting  it  we  mult  let  nothing  deter  us  from  our  pur- 
jio]'c,_  Should  mental  imprcfllon  caufc  faintnefs,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  lupported  with  a  little  wine  and  water;  the 
bleeding  rcftrained  ;  and,  as  foon  as  animation  is  reftorcd, 
«c  mull  again  open  the  vein.  When  the  bead  is  vio- 
lently affected,  cold  lotions  are  to  be  applied  to  it ;  and, 
if  there  is  general  and  high  excitement,  water  mould  be 
darned  over  the  whole  body.  Again!*  emetics  ftrong  tcf- 
timony  exifts  ;  and  indeed,  when  the  great  irritability 
of  the  ftonuch  is  confidercd,  wc  mould  naturally  fup- 
pofe  fuch  remedies  muft  do  harm.  The  only  cafe  in 
which  an  emetic  feems  at  all  allowable,  is  when  a  full 
meal  of  folid  food  ha*  been  taken  footi  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  fever,  and  the  ftomach  has  not  rejected  it. 
Here  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  undigefted  ali- 
me;:t  mult  excite  more  ferious  inflammation  than  the 
tr.nilicnt  ftimulus  of  the  emetic. 

Purgatives  in  a  condenfed  fonn,  as  calomel  with  rhu- 
barb and  jalap,  may  be  next  exhibited  ;  and  thele 
fhould  be  affiftcd  in  their  operation  by  oleaginous  or  fa- 
line  cnemata.  When  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach  is 
fo  great  that  we  fear  the  rejection  of  purgatives,  a  fcru- 
pk  dofe  of  calomel  combined  with  a  grain  of  opium,  is 
t.iid  to  reduce  the  difpofirion  to  vomit  in  a  rapid  and  alio- 
r.iming  manner;  after  which  the  purgatives  may  again  be 
pcritvcrcd  in.  When  the  bowels  have  been  freely  eva- 
. ,u:ited  by  purges,  we  muff  have  recourfe  to  calomel,  a 
remedy  which  writers  on  this  fever  have  floridly  called 
their  "  meet-anchor."  This  medicine,  exhibited  in  large 
itofcs  and  combined  with  opium,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
remedy  of  univeri'al  application.  Many  have  truftcd  to 
it  alone  ;  but  though  with  tbefc  practitioner*  fome  pa- 
tients were  cured,  and  the  lives  of  others  confiderably 
prolonged,  yet  the  rate  of  mortality  which  occurred  du- 
the  exclufive  ule  of  mercury  fo  far  exceeded  that 
which  attended  the  practice  of  conjoining  its  exhibition 
with  bleeding,  that  the  latter  practice  is  now  reforted  to 
io  r.ll  violent  cafes.  This  fact  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  abforption  doc*  not  readily  take  place  when 
the  blood-veflels  are  full,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  ge- 
ncrally- increafed  momentum  of  blood  keeps  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  capillary  fyftem  of  the  diJeafed  vifecra, 
notwithstanding  the  favourable  action  of  mercury  on  the 
fecernent*.  At  all  event*,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  im- 
pregnate the  fyflem  with  mercury  till  ample  depletion 
hai  been  ufed.  Of  the  mode  of  action  of  mercury  we 
have  before  regretted  our  ignorance,  when  fpeiking  of 
cholera  and  dyientery.  In  the  lever  in  queftion,  it  feema 
to  be  chiefly  effective  by  eftablifliing  general  fecretion  ; 
and  we  find  that,  when  this  happy  occurrence  ha*  taken 
place,  (which  is  denoted  by  ptyafifm  coming  on,)  then, 
tnd  not  till  then,  is  the  patient  in  a  fait  way  of  recover- 
ing. If  the  (tomacb  reject*  the  calomel,  mercurial  in- 
unction may  be  fubftituted. 
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The  above-urged  meafure*  of  courfis  require  fome  mo- 
dification. If  the  head  be  more  exctufively  affected,  and 
the  liver  in  a  trifling  degree  only,  we  need  not  aiway* 
pufli  the  mercury  to  the  extent  of  ptyalifm  ;  but  we 
mould  carry  the  bleeding  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  parti- 
cularly attend  to  the  cold  affuflon.  When  the  difeafe 
affumes  the  mild  remittent  or  intermittent  form,  the  pa- 
roxyfm  may  be  conducted  by  the  fame  mean*  a*  before 
mentioned.  During  the  interraiflion,  calomel  may  be 
conjoined  with  bark,  and  the  latter  injected  per  ano ; 
but,  ever  keeping  in  mind  to  reftore  the  action  of  thofe 
parts  which  are  deficient,  and  diminiih  thofe  motion* 
which  are  exceflive,  we  fhould  endeavour  by  bliftert,  by 
bath*,  and  by  local  bleeding,  to  relieve  topical  inflam- 
mation, and  reftore  the  balance  of  power  of  which  all  the 
phenomena  of  this  fever  indicate  a  fevere  derangement. 
It  is  fcarcdy  neceffary  to  add,  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
avoid  the  exciting  caufet  of  the  complaint,  fince  thefe 
invariably  aggravate  it.  Thus  the  removal  of  foldier* 
into  barracks  at  a  diftance  from  pcftilential  effluvia,  of 
failors  from  on-board  of  foul  or  crowded  veffelt,  &c. 
mould,  when  practicable,  be  ftrongly  urged.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  fome  have  fuppofed  the  yellow  fever  to 
be  a  difeafe  which  cannot  occur  twice  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual ;  but  this  is  contradiaed  by  the  beft  authorities. 

We  mull  now  return  to  our  nofological  arrangement, 
which,  for  the  obvious  reafon  that  it  entirely  difagrees 
with  the  opinions  we  have  adopted  as  to  the  identity  of 
feveral  fevers  diftinctly  named,  we  have  thus  far  aban- 
doned. Dr.  Good  give*  in  the  prefent  order  of  Pyrexise 
four  genera. 

Genu*  I.  Ephemera,  [from  the  Gr.  i/n-ifa,  a  day.] 
Ephemeral,  diary,  or  Ample,  fever.  Generic  character* 
— Attack  fudden  ;  paroxyfm  Angle,  and  terminating  in 
about  twenty-four  hour*.    There  are  three  fpecics. 

_  i.  Ephemera  mitis,  or  mild  ephemera :  without  prece- 
ding rigor;  heat  and  number  of  the  pulfe  increafed 
flightly  ;  la  flit  lid  e  and  debility  inconfiderable  ;  pains  ob- 
tufe,  chiefly  about  the  head ;  perfpiration  and  breathing 
pleafant.  This  fpecics  is  ufually  produced  by  excefs  of 
corporeal  exertion,  ftudy,  or  violent  paflion  ;  by  fup- 
prefled  perfpiration  j  fudden  heat  or  cold. 

a.  Ephemera  acuta,  or  acute  ephemeral  fevere  rigor; 
great  heat  ;  pulfe  at  firft  fmall  and  contracted,  after- 
wards quick  and  strong;  perfpiration  copious ;  great 
languor.  It  is  frequently  produced  by  a  furfeit  of  eat- 
ing or  drinking;  or  fome  temporary  organic  obftruc- 
tion.  Thefe  two  Ip  CCK'S  of  Ephemera  generally  go  off 
fpontaneouuy ;  or,  at  moll,  by  the  help  of  reft  and  ab- 
ftinence. 

j.  Ephemera  fudatoria,  the  fweating  ficknef*  i  tenfe 
pains  in  the  neck  and  extremities  ;  palpitation;  dyfpncca, 
pulfe  rapid  and  irregular;  heat  intenfe ;  intolerable  thirlt ; 
drowiincf's  or  delirium  ;  exceflive  fweaf. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  Angular 
and  formidable  difeafe  conftitutes  one  of  the  molt  cu- 
rious article*  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  It*  origin  is 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obfeurity;  and  much  vague 
and  inconclufive  reafoning,  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  propagated,  is  to  be  met  with  even  among 
the  moll  authentic  authors  who  defcribe  it*  ravages. 
It  feems,  however,  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  it  hrft 
appeared  in  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards king  Henry  VII.  upon  his  landing  at  Milford 
Haven,  in  1415 ;  and  that  it  foon  fpread  to  London, 
where  it  raged  from  the  beginning  of  Auguft  to  the  end 
of  October.  Whether  the  troops,  which  were  foreign 
foldiers,  levied  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  brought  the 
difeafe  with  them  from  the  continent,  or  whether  the 
contagion  was  generated  in  the  crowded  traofport-vef- 
fels  on-board  ot  which  they  were  embarked,  it  i*  im» 
pofftble,  araidft  the  deficiency  of  evidence,  to  determine. 
It  may  readily  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  a  highly  ma- 
lignant and  contagious  difeafe  might  have  been  generated 
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under  theft  circomftancet,  efpecially  ai  this  body  of 
troops  it  defcribed  by  a  contemporary  liiftorian  (Philip 
de  Cominet)  at  the  moil  wretched  he  had  ever  beheld ;  col- 
lected, it  is  probable,  from  jaili  and  bofpitalr,  and  bu- 
ried in  filth.  The  mod  general  opinion  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, certainly  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  arofe  from 
Some  peculiar  date  of  the  atmofphere,  and  was  propaga- 
ted by  contagion  j  but  no  writer  has  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  connexion  of  this  or  of  any  other  epidemic 
with  a  fpecific  condition  of  the  air,  nor  detected  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  circumStancet  attending  its  firft  appear- 
ance, or  fubfequent  returns. 

The  fweating-ficknefs  broke  out  in  England  four  dif- 
ferent timet  after  this,  but  at  unequal  intervals.  The 
fu miner  fesfon  was  always  the  period  of  its  commence- 
ment, and  it  continued  rife  from  three  to  five  months. 
It  appeared  during  the  fummer  of  1506  ;  and  again  in 
15J7,  from  July  to  the  middle  of  December  $  when  it 
raged  with  peculiar  violence,  proving  fatal  in  the  courSe 
of  three  hours ;  extending  its  havoc k  to  many  of  the  no- 
bility, and  carrying  off,  in  many  towns,  half  the  inha- 
bitants. Its  next  recurrence  was  in  1518}  at  which 
time,  though  it  was  fomewhat  lefs  fatal,  many  of  the 
courtiers  ot  Henry  VIII.  fell  victims  to  it,  and  that  mo- 
narch himfelf  was  in  danger.  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Bayonne, 
then  ambaflador  in  England,  who  was  affected  with  it, 
reports,  that  of  40,000  perfons  attacked  with  it  in  Lon- 
don, only  1000  died.  The  laft  time  that  it  vifited  Eng- 
land was  in  1551,  when  its  fatality  was  fo  great,  that  in 
Wcftminfter  110  died  of  it  in  a  day,  and  among  others, 
the  two  font  of  Charles  Brandon,  both  dukes  of  Suffolk. 
In  Shrewsbury,  particularly,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  Dr.  Caiut,  woo  redded  in  that  city,  960  died  within 
at  few  days.  The  diforder  had  alio,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
defolating  many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1519  it  firft 
Showed  itielf  in  Holland,  and  thence  fpread  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  Germany,  destroying  a  great  number  of 
lives.  It  is  Stated  to  have  interrupted  a  conference  at 
Marpurg  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  about  theeu- 
charift.  From  the  description  which  Wierus  has  given  us 
of  this  epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  Germany,  it  leems  to 
have  commenced  with  a  violent  cold  Stage  and  fhivering, 
which  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  accompanied  with 
great  pains  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  and  groin, 
and  the  other  fymptoms  already  mentioned  as  character- 
izing the  difeale,  when  obferved  in  England.  Swelling 
and  ftiffnefs  of  the  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
and  vomiting  of  black  blood  or  bile,  are  alfo  noticed  by 
this  author  in  particular.  Erafmus,  an  eye-witnefs  of  its 
devatiations,  defcribes  it  in  very  forcible  terms,  "  vifum 
eft  ax  amne  Phlegetuneo  emiflum  hoc  malum." 

Thitdifeafe  has  been  defcribed  by  various  writers  under 
the  names  of  fudor  jinelimt,  ephtmera  Britannieti,  ephe- 
mera fudatorin,  hydnmojut,  and  hydropyrcto$.  It  appears 
-from  their  accounts  to  have  fpared  no  age  of  condition, 
but  to  have  attacked  more  efpecially  perfons  in  high 
health,  of  middle  age,  and  of  better  rank  and  condition. 
Theinvalion  of  the  difeafe  was  exceedingly  Sudden,  and 
was  marked  by  the  affection  of  forae  particular  part,  pro- 
ducing thefenfation  of  intenfe  heat,  extending  through 
the  limb,  and  afterwards  diffusing  itfelf  over  the  whole 
body.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  profufe  fweat- 
ing,  which  generally  continued  more  or  lefs  through  the 
whole  courie  of  the  difeafe,  and  was  attended  with  infa- 
tiablethirlt.  Extreme  reitleffntf*.  head-ache,  delirium, 
naulea,  cardialgia,  and  an  irrefiftible  propenjilg  to Jltep, 
characterized  its  progrefs;  together  with  great  prostration 
of  ftrength,  producing  frequent  fainting,  and  irregula- 
rity in  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  Sometime*  palpi- 
tated violently,  while  at  other  times  the  pulfe  was  weak 
and  fluttering.  In  this  way  the  patient  was  carried  off 
frequently  in  two,  three,  or  four,  hours  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fweat.  Thofe  more  efpecially  who  bore  their 
fufferingt  with  impatience,  and  who  fought  relief  from 
the  lento  of  heat,  by  which  they  were  tormented,  by  ex- 
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pofing  their  bodies  to  the  air,  or  even  by  putting  their 
arms  out  of  bed,  were  often  Suddenly  Struck  with  death. 
The  fweat,  when  promoted,  is  represented  at  being  un- 
ufually  clammy,  at  well  as  abundant,  and  as  having  a 
very  ftrong  and  peculiarly  fetid  odour.  The  violence  of 
the  attack  generally  fubfided  in  fifteen  hours,  yet  the  pa- 
tient was  not  out  of  danger  till  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

For  a  long  time  phyficiant  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  treat 
this  new  and  lingular  malady.  The  fatal  effects  of  expo- 
fure  to  cold,  however,  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  accumu- 
lating heat  round  the  patient,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
the  fweat,  which  appeared  fo  manifeftly  to  be  a  critical 
difcharge.  The  moment  a  per  Ton  was  Seised  with  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  he  was  to  lie  down  immedi- 
ately in  bed,  without  taking  off  his  clothes,  and  to  be 
completely  covered,  all  but  the  face,  with  bed-clothes  s 
in  which  Situation  he  was  to  remain  perfectly  ftill,  not 
ftirringa  limb,  if  poffible,  nor  putting  a  hand  out  of  bed. 
He  was  enjoined  abstinence  from  food  during  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  and  even  from  drink  the  firft  five 
hours  1  then  a  little  ale  or  beer,  or  wine  and  water,  was 
to  be  given  in  fmall  portions,  and  fucked  through  a 
fpout,  the  patient  ftill  lying  in  the  fame  pofture.  At  the 
expiration  of  about  fourteen  hours,  the  bed-clothes  were 
gradually  to  be  removed,  and  the  fweating  restrained  ; 
and,  after  it  wat  quite  over,  proper  food  was  to  be  given 
to  recruit  the  exhaufted  ftrength.  This  was  the  procefs 
when  the  fweat  flowed  fpontaneoufly  :  when  this  was  not 
the  cafe,  attempts  were  made  to  excite  it,  fuch  as  by  dry 
and  warm  frictions,  wine,  aromatic*,  vinegar- whey, 
China-root,  and  other  fudorific  medicines.  By  this  me- 
thod of  practice,  actively  purfued,  and  properly  adapted 
to  the  circumftances,  we  are  told  that  the  difeale,  though 
fo  fatal  when  neglected  or  mismanaged,  wat  got  over 
with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  fuccefs;  fo  that,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  lord  Bacon,  who  has  given  us  a 
fhort  account  of  it  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  it  might 
be  looked  upon  "  rather  as  a  furprife  of  nature,  than 
obftinate  to  remedies."  Great  ftrefs  is  laid  by  fome  phy- 
ficians  on  the  danger  of  indulging  the  propensity  to  fleep 
which  accompanies  the  paroxylra.  «'  If  they  were  fut- 
fered  to  fleep,"  fays  Cogan,  "commonly  they  fwooncd, 
and  fo  departed,  or  elfeimmediately  upon  their  waking." 
(Haven  of  Health,  p.  a6a.)  It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  continental  phyficians  efpecially, 
that  much  harm,  and  frequently  fatal  confequences, 
arofe  from  the  extremes  to  which  the  hot  regimen  was 
carried. 

Dr.  Willan,  in  his  publication  on  cutaneous  difeafe*. 
has  thrown  out  a  SuLjgeftion  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
affection,  which  be  fuppofet  might  have  been  owing  to 
fome  difeale  or  depravation  in  wheat,  or  to  fome  noxious 
vegetable  growing  with  it  in  particular  fituationt.  This 
idea  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  fome  analogy  to  be 
traced  between  the  fatal  epidemic,  called  feu  facr£,  feu 
St.  Antoine,  mal  de*  ardent,  &c.  which  it  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  from  eating  rye  damaged  by  a  parasitic  plant, 
constituting  the  diforder  in  corn  termed  by  the  French 
ergot;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  who  fed  on  barley  or  oat  bread,  were  not 
attacked.  This  opinion  appears,  however,  to  be  unte- 
nable, and  hat  been  ably  combated  in  a  paper  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  464: 

In  a  curiout  and  Scarce  book,  called  the  Touchftone  of 
Complexions,  firft  printed  in  1613,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Lasvinus  Lemnius,  the  famous  German  philoso- 
pher, who  vifited  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  at  to  why  the  fweating-ficknefs  mould 
prevail  here  more  than  etfewhere.  It  will  be  feen  by  the 
following  extract,  that  we  have  been  long  and  commonly 
regarded  by  foreigners  as  a  gluttonous  nation.  "  The 
ephemera,  or  diaria,  is  the  fweating-ficknefs,  which,  be- 
caule  it  began  in  England,  it  called  the  Engltjk  fittmt. 
Why  tbit  difeale  it  termed  by  the  name  of  rue  English 
$  M  fweat, 
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fweat,  I  fuppofe  grew  hereupon,  for  that  the  people  of 
that  country  be  often  therewith  attacked,  partly  through 
their  curious  and  dainty  fare,  and  great  abundance  of 
meats,  wherewith  they  cramme  thcmielves  very  inglu- 
vioufly,  which  I  noted  at  my  late  being  in  that  realme, 
(about  the  time  of  midfitnimer,)  by  reafon  that  the  ayre 
-with  them  ii  troubled,  cloudy,  and  many  time*  with 
foggy  dainpes  overcaft,  whereby  is  engendrcd  the  caufe 
and  original!,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  of  this  dif- 
eafe  i  the  vehemency  whereof  hringeth  thein  into  a  bloody 
Sweating,  wherewith  they  mult  wrcftle  and  ftrive  a*  with 
a  molt  fierce  and  flrong  enemy,  and  which  they  mutt  en- 
deavour with  all  might  to  lupplant  i  hereupon  happen 
traunces  and  fuoqnings,  through  fceblenefle  of  body 
and  minde,  fainting  and  drooping  of  the  fpirits,  decay 
of  powers,  Hopping  of  the  pipes  and  voyce,  and  lile 
a  Ira  oft  thereby  cleane  yeelded  up,  and  the  party  even 
brought  unto  death's  doore." 

Other  books  from  which  original  information  may  be 
collected  on  the  fubject  of  this  article  are  the  following  : 
A  Boke  or  Confeill  again!)  the  Difcafe  commonly  called 
the  Sweat  or  Swcating-Sicknefs,  made  by  John  Ciius, 
Doctor  in  Phytic,  155s,  tamo,  which  was  alterwards  re- 
viled, enlarged,  and  put  into  a  more  Scientific  form,  by 
the  author,  and  publifhed  in  Latin,  in  1556,  under  the 
title  of  De  Epktmcra  liritanuien.  Job.  VVierus,  I)c  Su- 
tlore  Anglico.  C.  V.  Duhourghdieu,  De  PeKe.  Forref- 
tus,  Schol.  Obferv.  vi.  8.  Scnnertus,  iv.  15.  Thomas 
Cogan's  Haven  of  Health.  Lord  Bacon's  Relation  of 
the  Sweating-fkknefs  examined,  &c.  by  Henry  Stubbe, 
Phyftciin  at  Warwick,  410.  Lond.  16;  1.  K.  Fortis, 
Ephemera  Anglica  Peftilens. 

Genus  [I.  Anelui,  [from  inr,|ii,  I  intermit.]  Intermit- 
tent ague,  or  fever.  Generic  characters—  Paroxyfm  in- 
termitting, and  returning  during  the  courfc  of  the  dif- 
eafei  the  intermiflion  generally  perfect  and  regular. 

There  cannot  perhaps  be  ftronger  evidence  againft  the 
notion  that  local  inflammation  is  the  invariable  accompa- 
niment of  fever,  than  that  derived  from  the  occurrence 
of  intermittents.  In  thefe  dileafes,  a  cold  paroxyfm  fol- 
lowed by  a  hot  one,_each  more  fevere  than  in  continued 
fever,  leaves  the  patient  perfectly  free  for  Some  time  from 
pain,  or  indeed  lofs  of  itretigth  or  derangement  of  func- 
tion. Neverthelefs,  according  to  Brouflais,  thefe  fevers 
are,  equally  with  thofe  of  the  continued  form,  g«/lro- 
enttritti.  But  any  one  not  blinded  by  a  favourite  hypo- 
thecs, cannot  fail  to  view  intermittents  rather  in  the 
light  of  irritative  than  inflammatory  affections;  that  is  to 
fay,  as  difeafes  in  which  the  nervous  fyftcm  is  primarily 
affected,  and  the  capillary  fyflem  fecondarily  and  as  a 
confequencc.  But  the  reafon  why  intermilfions  lake 
place  is  the  difficult  point  to  be  decided.  Darwin  endea- 
voured to  refer  thefe  periodical  changes  to  the  influence 
of  our  diurnal  habits,  in  regard  to  activity  and  deep, 
exhanftion  of  fenforial  power  and  invigoration,  and  to 
the  diurnal  periods  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs, 
&c.  upon  all  the  actions  of  our  frame.  That  thefe  cir- 
cumltances  greatly  influence  the  operations  of  the  animal 
body,  cannot  be  doubted  :  and,  were  all  the  periods  of 
action  and  intermiflion  diurnal  only,  we  might  admit  the 
generalization,  as  correct.  But  we  cannot  reconcile  the 
very  frequent  intermijfumt  of  difcafc,  which  continue  for 
tittian  periods,  that  is,  during  an  interval  of  forty-eight 
hours,  and  ftill  more  thofe  which  continue  for  quartun 
periods,  of  feventy-two  hours,  with  this  general  law. 
See  Zoommia,  vol.  ii.  feet.  36. 

The  French  writers  (among  whom  the  names  Begin 
and  Mongellaz  occur  to  us  at  prefent)  have  (peculated 
of  late  as  to  the  caufe  of  intermittents.  Bur,  though 
thefe  gentlemen  have  detailed  forae  remarkable  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  laws  of  intermittents,  we  do  not 
And  any  rational  attempt  at  inveftigating  the  reafon  of 
the  intermiflion.  Dr.  Park,  in  his  Gulltonian  Lecture, 
ftated  very  properly,  that  irritation  was  the  caufe  of  the 
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fevers  in  queftion  ;  and  he  founded  his  explanation  of  tlx 
caufe  of  intermiflion  on  this  aflumption  j  viz.  that  the 
effects  of  irritation  vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  applied)  "that  which  is  internal  to  the  organs  ex- 
citing increafed  contraction  ;  while  that  w  hich  isexternal 
ditninifh.es  or  fu  Spends  it." 

"  Beginning  with  internal  irritation,  its  immediate  ef- 
fect is  to  excite  the  organs  to  increafed  contraction,  as 
the  following  examples  may  (how.  Thus,  emetics  ex- 
cite increafed  contraction  in  the  ftomachi  purgatives  ir>- 
creale  contraction  in  the  inteflines;  fudorifics  ftimulato 
the  exhalent  veflels  to  contract,"  Sec. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  infers  that  the  influence 
of  external  irritation  is  to  fufpend  or  diminifh  contrac- 
tion, becaufc,  "  in  affections  of  the  ltomach  or  inteftines, 
rubefacients  or  blilters,  externally  applied,  are  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  In  morbid  irritability  of  the  womb,  fric- 
tions and  fomentations  have  that  effect.  In  the  vafcular 
lylicm,  the  influence  of  external  irritation  is  obvious 
and  visible  on  the  furface,  in  the  relaxation  and  increafed 
fulnefs  of  vcll'cls  produced  by  it,  in  whatever  mode  it  is 
applied  i  whether  mechanically,  as  by  rubbing,  Scratch- 
ing,  or  bruiting  ;  or  ph>  fically,  as  by  the  application  of 
finapifms,  increafed  fulnefs  and  detention  of  the  veflels 
being  invariably  the  effect  that  refults.  And  in  the  fame 
way  relaxation  ami  increased  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  is  pro- 
duced by  ftrong  ftimulanrs  applied  to  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  Jtomach,  w  here  they  act  externally  to  the  vef- 
fels  ramified  on  that  furface  1  hence  the  general  glow  and. 
fenfe  of  warmth  that  ai  ii«  from  taking  wine  or  ardent 
fpirits." 

The  application  of  the  above-mentioned  proportion  to 
the  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever  is  as  follows.  The 
firlt  caufe,  whether  marfti-mialma  or  any  thing  elle  being 
admitted  to  the  mucous  membranes,  acts  as  a  ftimulant 
(according  to  Dr.  Park  caufing  relaxation)  externally  to 
thefe  veflels  i  and  hence  the  umifual  flow  of  fpirits  which 
often  precedes  a  febrile  attack.  As  foon,  however  as  this 
agent  is  abforbed,  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  it  ex- 
cites increafed  contraction,  (according  to  Dr.  Park  with 
diminifhed  circulation 0  and  hence  the  cold  fit.  "The 
duration  of  this  cold  ftage  (fays  Dr.  Park)  is  limited, 
becaufc  the  powers  of  action  are  limited  ;  and,  the  more 
violent  the  contract  ion,  the  fooncr  thole  power*  will  be 
cxluufted.  The  duration  of  the  hot  ftage  is  limited,  be- 
caufc the  relaxation  of  velfcls  which  occalioni  it  arif'es 
folely  from  their  previous  over-action,  and  not  from  auy 
perlonal  debility." 

'Yhejiftating-Jloi-t  is  referred  by  our  author,  accord- 
ing to  an  hypothesis  before  mentioned,  when  (peaking  of 
continued  fever,  to  the  relaxation  of  the  fphinctcr-tike 
extremities  of  the  capillaries,  thefe  veflels  having  reco- 
vered their  natural  dimenfions  after  the  expiration  of  the 
hot  ftage.  The  beneficial  operation  of  the  fweating-ftage 
is  dependant,  in  the  firft  place,  on  a  reduction  of  irritabi- 
lity attendant  upon  a  copious  depletion  of  the  veflels  ; 
and,  fecondly,  on  the  partial  expulfion  of  the  irritating 
caufe:  "the  quantity  of  which  mult  be  diminifhed  with 
every  paroxylm  ;  one  portion  being  thrown  off  by  trans- 
piration, while  another  is  returned  back  into  the  prima; 
vise,  where  it  no  longer  acts  internally  to  the  veflels,  and 
therefore  no  longer  excites  them  to  contraction."  The 
paroxyfm,  however,  recurs  after  a  certain  period;  "  be- 
caufe  the  portion  that  remains  will  be  again  taken  up  by 
abforption,  and  be  internally  applied  to  the  veflels  ; 
where  its  (trength  will  gradually  accumulate,  until  it  ac- 
quires force  enough  to  excite  another  paroxyfm;  and 
thus  the  fever  a  flumes  the  intermittent  form." 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  according  to  the  rapidity  of 
this  accumulation  of  the  agent  of  the  fever,  fo  will  the 
difeafe  be  quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c.  Dr.  Parle 
likewjfe  attributes  fomewhat  of  the  Second  and  follow- 
ing attacks  of  ague  to  an  acrttunilation  of  irritability, 
which  he  fays  predifpofes  the  body  to  be  more  Strongly 
acted  on  by  slighter  caufes ;  for,  if  this  accumulation  did 
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pot  take  place,  the  miafmatal  irritant  being  thrown  off 
gradually  by  perforation  and  other  fccrctions,  the  pa- 
roxyfm*  would  always  become  milder  as  the  difeafe  ad- 
vaoced.    But  this  is  not  the  cafe. 

This  hypothcfis,  though  far  from  being  correct,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  beft  yet  promulgated  ;  and  the  hint  de- 
rived from  it  feems  to  us  to  fcrve  as  the  foundation  for 
a  theory  more  confonant  with  acknowledged  facts.  We 
snean,  that  the  idea  of  accumulation  of  material  agents 
may  be  explained  without  the  ademption  (an  afl'umption 
■which  a  thoufand  facts  deny)  that  internal  irritants  ex- 
cite, while  external  irritants  diminilh,  contractility.  We 
thould  rather  fuppofe  the  following  circumstances  take 
place :  that  the  raiafma,  or  ether  caufe  of  ague,  operates 
exclusively  on  the  mucous  membrane,  it  may  be,  of  the 
stomach  or  lungs,  but  we  know  not  where:  it  may  be 
conjectured,  however,  on  the  flomach  i  that  the  irritation 
it  excites  is  directly  tranfmitted  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
lyllem  in  general,  through  the  medium  of  which,  as  in 
continued  fever,  the  capillaries  are  fo  affected  at  to  pro-, 
duce  fever.  Abforption  of  the  miafma  taking  place,  this 
irritation  is  no  longer  kept  up  on  the  nerves  of  the  mu- 
cous expansion  ;  and,  in  unifon  with  the  law  often  urged, 
a  re-action  takes  place  over  the  whole  body,  merely  in 
con  Sequence  of  the  nervous  diminution  of  motion. 
Without  inferring  an  actual  accumulation  of  the  miafm, 
iioce  that  would  be  diQurbed  by  the  paflage  of  food,  &c. 
we  mould  lay,  that  a  number  of  imprejfmn*  from  the  now 
fecretcd  miafm*  were  neceflary  to  develop  the  Sympathetic 
action  of  fever  \  and  of  courfe,  as  the  conflitution  was 
more  or  lefs  irritable,  fo  would  the  febrile  jnovements 
take  place  in  a  larger  or  fhorter  period.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  infer  that  the  quantity  of  miafm  gets  lefs,  be- 
caufe  we  know  that  fecreting  vciTels  often  Secrete  the 
fame  irritant  as  that  which  caufed  their  morbid  action  j 
as  is  exemplified  in  morbific  pains.  Left  it  be  f«id,  how. 
ever,  this  is  only  established  with  regird  to  animal  irri- 
tants, we  Should  account  for  the  unaltered  degree  of  fe- 
ver obferved  in  fucceeding  paroxyfms  on  the  well-known 
law  of  habit  5  viz.  that  fympathetic  movements  are  more 
eafily  called  into  action  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  their  previous  occurrence.  It  will  be  fecn  that  much 
of  this  theory  belongs  in  fail  to  Dr.  Park ;  to  whom 
moreover  this  much  is  due,  that  its  Structure  is  entirety 
owing  to  the  train  of  thought  into  which  his  reafoning 
has  call  us.  And  we  fhall  endeavour  to  connect  theie 
views  with  an  explanation  of  tic  douloureux  and  other 
periodical  nervous  affections,  when  we  come  to  the  this 
Neurotica. 

The  actions  which  give  rile  to  the  paroxyfms  of  inter- 
mittent*, though  kept  up  folely  by  irritation,  being  nr- 
verthelefs  Similar  in  their  nature  to  thole  of  continued 
fevers,  it  follows,  as  in  other  difeafes,  that,  if  the  con- 
tractility of  the  blood-veffels  is  impaired,  actual  inflam- 
mation will  arife ;  and  hence  that  continued  fever  will 
come  on,  or  that  a  Rate  nearly  bordering  on  this,  but 
at  the  fame  time  capable  of  increafe  from  the  periodical 
action  of  the  exciting  caufe,  will  occur ;  in  which  cafe 
we  witnefs  what  is  called  a  remittent  fever. 

Each  paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is  divided  into 
three  different  flages,  which  are  called  the  tvtiJ,  the  /h>i, 
and  the/nealtng,  jUgei,  or  fill. 

1.  The  fold  flage  commences  with  languor,  a  fenfe  of 
debility  and  fluggiwnefs  in  motion,  frequent  yawning  and 
rlretching,  and  an  avcrlion  to  food.  The  faceand  extremi- 
ties become  pie,  the  features  (brink,  the  bulk  of  every  ex- 
ternal part  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fkin  over  the  whole 
body  appears  conltricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to 
it.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold,  and  univerfxl 
rigors  come  on,  with  pains  ii>  the  head,  back,  loins,  and 
joints,  naufea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter;  the  rel'pi- 
ration  is  fmall,  frequent,  and  anxious  ;  the  urine  is  almoft 
colourlefs  ;  fenfibility  is  greatly  impaired  ;  the  thoughts 
are  fomewhat  confufed  ;  and  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  frequent, 


and  often  irregular.  In  a  few  inflances,  drowfinefs  and 
Hupor  have  prevailed  in  fo  high  a  degree  as  to  refcmble 
coma  or  apoplexy  j  but  this  is  by  no  means  ufual. 

a.  Thefe  fymptoms  abating  after  a  Short  time,  the  fe- 
cond  Stage  commences  with  an  increafe  of  heat  over  the 
whole  body,  rednefs  of  the  face,  drynefs  of  the  fkin, 
thirft,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the  temples,  anx- 
iety and  reftlefTnefs ;  the  rcfpiration  is  fuller  and  more 
free,  but  ftill  frequent;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the 
pulfe  has  become  regular,  hard,  and  full.  If  the  at- 
tack has  been  very  fevere,  then  perhaps  delirium  will 
arife. 

3.  When  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  fome  time, 
a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  and  by  degrees 
becomes  a  fteot  ;  and  this,  at  length,  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  As  this  fweat  continues  to  flow,  the  heat 
of  the  body  abates,  the  third  ccafes,  and  moll  of  the 
functions  are  leftorcd  to  their  ordinary  (late.  This  con- 
llitutes  the  third  flage.  It  mud,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  in  different  cafes  theft  phenomena  may  prevail  in 
different  degrees,  and  their  mode  of  fucccSSion  vary; 
that  the  ferics  of  them  may  be  more  or  lefs  complete  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  ftages,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may- 
be in  different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a  depreffion  of  Strength  has  been  known  to  take 
place  on  the  attack  of  an  intermittent,  as  to  cut  off  the 
patient  at  once  ;  but  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  is  very 
uncommon.  Patients  are  fcldom  deftroyed  in  intermit- 
tens from  general  inflammation,  or  from  a  fulnefs  of  tlie 
veffels  either  of  the  brain  or  of  the  thoracic  vifcera,  as 
happens  fometimes  in  a  continued  fever  ;  but,  when  they 
continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  apt  to  induce 
other  complaints,  fuch  asdyfpepSia,  difeafe  of  the  liver, 
dropfy,  &c.  which  now  and  then  prove  fatal.  In  warm 
climates,  particularly,  intermittent*  are  very  apt  to  ter- 
minate in  a  fatal  manner.  When  the  paroxyfms  are  of 
fhort  duration,  and  leave  the  intervals  quite  free  from  fe- 
ver, we  may  expect  a  fpeedy  recovery;  but,  when  they 
are  long,  violent,  and  attended  with  much  anxiety  and 
delirium,  the  event  will  be  doubtful. 

Diffcctiont  of  thofe  who  have  died  of  an  intermittent, 
fhow  a  morbid  State  of  many  of  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  ;  but  the  liver,  and  organs  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bile,  as  likewife  the  mefentery,  are  thole 
which  are  ulually  mod  affected. 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever  refolves  itfelf 
into  thole  means  which  may  be  employed  during  a  pa- 
roxyfm to  arreft  its  progrefs,  or  to  mitigate  its  violence  ; 
and  thofe  which  may  prevent  any  return,  and  effect  a  per- 
manent cure.    This  forms  of  courfe  the  more  important 

fiart  of  the  plan  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  pal- 
i.ite  urgent  fymptoms;  and  it  is  always  deSirable  to  fuf- 
pend  a  paroxyfm,  if  poffible,  trot  only  to  prevent  mil- 
chief,  but  alfo  that  there  may  be  more  time  for  the  uic 
of  the  molt  effectual  remedies.  When  therefore  a  fit  is 
commencing,  or  fhortly  expected,  we  may  try  to  obviate 
it  by  fome  of  thofe  means  which  excite  movements  of  an 
oppofite  description  in  the  fyftem  s  an  emetic  will  gene- 
rally anfwer  the  purpofe,  determining  the  blood  power- 
fully to  the  furface  of  the  body.  Should  the  paroxyfm 
have  already  come  on,  and  the  cold  flage  be  very  fevere, 
the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  diaphoretics  in  repeated 
moderate  dofes,  may  affift  in  bringing  warmth  to  the 
furface:  when,  on  the  contrary,  great  heat  prevails,  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  purfued;  and  it  is  highly  ne- 
ceflary, if  any  organ  of  importance  be  much  inflam:d, 
to  take  blood,  especially  it  the  patient  is  plethoric  and 
robull :  acidulated  drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  purges, 
keeping  the  furface  cool  at  the  fame  time.  In  the  inter- 
millions,  Himuli  of  various  kinds  are  recommended  ;  at 
the  bead  of  which  we  place  cinchona  and  arfenic,  {he 
former  of  which  is  to  be  taken  largely  in  fuhftance, 
where  the  difeafe  is  not  complicated  with  vifceral  affec- 
tion ;  in  a  quotidian  an  ounce  at  Icall  fhould  be  gives 
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between  the  fits,  in  a  tertian  half  as  much  more,  and  in 
a  quartan  two  ounces.  It  will  be  generally  better  to 
clear  out  the  prirux  vi*  before  this  remedy  is  begun 
with;  anil  various  additions  may  often  be  required,  to 
make  it  agree  better  with  the  flomach  and  bowels,  parti- 
cularly aromatics  and  other  ftimulants,  aperients  or  fmall 
doles  of  opium,  according  to  circumftances.  In  thefe 
dofes,  however,  it  generally  opprefles  the  flomach  i  and 
it  may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  the  application  of 
bark  has  not  often  produced  the  vifceral  difeafes  which 
have  happened  in  this  complaint.  The  French  ufit  a  pre* 
paration  of  this  drug  called  quinine.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  cinchona  in  powder,  that  it  contains  all  the 
remedial  portion  of  that  fubftance,  without  difturbing 
the  digenive  procefs  by  its  large  quantity  of  tough 
woody  fibre.  The  dofe  is  two  grains,  to  be  given  every 
two  hours  during  the  intermiffion.  The  fulphuric  acid 
has  been  Hated  to  have  proved  very  fuccefsful  in  the  re- 
moval of  this  dtfeafe.  But  the  mod  efficacious  prepa- 
ration we  know  of  is  the  liquor  arfenicalis  i  it  mnft  be 
given  in  dofes  of  10  or  ix  drops  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
and  its  effects  watched. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  (fee  p.  55  of  this  arti- 
cle), that  the  btatk  ptpntr  (in  dofes  of  6  to  10  grain* 
twice  a-day)  has  been  luccefsfully  given  by  Drs.  Frank 
and  Ghighini.  Since  that  paragraph  was  written,  many 
refpectable  teftitnonials  have  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
tife  of  this  drug.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  merely  an 
old  medicine  revived,  Diofcoride*  and  Cafimir  Medicut 
having  both  uled  it  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent!. 

This  complaint  often  feems  kept  up  by  an  habitual 
operation  of  action  after  the  exciting  caufe  has  ceafed 
to  exift.  It  is  in  thefe  cafes  that  fo  much  has  been  done 
by  mental  impreffions.  We  might  fill  a  page  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  inert  remedies  which  bave, 
through  the  medium  of  imagination,  cured  the  ague. 
It  will  be  fufticirnt  to  extract  two  fentences  from  the 
works  of  two  of  the  firft  philofophers  of  this  country. 
"  I  mylelf,"  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  "  was  cured  of  a  violent 
quotidian  by  applying  to  my  wrifts  a  pafte  made  of  bay- 
falt,  new  hops,  and  blue  currants  5  which  has  alfo  re- 
lieved many  others  both  of  quotidians  and  tertians." 
(Pbilof.  Works  abr.  torn.  i.  p.  80.)  And  Lord  Bacon 
fays,  that  "juices  of  ftock-gilly  flowers,  role-campion, 
garlic,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  wrifts,  and  re- 
newed, have  cured  long  agues."  His  lord  (hip  likewife 
recommends,  in  the  heats  of  agues,  to  hold  eggs  of  ala- 
baller  and  balls  of  cryftal  in  the  hands. 

The  genus  Anctus  is  divided  by  Dr.  Good  into  five 
fpeciei,  and  thofe  fpeciesinto  many  varieties,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  enumeration. 

1.  Anetus  quotidianus,  the  quotidian  ague  1  intermif- 
fion  about  twenty-four  hours;  paroxyfm  commencing 
in  the  morning  i  ufual  duration  under  eighteen  hours. 
This  fpeciea  is  fubdivided  into  the  following  varie. 
ties. 

m.  Partialis :  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
ufually  accompanied  with  diftreffing  pain.  Sometimes 
limited  to  one  fide.  Sometimes,  and  Dill  more  generally, 
confined  to  the  whole  or  half  the  head,  embracing  many 
cafes  of  ccpbalaea. 

0.  Comitatus  ■  catenated  with,  or  giving  rife  to,  fo- 
reign fymptoms  or  other  difeafes. 

y.  Protract  us :  leaving  the  intermiffion  inordinately 
Ihort,  or  imperfect. 

t.  Anticipant,  the  anticipating  quotidian  of  Fordyce  < 
the  paroxyfm  anticipating  its  antecedent  period  ufually 
by  about  two  hours  1  and  continuing  the  fame  antici- 
pation at  every  recurrence  ;  fo  that  the  acceffion  may 
hereby  be  thrown  into  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

1.  Cunctans,  the  retarding  quotidian  1  the  paroxyfm 
delaying  its  antecedent  period,  ufually  by  about  two 
hours  i  and  continuing  the  fame  delay  at  every  recur- 
rence as  above. 

».  Anetus  tertianut,  the  tertian  ague;  intermiffion 


about  forty-eight  hours !  paroxyfm  commencing  at  1 
ufual  duration  under  twelve  hours.    Divided  into, 
«.  Comitatus  1  catenated  with  other  difeafes  ;  and, 
ff.  Protractus:    leaving  the  intermiffion  inordinately 
fhort  or  imperfect. 

3.  Anetus  quartanus,  the  quartan  ague  1  intermiffion 
about  feventy-two  hours  ;  paroxyfm  commencing  in  the 
afternoon  ;  ufual  duration  under  nine  hours. 

This,  like  the  former,  has  a,  Comitatus  ;  and  ft  Pro- 
tractus. Alfo, 

y.  Anticipans,  or  anticipating  quartan  :  the  paroxyfm 
anticipating  its  antecedent  period. 

>.  Cunctans,  or  retarding  quartan  :  delaying  its  ante- 
cedent period. 

4.  Anetus  erraticus,  the  irregular  intermittent :  inter- 
miffion and  paroxyfm  lefs  regular ;  the  former  more  than 
feventy-two  hours. 

This  is  divided  into,  •,  Quintanus  1  $,  Sextanus;  y, 
Septanus  s  i,  Octanus  ;  s,  Nonanus  ;  £,  Deciraanus  ;  and 
laltly,  n,  Vagus,  which  is  equally  irregular  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paroxyfm,  the  duration  of  its  ftages,  and  the 
period  of  its  return. 

5.  Anetus  complicatus,  the  complicated  intermittent  1 
paroxyfms  intricate,  multiplicate,  or  both.  Here  we 
have  no  fewer  than  eight  varieties. 

a.  Tertianus  duplex,  or  double  tertian. 

C.  Tertianus  triplex,  or  triple  tertian. 

v.  Tertianus  impar,  unequal  double  tertian. 

i.  Tertianus  duplicatus,  fingle  tertian  with  two  parox- 
yfms on  the  regular  day  of  attack. 

1.  Quartanus  duplex,  or  double  quartan.  _ 

f.  Quartanus  triplex,  or  tingle  quartan  with  regularly- 
returning  paroxyfms,  each  of  the  intervening  days  being 
marked  with  a  (lighter  attack. 

n.  Quartanus  duplicatus,  or  fingle  quartan  with  two 
paroxyfms  on  the  regular  day  of  attack. 

6.  Quartanus  tri  plica  tin,  or  fingle  quartan  with  three 
paroxyfms  on  the  regular  day. 

Genus  III.  Epanetut,  [from  i«-«miuu.  I  remit.]  Re. 

"er.-Stril 


mittent  fever.    Generic  characters— Strikingly 
bating,  and  remitting,  but  without  intermiffion  ;  one  pa- 
roxyfm every  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  quite  unneceffary  to  defcribe  minutely  the  fymp- 
toms of  the  remittent  fever,  after  the  ample  derail  which 
we  have  given  of  thofe  of  fever  in  general.  We  may 
juft  obferve,  however,  that  it  varies  ex  tremely  in  its  cha- 
racter, according  to  the  lea  Ton,  climate,  and  other  cir- 
cumliances  under  which  it  appears.  In  its  milder  forms, 
the  remittent  begins  with  chill  in  eft,  laffitude,  pains  in 
the  bones,  head-ache,  and  a  difordercd  condition  of  the 
flomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  ficknefs,  and  even  vomiting. 
At  night  the  febrile  fymptoms  run  high  ;  the  beat  and 
third  are  great,  the  tongue  and  mouth  are  parched,  the 
pain  of  the  head  is  violent,  the  patient  is  totally  unable 
to  fleep,  and  is  continually  toffing  and  tumbling  about, 
and  often  becomes  delirious.  But  generally  in  the  morn- 
ing, an  imperfect  fweat  brings  on  a  remiffion  of  all  the 
fymptoms.  In  the  evening,  the  paroxyfm  returns,  but 
is  r.ot  preceded  by  any  cold  fit  or  (hivering ;  yet  it  it 


nonly  more  fevere  than  the  former.  Next  morning 
it  remits  as  before;  and  thefe  periodical  changes  recur 
daily,  becoming  however  lefs  marked,  if  the  difeafe  be 
neglected,  until  the  fever  infenfibly  afi'umes  a  continued 
form.  The  pulfe  is  full  and  quick  during  the  remiflions 
to  indicate  fever ;  but  rigors  feldom  precede  the  fits  after 
the  firft  attack.  Many  patients  difcharge  a  bilious  mat- 
ter from  their  floraachs  by  vomiting,  and  all  are  difor- 
dered  in  that  organ.  The  more  violent  form  of  this  com- 
plaint, as  exemplified  in  the  yellow  fever,  has  already 
been  defcribed.  The  milder  form  is  to  be  treated  accor- 
ding to  the  fame  indications  as  the  fevere ;  but,  of  courfc, 
by  much  lefs  powerful  raeafures.  Here  we  have  three 
fpecies,  with  their  varieties. 

1.  Epanetus  mi  til,  the  mild  remittent  1  pulfe  regular, 

though 
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though  frequent ;  debility  flight ;  remiflion  didinguifhed 
by  Sweating  or  a  cloud  in  the  urine. 

a.  Epanctus  maligna*,  the  malignant  remittent ;  pulfe 
Small,  hurried,  irregular  (  debility  extreme ;  often  with 
sign*  of  putrefcency.    Of  this  there  are  four  varieties. 

«.  Autumnalis,  the  autumnal  remittent :  often  with 
a  ftrong  tendency  to  afluroe  the  tertian  or  double  tertian 
type. 

C.  Flavut,  the  American  yellow  fever. 

y.  Ardent,  the  burning  remittent,  tbeCaufui  (Kiwx) 
of  Hippocrates. 

J.  Afthenicus,  the  highly-debilitating  remittent  of  the 
foutb  of  Spain,  Gombron,  Breflaw,  tec. 

j.  Epanetus  hectics,  hectic  fever;  pulfe  weak  ;  ftages 
of  cbillinefs,  heat,  and  iwear,  varioufly  intermixed,  and 
fomctimes  fingle ;  the  cold  ftage  exhaufting  ;  exacerba- 
tion chiefly  in  the  evening »  urine  with  a  uatane  furfu- 
raceoui  Separation;  countenance  (lightly  flufhed  or  pale, 
funk,  fallow,  Ihrunk,  and  tremulous;  debility,  but  not 
decided  proftration  of  ftrength;  tongue  whirifh  ;  ema- 
ciation great,  but  not  fudden  j  vertigo,  or  pain  in  the 
head  i  position  often  fupine}  anorexia,  Sometimes  naufea 
and  diarrhoea. 

Some > writer*  have  detailed  accounts  of  an  idiopathic 
Febris  heclica;  but  we  believe  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  this  is  merely  Symptomatic  of  a  grave  attack  of  DyS- 
pepfia,  under  which  article  it  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  it  for  the  molt  part  found  at  a  Symptom  in  tabes  ;  and 
fometimcs  in  phtbifis,  chlorous,  lues,  and  fcirrhout  dif- 
eaSes  of  various  organs. 

Genus  IV.  Enecia,  [from  minot,  perpetual.]  Conti- 
nued fever.  Generic  characters— One  feries  of  increafe 
and  decrcafe  ;  with  a  tendency  to  exacerbation  and  re- 
million,  for  the  nioft  part  appearing  twice  every  twenty- 
four  hours.   There  are  three  Species,  befides  varieties. 

i.  Enecia  cauma,  inflammatory  fever;  the  Synoche  of 
Sauvages  and  Cullen.  Heat  greatly  increafedj  pulfe 
quick,  hard,  and  11  rone;  urine  red  ;  difturbancc  of  the 
mind  flight.    Dr.  Good  has  four  varietiet. 

a.  Plethorictim.  "  Produced  (fays  Dr.  Good)  by  the 
ftimulus  of  violent  pailions,  undue  mulcular  cxercife,  or 
heating  foods,  upon  a  plethoric  habit ;  as  alfo  by  a  fup- 
preflion  of  acculioir.ed  discharges,  as  thofe  of  menftrua- 
lion,  habitual  veneScction,  or  perSpiration." 

0.  BilioSum :  produced  by  the  ftimulus  of  an  undue 
fee  ret  ion  or  ablorption  of  bile  into  the  fanguineoui 
lyflem.  . 

y.  Pleuriticum  s  accompanied  with  a  violent  flitch  or 
pain  in  the  pleura. 

S.  Cephalalgicuru  :  accompanied  with  great  pain  in  the 
bead. 

a.  Enecia  typhus:  pulfe  fmall,  weak,  and  unequal; 
ufually  frequent ;  great  proftration  of  ftrength,  and  dif- 
turbance  of  the  mental  powers.   Two  varieties. 

a.  Mitior,  the  nervous  fever:  with  flight  fliivering* ; 
heavy  vertiginous  head-ach  ;  oppreflion  at  the  prsecor- 
dia  ;  naufea  ;  fighing ;  defpondency  j  coma  or  quiet  de- 
lirium ;  Urine  whey-like. 

Gravior,  putrid  fever  :  countenance  ihrunk  ;  eyes 
vague,  fufTufed,  and  with  a  film  of  mucus;  tongue  chap- 
ped, dry,  and  very  fordid  ;  complexion  brownilh  or  flight 
pink;  lips  tremulous,  fometimcs  muttering;  petition 
iupinc,  limbs  extended  ;  refpiration  frequent  and  tremu- 
lous ;  little  increafe  of  Jieat ;  bowels  irregularly  affected; 
relaxation  of  the  Sphincter  rectum.  Sic.  ulual  duration 
from  fix  to  forty  days. 

j.  Enecia  fynoclius  1  compounded  of  cauma  and  ty- 
phus 1  in  its  commencement  resembling  the  former;  in 
its  progrefs  the  latter.    Here  arc  four  varieties. 

m.  Sudatorius :  carried  off  by  a  critical  Sweat  in  an 
early  ftage  of  the  diSeale. 

g.  Flavus  ,  with  yeltownefs  of  the  fkin,  attended  with 
a  lenfe  of  burning  heat.  Nearly  allied  to  Epanctus  flavus, 
and  E.  ardent,  varieties  of  E.  malignus. 
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y.  Puerperarum,  child-bed  fever.  See  the  article 
Parturition,  vol.  xviii.  p.  674. 

t.  Soporofus  1  accompaoied  with  great  drowfinefs,  or 
ftupor. 

Order  II.  Piogotica,  [from  f\iy,  I  fet  fire  to,  or 
burn.]  Inflammations. 

Having  already  dated  in  what  mode  the  primary  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  were  induced,  and  that  the  va- 
rieties of  appearance  this  action  exhibits  were  the  refult 
of  changes  in  thefecernent  fyftem  rather  than  in  the  red- 
blood  veffels;  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  latter 
part  of  the  pofition  in  qucftion,  i.  e.  what  changes  the 
fyftem  of  the  white  veflels  undergoes  in  order  to  produce 
the  varieties  of  inflammation. 

The  principal  varieties  inflammation  exhibits  on  its 
fir  ft  occurrence,  are  tbofe  of  phlegmon,  eryfipelat, 
and  a  mixture  of  both.  In  each,  heat,  pain,  rednefs, 
and  fwelling,  are  apparent ;  but  eryfipelas  differs  from 
phlegmon  in  this,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  degree 
of  pain,  rednefs,  &c.  gradually  decreafmg,  clearly 
indicates,  that  the  morbid  change  in  the  properties; 
of  veflels  is  nioft  intenfe  in  the  middle  of  the  injured 
part,  and  that  the  natural  action  i*  gradually  reftored 
towards  its  circumference;  in  the  former,  hear,  red- 
nefs, &c.  prei'ent  an  abrupt  difcontinuance,  one  line 
having  all  the  characters  of  inflammation,  bat  the  next 
being  perfectly  pure  from  difeafe.  The  pain  alio  is  not 
of  the  fame  kind,  nor  the  fwelling  fo  great,  in  eryfipelas 
as  in  phlegmon. 

The  remarks  made  while  treating  on  inflammation  in 
general,  as  to  its  mode  of  production  and  its  general  ef- 
fects on  the  conftitution,  are  nioft  particularly  applicable 
to  phlegmon.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  fhould  now 
fpeak  more  particularly  of  eryiipelatosu  inflammation. 
From  various  circumftances  it  Seems  pretty  clear,  that 
erytipelas  is  inflammation  of  the  fkin  ;  but  how  it  happens 
that  the  veflels  of  the  fkin  fhould  differ  fo  materially 
from  other  parts  in  the  phenomena  they  exhibit  under 
the  fame  action,  is  one  of  the  un Solved  problems  of  oar 
fcience ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  its  Solution  been 
ever  attempted.  According  to  Cullen, indeed,  eryfipelas 
depends  "on  a  matter  generated  within  the  body,  and 
thrown  out,  in  confequence  of  fever,  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  body."  Mr.  Pear  Son  reprefents  it  at  the  "  critical 
termination  of  another  difeafe,  fuch  as  obftructed  men- 
Aruation,  quartan  ague,  fupprefTeil  Suppuration,  Spatino- 
die  and  convulSive  diScaSes."  But  tbefe  are  merely  vague 
conjectures  as  to  remote  canfes,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  queftion,  why  doe*  inflammation  in  the  cuta- 
neous Itructure  exhibit  irregularity  of  fwelling,  and  burn- 
ing pain,  ice.  and  wby  does  inflammation  in  other  parti 
mamfeft  the  phenomena  of  phlegmon:?  If  it  be  kid, 
that  this  depends  on  the  peculiar  Itructure  of  the  (ki;i, 
we  mud  Ihow  that  thofe  author*  have  beet)  deceived  who 
have  fpoken  of  phlegmon  attacking  the  fkin,  and  of  ery. 
fipela*  attacking  deep-featcd  pan*.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  thofe  author*  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  for  the  molt  part 
confined  their  attention  to  phlegmon.  It  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  purpofe  of  the  preient  effay  to  Speculate  on 
this  difficult  Subject ;  but  we  fhall  juft  lay  the  tacts  before 
our  readers,  whence  they  may  draw  their  own  concluflont. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  eryfipelat  be  not  Calefy  confined  to 
the  fkin.  it  is  in  this  Itructure  that  it  isfmoli  frequently 
met  with,  and  moft  Suddenly,  exren&vejy,  and  clearly, 
manifeftcd.  It  is  much  influenced  by  and  dependent  on 
the  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  erf  the  prima:  vii,  at- 
tacking for  the  mod  part  intemperate  livers;  and,  when 
it  attacks  that  part  of  the  tstin  in  which  the  nervous  Sys- 
tem it  moft  acute,  it  Is  developed  with  altonilhing  force 
and  celerity.  It  is  liable  to  be  connected  with  phlegmon, 
in  which  cafe  we  fhould  fuppoSe  phlegmon  to  be  the  af- 
fection of  deep  Seated  eryfipelas  of  the  fuperfieial  parts  oe" 
the  body.  It  i*  intimately  connected  with  the  Hate  of 
JN  the 
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the  fecernent  veffels;  and  one  peculiar  connexion  between 
eryfipelas  and  thofe  veffels  is  fliown  in  what  it  called 
ccdematous  eryfipelas.  It  it  alfo  connected  with  a  vail 
majority  of  that  diteafed  ait  ion  of  the  fecernents  which 
are  called  cutaneous  diteafet.  It  it  unattended  with  the 
throbbing  which  is  experienced  in  the  arteries  of  phleg- 
monous limbs.  The  following  charactcriftics  may  be  alfo 
added.  When  eryfipelas  it  of  an  unmixed  kind,  it  has 
not  the  dark  red  colour  which  common  inflammations 
have,  but  a  lighter  red,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  which  it  par. 
ticularly  obfervable  towards  the  termination  of  the  dif- 
order.  The  fuelling  which  occurs  is  unattended  with 
any  remarkable  induration,  and  formt  a  very  inconfider- 
able  prominence.  The  ikin  of  the  inflamed  part  has  a 
fhining  appearance,  and,  on  heing  touched  with  the  Anger, 
turns  white  at  the  fpot  where  the  preflure  is  made ;  but 
the  bright  red  colour  immediately  afterwards  returns. 
The  pain  is  ufually  of  a  burning  (hooting  defcription  -, 
and  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  a  fort  of  itching, 
which  it  found  to  be  particularly  annoying.  Thefwclling, 
which  happens  in  cafes  of  eryfipelas,  is  not  only  left  hard 
and  elevated  than  that  of  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
but  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  quite  irregular.  Another  re- 
markable feature  of  eryfipelas,  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  inflammation  often  changes  its  fituation,  by  getting 
well  on  one  fide,  while  it  is  fpreading  in  fome  other  di- 
rection. The  alteration  which  the  (kin  undergoes  in 
eryfipelas  contitts  in  its  feeling  at  the  part  a  fleeted  left 
pliable  than  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  a  little  thickened. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  objected  to  all  fur- 
ther divifion  of  inflammation  than  this,  into  phlegmo- 
nous and  eryfipelatous ;  but  many  divifions  have  been 
founded  on  the  terminations  of  inflammation.  Thefe 
we  confider  as  dependent  on  the  action  of  lecrcting  vef- 
fels j  and  the  latter  action  dependent  on  the  plcihoric 
Hate  of  the  blood  vefl'els  in  inflammation,  and  the  altered 
condition  of  their  own  nerves.  We  proceed  therefore  to 
fpeak  of  the  ttrmmationt  of  inflammation. 

The  firft  termination  it  that  in  which,  the  capillaries 
recovering  their  powers,  and  the  nerves  lofing  their  i li- 
tres fed  fenfihility,  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  ccafes 
to  exift,  and  the  natural  functions  of  the  parts  affected 
continue.  This  is  the  moft  favourable  event  that  can 
happen;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  lead  frequent. 
This  is  true  of  phlegmon,  but  by  no  means  of  eryfipelas. 
Even  in  phlegmon,  refolntion  often  takes  place  before 
the  fatlimg  of  the  injured  part  has  come  on. 

Now  as  to  the  connexion  between  inflammation  and 
its  products,  it  it  to  be  noted,  that  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced in  two  ways:  firlt,  by  firople  increafe  of  alteration 
in  the  action  of  the  fecernents,  at  in  extravafation  of 
fluids  on  the  nervous  and  ferous  membranes  j  the  fe- 
cond,  by  the  abfolute  acceflion  of  new  properties  in  fome 
of  the  inflamed  veffels,  or,  by  the  aftual  growth  of  new 
veffels,  as  in  adhefion,  fuppuration,  and  ulceration. 

It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  the  late  John  Hunter, 
and  one  which  hat  been  very  generally  adopted,  that  not 
only  inflammation,  but  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
terminations,  were  inftimted  for  the  determinate  purpofe 
of  curing  difeafe;  that,  if  the  powers  of  a  part  were  not 
competent  to  produce  one  action,  they  fet  up  another, 
which  required  lefs  power,  and  which  might  attain  the 
object  in  view,  though  more  (lowly  and  lefs  efficiently. 
There  it  fomething  hypothetical  in  all  this  ;  yet  whoever 
attentively  confidert  the  reparative  proceffes  of  the  body, 
cannot  fail  to  conclude,  that  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
lubjgcted  are  framed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their  opera- 
tion tends  under  ordinary  circumftances  to  the  fanity 
of  our  frame.  _  As,  however,  the  immediate  agents  con- 
cerned in  their  laws  can  have  no  choice  of  action  or 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends}  as  they  cannot  vary  with 
uncommon  circumftances  ;  fo  we  frequently  witnefs 
from  their  operation  baneful  effeas ;  and  hence  it  be- 
comes our  province  to  control  tbeir  operations  under 


many  circumftancet,  though  upon  the  whole  we  mull: 
view  them  among  the  moft  beautiful  phenomena  which 
the  animal  economy  prelents. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  products  of  inflammation  em- 
braces the  hiftory  of  thofe  arifing  from  the  fimplc  increafe 
of,  and  alteration  in,  the  action  of  fecernent  veffels.  It 
is  obvious  that  thefe  products  of  inflammation  can  only 
be  manifefted  in  particular  ftructuret.  Various  divilions 
of  thefe  ftructurcs  have  been  made  by  Bichat  t  but  it  is 
pretty  generally  allowed,  that  the  divifions  of  membra- 
nous parts  made  by  this  author  are  too  minute.  The 
production  of  the  firll  terminations  of  inflammation  re- 
quires the  pretence  of  an  apparatus  furnifhed  with  exha- 
lants  or  feeretory  veffels  from  the  arterial  or  capillary 
fyftera  of  the  refpective  partf.  This  apparatus  confirts, 
either  of  fome  fimplc  furface,  as  the  Ikin  and  various  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  of  fome  natural  cavity,  the 
internal  furface  of  which  is  lined  with  fimilar  membrane, 
as  the  flomach,  bowels,  bladder,  &c.  or  of  tome  difconti- 
nuity  of  fubftance,  forming  a  virtual,  though  often  not  a 
real,  cavity }  into  which  either  exhalants  open  imme- 
diately, as  in  the  cellular  fyftemj  or  which  is  lined  with 
membrane,  capable,  by  means  of  fimilar  exhalants,  of 
furnifhing  its  appropriate  fluid,  as  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  nerves  t  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  coverings  or  (heaths  of  the  fame  parts,  the 
duplicatures  of  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  fynovial  receptacles,  Sec.  Or,  laftly,  this  appa- 
ratus confilts  of  fome  excretory  duct  or  ducts  communi- 
eating  with  the  part,  if  glandular,  as  in  the  mamma;, 
liver,  kidneys,  falivary  glands,  &c.  in  which  cafes  the 
duct  anfwers  the  double  purpofe  of  providing  during 
health  a  falutary  fluid,  and  of  evacuating  the  part,  when 
affected  with  excellive  momentum  of  blood. 

It  is  obfervable  alto,  that  the  fcveral  organs  fo  fupplied 
have,  ufually,  the  combination  of  two  of  there  circum- 
ftances of  ftructure.  fo  as  to  acquire  .1  double  power  of 
evacuation,  either  immediately  from  themfclves,  or  from 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  fame  arterial  branches. 
Thus  the  lungs  have  pleura  without,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane within  j  the  liver,  peritonaeum  without,  and  pori 
biliarii  from  within,  Sec.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  cel- 
lular, parenchymatous,  and  other,  fubttances,  forming  a 
proportion  of  the  maft  of  various  parti,  and  affording  a 
third  cmunctory  for  the  fuperfluout  contents  of  blood* 
veffelt,  by  means  of  exhalants  and  feeretory  capillaries, 
every  where  opening  into  them,  as  through  the  mem- 
branes before  defcribed.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  medulla 
of  the  brain,  and  in  various  other  organs  5  in  which  we 
often  find  exhaled  fluids,  as  well  as  between  the  mem- 
branes and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  former,  and  on  the 
fcveral  furfaces  of  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  the  fluids  eftufed  in  inflammation,  and 
their  effefts  on  the  fcveral  parts,  vary  confiderably,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  texture  from  which  they 
originate,  and  to  the  degreeof  the  malady  which  gives 
them  birth.  From  each  of  thefe  ftructuret  fimilar  products 
are  derived.  In  allof  them  the  firft  operation  of  inflamma- 
tion is  generally  to  increafe  the  natural  fee  ret  tons.  Hence 
mucus  is  more  copioufly  fecreted  in  the  alimentary  and 
pulmonary  expanliont  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the 
uterus,  and  in  the  vagina.  Serum  is  copioufly  eftufed  in 
the  cellular  tifluc,  on  the  ferous  membranes ;  and  the  fe- 
cretion  of  tears  is  increafed  from  the  eyes,  &c.  As  the 
inflammation  advances,  or  as  it  is  more  intenfe,  the  pro- 
ducts vary  1  the  mucous  membrane  pours  forth  coagu- 
lating ferum,  fibrine,  pus,  or  blood  ;  and  the  ferous  mem- 
brane fimilar  products.  Neither  chemical  analyfis  nor 
the  known  properties  of  thefe  fubftances  allow  us  to  in- 
fer any  material  difference  in  them,  whether  they  arife 
from  the  ferous  or  mucous  membranes. 

All  thofe  parts  which  are  fecreting  furfaces,  and  at  the 
fame  time  have  outlets,  as  the  mucous  membranes,  are 
not  commonly  fubjeft  to  that  procefs  called  odhefion ;  for 
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the  natural  fee  ret  ion »  of  the  part  act  perpetually  fo  at  to 
throw  off  the  firmer  accumulations,  and  to  evacuate  them 
from  the  body  ■  while,  on  the  other  hand,  increafed  fe- 
cretion on  the  ferous  furfaces,  when  it  becomes  indurat- 
ed, agglutinate!  the  correfponding  part*  together,  be- 
come* organised,  and  thui  are  ad  he  lions  contracted.  It  it 
by  this  procefs  occurring  in  artificial  cavities,  as  woundi, 
&c.  th.it  reparation  takes  place.  The  fame  procert  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  origin  of  that  cream-like  lubftance 
depoGtcd  in  the  cavities  of  joints,  in  capfular  ligaments, 
in  the  Iheaths  of  tendons,  tec.  which,  by  the  abl'orption 
of  the  thinner  parts,  becomes  what  is  called  chalkflone,  a 
well-known  effect  of  highly-inflammatory  gout,  and  con- 
lifting  of  urat  of  foda.  The  fame  is  depolited  in  the  cel- 
lular fpace  between  the  inner  and'  fibrous  coats  of  the 
larger  arteries,  becoming  true  bone,  or  phofphate  of  lime, 
and  producing  fuels  diftrcfling  effefl s,  resulting, according 
to  iomt  late  obfervations,  from  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  vafa  vaforum  ;  and  when  on  the  coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart,  according  to  Parry,  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fyocope  angejis. 

Though  thefe. various  products  are  for  the  rood  part 
the  refult  of  inflammation,  yet  it  is  by  no  mean*  clear 
that  they  are  not  fomctime*  prefent  without  the  occur- 
rence of  this  action.  Copious  mucous  excretions  are 
often  habitual  to  old  perform  in  whom  we  cannot  infer 
increafed  vafcular  action  j  and  the  various  depofitions 
of  the  fcrofulous  diathefis  feetn  generally  to  be  caufes 
rather  than  confequences  of  inflammation.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  increafed  fecretion  may  exift  without  inflamma- 
tion, fb  the  latter  may  occur  without  the  former ;  nor 
does  the  peculiar  modification  which  gives  rife  to  this 
circumftance  feein  clearly  afcertained.  It  would  feem 
■indeed,  that  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  had  fome 
influence  over  the  fufpenfion  of  fecretion  j  but  this  does 
not  uniformly  happen,  fince  the  violent  inflammation  we 
have  mentioned  as  incidental  to  fevers  of  hot  climates 
are  often  accompanied  from  the  firlt  with  copious  though 
morbid  fecretion.  In  the  generality  of  cafes,  however, 
in  which  fecretion  is  flopped,  we  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  capillary  fyflem  it  left  fuperficially  and  more 
violently  inflamed  than  when  thit  action  is  increafed. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  on  fome  occalions  increafed 
fecretion  brings  on  inflammation,  though  by  no  meant 
fb  frequently  as  inflammation  induces  fecretion.  In 
thefe  cafes  we  obferve  flight  and  unimportant  excelles  in 
the  fecreting  powers,  after  having  continued  fome  time, 
fuddenly  exhibit  the  regular  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

When  inflammation  terminates  by  the  proceffes  of  ad- 
hefion,  fuppuration,  or  ulceration,  we  infer,  that  either 
new  fecreting  veflels  are  formed,  or  that  the  fanguineottt 
capillaries  acquire  the  fecreting  faculty.  Of  adbefton 
we  have  before  fpoken.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
produced  by  the  formation  of  new  veffelt.  We  infer  that 
fuppuration  and  ulceration  are  proceffes  which  depend  on 
the  capillaries  acquiring  new  faculties,  becaufe  there  it 
in  each  a  loft  of  fubftance  which  could  only  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  The  capillaries  having  acquired  the  above- 
mentioned  property,  and  loft  that  of  tranfmitting  blood 
to  the  affected  (truct  ure,  muft  diminifh  from  the  deficiency 
of  fanguineous  fupply,  abforption  being  fuppofed  to  con- 
tinue. Moreover,  pus,  the  fluid  fecreted,  is,  according 
to  recent  experiments,  but  (lightly  removed  in  its  nature 
from  the  blood  itlelf.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  the 
production  of  veffelt  which  poffeffed  the  fecreting  power 
in  the  leaft  perfect  manner.  We  infer  it  alfo  from  the 
fuppofed  inadequacy  of  the  common  fecernentt  of  thofc 
parts  in  which  fuppuration  is  often  eftablifhed  to  pour 
Forth  fuch  copious  fuppliet  of  pus  i  and  laftly  we  infer  it, 
becaufe  bow,  other  wife  than  on  the  fuppofition  that  a 
change  taket  place  in  the  termination*  of  the  capillaries, 
could  wc  explain  the  fact,  that  healthy  ulcers  do  not 
bleed  t 

The  lad  and  mod  fatal  termination  of  inflammation  it 
This  alfo  exhibits  fo 


ancet,  as  it  affects  the  bones  or  flefh,  or  a*  it  is  produced 
from  the  furface  of  an  ulcer,  in  which  latter  cafe  the 
gangrened  portion  it  called  a  Jlaugh.  Gangrene  it  termed 
the  death  of  a  part ;  and  it  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
actual  abolition  of  all  vital  power*  and- motions,  and  that 
the  part  actually  returns  to  inert  matter.  The  fact  that 
gangrened  parts  look  different  from  dead  parts  it 
readily  explained  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  former 
have  entirely  loft  their  contractility  and  elaflicity,  while 
the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  lofe  the  firft  pro- 
perty for  fome  hours,  nor  the  fecond  for  fome  day*, 
after  what  it  commonly  called  death.  See  Gangrene  in 
this  article. 

The  natural  connexions  of  philofophy  would  lead  us 
in  this  place  to  an  examination  and  hiftory  of  local  inju- 
ries followed  by  inflammation  and  the  conftitutional  or 
febrile  diflurbances  arifing  therefrom.  A*  however  the 
arbitrary  difeafe*  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  have  feparated 
the  practical  application  of  thefe  rule*,  we  muff  defer  thefe 
fubjects  till  we  arrive  at  the  article  Surgery.  To  that 
article  we  fhall  alfo  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
external  injuries,  or  fuch  at  belong  to  manual  treatment. 

It  may  not  be  amift,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  fe- 
brile (late  which  fupervenet  on  local  injury  does  not  dif- 
fer from  common  fever,  except  that,  being  kept  up  by  a 
certain  irritating  caufe,  it  can  only  be  cured  by  the  re- 
moval of  fuch  caufe;  and  hence  that  all  treatment  muft 
be  directed  to  the  cure  of  the  local  difeafe.  And  farther, 
at  the  local  injuries  are  intenfe,  or  the  conftitution  mor- 
bid, the  fever  will  affume  inflammatory  or  hectic  charac- 
ter, or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Thit  Order  contains  eleven  Genera.  To  explain  Dr. 
Good's  arrangement  of  Inflammation,  we  fhall  copy  part 
of  a  note  fubjoined  to  this  order.  He  therein  remarks, 
that "  The  whole  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  John  Hunter 
upon  this  fubjeftare  worthy  of  being  deeply  ftudiedj  and 
will  not  a  little  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  arrangement 
introduced  into  the  prefent  method.  It  may  be  fufB- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  in  treating  on  inflammation,  he  di- 
vides the  body  into  two  parts  s  i,  the  circumfcribed  ca- 
vities, organs,  and  cellular  membrane  which  connects 
them;  and  1,  the  outlets  of  the  body,  commonly  called 
mucous  membranes, as  the  ducttof  the  glands,  alimentary 
canal,  Sec.  He  diftribuies  inflammatory  affections  into 
three  kinds,  adhclive,  fuppurative,  and  ulcerative.  Ad- 
hefive  inflammation  belongs  chiefly  to  the  former  of  the 
above  two  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  are  deeply  Jhated; 
and  appears  intended  to  take  place  in  order  to  prevent 
fuppuration.  It  applies  therefore  peculiarly  to  the  ge- 
nus Emprefrna  in  the  prefent  order,  except  in  gaftritis, 
enteritis,  and  cyftiiiss  in  all  which,  however,  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  ft  riking  examples  of  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation, or  true  Emprefrna  j  infomucb  that  the  af- 
fected organ  becomes  at  times  fo  clofely  united  with 
fome  adjoining  membrane  or  other  organ,  as  to  obtain  a 
kind  of  artificial  wall,  or  paries,  and  prevent  the  efcape 
of  its  contents  into  another  cavity,  when  ulcerated 
through  the  whole  thicknefs  of  its  fubfUnce.  Suppura- 
tive inflammation  belongs  chiefly  to  the  famedivilion  of 
parts,  placed  near  l  he  fur  fate;  and  confequently  applies 
peculiarly  to  the  two  genera  of  Pblegmone  and  Phyma. 
The  ulcerative  belong*  chiefly  to  the  fecond  order  of 
part*,  as  the  mucous  membranes  and  outlets-,  and  hence 
principally  applies  to  the  genus  Erythema,  as  it  mutt 
alfo  be  allowed  to  do  to  that  of  Phlyfis.  Deep-fcated 
fuppurative  inflammations  and  abfeeffes  cannot  well  be 
placed  in  either  of  thefe  genera  j  and  have  a  claim  to  be 
confidered  by  thcmfelves  i  they  are  hence  included  in 
the  genus  Apoftema,  with  which  the  order  opens. 

Genus  I.  Jpojlcmm,  [turtAn**,  to  recede  from  ]  Deep- 
feated  abfeeft.   Generic  characters—  Large  fuppurative 
in  a  dcep-feated  organ  i 
This  genus  contains  five  f 

a.  Apoftema  commune,  or  fimple  abfeefs: 
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tion  common  to  the  flefhy  parti}  pain  obtnfe;  tumour 
fpreading  externally  ;  tender  to  the  touch)  pus  laud- 
able; readily  incarning  when  opened.    See  Surgery. 

a.  Apoftema  pfoaticum,  pfoas  abfceft:  pain  and  tendon 
about  the  loins,  (hooting  down  the  fpinc  and  thigh;  dif- 
ficulty of  Handing  erect ;  fluctuating  enlargement  along 
the  pfoas  mufcle ;  apex  of  the  tumour  immediately  be- 
low the  groin.   See  Suroert. 

j.  Apoftema  hepaticum,  abfcefsof  the  liver:  diffufe 
pulfating  tumour  in  the  region  of  the  liver;  preceded  by 
pain,  a  yellow  countenance,  and  fhiveringt. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  common  complaint  in  this 
country;  but  it  is  met  with  in  hot  climates,  where  in- 
deed the  medical  practitioners  are  faid  to  be  remarkably 
expert  in  performing  an  external  operation  for  its  relief. 
We  (hould  take  efpecial  care  to  prevent  fuppuration  from 
happening  in  this  important  organ,  by  active  treatment 
during  the  inflammatory  period  of  the  complaint.  Sup- 
puration is  prognofticatcd  if  inflammation  continues  in 
the  liver  fevcraldays;  if  the  pain  remits,  and  is  followed 
by  a  putfation  in  the  fame  place,  and  if  (hiverings  come 
on,  with  a  countenance  of  a  yellowilh  colour;  foon  after 
which  a  tumour  and  a  fenfe  of  weight  are  perceived  in 
the  region  of  the  liver :  a  hectic  fever  follows,  with  thirff, 
and  extreme  feeblenefs.  Aretseus  obferves,  that  pain 
generally  extends  to  the  throat,  and  to  the  extremity  of 
the  (houlder  ;  and  a  dry,  but  not  very  frequent,  cough 
afflicts  the  patient,  tie  further  remarks,  that  this  dif- 
order  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a  tumour  of  the  perito- 
naeum ;  but  that  the  latter  is  more  irregular,  and  is  not 
circumfcribed  by  the  limits  of  the  hypochbndrium. 

The  favourable  termination  of  this  complaint  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  theabfcefs  burfts.  If  externally, 
we  may  entertain  fome  hope  ;  if  internally,  at  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  it  is  for  the  molt  part  fatal.  See  Hepa- 
titis. 

4.  Apoftema  empyema,  lodgment  of  matter  in  the 
cheft:  fixed  pain  in  the  cheft  ;  breathing  laborious,  but 
cafieft  in  an  erect  pofition  ;  difficult  decumbiture  on  the 
found  fide  ;  fluctuating  enlargement  on  the  fide  affected; 
dry  tickling  cough.  It  is  often  brought  on  by  difealed 
action  in  the  pleura  without  ulceration.  There  is  reafon 
for  believing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cheft,  when,  after  a  pleurify,  or  inflammation  in  the 
thorax,  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  parti- 
cularly on  lying  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  affected  one ; 
and  when  an  (edematous  fwelling  is  externally  percep- 
tible. The  malady  is  fometimes  relieved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentefis  thoracis,  (fee  Surgery;)  and  cafes 
are  related  in  which  the  matter  is  laid  to  have  been  ab- 
lorbed. 

5.  Apoftema  vomica :  deranged  function  of  a  thoracic 
or  abdominal  organ,fucceeded  by  copious  difchargeof  put 
into  fome  part  of  the  alimentary  channel,  and  its  evacu- 
ation by  the  mouth  or  anus. 

The  term  is  here  ufed  iu  the  large  fenfe  in  which  it  it 
employed  by  Crlfus,  who  applies  it  to  a  burning  of  pus 
trom  the  liver,  or  any  other  large  internal  organ,  as  well 
as  from  the  lungs.  "  Si  vero  jecur  vomui  laborat,  eadem 
facienda  funt,  quae  in  eastern  interioribus  fuppurationi- 
bus."  Lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Sauvages  follows  him  in  this  in- 
terpretation. Boerhaave  and  Cullen  confine  vomica  to 
the  lungs,  and  that  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe  than  moil 
writer*  ;  for  they  limit  it  to  what  has  been  called,  though 
with  no  great  accuracy,  oc<*U  vomica:  (tvmie/t  claujit). 
Linnxus  and  Voge),  on  the  contrary,  while  they  confine 
the  term  to  the  lungs,  explain  it  by  open  vomicae  (vo- 
mica aptrif),  in  which  the  pus  is  thrown  forth  profufely 
and  fuddenly 

Genus  II.  Phtsgmont,  [from  fiXryw,  to  inflame.]  Phleg- 
mon ;  abfeefs  or  tumour  near  the  furface.  Generic  cha- 
racters—  Suppurative  fubcutaneou*  tumour ;  tenlive; 
glabrous;  painful;  at  length  fluctuating,  and  bursting 
Ipontaneoufly  ;  the  pus  uniform  and  mature. 


The  treatment  of  phlegmon  it  to  be  conducted,  at  far 
at  local  treatment  it  regarded,  by  topical  applications, 
which  are  generally  either  cold  or  warm  lotions-  Heat 
is  well  known  to  promote  and  increafe  all  animal  actions, 
and  mult  therefore  tend  to  keep  up  and  augment  the 
procefs  of  inflammation.  Hence  a  rife*  the  indication 
to  diminifh  the  heat  of  the  part  affected,  by  making  uf« 
of  cold  topical  applications,  and  maintaining  a  continual 
evaporation  from  the  inflamed  furface.  .The  common 


plan  is  to  dip  linen  in  the  faturnine  lotion,  and,  aftei 
folding  it  once  or  twice,  lay  it  all  over  the  part  affected, 
taking  care  afterwards  to  keep  it  conftantly  wet  with 
the  application.  In  moft  inftancet  cold  water  will  anfwer 
every  purpofe  ;  in  others  the  aqua  ammonite  acetate,  or 
lotions  of  the  fblphateof  zinc,  aluin.&c.  may  be  employ- 
ed. Poultices  made  with  linfeed-raeal  and  water,  or  with 
bread  and  water,  are  the  ordinary  applications  of  this 
kind  1  and  fo  great  it  the  importance  which  onght  to  be 
attached  to  the  circumftance  of  making  them  foft  and 
unirritating,  that  a  furgeon  of  the  firft  eminence  hat  not 
difdained  to  make  their  competition  the  fu eject  of  part  of 
a  lecture  before  the  College  of  Surgeons.  With  poultices, 
fomentations  are  alfo  frequently  proper,  as  having  in  all 
fevere  cafes  a  great  effect  in  leflcning  the  pain.  Like- 
wife,  when  fuppuration  is  unavoidable,  they  accelerate 
the  cure  by 'promoting  the  formation  of  matter,  and 
haflcning  its  approach  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  The 
common  method  is  to  dip  flannels  in  a  decoction  of 
chamomile-flowert,  or  white  poppy  heads,  wring  them, 
and  apply  them  very  warm  to  the  inflamed  part ;  but 
warm  water  anfwers  the  purpofe  at  well.  In  difcriminat- 
ing  the  cafes  which  require  cold  applications  from  other* 
to  which  warm  ones  are  moll  ferviceable,  the  practitioner 
(hould  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  when  fuppuration  it 
inevitable,  it  is  invariably  moft  advantageous  to  discon- 
tinue cold  aftringents  without  delay.  In  general  where 
the  chance  of  the  phlegmon  being  refolved  is  great,  cold 
applications  are  belt ;  but  for  the  moft  part  the  choice  of 
the  topical  remedies  mud  be  regulated  by  the  patient's 
feelings.  There  are  fome  patients  who  feeiu  to  derive 
moft  cafe  from  hot  applications  ;  there  are  others  who 
appear  to  experience  mod  comfort  from  cold  ones.  The 
latter  remedies  ought  perhaps  rather  to  have  the  prefe- 
rence, when  the  profpect  of  preventing  fuppuration  it 
fair  and  rational,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  they  afford 
as  much  eaie  as  poultices.    There  are  feven  fpecies. 

1.  Phlegmon  communis  1  tumour  common  to  the  fur- 
face ;  bright- red  ;  hard;  defined;  hemifpherical ;  pola- 
rized ;  gradually  (oftening  and  burfting  at  the  pole. 

a.  Phlegmone  parulis,  gum-boil :  tumour  Icated  on 
the  gums;  deep  red  ;  hardilh  ;  undefined;  pain  obtufc. 
Divided  into  two  varieties. 

m.  Simplex  :  limited  to  the  fubflance  of  the  gums.  0. 
Cariofa:  conneftcd  with  a  caries  of  a  tooth  or  focket. 
When  the  former  variety  happens,  the  part  may  be  freely 


opened  wi.b  the  lancet,  and  the  gum  fomented.  When 
drawn. 


the  latter  variety  comet  on,  the  offending  tooth  mutt  be 


j.  Phlegmone  auris,  impofthume  in  the  head  :  tumour 
fcated  within  the  car;  pain  acute,  throbbing;  heat  and 
rednefs  fpreading  externally  t  hearing  dillrefiingly  keen, 
or  dunned  with  imaginary  founds;  abfeefs  burfting  with 
the  lenfe  of  a  loud  fnap  or  explofion.  In  this  complaint 
we  (hould  fyringe  the  infide  of  the  ear  with  foap  and  wa- 
ter, and  apply  a  blitter  behind  it.  A  roafted  onion,  though 
an  anile  prelcription,  wiU  alfo  be  found  ufeiul  1  it  it  ap- 
plied in  the  helix  of  the  oar  as  a  poultice. 

4.  Phlegmon  parotidea,  phlegmon  of  the  parotids  1 
tumour  leated  under  the  ear:  reddiftt ;  hard;  pain  ou- 
tufe;  fuppuration  (low  and  difficult.    Two  varietier. 

a.  Benigna  t  incarnation  and  cicatrization  regular  and 
obltructed. 

$.  Maligna  t  pus  illaudable,  profufe,  protracted  ;  fuc- 
ceeded  by  foul  (lough*.    Dr.  Parr  gives  the  following 
1  variety.   The  malignant  parotid 

fwcllt 
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fwells  like  the  milder  kind,  and  ii  at  firft  fcarcely  diftin- 
guifhable  from  it,  but  by  it*  attacking  in  advanced  life, 
and  in  females  about  tbe  periodicalchange.  It  it  not 
painful,  and  advances  (lowly  to  fuppuration.  If  the 
latter  can  be  prevented  by  leechei,  cooling  applications, 
&c.  the  inconvenience,  for  many  yean,  is  not  confider- 
able;  but,  when  it  fuppurates,  the  put  is  feldom  lauda- 
ble, and  the  patient  loon  finks  from  tbe  difcharge.  Ia 
this  cafe,  bark,  hemlock,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  poifons, 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  The  wound  enlarges,  tbe  (loughs 
become  deeper,  till  tbe  conftitution  is  completely  under- 
mined, and  gradually  finks.  The  fcirrhout  parotids  may 
be  extirpated,  (though  this  is  one  of  the  moll  difficult 
operations  in  furgery;)  but  tbe  malignant  fink  deeper, 
and  will  not  admit  of  tbe  operation,  which  is  always 
dangerous  from  the  numerous  large  veflels  in  tbe  neigh- 


5.  Phlegmone  mammae,  abfeefs  of  the  bread  1  tumour 
feated  in  the  breaft ;  pale-red;  hardifh;  in  irregular 
clutters;  pain  pricking  and  acute;  fuppuration  quick 
and  copious.   Here  alio  we  have  two  varieties. 

m,  Violens :  from  fevere  pre  flu  re  or  blow. 

£.  Lactantium,  milk-ablcefs  1  from  redundancy  of 
milk.  Both  varieties  are  characterifed  by  tumefaction, 
tenfion,  heat,  rcdnefs,  and  pain  ;  fometimes  in  both 
breads,  but  molt  commonly  in  one.  Pyrexia  generally 
attends  the  difeafe.  It  is  fometimes  very  quickly  formed, 
and  in  general  without  any  thing  preceding  to  mow  it; 
but  now  and  then  a  (light  (bivering  is  the  forerunner. 
This  difeafe  terminates  either  in  resolution  or  fuppura- 
tion. If  left  to  itfelf,  it  generally  terminates  in  fuppu- 
ration. But  it  is  often  of  long  continuance  t  it  is  very 
painful,  but  feldom  fatal,  unTeft  when  abfolutely  neg- 
lected. The  termination  of  tbe  difeale  by  gangrene  is 
feldom  to  be  apprehended  ;  at  leaft  few,  if  any,  have  feen 
the  difeafe  terminate  in  this  way. 

As  to  tbe  firft  variety*  during  tbe  inflammatory  fbge, 
cold  lotions,  purging,  Sec.  may  be  bad  recourfe  to.  In  ' 
tbe  fuppurating  ftage,  tbe  fame  treatment  is  required  as 
in  the  var.  $,  or  milk-abfeefa.  This  latter  may  in  ge- 
neral be  prevented  by  an  immediate  application  of  the 
infant  to  tbe  breads  after  delivery,  or  at  ieaft  before  they 
arc  torgid  with  milk.  When  pus  is  actually  formed,  a 
toft  warm  poultice,  compofed  of  bread  and  water,  or  of 
a  decoction  of  poppies  and  linfeed  mealf  fhould  be  con- 
stantly kept  upon  the  part,  and  renewed  every  three  or 
four  hours;  at  tbe  fame  time  carefully  fufpending  the 
enlarged  breaft,  with  an  handkerchief  ipread  under  it, 
and  tied  behind  tbe  neck.  It  is  very  rarely  proper  to 
make  any  artificial  opening  in  thefe  abfeefles :  they  mould 
bo  permitted  to  burn  of  tnemfelvcs,  and  be  poulticed  as 
long  as  the hardnefs  or  inflammation  continues.  During 
this  painful  period,  the  child  rouft  be  fuckled  by  tbe 
healthy  breaft ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  tbe  milk  is 
pure  during  a  Rate  of  inflammation,  or  that  the  mother 
can  bear  her  child's  attempt  to  draw  the  nipple. 

During  tbe  fuppurating  proccfs,thedietetic  regulations 
laid  down  under  Dyfpcplia  muft  be  rigoroufly  enforced. 
The  local  application  muft  vary  with  the  appearance  of 
the  ulcer  when  it  heals ;  and  tbe  administration  of 
remedies  will  alfo  be  regulated  by  tbe  fame  criterion.  See 
Pa«TURITIOH,  vol.  xviii.  p.  71a,  I}. 

6.  Phlegmone  bubo :  tumour  feated  in  a  conglobate 
gland  »  reddifh ;  hard  ;  diffufe  ;  not  eafily  fuppurating  ; 
opening  with  a  callous  edge.   Divided  into, 

«.  Simplex  1  unconnected  with  any  conftitutional  or 
foreign  poifon. 

(S.  Virulentus  1  produced  by  fpecific  virus,  or  con- 
nected with  conftitutional  affection.  Tbe  glands  modly 
infected  are  thole  of  tbe  inguen  and  axilla.  This  laft  va- 
riety is  found  chiefly  in  lues  and  pedis.  Often  cured  by 
vomits  after  fuppuration  has  advanced. 

The  firft  variety  will  require  the  fame  treatment  dur- 
ing its  inflammatory  fiage  as  phlegmon  in  other  parts, 
and  the  fame  during  the  Suppurating  ftage  as  common 
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abfeefs.  The  fecond  variety,  being  fymptomatic  of  other 
difeafei,  will  properly  be  treated  under  thofe  heads. 

7.  Phlegmone  phimotica,  pbimofis  aud  paraphimous  : 
tumour  feated  in  the  prepuce;  diffufe;  obtulely  pain- 
fulj  imprifoning  the  glans,  or  itrangling  it  by  retraction. 

«.  Incarceransi  the  prepuce  protracted,  and  imprifon- 
ing the  glans.  Numerous  fubjects  are  born  with  a  con- 
traction of  the  aperture  of  the  prepuce ;  and  tbe  cafe  is 
then  called  a  natural  or  congenital  phimofii.  Sometimes, 
in  adults,  and  particularly  in  old  perfons,  the  prepuce 
contracts  fo  much,  without  any  evident  caufe,  that  its  ~ 
cavity  becomes  filled  with  urine  during  the  act  of  mak- 
ing water,  and  great  pain  is  the  confequence.  In  cafes 
where  the  opening  is  exceedingly  fmall,  and  the  diforder 
is  either  congenital,  or  has  occurred  without  obvious  in- 
flammation, it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circum- 
ftance  for  calculi  to  be  formed  under  the  prepuce. 
Thefe  fometimes  refemble  in  fhape  the  giant,  on  which, 
as  it  were,  they  are  moulded.  When*  the  phymofit  is 
congenital,  ana  has  exifled  a  long  while,  it  frequently 
happens  that,  in  confequence  of  inflammation,  adhelions 
have  taken  place  between  the  glans  and  tbe  prepuce;  and, 
In  this  event,  it  may  not  always  be  in  the  power  of  the 
furgeon  to  effect  a  cure.  The  poflibility  of  doing  fo 
muft  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  extent  and 


firmnefs  of  the  adhelions.    According  to  Richerand,  it 

after  tbe  patient  hat 

attained  the  age  of  puberty. 


is  feldom  practicable  to  deftroy  them  ; 


No  operation  ought  to  be  praetifed  on  children  for  tbe 
natural  phimofit,  unlefs  prcfling  inconvenience  fhould 
immediately  arife  from  the  malformation.  The  conduc- 
tion generally  goes  off,  at  fuch  fubjects  approach  the 
adult  date.  For  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
when  neceflary,  fee  Surgery.  For  tbe  treatment  of  the 
difeafe,  and  alfo  the  other  variety,  /?,  flrangulans,  or 
paraphimofis,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  retracted  and 
strangling  tbe  glans,  fee  Imci  of  this  article. 

Genus  III.  Phyma,  [Or.  a  tubercle,  from  fvv,  to 
break  or  gufh  our.]  Boil,  carbuncle,  Sec.  Generic  cha- 
racters— Imperfectlv-fuppurative,  cutaneous  or  fubcu- 
taneous  tumour ;  the  abfeefs  thickened,  and  indurated 
at  the  edge;  often  with  a  core  in  the  middle.  There  are 
fourfpecics,  though  Dr.  Good  has  numbered  them  as  if 
one  were  omitted. 

1.  Phyma  hordeolum,  tbe  ftye  1  tumour  feated  in  the 
verge  of  tbe  eye-lid;  granular,  hard,  reddifh,  fore  to 
tbe  touch;  fuppuration  confined  to  the  point.  This  ii 
generally  produced  by  indigeflion.  Plenck  affirms  that 
he  knew  a  man  who  uniformly  had  a  ftye  after  drinking 
ardent  fpirit.  He  points  out  the  following  refemblance 
between  a  dye  and  a  boil  1  "  Ed  tuberculura  inflamma- 
torium,  ptrvo  furunculo Jmilt,  in  margiae  palpebrarum." 
See  Surgery. 

a.  Phyma  farunculut,  the  boil  1  tuTnour  common  to 
the  furface  1  deep-red ;  hard,  circumfcribed,  acutely 
tender  to  the  touch  ;  fuppurating  with  a  central  core. 
See  Surgery. 

3.  Phyma  fycofisi   tumour  excrefcent,  fleftty,  fig- 
fliaped,  darkifh-red,  fprouting  from  tbe  hairy  part  of  the 
head  or  face ;  gregarious;  often  coaJefcing;  difcharge  1 
partial  and  fanious. 

Dr.  Bateman  has  defcribed  the  Sy cods  to  confilt  of  "  an 
eruption  of  inflamed  but  not  very  hard  tubercles,  oc- 
curring on  the  bearded  portion  of  the  face  and  on  the 
fcalp,  in  adults,  and  ufually  cludering  together  in  irre- 
gular patches."  Some  difference  takes  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  progrefs  of  tbe  eruption,  when  it  is  feated 
in  the  chin  and  in  toe  fcalp.  Hence  it  is  divided  into 
two  varieties. 

a.  Sycofis  barbx,  (S.  tnenti,  Bateman.)  The  tumour 
hard,  roundiQi,  pea-used;  feated  in  tbe  beard;  com- 
monly in  cluders ;  occafionally  confluent,  and  fprcading 
from  ear  to  ear  ;  difcharge  fmall  and  gelatinous,  beard 
matted.   See  Plate  I.  fig.  1 . 

3O  According 
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According  to  Dr.  Bateman,  in  thi»  complaint  the  tu- 
bercles arife  firft  on  the  under-lip,  or  on  the  prominent 
part  of  the  chin,  in  an  irregularly-circular  clufter  j  but 
this  is  fpeedilv  followed  by  other  chiller;,  and  by  diftinct 
tubercles,  which  appear  in  fucceflion  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheeks  up  to  the  ears,  and  under  the  jaw  to- 
wards the  neck,  a*  lar  as  the  beard  grows.  The  tuber- 
cles arc  red  and  ftnooth,  and  of  a  conoidal  form,  and 
nearly  equal  to  a  pea  in  magnitude.  Many  of  them  con- 
tinue in  this  condition  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  having  attained  their  full  fize  in  feven  or  eight 
davs;  but  others  fuppurate  very  (lowly  and  partially, 
discharging  a  fmall  quantity  of  thick  matter,  by  which 
the-  hairs  of  the  beard  are  matted  together,  fo  that  (ha- 
ving  becomes  impracticable  from  the  tender  and  irregu- 
lar furface  of  the  fkin.  This  condition  of  the  face,  ren- 
dered rugged  by  tubercles  from  both  ears  round  to  the 
point  of  the  chin,  together  with  the  partial  ulceration, 
and  (cabbing,  and  the  matting  together  of  the  unfliaven 
b:ard,  occafions  a  confiderable  degree  of  deformity ; 
and  it  is  accompanied  alfo  with  a  very  troublefome 
itching. 

Though  this  complaint  occurs,  of  conrfe,  chiefly  in 
men,  women  arc  not  altogether  exempt  from  it.  But  in 
them  it  is  commonly  (light,  (ince  it  is  not  cxpofed  to  the 
fame  irritation  at  when  it  occurs  in  the  male  fex.  It* 
duration  is  very  uncertain  ;  being  fometimes  removed  in 
a  fortnight ;  fometimes  the  fuppuration  goes  on  for 
many  weeks  {  and  fometimes  the  fuppurating  tubercles 
heal,  and  again  begin  to  difcharge.  Occafionally  thedif- 
cafe  difappears  for  a  feafon,  and  then  recurs. 

C.  Sycofis  capilli,  (S.  capillitii,  Bateman)  Tumour 
(bft,  unequal,  cluttering  :  feated  in  and  about  the  hair 
of  the  head  ;  difcharge  ichorous,  copious,  and  fetid, 
from  a  fungous  furface.    See  Plate  I.  fig.  a. 

The  Sycofis  capilli  is  feated  chiefly  about  the  margin 
of  the  hairy  fcalp,  in  the  occiput,  or  round  the  fore- 
head,  and  temples,  and  near  the  external  ear,  which  is 
alfo  liable  to  be  included  in  the  eruption.  The  tuber- 
cles rife  in  clutters,  which  affect  the  circular  form;  they 
are  fofter,  and  more  acuminated,  than  thofe  on  the  chin  ; 
and  they  all  pafs  into  fuppuration  in  the  courfe  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  becoming  confluent,  and  producing  an  ele- 
vated, unequal,  ulcerated  furface,  which  often  appears 
granulated,  fo  as  to  afford  fome  rcfemblance  to  the  in- 
ternal pulp  of  a  fig.  The  ulceration,  as  Celfus  ftates,  is 
generally  humid  ;  for  there  is  a  confiderable  difcharge  of 
a  thin  ichorous  fluid,  which  emit*  an  unpleafant  rancid 
odour. 

Dr.  Bateman  informs  us  that  "the  Sycofis,  under  its 
tuft-mentioned  form,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  Acne 
indurata,  by  its  feat  being  exclufivcly  on  the  bearded 
part  of  the  face;  by  the  fofter,  more  numerous,  and 
cluttered,  tubercles  ;  and  by  the  ulceration  which  they 
tend  to  produce.  And,  under  its  fecond  form,  in  which 
it  is  fomewhjt  aflimilatcd  to  the  eruption  of  favous  puf- 
tules,  or  Porrigo  favofa,  affecting  the  face  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  capillitium,  it  may  be  difcriminated  by  the 
tubcrculated  and  elevated  bale  of  the  fuppurating  tu- 
mours i  not  to  mention  the  adult  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  abfence  of  contagion." 

As  to  the  treatment  of  Sycofis,  when  the  tubercles  are 
numerous,  inflamed,  and  confluent,  and  efpecially  when 
the  fuppuration  is  cither  beginning  or  conliderably  ad- 
vanced, the  moll  fpeedy  benefit  is  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  at  night,  of  linfeed  powder, 
bread  and  milk,  or  other  fimple  ingredients.  In  the 
lefs  fevere  forms,  warm  ablutions  or  fomentations  may 
be  fubftituted.  When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are 
reduced,  and  in  cafes  where  they  are  from  the  firft  mo- 
derate, the  healing  procefs  is  much  promoted,  and  the 
difcharge  moderated  and  reft  rained,  by  the  application  of 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  jiitrati,  diluted  with  three 
or  four  parts  of  fimple  ointment,  or  by  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
pnecipiut.  united  with  an  equal  portion  ol  the  zinc 


ointment,  or  the  cerate  of  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  fame* 
time  it  is  ufeful  to  preferibe  antimonials,  with  alterative 
dofits  of  mercury,  followed  by  cinchona,  or  ferpentaria, 
and  the  fixed  alkalis;  or  fuch  other  me:ifures  ai  may  be 
required  to  re-cftablifli  the  functions  of  the  chylopoVctic 
vilcera,  which  are  almoft  always  disordered  in  Sycofis. 

4..  Phyma  anthrax,  (Erythema  anthrax,  Cullrn.)  Car- 
buncle: tumour  common  to  the  furf;ice  ;  flat;  firm; 
burning  i  penetrant;  livid  and  veficular;  orcrufty  above, 
with  a  fordid  and  gangrenous  core  below;  imperfectly 
fuppurative.   There  are  two  varieties. 

a.  Prima,  the  efcar  carbuncle:  cruft  black;  coring 
an  eroiive  ichor,  or  lanies. 

C.  Terminthus,  the  berry  or  fungus  carbuncle.  See 
the  article  Surgery-. 

Genus  IV.  Ianthut,  [Gr.  a  violet  or  purple  eruption  ; 
from  ••»,  purple;  or  from  tilth.]  Tubercles  in  the 
face.  Generic  characters  —  Unfuppurative  tubercular 
tumour;  ftationary,  and  chiefly  common  to  the  face. 

This  genus  (the  Acne  of  Dr.  Bateman)  is  character- 
ised by  an  eruption  of  diftinct,  hard,  iiiflim-d,  tubercles, 
which  are  fometimes  permanent  (or  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  and  fometimes  ftippu.sie  very  (lowly  and  par- 
tially. They  ufually  appear  on  the  face,  cl,>ecully  on 
the  forehead,  temples,  and  chin,  and  fometimes  alio  on 
the  neck,  (houldcrs,  and  upper  part  of  the  breaft  ;  but 
never  defcend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk,  or  to  the 
extremities.  As  the  progrefs  of  c.ich  tubercle  is  (low, 
and  they  appear  in  Aicceflion,  they  are  generally  leen  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  various  (tages  of  growth  and  de- 
cline; and,  in  the  more  violent  cafes,  arc  intermixed' 
likewife  with  the  marks  or  veftiges  of  thofe  which  have 
fublided.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

i.  Ionthus  varus,  the  (lone- pock  :  red,  hard,  pimply, 
diftinct,  gregarious ;  fore  to  the  touch  ;  fometimes  oozing 
a  little  fluidat  the  tip.   This  fpecies  has  two  varieties. 

a.  Simplex,  (Acne  indurata,  Bateman.)  Broad  bafed, 
bright  red,  and  folid.  This  variety  is  defcribed  as  an 
eruption  of  fmall  tubercles,  which  appear  fingly,  and 
are  not  very  numerous,  nor  accompanied  by  much  inflam- 
mation, nor  by  any  intermediate  affection  of  the  (kin. 
When  it  has  continued  fome  time  indeed, a  little  rough- 
nefs  of  the  face  is  produced,  where  the  larger  tubercles 
have  disappeared,  in  confequence  of  a  flight  cracking  or 
difpolition  to  exfoliate  in  the  new  cuticle;  but  thefe 
marks  are  not  permanent.  Many  of  the  tubercles  do  not 
proceed  to  fuppuration  ;  but  gradually  rife,  become  mo- 
derately inflamed,  and  again  (lowly  fubfide  in  the  courfe 
of  eight  or  ten  days,  leaving  a  tranficnt  purplifh-red 
mark  behind.  But  others  go  on  to  a  partial  fuppuration, 
the  whole  procefs  of  which  occupies  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks.  The  tubercles  are  firft  felt  in  the  (kin,  like 
a  fmall  bard  feed,  about  the  fize  of  a  pin's  head,  and  en- 
large for  three  or  four  days,  when  they  begin  to  inflame  : 
about  the  fixth  or  Seventh  day  they  attain  their  greatest 
magnitude,  and  arc  then  prominent,  red,  finooth,  and 
Alining,  and  hard  and  painful  to  the  touch.  After  two 
or  three  days  more,  a  ("malt  fpeck  of  yellow  matter  ap- 
pears on  the  apices  of  fome  of  the  tubercles ;  and,  when 
thefe  afterwards  break,  a  thinner  humour  is  fecreted, 
which  foon  dries  into  a  yellowifti  Arab.  The  inflamma- 
tion now  gradually  declines,  the  fize  and  hardnefs  of  the 
tubercles  diminifh,  and  the  fmall  fcab  becomes  loofened 
at  the  edges,  and  at  length  falls  off  about  the  third  week, 
The  individual  tubercles,  which  rife  and  fuppurate  in 
fucceflion,  pafs  through  a  (iinilar  courfe. 

This  eruption  recurs  frequently,  at  fhort  intervals,  in 
fome  individuals,  who  have  it  partially;  but  in  others, 
who  are  ftrongly  predifpofed  to  it,  it  is  more  ex- 
ten  five,  and  never  wholly  difappears,  but  is,  at  uncer- 
tain periods,  more  or  lefs  troublefome.  It  is  generally 
word  after  eating  heartily,  or  drinking  an  unufual  por- 
tion of  wine,  or  after  the  occurrence  of  any  other  caufc 
of  indigeftion  j  as  well  as  after  &ny  inordinate  excitement 
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of  the  cutaneous  circulation  from  violent  exercife  in  hot 
weather  or  in  heated  rooms,  efpecially  when  followed  by 
a  copious  draught  of  cold  liquor.  Tim  difcafe  occafion- 
ally  puti  on  a  much  fevcrerafpefr.  In  the  form  to  which 
the  term  indumta  is  more  flriflly  applied  by  Bateman, 
hardneft  it  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tubercle,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  more  permanent,  and 
more  apt  to  fpread  from  the  face  to  the  neck  and  fhould- 
cn,  than  in  the  preceding  form.  The  tubercles  are  oc- 
cafionally  acuminated,  as  if  tending  to  immediate  fup- 
puration,  being  at  the  fame  time  of  a  bright  rofeate  hue  : 
yet  many  of  them  continue  in  a  hard  and  elevated  date 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  difpofttion  to 
fuppurate.  Others,  however,  pafs  on  very  flowly  to  fup- 
puration,  the  matter  not  being  completely  formed  in  them 
for  feveral  weeks,  and  then  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  tu- 
bercles are  removed  by  that  procefs.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  coalefce,  forming  a  large  irregular  tubercle,  which 
occafionally  fuppurates  at  the  feparate  apices,  and  fome- 
times  only  at  the  largeft.  In  whatever  mode  they  pro- 
ceed, their  vivid  hue  gradually  becomes  more  purple,  or 
even  livid  5  and  their  tendernefs  is  then  extreme. 
Slight  cruris  form  upon  the  fuppurating  tubercles,  which 
after  fome  time  fall  off,  leaving  fmall  fears  furrounded 
by  hard  tumours  of  the  fame  dark  red  colour}  and  thefe 
fomctimes  fuppurate  again  at  uncertain  periods,  ami 
fometimes  flowly  fubCde  and  difappear,  leaving  a  purple 
or  livid  difcoloration,  and  occafionally  a  flight  depreflion, 
which  is  long  in  wearing  off. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  diforder  will  be  con- 
duced on  the  fame  principles  as  (light  inflammatory  com- 
plaints in  all  parts  of  the  body,  when  thefe  arif'e  from 
internal  irritation.  The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  this 
difcafe,  as  the  fagacious  Darwin  remarked,  is  found  in 
deranged  action  ofthechylopoieticvifcera.  Dr.  Bateman 
indeed  does  not  feem  to  allow  this  1  for  he  fays  that  the 
patients  of  this  complaint  often  enjoy  good  health,  and 
that  it  is  generally  a  local  difeafe.  But  whoever  confi- 
ders  the  caufe*  which,  according  to  this  author's  account, 
aggravate  varus,  will  have  little  hefitation  in  concluding 
that  the  fame  ciufes  may  often  produce  the  complaint. 
According  to  the  teftimony  of  Dr.  B.  himfelf,  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  by  repellent  lotions  often  gives 
rife  to  vicarious  difcafe  in  other  parts;  an  occurrence 
which  will  never  happen,  we  believe,  if,  previous  to  the 
ufe  of  thofe  applications,  we  regulate  by  gentle  purga- 
tive and  abflment  diet  the  flate  of  the  llomach  and 
bowels.  The  local  applications  to  be  ufed  are  weak  fti- 
muli  of  various  kinds  ;  as  lotions  of  water  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fpirits  of  wine,  or  a  few  grains  of  oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury,  the  strength  of  the  Tatter  being  gra- 
dually increafed  (to  a  great  degree  when  the  tubercles 
•re  indurated)  as  the  di  Tea  fed  part  lofes  its  inflammatory 
cha  rafter. 

C.  Punctatus,  the  maggot-pimple:  tipped  with  a  black 
dot,  difcharging,  on  Jhe  prefTure  of  the  finger,  a  grub- 
like concretion  of  mucus.  In  other  refpefts  this  is  firni- 
lar  to  the  former  variety.  The  indurated  mucus  may  be 
extracted  by  the  fingers,  or  by  means  of  a  fmall  blunt 
curved  forceps,  and  the  little  tumour  treated  as  the  firfl 
variety.  In  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  we  have  given  a  reprcfenta- 
tion  of  lonthus  varus  ;  and  at  A  are  depicted  a  few  of 
the  black  punclte  which  give  cbaraAcr  to  the  fecond.  va- 
riety. 

1.  lonthus  corymbifer,  (Acne  rofacea,  Bateman.) 
Rofy  drop,  or  whelk  1  confluent  ;  coryrabofe;  rofy  mot- 
tled with  purple  )  often  disfiguring  the  noftrils  with  pen- 
dulous lobes  ;  irritated  by  cordials  or  expofure  to  heat. 
See  Plate  II.  fig.  a. 

This  complaint  occurs  from  a  greater  intenfity  of  the 
fame  caufe  that  gives  rife  to  the  firft  fpecie*  j  being 
chiefly  found  in  thofe  that  ftimulate  the  mucous  expan- 
sion of  the  ftomach  with  fpirits,  and  whofc  livers  are  de- 
ranged in  confequence  of  the  fame  habit.  Its  appear- 
ance differs  in  the  following  particulars  from  the  prece- 


ding fpecies.  In  addition  to  an  eruption  of  fmall  fuppu- 
rating tubercles,  there  is  alfo  a  (hining  rednefs,  and  an 
irregular  granulated  appearance  of  the  fkin  of  that  part 
of  the  face  which  is  affected.  The  rednefs  commonly 
appears  firfl  at  the  end  of  the  nofe,  and  afterwards 
fpreads  from  both  fides  of  the  nofe  to  the  cheeks,  the 
whole  of  which,  however,  it  very  feldom  covers.  In 
the  commencement  it  is  not  uniformly  vivid;  but  is  pa- 
ler in  the  morning,  and  readily  increafed  to  an  intenfe 
red  after  dinner,  or  at  any  time  if  a  glafs  of  wine  or  fpi- 
rits be  taken,  or  the  patient  be  heated  by  exercife,  or  by 
fitting  near  a  fire.  After  fome  continuance  in  this  flate, 
the  texture  of  the  cuticle  becomes  gradually  thickened, 
and  its  furface  uneven  or  granulated,  and  variegated  by 
reticulations  of  enlarged  cutaneous  veins,  with  fmaller 
red  lines  ftretching  acrofs  the  cheeks,  and  fomerimes  by 
the  intermixture  of  fmall  fuppurating  wri",  or  pimples, 
which  fucccflively  arifc  on  different  parts  of  the  face. 

This  fpecies  of  lonthus  feldom  occurs  in  early  life, 
except  where  there  is  an  hereditary  predifpofition  to  it  1 
in  general  it  does  not  appear  before  the  age  of  forty  i 
but  it  may  be  produced  in  any  perfon  by  the  con  Ham 
immoderate  ufe  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  face,  even  the  forehead  and  chin,  are 
often  affected  in  thefe  cafes;  but  the  nofe  efpecially  be- 
comes tumid,  and  of  a  fiery  red  colour;  and,  in  ad- 
vanced life,  it  fometimes  enlarges  to  an  enormous  fize, 
the  noftrils  being  diftended  and  patulous,  or  the  ale  fif- 
fured,  as  it  were,  and  divided  into  feveral  feparate  lobes. 
At  that  period  of  life  too,  the  colour  of  the  pimples  be- 
comes darker  and  more  livid ;  and,  if  fuppuration  take 
place  in  any  of  them,  they  ulcerate  unfavourably,  and 
do  not  readily  afl'ume  a  healing  difpofition.  In  young 
perfons,  however,  who  are  hereditarily  predifpofed  to 
this  complaint,  irregular  red  patches  not  unfrequeiitly 
appear  in  the  face,  which  are  often  fmooth  and  free  from 
tubercles,  and  fometimes  throw  off  flight  exfoliations  at 
intervals.  Thefe  patches  may  be  gradually  extended,  if 
great  temperance  both  in  food  and  drink  be  not  obferved, 
until  the  whole  face  afl'ume  a  preternatural  rednefs. 

As  this  eruption  is  chiefly  fympathetic  of  fome  de- 
rangement of  the  chylopoi'etic  vifcera,  or  of  a  peculiar 
irritability  of  the  ftomach,  little  advantage  can  be  ex- 
pelled from  local  applications  :  and,  in  fact,  the  ftimu- 
lants,  which  are  beneficial  under  proper  regulations,  in 
the  other  forms  of  lonthus,  are  generally  prejudicial 
in  this,  and  aggravate  the  complaint.  We  (hall  not  enter 
into  any  particular  directions  for  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint.  Since  this  is  fo  obvious,  the  firll  object  to 
be  attained  is  to  induce  the  patient  toabftain  from  drink- 
ing, feldom  an  eafy  taflc  ;  and,  this  being  accomplifhed, 
an  abftemious  diet  and  mercurial  alteratives  will  be  the 
principal  remedies  to  be  depended  on.  Dr.  Bateman 
fays  the  fymptoms  may  be  fometimes  palliated  by  the  li- 
quor potaffs,  or  other  antacids,  which  feem  alfo  to  have 
fome  influence  in  lefTening  inflammatory  action  in  the 
(kin.  If  the  inflammation  fuhfides,  the  gentled  reftrin- 
cents  (hould  be  ufed  externally  to  the  patches  of  reticu- 
lated veins ;  fuch  as  very  dilute  fpirituous  or  acetous 
lotions,  with  or  without  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  or  Ample  ointment*  combined  with  alum, 
acetate  of  lead,  &c.  in  fmall  quantities. 

Genus  V.  Phlgfu,  [from  pXv«,  to  boil  up,  to  bubble.] 
Whitlow.  Generic  characters— Ulcerative  lubcutaneous 
tumour;  flat,  tenfive,  glabrous,  diffufed,  hot,  throbbing  ; 
at  length  fluctuating  with  an  acrid  ichor.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies. 

Phlyfis  paronychia  1  feated  about  the  nails  and  ends 
of  the  fingers:  pain  acute  and  pricking;  (hooting  up 
the  hand.    Three  varieties.  ^ 

ct.  Cutanea  :  the  acrid  effusion  feated  between  the  (kin 
and  parts  immediately  fubjacent. 

ft.  Tendinis  1  effufion  feated  between  the  tendons  and 
the  periosteum. 

y.  Perioflii, 
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y  Period  ii,  the  malignant  whitlow,  or  felon  r  eft'uGon 
feated  between  the  penolteumand  the  bone,  which  is  of- 
ten rendered  carious. 

Simitar  inflammations  are  occafionally  to  be  found  in 
the  foles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  j  they  break 
through  the  cuticle  with  difficulty  from  its  tbicknefs, 
and  hence  become  diflfufed,  and  feparate  the  cuticle  from 
the  Ikin  beneath.  The  bite  or  poifon  of  the  Gordiut 
aquaticus,  or  hair-worm,  is  faid  to  have  a  pecular  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  affection. 

Genus  VI.  Erythema,  [Gr.  from  ifu8««,  rednefs.]  In- 
flammatory flolh,  improperly  called  Erylipelas.  Generic 
characters— Red,  glabrous,  tumid,  fulnefi  of  the  inte- 
guments; disappearing  on  preflure  }  pain  burning;  in- 
nomination  ulcerative  ;  terminating  in  cuticular  fcales 
or  veficles,  occafionally  in  gangrene.  There  are  fix 
fpecies. 

t.  Erythema  cedematofura,  cedematous  inflammation  t 
colour  fcarlet ;  fpreading  widely  and  deeply  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  often  imperfectly  fuppuratet, 
Houghs,  and  becomes  gangrenous. 

t.  Erythema  eryfipelatofuro,  eryfipelatous  inflamma- 
tion :  colour  deepilh-rcd  ;  fuperficial ;  with  a  determined 
edge;  migrating  in  a  ferpentine  direction;  the  part 
which  has  pafled  through  the  action  healing,  as  the  part 
next  attacked  becomes  affected. 

3.  Erythema  gangraenofum,  gangrenous  inflammation  1 
colour  dufky-red  ;  fuperficial ;  cuticle  feparated  from 
the  cutis  by  a  bloody  ferum;  the  cutis,  when  denuded, 
exhibiting  dark-brown  fpots,  difpofed  to  blifter  and 
dough  ;  occurring  chiefly  in  the  extremities. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  are_  ufually  to  be  found  in  debili- 
tated or  relaxed  conftitutions  1  the  former  two  often  ap- 
pear as  fequels  of  atonic  fevers  ;  the  third  is  common 
to  old  age,  and  early  infancy.  For  the  treatment,  fee  the 
article  Surgery. 

4..  Erythema  veficulare,  fiery  inflammation  :  colour 
pale-red;  furface  roughilh,  and  covered  with  crowding 
minute  vehicles,  filled  with  an  acrid,  often  a  reddilh, 
fluid  j  progreflively  trailing  into  the  neighbouring  found 
parts. 

This  is  intended,  as  Dr.  Good  informs  us,  to  deline- 
ate the  iguitfacrr  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  feldom 
under  flood,  and  never  hitherto  allotted  a  clear  methodic 
pofition.  The  common  error  has  been  in  making  it  an 
exanthem,  or  eruptive  fever,  an  Erylipelas  or  a  Pettis, 
or  a  diftinct  difeafe  approaching  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  at  times  been  an  accompa- 
nying fymptom  in  Pettis,  and  has  confequcntly  produced 
a  variety  in  this  fever  which  the  reader  will  find  noticed 
under  the  head  Pedis  by  the  diftinguifhing  term  crylht- 
mulica,  of  which  nature  was  the  plague  of  Athens,  fo 
excellently  defcribed  by  Thucydides  and  Lucretius. 
But  the  ignis  facer,  in  its  genuine  and  fimple  (late,  in- 
ltead  of  being  a  typhous  eruptive  fever,  has  often  very 
little  fever  of  any  kind,  never  perhaps  more  than  fymp- 
tomatic  fever;  and  by  Celfus  is  defcribed  as  being  be  ft 
cured  by  an  ephemeral  or  other  fever  that  may  give  in- 
created  action  to  the  fyftein.   The  varieties  are, 

«.  Benign um  :  the  rednefs  and  vcficles  advancing 
without  a  breach  of  the  cuticle,  as  the  part  that  has 
pafTed  through  the  action  is  healing. 

$.  Corrofivum  1  the  vcficles  breaking  in  the  part  firft 
affected,  and  the  erofive  fluid  producing  tracks  of  famous 
ulceration  as  the  rednefs  advances. 

Thefe  fubdivifiqns  of  iguit  fitter  are  taken  from  Cel- 
liii,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  his  own  words, 
ro  prevent  all  doubt.  He  defcribes  it  as  a  genus  compri- 
flog  two  fpecies,  of  which  the  former  lias  two  varieties. 
"  Dux  fpecies  fiint.  Alterum  ell  fubruttieundum,  out 
milium  rubore  atque  ptllorr,  eiafperatum<iue  per  puftulat 
(^Xi«Tai»«{)  roniimia*,  quaruru  nulla  altera  major  eft, 
ltd  plurima!  perezigue.  In  his  femper  fere  put,  et  faipe 
ri/lor  cum  calort  eft."   Then  follow  the  two  varieties  as 
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defcribed  above  :  "  a,  SerpUaue  id  nonnunquam  fanefcente 
eo,  quod  priiuum  vitiatum  eft  ;  C,  Honnunquam  tlitm  ex- 
ulcerato,  ubi  rupttt  pmjlulit  ($Xvkt«imuc)  ulcus  continu- 
atur,  hmaorque  exit."  He  then  partes  on  to  defcribe  the 
fecond  fpecies,  which  anfwers  to  the  character  and  al  • 
moll  to  the  words  of  our  third  fpecies.  Erythema  gan- 
grxnofura.  "  Alterum,  autem,  in Jumm*  cutis  exulcera- 
tione,  fed  fine  altuudine,  latum,  Jubliridum,  inacqualitcr 
taraen ;  mediumcjue  fanefcit,  extremis  procedentibut ; 
ac  fepe  id,  quod  jam  fanum  videbatur,  iterum  exulcera- 
tur  :  at  circa,  proxima  cutis,  qua:  vitium  receptura  eft, 
tumidior  etdurior  eft,  coloremqae  habct  ex  rubro  fub- 
nigrum.  Atque  hoc  quoque  malo— in  cruribut  maximt." 
Lib.  V.  cap.  xxviii.  feet.  4. 

Dr.  Good  has  ventured  to  tranflate  the pv/iuU  of  Cel- 
fus in  the  prefent  inftance  £>XmtaiM»,  veficles  ;  firft,  be- 
caufe  he  thus  explains  the  term  in  feet.  15  of  the  fame 
chapter ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  in  the  ignis  facer,  which, 
as  we  learn  both  from  Thucydides  and  Lucretius,  was  a 
fymptom  in  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  former  has  given 
us  this  precife  term.  The  following  couplet  is  fufikient 
from  Lucretius.    De  Rer.  Nat.  vi.  11(4, 

El  Jimul,  alceribui  quafi  iKK/iiE,  omnt  ruber* 

Cor  put,  ut  eft,  per  membra  facer  quuut  diditur  ignis. 

Wide  tine'd  with  purple  dye,  and  brandiflt'd  o'er 
With  trails  of  cauftic  ulcers,  like  the  blaze 
Strew 'd  by  the  holy  fire. 

In  Thucydides  the  fame  fymptoms  are  defcribed  ;  and  in 
Seneca,  who  has  clofely  copied  from  Lucretius,  the  pbrafe 
facer  ignis  is  ftill  preferred.    See  CEdip.  187. 

The  Eczema  rubrum  of  Dr.  Bateman  feems  to  belong 
to  this  fpecies,  and  may  form  a  third  variety.  It  is  com- 
monly denominated  Erythema  roercuriale  or  hydrargy- 
ria. This  difeafe  is  preceded  by  a  fenfe  of  ftiffneis, 
burning  heat,  and  itching,  on  the  part  where  it  com- 
mences, which  is  root  frequently  the  upper  and  inner 
furface  of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  fcrotum  in  men ;  but 
fometimes  it  appears  firft  in  the  groins,  axillae,  or  in  the 
bend  of  the  arms,  or  about  the  wrifts  and  bands,  or  in 
the  neck.  Thefe  fenfations  are  foon  followed  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  rednefs,  and  the  furface  is  fomewhat  rough 
to  the  touch.  This,  however,  is  not  a  (ample  effloref- 
cence ;  for,  on  examining  it  minutely  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  or  with  a  convex  glafs,  the  roughnefs  it 
found  to  be  occafioned  by  innumerable  minute  and  pel- 
lucid ttftclet,  which  have  been  miftaken  for  pupuU.  In 
two  or  three  days,  thefe  veficles,  if  they  are  not  nap- 
tured,  attain  the  fize  of  a  pin's  head ;  and,  the  included 
ferutn  then  becoming  somewhat  opake  and  milky,  the 
character  of  the  eruption  is  obvious.  It  foon  extends 
itfelf  over  the  body  and  limbs  in  fuccelfive  large  patches ; 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  confiderable  fuelling  of  the  in- 
teguments, fiich  as  is  teen  in  fraallpox  and  other  erup- 
tive fevers,  and  by  great  tendernefs  of  the  (kin,  and 
much  itching.  When  the  veficles  begin  to  lofe  their 
tranfparency,  they  generally  burft,  and  difebarge,  from 
numerous  points,  a  thin  acrid  fluid,  which  feems  to  irri- 
tate the  furface  over  which  it  panes,  and  leaves  it  in  a 
painful,  inflamed,  and  excoriated,  condition.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  ichorous  difebarge  is  very  confiderable  ;  and 
it  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  more  adhefive,  ftif- 
fenmg  the  linen  which  abforbs  it,  and  which  thus  be- 
comes a  new  fource  of  irritation;  it  emits  alfo  a  very 
fetid  odour.  This  procefs  takes  place  in  the  fucceifive 
patches  of  the  eruption,  until  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  fometimes  in  a  ftate  of  pain- 
ful excoriation,  with  deep  Allures  in  the  bends  of  the 
joints,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  (kin  of  the  trunk;  and 
with  partial  fcaly  incruftations,  of  a  ycilowifh  hue,  pro- 
duced by  the  drying  of  the  humour,  by  which  alfo  tho 
irritation  is  augmented.  The  extreme  pain  arifang  from 
the  preflure  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  an  exten- 
five  portion  of  fuch  a  raw  furface,  is  fufheient  to  give 
rife  to  an  acceleration  of  the  pulfe,  and  white  tongue ; 

but 
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but  the  functions  of  the  ftoroach  and  of  the  fenforium 
commune  are  not  evidently  difturbed  by  this  difcafe. 
The  duration  of  this  excoriation  and  difcharge  is  un- 
certain and  irregular:  when  only  a  froall  part  of  the 
body  is  affected,  it  may  terminate  in  ten  days;  but,  when 
the  diforder  has  been  universal,  the  patient  feldom  com- 
pletely recovers  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks,  and  is  often  afflitf  ed 
to  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks.  By  fo  fevere  an  inflam- 
mation the  whole  epidermis  is  deftroyed  in  its  organisa- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  difcharge  ceafes,  it  lies  loofe,  aflu- 
ming  a  pale  brown  colour,  which  changes  altnoft  to  black 
before  it  falls  off  in  large  flakes.  As  in  other  fuperficial 
inflammations,  however,  the  new  red  cuticle  that  is  left 
is  liable  to  defquamate  again,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  but  in  fmaller  branny  fcales,  of  a  white  colour; 
and  a  roughnefs  fometimes  remains  for  a  confiderable 
period,  like  a  flight  degree  of  Pforiafi*.  In  fome  in- 
stances, not  only  the  cuticle,  but  the  hair  and  nails,  are 
alfo  obferved  to  fall  off;  and  the  latter,  when  renewed, 
are  incurvated,  thickened,  and  furrowed. 

In  fome  cafes  this  difeafe  is  limited  to  a  fmall  fpace  ; 
and  then  the  difcharge  is  flight,  and  its  whole  duration 
(hort.  Similar  local  attacks  of  it  occur  in  irritable  con- 
ftitutions,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  affecting  the  hands 
and  wrifts,  the  neck  and  external  ear,  and  other  parts, 
but  without  any  constitutional  diforder.  Succeftlve  crops 
of  the  vetlclet  arife  in  irregular  patches,  with  a  red  bluth 
around  them,  which  produce  partial  incruftations,  as 
the  ichor  that  iffues  is  dried  :  and  by  thefe  vcflcations 
and  defecations  of  the  matter  the  affection  is  kept  up  for 
fome  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  fpecies  of  Erythema  may  be 
coroprifed  in  few  words;  for  it  is  principally  palliative. 
But,  although  medicine  may  not  poffefs  the  power  of 
shortening  the  period  of  its  duration  ;  yet  the  omiflion 
of  the  palliative  meafures  will  allow  an  extreme  aggrava- 
tion of  the  fufferings  of  the  patient  to  take  place,  and 
probably  prolong  it  beyond  its  natural  courfe,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  wear  out  the  vigour  of  his  conftitution. 
The  mifery  and  exbauftion,  refulting  from  the  exceflivelv 
tender  and  irritated  ftate  of  the  flcin,  may  be  greatly  al- 
leviated by  frequent  ablution  or  fomentation  with  warm 
gruel,  or  (trained  bran  and  water  j  or  by  the  frequent 
ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  which  has  the  advantage  of  clean- 
ling  the  furface  without  occafioning  any  abrafion  by 
friction.  A  conftant  application  of  poultices  has  pro- 
duced confiderable  cafe  to  the  patient,  when  the  affection 
was  confined  to  the  extremities.  Where  the  cuticle  has 
exfoliated,  Mr.  Pearfon  recommends  the  application  of 
a  mild  cerate,  confiding  of  litharge  plafter,  wax,  and  oil, 
fpread  thickly  on  linen  rollers,  and  renewed  twice  a-day. 
With  the  fame  view  of  diminifhing  the  irritation  of  the 
furface,  the  bed  and  body  linen  of  the  patient,  which 
becomes  hard  and  ftiff  as  the  difcharge  dries  upon  it, 
fhould  be  frequently  changed.  Every  additional  irrita- 
tion from  ftimulating  foodand  drink  fhould  be  avoided  j 
the  bowel's  fhould  be  kept  open  by  the  adminiftration  of 
occaftonaJ  laxatives  ;  and  opiates  may  be  given  for  the 
purpofe  of  foot  hi  ng  the  fenfations  of  the  patient.  The 
Sulphuric  acid  is  grateful  and  refrefhing ;  and,  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  fwelling  and  difcharge,  it  may  be  combined 
advantageoufly  with  the  exhibition  of  farfaparilla. 

«.  Erythema  pernio,  chilblain:  colour  crimfon  fuf- 
futed  witb  blue)  obftinately  itching;  chiefly  affecting 
the  extremities  during  winter.   Two  varieties. 

m.  Simplex  ■  the  cuticle  remaining  unbroken. 

C.  Exulceratus ;  accompanied  with  ulceration. 

Intenfe  cold  produces  the  fame  effect,  in  exciting  in- 
flammation, as  intenfe  beat.  Hence  chilblains  are  beft 
treated  on  the  fame  principles  as  burns  or  fcalds.  In  the 
firft  variety,  cold  fpirituous  applications  are  to  be  ufed ; 
and  the  patient  fhould  avoid  the  extremes  and  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold ;  confequently  fhould  not  put  his 
feet  near  the  fire  on  coming  out  of  the  cold.  The  fecond 
variety  is  to  be  treated  by  poultices.   Terrible  example* 
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of  this  chilblain  occurred  among  the  French  fbldiers  on 
their  retreat  from  Mofcow.  On  this  occafion  Baron 
Larrey,  in  his  circular  to  the  French  furgcons,  Speaking 
of  the  effects  of  intenfe  cold,  obferves,  that,  in  general, 
froft. bitten  fores  (plaies  de  congelation)  prefent  the 
fame  phenomena  as  burns.  In  both  cafes  a  gangrenous 
efchar,  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  is  formed,  the  feparation 
of  which  muft  be  promoted  by  topical  applications  which 
excite  the  furrounding  found  parts.  The  mod  firaple 
and  effectual  dreffing  was  unguentum  de  ftyrace,  fpread 
on  linen  or  lint.  Alcoholic  embrocations  and  decoc- 
tions of  cinchona  counteracted  the  procefs  employed  by 
nature  in  the  cure.  The  efchars  feparated,  the  wounds 
are  to  be  confidered  as  fimple,  and  treated  accordingly. 
When  chilblains  fphacelate,  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
gangrene  in  general. 

6.  Erythema  intertrigo,  erofion  of  the  fkin  :  colour 
bright  red  ;  cuticle  eroded;  the  expofed  cutis  oozing  a 
limpid  and  acrimonious  fluid.  This  arifes  from  peculiar 
acrimony  in  the  matter  of  perfpiration,  or  acrid  fub- 
fiances  intermixing  with  its  natural  fecretion  ;  it  occurs 
moftly  in  children,  in  the  folds  or  duplications  of  the 
(kin,  as  the  groins,  armpits,  and  behind  the  ears.  Tepid 
ablution,  and  certain  abforbent  powders  well  known  to 
mothers  and  nurfes,  e.g.  fuller's  earth,  comprehend  all 
that  is  required  for  the  cure  of  this  erofion.  The  bowels 
fhould  be  opened  if  coltivencfs  is  prefent. 

Genus  VIK  Emprr/nm,  [from  iftwfnBv,  I  flame  or  burn 
within.]  Internal  Inflammations.  Generic  characters — 
Deranged  function  of  a  vifceral  organ,  membraneous  or 
parenchymatous,  with  local  pain;  fever  moftly  a  cauma; 
inflammation  moftly  adhefive. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only  of  thofe  inflammations 
which,  obvious  to  the  fight  and  touch,  cannot  be  mifta- 
ken  for  complaints  of  a  different  kind.  But  the  genus 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering  prefents  a  vail  number 
of  the  moll  ferious  difeafes  which  we  are  afflicted  witb  ; 
and  which  are  difficult  to  recognife,  not  only  from  their 
hidden  lituation,  not  only  from  the  limilarity  which  the 
fyinptoms  of  each  fpecies  hold  to  thofe  of  another,  and 
from  the  occafional  rcfemblance  which  they  all  bear  to 
irritative  or  fympathetic  diforder*.  It  is  in  every  cafe  a 
matter  of  great  moment  to  diftinguifli  whether  a  difeafe 
be  inflammatory  or  otherwife  ;  fincc,  this  grand  diftinc- 
tion  once  eflablilhed,  we  know  whether  it  is  abfolutcly 
ncceflary  to  act  decifively  and  at  once,  or  whether  we  may 
be  allowed  to  wait  and  watch  the  full  development  of 
the  difeafe.  We  may  reft  mgre  fully  contented  when  we 
have  made  this  diftinction,  becaufe  the  firft  treatment  of 
all  internal  inflammation  is  nearly  fimilar.  So  ftrongly 
was  this  truth  impreffed  on  the  mind  of  the  accurate 
Celfus,  that,  before  he  discriminates  any  difeafes  by  name, 
he  marks  certain  fymptoms  orfigns  which  require  or  au- 
thorize blood-letting,  purging,  and  fimilar  active  mea- 
fures. In  urging  the  importance  of  this  general  diftinc- 
tion, we  are  by  no  means  unconfeious  how  neceffary  it 
often  is  to  diftinguifh  at  an  early  period  the  precife  filia- 
tion of  Phlogofis ;  and  in  many  inftances  it  is  practicable 
to  do  fo.  But  that  it  is  not  fo  in  all  is  one  of  the  moft 
firmly  eftablifhed  fa3s  in  medical  fcience.  Cafes  have 
occurred  even  in  the  brain,  an  organ  above  all  others  dif- 
pofed  to  take  on  inflammation  from  irritation,  which  fo 
clofely  imitated  Phrenitis,  that  the  moft  accurate  practi- 
tioners have  been  deceived  by  it ;  yet,  on  direction,  no 
inflammatory  action  has  been  difcovered.  This  circum- 
flance  is  the  more  lamentable,  becaufe  irritation  and  in- 
flammatory difeafe  require  to  be  differently  treated.  It 
may  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  wrong  treat- 
ment of  irritation  is  feldom  fo  fatal  as  the  wrong  treat- 
ment of  inflammation. 

The  marks  whichdiftinguilh  inflammation  from  violent 
fpafm  are  too  obvious  to  be  raiftaken  by  the  moft  fuper- 
ficial obferver.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  therefore,  we 
fhall  confine  our  diagnofis  to  thofe  infidious  approaches 
3  P  of 
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of  inflammation  which  fimulate  the  actions  in  which  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  functions  of  a  part  take*  place  with  fome 
uneafy  fenfations,  but  without  actual  difeafe.    The  more 
obvious  marks  of  inflammation  are  derived  from  its  ap- 
proach, which  i«  generally  flow,  except  indeed  in  violent 
cafe*  ;  but  in  thefe  no  danger  or  miftake  can  arifc  ;  the 
other  phenomena  of  inflammation  being  moil  flrongly 
marked :  by  its  progrcjficm,  which  is  generally  conftant 
and  unremitting,  except  indeed  that  the  difeafe  is  great- 
er towards  evening!  by  the  increafed  Jenjibtlily  in  the 
affected  part,  preflure  being  invariably  found  to  aggra- 
vate inflammation,  and  common  ftirauli,  which  in  health 
were  unfelt,  producing  the  fame  effect  :  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  junflioHt  of  the  inflamed  organ,  particularly 
of  its  fecreting  function  :  by  its  effect  on  the  nercoiti J'iJ- 
ttm  of  the  brain,  which  is  to  induce  in  the  firft  ftage  ex- 
altation, in  the  fecond  diminution  or  irregularity  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  intellect  by  its  effects  on  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  as  mown  in  the  voice,  the  patient  exprefling 
his  diftrefs  by  low  or  gentle  moanings  (except  the  brain 
be  much  affected),  and  not  by  thofe  bafty,  clamorous, 
and  impatient,  cxpreflions,  fo  common  in  tnofe  who  fuf- 
fer  from  difeafes  of  irritation  :  by  the  fympathetic  action 
it  excites  in  the  capillary  fyftem,  inducing  an  incrcafeof 
the  general  temperature :  by  its  aft  ion  on  the  heart  and 
arteries,  which  is  characterized  by  an  increafe  in  the  ful- 
nefs  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  but  more  efpecially  by 
its  hardnefs,  a  condition  which  mult  be  particularly  at- 
tended to ;  (fee  our  directions  for  afcertaining  thefe  par- 
ticulars at  p.  93,  4.)  for,  in  all  infidious  inflammations, 
though  the  pulfe  be  not  fuller  nor  more  frequent  than 
common,  it  will  invariably  be  found  harder.    Each  of 
thefe  marks  of  difturbancc,  taken  feparately,  would  fail 
in  guiding  us  with  accuracy  in  recogniling  inflammation  1 
it  is  by  the  conjunction  of  fevcral  or  all  of  tbem  that  we 
null  be  directed. 

To  prevent  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  direc- 
tion, we  (hall  now  give  a  general  account  of  the  thera- 
peutical indications  belonging  to  Kmpreltna.  Of  the 
mode  of  action  by  which  bleeding  reduces  inflammation, 
we  bave.alrcndy  fpoken  at  p.  109,  to.  and  here  we  muft 
repeat  our  conviction  that  much  error  arifes  from  meafu- 
ring  the  degree  to  which  it  is  proper  to  carry  this  evacu- 
ation by  the  mere  number  of  ounces.  If  we  have  clearly 
afcertained  that  the  difeafe  is  inflammatory,  and  that 
the  fymptoms  before  us  are  kept  up  by  inflammation,  we 
muft  bleed  till  relief  is  obtained  s  we  muft  be  guided 
•  folely  by  the  tffcBt  of  our  praaice. 

Next  to  the  agency  of  bleeding  in  reducing  inflamma- 
tion are  to  be  mentioned  that  clafs  of  medicines  which 
(fome what  differently  from  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term)  we  have  named  Seuatives.  Of  thele  the  moll 
eftablifhed  is  the  Digitalis.  Many  drugs  are  known  how- 
ever which  poffefs  the  faculty  of  diminilbing  the  con- 
tractility of  the  arteries  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  thefe, 
from  their  uncertainty  or  accidental  ill  effects,  we  for- 
bear to  notice,  not  doubting,  however,  that  a  few  years 
will  lee  the  remedies  in  queftion  in  full  ufe  in  the  medi- 
cal world  j  among  which  the  Pruflic  acid  will,  under 
fome  form  or  preparation,  probably  hold  a  diftinguifhed 
rank.  It  will  be  in  vain  attempted  to  excrcife  the  ope- 
ration of  fedatives  in  intenfe  Pblogofes,  unlet*  evacua- 
tions have  been  premifed.  Thus  we  fee  the  Italians,  as 
before  reverted  to,  giving  medicines  of  this  clafs  in  the 
moll  exceflive  dofet,  without  lowering  the  pulfe,  becaufe 
they  bad  neglected  to  bleed  their  patients  freely  before 
their  exhibition  :  hence  in  acute  difeafes  we  (bould  al- 
ways ufe  bleeding  firft.  In  the  clafs  of  fedatives  we 
Ihould  not  forget  naufeating  medicines,  though  thefe 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Antimony  is 
the  moft  common  drug  adapted  to  this  purpofe:  it 
Ihould  be  fo  managed  as  to  procure  naufea  without  vo- 
miting, efpecially  in  cephalitis. 

Stimulation  is  referred  to  in  inflammation  two  ways. 
In  the  firft,  which  it  conftitutcd  for  the  purpote*  of  pro- 
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moting  the  fecretions  of  the  difeafed  part,  we  exhibit 
medicines  which  poffefs  an  exclufive  action  on  it  1  a* 
purgatives  in  bowel-complaints,  expectorants  in  bron- 
chitis, &c.  The  ufe  however  of  thefe  remedies  is  fel- 
dom  admiflible  in  the  early  ftage  of  inflammation  ;  and 
they  are  upon  the  whole  very  limited*  in  their  application. 
The  next  and  more  important  mode  of  flimulation  is 
inftituted  on  the  affumption  that  a  lofs  of  balance  ex- 
ill*  between  inflamed  part*  and  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  ; 
and  confifts  therefore  in  irritating  found  ftructures  for 
the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  difeafed  ones.  Many  of  the 
medicines  having  this  effect  operate  alfo  by  inducing 
fecretion,  and  thereby  relieving  plethora.  In  this  double 
manner  do  purgatives  act. 

We  alfo  may  make  ufe  of  our  knowledge  of  fympathy 
to  relieve  inflammation.  W*e  throw  cold  water  on  the 
head  in  Cephalitis,  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  fympatby 
between  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  head,  by 
conftringing  the  vcflels  of  the  Ikin  we  alfoconftrioge  the 
veffels  of  the  brain,  the  dilatation  of  which  is  the  chief 
condition  of  the  inflammation.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
fids  in  properly  timing  and  difcriminating  the  neceffity 
for  each  of  thefe  meafures.  For  one  practitioner  throws 
cold  water  on  the  head,  and  his  ptient  recovers  of  Ce- 
phalitis :  another  bli Iters  the  fcalp  on  one  fuffcring  un- 
der the  fame  malady,  and  a  like  happy  refult  enfues  : 
yet  thefe  remedies  are  directly  oppolite,  and  the  time  or 
the  attendant  phenomena  will  explain  why  different 
treatment  was  neceffary  in  difeafes  nominally  the  fame. 
The  genus  Emprefma  contains  feventeen  fpecies. 

1.  Emprefma  cephalitis,  phrenfy,  or  brain-fever:  acute 
pain  in  the  head  i  intolerance  of  light  and  found;  face 
JluChed;  eyes  red  ;  cautna;  watchfuTnefs  and  delirium. 

For  a  long  period  medical  practitioners  have  been 
(truck  with  the  remarkable  anomalies  which  exift  in  the 
fymptoms  of  cranial  inflammation.  It  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  account  for  the  principal  appearances  that  inll.im- 
mation  exhibits  by  the  fuppodtion  that  fymptoms  would 
vary  as  the  brain  ltfelf  or  its  in  veiling  membranes  were 
attacked.  Many  practical  authors,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  denied  that  thediltinctiou  in  queftion  can  be  made. 
Among  thefe  it  may  be  fufficient  to  mention  Cullcn  and 
Frank,  and  more  recently  the  illultrious  Portal ;  and  in- 
deed it  muft  be  confelfed,  that,  till  the  prefent  time,  the 
diftinctions  were  by  no  means  clear,  and  even  now  it  is 
well  afcertained  that  in  all  fevere  membranous  inflamma- 
tion the  invefted  parts  will  fuffcr  the  like  difeafe.  This 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  inflammation  of  the  inveft- 
ments  of  the  brain,  in  which  few  cafes  are  feen  without 
derangement  of  the  intellect,  an  occurrence  which  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  fuppolition  that  the  brain  is 
inflamed.  The  French  fay  that  it  is  only  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain  that  the  faculties  are  deranged  ;  but  that,  in 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  they  are  merely  csalttd; 
yet  will  they  fay  that  the  mere  membrane  can  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  elevation  of  thought,  except  as  the 
blood  flows  falter  through  the  brain  >  and  will  they  fay 
that  the  excitement  which  follows  drinking  is  membra- 
nous not  cerebral  excitement  i  certainly  not. 

In  our  introduction  we  have  mentioned  the  impor- 
tant addition  Drs.  Martinet  and  Parent-Duchatelet  had 
made  to  the  progrefa  of  pathological  fcience  by  their 
excellent  defcriptions  of  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  (fee  p.  47.)  This  complaint  is  commonly 
called  arachnitis,  but  more  properly  aratknoidiiit,  which 
term  we  (hall  ufe.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
the  arachnoid  is  a  delicate  tranfparent  membrane,  clofely 
in  contact  with  the  pia  mater,  and  reflected  over  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  forms  a  lining  for 
all  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  It  is 
conftantly  lubricated  by  a  fine  rofy  exhalation  j  and  is 
decidedly  a  ferous  membrane,  performing  the  fame  func- 
tions in  the  head  as  the  membranes  inverting  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  abdominal  vifcera,  perform  in  their  rerpec- 
tive  fituations.  Like  tbem,  itu  infenfible  to  touch  or 

torture 
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torture  when  in  a  healthy  ftate  i  and,  like  them,  when 
inflamed,  it  acquires  a  high  degree  of  morbid  fenfibility. 
To  this  we  attribute  the  head-ache,  more  or  left  violent, 
which  invariably  attend*  on  arachnoiditis.  This  mem- 
brane it  inflamed  by  the  lame  routes  which  inflame  other 
serous  membranes ;  and,  like  them,  frequently  throws 
out  aqueous  collections,  or  forms  adhefions  where  the 
furfaces  were  before  free;  or,  like  thofe  fubftances,  it 
forces  out  a  whitifh  or  fero-atbuminout  fluid,  fome- 
times  forming  layers  of  falfe  membrane. 

The  primary  and  moll  frequent  caufes  of  the  difeafe, 
•re  percuffioos  of  the  head,  cxpofure  to  the  furf,  organic 
Irfions  of  the  brain  itfelf,  apoplectic  difpofition,  and  de- 
prciling  paffiont.  Among  the  Secondary  caufes,  in  point 
of  frequency  or  importance,  are  metaftafes  of  different 
kinds,  Suppreffion  of  habitual  discharges,  the  ufe  of 
strong  drinks,  and  the  common  caufes  of  other  internal 
pblegmafiss,  as  of  pleuritis,  gaftritis,  &c. 

The  firft  ftage  of  arachnoiditis  is  marked  by  an  increafe 
of  the  fenfibility,  and  by  head-ache,  one  of  the  moft  con- 
stant characters  of  the  difeafe.  A  tendency  to  fopor  is 
fometimes  manifested,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is 
Seated  at  the  bafe  of  the  brain.  The  ftomach  alfo  is 
fyro pathetically  affected  with  naufea  or  vomiting.  A 
febrile  movement  it  generally  eftahlifhed  in  the  fyftem, 
varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  Subject,  the  fenfibi- 
lity of  the  confutation,  and  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation. In  fome  rare  cafes,  especially  of  metaftafit, 
coma  fets  in  from  the  beginning,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  the  third  period  or  ftage  (deicribed  hereafter)  com- 
mence at  once,  and  arc  quickly  followed  by  death.  The 
duration  of  this  firft  ftage  is  ufoally  from  ■  few  hours  to 
three  or  four  days. 

The  fee ond  ftage  or  period,  which  is  that  of  re-action, 
is  accompanied  with  disturbance  in  the  locomotive 
powers,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  brain  itfelf.  It 
is  in  this  ftnpc  that  we  obferve  con vulfions,  delirium,  reft- 
leffncfs,  ofcfilations  or  commencing  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  other  phenomena  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
In  this  ftage  the  pain  in  the  head  is  lefs  conftant  than  in 
the  firft  ftage,  the  fenforium  appearing  lefs  fcnfible  of  irn- 
preflions,  as  well  internal  as  external.  This  ftage  varies 
in  duration,  from  two,  three,  or  four,  days,  to  one  or 
even  two  weeks.  It  exhibits  fome  difference  in  fymp- 
toms according  to  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  latter  it  at  the  bafe  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles, 
coma  is  almoft  eflential,  and  it  combined  with  convul- 
sions, agitation,  affection  of  the  eyes,  Arc.  whereas,  if 
the  arachnitis  be  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres, 
delirium  is  the  early  and  regular  and  characteriftic  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  third  ftage  is  that  of  the  Ihorteft  duration,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days,  and  rarely 
palling  that  period.  This  is  the  ftage  of  collapfe  f  the 
abolition  of  SenSe,  lofsof  motive  power,  paralyfis,  local 
or  general,  and  coma,  being  the  characteriftic  fymptoms. 
In  this  ftage,  however,  the  feature*  of  various  cerebral 
affection 3  are  combined,  and  consequently  all  diftinctions 
between  arachnoiditis  and  inflammations  of  other  parts 
of  t  he  brain  confounded. 

The  collapfe  fo  characteriftic  of  the  third  period  or 
ftage,  and  the  excilemtnt  which  diftinguifhes  the  fecond, 
have  thi*  peculiarity,  that,  while  one  part  of  the  body 
lhall  prefent  the  phenomena  of  one  of  thefe  ftages,  ano- 
ther part  fball  prefent  thofe  of  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  face,  we  (hall  often  fee  the  rmjfcles  of 
the  eye-lids  paralytic,  while  thofe  about  the  mouth  are 
convulfed.  It  it  principally  when  the  arachnoiditis  ex- 
ists about  the  bafe  of  the  brain,  near  the  decollation  of 
the  optic  nerves,  that  this  medley  of  fymptoms  belong- 
ing to  two  different  ftages  is  obferved.  It  it  almoft  need- 
left  to  fay,  that  a  return  to  health  from  any  of  thefe 
ftages  (this  is  rarely  the  cafe  from  the  third)  is  marked 
by  a  diminution  of  ifttenfity  in  the  fymptoms,  and  a 


final  ceflation  of  them.  At  the  fame  time  it  it  often  dif- 
ficult to  diftinguifh  the  tranfition  from  one  ftage  into 
another,  efpecially  of  the  firft  into  the  fecond,  and  the 
fecond  into  the  third.  No  Single  fymptom  can  be  de- 
pended on  for  this  discrimination  |  the  whole  muff  be 
taken  in  connexion. 

The  fymptom  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  inva- 
sion of  this  difeafe  is  head-ache.  It  is  often  intenfe,  but 
varies  confiderably  according  to  its  feat.  Cephalalgia 
then,  occurring  Suddenly,  and  efpecially  when  violent, 
lhould  always  excite  fufpicion  of  arachnoiditis,  whether 
it  takes  place  in  a  perfon  previously  well,  or  labouring 
under  fome  other  difeafe. 

As  far  as  regards  the  expreflion  of  the  countenance  in 
arachnoiditis,  a  general  character  of  furprife  and  ftupor 
is  obferved,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe,  but  which 
cannot  eafily  be  miftaken,  after  being  once  feen.  More- 
over the  pupil*  are  dilated  or  contracted,  or  alternately 
in  each  ftate.  The  globe  of  the  eye  prefentt  a  greater 
or  left  degree  of  redneSs  in  the  conjunctiva)  Squinting 
on  one  or  both  (ides ;  conftant  rolling  of  the  organ,  its 
reverfion  upwards,  and  finally  paralyfis  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid. Few  cafes  occur  without  fome  affection  of  the 
pupils. 

The  mulcular  actions  of  the  face  are  fometimes  de- 
ranged ;  and  trifmus  is  by  no  means  a  very  (infrequent 
attendant  on  this  complaint.  It  Seldom  occurs  till  after 
the  ^rfi  ftage  is  paft.  Grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  are  generally  Seen  only  among  child- 
ren |  and  in  the  fecond  and  third  ftages  of  the  difeafe. 
SpaSmodic  or  convulfive  movements  of  the  facial  muS- 
cles  are  not  very  frequent,  and  never  Seen  but  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftages.  Generally  Speaking,  the  face  is  coloured 
and  animated  in  arachnoiditis  >  fometimes,  however,  it  is 
pale  and  void  of  expreflion. 

Delirium  frequently  affects  adults,  who  are  moft  dif- 
pofed  to  arachnoiditis  ofjhc  convexity  of  the  brain.  It 
is  generally  of  the  tranquil  kind,  or  r»  muttering  of  half- 
articulated  words  between  the  teeth.  It  is  feldom  So  in- 
tenfe but  that  the  patient  can  be  routed  to  anfwer  dis- 
tinctly at  times.  Thefe  remarks  appertain  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  ftages.  In  the  third,  there  it  generally  an  anni- 
hilation of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  commence- 
ment of  delirium  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  confidered 
as  the  fign  of  tranfition  from  the  firft  to  the  fecond  ftage, 
and  forms  the  moft  characteriftic  feature  of  arachnoiditis 
of  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres.  Where  there  is  no 
delirium,  there  it  generally  either  dulnefs.  morofenefs, 
irafeibility,  or  preternatural  excitement,  and  unuSual  ex- 
hilaration. In  almoft  all  cafes,  however,  we  fee  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  cerebral  faculties,  or  an  impoffihiliry, 
as  it  were,  of  bringing  them  into  action  j  fo  much  fo, 
that  many  patients  can  only  be  induced  to  utter  mono- 
fyllables. 

Somnolency  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  arachnoiditis.  When  the  difeafe  purfues  i.s 
ordinary  courfe,  this  fymptom  does  not  appear  till  the 
end  of  the  firft  or  beginning  of  the  fecond  ftage.  In  a 
very  few  cafes  it  has  been  ooferved  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. Head-ache  is  almoft  inseparable  from  the 
firft  and  part  of  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  continues  to  the  laft,  though  not 
consumed  of  by  the  patients,  who  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  force  of  the  difeafe,  and  incapable  of  diftinguifhing 


any  particular  fymptom.  They  generally  characterize 
the  pain  as  heavy,  numb,  or  (hooting,  ufualiy  occupying 
the  whole,  but  fometimes  only  half,  of  the  head.  The 
apparent  feat  of  the  pain  is  not  always  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe.  Stupor,  characterized  by  a  kind  of  felf  aban- 
donment, loft  of  all  energy,  and  countenance  of  furprife, 
it  common  to  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  but  efpecially 
the  two  firft.  In  a  very  few  cafes  there  has  been  obfti- 
nate  pervigilium,  inftead  of  Somnolency  ;  and  in  a  ftill 
fewer  (fliowing  that  there  is  no  rule  without  exception). 
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the  patient*  have  retained  their  intellectual  faculties  un- 
til the  laft. 

The  mufcular  fyftem  exhibits  various  deviations  from 
the  healthy  ftate,  viz.  general  or  local  rigidity,  or  con- 
traftion,  local  or  general  palfy,  local  or  general  convul- 
fions  ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  third  ftate,  that  of  agita- 
tion. This  laft  fymptora  is  feldom  feen  except  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  ftages.  It  is  not  of  much  importance  as 
an  aid  in  the  diagnoiis  ;  but  not  fo  conrulfiont.  Thefe, 
with  paralyfis,  are  one  of  the  moft  charafteriftic  iigns  of 
arachnoiditis.  General  convulfions  are  moft  common  in 
children  ;  and  are  principally  feen  in  the  fecond  and  be- 
ginning of  the  third  ftage  ;  more  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  extremities,  Rigid  contractions  of  the  muf- 
cles  are  feen  (in  order  of  frequency)  in  thofeof  the  lower 
jaw,  pofterior  of  the  neck,  fupenor  and  inferior  extre- 
mities. They  belong  to  the  fecond  ftage,  and  eirly  part 
of  the  third  ;  fometimes  conftant,  but  generally  fbowing 
intervals  of  relaxation. 

The  temperature  of  the  (kin  is  generally  elevated,  and 
equally  diffufed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
being  higheft  in  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  diminifh- 
ing  and  greatly  varying  towards  the  termination  of  the 
third  ftage.  The  win  is  generally  dry  during  the  firft 
ftage  j  in  the  fecond,  fometimes  moift,  or  even  covered 
with  an  abundant  perforation,  efpecially  about  the  face. 
Drs.  Martinet  and  Parcnt-Duchatclet  take  notice  of  a 
difagreeable  odour  which  patients  labouring  under  this 
difeafe  exale  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  ftage,  and 
which  they  can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  fmell  of 
mice.  They  aflert  that  it  always  proved  a  very  unfa- 
vourable fymptom.  We  have  met  with  this  fymptom  in 
other  complaints,  where  indeed  no  trace  of  arachnoiditis 
could  be  found. 

The  organic  lefions  difcoverable  on  the  necrotomy  (» 
new  and  expreflive  word,  as  confining  diffeftion  to  the 
dead  fubjeft)  of  patients  who  have  died  of  arachnoiditis 
are — a  fimple  blufh  or  rednefs  of  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane ;  thickening,  and  lofs  of  tranfparency,  in  the  faid 
membranei  a  purulent,  fero-purulent,  or  fero-gelatinous, 
exudation  on  its  furface;  the  formation  of  falfe  mem- 
branes i  and  aferous  effufion  into  the  ventricles,  between 
the  lamina;  of  the  arachnoid,  or  into  the  cellular  tifl'ue 
which  unites  the  faid  membrane  to  the  pia  mater. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
Cephalitis  in  general,  as  far  as  regards  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  the  exhibition  of  fedatives.  Bleeding,  however, 
does  not  do  fo  much  good  in  the  advanced  flag?*  ot 
Arachnoiditis  as  in  the  advanced  ftagei  of  Cephalitis. 
It  fbould  therefore  be  ufed  early  in  this  complaint  i 
local  bleeding  is  alfo  highly  beneficial  i  the  French 
furgeons,  in  addition  to  thefe  meafures,  order  counter- 
irritants,  by  means  of  finapifms  and  bliftcrs  to  the 
feet  and  legs.  A  blifter  on  the  head  has  occafionally 
been  productive  of  the  moft  ftriking  relief.  General  cold 
aflrufion  is  particularly  recommended,  as  alfo  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  head  alone.  Compreffion  of 
the  carotid  arteries  may  alfo  be  ufed  to  reprefs  the  too 
great  momentum  of  blood  to  the  head.  Thefe  remedies, 
according  to  Martinet  and  his  colleague,  will  often  de- 
ceive the  practitioner;  and  upon  the  whole  they  give  a 
lamentable  account  of  the  ufual  termination  of  this  ma- 
lady. The  practice  of  the  Englifh  in  this  complaint, 
though  few  of  them  make  any  diilinction  between  Arach- 
nitis and  Cephalitis,  is  tolerably  fuccefsful ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  fyftem  of  bleeding  in  inflammation  is 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  country,  and  purging 
with  draftic  cathartics  is  more  in  vogue.  But  we  fbould 
obferve,  that  the  arachnoiditis  of  this  country  is  not 
often  fo  violent  as  in  France. 

This  account  has  been  introduced  here  from  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
the  divifion  of  cerebral  and  arachnoid  inflammation  has 
a  foundation  in  nature.  Before  he  read  the  work  of 
Martinet,  or  even  a  review  of  it,  his  note-book  con- 
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tained  a  biftory  of  certain  anomalous  cafes  of  head-affeo- 
tions  which  be  by  no  means  underftood  the  nature  of. 
Their  hiftory  perfectly  coincided,  at  leaft  in  all  eflential 
points,  with  the  details  given  by  the  authors  before 
mentioned.  Since  reading  the  work  in  queftion,  and 
during  the  late  hot  weather,  (June  i8»».)  feveral  cafes 
have  occurred  to  him.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice, 
that,  in  one  of  the  beft  marked  of  thefe,  the  fubjeft  of 
which  was  a  child  four  years  old,  after  the  moft  aftive 
bleeding  and  purging,  and  after  the  cold  affufion  of  the 
bead  had  been  ufed  with  mere  mitigation  of  the  fyrop- 
toms,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  exhibition  of  a 
fcruple  of  calomel  combined  with  two  grains  of  opium 
in  four  dofes  completely  and  moft  rapidly  cured  the  pa- 
tient. For  excellent  details  of  cafes  and  difleftions  we 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  or  to  a  very  good  analyfis  of  it 
in  the  eighth  number  of  Johnfon's  Journal,  which  we 
have  made  fome  ufe  of  in  our  hiftory  of  arachnoiditis. 

In  the  above  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms  of  Arachnoiditis, 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  variations  which 
occur  from  the  fymptoms  of  fimple  Cephalitis.  The 
contracted  ftate  of  the  features,  the  extreme  irritability 
of  fome  of  the  mufcles,  fometimes  the  integrity  of  the 
renfoning  powers,  the  ealinefs  of  refpiration;  the  fymp- 
toms obferving  certain  changes  as  the  pain  is  lituated  on 
the  top  or  bale  of  the- brain ;  the  peculiar  rotation,  gritty 
/fn/ation,  or  turning-up,  of  the  eyes  ;  and  laftlv,  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  difeafe  to  affeft  the  fpine.  We  cannot 
help  in  this  place  remarking,  that,  in  the  work  of  Duch*. 
telet  and  his  colleague,  the  diftinftion  of  fpinal  and  ce- 
rebral arachnitis  is  by  no  means  fo  unfounded  as  fome 
of  our  countrymen  have  fuppofed.  A  cafe  occurred 
fome  time  fince  to  the  writer  of  this  article  in  which  the 
attending  praftitioner  cured  a  patient  (as  he  thought)  of 
Peritonitis  by  a  fmall  bleeding  and  a  purge.  The  pa- 
tient fuddenly  became  affected  with  the  primary  fymp- 
toms of  fpinal  arachnoiditis  with  little  cerebral  difturb- 
ance.  The  latter  however  increafed  ;  and  the  patient, 
without  exhibiting  any  very  violent  derangement  of  the 
pulfe  or  mental  faculties,  died  in  the  courfeof  ten  days. 
On  diffeftion  of  the  head  at  the  bafe  of  the  cranium, 
the  arachnoid  tunic  was  found  thickened,  ftudded  with 
depofitions,  and  adherent  to  the  furrounding  parts. 
The  fame  was  ftill  more  remarkable  in  the  fmall  portion 
of  the  fpine  which  was  cut  up  through  the  foramen  ovale. 
A  flight  effuGon  was  found  in  the  ventricles.  A  fpecie* 
of  arachnoiditis  very  common  in  this  country  is  Hydro- 
crphalut,  which  fee. 

The  following  account  of  Cephalitis  will  probably  re- 
quire much  alteration  when  the  precife  difference  which 
charaftcrifes  the  inflammation  of  the  inverting  or  the  in- 
verted parts  of  the  cranium  fhall  be  known. 

Cephalitis  often  makes  its  attack  with  a  fenfe  of  full- 
nefs  in  the  head,  flufhing  of  the  countenance,  and  rednefs 
of  the  eyes;  the  pulfe  being  full,  but  in  other  refpefts 
natural.  As  thefe  fymptoms  increafc,  the  patient  be- 
comes reftlefs ;  his  fleep  is  difturbed,  or  wholly  forfakes 
him.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  with  tremors  of  the  limbs, 
and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  legs  f  fome- 
times with  ftupor  and  rigidity  of  the  whole  body  ;  and 
fometimes  with  anxiety,  and  a  fenfe  of  tenfion  in  the 
brcaft,  which  is  often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  Sometimes, again,  the  ftomach  is  affected ;  and 
naufea,  and  a  painful  fenfe  of  weight  in  that  vifcus, 
fometimes  heart-burn  and  vomiting,  are  among  the 
carlieft  fymptoms.  The  pain  in  the  head  foon  becomes 
confiderable,  and  fometimes  very  acute.  The  feat  of  it 
is  various :  it  generally  feems  to  occupy  the  whole  head; 
it  is  deep-feated  and  ill  defined  ;  and,  in  other  cafes,  it  is 
felt  principally  in  the  forehead  or  occiput.  _  The  rednefs 
of  the  face  and  eyes  generally  increases  with_  the  pain, 
and  there  is  often  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  throbbing  in  the 
head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a  peculiar  fierceness. 
Thefe  fymptoms,  for  the  moft  part,  do  hot  laft  long  be- 
fore the  patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and  to  mow 
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other  mark*  of  delirium  >  fometime*,  however!  delirium 
doe*  Dot  come  on  till  the  fifth,  uxth,  or  feventb,  day.  It 
gradually  increafe*  till  it  often  arrive*  at  a  ftate  of  phren- 
fy.  The  face  become*  turgid,  the  eye*  ftare,  and  feeni  at 
if  darting  from  their  fockett  ;  tear*,  and  {according  to 
fome)  even  blood,  flowing  from  them ;  and  the  patient 
fame  time*  refembie*  a  furiou*  maniac,  from  whom  he  it 
principally  diftinguifhed  by  the  (horter  duration  of  hi* 
complaint. 

We  fhould,*  priori,  expect  in  phrenitit  confiderable  de- 
rangement in  the  different  organ*  of  fenfe,  which  fo  im- 
mediately depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the  brain  ;  and  fuch 
it  the  fact.  The  eye*  are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light ; 
and  falfc  vifion,  particularly  that  termed  mufc*  volit unlet, 
or  floating  mote*  and  flalhe*  of  light  feeming  to  dart  be- 
fore the  eye*,  are  frequent  fymptoms.  The  hearing  i» 
often  fo  acute,  that  the  leaft  noife  it  intolerable  :  fome- 
timet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  become*  deaf;  and 
it  ha*  been  even  obferved,  that  the  deafnef*  and  morbid 
acutenef*  of  hearing  foraetimes  alternate.  Affections  of 
the  fmell,  title,  and  touch,  are  lef*  obfervable. 

The  rtfpiratiom  it  generally  deep  and  flow,  fometime* 
difficult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hiccup,  feldom 
humid  and  frequent,  which  laft  it  a  very  unfavourable 
fymptom.  The  deglutition  i*  often  difficult,  fometime* 
convulfive.  The  liver  i*  often  affected  ;  and  complete 
jaundice,  the  urine  and  (kin  being  tinged  yellow,  fome- 
time* fupervenet.  Instead  of  a  fupcrabundancc  of  bile, 
however,  there  i*  fometime*  a  deficiency  of  it,  which  af- 
lords  a  bad  prognofi*.  The  farcea  being  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  a  black  cloud  in  the  urine,  have  been  regarded 
a*  fatal  fymptom*.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  i*  owing 
to  an  admixture  of  blood ;  when  unmixed  with  blood,  the 
urine  it  generally  pale. 

Among  the  molt  unfavourable  fymptom*  of  cephalitl* 
the  following  may  be  enumerated ;  namely,  tremor*  of 
the  joint*,  convulfiont  of  the  mufele»of  the  face,  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth,  fudden  change*  of  the  colour  of  the 
face  from  florid  to  pale,  involuntary  tear*,  a  mucou* 
ditcbarge  from  the  nofe,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark-red 
colour,  or  yellow,  or  black,  or  covered  with  a  pellicle  ; 
the  ftece*  being  either  bjliou*  or  white,  and  very  fetid) 
profule  fweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and  fliouldert  i  paralyGt 
of  the  tongue,  general  convulfiont,  much  derangement 
of  the  internal  function!,  and  the  fupervention  of  the 
fymptomt  of  other  vifceral  inflammation!,  particularly  of 
peripnearaony.  If  the  delirium  change*  to  coma,  and 
the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  become*  weak  and  the  deglu- 
tition difficult,  the  approach  of  death  may  be  generally 
expetfed. 

With  refpect  to  the  cow/ri  of  cephaliti*,  we  have  already 
obferved  chat  it  it  a  rare  difeafe  in  our  temperate  climate, 
but  it  more  frequently  obferved  in  warm  latitudet.  The 
predifoofition  feerat  to  confift  in  the  irritability  of  youth 
and  of  the  fanguine  temperament,  a*  well  a*  in  a  paffionate 
temper  of  mind.  The  exciting  caufr*  are  fuch  circum- 
ftance*,  internal  and  external,  a*  tend  to  produce  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  head  i  among  which  arc  the 
direct  influence  of  a  vertical  fun  in  tropical  climatet,  or 
long  expofure  to  it  in  hot  weather  in  more  moderate 
beatt,  efpecially  under  great  bodily  exertioot  i  violent 
fit*  of  anger;  intoxication;  conculfion,  fracture  of  the 
fkull,  or  other  mechanical  violence,  long  and  intenfe 
exertion  of  the  mind  ;  certain  narcotic  poifont,  iniafnuta, 
and  perhap*  contagion. 

The  rare  of  cephaliti*  muft  be  conducted  upon  the 
fame  general  principle*  a*  that  of  other  acute  viiceral  in- 
flammation* ;  and,  from  the  particular  importance  of  the 
organ  inflamed,  the  antipblogiftic  and  evacuant  plan 
muft  be  purfucd  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  expedition. 
Blood-letting  it  to  be  confidered  a*  the  principal  depen- 
dence of  the  practitioner,  and  the  more  early  it  it  em- 
ployed, the  more  eflicaciou*  in  general  it  will  prove.  It 
fortunately  happen*,  that  in  thu  complaint,  the  advan- 
tage* of  general  and  local  blood-letting  may  be  combined  : 
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inaimuch  a*  a  Urge  quantity  of  blood  can  ufually  be  pro- 
duced from  the  veflelt  immediately  connected  with  tb« 
inflamed  organ.  When  this  advantage  can  be  obtained, 
it  fhould  never  be  overlooked.  It  it  advifable,  therefore, 
to  open  the  temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein,  and  to 
take  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  fyniptoms,  and  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  blood-letting  fhould  be  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  fyncope  or  fainting  ;  and,  when  that 
effect  followt,  the  relief  it  more  often  complete. 

We  need  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  admtofurtd 
quantitv  of  blood  we  take.  We  muft  bleed  till  the  vio- 
lence of  the  delirium  it  much  abated,  and  till  the  pulfe 
it  materially  lowered.  The  cffc&s  of  the  blood-letting, 
in  diminifliing  the  morbid  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  fhould  be  feconded  by  all  other  meant  in  our 
power.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  fcalp,  fuch  at  wafh- 
ing  it,  after  (having,  with  cold  water,  vinegar  and  water, 
or  fpiritt,  it  often  exceedingly  beneficial.  To  afllft  in 
leflening  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  the  patient 
fhould  be  kept  at  near  the  erect  pofture  at  can  be  borne. 
At  the  fame  time  he  muft  be  kept  in  bed,  becaufe  the 
mufcular  exertion  required  to  fit  or  ftand  accelerates  the 
pulfe  i  but  the  head  and  cheft  muft  be  fupported  by 
pillow*,  or  by  other  contrivances.  And  at  thit  time,  every 
irritation,  elpecially  thofe  of  light  and  noife,  of  which 
the  inflamed  fenforium  becomet  peculiarly  fufceptible, 
fhould  be  carefully  withdrawn. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  it  fome  what  diminifhed, 
and  the  brain  ttill  continues  opprefled,  we  (hall  find 
great  benefit  from  bliftering  the  lower  extremities ;  but 
thit  fhould  not  be  done  on  the  firft  invafion  of  the  ma- 
lady. In  addition  to  thefc  direct  mean*  of  diminifliing 
the  inflammatory  action  in  the  head,  the  indirect  effect, 
which  it  produced  by  copious  evacuation*  from  the 
bowel*,  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  purgative*,  it  of  great  im- 
portance, and  fhould  be  carefully  attended  to.  Even 
fVncope  itfelf  hat  been  produced  by  profule  evacuation* 
from  the  inteftinei,  which  implies  the  complete  influence 
over  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  which  fuch  operation* 
produce.  The  free  ufe  of  elaterium,  fcammonv,  gamboge, 
Sec,  therefore,  fhould  be  reforted  to  in  all  cafe*  of  phre- 
nitit ;  and,  if  a  fpontaneout  diarrhoea  fhould  Supervene, 
the  practitioner  will  be  careful  not  to  check  it.  As  in 
all  other  cafes  of  inflammatory  fever,  every  external 
fource  of  excitement  fhould  be  carefully  excluded  *  the 
apartment  fhould  be  cool  and  well  ventilated  ;  the  bed- 
clothes light;  the  drink  aqueous,  cold,  and  acidulated. 

It  Items  fcarccly  neceflary  to  add,  that  naufeatingdofct 
of  antimony,  and  the  frequent  exhibition  of  infufion  of 
digitalis,  are  very  appropriate  auxiliaries  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Cepbalitit. 

a.  Emprefma  otitit,  (Otalgia,  Cullen.)  Ear-ache :  fe- 
vere  pain  in  the  ear ;  tenderneft  upon  preffurc  ;  deafnefs 
or  confuGon  of  found*.  Thit  complaint  it  accompanied 
by  a  fenfe  of  weight  or  tenfion  in  the  internal  ear,  with 
fome  (light  degree  of  fever.  The  treatment  is  the  fame  a* 
Phlegmon  aunt,  (which  fee  p.  130.)  except  that,  when 
it  it  accompanied  with  much  fever,  we  fhould  bleed,  left 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation  fhould  diforganizc  the 
ear.  Otitis  i*  often  a  confequenceof  inflammation  affect- 
ing the  throat  and  eufiachian  tube ;  in  which  cafe  we 
muft  ufe  meafuret  which  might  be  confidered  fomewiut 
active  a*  compared  with  the  fmall  extent  of  the  difeafe, 
that  we  may  prevent  the  clofure  of  the  eustachian  tube ; 
an  accident  productive  of  feriout  inconvenience. 

j.  Emprefma  parotidit,  (Cynanche  parotidea,  Cull. 
Brinks,  Scotliet.  Mumps,  Angtiee.)  Painful  unfuppura- 
live  tumour  of  the  parotid  gland*,  often  extending  to 
the  maxillary  ;  confpicuou*  externally ;  often  accompa- 
nied with  (welling  of  the  tefte*  in  male*,  and  of  the 
tnaramse  in  females.  This  complaint,  which  i*  faid  to 
have  proved  both  epidemic  and  contagious,  comes  on 
with  the  ufual  fymptom*  of  fever,  which  are  foon  after 
attended  with  a  confiderable  tumour  of  the  external 
J  Q  fauce* 
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faucet  and  neck.  This  appears  firft  at  a  glandular  more* 
able  tumour  at  the  comer  of  the  lower  jaw  $  but  the 
fwelling  foon  becomes  uniformly  diffufed  over  a  great 
part  of  the  neck,  fome times  on  one  fide  only,  but  more 
commonly  on  both.  The  fwelling  continues  to  increafe 
till  the  fourth  day  i  but,  from  that  period  it  declines, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  panes  oft"  entirely.  As  the  fwell- 
ing of  the  fauces  recedes,  fome  tumour  affects  the  tcfti- 
cles  in  the  male  fex,  or  the  breads  in  the  female.  Thefe 
tumours  are  fometimes  large,  hard,  and  fomewhat  pain- 
ful ;  but,  in  this  climate,  are  feldom  either  very  painful 
or  of  long  continuance.  The  fever  attending  this  dif- 
eafe it  commonly  flight,  and  recedes  with  the  fwelling 
of  the  fauces;  but  lometimef,  when  the  fwelling  of  the 
tefticle  does  not  fucceed  to  that  of  the  fauces,  or  when  the 
one  or  the  other  has  been  fuddenly  reprefled,  the  fever 
becomes  more  confiderablc,  is  often  attended  with  deli- 
rium, and  has  fometimes  proved  fatal.  As  this  difeafe 
commonly  runs  its  courfe  without  either  dangerous  or 
troublefome  fymptoms,foit  hardly  requires  any  remedies. 
An  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and  avoiding  cold,  are  all 
that  will  be  commonly  neceflary.  But  wlien,  upon  the 
receding  of  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticles  in  males,  or  of 
the  breads  in  females,  the  fever  comes  to  be  confident ble 
and  threatens  an  affection  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring  back  the  fwelling  j 
and,  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate  the 
confequences  of  its  abfence. 

4  Emprefma  parifthmitit,  (Cynanche,  Cult.  Angina, 
Ak8.  Lot.)  Squinancy,  or  quinfy.  Rednefs  and  fwelling 
of  the  fauces  with  painful  and  impeded  deglutition. 
This  fpecies  contains  three  varieties. 

s.  P.  tonfillaris,  or  common  quinfy.  It  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  raucous  membrane  lining  the  throat,  and 
affeaing  efpccially  the  tonfils,  and  fpreading  from  thence 
along  the  velum  and  uvula.  The  difeafe  is  marked  by  a 
rednefs  of  the  parts,  accompanied  by  fwelling,  which  is 
fometimes  considerable,  fo  as  to  render  the  aft  of  f wal- 
lowing painful  and  difficult,  or  even  to  impede  it  almoft 
entirety.  There  is  alfo  a  troublefome  clamminefs  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  with  a  frequent  but  difficult  excre- 
tion of  mucus  |  there  is  often  a  pain  (hooting  into  the 
ear :  the  voice  is  altered,  and  articulation  rendered  in- 
diftinfr.  A  degree  of  fever  is  generally  prefent.  This 
kind  of  quinfy  is  not  contagious.  It  terminates  fre- 
quently by  refolution,  fometimes  by  fuppuration,  but 
hardly  ever  by  gangrene.  The  progrefs  or  the  inflamma- 
tion to  fuppuration,  is  fometimes,  indeed,  very  rapid  ;  at 
other  times  there  are  feveral  fmall  abfeefles,  which  break 
one  after  another,  and  the  difeafe  is  tedious.  Occaflonally 
the  tonfils  become  enlarged  and  hard  after  this  inflam- 
mation, and  remain  fo  for  years.  When  a  large  impof- 
thume  breaks,  there  is  generally  fudden  relief  from  the 
pain,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fwallowing,  and  fpeaking ; 
although  often  no  matter  is  thrown  up,  but  panes  down 
the  cefophagus. 

The  difeafe  is  commonly  traced  to  expofure  to  cold. 
It  affects  the  young  and  (anguine,  and  is  very  liable  to 
return,  in  fome  conftitutions,  upon  the  application  of 
cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  become  almoft  ha- 
bitual. It  occurs,  efpecially  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
vtciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold  frequently  take  place.  The 
inflammation  and  fwelling  often  begin  moil  violently  in 
one  tonfil,  and  afterwards,  abating  in  that,  increafe  in 
the  other.  The  remedies  for  inflammation,  and  the  an- 
tiphlogiftic regimen,  are  to  be  employed  for  the  cure  of 
this  complaint.  It  is  greatly  aggravated  by  heating  diet 
and  ftimulating  medicines.  General  blood-letting  is 
feldom  neceflary;  but  leeches  to  the  neck  and  external 
fauces  are  very  ufeful.  Blifters,  when  early  applied  to  the 
fame  parts,  are  alfo  highly  beneficial,  and  have  often  had 
the  effect  of  curing  by  refolution  a  violent  inflammation 
of  the  throat.  When  fuppuration  is  begun,  they  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Purgatives,  repeated  occahonally,  are  of  ef- 
fential  benefit.   The  inflammation  is  often  relieved  by 


topical  refrigerants,  particularly  acids ;  bence  the  ufe  of 
gargles  containing  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  the  mineral 
acids,  and  rendered  palatable  by  means  of  honey  or  fy  • 
rup.  Thefe  acids  moreover  coagulate  the  mucus  which 
adheres  about  the  parts,  and  cleanfe  the  pafliges.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  no  application  has  afforded  more 
relief  than  the  vapour  of  warm  water  received  into  the 
fauces  by  means  of  Mudge's  inhaler. 

(?.  P.  maligna  i  crimfon  rednefs  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  fauces  and  tonfils  i  ulcerations  covered  with 
mucous  and  fpreading  (loughs,  of  an  afh  or  whitifh  hue  j 
fever  a  typhus.  This  difeafe  is  of  great  danger  and  im- 
portance. We  give  the  following  account  of  its  nature 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Parr.  It  attacks  like  a  flight  in- 
flammatory fore  throat,  though  fometimes  only  a  languor 
inddioufly  creeps  on,  with  a  little  difficulty  of  fwallow- 
ing ;  and,  in  the  worft  cafes,  even  this  is  abfent.  The 
ftrength,  however,  rapidly  finks,  the  features  fall,  a  ghalt- 
ly  palenefs  comes  on,  and  death  quickly  follows.  In 
(lighter  kinds,  the  courfe  is  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  inflammatory  fpecies,  though  feemingly  (light, 
with  alternate  chills  and  beats,  pain  in  the  bead,  &c.  till 
the  debility  appears,  when  every  other  had  fymptoin  im- 
mediately follows.  Every  fore  throat  (bould,  therefore, 
be  carefully  examined. 

In  the  moft  active  inflammations  of  the  throat,  white 
fprckt  will  fometimes  appear  on  the  velum  pendulum  or 
tonfils.  If  the  inflammation  is  florid,  the  conttitutiou 
robuft,  and  the  pulfe  firm,  thefe  fpots  may  be  difregard- 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  in  fome  inftances  ot  the  moft  ma- 
lignant kind,  no  (loughs  can  be  obferved.  The  diftinc- 
tion  muft  be  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  inflammation. 
In  tbe  true  malignant  fore  throat,  the  colour  approaches 
rather  to  the  crimfon  and  the  pink  than  the  red  j  and 
fometimes  a  (hade  of  brown,  not  far  dilUnt  from  the  cin- 
namon, is  mixed.  The  pain  in  fwallowing  is  flight  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  ;  languor,  lift- 
leffnefs,  and  indifference,  are  very  confpicuous  j  and  tbe 
features  difplay  tbe  fame  want  of  fulnefs  and  tone:  the 
eyes  are  red  and  watery.  At  this  time  the  pulfe  will  be 
fometimes  apparently  ftrong,  but  a  (light  attention  fhows 
that  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke  is  apparent  only :  it  throbs 
with  a  kind  of  convulfive  weaknefs,  rather  than  beat* 
with  a  fteady  firmnefs.  The  tongue  grows  brown,  the 
breath  ofFenfive ;  and  delirium,  at  night,  comes  on ;  by 
day,  a  wandering  is  only  obfcrvable.  When  there  are 
(loughs  on  the  throat,  the  edges  are  of  a  dark  pink  red ; 
they  are  obferved  to  cover,  and  fotoetimes  they  conceal, 
a  confiderable  lofs  of  fubftance  -.  they  enlarge,  become 
deeper,  and  the  edges  black.  An  ichor,  or  a  thin  acrid 
matter,  is  difebarged  from  tbe  note  or  ears  the  (tools 
are  thin  and  highly  oflenfive.  The  fever  is  faid  to  remit 
in  the  morning,  but  the  reroiffion  is  inconfiderable,  and 
will  never  affift  in  the  diftinction,  though  it  will  fome- 
times lead  to  an  infidious  fecurity.  Sometimes,  from  tbe 
beginning,  exanthemata  appear  ;  and  the  putrid  fore 
throat  is  frequently,  if  not  conftantly,  an  attendant  on 
Scarlatina  :  thefe  foon  affurae  a  darker  hue,  and  appear 
livid.  The  breath  in  the  earlier  periods  is  not  affected,, 
but  a  wheezing  noife  fupervenes  if  neglected  ;  and  this, 
in  the  worft  kinds,  is  fuccerded  by  a  (brill  barking  found. 
It  evidently  arifes  from  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
extending  to  the  larynx,  and  is  generally  a  fatal  fymp- 
tom.  The  eruptions  have  been  erroneoufly  defcribed  as 
favourable  and  critical.  In  a  difeafe  which  runs  its 
courfe  generally  in  lefs  than  five,  always  in  feven  days, no 
prognostic  is  to  be  depended  on  but  a  more  florid  appear- 
ance in  the  throat,  and  a  more  healthy  afpect  of  the  edge* 
of  the  fores. 

Tbe  difeafe  is  epidemic,  and  attacks  the  active  and 
robuft  as  well  as  the  infirm.  The  treatment  muft  in  its 
early  ftages  be  (Irictly  antiphlogiftic  j  but  it  is  faid  that, 
when  the  doughs  are  formed,  fuch  meafures  are  injurious. 
It  feems  to  us,  however,  that  in  this  refpefl  we  (bould 
be  guided  by  the  date  of  the  pulfe,  &c.  rather  than  adopt 

a  line 
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a  line  of  practice  founded  on  the  name  of  the  difeafe. 
ln  fact,  as  we  (hall  (how  when  fpeaking  of  Gangrene  in 
general,  we  muft  Sometimes  Simulate  by  baric  and  wine, 
and  fbmetimesact  the  reverie  by  bleeding  and  purgatives, 
when  we  want  to  produce  the  expulfion  of  (Toughs. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  malady,  when  ftimulation 
is  required,  we  certainly  meet  with  much  fuccefs  by  fol- 
lowing the  prafl  ice  tbus  detailed  by  Parr.  After  laxatives, 
the  bark  is  to  be  given  in  active  dofes,  with  aromatics. 
Hilf  a  dram  o.f  the  bark,  with  ten  grains  of  aromatic 
f pices,  fliould  be  exhibited  every  two  hours.  If  it  fcems 
to  produce  ftrictures  on  the  (kin,  and  rigour,  five  or  fix 
grains  of  camphor,  and  three  or  four  of  James's  powder, 
combined  with  a  little  opium,  (hould  be  added  to  each 
dofe.  Thefe  may  be  warned  down  with  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  fbarply  acidulated  with  either  of  the  mine- 
ral acids.  Dr.  Parr  however  remarks,  that  in  this  dif- 
eafe the  bark  feldom  difagrees.  The  action  of  thefe  re- 
medies is  greatly  alfifted  by  diet  and  gargles.  Port-wine 
fliould  be  given  freely  ;  it  (hould  indeed  enter  into  every 
part  of  the  food,  and  be  drunk  alone,  cold.  Even  deep 
is  lefs  neceflary  than  bark  and  port- wine;  and,  (hould  it 
continue  above  three  hours,  the  patient  muft  be  awak- 
ened, for  the  lofs  of  time  cannot  be  regained.  The 
quantity  of  the  medicine  and  the  wine  muft  be  regulated 
by  the  effect.  If  we  gain  nothing  in  the  firft  thirty-fix 
hours,  we  may  depend  on  a  fatal  event  i  if  we  lofe  ground 
in  twenty-four,  our  hopes  will  be  inconfiderablc.  We 
have  known  women  unaccuftomed  to  wine  drink  two 
bottles  within  twenty-four  hours,  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night. The  gargles  fliould  be  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of 
bark,  very  (barp)y  acidulated  with  mineral  acids  or  with 
the  (trongeft  Cayenne  vinegar,  or  Come  Cayenne  in  fub- 
fiance  fliould  be  added  ;  and  they  (hould  be  frequently 
ufed,  or,  as  the  patient  is  languid,  injected  with  a  fy- 
ringe.  Pepper-corns  conftantly  bitten,  and  the  faliva 
fwallowed,  we  have  often  found  highly  ufeful. 

"  Thefe  are  the  appearances,  and  fuch  the  practice,  in 
the  more  violent  attacks  of  the  complaint ;  and  we  have 
never  feen  an  inftance  of  it,  when  taken  early  and  treated 
in  this  manner,  in  aconftitution  moderately  ftrong,  prov- 
ing fatal.  The  fame  plan,  lefs  actively  purfued,  is  adap- 
ted to  the  milder  kinds.  But  even  the  niildeft  (hould 
not  be  treated  with  indifference-" 

y.  P.  pharyngea :  rednefs  florid,  and  efpecially  at  the 
lower  part  of  t be  fauces ;  deglutition  extremely  difficult 
and  painful  |  fever  a  cauma.  This  appear*  to  be  the  fame 
difeafe  as  the  firft  variety,  except  that  it  is  fcated  lower 
down  in  the  throat. 

5.  Emprefma  bronchitis,  (Cynanche  trachealis,  Cull.) 
Croup.  Breathing  lonorous  and  Airt'ocative,  voice  h.irfti ; 
ringing  cough  ;  fever  a  cauma.  The  term  broncMtii  is  by 
Dr.  Good  confined  to  that  peculiar  and  violent  inflam- 
mation which  is  moft  appropriately  termed  by  medical 
men  in  general  latyn^ilu,  as  the  latter  term  exprefTet 
the  feat  of  the  affection  much  better  than  bronchitis ; 
and,  at  bronchitis  is  now  properly  ufed  to  defignate 
thofe  complaints  which  will  be  detailed  under  the  genus 
Catarrh,  we  (hall  ufe  the  term  laryngitis  in  the  following 
description. 

Laryngitis,  then,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  to  which  parts,  however, 
it  is  feldom  confined,  but  extends  downwards  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi*.  It  affects  per  for.  s  of 
all  ages,  but  is  moft  formidable  when  it  occurs  to  chil- 
dren, in  whom  it  is  (aid,  from  thenarrownefs  of  the  aerial 
aperture,  the  internal  thickening  of  the  parietetof  the 
tube  foon  produces  fuffocation.  It  feems  however,  from 
the  firmnefs  of  the  coagulum  thrown  out,  that  the  in- 
flammation in  croup  is  of  the  moft  exceflive  kind,  fo  that 
death  might  be  accounted  for  independently  of  the 
fnullnefs  of  the  glottis. 

The  complaint  foraetimes  runs  its  courfe  in  twenty- 
four,  thirty-fix,  or  forty- eight,  hours  $  more  commonly 
it  continues  a  few  days.   Occasionally  the  peculiar  noile 
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which  is  the  pathognomonic  fign  of  croup,  attends  on 
flight  inflammations  of  the  bronchia?  ana  larynx,  but 
the  complaint  is  then  of  a  Somewhat  prolonged  duration. 

Laryngitis  is  often  aeon fequence of  the  fpreading  of 
true  bronchial  inflammation  ;  and  fome times  the  one  al- 
ternates with  the  other.  The  croup  generally  begins 
with  a  (hort  dry  cough,  wheezing,  and  other  catarrhal 
fymptoms.  Soon  the  wheezing  becomes  more  obferva- 
ble,  the  cough  more  troublefome,  and  marked  by  a  pe- 
culiar fhrill  found  ;  the  refpiration  is  performed  with  a 
wheezing  or  croaking  noife,  and  at  length  grows  very 
diftrefling  and  laborious.  At  the  beginning,  or  in  (lighter 
cales,  the  found  of  infpiration  re  fern  bled  the  patting  of 
air  through  a  piece  of  muflin  ;  afterwards  it  was  as  if  the 
noife  came  from  a  brazen  tube.  The  cough  was  attended 
with  a  peculiar  (hrill  found,  even  at  an  early  period  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  voice,  where  there  was  not 
a  perfect  hoarfenefs.  Dr.  Home  defcribes  it  "  vox  inftar 
cantus  galli."  It  has  been  compared  to  the  noife  which 
a  fowl  makes  when  caught  in  the  hand.  This  peculiar- 
ity, however,  is  not  eafily  exprefTed  by  words,  but  a 
knowledge  of  it  is  readily  acquired  by  observation. 

By  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  on  the  third  day,  fome- 
tinies (boner,  fymptoms  of  affection  of  the  fyflem  take 
place,  as  white  tongue,  third,  increafed  heat,  and  fre- 
quent pulle ;  and  the  difeafe  advances  rapidly,  not 
merely  from  violent  general  affection,  but  from  the  in- 
fluence which  it  has  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration ;  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  becoming  now  very  diftrefling,  the 
countenance  being  often  fluthed,  and  great  inquietude 
and  a  continual  inclination  to  change  from  place  to 
place  Supervening.  The  child  at  the  fame  time  eagerly 
puts  its  fingers  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to  pull  away  fome- 
thing  which  flicks  in  the  paflage.  All  the  fymptoms  are 
increafed  during  the  night,  throughout  the  difeafe. 

A  change  now  takes  placet  and,  the  inflammation 
terminating  in  effufion,  the  paflage  of  the  air  becomes 
obstructed  by  vifcid  matter  in  the  trachea,  fome  of  which 
is  occafionally  thrown  up  by  coughing  or  retching. 
Occafionally  alfo,  portions  of  a  film  or  membrane,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  are  thrown  up  by  the  fame  painful 
exertions ;  and  the  efforts  made  to  diflodge  it  are  often 
fo  diftrefling,  that  the  child  appears  to  be  alrooft  in  a 
date  of  ftrangulation.  This  is  Succeeded  by  an  abate- 
ment of  all  the  fymptoms,  until  a  frclh  quantity  of  the 
fame  fubftance  is  formed,  when  the  diftrefs  recurs  as  be- 
fore. In  many  cafes,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  ap- 
pearance of  fuffocation  are  increafed  by  paroxysms,  fo  as 
to  pecafion  extreme  anxiety  and  inquietude.  And  in 
other  cafes  the  difeafe,  after  continuing  fome  time,  ap- 
pears fuddenly  alleviated  :  the  breathing  is  free ;  cheer- 
fulnefs,  appetite,  and  a  difpofition  to  amufement,  take 
place.  But  a  change  for  the  worfe  comes  on  as  fuddenly, 
and  death  enfues ;  the  livid  and  fwelled  face,  and  con- 
vulfive  druggies,  giving  the  little  patient  every  appear- 
ance of  one  actually  ftrangled.  When  the  internal  fau- 
ces are  viewed,  as  Dr.  Cullen  has  obferved,  they  are 
fometimes  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation;  but 
frequently  a  rednefs  and  (welling  appear.  But  it  is 
commonly  remarked  that  moft  of  the  cafes  which  occur 
in  the  winter  are  attended  with  inflammation  and  fwell- 
ing  of  the  tonfils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati; 
and  frequently  large  films  of  a  white  fubftance  are 
formed  on  the  tonfils. 

Croup  moft  commonly  attacks  children  during  the 
three  firft  years  after  weaning.  It  rarely  occurs  before 
three  months,  or  after  ten  years.  It  is  often  infidious 
in  its  approach;  the  child  having  only  a  flight  cough  or 
hoarfenefs,  with  little  fever  or  ill  feeling. 

The  treatment  of  croup  is  that  of  inflammation  in  its 
moft  acute  and  violent  form,  and  in  a  fituation  where  its 
continuance  threatens  Speedy  death.  On  this  account, 
the  inflammation  inuft  be  Subdued  at  all  rifles;  and -no 
fear  of  the  confluences,  (hould  arreft  the  vigour  of  the 
practitioner.   A  very  large  general  bleeding,  followed 
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by  the  application  of  a  great  number  of  leeches  to  the 
edges  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to  tbe  fides  of  the  neck, 
carefully  avoiding  the  trachea,  are  the  firft  mean*  to  be 
ufed.  The  knowledge  of  the  powerful  efficacy  which 
mercury  pofTefles  of  checking  in  fome  cafes  the  deposi- 
tion of  coagulating;  lymph  (though  we  cannot  explain 
its  modus  operandi),  furnilhes  us  with  another  remedy 
of  fcarcelv  lefi  importance.  Calomel  may  be  given  in 
dofes  of  four  or  five  grains  every  hour,  combined  with 
jult  fo  much  opium  as  will  prevent  it  from  parting  off  by 
the  bowels.  Thefe  dofes  are  applied  to  children  of  three 
or  four  years  of  age  ;  they  may  be  greatly  increafed  when 
required.  Along  frith  thefe  meafures  the  common  means 
of  counter-irritation  may  be  advantageoufly  ufed,  as 
for  inftance  the  hot-bath  and  bliftering  remote  parts. 
Sliders  on  the  neck  feem  to  us  to  be  attended  with  very 
bad  effects  in  the  early  period  of  the  difeafe. 

When  fuftbeation  is  threatened,  or  perhaps  in  fome 
remarkable  cafes  after  it  has  occurred,  we  may  perform 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

6.  Emprefma  pneumonitis,  (Pneumonia  perineumo- 
nia,  CtUl.)  Peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  i 
obtufe  pain  in  the  chert  ;  conftant  difficulty  of  re fp> ra- 
tion, alleviated  by  an  erect  pofition  ;  tumid  purple  face 
or  lips  ;  cough,  generally  moid,  often  bloody  f  pulfe 
ufually  foft.  Dr.  Good  makes  three  varieties  of  Pneu- 
monitis. 

m.  Pn.  vera :  the  fever  a  cauma ;  pain  fevere,  little 
expectoration  in  the  beginning. 

C.  Pn.  maligna  :  fever  a  fynoehua  or  typhus.  The  de- 
bility fo  extreme  from  an  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  that 
the  pulfe  ceafes  on  the  preflure  of  the  finger;  and  the 
vafcular  action  is  too  weak  to  accomplish  expectoration. 
Often  epidemic. 

y.  Pn.  notha:  great  fecretion  and  exploration,  with 
a  mild  cauma.  Probably  in  many  inftances  a  catarrhal 
affeftion  :  chiefly  occurring  in  advanced  life,  or  in  thofe 
who  have  weakened  their  couftitutions  by  excefles. 

We  mail  treat  tbe  firft  two  varieties  together,  as  tbe 
latter  appears  to  be  merely  a  conference  of  tbe  former, 
and  to  Hand  to  it  in  the  lame  relation  as  typhus  does  to 
inflammatory  fever)  i.e.  merely  as  the  effect  of  previous 
inflammatory  action.  The  third  variety,  which  is  pro- 
perly bronchitis,  is  referred  to  Catarrhus. 

Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  to 
which  for  the  prefeiit  we  confirm  our  attention,  is  feldom 
a  folitary  affection,  the  pleura  being  in  general  affected 
along  with  it  i  and  it  is  occafionally  accompanied  with 
catarrhus. 

Pneumonitis  comes  on  with  an  obtufe  pain  in  the  cheft 
or  fide,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly  in  a 
recumbent  pofition,  or  when  lying  on  the  fide  affected,) 
together  with  a  cough,  drynefs  of  the  (kin,  heat,  anxiety, 
and  thirft.  At  the  firft  commencement  of  the  difeafe  the 
pulfe  is  ufually  full,  flrong,  hard,  and  frequent  \  but  in 
a  more  advanced  ftage  it  is  commonly  weak,  foft,  and 
often  irregular.  In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is  frequent- 
ly dry  and  without  expectoration  \  but  in  fome  cafes  it 
is  moift  eVen  from  the  firft,  and  the  matter  fpit  up  is  va- 
rious both  in  colour  and  confidence,  and  is  often  ftreaked 
with  blood.  The  countenance  is  generally  fluJheri  5  the 
noftrils  are  much  dilated  before  each  refpiration  j  the 
patient  ufually  breathes  with  the  diaphragm  principally, 
but  not  fo  exdufively  as  in  Pleuritis.  In  the  more  fe- 
vere Pneumonitis,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  at  all  times 
themoft  dangerous  fymptom,  becomes  increafed,  and  is 
often  attended  with  moreorlefs  general,  deep,  livid,  or 
even  dark,  fuffuubn  of  the  countenance,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  tumidity,  but  little  heat.  There  is  alfo  great 
anxiety  in  the  expreflion.  The  noftrils  are  widely  dila- 
ted, and  lharply  depreflcd  above  their  lobes,  juft  before 
and  during  infpiration.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to 
fit  up  in  bed.  There  are  vertigo  and  pain  of  the  head. 
The  refpiration  is  attended  with  great  labour,  op  predion, 
and  generally  with  a  rattling  ooiTe  :  on  infpiration,  the 


bottom  part  of  tbe  Aernuih  is  often  drawn  forcibly  and 
quickly  towards  tbe  fpine,  tbe  upper  ribs  railed,  and  the 
abdomen  protruded  ;  on  expiration,  thefe  movements 
are  reverfed.  Sometimes  the  pomurn  adami  defcends  on 
infpiration  ;  fometimes  tbe  (boulders  are  much  elevated. 

Speaking  is  very  difficult.  The  COUgh  occurs  in  painful 
opprefEve  fits,  and  raifes  various  expectoration ;  this  is 
however  generally  copious  and  mucous,  fometimes 
tinged  with  blood.  The  hands  are  cool,  and  livid,  and 
the  pulfe  frequent.  , 

It  the  actual  inflammation  or  engorgement  of  tbe 
lungs  does  not  caufe  death,  a  favourable  termination  is 
effected  by  the  occurrence  of  copious  fecretion,  both 
from  the  nervous  lining  and  the  ferous  inveftment  of  the 
lungs;  though  it  muft  be  concerted  that  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  often  fubfides  by  mere  resolution,  where  bleed- 
ing is  actually  employed.  And  moreover  the  eftablifh- 
went  of  each  of  thefe  fecretions,  when  in  excefs,  pro- 
duces other  and  fatal  difeafes,  as  empyema  and  chronic 
catarrh.  Another  termination  of  Pneumonitis,  is  fop- 
puration  of  its  fubftance,  or  Apoftema  vomica. 

Before  we  fpeak  of  tbe  treatment  of  pneumonitis,  we 
fhall  detail  the  fymptoms  of  the  next  fpecies. 

7.  Emprefma  pleuritis,  or  pleurify  :  acute  pain  in  tbe 
cheft  j  increafed  during  infpiration ;  difficulty  of  lying 
on  one  fide;  hard  pulfe  i  wort  diftrefling  cough.  Dr. 
Good  gives  three  varieties. 

m.  PI.  vera  1  fever  a  cauma ;  pain  felt  chiefly  on  one 
fide.  Tbe  inflammation,  in  this  cafe,  commences  in  that 
fide  of  tbe  membrane  which  lines  the  ribs  \  though  of- 
ten communicated  to  the  contiguous  portion  wbich  co- 
vers tbe  lungs. 

C.  PI.  mediaftina  s  heavy  pain  in  the  middle  of  the 
fternum,  defending  towards  its  ennform  cartilage  1  with 
great  anxiety. 

y.  PI.  diapbragmatica  1  painful  conduction  around 
tbe  praccordi*}  fntall,  quick,  and  laborious,  breathing. 

Pleurify  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  fide,  which 
is  much  increafed  by  making  a  full  infpiration,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  flufhing  in  the  face,  increafed  heat  over 
the  whole  body,  rigors,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  fide 
affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  nautea;  and  the 
pulfe  is  bard,  ftrdng,  and  frequent,  and  vibrates  under 
the  finger  when  prefled  upon,  not  unlike  the  tenfe  firing 
of  a  mufical  inftrument.  Tbe  blood  exhibits  tbe  thick 
fizy  or  bu fly  coat  on  its  furface  in  a  high  degree. 

We  fee  in  this  complaint  an  expreflion  of  f'uffering  on 
tbe  countenance,  and  a  ftate  of  general  contraction  of 
the  features.  The  noftrils  are  acute  and  drawn  a  little 
upwards,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  ring  of  a  pearly  white. 
They  are  moved  rapidly  by  tbe  alternate  acts  of  refpira- 
tion, being  dilated  quickly  Juft  before  each  infpiration. 
There  is  often  a  circumfcriberl  or  partial  flufh  of  tbe 
cbeeks,  which  generally  terminates  abruptly,  efpccially 
towards  the  nofe.  The  patient  cannot,  in  general,  lie 
on  the  pained  fide  or  part ;  and  be  choofes  a  particular 
pofition,  which  is  preferved  unchanged  ;  any  motion  of 
the  body  feetns  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  the  cheft.  The 
refpiration  is  frequent,  quick,  and  fhort,  and  often  per- 
formed eictvfivety  the  diaphragm,  th$  tktfl  bring  motion- 
Uji.  If  a  deep  infpiration  be  attempted,  it  induces  fharp 
pain,  and  is,  with  the  calling  out  from  this  pain,  imme- 
diately checked  and  fuppreffed  by  the  patient.  The 
cough  is  alfo  checked,  and  is,  at  firft,  fhort  and  dry,  and 
attended  with  fharp  pain.  The  patient  fpeaks  in  a  low 
tone,  and  in  fhort  leotences.  Tbe  pulfe  is  rather  fre- 
quent and  fharp,  fometimes  lefs  affected  than  might  be 
expected.  The  pain  is  fituated  in  various  parts  of  the 
cheft  i  generally  on  one  fide,  or  under  the  fternum  j 
fometimes  under  the  fcapula,  or  at  tbe  back. 

Pleuritis  terminates  fatally  by  implicating  in  in- 
flammatory action  the  vifecra  it  invefts,  by  fpreading  to 
other  ferous  membranes,  or  by  effuiion,  adhefion,  Sec. 
the  cojifequence  of  inflammation  when  it  attacks  ferous 
membranes.  Adbcfiona  are  very  frequently  formed  with- 
out 
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out  material  inconvenience  to  the  patient;  and  no 
doubt  increafed  effufion  fometimes  occurs  without  any 
ill  effcft.  The  lungs,  the  pericardium,  and  heart,  com- 
monly become  involved  in  the  morbid  action,  when  death 
occurs  in  pleuritic  complaint*. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation,  whether  feated  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lung*  or  the  pleura,  i*  fimilar.  The 
remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon  ii  blood- let  tin/;, 
freely  and  early  employed.  The  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
muft  of  courfe  be  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe, and  the  Strength  of  the  patient'*  conflitution,  and 
ought  generally  to  be  it  large  as  this  laft  circumftance 
will  allow.  The  remiflion  of  the  pain  and  the  relief  of 
the  refpiration,  during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may 
limit  the  quantity  to  be  then  drawn  ;  but,  if  thefc  fymp- 
toms  of  relief  do  not  appear,  the  bleeding  mould  be  con- 
tinued until  fome  degree  of  ficknefs  and  faintnefs,  the 
Signs  of  approaching  fy  ncope,  come  on.  This  direction  i* 
a*  old  a*  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  It  will  often  hap- 
pen, that  one  bleeding,  however  copious,  will  not  prove 
a  cure  for  the  difeafe  :  for,  although  the  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  may  be  much  relieved  by  the  firlt 
bleeding,  thefe  lymptom*  very  frequently  recur  after  a 
fliort  interval,  and  olten  with  as  much  violence  as  before. 
In  the  event  of  fuch  recurrence,  the  bleeding  mull  be 
repeated,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day,  and  perhaps 
to  the  lame  quantity  as  before.  Sometimes  the  fecond 
bleeding  may  be  larger  than  the  firft.  There  arc  perfons 
who  are  conftitutionally  liable  to  faint  even  upon  a  fmall 
bleeding;  and,  in  fuch  perfons,  this  may  prevent  the 
drawing  of  fo  much  blood  at  firft  as  a  pneumonic  in- 
flammation may  requires  but,  as  the  fame  perfons  are 
frequently  found  to  bear  fubfequent  bleedings  better 
than  the  firft,  thefe  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  which 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  demand.  For  it  is 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms,  that  the  bleed- 
ings mull  he  determined  to  be  repeated;  and  they  will 
he  more  effectual)  when  employed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
firft  three  days,  than  afterwards:  but  they  are  not  to  be 
omitted,  although  four  or  five  days  may  have  elapfed 
before  the  phyfician  is  called  in  ;  nay,  if  there  be  a  re- 
currence of  the  urgent  fymptoms,  as  defcribed  above, 
the  bleeding  (hould  be  repeated  at  any  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe, efpecially  within  the  firft  fortnight,  and  even  after- 
wards, if  a  tendency  to  fuppur.it ion  be  not  evident,  or 
if,  after  an  apparent  folution,  the  difeafe  {ball  have  again 
returned. 

There  is  in  peripneumony,  as  in  fome  other  acute  in- 
flammations, a  ftate  of  pulfeoccaflonally  recurring,  which, 
to  an  inexperienced  practitioner,  appears  to  contra-indi- 
cate  the  uSe  of  the  lancet ;  it  is  foft,  and  fmall,  or  what 
has  been  called  an  opprcfTed  pulfe  ;  but  it  rife«,  and  be- 
come* fuller  and  larger,  after  blood-letting.  Under  fuch 
circumftances,  the  propriety  of  the  blood-letting  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  urgency  of  the  other  fymptoms, 
efpecially  of  the  iti^culty  of  breathing.  In  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, a  pulfe  that  is  irregular, and  beats  with  confulcrable 
intermiffions,  in  peripneumony,  will  become  regular 
after  the  relief  of  blood-letting ;  and  fuch  a  ftate  of  pulfe, 
therefore,  when  the  pneumonic  fymptoms  are  urgent,  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  contra-indicating,  but  as  more 
ftrongly  demanding,  the  ufe  of  the  lancet. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  from 
the  arm,  fome  blood  may  be  dill  taken  locally,  by  means 
of  cupping.  This  local  blood-letting  will  be  particu- 
larly proper,  when  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of 
pain,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  becomes 
the  urgent  fymptom.  After  this,  a  large  bliftcr  mould 
he  applied  over  the  thorax  or  fide,  according  to  the  feat 
of  the  pain,  and  the  abltinent  and  cooling  regimen  rigo- 
roufly  enforced. 

Some  practitioners, apparently  upon  theoretical  grounds, 
have  objected  to  the  ufe  of  ptf^uiixet,  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  evacuation  which  they  occalion  may  tend 
to  fupprefs  the  expectoration  :  but,  in  the  vigour  of  the 
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patient  and  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  an  apprehenfion  is  abfo- 
lutely  groundlefs.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  hy  cooling  purgatives,  conduces,  like 
the  blood-letting,  to  diminifh  the  local  and  general  in- 
flammatory action.  In  the  turgid  and  loaded  ftate  of  the 
lungs,  the  (training  of  rtmitini;  is  likely  to  be  productive 
of  mit'ehief,  and  can  anfwer  no  ufeful  purpofe  ;  but  the 
practice  of  exhibiting  naufcati*g  medicines  is  huh'v 
proper.  Of  thefe,  antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  combined 
with  digitalis,  are  the  molt  common.  The  lalt  medicine 
is  alio  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  carlielt  ftages  of  the 
difeafe,  to  reprefs  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe. 

Though  it  has  not  been  our  cnltoin,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  article,  to  enter  particularly  into  necrotomy, 
becaufe  we  wished  to  be  the  more  full  on  the  action*  and 
diforders  which  lead  to  fatal  difeafe*,  rather  than  to  detail 
irremediable  conditions;  yet  we  cannot  avoid  tranferi- 
bing  from  the  judicious  Laenncc,  his  account  of  the  ap- 
pearance on  diffeftion  which  the  inflamed  pleura  exhibits. 
The  minutix  of  pathological  anatomy  are  fufliciently 
important  in  regard  to  the  obfeure  difeafes  of  the  chelf, 
to  warrant  this  deviation  from  the  general  tenor  of  our 
labours. 

The  anatomical  character  of  acute  pleurify,  like  that 
of  the  inflammation  of  all  ferous  membranes,  is  rednefs 
of  the  part  affected.  This  rednefs  is  in  fome  fort  punc- 
tuated, and  looks  as  if  one  had  traced  with  a  pencil  upon 
the  pleura  an  infinity  of  fmall  bloody  fpots  of  very  irre- 
gular figure,  and  very  clofe  to  one  another.  Thefe  red 
points  occupy  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  membrane,  and 
leave  fmall  intermediate  portion*  retaining  the  natural 
white  colour.  This  punctuated  appearance  is  unquef- 
tionably  a  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  not  at  all 
attributable,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  to  the  partial  disap- 
pearance of  the  rednefs  after  death.  Befides  this  parti- 
cular rednefs,  and  even  in  thofe  inltances  where  iris  very 
inconsiderable,  we  always  find  the  Superficial  blood- vef- 
fels  of  the  pleura  redder,  more  distinct,  and  more  diften- 
ded,  than  in  the  natural  ftate. 

M.  La;nnec  never  could  clearly  make  out  a  diftinct 
thickening  of  the  pleura  in  thefe  cafes.  Such  fuppofed 
thickeningj  he  thinks,  has  been  either  an  extenfive  con- 
geries of  miliary  tubercles  on  the  outer  or  inner  fur  face 
of  the  pleura ;  or  a  cartilaginous  incruftation  on  the 
parts  covered  by  it;  or,  laftly,  falfe  membranes,  more  or 
lefs  denfe,  adherent  to  its  internal  furface. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  extravafation  on  its  internal  furface,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fpecies  of  fuppuration  proper  to  fe- 
rous membranes.  This  extravafation  appears  to  com- 
mence with  the  inflammation  itfclf.  1 1  conhfts  of  two  very 
different  matters.  The  one,  of  a  firmer  femi-concrete 
confidence,  is  ufually  termed/«//«rme<»6«-Bij*,orcoagulible 
lymph;  the  other,  very  thin  and  watery,  is  called, jerojity, 
or  fero-purulcnt  effufion.  Both  of  thefe  exhibit  great  va- 
riation of  character.  The  fal/c  mrmltrane  confilts  of  a 
yellowifh-whitc,  opake,  or  femi-tranfparent,  matter,  va- 
rying from  the  confidence  of  thick  pus  to  that  of  boiled 
white  of  egg,  or  of  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood.  This 
fubflance  forms  a  complete  incruftation  (where  the  in- 
flammation is  general)  over  the  pleura  coftalis  and  pleura 
pulmonalis.  Thefe  two  fheets  of  pleura  are  fometimes 
united  by  bands  of  the  fame  membrane,  extending  from 
the  one  to  theother,  through  the  ferou*  fluid  cffulcd  into 
the  cavity.  Thefe  membranous  exudations  vary  in  thick- 
nefs, from  half  a  line  to  two  lines  ;  fometimes  exhibiting 
a  kind  of  reticulated  Structure;  at  others,  appearing 
Studded  or  granulated  with  fmall  irregular  tubercles. 
Thele  membranes  are  fometimes  detached  and  found 
floating  in  the  ferofity.  The  ftroui  tffufio*  is  commonly 
of  a  lemon,  or  light-yellow,  colour,  transparent  or  night- 
ly fiocculenr,  relcmbling  unftrained  whey  ;  an  effufion 
common  to  all  the  ferous  membranes  in  the  body.  In 
fome  cafes,  this  effufion  is  of  a  very  deep  tawny  colour, 
ruddy,  and  evidently  mixed  with  blood  ;  Sometime*,  in- 
3  R  deed, 
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deed,  quite  bloody.  The  portions  of  pleura  fituated  be- 
neath Ir.llc  membrane*,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  are  much 
redder  t  ban  in  the  mod  acute  recent  inflammation,  owing, 
as  Lienncc  thinks,  to  a  fecondary  inflammation  fuper- 
venin^at  a  larcr  period  than  the  formation  of  the  talfe 
membranes.  The  elfof'ed  fluid  is  generally  without  talte 
t*r  fir.eli  in  acute  pleurify.  The  relative  proportions  be- 
tween the  eft'ufed  ienim  and  albuminous  concretions,  is 
not  at  nil  fixed.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  more  violent 
the  inflammation,  the  more  extenfive  and  thick  is  the 
it. en  branous  exudation.  In  weak  leuco-phle^matic  fob- 
jeet.;,  cn  the  contrary,  we  find  a  great  quantity  of  lim- 
pid Icroir,  with  a  fniall  portion  of  thin  membrane  often 
floating  in  it.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  pleurify  feems  to  pal's 
infenfiblv  into  hydrothorax,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  cafe,  M. 
Laennec  obferves,  to  find  the  contiguous  furf.ices  of  the 
pleura  united,  without  previous  etfufion  of. fluid,  lince 
the  ab.'brption  of  the  fluid  is  the  firft  Itcp  in  the  fanative 
procefs.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  on  finding  thofc 
oid  ndhefions  of  the  lungs  to  the  fides,  that  there  exift- 
ed.  in  the  acute  ft.igc  of  the  difeafe,  an  effufed  fluid  j  for, 
when  pptienrs  happen  to  die  in  that  flage,  we  almoft  inva- 
riably rind  an  effulion.  The  following  paiTage  will  con- 
vey a  clear  idea  of  the  fanative  procefs  in  pleurify,  and 
the  organization  of  the  cxtravifatcd  fubflances- 

It  is  the  character  of  the/o//«  mctutrants  produced  in 
pleurify  to  be  changed  into  cellular  fubftance,  or  rather 
into  a  true  ferous  tnTue  like  that  of  the  pleura;  aod  this 
is  t;:e  natural  progrefs  of  the  procefs  when  left  quite  un- 
riifturbed.  This  change  is  produced  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  fr'cut  ffi'iifiui  which  accompanied  the 
membranous  exudation  it  ablbrbed,  the  comprefled  lung 
expand;,  and  the  falle  membranes  inventing  it  and  the 
coital  pleura  become  united  into  one  fubfUnce.  By  and 
by,  this  fubltjnce  becomes  divided  into  layers  pretty 
thick  and  opaque,  which  are  feparated  by  a  very  finail 
portion  of  ferofity.  About  this  time  blood-veff'els  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  in  it,  the  firft  rudiments  of 
which  have  the  afpect  o»  irregular  lines  of  blood,  much 
larger  than  the  veflels  which  are  to  take  their  place. 
The  blood  feems  as  if  it  had  been  forced  into  the  lub- 
flance  of  the  falfe  membrane  by  a  ftrong  injection  j  and 
we  rind  the  correfponding  portions  of  the  pleura  redder 
than  elfewbere,  and  as  it  were  fpotted  with  blood.  After 
a  time,  the  pfcudo-membranous  layers  become  thinner 
and  lef;  opaque  j  the  lines  of  blood  affume  a  cylindrical 
fhape,  n;id  ramify  in  the  manner  of  blood-vclTels,  but  Dill 
prclci  vir.g  their  augmented  diameter.  On  minutely  ex- 
amining thefc  at  this  ftage,  we  find  their  external  coat 
cotiuJting  of  blood  fcarccly  yet  concrete,  and  very  red  j 
wit  hin  this  there  iB  a  fort  of  mould,  or  rounded  fubftance, 
vrhitifh  and  fibrous,  and  formed  evidently  of  concreted 
fibrir.c,  perforated  in  its  centre,  already  permeable  to  the 
blood,  and  evidently  containing  it.  Eventually,  the 
layer*  of  the  falfe  membrane  become  quite  tranfparent, 
and  nearly  as  thin  as  thofc  of  the  ordinary  cellular  tiflue, 
and  the  blood-vtnels  refcmble  in  every  refpect  thole 
which  ramify  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  pleura-  It 
wants,  however,  the  firmnefs  of  the  natural  cellular  fub- 
flantc,  being  c:ifily  torn  in  our  attempts  to  examine  it, 
and  its  vtllels  fiill  retain  the  large  diameter  indicative  of 
their  recent  formation  i  and  it  requires  loroe  confiderable 
time  for  them  to  attain  the  perfect  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal tilfucs  of  the  body."  Thefe  organizations  having 
taken  place,  the  health  remains  unaffected,  and  the  ref- 
piration,  except  in  fomc  particular  cafes,  does  not  fuffcr 
trom  their  prefence. 

Ir.  liraple  pleurify,  wc  find  no  fign  whatever  of  in  flam - 
ma:ion  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  even  in  the  vici- 
i  i:v  of  t!;c  molt  inflamed  portions  of  pleura.  Wc  find 
thv  i  ,.:ifi.-.jice  of  the  lungs  in  fuch  cafes  more  denfe  r.nd 
k-;:  ;;<i:oiii,  owing  to  the  compreflion  of  the  cfFtifcd 
fa.. !  •  Ir  ti-.c  extravafation  has  been  very  great,  the 
I; .r.i  ^-cc^.ies  flattened,  ceafes  to  contain  air,  and  con- 


fequently  to  crepitate ;  its  veffels  are  comprefled  and  con- 
tain little  blood,  and  the  bronchia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  larger  trunks,  are  evidently  rendered  fmaller. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  obferve  certain  portions  of  the 
lungs  pollening  a  rednefs  like  that  of  mufcle  ;  and  a  corn- 
pad,  homogeneous  texture,  in  which  no  trace  of  air-ce'l 
can  be  detected.  This  has  been  termed  caraitication  or 
hepatization  of  the  lungs.  Laennec  conljders  it  a  pro- 
duct of  inflammation.  For  foine  further  interefting  par- 
ticulars as  to  Empyema,  and  the  products  of  chronic 
pleuritis,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Laennec**  work  "  De' 
1  Aufcultation  mediate,  ice." 

Some  authors  have  aliened  the  exiftence  of  chronic 
pleurify  as  giving  rife  to  Empyema,  and  a  variety  of 
morbid  produa*  within  the  bags  of  the  pleura.  Tbefe 
fymptoms  are  very  infidious  j  and  we  do  not  find  them 
altogether  clearly  detailed  in  any  author.  A  flight  pain 
in  the  fide  with  dry  cough  (which  latter  brings  on  a 
ftitcb  in  the  fide),  together  with  a  pulfe  rather  hard,  are 
the  only  circumftsnces  which  occur  to  our  recollection. 
The  difeafe  is  feldom  recognized  till  effufion  or  adbefion 
has  taken  place,  when,  according  to  Laennec,  fome  in- 
formation may  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  the/?e<A»/rn;>e, 
of  which  inltrument  we  fhall  prefeutly  have  occafion  to 
(peak. 

8.  Emprefma  carditis,  inflammation  of  the  heart :  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  often  pungent ;  anxiety  ; 
palpitation;  irregular  pulfe. 

The  difeafes  of  the  heart  are  confefledly  the  rnoft  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  in  the  whole  range  of  human  maladies. 
When  we  coniider  the  complicated  actions  which  the 
heart  is  the  agent  of,  and  the  irregularities  thofc  actions 
are  fubjectcd  to  by  alterations  in  the  furrounding  organs 
which  are  affociated  in  its  movements,  it  will  be  luftt- 
cieutly  obvious,  that  the  fame  difeafe  of  the  ftrticturc  of 
the  heart  will,  as  it  affects  one  or  other  of  its  parts,  give 
rife  to  various  and  difliinilar  phenomena.  To  illultrate 
this  by  a  very  fimpie  facti  if  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  be 
obitructed,  increafed  propulfive  power  molt  be  exerted 
by  the  right  ventricle  j  and,  the  ftrufture  of  this  portion 
obeying  the  general  laws  of  all  mufcular  parts,  its  in- 
creafed excrcife  will  be  followed  by  correfpondent  dimi- 
nution of  power,  and  debility  will  enfue.  To  trace  the 
effect  of  the  above  irregular  impullc  on  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  heart  would  lead  to  a  wide  and  unde- 
fined department  of  medical  fcience;  to  wit,  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  production  of  the  various  morbid  growths 
found  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  circuinftance  is 
merely  mentioned  to  (how,  that,  becaufe  the  heart  is 
compofed  of  four  cavities,  each  fubject  to  firoilar  altera- 
tion from  different  caufes,  and  vice  verfa,  we  cannot  but 
expect  to  find  very  anomalous  fymptoms  in  its  difeafes. 
Thus,  in  carditis,  the  molt  unlatisfactory  accounts  have 
been  given,  becaufe,  till  the  prefent  time,  authors  over- 
looked the  fact,  the  palpable  fact,  that  inflammation 
muft  be  different  as  it  was  fituated  in  one  or  another 
portion  of  the  heart  j  and  that  in  a  violent  degree  it 
might  actually  be  directly  oppofite  in  its  fymptoms  to  iu 
milder  forms. 

The  fymptoms  ufually  afcribed  to  carditis  were  fever, 
rain  in  the  fituation  of  the  heart,  palpitations,  an  irregu- 
i-ir  pulfe,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  often  lyn- 
cope.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fymptoms  here  enumerated 
are  merely  the  common  fymptoms  of  peripneumony,  or 
plciirily,  with  the  addition  of  palpitation,  irregularity  of 
pulfe,  and  fyncope,  or  fainting.  But  it  is  obferved  by 
Senac,  that  thefe  fymptoms  arc  extremely  uncertain  ;  and 
with  regard  to  palpitation,  although  its  prefence  may  lead 
us  to  fuipect  that  the  heart  is  affected,  yet  it  is  probably 
an  hypothetical  opinion,  fince,  in  that  inflammation 
which  arile*  from  wounds  of  the  heart,  palpitation  does 
not  occur.  (Traite  du  Cceur,  torn.  ii.  chap.  7.)  With 
refpret  to  the  other  two  fymptoms,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  prefence  of  an  irregular  pulfe,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  fyncope,  together  with  the  fymptoms  of  pneu- 
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wronia  (or  inflair.ri.vijn  of  the  lun^s),  can  only  lead  toa 
probable  fufpicion  of  an  affection  of  the  heart;  finCe  they 
are  by  no  means  constant  attendants  on  carditis  j  and  the 
former  very  frequently  attends  other  cafes  of  pneumonia. 
(Wii.'on  on  Ftlirile  Difealis,'  vol,  iv.)  Upon  the  fame 
grounds  Dr.  Cull  en  accord)  with  the  obfervations  of 
Vogel,  that  "  the  fymptoms  of  carditis  are  nearly  the  lame 
with  thofe  of  pcripneumony,  but  in  general  more  feverc." 

In  this  perplexity  as  to  the  molt  important  of  cardiac 
difcafes,  it  muft  be  highly  gratifying  to  have  an  addition 
to  our  ufual  modes  of  diagnofis.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted, as  our  reader*  arc  probably  aware,  by  Laennec. 
This  author  perceived  that  many  of  the  movements  of 
the  thoracic  vifcera  were  audible,  and  conceived  the  de- 
fign  of  rendering  this  circumtiance  ufeful  to  his  profef- 
fion.  Finding  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the  cheft  inef- 
ficient to  give  very  accurate  information  on  the  fubject, 
and  acting  on  the  eltahlifhed  knowledge  of  the  incrcalc 
of  found  when  paffing  through  tubes,  the  author  invented 
an  inttrumeiit  which  he  called,  from  its  ufe,  ajhthyiopf. 
It  is  merely  a  cylindrical  piece  of  denfe  wood,' about  one 
foot  in  length  and  four  inches  in  circumference,  having 
a  hole  drilled  longitudinally  through  it  of  about  three 
lines  in  diameter.  The  lower  end  of  the  inllrument  is 
placed  on  the  thorax  of  the  patient,  the  upper  to  the  ear 
of  the  phyfici.in  ;  and  through  this  perforation  the  rufh- 
ingof  the  air  into  the  air-cells  in  infptration,  Sec.  is  heard. 
We  pafs  over  this  however  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  did 
when  fpcaking  of  pulmonary  complaints,  becaulc  we 
cannot  ourfelves  difcover  the'  phenomena  Laennec  de- 
fcribes,  though  we  are  willing  to  admit  this  may  be  ti'.e 
refult  of  want  of  tact.  As  far  as  regards  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  the  llethofcope  ffcms  entitled  to  more  credit ; 
and  by  its  ufe,  and  by  mean;  of  the  important  difcufficii 
now  going  on,  we  may  hope  icon  to  fix  the  diagnolis  of 
difeales  ot  the  heart  on  the  ririnclf  groi-nds. 

Before  entering  on  Carditis,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
(peak  of  the  motions  which  arc  heard  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  cylinder  during  h:a!:!t.  We  fpeak  firft  of 
the  extent  at  which  the  beaiing  of  the  heart  is  heard. 
The  beating  of  the  heart  is  he-ird  moft  diltinctly  when 
the  Cylinder  is  applied  to  the  left  fide,  between  the  fifth 
and  leventh  ribs,  or  to  the  lower  p^rt  of  the  fternum,  the 
action  of  the  left  fide  of  the  heart  being  beft  heard  in 
the  firft  Ittuation,  the  action  of  the  right  in  the  fecond. 
It  is  alfo  heard  in  a  lefa  degree  over  the  right  fide.  It  is 
more  diftinct  during  exertion,  &~c.  and  in  thin  people, 
the  beating  being  let's  perceptible  and  lefs  dilfufed  in  fat 
perfons.  In  the  former,  indeed,  we  fometimes  hear  the 
beating  of  the  heart  all  over  the  lternum,  on  the  left  fide 
as  far  us  the  clavicle,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fituation 
on  the  right  lidc.  When  the  beating  of  the  heart  is 
heard  beyond  thefe  limits,  or  even  within  them,  if  the 
patient  has  flight  dyfpncra,  is  unable  to  take  much  ex- 
ercife  on  account  of  thortnefs  of  breath,  palpitation  fu- 
ptrvening  to  flight  emotions.  Sec.  we  may  fufpedt  difcafe 
of  the  heart,  though  thefe  fymptoms  may  continue  for 
years  without  any  farther  changes.  It  feercs  that,  when 
the  parities  of  the  heart  are  thin,  and  confequently  weak, 
the  beating  of  the  heart  is  heard  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  thorax  ;  and  that  the  reverfe  happens  when  thofe 
parts  are  thickened.  It  mould  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  increafe  in  the  general  fize  of  the  heart  caufes 
its  bearing  to  be  externally  heard. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of  the 
flethofcope,  is  the  degree  of  impulfe  w  hich  the  beating  of 
the  heatt  gives  to  the  cheft.  Laennec  calls  this  the 
tAotk.  It  mutt  not  however  be  confounded  with  the 
movement-,  of  refpiration,  which,  when  (hort  and  fre- 
quent, as  in  fevers,  &c.  may  be  miltaken  for  it.  It  fecms 
that  this  fhock  is  audible  through  the  cylinder  when  it 
cannot  be  felt  by  the  hand.  It  is  rather  indifiinct  in 
healthy  ai:d  fat  perfons  j  and  is  generally  in  a  direct  ra- 
tio 10  the  thickntl's  of  the  walk  of  the  ventricle,  confe- 


quently in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  bearing 
of  the  heart.  It  is  only  heard  during  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles ;  or  at  lead  the  contraction  of  the  auricles, 
when  audible,  produces  a  more  diflant  and  indiltinct 
found.  The  jliock  is  fcarcely  heard  at  all  when  the 
parietes  of  the  ventricles  are  morbidly  thin.  The  in- 
crrafed  force  of  this  fhock  is  viewed,  therefore,  as  pre- 
emptive evidence  of  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricles,  while  its  abfence  feems  to  indicate  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles.  Laennec  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
phenomena  developed  by  the  ftcthofcope  when  both 
the  latter  Kates  of  dtfeafe  are  prefent ;  but  thefe  arc  by 
no  means  fatisfactory.  The/Ancfc  is  heard  over  the  fifth 
and  feventh  ribs  on  the  left  fide,  over  the  lower  half  of 
the  fternum,  or,  when  that  bone  is  fhort,  over  the  epi- 
gnRrium.  Coinciding  with  the  fhock  above-mentioned, 
and  coinciding  alfo  with  the  pulfe,  we  hear,  by  means  of 
the  cylinder,  an  obtufc  found  which  lafts  ahiut  two  fe- 
conds:  this  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles. Immediately  afterwards  we  hear  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  announced  by  a  fhort  acute  noil:,  which 
Laennec  has  compared  to  the  found  product.!  by  the 
lapping  of  a  dog  or  from  the  valve  of  a  bellows.  He  de- 
nominates it  clitjvrmeitl,  a  word  well  tranflatcd  by  our 
L'nglifh  ditching.  This  clacking,  the  fign  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles,  is  followed  by  the  perfeft  in- 
action of  the  heart  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  Then  the 
obtufe  noife,  and  rifing  or  Jkock  of  the  ventricle*,  is  again 
heard  ;  which  is  inltantly  followed  by  the  c!»ckt>is  ;  and 
fo  on.  The  proportion  of  thefe  motions  is  nearly  as 
fullows:  of  the  time  occupied  by  all  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  one  fourth  is  taken  up  by  the  t!>icktn%,  or  con- 
traction of  the  auricles)  one  fourth  by  abfoluie  rell ;  an  I 
one  half  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle*.  Hiving 
thus  explained,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  application  of  this 
new  inllrument,  we  return  tu'Carditi*. 

As  between  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  arachnoid 
membrane,  as  between  that  of  the  pleura  and  of  the 
lungs,  the  fymptoms  vary,  fo  alfo  do  we  find  them  vary- 
ing as  the  miifcular  fubflance  of  the  heart,  or  its  invell- 
mtnt,  the  pericardium,  is  the  feat  of  this  action.  This 
opinion  is  of  courfe  to  be  received  with  Tome  diitrnft,  bc- 
caufe  our  knowledge  of  the  difcafes  of  the  heirt  is  very 
limited.  We  reft  it  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Laennec, 
than  whom  no  one  has  performed  more  important  fer- 
vice  in  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  difcafe  we  are 
treating  of. 

The  principal  divifioils  of  difcafes  of  the  heart  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  morbid  products  or  altera- 
tions of  ftrutture  found  on  di  fleet  ion.  Though  We  pro- 
pofe  to  mention  curforily  the  chiefNsf  thefe,  it  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  treat  of  them  fully.  We  lhall 
rather  confine  ourfelves  to  a  minute  and  laboured  de- 
tail of  the  forms  and  diagnoftics  of  inflammation  as  it 
affects  the  various  parts  or  ftrufiures  of  the  prime  mover 
of  animal  life.  We  do  this,  becaufe  it  feems  lo  us,  that 
morbid  anatomy  is  of  no  ufe  unlcfs  it  leads  to  a  difco- 
very  of  the  mode  of  action  by  w  hich  difeafed  ftruftures 
are  built  up ;  for  that,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  wheit 
once  formed,  all  endeavours  to  remove  them  by  medical 
ikill  are  unavailing,  is  a  truth  but  too  well  known. 

Inflammation  of  the  inverting  membrane  of  the  heart, 
or  pcricarditii,  has  been  ufually  held  to  be  undiftinguifh- 
able  from  inflammation  of  the  heart  itfelf;  and,  when 
acute,  this  muft  necefTarily  be  true  of  all  hut  the  line 
periods  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe  its  connection  with  its 
i nclofed  vefleW  will  of  courfe  bring  on  actual  Carditis. 
The  fymptoms  of  acute  pericarditis  are  llmple  accelera- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  heart ;  vii.  quick  and  hard 
pulfe,  rednefs  of  the  capillary  fyftem  as  manifelted  in  the 
fkin,  added  to  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  phlogofis  offeror 
membranes.  The  acceleration  alluded  to  is  evidently  an 
effect  of  irritation  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  he^rt  ; 
aiui,  this  being  uniformly  exerted  over  the  whole  of  t'.r 
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hcvt,  «e  fliould  naturally  expect  to  find  more  increafe 
in  i'.c  quitkncfi  ;inl  force  of  us  motions  i  for,  to  more 
rapid  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  circle*  we  refer 
rtdr.eii  of  the  ik'ui  j  to  tiic  fame  increafe  through  the 
-tort a!  fylicm,  .Tilling  from  quickened  acVion  of  the  ven- 
tricle*, we  refer  the  qui-.  I:  pulfci  and  to  t!;cil-  united,  the 
ii.crc-jicd  hear.  The  Sai.'.e  iymptoms  beloi.t:  a'.fo  to  that 
early  tfage  of  carditis  wliich  lu:  not  palled  the  bound 
named  cu-ittiticnl,  and  to  inflammation  ct  ti>e  mem- 
lirai.e  which  lines  the  heart  and  arteries.  From  this  it 
follow*,  th.it  the  primary  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  in 
whatever  lirufturc  of  the  heart  it  may  be  fituatcd,  pro- 
duces the  fame  fymptouis  while  it  is  within  certain  li- 
mits as  to  violence  j  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of 
thofc  grave  p'.ilogufes  which  attack  particular  fpots  of 
the  heart,  or  attack  it  generally  in  a  violent  manner. 
Nor  is  it  true  of  the  fevcreft  forms  of  pericarditis  or  ar- 
tcrii'u,  (the  term  by  which  wedefignate  phlogofi*  of  the 
inne  r  membrane  of  the  heart  and  arteries.)  In  thefe,  the 
iymptoms  betray  the  following  variation*.  Moll  author* 
have  all'crtcd,  that  between  acute  pericarditis  and  actual 
carditis  there  is  no  difference.  Indeed  Dr.  Baillie  and 
others  h:.vc  Hated  that  they  are  never  found  fcparate  on 
o!:'. ict ion.  Laennec,  however,  denies  this.  Incarditi*,  in 
cjinmon  with  otlicr^thoracic  inflammations,  we  have 
diliiculiy  t>t  breathing,  febrile  heat,  and  third.  From 
the  peculiar  fcnlibility  of  the  nerves  with  which  the  heart 
is  t  nectcil,  extreme  anxiety  and  oppreffion  are  met 
with,  the  countenance  betraying  the  deepeft  diitrels. 
From  the  increafed  feiifibility  of  the  nerves,  the  motions 
ot  the  heart  arc  felt  by  (he  patient :  this  conftitutes  what 
it  termed  iMilpiiution.  Palpitation  it  more  generally  felt, 
however,  from  arterial  incrcafc  in  the  motions  of  the 
li^.irt.  It  is  fometimes  Co  great,  that  it  is  felt  even  in 
t'.-.e  carotids  and  the  head.  One  fide  or  cavity  of  the 
U-art,  afting  more  rapidly  than  it*  correfpondent  one, 
naturally  induce*  irregularity  of  pulfc  ;  it  likewife  in- 
mice*  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  one  cavity  to  fo 
prL-at  a  decree,  as  to  flifpend  its  action:  hence  arife* 
lyi.cope.  Pain  is  likewife  prefent :  it  is  ufually  de- 
fcribed  as  of  a  fliarp  and  gnawing  kind,  fituated  under 
the  flernuni,  and  is  highly  aggravated  by  tnufcular  mo- 
tion. Tlie  recumbent  port  lire  is  often  uneafy,  the  pa- 
tient feeling  eaficlt  when  the  body  is  bent  forwards. 

That  inflammation  of  the  heart  hasexilled  without  all  ■ 
thefe  fymptoms  is  no  objection  to  the  account  here  of- 
fered, for  pain  is  often  abfent  in  other  phlogoles  com- 
monly characterifed  by  it.  It  may  happen  that  irregular 
action  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  heart  may  not  occur, 
jn  the  fame  way  that  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  muf- 
cular coats  of  the  bov  el*  doe*  not  always  attend  phlogo- 
fu  of  the  internal  membrane,  though  it  does  fo  com- 
monly. And,  if  the  latter  propofition  be  admitted,  we 
lh.ill  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  abfence  of 
fyncope  and  irregularity  of  pulfe.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  inflammation  of  the  mufcular  fubltance  of  the  heart 
is  a  difcaie  of  rare  occurrence.  Laennec  doubt*  if  a 
cafe  has  appeared  in  which  inflammation  occupied  tfie 
whole  of  the  flructure  in  qucftion.  Phlogofis  of  parti- 
cular portions,  ending  in  abfeef*  or  ulceration,  are  more 
common  ;  but  dill  the  majority  of  cardites  icem  to  be 
membranous  affections. 

The  following  are  the  fymptoms  of  acute  pericardii!*, 
as  defcribed  by  Laennec.  "  Les  contractions  des  ventri- 
cules  tl u  cocur  donnent  unc  iinpullion  forte,  et  quel- 
qucfoi*  tin  bruit  plus  marque'  que  dans  Vitit  naturcl  i  a 
des  intervalles  plusou  moms  longs  furviennent  des  pul- 
iation* plus  faible*  et  plus  courtes,  qui  correfpondent  1 
des  intermittences  du  pouls,  dont  la  petitefle  contrafte 
cxtraordinairement  avec  la  force  des  battemens  du 
Cfcvir;  quelquefois  il  peut  a  peine  Otre  fenti.  Lorfque 
cc>  li^nes  furviennent  tout-a-coup  chez  un  homme  qui 
n'.ivait  jamais  Iprouve  de  fymptomes  de  maladie  du 
crcur,  il  y  a  une  grande  probabilite'  qu'il  eft  attaque  de 
pericardite.   AflU  ordinairemcnt  le  nuladc  eprouvc  une 


dyfpnc'e  plus  on  mollis  grainlc,  des  angoiffes,  une  anx- 
icte  incxpriraable  ;  il  ne  prut  faite  qitelques  pas,  ou  le 
remuer  un  peu  hrufquement  dans  Ion  lit,  fans  cprouver 
des  fyncopes.  Le  feiniinctit  de  doiileur,  de  chaleur,  ou 
de  i.oids  a  la  region  du  crrur,  til  un  (yniptorae  beaucoup 
plus  rare,  mais  qui  fe  rencontre  ccpendent  quelquefoi*. 
Dans  quelques  c.is,  la  n-gion  du  crcur  rend  un  fon  mat  5 
mais  1c  plus  louvent  ce  li^ne  11  "eft  pas  bieir  evident." 

When  the  membrane  which  line*  t!>e  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  large  arteries  is  inflamed,  conliituting  urtrrtlii, 
we  obferve  the  following  circumstances.  The  complaint 
fometimes  arifes  fpontaneoully,  bur  mere  frequently  as 
a  coufcquence  of  feverc  febrile  atiVetioni,  fmall-pox, 
meaf  er,  or  rheumatifm.  When  it  comes  on  vicariously 
with  the  latter  dileatc,  all  the  phe.ioinnia  of  carditis  are 
uncommonly  feverc  except  fyncope,  which  11  often  not 
prefent. 

This  difeafe  has  alfo  fupervened  on  cxteniivc  furgicat 
operations.  It  fometimes  begins  as  phlebitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  vifcus  j  fometimes  as  arteritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  arteries  ;  occaliomi'y  it  produce*  death, 
while  confined  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  vcflch,  but  more 
frequently  the  lining  o:  the  heart  becomes  implicated 
before  the  fatal  event.  The  fymptr»m»  of  the  complaint 
are— general  rcdnef*  of  the  fkin  j  iricrealed  puliation  of 
the  arteries,  fo  great  a?  to  be  vr.ililc  at  the  diftance  of 
fome  paces  from  the  patient  ;  and  the  ufu:il  fymptoms 
of  carditis  foon  follow.  Early  in  the  difcaie,  if  it*  de- 
velopment i*  not  hidden,  the  patient  is  relllefs,  impa- 
tient, watchful,  irritable:  he  e\ periencet  partial  flufh- 
in^s,  which  gradually  increafe  both  in  frequency  and 
extent :  his  bowels  arc  inactive,  but  hi*  pulfc  i*  imper- 
ceptibly affected.  By  and  bye,  he  complains  of  a  deep- 
feated  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic 
regions,  and  i'cldom  fail*  to  dclcribe  it  as  being  hot,  lan- 
cinating, fpafmodic,  and  incrcafed  by  flight  exertion. 
Dilturbance  of  the  valcular  fyllcin  now  comes  on  1  refpi- 
ration  is  accelerated,  and  the  breath  feels  olfenlive  from 
its  heat.  The  mouth,  however,  remaiu*  humid,  the 
tongaic  red,  the  lips  moift  and  natural.  Rigor*  at  laft 
are  felt  ;  and,  a*  the  difcafe  advances,  the  internal  pain 
become*  more  diffufed.  The  original  fluOiing*  give 
place  to  a  true  febrile  Hate  of  the  cutaneous  f'urface;  and 
the  difquietudc  is  fucceeded  by  head-ache,  nanfea,  lan- 
guor, and  depreflion.  Inappctcncy  and  qucttchlefs  thirft 
prevail.  The  bowels  arc  more  obflinate  i  the  mouth 
taftes  bitter.  Thcpulfe.in  fome  inftances,  is  hard.ftrung, 
and  tumultuous  ;  in  others,  wiry  and  irregular.  If  tran- 
fient  fleep  is  obtained,  it  is  unrelrelhing  and  interrupted 
by  ftartings  and  frightful  dream*.  About  this  time 
cough  begins.  This  fometimes  is  dry,  frequent,  teas- 
ing;  fometimes  it  recurs  in  violent  and  tedious  parox* 
yfms,  and  is  accompanied  with  expectoration  of  fetid 
mucus,  the  clots  of  which  are  occafionally  flreaked  with 
florid  blood.  When  the  difeafe  has,  at  length,  acquired  a 
formidable  afcendancy,  all  its  previous  iymptoms,  and 
the  fymptomatic  fever  (which  i*  generally  the  inflamma- 
tory), are  greatly  aggravated.  The  patient's  counte- 
nance fuddenly  flirinkt,  become*  pallia,  haggard,  cada- 
verous. Hi*  ftrength  fink*  j  his  emaciation  is  extreme. 
Hi*  lip*  are  crimfon  or  livid  ;  hi*  tongue  red,  fmootb, 
moift.  At  the  fame  time  bis  breathing  is  rapid,  difficult, 
irregular;  the  head-ache  intenfe;  the  pulfe  hard,  la- 
bouring, intermittent,  accelerated  to  110—130.  Confe- 
cutive  to  the  former  deep  internal  pain,  a  diftreliful 
fenfe  of  conftriction,  moft  frequently  in  the  cardiac,  pre- 
cordial, or  epigaftric,  region,  is  eftablifhed.  Spa  fins  not 
unlike  thofe  ol  tetanus,  in  many  cafe*,  occur  under  the 
xyphoid  cartilage,  and  in  the  line  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  countenance  and  extremities  grow  trdematons. 
Forcible  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and,  in  fome  inftance*, 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  fo  as  to  be  dillinctly  felt 
through  the  integument*,  now  predominate.  The  arte- 
ries pulfate  with  alarming  and  painful  violence,  and  the 
action  of  the  more  fuperficial  is  quite  vifible  i  that  of 
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the  carotids  ia  andible  by  the  patient  bimfelf,  often  by 
hi*  attendant*.  Syncope  i<  frequent ;  the  paroxyfms  of 
dyfpncea  protracted  and  agonizing.  The  anafarcous  ef- 
fufion  extend*  and  becomes  geucral.  In  many  cafet 
afcitci  fupcrvenes  i  in  others,  hydrothorax  :  in  fome,  the 
extravafation  of  ferum  is  univerfal  and  profufe.  Dyfp- 
ncea fuccecd*,  and  the  patient  is  confined  to  a  fitting 
pofture.  The  leaft  motion  excites  cough,  and  a  fenfe  ot 
inftant  fufFocation.  Wheal*  and  eccbymofed  patches 
arife  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Violent  convulCons 
enfuej  and,  in  one  of  thefe,  cxbaufted  already  and  mo- 
ribund, he  ftruggle*  and  expires. 

The  appearances  on  diflection  are  a  general  and  deep 
redncSsof  the  internal  coats  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
heart  i  foracrimes  this  laSt  prefent*  a  fpotted  appearance : 
it  is.  to  be  obfcrvcd,  however,  that  both  purple  and  fear- 
let  rednefs  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  and 
large  arteries,  has  been  noticed  by  Hodgfon  and  Laen- 
nec  in  Subjects  who  had  not  fuffered  inflammation.  We 
Shall  not  detain  our  readers  long  on  the  necrotomy  of  thi* 
difeafe  further  than  to  obferve,  that  inflammation  of  the 
arteries,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  render*  the  veflcls 
liable  to  the  depofition  of  organixable  lymph  on  their  in- 
ternal fur  face;  to  obliteration,  dilatation,  and  aneuryfm  ; 
to  a  cartilaginous  and  fleatomatous  thickening  of  their 
inner  coat}  to  the  depofition  of  ofTeous  and  other  mat- 
ter* in  any  part  of  their  Structure ;  and  to  become  fcir. 
rhous,  cancerous,  fungous,  ulcerated,  or  fphacelated. 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
arteritis  from  Ample  inflammatory  fever)  but  the  miftake 
i*  not  of  much  conference,  Since  the  treatment  is  in  each 
difeafe  the  fame.  A  very  clofe  analogy  is  alfo  perceptible 
between  the  fymptoms  of  tbit  complaint  and  the  form  of 
infhmmation  described  before  it.  A*  to  the  duration  of 
thefe  difeafes,  they  are  various.  What  we  have  hitherto 
Hated  with  regard  to  carditis  applies  to  its  moll  violent 
form,  to  that  form  indeed  which  runs  it*  courfe  in  from 
two  to  feven  day*.  Another  form  of  carditis  is  now  and 
then  found  which  is  called  the  fubacute  :  this  variety  is 
characterized  by  fymptomsanalogous  to  thofeof  the  acute, 
only  Somewhat  more  moderate.  There  is  lefs  fevere 
pain  and  fenfation  of  burning  in  the  Gtuation  of  the 
heart ;  but  which  are  generally  preceded  by  fhivering, 
and  attended  with  great  heat  and  third,  and  a  quick, 
bard,  and  Sometimes  irregular,  pulfe.  The  countenance 
of  the  patient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  i* 
ufually  fuffufed,  but  after  a  lapfe  of  a  few  days  becomes 
hollow  and  dejected,  and  has  a  peculiar  irritable  look. 
There  is  a  conftant  Hate  of  agitation  and  great  anxiety. 
The  palpitations  of  the  heart  are  not  fo  vehement  i  and 
the  fainting*,  if  they  occur,  are  ufually  of  an  incomplete 
description.  If  the  difeafe  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination, 
the  hippocratic  look  of  the  face,  an  abatement  of  pain, 
flight  rigors,  extreme  anxiety,  fenfe  of  fuffocation,  (light 
taintings,  and  occalionally  cedematous  fwellings,  take 
place  a  fhort  time  prior  to  that  event. 

Sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  fometimes  com- 
plicated with  Pneumonia,  Pleuritis  diaphragmitit,  and 
organic  obstructions  in  the  great  veflels.  It  has  alfo  been 
connected  with  the  fymptom*  of  Catarrhus  fuffocativu* 
and  croup,  though  theufual  feat  of  thofe  affections  be. 
trayed  no  inflamed  appearance  on  direction. 

The  treatment  of  carditis  under  each  of  tbefe  forms  i* 
Simple,  bat  too  often  ineffectual.  Bleeding  i*  every  thing 
in  it.  We  have  urged  the  neceffity  of  very  active  blood- 
letting in  mofl  of  the  fpecie*  of  this  genus  we  have  at 
prefent  paffed  through.  It  will  be  Sufficient  therefore  to 
obferve,  that  carditis  call*  for  more  active  depletion 
than  any  other  of  the  Phlogotica :  for,  not  only  mull  we 
bleed  to  reduce  inflammatory  action,  as  in  other  struc- 
ture*, but  we  mull  alio  bleed  with  the  view  of  letting  the 
heart  at  reft;  this  operation  being  the  only  one  by  which 
rr/l  can  be  procured.  In  addition  to  thefe  mea/ures,  it 
is  proper  to  excite  t be  capillaries  by  all  forts  of  irritants ; 
as  by  draftic  purge*,  bnfk  diuretic*,  diaphoretic*,  blif- 
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ten,  or  friction*  with  cartarixed  antimony  on  the  cheft, 
or,  if  in  a  rheumatic  patient,  on  the  legs.  It  mull  not 
be  concealed,  however,  that,  except  the  bleeding  and 
purging,  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  thefe  mea- 
fures.  Should  they  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  produce  a  re- 
mif&on  of  fymptom*,  we  fhould  Salivate  the  patients  with- 
out lofs  of  time  by  mercurial  inunction,  and  by  fcruple- 
dofes  of  calomel  combined  with  opium.  Local  bleeding 
feems  next  to  ufclefs  in  Carditis.  In  Arteritis,  very  large 
dofes  of  digitalis  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

A  no-lcW  formidable  difeafe,  and  one  dill  more  difficult 
to  recognife,  is  ekrotiie  carditis.  It  proceeds  fo  infidi- 
oufly,  that  it  often  becomes  incurably  eftsblilhed  before 
a  Suspicion  of  it*  true  nature  has  occurred.  It  fre- 
quently fubfilts  unattended  by  any  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  itfelf.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  induce 
pain,  and  to  refemble  affections,  in  dijlant  partt,  as  the 
epigaflrium,  the  hypogaftrium,  Sec.  It  is  at  length  as- 
certained to  have  exifled,  by  the  fymptoms  of  deranged 
circulation,  the  cffefls  of  organic  change  fuperinduced  ; 
or  perhaps  its  exiflence  is  not  fufpected  during  life.  The 
fymptoms  which  have  been  moil  frequently  obfcrvcd  are 
—fome  degree  of  febrile  affection  ;  a  Small,  quick,  and 
irregular,  pulfe  ;  and  a  peculiar  jarring  fenfation  commu- 
nicated to  the  hand  when  placed  over  the  fituation  of  the 
heart.  Palpitation  of  this  organ  is  generally  abfent ;  bur, 
when  it  does  occur,  it  is  inconfiderable  in  point  of  ex- 
tent. There  is  ufually  no  pain,  though  we  fometimes 
meet  with  a  little  uneafinefs  in  the  region  of  the  heart : 
at  other  times  a  flight  degree  ofobtufe  fugitive  pain  may 
be  prefent.  When  pain  is  fcated  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion,  it  i*  oftentimes  attended  with  fuppreffion  of  urine. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  fenfe  of  beating  in  the  head.  The 
pulfation  frequently  takes  place  in  the  epigaltric  region, 
which  has,  in  fome  degree,  the  Appearance  as  if  it  arofe 
from  a  throbbing  tumour.  Obflinate  vomiting  is  occa- 
fionally  prefent.  At  length  dropfical  afteAions  Supervene, 
as  oedema  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and  effufion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  the  breathing  tben  becomes 
more  difficult  and  laborious;  the  countenance  affumes 
an  anxious  and  bloated  afpect ;  delirium  not  infrequent- 
ly comes  on  ;  and  the  patient  after  much  Suffering,  of 
longer  or  fhortcr  duration,  finks  into  diflblution.  Chro- 
nic inflammation  is  not  uncommonly  fuperadded  to  di- 
latation or  enlargement,  and  alfo  to  other  organic  affec- 
tions, of  the  heart. 

M.  Comfart  defcribe*  a  variety  of  Pericarditis,  which 
he  denominates  fub-acute.  It  is  lef*  rapid  in  it*  courfr, 
and  lefs  obfcurely  marked,  than  acute  inflammation  of 
this  organ,  but  nevertheless  more  marked  and  rapid  than 
the  form  of  difeafe  juft  detailed.  "  L'invafion  de  la 
peracarditc  fuh-aigue,  eft  bien  rarement  marquee  par  des 
fymptomet  vifs  qui  puiffent  faire  regarder  la  inaladie 
comine  devant  etre  promptement  funefte.  La  pleurcfie 
ell  la  pfalegmafie  avec  laquelle  cette  pericardite  commen- 
cante  a  le  plus  de  traits  de  reflemblance.  Comme  dans 
cette  affection,  le  malade  eprouve  d'abord  un  Sentiment 
de  chaleur  generate  dans  tout  le  c6t£  malade  de  la  poi- 
trine  ;  peu  aprcs,  cette  chaleur  Se  concentre  vert  la  region 
ducceur;  la  fe  fait  fentir  une  douleur  vive  et  briilante. 
La  refpiration  devient  promptement  haute  et  gencc ;  le 
pouls  eft  frequent,  dur,  et  rarement  irrcgulier;  les  deux 
pommettes,  et  particuliirement  la  gauche,  font  colorees 
d'un  rouge  vif ;  tels  font  les  pbenomene*  de  l'invafion  : 
mais  au  troiucme  ou  quatricme  jour,  l'altcration  parti - 
culiere  de*  trait*,  la  figure  grippee,  fur  laquelle  on  voit 
I'expreffion  d'un  abattcmcnt  profond  et  pourtant  d'une 
forte  d'irritation,  une  anxiete  conSlante  et  exprimablc, 
une  agitation  continuclle,  la  refpiration  haute,  pcnible, 
entrecoupce,  le*  palpitation*  lege  res,  le*  d^iaillances  in- 
completes, d'autant  plus  e^oignee*  1'une  de  I'autre  que 
la  marche  de  la  maladie  eft  plus  lente ;  enlin,  le  pouls 
petit,  frfquent,  dur,  Serre,  concentre,  fouvent  iricgu- 
lier,  ne  laiffent  que  peu  de  doutes  fur  le  ficge  poiitif  de 
rinflammation.    Le*  fymptomes  plus  graves,  qui,  vers 
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le  troifieme  jour,  remplacent  ceux  de  l'invafion,  ne  reft- 
ent  les  raemes  que  pendant  peu  de  temps,  apres  lequel  le 
vifage  s'altcre  davantage,  la  face  prend  tous  let  traiti  de 
celle  fi  bien  depeinte  par  Hippocratc  ;  la  doulcur  cefle 
en  tout  ou  en  partie  ;  il  y  a  de»  friffoiis  fugaces,  des  d<- 
faillances  Jongues  et  incomplete*,  des  fuffocations,  une 
anxifte  infupportable  ;  une  infiltration  generate  furvient: 
le  malade  meurt  enfin,  le  plus  fouvent  a  I'improvifte,  foit 
en  roulant  fe  lever,  foit  en  buvant,  foit  en  changeant  de 
pofition." 

The  treatment  of  chronic  carditis,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  form  of  pericarditis,  conftfts  in  keeping  the 
heart  in  a  ftateof  comparative  reft  by  occafioual  bleeding, 
and  a  diet  of  the  molt  Sparing  kind  ;  in  counter-irritating' 
the  Ikin  by  bliltering,  or  by  a  feton,  and  by  the  gradual 
introduction  of  mercurial  remedies.  In  the  meantime 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  of  the  (kin,  of  the  kidneys,  and 
indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  fecernent  fyftem  over  which 
medicine  has  any  control)!,  Ihould  be  gently  excited. 

Acute  carditis,  i.e.  of  the  mufcular  fubftance,  termi- 
nate* in  abfcefs,  ulceration,  gangrene,  or  rupture.  Gan- 
grene muft  be  of  rare  occurrence,  fince  the  rupture 
would  moll  probably  take  place  before  the  former  acci- 
dent could  occur.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  du- 
ring life,  that  abfcefs  or  ulceration  exifts.  The  former 
may  exift  without  fymptoms  ;  for  Benivenius  gives  a 
cafe  of  a  criminal,  who,  before  hit  execution,  feemed 
perfectly  well,  in  whofe  heart,  however,  an  abfcefs  was 
difcovered  on  diffection. 

From  the  cafes  hitherto  recorded,  it  feems  that  abfcefs 
is  more  rare  on  the  internal  than  on  the  external  furface 
of  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  ulcers  are  moft  common 
on  the  infide  of  the  heart.  Ruptures  are  the  frequent 
mode  of  termination  of  ulcers  in  the  heart.  Rupture 
may  occur,  however,  from  violent  and  fudden  exertion  j 
but  thefe  cafes  are  few  in  number.  It  is  remarkable  that 
ruptures  of  the  right  ventricle  are  left  frequent  than 
ruptures  of  the  left ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  rup- 
ture feldom  happens  at  the  thinneft  part  of  the  mufcu- 
lar fubftance.  It  it  needleft  to  add,  that  thefe  ruptures 
muft  be  followed  by  inftant  dearh.  A  rupture  of  the 
carda:  tendinis  may  occur,  however,  without  this  fudden 
fatality.  On  diffection  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  peri- 
cardium it  invariably  found  full  of  coagulated  blooa. 

Incrcafe  of  fubftance  of  the  heart,  or  hypertrophy,  and 
diminution,  or  atrophy,  morbid  dilatation,  and  contrac- 
tion, are  all  affections  which  may  arifc  from  chronic  irri- 
tation of  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  the  heart.  Thit  it 
only,  however,  a  furmife  s  it  is  certain  that  the  above- 
mentioned  ftate  may  come  on  without  any  affection  of 
the  heart's  fubftance,  but  from  obltruction  or  difeafe  in 
contiguous  vifcera.  The  caufe  of  morbid  hardnef*  or 
foftnefs  of  the  heart  is  fuppofed  to  be  poffibly  chronic  in- 
flammation; but  nothing  it  known  precifely  on  that 
head. 

Pericarditis  terminates  in  an  effufion  of  water,  in  tu- 
bercles, granulation  of  various  kinds,  and  more  common- 
ly in  adhefions.  When  rffufio*  takes  place  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  cafe  is' unattended  with  organic  dif- 
cafet  of  the  heart,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  fymptorn 
of  deranged  function  exhibited  in  carditis,  a  deep  livid 
colour  ot  the  lips  j  fomerimes  a  cough  »  a  con  (tan  t  fenfe 
of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  frightful  dreams, 
the  fubject  of  which  is  generally  impending  fuffocation. 
The  weight  at  the  cheff  is  generally  aggravated  by  the 
recumbent  pofition  ;  the  eafteft  pofture  being  a  gentle  in- 
clination forwards,  the  bands  refiing  on  the  knees. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fymptoms  obfervable  in  hydrops  pe- 
ricardii of  fmall  dimensions ;  that  it  to  fay,  when  one 
pound  or  fo  of  water  is  effufed  i  but,  when  the  com- 
plaint is  more  exceftive,  (for  the  effufion  it  faid  to  have 
reached  the  extent  of  eight  pounds,)  we  have,  as  foine 
authors  fay,  much  more  marked  fymptoms.  Senac  avers, 
that  he  has  feen  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  contained 


within  tbe  pericardium,  between  the  third,  fourth,  and' 
fifth,  ribs  ;  and  Corvifart  mentions  that  he  once  felt  it. 
Pulfationt,  moreover,  are  foraetimes  felt  a  little  on  tbe 
right  of  the  lternura,  and  alfo  a  little  higher  or  lower  on 
the  left  fide  than  where  the  heart*!  pulfation  it  commonly 
recognized;  thefe  arifc  from  tbe  water  being  impelled,  by 
the  action  of  the  heart,  with  fome  degree  of  force,  againft 
the  parieties  of  the  thorax  at  different  points. 

It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  wtth  the  fttthefcop* 
we  fhould  experience  a  found  of  fluctuation  ;  and  that,  if 
the  pleura  contained  fluid,  we  fhould  meet  with  this  at 
fome  di (lance  from  the  heart,  and  ifbehronous  with  itr 
pulfationt.  Laennec  heard  a  very  diltinct  fluctuation  in 
a  cafe  in  which  air  wat  contained  in  the  pericardium. 

We  fhould  not  pronounce,  on  direction,  that  a  patient 
had  laboured  under  thit  difeafe  merely  becaufe  we  found 
a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  the  pericardium,  fince  a  few 
ounces  may  be  poured  forthafter  death.  The  effufed  fluid 
is  generally  limpid,  and  tinged  with  yellow  or  red.  It 
has  been  propofed  to  cure  this  malady  by  puncturing  tbe 
pericardium,  fome  advifing  this  to  be  done  through  the 
ribs,  others  by  trephining  the  fternum. 

We  have  not  fpace  to  detail  the  other  various  products 
found  in  the  pericardium  i  they  are  indeed  the  fame  as 
in  all  other  ferout  membranes.  We  have  a  few  words, 
however,  to  fay  on  adhefion  of  the  pericardium  to  tbe 
heart.  Many  authors  have  defcribea  formidable  fymp- 
toms as  attached  to  this  malady:  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  recent  investigation  hat  fhown,  that  the  fymp- 
toms defcribed  are  as  uncertain  as  in  any  other  difeafe  of 
the  heart.  We  quote  from  Laennec  the  following  re- 
markable account.  He  fays,  "  Avant  que  la  conversion 
des  faufies  membranes  en  tiflu  cellulaire  tut  bren  connue, 
l'adherence  du  pcricarde  aucceur  a  etcregardee  par  divert 
auteurs  eomme  la  caufe  de  plufieurs  accidens  graves. 
Lancifi  et  Vieuffens  penfent  qu'elle  produit  conftamment 
des  palpitations;  Meckel,  qu'elle  rend  le  poult  habit u- 
ellement  petit ;  Senac,  qu'elle  determine  des  fyncopet 
frequentes.  M.  Corvifart  lui-mcme  eft  toraW  a  cet  egard 
dans  plufieurs erreurs.  Iladmet  trois  efpeces  d'adhi rences: 
dans  fa  premiere,  I'adbcfion  du  pcricarde  au  cceur  a  lieu  au 
moyen  d'une  maticre  albumineufe  deini-concrete ;  et  c'elt 
la  feule  qu'il  reconnaifTecomme  une  fuite  de  la  pcVicardite. 
La  fecondeeft  I'adhfrence  intime  ou  par  un  tiflu  cellulaire 
trcs-court  t  il  penfe  qu'elle  eft  I'effet  d'une  affection  rhu- 
matifiinte  ou  goutteufe.  La  troifieme  eft  celle  qui  a  lieu 
au  moyen  d*un  tifTu  cellulaire  plus  ou  inoint  longt  la 
caufe  de  celle-ci  lui  eft  inconnue.  II  ne  penfe  pat,  au 
rede,  qu'on  puifTc  vivrt  et  vivx  Jain  avec  une  uihirtnte 
rompUte  el  immidinle  du  cceur  au  pericarde  ou  des  pou- 
mons  a  la  plevre.  Je  puis  aflurer  que  j'ai  ouvert  un 
grand  nombre  de  fujett  qui  ne  t'etatent  jamais  plaint 
d'aucun  trouble  dans  la  relpiration  ou  la  circulation,  et 
qui  n'en  avaient  preieute  aucun  figne  dans  leur  maladic 
mortelle,  quoiqu'il  y  ettt  adherence  intime  et  totale  des 
poumons  ou  du  cceur;  et,  pour  ce  qui  regarde  ce  dernier 
organe  en  particulier,  Je  fuit  t res- port e  a  croire,  d"apres 
le  nombre  de  cas  de  ce  genre  que  j'ai  rencontres,  que 
l'adherence  du  cceur  au  pcricarde  ne  trouble  fouvent  ert 
rien  1'exercice  de  fes  fonctions.  II  m'a  paru  feulement 
que  la  contraction  des  oreillettes  devenait  beaucoup  plus 
obfeure  quand  clles  font  adblrentet  au  feuillet  bbreux 
du  pericarde." 

The  membrane  which  lines  the  heart  and  larger  arte- 
ries is  fubject,  independently  of  the  two  kinds  of  red- 
nefs  before  mentioned,  to  olfification  and  cartilagiaous 
indurations  of  certain  parti  of  it ;  and  to  many  other 
anomalous  products,  varying  from  simple  coagulation  of 
blood  to  polypi,  tubercles,  cyfts,  and  even  hydatid*. 
We  muft  refer  the  reader,  who  withe*  to  be  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  their  appearances  when  be  meets  with 
them  on  diftection,  to  Laennec**  work,  in  which  he  will 
find  a  moft  ample  account  of  them.  But  we  (ball  quote 
his  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  offificationand  carti- 
laginous 
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laginom  incruftationt  which  affect  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
becaufe  thofe  fymptoms  differ  as  they  are  fituated  on  one 
or  other  of  thefe  parti. 

The  fymptomi  of  the  oflification  of  the  mitral  valve 
will  be  lound  to  vary  in  fome  degree  from  thofe  which 
betoken  oflification  in  the  figmoid  valve*.  The  chief 
token  of  oflification  in  the  mitral  valve  ii,  according  to 
M.  Corvifart,  "  a  peculiar  milling,  difficult  to  defcribc, 
fek  by  the  hand  when  applied  on  the  precordial  region." 
But,  though  hard  to  defcribe,  (til  (as  Laennec  obfervet) 
eafy  to  recognize  after  it  ha*  once  been  obferred,  and 
Laennec  coraparesit  to  the  trembling  of  a  cat  when  ftroked. 
Corvifart  adds,  that  the  pulfe  it  alio  very  peculiarly  flut- 
tering i  it  is  moreover  weak,  without  hardnefs  or  fulnefi. 
and  left  irregular  than  in  oflification  of  the  aortic  fig- 
moidt,  but  more  fo  than  in  the  ftrairening  of  the  orifices 
of  the  right  cavitiei."  To  thefe  fymptoms  are  often 
added  thofe  which  announce  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  left  auricle  and  right  cavities,  becaufe  the  obftacle 
which  the  blood  meets  with  in  pa  (Ting  from  the  auricle 
to  the  left  ventricle  muft  neceffanly,  alter  a  certain  time, 
produce  thefe  effects. 

Laennec,  however,  was  neverabte  to  detect  this  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  pulfe,  even  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
ruftling  or  trembling  in  the  precordial  region  was  moft  evi- 
dent i  neither  was  the  latter  fymptom  evident  to  the  touch 
except  where  the  narrowing  of  the  affected  orifice  was 
very  confiderabte  ;  for  Laennec  had  often  met  with  cafes 
of  cxtenfive  offifications  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves, 
in  which  none  of  that  ruftling  could  be  perceived. 

In  the  oflification  of  the  figmoid  valves,  the  pulfe,  fays 
M.  Corvifart,  "may  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  and  ftiffnefs,  but  never  much  of  fulnefs  nor  of  regu- 
larity." There  will  be  ftrong  and  frequent  palpitations  ; 
befides  "that  peculiar  fpecies  of  undulation,  ruftling,  or 
purring,"  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  oflification 
of  the  mitral  valve.  We  fee,  then,  fays  Laennec,  that 
"  thefe  fymptoms  are  at  length  reduced  to  that  peculiar 
fenfation  which  is  felt  by  the  hand  applied  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  and  which  I  call  ftimifftmtnt  rataire ; 
tor  the  greater  or  lefs  irregularity  of  the  pulfe  cannot 
he  confidered  as  a  pathognomonic  fymptom,  fuel) 
irregularity  being  met  with,  in  every  poflible  degi-ee,  in 
pericarditis,  in  the  paroxyfmsof  all  difeafes  of  the  heart, 
even  when  no  oflification  is  prefent,  and  alfo  in  difeafes 
of  the  lungs  where  the  heart  is  not  affected. 

"  Since  I  began  my  obfervat ions  with  ftethofcopr,  I  have 
met  with  but  three  cafes  wherein  the  oflification  of  the 
mitral  valve  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  conftrict  the  orifice 
of  the  left  ventricle  to  a  degree  fufficient  to  produce  the 
frtmifftmtnt  culture;  and,  as  thefe  patients  did  not  die,  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  diagnoftic  by 
jnfpection.  Nor  have  I  met  with  that  affection  above 
three  or  four  times,  and  that  in  a  flight  degree,  in  the 
aortic  figmoids.  The  ruftling  could  not  be  difcerned  in 
thefe  cafes,  which  however  were  decided  cafes  of  oflifica- 
tion, and  all  verified  by  necrotomy.  On  a  comparifon  of 
the  few  obfervations  juft  given  with  thofe  which  I  had 
previoufly  made  without  the  help  of  the  ftethofcope,  I 
think  I  may  prefent  the  following  refults  as  exact,  or 
very  nearly  fo. 

"The  oflification  of  the  mitral  and  figmoid  valves  does 
not  produce  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  nor  can  it  be 
difcovercd  by  examination  of  the  pulfe  or  by  applying 
the  hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  until  it  has 
reached  fuch  a  degree  as  to  have  considerably  nar- 
rowed the  orifices  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  oflification 
of  the  mitral  valve  does  not  produce  the  ruftling  noife 
unlefs  it  is  very  confiderable  j  and  I  never  obferved  it  in 
oflification  of  the  figmoids,  though  I  have  often  found 
them  fo  oflified  as  to  have  reduced  the  orifice  of  the 
aorta  to  one  half  or  even  one  third  of  its  natural  fixe. 

"  A  moderate  degree  of  oflification  in  the  mitral  valve 
nsay  be  detected  by  the  cylinder  (the  ftethofcope),  by  the 
following  fymptoms  i  the  found,  which  accompanies  the. 


contraction  of  the  auricle  is  more  prolonged,  more  dull, 
yet  fomewhat  rough  like  the  liroke  of  a  file  upon  wood  ; 
fometimes  the  found  refembles  a  blow  or  flap,  but  this 
when  the  induration  is  rather  cartilaginous  than  bony. 
This  peculiar  found,  of  a  file  or  of  a  blow,  is  very  evi- 
dent even  in  thofe  cafes  where  tbe/rrmijjemrtit  is  not  fen- 
fible  to  the  touch ;  but  it  is  more  fo  when  the  latter  is 
prefent,  and  has  a  degree  of  ftrength  in  proportion  with 
it.  The  oflification  of  the  aortic  figmoids  may  be  de- 
tected by  a  fimilar  found  during  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle. 

"  A  flight  degree  of  oflification  in  the  figmoid  and  mi- 
tral valves  produces  neither  of  the  founds  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  may  be  detected,  or  fufpected,  from  a  fen- 
fation of  hardnefs,  roughnefs,  or  barfhnefs,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  or  the  auricle*  and  this  fenfa- 
tion is  clearly  independent  of  the  force  of  impulfion  in 
tbefe  organs.  The  fame  fymptoms  would  probably  oc- 
cur in  (light  oflification  of  the  tricufpid  valve  and  the 
pulmonary  figmoids.  In  tbefe  cafes,  as  in  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  an  examination  made 
(with  the  cylinder)  alternately  under  the  lower  part  of 
the  fternum  and  between  the  cartilages  of  the  lixth  and 
feventh  ribs,  noticing  alfo  the  ftate  of  the  external  jugu- 
lar veins,  will  be  alwavs  fufficient  to  decide  in  what  part 
of  the  heart  the  difeafe  is  forming." 

The  arrangement  of  Dr.  Good  not  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  the  remaining  difeafes  of  the  heart  with 
nofological  accuracy  in  their  proper  places,  we  (hall  treat 
of  them  here,  even  though  they  do  not  exactly  tally  with 
the  generic  characters  of  Emprefma. 

Like  all  other  mufcles,  the  heart  increafes,  in  regard 
both  to  the  number  and  force  of  its  fibres,  during  un- 
ufual  exertion.  It  is  thus  that  thickening  and  general 
enlargement  of  the  heart  follows  extraordinary  and  long- 
continued  exercife.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  an 
unufual  volume  of  the  heart  is  fometimes  congenital. 
Exercife  operates  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  one  cavity  of  the 
heart  i  thus,  if  obftruction  exist  in  the  lungs,  the  increafe 
of  power  acquired  by  the  right  ventricle  requires  alfo 
increafed  fixe  of  its  contractile  structure;  and  the  fame 
arifes  in  the  left  ventricle  from  obftruction  in  the  aorta. 
This  increafe  of  fubftance  may  be  connected  with  parti* 
cularcircumftances  which  may  alter  its  fymptoms;  that 
is  to  fay,  there  is  a  difference  in  hypertrophy  of  one  or 
that  of  both  cavities.  The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Laennec.  There  isa  difference  between 
hypertrophy  with  diminution  of  the  cavity,  and  hyper- 
trophy with  increafed  calibre,  and  fo  on.  The  varieties 
and  fymptoms  of  hypertrophy  which  follow  are  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  work  of  Laennec,  wherein  he  conti- 
nually examines  the  opinions  and  definitions  of  Corvi- 
fart. 

My  Myptrirophy,  or  "increafe  of  nourifhraent,"  of  the 
heart,  we  are  to  underftand  an  increafe  of  thicknefs  in  its 
rnufcular  fubftance,  and  confequently  of  the  fides  of  its 
ventricles,  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  cavities  are  not  in- 
creafed in  the  fame  proportion  ;  moft  commonly,  indeed 
the  cavities  are  diminifhcd.  This  difeafe,  which  is  not 
very  common,  feems  to  have  eluded  the  refearches  of 
Monf.  Corvifart ;  for  he  cooftantly  fuppofes  » thickening 
of  the  fides  of  the  heart  to  be  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
portionate dilatation  of  its  cavities.  The  thickening,  in 
this  cafe,  is  always  accompanied  by  confiderable  increafe 
in  the  confidence  of  the  fubftance  of  that  organ,  unlets 
the  hypertrophy  it  combined  with  an  affection  defcribed- 
under  the  defignation  of  "(bftening  of  the  heart." 

Hypertrophy  may  exift  in  one  of  the  ventricles  only, 
or  in  both  at  the  fame  time.  The  auricles  may  be  affected 
at  the  fame  time  and  in  a  fimilar  manner;  but  moft  fre- 
quently they  remain  at  thin  as  in  their  natural  ftate,  even 
when  the  corresponding  ventricle  has  acquired  an  enor- 
mous thicknefs.  In  fome  few  cafes,  tbe  auricles  alone 
may  be  affected  with  hypertrophy. 

When  tbe  left  ventricle  it  attacked  with  hypertrophy, 
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the  fid«*  of  tl  ii  ventricle  become  thicker  than  in  tbe  na- 
tural or  healthy  ftate.  "  I  have  fometiraes,"  fay*  Laen- 
r.ec,  "found  tbe  thicknef*  to  b*  full  an  inch  at  the  bafe 
of  the  ventricle,  which  is  doable  that  of  the  healthy 
Hate  :  thii  thicknefs  in  general  diminishes  infenfibly  from 
the  bafe  to  the  apex  of  tbe  ventricle,  where  it  become* 
almoft  nothing;;  but  in  other  cafe*  the  apex  partake*  in 
the  affection,  and  I  have  fometime*  found  it  from  two 
to  four  lines  in  thicknefs,  which  may  be  eftimated  at 
twice  or  four  time*  it*  natural  thicknef*."  The  flefby 
columns  and  fupportcri  of  the  valves  acquire  a  thicknef* 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.  The  inter- 
ventricular partition,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  feem*  to 
appertain  to  the  left  ventricle  much  more  than  to  the 
right,  participates  greatly  in  tbe  difeafe,  though  it  never 
acquire*  a  thicknef*  equal  to  that  of  the  reft  of  the  fide* 
of  the  ventricle.  The  mufcular  fobftance  of  the  difeafed 
ventricle  become*  fometime*  twice  as  hard  a*  in  the  na- 
tural ftate,  and  of  a  more  intenfe  red  colour.  The  ca- 
vity of  tbe  ventricle  appear*  to  have  loft  in  capacity  what 
the  fides  have  gained  in  thicknefs.  In  a  heart  twice  a* 
large  at  the  patient'*  fift,  this  cavity  ha*  been  fo  fmall, 
that  an  almond  with  its  (hell  could  fcarcely  be  fqueezed 
into  it.  The  right  ventricle,  now  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  left  i*  enlarged,  lies  flat  along  tbe  interven- 
tricular partition,  and  doe*  not  reach  fo  low  a*  the  point 
of  the  heart  i  in  tbefe  fevere  cafe*,  it  feem*  a*  it  were 
imbedded  in  the  fubftance  of  the  fide*  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  following  are  the  anatomical  charader*  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle.  The  lide*  of  this  ventricle 
are  thicker  and  harder  than  in  the  natural  ftate  >  they 
fink  or  give  way  but  little  under  the  knife  ;  their  thick- 
nefs is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  being 
indeed  nearly  the  fame  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  ventricle  }  it  is,  however,  always  rather  more  marked 
about  tbe  triglochin  valve,  and  in  that  portion  of  the 
ventricle  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. The  fietny  columns  and  pillar*  are  considerably 
increafed  in  dimenfions  ;  and  this  circumftance,  which  it 
more  evident  than  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
is,  together  with  the  extraordinary  hardnef*  of  the  fub- 
Cance  of  the  heart,  moft  remarkable  and  decifive  of  an 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  moft  eafy  to  de- 
tect on  a  firft  examination  t  for  the  abfolute  thicknefs  of 
the  fide*  of  tbi*  ventricle  is  never  very  considerable i 
nevec,  fay*  Laennec,  more  than  four  or  five  line*. 

Hypertrophy  <j~  (As  Left  Fcntriclr.— This  i*  the  affec- 
tion which  appear*  to  be  defcribed  by  M.  Corvifart  under 
the  name  of  "active  aneurifm  of  the  heart."  The  Symp- 
toms arifing  from  a  thickening  of  the  left  ventricle,  be- 
fides  thofe  of  difeafe*  of  the  heart  in  general,  are — a 
ftrong  pulfe,  the  beat*  being  very  perceptible  to  the  pa- 
rent, as  well  as  to  phyfician,  by  applying  hi*  hand  over 
tbe  region  of  the  heart ;  the  abfence  or  diminution  of  the 
found  arifing  from  pe reunion  on  the  region  of  tbe  heart; 
and  the  red,  rather  than  blue,  colour  in  the  face.  But 
tliefe  Symptoms  are  not  conftant ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  confiderable  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
to  exift  where  fcarcely  any  of  them  are  prefent.  The 
puife,  in  particular,  is  a  very  deceitful  guide  ;  and  it  i* 
perhaps  as  common  to  find  it  weak  as  ftrong,  even  in  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  a  high  degree  of  hypertrophy.  Per- 
cufTion,  and  tbe  application  of  the  hand  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  are  alfo  fruitleft  mode*  of  examination  if 
the  patient  happen*  to  be  fat  or  dropfical.  The  ufe  of 
the  (lethofcope,  however,  i*  here  of  more  decided  import- 
ance. The  inftrument  being  fixed  between  the  cartilage* 
of  the  fifth  and  fixth  rib*  of  the  ftemum,  the  contraction 
of  tbe  left  ventricle  will  produce  a  ftrong  impulfe,  and  a 
(bund  duller  than  ordinary ;  and  the  more  confiderable 
the  difeafe,  the  more  this  found  is  prolonged.  The  con- 
traction of  the  auricle  i«  very  fhort,  little  fonorous,  and 
therefore  fcarcely  fenfible  in  fevere  cafes.  The  beatings 
of  the  heart  are  heard  through  a  fmall  extent  only ;  moft 
frequently  they  are  fcaxcely  audible  under  the  left  cla- 
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vicle  and  the  top  of  the  fternnm ;  fometime*  they  are 
heard  only  where  they  may  be  felt,  namely,  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  (event  h  ribs.  In  this  disorder, 
more  than  any  other,  the  patient  feels  the  beating  of  tbe 
heart  almoft  continually;  but  he  is  not  very  fubjeet  to 
violent  attacks  of  palpitation,  unlefs  from  foine  extrinfic 
caufes,  as  disturbance  of  the  mind  or  violent  exercife. 
Irregularities  and  intermittencet  of  the  palpitation  are 
not  common  ;  and  they  are  characterized  by  an  increafe 
in  the  impulfe  of  the  ventricles  rather  than  by  tbe  noifct 
they  make. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Ri#ht  Venlridt. — The  fymptom*  in 
this  cafe,  according  to  M.  Corvifart,  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  preceding  feet  ion  chiefly  by  a  greater  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  a  darker  colour  of  the  face.  He  adds, 
"tbe  beating  of  the  heart  being  more  evident  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  breaft  may  be  confidered  a*  a  fymptom 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  but  this  (ymp- 
torn,  unlefs  accompanied  by  others,  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon." 

Lancifi  had  noted  at  a  fymptom  of  the  aneurifm  of 
the  right  ventricle,  the  fwelling  of  tbe  external  jugular 
veins,  accompanied  with  puliation*  analogous  ana  iso- 
chronous to  thofe  of  an  artery.  M.  Corvifart  rejects  this 
fymptom,  relying  upon  what  has,  he  fays,  "  been  ob- 
served in  cafe*  where  the  left  cavities  have  been  found 
dilated  i"  and  moreover,  "  becaufe  fuch  puliation  may 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  carotids."  But  the 
observation  of  M.  Laennec  gave  him  a  refult  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Corvifart. 
He  fays,  "  I  conftantly  found  this  fymptom  in  all  the 
cafe*  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  which  came 
under  my  notice;  and  I  never  obferved  it  in  perfon*  at- 
tacked with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  nnlefs  the 
fame  perfons  had  a  fimilar  affection  in  the  right  alfo;  and 
I  think  that  perfon  rauft  have  been  a  carelefs  obferver, 
or  one  who  bad  never  met  with  thefe  jugular  pulfations, 
who  could  confound  them  with  the  /ifing  produced  by 
the  beatings  of  the  carotids.  Thefe  pulfations,  more- 
over, arc  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jugular  veins  ; 
and  are  fcarcely  fenfible,  or  much  left  fo,  towards  tbe 
middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  external  jugular  vein  ap- 
proaches the  carotid,  from  which  indeed  it  is  Separated 
only  by  the  flerno-mafloid  mulcle.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  extends  farther,  and  even  beyond 
the  jugular  veins:  ilunaldtit  had  found  it  to  extend, 
molt  decidedly,  to  the  Superficial  veins  of  the  arm.  We 
may  therefore  confider  thi*  fymptom,  whenever  it  it  pre- 
fent, as  a  good  reafon  to  fufpect  at  leaft  an  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle." 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
ri^ht,  as  heard  through  the  (lethofcope,  are  of  the  fame 
kind  as  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  except  that 
the  found  from  the  contractions  of  the  affected  ventricle 
i*  lef*  dull.  But  in  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
tbe  heart  gives  a  ftronger  impulfion  under  the  lower 
part  of  the  Sternum  than  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  feventh  ribs ;  while  the  contrary  takes  place, 
a*  we  have  Seen,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  affected.  In 
the  generality  of  perfons,  the  pulfations  of  tbe  heart  arc 
equally  audible  in  each  of  thole  places  ;  but  in  others, 
who  however  have  no  appearance  of  difeafe  of  the  heart, 
they  are  heard  more  clearly  under  the  fternum  than  be- 
tween the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  ;  "  and  it  has  appeared  to 
me,'*  fays  Laennec,  "  that  fuch  a  fymptom  has  always  co- 
incided with,  or  denoted,  a  decided  predifpofition  to  hy- 
pertrophy or  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle."  , 

Hypertrophy  of  both  Ventritlet. — When  both  ventricles 
are  at  once  attacked  with  hypertrophy,  they  both  defcend 
to  the  point  of  the  heart ;  and  the  fymptoms  confift  of  an 
union  of  thofe  proper  to  the  hypertrophy  of  each  ven- 
tricle, but  with  aliuoft-conltant  predominance  of  thofe 
which  indicate  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Dilatation  of  the  V otitic  let.— A  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricle* of  tbe  heart,  which  M.  Corvifart  denominates 
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"partite  anenrifm,"  it  didinguilhed  by  the  following 
anatomical  cliaraftcrs— enlargement  of  tbe  cavities  of 
the  ventricle*,  the  fides  becoming  thinner.  Thefe  marks 
are  commonly  attended  with  a  foftening  of  their  muf- 
cuUr  fubftance,  a  colour  fometimes  bluer  than  natural, 
at  other  times  more  pale,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  fides 
are  fometirr -s  foftened  to  fuch  a  degree,  efpecially  thole 
of  the  left  ventricle,  as  to  yield  to  the  preflure  of  the 
fingers ;  and  tbey  become  fo  thin  as  not  to  exceed  (in 
the  left  ventricle)  two  lines  in  the  thickeft  part,  and  at 
the  extremity  fcarcely  half  a  line.  The  extremity  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  fometimes  thinner  (till,  appearing  to 
con  fid  only  of  a  little  fat  and  a  ftrip  of  the  internal  or 
ferous  memhrane  of  the  pericardium  which  covers  the 
heart.  »  The  flefhy  columns,  particularly  tbofe  of  the 
left  ventricle,  are  manifeftly  more  diftant  from  each  other 
than  in  the  natural  (late.  The  interventricular  partition 
lofes  lefs  of  its  thicknefs  and  confidence  frqm  the  effect 
of  the  dilatation  than  the  red  of  tbe  parietcs  of  tbe  heart. 

The  dilatation  may  affect  one  ventricle  only  j  but  it  is 
mare  common  to  find  them  both  affected  at  the  fame 
time;  which  is  tbe  more  remarkable,  as  in  hypertrophy 
the  contrary  takes  place.  When  one  ventricle  only  is 
affected,  its  extremity  reaches  lower  than  the  other, 
but  this  difproportioo  is  not  fo  great  as  in  hypertrophy; 
and  tbe  enlargement  of  the  dilated  cavity  appears  rather 
to  be  in  its  diameter  than  longitudinally  ;  inlomuch  that 
a  heart  which  hat  both  its  ventricles  dilated,  becomes 
rounded,  and  very  near  as  large  at  the  apex  as  at  the 
bafe  (  and  in  fhape  it  will  appear  like  a  pouch,  rather 
than  of  tbe  conic  form  which  is  natural  to  it. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  fome  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  found  amongft  the  belt  authors. 
Corvifart  conceived,  that,  when  the  fydem  was  in  a  date 
of  plethora,  or  the  heart,  from  other  caufes,  kept  much 
in  a  (late  of  congefUon,  it  had  a  tendency  to  dilate  in 
one  or  more  of  its  cavities.  With  the  .dilatation  of  the 
auricles  be  alraoft  invariably  found  a  correfponding  in- 
creafed tenuity  of  the  parietcs.  In  the  right  ventricle 
too,  the  walls  generally  became  thinner  as  its  capacity 
increafed;  hut  in  the  left  ventricle  tbe  contrary.  He 
confidercd  the  caufe  to  be  preflure  on  tbe  parieies  from 
the  fulnefs  of  the  cavities,  which  in  their  dilatation  be- 
came attenuated  or  thickened,  not  from  fuperadded  dif- 
«afe,  hut  from  the  inherent  and  original  diverfity  of 
ftruclure.  He  conceived  tbe  fymptoms  would  be  found 
to  correfpond  with  this  explanation :  That  in  active 
aneurifm  the  powers  of  the  heart  would  be  found  to  be 
increafed  -,  its  concuflion  on  the  cbeft  great,  and  the 
pulfe  proportionably  ftrong. 

M.  Koftan  arrived,  after  a  very  laborious  investigation 
of  the  fubject,  at  fomewhat  different  conclufions.  He 
convinced  iiimfelf  tbat  dilatations,  with  increafed  thick- 
nefs,  were  not  to  be  afcribed  limply  to  the  effect  of  in- 
ternal impulfe,  modified  by  the  original  character  of  the 
cavity,  but  that  invariably  fome  extrinfic  caufes  could  be 
found  i  that  the  current  of  the  circulation  was  oppofed 
either  at  the  valves,  or  at  fome  remoter  diltance  j  that 
the  heart  endeavoured  to  overcome  this  refinance ;  that 
in  this  effort  its  parietcs  were  often  increafed  in  thick- 
neft,  and  its  powers  in  ftrength.  Patient  examination 
declared  the  obftruclion  fometimes  to  exift  at  a  diftance 
(row  the  centre  of  circulation,  which  had  not  prcvioufly 
been  contemplated,  deep  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs, 
or  far  in  the  courfe  of  the  aorta.  He  conceived  the  dif- 
«fe  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  right  ventricle  than 
•M.  Corvifart  had  done.  Claiming  then  tbe  merit  of  af- 
-fening  for  this  caufe  tbe  confequence  it  bore,  one  which 
fcen>ed  To  fatisfaclorily  to  account  for  the  appearances, 
-he  upon  the  w  hole  agreed  with  his  fellow-labourer  in  the 
lame  field,  that  where  there  was  increafed  thicknefs  there 
was  increased  power.  He  very  clearly,  however,  drmon- 
itrated  how  all  this  might  exift  without  its  manitciling 
stfelt  by  thofc  fymptoms  of  increafed  ftrength  and  power 
on  which  M.  Corvifart  had  dwelt.   The  heart  was  mak- 
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ing  its  effort  to  overcome  fome  refinance,  and  the  full  ef- 
fefl of  its  impulfe  could  be  felt  only  to  the  point  of  ob- 
ftruclion. Hence  you  could  no  longer  depend  on  mere 
ftrength  of  pulfeas  a  didinguilhed  fign  of  dilatation  with 
increafed  thicknefs  of  parictes.  Imagining  that  he  had 
thus  afcertained,  more  fatisfactorily  than  had  previously 
been  done,  the  key-ffonc  on  which  much  learned 
lore  had  been  built,  the  caufe  of  tbat  clafs  of  difeafe  ge- 
nerally denominated  aflive  diiutution,  M.  Roflan's  invef- 
tigations  difdofed  another  truth.  The  caufe  of  obstruc- 
tion fometimes  ailed  fo  long,  and  the  thickening  in- 
creafed to  fucb  an  extent,  that  it  encroached  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  cavity.  Seeing  how  this  could  be  readiiy 
explained,  that  it  was  but  a  further  effect  of  the  fame 
caufe,  he  very  naturally  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  cl.it* 
to  which  it  was  moft  allied.  In  feveral  cafes  he  found 
the  cavity  fo  fmall,  tbat  it  would  hardly  contain  a  wal- 
nut. 

But  the  conclufions  both  of  Corvifart  and  R  oft  an  betray 
too  ready  a  tendency  to  draw  general  conclufions ;  for 
it  now  feems pretty  clearly  afcertained,  that  the  diiejfe 
which  M.  Rodan  attributes  uniformly  to  fome  obftruc- 
lion in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  may  fometimes  arifc 
independently  of  this  or  any  other  very  apparent  caufe. 
M.  Laennec  properly  conftders,  that  it  is  occafionally  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  the  heart,  though  not  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Tbe  ligns  of  a  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  according 
to  M.  Corvifart,  are — "  pulfe  foft  and  feeble  ;  palpita- 
tions weak,  dull,  finking  {  tbe  hand  feems  to  feel  a  foft 
fubftance  which  raifes  the  ribs,  not  (Inking  them  brifk- 
ly  s  and  preflure  feems  to  render  tbe  beats  more  feeble. 
Very  little  found  proceeds  from  the  region  of  the  heart." 
But  the  only  certain  evidence  of  a  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  according  to  Laennec,  is  that  produced  by  the 
ftethofcope;  namely,  the  ruftling  roaring  found  of  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  heard  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth  and  feventh  ribs  of  the  fternum.  The  loudneft 
of  the  found,  and  its  extent,  (how  the  extent  of  the  dila- 
tation. Thus,  if  the  found  of  the  contraction  of  tbe 
ventricle  is  as  loud  as  that  of  the  contraction  of  the  au- 
ricle, and  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  at  the  fame  time 
evident  on  the  right  fide  of  the  back,  the  dilatation  is 
very  confiderable. 

Dilatation  of  the  rigkt  ventricle,  according  to  M.  Cor- 
vifart, is  accompanied  with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms,  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  and  tbe  beating  ot  the  heart, 
which  however  are  rather  more  evident,  of  courfe,  on  the 
right  fide,  that  is,  near  the  fternum  and  towards  the  epi- 
gaftrium,  than  in  the  region  of  the  heart  properly  (o 
called.  He,  however,  places  not  much  reliance  on  this 
fymptom,  nor  on  that  of  Lancifi,  namely,  the  fwelling 
or  puffing-up  of  the  external  jugular  veins.  The  fymp- 
toms he  thinks  moft  to  be  depended  upon  are— greater 
difficulty  of  breathing  than  in  the  affections  of  the  left 
ventricle ;  a  more  decided  ferous  diatbefis ;  more  fre- 
quent hemoptyfis  j  a  more  dark  lividity  in  the  counte- 
nance, fometimes  even  the  darkeft  blue. 

"Thefe  obtervations."  fays  Laennec,  "are  in  general 
correct ;  but  I  cannot  entirely  concur  with  my  celebrat- 
ed mafter  (Corvifart)  as  to  the  importance  of  two  of 
thefe  fymptoms — the  fwelling  of  the  jugulars,  and  the 
extent  of  .lie  abfence  of  found  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
An  habitual  puffing-up  of  the  external  j  ugular  veins,  but 
without  lenGble  puliation;,  has  appeared  to  me  the  molt 
conltant  (doubtful)  fymptom  of  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  ot  the  heart.  As  to  the  abfence  of  found,  I  have 
often  found  the  right  cavities  much  dilated  in  cafes  where 
the  bread  emitted  a  confiderable  found  in  the  precordial 
region  and  under  the  fternum  ;  and  in  general  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  tbe  dil'eale  of  the  heart  which  produced 
moll  frequently  the  fupprtflion  of  found  was  not  this, 
but  "  hypertrophy  combined  with  dilatation,"  of  which 
we  dial  I  prefently  fpeak-  As  to  M.  Corvifart's  remark 
of  the  more  intenfe  lividity  of  tbe  countenance  in  dila- 
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ration  of  the  heart,  it  may  perlinM  he  mora  dark  in  dila- 
tation of  the  right  than  of  the  left  cavitie*,  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  Aid  of  the  lividity  of  the  exnwmirtes;  but 
I  have  often  feen  the  countenance  very  pale  and  yelloiv- 
tfh,  M<1  even  the  lip*  difcoloured,  in  patients  attacked 
with  dilatation  of  the  heart;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities,  has  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  difeafe  moft  frequently  attended 
by  intenfe  lividity  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities, 
great  fluffing,  freqnent  or  confideraMe  hssmoptyfis,  and 
a  very  con  fid  era  hie  pouring-out  of  ferous  matter." 

The  only  conflant  pathognomonic  fymptom  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  i<  the  rulhing  noile  of  tb« 
heart  to  be  beard  under  the  lower  part  of  the  fternuro, 
or  in  the  fpace  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  ribs  on  the  right  fide.  The  degree  of  dilatation 
is  meafarcd  by  the  extent  of  the  heart  along  which  the 
found  can  be  heard,  and  according  to  a  kind  of  progref- 
five  fcale  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  Laennec,  §  599. 

The  palpitations,  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  confift 
chiefly  in  the  frequency  and  noife  of  the  contractions, 
not  in  the  increafe  of  their  force,  which  indeed  is  often 
lefs  than  when  the  patient  is  in  health.  The  irregnlari- 
ties  of  flrength  and  of  frequency,  and  the  intermittences 
of  the  pulfe,  are  not  very  common,  though  perhaps  ra- 
ther more  fo  in  thefe  cafes  than  in  hypertrophy. 

Dilatation  combined  tcith  Hypertrophy  of  the  Ventricles  of 
tht  Heart.— The  union  of  thefe  affections  is  very  com. 
tnon.  It  may  exift  in  one  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  both 
together.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  heart  may  become  pro- 
digioufly  enlarged,  even  to  thrice  the  fize  of  the  patient'* 
fift.  This  increafe  of  (ize  arifes  from  the  thickening  of 
the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  together  with  a  propor- 
tionable increafe  of  their  cavities )  their  mufcular  Tub- 
fiance  alfo  become*  harder. 

The  Symptoms  of  this  affection  are,  of  courfe,  a  com- 
bination of  thofe  of  hypertrophy  and  of  dilatation.  The 
contractions  of  the  ventricle*  are  attended  with  great 
force,  and  a  confidence  noife;  thofe  of  the  auricles  are 
fonorous  alfo.  The  pulfations  may  be  heard  through  a 
great  extent }  and  Sometimes,  efpecially  in  thin  people 
and  in  children,  the  impulfton  is  felt  equally  under  the 
clavicle*,  in  the  ribs,  and  even  a  little  in  the  left  part  of 
the  back.  "I  once  (fay*  Laennec)  heard  and  felt  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  in  the  lower  and  pofterior 
right  part  of  the  bread  of  a  woman  attacked  with  this 
malady  ;  and,  though  (he  was  a  little  woman,  and  not 
strong,  the  impulfe  and  the  found  were  more  intenfe  in 
that  place  than  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  precordial 
region  of  a  flout  man." 

The  contractions  of  the  ventricles,  in  this  difeafe, 
may  be  readily  felt  on  applying  the  hand  over  the  region 
of  the  heart ;  for  here,  particularly  during  the  moment* 
of  palpitation,  the  beats  will  be  found  quick,  dry,  ftrong, 
ana  fenfibly  refilling  the  hand.  If  we  attentively  notice 
the  patient  when  he  is  moft  calm  and  undifturbed,  it  will 
be  feen  that  his  head,  hit  limbs,  and  even  the  bed- 
clothes, are  really  fhaken  at  every  contraction  of  the 
heart.  The  beatings  of  the  carotids,  of  the  radial  j,  and 
other  Superficial  arteries,  are  often  vifible.  If  we  preft 
the  region  of  the  heart,  that  organ,  according  to  the  ex- 
prefTion  of  M.  Corvii'art,  "  feems  to  be  angry  at  the  pref- 
iure,  and  to  re-aft  more  violently."  Thefe  violent 
beatings,  fays  he,  when  the  diforder  affects  the  left  ven- 
tricle, are  accompanied  with  a  pulfe  which  is  frequent, 
ftrong,  hard,  vibrating,  and  hard  to  be  flopped.  *«  This 
character  of  the  pulfe  is  obferved,  indeed,"  fays  M. 
Laennec,  "very  frequently  in  hypertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion, as  well  as  in  fimple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Corvifart  in  regard- 
ing it  as  a fymptom  of  active  aneurifm  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle; for,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  we  find  very  often 
a  pulfe  fmall  and  weak,  though  otherwife  regular,  in  men 
whofe  heart  is  very  large  and  habitually  beats  with  great 
violence,  and  vice  verfa. 


"The  palpitario**  which  take  place  to  theriifcafe  we  are 
treating  of,  when  examined  by  the  help  of  the  ftethof- 
cope,  prefent  the  fame  chancier*  with  the  habitual  con- 
tractions defcrrbed  above,  but  with  greater  intenfiryi 
and  they  are  fetdoat  accompanied  with  irregularities,  un- 
lefs  whea  death  is  near,  and  they  become  weaker.  In 
thefe  palpitations  we  fomctimcs  obfcrve,  betides  the  im- 
puhTe  which  the  heart  feems  to  give  through  a  large  fur- 
lace,  a  ftroke  move  dry,  more  fonorous,  fnorter  though 
isochronous,  and  which  appears  to  ftrike  the  pariete*  of 
the  bread  along  a  much  Smaller  Surface:  this  ftroke  i* 
evidently  produced  by  a  quick  and  ftrong  rifing  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart." 

If  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  examined  alternately 
right  and  left,  i.  e.  under  the  lower  part  of  the  Iternum 
and  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  feventh  rib*, 
on  the  left  fide,  we  may  exaflly  know  which  is  the  af- 
fected ventricle,  if  only  one,  or  whether  both  are  affec- 
ted, as  moft  commonly  happens.  It  will  be  ufeleS*  to 
repeat  the  fymptoms  which  have  already  been  futficicntty 
derailed.  Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle* 
of  the  heart  being,  of  all  affections  of  the  heart,  that  in 
which  it  attains  the  largefl  fize,  it  is  alfo  that  wherein 
the  abfence  of  found  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  ob- 
served moft  frequently  and  to  the  greateft  extent. 

Dilatation  of  one  ventricle  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
other,  is  a  fpecies  of  complication  not  very  uncommon, 
though  more  fo  than  the  preceding.  The  fymptoms  art; 
ftill  a  mixture  of  thofe  of  hypertrophy  with  thofe  of  di- 
latation, the  one  fet  predominating  over  the  other  ac- 
cording as  the  former  affection  h  more  or  lefs  intenfe 
than  the  latter. 

Dilatation  of  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart,— This  variety  of 
difeafe  very  rarely  occurs,  and  we  fhalt  therefore  be 
brief  in  detailing  the  fymptoms.  Laennec  fays,  that, 
whenever  the  auricles  were  confiderably  enlarged,  whe- 
ther from  actual  dilatation  or  from  diftention  ariiing  in 
extreme  pain,  he  found  that  their  contractions,  inftead  of 
the  brifk  found  they  produce  in  the  natural  ftate,  which 
has  been  compared  to  opening  and  (hutting  of  »  valve, 
give  out  only  a  dull  obtufe  found  like  a  bad  pair  of 
bellows.  He  never  could  clearly  difcover  that  the  con- 
tractions of  the  auricles  gave  any  impulfe,  even  when, 
the  thicknefs  of  their  parictet  was  greatly  increafed. 

Here  Laennec  recall*  our  attention  to  a  negative  fymp- 
torn  which  he  had  already  noticed  in  analysing  the  beat- 
ings of  the  heart;  namely,  that,  "in  many  cafe*  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  ventricle*,  the  contraction  of  the  au- 
ricle* can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed  by  examination  over 
the  region  of  the  heart )  but  if,  inftead  of  this,  the  cy- 
linder be  applied  over  the  (lemoro  or  under  the  clavicle*, 
the  contraction*  may  then  be  clearly  diftinguifhed,  and 
often  the  found  is  very  cotifiderable.  This  fymptom,  as 
I  have  before  obferved,  feems  to  point  out,  that  the  af- 
fections of  the  auricles  and  thofe  of  the  ventricles  are  to- 
tally diftinet  from  each  other;  i.  e.  that  the  auricles  are 
not  affected  by  the  maladies  of  the  ventricles." 

Softening  of  the  heart,  fatty  coverfions,  atrophy,  and 
cartilaginous  and  bony  indurations,  do  not  betray  clear 
fymptoms  of  their  exiftence  during  life;  or  at  leaft  we  are 
not  Sufficiently  acquainted  with  thefe  fymptoms.  A  ge- 
neral cachectic  habit  is  ufually  obferved  in  moft  of  thefe 
morbid  ftates,  which  of  courfe  require  the  long  continu- 
ance of  diforder  before  they  are  eftablifhed. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.  The  little  that  i*  to  be  done  is  com* 
prifed  in  a  few  word*.  The  circulation  muft  be  kept  below 
par,  by  repeated  fmall  bleeding*,  when  the  fobflance  of  the 
heart  is  any-where  thickened  ;  by  a  very  low  diet,  when  it 
is  diminifhed  or  morbid.  Wefliould  fomewhat  modify  the 
latter  rule,  becaufe  it  is  often  an  object  to  nourifh  and 
fupport  the  body  in  a  ftate  of  actual  deprivation  of  fome 
of  the  Sanguineous  element*.  Occafionally  counter-irri- 
tants, and  a  regular  ufe  of  medicines  acting  mildly  on 
the  capillary  fyftero,  are  alfo  proper.   Perhap*  much  of 
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the  til  fueceft  which  hat  attended  this  pjaa  may  oe  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  we  have  to  make  patients  pe  clever* 
in  this  very  abftemioua  regimen,  and  the  prejudice!  we 
have  to  encounter  again  ft  the  innumerable  bleedingi 
which  it  it  neceftkry  to  perform. 

We  cannot  difmife  the  fubjeft  of  cardiac  difeafe  with, 
owl  reminding'  the  pra&itioner  of  the  occasional  fimilar- 
ity.  wfcich  nervous  irritations  difplay  to  organic  difeafet 
of  the  heart.  We  refer  the  reader,  for  one  (ounce  of  thi* 
irritariqn,  to  Dyfpepfia  ;  but  nervoue  excitement  in  other 
o»«ai>e  besides  the  ftoroach  give*  rife  to  fyncope  and 
palpitation  ;  at  for  inftance,  in  hyftcria,  pregnancy,  pul- 
sation in  the  epigastrium,  &c.  The  diaguofit  it  founded 
on  the  permanency  of  organic  malady,  in  contradiftinc- 
tio*  to  the  paroxyfmal  attack  of  irritative  palpitation  ; 
for  though,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  patient  is  better  and 
be  it  feldora  wholly  free  from  difeafe.  The  in- 
fe  in  the  fymptoms  of  organic  difeafe  when  mufcular 
cite  (particularly  running  up  flairs)  isufed,  furnilhet 
anotlier  point  of  difference  between  thit  and  nervous 
diforder.  Some  further  and  obviout  indications  of  diag- 
nofit  are  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  (kin, 
general  Bate  of  the  put  ft,  &c. 

9.  Emprefina  peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum s  pain  ana  tendernefi  of  the  abdomen,  cfpecially 
in  an  ereA  peftore  ;  with  little  affecVion  of  the  fobjacent 
»ifcera,  or  abdominal  walls.  Dr.  Good  givet  three  va- 
rieties. 

*.  P.  propria  i  the  inflammation  taking  the  general 
range  of  the  peritoneum  ;  pain  extreme,  often  pungent, 
with  tittle  or  »o  relief  from  flool*. 

9.  P.  omentalit :  with  a  more  fenfible  fwelling  in  the 
region  of  the  omentum. 

y.  P.  mefenierica:  pain  deeper  feated,  and  more  im- 
mediately in  the  mesenteric  region  ;  external  tenderneft 
left  than  in  the  preceding  varieties. 

Inflead  of  thefe  diftinftions,  we  (hall  adopt  the  more 
common  onet  of  acute  and  chronic  peritonitis. 

JrWe  Ptrilimitu  generally  commences,  like  other  vif- 
rral  inflammations,  with  chills  and  fhiverings,  though 
tnefc  are  Sometimes  flight,  and  occasionally  abfent  alto- 
gether. This  cold  ttage  hat  been  known  to  continue 
two  or  three  days  before  the  re-aftion  took  place.  After 
this,  the  pulfe  becomes  quick  and  frequent ;  there  it 
considerable  thirft ;  and  the  general  arTeftion,  called 
fever,  enfuet.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  attended  from  the 
very  beginning  with  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, at  firft  generally  confined  to  fomeone  part,  though 
Sometimes  di  flu  fed  over  the  whole  of  itt  furface.  Thit 
pain  it  much  increafed  by  preflure ;  or,  in  other  words, 
there  it  a  great  tenderneft  or  foreneft  of  the  belly,  and 
snoft  invincible  coftiveneft.  The  pulfe  it  at  leaft  one 
hundred  in  a  minute,  and  fmall;  yet  the  tongue  it  sot 
much  altered  at  firft  from  itt  natural  appearance. 

At  it  it  of  much  importance  to  diftinguifh  the  tender- 
neft on  prcfTure,  we  mould  carefully  watch  the  counte- 
nance of  the  patient  while  we  preft  on  the  belly.  In 
doing  thit,  we  should  put  both  handt  on  the  fides  of  the 
belly,  and  draw  them  as  it  were  to  the  centre ;  thit  mode 
of  prcfTure  producing  more  pain  than  that  which  it  made 
direaiy  downwardt.  In  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  pain  and  tenderneft  on  preflure  increafe,  fo 
that  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  fometiraes  be- 
come* intolerable,  and  the  pulfe  rifet  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  in  a  minute  1  at  thit  time  the  tongue  be- 
gins to  be  covered  with  a  cream-coloured  mucus,  and, 
though  it  it  moift,  there  it  £reat  third.  A  confiderable 
degree  of  tenfion  and  fwelling  now  taket  place  over  the 
whole  abdomen  ;  and  the  patient  finds  moft  relief  from 
pain  by  remaining  motionleft  upon  the  back,  with  the 
knees  in  a  fmall  degree  elevated.  Thit  pofition,  while 
it  throws  the  weight  of  the  inteftinet  to  the  fpine,  and 
therefore  removes  the  preflure  of  them  from  the  inflamed 
membrane,  at  the  fame  time  relaxes  the  abdominal  rauf- 
clet,  and  preventi  any  ftrifture  over  the  outer  furface  of 


the  inflamed  part.  At  theft  mufcles  are  called  into  ac- 
tion by  any  attempt  to  rife  or  even  to  turn,  fo  fuch  a 
motion  neceiTarily  aggravates  the  acute  pain  ;  whence 
abfohite  reft,  as  juft  (rated,  it  molt  eafy  to  the  patient. 
The  pa;ieat,  for  the  fame  reafon,  generally  breathes  ny 
the  intercoftals,  and  very  little  by  the  diaphragm.  The 
tenfion  of  the  belly  continues  to  increafe  to  the  fixth, 
feventh,  or  tenth,  day}  on  one  of  which  days,  unleft 
proper  meafuKs  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  difeafe, 
the  patient  moll  commonly  expires.  Previous  to  death, 
the  pain  often  fuddenly  ceafes,  and  the  inexperienced 
may  conceive  that  this  is  an  indication  of  amendment  in 
the  difeafe:  but,  if  the  fymptoms  be  minutely  examined, 
it  is  found  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  is  linking 
in  ftrength  and  increafing  in  rapidity,  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  it  alfo  fenfibly  diminifhed;  the  counte- 
nance  collapfet,  cold  clammy  fweats  break  out,  the  ex- 
tremities lofc  their  vital  warmth,  and  at  length  a  labo- 
rious refpiration  manifelts  the  concluding  ftruggle  of 
life. 

But  the  fymptoms  above  enumerated  are  often  mo  li- 
ned by  age,  conftitu tion,  feafon,  and  other  circumihnces. 
Thus,  in  fome  fubjeAt,  of  feeble  conltitution  and  advan- 
ced age,  peritonitis  will  creep  on  without  fever,  or  even 
local  pain — and  yet  the  diforder  will  go  on  to  complete 
disorganization  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  fuch  an  eft'ulion 
of  Serous  fluid  as  gives  the  complaint  the  character  of  af- 
cites.  In  fome  fubjefts,  the  thickneft  of  the  mufcles  and 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  renders  the  pain  of  preflure 
fcarcely  perceptible.  A  favourable  prognolis,  however, 
is  to  be  deduced  from  a  gradual  ceflation  of  the  pain,  el- 
pecially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  ten- 
fion and  foreneft,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  the  pulie 
becomes  fuller  and  left  frequent,  the  (kin  left  parched, 
foft,  and  moift,  the  refpiration  left  laborious,  and  the 
countenance  more  open  and  expreflive  of  eafe. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  diftinguiftied 
from  colic  by  the  permanency  of  the  pain,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulfe,  as  well  as  by  the  tenderneft  on 
preflure,  even  before  any  tenfion  of  the  abdomen  has 
taken  place  ;  and  by  the  abfence  of  any  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool  when  the  pain  is  fevere,  as  well  as  by  the  undi- 
minished fuffering  when  an  evacuation  of  thi  bowels  is 
effected,  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  medicine.  It  is  not 
fo  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
or  enttrita.  In  this  latter  difeafe,  however,  there  it  ob- 
ftinate  conftipation,  and  the  pain  is  more  acute,  and  not 
fo  much  aggravated  by  external  preflure  ;  the  Itomach  it 
alfo  commonly  affeflcd  with  vomiting. 

But  thefe  diftinftions  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on;  for,  though  we  have  the  authority  of  Hunter  for 
considering  peritonitit  adiftinft  afFeftion,  (Hunter on  the 
Blood,  1+4.)  yet  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  many  cafet 
do  occur  in  which  the  organs  inverted  by  the  peritonaeum 
become  implicated  in  its  inflammatory  difeafe  j  and,  ac- 
cording at  the  peritonaeum  it  inflamed,  over  the  (loinach 
or  over  the  bowels,  fo  enteritis  or  gaftritis  will  enfue. 

The  predifpoftng  caufet  of  peritoneal  inflammation  are 
involved  in  obfeunty.  The  exciting  caufes  are  various : 
compreffion  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ;  blows  or  falls  on 
that  region  ;  internal  friftion  or  preflure,  as  of  the  gra- 
vid uterus,  extra,  uterine  conceptions,  enlarged  ovaries, 
or  other  morbid  growths  within  the  abdomen;  violent 
and  long-continued  corporeal  exertions,  violent  and  re- 
peated contractions  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  vomit- 
ing ;  irregular  circulations  of  the  blood  in  the  cold  ftaget 
of  intermittent!,  and  ftrifturet  of  the  colon  or  rectum 
producing  unnatural  contortions  and  friftion  of  the  in- 
teftines  on  one  another,  are  all  caufes  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. 

But  the  grand  Caufet  are  to  be  fought  in  the  aftion  of 
a  cold  atmofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  body  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  wet  or  cold,  cfpecially  to  the  feet,  when  the 
perfon  it  in  a  ftate  of  corporeal  inaftion ;  the  negleft  of 
changing  wet  clothes,  the  drinking  of  cold  liquids  when 
1  the 
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the  body  it  heated,  and  whatever  Suddenly  interrupt* 
certain  functions  of  the  fyAem,  as  the  fuppreffion  of  per- 
fpiration,  the  lochia,  and  the  menftrual  discharge. 

Over  the  cauSes  which  produce  epidemic  difpenfations 
of  this  diSeaSe,  the  fame  veil  of  myftery  hangs,  that  con- 
ceals from  our  view  the  etiology  of  other  epidemics. 
M.  Broufliia  faw  the  difeafe  epidemic,  and  apparently 
contagious,  among  the  French  armies,  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent  j  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Italy.  We  have  all  feen  puerperal  peritonitis  epidemic 
in  our  own  country.  The  translation  of  rheumatic,  ar- 
thritic, or  erysipelatous,  inflammations  from  the  joints 
or  Surface  of  the  body  to  the  interior  tiSTues,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

B  <yle,  firoufl'ais,  arid  others,  have  noted  the  following 
morbid  appearances  after  acute  peritonitis,  i.  Rednefs, 
thickenings,  and  even  efchars,  which  penetrated  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  peritoneum,  a.  Solid  exuda- 
tions, in  form  of  falfe  membranes,  lining  the  ferous  fur- 
face  of  the  peritoneum,  but  without  organization.  3.  A 
liquid  exudation,  fornetimes  turbid,  Sometimes  limpid 
or  reddifh  s  more  or  left  of  ferous  and  purulent  fluid  was 
always  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  bathing  the  Sur- 
face ot  the  intedines.  4.  M.  Brounais  alio  found  red 
clots,  fornetimes  thin,  fornetimes  thick,  fpread  over, 
in  form  of  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which  was  red- 
dened -  nd  thickened  underneath.  Blood  itfelf  has  been 
found  tffufcd  from  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen, 
without  any  apparent  breach  of  veflel  or  fubttance. 
Sphacelation*  were  fornetimes  found. 

In  mod  cafes  where  acute  peritonitis  has  been  cured, 
and  the  patient  foon  afterwards  died  of  other  difcafcs, 
adhcfions  were  found,  Similar  to  thofe  occalioned  by 
plturiSy. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe  being  once  afcertained,  the 
method  of  cure  will  be  obvious.  As  in  all  other  acute 
inflammations,  l>l<od- letting  from  the  Syftem  at  large  is 
the  remedy  to  he  principally  depended  upon,  and  mould 
be  retorted  to  at  as  early  a  period  as  poSfiblc.  And  this 
evacuation  fhould  be  large,  frequent,  and  early ;  for,  if 
the  inflammation  be  not  mitigated  in  the  fpace  of  twen- 
ty-fcur  hours  of  aftivc  treatment,  the  event  will  gene- 
rally l>e  fatal.  The  chief  guide  in  directing  this  opera- 
tion mull  be  the  degree  of  pain  exprefled  by  the  patient, 
particularly  under  the  action  of  prcflurc :  and  even  if 
tUb  be  much  diminished,  it  may  ftill  be  right  to  apply 
frota  ten  to  fifty  leeches  to  the  abdomen  ;  and,  as  foon 
3«  tUcfe  have  done  their  office,  its  whole  furface  fhould 
he  covered  with  a  blifter.  It  is  to  be  diAmflly  under- 
ftoo<1,  however,  that  neither  leeches  nor  bliftering  fhould 
he  trufted  to,  until  fome  diminution  of  pain  has  ac- 
tually been  produced  by  the  general  bleeding.  And  far- 
ther, if  it  fhould  happen  that  the  pain  is  no;  dimrnifacd 
after  the  fecond  bleeding,  this  operation  mull  be  re- 
peated even  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  after  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours  each.  If  it  fhould  be  unequivocally 
martiivft  at  any  one  of  thefe  bleedings,  that  the  Strength 
of  the  patient  is  inadequate  to  the  lofs  of  lixtecn  ounces, 
a  Imilltr  quantity  may  be  taken  away,  and  we  may  re- 
fjrr,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  topical  application  of  leeches 
and  hlifters.  It  feemj,  however,  preferable  to  delay  the 
apnlication  of  a  blifter  till  the  toniluution.il  effects  oc- 
raiior.ed  by  the  local  inflammation  are  partly  removed 
by  the  general  bleeding,  and  till  the  diforder  is  thus  re- 
duced to  a  Itatc  more  nearly  approaching  to  a  Simple  to- 
pical riltctfion.  For,  by  proceeding  thus,  the  double  ad- 
vantage will  be  obtained,  of  applying  the  topical  remc- 
d;.e*  at  a  period  when  their  influence  will  be  exerted 
will-  ti  e  grtitcft  eSfeCt,  and  the  practitioner  moreover 
uiii  not  he  deprived  of  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
the  variations  of  the  diforder;  namely,  by  prcSTure  on 
the  abdomen.  The  firit  Symptom  on  which  we  may  pro- 
r.<.-.-'ncc  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  is  the  ability  ot  re- 
maining in  a  fitting  polture,  after  he  had  previously  bten 
confined  to  the  b.ick  ;  this  pofition  of  the  body  prove* 
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that  the  inflamed  peritoneum  is  now  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  bowels,  which  perhaps  never  takes  place 
where  the  patient  does  not  recover. 

With  refpeft  to  internal  medicine,  it  is  of  fecondary 
importance.  Neverthelefs  it  is  neceffary  that  the  bowel* 
fhould  be  kept  open,  and  this  Should  be  effected  with  as 
little  irritation  as  poflible.  For  this  purpofe,  caflor-oil, 
or  fraall  dofes  of  the  fulphate  of  masrnefta,  may  be  adrai- 
niftered  with  advantage  ;  and  emollient  clyfter*  may  he 
injected,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  procure 
ftools,  will  aft  as  internal  fomentations.  Fomentation* 
may  be  alfo  applied  externally  to  the  abdomen,  when 
the  tendernefs  is  fufiiciently  removed  to  admit  of  trie 
preflure.  It  is  Scarcely  necefTary  to  add,  that  the  (Irifteft 
antiphlogirtic  fyflera  mud  be  adopted,  both  in  refpedt  to 
diet  and  medicine. 

It  maybe  right  to  mention  an  irregularity  in  the  com- 
plaint, which  is  apt  to  mi  (lead  the  practitioner,  and  to 
deter  him  from  reforting  to  thofe  vigorous  mcifures  fo 
efTeiuial  to  counteract  the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 
There  is  now  and  then,  at  the  very  firft  attack,  fo  great 
a  degree  of  prodration  of  Strength,  accompanied  likewise 
by  a  pulfe  Scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrifr,  as  might  in- 
duce us  to  confider  the  patient  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
unequal  to  undergo  the  treatment  above  recommended. 
There  is  aJSo  a  fpafmodic  attack  of  pain,  which  remits. 
Thefe  appearances,  however,  feem  to  arife  wholly  from 
the  inflammation  extending  to  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
ftomachand  intellines.  Here,  as  in  different  circumftan- 
ces,  the  pain  on  preffure  muft  be  the  criterion  to  deter- 
mine our  practice ;  and,  if  the  pain  fhould  be  found  ex- 
quisite, no  accidental  fymptom  fhould  lead  us  from  trust- 
ing for  relief  chiefly  to  the  lancet.  Such  a  decision  will 
foon  be  juflified  by  a  freedom  in  the  action  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  the  pulfe  becoming  fuller  and  Stronger,  by  an 
abatement  of  the  languor  and  prostration  of  firength,  and 
by  a  diminution  of  pain. 

Among  other  powerful  but  unefiabliflied  meafures  we 
have  to  mention  the  injection  of  tobacco  per  ano,  sold 
lotions  to  the  belly,  and  the  exhibition  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Whether  any  further  good  can  be  attributed  to 
the  laft  medicine  than  what  rcSults  from  its  purgative 
operation  is  not  yet  known. 

The  attack  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum is  very  different  from  that  of  the  acute  Specie*.  It 
advances  by  degrees,  manifesting  itfelf  only  by  occasional 
Superficial  pricking  pains  over  the  abdomen,  without 
producing  any  inclination  to  go  to  Stool:  the  puife  is 
Somewhat  accelerated,  and  the  tongue  (particularly  in 
the  morning)  is  Slightly  covered  with  white  fur.  There 
is  alio  contiderable  third ;  yet  there  is  no  exacerbation 
of  fever  in  the  evening,  nor  any  hectic  flufhes  on  the 
checks  :  on  the  contrary,  the  countenance  is  full  of  lan- 
guor, and  the  face  is  pale  and  doughy. 

In  the  early  liages  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  capable 
of  performing  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  only  com- 
plains, after  fatigue,  of  a  certain  degree  of  tightnefs  and 
pricking  forenels  acrofs  the  abdomen,  from  one  0%  uiwu 
to  the  other.  This  date  will  continue,  with  little  varia- 
tion, for  many  months,  during  which  the  operations  of 
the  bowels  will  Sometimes  proceed  naturally,  though 
more  commonly  the  patient  iscodivc.  There  is  no  ten- 
sion of  the  Skin  oS  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  acute  Specie! ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  (kin  and  abdominal  mullies  arc 
fornetimes  obferved  to  lit  loolciy  upon  the  peritoneum, 
which  gives  a  SenSation  to  (he  touch,  as  of  a  tight  band- 
age underneath,  over  which  the  (kin  and  muScles  may  be 
Said  (as  it  were)  to  play.  The  patient  always  complains 
more  of  the  li^AtntJ*  than  of  the  pain  j  and,  as  this  tiglit- 
ncfsjiinuch  increased  by  any  congeliion  in  the  inttltiiio, 
the  relief  which  he  experiences  from  evacuating  their 
contents,  Ic-ds  him  to  attribute  itis  SenSations  to  an  ha- 
bitual coftivenefs,  for  the  remove!  ot  which  esil  all  hit 
endeavours  are  ufuaily  directed. 

The  progreii  of  t;.e  altection  is  as  follows  :  The  bow- 
el* 
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els  become  more  and  more  irregular  in  tbeir  action } 
the  teiidernefs  and  fuelling  increaSei  the  appetite  fails ; 
the  pulfe  acquire*  greater  velocity}  the  feature*  look' 
(harp  and  contracted  ;  the  countenance  becomei  pale  or 
fallow  j  the  lips  parched  and  Skinny;  the  tongue,  fome- 
times  of  a  bright  colour,  refcmbling  what  is  (ten  in  dia- 
betes, at  other  times  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  whitifh 
mucus.  The  flefh  and  Strength  decay  rapidly  ;  and  great 
emaciation  takes  place.  The  flcin,  except  towards  the 
Jaft  Ibge,  is  for  the  molt  part  dry  and  fcaly  ;  the  urine 
fiuall  in  quantity,  occasionally  clear,  more  frequently 
otbernife.  If  a  cough  has  not  exifted  from  the  begin- 
ning,  it  is  very  apt  to  occur  about  this  time ;  but  this  i* 
by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a  diagnostic  fymptora  ;  it* 
existence  depending  upon  the  fpreading  of  the  difeafe  to 
tlie  pleura,  and  the  thoracic  vifcera.  The  feet  fometimes 
Swell  towards  the  concluflon  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  fuel- 
ling is  often  confined  to  one  leg  and  thigh.  '  At  this  pe- 
riod, if  the  examination  of  the  abdomen  be  made  with 
due  care,  it  will  be  found  to  communicate  to  the  touch 
the  feeling  occasioned  by  a  folid  tumour  i  the  integu- 
ments and  mufclet  not  rolling*  upon  the  contained  parts 
as  in  the  firft  Stage.  But  in  fome  cafes,  where  cffufion  is 
conjoined  with  the  original  and  more  important  difeafe, 
a  fenfe  of  fluctuation  may  be  difcovcred.  Very  frequent- 
ly the  patients  complain  of  a  distressing  feel  of  what  they 
call  a  "  broiling  beat"  at  the  Stomach,  the  difcharge  of  a 
tough  ropy  phlegm  from  the  mouth,  con  Stain  naufea, 
with  violent  retching  and  vomiting;  and,  in  two  cafes, 
the  matter  brought  up  during  Several  days  before  death 


In  the  courfe  of  the  complaint,  the  appetite  is  for  the 
moll  part  very  bad ;  but  thedefire  for  liquids  is  infatiable, 
even  though  a  confeioufnefs  exists  that  a  large  quantity 
cannot  be  fwallowcd  without  occasioning  very  great  dif- 
trefs.  When  a  feeling  of  finking  and  emptinefs  prevails, 
the  patient  eagerly  thinks  of  many  articles  that  might 
allay  his  uneauneU ;  but  the  fight  of  them  feldom  fails 
to  excite  loathingand  difguft.  Should  any  fufte  nance  be 
taken,  it  is  either  fpeedily  rejected  by  vomiting,  or  it 
caufes  indefcribable  uneanncSs.  The  patient  rolls  about 
in  all  directions,  in  vain  feeking  for  fome  point  where 
be  may  repofe.  Every  action  of  the  flomach  or  intef- 
tines  comes  to  be  performed  with  great  pain.  The  paf- 
fage  of  flatus  upwards  or  downwards,  the  movements 
which  take  place  before  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
all  give  rife  to  Suffering.  At  times  the  pain  is  (harp  and 
transient ;  at  others  heavy  and  obtufc.  But  a  fenfe  of 
weight  is  feldom  abfent;  and  it  is  more  felt  after  vomit- 
ing or  purging  than  before.  One  patient,  (an  infant,) 
in  allusion  to  this  Symptom,  ufed  to  put  its  band  on  the 
abdomen,  and  exclaim  pitcoufly, "  Oh  !  fo  heavy."  Ano- 
ther Slid,  that  his  bowels  felt  as  if  they  were  "  tied  up 
in  a  napkin."  At  another  time  he  faid,  "  they  feemed 
to  be  in  a  mafs and  at  a  third,  be  declared,  that  if  he 
had  "a  fhot  attached  to  every  convolution  of  bit  intef- 
tines,  he  could  not  fuffer  more  than  he  did." 

The  above  description,  which  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Drs.  Pemberton  and  Baron,  is  not  applicable  to  all  cafes. 
Chronic  peritonitis  fometimes  comes  on  fo  infidioufly, 
that  not  the  Slightest  fufpicion  could  be  entertained  of  it* 
exiftence.  We  fhould  therefore  be  careful,  Since  this  dif- 
eafe it  often  thefequel  of  acute  peritonitis,  not  to  remit 
too  foon  in  our  endeavours  for  the  cure  of  the  latter 
difeafe. 

.Exceptions  to  the  fymptom  of  conffipation  are  mori 
frequent  in  chronic  than  in  acute  peritonitis.  In  fome 
cafes,  too,  the  appetite  is  preferved,  and  the  digeftion  but 
little  deranged  ;  in  which  cafes  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  peritoneum  reflected  over  the  flomach  is  not  very 
deeply  involved  in  the  difeafe.  At  other  times,  however, 
there  is  vomiting  j  but  this  is  not  to  be  confidered  a  pa- 
thognomonic fymptora  of  chronic  peritonitis.  BroufJais 
mentions  a  fenfation,  at  though  a  ball  were  rolling  about 
in  the  abdomen,  and  Sometime*  approaching  the  throat  i 
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this  he  attribute*  to  the  agglutination  of  the  inteilines, 
which  form,  with  tbe  gorged  mesenteric  glands,  around 
and  mobile  ma  ft  in  the  belly,  often  without  any  effufed 
fluid. 

In  chronic  peritonitis,  the  peritoneum  acquire*  a  great- 
er degree  of  morbid  thickening,  and  the  inflammation 
appears  to  have  penetrated  to  the  different  structure*  of 
the  fu  bjacent  organ*.  Tbe  effufion  it  Serous,  limpid,  or 
greenifli,  or  reddifh,  with  white  purulent-looking  fila- 
ments floating  about.  Occasionally  we  find  Spread  over 
the  whole  extent  of  tbe  peritoneum,  or  over  Some  of  the 
envelopes  which  it  lends  to  various  organs,  a  crop  of  gra- 
nulation*, pifiform,  white,  and  not  unlike  certain  mili- 
ary eruptions  of  the  flcin.  Bayle,  who  examined  tbefe 
granulation*  very  minutely,  obServe*  that, in  a  Subject  who 
prefented  them  to  a  great  extent,  he  could  fcrape  tbem 
off  very  eafily  with  the  Scalpel  in  many  places,  and  that 
rAere.the  peritoneum  underneath  appeared  perfectly  Sound. 
In  other  parti,  however,  they  could  not  be  railed  from 
the  membrane  without  tearing  it.  Brouflais  has  alfo  re- 
lated numerous  cafes  where  tbe  peritoneum  was  larded, 
and  itnraenfely  thickened,  with  crops  of  tubercles.  "  I 
have  alfo  (fays  the  fame  author)  Seen  a  Specie*  of  veftcles, 
Similar  to  hydatids,  formed  of  the  rooft  limpid  ferum,  un- 
der a  transparent  Sheet  of  membrane  which  had  been  ele- 
vated thereby." 

Brouflait  obferved,  that  thin  men,  of  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, and  who  had  been  weakened  by  any  difeafe, 
particularly  by  protracted  intermittent!,  were  the  molt 
Subject  to  thefe  tuberculated  disorganization*  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum. The  Subjects  opened  by  M.  Laennec  present- 
ed the  following  morbid  appearances  in  tbe  abdomen. 
On  perforating  the  peritoneum,  a  quantity  of  gas  mShed 
out,  which  had  the  odour  of  Sulphurated  hydrogen.  The 
inteflinal  canal  wa*  Sound  Angularly  conglomerated,  and 
agglutinated  into  one  roaSs,  and  partly  covered  by  thick- 
ened and  adherent  epiploon.  In  Some  caSe*  the  intes- 
tines were  entangled  and  twifted  upon  each  other,  and 
glued  together  by  falfe  membrane*.  The  peritoneum  it- 
Self  was  thickened,  disorganized,  and  tuberculated,  in 
the  manner  already  defcribed,  with  cffufion*  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  evident 
that  thefe  chronic  diiorganizttion*  of  the  ■peritoneum 
cannot  longexift  without  afFeft  ing  the  ft  ru flu  re,  and  con- 
sequently the  function;,  of  tbe  various  abdominal  vifcera. 
Hence  the  digeltion,  cbylification,  biliary  Secretion,  &c. 
all  become  deranged,  and  prefent  a  complication  of  diS- 
trefling  phenomena.  But  not  only  is  the  difeafe  propa- 
gated to  the  organs  over  which  the  peritoneum  is  Spread  i 
it  is  not  Seldom  extended  to  the  Serous  ttffue*  of  other 
cavities  than  that  of  the  abdomen. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  right  to  inform 
our  readers,  that  in  following  the  aommon  notion,  tlut 
all  the  above-mentioned  morbid  produdsare  therefult 
of  inflammation,  we  are  oppofed  by  Some  very  rcSpccta- 
ble  pathologists.  Dr.  Baron,  in  hi*  clever  work  on  the 
"  Tuberculated  Accretion*  of  Serous  Membrane*,"  pro- 
mulgates tbe  idea,  that  morbid  production*  00  the  peri- 
toneum are  not  always  tbe  consequence,  but  rather  the 
caufc,  of  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  He  SuppoSes 
that  tubercles  are  Sormed  from  hydatids,  (a  notion  enter- 
tained by  Morgagni;)  and  that  thefe  fubftances  owe  their 
production  to  a  difeafed  ft  ate  of  the  abforbent  rather 
than  the  vafcular  System.  .He  detail*  many  facts  drawn 
from  the  obfervance  of  tbe  fcropbulou*  diathefis  of  the 
patients  of  chronic  peritonitis,  from  tbe  abfence  of 
fymptom*  of  inflammation,  till  in  all  probability  the 
morbid  products  were  formed.  He  trace*  up  the  forma- 
tion of  large  tumours  and  general  agglutination  of  the 
inteftines,  from  tbe  SmaUeft  millet-Sized  hydatid  ;  and  he 
Shows  that  the  Symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  vafcu* 
larSyflein,  when  they  exift,  may  ealily  lie  referred  to  the 
local  Stimulation  of  the  tubercle  or  other  morbid  pro- 
duct. We  are  not  able  to  decide  the  queftion,  whether 
morbid  accretion*  of  the  peritoneum  neser  arife  but  from 
jU  inflammation; 
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inflammation ;  but  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cafes  theydo  i  and  whoever  reads  Dr.  Baron's 
cafes  attentively  cannot  fail  to  fee  ilrong  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  this  notion.  In  that  of  Sarah  Tandy,  "  the  com- 
plaint is  reported  to  have  come  on  only  four  weeks  ago, 
with  tendernefi  and  fwelling  of  the  belly,  n.infea,  and  vo- 
miting." Tlli*  patient  did  not  die  for  a  year,  fo  that  the 
appearances  on  difi'eftion  could  furnilh  no  evidence  as  to 
when  the  tuberculou*  affection  had  begun.  Iu  the  cafe 
of  the  female,  p.  36,  the  "  affection  began  in  the  pleura ;" 
and  we  do  not  generally  obferve  m:ta*ftafis  in  difcafes  of 
the  abforbent  fyftem.  Sarah  Aldridge  (p.  1S.)  is  made 
to  ftate,  that  flic  recollect*  the  pain  wa*  "  more  fevereat 
the  commencement  than  it  hat  been  fince-,"  her  blood 
too"  (howed  a  ftrong  buffy  coat."  The  cafe  of  Browning 
(p.  4-t.)  afford*  any  thing  but  evidence  of  the  origin  of 
the  difeafe  from  difeafed  abforbent*  1  it  came  on  after  an 
operation  for  ftrangulated  hernia,  and  was  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  fphacelation  of  the  inceftine  which  took 
place. 

Thi*  difeafe  i*  full  of  danger,  31  well  from  the  (low 
infidious  progref*  which  it  makes  to  undermine  of  itlclf 
the  conllitution,  as  from  the  accident*  to  which  it  ex- 
pofes  the  patient  during  the  long  courfe  of  management 
required  in  it*  treatment.  A*  another  caufe  of  danger, 
alio,  may  be  added,  the  want  of  refolution  which  we 
have  fo  often  to  regret  in  patients  during  the  cure  of  a 
chronic  difeafe,  where  the  advantage*  of  the  plan,  from 
its  gradual  operation,  \re  not  fo  obvious  to  the  fenfc*. 
The  fymptoms  which  indicate  recovery  are,  an  abatement 
of  the  pricking  pain*  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  to  eighty  in  a  minute  :  but 
even  under  ibefe  appearances,  however  favourable,  a  re- 
lapfe  U  always  to  be  dreaded. 

We  have  little,  and  that  little  unfatisfactory,  to  fay 
concerning  the  (mimem  of  this  difeafe.  In  the  firft 
place,  bleeding  mud  befo  far  had  recourfe  to  a*  to  keep 
the  circulation  a*  much  a*  poflible  below  the  ttandard  of 
health.  The  bowels  mult  be  kept  open  byvone  but  the 
mildeft  laxative*.  The  moft  perfetft  quietude  ;  cauteriza- 
tion by  mean*  of  continued  bliltering  on  the  abdominal 
region*  ;  naufeating  medicine*  fo  carefully  watched  that 
they  never  may  produce  actual  vomiting  ;  arc  alfo  to  be 
reforted  to.  Under  thefe  meafure  we  may  cure  thi*  com- 
plaint, when  it  hasexifted  two  or  three  week*  only,  if  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  called  in  fo  foon.  After  that 
period  our  meafure*  will  fomewhat  change.  We  muft 
endeavour  to  excite  the  abforbent  fyftem  to  remove  the 
morbid  productions  5  and  for  this  purpofc  we  fhould 
chiefly  truft  to  rigid  abftinence.  We  fliould  alio  endea- 
vour to  increafe  the  fenfations  of  the  flcin,  kidneys,  &c. 
Mercurial  medicines  feem  fuccefsful  in  advanced  ftages 
of  the  complaint.  We  ihould  try  them,  however,  in  the 
early  ftage  of  the  difeafe;  in  the  latter,  as  there  i*  little 
hope  of  promoting  the  abforption  ot  a  tubercle,  we  fliould 
naturally  be  averfe  to  excite  the  irritation  of  fever  which 
follows  the  introduction  of  mercury. 

so.  F.murefma  galtriti*,  (Gaftritis,  Calif  n,  tyc.)  inflam- 
mation of  theftomach:  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  inereafed  by  fwallowing;  rejection  of  every 
thing;  hiccough;  oppreflion  and  dejection  of  mind  j  fe- 
ver a  fynocbus.    There  are  two  varieties. 

m.  Adhscfivai  pain  very  acute;  fever  violent. 

C.  Erytbeinatica:  with  an  erythematous  blufh  extend- 
ing to  and  vifible  in  the  fauces ;  pain  more  moderate  j 
fever  lefs  violent :  pulfe  low  and  quick. 

This  fpecies,  under  one  of  its  two  varieties,  is  found 
alfo  at  a  fymptom,  occafionally,  in  aphtha,  meafles,  fmall- 
pox,  and  other  exantbems. 

Thefe  term*  which  defignate  the  varieties  we  ufe  per- 
hap*  fomewhat  differently  from  Dr.  Good,  in  the  follow- 
ing fenfe.  The  firft  variety  will  defignate  that  violent 
form  of  inflammation  in  which  all  the  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  probably  its  peritoneal  covering,  are  affected. 
The  fecond  variety  is  gaftriti*  affefting  the  mucous  mem- 


brane  only.  The  firft  i*  almoft  always  acute  and  violent, 
and  is  very  rarely  met  with  ;  the  latter  exhibits  both  an 
acute  and  chronic  character,  and  is  frequently  obferved. 
The  firft  variety,  which  lias  long  been  known  to  medical 
authors,  is  thus  defcribed. 

Gaftriti*  adhefiva  is  characterized  by  an  acute  burning 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  which  it  fuddenly  in- 
ereafed, and  vomiting  at  the  fame  time  excited  by  any 
thing  whatever  that  is  f wallowed;  it  is  alfo  aggravated 
by  external  prefTure.  Thefe  fymptom*  are  accompanied 
by  a  grt.it  degree  of  general  fever;  the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick  and  fmall,  and  commonly  hard.  There  is  alfo  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  a  greater  depreffion  of  ftrength,  and 
loft  of  power  in  all  the  function*  of  the  body,  than  in 
the  cafe  of  almoft  any  other  inflammation-  In  many  in. 
fiances  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fyncope  {  and 
there  it  frequent  retching,  and  often  hiccup,  indepen- 
dently of  any  thing  f wallowed.  In  feme  inftances,  other 
fymptom*  are  fttperailded  to  thefe.  Thus,  very  early  it* 
the  difeafe,  a  high  delirium  has  fometiines  come  on,  with 
great  giddincft  and  lofs  of  fight,  from  the  fympatheticaf- 
feflion  of  the  brain  ;  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing 
has  alfo  occurred,  probably  from  the  impoffibiliry  of  d«- 
prcfliiig  the  diaphragm  without  compelling  the  ftomach  j 
convtilfions  of  the  mufclcs,  and  in  fome  cafes,  although 
intenfe  thirft  was  preient,  actual  inability  to  drink  has 
alfo  taken  place. 

From  the  great  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  its  fjrtn- 
pathetic  connexion  with  the  other  important  organs  of 
life,  it  mult  be  obvious  that  inflammation  of  this  vifcus, 
by  whatever  caufet  produced,  muft  occafion  a  great  and 
often  fatal  derangement  of  the  fyftem.  If  the  difeafe  lafta 
long  enough  to  follow  the  ordinary  courfe  of  other  in- 
flammations, it  may  terminate  like  them  by  refolution, 
gangrene,  or  fuppuration.  Some  writers  have  mentioned 
fcirrhus  and  cancer  of  the  ftomach  as  among  the  fequelie 
of  galtriti*  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  has  correctly  ftated  that  the 
fcirrhofitics,  which  are  often  difcovcred  affecting  the  fto- 
mach, are  feldom  known  to  be  the  confequences  of  in- 
flammation. 

The  proqnrfit,  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  terminations,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  appearance*  and  confiderations.  The  difpofi* 
tion  of  the  inflammation  to  ccafe,  or  to  terminate  by  rt- 
fotution,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  known  by  the  mild  or  nio- 
'derate  ftate  of  the  fymptoms  ;  and  by  a  gradual  remiiTwo 
of  them,  in  confequencc  of  the  action  of  the  remedies 
employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  few  days  of  the  dif- 
eafe. For  in  violent  cafes,  where  the  remedies  have  not 
been  applied  fufftciently  early  or  with  fufficient  vigour* 
gangrene  comet  on  very  rapidly.  That  a  gangrene  has 
begun,  may  be  known  from  the  fudden  remiflion  or  cef- 
fation  of  the  pain,  while  the  pulfe  continues  frequent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  becomes  weaker;  while  other  marks 
of  the  finking  of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  whole  fyftem 
come  on  ;  fucb  a*  frequent  fainting,  starting  of  the  ten- 
dons, hiccup,  a  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  counte- 
nance, Sec.  Suppuration  is  a  lef*  frequent  termination  of 
gaftritis,  but  occafionally  occurs,  and  may  be  expected  to 
take  place,  when  the  fymptoms  have  continued,  in  a  mo- 
derate degree,  for  more  than  one  or  two  weeks ;  and  es- 
pecially when  there  is  a  confiderable  remiflion  of  the 
pain,  while  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety  Bill  remain, 
when  an  abfeef*  is  formed,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  it 
at  firft  abated  ;  but  it  foon  again  increafet,  and  frequent 
cold  fhiverings,  and  marked  exacerbations  of  heat  and 
feverifhnefs  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  followed  by 
night-fweats,  come  on  ;  in  other  words,  a  hectic  fever 
enfue*.  At  length  the  difeafe  commonly  prove*  fatal, 
unlef*  the  abfeef*  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach,  the 
pus  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon  healt. 
There  are,  indeed,  fome  rare  inflancet  on  record,  in  which 
the  irapofthume  has  burft  externally,  and  not  only  tbe 
pus,  but  the  alimentary  matters  fwallowed,  have  pafTed 
out  at  the  opening  during  the  remainder  of  life.  In  fuch 
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etfei,  a  previous  adhefion  of  the  ftomach  with  the  perito- 
■cam  had  taken  place  by  means  of  the  inflammatory 
procefi. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  particular  predifpofi- 
lien  to  gaftritis  in  the  firft  inftance  ;  but,  when  the  dif- 
eafe ha*  once  occurred,  like  moft  other  inflammation*,  it 
leave*  a  tendency  in  the  part  affected  to  be  more  eafily 
««cited  to  inflammation  again  j  and  therefore,  for  a  long 
time  fubfequent  to  recovery,  the  utmoft  caution,  in  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  of  irritating  food  and  drink,  it  required. 
Th*  exciting  cautes  are,  fuch  matter*  applied  to  the  tto- 
mach,  a*,  from  their  fenfible,  chemical,  or  mechanical, 
properties,  occafion  violent  irritation  to  the  ftomach,  or 
injure  its  texture  j  or  the  inflammation  i*  produced  by 
the  extenfion  of  the  difeafe  from  the  neighbouringorgans, 
or  from  diftant  part*  ;  or  frequently  it  follows  luddenly 
on  the  fecond  variety. 

When  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  induces  death,  in- 
dependently of  fuppuration  or  gangrene  (which  are  not 
the  moft  frequent  terminations  of  the  difeafe),  fbmetimes 
the  inflammation  is  found,  upon  dilfeclion,  to  have  fprcad 
over  a  conliderable  part,  or  perhaps,  the  whole,  of  the  in- 
ner membrane;  but  moft  commonly  it  occupies  a  fmallcr 
portion.  The  ftomach  upon  theoutfide,  at  the  inflamed 
part,  (hows  a  greater  number  of  fmatl  vcflcls  than  ufual, 
out  is  commonly  not  much  crowded  with  them.  On 
opening  the  ftomach,  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  thicker  at 
the  inflamed  part,  the  inner  membrane  is  very  red  from 
the  number  of  fmall  florid  vefl'els,  and  there  are  frequently 
foots  of  extravafated  blood.  Portions  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane  are  fometiraes  deftroyed ;  and  fometimes  a  thin 
layer  of  coagu  table  lymph  is  found  thrown  out  upon  a 
portion  of  the  inner  (urface  of  the  ftomach.  See  Baillie's 
Morbid  Anat.  p. 

The  treatment  of  acute  gaftritis  wfll  necefiarily  vary, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  caufe,  and  to  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  circum- 
ftancc  of  its  being  Ample  or  complicated.  The  leading 
indication  however,  and  the  general  plan,  muft  be  the 
fame  as  in  all  phlegmonic  inflammations  if  their  com- 
mencement j  namely,  to  attempt  the  refolution  of  the 
difeafe  by  depletion,  together  with  the  ft  rift  obfervance 
of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  Large  bleedings  muft  be 
ljpeedily  employed,  and  repeated,  it  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  continue  to  require  it,  notwithltanding  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  general  debility,  and_  even 
difpoGiion  to  fainting.  For,  after  bleeding,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  the  pulfe  commonly  becomes  fuller,  and  the 
tendency  to  fyncope  is  diminifhed.  In  an  inilance  re- 
corded in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays.tbe  patient  was 
bled  five  times  within  feven  hoars,  and  was  each  time 
fuddenly  relieved  from  the  acute  pain  ;  the  pulfe,  before 
irregular,  became  regular  5  and  the  cold  extremities  be- 
came warm.  In  delicate  conftitutions,  when  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  been  reduced,  but  not  altoge- 
ther removed,  by  bleeding,  the  application  of  leeches, 
or  of  cupping-glades,  after  fcarification,  to  the  region  of 
the  ftomach,  may  be  occafionally  reforted  to  with  advan- 
tage. A  large  blifter,  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
after  venefeetion,  is  likewife  advantageous.  In  cafes 
where  a  conliderable  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  with 
little  or  no  actual  inflammation,  exifts,  and  gives  rife  to 
naufea  and  vomiting,  the  external  agency  of  a  blifter  is 
often  the  moft  effectual  remedy.  It  is  perhaps  advifable 
to  abttain  altogether  from  taking  any  thing  whatever 
into  the  ftomach,  whether  by  way  of  medicine  or  alU 
ment,  until  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  be  fome- 
wbat  fubdued,  fince  thefe  matters  at  firft  will  produce  vo- 
miting. In  other  cafes,  where  any  thing  can  be  borne 
by  the  ftomach,  liquids  of  the  very  mild  eft  kind,  fuch  as 
milk  and  water,  thin  gruel,  &c.  muft  be  given,  and  in 
very  (mall  quantities  at  a  time. 

Opiates,  in  whatotrer  manner  exhibited,  are  very  hurt- 
ful during  the  firft  days  of  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  5 
but,  when  its  violence  bat  greatly  abated,  or  the  pain 
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and  (icknefs  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates  may  be  cau- 
tioufly  adtiiiniftered  in  clyfters.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
notwithltanding  the  ufually  naufeating  effeft  of  antimony, 
this  fubfttnee  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  gaftritis, 
when  combined  with  enough  opium  to  rcftrain  its  ac- 
tion. Active  purges  (hould  be  exhibited  in  clyfters  till 
the  bowels  are  fully  opened. 

Wc  are  particularly  cautioned  in  this  complaint  to 
avoid  a  fudden  return  to  full  living,  on  account  of  tlx 
tendency  of  the  difeafe  to  relapfe. 

The  fecond  variety  differs  in  its  fymptoms,  at  it  is 
chronic  or  acute.  Its  acute  form  is  ufually  connected 
with  general  inflammation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
and  hence  its  fymptoms  are  often  the  fatue;  yet  it  un- 
doubtedly may  exift  feparately,  fince  fuppuration  and 
gangrene  of  the  ftomach,  lefions  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  firft  variety,  are  fcarcely  ever  met  with  in  the  acute 
gaftric  inflammations  which  are  found  in  exanthems. 
Its  caufes  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  other  variety. 

The  firft  fymptorn  of  Gaftritis  erythematica  is  fome- 
times a  violent  vomiting  refembling  cholera  morbus. 
The  patient  throws  up  every  thing  that  he  fwallows ; 
then  bilious,  mucous,  or  even  fanguineous-looking,  mat- 
ters} going  very  frequently  to  Jlool  nt  the  fame  time. 
Fever  11  a  ncceftary  accompaniment  of  this  form  of  the 
difeafe.  Sometimes  gaftritis  declares  itfetf  without  vomit- 
ing 5  but  always  with  violent  pyrexia,  often  unpreccded 
by  a  cold  ftage  or  (hi  vering.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
burning  internal  heat,  and  generally  of  a  forenefs  in  the 
pharynx.  The  tongue  appears  red  and  r/eo«i,  and  the 
third  is  conliderable  j  the  defire  for  cold  acidulated  drink 
is  as  great  as  the  averfion  for  every  other  kind  of  liquid. 
If  the  pblogofis  does  not  extend  to  the  inteftinal  tube, 
there  is  conftipation.  If  it  reach  the  colon,  there  is  di- 
arrhoea with  tenefmus.  There  is  deep-featedpain  in  the 
epigaftric,  and  cfpecially  in  the  right  hypochondriac,  re- 
gion, but  not  exafperated  without  a  certain  degree  of 
prcflure.  This  pain  isfometimes  lancinating,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  fenfe  of  conftriftion.  It  manifeftly  dirai- 
nifhes  after  the  patient  hasfwallowed  cold  aqueous  drink, 
efpecially  if  acidulated.  Very  often  the  vomiting  ceafe* 
in  a  few  days,  although  the  other  fymptoms  peruft.  At 
other  times  it  continues,  or  fupervenes  to  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe}  and  the  patient  is  haraffed  with  confl.int 
naufea,  which  appears  to  him  to  be  occafioned  by  fome 
globular  body  riling  upwards,  and  painfully  compreffing 
the  lower  part  of  the  cbeft.  Each  fit  of  vomiting  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  temporary  eafe  of  very  fhort  duration,  the 
patient  inceflantly  demanding  emetic*  j  a  fymptom  ftill 
more  common  in  peritoneal  inflammation  than  in  acute 
gaftritis.  The  abfolute  impoflibility,  which  the  patient 
Aippofes,  of  fwallowing  any  thing,  appear*  referrible  to 
the  contracted  and  highly-irritable  ftate  of  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ftomach.  Such  are  the  principal  fymp- 
toms of  acute  gitjlritin ;  but  feveral  of  them  may  beablent; 
even  pain  itlelf  does  not  exift,  in  fome  cafes,  where 
the  inflammation  is  moft  intenfe.  Our  diagnofis  muft 
therefore  be  aflifted  by  a  rigid  obfervance  of  the  fympa- 
I  he  tic  troubles  produced  by  this  phlogofed  ftate  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  digeftive  organs.  The  Jirft 
clafs  of  thefe  appertains  to  the  head,  affecting  the  func- 
tions of  the  fenl'es,  and  the  movements  of  the  voluntary 
inufclcs.  Head-ache  may  or  may  not  exift.  Aberrations 
of  the  intellect,  correfponding  with  the  moments  of 
greateft  fuffering,  are  more  fteady  in  their  appearance. 
"  I  have  feen,"  fays  Brouflais,  "  men  as  completely 
delirious  as  in  fevers  the  moft  malignant,  or  phrenitis  it- 
lelf." In  fuch  cafes  too,  we  often  fee  the  conjunctiva 
red,  the  eye  inflamed,  and  the  features  altered.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  difeafe  advances,  and  the  fuffering*  in- 
crcafc,  the  attention  becomes  eftran^ed,  till  coma  en- 
fues.  In  the  mean  time  wc  obferve  irregular  contractions 
of  the  facial  inufclcs,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  fubfultu* 
tendinum,  and  variousconvulfivc  movements.  The  pa- 
tients throw  oft"  the  bcd-clothe*  when  they  are  fenfible, 
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complaining  that  the  internal  heat  which  devours  them 
is  ten  times  more  infupportablc  when  the  chelt  is  covered. 
They  try  all  kind*  of  pofitions  in  bed  ;  figh  deeply  j  and 
(how  in  their  countenances  the  expreifion  of  intenfe 
agony.  If  they  are  queftioned  reflecting  the  nature  and 
feat  of  their  paint,  they  apply  the  hand  to  the  epigaftric 
region,  but  cannot  clearly  defcribe  their  fuffcringti  the 
(enfe  of  internal  burning  is  the  only  one  which  it  diftinet 
to  them.  We  mud  therefore  ground  our  diagnofit  on 
the  tout  enfemble  of  the  fymptoms,  and  efpecially  on 
ttie  inftantaneous  relief  produced  by  cooling  drink. 

In  refpedt  to  the  refpiratory  fyfte'm,  we  obferve  foine- 
times  a  cough,  with  teazing  patn  ;  a  glairy  or  mucous 
expectoration  llreaked  with  blood,  or  white,  like  that  of 
peripneumony,  at  the  period  of  refolution  ;  a  general 
pain  in  the  cheft  ;  a  laborious  refpiration  in  fanguineous 
(objects.  The  voice  i9  often  loft  from  a  fympattietic  pa- 
ra!)ft*  of  the  laryngeal  mufclet.  During  the  firft  days  of 
acute  gaftritis,  the  pulfe  is  full,  hard,  and  often  as  ftrong- 
,it  in  pneumonia,  particularly  if  the  peflor.il  fymptoms 
above  mentioned  are  prefent ;  a  proof  of  fanguineous 
plethora  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Iu  lighter 
(hades  of  gaftritis,  and  when  the  vital  powers  have  been 
reduced  by  pain,  the  pulfe  i»  (harp,  irregular,  or  even 
intermittent;  towards  the  clofe  of  life,  imperceptible. 
Heat  of  ikin  it  confiderable,  during  the  violence  of  the 
.icute  ftage.  M.  Brouffais  has  al »  ays  found  it  dry  and  harm. 
The  ikin  is  cold  when  the  difeafe  it  on  the  decline,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  natural  warmth  when  the  difeafe 
it  verging  to  a  chronic  flute.  The  cutaneous  fee  rtt  ions 
arc  fupprcfi'ed  j  and  the  breath  is  fetid  in  a  few  days 
after  the  circulation  becomes  much  incteafed. 

Chrtm'u  Unjlritu  crytlumatica. — This  may  be  a  primi- 
tive affection,  or  the  fcquela  of  an  acute  attack.  It  it 
produced  by  the  fame  cauft  s  as  the  above-mentioned  form 
of  the  difeafe;  bur,  from  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  or 
force  of  caufe,  it  it  unaccompanied  by  thofe  violent  com- 
motions in  the  fyflem  which  a  r  reft  the  attention  of  the 
other  kind.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  acrofs  the 
hsfe  of  the  cheft,  deep  feated  in  the  epigaftric  and  hypo- 
chondriac regions  5  generally  more  confiderable  in  the 
right  fide,  and  fometimes  fo  high  up  as  to  be  thought  in 
the  cheft.  This  pain  it  conftant  and  very  troublelome; 
fometimet  burning,  lancinating,  pricking,  and  confined 
to  a  very  circumfcribed  fpot,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach 
contains  any  acrid  or  irritating  fubftances.  Tt  is  very 
frequently  accompanied  by  afenfeof  conftriction.  Some 
patients  complain  of  feeling  as  though  a  ball  of  large  lize 
were  prefling  againft  the  diaphragm  ;  others  as  if  a  bar 
were  fixed  acroli  the  ftomach,  preventing  their  fwallow- 
ing  food  or  drink.  Of  all  thefe  fenfationt,  the  lancina- 
ting and  Hinging  pains  are  thofe  which  acquire  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  intenflty.  The  othert  arc  fo  faint,  that  the 
patient  feldom  demands  relief  from  them  till  the  ftrcngth 
becomes  conliderably  reduced. 

The  appetite  always  fails;  and,  when  the  difeafe  exifls 
in  its  greateft  degree,  there  it  a  general  abhorrence  of 
food.  When  there  it  any  remains  of  appetite,  the  digef- 
tion  is  quite  imperfect.  Aliments  are  ufually  thrown  up 
foon  after  eating ;  efpecially  if  too  much  food,  or  food  of 
a  Simulating  nature,  have  been  fwallowed.  Thofe  who, 
from  a  milder  degree  of  the  difeafe,  or  idiofyncraTy  of 
ftomach,  do  not  vomit,  are  opprctTed,  during  the  gaftric 
digeftion,  with  a  fenfe  of  load  at  the  ftomach,  naufca, 
acid,  corrolive,  or  fetid,  eructations,  rumination,  and 
cxafperation  of  the  ufual  pain.  There  are  fome  patients 
who  only  experience  eructations,  inquietude,  and  mental 
perturbation.  The  pulfe  rifes  a  little,  and  the  (kin  warms, 
during  gaftric  digeftion;  but  fink  to  their  ufual  level 
when  the  digeftive  procefs  is  finilhed.  For  a  confidera- 
ble time  the  bowels  are  as  coftive  as  though  a  fcirrhus  of 
the  pylorus  exittcd ;  but  ultimately,  in  the  majority  of 
cafes,  there  is  diarrhoea,  with  colic,  tenefmut,  and  (tools 
mixed  with  blood— a  proof  of  the  extenlion  of  the  dif- 


eafe.  Then  the  breath,  and  even  the  perfptration,  exhale 
an  odour  manifeftly  ftero  raced  us. 

Tbefe  fuft'eringi:,  even  when  not  very  fevere,  are  badly 
borne  by  the  fick,  who  become  deje£ed,  impatient,  taci- 
turn, difcontented,  and  not  difpofed  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  their  feeling*.  They  have  an  air  of  fufteriag 
in  their  countenance  1  the  conjunctiva,  lips,  and  cheeks, 
being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  verging  towards  that  of  tinc- 
ture of  logwood  1  as  are  alfo  the  tongue  and  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  mouth,  excepting  along  the  centre  of  the 
former,  where  a  thin  mucous  lift  may  be  feen.  In  a  few 
fubjects  the  tongue  is  very  much  loaded,  the  breath  of- 
fenlive,  and  a  bitter  tafte  is  experienced  in  the  mouth; 
but  thefe  are  exceptions,  and  the  diagnofis  rauft  be  drawn 
from  the  whole  of  the  fymptoms,  not  from  any  one  ex- 
clufively. 

At  foon  as  this  difeafe  is  completely  eftablifhed,  the 
cellular  and  adipofe  membrane  becomes  nearly  abforbed, 
with  but  little  diminution  of  the  mufclest  when  these 
laft  are  much  extenuated,  the  difeafe  is  without  hope. 
At  all  times,  however,  the  (kin  is  drawn  tight  over  the 
ruufcles,  (inking  in  in  their  interftices,  fothat  it  cannot 
be  pinched  up  hut  with  difficulty,  even  in  thofe  places 
where  it  is  ufually  very  relaxed.  In  no  other  fpecies  of 
marafinus  hat  M.  Broufait  feen  this  degree  of  adhefion 
fo  ftrongly  marked.  This  character  of  the  Ikin,  toge- 
ther with  itt  colour,  being  a  brown,  inclining  to  yellow, 
offer  two  of  the  mod  conftant  diagnottic  figns  of  chronic 
gaftritis. 

The  pulmonary  fyftem  fuffert  very  little  in  this  fpecies 
of  the  difeafe,  with  the  exception  of  a  (light  ftomich- 
cough  occalion.illy.  Nor  is  the  circulation  fo  much  in- 
fluenced, at  the  beginning,  as  to  evince  any  appreciable 
febrile  movement.  When  thedifeafe  has  made  progrefs, 
then  the  pulfe  becomes  hard  and  frequent  t  the  Ikin,  at 
the  fame  time,  being  hot,  and  dry  to  the  touch.  There 
is  always  an  evening  exacerbation,  with  agitation  and 
rcftlciTnefs.  If  this  train  continues  unchecked,  proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength  foon  enfues,  and  the  gaftritis,  in  fact, 
panel  into  the  acute  form.  If,  however,  the  febrile 
movement  is  only  marked  by  frequency  of  pulfe,  with-  . 
out  heat  of  (kin  j  or  if  the  patient  only  experiences  a  few 
hours  of  heat  towards  the  evening,  or  during  digeftion  ; 
the  malady  may  continue  chronic.  In  all  cafes,  if  long 
protracted,  the  febrile  fymptoms  fubflde,  and  the  evening 
exacerbation  ceafes  to  be  fenfible.  Then  the  (kin  becomes 
cold,  and  of  the  colour  before  defcribed,  with  percepti- 
ble wafting  of  the  body.  When  diarrhoea  is  added,  the 
ceflation  of  pyrexia!  phenomena  is  ftill  more  fudden  and 
complete. 

The  treatment  of  the  acute  form  of  this  variety  isfimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Gaftritis  adbariva,  except  that  cold  lotions 
at  firft,  and  afterwards  warm  fomentations,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  epigaftrium  inftead  of  blifters;  and  local  is 
to  fuperfede  in  a  great  meafure  the  general  bleeding. 
Cooling  acidulated  drinks  and  effervefcing  draughts  af- 
ford much  gratification  to  the  patient.  Strong  purges, 
even  when  naufea  is  not  prefent,  are  extremely  hurtful  ^ 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  practitioner  is  to  be  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  medicine. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  gaftritis  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  this  mull  be  regulated  by  fomewhat  fimilar 
indications.  The  patient  rouft  abftain  from  all  animal 
food  and  all  indigeftible  vegetable  fubftances  1  thin  gruel 
and  cold  drinks,  as  weak  lolutions  of  nitre,  the  occa- 
Conal  application  of  leeches  and  warm  fomentation,  with 
laxative  clyfters,  forming  the  mod  approved  remedies. 
This  appliet  to  chronic  gaftritis  when  itaflum.es  the  cha- 
racter of  local  pain  and  irritation,  manifefting  generally 
a  Jcnft  of  hinting  al  the  pit  of  the  Jltmath,  rtdnrji  of  the 
Janets,  and  Id  tor  of  the  brcnik.  Another  form  ot  chronic 
gaftritis,  which  fupervenet  to  long-continued  nervous 
irritation,  has  been  mentioned  under  Dyfpeplia,  where 
it  it  defcribed  as  conflicting  the  fecond  ftage  of  that 
4  complaint 
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complaint.   Chronic  erythemata,  or  inflammation  of  the 

Stomach,  it  no  uncommon  difeafe  in  tbi*  country,  where 
the  common  practice  of  purging  dyfpeptic  patients  it 
frequently  adopted  in  it,  and  tends  materially  to  increafe 
itt  violence. 

ii.  Emprefma  enteritit,  inflammation  of  the  bowel*  : 
griping  pain  in  the  belly,  with  tenfion,  tenderneft,  and 
vomiting  ;  feverafynocbus.  Thit  alfo  hat  two  varietiet 
distinguished  thut ;  that  one  affects  all  the  coatt  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  other  only  itt  mucout  membrane. 

«.  E.  adbarfiva.  Pain  very  acute  {  vomiting  frequent; 
obftinate  coftivenefs  ;  fever  violent. 

When  this  difeafe  attacks  the  fmall  inteAines,  it  it  at- 
tended with  many  of  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  Aomach.  There  it  acute  pain  (ituated  in  different 
partt  of  the  abdomen,  but  generally  about  the  umbilical 
region;  it  it  constant,  but  liable  to  exacerbations  from 
time  to  time,  generally  defcribed  at  of  a  twilling  kind. 
There  is,  in  a  marked  degree,  a  painful  expreffion  of 
countenance  and  manner,  and  difficulty  of  refpiration. 
The  general  furface  it  at  firft  fomewhat  bot,  but  at  length 
the  countenance  and  extremities  become  shrank,  cold, 
and  perhaps  affected  with  cold  perfpiration,  and  lividity. 
The  pulfe  it  frequent  and  fmall.  The  tongue  it  moift, 
but  not  alwayt  free  from  load.  The  Stomach  ufually 
rejedls  every  article  of  food  or  of  medicine.  The  bowels 
art  moved  with  great  difficulty,  but  generally  with 
much  relief.  The  abdomen  in  general  becomes  tumid 
and  tenfe,  and  exceedingly  tender  under  pretTure. 

An  inflammation  attacking  the  large  inteflinet  is  dis- 
tinguished by  pain  ufually  (ituated  in  the  hypogaliric  and 
iliac  regions,  or  on  one  or  other  fide  of  the  abdomen, 
and  gradually  becoming  more  general :  thit  pain  it  at 
firft,  perhaps,  of  a  violent  or  fpafmodic  character  ;  after- 
wards it  it  fixed,  conftant,  increafed  under  prefTure,  re- 
f trains  the  movements  of  the  body,  and,  in  fomc  degree, 
of  refpiration  ;  and  induces  a  Rate  of  continued  and  pain- 
ful contraction  of  the  features.  The  patient  becomes 
reltlefs,  and  throws  the  arms  about.  The  furface  it  af- 
fected as  in  inflammation  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  The 
pulfe  is  fometimes  little  accelerated,  until  the  affection  it 
advanced.  The  tongue  is  moift,  and  whitifh  or  loaded. 
There  it  often  little  or  no  vomiting.  The  operation  of 
purgative  medicine  is  effective,  but  attended  by  an  ex- 
cruciating pain,  characteristic  of  this  difeafe.  Sometimes 
the  bladder  feeros  to  participate  in  thit  affection;  and  there 
it  a  conftant  defire,  with  ineffectual  efforts,  to  void  urine. 

Enteritit  it  much  difpofed  to  terminate  in  gangrene, 
an  occurrence  indicated  by  a  fudden  remiffion  of  the 
pain,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftrength  fails,  the 
pulfe  finks,  the  voice  grows  feeble,  the  countenance 
(brinks,  and  afTumet  even  a  cadaverous  afpect ;  yet  the 
distention  of  the  belly  is  not  diminifhed,  but  often  in- 
creafed. This  tendency  to  terminate  fpeedily  in  morti- 
fication constitutes  the  great  danger  of  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  terminates  in  Sup- 
puration, which,  though  lefs  rapidly  fatal,  moft  common- 
ly wears  oat  the  patient's  ftrength  and  life  in  a  lingering 
manner  \  but  fometimet  thit  condition  ends  in  recovery. 
The  formation  of  pus  is  indicated  in  this  difeafe,  as  in 
other  internal  inflammations,  by  the  remiffion,  but  not 
total  ceflation,  of  the  pain,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
frequent  fits  of  rigor,  and  fometimet  by  a  purulent  dis- 
charge by  ftool.  But  the  difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  aid 
of  medicine  it  early  and  actively  obtained,  frequently 
terminates  favourably,  by  rcfolution,  at  it  is  called  ;  i.  c. 
by  a  gradual  diminution  and  cefTation  of  the  firmptoms. 
If  the  paint  abate  gradually,  and  the  tenderness  and  dif- 
tcntion  of  the  abdomen  lellen,  while  the  pulfe  becomes 
fotter  and  fuller,  natural  evacuations  of  fxculent  matters 
are  parted,  and  a  free  general  perfpiration  breaks  out, 
thit  favourable  termination  may  be  anticipated.  Where- 
as, the  continuance -of  the  conftipation  and  of  the  fixed 
pain,  the  increafe  of  tbefickneft  and  vomiting,  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fymptoms  juft  defcribed  as  indicative  of 
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gangrene,  efpecially  if  accompanied  with  hiccup  and 
cold  fweatt,  are  among  the  unfavourable  prognostics. 
_  The  principal  fource  of  miftake  into  which  the  practi- 
tioner it  likely  to  fall  in  treating  thit  difeafe,  it  in  con- 
founding it  with  colic  ;  a  fpafmodic  diforder,  which  re- 
quires a  treatment  ertentially  different,  but  which  never- 
thelefs  occasionally  terminates  in  enteritit.  The  diag- 
nostic fymptomt  of  the  two  complaints  have  been  already 
Stated  at  length.   See  Coliea,  p.  14.9. 

The  exciting  cauftt 'of  enteritis  are  obstructions  in  the 
bowels,  which  neceflarily  retain  the  faeces,  until  thefe, 
by  their  quantity  or  quality,  become  extremely  irritat- 
ing, and  excite  inflammation  1  or  irritating  fubftances 
conveyed  into  the  inteftine,  which,  by  their  bulk,  fh.ipe, 
or  indigeftibility,  or  by  their  chemical  or  fpecific  acri- 
mony, produce  excitement  there.  Thut,  the  fwallowing 
of  hard  kernelt,  feeds,  or  Stones  of  fruit,  of  pieces  of 
metal,  tec.  has  often  induced  the  difeafe ;  and  the  pre- 
fence  of fcybelo.  or  hardened  faeces,  and  of  calculous  con- 
cretions, operates  partly  by  the  immediate  irritation 
which  they  occafion.  Thus  alfo,  Strong  concentrated 
acids  or  alkalis,  fpirituous  liquors,  high-leafoned  food  in 
large  quantities,  draftic  purgatives,  worms,  tec.  in  the  in- 
testinal canal,  have  excited  inflammation  in  it  in  different 
inftancet.  Hence  the  difeafe  has  fometimes  been  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  repletion,  or  of  a  fit  of  intoxication  1 
and  even  a  mild  cathartic,  when  the  bowels  were  loaded 
with  much  hardened  faeces,  which  the  medicine  was  in- 
capable of  removing,  has,  in  Some  rare  cafes,  produced 
inverted  motion  and  imlut-fnfception,  terminating  in  ente- 
ritit. A  very  common  caufe  of  inflammation  in  the 
bowels  it  the  application  of  cold  to  the  legs  and  feet,  or 
to  the  abdomen  itfelf,  efpecially  if  fudden  or  long  con- 
tinued. Gout,  rheuraatifm,  eryfipelas,  or  chronic  erup- 
tions, are  fometimes  followed  by  inteltinal  inflammation. 
It  is  alfo  a  Symptom  in  hernia. 

In  the  curt  of  enteritis,  as  in  all  other  acute  inflamma- 
tory difeafe*,  the  leading  object  is  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation, from  which  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe originate.  Thit,  though  apparently  an  identical 
proposition,  cannot  be  too  Strongly  inculcated,  in  the 
treatment  of  enteritis;  becaufc  the  exceffivc  conftipation 
of  the  bowels,  which,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the 
fymptoms,  is  in  general  merely  an  effeft  of  the  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  bowels  in  fome  part,  it  often  at- 
tacked by  the  inattentive  practitioner  with  active  purga- 
tive medicines,  as  if  it  were  the  primary  object,  .ajid  the 
fource  of  all  the  mifchief.  The  inflammation  is  to  be 
fubdued  by  blood-letting,  from  a  large  orifice,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  rauft  be  various  according  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  Thi* 
depletion  may  be  aided  in  its  effects  by  the  application 
of  leeches,  and  afterwards  of  a  blifter,  to  the  abdomen  ; 
and  by  the  (trifteft  abstinence  from  all  Itimtilatinj  ali- 
ment. _  The  blood-letting  rauft  be  repeated  in  a~Shorc 
time,  if  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  is  Sufficient  to  fupport  the  evacuation ; 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  observation  and 
experience  of  the  practitioner.  If  the  pulfe  Should  be- 
come fuller  and  lefs  wiry  after  the  operation,  it  will  af- 
ford a  Strong  reafon  for  the  repetition  of  ir,  Should  the 
continuanccof  other  fymptoms  appear  to  require  it.  The 
warm  bath  may  be  reforted  to  with  advantage. 

It  rauft  be  obvious,  that  before  the  inflammation  of 
the  inteftines  is  Icrtened  or  removed  by  thefe  meafores, 
any  additional  irritation  to  the  membranes,  already  in  an 
acute  Hate  of  fenftbility,  whether  by  the  immediate  fti- 
mulus  of  a  cathartic  medicine,  or  by  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  being  forced  forwards  to  the  inflamed  part,  muft 
tend  ro  aggravate  the  dilorder,  rather  than  to  relieve  ir. 
In  fact  it  is  ufually  found,  that  purgatives,  given  by  the 
mouth,  are  not  fuccefiful,  where  this  previous  diminu- 
tion of  the  inflammation  has  not  been  effected.  Anil, 
when  thit  has  been  accomplished,  fomc  of  the  milder  pur- 
gatives, as  the  neutral  falts,  Should  firft  be  adminiltered. 
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the  action  of  the  interlines  downwards  being  at  the  fame 
time  folicited  by  emollient  cly  Hers,  which  alio  contribute 
to  the  fame  relaxant  purpofet  at  the  external  fomenta- 
tion*. A  purgative  medicine  has  often  been  known  to 
operate  at  loon  at  a  blifter,  applied  to  the  belly,  began  to 
rife,  though  it  had  not  acted  previoufly  i  and  this  obfer- 
vation  is  Kill  more  commonly  verified,  after  a  free  evacu- 
ation by  blood-letting. 

Though  it  ia  not  advifable  to  irritate  the  bowels  by 
drartic  purges,  it  is  improper  to  allow  constipation  to 
continue  in  this  complaint.  Clyfters  therefore,  and  the 
following  mode  of  purging,  will  be  found  ufeful.  Five 
grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  with  one  of  opium  ;  and, 
an  hour  afterwards,  a  Urge  dofe  of  caftor-oil.  Thii  will 
be  retained  on  the  ftomach  in  coofequence  of  the  feda- 
tive  operation  of  the  calomel  and  opium  ;  and  the  bowels 
will  be  opened  without  pain  or  irritation. 

0.  E.  erythematica,  exhibits  various  gradations  of  fe- 
verity  of  danger.  It  has  already  been  amply  treated  of 
under  the  heads  of  Diarrhoea  and  Dyfentery. 

is.  Emprefma  hepatitis,  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
Ten  lion,  forenefs,  and  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  liver: 
pain  about  the  right  (houldcr ;  difficulty  of  lying  on  the 
left  fide.   This  fpecies  has  two  varieties. 

a.  Hepatitis  acuta  :  the  fpecific  character  decifive,  and 
the  fymptoms  clearly  marked. 

(S.  H.  chronica  i  the  fpecific  character  obfeure,  and  the 
cailience  of  the  difeafe  only  to  be  fufpectcd  from  an  ex- 
pofure  to  its  caufes,  and  an  occasional  recurrence  of  the 
pathognomonic  fymptoms  accompanied  with  a  flight  de- 
gree of  fever. 

The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  often  obfeure.  Befides 
the  ufual  ones  of  Emprefma,  we  find  hepatitis  frequent 
and  fevere  in  fituations  where  extreme  heat,  or  extraor- 
dinary viciffitudes  of  beat  and  cold,  are  met  with.  The 
difeale  comes  on  with  a  fenfeof  chillinefs  preceding  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  fometimes  dull,  fometimes 
fharp,  extending  up  to  the  clavicle  and  flioulder  of  that 
tide  mod  ufually,  which  is  much  increafed  by  prefling 
upon  the  part;  and  it  accompanied  with  a  cough,  oppref- 
fion  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of  lying,  except  on  the 
fide  affected  ;  together  with  naufca  and  flcknefs.  The 
intcttinct  are  generally  inactive,  and  the  (tools  (how  a 
deficiency  of  biliary  lecretion,  or  at  lead  of  any  inter- 
mixture of  it  with  them;  the  urine  is  of  a  deep  faffron 
colour,  and  final  I  in  quantity;  there  is  lofs  of  appetite, 
great  third,  and  coltivenefs,  with  a  Itrong,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent, pulfe,  of  from  90  to  too  in  a  minute,  and  fome- 
times intermitting;  the  Ikiu  is  hot  and  dry  at  the  fame 
time,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a  white,  and  fome- 
times a  ycllowith,  fur;  and,  when  the  difeafe  has  conti- 
nued for  fome  days,  the,  (kin  and  eyes  often  become 
tinged  of  a  deep  yellow. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  is  fotnewhat  remarkable 
juft  before  it  coagulates,  when,  the  red  part  falling  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  buffy  coat  not  yet  being  formed,  it  ap- 
pears of  a  dull  green  colour.  This  it  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  yellow. coloured  bile  with  the  purple-co- 
loured venous  blood,  as  yellow  and  purple  form  green  1 
the coagulable  lymph  contains  none  of  the  purple  colour; 
therefore  the  buffy  coat  is  not  green,  but  yellow.  The 
fame  appearances  are  obferved  in  the  blood  of  a  perfon 
labouring  under  jaundice. 

In  hepatitis,  as  well  as  in  other  fpecies  of  Emprefma, 
we  do  not  always  find  the  fymptoms  of  the  fame  degree 
of  violence  as  they  are  defcribed  in  the  definition  :  thus 
in  fome  cafes  the  fever  is  fevere,  in  others  it  is  fcarcely 
perceptible  1  in  fomeinftances,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and 
violent ;  in  others,  collections  of  pus  have  been  found 
after  death,  when  no  pain  had  been  felt.  When  the 
pain  is  feated  deep  in  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  as  that 
pofleffe*  little  fenfibility,  the  pain  is  ufually  obtufe  ;  but, 
when  the  furface  is  affected,  it  is  acute,  and  apt  to  fprcad 
to  the  diaphragm  and  lungs,  producing  cough. 

Many  authors  have  made  a  diftin&ion  between  the 
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fymptoms  that  occurwhen  the  inflammation  occupies  the 
convex  furface  of  the  liver,  and  thofe  that  are  prefenc 
when  the  difeafe  affects  the  concave.  It  it  faid,  when 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cough,  accompany  the 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  that  thefe  fymptoms  in- 
dicate the  inflammation  to  be  feated  in  the  fuperior  or 
convex  part;  but,  where  the  inflammation  occupies  the 
concave  or  inferior  furface,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
liomach  and  duodenum,  there  it  more  (icknefs  and  vomit- 
ing ;  and  moreover,  the  pain  it  not  fo  violent  in  that  re- 
gion of  the  organ  as  in  the  other  inllance.  But  thefe 
fymptoms  are  not  unequivocal. 

Hepatitis,  when  it  occurs  in  India,  exhibits  many  ano- 
malies which  are  very  unufual  in  this  climate.  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Tropical  Climates, 
ltates,  that  in  many  cafes,  if  we  expeft  to  find  the  pa- 
thognomonic fymptoms  of  acute  hepatitis,  as  it  appears 
or  is  defcribed  in  Europe,  we  (hall  be  greatly  deceived. 
"  In  comparatively  few  inilances  have  I  feen  the  violent 
rigors,  high  fever,  hard,  quick,  and  full,  pulfe,  acute 
pain,  Sec.  which  we  would  naturally  look  for  at  preced- 
ing the  deftruction  of  fuch  a  large  and  important  vifcus." 

It  accords,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnfon's  experience, 
that  fuch  cafe*  do  occur  during  the  firft  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen months  after  arriving  in  the  country.  He  men- 
tions the  cafe  of  a  young  gentleman,  who,  defpifingall 
rules  of  temperance  or  precaution,  ran  about  in  the  fun 
for  fome  days  at  Malacca,  indulging  in  all  forts  of  li- 
centioufnefs  or  inebriety ;  and  was  feized,  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  with  rigors  and  heat  alternating  ;  fuc- 
tecded  in  a  few  hours  by  pain  in  the  right  fide,  extend- 
ing acroft  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  fome 
difficulty  in  refpiration.  He  did  not  fend  for  Dr.  J.  till 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  attack.  He  had  then 
high  fever,  hard  quick  pulfe,  great  dyfpncra,  a  Ihort 
cough,  and  the'moft  excruciating  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver ;  and  a  flux  foon  terminated  his  life.  But  our 
author  met  with  few  cafes  in  India  fo  exquifitely  marked 
with  acute  European  fymptoms  as  this.  In  genera),  he 
fays,  the  difeafe  makes  its  approach  in  a  much  more  quef- 
tionable  fhape,  though  equally  pregnant  with  danger  at 
the  foregoing,  and  not  feldom  more  rapid  in  its  courie. 
"  A  man  comes  to  us,  complaining  of  having  a  flux.  He 
fays  he  is  frequently  going  to  (tool;  that  be  it  griped, 
but  pallet  nothing  but  dime ;  that  hit  ftools  are  like  wa- 
ter, or  fome  fuch  remark.  It  is  ten  to  one  if  he  men- 
tions any  other  fymptom  at  this  time.  But,  if  we  come 
to  interrogate  him  more  clofely,  he  will  confefs  that  he 
has  had  fome  foreneis  at  the  pit  of'  the flomutk,  or  perhaps 
in  the  right  fide.  If  we  examine  the  part,  a  fulnefs  will 
fometimes  appear;  if  we  preft  upon  it,  he  (tarts  back,  or 
(brinks  at  lead  from  the  preffure.  If  we  look  into  his 
countenance,  befides  a  certain  anxiety  we  (hall  obferve  a 
dark  kind  of  fallowneft  in  his  cheeks,  and  a  yellowifti  hue 
in  his  eyes.  The  latter  is  feldom  abfent  in  hepatic  dif» 
eafes,  both  in  India  and  Europe.  The  temperature  of 
the  furface  will  probably  not  be  much  increafed ;  bat  the 
fkin  will  have  a  dry  feel ;  hit  mouth  will  be  clammy,  and 
his  tongue  have  a  whitilh  or  yellow  fur  towards  the  back 
part.  His  pulfe,  though  neither  hard  nor  very  quick, 
will  have  an  irritable  throb,  indicative  of  fome  internal 
affeClion.  His  urine,  if  infpeSed,  which  it  always  fhould, 
will  be  found  to  tinge  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  pot 
with  a  pink  fediment,  or  turn  very  turbid  a  few  hours 
after  it  is  voided ;  and  he  will  generally  complain  of 
fome  heat  and  fcaldingin  making  water.  Thefe  are  all 
the  external  marks  we  can  perceive ;  and  the  few  fymp- 
toms at  the  head  of  the  lilt  are  all  that  the  heedless  fol- 
dier  or  failor  has  noticed,  or  at  leaft  recorded.  Happily 
for  the  patient,  as  well  at  his  phyfician,  the  degree  of 
violence  in  the  bowel-complaint,  where  other  fymptoms 
are  not  confpicuous,  will  be  almoft  always  a  fu re  index 
to  the  rapidity  or  danger  of  that  in  the  liver.  Whereas 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  are  of  the  violent  or 
European  call,  particularly  pain,  fever,  and  dyfpncea. 
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the  bowels  «re  very  frequently  coftive  for  the  firft  few 
days  of  the  complaint.  If  it  is  not  early  checked,  it  will 
frequently  run  on  to  fuppuration,  and  then  the  chance  of 
it*  pointing,  or  of  the  matter  finding  it*  way,  through 
ducts  oradhefions,  with  ultimate  recovery,  is  faint  indeed. 
Other  fymptoms  will  occafionally  arife  in  this  difeafe,  or 
accompany  it  from  the  beginning.  Thus  the  fever  is 
fometimes  (mart ;  the  enlargement,  hardnefs,  or  t^nder- 
nefs,  of  the  part,  more  violent ;  the  inability  of  lying  on 
•  particular  fide  may  be  complained  of]  a  fhort  cough 
may  attend  i  or  that  particular  fenfation  in  the  acromion 
fcapulx  may  be  noticed,  though  it  is  not  very  often  that 
this  la  ft  is  prefent.  Thefe  fymptoms,  and  the  duration 
of  the  complaint,  will  vary  much.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
very  uncertain  j  as  its  continuance  may  be  protracted  to 
several  weeks,  without  fuppuration  or  organic  derange- 
ment of  vital  importance  following.  This,  then,  is  the 
hepatitis  of  India  ■,  and  certainly  there  is  no  fmall  difli- 
milarity  in  fymptoms  between  it  and  tbe  acute  hepatitis 
of  Europe.  Tbe  flux,  which  may  be  termed  the  pathog. 
nomonic  of  the  former  is  almoft  always  wanting  in  tbe 
latter.  The  one  (Indian)  partake*  more  of  inflamma- 
tory congeftion  and  ohftruction ;  the  other  of  active  in- 
flammation, like  that  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  ice." 

The  cure  of  the  acute  hepatitis,  as  it  occur*  in  this 
country,  may  generally  be  effected  by  the  ufual  cooling 
and  depleting  plan.  Bleeding  local  and  general,  blifters 
over  tbe  region  of  the  liver,  briflc  cathartics,  and,  when 
tbe  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates,  tbe  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury in  full  dofes,  complete  the  lift  of  meaftires  this  dif- 
eafe requires.  In  hot  climates  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pufh 
the  mercury  further,  to  begin  with  it  earlier,  and  conti- 
nue it  longer,  than  is  requifite  in  the  hepatitis  of  this 
country.  In  the  former  utuation,  indeed,  it  is  often  nc- 
ceiTary  to  adminifter  calomel  in  fcruple  dofes  in  the  very 
onfet  of  the  difeafe «  and  bleeding  need  only  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  as  an  auxiliary.  This,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  deny,  that  very  extreme  bleedings  are 
fcrnie times  required  in  Indian  dyfentery  }  but  mercury  is 
the  chief  dependance  i  this  medicine  moft  be  puflicd  till 
it  produce*  lalivation,  and  its  action  kept  up  till  all  vef- 
tige  of  difeafe  is  extinct. 

Acute  hepatitis  terminate*  when  not  cured,  in  fuppu- 
ration or  gangrene.  In  this  country,  however,  more 
patients  die  of  the  inflammation  itfelf  than  of  its  feque- 
Ise,  Suppuration  is  moft  common  in  hot  climates.  See 
Apoflema  hepatintm,  p.  *jo.  But  few  cafes  are  known  of 
the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  the  liver. 

The  fecond  variety,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  i*  a  difeafe  which  is  more  common  in  this  country 
than  the  acute)  and  is  fo  infidious  in  its  progrefs  as  to 
have  fometimes  advanced  to  complete  diforganisation, 
before  it*  exiftence  was  lulpected.  In  foine  meafure,  in- 
deed, a  fimilar  obfervation  applies  to  all  the  chronic  de- 
rangements of  the  fubftanceof  the  liver,  which  often  ex- 
cfte  no  alarm,  by  the  fymptoms  which  might  be  expected 
to  accompany  them,  until  tbey  are  fully  formed.  The 
(light  indilpolition  that  occurs  is  attributed  to  indigeftion, 
flatulence,  or  fome  other  affection  of  the  ftomach  j  the 
pain  of  which  the  patient  occafionally  complains  is  falfely 
referred  to  that  organ  ;  and  its  continuance  is  fo  fliort, 
and  the  degree  of  it  frequently  fo  inconfiderable^as  to 
demand  but  a  flight  attention.  The  relief  obtained  by 
eructation  and  the  dilcharge  of  air  alfo  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  tbe  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  in  the jlomack  : 
but  this  relief  may  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  re- 
moving the  diftention  of  the  ftomach,  and  fo  taking  off 
tbe  pretrure  of  this  organ  from  the  liver. 
-  While  this  flow  inflammation  and  gradual  obftruction 
is  going  on  in  the  liver,  the  patient  is  fubject  to  occa- 
sional pain  in  tbe  right  hypochondrium,  extending  to  the 
feapulat,  or  to  the  top  of  tbe  Aioulder ;  a  quick  pulfe,  an 
iocreafe  of  heat  alternating  with  chilly  fen  fat  ions,  diffi- 
cult breathing  on  quick  motion,  fome  difficulty  of  lying 
on  the  left  fide,  flatulence,  indigeftion,  acidity,  coltive- 


nefsj  and,  together  with  a  gradual  diminution  offtrengfb 
and  flelb,  be  baa  a  pale  or  fallow  complexion.  The  com- 
plexion, indeed,  of  a  perfon  affected  with  chronic  ob- 
ft  ruction  in  tbe  liver,  although  often  not  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  jaundice,  yet  has  frequently  a  peculiar  fat- 
lownefs,  or  a  dirty-greenifh  hue,  which  Dr.  Darwin,  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  colour  of  a  full-grown  (ilk-worm, 
has  aptly,  though  pedantically,  denominated  bomhyeimmt. 
The  extent  and  duration  of  pains,  Dr.  Saunders  obferves, 
arifing  from  difeafe  of  the  liver,  are  fo  various,  as  fre- 
quently to  deceive  both  the  phyfician  and  patient;  they 
extend  to  the  (houlder,  (capillar,  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
along  the  arm,  even  to  the  joints  of  tbe  wrift.  Every 
change  of  pofture  cither  relieves  an  old  pain,  or  inducer 
a  new  one,  as  does  the  mere  bending  of  the  body  in  any 
direction,  or  even  extending  tbe  arms.  The  pains  are 
greater  in  a  fupine  than  in  an  erect  pofture. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  and  fome  others  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  more  advanced  ftages,  are  fufficient  to 
point  out  the  exiftence  of  chronic  difeafe  in  the  liven 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ.  Profeflbr  Portal 
points  out  fome  difficulties  in  forming  an  accurate  diag- 
nofis  between  difeafes  of  the  liver  and  of  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  efpecially  of  the  lungs.  He  fays 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  obftructions  and  congeftions  in  the 
right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  cavity  of  the  c heft, 
fometimes  occafion  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  fituation  of 
the  liver,  by  prefling  down  the  diaphragm,  as  to  produce 
a  fufpicion  of  difeafe  in  it,  by  occafloning  the  appearance 
of  a  tumour  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  He  relate*  a 
cafe  of  this  fort,  in  which  he  was  deceived  by  this  apparent 
tumour,  in  a  patient  who  died  of  pulmonary  confuinp- 
tion,  where  little  or  no  expectoration  took  place  i  and 
be  cautions  practitioners  not  to  be  mifled  by  fuch  an  ap- 
pearance, which  is  common  in  all  congeftions  of  the  chert. 
He  affirms,  too,  that  a  degree  of  jaundice  is  occafionally 
produced,  where  tbe  bile  has  free  paffage  into  tbe  intef- 
tines,  but  is  there  detained,  in  conlequence  of  mechani- 
cal impediments,  a*  volvulus,  ftrangulated  hernia,  accu- 
mulations of  hardened  faeces,  &c.  when  it  is  taken  up 
by  tbe  lacteals,  and  enters  the  blood-veflels.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  remarks,  if  we  fometimes  attribute  dif- 
eafe* to  the  liver  which  have  their  feat  elfewhere,  there 
are  other  maladies,  actually  feated  in  the  liver,  which  are 
frequently  afcribed  to  other  organs.  Thut  tbe  contigu- 
ous vifcera,  fuch  a*  the  right  kidney,  tbe  diaphragm,  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  and  the  colon,  are  fometimes  fup- 

}>ofed  to  be  affected  with  difeafe,  which  is  feated  cxclu- 
ively  in  the  liver.  Many  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Morgagni  and  Lieutaud.  Mr.  Portal 
relates  two  cafes  of  fevere  and  continued  vomiting,  con- 
nected with  difeafed  liver,  the  firft  of  which  proved  fatal ; 
and  the  other  was  cured,  in  confequence  of  the  leffon 
taught  by  the  previous  direction.  An  enlargement  of 
the  liver  was  felt  externally,  with  great  tendernefs  in 
the  epigaftrium.  See  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de*  Sciences, 
Ann.  1777  1  or  Mem.  fur  pluCeurs  Maladie*,  par  Ant. . 
Portal. 

It  would  take  up  much  (pace  to  detail  tbe  immenfe 
variety  of  organic  lefions  which  are  met  with  in  tbe  liver. 
Some  of  thefe  have  been  clearly  accompanied  or  preceded 
by  chronic  inflammation ;  in  others,  the  coincidence  of 
this  action  is  doubtful.  We  (hall  not  enter  into  any  ac- 
count  of  them.fince  we  do  not  find  that  diagnoltic  fymp- 
toms, diftingoifhing  one  particular  degeneration  of  ftruc- 
ture  from  another,  can  be  laid  down  1  and,  moreover, 
becaufe  no  curative  indication*  can  be  founded  even  on 
the  (light  biftory  of  fymptoms  with  which  pathologists 
have  furnifned  u*.  Indeed  hydatids,  various  kind*  of 
tubercle*,  fcirrhut,  foftening  of  tbe  fubftance  of  the  or- 
gan, adheuon  of  it*  furface  with  contiguou*  part*,  and 
effufion  from  its  inverting  membrane,  often  produced  over 
the  whole  of  the  peritoneum,  and  giving  rife  to  dropfy, 
are  more  rarely  followed  by  death  than  tbe  former  lefions, 
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which  are  in  fact  almoft  always  fatal.  We  fbould  except, 
however,  foftening  of  the  liver,  which  is  often  unattend- 
ed with  danger,  or  indeed  indifpofition. 

The  caufcs  of  this  complaint  are  various,  but  the  moll 
frequent  is  indigeftion.  It  is  remarkable  that  organic 
alterations  in  the  ftructure  of  the  liver  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  drunkards  than  in  thofe  whofe  hepatic  func- 
tions are  deranged  from  other  caufcs.  The  treatment  of 
this  has  in  fome  fort  pre-occupicJ  our  pen  while  treating 
of  Dyfpeplia  ;  it  may  be  fummed  up  in  a  few  words.  The 
adoption  of  meafures  which  will  enfure  daily  but  mode- 
rate alvine  discharges  i  a  Uriel  regulation  of  diet,  which 
hi u ft  be  very  f paring  ;  otherwifc,  as  the  febrile  fymptoms 
are  more  clearly  or  more  obfeurely  marked,  leeching  to 
the  region  of  the  liver  or  to  the  anus,  or  even  general 
bleeding  if  the  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  calls  for  it;  and  the 
cautious  introduction  of  mercurial  medicines,  which  may 
on  fome  occalions  be  puttied  to  the  extent  of  falivation  ; 
form  the  whole  of  the  treatment.  .If  mercury  is  expect- 
ed to  difagree  with  the  conftitution,  or  if,  after  being 
tried,  it  is  found  ufelefs,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  both 
offers  a  means  of  correcting  hepatic  derangement,  plea- 
fant  in  its  modes  of  application,  and  often  fuccelsful  in 
its  effect.  We  have  anticipated  a  full  account  of  the 
mode  of  applying  it  under  the  article  Nitao-Muriatic 
Acto,  vol.  xvii.  p.  104. 

In  organic  derangements  of  the  liver,  a  regular  and 
drift  attention  to  what  we  call,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
the  dyfpeptic  treatment,  with  abftinent  living,  and,  if  no 
great  nervoufnefs  be  prefent,  counter.irritatioa  by  means 
of  an  iffue,  offer  the  only  means  of  palliation.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  mercury,  fo  commonly  reforted  to,  often 
aggravate*  the  difeafe  ;  that  is,  if  the  alteration  of  ftruc- 
turebe  of  long  Handing  1  for,  while  nothing  but  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  effufed  in  the  interftices  of  the  ftructure 
of  the  liver,  falivation  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  fer- 
vice. 

13.  Emprefma  fplenitis,  inflammation  of  the  fpleen  1 
heat,  fulnefs,  and  tendcrnefs,  in  the  region  of  the  fpleen  | 
pain  upon  preflure. 

The  fpleen  is  an  organ  which  from  its  ftruft lire  is  lia- 
ble to  congeft  ion,  or  accumulation  of  blood,  before  actual 
inflammation  occurs.  Thus  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  the 
diforder,  the  organ  is  fwelled  from  the  paffive  ftate  of  its 
veflels,  which  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  than 
they  can  return.  No  fever  or  pain  accompanies  this  ftate, 
but  leads  to  inflammation  by  the  tenlion  and  irritation 
of  the  membranes  that  inveft  the  fpleen,  a  fenfe  of  ful- 
nefs in  the  left  epigaftriom  being  the  chief  fymptom. 

In  the  fecond  ftage,  the  pulfe  becomes  quicker,  and 
it  is  long  in  convalefccnce  before  it  is  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural ftandard.  The  increafed  pulfe  is  produced  by  pain- 
ful irritation  at  firft,  and  next  by  the  actual  tenlion  of 
the  membranes,  proceeding  to  inflammation  and  adhe- 
fion  of  the  adjoining  parts.  The  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe 
will  afllft  in  diftinguifliing  the  degree  of  progrefa  of  this 
difeafe;  for  it  will  be  found,  by  reference  to  hiftories, 
that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cafes  there  was  no  warning 
of  the  growing  mifchief  in  the  earlieft  ftage ;  and  that 
painful  affection  of  the  left  fide  exifted  in  many  other 
cafes  long  before  fever  was  induced,  though  thefe  ended 
fatally.  In  the  firft  ftage  the  patient  can  lie  upon  the 
left  fide,  but  not  upon  the  right.  In  the  fecond  ftage  it 
is  impoffible  to  lie  on  the  fide  affected.  The  fpafroodic 
action  of  the  diaphragm  is  more  likely  to  come  on  in  the 
fecond  ftage,  and  may  be  much  aggravated  by  ftimulaut 
treatment.  There  is  no  emaciation  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
a  morbid  kind  j  nor  any  confidcrable  emaciation  in  the 
fecond  ftage,  notwithttanding  the  large  and  continued 
evacuations. 

In  the  third  and  laft  ftage  of  fplenitis,  emaciation  is 
always  an  attending  fymptom,  combined  with  hectic  or 
flow  fever,  particularly  in  middle-aged  and  elderly  people. 
In  this  third  ftage  diarrhoea  fupervenes,  as  well  as  dyicn- 
tery,  and  difebarges  of  grumoos  aod  dark  blood  take 
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place,  by  vomiting  and  by  ftools  1  thefe  difc barges  give 
temporary  relief  in  many  cafes,  and  occur  long  before 
the  final  event. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Bleeding  rouft  generally 
be  the  firft  ftep,  to  relieve  the  congeftion  of  the  portal 
fyftem,  and  draftic  cathartics  for  the  fame  purpofes.  A 
derivation  to  the  capillary  fyftem  of  the  (kin  and  roufcu- 
lar  fyftem  muft  be  attempted  by  antimonials  and  the 
warm  bath  ;  but,  after  the  bleeding,  our  chief  dependence 
muft  be  on  draftic  cathartics.  Mercurial  remedies  are  of 
ufe  if  the  fpleen  becomes  permanently  enlarged. 

The  Splenalgia  of  authors  is  ufually  a  flight  attack  of 
this  fpecies  with  fome  fmall  degree  of  fever.  Parabylma 
fplenica,  orague-cake,  is  a  frequent  fequel  of  Splenalgia. 

14.  Emprefma  nephritis,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  i 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters;  frequent 
micturition;  vomiting;  numbnefs  of  the  thigh  on  the 
affected  fide;  retraction  of  the  tefticie. 

The  chief  difficulty,  in  this  complant,  is  to  difcover 
whether  the  inflammation  be  idiopathic,  or  whether  it 
arife  from  the  irritation  of  calculi.  The  following 
fymptoms,  drawn  chiefly  from  Dr.  Hall's  work  On  Diag- 
nosis, may  afford  fome  information  as  to  this  diftinctiou. 

Inflammation  of  the  kiduey  is  accompanied  with  a 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  often  along  the  courfe  of 
the  ureter ;  a  feeling  of  numbnefs  of  tbe  thigh  1  retrac- 
tion and  pain  of  the  teftis ;  there  is  a  frequent  defire 
to  void  urine,  which  is  ufually  high-coloured.  There 
are  generally  naufea  and  vomiting  ;  pain,  and  conftipa- 
tion  of  the  bowels.  There  is  more  or  lefs  of  an  exprci- 
fion  of  pain  in  the  conntenance.  The  motions  of  the 
body  are  fomewhat  impeded  ;  and  certain  motions  are 
particularly  painful;  as  bending  to  one  fide,  or  lifting 
up  the  thigh,  efpecially  if  the  hand  be  prefled  forci- 
bly on  the  knee  at  the  lame  moment.  Preflure  between 
the  fliort  ribs  and  ilium,  and  fometimes  along  the  courfe 
of  tbe  ureter,  induces  an  aggravation  of  the  pain.  The 
general  furface  is  foft,  warm,  but  moift.  Tbe  pulfe  is 
accelerated.  Sometimes  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  af- 
fect one  fide  only ;  fometimes  both  fides  are  affected. 

Now,  in  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  we  rind,  at 
firft,  paraxxfm$  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  (ituation  of  tbe 
kidney  or  ureter,  attended  by  great  mufcularcontraction 
of  the  countenance;  di.tonion  of  the  body;  holding 
and  forcing  of  the  breath  ;  copious  perforation  ;  a  fre- 
quent delire  of  micturition,  or  retention  of  urine  ;  tbe 
urine  itlelf  is  fometimes  mixed  with  a  mucous,  puritonn, 
or  bloody,  fluid.  The  tongue  and  pulfe  are  little  affect- 
ed. Thefe  paroxyfms  are  apt  to  be  induced  by  the  vio- 
lent motions  of  running,  jumping,  riding,  Sec.  Some 
times  the  fymptoms  of  calculus  are  more  infidious  and 
continued,  and  lefs  violent.  They  are  apt  to  affuoie  tbe 
charaaer  of  inflammation,  or  of  chronic  difeafe  of  the 
kidney. 

When  tbe  kidney  is  chronically  inflamed,  it  is  attended 
with  fome  of  the  fymptoms  juft  detailed,  though  in  a 
minor  degree.  At  length  perhaps  a  tumor  is  perceptible 
on  examination  of  the  region  of  the  kidney  and  of  the 
fpace  between  tbe  falfe  ribs  and  tbe  ilium.  Difeafe  of 
the  kidney  is  diftinguiftied  from  organic  difeafe  of  moft 
of  the  other  abdominal  vifcera,  by  obferving  that  the  de- 
gree of  emaciation  is  much  lefs,  or  its  progrefs  much 
flower ;  efpecially  when  the  latter  affections  are  attended 
by  an  equal  degree  of  fuffering.  There  is  generally  pale- 
nefs  of  the  countenance  and  general  furface.  The  pulfe 
is  accelerated. 

The  terminations  of  nephritis  are  tbe  fame  as  thofe 
of  other  inflammations.  In  flight  cafes,  refolution 
may  be  obtained ;  but,  where  the  difeafe  has  con- 
tinued with  confidcrable  violence  for  upwards  of  a 
week,  fuppuration  may  be  apprehended.  It  may  hap- 
pen however,  that,  when  the  difeafe  has  been  kept  down 
by  proper  remedies,  refolution  may  take  place  as  late 
as  the  fourteenth  day.    It  is  marked  by  the  difap- 
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*  pearance  of  the  fever,  and  all  the  fymptoms.  Suppura- 
tion if  marked  by  a  remiffion  of  the  pain,  with  rigors, 
throbbing*,  and  hectic  fever:  in  ibme  cafes,  pus  is  dis- 
charged with  the  urine. 

On  the  firft  coming-on  of  this  complaint,  a  quantity 
of  blood,  proportionable  to  tbe  feverity  of  the  pain, 
ought  immediately  to  be  taken  away:  and,  if  the  firft 
bleeding  does  not  afford  confiderable  relief,  the  ope- 
ration mould  be  repeated  on  the  fame  day,  oron  the  next 
at  fartheft.  Topical  bleeding  with  feveral  leeches  will 
alfo  be  proper. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  and  clySters  may  be  ufed. 
The  patient  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  directed  to  drink 
plentifully  of  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  -hey,  or  linfccd 
or  marSh-maltow  tea.  The  inteftincs  are  to  be  emptied 
by  gentle  purgatives,  as  frequently  as  the  occafion  may 
require,  in  addition  to  emollient  clyftcrs.  The  warm 
bath,  and  diaphoretics,  fuch  as  the  faiine  medicine  com- 
bined with  naufeating  doles  of  tartarifed  antimony,  will 
at  the  fame  time  be  proper.  When  the  febrile  fymptoms 
do  not  run  high,  and  the  inflammation  has  been  fiib- 
dued  by  a  vigorous  adoption  of  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
opiates  may  be  ufed  occafionaJly  to  footlie  pain,  and  may 
be  added  to  the  clyfters.  In  nephralgia,  they  arc  very 
important  remedies,  but  not  in  pure  nephritis. 

In  nephritis,  the  application  of  hlifters  is  fometimes 
proper.  The  cantharides  ufed  in  them  (hould  be  infu- 
sed in  boiling  water,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  de- 
stroys their  irritating  operation  on  tfie  kidneys.  If  this 
be  not  done,  abforption  of  the  blistering-fluid  will  do 
more  harm  than  the  local  Stimulus  will  do  good.  To- 
wards the  termination  of  the  complaint,  foda  is  a  ufeful 
remedy.  The  reader  will  find  Some  further  uleful  re- 
marks on  this  complaint  under  the  articles  Nephritis 
and  Nephralgia,  vol.  xvi.  p.  711. 

15.  Emprefma  cyltiti*,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  1 
p*in  and  (welling  in  the  hypogaffric  region  ;  difchargeof 
urine  painful  or  obstructed  j  tenefinus.  It  is  often  the 
refult  of  wounds,  fometimes  of  cantharides  j  more  gene- 
rally idiopathic. 

The  treatment  of  thisdifeafe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  ne- 
phritis, except  that  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid 
tnuft  be  forbidden.  Purging  clyfters,  containing  opium, 
flioo Id  be  injected  very  freely  in  this  complaint. 

t«.  Emprefma  hyfteritis,  inflammation  of  the  worobt 
pain,  f welling,  and  tendemefs,  in  the  hypogastric  region; 
heat,  pain,  and  tendemefs,  of  the  os  uteri}  vomiting  j 
ptilfe  quick  and  low.   It  has  two  varieties. 

a.  H.  fimplex,  the  organ  being  unimpregnated  :  pain 
permanent,  circumfcribed,  throbbing  ;  fever  a  cauma. 

B-  H.  puerperarum  1  pain  lefs  acute,  lefs  circumfcribed ; 
flow  of  urine  difficult;  fever  a  fynochus  or  typhus. 
_  The  uterus  is  obvioufly  liable  to  fuffer  inflammation, 
like  the  other  vifcera  of  the  body,  from  the  common 
canfes  of  inflammatory  difeafe.  In  the  unimpregnated 
Mate,  however,  it  is  lefs  frequently  attacked  by  this  dif- 
order  than  moft  of  the  neighbouring  organs  t  and  fcldom, 
if  ever,  is  thus  affected,  except  about  the  periods  when 
its  veffcls  are  in  a  (late  of  increafed  action,  ip  confequence 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  menstrual  difcharge.  At  thelie 
periods,  when  not  only  the  uterine  fyftem,  but  tbe  con- 
stitution in  general,  undergoes  a  flight  erethifm,  or  ten- 
dency1 to  febrile  excitement,  fudden  expofure  to  cold, 
violent  exercife,  great  heats,  or  very  high  feeding,  occa- 
sionally bring  on  inflammation  in  the  womb  ;  more  cfpe- 
dally  in  females  of  plethoric  babit. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
however,  is  the  irritation  or  injury  which  it  is  liable  to 
fuffer  during  the  procefs  of  parturition  or  abortion  ;  oc- 
currences which  arife  from  the  preflure  different  parts  of 
this  organ  neceflarily  undergo,  during  thefe  procefles. 
Perhaps  the  free  difcharge  of  tbe  lochia,  which  is  a  ne- 
celtary  confequence  of  the  feparation  of  tbe  placenta, 
anfwers  the  fecondary  purpofe  of  local  depletion,  and 
thus,  like  a  copious  blood-letting  instituted  by  art,  pre- 
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vents  the  evils  which  would  otherwife  be  very  likely  to 
enfue.  This  fuppofition  is  rendered  farther  probable, 
from  the  circumstance  that  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
when  it  comes  on  a  few  days  after  child-birth,  is  con- 
nected with  a  fuppreflion  of  tbe  lochial  difcharge. 

Inflammation  of  the  fuhlianceof  the  uterus  ufually  be- 
gins about  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  delivery  5  and  it 
firft  known  to  exist  by  a  fenOttion  of  pain  felt  at  the  lower . 
part  of  the  abdomen,  which  gradually  increafes  in  vio- 
lence, and  is  distinguishable  from  after-pains  by  its  con- 
Itancy.    4fitr~paint  are  intermittent,  like  the  pains  of 
labour,  depending,  like  thcin,  upon  contractions  of  tlse 
uterus  i  but  tbe  pain  of  inflammation,  ariGng  from  tbe 
uninterrupted  aflion  of  the  veffels,  is  neceflarily  unre- 
mitting.  The  patient  complains  much  of  any  preffiiM 
applied  externally  to  the  region  of  the  uterus  ;  and  thst 
organ  feels  larger  than  common  under  the  hand,  as  well 
as  much  harder,  refembling  almoft  a  ftone  in  firmnefs. 
Marks  of  conftitutional  affection  foon  appear  in  tbe  in- 
crcife  of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  a  white  and  dry 
tongue,  tbirft,  head-ache,  a  hard,  full,  and  Strong,  pulfe, 
(when  the  difeafe  occurs  in  full  habits,)  and  in  all  cafes 
a  frequency  of  pulfe,  from  100  to  no  Strokes  in  a  minute. 
Very  foon  after  the  attack,  the  Stomach  is  ufually  affected 
with  ficknefs  and  vomiting  ;  but  this  fymptom  is  not  in- 
variable.  There  is  commonly  a  considerable  degree  of 
pain  in  the  back,  Shooting  round  the  pelvis  to  the  groins, 
and  down  the  thighs.    Not  only  the  lochia!  discharge, 
but  alfo  tbe  fecretion  of  milk,  is  for  tbe  mod  part  in- 
terrupted.   The  bowels  are  variously  affected ;  often 
coftive  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  but  frequent- 
ly very  loofe  as  it  advances.   The  urine  is  commonly 
high-coloured,  depositing  fometimes  a  pink-coloured  fc- 
diment,  when  it  can  be  Icen  unmixed  with  the  uterine 
discharges.    It  will  fometimes  be  found,  when  the  dif- 
eafe has  communicated  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
when  the  uterus  and  bladder  have  Suffered,  that  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  will  take  place,  fo  that  the  catheter  mult  be 
employed  two  or  three  times  a-day  to  draw  it  off.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  feen  the  inflammation  apparent- 
ly extend  to  the  kidneys,  in  which  cafe  no  urine  was  fe- 
creted  for  two  or  three  days  ;  yet  the  patient  experienced 
the  fenfation  of  an  urgent  defire  to  make  water,  probably 
from  the  inflammation  being  likewife  communicated  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder-    It  the  inflammation  i*  very 
great,  it  may  fpread  to  the  peritoneum,  covering  th« 
fundus  of  tbe  uterus,  and  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  ; 
in  which  cafe  there  is  great  fwelling,  tenlion,  and  forcnefs 
of  the  belly;  and  other  new  fymptoms  arife,  fuch  as  cha- 
racterize the  child- bed  fever,  defcribed  under  Parturi- 
tion, vol.  xviii.  p.  674. 

Intheprogrefsof  the  difeafe,  Slight  Shivcrings  frequent- 
ly take  place  at  different  times  in  the  day,  while  the 
acutenefs  of  the  pain  is  diminished,  and  the  face  of- the 
patient  becomes  occasionally  fluShcd.  Thefe  fymptoms, 
together  with  the  increafed  frequency  and  weaknef*  of 
tbe  pulfe,  mark  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe  either  to 
fupporation,  or  to  a  dangerous  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  tongue  puts  on  a  fiery  red  or  fcarlet  ap- 
pearance, which  it  often  followed  by  aphtha; :  fymptom* 
of  great  general  irritation  fucceed  j  and  the  patient  it 
often  cut  off  in  a  Short  time.  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
flow  of  fetid  lochia  relieves  tuele  fymptoms :  the  pulfe 
becomes  lefs  frequent;  the  flu  Shines  more  rarely  appear ; 
the  tongue  grows  paler,  and  the  Skin,  which  before  had 
been  hot  and  dry,  now  relaxes  and  is  cooler;  a  fponta- 
neous  diarrhoea  comes  on,  and  the  patient  recovers. 
The  cafe  is  more  favourable,  and  the profpect  of  recovery 
greater,  where  thefe  Shivcrings  and  fluShings  have  never 
occurred;  but  where  the  uterus  gradually  become* 
fofter,  and  lefs  tender  on  preflure,  the  lochial  difcharg* 
returns  in  its  ufual  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  fecre- 
tion of  milk  begins  again. 

At  the  difeafe  it  often  extended  to  different  organs  at 
the  fame  time,  and  the  fymptomt  muft  ntxeffarily  be 
3  V  rathe* 
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rather  complicated,  (lie  function*  of  all  tlie  Suffering  or- 
gun  being  in  Tome  tncafure  deranged,  an  accurate  dis- 
tinction of  the  feat  of  the  disorder'  it  often  difficult. 
This,  however,  it  the  lefs  important,  at  the  fame  reme- 
dies will  remove  the  inflammation,  in  whichsoever  vifcus 
■  it  may  occur.  Of  thefe,  btood-ttilixg  it  the  molt  effica- 
cious j  and,  even  in  the  pucrpcr.il  Hate,  in  ftrong  confti- 
tutions,  it  ftiould  be  early  and  liberally  employed.  In 
the  difeafe  happening  independent  of  parturition,  it  can- 
not be  omitted  with  fafety,  perhaps,  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  the  repetition  of  it  mult  be  determined  by 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
tom»,  and  the  effect  of  the  previous  bleeding  on  the  dif- 
eafe.  It  may  frequently  be  found  neceffary  a  Second  and 
a  third  time.  A  blifter  may  be  alfo  applied  to  the  belly, 
as  near  the  feat  of  the  pain  as  may  be.  Gentle  cathartics, 
efpecially  of  the  faline  clafs,  are  evidently  ufeful  in  the 
cafe  of  hyfteritit  unconneflcJ  iri7  A  child  birth  ;  but,  in  that 
which  follows  delivery,  a  courfe  of  purging  It  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  always  right,  indeed,  in  the  fir  ft  in- 
ft.ince,  to  procure  two  or  three  evacuations  from  the  intef- 
tines  i  but,  afterwards,  it  will  generally  be  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  regular  motions  of  the  bowels,  by  giving,  from 
time  to  time,  fmall  quantities  of  c.iftor-otl,ora  little  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  fome  faline  purgative.  With  a  view  of 
producing  a  determination  to  the  lkin,  fmall  dofes  of  an- 
timony and  opium,  or  the  compound  powderof  ipecacu- 
anha, with  the  addition  of  a  little  rhubarb,  and  an  occa- 
sional faline  draught,  may  be  ulefully  administered.  In  cafe 
a  Spontaneous  diarrhoea  mould  come  on,  it  Ihould  not  be 
interfered  with,  farther  than  taking  care  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  be  not  too  much  reduced  by  it.  Except 
where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  the  exiftence  of  undi- 
gefted  or  indigeftible  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  the  afiion 
of  vomiting  Ihould  always  be  avoided ;  inafmuch  as  it 
conftantly  increafet  the  pain  by  the  agitation  which  it 
occafions,  and  the  preffure  made  by  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  on  the  inflamed  uterus. 

Ic it  fcarccly  neceffary  to  add,  that,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  every  thing  heating  and  ftimulating 
mould  be  cautioufly  avoided  ;  that  the  food  of  the  patient 
mould  be  of  a  mild  and  digeftible  nature,  confining  of 
liquid  and  vegetable  fubflances,  and  her  drink  watery  and 
diluent,  every  fort  of  animal  food,  and  of  fermented  and 
Spirituous  liquors,  being  abftained  from. 

At  hyftena  occurs,  both  connected  with  and  inde- 
pendent of  parturition,  particularly  in  thofe  who  indulge 
in  full  diet,  and  in  the  ufe  of  heating  food  and  liquors  t 
So  the  prevention  of  the  difeafe  mult  depend  principally 
upon  temperance  and  regularity  in  this  refpect.  In  the 
former  cafe,  this  end  may  be  obtained  by  attention  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  woman  both  before  and  during 
labour.  See  Clarke's  Effays  on  the  Management  of  Preg- 
nancy and  Labour. 

The  terminations  of  this  complaint  are  Similar  to  tbofe 
of  the  other  Species  of  this  genus. 

17,  Empre (ma orchitis,  (Hernia  humoralis,  and  Inflam- 
matio  teftium,  of  varioos  authors.)  Inflammation  of 
the  tefticle.  Pain  and  Swelling  of  the  teftiele ;  nauSca 
or  vomiting;  depreflion  of  Spirit*  t  putSe  quick,  Somewhat 
low. 

Subject  to  the  Same  caufes  of  inflammraation  at  other 
organs  of  the  body,  the  tefticle  it  alfo  extremely  liable 
to  an  inflammation  vicarious  with  the  urethra.  Hence 
its  frequency  in  blenorrhcea.  The  firft  appearance  of 
Swelling  is  generally  a  Soft  pulpy  fulnefs  of  the  body  of 
the  tefticle,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch  ;  this  increafet 
to  a  hard  Swelling,  accompanied  with  considerable  pain. 
The  epididymis,  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  tefticle, 
is  generally  the  hardeft  part.  The  hardnef*  and  Swell- 
ing, however,  oSten  pervade  the  whole  of  the  epididymis. 
The  Spermatic  cord,  and  especially  the  vat  deferens, 
are  often  thickened,  and  fore  to  the  touch.  The  fper- 
matic  veint  foraetiraes  become  varieofe.  A  pain  in  the 
loins,  and  fenft  of  weakneS*  there,  and  in  the  pelra,mre 
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other  cafual  Symptom*.  Colicky  .paint ;  uneafinefi  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels;  flatulency;  SickneSs,  and  even 
vomiting  ;  are  not  unfrcqucnt.  The  whole  tefticle  it 
Swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epididymis,  a*  ha*  been  af- 
Serted. 

The  treatment  of  orchitis,  whether  local  or  constitu- 
tional, does  not  differ  effentially  from  that  of  phlegmon 
in  general.  The  great  Sympathy  between  the  ftomach 
and  the  affc£ted  organ  indicate  the  propriety  of  adminis- 
tering naufeating  medicines  \  indeed  thedileafc  hat  been 
cured  by  vomiting  when  other  meant  have  failed. 

Genu*  VIII.  Ophthalmia,  [from  o^9»\*»c,  Gr.  the  eye.] 
Inflammation  of  the  Eye.  Generic  characters — Pain  and 
redneS*  of  the  eye  or  its  appendage* ;  intolerance  of 
light  i  flow  of  tears,  or  other  excited  Secretion. 

This  Genu*  naturally  follows  the  preceding,  where 
inflammation*  of  various  partt  are  treated  ofj  "and  might 
perhaps,"  Dr.  Good  obferves,  "  have  been  placed  as  a 
Specie*  under  Rmprefma,  in  which  caSe  it  ihould  have 
been  written  opthilmitu:  but  it  hat  various  character* 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  at  well  in  regard  to  it*  Symptoms  as  to 
the  Seat  of  the  organ,  which  fitem*  to  entitle  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  difiinct  genu*  ;'"  and  accordingly  he  ha*  divi- 
ded it  into  the  follow  ing  Specie*  anJ  varieties. 

1.  Ophthalmia  tamxis,  (Oph.  membranarum,  CuUtn.) 
Lachrymofe  ophtbalmy.  The  tunic*  of  the  eye-hall 
chiefly  inflamed  :  increased  Secretion  of  tear*.  Divided 
into, 

•.  Mitit :  limited  to  the  Surface  ;  pain  paiTable,  with- 
out head-aclie. 

(3.  Acuta  i  extending  ta  the  lower  part  of  the  eye- 
ball} Sometimet  commencing  there  ;  pain  burning; 
tear*  perpetual  and  acrid  j  intolerable  head-ache. 

z.  Ophthalmia  purulenta,  purulent  opthalmy  ;  the  in- 
ternal Surface  of  the  palpebrae  afl'ociatmg  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye-ball ;  copious  Secretions  of  a  purulent 
fluid.    Four  varieties'. 

«-.  Epidemica,  Egyptian  ophthalmy  1  epidemic  ;  in- 
flammation rapid  and  deftruflive  ;  head  ache  intolerable  ; 
often  Succeeded  by  delirium  ;  at  time*  remittent. 

0.  Mctaftatica :  apparently  produced  by  a  Sudden  Sup- 
predion  of  catarrhal,  blenorrboic,  or  other  morbid  dif-  - 
charge.    The  Secretion  often  greenifb. 

y.  Intermittens  1  marked  by  regular  intermilEont. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  epidemic  variety.  Probably  produ- 
ced by  marfti  miafmata. 

1.  Infantum,  purulent  ophthalmy  of  new-born  chil- 
dren 1  appearing  fuddenly,  and  without  any  oftenfible 
caufe  in  new-born  infant*  1  the  palpebral  florid,  aud  pe- 
culiarly tumid. 

3.  Ophthalmia  glutinous,  (Ophthalmia  tarfi,  C*U.  P(b- 
rophthalmia,  H  are.)  The  inflammation  chiefly  leated  on 
the  tarfus  1  it*  Sebaceous  gland*  Secreting  a  viScous  and 
acrid  fluid  that  glues  and  ulcerate*  it*  edges,  and  irri- 
tates the  eye. 

4.  Ophthalmia  chronica,  blear-eye,  orlippitude:  eye 
weak  and  weeping  after  the  inflammation  ha*  ceaSed  ; 
redneS*  permanent,  increased  by  flight  caufes.  Often  a 
relic  or  Sequel  of  the  preceding  Specie*  1  and  beft  re- 
lieved by  gentle  ftimulant*  and  aftringents,  a*  cold  wa- 
ter, Solutions  of  camphor,  tunc,  alum,  lead  ;  flight  illina- 
tiont  of  French  brandy,  laudanum,  or  the  nitrtc  oxyd  of 
mercury  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

Sometime*  the  eye  aflume*  a  general  rednef*  without 
pain.which  it  the  Ophthalmia  indolent  of  certain  writer*. 

For  the  caufe*  and  treatment  of  moll  of  the  above  Spe- 
cie* and  varietie*.  See  the  article  Ophthalmia,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  518. 

Genu*  IX.  Catarrh**,  fGr.  from  **]«,  and  to 
flow.]  Catarrh.  This  term,  like  Ophthalmia,  ha*  been 
uSed  in  various  SenSe*  and  latitude*  by  different  author*. 
Schneider  and  Hoffman  Ihow  a  difpofition  to  extend  it  to 
inflammation  of  mucous  gland*  in  general  1  and  Parr, 
enticed  by  Soch  an  example,  hat  made  it  a  genua  for  in-  . 
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eluding  not  only  what  is  commonly  itnderftood  by  Ca- 
tarrh, but  the  cough  of  old  age,  (which  lie  admit*  i* 
without  febrile  action,)  croup,  dyfentery,  phthifis,  cyf- 
tirrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  and  one  or  two  others. 
This  it  the  wldeft  acceptation  of  the  tenm  the  narrow- 
eft  is  that  of  the  old  pathologifts,  who  thus  diftinguilhed 
between  three  feparare  terms  which  are  now  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  fynonymous : 

Si  fluit  ad  peftus,  dicatur  rheums  Cotarrhut, 
Ad  fauces,  BroncMis;  ad  nares,  efto  Coryxa. 

In  the  prefent  fyftem,  the  following  are  the  Generic 
characters — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  fauces,  often  extending  to  the  bronchia  and  frontal 
fmufes  i  infarction  of  the  nolVrils  ;  freezing,  and  for  the 
molt  part  a  mucous  expectoration  or  difcharge  from  the 
nofc.    There  are  two  fpecies. 

i.Catarrhus  communis,  common  catarrh,  or  cold  in  the 
head  j  in  which  the  fever  is  flight,  and  the  mucous  dif- 
charge confiderable. 

Of  thofe  (light  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bronchise 
which  are  familiarly  termed  coltU,  and  which  fpontane- 
oufly  amend,  we  have  already  (poken  of  under  Bex 
huniida,  p.  1 8 1 .  There  arc  two  remarkable  varieties  in 
acute  catarrh. 

The  firft,  which  commonly  appears  during  fudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  generally  attacks  old  people, 
and  thofe  of  phlegmatic  habits.  This  difeafe  often 
deceives  by  the  apparent  mildnefs  of  its  attack. 
The  febrile  fympioms  are  for  the  rooft  part  not  fevcre 
at  firft,  when  compared  with  thofe  which  ufually 
aitend  pneumonia.  The  patient  does  not  complain  of 
any  fixed  pain  in  thee  heft,  but  of  confiderable  uneafinefs 
and  feme  of  ftraitnefs  there.  He  is  affected  with  oppref- 
lion  about  the  precordia,  and  the  countenance  is  cxpref- 
five  of  anguifh.  To  thefe  fympioms  are  added  laflitude 
over  the  whole  body,  and  a  general  fenfe  of  weight  and 
tenfion  over  the  breaft.  The  refpirntion  is  quick  and  la- 
borious. By  degrees,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  fc- 
cretions,  the  air-cells  are  more  nnd  more  filled  up,  and  a 
wheezing  noife  comes  on.  Hoarfencfs,  though  not  con- 
ftaiuly,  very  frequently  attends.  The  patient  cannot 
take  a  deep  iofpiration  with  the  accuftomed  freedom  | 
and  the  attempt  to  do  fo  often  brings  on  confiderable 
cough,  or  increafes  the  pain,  if  any  exifts.  Early  in  the 
difeafe,  the  dyfpncca  is  not  aggravated  by  lying  down, 
and  no  inconvenience  arifes  from  turning  on  either 
tide;  but,  as  it  advances,  the  refpiration  is  more  free 
in  the  erect  pofture.  In  addition  to  this  conftant  dyfp- 
ncea,  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  patient  is  fubject  three 
or  four  times  in  the  day  to  an  aggravation  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  breathing!  a  fudden  conduction  aero  Is  the 
thorax  is  complained  of,  which  fometimet,  extending  to 
the  larynx,  prevails  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  voice  from  being  articulate.  In  a  fliort  time,  how- 
ever, fuch  exacerbations  remit,  and  the  complaint  re- 
fumes  its  continued  form. 

A  ccrggb  is  one  of  the  firft  fympioms,  and  from  the 
commencement  it  ufually  accompanied  with  flight  ex- 
pectoration ;  though  in  fome  cafes,  in  the  firft  ftage, 
there  is  an  unnatural  drynefs  of  the  parts.  The  expec- 
toration is  always  fcanty  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  doe* 
not  at  all  relieve  the  cough  :  but  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
diforder  begin  to  fubfide,  a  copious  fecrction  take*  place 
from  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
thick  vifcid  opaque  mucus  is  fpit  up:  after  which  the 
violence  of  the  cough  is  ufually  diminifbed.  The  cough 
more  frequently  in  thh  than  in  pneumonia  excites  vo- 
miting :  this  ufually  relieves  the  bronchia  of  very  confi- 
derable portions  of  denfe  white  mucus,  which  are  fome- 
time*  moulded  into  the  ft)  ape  of  their  ramification*. 
The  patient  is  frequently  feixed  with  fits  of  coughing, 
which  aggravate  the  dyfpncca ;  and,  after  their  violence 
has  fubnded.  he  is  left  almoft  breathless,  with  a  painful 
fenfation  of  ftraiwefs  atens/t  the  caeft.   The  urgency  *)f 
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thefe  fymptoms,  however,  gradually  abates  if  another  fit 
of  coughing  do  not  difturb  the  refpiration.  Vet  the 
dyfpncca,  in  many  cafes  of  this  difeafe,  is  by  no  means 
proportional  to  the  cough  ;  the  latter  being  often  flight 
when  the  former  is  very  fevere.  The  cough  and  dylp- 
ncea  are  generally  relieved  by  a  copious  expectoration, 
and  more  cfpecially  in  thofe  who  are  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  have  been  frequently  the  fubject  of  catarrhal 
affections. 

In  almoft  every  inftance  the  cough  is  accompanied 
with  intolerable  pain  acrofs  the  forehead,  which  may  be 
fympathetic,  or  it  may  be  an  actual  extenfion  of  I  he  in- 
flammation. In  many  cafes  drowfinefs  and  vertigo  at- 
tend. The  tongue  is  often  dry,  and  the  whole  mouth 
feels  clammy  from  vifcid  mucus.  The  flomach  refufes 
all  fuftenance,  and  the  third  is  urgent.  The  urine  is 
fometimes  red  and  turbid,  depofiting  no  fediment ;  and 
fometinics  it  is  fcarcely  changed  from  the  natural  ftate. 
The  frequency  of  the  pulie  in  the  commencement 
of  the  difeafe  is  often  not  much  increafed;  but  dining 
its  progrefs  fome  fulnefs  and  hard  net's  are  perceptible, 
though,  in  the  more  ordinary  examples,  fulnefs  is 
more  charactcriftic  of  this  affection  than  hardnefs  ; 
and  in  thofe  whofe  conftitutions  are  impaired  by  hard 
drinking,  who  are  frequently  attacked  with  this  diforder, 
the  flrength  of  the  pulfe  is  often  rather  diminifhed  than 
increafecf.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  feldom  much 
raifed,  although  the  face  is  often  Aufhed,  and  evening 
paroxyfms  of  heat  and  reftleflhefs  come  on.  The  furfacc 
is  generally  dry,  unlefs  acted  upon  by  diaphoretic  reme- 
dies.   The  blood  drawn  is,  for  the  moft  part,  buffed. 

The  duration  of  this  difeafe  is  uncertain.  It  is  often 
difficult  indeed  to  determine  the  precife  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, fo  infidious  is  the  attack.  In  fome  cafes  it 
terminates  in  a  few  days,  whilft  in  others  it  runs  on  to  a 
much  longer  period.  In  the  more  violent  cafes,  when  the 
remedies  employed  do  not  check  the  progrefr  of  the 
fymptoms,  the  pulfe  towards  the  feventh  or  eighth  day 
become*  very  quick  and  much  weaker  s  occafional  per- 
fpi  rat  ions  break  out,  the  nails  and  lips  affumc  a  (lightly 
livid  hue,  and  ihe  countenance  is  diftrefled,  anxious, 
and  pallid,  with  fomewhat  of  a  purple  tinge.  In  fact, 
every  fymptom  befpeaks  obftruction  in  the  air-paHatrcs. 
Soon  afterwards  the  extremities  grow  cold,  and  the  pa- 
tient dies  from  fuffocation. 

In  cafes  of  a  lefs  dangerous  nature  than  above  alluded 
to,  the  more  diftrrfKng  fymptoms  begin  in  fix  or  feven 
days  to  fubfide.  The  dylpncea  becomes  lefs  urgent,  the 
cough  is  relieved,  and  a  copious  expectoration  of  a  thick 
white  matter  take*  place.  But  the  recovery  it  always 
flow,  the  expectoration  continuing  for  fome  time,  and  ge- 
nerally preventing  the  patient  from  recovering  his  flrength 
for  feveral  weeks.  Moreover,  in  this  flare  of  tbe  difeafe 
the  bronchial  membrane  is  particularly  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  atmofpheric  change*!  and  thus,  not  uofrequent- 
ly,  a  chronic  affection  of  a  very  obstinate  nature  occurs. 
If,  however,  tbe  weather  be  favourable,  after  the  worft 
fymptoms  have  been  removed,  the  difeafe  often  gradually 
difappears  ;  but  not  without  leaving  tbe  mucous  mem- 
brane much  difpofed  to  take  on  inflammatory  action, 
which  will  almoft  inevitably  occur  when  the  exciting 
caufes  again  operate  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  when  it  takes  place  in 
the  lirong  and  plethoric,  ufually  produces  fymptoms  of 
much  greater  feverity.  The  pulfe,  the  furfacc,  and  the 
tongue,  all  ufually  indicate  violent  reaction  j  but  the 
countenance  is  often  peculiarly  pallid.  The  progrefs  of 
this  variety  of  catarrh  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  one 
before  fpoken  of.  Even  in  this,  however,  there  is  rarely 
a  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  cbeft,  but  a  diftrefling 
fenfe  of  ftraitnefi  it  conftantly  felt.  The  breathing  is 
hurried  and  laborious,  the  patient  only  experiencing  to- 
lerable eafe  in  an  erect  pofture.  A  cough  almoft  con- 
ftantly attends,  but  it  feldom  bear*  any  proportion  to 
the  dyfpnceai  the  former  being  often  trifling  when  the 
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Utter  is  very  oppressive.  Some  expectoration  is  generally 
preient  in  the  early  Itage  of  this  difeafe;  and  its  cclTation, 
it  the  dyfpnaM  continue,  is  one  of  the  word  fign*.  as  it 
frows  tint  there  is  not  strength  enough  remaining  to 
enable  the  patient  to  relieve  the  chert  from  the  matter 
which  is  poured  out  into  the  bronchia;  it  mult  conse- 
quently accutrulate,  and  at  length  entirely  fill  thetn  and 
H,t  air-cells.  The  (kin,  fays  Dr.  Badham,  is  dry,  the 
Im-.gue  foul,  and  the  urine  high-coloured  and  Scarce  ; 
the  pulfe,  however,  varies  in  other  refpects,  always  hard, 
the  ncceliity  of  immediate  venefe<5tion  lor  the  moft  part 
c  m  ion*.  Wheezing,  is  not  fo  conltant  an  attendant  on 
this  as  on  the  firft  variety.  It  is  chiefly  noticed  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  difeafe. 

The  ftage  of  excitement,  if  not  met  by  appropriate  re- 
rirdier,  almoft  invariably  terminates  in  a  correfponding 
inking  cf  .ill  the  powers  of  the  fyftem  s  dylpntra  takes 
\  lace  j  the  lips  become  purple ;  the  pulse  links,  and  is 
ur.ich  increased  in  frequency  ;  the  heat  of  the  furface  is 
jrmtly  d.ininiihed  i  the  fkiu  is  generally  damp,  and  the 
I  rtl.e:ul  and  chin  arc  bedewed  with  cold  perSpiration. 
Mxpcctorasion,  from  being  copious,  becomes  /canty,  or 
altogether  ceafes  ;  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  fecreted  fluids  in  the  air-ceils.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  dyfpncxa,  and  the  tendency  of  this  difeale  to 
terminate  fatally  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  fsxth  day,  form 
iti  moft  ftriking  features. 

Wh.'n  vigorous  mea lures  are  early  employed,  fo  as  to 
make  an  impreffion  on  the  constitution,  thefe  dangerous 
f> mptoms  occasionally  give  way.  The  dyfpncea  abates; 
the  conitriction  across  the  cheft  fubildes;  the  cough  is 
relieved,  being  attended  with  a  more  copious  and  thicker 
expectoration,  which  affords  much  relief.  The  pulfe, 
the  furface,  and  the  tongue,  become  more  natural,  and 
by  degrees  the  patient  is  free  from  prefent  danger.  The 
treat  debility  which  ha*  been  induced,  however,  necef- 
iirily  renders  recovery  very  flows,  and  frequently  a  te- 
dious chronic  difeafe  enfues,  which  is  characterised  by  a 
frequent  and  violent  cough,  and  a  very  copious  expec- 
toration of  a  pus-like  matter.  The  pulse  is  greatly 
quickeued,  the  face  is  often  flulbed,  particularly  towards 
evening,  and  in  the  night  partial  perforations  break 
out.  To  thefe  symptoms  is  fometisnes  added  extreme 
emaciation  :  indeed  almoft  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  fuper- 
vening  phthifss  appearand  the  death  of  the  patient  Teems 
inevitable. 

The  discrimination  of  acute  catarrh  us  from  pneumo- 
nitis is  difficult  i  and  thefe  difeafe*  cannot  be  always  dil- 
tinguilhed  from  each  other.  The  countenance  is  fre- 
uesitly  pallid  in  catarrhus ;  it  i*  not  fo  in  pneumonitis, 
'he  dyfpncea  and  anxiety  are  more  dillre.ling  in  the  for- 
mer difeafe  than  in  the  latter.  Pain  is  feldom  com- 
plained of  in  catarrhus,  a  diflfufed  forenefs  of,  or  a  pe- 
culiar Jirailnt/t  acrofs,  the  cheft  being  alone  felt ;  wlnlft 
pain  almoft  conftantly  attends  pneumonia.  When  the 
expectoration  commences,  it  is  much  more  copious  in 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  or  pleura.  The 
wheezing  noife  which  alinoft  conftantly  attends  some  of 
the  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchia  is  feldom 
heard  in  that  of  the  lungs.  There  is  fomething  alio  pe- 
culiar in  the  refpiration  in  almoft  every  inllanceof  acute 
catarrhus ;  it  is  hurried  and  anxious  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bad- 
bam  obferves,  the  efforts  of  all  the  voluntary  mufcles 
that  can  be  called  into  action  render  the  opprelTcd  ftate 
of  she  lungs  fufKciently  evident.  The  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance is  much  greater  in  catarrhus  than  in  pneumoni- 
tis The  ptilfe  is  alfo  different  in  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion ;  s:  is  frequent,  but  it  wants  the  hardnefs  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  pleuritic  pulfe. 

Wc  may  likewife  be  aided  in  forming  our  diagnosis 
by  attending  to  the  origin  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  pecto- 
ral attack  fucceed  to  rubeola,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  it  feared  in  the  bronchial  membrane.  In  the 
lame  manner,  if  diflkulty  of  breathing  and  coogh  come 
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on  immediately  after  tbe  difappearance  of  any  .iffeftiorr 
of  tbe  Ikin,  there  is  g^ood  ground  to  fufpect  that  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air- pillages  may  be  in  » 
ftate  of  difeafed  action.  In  variola,  when  much  difficulty 
of  breathing  occurs,  it  is  probable  that  inflammation  of 
the  bronchial  membrane  may  have  taken  place.  In 
chronic  ulceration  of  the  trachea,  when  any  fudden  at- 
tacks of  difficult  breathing  happen,  and  continue  for 
fome  time,  it  is  likely  that  the  more  minute  air-paflages 
are  in  flamed. 

The  danger  from  acrste  catarrh  is  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  i  but  it  is  true  of  both,  that,  when  the 
'breathing  is  not  very  difficult,  the  cough  not  fevere,  the 
expectoration  copious  and  free,  and  affording  relief,  the 
pulfe  regular  and  firru,  and  not  very  frequent  or  hard, 
ami  the  Itrength  nor  much  reduced,  the  prognosis  is  not 
unfavourable.  Wiien  the  breathing  ii  very  high  and  la- 
borious, a  degree  of  coma  fupervencs,  the  nails  become 
livid,  and  the  voice  is  hoarie  and  indistinct :  when  the 
anxiety  and  fenfe  of  oppreffion  arc  very  great,  and  the 
pulfe  weak,  quick,  and  fluttering,  the  fatal  event  will 
almoft  inevitably  occur.  There  are  few  difeafei,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  the  prognofis  is  more  uncertain  than  in 
the  firft  variety  of  bronchitis.  Our  chief  dependence 
may  be  placed  on  the  ftate  of  the  expectoration.  When- 
ever the  difeafe  terminates  favourably,  the  expectoration 
is  free  and  copious ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
increases,  the  lungs  become  more  opprefled,  the  expecto- 
ration fcanty,  and  the  debility  great. 

When  bronchitis  attacks  the  ftrong  and  plethoric,  the 
danger  is  feldom  equivocal.  No  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  pulmonary  organs  is  more  frequently  fatal  than 
this.  There  is  much  to  dread,  even  if  vigorous  meafurea 
be  employed  at  an  early  period.  The  fenle  of  constriction 
acrofs  the  cheft ;  the  hurried,  anxious,  and  laborious, 
breathing;  the  cough  without  much  expectoration,  tbe 
dry  and  hot  Ikin,  the  foul  tongue,  the  high-coloured 
urine,  and  the  quick  pulfe,  indicate  the  feverity  of  the 
inflammation.  The  prognofis  is  more  favourable  if  the 
breathing  l>e  relieved,  and  the  cough  be  attended  with  a 
free  expectoration.  But  it  is  much  worfe  if  we  obferve 
the  flighted  purple  tinge  on  tbe  checks,  or  if  tbe  expec- 
toration diminish,  and  the  breathing  become  more  diffi- 
cult ;  or,  finally,  if  the  eyes  be  rather  prominent,  and 
the  patient  alternately  reftlefs  and  lethargic.  The  cafe  it 
altogether  hopclefs  when  tbe  pulfe  becomes  quite  feeble 
and  frequent ;  or  when  partial  fweats  break  out,  and  the 
expectoration  ceafes.  In  young  childrep,  tbe  prognoGi 
is  more  unfavourable  than  at  any  other  age. 

Catarrhus  arifing  from  cutaneous  difeafes  it  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  proceeding  from  cold. 

The  following  i*  a  concile  view  of  the  means  we  have 
recourfe  to  for  removing  thefe  inflammatory  affections. 
To  moderate  the  excitement  of  the  Sanguiferous  fyftem, 
general  blood-letting,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimulat- 
ing food.  To  promote  expectoration  and  perfpiration, 
antimonial  and  faline  medicine*.  To  direct  the  fluid* 
towards  the  furface,  and  relieve  the  congeftion  of  the 
debilitated  capillaries,  local  blood-letting,  blister*,  and 
rubefacients.  The  above  mean*  are  general  and  local. 
Of  thofc  which  are  general,  blood-letting  i*  bv  far  the 
molt  powerful  for  diminishing  the  excitement  of  the  fyf- 
tem.; but  it  is  not  equally  called  for  in  all  the  varieties 
of  bronchitis.  In  the  first  variety,  where  the  difeafe  oc- 
curs in  phlegmatic  habits,  venefection  is  generally  proper; 
but,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  habit  of  body,  blood- 
letting fltould  be  employed  with  caution  ;  for  Sydenham 
obferves,  (and  all  fucceeding  writers  have  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation,)  that  patients  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  bear  bleeding  well.  The  abstraction  of 
ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  early  in  the  difeafe, 
fometimes  mitigates  the  fymptoms  ;  after  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally more  fafe  to  depend  upon  an  attention  to  diet, 
proper  expectorants,  and  local  evacuations.  The  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  eftufton  often  render*  the  treatment  of 
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tlm  affection  difficult,  at  we  are  fometimes  deterred  by  fiderable,  if  antimonial  remedies  be  excepted,  no  expec- 
that  caufe  from  purfuing  the  blood-letting  when  the  in-  to  rants  are  fo  ufeful  as  mucilaginous  mixture*, 
rlammatory  fymptoms  indicate  its  employment.  In  this  In  every  variety  of  bronchitis,  we  (hould  keep  the  body 
ewent  we  muft  fubdue  the  inflammation  by  thofe  means  lax  ■  and,  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  (hould 
which  are  leaft  likely  to  bring  on  effufion.  adminifter  an  active  purgative,  fo  as  to  clear  the  alimen- 
Catarrhus,  however,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  hiftory  tary  canal,  and  (hould  afterwards  fo  employ  it  as  to  keep 
of  the  fecond  variety,  fometimes  occurs  in  robult  habits,  up  a  due  action  of  the  bowels.  Opium  is  prejudicial  as 
and  occafions  violent  fymptotns.  The  ftage  of  excite-  long  as  there  is  much  fever;  but,  when  that  declines, 
ment  in  thefe  cafe*  is  not  of  very  long  continuance  ;  it  ancl  irritability  of  the  fyftem  and  air-paffages  dill  prevails, 
foon  terminates  in  irremediable  debility.  The  (hort  it  not  unfrequently  allays  the  cough,  and  calms  the  pa- 
fpace  of  time  that  is  allotted  for  the  employment  of  an-  tient.  But  opiates  muft  be  employed  with  great  caution, 
tiphlogiftic  meafures  (hould  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  efpecially  in  the  fecond  variety  ;  for  when  the  fecretion 
pafs  without  an  attempt  to  make  a  decided  iraprcfllon  on  is  copious,  and  the  ftrength  much  reduced,  they  inter- 
file difeafe.  With  this  view,  blood-letting  (bould  be  rupt,  for  a  time,  the  efforts  to  expectorate,  and  may  thus 
boldly  employed.  From  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  prove  fatal.  In  combination  with  fmall  dofes  of  calomel, 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  in  fevere  cafes,  at  the  opium  may  fometimes  be  exhibited  at  an  earlier  period 
firft  blood-letting.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  direct  the  of  the  difeafe.  When  conjoined,  thefe  remedies  not  only 
precife  quantity  of  blood.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  ftrong  diminilh  the  cough  and  affift  expectoration,  but  feem 
habit,  and  the  pulmonary  fymptoms  urgent,  and  thefe-  likewife  to  regulate  the  fecretions  throughout  the  fyf- 
brile  excitement  confiderable.we  (hould  allow  it  to  flow  till  tern.  Diuretics  have  been  ad  vifed  by  fome  writers  of  au- 
the  pulfe  becomes  weak,  or  the  pulmonary  fymptoms  are  thority  ;  and,  when  the  difpofition  to  effufion  (hows  it- 
relieved.  There  are  few  cafes  which  yield  to  one  blood-let-  felf,  the  milder  kinds  may  be  of  connderable  fervice. 
ting.  The  propriety  of  its  repetition  (hould  be  determined  Local  blood-letting  (hould  be  ufed  under  the  fame  re- 
by  thedcgreeofbenefitobtained.theftareofthefymptoms,  ftricttons  as  in  other  inflammations,  fililters  are  pro- 
and  the  Wrength  of  the  patient.  Several  blood-lettings  ductive  of  great  benefit  after  the  excitement  has  been 
are  fometimes  required.  When  the  difeafe  attacks  chil-  eonfiderably  relieved  by  blood-letting.  But  when  ca- 
dren,  general  blood-letting  (hould  be  employed  as  far  as  tarrh  occurs  in  phlegmatic  habits,  and  affumes  the  form 
the  ftrength  will  admit.  In  young  children  we  cannot  of  peripneumonia  notha,bliftering  may  then  be  employed 
always  obtain  blood  from  the  arm,  but  we  may  generally  from  the  commencement,  and  is  one  of  the  remedies  to 
Aiccced  in  taking  it  from  the  jugular  vein.  This  prac-  be  chiefly  relied  on  in  the  cure  of  that  variety.  If  the 
tice,  indeed,  is  attended  with  lome  advantage,  as  the  difeafe  be  obftinate,  we  (hould  not  be  content  with  a 
blood  is  taken  from  a  veflel  which  pours  its  contents  in-  fmall  blifter  to  the  cheft ;  one  of  fufficient  (ize  to  cover 
to  the  thorax.  For  the  mod  part,  however,  children  do  the  whole  of  its  anterior  part  (hould  be  applied  ;  and,  if 
not  bear  the  Tofs  of  blood  well ;  but  in  an  attack  which  the  fymptoms  do  not  readily  yield,  the  difcharge  from 
it  menacing  life  there  is  no  alternative.*  we  muft  adopt  the  bliflered  part  (hould  be  fupported,  or  a  fucceflion  of 
powerful  meafures,  for  without  them  the  difeafe  will  al*  blifters  employed. 

moft  certainly  prove  fatal  5  but  fuch  is  its_  dangerous  The  tepid  bath  often  relieves  this  as  well  as  other  in- 
character,  that  even  by  them  its  progrefs  is  otten  not  ternal  inflammations,  by  removing  the  tendon  of  the 
arretted.  When  bronchitis  is  complicated  with  chronic  furface,  and  exciting  diaphorefis.  Local  fomentations 
difeafe  of  the  trachea,  blood  letting  to  any  great  extent  and  cataplafms  may  be  alfo  ufed  i  they  bring  a  larger 
cannot  be  always  employed  •  for,  if  ulceration  of  the  quantity  of  blood  into  the  veffelsof  the  integuments  co- 
trachea  have  come  on,  the  ftrength  is  often  fo  much  ex-  vering  the  thorax,  and  encourage  a  more  copious  effufion 
haufted  by  it,  that  the  lofs  of  any  connderable  quantity  cf  blood  from  the  leech-bites.  When  the  difeafe  be- 
of  blood  is  not  admiflible.  Even  if  relief  be  obtained  by  comes  chronic,  thofe  remedies  are  to  be  had  rccourfe  to 
thefe  means,  it  can  only  be  temporary,  unlefs  the  ulcer-  which  we  have  mentioned  when  treating  of  chronic  ca- 
ation  can  be  removed.    Bronchitis  arifing  from  the  irri-  tarrh.    See  p.  183  of  this  article. 

tation  of  external  tumours  requires  venefeetion  ;  but  this  The  diffections  of  catarrhal  fubjects  manifeft  morbid 

remedy  cannot  give  effectual  relief,  unlefs  the  caufe  pro-  appearances  in  the  following  order:   Rednefs  of  the 

ducing  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  away,  bronchial  membrane;  want  of  elafticity  in  the  lungs; 

Vomiting  is  fometimes  productive  of  relief.  Several  mucou«,  fanguineous,  or  purulent,  exhalation;  ulcera- 
writers  have  fpoken  very  highly  of  the  ufe  of  emetics  in  tion  of  the  bronchite ;  a  rednefs  or  other  morbid  ap- 
the  fecond  variety.  The  aqueous  folution  of  tartarized  pearance  of  the  fubftanceof  the  lungs,  (howing  the  exift- 
antimony  is  in  general,  perhaps,  the  belt  remedy  for  pro-  ence  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
ducing  it,  although  in  young  children  it  is  not  fo  fafe  as  Dropfy  and  a  variety  of  dyfpeptic  ailments  are  fome- 
ipecacuanha,  which,  in  them,  (hould  be  confequently  times  aflbciated  with  Catarrhus;  the  dropfy  as  a  con- 
preferred.  Independently  o(  the  action  of  the  former  as  fequence,  the  dyfpepfia  a  caufe,  of  the  pulmonary  dif- 
an  emetic,  it  feloom  fails  to  excite  diaphorefis,  which  if  eafe.  Of  the  dylpeptic  bronchitis  we  have  fpoken  under 
general,  and  not  too  profufe,  nor  brought  out  by  heating  Dyfpepfia  ;  and  the  latter  does  not  require  a  diftinft 
meafures,  is  ufually  beneficial.  But  the  good  effects  of  treatment.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  ca- 
anttmonials  are  not  confined  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  tarrh ui  attending  meafles  and  other  exanthems. 
wilh  to  produce  vomiting.  In  every  variety  of  acute  ca-  ».  Catarrhus  epidemicus,  the  epidemic  catarrh,  or  in- 
tarrb,  when  there  is  much  fever  prefent,  the  greateft  ad-  fluenza  :  attack  Hidden  ;  great  heavinefs  over  the  eyes; 
vantage  is  derived  from  the  Heady  ufe  of  antimonial*.  fever  ftrikingly  depreffive;  epidemic. 
They  are  indeed  the  moft  valuable  of  all  medicines;  for  For  an  excellent  Chronological  Table  of  the  bell 
they  not  only,  by  exciting  naufea  and  opening  the  pores  writer*  upon  the  fubject,  from  the  Cronica  Meteorologica 
of  the  (kin,  eonfiderably  leilen  the  febrile  excitement,  Tufcana  of  1313,  by  Targioni  Tozzetti,  to  Saillant's 
but,  by  their  action  on  the  exhalant  veffelsof  the  lungs,  Tableau  des  Epidemics  catarrhalcs,  fee  Cullen's  Synop- 
they  promote  expefloration,  and  thus  leffen  the  inflam-  fis,  in  loco.  It  appears,  from  what  can  be  gathered  from 
•nation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  may  be  given  thefe  fources,  that  the  influenza  was  a  catarrh  which  was 
in  combination  with  faline  draughts  and  nitrate  of  potafs.  nootherwife  diltinguithed  from  the  firft  fpecies  than  by  its 
In  the  advanced  rlage,  when  the  inflammation  is  nearly  feverity  and  its  being  contagious.  Dogs  and  horfes  are 
fubdtied,  and  the  bronchia  are  clogged,  ipecacuanha  fubject  to  a  violent  and  frequently  fatal  variety  of  this 
combined  with  (quills  is  often  of  great  fervice  ;  but  in  difeafe;  in  moft  inftanccs  highly  contagious  or  epidemic, 
all  cafes  of  this  difeafe,  as  long  at  the  excitement  is  con-    This,  among  ourfelves,  is  vulgarly  known  by  the  name 
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of  dijlempfr,  or  fnuMet :  among  nofologiftt  it  ii  called 
Catarrh  us  caninus.  Dr.  Good  mentions  it  as  a  lingular 
well-afcertained  fact,  that  dogs  which  have  undergone 
this  catarrh  never  ftenerate  Tyrta.  or  canine  madnefs, 
though  they  are  capable  of  receiving  it  by  contagion. 

Genus  X.  Sparganofii,  [Gr.  from  na^yw,  to  tumefy 
and  diftend  ;  tvmeo  tt  dijlrntm fum,  at  rendered  by  Sca- 
pula.j  Generic  character! — Pale,  tenfe,  glabrout,  diffufed 
fwelhng  of  a  limb  i  great  tendernefs ;  inflammation  fub- 
cutaneous,  unfiippurative.   There  i*  only  one  fpecies. 

Sparganofis  puerperarum,  milk-fpread,  or  Phlegmifia 
dolens:  occurring,  for  the  moft  part,  during  the  lecond 
or  third  week  after  child-birth  ;  limited  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  chiefly  to  one  fide;  exhibiting  to  the  touch 
a  feeling  of  numerous  irregular  prominences  under  the 
fkin  j  fever  a  hectic. 

This  complaint  it  not  always  confined  to  the  puerperal 
Mate,  but  it  is  fo  in  moft  cafes.  In  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days  after  delivery,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great 
pain  in  the  groin  of  one  fide,  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fever,  which  however  is  feldom  prece- 
ded by  rigor  or  Aiivering.  This  part  foon  becomes  af- 
fected with  fwelling  and  tendon,  which  extend  to  the 
labium  pudendi  of  the  fame  fide  only,  and  down  the  in- 
fide  of  the  thigh,  to  the  ham,  the  leg,  the  foot,  and  the 
whole  limb  1  the  progrefsof  the  fwelling  is  fo  quick,  that 
in  a  day  or  two  the  limb  becomes  twice  the  fize  of  the 
other,  is  moved  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  hot  and 
exquifitely  tender,  but  without  any  external  appearances 
of  inflammation.  The  pain  in  the  groin  is  generally 
preceded  by  a  pain  in  the  fmall  of  the  back,  and  Some- 
times by  a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly  on  the  fame 
fide;  the  parts  which  fuffer  the  moll  pain  are  the  groin, 
the  ham,  and  the  back  part  of  the  leg  about  it*  middle. 
The  pain  indeed  extends  over  the  whole  limb,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fudden  diftemion  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  it 
becomes  lefs  fevere.  The  fwelling  is  general  and  equal 
over  the  whole  limb  ;  it  is  much  harder  and  firmer  than 
in  anafarca,  in  every  ftage  of  the  diforder;  it  is  not  fo 
cold,  in  any  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  dropfical  fwelling, 
nor  fo  much  diminished  by  a  horizontal  pofition,  neither 
does  it  pit  when  prefled  upon  by  the  finger,  nor  does  any 
water  iflue  from  it  when  it  is  punctured  by  means  of  a 
lancet.  The  furface  is  very  fmooth,  (hining,  and  pale  j 
and  is  even  and  equal  to  the  touch  in  every  part,  except 
where  the  conglobated  glands  are  fituated,  which  in  fome 
cafes  are  knotty  and  hard,  as  in  the  groin,  the  ham,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  leg  at  its  back  parr. 

This  diforder  generally  comes  on  in  thefecondor  early 
in  the  third  week  after  parturition.  But  Mr.  White 
mentions  one  inftancc  in  which  it  commenced  as  early  as 
twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  and  another  as  late  as 
five  weeks  1  but  thefe  are  rare  and  extreme  occurrences. 
The  difeafe  fubfides  in  the  following  order:  firit  the 
pain  and  fwelling  of  the  groin  and  labium  pudendi,  be- 
gin to  remit,  next  thofe  of  the  thigh,  and  laftly  thofe  of 
the  leg. 

The  fever  in  fome  patients  fubfides  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  others  it  continues  fix  or  eight  weeks,  attend- 
ed with  quick  pulfe  and  hectic  fymptoms.  The  difeafe 
fometimes  attacks  both  extremities  ;  but  this  rarely  hap- 
pens, perhaps  not  in  one  cafe  in  ten.  After  the  diforder 
has  exifted  a  week  or  two,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
found  leg  to  fwell  towards  evening,  and  become  oedema, 
tous ;  but  then  the  groin  and  thigh  arc  not  affected  on 
that  fide,  and  the  leg  it  much  fofterto  the  touch  than  the 
other,  and  pits  when  prefTed  upon  by  the  finger.  Mr. 
White  (Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  that  Swel- 
ling in  one  or  both  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  which 
fometimes  happens  to  Lying-in  Women,  1784),  affirms, 
that  he  has  never  known  it  to  fuppurate  or  prove  fatal, 
or  tb  be  followed  by  any  material  inconvenience,  after  a 
few  months  wereelapfed,  except  a  little  fwelling  of  the 
leg  after  fatigue,  particularly  after  walking. 


The  caufes  of  this  difeife  are  not  very  obvious.  It 
attacks  women  who  are  in  full  (.rength,  and  thofe  whu  arc 
reduced  by  flooding)  thofe  who  have  a  moderate  dir. 
charge  of  the  lochia,  and  thofe  who  have  a  fmall  or  a  large 
quantity;  thofe  who  give  fuck  and  thofe  who  do  not, 
whether  their  breads  be  drawn  or  not,  and  whether  they 
have  a  great  deal  or  little  milk.  It  attacks  women  in 
whatever  pofition  they  have  been  delivered  ;  but  of  thofe 
who  were  delivered  on  the  fide,  it  appears  that  the  gre.it- 
er  number  were  affected  on  that  fide  in  which  they  lay 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  It  attacks  women  of  all  ranks 
and  of  different  habits,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
mofl  healthful,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  laboured  under 
chronic  difeafes:  the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  the  lean  and 
the  corpulent)  the  fedentary  and  the  active;  the  young 
and  the  middle-aged  ;  after  the  firft  or  any  other  labour, 
and  whether  the  labour  be  natural  or  preternatural.  It 
happens  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  indiscriminately  ;  and 
in  the  country  at  well  as  in  large  towns.  It  never  attacks 
either  of  the  arm>,  or  other  parts  of  the  body;  and, 
though  it  fometimes  occurs  in  both  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  the  fame  or  in  different  lyings  in,  it  never  at* 
tacks  the  fame  limb  more  than  once. 

The  complaint  feems  to  confifl  of  an  inflammation 
feated  in  the  mufcles,  cellular  membrane,  and  interior 
furface  of  the  (kin,  which  produces  a  rapid  effuGon  of 
forum  and  coagulable  lymph  from  the  exbalants  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  limb.  Dr.  Hull,  in  his  learned 
treatife  on  Phlegraitia  dolens,  divides  the  difeafe  into 
three  ftages;  and  treats  the  firft,  or  inflammatory,  ftage. 
upon  antiphlogiftic  principles,  applying  leeches  and  blif- 
ters  to  moderate  the  local  action  j  and  emollient  fomen- 
tations, liniments,  and  ointments,  to  relieve  the  tendon 
of  the  (kin.  The  fecond  flage  does  not  require  or  bear 
evacuations  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
treatment,  fuch  as  reft,  the  removal  of  irritations,  gentle 
diaphoretics  and  fedatives,  the  warm  bath,  &c.  muft  be 
continued ;  and  the  topical  affection  is  to  be  remedied  by 
gently  ftimulating  liniments.  The  third,  or  afthenic, 
period,  requires  the  admlniftration  of  tonics  and  ftimu- 
lants,  and  exercife,  efpecially  in  a  carriage;  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  topical  affection  muft  be  treated  by  the 
application  of  a  tight  bandage,  by  the  cold  bath,  or  cold 
water  dafhed  on  the  limb,  and  by  remedies  which'  may 
increafe  the  action  of  the  abforbentt,  fuch  as  blifieri, 
friction,  heat,  electricity,  ire.  and  by  the  internal  medi- 
cines which  excite  abforption,  fuch  as  mercury,  digi- 
talis, alkalies,  Sec.  Thefe  remedies,  particularly  the 
evacuants,  will  of  courfe  be  regulated  according  to  the 
vigour  and  habit  of  the  patient. 

Genus  XI.  Anhrnfn,  [Gr.  from  afvj»r,  a  joint.]  Arti- 
cular Inflammation,  or  Joint-ache.  Generic  characters 
— Inflammation  moflly  confined  to  the  joints,  feverely 
painful ;  occafionally  extending  to  the  furrounding  muf- 
cles. This  genus  contains  four  fpecies,  including  gout, 
rhcumatilm,  &c. 

The  nature  of  neither  gout  nor  rheumatifm  is  precifely 
known.  The  capfules  of  joints,  the  (heaths  of  tendons, 
and  indeed  of  the  tunica  propria  mufculorum,  appear  to 
be  the  parts  chiefly  affected  ;  and  it  feems  alfo,  that  in- 
flammation is  the  affection  in  queftion.  The  difeafes, 
however,  of  rheumatifm  and  gout  vary  in  their  antece- 
dent and  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  alio  in  regard  to 
the  morbid  depoiitions  to  which  they  give  rife.  It  does 
not  feem  clear,  however,  that  cither  of  thefe  difeafes  is 
unconnected  with  conftitutional  malady;  becaufe  arte- 
rial inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  joints  it  not 
always  attended  with  the  fymptoms  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tifm. The  connexion  of  gout  and  inaigeftion  hat  been 
long  obferved ;  and,  from  all  we  have  been  able  to  ga- 
ther, this  connexion  bat  been  a  I  moft  invariable.  The 
difeafe  hat,  in  the  majority  of  calet,  attacked  ple- 
thoric and  intemperate  per  font;  and  even  the  exceptions 
which  have  happened  have  always  prefented  patients, 
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who  from  mental  exertion*,  from  hereditary predifpofi- 
tion,  or  from  fome  other  of  the  numerous  cauSes  of  indi- 
geftion, have  had  the  abdominal  vifcera  difordered.  In 
(peaking  of  DyfpepGa,  wc  have  before  Stated,  that  it  was 
capable  of  producing  nervous  irritation  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  and  that,  if  it  continued  very  long,  was  very 
violent  in  degree,  or  if  the  Sanguineous  fyftem  was  debi- 
litated, it  would  produce  inflammation.  This  it  feems 
to  do  in  gout.  We  infer  that  it  does  fo,  bccaufe  dyfpep- 
fia  always  precedes  gout.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that 
it  is  the  long  continuance  or  the  violence  of  the  nervous 
excitement  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  ioflinunation,  Since 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ia  often  prefent.  We  muft 
look,  therefore,  to  the  fanguineous  fyftem,  which  we 
believe  will  in  all  gouty  cafes  be  unufually  full,  and  its 
contained  blood  will  be  unnatural. 

We  are  quite  unable,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  (now  why  the  inflammation  attacks  the  limbs 
and  joints  rather  than  other  parts;  but  we  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  thecaufes  which  determine  other  inflammation* 
to  particular  parts  of  the  body.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  gout  i«  a  difeafe  of  irritation,  in  which  the  inflam- 
matory action  is  brought  on  by  distant  diforder.  It  is 
no  argument  againSt  the  theory  in  question,  that  many 
patients  are  quite  /ret  from  fymptomi  of  ind^rjtioi  during 
an  attack  of  gout ;  becaufe,  as  we  have  before  Shown  un- 
der Dyfpepfia,  inflammation  being  established  in  a  diftant 
part,  it  acts  as  a  counter-irritant  to  the  original  difeafe, 
as  when  long-continued  indigestion  brings  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  the  dylpepfta  goes  off.  Rheumatifm, 
on  the  other  band,  feems  lefs  connected  with  indigeftion. 

Having  indulged  in  thefe  few  remarks,  and  being  on 
the  whole  quite  diflitisfied  with  our  progref*  in  the 
aetiology  of  either  gout  or  rheumatifm,  we  (hall  proceed 
to  detail  their  fymptoms  and  core. 

s.  Arthrofia  acuta,  acute  rheumatifm  :  pain  and  in- 
flammation, ufually  about  the  larger  joints  and  furround- 
ing  mufcles,  often  wandering  |  urine  depositing  a  lateri- 
tious  fediment ;  fever  a  cauma.    Four  varieties. 

«.  A.  artuum  :  pain  chiefly  felt  in  the  joints  and  muf- 
cles of  the  extremities. 

0.  A.  lumborum,  lumbago:  pain  chiefly  felt  in  the 
loins  ;  and  (hooting  upwards  rather  than  below. 

y.  A.  coxendicis,  Sciatica :  fain  chiefly  felt  in  the 
hip-joint ;  producing  emaciation  of  the  nates  on  the  fide 
affctted,  or  an  elongation  of  the  limb. 

1.  A.  thoracis,  fpurious  pleurify:  pain  chiefly  felt  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  diaphragm  ;  often  producing  Pleuritis 
diapbragmatica. 

This  divifion  into  varieties  ia  rather  nominal  than  real  ; 
and  all  the  diftindions  of  rheumatifm  required  by  prac- 
tical  men  is  that  of  acute  or  chronic,  or  combined  with 
gout. 

Acute  rheumatifm  begins,  like  moil  other  febrile  dif- 
eiles,  with  fits  of  chillinefs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  in- 
creafed  heat,  frequent  pulfe,  third,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
prostration  of  ftrength.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the 
peculiar  fymptoms  appear  before  any  febrile  fymptom  is 
obferved  ;  namely,  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  joints. 
The  pain  fometimes  affects  the  joints  alone ;  but  often  it 
affect*  alfo  the  mufcular  parts,  (hooting  along  the  courSe 
of  the  mufcles  from  one  joint  to  another;  and  it  is  al- 
ways increafed  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles,  that  is,  by 
any  attempt  to  move  the  joints  that  are  difeafed.  Its  ufual 
feat  is  in  the  larger  joints,  fuch  as  the  hips,  knees,  (bould- 
ers, and  elbows:  the  ankles  and  wriftsare  alfo  frequently 
attacked  ;  but  the  fraaller  joints,  fucb  as  thofe  of  the  toes 
and  Angers,  Suffer  considerably  lefs.  Two,  three,  or  more, 
of  thele  joints,  are  commonly  affected  at  the  fame  time; 
but  the  pain  is  constantly  (hitting  its  place,  leaving  fome 
joint  and  going  to  another,  and  frequently  returning 
again  to  each  of  them  fevcral  times  during  thecourfe  of 
the  difeafe}  and  in  this  manner  the  difeafe  is  often  pro- 
tracted for  a  considerable  length  of  time.   Soon  after, 


and  fometimes  at  the  fame  moment  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pain,  the  joint  feized  become*  f welled  and 
foraewhat  red, and  is  extremely  painful  to  the  touch.  The 
pain  i>  fometimes  relieved  by  the  occurrence  of  fwelling, 
but  not  always  $  neither  is  the  joint  thus  rendered  more 
fecure  from  a  return  of  the  attack.  The  patient,  thus 
unable  to  move  the  joints  affected,  which  are  irritated 
and  acutely  pained  by  external  contact,  fometimes  even 
by  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  in  a  date  of  fe- 
vere  internal  pain,  unable  to  find  any  pofition  of  eafe, 
lies  flee  pie  f»  and  reftlef*  for  feveral  days  and  nights  toge- 
ther. The  fever  accompanying  the  difeafe  is  moll  confider- 
able during  the  night,  at  which  time  the  pains  alfo  are  moft 
violent.  The  pulfe  is  commonly  from  ninety  to  a  hun- 
dred in  a  minute,  and  occasionally  more  frequent ;  often 
full,  and  fometimes  hard  and  (harp,  but  moft  frequently 
fufr.  The  heat  of  the  (kin  is  confiderable,  and  the  dif- 
eafe is  commonly  attended  with  fweating,  even  from  an 
early  period,  which  is  often  profufe  and  conftant,  but 
never  either  relieves  the  pains  permanently  or  proves  a 
crifia  to  the  fever.  The  urine,  in  acute  rheumatifm,  is 
remarkably  high-coloured  from  the  beginning,  and  after- 
wards depofits  moft  copioufly  a  brownifh-red  fediment, 
like  brick-dufl.  This  fediment,  however,  is  probably 
the  refult  rather  of  the  profufe  fweating  than  of  any  pe- 
culiarity belonging  to  the  difeafe  i  fince  it  is  commonly 
feen  after  a  dofe  of  fudorific  medicine,  or  any  other  va- 
riety of  perforation.  Like  the  fweating,  it  does  not  oc- 
cafion  or  betoken  any  favourable  change  in  the  fever. 
The  blood  exhibits,  in  a  high  degree,  the  buffy  coat. 

With  the  fymptoms  above  detailed,  the  rheumatic  fe- 
ver often  continues  for  feveral  weeks:  it  feldom,  howe- 
ver, proves  fatal,  and  perhaps  never  while  the  joint* 
alone  are  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  i  the  fever,  indeed, 
ufually  becomes  lefs  violent  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  pains  lefs  fevere,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  change 
their  place.  But  occasionally  the  inflammation  of  the 
joints  has  difappeared,  and  fome  vital  organ,  as  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  Stomach,  has  been  feized  with  inflammation, 
by  which  the  patient  has  been  carried  off ;  or  thefe  organ* 
have  become  Simultaneously  affected,  and  the  fame  Fatal 
event  basenfucd. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Cullen,  as  indicative  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  that  the 
acute  rheumatifm,  though  it  has  fo  much  of  the  nature 
of  the  other  phlegmasia:,  differ*  from  all  thofe  hitherto 
mentioned  in  this,  that  it  a  not  opt  to  terminate  in  fuupu. 
ration.  Indeed  tbi*  hardly  ever  happens  in  rheumatifm  : 
but  the  difeafe  fometimes  produces  effufions  of  a  tranf- 
parent  gelatinous  fluid  into  the  (heaths  of  the  tendons. 
He  fays,  "  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  ef- 
fufions are  frequent,  it  muft  alfo  happen  that  the  effufed 
fluid  is  commonly  re-abforbed  ;  for  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened, and  never  indeed  to  my  observation,  thai  confi- 
derable or  permanent  tumours  have  been  produced,  or 
fucb  as  required  to  be  opened,  and  to  have  the  contained 
fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumours,  however,  have  occurred 
to  others,  and  the  opening  made  in  them  has  produced 
ulcers  difficult  to  heal.  (FirSt  Lines,  par.  448.)  The  non- 
occurrence of  Suppuration  in  thefe  violent  rheumatic  in- 
flammations is  of  itfelf  a  ftriking  characterise  of  the  dif- 
eafe; and  the  circumftance,  that  it  i*  not  productive,  on 
the  other  band,  of  what  are  called  cHalk-JUnct,  or  of 
that  cretaceous-like  Secretion  which  is  the  refult  of  the 
inflammation  of  gout,  distinguishes  it  from  the  latter 
malady.  In  addition  to  this  circumftance,  however, 
there  are  other  points  of  distinction  between  the  gou'y 
and  rkriuaatic  inflammation  ;  namely,  that  the  latter 
ufually  attacks  the  large  joints;  that  it  is  not  preceded 
by  fymptoms  of  indigeftion ;  that  it  does  not  recur  in 
regular  paroxyfras  ;  and  that  it  attacks  younger  people, 
and  thofe  not  liable  to  gout  from  their  modes  of  life  ; 
and  that  is  ufually  the  effect  of  a  Specific  caufe,  cold.  • 

The  predifpoSing  caufes  of  rheumatifm,  are  plethora 
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and  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation  in  general.  Male*, 
and  thofe  between  the  time  of  puberty  and  thirty  year* 
of  age,  are  the  mod  liable  to  acute  rheumatifm. 

i.  Arthrolia  chronica,  chronic  rheumatifm:  pain, 
weakncfs,and  rigidity,  of  the  larger  joints  and  furround- 
ing  mufcles  j  increafed  by  motion  ;  relieved  by  warmth  ; 
fpontaneouOy  or  eafily  growing  cold  ;  fever  and  fuelling 
flight,  often  imperceptible. 

The  varieties  are  the  fame  at  thofe  of  the  preceding 
ipeciet,  of  which  Cullen  regards  the  difeafe  as  a  mere  fe- 
quel.  It  appears  however  at  times  to  be  idiopathic;  but 
it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two; 
and  indeed  a  variety  of  links  connect  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatifm  together.  In  moft  inftances,  chronic  rheu- 
matifm is  the  direct  confequence  of  an  attack  of  the 
acute  form  of  the  difeafe.  The  febrile  fyrnptoras,  the 
fw  tiling,  and  particularly  the  rednefsof  the  joints,  have 
difappeared,  and  the  general  functions  hare  refumed  their 
healthy  condition  ;  but  ftill  certain  joints  continue  to  be 
affected  with  pains  and  ftifFnefs,  which  are  particularly 
frh  on  motion,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  fponta- 
neous  coldnefs,  and  a  torpor  fometimes  almoft  amounting 
to  paralytic.  Thefe  affections  are  much  influenced  by 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  and  are  diftinctly  aggravated  by  external  cold, 
and  relieved  by  external  warmth.  The  parts  aft'eded  are 
not  eafily  made  to  perfpire;  fo  that,  when  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  a  ftatc  of  free  and 
warm  perfpiration,  that  on  the  pained  joints  is  only  cold 
and  clammy.  The  pains  are  alfo,  like  thofe  of  acute 
rheumatifm,  moft  fevere  in  the  night. 

This  chronic  affection  of  the  joint*,  however,  is  very 
often  altogether  independent  of  any  previous  inflamma- 
tion and  (welling,  and  occurs  in  many  perfons  who  have 
never  been  fubject  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatifm.  It 
occurs,  indeed,  very  frequently  in  perfons  fomewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life, and  beyond  the  period  when  the  acute  form 
of  the  malady  isufually  feen.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  commonly 
afcribed  to  the  action  of  cold )  very  often  to  partial  expofu  res 
of  the  particular  part  i  of  the  body  in  which  it  takes  its  feat ; 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  produced  again  and  again  in  thofe  parts 
which  have  once  differed  from  expofure  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  to  cold-  Thus,  getting  the  feet  wet  will  in- 
duce an  attack  of  lumbago,  fciatica,  or  a  crick  in  the 
neck,  according  to  the  predifpofition  induced  in  thefe 
refpective  regions  by  former  attacks.  Many  cafes  of 
chronic  rheumatifm,  are  afcribed,  however,  to  violent 
ttraint  of  the  mufcles  of  particular  parts,  occurring  on 
fudden  and  fomewhat  violent  exertions,  and  even  to 
fatigue  from  long-continued  exertions  of  particular 
mufcles. 

As  to  the  treatmrnt  of  rheumatifm,  this  is  different 
according  to  the  flage  of  the  malady.  In  the  firft  ftage 
of  rheumatifm,  free  general  bleeding  muft  be  had  recourle 
to,  followed  by  purgatives  and  local  bleeding.  When 
the  difeafe  is  mitigated  by  thefe  rneafures,  our  endeavours 
may  be  directed  to  the  abatement  of  pain  by  means  of 
opiates  (  and-  alfo  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  certain 
remedies  empirically  adminiftered  (  of  thefe  cinchona  and 
opium  have  the  grcateft  reputation.  Indeed  fome  practi- 
tioners have  recommended  thefe  drugs  at  the  onfet  of 
the  difeafe.  This  fecms  to  us  highly  improper.  The  ob- 
ject of  cinchona  can  only  be  to  ftimulate  the  veffels  of 
the  inflamed  membrane,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
their  natural  powers  {  nor  can  opium  beany  further  ad- 
vantageoufly  exhibited  than  as  it  affuages  pain,  and  thus 
removes  one  of  the  conditions  of  inflammation.  Seeing 
the  difpofition  of  rheumatifm  to  differ  metaflaGs,  wc 
mould  be  very  careful  not  to  remove,  by  any  other  than 
conftitutionaf  remedies,  the  local  affection.  Cold  lotions 
may  be  ufed  however  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
matioti. 

When  the  rheumatifm  has  become  e kronit,  the  curative 
rneafures  muft  be  changed.  We  mould  remove  occifion- 
ally  general  plethora  ;  but  our  attention  fliould  for  the 
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moft  part  be  directed  to  the  nervous  fyflem ;  and  we  (hall 
find  topical  remedies  by  no  means  ufelefs.  In  addition 
to  the  rigid  adoption  of  the  dyfpeptic  treatment,  a  free 
ufe  of  guaiacum  mould  be  reforted  to ;  or  in  fome  cafe* 
fmall  dofe*  of  antimony,  calomel,  and  opium,  with  warm 
fomentations  to  the  affected  joints. 

When  the  fymptoms  are  mitigated,  counter-irritant* 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  Some  other  fubftances 
have  been  employed,  withoccaflon.il  fuccefs,  in  the  cure 
of  different  cafes  of  chronic  rheumatifm,  which  do  not 
appear  to  poflefs  any  quality  in  common,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  fatitfaclorily  ex- 
plained. Among  thefe  we  may  mention  /u/y.Atf,  which 
has  long  poffeffed  a  fort  of  popular  reputation  for  the 
cure  of  lumbago,  and  fome  other  varieties  of  the  difeafe. 
Taken  nightly  in  a  confiderable  dofe,  fo  as  to  aft  gently 
upon  the  bowels,  it  has  fucceeded,  in  fome  inftances,  in 
affording  a  very  fpeedy  and  marked  alleviation  of  the 
fymptoms ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  very  often 
failed  to  produce  any  effect  whatever ;  and  under  what 
circumftances  thefe  refpective  variations  in  its  operation 
occur,  no  one  has  been  able  to  afcertain. 

As  another  expedient  fortbecure  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tifm, the  arfenkul /Ml  ion  of  Dr.  Fowler  has  been  recom- 
mended \  and,  if  plethora  and  dyfpepfia  be  removed,  it 
may  be  employed  with  fafety,  and,  as  it  feetns  to  us,  with 
fuccefs. 

The  warm  or  tepid  bath,  from  the  temperature  of  S jc 
to  950 of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  has  been  much  ufed, 
but  fecms  to  be  fomewhat  fuperfeded  by  the  application 
of  the  Mrpeur  of  hot  water  to  the  furface.  Dr.  Bardlley 
fays,  "  whenever  the  joints  were  found  fo  rigid  as  to  be 
nearly  immoveable,  and  the  pains  upon  motion  exquifitely 
fevere,  or  when  the  mufcles  had  become  contracted  and 
almoft  paralytic,  and  indeed  in  every  protracted  cafe  of 
the  difeafe  of  the  hip-joint,  lumbago,  or  fciatica,  the  va- 
pour of  hot  water,  locally  and  properly  applied,  afforded 
(efpecially  in  conjunction  with  othertopical  applications) 
a  fate  and  often  fuccefsful  remedy." 

As  counter-irritants  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  bliftering, 
iffues,  or  the  ointment  of  emetic  tartar,  have  been  em- 
ployed with  highly-beneficial  effects.  In  flight  cafes, 
ruir/acirafs,  or  thofe  fubftances  which  ftimulate  the  cuta- 
neous vefliels,  and  excite,  a  rednefs  of  the  furface  by  cau- 
fing  them  to  be  diftended  with  blood,  will  be  found  ofe- 
ful,  efpecially  when  their  operation  is  aided  byfriSton. 

Among  other  ftimolant*  which  have  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  rheomatifm,  efpecially  in  thofe 
cafes  which  are  obftinate  and  of  long  duration,  or  are  ac- 
companied by  confiderable  torpor  and  rigidity,  and  a  di- 
minution of  the  vital  heat,  the  influence  of  the  elcHru 
and  palvmit  fluids  has  been  reforted  to  [  and  many  tefli- 
monies  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  beneficial  ope- 
rations of  hotb,  thefe  agents.  Dr.  Bardfley  affirms,  that 
the  application  of  electricity  by  fparks  and  fhocks,  efpe- 
cially the  former,  was  manifestly  advantageous  j  at  the 
fame  time  he  acknowledges,  that  it  was  chiefly  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  application  of  vapour,  and  «ith 
tonics  and  anodynes  adminiftered  internally,  that  the 
moft  marked  advantages  were  produced. 

3.  Arthrofis  podagra,  the  gout:  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion chiefly  of  the  fmaller  joints,  returningafterintervals  i 
often  preceded  by,  oralternating  with,  unufnal  affections 
of  the  ftomach,  or  other  internal  parts  ;  unfoppurative. 
Three  varieties. 

«.  P.  regularis  1  the  articular  pain,  fuelling,  and  in- 
flammation, confiderable  j  continuing  for  feveral  davt, 
often  with  remiflfions  and  exacerbations  j  then  gradually 
difperfmg,  and  leaving  the  conftitution  in  its  ufual  or 
improved  health.  _ 

(3.  P.  larvata  ;  difguifedand  lurking  in  the  conftitution, 
and  producing  derangement  in  the  digeltive  or  other 
functions,  with  only  flight  and  fugitive  affection  of  the 
joints. 

y.  P.  complicate  :  the  difeafe  fixing  on  fome  internal 
1  organ, 
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organ,  inftead  of  on  the  joints;  or  Suddenly  transferred  tbe  evening  and  remitt  in  the  morning  j  and  what  it 
from  tbe  joints  after  having  fixed  there,  producing,  in  called  a  tit  of  the  gout,  which  goes  oft'  fooneror  later, 
the  internal  organ  affected,  debility  or  inflammation  ac-  according  to  tbe  age  and  conftitotion  of  the  patient,  it 
cording  to  tbe  ftate  of  the  conftitution.  made  up  of  a  number  of  tbefe  little  fits.  For,  when  this 
The  gout  fometimes  comes  on  fuddenly,  without  any  difeafe  Lifts  two  or  three  months,  it  is  not  to  be  efteeraed 
warning  of  its  approach;  but  it  is  generally  preceded  by  one  continued  fit,  but  ratber  a  feries  or  affcmbJsge  of 
feveral  Symptoms,  efpecially  by  thofe  of  indigeftion,  at  fmall  fits,  the  laft  of  which  proves  milder  and  Shorter, 
heart-bum,  flatulence,  and  heavineft  after  meals,  with  until  the  whole  it  terminated.  In  ftrong  constitutions, 
eructations  of  acid  or  bitter  matters,  and  fome  degree  o  and  fuch  at  have  the  gout  feldora,  tbe  attack  it  common- 
languor  and  torpor  of  tbe  body;  but  immediately  before  ly  finished  in  fourteen  days ;  but  in  thofe  of  advanced 
the  fit  the  appetite  is  fometimes  unufually  (harp.  There  life,  or  who  have  frequent  returns  of  tbe  difeafe,  these 
it  alio  often  an  unufual  coldnefs  of  the  feet  and  legs  for  (cries  of  tits  will  continue  for  two  months  ,  and  in  fuch 
a  few  days  preceding  tbe  fit,  with  the  ceffation  of  the  perfons  as  are  more  debilitated,  either  by  ago  or  tbe 
perSpiratioii  about  the  former  ;  a  frequent  numbnefs,  al-  long  continuance  of  the  diforder,  it  will  not  go  off  till 
ternating  with  a  fenfe  of  prickling,  along  the  whole  of  the  Summer  advances,  (beginning,  as  is  moft  common, 
the  lower  extremities  ;  occasional  cramps  of  the  mufclet  in  January,  or  early  in  February!)  wbicb  feeint  to  drive 
of  the  legs,  and  an  Unufual  turgefcence  of  the  veins,  it  away. 

are  occasionally  observed.  When  the  fit  is  going  off,  a  violent  itching  feizet  tbe 
The  attack  is  fometimes  felt  in  the  evening,  but  more  foot,  efpecially  between  tbe  toet ;  and  the  cuticle  peel* 
commonly  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  oft.  The  appetite  and  Strength  return  fooaer  or  later, 
when  the  patient  it  awakened  from  a  quiet  deep  by  a  according  to  the  greater  or  left  feverity  of  the  preceding 
pain  affecting  one  foot,  generally  the  ball  or  firlt  joint  of  fir,  and  tbe  interval  of  health  between  the  paroxyfmt  it 
the  great  toe,  but  fometimes  tbe  other  parti  of  the  foot,  generally  nearly  in  tbe  fame  ratio  ;  i.  e.  longer  in  propor- 
or  the  ankle.  Thit  pain  it  accompanied  with  more  or  tion  to  the  greater  violence  of  the  laft  fit.  At  the  begin- 
left  of  chillineft  and  (liivering,  which,  at  the  pain  in-  ning  of  the  difeafe,  Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  the  returns  of 
creafes,  gradually  ccafe,  and  are  fucceeded  by"  a  hot  ftage  itare  fometimet  only  once  in  three  orfour  yeart ;  but  af- 
of  pyrexia,  or  Symptomatic  fever,  which  continuet  du-  terfome  time  the  intervalt  become  fhorter,  and  tbe  at- 
ring  the  fame  time  at  the  pain.  The  pain  becomes  by  tacks  become  annual ;  afterwardt  they  come  twice  each 
degreet  more  add  more  violent:  at  firft  it  it  attended  year,  and  at  length  recur  feveral  timet  during  the  whole 
with  a  fenfation  at  if  warm  water  were  poured  upon  the  courfe  of  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring;  and  at  it  happen* 
membranes  affected,  and  it  (aid  to  refemble  the  pain  of  that,  when  the  fits  are  frequent,  the  paroxyfmt  become 
a  diflocated  joint ;  at  it  becomes  fevere,  it  is  fometimet  alfo  longer,  fo,  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the 
-defer! bed  at  refembling  tbe  pain  of  a  tendon  or  lacera-  patient  it  bardly  ever  tolerably  free  from  it,  except,  por- 
tion of  the  ligamentt,  fometimes  as  like  that  from  tbe  haps,  for  two  or  three  montht  in  fummer. 
gnawing  of  a  dog,  and  fometimes  as  a  feeling  of  weight  Before  the  difeafe  becomes  thut  inveterate,  however, 
and  constriction  of  the  membranes  of  the  part,  which  be-  it  hat  gradually  alfumed  other  appearances,  and  attacked 
comes  fo  exquisitely  tender,  as  not  to  endure  the  weight  other  parts  of  the  body.  At  firft  it  commonly  affect* 
of  the  bed-clothes,  nor  even  the  (baking  of  the  room  one  foot  only;  but  afterwards  every  paroxyfm  affect* 
from  a  perfon  walking  briikly  in  it.  Hence,  great  reft-  both  feet,  the  one  after  the  other,  and  then  both  togt- 
letTnefs  of  the  whole  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  part  af-  ther;  and  its  changes  of  place  at  it  continuet  to  recur, 
feAed,  always  accompanies  the  fit ;  tbe  patient  conftantly  are  not  only  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  but  alfo  from 
changing  bis  poll u re,  with  a  view  to  eafe  the  pain,  which,  tbe  feet  into  other  joints,  as  the  hands,  wrifts,  elbows, 
nevertheiefs,  continues  fevere  all  the  following  day,  un-  knees,  tec.  fo  that  there  it  scarcely  a  joint  in  tbe  body 
til  midnight,  after  which  it  gradually  remits  s  and  about  that  it  not,  on  one  occafion  or  other,  affected.  It  Sonic- 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  that  it,  after  twenty-four  timet  feizet  on  two  different  joints  at  the  lame  time;  but 
hours  from  the  firft  attack,  it  commonly  ceafes  almoft  more  commonly  it  it  fevere  in  a  (ingle  joint  only,  and 
entire!?;  and  tbit  freedom,  with  the  breaking  out  of  a  pafle*  fhcceffively  from  one  joint  to  another;  fo  that  tbe 
free  perfpiration,  allows  tbe  patient  to  fall  allecp.  On  patient's  affliction  it  often  protracted  for  a  long  time, 
waking,  he  finds  the  pain  flight,  and  the  part  aflefled  The  pains,  indeed,  are  commonly  lefs  violent,  in  tbit 
with  fome  redneft  and  fwelling.  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  than  tbey  were  at  firft ;  but,  in  addi- 
When  a  paroxyfm  hat  thut  come  on,  although  the  tion  to  them,  loft  of  appetite,  (ickneft,  and  other  fymp- 
violent  pain,  after  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  be  torus  of  the  atonic  gout,  now  afflict  him.  Betides,  in  tbe 
considerably  diminilhed,  yet  the  patient  it  not  entirely  intervalt  between  the  firft  paroxyfmt  of  the  diforder,  the 
without  pain.  For  fomedayt  he  hat  a  return  every  eve-  jointt  which  had  been  affected  were  entirely  reftored  to 
ning  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or  their  former  fupplenefs  and  strength,  and  were  free  from 
lefs  violence,  tiU  morning.  After  continuing  in  this  pain  or  uneafineft,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  were  well 
manner  for  feveral  dayt,  the  difeafe  fometimes  goes  off  performed.  But  in  tbit  protraded  condition  of  the  dif- 
entirely,  not  to  return  till  after  a  long  interval ;  and  in  eafe,  tbe  jointt  remain  not  only  weak  and  ftiff  after  the 
fuch  cafet  it  generally  leavet  the  perfon  in  very  perfect  termination  of  the  fit,  but  they  become  at  length  fo  con- 
bealtb,  enjoying  greater  eafe  and  alacrity  in  the  functions  tracted  and  difablcd,  that,  although  tbe  patient  can  Hand, 
both  of  body  and  mind  than  be  bad  for  a  long  time  be*  and  perhaps  walk  a  little,  yet  it  it  very  Slowly,  and 


It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  dileafe  doet  not  able  to  move  from  room  to  room ;  and  fometimet  tbe 

thut  fpeedily  quit  the  patient,  efpecially  when  he  hat  pre-  jointt  lofe  their  motion  altogether, 

vioully  Suffered  confiderably  from  itt  attackt.    For,  in-  In  many  perfons,  though  not  in  all,  when  the  difeaJc 

ite.nl  of  ceaSing  altogether  after  a  lew  days,  it  feizet  the  hat  frequently  recurred,  thit  immobility  of  the  jointt  it 

other  foot  in  tbe  fame  manner  at  it  did  the  former,  both  farther  increafed  by  the  formation  of  concretions,  of  a 

in  refpect  to  tbe  vehemence  and  duration  of  the  pain,  chalky  appearance,  upon  the  outSide  of  them,  and  Cor 

Moft  commonly  the  foot  firft  affected  becomes  quite  eafy,  the  moft  part  immediately  under  the  (kin.  Tbe  fecretion 

•in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  even  at  ftrong  and  heal  thy  at  if  it  bad  or  deposition  of  tbit  matter  it  characterise  of  the  difeafe, 

not  been  difeafed  ;  but  fometimet  both  feet  are  affected  being  tbe  confequence  of  gouty  inflammation  alone.  It 

together,  and  with  equal  violence.   When  thit  happens,  feems  to  be  depofited  at  firft  in  a  fluid  form,  but  after* 

the  Succeeding  exacerbations,  as  Sydenham  remarks,  are  wards  becomes  dry  and  firm  ;  in  which  ftate  the  cone  re- 


to  tbeir  continuance ;  but  tbe  pain  al wayt  increafet  in    and  have  been  called  chelk-ftvmtt,  which  fee,  vol. iv.  p.  75 


fore 


rienced. 
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From  the  invefligations  of  Dr.  Wollafton,  however,  and 
other  modern  chemifts,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they 
contain  no  calcareous  or  earthy  matter,  bat  confift  of  a 
neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  lithic 
or  uric  acid,  with  the  fixed  alkali,  foda  ;  conftituting  a 
lithate  or  urate  of  foda.  Thefe  concretion*  form  princi- 
pally about  the  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  in  little 
nodules;  but  fometimes  they  appear  about  the  larger 
joints,  as  the  elbow  and  knee,  occasioning  a  whitiSh 
f welling  almoft  as  large  as  an  egg,  which  becomes  gra- 
dually inflamed  and  reel. 

The  attack  of  the  regular  gout  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  only  difeafe  which  referable*  it,  viz.  acute  rheu- 
roatifm,  if  all  the  fymptoms  are  taken  intoconfideration. 
In  the  firft  place,  gout  is  commonly  a  difeafe  of  advanced 
life  5  acute  rheumatifm  is  mod  frequent  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  thirty.  Nor  does  rheumatifm,  like  the  gout, 
feize  the  feet  in  preference  to  the  other  joints,  or  remain 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  fame  joint  ;  but  at  the  firft 
attack  it  often  feizes  every  joint  of  the  body  in  fucceflion, 
and  fometimes  continues  for  feveral  months.  The  colour 
of  the  (kin  of  the  part  affected  in  rheumatifm,  if  it  be 
changed,  is  only  (lightly  red,  whereas  it  becomes  of  a 
deep  aright  red  in  the  gout.  The  pain  in  the  rheuma- 
tifm is  not  extremely  acute  while  the  part  is  at  reft,  but 
becomes  violent  when  it  is  moved  only  |  which  is  not 
the  cafe  in  the  gout.  And  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion 
and  difordered  ftomach,  which  precede  the  paroxyfm  of 
the  gout,  together  with  the  marks  of  diffinclian  juft  men- 
tioned, will  lerve  particularly  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  paroxyfm.  It  mall  be  admitted,  however,  there  are 
inftancesof  the  combination  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  two 
difeafes,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  decide  to  which  of 
them  the  individual  examples  belong. 

When  the  gout  is  cured  in  the  limbs,  inflammation  of 
other  organs  of  the  body  is  often  obferved  t  and  many 
practitioners  have  concluded  that  the  Iran  dated  difeafe 
differed  from  common  inflammation.  There  appears  no 
juft  reafon  for  fuppofing  this.  The  fymptoms  of  thefe 
inflammations  are  Similar,  and  the  cure  precisely  the  fame. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient 
might  induce  us  to  rely  more  fully  on  counter-irritation, 
feeing  that  this  proceSs  had  a  curative  efTefl  on  the  ori- 
ginal malady ;  but  further  no  difference  (hould  be  made 
between  the  treatment  of  gout  and  that  of  inflammation, 
when  vital  organs  are  attacked.  Simple  irritations  alfo 
alternate  with  gout,  and  require  the  ufual  treatment) 
fevere  fpafms  of  the  belly  by  hot  and  ftimulating  medi- 
cines j  and  fo  on. 

The  cure  of  gout  is  no  eafy  tafk.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  well  repays  the  practitioner  for  his  labour,  whether 
he  confiders  the  alleviation  of  human  fuffering,  or  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  he  derives  from  his  profcSSion;  for 
no  difeafe  is  productive  of  more  pain,  or  more  exclusive- 
ly attaches  itfelf  to  the  higher  orders  of  Society. 

The  connexion  between  gout  and  indigeftion  having 
been  pointed  out,  it  remains  merely  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge of  this  connexion  to  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  In 
the  firft  place,  we  have  dated  fulnefs  of  veflels  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  gout :  this  therefore  mult  be  removed. 
In  foine  cafes,  a  very  large  bleeding  may  be  necedary  ;  in 
others,  a  very  fmall  one  will  fufneiently  dirainWh  the 
plethora.  The  treatment  of  the  local  plethora  is  com- 
prised in  cold  lotions,  leeching,  or  cupping;  but  tbefe 
(hould  not  be  ventured  on  till  general  plethora  has  been 
removed  by  bleeding,  and  the  derangements  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  which  firft  give  rile  to  the  fymptoms  in 
the  extremities,  fet  to  rights.  For  the  latter  purpofe, 
temperance  and  activity  are  the  chief  meafures  in  which 
we  can  place  confidence.  By  temptrance,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  a  fudden  relinquishment  of  the  nutritious 
food  and  ftimulating  liquors  in  which  the  patient  has 
indulged;  neither,  in  recommending  eiereife,  is  it  our 
intention  to  caufe  exceffive  exertions  to  fuperfede  a  life 
of  slothful  «fe.   The  diet  muft  retain  many  of  the  pro- 


perries  to  which  the  gouty  fubject  has  long  be>n  accuf- 
tomed  |  and  the  change  which  we  make  (hould  be  gra- 
dually brought  about. 

We  cannot  give  any  very  precife  rules  as  to  the  fort  of 
diet  which  it  (hould  be  our  ultimate  aim  to  effablifh.  It 
may  be  Sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  plethoric  patients 
this  (hould  gradually  be  deprived  of  thofe  Substances 
which  are  rich  and  eafy  of  affirnilation,  while  the  quan- 
tity is  at  the  fame  time  diminished.  In  patients  who  are 
not  plethoric,  but  in  whom  nervous  irritations,  whether 
mental  or  otherwise,  have  deranged  the  digestive  organs, 
this  plan  muft  be  modified  ;  and  the  diet  of  a  nutritious 
though  eafily-digeftible  quality,  as  jellies,  Coups,  &c.  muft 
fuperfede  the  more  abftinent  diet. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  gouty,  this  will 
in  fome  meafure  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  at- 
tending dyfpepfia.  The  acid  feerttions  of  the  ftomach 
require  carbonate  of  foda,  a  medicine  which  alfo  aQs  on 
the  kidneys.  Derangement  in  the  hepatic  fee  re  ti  on  re- 
quires calomel;  and  the  inaction  of  the  bowels,  purga- 
tives, 4cc.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  generally  un- 
derstood, that  little  medicine  is  required  in  the  dyfpepfia 
of  gouty  patients.  The  derangement  in  the  fecretion 
of  the  kidney*  in  gout  has  made  many  phyficians  turn 
their  attention  to  a  probable  connexion  between  thefe 
two  affections.  In  Speaking  of  Dyfpepfia,  we  have  al- 
ready Hated  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  pathologist, 
that  in  that  complaint  an  acid  is  actually  aflimulated 
into  the  blood,  and  that  it  gives  rife  to  gravel ;  and,  as 
is  well  known,  an  acid  humour  in  the  blood  was  once 
considered  the  proximate  caufe  of  gout.  We  have  alrea- 
dy mentioned  objections  to  Dr.  Phillip's  views  on  the 
fubject  of  calculi.  It  is  certain,  notwithstanding,  that 
promoting  the  fecretion  of  the  kidneys  is  attended  with 
falutary  effects  in  the  complaint  under  consideration. 
The  action  of  the  (kin  and  of  the  capillary  fyftem  in 
general  (hould  be  excited,  in  gout,  by  bathing,  and 
by  exercifing  the found  Umbt.  The  fame  treatment,  which 
cures  the  gout  once  established,  prevents  alfo  its  recur- 
rence ;  and  indeed,  if  temperance  and  txtrttfe  were  Jlr&ltf 
ufed  daring  convalej'cenet,  it  it  probable  that' feu  would fuf- 
fer  from  repeated  attach  of  gout. 

Having  then  gone  through  the  treatment  of  gout  on 
principles  of  pathology,  it  remains  to  mention  a  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  falutary  effect  of  which  mod  medical  men 
can  bear  tcftimony,  though  they  know  nothing  of  its 
modus  operandi.  This  is  the  Colchicum,  or  meadow- 
faffron.  It  has  long  been  ufed  in  quack-medicines  as  a 
fpecific  for  the  gout ;  and  was  prefcribed  by  the  ancients; 
and  lately  it  has  become  extremely  popular.  It  is  faid  to 
act  on  the  Skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels;  but  it 
fometimes  does  much  good  without  producing  any  ri- 
sible effect  of  this  kind.  It  is  not,  however,  a  fpecific  for 
gout:  it  is  a  highly  dangerous  remedy  to  tamper  with  ; 
and  it  labours  under  the  opprobrium,  that  patients  cured 
by  it  are  very  apt  to  fuSfer  attacks  of  gout  at  a  Shorter 
period  than  when  cured  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  treat- 
ment. It  may  be  ufed  in  conjunction  with  other  medi- 
cines with  great  advantage.  A  variety  of  formula  are 
advocated  by  different  practitioners;  but  it  does  not 
feem  that  any  one  of  them  is  preferable  to  another.  We 
have  generally  ufed  the  wine.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  it  the  fediment  be  feparated  from  the  preparation  of 
Colchicum,  its  effects  are  lefs  likely  to  be  injurious  than 
if  this  portion  is  taken  into  the  body.  We  repeat,  that 
few  patients  who  are  cured  by  Colchicum,  or  by  any 
other  medicine,  will  fuffcr  a  relapfe  if  they  Strictly  ob- 
ferve  temperance  and  exercife. 

4-  Arthrosis  hydarthrus,  white  fwelling  i  tenfe,  per- 
manent, colourlefs  fwelling,  chiefly  of  the  larger  joints  j 
inflammation  dow,  and  deep-Seated  ;  pain  Severe  and 
fixed  |  imperfectly  Suppurative  ;  fever  a  hectic-  Two  va- 
rieties are  noted. 

•.  Plethoricus,  rheumatic  white  fwelling:  pain  dif- 
fused; fwelling  confiderable  from  the  firft  ;  originating 
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and  chiefly  feared  in  the  cartilage!  and  ligaments  of  the 
affected  joint ;  found  principally  in  plethoric  habits. 

0.  Strumatofus,  fcrofulous  white  fwelling:  pain  cir- 
cumlcribed  and  mooting  from  a  point;  Swelling  from  a 
general  thickening  of  the  part  ;  at  firft  inconfiderable  j 
originating  and  chiefly  feated  in  the  bone.  Found  prin- 
cipally in  fcrofulous  habits. 

Thefe  varieties  are  upon  the  authority  of  Bell  on 
Ulcers ;  but  Hunter  fays,  "  I  conceive  all  fuch  collec- 
tions of  matter  to  be  of  a  fcrofulous  nature  i  they  are 
moft  common  in  the  young  Subject,  and  feldom  found 
in  the  full-grown  or  old.  The  luppuration  is  not  proper 
pus,  nor  the  fwelling  proper  inflammation."  Hunteron 
Blood,  p.  391.   See  the  article  Surgery. 

Order  III.  Exahthematica,  [from  ifarliv,  to  fpring 
forth,  to  bud.]  Eruptive  Fevers  ;  or,  cutaneous  erup- 
tions effentially  accompanied  with  fever.  This  order 
contains  four  genera. 

Genus  I.  Enanthtjli,  [from  •».  within,  and  mtiiv,  to 
fpring,  or  flower.]  Rafh,  or  efflorefcence  from  internal 
affection.  Generic  characters — Eruption  of  red,  level, 
or  nearly  level,  patches  ;  variously  figured  ;  irregularly 
diffufed;  often  confluent;  terminating  in  cuticular ex- 
foliations.   There  are  three  fpecies. 

t.  Enanthefis  rofalia,  (Scarlatina  of  various  authors.) 
Scarlet  fever  >  rafh  a  fcarlet  Aufh,  appearing  about  tbe 
fecond  day  on  the  face,  neck,  or  fauces;  progreffively 
Spreading  over  the  body ;  and  terminating  about  the 
Seventh  day;  fever  a  typhus.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two 
varieties. 

m.  R.  fimplex  s  fever  moderate,  and  terminating  with 
the  rafh;  little  prostration  of  ftrength ;  (lightly  conta- 
gious. 

As  no  authors  have  written  on  cutaneous  difeafes  fo 
ably  and  fo  fully  as  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman,  we  (hall 
extract  all  our  accounts  of  cutaneous  difeafes  from  the 
works  of  the  latter. 

Tbe  Rofalia  fimplex  conSjfts  merely  of  the  rafh,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  fever.  Tbe  day  after  the  flight  fe- 
brile fymptom s  have  appeared,  the  efflorefcence  begins 
to  (how  itfelf,  about  tbe  neck  and  face,  in  innumerable 
red  points,  which,  within  the  fpaceof  twenty-four  hours, 
are  teen  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  Tbefe,  as 
they  multiply,  coalefce  into  fmall  patches,  but  on  the 
following  day  (the  third)  form  a  diffufeand  continuous 


efflorefcence  over  the  limbs,  efpecially  round  the  : 
On  tbe  trunk,  however,  the  rafh  is  feldom  univerfal,  but 
is  distributed  in  diffufc  irregular  patches,  tbe  fcarlet  hue 
being  moft  vivid  about  the  flexures  of  the  joints  and  the 
loins.  On  the  bread  and  extremities,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  miliary  glands 
and  papillae  of  the  lkin,  the  furface  is  fomewhat  rough, 
like  tbe  cutis  anferina,  and  feveral  papula;  are  fcattered  on 
thefe  parts.  See  Plate  III.  fig.  a.  On  the  following  (tbe 
fourth)  day  the  eruption  remains  at  its  acme;  ana  on 
the  fifth  it  begins  to  decline,  disappearing  by  interfaces, 
and  leaving  the  fmall  patches  as  at  firff.  At  this  period, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day,  fome  attention  is 
requi(ite  to  diftinguifh  the  fcarlet  rafh  from  mealies  i  the 
oblervation  of  tbe  crefcent-like  form  of  the  patches  of 
the  latter,  and  the  more  diffufe  and  irregular  fhape  of  the 
former,  will  be  a  material  guide.  (Compare  Plate  III. 
flg.  i,  with  Plate  IV.)  On  the  futth  day  it  is  indistinct, 
and  is  wholly  gone  before  the  end  of  the  feventh.  On 
the  eighth  and  ninth  days  a  fcurfv  defquamation  of  the 
cuticle  takes  place.  The  efflorefcence  Ipreads  over  the 
furface  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  even  into  the  nof- 
trils,  and  is  occafionally  vifible  over  tbe  tunica  albugtnea 
of  the  eye  i  the  papilla:  of  the  tongue  too,  which  are 
confidently  elongated,  extend  their  fcarlet  points 
through  the  white  fur  which  covers  it.  The  face  is  of- 
ten confiderably  fwelled.  There  is  ufually  great  reft- 
letTnefs,  and  fometimes  flight  delirium,  which  appears  to 
be  nruch  connected  with  the  great  heat  of  the  furface, 


and  continues  in  various  degrees  of  feverify,  together 
with  the  fever,  from  three  to  feven  days.  A  few  pa* 
tients  efcape  without  any  fever,  alraoft  without  indif- 
pofitioo. 

0.  R.  pariftbmirica,  (Scarlatina  cynanchka,  Cullen  ; 
S.  anginofa,  Bateman.)  In  this  variety,  tbe  precurfory 
febrile  fyraptoras  are  more  violent,  and  an  inflammation 
of  the  lauces  appears,  together  with  the  cutaneous  ef- 
florefcence, and  goes  through  its  progrefs  of  increafe  and 
decline  with  it.  Occafionally,  however,  the  affection  of 
the  throat  commences  with  tbe  fever,  and  (bmetimes  not 
until  the  eruption  is  at  its  height.  With  the  firft  febrile 
fymptoms,  a  fenfation  of  ftittiiefs  and  a  dull  pain  on 
moving  are  felt  in  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  j  and  on  tbe 
fecond  day  the  throat  is  rough  and  ftraitened,  tbe  voice 
thick, and  deglutition  painful.  On  this  and  tbe  twofoU 
lowing  days,  the  fymptoms  of  fever  are  often  fevere ;  the 
breathing  is  oppreffed ;  the  beat  of  the  (kin  is  more  in- 
tenfe  than  in  any  other  fever  of  this  climate,  rifing  to 
to6°,  io8°,  or  even  n*°,  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
There  is  ficknefs,  with  headach,  great  rertleirnefs,  and 
delirium  ;  and  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  but  feeble  i  there  is 
alfo  an  extreme  languor  and  faintnefs.  The  tongue,  as 
well  as  the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  is  of 
a  high  red  colour,  efpecially  at  the  fides  and  extremity, 
and  the  papilla:  protrude  their  elongated  and  inflamed 
points  over  its  whole  furface.  Tbe  rafh  does  not  always 
appear  on  the  fecond  day,  as  in  R.  fimplex,  bnt  not  un- 
frequently  on  tbe  third  ;  nor  does  it  fo  confiantly  extend 
over  tbe  wbole  furface,  but  comes  out  in  Scattered 
parches,  which  feldom  fail  to  appear  about  the  elbows. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  j.  Sometimes  too  it  vanishes  tbe  day 
after  its  appearance,  and  re-appears  partially  at  uncer- 
tain times,  out  without  any  correfponding  changes  in 
the  general  diforder  t  the  wbole  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint is  thus  lengthened,  and  the  defquamation  is  lefs 
regular.  When  the  rafh  is  flight,  indeed,  or  fpeedily  dis- 
appears, no  defquamation  often  enfues ;  while,  in  otber 
instances,  exfoliations  continue  to  feparate  to  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  or  even  later,  and  large  pieces  of  the 
entire  cuticle  fall  off,  efpecially  from  the  hands  and  feet. 
Tbe  tumour  and  inflammation  of  the  throat  often  disap- 
pear, with  the  declining  efflorefcence  of  tbe  (kin,  on  the 
fifth  and  Sixth  day  of  tbe  fever,  without  having  exhibited 
any  tendency  to  ulceration.  Slight  fuperfici.il  ulcera- 
tions, however,  not  unfrequently  form  on  the  tonfili, 
velum  pendulum,  or  at  the  back  of  tbe  pharynx,  fome- 
times early  and  fometimes  later.  Little  whitifh  floughs 
are  feen,  intermixed  with  tbe  mottled  rednefs  ;  and,  when 
they  are  numerous,  the  throat  is  much  clogged  up  with 
a  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  which  is  fecretcd  among  them. 
When  tbefe  are  removed,  after  tbe  decline  of  the  fever, 
fome  excoriations  remain,  which  foon  heal. 

R.  parifihmitica  fometimes  puts  on,  towards  its  termi- 
nation, much  more  formidable  characters.  From  its 
commencement  fome  difference  is  indeed  obfervable, 
though  not  distinctly.  The  efflorefcence  is  ufually  faint, 
excepting  in  a  few  irregular  patches,  and  the  whole  of  it 
foon  aff iimes  a  dark  or  livid  red  colour.  It  appears  late, 
and  is  very  uncertain  in  its  duration;- in  fome  in  fiances, 
it  Suddenly  disappears  a  few  hours  after  it  is  feen,  and 
cornea  out  again  at  the  end  of  a  week,  continuing  two 
or  three  days.  The  (kin  is  of  a  lefs  Steady  and  inrenfe 
heat  i  tbe  pulfe  is  fmall,  feeble,  and  irregular  :  the  func- 
tions of  the  fenforium  are  much  disordered ;  fometimes 
there  is  early  delirium,  and  fometimes  coma,  alternating 
with  fretfulnefs  and  violence.  The  eyes  are  dull  and 
fuftufed  witb  rednefs,  the  checks  exhibit  a  dark-red 
fluSb,  and  the  mouth  is  incrufled  witb  a  black  or  brown 
fur.  Tbe  ulcers  in  the  throa.t  are  covered  with  dark 
Houghs,  and  Surrounded  by  a  Hvid  bafe ;  and  a  large 


quantity  of  vifcid  phlegm  clogs  up  the  fauces,  impeding 
the  refpiration,  and  occasioning  a  rattling  noiSe,  as  well 
as  increafing  the  difficulty  and  pain  of  deglutition.  An 
acrid  difebaage  aJSo  diftif*  from  the  noAnli,  producio 
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forenefs,  chops,  and  even  blifters.  Thefe  fymptoms  are 
often  accompanied  by  fevere  diarrhoea,  and  by  petechia: 
and  vibicei  on  the  ll. in,  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
mouth,  throat,  boireli,  or  other  parts,  which,  of  courfe, 
but  too  often  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  This  generally 
takes  place  in  the  fecond  or  third  week  ;  but,  in  a  few 
inftanccs,  the  patients  have  fuddenly  funk  as  early  as  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  day,  probably  from  the  occur- 
rence of  gangrene  in  the  fauces,  ceiophagus,  or  other 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  fometimes  at  a 
later  period  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  fymptoras  had  been 
previoufly  moderate,  the  malignant  changes  have  fud- 
denly commenced,  and  proved  rapidly  fatal.  Even  thofe 
who  efcape  through  theft  dangers,  have  often  to  ftruggle 
againft  many  diftirefling  fymptoms,  for  a  confiderablc 
length  of  time  j  fuch  as  ulcerations  fpreading  from  the 
throat  to  the  contiguous  parts,  fuppuration  of  the  glands, 
tedious  cough  and  dyfpntea,  excoriations  about  the  nates, 
&c.  with  hectic  fever. 

This  difeafe  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  ftate  of 
great  debility,  under  which  children  are  affected  with 
various  troublefome  disorders.  But  there  is  one  atfec- 
tion  peculiar  to  the  decline  of  Rofalia,  which  occurs  ef- 
pecially  when  the  eruption  has  been  extenfive  ;  namely, 
anafarca  of  the  face  and  extremities.  This  dropfical  ef- 
fufion  is  commonly  confined  to  tbefe  parts,  and  there- 
fore unattended  with  danger:  it  ufually  appears  in  the 
fecond  week  after  the  declenfion  of  the  rath,  and  conti- 
nues for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  But  in  a  fmall  number 
of  cafes,  when  the  anafarca  had  become  pretty  general, 
a  hidden  effufion  has  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cheft,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  occafioned 
the  death  of  the  patient. 

In  tracing  the  fcarlet  fever  in  its  mildeft  form,  the 
interference  of  medicine  is  unnecefTary,  and  in  faff,  hurt- 
ful. If  the  bowels  are  much  confined,  a  laxative  may  be 
given,  and  faline  medicines  may  ferve  to  increafe  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  patient  j  but,  further  than  this,  medicine 
i  harm.    In  the  fecond  variety,  however,  we  have 


spt  more  efficient  meafures.  Although 
„  has  been  recommended  by  Morton,  De 
Haen,  and  others,  the  experience  of  our  later  writers  on 
this  I'nbject  coincide*  in  deeming  it  injurious.  Dr. 
Willan  fays,  wherever  it  had  been  employed  great  de- 
preffion  and  faintnefs  were  the  immediate  coafequences, 
the  pulfe  becoming  more  weak  and  frequent,  and  often 
irregular.  And  Dr.  Withering  difcountenances  even 
local  bleeding.  "  Sometimes,  where  the  fiery  rednefs  of 
the  eyes  and  the  ftate  of  delirium  teemed  to  demand  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,"  he  obferves,  "  I 
have  feen  them  applied,  but  never  with  any  good  effect." 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  beft  to  confine  bleeding  in  fcarlet 
fever  to  cafes  in  which  the  head  or  other  vital  part  is 
gravely  affected,  or  in  which  the  fymptoms  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  difeafe  will  terminate  in  a  malignant  form. 
We  have  found  leeches  fo  the  pit  of  the  (lomach  of  eflen- 
tial  benefit  when  the  attendant  gaftritis  has  been  ex- 
treme. 

Emetics  have  been  much  recommended;  and  in  the 
early  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  probably  while  the  contagious 
materia  is  ftill  in  contact  with  the  ftomach,  they  iome- 
timet  prevent  the  development  of  the  exanthem  t  and 
many  have  advifed  vomits  to  be  continued,  and  in  large 
and  frequent  dofes,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  under  all  its  forms.  The  propriety  of  this  prac. 
tice  may  reafonably  be  doubted.  Naufeating  medicines 
are  nevertbelefs  ufeful ;  and  fox-glove  may  be  given  in 
the  early  ftaget  of  the  difeafe.  Gentle  purgativ 
be  regularly  admintftered  ;  bat  draftic  catharti 
be  entirely  profcribed. 

The  application  of  coU  is  a  remedy  of  the  greateft 
•vail  in  Rofalia,  the  fimple  observation  that  the  Ikin  h 
hot  and  dry  being  enough  to  guide  us  in  its  ufe.  If  the 
foolifh  prejudices  of  patients  prevent  us  from  ufing  this 
fponging  the  body,  and  efpecially  the 


epigaftrtutn,  may  be  reforted  to.  In  the  Utter  end  of  the 
difeafe,  i.  e.  when  it  puts  on  the  malignant  form  before 
defcribed,  cold  affufion  is  improper.  Leeches  to  the  in- 
flamed throat,  bliftcrs  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inflamed  organ, 
and  gargles,  are  local  applications  of  much  ufe  .  but  of 
which  plenty  of  formulx  abound.  Plate  III.  fig.  j,  dif- 
plays  the  appearance  of  Rofalia  pariftbmitica  in  its  mod 
advanced  or  malignant  ftate. 

a.  Enanthefis  rubeola,  meafles :  raft*  in  crimfon  llig- 
matifed  dots,  grouped  in  irregular  circles  or  crefcents  ; 
appearing  about  the  fourth  day,  and  terminating  about 
the  feventh  ;  preceded  by  catarrh  \  fever  a  cauma.  Three 
varieties. 

«.  R.  vulgaris :  rafli  (lightly  prominent,  extending  < 
the    mouth  and  fauces;  narfh  dry  cough;  inflai 


watery  eyes.    Occurring  only  once  in  th< 
man's  life  :  contagious.   See  Plate  IV.  fig.  i 
0.  R.  fpuria  i  the  rafh  running  its  regula 


the  courfe  of  a 


ar  course  with 


cs  (hould  curs, 


little  fever  or  catarrhal  affection  ;  affording  no 
fecurity  againft  the  common  or  regular  difeaie. 

y.  R.  nigra:  the  rafh  about  the  feventh  or  eighth  day 
aflurning  fuddenly  a  black  or  livid  hue,  interfperfed  with 
yellow;  prolonged  in  its  flay;  and  accompanied  with  in- 
creafed  languor  and  quicknels  of  pulfe.   See  fig.  1. 

The  two  laft  varieties  are  fufnciently  defcribed  in  the 
above  definition.  It  remains,  however,  to  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  mealies  in  general. 

R.  vulgaris  begins  with  fymptoms  of  fever;  fiufhing 
of  the  cheeks;  a  feniation  of  pain  or  weight  acrofs  the 
forehead  and  eyes,  with  difpofition  to  fleep  ;  flight  fort* 
nefs  of  the  throat,  a  white  fur  on  the  tongue,  a  frequent 
and  fomewhat  irregular  pulfe.  On  the  third  and  fourth 
days,  the  eyes  become  tender  and  inflamed,  the  eye-lids 
and  tarfi  a  little  turgid  ;  there  are  difcharges  from  the 
eyes  and  noftrils,  and  repeated  freezing  i  and  afterwards 
a  frequent  dry  cough,  hoarfenefs,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  fenfe  of  conftriction  acrofs  the  cheft.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms decline  with  the  efflorefccncc  on  the  feventh  day. 
A  harlh  founding  cough  often  precedes  the  attack,  in 
infants,  feven,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  days.  The  rafh 
appears  in  patients  having  a  delicate  £kin,  partially  on 
the  third  day ;  in  thofe  having  a  dark  or  thickened  fltiis 
about  the  fifth  j  but  raoft  ufually  on  tbe/<wr<A.  It  is 
firft  vifible  on  the  forehead,  under  the  chin,  about  the 
throat,  nofe,  cheeks,  and  mouth ;  it  is  formed  on  the 
neck  and  breaft,  early  on  the  fifth  day,  and  is  diffufed, 
towards  night,  round  the  trunk,  and  on  the  extremities  ► 
during  this  day  it  is  molt  full  and  vivid  on  the  face,  as 
reprefented  on  Plate  IV.  On  the  fixth  day  the  efHoref- 
cence  on  the  face  begins  to  decline  ;  that  on  the  body  is 
raoft  red  and  extended,  and  declines  on  the  fucceeding 
day,  leaving  a  roughnefsand  itching  of  the  ikin,  with  the 
formation  of  fcurfT  The  colour  of  the  rafli  it  left  vivid 
than  in  Rofeola  ;  and,  on  its  decline,  affutnes  a  yellow- 
ifh  hue.  It  commences  with  diftinct  red  and  nearly-cir- 
cular dots ;  larger  patches  appear  afterwards,  approach 
to  the  form  of  a  crefcent  or  Icmicirclc,  and  are  gently 
railed  under  the  finger.  They  confift  of  a  number  of 
the  dots  juft  mentioned,  with  which  they  are  alio  inter- 
fperfed, leaving,  however,  large  interfticesof  the  natural 
colour.  Diftinct  papulae  are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face 
and  bands  in  infants,  and  on  the  writes  and  hands  in 
adults  :  miliary  veficles  alio  appear  on  the  neck,  breaft, 
and  arms.  On  the  fourth  day,  fmall  dark-red  patches, 
of  the  form  defcribed,  appear  on  the  palate,  uvula,  tonfils, 
and  velum  pendulum  palati ;  during  the  fucceeding  day, 
they  pars  into  a  general  ttreaky  rednefs.  If  the  eruption 
be  repelled  by  cold,  delirium,  dj  ' 


lenea  ay  coiu,  ucimuni,  dyfpncea,  or  diarrhoea,  oc- 
attended  with  confiderable  danger. 
Dr.  WiMan  thus  recapitulates  the  diagnostic  characters 
of  Rubeola  and  Scarlatina,  (our  Rofalia.)  "  i.  The 
efflorefcence  in  Scarlatina  generally  appears  on  the  fetond 
day  of  fever;  in  the  mealies  it  it  feldom  vifible  till  t>e 
fottrtA.  a.  It  is  much  more  full  and  fpreading  in  the 
former  difeafe  than  in  the  latter,  and  connfts  of  innume- 
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table  points  and  (pecks  under  the  cuticle,  intermixed  with 
minute  papulae,  in  Tome  cafe*  forming  irregular  patches, 
in  others  coalefcing  into  an  uniform  flu  ft  over  a  confi- 
derable  extent  of  furface.  In  the  Mealies  the  raft  is 
coropofed  of  circular  dots,  partly  diftinct,  partly  fet  in 
fmall  dufters  or  patches,  and  a  little  elevated,  foas  to 
give  the  fenfation  of  ronghnefs  when  a  finger  is  parted 
over  them.  Thefe  patches  are  feldom  confluent,  but 
form  a  number  of  crefcents  or  fegments  of  circles,  with 
large  intervening  portions  of  cuticle,  which  retain  their 
ufual  appearance.  In  Scarlatina,  when  any  part  of  the 
raft  lias  a  tendency  to  circular  forms,  the  circles  are 
ufually  completed!  fometimes  their  circumferences  inter- 
left  each  other  varioufly.  The  colour  of  the  raft  is  alfo 
different  in  the  two  difeafes,  being  a  vivid  red  in  Scarla- 
tina, like  that  of  a  boiled  lobfter's  (hell;  but  in  the 
Meafles  a  dark  red,  with  nearly  the  hue  of  a  rafpberry. 
3.  During  the  febrile  ftage,  the  Meafles  are  diftinguifted 
by  an  obftinate  boarfe  cough,  forcing  up,  in  repeated 
paroxyfms,  a  tough  acrimonious  phlegm;  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids;  by  an  increafed  dif- 
charge  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  freezing,  Sec.  The 
Scarlatina  is  frequently  attended  with  a  cough,  alfo  with 
rednefs  of  the  eyes  froman  extenfion  of  the  raft  to  the 
tunica  alhuginea,  circumJtances  which  render  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  this  complaint  and  Meafles  particularly  dif- 
ficult, if  other  fymptoms  be  not  clear  and  decifive.  On 
minute  obfervation,  however,  it  will  be  generally,  per- 
haps always,  found,  that  the  cough  in  Scarlatina  is  fhart 
and  irritating,  without  expectoration  ;  that  the  rednefs 
of  the  eye  is  not  attended  with  intolerance  of  light ;  that 
the  ciliary  glands  are  not  affected ;  and  that,  although  the 
eyes  appear  ftining  and  watery,  they  never  overflow.  4.. 
Moll  writer;,  in  diftinguifting  Scarlatina  from  Meafles, 
obferve  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fenfation  of  anxiety,  de- 
prrifion,  and  faintnefs,  in  all  cafes  of  it  which  are  atten- 
ded with  fever.  5.  When  the  raft  appears  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  being  fcattered,  and  of  a  dark  (hade  of 
colour,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  two  lad  varieties  of 
Scarlatina,  the  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifted  from  Meafles, 
by  the  appearances  in  the  throat,  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  neck,  tec." 

In  the  treatment  of  themildeft  cafes  of  Rubeola,  as  lit- 
tle medical  practice  is  neceflary  as  in  the  milder  cafes  of 
Rof.ilia;  and,  in  cafes  of  more  feverity,  bleeding  is  to  be 
confined  by  the  fame  reftriclions  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifli  in  its  ufe  in  the  latter  complaint.  That  is  to 
fay,  when  pain  or  forenefs  in  the  chert,  opprefled  breath- 
ing, general  anxiety,  and  reftleflnels,  are  abfent  in  the 
eruptive  ftage  of  the  meafles,  we  (hall  have  no  occaflon 
to  bleed ;  and,  where  thefe  are  pre  lent,  venefection, 
either  general  or  local,  will  almoft  always  be  neceflary. 
But  fometimes  it  happens,  that  the  breathing  is  very 
hurried,  the  cough  frequent,  and  the  pulfe  much  quick- 
ened, about  the  nrft  coming  out  of  the  raft  ;  and  yet,  if 
we  wait  a  day  or  fo,  we  (hall  find  the  refpiration  gradu- 
ally improve.  In  irritable  children,  and  efpeciallyin  in- 
fants, the  refpiration  often  becomes  extremely  anxious 
on  an  attack  even  of  Ample  fever,  wholly  unconnected 
with  pectoral  inflammation  ;  and  this  is  more  particularly 
the  cafe  when  the  bowels  are  difordered.  We  mult  be 
mod  careful  todifcriminate  fucb  a  date  of  breathing  from 
thit  which  cominonlv  attends  pulmonic  inflammation  1 
nor,  indeed,  is  this  difficult,  becaufe  the  former  is  feldom 
permanently  the  fame,  but  varies  fo  much,  at  different 
times,  that  the  patient  will  feem  now  much  opprefled, 
and  again  eafy ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  there  are  no 
changes  of  this  fort  in  the  refpiration,  for  it  is  fo  confi- 
dently opprefled,  as  never  to  be  entirely  eafy.  Befules, 
the  anxious  breathing,  which  arifes  from  irritation,  is 
generally  increafed  by  the  erect  pofition,  and  that  which 
arifes  from  inflammation  more  or  lefs  diminifted  :  in  the 
rirrt,  the  child  now  and  then  obtains  pretty  tranquil  (lum- 
bers with  little  motion  of  the  cheft  j  but,  in  the  lair,  the 
deep  is  alwav*  very  difturbed,  and  the  cheft  may  be  feen 
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heaving  up  and  down  with  an  unnatural  labour.  When 
any  part  of  the  pulmonary  fyftem  is  inflamed  in  children, 
both  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  mufcles  are  ge- 
nerally thrown  into  an  inordinate  action ;  fo  that,  if  the 
belly  and  bread  be  expofed,  one  cannot  fail  of  being 
(truck  with  their  forcible  movements. 

What  is  here  faid  of  pulmonic  inflammation  is  alfo 
applicable  to  cephalitis,  when  it  comes  on  during  meafles : 
the  latter  complaint  is,  however,  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  reduaion  of  pulmonic  inflammation  is  the 
chief  object  in  the  treatment  of  meafles.  Cupping  or 
bliftering  to  the  cheft  are  occafionally  required  after  the 
general  bleeding.  For  the  reft,  the  administration  of  fa- 
Tine  medicines,  gentle  laxitives,  and  occafional  fopori- 
fics,  rills  up  our  catalogue  of  remedies  for  meafles.  Both 
meafles  and  fcarlet  fever  are  contagious,  and  affect  a  per- 
fon  once  only  during  life,  fubject  however  to  the  fame 
exception  as  fmall  pox  or  other  fimilar  maladies. 

3.  Enanthefis  urticaria,  nettle-raft  :  raft  in  florid,  itch- 
ing, ncttle-lting,  wheals;  appearing  about  the  fecond 
day  ;  irregularly  fading  and  reviving,  or  wandering  from 
part  to  part :  fever  a  mild  epanetus. 

The  urticaria  begins  with  pain  and  ficknefs  at  the  fto- 
mach,  head-aclie,  great  languor  or  faintnefs,  a  difpolition 
to  deep,  a  fenfe  of  anxiety,  an  increafed  quicknels  of 
the  pulfe,  and  a  white  fur  on  the  tongue.  In  two  diy;, 
or  fometimes  later,  wheals  appear,  wuh  an  effiorefcence 
in  patches  of  a  vivid  red,  or  fometimes  nearly  of  a  crim- 
fon  colour.  They  are  preceded  by  fits  of  eoldnefs  and 
ftivering,and  are  attended  with  a  moft  troubleforae  itch- 
ing or  tingling,  which  is  greatly  aggravated  on  uncover- 
ing the  body,  or  during  the  night,  and  which  prefents 
reft  for  many  hours.  The  patches  often  coalefce  10  a* 
to  produce  a  continuous  rednefs  ;  they  appear  on  moft 
parts  of  the  furface,  but  particularly  on  the  (boulders, 
loins,  nates,  thighs,  and  about  the  knees.  They  alfo 
extend  to  the  face;  and  there  is  fometimes  a  red  circle 
round  the  palm  of  the  hand,  accompanied  with  a  fenf.ition 
of  violent  beat.  They  appear  and  difappear  irregularly, 
firft  on  one  parr,  and  then  on  another;  and  may  be  excited 
on  any  part  of  the  (kin  by  ftrong  friction  or  fcratchine. 
During  the  day  the  effiorefcence  fades,  and  the  wheals 
in  general  fublide  ;  but  both  return  with  a  flight  febrile 
paroxyfm  in  the  evening.  The  red  patches  are  often 
elevated  above  the  adjoining  cuticle,  and  form  denle  tu- 
mours with  a  bard  diftinct  border ;  the  interlaces  are  of 
a  dull  white  colour.  When  the  patches  are  numerous, 
the  face  or  limb  chiefly  covered  with  them  appears  tenfe 
and  enlarged.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  diforder  the  eye- 
lids are  red  and  tumefied,  and  there  is  often  a  fwelling 
and  inflammation  on  the  fides  of  the  feet.  On  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  tbe  pain  and  ficknefs  at  the 
Komachare  in  general  relieved;  but,  when  it  dilappears, 
thefe  fymptoms  return.  The  whole  duration  of  the  af- 
fection is  (even  or  eight  days.  On  its  decline  the  rath 
exhibits  a  light  purple  or  pink  colour,  gradually  ditap- 
pears,  and  is  fucceeded  by  flight  exfoliation  of  tbe  cu- 
ticle. 

This  diforder  occurs  principally  in  fummer,  in  perfons 
of  a  plethoric  and  fanguine  habit,  efpecially  from  indul- 
gence in  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  often  connected 
with  teething  and  bowel-complaints  in  infants,  whom  it 
affects  at  one  and  at  two  years  old.  It  appears  to  affect 
men  more  than  women.  A  fimilar  affection  is  induced 
from  eating  almonds,  muftrooms,  herrings,  crab-rift, 
mulcles,  loblters,  &c.  The  Urticaria  is  liable,  from  the 
form  of  the  raft,  to  be  miftaken  for  Rubeola,  and,  from 
the  ftate  of  the  general  furface,  forRofulia,  efpecially  on 
a  partial  examination.  Several  parts  of  the  furface,  and 
all  the  limbs,  ftould  be  infpected,  as  the  raft  is  often  ii  if- 
tinctly  marked  in  one  place,  although  obfeurein  others. 
The  character  of  tbe  eruption;  the  mode  of  attack;  the 
abfence  of  catarrh ;  and  fore  throat :  the  prefence  of  tin- 
gling and  itching,  Sec.  will  fufficiently  diftinguifh  the  af- 
ictfion.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  a  g?n- 
*  B  tie 
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tie  laxative,  with  light  and  cooling  diet,  (with  total  ab- 
ftinenee  from  fermented  liquon,  and  from  fudorirk  me- 
dicine*,) conftitute  the  Tale  treatment  which  appear*  to 
be  rcquiGte  for  the  fafe  condud  of  thefe  diforder*  to 
their  period  of  decline ;  at  which  time  the  cinchona,  with 
fulpburic  acid,  is  beneficial. 

Genu*  IT.  F.«tpklj(/tt,  [from  tft  for  it,  within,  and 
fXveit,  a  reticular  tumour  or  eruption.]  Ichorous  erup- 
tion from  internal  fever.  Generic  chambers— Eruption 
of  veficular  pimples  filled  progreffively  with  an  acrid  and 
colourlefs,  or  nearly  colourlefs,  fluid  ;  terminating  in 
leurf  or  laminated  fcabs.    There  arc  fix  fpecies. 

>.  Emphlyfi*  miliaria,  the  miliary  fever  t  veficle* 
fcattered  over  the  body  i  of  the  fize  of  millet-feeds  ; 
tranfparcnt  red,  afterwards  milky;  preceded  by  a  prick- 
ing fenfation,  ligbing,  anxiety,  and  four  fweat. 

The  veficles  are  at  firft  red,  from  the  colour  of  their 
under  furface,  or  inflamed  bafe,  being  tranfmitted 
through  the  tranfnarent  pellicle;  they  are  afterwards 
opaltc  and  milky,  from  abforption  of  the  more  attenuate 
part  of  the  fluid,  or  from  fome  other  change.  This  af- 
fection, which  is  a  merefymptom  of  inflammatory  fever, 
generally  owes  its  exigence  entirely  to  the  hot  and  flimu- 
fating  practice  of  our  forefathers.  In  the  prefent  im- 
proved practice,  it  is  fcarcely  ever  feeni  and  it  requires 
no  particular  treatment. 

a.  Emphlyfi*  aphtha,  the  thrufli  t  veficles  granular, 
roundife,  pearl-coloured ;  confined  to  the  lips,  mouth, 
and  inteftinal  canal;  terminating  in  curd-like  Houghs; 
occafionally  with  fucceflive  crop*.   Two  varieties. 

«.  Aphtha  infantum,  white  ihrufh  i  appearing  in  in- 
fants foon  after  birth;  and  often  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  inteftinal  canal ;  moftly  with  flight  febrile 
fyraptoms,  and  white  Houghs. 

C.  Aphtha  maligna,  black  thrufli «  accompanied  with 
great  debility  of  vafcular  action ;  ufually  afcending  from 
the  pharynx  into  the  mouth  ;  dough*  black;  fever  a  ty- 
phus. 

To  forbid  improper  diet,  prefcribe  gentle  laxative*, 
and  occafionally  the  warm  batb,  and  to  caufe  a  weak  fo- 
lution  of  borax  to  be  applied  to  the  fauces,  conftitute* 
all  that  i*  neceflary  for  the  treatment  of  Aphtha  in- 
fantum. 

The  fecond  variety  (how*  itfelf  at  firft  by  an  uneafy 
fenfation  or  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach,  which  come* 
on  by  flow  degree*,  and  increafe*  gradually  in  violence. 
After  fome  time,  fmall  pimple*,  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
pin't  bead,  appear  on  the  tip  and  edge*  of  the  tongue; 
and  thefe  at  length  fpread  over  the  whole  infide  of  the 
mouth,  and  occafion  fuch  a  tendernef*  and  rawnef*  of 
the  part*,  that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a  folid 
nature;  neither  can  he  receive  any  vinou*  or  fpirituou* 
liquor  into  bis  mouth,  without  great  pungency  and  pain 
being  excited.  Little  febrile  heat  attend*,  but  the  (kin 
is  alway*  remarkably  dry  and  without  the  lead  moifUire 
on  it ;  the  countenance  is  pale,  the  pulfe  is  (mailer  and 
more  languid  than  in  health,  and  a  general  coldnefs  is 
felt  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
extremities. 

This  complaint  is  always  combined  with  chronic  gaf- 
tritis,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  mere  (ymptom ;  and  it  re- 
quire* the  fame  treatment,  with  the  addition  however  of 
gargle*. 

).  Emphlyfi*  vaccinia,  cow-pox :  veficle*  few,  or  a  An- 
gle one,  confined  to  the  part  affected  ;  circular,  femitranf- 
parent,  pearl-coloured  ;  deprefled  in  the  middle,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  red  areola.    Four  varietie*. 

a.  V.  nativa,  natural  cow-pox :  veficles  on  the  hand*, 
or  fuch  parts  as  have  been  in  contact  with  the  affected  ud- 
der of  a  cow;  of  a  bluifh  tint;  the  fluid  at  firft  limpid; 
afterward*  opake,  and  purulent;  often  with  enlargement 
of  the  axillary  gland*,  and  conftderable  fever.  A  pro- 
phylactic againft  the  fmall-pox. 

f.  V.  fpuria,  fpuriou*  cow-pox  i  veficle*  lef*  uniformly 
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circular;  purulent  from  the  firft;  without  bluifh  tint| 
with  little  or  no  central  depreflion.  Affords  no  fecurity 
againft  the  fmall-pox. 

y.  Iaferta,  inoculated  cow-pox :  produced  by  inocula- 
tion ;  veficle  (ingle,  confined  to  the  puncture  ;  cellulole; 
bluiu-brown  in  the  middle ;  fluid  clear  and  colourlefs  to 
the  laft;  concreting  into  a  hard  dark-doured  fcab  after 
the  twelfth  day. 

).  V.  degener,  degenerate  cow-pox ;  produced  by 
inoculation  ;  veficle  amorphous,  or  uncertain ;  fluid 
often  (Iraw-coloured,  or  purulent ;  areola  abfent,  in- 
diftinct,  or  confufed  with  tbe  veficle ;  fcab  formed  pre- 
maturely. Afford*  little  or  no  fecurity  againft  the  final  I  - 
pox.   See  the  article  Inoculation,  vol.  xi. 

Since  the  time  at  which  that  article  watcompofed,  much, 
very  much,  ha*  been  written  on  the  fubject  of  vaccina- 
tion. But,  though  fome  interefting  circumftancet  of  it* 
origin,  and  the  van;  extent  of  the  world  to  which  it  ha* 
travelled,  have  been  made  known,  yet  we  look  in  vain 
through  tbe  long  lift. of  reports,  from  the  molt  illultriout 
bodies  of  tbe  profeflion,  of  cafes,  with  which  our  perio- 
dical* have  fo  long  teemed,  and  even  through  entire  trea- 
ties on  vaccination,  for  one  new  practical  fact.  In  a 
work  of  this  kind  it  may  be  neceflary,  however,  that  we 
fhould  give  ourteftimony  in  favour  of  vaccination;  lell( 
if  it  (bould  fall  into  the  bands  of  fome  whofe  prejudice* 
are  in  oppofition  to  the  ufe  of  Jenner't  difcovery,  our 
filence  mould  be  conftrued  into  difapprobation  of  it. 
And  this  i*  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe,  in  fome  of  the 
early  article*  of  this  work,  vaccination  has  been  fpoken 
of  in  a  flight  manner.  Its  value  was  not  then  known,  a* 
its  efficacy  wa*  not  eftablifhed.  But  we  can  no  longer 
withhold  our  conviction  of  it*  great  benefit  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cafe*.  We  have  now  the  fupport  of  tbe  higheft 
authorities  in  (taring,  i.  That  vaccine  matter,  duly  in. 
felted  under  the  (kin,  it  capable  of  preventing  the  fu- 
ture occurrence  of  the  fmall-pox.  ».  That  this  matter 
require*  a  very  fmall  degree  of  concentration,  but  that 
it  i»  liable  to  degeneration  from  chemical  changes  when 
removed  from  the  body,  and  alfo  while  in  tbe  fore  if  it 
be  taken  at  an  improper  time. 

Many  exceptions  cxift  to  the  firft  rule.  If  the  patient 
be  nfaieted  with  any  cutaneous  defasdation,  the  vaccina- 
tion will  be  generally  ineffectual.  In  many  cafes  fmall- 
pox  will  come  on  after  cow-pox,  notwithftandiug  the  ut- 
nioft  precaution,  from  peculiar  idiopathy  of  habit  or 
conltitution ;  and  this  happen*  in  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  cafe*  than  the  occurrence  ofj'mnU-pai  trice  ever  happened. 
But  fo  mild  is  it  under  thefe  circumftancet,  that  vacci- 
nation might  be  considered  one  of  the  kindelt  grant* 
ever  conferred  by  Providence  on  man,  did  it  never  effect 
any  thing  more  than  thit  modifying  operation;  tor,  even 
in  that  cafe,  we  fhould  poflsf*  in  the  vaccine  procefs  all 
the  advantages  without  any  of  the  evils  that  are  confess- 
edly appended  to  variolous  inoculation  ;  and  the  writer 
mult  indulge  the  hope  that  neither  the  apprehensions  of 
the  timid,  nor  tbe  wrone-hcadednef*  of  the  obltinate, 
will  operate  to  any  confiderable  extent,  in  encouraging 
the  re-introduction  of  the  latter  practice.  The  fword  for 
age*  fufpended  over  us  has  been  blunted  to  the  extent  of 
almoft  entire  harmlcflneft ;  and  it  were  fully  amounting 
to  infinity,  to  polifti  it  ourfelves  into  it*  priftine  power. 
And,  when  it  I*  confidered  that  by  far  the  majority  of 
vaccinated  pcrfons  do  not  take  fmall-pox  under  any  cir- 
cumftance*  of  expofure  or  even  of  inoculation  ;  when  it 
it  confidered,  alfo,  that  in  thofe  countries  where  vacci- 
nation is  enforced,  fmall-pox  no  longer  exifts  ;  we  cannot 
but  view  the  prejudice*  againft  it  a*  a  great  ftigma  on 
our  national  character. 

4.  Emphlyfi*  varicella,  the  chicken-pox  1  veficles  fcat- 
tered over  the  body  ;  glabrous,  tranfparent,  pea-fixed  ; 
in  fucceflive  crop*  ;  pellicle  thin  ;  about  the  tbitd  day 
from  their  appearance,  burning  at  the  tip,  and  concreting 
into  fmall  puckered  fcabs,  rarely  leaving  a  cicatrix. 
There  are  four  varietie*  of  thi*  fpecie*  noted  by  Dr.  Good. 
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a.  V.  lentiformit,  common  chicken-pox  t  eruption 
appearing  the  fecond  or  third  day,  and  confuting  of  fmall 
red  protuberance*,  not  exactly  circular,  and  having  a  flat 
ihimng  furface,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  minute  velicle 
it  ibon  formed :  thia,  on  the  fecond  day  of  it*  appear- 
ance, it  generally  feen  fir  ft  on  the  breaft  and  back,  af- 
terward* on  the  face  and  extremitie*  ;  difappeara  about 
the  tenth  day,  leaving  red  mark*  oa  the  (kin,  without  de- 
preifion. 

8-  V.  coniformis,  conoidal  chicken-pox,  or  Twine-pox  : 
velklet  acuminated  :  fluid  pellucid  throughout. 

y.  V.  globulari*,  the  hive* :  veficlet  globular  and 
larger ;  fluid  at  firft  whey-coloured,  afterward*  yellow  ifh. 

The  varietie*  are  fometime*  intermixed  •,  and  the  fluid 
in  a  few  of  tbem  occafionally  approaches  to  a  purulent 
appearance ;  whence  in  variou*  inftance*  they  may  have 
been  miftaken  for  the  fmall-pox.  It  muft  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  pnftulc*  and  velicle*  do  fometime*  rife 
into  one  another,  or  that  pu*  and  ferum  may  be  pro- 
duced by  different  degree*  of  the  fame  action  ;  fo  that 
the  diftinetion  in  queftion  i*  not  to  be  depended  on.  Our 
reader*  are  well  aware,  that  (bme  have  inferred  that 
varicella  i*  a  modification  of  the  fmall-pox  t  and  Dr. 
Bateman  hat  thought  proper  to  give  fame  credit  to  tbi* 
opinion.  In  a  note  on  Varicella,  p.  so8  of  hit  SynopGs, 
he  fay*,  "Since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  conti- 
derable  difference*  of  opinion  have  exifted  among  medi- 
cal practitioner*,  respecting  the  character  of  the  eruption, 
which  ha*  occafionally  appeared,  after  expofure  to  vari- 
olout  infection,  in  perfon  s  previouily  vaccinated,  fome 
denominating  it  chicken-pox  and  other*  fmall-pox.  The 
root  careful  obferver*  muft  have  admitted  the  difficulty 
of  titabliftiingadecifive  diftinetion  in  many  of  thefecafe*. 
A  Series,  of  interetting  obfervation*  which  have  Lately 
been  made  at  Edinburgh,  have  led  the  ingenious  Prof. 
Thomfon  to  believe  that  the  chicken-pox  itlelf  ic  in  fact 
a  fecond  and  modified  fmall-pox.  While  the  queftion  i* 
ftill  fub  jutUce,  I  leave  Varicella  in  it*  nofological  feat ; 
but  many  fact*  crowd  upon  my  own  recollection,  which 
incline  me  to  believe  that  this  fuggeflioa  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  correct/* 

The  information  that  ha*  been  obtained  on  tbi*  head 
since  Dr.  B.  wrote,  hat  been  highly  corroborative  of 
Prof.  Tbomfon't  viewt ;  but,  at  the  queftion  it  by  no 
meant  at  reft,  we  (hall  follow  the  above  great  authority 
in  leaving  Varicella  in  it*  "  nofological  feat."  The  rea- 
der may  confult  on  this  head  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  1818.  and  a  variety  of  paper*  of  recent 
date*  in  the  London  Medical  Journal.  The  following 
are  the  ufual  diagnoftic  mark*  laid  down  between  thele 
difeafe*. 

Varicella  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  fmall-pox  by,  t. 
The  appearance,  on  the  fecond  or  third  day  from  the 
eruption,  of  the  veficlet  full  of  ferum  at  the  top  of  the 
pock.  The  puftules  which  are  fulleft  of  the  yellow  li- 
quor refemble  what  the  genuine  fmall-pox  are  on  the  fifth 
or  fixth  day,  efpecially  when  there  happens  to  be  a  larger 
fpace  than  ufual  occupied  by  the  extravafated  ferum.  It 
happen*  to  molt  of  them,  either  on  the  firft  day  the  little 
velicle  arifet,  or  on  the  following,  that  it*  tender  cuticle 
is  burl) :  a  thin  fcab  it  then  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
pock,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  other  part  abate*  without 
the  formation  of  pus  a*  in  fmall-pox.  ».  Slight  fcabt 
cover  the  chicken-pox  on  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  the 
fmall-pox  are  not  at  their  height.  3.  The  inflammation 
round  the  chicken-pox  it  very  fmall,  and  the  contentt 
of  tbem  do  not  feera  to  be  owing  to  fuppuration  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  but  rather  to  what  is  extravafated  immedi- 
ately under  the  cuticle  by  the  ferous  vcffels  of  the  (kin 
over  a  common  blilter.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  thit 
liquor  appeart  fo  foon  at  on  the  jfecond  day  ;  and  that, 
upon,  the  cuticle  being  broken,  it  is  prefently  fuccecded 
by  a  thin  fcab.    Hence,  too,  no  fear  it  left. 

Varicella  it  a  difeafe  which  it  by  no  meant  dangerous, 
and  which  affect*  a  perfon  but  once  in  hit  life.  No  other 
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treatment  i*  required  than  the  cooling  regimen,  mild 
aperient*,  and  Wine  draught*. 

c.  Emphlylis  pemphigus,  veiicular  or  bladdery  fever  : 
veficlet  (battered  over  the  bodyi  transparent,  filbert- 
fized;  with  a  red  inflamed  edge,  but  without  Surround- 
ing blulh  or  tumefaction  ;  on  breaking,  diSpofed  to  ulcer- 
ate; fluid  pellucid  or  (lightly  coloured  ;  fever  a  typhus. 
Three  varietie*. 

a.  P.  vulgaris:  veficlet  appearing  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  occafionally  not  till  the  fifth  or  fixth  ;  in  fuc- 
ceflive  cropi ;  often  extending  over  the  mouth  and  intes- 
tinal canal;  fluid,  on  burfting,  yellowifh ;  fome  of  the 
veficlet  livid,  with  a  livid  bafe. 

B.  P.  glandularis,  (P.  contagiofus,  WUlan:)  preceded 
by  tumefaction  of  the  neck  and  throat ;  veficlet  chiefly 
featcd  on  the  faucet  and  conglobate  glands;  occafionally 
producing  abfeeflee  ;  highly  contagious. 

y.  P.  infantum  t  vefides  irregularly  oblong,  with  livid 
edge,  and  commonly  flattened  tops  ;  appearing  fuccefHvely 
on  different  partt  of  the  furface,  in  infants  a  few  days 
after  birth  ;  fluid  ;  on  breaking,  purplifh. 

Pemphigus  is  found,  for  the  moft  part,  at  a  fymptom 
only  in  eryfipelat,  typhus,  plague,  and  other  deprcflinz 
fever*.  Dr.  Good  doubts  whether  Pemphigus  is  enti- 
tled to  be  confidered  a*  a  did i net  and  idiopathic  difeafe  ; 
and  whether  all  itt  varieties  and  modifications  may  not 
refolve  tbemfelvet  into  certain  {peculiarities  of  eryfipelat, 
or  pompbolyx,  the  latterof  which  confifts  of  Similar  veli- 
cle* or  bulbs  without  fever,  or  mere  fymptoms  of  typhus 
or  plague.  Dr.  Cullen  feems  to  have  been  of  the  laft 
opinion  at  the  moment  of  drawing  up  his  definition ;  but 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  Synopfit  contains  a  note  which 
intimates  that  his  opinion  was  altered  in  confequence 
of  his  having  feen  a  patient,  (hown  him  by  bit  excellent 
colleague  F.  Home,  and  who  wat  labouring  under  this 
difeafe  at  an  idiopathic  affection  at  the  time.  And  when 
to  thit  inftance  (fayt  Good)  "  we  add  the  authority,  not 
merely  of  the  earlier  writers,  Bontius,  Seligcr,  and 
Langbant,  but  of  Withert,  Dickfon,  Chriftie,  Ring,  and 
Braune,  (Uber  den  Pemphigus,  Leipf.  179$  )  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  allow  it  a  diftinct  place  in  a  general 
(ylletn  of  nofology." 

Notwithftanding  thit  firing  of  authoritiet,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  doubted  that  idiopathic  Pemphigus  ever  ex. 
ifted.  In  Dr.  Bateman '»  Synopfis  this  opinion  is  adopted 
from  a  review  of  all  the  authors  above  quoted  ;  and  in 
this  it  is  mown  that  the  accounts  they  have  given  are 
highly  vague  and  unfatisfactory. 

6.  EmphlyGs  eryfipelat,  St.  Anthony's  fire :  vefication 
diffufe  ;  irregularly  circumfcribed  \  appearing  on  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  chiefly  the  face,  about  the  third 
dayi  with  tumefaction  and  erythematic  blufh;  fever 
ufually  accompanied  with  (leepineft,  often  with  delirium. 
Thit  admits  of  two  varieties. 

a.  Locale  1  limited  to  a  particular  part;  the  cuticle 
railed  into  numerous  aggregate  diftinct  cells  j  or  the  cells 
running  into  one  or  more  blebs,  or  large  blifters. 

C,  Erraticum  1  travelling  in  (uccefiive  patches  Iroin 
part  to  part ;  the  former  patches  declining  as  new  onet 
make  their  appearance. 

Eryfipelat,  which  feems  to  occur  twice  over  in  Dr. 
Good's  arrangement,  bat  been  already  referred  toanother 
divifion  of  this  work. 

Genut  III.  Empyrfix,  [i.  e.  fuppuration.]  Puftutous 
eruption.  Generic  characters — Eruption  of  phlegmo- 
nous pimples;  gradually  filling  with  a  purulent  fluid; 
and  terminating  in  thick  fcabs,  frequently  leaving  piti  or 
fears.   But  one  fpecies. 

Empyefis  variola,  fmall-pox  i  puftules  appearing  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  Suppurating  from  the  eighth  to 
the  tenth  ;  fever  a  cauraa  ;  contagious.  The  fmall-pox 
confifts  of  the  following  four  varieties. 

«..  V.  difcreta,  diftinct  or  natural  fmall-pox  1  puftules 
pea-fixed}  diftinct,  ditiended,  circular;  the  intervening 
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1  aces  red  i  the  fever  ceafing  when  the  eruption  it  com- 
plete. 

i  t.c  natural  fmall-pox  begin*  with  fenfibility  to  cold, 
fliiveriii",  Ijnguor,  feveriflinefs,  disturbed  deep,  pain  of 
the  head  and  or  the  back,  vomiting,  and  tendernefs  of 
rive  erigaftrium  under  prefl'ure.  In  adults,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  perfpiration  ;  in  infants,  stupor,  and 
(its  limilar  to  thofe  of  epilepfy,  fometimes  occur  about 
tbe  third  day,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  perfpiration. 
On  lUe  fourth  day,  the  eruption  generally  appears  on  the 
face,  and  perhaps  on  the  neck  and  bread;  it  extends 
gradually  during  the  enfuing  day,  and  becomes  general 
o»er  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  febrile  fymptoms 
abate  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  On  the  fourth 
and  f>t';h  days,  the  puftules  are  final),  hard,  and  globu- 
lar, red  and  painful,  feparate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
with  nearly  colourlefs  interstices.  They  enlarge  gradu- 
al! y  until  the  ri^hlh  day,  when  they  contain  a  little  yel- 
louifh  fluid,  and  the  interlaces  become  red.  From  this 
day  (lie  puttules  increafe  in  breadth,  and  have  a  fmall  pit 
in  their  centre,  until  the  rlevtnth,  when  they  become 
more  rounded,  and  are  encircled  by  rings  of  rofe-co- 
loured  inflammation,  which  coalefce  when  the  eruption 
15  nurneroiif.  About  the  tiithlh  day,  there  is  frequently 
a  How  of  laliva,  the  integuments  of  the  face  are  apt  to 
become  fwollen,  the  eyes  are  often  closed,  and  the  eye- 
lids dirteiided  like  a  bladder.  This  tumefaction  gradual- 
ly declines  s  it  is  much  abated,  and  the  puftules  are  fully 
rfif:er.i!ed,  about  the  derrnth  day,  when  a  degree  of  fwel- 
lir.g  is  fometimes  obferved  about  the  hands  and  feet, 
which,  in  its  turn,  fublides  gradually  ;  about  the  fame 
time  too,  the  tendency  to  perfpiration  diminilhes,  or 
cenfes,  fpontancoufly.  The  puftules  break,  the  fluid 
partly  iflues,  and  at  length  dries  and  forms  a  fcab,  the 
ectiele  becoming  fhrivelled  ;  a  procefs  which  is  completed 
on  the  face  about  \\\tj>fittnth  day.  In  a  few  days  more, 
the  fcabs  feparate,  leaving  the  fubjacent  part  of  a  brown- 
iih-red  colour,  and  often  pitted.  The  fluid  in  the  puf- 
tules lituated  on  the  arms  and  hands,  is  fometimes  ab- 
icrhed,  and  the  cuticle  falls  down  in  a  flaccid  (late. 

C.  V.  conrluens,  confluent  f mail. pox,  is  attended  with 
febrile  fymptoms  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  refembling  thofe 
r>f  Lmprelma  maligna,  and  exacerbating  towards  even- 
ing. There  are  frequently  coma,  delirium  ;  vomiting, 
a-.Tl  fometimes  diarrhcea  ;  a  frequent,  feeble,  pulfe;  there 
lefs  tendency  to  perfpiration;  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  induces  lels,  and  lefs  permanent,  relief;  and 
the  fever  refumes  its  violence  about  the  sixth  day.  The 
eruption  appears  svr.'v,  on  the  third  day.  It  is  preceded, 
or  attended,  in  many  inttances,  by  exanthema.  The 
uuilules  are  more  numerous  on  the  face;  fmaller,  and 
lei's  hard  and  eminent ;  during  a  Jloatr  and  lefs  marked 
progrefs  their  diameters  enlarge;  they  do  not  retain 
the  circular  and  orbicular  form,  but  aflume  an  irregular 
figure,  remain  flat,  and  coilefce,  Co  that  frequently  the 
face  feems  covered  with  one  extended  and  continuous 
pultule.  The  interlaces  rue  pale  and  flaccid,  and  with- 
out the  roft-coloured  inflammation  obferved  in  V.  dil- 
creta.  The  contained  fluid  becomes  opaque  and  brown- 
ifl-.,  but  does  not  aflume  the  yellow,  contiitent,  and  pu- 
rulent, appearance.  The  puftules  at  length  break,  the 
cuticle  Ihrivels  up,  the  enclofed  fluid  iiTucs ;  dark  brown 
feats  are  formed,  (eparate  slowly,  and  leave  deep 
pits.  The  tumefaction  of  the  Her,  and  the  falivation, 
take  place  earlier,  and  are  more  confidcrablc,  than  in  V. 
clifcreta  ,  they  abue,  and-the  hands  tumefy,  about  the 
ftitnlh  day.  In  infants,  diarrhcea  fometimes  occurs; 
ami  there  u  no  falivation.  On  the  general  furface  the 
pustule*  are  more  diltinft ;  but  they  are  lefs  prominent, 
and  the  enclofed  nutter  lefs  ccusltient.  than  in  the  former 
variety.  The  febrile  fymptoms  are  mitigated  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  but  again  become  more  vio- 
lent, and  constitute  what  is  termed  the  fecondary  fever 
in  this  difeafe. 
y.  V,  infcrta,  inoculated  fmall-pox  t  produced  by  ino- 


culation {  orange-coloured  areola  about  the  puncture; 
pain  in  the  axilla  about  the  feventh  day  ;  difeafe  for  the 
molt  part  inild ;  and  the  purulent  difcharge  fometimes 
confined  to  the  punctured  parr. 

i.  Degener,  horn-pock,  or  cryftalline  pock  s  pimples 
imperfectly  fuppurating;  ichorous  or  horny,  and  femi- 
tranfparent. 

Now  as  to  the  treatment  of  fmall-pox.  Since  it  ap- 
pears very  evident,  that  the  danger  and  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
eruption  ;  which  is  again  much  connected  with  the  de- 
gree of  fever  that  accompanies  and  precedes  it ;  the  first 
indication  is,  to  moderate  the  eruptive  fever. 

In  the  cafe  of  inoculated  fmall-pox,  this  procefs  may  be 
commenced  in  the  interval  betwern  the  infertion  of  .the 
matter  and  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  that  it,  feveral 
days  previous  to  the  origin  of  the  fever ;  when,  by  a 
light  and  cooling  diet,  and  by  the  ufe  of  laxative  medi- 
cines if  the  habit  be  full,  the  body  may  be  brought  into 
a  left  inflammatory  ftate,  and  thus  rendered  lefs  fufcep- 
tible  of  violent  inflammatory  difeafe.  But,  in  the  cafual 
fmall-pox,  we  have  commonly  no  warning  of  the  malady, 
until  the  eruptive  fever  actually  commences;  nor,  when 
it  has  already  begun,  can  we  be  certain,  from  any  pecu- 
liar fymptoms,  that  it  is  any  thing  but  an  ordinary  fe- 
ver; unlefs  it  occurs  in  perfons  who,  not  having  pre- 
viously undergone  the  difeafe,  have  been  notoriously'  ex- 
pofed  to  the  snfection.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
our  inability  to  diftinguifti  the  fever  which  it  about  to 
uflser  in  the  fmall-pox  from  common  inflammatory  fever, 
is  of  no  moment;  fine*  the  fame  remediet  are  the  moft 
appropriate  in  both  cafes.  According  to  the  degree  of 
violence  with  which  the  fever  commences,  the  activity  of 
the  meafures  for  moderating  it  will  be  various.  If  the 
fymptoms  are  not  fevere,  the  patient  may  be  recommend- 
ed not  to  keep  hit  bed,  but  to  remain,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Sydenham,  in  a  cool  apartment,  having  ti  e 
benefit  of  cool  air;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  difcard  ani- 
mal food,  and  adopt  that  of  a  cooling  nature,  vegetable 
decoctions,  acidulous  fruits,  and  diluent  drinks,  such  as 
plain  cold  water,  lemonade,  whey,  &c.  All  his  drinks 
mould  be  given  cold ;  and  the  bowel*  (hould  be  freeiy 
opened  by  fome  cooling  purgative,  at  by  the  neutral 
(alts,  with  a  little  calomel.  If  thefemeafuret  are  adequate 
to  keep  down  the  fever,  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
eruption  appears  early,  and  in  fmall  numbers,  the  fafety 
of  the  patient  may  be  confidercd  as  afcertained  ;  and  no 
farther  treatment,  except  a  continuance  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic fyftem,  is  neceffary. 

Where  the  fever  comes  on,  however,  with  great  vio- 
lence, manifefled  by  a  quick  hard  pulfe,  intenfe  heat, 
and  thirst,  a  studied  countenance,  inflamed  eyes,  fevere 
head. ache,  quick  and  oppresTed  refpiration,  with  deli- 
rium, very  active  meafures  Ihould  be  immediately  adopt- 
ed, efpecially  in  plethoric  habits.  In  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription,  the  first  object  would  be  to  let  fome  blood,  the 
quantity  of  which  mult  be  determined  by  a  confederation 
of  the  violence  of  the  fyniptonu.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
cooling  plan  mult  be  adopted  to  the  fullest  extent  in  rc- 
fpect  to  the  apartment,  which  mould  be  freely  ventilated 
by  the  admifiion  of  the  external  air,  through  open  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  to  the  bed,  which  (hould  be  a 
mattrafs,  and  as  lightly  covered  as  the  feafon  and  the 
feelings  will  permit.  If  the  flcin  is  intenfeiy  hot  and  dry, 
much  benefit  will  beohtair.ed,  in  the  moil  expeditious 
manner,  by  fponging  the  furface  occafionally  with  cold 
w  ater,  or  ever,  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  atfulion.  An  active 
purgative  will  alio  contribute  to  relieve  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  fhould  be  fpeedily  administered,  and  repeated 
according  to  circumstances. 

If,  however,  thefe  falutary  meafures  have  been  omitted, 
or  have  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  a  numerous  »-up- 
tion.  efpecially  upon  the  face;  if  the  puftules  are  noc 
diltincl ;  and  particularly,  if,  on  the  fifth  day.  the  fever 
does  not  luffer  a  considerable  re  million  ;  the  difeafe  wilt 
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dill  require  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  will  Hill  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  avoid  heat  and  a  heating  regimen,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  admit  the  free  accefi  of  cool  air,  although  the 
more  active  application*  of  cold,  by  fponging  or  affufion 
with  water,  need  not  be  continued.  At  tbi*  period  of 
the  difeafe,  it  may  alfo  be  neceuary,  in  adult  and  pletho- 
ric fubjectt,  to  take  away  fome  blood.  ThU,  however, 
feldom  require*  to  be  repeated.  But  a  cooling  purgative 
fhould  be  adminiftered  and  repeated,  or  aided  by  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  laxative  clyfter*;  and  the  free  ule  of 
diluent  drinks  fhould  be  permitted. 

Opium,  which  ha*  been  very  much  ufed  in  final  I -pox, 
doet  harm  in  it*  early  stages.  In  the  later  periods  ot  the 
difeafe,  however,  when  the  febrile  excitement  it  low,  and 
much  irritation  i*  kept  up  by  the  hardening  crufts,  the 
moderate  ufe  of  opiates  i*  to  be  recommended. 

Toe  l'eco*iary  Jeter,  a*  it  i*  called,  occur*  about  the 
eleventh  dav,  upon  the  complete  fuppuration  of  the  puf- 
tule*,  or  at  leal)  when  thefe  are  perfectly  full  and  ft  retched 
to  their  utmoft  extent.  The  bowel*  fhould  be  treated  by 
gentle  purgative*  provided  no  diarrhoea  ha*  occurred. 
According  to  the  Aate  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  matter  in  the  eruption*,  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  other  fymptom*,  more  or  left  of  a  cordial  plan 
of  treatment  mult,  however,  be  combined  with  the  lax- 
ative*. Light  liquid  -  nourishment,  with  a  little  wine 
and  water  aa  drink,  thou  Id  be  frequently  adminiftered; 
and  an  infufion  of  cinchona,  with  the  mineral  acid*,  will 
be  given  with  advantage.  If  the  difeafe  put  on  a  more 
malignant  character,  with  petechia:  and  hemorrhage*,  the 
fame  treatment  rnuft  be  continued.  Under  this  cordial 
plan,  the  petechias  will  fometimes  difeppeari  the  empty 
veficle*  will  become  filled  with  matter  j  and  the  ichoroui 
fluid  of  other*  be  changed  into  white  thick  put;  the 
other  fvpptomt  of  courfe  improving  in  a  fimilar  degree. 

If  the  fever  become*  complicated  with  inflammation 
of  the  head,  cbeft,  bladder,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part, 
the  ufual  meafiiret  for  it*  removal  are  to  be  ufed.  To 
prevent  at  much  a*  poJCble  the  deformity  of  pitting, 
which  fucceed*  final  l-pox,  about  the  tenth  day  of  the 
difeafe  we  (hould  fpread  over  the  face  a  mafic  of  fine  old 
cambric,  thinly  fm eared  with  a  mild  liniment  cotnpofed 
of  oil,  fpermaceti,  and  a  little  wax.  Thit  malk  may  be 
renewed  three  or  four  time*  in  twenty-four  hour*,  and 
fometime*  oftener.  An  agreeable  and  refrefhing  cool- 
nefs  i*  felt  for  fome  time  after  each  application  ;  and,  the 
apices  of  the  puftulet  not  being  fuffered  to  dry  and 
harden,  pitting  it  prevented  in  a  great  meafure. 

Small-pox  very  rarely  attack*  the  fame  individual 
twice.  For  instances,  however,  fee  the  article  Small- 
pox. 

Genu*  IV.  Amthracia,  [from  att{a(,  a  hot  coal.]  Car- 
buncle, or  Plague-fore.  Generic  character* — Eruption 
of  tumour*  imperfectly  fuppurating,  with  indurated 
edge*,  and  for  the  moft  part  a  fordid  and  fanrout  core. 
There  are  two  fpeciea. 

i.  Anthracia  peftit,  (Lormui,  Greek  Authors)  Plague  i 
tumours  bubonou*,  carbunculate,  or  both  }  appearing 
at  an  uncertain  time  of  the  difeafe  »  fever  a  malignant 
typhus,  with  extreme  internal  heat  and  debility  ;  conta- 
gious. 

The  precife  fit  oat  ion  which  Pefti*  mould  occupy  in 
the  nofological  fcale  it  a  matter  about  which  author*  nave 
been  divided.  Dr.  Good  give*  it  a  place  among  the  ex- 
anthem*,  becaufe  **  the  fever  i*  fpecific,  like  that  of  all 
the  exantbem* ;  it  it  contagious,  like  that  of  moft  of 
them  ;  and,  although  capable  of  occurring  oftener  than 
once  in  a  man's  life,  we  have  the  concurrent  teftiraony 
of  all  the  writer*  who  have  been  eye-witnefles  of  it*  ef- 
fect*, that  it  render*  him  left  fufcrptibie  for  a  confidcrable 
period  afterward*.  The  eruption  of  buboes  or  carbun- 
cle* is  unqueftionably  a  pathognomonic  fymptom  i  the 
fluid  they  Yeerete  it  capable  of  producing  the  difeafe  by 
inoculation  j  for  the  moft  part,  the  earlier  they  make 
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their  appearance  the  better ;  and  it  it  the  opinion  of  M. 
Sotira,  and  moft  of  the  French  medical  flair  appointed 
to  the  Egyptian  expedition,  that,  provided  the  bubo 
freely  fuppu rates,  the  patient  receives  an  indemnity  for 
life.  It  i»  true,  indeed,  that  thefe  tumours  do  not  always 
appear  in  their  proper  or  perfect  character ;  for  fometime* 
the  patient  i*  deftroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  firftfymp- 
toms ;  and  in  other  inftances,  as  in  fmall-pox,  the  fpe- 
cific fever  pallet  through  it*  courfe  with  an  imperfect  or 
trivial  fructification  ;  but,  unlefs  there  be  an  actual  ger- 
mination, or  what  Sauvaget  calls  a  eonatut,  a  perfect  or 
an  imperfect  epantbefis,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to 
call  the  difeafe  a  plague,  and  can  only  regard  it  at  a 
fpeciet  or  variety  of  fynochui,  or  typhu*.  It  ha*  three 
varieties. 

<t.  P.  fruaifera .  the  difeafe  extending  to  about  the 
fourteenth  day  j  and  relieved  by  tbe  appearance  of  the 
eruption. 

p.  P.  infructifera :  eruption  imperfect  or  fuppreffed  ; 
transferred  to  fome  internal  organ ;  or  fuperfeded  exter- 
nally  by  ftigmata  and  vibices. 

y.  P.  ery thematica :  tbe  body  covered  over  with 
trail*  of  veucular  erythema,  producing  deep  faniou*  and 
gangrenous  ulcerations  as  it  fpread*,  often  to  the  lof*  of 
one  or  more  limbs. 

For  the  belt  defcription  of  tbi*  variety  of  Pefti*,  Dr. 
Good  refers  u*  to  tbe  page*  of  Thucydidet,  who  de- 
fer i  be  s  it  from  having  been  an  eye-witneft  of  its  ravages, 
and  a  fufferer  under  them;  or  to  thofe  of  Lucretius, 
who  has  copied  the  account  with  clofe  and  technical 
punctuality.  The  following  paflage  from  the  latter  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  this  remark.  V*  Her,  Nat,  lib.  vi. 
1151.   But  we  give  it  in  the  tranflation : 

Forth  pour'd  tbe  breath  moft  fetid  from  the  mouth, 

As  fleams  the  putrid  carcafe :  every  power 

Fail'd  through  the  foul,  the  body,  and  alike 

Lay  they  liquefcent  at  the  gates  of  death  : 

While  with  thefe  dread,  infuffcrable  ill*, 

A  reftleft  anguifh  join'd,  companion  clofe, 

And  fighs  commixt  with  groan*  ;  and  hiccough  deep, 

And  keen  convulfive  twitching*  ceafelef*  urg'd. 

Day  after  day,  o'er  every  tortur'd  limb, 

The  wearied  wretch  ftill  wearying  with  afiault. 

Yet  ne'er  too  hot  the  fyftem  couldft  thou  mark 

Outward*,  but  rather  tepid  to  the  touch  < 

Ting'd  ftill  with  purple  dye,  and  brandifh'd  o'er 

With  trails  of  cauftic  ulcers  like  tbe  blaze 

Strew'd  by  tbe  holy  fire.   But  alt  within 

Burn'd  to  tbe  bone :  tbe  bofora  heav'd  with  flame* 

Fierce  as  a  furnace,  nor  would  once  endure 

The  lighteft  vefl  thrown  loofely  o'er  tbe  limbs. 

Tbe  extraordinary  length  of  this  article,  and  tbe  va- 
rious and  affecting,  though  not  ftrictly  pathological,  de- 
tails which  the  hiftory  of  Plague  exhibits,  induces  us  to 
defer  our  account  of  the  malady  in  queftion  till  we  come 
to  the  article  Plaovb. 

1.  Anthracia  rubula,  the  yaws:  tumours  numerous 
and  fuccefCve;  gradually  increasing  from  fpeck*  to  the 
fize  of  a  rafpberry ;  one  at  length  growing  larger  than  the 
reft  1  core  a  fungou*  excrefcence ;  fever  flight  $  occurring 
only  once  during  life ;  contagious.  Two  diftinct  va- 
rieties. 

•.  R.  Guineenfis,  Guinea  yaw ,  attacking  infants  and 
young  perfons  chiefly  j  and  fubfiding  at  foon  as  the 
eruption  appears. 

0.  R.  Americana,  American  yawt  depafcent;  and 
deftroying  progreflively  both  mufclet  and  bones  i  efpe- 
cially  the  roafter-yaw,  which  is  called  mamanpm.  See 
Yaws. 

Order  IV.  Dysthetica,  [from  h/vQmv,  I  am  ilL] 
Cachexies.  "Morbid  ftate  of  blood  or  blood-veffeis 
alone  or  connected  with  a  morbid  ftate  of  other  fluids 
producing  a  difeafed  habit." 

♦  C  This 
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This  definition  of  Dr.  Good's  i*  extremely  vague.  It 
it  very  difficult,  however,  to  make  any  arrangement  of 
cachexie*  in  our  prefent  Hate  of  knowledge  without  ma- 
ny faults  i  but,  at  all  event*.  Tome  of  the  difeafes  already 
mentioned  might  be  referred  to  morbidity  of  the  blood- 
vefielt  ;  and  certainly  dropfy  hai  little  to  do  with  depra- 
vity of  the  blood  at  a  primary  caufe.  We  mull  confeft, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  Plethora,  Harmor- 
rhagiei,  Paffiva,  Cyrtofis,  Porphyra,  and  fome  others. 
We  have  already  ex  pre  (Ted  our  opinion  that  many  dif- 
eafet  are  referrible  to  morbidity  in  the  blood  i  and, after 
long  and  unwarrantable  difregard  of  this  important  fact, 
our  contemporaries  are  now  returning  to  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  blood  in  difeafe.  Their  labours 
have  hitherto  been  little  fuccefsful ;  and  indeed  fcarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ftated  with  certainty  as  to  the  Rate  of 
the  blood  in  the  majority  of  difeafes,  nor  in  any  of  them 
are  we  able  to  trace  thole  minute  changes  on  which  the- 
rapeutical agents  would  be  fafely  fet  in  action.  It  feems 
pretty  clear  that  all  material  changes  in  the  blood  muft 
be  a  work  of  time.  The  changes  which  a  fudden  altera- 
tion io  the  blood  would  induce  in  the  contractility  of  the 
vafcular  and  fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftems  would  be 
fuch,  that  death,  or  at  all  events  extreme  febrile  com- 
motion, muft  occur.  Moreover,  all  unnatural  matters 
in  the  blood  would,  under  fuch  circuuftances,  be  carried 
off  by  the  fecretionti  and  thus  the  fanguineous  fluid 
would  return  to  its  natural  condition.  Blood  being 
folely  derived  from  food  and  air,  it  is  to  thefe  agents  we 
muft  look  for  its  alterations.  As  the  former  can  operate 
only  by  producing  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  oxygenation 
in  the  blood,  and  as  cachectic  difeafes  are  not  extraor- 
dinarily manifeiled  in  (ituations  where  bad  air  is  prefent, 
we  fhould  probably  be  right  in  referring  cacbexis  to  the 
ill  effects  of  particular  food.  Indeed  deficiency  or  bad 
quality  of  food  and  drink  it  evidently  the  caufe  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cachectic  maladies,  and  a  ferious 
fource  of  aggravation  to  them  all.  In  the  natural  or 
healthy  ftate,  indeed,  we  have  very  clear  evidence,  that 
unhealthy  chyle  is  not  formed  in  confequence  of  one  or 
two  improper  meals;  but  when,  from  a  long- continued 
life  of  fubftancet  irritating  to  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
a  reftriction  to  one  particular  kind  of  food,  or  from  pre- 
vious difeafe  in  the  abforbent  or  affimulating  vefleli, 
blood  it  flowly  and  imperceptibly  produced  of  an  unna- 
tural quality,  we  fhould  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  cor- 
refponding  change  in  the  contractility  of  the  containing 
vefteis  ;  we  fhould  expect  alfo  to  find  the  fecretion  flowly 
deranged,  and,  as  the  difeafe  advanced,  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem  debilitated.  The  changes  which  the  blood  under- 
goes is  perhaps  very  various  in  different  difeafes ;  but 
we  know  little  of  them.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
in  all  cachectic  difeafes  (properly  fo  named),  the  change 
in  the  blood  diminifhes  the  contractile  power  of  the  fan- 
guineous fyftem.  Now,  it  having  been  proved  by  expe- 
riment, that  the  quantity  of  flbrine,  andconfequcntly  the 
degree  of  coagulation,  it  in  direct  ratio  to  toe  force  of 
the  arterial  contractions,  we  fhould  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  blood  containing  an  unufual  proportion  of  fe- 
rum,  and  more  flow  in  its  concretion,  tn  cachectic  dif- 
eafes, Cnce  in  them  fymptomt  of  arterial  debility  are  for 
the  rood  part  unequivocal.  It  is  only  in  this  view  of  the 
fubject  that  the  firft  genus  of  this  order,  viz.  Plethora, 
can  be  allowed  to  exift  ,  for,  from  what  bat  been  before 
ffatted  with  regard  to  the  dependanceof  the  blood-veffels 
on  the  nerves,  of  the  nerves  on  the  vefTels,  and  of  the 
vcffels  on  the  blood,  plethora,  exirting  while  thefe  par- 
ticular ftructures  retained  their  natural  propertiet,  muft 
inevitably  terminate  in  local  inflammation.  This  order 
contains  fifteen  genera. 

Genu*  I.  Pletkora,  [from  <rX*9»,  to  fill.]  Fulneft  of 
Generic  characters— Complexion  florid}  veins 
i  undue  fcnfc  of  heat  and  fulnefs 


of  the  head,  cheft,  or  other  internal  organ.   There  are 

two  very  diftinct  fpecies. 

i.  Plethora  entonica,  fanguine  plethora.  This  firft 
fpecies  is  rarely  feen  as  a  difeafe.  It  it  probably  a  fre- 
quent forerunner  of  all  the  fpecies  of  Pyrectica  and  Phlo- 
gotica,  but  exifts  in  various  degrees  in  different  habits, 
and  in  many  perfons  without  manifefting  fcarcely  any 
fymptomt  ofindifpofition.  The  change  ufually  obferved 
in  the  blood  it  an  increafe  of  coagulation,  and  in  the 


a.  Plethora  ai 
which  much  change  it 
Thit  change  confiftt  i 


it  a  difeafe  in 
in  the  ftate  of  blood. 
a  an  undue  proportion  of  feruro, 
and  a  deeper  hue  than  ordinary.  The  pulfe  is  full,  fre- 
quent, and  feeble  »  the  mental  actions  languid  t  dullnel* 
and  lownefs  of  fpiritt  being  often  met  with.  The  figure 
it  often  plump,  but  inexpreflive,  fucb  at  it  vulgarly  called 
dead  fat;  and  the  urine  coagulates  on  the  application  of 
beat. 

The  treatment  of  plethora  it  fufficiently  obviout.  The 
firft  fpeciet,  being  the  forerunner  of  inflammation  or  in- 
flammatory dropfy,  will  require  brifk  purging  and  bleed- 
ing, and  a  fpare  and  vegetable  diet.  In  the  fecond  fpe- 
ciet. the  fame  indication  of  reducing  the  bulk  of  the 
blood  it  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  but,  at  free  bleeding  dimi- 
nifhes rapidly  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  and  as  the  vital 
powers  are  evidently  in  a  very  low  ftate,  we  muft  proceed 
with  the  utraoft  caution  i  and,  contrary  to  what  is  prac- 
tifed  in  inflammations,  (where  our  object  it  to  diminifh 
the  exceffive  action  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  blood,)  we  fhould  in  ferous  plethora  bleed  very  fre- 
quently, but  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  An  altera- 
tion fhould  be  made  in  the  diet,  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cafes,  fhould  gradually  become  fparing.  The  treat- 
ment of  dyfpepfia  united  with  the  chronic  hepatitis  (dif- 
eafes ufually  combined  with  the  ferous  plethora)  fhould 
be  purfued,  and  the  kidneys  excited  by  meant  of  diure- 
tics. 

Plethora,  in  one  or  other  of  its  fpecies,  is  ufually 
found  at  an  alraoft-univerfal  fymptom  in  * 
and  dropfy. 


Genus  II.  Htmiyrrhagtii,  [from  blood,  and  ft*, 

to  flow.]  Hemorragei  flux  of  blood  from  an  organ  with- 
out external  violence.  There  are  three  fpeciet,  befidca 
varieties. 

i.  Hasmorragia  afliva,  aflive  hemorrhage t  accompa- 
nied with  increafed  vafcular  action  j  blood  florid  and  te- 
nacious. 

Active  hemorrhages  are  caufed  by  all  circumftancet 
capable  of  inducing  an  increafed  momentum  in  the  af- 
fected part,  or  in  the  fyftem  generally. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  caule  of  an  active  hae- 
morrhage is  the  rupture  of  a  blood-veflel,  where  the  blood 
flows  till,  by  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  broken 
artery,  or  a  coagulum,  it  it  mechanically  reftrained. 
Thit  retention  it  much  more  readily  effected  if  the  heart 
it  quiefcent. 

Active  hemorrhage!  we  muft  confider  at  febrile  dif- 
eafet  of  an  inflammatory  kind.  They  are  defined  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  Pyrexia,  with  an  effufion  of  blood  indepen- 
dent of  external  violence  ;  and  the  blood  drawn  having 
an  inflammatory  appearance.  Active  hemorrhages 
chiefly  occur  in  full  plethoric  habitt,  moft  frequently  in 
the  fpring  and  in  the  early  months  of  fummer.  Previous 
to  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the  difcharge,  fome  general 
fulneft  and  uneafineft  it  felt,  with  a  load  on  the  parts 
from  whence  the  hemorrhage  will  flow.  The  topical 
beat,  fwelling,  or  itching,  it  Tometimea  confiderable.  A 
fhort  rigor  which  follows  it  relieved  by  the  ufual  heat, 
and  the  hemorrhage  foon  comet  on  during  thit  hot  fit. 
After  fome  time  the  difcharge  and  the  fever  both  ceafe  ; 
but  every  fpontaneout  hemorrhage  baa  a  tendency  to  re- 
cur i  and,  if  thit  recurrence  ' 
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after  a  Stated  time,  a  habit  ii  formed  which  ii  with  diffi- 
culty overcome.  Thefe  very  marked  appearance*  do  not 
atwayt  occur;  but  trace*  of  fuch  fymptoroi  may  he  of- 
ten distinguished  even  in  the  raoft  debilitated  ftate*.  Thi* 
fpecie*  hat  fix  varietie*. 

a.  H.  a.  narium,  (Epiftaxi*  juniorum,  CulL)  Bleeding 
at  the  nofe.  In  thi*  variety  the  blood  i*  discharged 
from  the  noftrili,  ufually  preceded  by  a  pain  and  heavi- 
nefs  in  the  head,  flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in 
the  noftrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteriei,  and  a 
quickneSs  of  the  pulfe.  In  other  hemorrhage j,  a  coldnef* 
of  the  feet,  and  Shivering  over  the  whole  body,  together 
with  a  coftive  belly,  are  obferved  to  precede  the  attack. 
The  intenfity  of  the  head-affection  ii  often  very  great. 

$.  H.  a.  hatmoptyfis,  fpitting  of  blood.  In  tbi*  com- 
plaint, with  the  common  Symptom*  of  fever  and  in- 
creased arterial  action,  a  fluffing  of  the  cheek*  come* 
on,  attended  with  dyfpncea  and  pain  in  the  cbeft ;  a 
cough  follow*,  by  mean*  of  which  blood  is  copiously 
ejected. 

y.  H.  a.  haematemefi!,  vomiting  of  Mood.  In  thi*  va- 
riety, dark. coloured  clotted  blood  it  thrown  up  from  the 
ftomach,  ufually  mixed  with  much  phlegm.  The  dis- 
charge 1*  often  preceded  by  a  tenfive  pricking  pain  in 
the  ftomach,  or  the  left  bypochondrium  -,  and  almoSt  al- 
way*  attended  with  a  naufea,  anxiety  of  the  prascordia,  a 
compreSling  pain  on  the  fame  fide,  and  faintnef*. 

It  ic  of  much  confluence  to  afcertain  whether  the 
blood  come*  from  the  faucet,  the  nofe,  the  ftomach,  or 
the  long*.  If  from  the  faucet,  either  directly  or  dropping 
from  the  nofe,  it  it  inconfiderable  in  quantity,  and  not 
aln-ayt  attended  with  any  hawking  i  and,  though  thit  it 
Sometime*  the  cafe,  the  Symptom*  of  Haemorrhagia  na- 
rium, or  inspection  of  the  fauces,  will  affiSt  the  diftioc- 
tion.  Blood,  however,  Seldom  comet  from  the  faucet, 
but  in  paflive  hemorrhage.  When  a  discharge  of  blood 
it  from  the  ftoroacb,  it  it  brought  up  by  vomiting)  but 
patient*  can  feldom  distinguish  between  thefe  two  opera- 
tion!. In  general,  when  from  the  ftomach,  the  quantity 
discharged  si  onte  it  more  considerable  i  it  it  alio  mixed 
with  the  content*  oS  the  ftomach,  and  not  the  mucu*  of 
the  lungt  {  and  faintneft  and  naufea  have  generally  pre- 
ceded. The  pulmonary  blood  it  ufually  florid  5  that  of 
the  ftomach  of  a  darker  colour.  Complaints  of  the  lungt, 
preceding  the  difcharge,  will  (bow  that  a  doubtful  he- 
morrhage probably  proceeds  from  thofe  organ  1. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  hemorrhage!  it  very  Simple. 
The  action  of  the  heart  being  one  of  the  caufet  of  the 
hemorrhage,  ihit  it  if  poflible  to  be  restrained.  Blood 
(hould  be  taken  with  almoft  at  much  freedom  at  in  Em- 
preSma  1  i.  e.  if  the  pulSe  and  constitution  of  the  patient 
warrant  fuch  a  meafure.  We  have  Stated  that  it  it  ne- 
cefSary  to  take  blood  very  quickly  in  inflammation,  and 
thi*  it  (till  more  neceffary  in  active  hemorrhage  t  a  large 
orifice,  or  Sometime*  both  arms,  Should  be  opened  for  thit 
purpofe ;  for  it  it  not  fa  much  required  to  deplete  blood 
a*  to  exhauft  the  force  of  the  heart.  Tbit  being  done, 
if  the  hemorrhage  doet  not  (top,  the  next  Step  it  to  aS- 
tringetheextremitiesof  the  bleeding  veSfelt.  Thit  object 
it  affected  in  the  H.  narium  by  injections  of  Sulphate  of 
tine,  Sulphate  of  copper,  4cc.  in  baem  at  emeus  by  Solutions 
of  fulpbate  of  zinc,  but  in  very  moderate  doSes;  or  by  the 
Tinflura  Ferri  muriatit,  in  large  draughts  of  cold  water. 
The  fame  treatment  it  applicable  to  the  paroxySm  both 
of  haemoptyfii  and  that  of  himatemefis.  In  the  bleeding 
of  the  nofe,  the  auxiliary  meaSure  of  dafhing  cold  water 
over  the  face,  bead,  and  neck,  or  even  the  general  cold 
bath,  may  be  retorted  to.  We  may  remark,  that  the  af- 
fufion  of  cold  water  ha*  been  ufed  in  hsemoptyfis  j  but, 
for  obvious  reafons,  it  it  a  dangerous  expedient.  Plug- 
ging the  naSal  finuSes  with  lint  may  be  adopted  a*  a  der- 
nier refort  in  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nofe. 

The  above  remark*  apply  principally  to  the  treatment 
•f  a  Sudden  eruption  of  blood.   When  tbi*  i*  flopped. 


the  treatment  mould  be  conducted  Still  with  the  Same 
view  of  leSSening  the  momentum  of  the  blood  by  vene- 
section and  abstinent  diet.  We  Should  avoid  all  circum- 
stances capable  of  Stimulating  the  heart,  or  increasing  the 
impetus  of  blood  in  the  affected  organ.  Animal  food 
Should  therefore  be  withheld,  quietude  enjoined,  cool 
drinks  and  purgative*  administered.  In  haematemefi*, 
and  Still  more  in  Iuemoptyns,  digitalis  and  thefupcrace- 
tate  oS  lead  are  very  ufeSul  medicine*.  The  former  i* 
given  in  various  dofe*  (ufually  from  five  to  twenty 
drop*),  according  to  it*  effect* ;  and  the  latter  in  a  quan- 
tity varying  from  one  to  three  or  more  grain*.  The  Su- 
gar of  lead  is  ufually  combined  with  opium  ;  but  we  have 
found  it  more  fucceftful  when  given  alone.  The  fear* 
of  Some  practitioner*  a*  to  thi*  Substance  producing  colic 
Should  not  arreft  it*  exhibition,  it*  constipating  effects 
being  eafily  corrected  by  purgative*. 

*.  H.  a.  hematuria,  bloody  urine  1  evacuated  at  the 
urethra  ;  preceded  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder 
or  kidneys  ;  and  accompanied  with  faintneft. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  proceeding  from 
the  kidneys  or  ureter,  it  commonly  attended  with  an 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  and  fome  difficulty  of  making 
water,  the  urine  which  comes  away  firft  being  muddy 
and  high  coloured,  but  toward*  the  clofe  of  its  flowing 
becoming  transparent  and  of  a  natural  appearance. 
When  the  blood  proceeds  immediately  from  the  bladder, 
it  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  heat  and  pain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly.  The  voiding  of  bloody  urine 
is  always  attended  with  fome  danger,  particularly  when 
mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When  it  arife*  in  the 
courSe  of  any  malignant  difeaSe,  it  indicate*  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

When  the  difeaSe  occur*  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  blood,  and  purfue  the  general  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  opening  the  bowel*  occasionally  with 
caftor-oil,  &c.  When  owing  to  calculi  which  cannot  be 
removed,  we  muft  be  chiefly  content  with  palliative 
measures,  giving  alkalies  or  acids  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  urine  {  likewife  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
clyfters;  and  opium,  fomentations,  tec.  to  relieve  pain  ; 
uva  urfi  alfo  has  been  found  uSeful  under  thefe  circum- 
stances; but  more  decidedly  where  the  hemorrhage  is 
purely  paSfive  ;  in  which  caSe  alSo  Some  of  the  terebinthate 
remedies  may  be  cautiouSly  tried ;  and  means  of  Strength- 
ening the  conjtitution  muft  not  be  neglected. 

1.  H.  a.  uterina,  uterine  hemorrhage:  blood  discharged 
from  the  uterus;  with  a  SenSe  of  weight  in  the  loins,  and 
of  preSSure  upon  the  vagina.  See  Paramenia,  and  the  ar- 
ticle PaxtoritiOK,  vol.  xviii.  p.  706-0. 

f.  H.  a.  proftica,  (Hemorrhois,  Cull.)  blood  dischar- 
ged Srom  the  anus  Spontaneously ;  with  a  fenfe  of  weight 
and  pain  within  the  rectum ;  and  often  of  load  in  the 
head.   See  the  g^enm  Protltca,  p.  166. 

1.  Hzmorragia  paffiva,  paSTive  hemorrhage:  accom- 
panied with  general  laxity  or  debility  ;  and  weak  vaScu- 
lar  action  ;  blood  attenuate,  and  oS  a  Modena  red. 

P.nTive  heroorrbagei  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure 
than  the  active  Species  beSore  detailed.  Their  chief 
Symptom,  as  in  the  active  hemorrhages,  is  a  discharge  of 
blood,  which  however  is  faid  to  be  of  a  darker  colour, 
longer  in  coagulating,  and  the  coagolum  when  formed 
lefs  firm,  than  in  active  hemorrhages.  The  Symptom*  of 
fever  are  alfo  abfent ;  and,  above  all,  the  pulfe  is  Soft  and 
fmall.  The  paffive  hemorrhages  reSult  Sometimes  from 
ruptured  arteries ;  but  Sometime*  the  blood  is  actually 
Secreted.  They  are  not  necellarily  accompanied  with 
plethora,  but  they  are  So  very  generally.  They  are  al- 
ways connected  with  alteration  in  the  blood  ;  and  are 
consequently  never  met  with  except  in  old  perSont,  in 
dyfpcptics  or  debilitated  babitt,  or  in  thofe  who  have 
Suffered  from  bad  mode*  of  living.  The  fame  local  treat- 
ment it  neceffary  in  both  Specie* ;  but  bleeding,  So  im- 
portant in  the  firft,  it  of  no  avail  towardt  relieving  the 
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(anguine eruption  in  the  fecond.  Between  the  paroxyfms, 
however,  it  it  neceflary,  for  the  molt  part,  to  take  blood, 
and  that  frequently  |  but  in  fmall  quantities,  at  directed 
in  feroui  plethora.  The  dyfpeptic  treatment  mult  be  put 
in  force.  Very  great  benefit  is  alfo  derivable  from  coun. 
ter-irritants,  as  blisters,  Sec.  and,  except  in  hematuria, 
by  diuretics.  The  treatment  of  paflive  hemorrhage  em. 
braces  a  wider  field  of  dietetic  treatment  than  probably 
any  other  malady.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  lame  dif- 
eale  with  Porphyra,  affecting  however  another  ftructure. 
The  varieties  are  Similar  to  thofe  of  the  firft  Species ;  viz. 

a.  N.in  urn  :  discharged  from  the  noftrils  without  local 
heat  or  head-ache. 

0.  Hsemoptyfis  s  thrown  up  from  the  refpiratory  or- 
gan, ufually  with  coughing;  often  accompanied  with 
Scirrhous  or  calculous  affection:  countenance  pale  and 
emaciated. 

y.  Haematemefu  i  evacuated  from  the  alimentary  canal 
at  either  extremity  with  expuifive  effort,  naufea,  and 
fainl nefs;  but  without  tenfive  pain. 

1.  Hematuria  i  evacuated  at  the  urethra)  ufually  with 
faintnefs,  but  without  previous  pain. 

s.  Uterina  i  difebarge  from  the  menftrual  organ,  with 
a  fenfe  of  local  weaknefs. 

C  Proftica  :  difcharged  from  the  anus  fpontaneoufly, 
with  little  or  no  pain ,  ufually  with  varices  or  con^ef- 
tions  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins;  occasionally  producing 
a  habit.   See  Proctica  marifca,  p.  16I,  9. 

A  remarkable  history  is  contained  in  the  33d  volume 
of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  of  a  whole  family  who 
died  at  different  periods  from  hemorrhage  fupervening  to 
trifling  wounds  or  fcratches.  But,  as  the  relator  made  no 
further  remarks  as  to  the  constitution  or  Symptoms  of 
the  patients,  we  know  not  whether  thefe  were  cafes  of 
active  or  paflive  hemorrhage.  We  Should  be  inclined  to 
fuppofe  the  latter. 

3.  Haemorragia  vicaria,  vicarious  hemorrhage  1  cate- 
nated with  a  morbid  or  fupprefled  action  of  fume  other 
organ  ;  the  outlet  being  usually  the  noftrils,  trachea, 
vagina,  or  reftum  s  at  times  the  urethra.  This  fpeciet 
has  the  fame  fymptoms  and  treatment  as  idiopathic  he- 
morrhage.   It  may  be  active  or  paflive. 

Genus  III.  Staraj'mu*,  (from  to  grow  lean.] 

Emaciation  of  the  entire  body.    It  nas  three  Species. 

Emaciation  is  a  Symptom  of  many  complaints,  and  one 
which  often  Serves  us  to  distinguish  idiopathic  from 
nervous  or  irritative  difeafes :  it  being  ufually  found, 
that,  while  in  the  latter  this  is  often  abfent,  in  molt 
chronic  inflammations  or  degeneration  of  internal  Struc- 
tures, early  emaciation  is  met  with.  A  maraSmus  from 
mere  exhauftion,  a  very  unimportant  difeafe,  differs 
from  that  which  depends  on  vifceral  diforder  in  the 
greater  ti&htttefi  of  the  (kin  which  the  latter  exhibits, 
while  in  the  former  its  texture  is  loofc  and  natural. 

1.  MaraSmus  atrophia,  atrophy :  complexion  pale, 
often  fqualid  ;  Skin  dry  and  wrinkled;  muSclcs  Shrunk 
and  inelaStic  1  little  or  no  fever.   Three  fpecies. 

•.  A.  inanitorum »  the  craGs  of  the  blood  vitiated  by 
exceflive  evacuations;  as  Saliva,  fweat,  milk,  intestinal 
fecretion,  or  blood  itfelf. 

0.  A.  fatnelicorum  :  the  craiis  of  the  blood  vitiated 
by  the  ufe  of  food  deficient  in  quantity,  and  innutritious 
in  quality. 

y.  A.  debilium  1  the  craiis  of  the  blood  vitiated  by 
infirm  action  of  the  digcttive  faculty  ;  as  in  puny  infants, 
and  feeble  age. 

The  firft  and  fecond  varieties  are  cured  by  the  gradual 
exhibition  of  natural  food  i  the  third  by  the  treatment 
for  Dt(fep/ta,  which  fee. 

a.  MaraSmus  tabes,  decline  1  general  languor;  hectic 
fever;  for  the  molt  part  depreficd  Spirits.    Four  varieties. 

a.  T.  purulcnta :  the  blood  vitiated  by  absorption  of 
pus  from  an  external  or  internal  ulcer,  or  a  vomica. 

That  hectic  fever  is  a  common  attendant  on  the  forma- 
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tion  of  put  i*  unquestionable;  but  whether  this  a  riles 
from  absorption  is  doubtful.  Indeed  it  has  rather  Seemed 
to  us  to  be  the  particular  irritation  going  on  in  the  fup- 
purating  part  which  difturbs,  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  System,  the  general  health.  If  this  were  an  ad- 
mitted explanation,  it  would  aUo  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that 
the  beneficial  effect  of  bark  was  owing  to  the  opposite 
impreflion  it  induced  on  the  fyflem. 

0.  T.  ftruniofa,  (T.  fcrophulofa,  Cull.)  Blood  vitiated 
by  a  fcrofulout  taint ;  and,  for  the  molt  part,  conneded 
with  a  fcrofulout  affection  of  fome  organ  or  other.  See 
Struma  me  Sent  erica. 

y.  T.  dorfalis  1  vitiated  by  excefs  in  libidinous  indul- 
gences. Accompanied  with  pain  in  the  back  and  loins ; 
fallow,  dejected  vifnge  ;  heavinefs  of  the  bead  .  fyrigmus; 
Acepleflnefs;  horror  of  mind;  extreme  genital  debility. 

We  believe  this  dreadful  malady  is  not  to  be  alleviated 
by  any  but  moral  treatment. 

1.  T.  venenata  :  the  blood  vitiated  by  an  introduction 
of  fome  poifonous  or  other  deleterious  material  into  the 
fyflem;  often  from  the  injudicious  ufe  of  quicksilver; 
perhaps,  at  timet,  from  fmall  portions  of  arfenic. 

a.  MaraSmus  phthilis,  consumption.  To  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  caufesand  cureof  confumption,  may  justly  be 
contidercd  the  highest  point  of  ambition  to  the  English  pa- 
thologift.  For,  whether  we  conSider  the  extraordinary  in* 
roads  it  makes  on  the  population  of  this  country  in  general, 
the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  often  the  mental  endowments, 
of  its  victims;  or,  lastly,  the  opprobium  its  fatality  cafts 
upon  ourprofeflion ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  object  of  the  in- 
tenfeft  ftudy  and  contemplation.  Much  has  been  written 
on  confumption  by  English  writers  ,  the  whole  materia 
medica  has  been  ransacked  for  fpecifict  againft  it ;  yet 
very  little  has  been  done.  It  feems  to  us,  that  the  pa- 
thology of  thisdifoafe  bat  not  been  ftudied  with  the  accu- 
racy that  has  been  lately  applied  to  almost  all  others. 
This  want  of  a  theoretical  view  of  phthilis  does  not  in. 
deed  arife  from  the  deficiency  of  high  ratiocinativt 
powers  in  the  writer*  of  our  tune.  It  is  that  we  want 
actual  data  on  which  to  found  our  reafoning.  We  want 
a  few  established  facts  for  our  premifes.  Moft  men  can 
reafon  accurately  on  allowed  premifes ;  but  in  phthifis 
the  premises  are  fo  far  from  being  allowed  or  fettled,  that 
there  is  much  reafon  to  believe  that  grofs  errors  are  to  be 
found  in  thofe  moft  commonly  received.  To  trace  the 
operation  of  air  on  the  lungs,  as  far  at  its  temperature, 
its  weight,  its  humidity,  its  foreign  mixtures,  and  its 
electrical  properties,  are  concerned,  is  a  talk  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  labours  of  many. 
And,  though  numerous  defultory  obfervations  have 
been  made  on  thefe  points,  yet,  not  being  made  with  the 
Specific  object  of  tracing  the  cauSe  of  consumption,  but 
being  generally  confined  to  one  only  of  thefe  particular*, 
our  information  is  very  confined.  Advancing  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  caufes  of  phthifis,  the  abfence 
of  Symptom*,  and  the  unfrequency  of  deaths  at  an  early 
Stage  of  this  difeafe,  have  prevented  the  medical  obferver 
from  accurately  tracing  the  formation  of  the  confumptive 
disorganization  to  it*  firft  Source,  and  through  it*  Sepa- 
rate Stages. 

But,  if  thefe  investigation*,  conducted  with  Somewhat 
of  a  pbilofopbic  fpirit,  have  failed,  what  have  we  to  ex- 
pect from  the  mere  experimenter,  who,  throwing  afide 
the  laborious  toil  of  comparing  the  climate  and  Situation 
of  distant  countriet  with  the  mortality  of  phthilis,  or  the 
ftill  more  difagreeable  office  of  numerout  and  minute 
distentions,  hat  been  employed  merely  in  practising  on 
human  life  by  potent  drugt,  in  the  vain  hope  of  disco- 
vering a  Specific?  We  will  venture  to  predict  that  it  i* 
not  from  thit  tribe  of  pathologists  that  confumption  will 
meet  with  a  cure.  Yet  how  many  boa  fled  Specifics  have 
been  falhionable  for  a  time,  to  fall  into  merited  oblivion  I 
In  this  fpecies  Dr.  Good  reckons  three  varieties. 

a.  Pht.  catarrhalis,  catarrhal  confumption  s  cough  fre- 
quent and  violent ;  copious  excretion  of  a  thin,  offensive, 

purulent. 
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purulent,  mucus;  general  forenefs  of  the  cbeft,  with 
tranfitory  pains  (hiftine  from  fide  to  fide.  Chiefly  pro- 
duced by  catching  cold,  or  the  neglect  of  a  common  ca- 


$.  Pht.  apoftematofa,  apnftematout  confumption ! 
cough  fevere  but  dry ;  fixed,  obtul'c,  circumfcribed,  pain 
in  the  chelt,  fomctimespulfatory  i  difficult  dccumbiture 
on  one  fide »  at  length  hidden  and  copiout  difcharge  of 
purulent  matter,  occafionally  threatening  fuffocation  ;  the 
other fyraptoms  temporarily  ,'ra rely  permanently,  relieved. 
Chiefly  the  refult  of  repeated  bsemoptyfi*. 

y.  Pbt.  tuberculofa,  tuberculous  confumption  :  cough 
Jhort  and  tickling  ;  excretion  of  a  watery  whey-like  Sa- 
nies, fome times  tinged  with  blood;  pain  in  the  cheft 
(light  j  habitual  elevation  of  fpirits.  Ufually  the  refult 
ofa  fcrofulous  diathefis. 

We  cannot,  however,  minutely  follow  the  above  divi- 
sion of  confumption,  becaufe,  in  common  with  many 
other  divifions,  they  are  becoming  generally  abandoned 
in  confequenceof  the  advance  of  pathological  knowledge. 
It  null  be  granted  that  catarrh  is  often  accompanied  by 
tubercles,  and  that  thefe  formations  often  precede  apol- 
tema ;  but  the  peculiar  Symptoms  and  the  fatality  of 
phthifis  belongonly  to  the  third  variety  ;  t lie  two  former 
varieties  being  considered  as  fevere  forms  of  Bronchitis, 
or  Apoftema  vomica,  which  fee.  The  word  PhthiStv  is 
therefore  reftrifted  in  this  treatife  to  thofc  disorganiza- 
tions of  the  lungs  known  by  the  r.ame  of  tubtrelet,  and 
to  the  Subsequent  alteration  in  ftruaure  thefe  tubercles 
undergo.  The  only  diftinition  that  can  be  made  out,  as 
far  as  we  conceive,  will  depend  on  whether  the  patient  be 
ftrumous  or  nor. 

Now,  as  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
this  is  a  point  little  known.  We  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  notice,  that  two  explanations  had  been  afforded 
of  the  appearance  of  tubercles  ;  that  one  theory  affirmed 
them  to  be  organizations  of  lymph  previoufly  effufed  by 
an  inflammatory  procefs  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  fome 
referred  the  production  of  tubercles  to  an  undefined  dif- 
eafcin  the  abforbent  fyftem;  and,  as  a  coincident  opinion, 
that  the  firft  germ  of  the  tubercle  was  an  hydatid.  We 
arc  not  prepared  to  decide  between  the  oppofite  parties ; 
hut  we  incline  to  fuppofe  that  tubercles  may  originate  in 
both  ways.  And  firft,  of  the  formation  of  tubercles 
from  inflammation,  we  conceive  fome  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  viewing  their  remote  cauScs.  Variable  weather, 
inorecfpecially  if  in  a  cold  and  humid  climate,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  the  due  afiion  of  the  whole  of  the  cu- 
taneous veflels;  confequently  internal  circulation  is  in- 
creased. This  incrcafc  in  the  circulatory  fluids  is  parti- 
cularly felt  in  the  lungs.  This  fad  is  evident  to  every 
one  i  tor  the  mod  common  obferver  has  not  failed  to  no- 
tice the  extreme  feeling  of  diftention  in  the  lungs  which 
follows  the  application  of  cold  to  the  furfaceof  the  body. 
Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  plethora  can  be  induced  in 
the  lungs  by  cold  and  moifture  applied  to  the  (kin  ;  if  it 
be  admitted  alfo,  that  confumption  is  molt  prevalent  in 
tbofe  Situations  where,  from  the  degree  of  cold  and  moif- 
ture, or  from  their  variability,  thefe  conditions  can  aft 
moft  forcibly  on  the  fkin  ;  then,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
impediments  the  cutaneous  increaf'es  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and  that  plethora  is  the  chief  condition  of  in- 
flamed parts,  we  cannot  befitate  to  afcribe  the  production 
of  tubercles  to  an  inflammatory  origin  in  fome  cafes. 
Further  proof  of  their  origin  in  this  lource  might  be  ad- 
duced from  the  frequency  of  phthifn  after  the  pneu- 
monia. 

With  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  the  tubercles  in  difeafed 
fcbforbcnts,  this,  though  capable  of  lefs  direct  proof,  is 
fiill  probable.  It  reft*  greatly  on  the  fuppofed  locality  of 
Scrofula,  the  latter  dilcafe  being  ufually  confidcred  an 
affection  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  ;  and,  as  fcrofula  and 
phthifis  are  frequently  complicated,  as  in  fcrofulous  pa- 
tients tubercles  even  in  other  vifcera  arc  the  moft  com- 
mon degenerations,  the  origin  of  phthifis  being  the  fame 
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as  fcrofula  has  been  juftly  contended  for.  It  refts  alfo 
on  the  grounds,  that  many  people  expofed  to  the  vicif- 
Situdes  of  climate,  and  who  are  Subject  to  frequent  pneu- 
monites  and  catarrhs  after  fever,  enjoy  nevertheless  im- 
munity from  confumption.  Moreover,  tubercles  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  foetus.  Indeed  fo  evident 
is  the  faft  that  phthifis  and  ft  rums  are  often  the  fame  dif. 
eafes,  that  we  believe  it  has  never  been  difputed.  The 
only  queftion  to  be  decided,  is  whether  chronic  pneumo- 
nitis will  not  end  in  phthifis,  even  in  conllitutions  not 
ftrunious.  The  very  general  Suffering  of  the  French 
army  in  Holland,  and  the  teftimony  of  Brouffik,  who 
fays  that  all  the  tuberculous  cafes  he  diffected  there 
were  preceded  by  catarrh  or  pneumonia,  go  to  prove  the 
affirmation. 

Leaving,  however,  thefe  Speculations,  on  which  we  can* 
not  throw  So  much  light  as  we  wifli,  we  proceed  to  con. 
lider  thefe  tubercles  when  formed,  their  progreSs,  and  ac- 
companying fymptoms. 

I.aennec,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "Mediate  Aufcul- 
tation,"  Rates  that  the  earliell  ftage  of  tubercles  he  has 
met  with  is  when  they  form  fmall  femi-tranfparent  grains 
of  a  grey  hue,  but  Sometimes  diaphanous  and  almoft  co- 
lourlcSs.  Their  Size,  in  the  firft  inftance,  varies  from 
that  of  a  millet  to  that  of  a  hemp-Seed  ;  they  at  length 
become  larger,  opake  or  yellowifti,  at  firit  in  the  centre, 
and  Succeflively  throughout  their  extent.  Thofc  moft 
adjacent  unite  as  they  devclope  themfelvet.and  form  then 
more  or  lefs  voluminous  maffes,  of  a  pale  ycllowifti  co- 
lour, opake,  and  of  a  denfity  (imilar  to  that  of  the  hardeft 
fort  of  cheefe  :  they  are  then  termed  ervtle  tuUrctn.  It 
is  ordinarily  towards  this  epoch  of  the  difeafe,  that  the 
tiffue  of  the  lungs,  hitherto  healthy,  begins  to  become 
hard,  grcyilh,  and  femi-tranfparent,  around  the  tuber- 
cles, from  a  new  production  of  tuberculous  matter  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  its  formation,  which  infiltrates  the  pul- 
monary ilructure:  the  latter  is  fometimes  found  without 
tubercles.  The  pulmonary  tiffue,  thus  engorged,  is  denle, 
humid,  and  wholly  impenetrable  to  the  air.  Numerous 
Smaller  opake  yellow  Spots  then  become  diSperfed  in  it, 
and  at  length  ex'end  throughout  it. 

In  whatever  way  tubercles  are  formed,  they  terminate, 
after  a  period  of  various  duration,  by  becoming  Soft,  and 
at  length  liquid.  This  fattening  begins  in  the  centre  of 
each  in  a  ft,  and  gradually  extends  to  the  circumference. 
Tuberculous  matter  at  this  ftage  is  in  two  different 
ftates :  it  either  refembles  a  thick  inodorous  pus  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour  than  the  tubercles,  or  it  is  Sepa- 
rated in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  very  liquid,  more  or 
lefs  tranfparent  or  colourlefs,  unlefs  it  be  tinctured  by 
blood;  the  other  opake,  and  of  the  confidence  of  Soft 
and  friable  cheefe.  The  latter,  M.  Laenncc  fays,  is  par- 
ticularly found  in  fcrofulous  Subjects.  When  the  tuber- 
culous  matter  is  completely  Softened,  it  opens  a  paffage 
into  fome  one  of  the  adjacent  bronchial  tubes  ;  this  open- 
ing  is  Smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  left  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  and  remains  fiftuloiu. 
Many  excavations  of  the  above  kind  generally  co-exift  t 
and  cavities  fucceflively  formed  often  open  into  each 
other,  forming  anfractuous  excavations  of  various  forms 
and  extent.  Bands  or  columns  of  condenfed  pulmonary 
tiffue,  oSten  infiltrated  alSo  by  tuberculous  matter,  fre- 
quently traverfe  thefe  excavations.  Baylehas  dated  that 
thefe  bands  were  traverfed  by  blood-velTels  j  but  M. 
Laennec  has  hardly  ever  found  a  veffel  of  any_  confukr- 
abte  fize  in  them.  The  veft'els  naturallv  exifting  in  the 
pulmonary  ftructureare  obliterated  in  thofc  band;.  The 
tuberculous  matter,  on  being  developed,  prefles  afi-.!e  the 
proper  ftructure  of  the  lungs,  and  its  blood-veftcls  are 
found  often  very  large  in  fize,  winding  about  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  cavities  foon  afterthc  Softening  of  the  tubercu- 
lous matter,  and  forming  even  part  ol  thofc  parietrs. 
Thefe  veflels  are  ordinarily  flattened  ;  they  are  rarely  ob- 
literated ;  but  thole  of  their  ramifications  which  are  di- 
rected towards  the  excavation  or  towards  the  tuberculous 
4  D  nvlles, 
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mafles,  are  evidently  fo ;  and  liquids  injefted  into  thofe 
veflels  w  ill  not  paf*  into  the  cavities,  as  Dr.  Baillie  long 
fincc  obferved. 

The  ramifications  of  the  bronchise  appear  to  be  rather 
enveloped  in,  than  pre  fled  afide  by,  tuberculous  matter; 
and  the  compreliion  excited  on  thcru,  apparently,  prompt- 
ly deflrovs  them,  for  they  can  hardly  ever  be  diftinguifhed 
in  the  tuberculous  mafles;  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fiifd 
an  excavation,  however  fin.ill,  in  which  one  or  more 
bronchial  tubes  of  different  diameters  do  not  open,  and 
in  a  direction  which  makes  it  evident  that  thofe  tubes 
were  originally  extended  through  the  tuberculous  mu- 
ter. The  parietesof  thofe  excavations,  in  proportion  as 
they  arc  formed,  become  lined  with  a  fort  of  thin,  finooth, 
fol  t,  and  almolt  friable,  falfe  membrane,  of  nearly  an  opake 
white  hue,  and  which  is  eafily  removed  by  (craping  it 
with  a  fcalpel.  Sometimes  a  finer  membrane  of  the  fame 
kind  is  formed  in  (pots  on  the  (ides  of  the  cavities  j  or 
fuch  a  membrane  will  exift  beneath  the  former,  but  not 
adherent  to  if,  and  which  is  attached  more  intimately 
than  the  former  to  the  texture  which  it  lines.  It  feems 
to  be  the  firft  degree  of  development  of  the  former. 
Sometimes  neither  of  thefe  membranes  is  prefent,  and 
the  fides  of  the  excavations  are  formed  by  the  pulmonary 
texture,  ordinarily  hard,  red,  and  infiltrated  by  tuber- 
culous matter,  in  different  degrees  of  development. 

From  this  falfe  membrane,  as  well  as  from  the  bron- 
chial lining,  (a  very  large  portion  of  which  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  fame  action,)  pus  is  fecreted.  At  times 
alio  blood  is  poured  forth,  giving  rife  to  the  fanguineous 
sputa  fo  common  in  the  latter  ft.iges  of  confumption. 

If  the  difcafe  now  remain  (lationary,  there  is  deve- 
loped, here  and  there,  beneath  this  falfe  membrane,  flakes 
ot  grcyifh-white  and  femi-diapbanous  matter,  of  a  tex- 
ture analogous  to  cartilage,  but  a  tittle  fofter,  and  which 
adheres  intimately  to  the  pulmonary  tiffue.  Thcfe 
flakes  at  length  increafe  fo  as  to  unite,  completely  line 
the  ulcerous  excavation,  and  terminate,  as  by  continuity 
of  fubflance,  in  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  which  open  into  thofe  cavities.  Sometimes  this 
cartilaginous  fubflance  is  of  a  light-red  colour,  appa- 
rently from  a  development  of  very  fine  blood-veflels ; 
iometimes  this  formation  is  as  ancient  as  the  tubercles 
themldvcs,  an  affeclion  which  conflitutes  the cntfjlri  tt- 
Itrclc.  It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  furrounding  ftruclure 
of  the  lungs,  but  the  tubercles  it  envelopes  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  although  alio  firmly  adherent  ;  and  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  cyft  is  then  found  finooth  and  po- 
liced, although  unequal  in  its  furface. 

In  cafes  of  recovery,  the  above  cartilaginous  cyft, 
forming  a  communication  with  the  bronchial  air-cells, 
a:.d  lined  with  the  polifhed  membrane  before  mentioned, 
which  has  the  fame  character  as  raucous  membrane  in 
general,  becomes  no  longer  a  fource  of  irritation,  and,  the 
unnatural  cavity  alone  remaining,  the  confumption  is 
arrtfled.  A  (till  more  perfeft  cure  it  elfecled  if  the  car- 
tilaginous cyfls  cicatrize  in  confequencc  of  an  approxi- 
mation ot  their  fides. 

By  the  above-mentioned  procefles,  then,  phtbifis  is 
fomeiimes  cured.  In  almoft  all  cafes,  however,  other 
terminations  enfue.  The  tubercles  coalefce,  and  form 
enlarged  tubica;  and  then  preffure  on  the  bronchia;  ex- 
cites a  I  eve  re  bronchitis,  which  terminates  in  death,  or, 
if  life  be  more  prolonged,  the  cyfts  degenerate  into  foul 
ulcerations. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  procefs  of  pulmonary  tu- 
bercles :  Firflly,  diaphanous  miliary  granulations  ;  fe- 
condly,  grey  tubercles,  more  voluminous,  and  yellow 
and  opake  in  the  centre;  thirdly,  tubercles  entirely  opake, 
but  flill  of  firm  confidence  ;  fourthly,  foftened  tubercles, 
efpecUlly  in  the  centre;  fifthly,  excavations,  more  or 
lefs  completely  empty  ;  fixthly,  the  excavations  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  their  external  covering  formed 
of  cartilir.e;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ulcerous  cavity 
iccrcting  pus  and  blood  ;  laftly,  the  cartilage  cicatrized, 
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or,  fatally  and  more  generally,  the  fubflance  of  the  lungs 
deftroyeo.  It  is  to  be  remarked  alfo,  that,  a*  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  tubercular  cyft  in  the  lungs  fome- 
timet  contains  varieties  of  morbid  matter,  as  a  medul- 
lary or  ccrcbriform  matter,  a  melanofe  or  black  matter,  a 
cancerous  matter,  &c.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  tiiefe  are 
hopelefs  cafes,  and  rood  diftinguifhable  from  each  other, 
or  from  fimple  tubercles,  during  the  life  of  the  fufferer. 
They  are  fortunately  rare. 

Our  talk  is  now  to  trace  the  fymptomt  which  accom- 
pany the  above-mentioned  morbid  changes.  We  have  no 
fear  of  being  contradicted  when  we  fay,  that,  notwith- 
*  Handing  all  that  has  been  written  on  phthiiis,  the  early 
fyraptoms  of  the  tubercular  formations  have  never  been 
correctly  defcribed.  This  has  arifen  partly  from  the  con- 
t'ufion,  of  terms  i  for,  till  lately,  molt  authors  have  treated 
of  chronic  catarrh,  apoflema,  vomica,  and  other  infidi- 
ous  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  under  the  title  of  confumption ; 
while,  in  more  recent  accounts,  the  fame  deficiency  (till 
exilts  from  the  paucity  of  examples  the  phyfuian  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnefling.  Not  indeed  that  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  phthifical  patients,  but  becaufe  the  abl'ence  of 
pain  or  uncafy  fenfation  prevents  them  from  applying  to 
medical  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe. 

From  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect  by  perfonal 
observation  and  from  contemporary  authors,  we  conceive, 
that  a  remarkable  pallor  of  the  (kin,  a  diminution  of 
perfpiration,  and  a  removal  of  all  thofe  trifling  cutaneout 
roughnefl'es  or  defxdations  from  which  fcarcely  any  one 
is  entirely  free,  are  among  the  earlieft.  ligns  of  confump- 
tion. To  thefe  alfo  is  added  a  feeling  ol  tightness  in  the 
cheft  on  unufual  exertion,  as  running  or  the  like.  Some- 
times this  tight nefs  is  abfolutcly  a  pain  (  fometimesit  isab- 
fent,  and  a  mere  quickneft  of  breathing  follows  (light  ex- 
ertions. A  peculiar  placidity  of  manner  is  umally  obferved 
in  patients  at  this  period,  and  fomewhatof  fulnefs  in  the 
face.  The  nextfymptom  is  a  cough,  which  feems  to  the  pa- 
tient to  arife  from  irritation  in  the  glottis,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  accidental  prefence  of  a  hufk  of  corn,  or 
other  dry  fubflance.  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
cf  an  hulky  or  tickling  cough.  This,  which  is  ufually 
worfe  towards  night,  is  not  however  always  prefent. 
Thefe  fugacious  fymptomt  are  of  courfe  little  to  be  de- 
pended on,  fincc  they  are  met  with  in  trifling  gaftric  irri- 
tations ;  but  they  may  ferve  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
acceffmn  of  phthifis  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  been  done. 

The  fufpicion  that  thefe  fymptoms  denote  phthifis  will 
be  confirmed,  if  hereditary  predifpolltion,  or  if  external 
fymptoms  of  ftruma,  (hould  alfo  be  prefent.  The  above- 
mentioned  appearances  do  not  always  produce  more  formi- 
dable fymptoms.  They  do  fo,  however,  in  fo  large  a  pro- 
portion of  cafes,  that  the  following  defcription  may  jollly 
be  called  the  feeond  Jligt.  We  believe  that  when  it  is 
the  firft  ftage,  or,  to  (peak  more  plainly,  when  phthifis  i* 
fuddenly  inanifefted,  and  is  rapid  in  its  courfe,  a  chro- 
nic pneumonitis  is  always  very  evident,  pain  and  fever 
being  for  the  mod  part  met  with. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  affeclion,  the  pallor  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  interrupted  by  partial  flufhing  of  the  cheek. 
This  is  attended  with  a  fenfation  of  burning  beat  in  the 
part  flulhed  :  it  is  not  confined  to  the  cheek  ;  a  fenfe  of 
burning  and  red  nefs  being  often  feen  and  felt  round  the 
palms  of  the  hands  or  foles  of  the  feet.  The  pulfe  be- 
comes frequent;  a  difficulty  of  lying  on  one  fide  comet 
on,  attended  with  pain  in  fome  particular  parts  of  the 
cheft,  which  is  increafed  by  fudden  changes  of  pofition. 
One  portion  is  generally  preferred  during  the  whole  dif- 
eafe. The  irritation  being  now  communicated  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia:,  or  the  irritability 
of  that  membrane  being  now  fofar  increafed  that  flight 
variations  of  temperature  affeft  it  with  inflammation,  the 
cough,  before  dry,  becomes  attended  with  copious  expec- 
toration. The  refpiration  is  quick  and  eafily  accelerated, 
and  the  noftrili  are  forcibly  moved  by  it.   At  this  dif- 
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eafe  advance*  another  grade,  and  at  the  tubercles  begin 
to  (often  and  ulcerate,  thefe  fymptoms  become  more 
marked  ;  hectic  fever  is  more  manifeft,  and  fuffers  even- 
ing exacerbations.  Sweats  general  or  partial,  but  always 
debilitating,  break  out  ;  the  blood  becomes  more  highly 
oxygenated,  either  in  confcquence  of  its  more  rapid 
circulation  through  the  pulmonary  organs,  or  from  its 
more  extenfive  and  clofe  application  to  the  air  through 
the  medium  of  the  ulcerated  cavities.  Hence  the  pbthifi- 
cal  patient  acquires,  to  a  great  extent,  the  high  roman- 
tic and  imaginative  fpirit  which  has  been  fo  often  re- 
marked to  attend  the  pafTagc  o*er  lofty  mountains,  liga- 
tions in  which  the  air  is  extraordinarily  rarefied.  Hence 
the  never-dying  hope,  thcabfence  of  alt  that  defponding 
queruloufnefs  which  excites  our  pity,  not  unminglcd 
with  contempt,  in  viewing  the  victim  of  hypochondriac 
malady.  It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  amicability, 
fercnity,  and  gaiety  of  temper,  of  the  confumptive  pa. 
tient,  is  rather  the  refult  of  the  temperament  that  dif- 
pofes  to  phthifis  than  of  the  phthifis  it  (elf;  but  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  practitioners  who  have  not  obferved 
that  the  very  firft  approaches  of  confumption  are  marked 
by  much  lcfs  hopcfulnefs  than  the  latter  (lages  ;  and, 
even  at  times  when  the  conftitutional  diftnrbance  fulfers 
an  exacerbation,  the  fpirit*  are  higher  than  ufu.il. 

To  proceed  with  this  picture.  Cafes  of  recovery  are  too 
rare  to  allow  us  much  to  fay  as  to  the  appearances  of 
amendment.  We  need  hardly  caution  the  practitioner 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the  cheerfulnefs  of  the  patient, 
and  by  the  oceafional  abfence  of  all  ill  feeling  which 
foraetimes  lafts  for  a  day  or  fo.  The  fymptoms  which 
foretel  the  fatal  termination  of  the  malady  are  well  known. 
All  the  fymptoms  arc  diftreflingly  increafed:  the  quick 
pulfe,  the  evening  exacerbations,  the  colliquative  fwcats, 
the  glofly  eye,^  the  hurried  and  difficult  refpiration,  the 
dittendrd  noftrils,  and  the  general  emaciation,  are  all  mod 
ftrongly  manifefted.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  diarrhcra 
and  (light  delirium.  Thefe  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch 
endurable  by  the  human  frame,  the  patient  calls  on  the 
by-ftanders^ for  breath,  fnaps  with  horrid  energy  at  the 
air,  and  expires.  This  afflicting  termination  only  occurs, 
however,  when  the  patient  actually  dies  from  nyfpnoM, 
while  the  reft  of  the  frame  retains  to  a  high  degree  the 
powers  of  life.  More  commonly,  gradual  wafting  and 
decay  entirely  exhaiiftsthc  fuffcrer,  and  he  finks  into  the 
grave  without  a  groan. 

According  to 'Laennec,  the  formation  of  the  ulcerated 
cavities  in  the  lungs  may  be  known  by  applying  thetfe- 
thrfcopt  (fo  often  mentioned)  to  the  cheft,  in  which  cal'e 
the  raicc  of  the  pal  tint  ftrmt  to  come  through  the  ei/linttrr. 
This  phenomenon  Laennec  calls  prfluriloqiiifm.  The  Un- 
dent may  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  it  by  applying 
the  Itethofcope  to  the  trachea  of  any  individual,  or  in 
lean  perfons  over  the  infurcation  of  the  bronchiac.  The 
parts  of  the  cheft  over  which  the  ftethofcope  is  to  be  ap- 
plied toafcertain  an  ulceration  in  the  lungs  are  the  an- 
tcriorand  fuperior  portion,  the  axilla,  the  (pace  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  trapezius  mufcle,  and  the  fofia  above 
and  below  [he  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fcapula.  It  may  be 
perfect,  imperfect,  or  doubtful.  When  it  is  perfect,  it 
is  a  certain  fign  of  the  exiftence  of  a  preternatural  ca- 
vity in  the  lungs.  It  is  more  clearly  evident  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acutenefs  of  the  voice  of  the  patient ;  when 
the  voice  is  grave  or  hoarfe,  the  pectoriloquifm  is  like 
the  voice  coming  through  a  fpeaking-trumpet  or  roll  of 
paper.  Accidental  circumstances  fometimes  operate  to 
prevent  pectoriloquifm  from  being  clearly  evident :  La- 
ennec finds  it  proper,  therefore,  to  examine  a  patient 
feveral  times;  and  in  no  cafe  where  pectoriloquifm  was 
manifeft  did  he  fail  torecognife,  bydiffection  or  by  fymp- 
toms, ulceration  in  the  lungs. 

The  above  circumftanccs  will  diftinguifh  the  latter 
flakes  of  phthifis  from  chronic  bronchitis;  but  the  diag- 
nohs  of  its  firft  ftages  is  more  difficult.  In  chronic 
bronchitis  the  abfence  of  pain  during  infpiration,  the  ca- 


pability of  retting  on  either  fide  in  bed,  (when  there  Is 
no  abdominal  ditcafc,)  the  wheezing  noife  in  refpiration, 
the  leaden  colour  of  the  lips,  and  the  pallidity  of  the 
countenance,  the  appearance  of  the  fputa,  confiding  at-, 
moft  entirely  of  mucus,  are  fymptoms  which  diftingui(h 
it  from  tubercular  phthifis.  Moreover,  the  dyfpncci 
is  (greater  on  exertion  in  tubercular  phthifis,  ami  the 
patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a  volume  of  air  into  the 
lungs  as  he  can  in  bronchitis.  The  dyfpncea  too  is  left 
relieved  by  expectoration  j  and  there  is  a  peculiar  fenfa- 
tion  of  Huffing  complained  of  in  catarrh,  which  does  not 
occur  in  phthifis.  The  expectoration  is  various,  hut 
there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  mixed 
with  the  pus-like  matter.  The  quantity  of  matter  ex- 
pectorated in  the  former  difeafe  is  much  greater  than  in 
tubercular  confumption.  The  cough  alfo  in  bronchitis 
is  deep  and  fonorous.  The  paroxyfms  of  hectic  fever 
are  much  lefs  regularin  chronic  bronchitis  than  in  tuber- 
cular phthifis.  The  perfpirations  are  more,  and  the  emi- 
ciation  lefs,  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
than  in  tu!>ercular  phthifis,  though  we  do  meet  with 
cafes  in  which  the  emaciation  is  as  great  in  the  former  as 
in  the  latter  affection.  When  the  pulmonic  fymptoms 
have  arifen  from  a  difeafed  liver,  it  «s  a  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  that  the  feat  of  thedifeafe  is  in  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane ;  for  in  almoft  all  cafes  of  this  defcription  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  the  part  affected.  When  this  combi- 
nation occurs,  the  fpirits  are  always  deprefled;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  ufual  pulmonic  fymptoms,  we  have  in 
this  form  of  the  difeafc  a  painful  and  diftended  epignf- 
trium,  unnatural  (tools,  and  difordercd  digeftion.  T!ie 
mouth  is  dry  in  a  morning,  and  the  tongue  loaded.  Thr 
fits  of  coughing  are  conftintly  excited  when  the  ftomacli 
is  overloaded,  and  are  apt  to  come  on  when  the  patient 
is  lying  on  cither  fide  in  bed.  If  chronic  have  fucceedc.l 
to  acute  bronchitis,  the  emaciation  is  fometimes  fo  great, 
the  hectic  fever  fo  complete,  and  the  matter  expectorated 
fo  purulent,  that  a  perfon  feeing  the  difeafe  after  it  is 
formed  will  often  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  to 
treat  an  ordinary  phthifis ;  but  an  attention  to  the  hiftory 
of  fuch  cafes  will  frequently  lead  him  to  diftinguilh  the 
former  affection  from  the  latter;  and  the  event  will 
ufually  justify  his  diftinction. 

The  greateft  advantage  arifes  from  tracing  thefe  affec- 
tions to  their  origin.  We  fometimes  find  that  the  fymp- 
toms have  come  on  foon  after  the  difappearance  of  a  cu- 
taneous affection,  which  ihould  always  lead  us  to  fufpect 
that  the  bronchial  membrane  is  difeafed.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  attention  to  the  occafional  caufe  by  which  the 
dileafe  is  induced,  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  and  to  the 
modification  of  the  fymptoms,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  it  often  becomes  impoflible  to  diftinguifh  catarrh 
from  phthifis. 

An  ignorance  of  the  precifecaufes  of  phthifis  we  have 
before  lamented.  We  (hall  put  down  what  is  ufually 
faid  in  medical  works  on  this  lubject.  The  predifpofition 
is  frequently  hereditary,  defcending  from  parents  whom 
the  difeafe  had  attacked,  or  who  had,  at  fome  period  of 
their  Jives,  been  affected  with  fome  form  of  ferofula.  It 
is  diftinguiffied  by  external  peculiarities  of  form  and  ap- 
pearance. Perfons  poflefling  fine  (kin,  with  large  veins, 
loft  hair,  light  eyes,  a  florid  complexion,  tall  and  thin 
perfon,  long  (lender  neck,  narrow  cheft,  and  projecting 
moulders,  may  be  confidered  as  having  the  phthifical  pre- 
difpofition. The  fine  (kin  and  complexion,  and  (lender 
form,  are  however  much  furer  emblems  of  confumptive 
predifpofition  than  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  ;  for 
the  difeafe  often  attacks  dark-haired  perfons.  Brouffais 
refers  the  confumptive  conftitution  to  an  extraordi- 
nary development  in  the  lymphatic  fyftem.  Frequent 
attacks  of  pneumonitis  feem  to  become  caufes  of  con- 
fumption. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  catarrh,  of  bxmop- 
tyfis,  or  any  other  difcafes  which  caufe  increafed  afflux  of 
blood  into  the  lungs.  But  as  many  perfons,  and  even 
whole  nations,  fuffer  pulmonary  difeale  without  the  fub- 
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fequent  formation  of  tubercles,  we  em  only  confider 
the  above  difeafes  as  aflitting  the  production  of,  rather 
than  entirely  producing,  phthiiif. 

The  caufe  of  the  frequency  of  confumption  in  Eng. 
land  hat  been  varioufly  accounted  for.  It  evidently  can- 
not be  the  coldnefj  of  the  climates  for  in  fome  of  the 
more  northern  region!  of  the  globe  phthilis  ii  fcarcely 
known:  nor,  when  we  confider  the  fudden  hurricanes 
and  chilling  blafts  which  occafionally  alternate  with  ex- 
ceflive  heat  in  hot  climates,  where  the  difeafe  is  equally 
unknown,  are  we  juJtificd  in  referring  it  to  the  viciffitudes 
ot  our  clitne.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
darupnefs  of  our  atmofphere  is  the  caufe  of  confumption ; 
but  in  Holland,  and  other  humid  fituations,  the  mortal- 
ity  of  confumptivc  patients  does  not  equal  that  of  our 
own  country.  It  will  not  therefore  feem  improbable, 
that  we  mult  look  for  the  caufe  of  confumption  in  a  mor- 
bid Hate  of  the  blood;  and  that  the  action  of  cold  and 
moifture  merely  determines,  by  increafing  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  the  elimination  of  its  morbid  mate- 
rial to  thofe  latter  organs.  What  feems  to  bear  out  this 
explanation  is,  that  the  fame  fort  of  temperaments  moll 
difpofed  to  phthifis  are  alfo  difpofed  to  tubercular  depo- 
iltions  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  if  circumltances  ope- 
rate to  increafe  the  afflux  of  blood  to  thofe  parts.  The 
fame  propofition  receives  further  proof  from  the  known 
connexion  between  long-continued  impediment  to  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  phthilis ;  and  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  inaftion  of  the  largell  gland  in  the  body 
mull  deteriorate  the  blood.  Still  further  proof  is  derived 
from  the  well-known  circumftance,  that  the  abforption 
of  venereal  virus  does,  under  certain  circumftances,  pro- 
duce confumption  :  au  inftance  of  this  we  have  new  un- 
der our  care. 

We  confider,  therefore,  deterioration  of  the  blood  one 
caufe  of  phthifis}  debility  of  the  functions  of  the  tkin 
another.  That  the  functions  of  the  (kin  are  injured  by 
cold  and  moifture,  and  ftill  more  by  changes  of  tempera- 
Hire;  that  eoldnefs,  moifture,  and  frequency  of  change, 
are  the  actual  conditions  of  the  Englilh  atmofphere ;  and 
that  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs  is  in  direel 
ratio  to  the  inaction  of  the  (kin;  are  proportions  which 
no  one  will  be  inclined  to  doubt.  Whoever  views, 
therefore,  the  eXanguious  ilein  of  the  perfon  difpofed  to 
confumption,  and  contrails  it  with  the  rough  rtdnrft  of 
thofe  who,  through  fuffering  the  viciflitudes  of  climate 
and  the  privation  of  wholefome  diet,  are  nevertbelefs 
wholly  exempt  from  its  attacks,  cannot  fail  to  learn  a 
wholefome  leubn  as  to  a  mode  of  preventing  confump- 
tion. This  is,  to  increafe  the  aft  ion  of  the  cutaneous 
vcflcls  until  a  permanent  vigour  of  the  fkin  is  acquired. 
As  to  the  means  of  doing  this,  much  care  will  be  requi- 
site. It  will  fometimes  be  ncCcfTary  to  life  the  warm  bath 
or  friftion  :  but,  where  fymptoms  approaching  phthifis 
are  entirely  abfent,  the  cold  bath,  followed  by  luch  fric- 
tion as  will  enfure  powerful  rc  aflion,  would  be  moll 
ufeful.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  mud  be  careful  that 
the  bather  does  not  flop  long  in  the  water;  and  that  it 
l>e  never  ufed  except  rednefs  and  heat  of  Ikin  follow  the 
immerfion.  Regular  mufcutar  exercitc  is  alfo  inditpenfi- 
hie,  always  taking  care  that  cxpofure  to  wet  be  avoided. 
The  clothing  fliould  be  warm,  but  not  heavy ;  and  mould 
he  fo  regulated,  that,  while  the  (kin  is  prevented  from 
i'uftering  the  evil  influence  of  moifture,  it  is  not  rendered 
morbidly  fenfible  by  extreme  heat.  The  lilthinefs  of  the 
cultom  would  ever  prevent  its  ufe  in  a  civilized  (late  ; 
clfc,  confidering  the  llimulating  influence  of  on' on  the 
ficin,  we  mould  conceive  that  inunction  mull  be  a  very 
powerful  agent  in  llrengthcningthis  important  covering. 
To  this  practice,  however,  many  northern  favages  pro- 
bably owe  theirability  to  refill  the  rigour  of  their  climate. 
To  return  to  the  fubject.  The  above  mcalurcs  fliould 
of  courfe  be  aflllied  by  an  attention  to  the  food  of  the 
phthiftcal  patient.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the 
:ibove  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
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dren  born  of  a  confumptive  (lock,  or  difpLiying  the 
marks  of  the  confumptive  diathefis  at  an  early  age. 

The  treatment  of  phthifis  is  now  to  be  dilculfed  ;  and 
it  naturally  arifes  out  of  the  above  description  of  cautei 
and  fymptoms.  In  almoft  all  deteriorations  of  the  blood, 
lome  excefs  of  it  will,  we  believe,  be  generally  found ; 
and  indeed  molt  authors  have  feeraed  to  confider  bleeding 
Decenary  to  the  treatment  of  phthifis.  Even  if  plethora 
did  not  exiil  generally,  the  inaction  of  the  (kin  would  of 
courfe  throw  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  than  ordi- 
nary into  the  larger  veitcis,  and  confcquently  into  the 
lungs.  At  all  events,  the.  propriety  of  bleeding  is  pret- 
ty generally  allowed.  This  evacuation  fliould  'here fore 
be  made  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  pain,  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  and  the 
hardnels  of  the  pulfe.  In  the  earl  left  periods  of  the 
difeafe,  the  bleeding  will  require  to  be  regulated  rather 
by  the  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe  than  by  any  other  fign.  If 
we  are  called  in  atthis  period  of  the  difeafe,  ourattcntion 
mould  be  carefully  directed  to  the  removal  of  all  dillant 
irritation;  for  often  the  difeafe  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  efpecially  of  the  liver,  is  the  caufe  of  phthifis.  If 
this  be  not  the  cafe,  and  the  malady  we  have  to  treat  be 
ArifHy  idiopathic  phthifis,  the  (kiu  mull  be  excited,  the 
regulation  of  diet  very  clofcly  attended  to,  and  the  pa- 
tient placed  in  a  fituation  in  which  the  debilitating  in- 
fluence of  cold  and  moifture  is  carefully  excluded.  The 
warm  bath,  the  fleih-brufti,  and  a  regular  ufe  of  antimony 
in  fuch  dofes  as  not  tonaufeate  or  produce  f wealing,  arc 
all  the  means  we  are  pofliflcd  of  for  fulfilling  the  firll 
indication.  The  fecond  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  exaft  rules  as  to 
what  food,  or  what  proportion  of  it,  fliould  be  ufed  by 
the  confumptivc  patient.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  much,  very  much,  may  be  effected  by  what 
we  have  before  called  the  dyfpeptic  treatment,  in  curing 
phthifis.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  fanguine  enough  to 
fuppofe  that  this  will  bring  about  the  abforption  of  tbe 
tubercles ;  but  certainly,  if  it  improves  tbe  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  it  will  prevent  their  increafe,  and  it 
will  exert  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  curative  pre- 
cedes which  the  tubercles  undergo  in  their  progreis  to 
excavation  and  cicatrization.  A  concentrated  lortn  of 
diet,  as  jellies,  miik,  and  mucilaginous  preparations,  ha* 
obtained  a  popular  fame  as  a  regimen  for  confumptivc 
patients,  but  probably  without  defcrving  it.  Indeed, 
confidcring  that  in  phthilis  the  action  of  the  llomacli 
does  not  ieem  much  impaired,  we  fhould  rather  advile 
fparing  quantities  of  meat  or  vegetables,  fince  with  them 
the  natural  juices  of  the  llomucn  and  bowels  would  be 
mixed,  and  confequently  the  quality  of  the  blood  moll 
probably  improved.  We  are  doubtful  whether  abfti- 
nence  Ihould  he  carried  merely  to  the  extent  of  improv- 
ing the  digeftive  and  aflimilative  powers,  or  whether  it 
fhould  be  lo  far  enforced  as  to  produce  cmptynefs  of  the 
fyftcm.  The  latter  practice,  tteadily  perfevered  in,  has 
certainly  fucceeded  in  removing  a  variety  of  morbid 
growths  on  the  outCdc  of  the  body  ;  and,  from  the  re- 
lult  of  fome  few  cafes  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
we  are  inclined  to  favour  its  adoption  in  phthifis.  The 
excellent  Brouflais  alfo  fpeaks  well  of  it.  Dry  feeding 
has  alio  been  recommended  by  fome  ;  and,  as  it  is  pretty 
well  afcertained  that  nutrition  goes  on  but  flawly,  even 
from  larg-  quantities  of  food,  unlefs  a  certain  proportion 
of  drink  be  taken,  this  may  have  operated  in  the  fame 
way  as  rigid  abftinence,  but  it  is  by  no  means  focft'cchul 
as  actual  abftinence.  It  is  needlels  to  add,  that  ftimula- 
ting  drinks  Ihould  be  forbidden  in  confumptive  cafes. 

The  third  indication,  i.  e.  that  of  placing  the  patient 
in  a  favourably-conllituted  climate,  is  next  to  be  attended 
to.  A  variety  of  places  have  been  recommended  for 
confumptivepatients:  thefe  have  generally  been  lelccti-diu 
warmer  climates,  on  tbe  fuppolition  that  the  caufe  of 
confumption  was  tbe  coldiiets  of  our  atmofphere.  But 
an  high  temperature  is  by  no  means  enough  to  enfure 
t  alleviation 
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alleviation  to  the  phthifical  patient.  Many  places  in  hot 
climates  are  expofed  to  bleak  winds  i  often  the  winter  ii 
as  bleak  at  our  own.  The  moft  proper  fituation  ii  one 
in  which  tqvabilily of  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
protection  from  wind,  and  denfity  of  air,  are  continued. 
The  occafional  cold  induced  by  blafts  of  wind  renders  the 
fituation  of  Rome,  of  Pifa,  and  even  of  Nice,  objection- 
able.  A  place  called  Villa  Franca,  a  fliort  diftance  from 
Nice,  has  been  recommended  as  a  fpot  in  which  the 
temperature  it  uniform,  the  fite  low,  and  the  foil 
fertile.  But,  where  pecuniary  refources  are  wanting, 
or  where  the  comforts  of  the  native  country  are  relin- 
quifhed  with  regret,  a  fituation  may  be  found  at  home, 
fcarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  boafted  climes  of  Italy. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  well-fheltered  Devonfhire  have 
long  been  held  in  repute  for  the  phthifical  patient ;  and 
Dr.  Fofter,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  "  Climate  of  Pen- 
unce  and  Land's  End,"  has  down  that  the  latter  places 
are  fuperior  even  to  that.  The  contraft  of  Penzance 
with  the  famous  places  of  refort  in  Italy,  is  much  in  its 
favour,  at  will  be  feen  by  the  following  Table. 


F&hreahcH'i  TfaermoaMttts 

Time  *f  Ob- 
terr  Alton. 

Dee. 

Jin. 

r«e. 

Mar. 

Nice, j  years,  (1815.1817) 

lun-rife 

44 

44 

47 

45 

P1I1,  (1814-1816) 

fun-rife 

4» 

4° 

43 

4' 

Rome,  (1815-1817) 

7  A.M. 

4* 

4« 

43 
4+ 

41 

Penzance,  (1815-1S17) 

7&8A.M. 

4» 

41 

4* 

The  benefit  confumptive  patientt  derive  from  a  fea- 
voyage  has  induced  many  to  fuppofe  that  the  fea-coaft 
muft  be  an  advantageous  fituation.  This  notion  has 
been  confuted,  however,  by  recent  obfervation.  Mr. 
Mansford  efpecially  (fee  Mansford  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
fumption) is  of  opinion,  that  the  vicinity  of  the  fea 
fbould  be  feduloufly  avoided.  This  author  confiders 
that  low  inland  fituation?  which  enjoy  a  tolerably  equa- 
ble and  fomewhat  wanner  temperature,  with  a  feclulion 
from  the  keen  blafts  of  the  north  »nd  eaft,  are  the  fitu- 
ation j  to  be  felected  from  thofe  who  are  forfering  under 
pulmonary  confumption.  On  reviewing  various  points 
in  our  own  ifland,  Mr.  M.  thinks  no  place  prefents  fo 


many  requifites  for  the  refidence  of  confumptive  patients 
as  the  low  ground  which  extends  fouthward  from  the 
Mendip  Hills ;  of  which  he  thus  depias  the  leading 
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vires  i  "Its  geographical  pohtion  is  in  the  loutn- 
ternpartof  the  ilhnd.  The  flielter  afforded  by  the 
range  of  hills  towards  the  north,  and  the  lownefs  of  its 
level,  while  fpots  may  be  cbofen  juft  fufficiently  raifed 
above  the  marfhy  lands  to  efcape  the  prejudicial  and 
chilling  influence  of  concentrated  moifture,  without 
being  To  high  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view,  point  it 
out  as  one  of  the  moft  eligible.  To  thefe  advantages  of 
a  phyfical  nature  may  be  added  others  of  a  more  obvious 
and  inviting  character.  The  varied  and  romantic  fce- 
nery  of  the  neighbourhood  doet  not  fail  to  charm  thofe 
who  pofleft  a  reTifti  for  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  while  the 
taftes  and  habits  of  individuals  may  be  gratified  in  the 
fociety  of  a  city,  or  the  feclufion  of  a  village." 

Now  with  regard  to  the  drugs  which  have  procured  a 
name  in  the  cure  of  confumption,  we  (hall  pafs  over  the 
lichen,  ftramonium,  tar-vapour,  with  a  hoft  of  others, 
becaufe  the  Ihortnefs  of  their  reputation  has  too  clearly 
indicated  their  inutility}  and  pafs  to  the  confideration  of 
two  medicines  which  are  now  much  in  vogue;  viz.  the  di- 
gitalis and  the  pruffic  acid.  _  Thofe  who  give  the  former 
drug  very  properly  confine  its  adroiniftration  to  cafes  in 
which  it  has  the  effect  of  abating  the  arterial  action. 
This  however  is  only  to  be  found  by  its  exhibition  ;  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  external  appearances 
which  defignate  the  conftitution  in  which  digitalis  acce- 
lerates rather  than  deprefles  the  pulfe;  it  mould  be  given 
in  very  fmall  dofes,  and  gradually  increafed.  Though 
unable  to  explain  its  modus  operandi,  we  may  remark, 
that  a  combination  of  very  minute  doles  of  thit  drug,  at 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  ijoj. 


y  night  with  half  a  grain 
good,  and  this  in  cafes 


a  quarter  of  a  grain  given  1 
of  calomel,  has  done  much 

where  no  hepatic  diforder  was  apparent.  We  make  this 
remark  becaufe  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  phthifis  accom- 
panied by  difordered  liver,  a  cure  it  often  effected  by  the 
gradual  ufe  of  mercury  1  and  hence  many  patbologifts 
confine  its  exhibition  to  liver-cafet. 

The  utility  of  digitalis,  when  exhibited  with  the 
above-mentioned  reftrictions,  in  conjunction  with  other 
meafuret,  and  not  as  a  fpecific,  no  one  will  doubt.  Of 
the  pruffic  acid  we  cannot  fay  fo  much.  Indeed,  the 
diftinguifhed  authors  who  have  introduced  it  not  having 
ftated  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  drug,  and  having  de- 
scribed it  as  a  fpecific  capable  of  curing  phthifis  in  an 
early  ftage,  ana  alleviating  it  when  advanced,  we  can 
only  fay,  that  it  appears  to  ut  very  extraordinary,  that 
the  fame  medicine  mould  promote  the  removal  of  a  tu- 
bercle and  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  fince  thefe  ope- 
rations appear  eflentially  different.  Moreover,  in  the 
which  we  F 


cafes  in  wli 


have  tried  the  pruffic  acid,  a  few  have 


lefs  it  is  very  probable,  that,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
precife  operation  of  this  medicine,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  fhould  be  ufed,  it  might  prove  a  ufeful  auxiliary  to 
the  treatment  of  phthifis. 

Exercife,  by  various  modes  of  geftation,  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  remedy  for  confumption.  Syden- 
ham indeed  a/ferted,  that  riding  on  horfeback  is  as  effec- 
tual in  the  cure  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  at  the  bark  in 
agues,  or  mercury  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  provided  the 
journeys  be  long  enough.  An  example  is  related  in  Dr. 
Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  (the  cafe  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Dr.  Carrie  of  Liverpool,)  in  which  an  hereditary 
phthifis  was  removed,  by  perfevering  in  a  daily  journey ; 
at  firft  in  an  eafy  carriage,  and  fubfequently,  as  the 
ftrength  increafed,  alternately  in  the  carriage  and  on 
horfeback.  Some  phyficians,  however,  are  ot  opinion, 
that  exercife  on  horfeback  is  rather  pernicious,  than 
otherwife,  in  phthifis.  Sailing  teems  to  be  confidered  at 
pre  lent  as  the  moft  efficacious  mode  of  geftation,  efpecially 
if  a  long  voyage  it  taken,  with  the  double  recommenda- 
tion of  removal  to  a  warmer  climate.  As  a  fort  of  fub- 
ftitute-for  this  kind  of  gentle  motion,  /winging  has  been 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  phthifis  ;  and  Dr.  Carmi- 
chael  Smith  has  written  a  treatife  in  its  favour.    In  the 


patient. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  favourably,  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  to  regular  exercife,  pure  air,  and  nourifhing 
diet,  is  to  be  perfevered  in  ;  and  the  digitalis  and  other 
powerful  drugs  difcontinued.  When  the  ulceration  of 
the  tubercles  is  attended  with  bad  fymptoms,  we  can 
only  alleviate  the  fuffering  of  the  patient.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  fend  him  to  a  foreign  clime,  or  perhaps  to  allow 
exercife.  The  keeping-up  of  a  regular  degree  of  tempe- 
rature in  fpacious  apartments,  the  occafional  ufe  of  nar- 
cotics, among  which  opium  combined  with  fulphurie 
acid,  poppies,  and  lactucarium,  hold  the  chief  rank, 
compnfes  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  palliation  of  fymp- 
toins,  and  the  prolongation  of  a  wretched  exiftence. 

Genut  IV.  Cyrtofit,  [from  »vtV,  curved.]  Rickets,  or 
curved  fpine.  Generic  characters— Head  bulky,  efpe- 
cially anteriorly  ;  ftature  fliort  and  incurvated  1  flefh 
flabby,  tabid,  and  wrinkled.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Cyrtofis  cretinifmut,  Crerfnifm:  chiefly  affecting  the 
head  and  neck  1  countenance  vacant  and  flupid  i  mental 
faculties  feeble  or  idiotic;  fenfibility  obtufe;  moll  I  v 
with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland :  hereditary. 

The  term  Cretinifm  is  ufually  applied  to  the  idiotic 
and  incurvated  patients ;  bronchocele  to  the  fame  dif- 
eafe connected  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  this  fyftem  Cretinifraus  embrace*  both.  Cretins  are 
4E 
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never  found  but  where  goitre*  exiil,  though  the  litter 
are  ot'teti  found  without  cretins.  Thi»  feem*  to  (how 
that  only  a  more  powerful  application  of  the  common 
caufc  i»  neceflary  to  produce  cretinifm. 

The  precife  nature  of  cretinifm  it  unknown.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  malady  clofely  allied  to  Scrofula.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  next  fpeciei.  It  it  well  efta- 
blifhed  ib.it  cretinifm  it  a  difeafe  of  low  and  moift  re- 
gion!. Profeflbr  Foderrf,  in  hit  Voyage  to  the  Maritime 
Alp«,  had  occafion  to  make  numerous  obfervations  tend- 
ing to  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Bronchocele,  or 
goitre,  and  cretinifm,  accompany  each  other  in  the  ma- 
ritime Alps  as  they  do  in  the  SwiSs  mountains.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  the  valley  of  Aofta,  Maurienne,  and  the  Va- 
lais,  they  are  not  found  in  elevated  regions;  they  are  not 
feen  at  Saint  Dal  mat  le  Sauvage,  nor  at  Molinet,  nor  at 
Tende  and  Briga;  the  maritime  places,  as  well  as  cold 
and  dry,  or  hot  and  dry,  elevated  regions,  are  exempt 
from  them  :  but  they  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  hu- 
mid parts  of  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions,  at 
the  foot  of  the  fecondary  Alps.  They  are  moll  frequent 
in  the  valley  of  Vifubia  ;  and  at  Saint  Martin  de  Lantof- 
ca  the  greateft  part  of  the  population  has  goitres  j  there 
are  here,  alfo,  fifty  cretins  from  birth  i  from  hence  we 
rife  to  Val  de  Blora,  and  thofe  infirmities  are  no  longer 
feenj  but,  on  defending  again  into  the  valley  Tinee, 
they  are  conftantly  obferved  until  we  arrive  at  Saint 
Etienne,  where  not  acretin  was  to  be  found.  In  general, 
in  the  valley  Tinee,  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  which  runs  through  it,  are  Subject  to 
goitre  and  cretinifm,  wbilft  thofe  of  the  hamlets  Situate 
on  the  more  elevated  parts  are  free  from  them.  The 
Valley  la  Roja  prefcotsalfo  linking  examples  of  the  lame 
kind :  there  it  not  a  cretin  or  goitre  to  be  feen  in  the 
chief  village  in  it,  which  is  fituate  on  high  ground,  whilft 
they  are  numerous  in  the  immediately  Surrounding  re- 
gion, which  is  comparatively  low.  The  whole  ot  the 
author's  obfervations  ferve  to  confirm  his  former  remark, 
that  goitre  aud  cretinifm  exift  and  take  their  courfe  with 
the  degree  of  the  humidity  of  valley;  in  all  temperature*  and 
climate*. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Gibfon  informs  us,  broncho- 
cele prevails  as  an  endemic.  It  is  very  frequent  in  many 
parts  of  Lower  Canada,  cfpecially  near  the  marines  be- 
tween St.  John's  and  Montreal.  At  Detroit,  Lake  On- 
tario, Oneida,  Erie,  Huron,  and  among  the  Tufcorora, 
Seneca,  Oneida,  and  Brothertown,  Indians,  it  is  very 
common.  In  many  parts  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  cfpe- 
cially Bennington  and  Chittenden,  bronchocele  is  well 
known.  It  is  alfo  found  at  Camden,  Sandgate,  and 
Cbefter,  in  the  fame  ftate.  Sandgate,  forae  years  ago, 
contained  loso  inhabitants,  and  out  of  that  number  one 
fourth  of  tbc  females  were  affected  with  the  difeafe.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Trade,  bronchocele  it  fo  common  a  dis- 
order at  Windfor  in  Vermont,  that  hardly  any  female  is 
exempt  from  it.  In  the  ftate  of  New  York  goitre  prevail* 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler, 
the  Oneida-village,  the  German  Flats,  Fort  Herkimer, 
Fort  Dayton,  HcnderSon-town,  Onondago-valley,  Ca- 
nafaraga,  Brothertown,  the  townfhip  of  Manlius,  and  the 
whole  of  the  military  diftrict.  At  Angelica,  in  Alleg- 
hany-county,  (late  of  New  York,  goitre  is  a  very  fre- 
quent complaint.  In  Pennfylvania,  where  bronchocele 
it  very  common,  it  is  found  chiefly  at  Pittiburgh,  on  the 
water*  of  the  Alleghany,  Sandulky,  Monongahela,  French 
Creek,  Cannonlburgh,  Brownfville,  and  throughout  the 
county  of  Somcrfet.  In  fome  parts  of  Virginia,  cfpecially 
at  Morgantown  and  on  the  banks  of  Cheat-river,  it  it  by 
no  means  unfrequent.  In  certain  fituations  on  the 
weftern  more  of  Maryland,  and  in  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, the  difeafe  is  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  goitre  may  be  found  as  an  endemic 
difeafe  in  almoft  all  tie  mountainous  and  marlby  diftrift* 
throughout  the  United  State*.  All  writer*  on  the  com- 
plaint agree  that  it  generally  prevails  in  valleys  at  the 
bottom  of  the  higbeft  mountains,  which  are  particularly 


expofed  to  the  influence  of  eafterly  and  Southerly  wind*. 
In  thole  fituations,  moreover,  where  the  temperature  is 
mild  and  uniform,  where  the  atmofpbere  is  moift,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  of  falls  or  lakes,  or  of  the  fea, 
where  the  foil  it  rich  and  the  habitations  Surrounded  by 
fruit-trees,  goitre*  are  commonly  found. 

We  (hall  now  (peak  of  the  Englifh.or  curable  bro*eho. 
eete.  The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lies  juft  below  the  larynx,  round  the  trachea.  The  tu- 
mour appear*  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  between  the 
(kin  and  the  wind-pipe.  Women  are  the  mod  frequent 
fubjefts  of  it }  and  in  them  it  ufually  appears  early.  Dr. 
Hunter  met  with  one  cafe  of  this  kind  in  a  young  fur- 
geon  ;  but  it  is  rarely  happens  in  males. 

The  crctinifmal  bronchocele  is  a  tumour  arifing  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  neck}  it  generally  firft  appears  Tome 
time  betwixt  the  age  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  and  con- 
tinues gradually  to  increale  for  three,  four,  or  five,  years} 
and  Sometimes  the  laft  half-year,  we  are  totd,  it  grows 
more  than  for  a  year  or  two  before.  It  generally  occu- 
pies all  the  front  of  the  neck,  for  the  whole  thyroid 
gland  is  enlarged  ;  and  it  is  of  a  pendulous  form,  not 
unlike,  as  Albuealis  fays,  the  flap  or  dewlap  of  a  tur- 
key cock,  the  bottom  being  the  larger  part  of  the  tu- 
mour. In  figure,  it  varies  confiderably  iu  different  cafes. 
It  is  foft,  or  rather  flabby,  to  the  touch,  and  fomewhat 
moveable}  but,  when  it  has  continued  fome  years  after 
it  has  ceafed  to  increafe,  it  become*  more  firm  or  eon- 
fined.  By  the  Situation  and  nature  of  the  complaint,  it 
generally  occafion*  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  in- 
creased on  the  patient's  taking  cold,  or  attempting  to 
run.  In  fome  the  tumour  is  fo  large,  and  fo  much  af- 
feci*  the  breathing,  as  to  occafion  a  loud  wheezing. 
Patients,  however,  Sometimes  fuffer  but  little  from  a 
large  tumour,  while  others  fuffcr  much  from  an  inconsi- 
derable one  i  in  general,  however,  it  occafions  little  incon- 
venience. Dr.  Hunter  obferved,  that  the  tumour  now 
and  then  fuppu rates. 

The  bronchocele  mould  be  di(tingui(hcd  from  a  fchir- 
rbus,  from  an  ineurifm,  and  from  thofe  Swellings  in  the 
neck  that  arife  from  drains  or  ruptured  vefleis.  The 
diftinclton  however  is  not  difficult. 

An  iflue,  or  a  perpetual  blifter,  applied  on  Some  other 
occafions,  has  apparently  prevented  the  growth  of  the 
bronchocele,  though  the  eflecl  continued  only  during 
the  irritation.  It  cannot  be  extirpated,  as  it  it  entangled 
with  the  recurrent  nerves,  and  the  firft  branch  of  the 
external  carotid  artery;  and,  if  by  chance  a  Suppuration 
is  formed,  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer,  difficultly  cured,  is 
the  confequence.  In  addition  to  the  above  directions, 
attention  to  the  ftate  of  the  general  health,  and  the  re- 
gular exhibition  of  large  doles  of  uva  urfi,  or  foda,  com- 
prehends all  the  treatment.  If  not  cured  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  at  which  time  it  Sometime*  amends  Sponta- 
neoufly,  little  fuccefs  can  be  anticipated. 

Thi*  applie*  to  the  common  bronchocele  of  this  coun- 
try. Occurring  under  the  Sorm  of  cretinifm,  as  Seen  in 
the  alpine  region*,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  treatment 
ha*  been  very  fuccefsful.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Peterfburg,  is 
(aid  to  ufe,  with  good  effect.,  friction  with  an  ointment 
compofed  of  j  fs  of  litharge  ointment,  $}  of  calomel, 
and  gr.  x.  of  tartrite  of  antimony.  And  we  learn  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Clark's  "  Notes  on  France,  Italy,  4tc." 
that  M.  Quadri  think*  highly  of  the  treatment  by  feton. 
"  I  find,"  lay*  he,  "that  all  goitres  of  a  Soft  confidence, 
and  not  arterial,  were  cured  quickly  and  Safely  by  the 
feton.  Of  twelve  individual*  on  whom  the  operation 
was  performed,  eight  were  perfectly  cured."  Probably 
removing  to  a  higher  fituation,  and  living  in  the  belt 
manner,  might  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations  exhauft 
the  difeafe.   See  Cretins,  vol.  v. 

*.  Cyrtofis  rachia,  the  rickets :  chiefly  affecting  the 
limbs  and  body}  Spine  crooked  ;  ribs  deprefled  ;  articu- 
lar epiphyses  enlarged  and  Spongy  }  belly  tumid  j  mental 
faculties  clear,  often  premature. 

Ufually  the  firft  appearance  of  rickett  is  in  the  eighth 
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or  ninth  month  of  the  child'*  age.  The  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  by  degrees  become  dtfproportiooed  |  the  (kin 
grows  lax,  the  belly  flaccid  ;  the  mufcles  are  extenuated, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  neck  ;  the  joints  of  the  hands, 
arms,  knees,  and  feet,  are  enlarged,  lb  that  there  Teem 
to  be  excrefcencei  on  the  bones  of  the  wrifts  and  ankles  ; 
the  bones  and  the  fpine,  too  weak  to  fupport  the  body, 
are  at  length  incurvated  j  the  child  walks  with  more 
difficulty,  until  this  exercife  becomes  too  troubtcfome  to 
be  continued  |  the  carotids  and  jugulars  fwell,  but  the 


tood-veffels  disappear;  the  head  grows  large  |  the 
futures  are  more  vifible;  the  fontanel  is  often  membra- 
nous  j  the  neck  too  weak  to  fupport  the  head  fteadily. 
The  countenance  is,  however,  lively,  and  the  child  is 


fenfible  than  ufual  at  the  fame  age ;  the  Irrenft  is 
ftrait,  and  comprefled  on  its  fides;  the  fternum  rife*  up 
in  a  point,  and  the  extremities  of  the  ribj  are  enlarged 
and  crooked  ;  the  hypochondria  fwell  ;  fever,  with  fymp- 
toens  of  confumption,  comes  on,  and  the  patient  finks 
from  debility.  In  children  predifpofeJ  to  rickets  the 
teeth  come  forward  (lowly,  and  foon  decay.  The  appe- 
tite, however,  feldom  fails >  but  digeftion  is  moftly  im- 
perfect. 

The  rickets  chiefly  prove  fatal  from  the  attending 
hectic,  confumptive  fytnptomi,  or  aft b ma.  If  the  dif- 
order  continae*  after  the  fifth  year  of  the  child's  age, 
the  body  ufually  continues  weakly  and  deformed  for  the 
whole  life.  The  bones  of  the  legs,  though  very  crooked, 
will  become  nearly,  often  perfectly,  ftraight  during  the 
growth  of  the  child,  if  it  becomes  ftrong  and  healthy. 
On  diflection,  the  mufclea  are  found  pate  and  flaccid,  the 
liver  indurated,  the  raefenteric  glands  enlarged  and 
hardened,  the  bones  fpongy.  Its  ufual  period  of  attack 
m  from  fix  months. to  two  years;  but  it  has  attacked 
adults.  The  top  of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  faid  to  have  been 
uncommonly  hard  and  obltrutted  j  water  is  fometimes 
found  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  j  and  the  brain  it 
enlarged. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  rickets  it  the  want  of  a  due 
proportion  ofphofphate  of  lime  in  the  bones.  The  re- 
mote caufea  of  thit  deficiency  are  difordered  ftate  of  the 
digeftive  organs,  in  confequence  of  which  bad  blood  is 
prepared,  and  inaction  in  the  veffels  which  fecrete  the 
healthy  part  of  bone.  The  means  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment are  the  fame  at  in  that  of  dyfpepfia;  viz.  regular 
jwjjite  exercife,  bathing,  medicines  which  (lightly  (Simu- 
late the  ftomach,  thofe  which  open  the  bowels,  and  thofe 
which  promote  the  fecretioa  of  bile  ;  nutritive  diet,  and 
country  air.  Months  and  years  will  often  elapfe  before 
a  cure  is  effected  {  it  is  in  all  cafes  a  - 


Gesius  V.  AlpAefis,  [from  white.]  White  lepro- 

fy.  Generic  characters— Cuticle,  among  negroes,  white 
and  colourleft ;  hair  white  and  woolly}  irids  white]  pu- 
pils rofy;  fight  flrongeft  in  the  (hade;  corporeal  faculties 
feeble ;  mind  unimpaired. 

There  it  but  one  fpecies,  which  it  the  Albino,  or 
White  Moor.   See  the  article  Albinos,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

A  variety  it  found  among  Europeans  with  fair  cuticle} 
flaxen  hair;  irids  blue)  pupils  rofy  ;  corporeal  powers 
weak  j  mind  unimpaired,  fruit,  in  Nicholfon's  Journal, 
Feb.  180S. 

"  The  whitenefs  is  probably  produced  by  a  want  of  the 
fecretion  of  the  pigment  that  render*  the  rete  mucofum 
black  ;  and  which  doe*  not  ufually  take  place  till  feveral 
weeks,  fomctimet  months,  after  birth  ;  the  negro-child 
being  fair  when  firft  born."  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese denominate  thofe  who  are  thus  affected  Albino*  ; 
the  French,  BUfardt;  the  Dutch,  Kochlaeke*. 

Genus  VI.  Struma,  Jfrom  cflptipa,  Gr.  coacervation ; 
not,  fay*  Good,  from  Jtruo,  Lat.  to  heap  up.]  Scrofula, 
or  King's  Evil.  Generic  characters — Indolent  glandu- 
lar tumours,  chiefly  in  the  neck j  fuppurating  flowly, 


and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with  difficulty;  upper  lip 
thickened  ;  (kin  Irnooih  ;  countenance  ufually  florid. 

The  belt  divifion  of  Struma  is  derived  from  it*  external 
or  internal  appearance.   Dr.  Good's  claflification  accords 
with  this  principle.    It  is  long  fince  Mr.  Abernethy  re- 
ferred to  diforder  of  the  digeitive  organs  fcrofulous  dif- 
eafe; and  the  fame  opinion  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smyth,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Neither  of  thefe  authors,  however,  hat  advanced  the 
etiology  of  the  difeafe  one  ftep.    Its  connexion  with 
diforder  of  the  digeftive  organs  no  one  can  fail  to  fee; 
but  the  mode  by  which  the  latter  aft  on  the  former  is  by 
no  means  apparent.    We  are  very  well  able  to  afcertain 
how  dyfpepfia  difturbs  the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyflems 
of  remote  parts ;  but,  when  we  come  to  confider  it  in 
relation  to  fcrofulous  difeafe,  we  afk  why  every  intenle 
dyfpepfia  does  not  produce  fcrot'ula  in  fituations  and  ex- 
ternal circumftances  favourable  to  its  development.  If 
it  beanfwered,  that  dyfpepfia  produces  fcrofula  only  in 
conftitutions  predifpof'ed  to  the  latter  malady,  we  afk  in 
what  this  predifpoiition  confifts.  We  have  already  fhown, 
that  a  predifpoiition  to  inflammation  confifts  in  a  want  or 
an  excefs  of  contractile  power  in  the  vafcular  fyftem ; 
and  that  a  predifpofition  to  nervous  difeafe  confifts  in  an 
habitually  higher  degree  of  fenfibility  in  particular  nerves. 
But  the  predifpoiition  to  fcrofula  is  by  no  means  dearly 
made  our.   BroufTais  indeed  refers  the  fcrofulous  confli- 
tution  to  a  preponderance  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  over 
the  nervous  and  vafcular  fyflems.   Upon  the  whole,  it 
mud  be  allowed  by  all,  that  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
called  fcrofula  it  at  prefent  unknown. 

Some  recent  authors  have  comprifed  under  the  term 
fcrofula  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chronic  phlogoti- 
ca  1  but,  it  feems  to  us,  without  juft  caufe.  We  lhall 
confine  ourfelves  in  this  article  to  the  term  in  its  older 
and  more  reft  rifted  fenfe.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Struma  vulgaris  ■  confined  to  the  external  conglobate 
glands:  tumour  pea- fired,  or  chefnut-Gzed  $  appearing  in 
infancy  or  youth ;  fubfiding  on  mature  age ;  hereditary. 

Two  conditions  of  the  Dody  are  to  be  defcribed  in 
treating  of  fcrofula.  The  firft,  the  appearance  of  the 
perfon  predifpofed  to  fcrofula  ;  and  the  fecond,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe  when  formed.  The  fcrofulous 
conftitution  is  obferved  to  be,  in  many  inftances,  denoted 
by  particular  fymptoms.  It  has  been  (aid  that  the  com- 
plexion is  fair,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  either  reddifh 
or  of  fome  other  light  tint ;  but  people  with  dark  com- 
plexions and  black  hair  are  equally  lubject  to  fcrofulous 
complaints.  The  (kin  is  remarkably  foft  and  white,  and. 
the  face  often  has  a  fhining  polifhed  fmoothnefe.  The 
cheeks  are  in  general  florid ;  and  the  tunica  albuginea  it 
frequently  of  a  dead  white  colour,  and  more  pale  than 
ufual.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  are  affected  with  a  de- 
gree of  tendernefs  which  eafily  degenerates  into  a  trouble- 
lome  inflammation,  that  diftrefles  the  patient  by  its  con- 
tinuance, and  produces  a  diligreeable  degree  of  deformi- 
ty. Thit  redneft  it  very  common  and  remarkable.  There 
it  likewife  very  frequently  a  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip, 
with  fome  thickening  of  the  noftrils  and  point  of  the  nole. 
One  of  the  moft  frequent  fymptoms  of  fcrofula  is  a 
fwelling  in  the  fuperficial  lymphatic  glands,  efpecially  in 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Such  glands  fwell  without  any  pre- 
vious complaint,  and  often  attain  a  large  fixe  before  the 
fwelling  attract*  notice.  The  fwellings  are  frequently 
unaccompanied  with  pain  or  difcolouration.  The  fame 
indolence  and  abfence  of  inflammatory  fymptoms,  which 
characterize  fcrofulous  fwellings  of  their  glands,  likewife 
diftinguifh  fimilar  affections  in  other  part*  of  the  body. 
The  commencement  of  the  attack  is,  in  general,  unper- 
ceived,  and  the  progrefs  flow;  though  the  tumefaction 
which  follows  is  frequently  very  conuderable. 

The  greater  number  of  fcrofulous  affections  are  accom- 
panied with  a  preternatural  fwelling  of  the  parts  attacked. 
The  tumour  it  of  two  kinds  j  one  remarkable  for  its  foft- 
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nefs,  the  other  of  a  more  firm  confidence.   Soft  fcrofu- 
lous tumoun  are  always  formed  by  the  etTufion  of  a  fluid  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  fomewbat  variable 
in  their  fize,  being  one  day  more  prominent  and  tenfc, 
the  next  more  funk  and  flaccid.    When  they  are  opened 
in  the  early  ftate,  they  are  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
a  ferous  fluid,  which  lie*  in  the  cell*  of  the  cellular  mem* 
brane.   At  the  fluid  it  not  contained  in  one  common 
cavity,  the  tumour  has  a  foft  flabby  feel,  and  imparts  to 
the  fingers  of  a  furgical  examiner  no  diftinct  (enfation, 
either  of  elaftichy  or  fluctuation.    But,  when  the  fluid 
has  been  for  fome  time  eftufed,  a  finking  difference  oc- 
curs, a  fluid  lodged  in  a  particular  cavity  now  being 
evidently  perceptible.   This  change  feemt  to  proceed 
from  the  deftruction  of  the  partitions  which  are  between 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  fubftance.   As  thefe  collec- 
tions, however,  are  not  accompanied  with  any  fenfible 
degree  of  inflammation,  they  are  not  furroonded  with  a 
Arm,  folid,  circumfcribed  bafe ;  and  they  do  not  betray 
any  great  tendency  to  ulcerate  the  fkin,  and  burft  of  their 
own  accord.   Hence  they  fometimes  become  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  fkin  is  gradually  diftended  to  a  furprifing 
degree. 

The  matter  contained  in  fucb  tumours  alfo  undergoes 
a  change.  After  a  time,  the  more  folid  parts  are  depo- 
rted in  the  form  of  little  maflcs,  reiembling  coagulated 
milk.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  fluid  is  rendered 
thinner,  and  refembles  whey.  A  quantity  of  purulent 
matter  is  alfo  formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity, 
which  feems  to  be  attacked  with  a  flow  kind  of  inflam- 
mation. The  admixture  of  this  purulent  matter  greatly 
changes  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  tumour, 
and  they  now  bear  more  refemblance  to  thofe  of  a  com- 
mon abfeefs.  They  never  acquire,  however,  exactly 
the  properties  of  healthy  purulent  matter,  being  always 
thinner,  more  tranfparcnt,  and  more  of  a  grecnlfh  co- 
lour. 

Although  the  tendency  to  ulceration  is  not  confidera- 
ble,  the  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  allows  the  matter 
to efcape  through  a  narrow  opening.  After  the  contents 
are  evacuated,  the  tumour  fubfides;  but,  there  being  in 
general  little  difpofition  in  the  parts  to  beal,  a  fcrofulous 
lore  is  ufually  formed,  which  difcharges  unhealthy  mat- 
ter, and  continues  open  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  other  more  firm  kind  of  fcrofulous  fwcliing  al- 
ways increafes  flowly,  and  moft  commonly  attacks  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints.  The  affected  part  enlarges, 
without  acquiring  any  circumfcribed  determinate  form. 
By  degrees  the  tumour  becomes  fofteri  and  at  laft  parti- 
cular portions  near  the  furface  become  more  prominent, 
inflame,  fuppurate,  burft,  and  difcharge  matter.  Bat, 
as  the  fuppuratJon  is  only  partial,  and  the  difcharge  in- 
confidcrable,  they  have  little  effect  in  diminifhing  the  fize 
of  the  fwelling,  or  in  producing  any  other  change  of 
importance.  The  only  difference  occafioncd  is  the  addi- 
tion of  little  ulcerations,  which  lead  to  finufes,  and  emit 

A  common  abfeefs,  in  a  perfon  of  a  fcrofulous  confti- 
tion,  often  exhibits  appearances  which  betray  the  dif- 
eafed  ftate  of  the  fyftem.  The  matter  firft  secreted  is 
formed  with  extraordinary  rapidity)  the  fwelling  is  fome- 
what  more  tranfparcnt,  the  furface  more  mining,  and  the 
colour  of  the  tumour  more  blue,  than  is  obfervable  in  a 
cafe  of  healthy  abfeefs.  Scrofulous  abfcefTes  alfo  con- 
tain, before  tbey  burft,  a  larger  quantity  of  purulent 
matter,  in  relation  to  their  fize,  than  common  phlegmo- 
nic  abfeehes.  When  abfcefTes  in  fcrofulouspatients  burft, 
an  empty  cavity  is  not  left  s  but  there  is  feen  a  mafs  of 
cellular  membrane  apparently  deprived  of  life.  It  refem- 
bles wet  cotton,  ana  often  feparates  in  the  form  of  a  fo- 
lid mafs.  The  feparation  is  effected  without  pain.  This 
ftate  of  the  cellular  membrane  bears  fome  remote  analogy 
to  the  death  of  the  central  parts  in  a  carbuncle ;  but  it 
differs  from  the  latter  dilute  by  there  being  no  malignity, 
pain,  nor  danger. 


The  bones  of  fcrofulous  people  partake  of  the  general 
difeafe  in  the  constitution  ;  they  feem  to  contain  a  (mail- 
er proportion  of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  a  larger  one 
of  gelatinous  matter,  than  what  exifts  in  the  compofirion 
of  a  healthy  bone.  They  are  alfo  exceedingly  fufcepti- 
ble  of  morbid  action.  The  particular  changes,  however, 
induced  in  the  bones  by  fcrofula,  are  not  to  be  treated  of 
in  this  place. 

With  regard  to  fcrofnlous  ulcers,  their  margin  is  com- 
monly of  a  pale  red  orpurplifh  caft,  with  a  fhining  far- 
face  j  the  edges  in  general  thin  ;  and  the  furface  of  tbo 
fore  funk  fomewhat  below  the  level  of  the  furrounding 
parts.  Thefe  fores  are  raoftly  attended  bat  with  a  fraall 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  little  pain  t  they  are  not  very 
fenfible,  and  have  no  great  difpofition  to  fpread.  The 
matter  difebarged  from  them  is  vifcid,  having  very  little 
colour,  and  often  an  offenfive  fmell.  In  conlequence  of 
its  vifcidity  it  adheres  to  the  furface  of  the  fore,  and  co- 
vers the  granulations.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
that  fcrofulous  ulcers  fometimes  afl'ume  a  more  malignant 
afpect,  having  elevated  indurated  edges,  and  fnngous 
central  granulations,  accompanied  with  pain  and  an  icho- 
rous dilcharge.  In  thefe  cafes,  they  may  counterfeit  the 
appearance  of  cancerous  ulcers  j  but,  though  the  refem- 
blance may  be  very  impofing,  we  are  in  general  able  to 
afcertain  the  real  nature  of  the  cafe,  by  tracing  its  hif- 
tory  from  the  commencement,  and  by  infpefHng  the  reft 
of  the  patient's  body  with  accuracy  i  when  the  veftige* 
of  former  fcrofulous  fores,  or  other  proofs  of  a  fcrotu- 
lous  conftitution,  often  manifeft  tbemfelves. 

Scrofulous  fores  often  continue  to  difcharge  for  a  long 
while,  with  very  little  change  of  appearance.  In  time, 
however,  they  begin  to  heal,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
dry  up  altogether  at  laft,  leaving  a  very  ugly  red  irre- 
gular cicatrix,  upon  which  the  skin  feldom  recovers  its 
natural  look.  In  general,  fcrofulous  complaints  are  moft 
troublefome  in  the  fpring,  and  get  better  towards  the 
end  of  the  fummer. 

Scrofula  is  an  hereditary  difeafe.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther  it  can  be  communicated  by  contact,  or  even  inocu- 
lation. Kortutn  tried  to  transfer  fcrofula  from  one  per* 
fon  to  another  by  inoculation ;  but,  although  be  took 
great  pains  to  infert  the  matter  completely,  and  repeated 
the  experiment  frequently,  yet  all  bis  attempts  failed,  as 
no  difeafe  was  communicated  to  the  perfon  inoculated, 
nor  even  any  very  evident  irritation  excited  at  the  place 
where  the  matter  was  inferred.  Yet  it  it  unqueftionably 
propagable  by  transfufion  of  blood  from  the  difeafed 
horle,  not  only  to  other  horfes,  but  to  afles,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  by  profeffor  Coleman  at  the  Veterinary  In- 
ftitution. 

The  remote  caufes  of  fcrofula  are  well  eftaMifhed. 
Every  circumftance  capable  of  prolonging  for  a  certain 
fpace  of  time  irritation  of  the  bowels  j  an  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  blood  from  injuries  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem {  and,  above  all,  a  cold  and  humid  atmofphere  j  will 
produce  fcrofula.  The  laft  caufe  is  perhaps  the  moft 
frequent  of  all.  The  meant  of  cure  are  therefore  ob- 
vious. The  fame  regulations  that  we  baveadvifed  under 
phthifit,  for  exciting  and  Arengtheniog  the  fkin,  are  to 
be  pat  in  force.  The  diet  fhould  be  regulated  $  the  fe- 
cretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  gently  excited.  In 
performing  the  fiift  indication,  much  ftrefs  has  been  laid 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  upon  the  neceftity  of  warm  clothing.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter.  Flannel  fhould  be  worn  next 
the  fkin ;  and  the  patient  fhould  ufe  every  means  in  hit 
power  to  keep  up  a  regular  temperature  of  the  body. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  drefs  fhould  be  as  heavy  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  day  as  another;  and  the  practice  of  fleeping 
under  too  many  bed-clothes  avoided ;  there  being  good 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  perfon s  err  in 
this  latter  refpect.  Cold  bathing,  tchenfolitnttdbyre-aftion, 
fhould  alfo  be  enjoined  j  and  the  patient  fhould  remove 
to  a  left  humid  air  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  accuf- 
toroed  to  live.   The  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs 
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embraces  modifications  of  dyfpeptic  treatment  obvious 
enough.  The  bowels  .ire  to  be  kept  regular ;  and  the 
hepatic  fecretion  excited,  if  depraved  in  quality  or  drfi- 
cient  in  quantity.  For  opening  the  bowels,  the  mildcd 
purgatives  only  rauft  be  ufed,  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  fcduloufly  avoided  i  for  irritating  ca- 
thartics oggratale  the  difeafe.  According  to  the  Condi, 
tion  it  happens  to  be  in,  the  ftomach  will  require  to  be 
excited  by  gentian,  fteel,  and  aromatics ;  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  its  morbid  Secretions  corrected  by  Sedatives 
and  alkalies.  The  diet  will  be  regulated  by  the  fame  cri- 
terion. In  mod  cafes  folid  animal  food  may  be  allowed  ; 
but  this  of  courfe  will  depend  on  the  powers  of  digeftioti, 
fmce,  if  the  food  be  not  properly  digefted,  little  mult  he 
taken,  and  that  reduced  to  a  pulpy  confidence.  If  mor- 
bid  growths  are  large,  and  their  continuance  dangerous, 
snuch  may  be  effected  towards  their  diScuffion  by  extreme 
abftinence,  and  the  exhibition  of  Small  doles  of  antimo- 
nials  daily.  The  external  treatment  of  Icrofulous  tu- 
mours, ulcers,  &c  is  obvious.  Little,  in  the  majority 
of  cafes,  need  be  done.  If  they  put  on  an  inflammatory 
appearance,  the  ufual  means  for  the  reduction  of  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  put  in  force  ;  if  they  are  indolcrrt,  flight 
irritants,  or,  as  the  cafe  demands,  counter-irritants,  mult 
be  rcforted  to.  The  treatment  of  fcropliulous  ulcers 
and  abfeeffes  will  receive  further  notice  under  the  article 
Surge  ay. 

a.  Struma  mefenferica:  affecting  the  mefenteric  glands; 
countenance  pale;  appetite  infirm  ;  abdomen  tumid  ;  ex- 
crements uSually  peculiarly  fetid. 

The  nature  of  this  Species  of  fcrofula  is  pretty  evident. 
The  application  of  irritating  matter  to  the  termination 
of  the  mefenteric  abforbentsis  the  primary  caufe.  This 
irritant  is  either  improper  food,  or  food  undigefted  incon- 
fequence  of  dyfpeplla.  The  irritation  on  the  oral  extre- 
mities of  the  abforbents  caufes  an  inflammation  of  their 
vcfTels,  which  is  communicated  to  their  glands  j  the  in- 
flammation deftrovs  in  a  great  meafurc  the  abforbing  pro- 
perty of  the  vefTeis  ;  and,  when  the  inflammation  termi- 
nates in  depofition  of  morbid  matter,  as  tubercles,  Arc. 
thofe  properties  are  entirety  loft;  consequently  the  fup- 
ply  of  chyle  to  the  blood  is  flopped,  emaciation  and  de- 
bility follow,  and  the  patient  dies.  The  detail  of  fymp- 
toms  is  fufKcicntly  full  in  Dr.  Good's  definition.  As  to 
the  treatment  ot  the  malady,  this  is  to  remove  the  exci- 
ting caufes;  under  which  plan,  during  its  early  Stages, 
the  diieafe  may  be  removed.  Gentle  dofes  of  calomel, 
akhclmintics,  wholefomc  diet,  and  the  other  nieafurcs 
u(ed  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes  nrifing  from  p.ltric, 
bilious,  or  intcltinal,  irritation,  are  to  he  adopted.  In  the 
latter  ftages  of  the  difealie,  extreme  abftinence  appears  to 
be  the  only  means  capable  of  arrefling  the  depofition  of 
tuberculous  matter.  Dr.  Uwins  has  related  a  cafe,  in 
which  very  minute  dofes  of  digitalis,  vte  believe  one 
drop,  gradually  incrcafed,  effected  a  cure.  Molt  practi- 
tioners truft  to  fmall  dofes  of  calomel  and  opium. 

The  fytnptoms  of  this  complaint  are  very  fimil  ir  to 
what  Dr.  Gregory  has  called  "  fcrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum."  It  is  very  nearly  ,  the  fame  coin- 
plaint,  except  that  the  irritation  does  not  feem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  inteftines.  The  treatment  of  this  latter 
difeafe,  with  the  addition  of  occafional  bliftering,  is  the 
fame  a;  in  the  Struma  mefentcrica. 

Genus  VII.  Carcima,  [from  xafxusi,  tamer,  a  crab; 
on  account  of  the  cancriformor  cr-ib-like  ramifications  of 
the  dark  diltended  veins  of  the  tumour.]  Cancer.  Ge- 
neric characters — A  Scirrhous  livid  tumour,  interfered 
with  firm  uhitifh  divergent  bands,  chiefly  of  the  fecer- 
nent  giands ;  pains  acute  and  lancinating,  often  propa- 
gated to  other  parts ;  terminating  in  a  fetid  and  ichorous 
ulcer.    Dr.  Good  makes  but  one  fpecies. 

Carcinus  vulgaris  i  tumour  burning,  knotty,  with  dark 
cancriform  varices  ;  ulcer,  with  thick  livid  retorted  lips. 

A  hard  unequal  tumour  that  is  indolent,  and  witb- 
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out  any  discoloration  in  the  fkin,  is  called  nfcirrhut ;  but, 
when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  is  followed  by 
.1  pricking,  (hooting,  or  lancinating,  pain,  and  a  change 
of  colour  in  the  (kin,  it  is  ufually  denominated  a  cancer. 
It  generally  is  final!  in  the  beginning,  and  iticreafet  gra- 
dually ;  but,  though  the  fkin  changes  to  a  red  or  livid 
appearance,  and  tlie  (fate  of  the  tumour  from  an  indo- 
lent to  a  painful  one,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to  fay 
ivhen  the  fcirrhus  really  becomes  a  cancer,  the  progress 
being  quick  or  flow  according  to  concurring  caufes. 
When  the  tumour  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of 
burning  (hooting  pains,  and  the  Ikin  hath  acquired  the 
dufky  purple  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then  be  deemed  the  ma- 
lignant fcirrhus,  or  confirmed  cancer.  Mr.  Pearfon  fur- 
ther adds,  when  thus  far  advanced  in  women's  breads, 
the  tumour  fometimes  incrcafes  fpeedily  to  a  great  ilze, 
having  a  knotty  unequal  furface,  more  glands  becoming 
obllructed,  the  nipple  finks  in,  turgid  veflitls  are  conspi- 
cuous, ramifying  around,  and  refembling  a  crab's 
claws.  Thefe  are  the  char.icleriftics  of  an  occult  cancer 
on  the  external  parts  i  and  we  may  fufpect  the  exi Hence 
of  one  internally,  when  fuch  pain  and  heat  as  hath  been 
defcribed  Succeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  hath  before 
been  fcnfible  of  weight  and  prelfure,  attended  with  obtufe 
pain.  A  cancerous  tumour  never  melts  down  in  Suppu- 
ration like  an  inflammatory  one ;  but,  when  it  is  ready  to 
break  open,  especially  in  the  bread,  it  generally  becomes 
prominent  in  Some  minute  point,  attended  with  an  increafe 
of  the  peculiar  kind  of  burning  Shooting  pain,  felt  be- 
fore at  intervals  in  a  leSs  degree,  and  deeper  in  the  body 
of  the  gland.  In  the  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  in 
this  datej  a  corroding  ichor  Sometimes  tranfudct  through 
the  Skin,  Coon  forming  an  ulcer  ;  at  other  times  a  confl- 
derable  quantity  of  a  thin  lymphatic  fluid,  tinged  with 
blood  from  eroded  vefl'els,  is  found  in  it.  Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous  nature  discharge  a  thin  fetid  acrid  fanies,  which 
corrodes  the  parts,  having  thick  dark-coloured  retorted 
lips;  and  fungous  excrefcences  frequently  rife  from  thefe 
Mice.'*,  notwithdanding  thecorrolivenefs  of  the  discharge. 
In  this  date  they  are  often  attended  with  excruciating, 
ungent,  lancinating,  burning, pains ;  and  fometimes  with 
leeding. 

Though  a  fcirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed  a  cancer  at 
foon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it,  yet  every  painful  tumour 
is  not  a  cancer;  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  fay  whether  a 
cancer  is  t Tic  diforder  or  not ;  irregular  hard  lumps  may 
l>e  perceived  in  the  bread  ;  but  on  examining  the  other 
bread,  where  no  uneaftnefs  is  perceived,  the  fame  kind 
of  tumours  are  fometimes  found,  which  renders  the  di- 
a^r.oltic  uncertain.'  Yet,  in  every  cafe  after  the  cefla- 
tioa  of  catamenia,  hard  unequal  tumours  in  the  bread 
nrc  SuSpicious ;  nor,  thojigh  without  pain,  are  they  to  be 
Supposed  indolent  or  innoxious.  Barren  women,  old 
maids,  and  thoSc  who  miSmenftruate,  are  chiefly  the  Sub- 
jects of  cancer. 

The  nature  of  cancer  is  unknown.  It  has  long  been 
disputed,  whether  it  was  a  general  diSeafc,  a  portion  of 
the  fluids  determined  by  different  caufes  to  the  affected 
part,  or  whether  any  accident  to  the  organ  difeafed  altered 
its  Sormer  habits,  lb  as  to  produce  a  poifonous  corrofive 
fluid  inftead  of  the  ufual  lalutary  one.  We  regard  it  as 
local ;  and  in  this  opinion  many  of  the  bed  practitioners 
of  the  prefent  day,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Abernethy  and 
Dr.  Baillie,  concur.  All  its  Symptoms  impreSs  the  notion 
that  it  is  a  local  inflammation,  as  far  as  regards  the  vaf- 
cular  Syftem,  in  which  the  Secernent s,  from  hereditary 
predifpofltion  (which  we  cannot  admit  to  exift  in  the 
blood),  or  from  other  at  prefent  unknown  caufes,  lofe  their 
natural  functions,  and  acquire  a  faculty  of  Secreting  a 
new  and  peculiar  poiSon.  This  action  of  the  Secernent* 
is  So  exceffive,  that  no  known  agents  are  capable  of  con- 
trolling it.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  tho 
genera/origin  of  the  difeafe  are  thefe  ;  that  it  is  heredi- 
tary, and  often  met  with  in  the  fame  family.  This  can 
be  no  argument  in  favor  of  it,  were  it  not  prefumed  that 
4  F  hereditary 
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hereditary  predifpofition  confirti  in  a  peculiar  crafts  of  the 
blood.  Bat  this  it  fo  far  from  proved,  that  the  opinion 
that  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  fyllem  conftitutcs  predifpo- 
fition has  the  mod  Aipportert.  Thus  it  is  fa  id  by  Dr. 
Parr  (fee  his  article  Cancer),  that  in  fix  cafes  in  which 
he  found  cancer  heal,  the  famedifeafe  broke  out  in  other 
parts ;  or  apoplexy,  enteritis,  &c.  fupervened.  This 
proves  nothing  ;  or,  if  any  thing,  rather  againlt  the  pro- 
pofition  of  the  cachectic  origin  of  the  malady.  For,  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  another  part  when  an  old 
cancer  is  healed,  does  this  prove  the  blood  difeafed  ?  does 
not  the  fame  thing  follow  the  healing  of  iimple  ulcers, 
and  the  reduction  of  common  phlegmon  f  yet  noone  will 
refer  thefe  maladies  to  difeafed  blood.  And  again  j  how 
does  it  happen  that  apoplexy  and  enteritis  follow  the  cure 
of  cancer  i  according  to  this  mode  of  argument,  cancer  of 
the  brain  or  bowels  mould  enfue  < 

At  prefent  no  remedy  for  cancer  is  known ;  nor  has 
any  plan  of  treatment  been  laid  down  for  its  early  ftages 
which  (hould  warrant  us  in  neglecting  to  urge,  with  all 
the  eloquence  we  are  matters  of,  the  extirpation  of  the 
difeafed  part.  Previous  to  amputation  of  the  bread, 
however,  much  care  will  be  requisite  to  regulate  the  di- 
geftive  organs,  the  ftate  of  fulnefs  of  the  fanguineous 
iyftem,  and,  in  women,  above  all,  that  of  the  catamenial 
flux.    Dr.  Good  nukes  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

a.  C.  pullulansi  granulating  occasionally,  and  giving 
delufive  hopes  of  a  cure  ;  pains  palfable. 

ft.  C.  fpongiofus,  (Fungus  hartnatodes,  Wnrdntp  :) 
with  fungous  and  bleeding  excrcfcences  ;  heat  and  pain 
violent. 

The  latter  difeafe  was  firft  defcribed  by  Mr.  Hty,  in 
his  Practical  Obfervations-  in  Surgery.  "  It  is  a  bloody 
tumour,  which  forms  in  every  part  of  the  body  i  pajnful 
when  feated  in  the  roufcles  ;  but  producing  little  incon- 
venience when  in  the  cellular  fubftance.  It  diltends  the 
integuments  ;  but  does  not,  like  an  abfeefs,  render  them 
thinner.  When  prefled  with  the  hands,  one  part  will 
give  the  fenfation  of  a  decp-feated  fluid  ;  in  another  the 
tumour  is  hard  and  uneven.  When  the  integuments  bnrll, 
the  appearances  are  fometimes  thofe  of  an  excoriation 
only;  fometimes  a  dark  bloody  mafs  protrudes  through 
the  aperture.  Where  the  fungus  cornea  into  contact 
with  the  mufcles,  they  lofe  their  natural  rednefsand  their 
fibrous. appearance,  becoming  brown,  and  like  the  adi- 
pofe  membrane.  When  the  fungus  appears  through  the 
(kin,  it  bleeds  copioufly,  and  the  hemorrhage  is  frequent- 
ly repeated  till  the  patient  (inks}  neither  the  hydrargyris 
nitratos  ruber,  the  hydrargyris  muriatus,  antimonium 
muriatutn,  or  undiluted  vitriolic  acid,  can  reprefs  its 
growth.  Amputation  is  the  only  remedy;  and  if  the 
tumour  has  begun  at  the  lower  part  of  a  limb,  and  the 
(lighted  portion  is  left  at  the  upper,  the  difeafe  returns. 
It  appears  to  be  an  organifed,  and  has  been  fancifully 
conjectured  to  be  a  living,  parifitic  animal,  nourifhed  by 
the  vital  fluid  of  the  patient,  and  capable  of  abforbing 
from  the  fubjacent  veflels  what  is  effufed  from  its  own.*' 

Genus  VIII.  Lut$,  [from  hvi,  to  difiblve,  or  corrupt.] 
The  Venereal  difeafe.  Generic  characters — Ulcers  on  the 
genitals,  inguinal  buboes  or  both,  after  impure  coition  ; 
Fucceeded  by  ulcers  in  the  thro.it,  copper-coloured  fpots 
on  the  (kin,  bone-pains,  and  nodes.  It  is  now  confidered 
as  divided  into  two  fpecies. 

i.  Luci  ftphilis,  the  common  (iphilis,  or  pox  :  utcer* 
on  th;  genitals  circular,  ungranuhting,  thickened  at  the 
edge;  thofe  of  the  throat  deep  and  ragged;  fymptoms 
uniform  in  their  progrefs ;  yielding  to  a  courfe  ol  mer- 
cury, not  known  to  yield  fponraneoufly. 

i.  Lues  (iphilodes,  pfeudo-fiphilis,  fibbens,  or (i wens: 
ulcers  undeterminate  iu  their  character;  Kmptotns  irre- 
gular in  their  appearance  \  ufually  yielding  (pontaneoufly ; 
varioufly  affected  by  a  courfe  of  mercury. 

This  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  ;  and 
many  other  varieties  might  be  noted,  but  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  fufficiently  defined  for  clafliiication ;  for 


which  reafon,  and  becaufe  a  full  account  of  the  various 
conflicting  opinions  upon  the  nature  and  various  forms 
of  this  difeafe  would  increafe  this  article  to  an  enor- 
mous (izr,  we  mult  (having  given  the  early  and  popular 
hiftory  under  Lues,  vol.  xin.)  refer  for  farther  parti- 
culars to  the  article  Siphilis. 

Genus  IX.  Eltpknntia/U,  [fo  denominated  by  the 
Greek  phyliciam,  becaufe  the  fkin  of  perfons  attested 
with  this  difeafe  refembfes  that  of  the  elephant  in  thick- 
nefs,  ruggednefs,  infcnlibility,  and  dark  hue.)  Elephant- 
(kin.  Generic  characters — "Skin  thick,  livid,  rugofe, 
tuberculifc;  infcnlible  to  feeling;  eyes  fierce  and  (taring; 
perfpiration  highly  olieitfive  ;"  tcllicles  wafted.  See  the 
article  Letrosv,  in  this  work.  There  are  three  diitinct 
fpecies. 

i.  Elephantiafis  Arabica,  the  black  leprofy.  (This  it 
the  Elephantiafis  of  Arrttut,  Smtrasri,  and  Cutten.)  Tu- 
bercles chiefly  on  the  face  and  joints  ;  fall  of  the  hair 
except  from  the  fcalp  j  voice  hoarfeand  nafal ;  dtforder 
contagious,  and  hereditary. 

a.  Eleph.inti.dis  Italica,  fo  called  by  Dr.  Good,  becaufe 
"  for  a  knowledge  of  it  we  are  almoft  exclufively  indebted 
to  Italian  phyficians,  by  whom  it  is  called  Pellagra,  Jkht- 
ajfifiian  from  ptllit  and  aypx  ;  a  barbarous  term,  as  com- 
pounded of  two  different  languages."  It  is  otherwife 
called  Nfal  del  Sole,  as  if  brought  on  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  In  this  fpecies,  the  tubercles  are  chiefly  on  the 
body  and  limbs ;  fometimes  defquamating  i  great  tcnfion 
of  the  fkin  ;  vertigo  r  burning  lancinating  pain  in  the 
bead;  melancholy;  at  firft  remitting,  afterwards  fixed, 
terminating  in  alienation  of  mind  :  hereditary. 

3.  Elcphantialis  Alturienfist  (Mai  de  la  Rofa,  Spmifl. 
Lepra  Afturienfis,  St-uva/iet.)  Tubercles  chiefly  on  the 
hands  and  feet  ;  cruttaceous,  delquamimting;  continual 
tremor  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk;  bald- 
nefs  of  the  fcalp  as  well  as  of  other  parts :  gloom  and 
terror  of  mind. 

Genus  X.  Buottmia.  [from  Cat.,  an  augmentive  particle, 
and  Ktufti,  the  leg.]  Tumid  le£.  Generic  characters- 
Leg  enormoudy  tumid  and  mit-ftupen  ;  fkin  thickened, 
livid,  rugofe  ;  often  fcaly  ;  Icrottnn,  arm*,  or  other  parts, 
fometimes  participating  in  the  affcaion.  Only  one  fpe- 
cies, called 

Bucnemia  Indica,  or  Barbadoes-leg :  bones  and  muf- 
cles of  the  affected  limb  found  ;  its  motion  little  impeded 
by  its  weight. 

This  difeafe,  fays  Dr.  Good,  "  is,  in  truth,  the  dal  ft. 
or  elephant-leg  of  the  Arabians,  the  Barbadoes-leg  of 
modern  writen,  and  for  which  no  proper  technical  name 
has  hitherto  been  offered.  Though  frequently  called 
elephantiajif,  from  a  inifunderftandmg  of  the  Secondary 
meaning  of  two  unequivocal  terms  in  two  different  lan- 
guages, it  is  without  the  cflcntial  character  of  tubercular 
eruptions  ;  while  unlike  the  Elephantiafis,  which  extends 
over  the  whole  body,  it  is  always  limited,  and  often  con- 
fined to  a  fingic  limb.  It  makes,  however,  an  approach 
to  Elephantiafis,  and  ought  therefore  to  range  near  it, 
but  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  fame  genus.  It  is  very 
generally  known  both  in  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies,  in 
Arabia,  and  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Polyoefian 
Ides  ;  in  which  l.»ft  it  is  denominated  ytiva-Jkm  ;  aa  beinp 
fuppofed  to  originate  from  drinking  the  heating  beverage 
ca  lied  yava  ;  and,  like  the  gout  among  ourfelves,  is  re- 
garded in  a  fort  of  honourable  light.  Inftances  of  it 
arc  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  country  ;  and, 
in  a  cafe  that  occurred  to  the  author  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  the  patient,  from  an  attempt  to  repel  it,  was 
fuddenly  attacked  with  a  fit  of  gout  in  the  fiomach, 
which  deftroyed  him  in  three  days.  Here,  however,  gout 
was  a  conftitutional  difeafe." 

Genus  XI.  Catticaufit,  [Gr.  burning.]  General  com- 
buftibility  of  the  body.    No  generic  characters  are  given,  - 
and  only  one  fpecies  noted  by  Dr.  Good,  which  is 
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Cataoufisebriofa  :  the  combuftihilify  occafioned  by  a 
long  and  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  pro- 
ducing combuftion  fpontaneoufly.  For  inftances,  fee 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliii.  and  Ixiv.  Journal  de  Phyfique, 
1'an  viii.  Le  Cat's  Mcmoires ;  and  the  article  Burking 
in  thi*  work,  vol.  iii.  p.  sj J.  Since  thatanicle  was  print- 
ed, we  have  met  with  Tome  cafes  more  recent  and  more 
extraordinary  than  any  there  related. 

In  theyear  1811,  JohnHeinrich  Kopp,  M.D.  profeflbr 
of  chemi'ftry  at  Hanau,  publiihed  at  Frankfort  a  little 
trestife  with  the  laudable  view  of  exciting  attention  to 
fpontaneous  combuftions  of  the  human  body  1  and  efpe- 
aally  as  being  necefl'arily  fubjeft  to  juridical  invcftigation. 
Seventeen  authenticated  cafes  of  thi*  kind  of  combuftion 
■re  related.    Sixteen  of  tbefe  occurred  to  females,  and 
the  feventeenth  to  a  man.    This  laft  ha*  the  peculiarity 
of  the  pcrfon  forviving  the  accident  three  days,  and  of 
hie  being  able  to  give  lome  account  of  the  circumstances 
and  fenfations  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  fingu- 
larity  of  this  cafe  induces  us  to  give  a  tranflation  of  it  i 
but  we  regret  that  it  did  not  come  under  the  immediate 
obfervation  of  Dr.  Kopp;  it  is  cited  by  him  from  a  Flo- 
rentine journal,  in  which  it  was  inferted  by  Jofeph  Bat- 
taglia,  a  Surgeon  at  Porte  Batto,  who  attended  the  pa- 
tient.  "  Don  G.  Maria  Bertholi,  a  pricft,  who  lived  on 
Mount  Volere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fivizzani,  went 
on  bufinefs  to  a  fair  at  Filetto.    After  having  walked 
about  the  whole  day,  he  went,  toward  evening,  to  Fenile, 
and  put  up  at  a  relation's.  Immediately  after  his  arrival, 
he  retired  into  his  bed-room,  and  dctired  to  have  a  hand- 
kerchief placed  on  bis  back,  under  his  Ihirt.    In  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  being  left  by  himfelf,  a  Angular  noife, 
mingled  with  cries,  was  heard  from  his  bed-room.  The 
people  of  the  houfe  ruflied  in,  and  found  the  prieft 
Stretched  on  the  floor,  fur  rounded  by  a  fmall  lambent 
flame,  which  retired  as  the  perfons  approached,  and  at 
length  entirely  vanifhed.  He  was  immediately  put  to  bed, 
and  the  next  morning  (fays  Battaglia)  I  vilitcd  him. 
On  a  careful  examination,  the  integuments  on  the  right 
arm  were  found  loofened  from  the  mufcles,  and  hanging 
down.    Between  the  (houlders  and  thighs  the  integu- 
ments were  equally  injured.    An  incipient  mortification 
appeared  on  that  a*rt  of  the  right  hand  which  had  been 
moft  injured.    On  the  fecond  day,  this  part  was  in  a  com- 
plete ftatc  of  gangrene.    On  the  third  day,  the  mortifica- 
tion bad  extended  to  all  the  injured  parts.   The  patient 
now  had  execflive  thirft  and  fever,  violent  convulftons, 
putrid  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  conftant  vomiting, 
and  delirium.    On  the  fourth  day,  after  lying  two 
hours  in  a  ftate  of  torpid  Peep,  he  expired.    At  my  lall 
vifit,  during  this  courfe,  I  (Battaglia)  faw  with  aftonifh- 
tnent  that  the  putrefcence  bad  already  made  rapid  ad- 
vances ;  the  body  of  the  patient  emitted  a  moft  infupport- 
able  flench  1  worms  were  feen  crawling  from  him;  and 
the  nails  fell  from  his  fingers.   To  the  queftion  how  this 
accident  had  happened,  the  patient  anfwered,  that  he  fir  ft 
felt  a  blow,  as  with  a  club,  on  his  right  arm  t  and  had 
obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fpark  hanging  to  his  Ihirt  5 
and  that  the  latter  had  in  a  moment  been  converted  into 
alhes.   The  handkerchief,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
bare  flcin  of  the  moulders,  was  found  entire,  and  not 
even  fcorched.   The  drawers  he  had  on  were  alfo  left  un 


touched,  but  the  night-cap  was  quite* confumed,  though 
not  a  hair  of  the  head  was  burned.  That  this  diifufed 
fire  bad  confumed  the  (kin,  the  Ihirt,  and  the  whole  night- 
cap, without  touching  the  hair,  is  a  fait  I  (Battaglia) 
can  fully  warrant.  The  night,  on  which  this  phenome- 
non happened,  was  calm,  and  the  air  clear.  Not  the  leaft 
esapyrcuroatic  fmell,  nor  the  leaft  trace  of  fire  or  fmokc, 
was  perceived  in  the  room.  The  lamp,  previously  filled 
with  oil,  was  dry,  and  its  cotton  incinerated.  No  exter- 
nal caufe  can,  with  probability,  be  afligned  for  this  de- 
plorable accident :  it  MafFei  bad  ftill  been  alive,  he  would 
have  availed  himfelf  of  it  as  a  plain  proof  that  a  lightning 
proceeds  from  within  and  deftroy*  us  j  ai  noticed  in  the 


article  Burking,  quoted  above.  This  is  the  only  in- 
flance  upon  record  of  the  calamity  having  happened  to  a 
man. 

'The  laft  cafe  we  (hall  mention  is  one  in  which  two 
perfons  were  involved  in  deftru£tion  at  the  fame  time. 
It  was  read  to  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  Char- 
pentier,  phyfici-m  to  the  royal  forces  of  the  marine,  at 
Guerigny,  near  Neven.  "On  the  i*th  of  January,  1810, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  feveral  neighbours  of  .Mrs. 
P.  of  Nevtrs,  perceived  a  peculiar  odour,  which  they 
thought  firailar  to  that  of  broiled  animal  matter  and 
burning  wool,  only  more  difagreeableand  naufec-u*.  They 
faw  neither  fmokc  nor  vapour  iflue  from  any  of  the  adja- 
cent houfes;  and  at  laft,  agreeing  among  therafelves 
that  this  odour  was  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Carmelite  nun,  who  had  died  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  day,  they  retired  to  bed  without  ma- 
king any  further  inquiries.  On  the  13th,  in  the  morning, 
a  woman,  living  near  the  place,  who  had  a  fecond  key  to 
the  door  of  the  houfe,  becaufe  fhe  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  there  daily  to  artift  the  fervant  in  attending  on  her 
miftrefs,  opened  the  door  to  go  and  perform  her  ordi- 
nary duties.  On  entering  the  room,  a  denfe  vapour  if- 
fued  out, accompanied  with  an  infupportahle  ftencb,  that 
almoft  (ufibcated  her.  She  retreated  from  the  houfe, 
crying  out  in  the  moft  violent  manner  for  help.  The 
neighbours  came  about  her  j  and,  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  to  let  the  vapour  efcape,  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  ftatc  of  the  room,  they  found  neither  Mrs.  P. 
nor  her  fervant.  At  firrt  they  faw  no  appearance  of  dead 
bodies,  but  they  immediately  recognized  that  Mrs.  P.'s 
bed  was  entirely  burned.  Its  different  parts,  however, 
preferved  their  form  -,  but,  on  the  flighted  touch,  it  all 
funk  away,  and  the  betiftead,  mattrefs,  feather-bed, 
fhects,  blankets,  and  woollen  curtains,  were  reduced  to 
a  cinder.  Before  they  ftirred  tbefe  cinders  they  examined 
the  fire-place,  in  which  they  found  no  wood,  nor  any 
charcoal,  in  comhuftion  :  the  fire  had  not  been  covered, 
and  it  had  probably  gone  out  for  want  of  wood.  A  can- 
dleftick  flood  in  the  fire  place,  and  another,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  there  was  no  candle 
in  either  of  them. 

"  On  proceeding  to  examine  the  afhes,  or  remains  of 
the  combuftion,  there  was  found,  in  front  of  the  lpot 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  bed,  the  extremity  of  a 
leg  covered  by  a  ftocking,  with  a  fhoe  on  the  foot,  and 
which  was  recognized  to  be  part  of  the  right  leg  of  the 
fervant.  It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  body  of  this 
woman  that  had  not  been  reduced  to  afhes.  The  cra- 
nium of  the  miftrefs,  devoid  of  thefcalp,  which  had  been 
burned,  was  found  in  a  fituation  correfponding  with  that  - 
in  which  the  head  would  be  as  the  woman  lay  in  bed. 
This  was  the  only  portion  of  her  body  that  had  not  been 
utterly  deftroyed  by  combuftion,  excepting  a  fmall  frag- 
ment of  the  neck,  or  rather  the  flcin  of  the  neck,  that 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  red  kerchief,  and  of  which  there 
were  yet  fome  remains  immediately  attached  to  the  pre- 
ferved portion  of  the  neck. 

"  Although  the  room  had  no  ceiling,  the  beams  and 
rafters,  which  were  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  bed  were 
not  burned  j  but  they  were  black,  and  felt  very  hot.  All 
the  things  about  the  room,  efpccially  fuch  as  were  clofe 
to  the  bed,  were  extremely  humid)  which  was  owing, 
without  doubt,  to  condenfation  of  the  denfe  vapours 
with  which  the  room  was  filled  on  being  firft  entered.  A 
wooden  clock,  hung  up  again  ft  the  wall  befide  the  bed, 
fell  into  afhes  on  the  firft  movement. 

"There  were  no  other  perfons  in  the  houfe  but  thefe 
two  women.  The  miftrefs  was  ninety  years  old,  the  fer- 
vant fixty-fix  ;  tbey  were  both  of  a  weak  constitution, 
thin  and  meagre  1  their  food  was  bad,  although  the  mif- 
trefs had  an  income  of  6000  francs.  She,  for  fome  time 
paft,  had  drunk  eau  de  Cologne  to  great  excefs;  and  had 
eaten  hardly  any  thing  fince  this  habitual  abufe  of 
fpirits.  The  fervant  alio  ate  but  little ;  fhe  now  and  then 
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took  a  little  brandy;  but  her  nourifhroent  confided 
chiefly  in  good  old  wine,  hot  and  well  (iigared.  She  of. 
ten  took  this  in  Sufficient  quantities  to  make  her  tipfy. 
It  i»  believed  that  the  exceffive  cold  of  the  night  («+° 
Fahrenheit)  had  led  her  to  drink  to  exceSs." 

Genu*  XIF.  Porphyrn,  [Gr.  purple,  or  livid.]  Scurvy. 
Generic  chrafters — Livid  Spots  on  the  (kin  from  extra- 
vaSated  blood  ;  languor,  and  lofs  of  mufcular  ftrength; 
pains  in  the  limbs. 

The  term /rurpy  has  been  moft  crroneoufly  and  abSurd- 
ly  ufed  in  popular  language;  having  been  applied,  in  faff, 
to  all  dijeaji't  of  the  jk:n,  of  a  flow  and  chronic  nature, 
however  various  in  their  cffenti.il  character,  and  poflcfling 
nothing  in  common  w  ith  the  true  fcurvy.  The  (kin,  in 
fcurvy,  is  not  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  but  is  only  deranged, 
like  other  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
malady;  and  that  derangement  is  totally  different  from 
the  inflammatory,  pimply,  pultular,  or  Scaly,  conditions 
of  the  fkin,  which  occur  in  leproSy,  tetters,  and  other 
cutaneous  diforders,  u  lu ally  mifcalled  Jcortntie.  This 
miftake  requires  correction,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
nomenclature,  but  becaufe  a  great  practical  error  refults 
from  it;  namely,  the  adminiftration  of  antiscorbutic  re- 
medies in  thele  cutaneous  diforders,  which  cannot  be 
cured,  and  arc  often  aggravated,  by  them.  The  late 
Dr.  Willan  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  profeffion,  by  his 
definite  discrimination  of  thefe  lalt-mentioned  diforders. 

The  fcurvy,  properly  fo  called,  was  firft  accurately  de- 
feribed,  and  received  its  name,  in  modern  times;  and  it 
is  the  fubje£l  of  difpute,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fomc  other 
difeafes,  whether  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  phyfitians, 
or  is  a  malady  of  more  recent  origin.  The  firft  fpecific 
accounts  of  the  di  Scale  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
(ixteentb  century,  when  the  name  of  the  malady  fcemi  to 
have  been  familiar  among  the  vulgart  but  the  Symptoms 
were  noticed  by  the  early  voyagers  in  the  preceding 
century  j  for  confiderably  more  than  half  the  crew  who 
accompanied  Vafco  de  Gama  in  his  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1497,  were  deftroyed 
by  this  difeafe.  Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Northern  Nations,  publifhcd  in  1555,  has  defcribed  it  a: 
considerable  length,  and  ftates  that  it  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Saxony  by  the  name  offchwhuk,  or  fcorbnc  ; 
whence  the  Latin  term  fcorbutut,  and  our  appellation 
/curry.  The  term  fignified  "  fore-mouth;  and  was  pro- 
bably applied  to  the  difeafe  in  confequence  of  the  Spongy 
ulcerations  of  the  gums,  with  hzmorrhages,  and  loofen- 
ing  of  the  teeth,  which  are  among  the  more  fevere  Symp- 
toms of  the  complaint.  Dr.  Lind,  however,  Suggcfts, 
with  ftill  more  probability,  that  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Sclavonic  word, J'corb,  fignifying  "difeafe;"  the 
leurvy  being  endemic  in  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, from  whence  we  borrowed  the  appellation. 

Moft  of  the  continental  writers  have  maintained,  that 
although  the  ancients  have  not  defcribed  the  Symptoms 
of  fcurvy,  as  a  Single  diftinct  difcaSe,  they  have,  howe- 
ver, mentioned  Several  concurring  Symptoms,  which  can 
Icarcely  be  SuppoSed  to  belong  to  any  other  malady ; 
while  Drs.  Fretnd,  Lind,  Trotter,  and  Some  other  authors 
of  this  country,  contend,  that  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Arabians,  reSiding  in  Southern  climates,  and  unpraftil'cd 
in  long  voyages,  probably  never  witneSfcd  the  Scurvy,  and 
thence  have  no-where  accurately  deScribed  it.  The  ra- 
rity of  the  difeafe,  under  Such  circumstances,  will  proba- 
bly account  for  the  imperfect  descriptions  which  they  have 
left  1  but  Sieges  and  feafons  of  great  dearth  were  not  un- 
common in  thofe  times,  and  gave  rife  at  leaft  to  the  ignis 
J'ucer,  which  appears  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  Scurvy  j 
and  the  following  observations  relate  to  no  other  known 
dileafc.  Hippocrates,  when  describing  the  difeafes -of 
the  Spleen,  mentions  Some  Symptoms  which  accompany 
the  enlargement  of  that  organ  :  "  The  colour  of  the 
body,"  he  fays,  "  is  changed,  and  becomes  black  and 
pallid,  like  the  rind  of  a  pomegranate;  the  breath  is-fe- 
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tid,  and  the  gums  alfo  emit  a  bad  Smell,  and  fall  away 
from  the  teeth  ;  ulcerations  breakout  in  the  legs,  refem- 
bling  epinifHidrt ;  the  limbs  are  emaciated,  and  tlie  bow- 
els do  not  discharge  their  contents.  (Lib.  <le  Internis 
Atfeft.)  And  again,  in  his  Second  book  of  Prognoftics, 
Hippocrates  obferves,  »  In  thoSc  who  have  tumid  Spleens, 
the  gums  are  diSeaSed.and  the  mouth  emits  .1  fctiJ  odour  ; 
but  thoSc  whoSi  Spleens  are  enlarged  without  any  conse- 
quent hemorrhages,  Such  pcrfons  are  attacked  with  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers  in  the  legs,  and  black  (cars."  Here 
we  have  an  additional  Symptom  of  fcurvy,  vix.  the  he- 
morrhages, which  were  omitted  in  the  former  description. 
Tbofe,  however,  who  expect  to  find  only  the  utmolt  accu- 
racy in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  will  perhaps  be  fur- 
priied  to  find  that  he  has  again  dcScribcd,  Still  more  diS- 
tindtly,  the  Symptoms  of  (curvy  under  another  appellt- 
tion.  For  in  the  lame  book  (refpecting  Internal  Dilcafes) 
in  which  he  has  noticed  the  enlarged  Spleens,  he  men- 
tions the  Symptoms  oS  the  ilcui  h*nwlitci  {»&tts  a>^mii<), 
or  "  bloody  iliac  difeaSe,"  in  nearly  the  Same  terms  : 
"  This  diSeaSe  begins  in  the  autumn,  and  exhibits  the 
following  fymptoms.  The  mouth  and  teeth  emit  a  fetid 
Smell,  and  the  gums  Separate  from  the  latter,  and  b)ood 
flows  from  the  nofe  ;  Sometimes  alSo  ulcers  break  out  in 
the  legs,  and,  while  lome  oS  theSe  heal,  others  break  out 
afrefli  ;  and  the  Ikin  about  them  is  of  a  black  colour,  thin, 
and  tender."  This  may  be  deemed  a  good  brief  descrip- 
tion of  Scurvy  ;  and,  iS  the  commentators  are  right  in  their 
correction,  the  concluding  Symptom  is  equally  character- 
tltic:  "the  patient  is  indifpoled  to  walk,  or  to  uSe  any 
exertion."  The  paffage,  as  it  Stands  in  Hippocrates,  how- 
ever, aSferts  the  affirmative,  that  the  patient  is  diSpofcd  to 
exertion;  a  circumltance  So  incontinent  with  ulcerations 
oS  the  legs,  hemorrhages,  and  the  other  Symptoms,  that 
the  commentators  agree  that  the  negative  particle  «  mult 
have  been  omitted.  Van  Swieten  remarks,  that  the  epi- 
thet of"  thin  or  tender  lkinned,"xnrr»iij^x9»,  which  Hip- 
pocrates applies  to  thofe  patients,  is  particularly  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  fcorbutic  llate;  fince  we  obferve  in  the 
fcurvy.  that  the  (lighten*  injuries  break  into  the  (kin,  and 
leave  ftubborn  ulcerations  in  it ;  and  this  more  remark- 
ably happens  in  the  legs,  where  only  Scratching  them  with 
the  finger-nails  will  often  raiSc  an  excoriation,  that  is  Sol- 
lowed  by  an  ulcer  of  long  continuance."  (Comment,  in 
Boerh.  Aph.  1148.)  CelSus,  when  treating  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Spleen,  mentions  this  indifpofition  of  ulcers 
to  heal  :  "  Ulcera  aut  omnino  non  SaneScunt,  aut  certe 
cicatricem  vix  recipiunt."  And  we  may  add,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  commentators,  refpetfing  the  Sentence 
above  mentioned,  is  confirmed  by  the  Statement  of  Cel- 
Sus, who  dittinctly  alTcrts,  that  exertion  is  painful  and 
difficult. 

A  difeafe  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Straho  and  Pliny,  as  oc- 
curring in  the  Kotnan  armies  in  particular  Situations, 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  (curvy.  In  this  difcalV, 
which  Pliny  aicribcd  to  drinking  the  water  of  a  certain 
well,  when  it  occurred  in  the  army  of  Germanicus  while 
encamped  near  the  Rhine,  an  affection  of  the  gums,  with 
a  falling-out  of  the  teeth,  is  faid  to  have  been  combined 
with  a  Tofs  of  mufcular  power  in  the  lower  extremities : 
the  Sormer  affeaion  being  called  Jlomneace,  (quaSi  <rr»j**Ti; 
***»«,  forenefs  of  mouth,)  and  the  latter  I'tdttyrU.  (Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  xxr.  cap.  3.)  Similar  affection's,  to  which  the 
Same  appellations  are  given  by  Strabo,  are  Said  to  ha>e 
prevailed  in  the  army  of  JEMus  Gallus,  when  in  Arabia. 
(Geograph.  lib.  xvi.)  Some  authors,  however,  have  de- 
nied that  this  fctletyrt*  could  be  a  fcorbutic  lyniptom; 
becaule  Galen  has  Stated  jttUtyrl*  to  be  a  kind  of  para- 
lyfis,  in  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  Straight ;  bu: 
(uch  a  term  might  be  Sufficiently  appropriate  to  that  ri- 
gidity of  the  joints  which  oStcn  occurs  in  Scurvy. 

On  the  whole,  thcreSore,  we  are  difpol'ed  to  believe, 
with  the  early  writer*  upon  this  Subject,  that  theyiarrv 
was  known  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian, *ph) Si- 
cians ;  although,  from  its  comparative  rarity  in  Southern 
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climates,  it  did  not  occur  Co  often  or  fo  extenfively  a* 
to  claim  their  attention  very  ftrongly.  In  our  prefent 
ftate  of  knowledge,  it  ia  divided  into  three  very  diftinel 
fpecies. 

i .  Porphyra  (implex,  petechial  fcurvy  i  fpott  numerous, 
but  Imall  and  flea-bite  fhaped ;  chieflyon  the bnall,  arms, 
a  Women,  and  leg*  j  paleuefs  of  vifage.  There  are  two 
varieties. 

P.  pulicofa,  (Purpura  (implex,  TTi/fanand  Balaam.) 
In  thil  variety,  which  is  exhibited  on  the  annexed 
Plate  V.  fig.  i.  there  i*  an  appearance  of  petechia;,  or  ex- 
travasations under  the  cuticle,  without  much  dilbrder  of 
the  eonftitution,  except  languor,  and  lots  of  the  mufcu- 
]ar  ftrength,  with  a  pale  or  fallow  complexion,  and  often 
with  pain  in  the  limbs.  The  petechias  are  moft  nume- 
rous on  the  breaft,  and  on  the  iniide  of  the  arms  and 
legs  ;  and  are  of  various  fizes,  from  the  moft  minute  point 
to  that  of  a  flea-bite,  and  commonly  circular.  They 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  recent  flea-bites,  partly  by 
their  more  livid  or  purple  colour,  and  partly  becaule,  in 
the  latter,  there  is  a  diftinct  central  puncture,  the  rednefs 
around  which  difappears  on  preffure.  There  is  no  itch- 
ing, or  other  fenfation  attending  the  petecliix. 

0.  P.  urticans  (fee  the  fame  Plate,  fig.  a.)  is  diftin- 
guifhed by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  commences  in  the 
form  of  rounded  and  reddifli  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
refembling  wheals,  but  which  are  not  accompanied,  like 
the  wheals  of  urticaria,  by  any  fenfation  of  tingling  or 
itching.  Thefe  little  tumours  gradually  dilate,  bur, 
within  one  or  two  days,  they  fubfide  to  the  level  of  the 
furrounding  cuticle,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  hue  be- 
comes darker,  and  at  length  livid.  As  thefe  fpots  are 
not  permanent,  but  appear  in  fucceffion  in  different 
places,  they  are  commonly  feen  of  different  hues;  the 
frefli  and  elevated  ones  being  of  a  brighter  red,  while 
the  level  fpott  exhibit  different  degrees  of  lividity,  and 
become  brown  as  they  difappear.  They  are  moft  com- 
mon on  the  legs,  where  they  are  frequently  mixed  with 
petechias ;  but  they  fometimcs  appear  alfo  on  the  arms, 
thighs,  breaft,  Sec.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is 
various,  from  three  to  five  weeks.  It  ufually  occurs  in 
fa  miner  and  autumn  ;  and  attacks  thofe  who  are  liable  to 
fatigue,  and  live  on  poor  diet;  or,  on  the  contrary,  deli- 
cate young  women,  who  live  luxurioufly,  and  take  little 
esercife.  Some  oedema  of  the  extremities  ufually  accom- 
panies it,  and  it  is  occaGonally  preceded  by  a  ftiftnef*  and 
weight  of  the  limbs. 

The  cure  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  is  often 
dlrticult.  Viewing  the  difeafes  as  arifing  from  dyfpepfia, 
we  Ihould  direct  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  diet  of 
the  patient,  and  the  bowels  to  be  kept  regular.  Indeed 
active  purging  has  been  recommended  by  the  beft  autho- 
rities. The  ftate  of  the  Ikin,  as  far  as  regards  its  itching 
or  other  unpleafant  fenfation,  will  alfo  require  palliative 
meafures,  a*  the  warm  bath,  &c.  The  debility  of  the 
J'yftem  may  be  in  fome  meafure  obviated  (when  the  diet 
and  bowels  are  regulated)  by  mineral  acids  and  bark, 
or  by  gentian. 

a.  Porphyra  haemorrhagica,  land-fcurvy  :  fpots  circu- 
lar, of  different  files  |  often  in  ftripes  or  patches,  irregu- 
larly fcattered  over  the  thighs,  arras,  and  trunk;  occa- 
sional haemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  noftrils,  or  vifcera  [ 
,  great  debility,  and  depreflion  of  fpirits.  See  the  Plate, 
ng-  J* 

We  often  fee  perlbns  in  whom  tbe  very  flighted  bruifes 
or  impreffions  tum  black.  This  is  mod  generally  the 
cafe  in  old  perfons  ;  and  is  indeed  commonly  obferved  in 
an  invcrfe  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  the  mufcular  ftructurc. 
It  is  evidently  the  refult  of  want  of  contractile  powers 
in  the  capillary  veffels,  which  confequently  give  way,  and 
allow  extravasation  }  or  in  which,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
the  blood  ftagnates.  An  extreme  fufceptibility  to  this 
lividiry  is  feen  in  thepatientsof  P.  hemorrhagica,  except 
in  cafes  comparatively  fudden  in  thtir  acceffion,  and  at- 
tended from  the  firft  with  high  inflammatory  fymptoms. 
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This  fpecies,  like  the  former,  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the 
appearance  of  petechias;  but  thefe,  as  Dr.  Bateman  fays, 
are  "  often  of  a  larger  fize,  and  are  interfperfed  with  vibi- 
and  eccbymofes,  or  livid  ftripes  and  patches,  rcfein- 


and  trunk  of  the  body  ;  the  bands  being  more  rarely 
fpottcd  with  them,  and  the  face  generally  free.  They 
are  ufually  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  they  firft  appear, 
but  foon  become  purple  or  livid  j  and,  when  about  to  dif- 


',  they  change  to  a  brown  or  yellowifh  hue ;  fo  that, 
as  new  eruption*  arife,  and  the  abforption  of  the  old 
one*  flowly  proceeds,  this  variety  of  colour  is  commonly 
feen  in  the  different  fpots  at  the  fame  time.  The  cuticle 
over  them  appears  finooth  and  mining,  but  is  not  fenfibly 
elevated  :  in  a  few  cafes,  however,  the  cuticle  has  been 
feen  railed  into  a  fort  of  veficles,  containing  black  bloort. 
This  more  frequently  happens  in  the  fpots  which  appear 
on  tbe  tongue,  gums,  palate,  and  infide  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  where  tbe  cuticle  is  extremely  thin,  and  breaks 
from  the  flighted  force,  difcharging  the  effufed  blood. 
The  gentlcftf  preffure  on  the  (kin,  even  fuch  as  is  applied 
in  feeling  the  pulfe,  will  often  produce  a  purple  blotch, 
like  that  which  is  left  after  a  fevere  bruife. 

"The  fame  ftate  of  the  habit  which  gives  rife  to  thefe 
effufion*  under  the  cuticle,  produces  likewife  copious 
difcharges  of  blood,  efpecially  from  the  internal  parts, 


But  in  other  cafes  they  arc  lefs  copious  i  fometimes  re- 
turning every  day  at  ftated  periods,  and  fometimes  lefs 
frequently  and  at  irregular  intervals  j  and  fometimes 
there  is  a  flow  and  almoft  inceffant  ooringof  blood.  The 
bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums,  noftrils,  throat,  iniide 
of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  fometimes  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  the  urethra,  and  the  e»- 
ternalear  ;  and  alfo  from  the  internal  cavities  of  the  lungs, 
ftomach,  bowels,  uterus,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  There 
is  the  utmoft  variety,  however,  in  different  inltances,  as 
to  the  period  of  the  difeafe  in  which  tbe  haemorrhages 
commence  andceafe,  and  as  to  the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  cutaneous  efflorefcence. 

"  This  lingular  difealie  is  often  preceded  for  fome  weeks 
by  great  laflitude,  faintnefs,  and  pains  in  tbe  limbs,  which 
render  tbe  patient  incapable  of  any  exertion  ;  but,  not 
unfrequently,  it  appears  fuddenly,  in  tbe  midft  of  appa» 
rent  good  health.  It  is  always  accompanied  with  extreme 
debility  and  deprellion  of  fpirits  :  the  pulfe  is  commonly 
feeble,  and  fometimes  quickened;  and  heat,  flufhing, 
perfpiration,  and  other  fymptoms  ot  flight  febrile  irrita- 
tion, recurring  like  the  paroxyfra*  of  hectic,  occaGonally 
attend.  In  lome  patients,  deep-feated  pains  have  been 
felt  about  the  prscordia,  and  in  the  cheft,  loins,  or  abdo- 
men; and  in  others  a  confiderab.e  cough  has  accompa- 
nied the  complaint,  or  a  tumour  and  tenfion  of  the  epj- 
gaftrium  and  hypochondria,  with  tendernefs  cn  preffure, 
and  a  conftipated  or  irregular  Itate  of  bowels.  But  in 
many  cafes,  no  febrile  appearances  have  been  noticed  ; 
and  the  functions  of  the  inteftines  are  often  natural.  In 
a  few  inftances  frequent  fyncope  has  occurred.  When 
the  difeafe  has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  patient  be- 
comes fallow,  or  of  a  dirty  complexion,  and  much  ema- 
ciated ;  and  fome  degree  of  oedema  appears  in  the  lower 
extremities,  which  afterwards  extends  to  other  parrs. 
Tbe  difeafe  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its  duration  1  in 
fome  inftances  it  has  terminated  in  a  few  days;  while  in 
others  it  has  continued  not  only  for  many  months,  but 
even  for  years." 

Though  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 
eafe are  perhaps  as  clear  as  any  in  medicine,  we  are  ufu- 
ally difappointed  in  our  expectations  of  cure.  The  firft 
tinng  to  be  done  is  of  courle  to  diminilh  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  fluid.  This  practice  is  obvioufly  cor- 
+  G  rect: 
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rett  :  it  immediately  fubtracti  a  -ortion  of  the  irritant 
which  keep»  up  the  difeafe  of  the  v .trcut.tr  fyfteni.  The 
taking  of  blood,  however,  feems  only  ulelul  in  reducing 
the  inflammatory  ail  ion  to  whir  h  its  morbid  quality  has 
piven  rife.  The  amelioration  of  the  qualify  of  the  blood 
is  to  be  attempted  by  ftrift  attention  to  the  aliment 
from  which  the  chyle  is  formed,  and  the  Hate  of  the 
organs  which  affimilate  it.  It  would  take  much  time  to 
expatiate  here  upon  the  peculi.ir  regimen  which  would 
be  neceffary  for  particular  patients.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  no  one  plan  of  diet  will  cure  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  has  lived  long  on  vegetables,  animal  food  would 
of  courfe  be  allowed  in  moderate  quantities!  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ftomach  feemed  particularly  debilitated,  it 
might  be  proper  to  have  the  food  fo  prepared  by  culi- 
nary proceflcs  as  to  excite  and  ftrengtben  the  aflimilating 
function  )  and  fo  on  of  other  flatei. 

Since  the  fecerncnt  fyltem  acts  at  an  emunftory  to  the 
blood,  its  greater  excitation  fliould  be  enforced  ;  always 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  excitation  be  not  Co  great 
as  to  direct  the  difeafed  action  to  the  excited  ftructure. 
Thus  the  bowels  and  kidneys  fhould  be  excited,  but 
only  by  the  mildeft  purgatives  and  diuretics. 

In  retraining  the  local  hemorrhage,  the  tinfhira  ferri 
tnuriatis,  the  fulphate  of  zinc.^tnd  the  fulphuric  acid, 
are  the  moft  efficacious  fubltances  that  we  know  of. 
They  may  be  ufed  fometimes  in  a  very  ftrong  form. 
Dr.  Struve  mentions  a  cafe  in  which  he  applied  concen- 
trated fulphuric  by  means  of  a  pencil  to  bleeding  pete- 
chias, and  the  hemorrhage  cealed. 

j.  Porphyra  nautica,  fea-fcurvy:  foots  of  different 
hues  intermixed  with  livid,  principally  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair;  teeth  loofe;  gums  fpongy  and  bleeding; 
breath  fetid  ;  debility  univerfal  and  extreme. 

The  very  frequent  connexion  between  long-continued 
ufc  of  foliu  meat  and  fcurvy,  has  led  to  the  fuppofition, 
that  eating  of  much  fait  is  the  caufe  of  (curvy  ;  but  this 
idea  is  now  confidered  erroneous.  The  ufe  of  fait  feems 
to  produce  fcurvy  only  in  confequence  of  its  extreme 
quantity  irritating  ana  impairing  the  digeftive  organs ; 
and  moreover  the  lofs  of  nutritious  juices  which  lalted 
meats  undergo,  may  operate  to  retard  aflimilation  ■  at 
all  events,  fcurvy  may  be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  Cub- 
fiances  in  which  fait  forms  a  very  fmall  part;  and  it  is 
nioft  evidently  increafed  or  diminiflied  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fpirits  or  defpondence  which  the  mind  of 
the  patient  -undergoes.  See  a  very  remarkable  inftance 
of  the  date  of  mind  in  this  difeafe,  vol.  xi.  p.  500. 

Thefe  two  laft  and  moft  important  fpecies  were  for  a 
long  period  confounded  together,  confidered  to  be  dif- 
eafe* of  debility,  and  conlequently  to  be  enred  only  by 
stimulating  means.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Parry  for 
firft  mowing  the  error  of  this  idea.  He  firft  pointed  out 
the  important  fact,  that  plethora  was  the  ftate  of  body 
which  attended  the  Purpura  hemorrhagica,  or  land- 
fcurvy ;  and  that  the  dreadful  phenomena  of  this  ma- 
lady arofe  from  morbid  action  of  the  blood-vclTels ; 
though  it  is  allowed  that  this  morbid  action  mult  refult 
from  morbidity  of  the  blood  itfelf  in  the  firft  inftance. 
The  only  fimilarity  which  is  traceable  between  the  land 
and  fea  fcurvy  is  that  in  each  the  primary  caufe  is  dif- 
order  of  the  affimilating  function.  In  moft  cafes  this 
arifes  from  bad  food,  whether  it  be  improper  in  quality, 
deficient  or  otherwife  in  quantity.  Tire  aflimilating 
function  is  fubject  likewife  to  be  influenced  by  cauics 
foreign  to  the  aliment  itfelf.  Thus  we  find  failed  meat 
produces  the  fea-fcurvy,  excefs  and  irregularity  of  eat- 
ing the  land-fcurvy  and  its  peculiar  varieties. 

In  the  land-fcurvy,  the  gaftric  or  inteltinal  diforder 
exerts  itfelf  moft  efpecially  on  the  capillary  fyftem,  and 
that  in  a  flow  and  gradual  manner;  while  the  condition 
of  plethora  is  extreme,  and  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fea-fcurvy, 
the  mufcular  fubftance,  in  confequence  of  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  is  firft  affected,  and  the 
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contractility  of  the  capillary  fyftem  fecondarily  ;  nor  it 
plethora  generally  very  apparent,  nor  the  inflammation 
Co  violent  as  to  require  depletory  meafures.  We  havo 
thought  proper  to  introduce  thefe  curfory  remarks  for 
the  fake  of  mowing  the  juftnefs  of  the  prefent  arrange- 
ment. 

The  following  remarks  apply,  more  or  lefs,  to  the 
fymptoms  and  treatment  of  all  the  fpecies.  _  The  firlt  in- 
dication of  the  approach  of  fcurvy  is  an  averfion  to  any 
fort  of  mufcular  exertion  ;  .1  lazinefs,  or  ftrong  inclina- 
tion to  tit  Kill  or  lie  in  bed  ;  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  fpontaneous  laflitude,  or  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  and  pain 
throughout  the  bodv,  and  efpecially  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  limbs  and  loins,  iike  that  wliich  arifes  from  great  fa- 
tigue, which  foon  becomes  actual  feeblenefs,  fo  that  the 
leaft  exercife,  efpecially  in  afcendin£  or  defcending  a  de- 
clivity, induces  fatigue  and  fhortnefs  of  breath.  With 
this  averfion  to  motion  and  diminiflied  power  of  exertion, 
there  is  alfovery  early  a  change  ot  the  complexion,  which 
becomes  pale  and  bloated,  or  fallow,  efpecially  about  the 
lips  and  corners  of  the  eyes,  where  there  is  a  greenifb 
tinge.  Thefe  two  fymptoms,  indeed,  the  difinclination 
to  exertion,  and  the  fallow  countenance,  often  portend 
the  approach  of  fcurvy,  while  the  patient  eats  and  drinks 
heartily,  and  feems  otherwife  in  good  health  i  and  the 
fpeedy  laflitude  and  difficulty  of  breathing  upon  motion, 
are  among  the  moft  conftaut  concomitants  ot  thcdiliem- 
per  throughout  its  courfe. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymptoms  appear. 
Among  thefe  the  Jlomacuct,  or  morbid  condition  of  the 
mouth,  is  one  of  the  firft  that  prefent*  itfelf.  The  gums 
become  hot  and  painful,  and  foon  fwell,  growing  foft 
and  fpongy,  and  of  a  livid  hue,  and  afterwards  extreme- 
ly putrid  and  fungous,  conftituting  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhing  features  of  the  difeafe.  This  occaCons  great 
fetor  of  the  breath,  and  the  loofeningof  the  teeth,  which 
become  moveable  in  their  lockets,  and  may  be  taken  out 
without  force  or  pain,  and  even  fall  out  fpontaneoufly. 
Hemorrhages  alfo  take  place  from  the  flighted  preflure 
on  the  gums,  or  even  without  any  apparent  caufe,  as 
well  as  from  the  nofe  ;  and  ultimately  from  other  parrs 
of  the  body,  where  the  cuticle  is  delicate,  or  the  furface 
broken,  in  confequence  of  the  apparent  lofs  of  cohesion 
in  the  folids,  and  efpecially  in  the  vafcular  fyftem. 

From  this  caufe  thtjkin  alfo  exhibits  foine  of  the  moft 
ftriking  charaetcriftics  of  fcurvy.  It  becomes  dry,  and 
fpotted  over  with  difcolourations  of  a  red,  bluifb,  purple, 
and  black,  hue,  of  various  files,  from  the  petechia,  or 
fpots  like  flea-bites,  to  the  moft  extenfive  tcchymoftt,  of 
the  fke  of  a  hand-breadth,  or  larger,  fuch  as  are  produ- 
ced by  the  fevereft  bruifes.  Thefe  appear  chiefly  on  the 
legs  and  thighs  ;  but  often  alfo  on  the  arms,  breaft,  and 
trunk  of  the  bodv  ;  and  fometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
on  the  head  and  face.  They  confift,  in  fact,  of  effufion* 
of  blood  under  the  cuticle,  from  the  rupture  of  the  fmall 
veflels.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  this  laxity  and  lofs  of 
coheflon  in  all  the  folids  becomes  Itill  more  manifeft,  by 
the  frequent  and  prof  ufe  bleedings  which  are  liable  to 
occur  from  different  parts  of  the  body;  efpecially  from 
the  nofe,  gums,  ftomach,  bowels,  lungs,  kidneys,  and 
bladder,  and  from  the  ulcers  and  fungous  excrefcencec 
which  arifc  on  the  furface.  In  fome  patients,  the  he- 
morrhages from  the  bowels  are  accompanied  by  fevere 
pains  and  diarrhoea  ;  while  others,  without  either  purg- 
ing or  gripes,  difcharge  great  quantities  of  pure  blood 
by  the  anus.  Other  marks  of  laxity  appear  in  the  cede- 
niatous  fwelling  which  takes  place  in  the  legs,  beginning 
firft  about  the  feet  and  ankles  ;  which,  however,  is  more 
painful  than  common  anafarca,  and  retains  longer  the 
impreflion  of  the  Anger.  They  appear  remarkably  alfo, 
in  the  great  facility  with  which  the  flighted  bruifes  and 
wounds  degenerate  into  foul  fungous  ulcers,  at  well  as 
in  the  fpontaneous  appearance  of  fuch  ulcers,  and  the 
breaking-out  of  long-healed  fores,  and  even  the  difunion 
of  old  fractures  in  bones.  *'  Whatever  former  com- 
plaints," 
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plaint*,"  Dr.  Lind  obfcrvei,  "  the  patient  has  had,  ef- 
perially  bruifes,  wounds,  &c.  or  whatever  prefent  dif- 
ordert  he  labours  under,  upon  being  afflicted  with  the 
fcurvy,  hi*  old  complaint*  are  renewed,  and  his  prefent 
rendered  worfe."  Indeed  the  fcurvy  often  firft  (hows 
iifelf  by  the  change*  in  difeafed  parts.  "  Thus,  when  a 
pedoa  ha*  had  a  preceding  fever,  or  a  tedious  ficknefs, 
by  which  he  ha*  been  much  exhaufted,  the  gum*  for  the 
moft  part  are  firft  affected,  and  a  laflttude  conftantly  at- 
tends; whereas,  when  one  ha*  been  confined  from  ex- 
ercife  by  having  a  fractured  bone,  or  from  a  bruife  or 
hurt,  thefe  weak  and  debilitated  part*  become  a  I  mo  ft  al- 
ways firft  fcorbutic.  A*  for  example,  if  a  patient  labour* 
tinder  a  drain  of  the  ankle,  the  leg,  by  becoming  fwelled 
and  painful,  and  foon  after  covered  with  livid  fpott, 
give*  the  firft  indication  of  the  difeaf'e.  And,  a*  old  ul- 
cer* on  the  leg*  are  very  frequent  among  fcamen,  in  this 
cafe  likewife  the  leg*  are  alway*  firft  affected,  and  thefe 
ulcers  put  on  a  fcorbutic  appearance,  although  the  pa- 
tient fcems  otherwife  perfectly  healthy,  and  preferves  a 
frefli  good  colour  in  his  face."  The  effect  of  the  difeafe 
upon  former  maladies  i*  ftrongly  depicted  by  the  elegant 
writer  of  Lord  Anfon's  Voyage.  "  But  a  moft  extraor- 
dinary circumftance,"  fay*  that  gentleman,  "and  what 
would  be  fcarcely  credible  upon  any  fmgle  evidence,  ii, 
that  the  fear*  of  wound*  which  had  been  for  many  year* 
bealed,  were  forced  open  again  by  tbi*  virulent  diftem- 
per.  _  Of  this  there  wa*  a  remarkable  inftance  in  one  of 
the  invalids  oii-board  the  Centurion,  who  had  been 
wounded  above  fifty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne ;  for  though  he  was  cured  foon  after,  and  had 
continued  well  for  a  great  number  of  year*  paft,  yet,  on 
bis  being  attacked  by  the  fcurvy,  hi*  wound*,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  difeafe,  broke  out  afreib,  and  appeared  a*  if 
tbey  had  never  been  healed.  Nay,  what  is  dill  more  arto- 
nifliing,  the  callu*  of  a  broken  bone,  which  bad  been 
completely  formed  for  a  long  time,  wa*  found  to  be 
hereby  diffolved,  and  the  fracture  fecmed  as  if  it  had  ne- 
ver been  confolidated."  (Voyage  round  the  World  in 
17+0— by  Lord  Anfon,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  R.  Wal- 
ter, Chaplain  to  the  Centurion,  p.  101.)  The  ulcer*, 
which  occurred  in  the  leg*  of  the  fcorbutic  patient*  on 
thi*  occafion,  are  faid  to  have  been  "of  the  worft  kind, 
attended  with  rotten  bone*,  and  fucti  a  luxuriancy  of 
fungous  flcfti  a*  yielded  to  no  remedy."  The  edge*  of 
thele  fcorbutic  ulcers  are  of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up 
with  the  fungous  excrefcences,  which  are  not  inaptly 
called  by  the  lailors  tutlock't  liver,  fince  to  thi*  fubftance, 
when  boiled,  Dr.  Lind  fay*,  they  bear  a  near  refemblance, 
both  in  confidence  and  colour.  They  often  arife  in  the 
courfe  of  a  night  to  a  monftrous  (ize;  and,  although  de- 
ft royed  by  cauftica  or  the  knife,  (in  which  lad  cafe,  a  co- 
pious bleeding  commonly  enfue*,)  are  found  at  the  next 
d  reding  a*  large  a*  ever.  Dr.  Lind  affirm*,  however, that 
"  they  continue  in  this  condition  a  confiderable  time 
without  tainting  the  bone."  (Lind  on  Scurvy,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  a.)  Thefe  Icorbutic  ulcer*,  which  are  lingular  and 
uniform  in  their  character,  are  dittinguithed  from  all 
other*  by  being  fo  remarkably  offenfive,  bloody,  and  fun- 
geii*. 

In  addition  to  thefe  affection*  of  the  lower  extremities, 
(to  which  however  they  are  not  exclulively  confined,)  in 
the  advanced  ftage  of  the  fcurvy,  the  patient*  moft  com- 
monly lofe  the  ufe  of  their  limb*,  having  a  contraction 
of  t,he  tendon*  in  the  ham,  with  a  fwellmg  and  pain  in 
the  joint  of  the  knee.  Indeed,  a  ftiffnefs  in  thefe  ten- 
dons, and  a  weaknef*  of  the  knees,  appear  pretty  early 
in  this  difeafe,  generally  terminating  in  a  contracted  and 
fwelled  joint. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  fcurvy,  the  patients  commonly 
complain  of  pains,  which  are  often  moving  from  part  to 
part.  Some  complain  of  a  general  pain  in  their  bones, 
which  is  moft  violent  in  the  limb*  and  loins,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  joint*  and  leg*;  and  a  pain,  with  tigbtneft 
and  oppreflion,  in  the  breaft,  it  very  common.  The  bead 


i*  feldom  or  never  affected,  unlef*  the  patient  is  fcverilh, 
which  it  unufual ;  for,  as  Dr.  Lind  well  obferve*,  the 
difeafe  is  altogether  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  fever  may 
be  juftly  reckoned  among  its  adventitious  fymptoms. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  in  the  worft  ftages  of  the 
fcurvy,  with  all  the  fevere  fymptoms  above  defcribed, 
with  painful  fpreading  ulcer*  of  the  furface,  with  con- 
tracted limbs,  hemorrhages,  fpongy,  putrid,  (linking, 
gum*,  over-run  with  fprotiting  flcih,  and  often  deeply 
ulcerated,  with  inability  to  make  the  lead  mufcular  ex- 
ertion, without  fainting,  or  perhaps  dying  ;  yet  the  pa- 
tients, even  in  this  ftage,  have  a  good  appetite  with 
their  fenfe*  entire;  and,  though  eafily  dejected  and  made 
low-fpirited,  yet,  when  in  bed,  they  make  no  complaint 
of  pain  or  ficknefs,  and  appear  to  be  in  tolerable  health. 
This  fingular  chara«eriftic  of  the  difeafe  is  wclldepifled 
by  the  reverend  author  before  quoted.  "  Indeed,  the 
elfcas  of  thi*  difeafe,"  he  fay*,  "  were  in  almoft  every 
inftance  wonderful;  for  many  of  our  people,  though 
confined  to  their  hammocks, appeared  to  have  no  incon- 
fiderable  fljare  of  health ;  for  they  ate  anil  drank  hearti- 
ly, were  cheerful,  and  talked  with  much  feeming  vigour, 
and  with  a  loud  ftrong  tone  of  voite;  and  yet  on  their 
being  the  lead  moved,  though  it  was  only  from  one  part 
of  the  (hip  to  the  other,  and  that  in  their  hammocks, 
they  have  immediately  expired ;  and  others,  who  have 
confided  in  their  feeming  ftrength,  and  have  refolved  to 
get  out  of  their  hammocks,  have  died  before  they  could 
well  reach  the  deck.  And  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  thofe  who  were  able  to  walk  the  deck,  and  to  do 
fome  kind  of  duty,  to  drop  down  dead  in  an  inftant,  on 
any  endeavours  to  act  with  their  utmoft  vigour;  many 
of  our  people  having  periftied  in  this  manner  during  the 
courfe  of  thi*  voyage." 

The  principal  phenomena  defcribed  in  the  necrotomy 
of  fcorbutic*,  are  the  general  extravafation  of  blood, 
and  the  diflblution  and  feparation  of  parts  naturally 
united.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the  mufclc*  are  often  found 
fwelled  and  hard,  from  the  blood  fixed  among  their  fibre*, 
fo  that  the  limbs  remain  bent  or  contracted  ;  and  the 
epiphyfes  of  the  bone*  are  found  feparated,  the  cartilage* 
of  the  fternum  loofencd  from  their  union  with  the  bony 
part  of  the  rib»,  or  the  ligamentsof  thejointt  are  corro- 
ded and  loofe.  The  mefenteric  glands  are  generally  ob- 
ftructed  and  enlarged,  and  the  fpleen  bigger  than  natural, 
often  falling  to  piece*  at  if  it  confided  of  coagulated  blood. 

It  i*  now  generally  underftood  that  no  medicine*  are 
of  avail  in  tbe  cure  of  fcurvy  unlefs  the  diet  be  impro- 
ved ;  and  that,  if  thi*  be  done,  medicines  are  fcarcely 
ever  required.  It  has  been  found,  that  in  the  worft  cafe* 
the  adminiftration  of  freftt  vegetables  has  reftored  the 
fufferer  to  health.  Among  thefe  vegetable  productions, 
lemon*  bold  the  firft  rank.  Indeed  fo  univerfal  has  been 
the  fuccefs  which  hat  attended  the  treatment  of  fcurvy 
by  the  vegetable  acid*,  that  fome  have  inferred  that  a 
want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  it  the  proximate  caufe  of 
thi*  difeafe ;  an  bypothefi*  however  which  is  unfupported 
by  fact*.  When  lemon*  cannot  be  preferved,  a*  in  long 
voyage*,  citric  acid  i*  a  very  ufeful  fubftitute.  The 
fcurvy,  which  was  once  fo  formidable  in  our  navy  a*  to 
deftroy  whole  fleet*,  i*  now  fo  far  got  under  by  the  regu- 
lation* introduced  into  our  navy  (chiefly  through  the  ex- 
ertion* of  Dr.  Trotter),  that  it  i»  fcarcely  more  frequent 
than  other  difeafe*. 

Genu*  XIII.  Kramgia,  [from  t(ayyt(u,  to  pour  out 
from  a  veffel.]  Enlargement  or  rupture  of  a  blood-veffel, 
without  external  opening.   There  are  two  fpecie*. 

i.  Exangia  aneurifma,  aneurifm  r  pulfatiug  tumour  of 
an  artery.   Three  varietie*. 

«.  A.  cyfticum,  encyfted  aneurifm :  tumour  circum- 
scribed; formed  by  a  dilation  of  tbe  arterial  coat*  with- 
in the  fphere  of  the  enlargement. 

0.  A.  diffiifum,  diftufed  aneurifm  s  tumour  diffufe : 
formed  by  tbe  flow  of  arterial  blood  into  a  fubcutaneou* 

cavity, 
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cavity,  in  conference  of  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery. 

y.  A.  varicofum,  varicofc  aneurifm  i  tumour  protract- 
ed i  pulfating  through  a  fuperincunibent  and  dilated 
vein  from  an  injury  common  to  both.  For  the  treatment 
of  thefe  three  varieties,  fee  Surgery. 

i.  A.  cardiogmus :  obtufe  intumefcence  and  conflant 
difquict  of  the  praecordia;  with  afenfeof  internal  weight 
and  puliation  increafed  on  the  final  left  motion.  See 
Carditi*  of  this  article. 

a.  Exangia  varix:  foft  livid  tumour  of  a  vein.  See 
Surgery. 

Genus  XIV.  Gangrttne,  [from  ytM—t,  to  feed  upon.] 
Gangrene;  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the  body,  while  the 
reft  continues  alive,  and  often  in  a  found  ftate.  There 
are  four  fpeciei. 

i.  Gangnena  fphacelus,  mortification)  the  dead  part 
foft,  tnoift,  corrupt,  and  highly  offenfive.    Divided  into, 

a.  G.  inductus,  which  is  preceded  by  fever,  inflamma- 
tion, local  violence,  or  other  exbaufling  power. 

0.  G.  atonicus ;  the  refult  of  old  age  or  other  debility. 

a.  Gangratna  necrofis,  dry  gangrene  i  the  dead  part 
dry,  fhrivelJcd,  bard,  and  dulky.  Two  varieties  herealfo. 

a.  G.  albida,  white  gangrene :  retaining  the  natural 
colour  of  the  flefh. 

0.  Difcolor:  the  natural  colour  changed  to  livid,  or  a 
mixture  of  hues. 

3.  Gangnena  caries  1  the  dead  part  originating  in,  or 
extending  to,  a  portion  of  the  fubjacent  bone. 

4.  Gangnena  ultilaginea,  mildew-mortification,  or  er- 
got :  gangrene  dry,  diffufe,  divergent  ;  commencing  in 
the  extremities  without  fever  or  intumefcence,  and 
fpreading  till  various  limbs  drop,  off  in  fucceflion  :  great 
hebetude  of  mind  and  body  ;  often  with  violent  fpafms. 
See  the  article  Surcery. 

Genus  XV.  Ulcus,  [tAx*c,  derived  by  Euftathius  from 
■Xmi,  trahOf  as  though  dijlrako,  hereby  producing  a  Xv<ri< 
ovHviwit,  or  in  the  pbrafe  of  modern  times,  which  is  a 
literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  "folution  of  continuity."] 
Ulcer ;  a  purulent  or  ichorous  fore  produced  by  the  re- 
paration of  a  dead  part.   There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Ulcus  incarnansi  healthy,  purulent,  and  granulat- 
ing- .  .  r         .  ,       .  .     J  ,  , 

a.  Ulcus  vitiofum  :  with  a  vitiated  furface  and  feere- 
tion.   Three  varieties. 

a.  Callofum:  the  edges  indurated  and  ret  rafted. 

0.  Spongiofum  :  with  fungous  or  fpongy  excrefcences. 

y.  Cancrofum  :  with  a  bard,  livid,  lancinating,  irregu- 
lar, fetid,  and  frequently  bleeding,  tumour  at  its  bate. 

3.  Ulcus  Gnuofum  1  communicating  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  by  one  or  more  winding  channels.  Di- 
vided into, 

a.  Rccens:  the  channel  frefh,  and  yielding. 

0.  Fiftulofum :  channel  indurated,  and  of  longer  Hand- 
ing. For  the  treatment  of  thefe  three  fpecies,  and  their 
varieties,  we  muft  refer  to  the  article  Surgery. 

4.  Ulcus  tuberculofum,  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere:  with 
tuberculous  excrefcences,  lobed  by  ragged  and  fpreading 
ulcerations  :  chiefly  about  the  alac  of  the  noftrils. 

This  is  a  very  rare  but  formidable  difeafe.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  its  nature  or  treatment.  It  is  a  flow  tu- 
bercular a  (feci  ion,  affecting  the  nofe(lips,  or  other  parts 
of  the  face,  or  trunk  of  the  body.  It  commonly  ends  in 
ragged  ulcerations,  which  gradually  deftroy  the  fkin  and 
mulcular  parts  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  appears  in  the  cheek  circularly,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  fort  of  ring-worm,  deftroying  the  fubftance,  and  leaving 
a  deep  and  deformed  cicatrix  :  and  Dr.  Bateman  has  feen 
a  fimilar  circular  patch  of  the  difeafe,  dilating  itfelf  at 
length  to  the  extent  of  a  hand-breadth  or  more,  upon  the 
pectoral  mufcle. 

"By  furgical  means,  i.  e.  by  the  knife  or  the  cauftic, 
a  feparation  has  fometimes  been  made  of  the  morbid  from 


the  found  parts,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  1 
And  in  foroe  cafes,  where  the  ulceration  was  ve 


arretted, 
very  flow, 

and  unaccompanied  by  much  inflammation,  the  internal 
ufe  of  arfenic  has  been  found  beneficial ;  a  ctrcumftanee, 
which  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  opinion,  that  can- 
cer has  been  cured  by  that  mineral.  In  three  or  four 
lefs  fevere  cafes  of  lupous  tubercles  in  the  face,  which 
bad  made  no  progrefs  towards  ulceration,  I  have  feen  the 
folution  of  muriate  of  barytes,  taken  internally,  mate- 
rially amend  the  complaint.  Bateman,  p.  190.  The  dif- 
eafe is  fa'id  to  have  been  cured  in  fome  inffances  (vide 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  xv.)  by  carbonate  of  iron. 

5.  Ulcus  cariofus,  (Caries,  Stutv.  Linn.  CuiUn,  See.) 
Ulcer  extending  into  the  fubftance  of  the  fubjacent  bone. 
If  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  medulla,  it  is  often  called 
"arthrocace." 


Class  IV.  NEUROTICA,  [from  rmf..,  a  1 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Fuxction. 

Order  I.  Phrenica,  [from  fym,  the  mind.] 
the  lutellect.  Error,  perverfion,  or  debility,  of  one  or 
more  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  order  contains  fix 
genera. 

Genus  I.  Ecphronia,  [from  it,  out  of,  and  tyw,  the 
mind.]  Infanity.  Generic  characters — Difeafed  percep- 
tion, with  little  diflurbance  of  the  judgment,  occafion- 
ally  fhifting  into  difeafed  judgment,  with  little  diflur- 
bance of  the  perception  ;  diminifhed  fcnfibility;  irregu- 
lar rrmiflions.    There  are  two  very  diflinft  fpecies. 

1.  Ecphronia melancholia,  melancholy:  the  discrepancy 
between  the  perception  and  the  judgment  limited  to  a 
fingle  object,  or  train  of  ideas;  for  the  mod  part  with  ta- 
citurnity, love  of  folitude,  gloomy  fear,  or  fufpicion. 
Four  varieties. 

m.  M.  attonita:  fixed,  mute,  immoveable,  melancholy. 

0.  M.  errabunda  :  roving,  refllefs,  melancholy;  having 
a  conflant  defire  to  change  the  abode. 

y.  M.  malevolens :  morofe  or  mifchievous  melancholy ; 
occafionally  terminating  in  fuicide,  or  the  injury  of 
others. 

1.  M.  complacent :  felf-complacent  and  affable  melan- 
choly; occafionally  rejoicing  in  a  vifionary  fuperiority 
of  rank,  flat  ion,  or  endowments. 

See,  for  examples  of  this  lad  variety,  Hor.  Sat.  iv.  Ep. 
ii.  s.  But  of  this  modification  one  of  the  bed  examples 
that  has  ever  been  drawn,  fays  Dr.  Mafon,  "is  that  of 
Don  Quixote,  taken  unqueflionably  from  real  life.  This 
variety  is  connected  with  all  the  reft  in  the  leading  lpe- 
cific  character  of  the  difcrepancy  between  the  perception 
and  the  judgment  being  limited  to  a  fingle  object  or 
train  of  ideas  j  but  it  diners  from  them  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  a  certain  degree  of  eparfii,  or  fentimental  eleva- 
tion, which  deftroys  the  common  tendency  to  tacitur- 
nity, folitude,  and  gloomy  apprehenfion." 

The  more  common  caufes  of  the  difeafe  as  a  fpecies 
are  falfe  views  of  religion;  fevere  difippo'mrment ;  long- 
ing after  one's  native  country  and  friends;  and  conti- 
nued grief. 

a.  Ecphronia  mania,  madnefs  ■.  the  difcrepancy  be- 
tween the  perception  and  the  judgment  general ;  raving; 
entony;  and  empaflioned  emotion.    Four  varieties. 

«.  M.  ferox :  furious  and  violent  madnefs. 

0.  M.  exultans  1  gay  and  elevated  madnefs. 

y.  M.  defpondens  s  gloomy  defpondent  madnefs.  The 
defpondent  cafes  are  more  dangerous  than  thofe  of  hila- 
rity. 

1.  M. dement:  chaotic  madnefs. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  Dr.  Good's  arrangement 
of  the  remainder  of  this  order;  without  any  intention, 
however,  of  following  our  nofologift  into  an  account  of 
the  nature  or  treatment  of  mental  difeafes.  Indeed 
much  as  we  refpect  the  talents  of  Dr.  Good,  we  cannot 
help  fmiling  at  his  love  of  nofology  when  we  find  that 
mufing,  joy,  jealoufy,  and  even  love,  are  ftyled  difeafes , 
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of  which  we  may  fay,  as  Ovid  did  long  fince  of  the  laft, 
that  they  are  nullis  medkiiilu  kerbti. 

Genu*  II.  Empnthema,  [from  i»  and  rih/u,  of  wx<r%v, 
to  fuller.]  Ungovernable  paflion.  Generic  characters— 
The  judgment  perverted  or  overpowered  by  the  force  of 
fame  predominant  paflion  i  the  feature*  of  the.  counte- 
nance changed  from  their  common  character.  Two  fpecies. 

r.  Empathetna  entonicum :  the  predominant  paflion 
accompanied  with  increafed  excitement,  ardour,  and  ac- 
tivity t  eye  quick  and  daring;  countenance  Hufbcd  and 
tumid.   Divided  by  Dr.  Good  into, 

a.  Iracundix,  wrath. 

8.  Superbiae,  pride. 

*.  Glorhe  famis,  ambition, 
c.  Letitix,  joy. 

«.  Philautue,  fclf-tove,  or  felf-conceit. 
£.  Zelofypiss,  jealoufy. 

a.  Empathema  atonicum :  the  predominant  paflion 
accompanied  with  diminifhed  excitement,  anxiety,  and 
love  of  folitude;  eye  fixed  and  penfive;  countenance  pale 
and  furrowed.   Six  varieties. 

m.  Defiderii,  longing :  eager  defire  for  an  abfent  ob- 
ject, whether  place  or  perfon  i  and  hence  equally  in* 
eluding  home-fickneft,  country-ficknefs,  love-ficknefs. 

0.  Auri  famis,  avarice. 

y.  Anxietudinis,  preying  care. 

9.  Morrorii,  heart-ache. 

».  Delperationitis,  defpondency. 

Genus  III.  Alvfia,  [from  aXt/f ,  aXv?i;,  <sAv0y*o«,  oberra- 
lio.  Galen  occafionally  employs  the  fecond.  The  theme 
is  oXvv,  "  errabunda  mcnte  afneior ;  inquietus  oberro  j" 
whence  the  Latin  ollutinolio,  and  halluanalio.}  Illufion. 
Generic  characters — The  j  udgmeiit  perverted  or  overpow- 
ered by  the  force  of  the  imagination;  the  fpirits  perma- 
nently elevated  ordeprefled;  the  feelings  of  the  mind  de- 
picted in  the  countenance.  Two  fpecies. 

1.  Alufia  elatio,  mental  extravagance :  romantic  ideas 
of  real  life;  ardent  and  exalted  fancy;  pleafurable  feel- 
ittgs ;  frequent  pulfe ;  great  activity ;  eye  keen  and 
lighted  up :  countenance  confident  and  animated.  Di- 
vided into, 

«.  E.  heroica,  chivalry  or  romantic  gallantry.  A  ge- 
nerous and  high-fpirited  flight  of  the  imagination,  but 
now  grown  obfolete,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with  except 
in  ancient  tales  and  traditions. 

/?.  E.  facetofa,  high  fph-its ;  fparkling  ebullient  wit, 
incapable  of  retaining  itfelf;  that  often  facrifices  a 
friend  at  the  fltrine  of  a  jeft. 

y.  E.  ecflatica,  falfe  infpiration  ;  vifionary  conceits. 
The  judgment  urged  to  miftake  energetic  ideas  for  real- 
ities; to  believe  in  phantafms;  in  an  immediate  commu- 
nication with  fpirits,  or  in  the  power  of  working  mira- 
des.  Examples  may  be  found  in  all  ages  and  in  all  re- 
ligions'. One  of  the  mod  intererting  is  that  of  Saint  Te- 
refa  in  Butler's  Lives.  In  our  own  day  one  of  the  moll 
llriking  is  that  of  Baron  Swedenborg. 

i.  E.  fanatics,  fanaticifm. 

a.  Alufia  hypochondria*,  hypocbondrifm :  gloomy 
ideas  of  real  life  ;  driefted  fpirits;  anxiety;  dyfpepfy  ; 
languid  pulfe;  indifpofition  to  activity ;  eye  oblique  and 
fcowling;  countenance  gloomy  and  fullen.  Three  va- 
rieties, all  perhaps  proceeding  from  Dgfpepfm,  which  fee. 

m.  H.  autalgica,  vapours :  with  vifionary  or  exagge- 
rated fenfe  ot  pains,  or  difeafc;  whimfical  diflike  of 
perfons,  places,  or  things  ;  groundlefs  apprehenfiont  of 
perfonal  danger,  or  poverty. 

0.  II.  pentsefa,  fpleen  :  with  general  liftlefliiefs,  or  dif- 
gufl ;  irkforaenefs  and  wearinefs  of  life. 

y.  H.  mifanthropica,  mifanthropy  :  with  general  ma- 
levolence, pccviflinefs,  and  abhorrence  of  mankind. 

Genus  IV.  Apbrlxia,  [from  mfiXxu,  to  draw  a  way.] 
Reverie.  Generic  characters — Voluntary  inactivity  ot 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  external  fenles  to 
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the  imprdSons  of  furrounding  objects,  during  wakeful- 
nefs.  Of  this  difeafe,  which,  as  Dr.  Good  iuftly  obferves, 
is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  new  to  nofology,  and  has 
feldoni  been  dipt  into  by  phyfiologifts,  the  doctor  give* 
us  three  fpecies. 

t.  Aphelxia  focors,  abfenceof  mind:  truant  attention; 
wandering  fancy  s  vacant  or  vacillating  countenance. 

«.  Aphelxia  intenta,  attraction  of  mind  :  the  atten- 
tion wound  up,  and  rivetted  to  a  particular  fubjeet ;  with 
fympathetic  emotion  of  the  mufclesand  features  connect- 
ed with  its  general  drift. 

j.  Aphelxia  otiofo,  brown  ftudy,  or  liftlefs  mufing : 
leilurely  liftleflneis;  free  furrenderof  thejudgmentto  the 
fportive  vagaries  of  the  fancy  ;  quiefcent  uufclet ;  idle 
gravity  of  countenance.  ( 

Genus  V.  Paroniria,  [from  wmta,  and  «mim>,  dreaming.] 
Depraved,  difturbed,  or  morbid,  dreaming.  Generic 
characters — .The  voluntary  organs  connected  with  the 
palling  train  of  ideas  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the 
imagination  during  dreaming,  and  involuntarily  excited 
to  their  natural  or  accu Homed  actions,  while  the  other 
organs  remain  afleep.  1'hree  fpecies.^ 

i.  Paroniria  ambulans,  deep-walking,  or  fomnambn- 
lifm  :  the  mufcles  of  locomotion  excited  into  their  ac- 
cuftomed  action  by  the  force  of  the  imagination  during 
dreaming. 

».  Paroniria  loquens,  fleep-talking:  the  mufcles  of 
fpeech  excited  into  their  accuftomed  action  by  the  force 
of  the  imagination  during  dreaming. 

3.  Paroniria  falax,  night-pollution;  (Gonorrhoea  dor- 
mientum,  Cull.)  The  fexual  organs  excited  into  venereal 
action  by  the  force  of  the  imagination  during  dreaming. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  term  Paroniria  falax 
is  reftricted  to  night- pollution  from  dreaming,  and  doe* 
not  therefore  embrace  that  kind  of  night-pollution  which 
require*  the  aid  of  medicine. 

Genus  VI.  Moria,  [from  fiif(,  filly,  foolilh.]  Fatuity; 
defect  or  hebetude  of  the  underltauding.  Two  fpecies, 
fubdivided  into  varieties. 

1.  Moria  imhecilis,  imbecility:  defect  or  hebetude 
partial  or  confined  to  particular  faculties  of  the  under- 
Itanding.    Pour  varieties. 

».  Stupiditas,  ftupidityj  dulnefs  and  indocility  of  the 
apprebenfion  ;  torpitude  and  poverty  of  the  imagination. 

0.  Amnefia,  forgetfulnefs :  feeblenefs  or  failure  of  the 
memory. 

y.  Credulitas,  credulity :  weaknefs  and  undue  pliancy 
ot  the  judgment,  with  facility  of  being  duped. 

9.  Inconftantia,  ficklencfs  :  inftability  and  irrefolutiort 
of  the  will. 

1.  Moria  demens,  irrationality  1  defect  or  hebetude  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  underttanding.   Three  varieties. 

a.  Stultitia,  fillinefs  :  (hallow  knowledge  ;  feeble  judg- 
ment ;  light  frivolous  fancy ;  for  the  mon  part  with  good 
nature,  fometimes  with  obttinacy. 

$.  Lerema,  dotage  1  impotence  of  body  as  well  as  of 
mind  from  natural  or  premature  old  age;  childifh  defire* 
and  purfuits;  drawling  fpeech  or  garrulous  babble, 
compofed  of  ideas  for  the  molt  part  aflbciated  by  previous 
habit. 

y.  Ancea,  idiotifm:  general  obliteration  of  the  men- 
tal powers  and  affections;  paucity  or  dettitution  of  ideas; 
obtufe  fenfibility;  vacant  countenance;  imperfect  or 
broken  articulation  ;  with,  occafionally,  tranfient  and 
unmeaning  gufts  of  paflion. 

Order  II.  j£sthetica,  [from  *te&n*i<,  perception,  of 
aiffflarD/4»i,  to  perceive.J  Difeafes  affecting  the  Senfation. 
Dullnels,  depravation,  or  abolition,  of  one  or  more  of 
the  external  organs  of  fenle.  This  order  contains  rive 
genera. 

Genus  I.  Pvrop/u,  [from  «■«*•,  bad,  and  »4»f.  fight.} 
Diteafed  vifion;  the  fenfe  of  fight  being  vitiated  or  loth 
♦  H  Under 
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Under  this  genut.  Dr.  Good  includes  all  difeafesof  the 
eye,  except  fimple  ophthalmia.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not in  thit  place  enter  into  an  account  of  thefe  maladie?. 
When,  however,  it  is  confidercd,  that  the  anatomical  de- 
tail*, at  to  the  ftrufturc,  into  which  »c  muft  firft  entrr, 
would  be  long,  and  that  moreover  the  molt  comprefied 
account!  of  ocular  maladiet  occupy  a  fpace  much  greater 
than  could  be  introduced  into  thit  article,  wc  .ire  com- 
pelled to  poll  pone  the  fubjeft  until  we  arrive  at  the  arti- 
cle Surgery.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  much  fatisfac- 
tion  in  referring  our  readers  to  two  works  of  the  fir  ft  ex- 
cellence for  all  neceffary  information  upon  the  dilcafes  in 
queftion.  We  allude  to  the  works  of  Mr.  T  ravers  and 
Dr.  Vetch.  Dr.  Good's  certification  of  thefe  difeafe*,  in 
which  there  appear*  no  fault  except  that  catarrh,  glauco- 
fis,  Sec.  cannot  be  confidered  as  nervous  difeafes,  is  as 
follows. 

i.  Paropfis  lucifuga,  night-fight :  vifion  painfully  acute 
in  a  ftrong  light  j  but  clear  and  pleafant  in  a  deep  fliade 
or  the  dnflc  of  the  evening.  Chiefly  common  to  thole 
who  live  ahnofc  constantly  in  dark  inclofures,  as  mines 
or  prifont  j  or  who  have  recently  had  a  cataract  deprelied 
or  extracted  }  and  to  fliort-fightcd  perfons.  Found  alfo, 
occafionally,  as  a  fymptom  in  oplithalmy,  irritation  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  Hydrops  capitis. 

*.  Paropfis  noctifuga,  day-fight:  vifion  dull  and  eon- 
fufed  in  the  duflc  i  but  clear  and  powerful  in  broad  day- 
light. It  proceeds  ufually  from  a  wan:  of  fufficient  irri- 
tability in  the  retina  i  winch,  in  confequence,  it  only  ex- 
cited to  action  by  a  ftrong  (limulus,  or  powerful  light  i 
and  hence  doe*  not  clearly  difcern  in  the  fhade  or  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  day.  Hens  are  well  known  to  labour 
under  thit  defect ;  and  hence  they  cannot  fee  to  pick,  up 
fmall  grain  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  and  fo  employ 
this  time  in  going  to  rood  ;  on  which  account  the  dif- 
eafe is  fometimes  called  hen-blindnrf*. 

3.  Paropfis  longinqua,  long-fight  1  vifion  only  accu- 
rate when  the  object  is  far  off. 

In  the  preceding  fpecies  the  hebetude  fcems  chiefly  to 
appertain  to  the  retina  :  in  the  prefent  fpecies  it  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  iris,  which  it  habitually  dilated,  and 
not  eafily  ftfruulitcd  to  a  contractile  action.  For  "it  is 
well  known,"  obferves  Dr.  Wells,  "  to  thofe  who  are  con- 
verfant  with  the  fairs  relating  to  human  vifion,  that  the 
eye  in  its  relaxed  ftate  is  fitted  fordiftant  objects, and  that 
the  feeing  of  near  objeftt  accurately  it  dependant  upon 
mufcular exertion."  (Phil. Tranf.iSn, art. xix.)  There 
are  three  varieties, 

m.  Vulgaris  :  common  to  every  period  of  life,  and 
chiefly  produced  by  habitual  relaxation  of  the  iris,  moft- 
ly  with  fomcwhat  too  flat  a  cornea. 

(3.  Paretica:  from  partial  paralyfis  i  at  an  abfolute  in- 
contraftility  of  the  iris,  by  which  the  diameter  of  the  pu- 
pil it  rendered  unchangeable,  and  a  parefis  of  fcveral 
other  mufcular  powers  of  the  eye  is  fuperinduced  j  while 
the  retina  continues  perfeaiy  fenfible  to  the  ftimulus  of 
light.    For  cafes,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  1793  and  181 1. 

y.  Seneflutis :  from  old  age,  in  which  the  cornea  ufu- 
ally  grows  lefs  convex  }  and  hebetude  and  rclaxution  be- 
come common  to  all  the  powers  of  the  eye. 

4_  Paropfis  propinqua,  Ihort-fightt  vifion  only  accu- 
rate when  the  object  is  near.  Mice  arc  fuppofed  to  have 
thit  kind  of  vifion  naturally  \  and  hence  the  name  that 
hat  been  given  to  it  of  nno/<ia,  or  moufe-fi^ht. 

5.  Paropfis  lateralis,  fkew-fight.  In  this  fpecies  the 
patient  can  only  fee  obliquely,  in  confequence  of  fome 
partial  obfufcation  of  the  cornea  (ufually  perhaps  from 
icratchet  or  flight  fears),  or  of  the  humours  through 
which  the  light  is  tranfmittcdi  or  from  a  partial  paralyfis 
of  the  retina.  This  inuft  not  be  confounded  with/rra- 
Lifmut,  or  fcuiinting,  which  proceeds  from  a  different 
caufe,  and  is  accompanied  with  different  phenomena. 
In  lateral  rijion,  the  axis  of  the  eye  affected  ufually  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  found  eye,  though  it  runs  fome- 
what  obliquely  to  avoid  the  obftruttion  in  the  tunic.  In 
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Jlrabifmut,  the  two  ixet  do  not  coincide,  and  the  judtj* 
ment  it  formed  from  the  ftrongeft  eye  alone.  If,  however, 
in  lateral  vifion,  the  obftniction  be  fuch  at  to  make  the 
optical  axis  of  the  affected  eye  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  found  eye,  fquinting  muft  be  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  difeafe. 

6.  Paropfis  illuforia,  falfe  fight:  imaginary  objefts 
floating  before  the  fights  or  real  objects  appearing  with 
imaginary  qualities.  Dr.  Good  notes  two  varieties,  and 
feveral  fib-varieties. 

m.  Phantafnuttim  1  ocular  f peel  ret,  afluming  virion* 
ferablancet;  at,  darkfpott,  the  mufese  volitantes  of  va- 
rious authors  i  net-work,  fparks,  dazzling,  iridefcence, 
&c.  "  Tbefe  appearances  (fayt  Dr.  Young)  are  fome- 
timet,  if  not  alwayt,  occafioned  by  an  opacity  of  fome  of 
the  veffelsof  the  vitreous  humour,  near  the  retina.  They 
are  feen  in  a  full  light ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  as  Sauva- 
ges  has  juftly  remarked,  be  caufed  by  any  thing  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye )  and  they  may  often  be  ooferved 
to  change  their  form  with  the  motions  of  the  eye  ;  which 
they  could  not  do  if  they  did  not  depend  on  fome  float- 
ing fubfhnce.  Their  apparent  change  of  pofition,  when 
we  attempt  to  follow  them  with  the  eye,  it  »  neceflary 
confequence  of  themotion  of  the  eye  itfelf  which  contains 
them. 

0.  Mutationitis :  real  objeftt  changed  in  their  natural 
qualities  :  hence  proceed,  error  of  form,  when  objects 
appear  too  large,  too  fmall,  cut  in  half,  diftorted  ;  error 
of  motion,  which  confiftt  ufually  in  dancing,  nodding, 
or  rapid  fucceflion  }  and  error  of  number,  when  objects 
are  doubled,  tripled,  or  otberwife  increafed  or  multiplied. 

7.  Paropfit  caligo,  opakc  cornea,  or  web-eye  :  dimnefs 
or  abolition  of  fight  from  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  fpott 
upon  its  furface.  "  This  it  the  foul  fiend,  Flibbertigib- 
bet :  he  givet  the  web,  and  the  fin,  fquints  the  eye,  and 
rorikes  the  hare-lip."  Shakrfpearr. 

1.  Paropfit  glaucous:  dimnefs  or  abolition  of  fight 
from  opacity  of  the  humours. 

9.  Paropfit  catarafta,  cataract  1  dimnefs  or  abolition 
of  fight  from  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  lens.  Three  kinds. 

a.  C.  lenticularis,  lenticular:  the  opacity  cxifting  in 
the  lens  itfelf,  and  confined  to  it. 

f?.  C.  capfularis,  capfulir  or  memNraneoiti :  the  opa- 
city confined  to  the  capfule,  or  membrane  of  the  lens. 

y.  C.  complicata,  complicated  1  the  opacity  common 
to  the  lens  and  its  capfule. 

10.  Paropfis  fynizefis  :  dimnefs  or  abotition  of  fight 
from  contraction  or  obliteration  of  the  pupil.  Two  va- 
rieties. 

«.  S.  (implex,  fimple  clofure  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil 
becomes  clofed  or  obliterated  from  progreffive  contrac- 
tion, and  at  length  coalition,  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  iris  \  from  inflammation  of  the  furrounding  mem- 
branes 1  or  from  protrufion  of  the  irit.  In  all  thefe  cafei 
it  is  called  "  fimple  obliteration  of  the  pupil." 

$.  S.  complicata ;  clofure  of  the  pupil  complicated  with 
cataraft  or  an  opake  cornea. 

11.  Paropfit  amaurofis,  gutta  ferena,  or  drop  ferene : 
dimnefs  or  abolition  of  fight,  with  an  unalterable  immo- 
vable pupil,  ufually  black  and  dilated  ;  but  without  any 
other  apparent  defect.    Three  varieties. 

a.  A.  atonica;  with  permanent  atony  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil. 

B.  A.  fpafmodica  ;  with  permanent  contraction. 

y.  A.  intermittens;  with  periodical  ceffations  and  re- 
turns. 

11.  Paropfis  ftaphyloma,  protuberant  eye  :  enlargement 
of  the  ball  of  the  eyej  protuberance  of  the  cornea;  light 
dim  or  abolifhed.  Staphyloma  is  from  craQ**D,  a  grape, 
on  account  of  the  refcmblance  of  the  tumour  to  the  pul- 
py and  femi-tranfparent  appearance  of  this  fruit.  Rich- 
tcr  has  the  credit  of  having  firft  pointed  out  the  real  na- 
ture of  thit  difeafe,  of  which  there  arc  three  varieties. 

m.  St.  fimplex  ;  from  increafed  fecretion  of  the  aqueous 
or  other  humour:  pupil  tranfparent. 

/?.  St. 
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0.  St.  purulentnm  t  from  flow  of  put  from  an  abfceft 
io  one  of  the  membranes ;  pupil  cloudy.  By  Plenck 
called  onyx,. when  between  the  lamella:  of  the  cornea  ; 
and  hypopyum,.when  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

y.  St.  complicaturo ;  complicated  with  a  rupture  of 
the  iris,  and  its  protrufion  upon  the  cornea  ;  conltituting 
a  grape-like  tumour;  fight  abolifticd, 

13.  Paropfis  ftrabifmus,  fquinting  s  optic  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  coinciding  on  an  object. 

The  optic  axis  is  an  imaginary  right  line  palling  from 
the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humour,  lens,  and  globe,  of 
the  eye,  to  the  object  of  vifion.  In  perfefl  vifion,  the 
optic  axis  of  the  one  eye  is  in  unifon  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  confequeutly  they  converge  or  coincide  at  the 
fame  point ;  and  the  object,  which  would  otberwife  ap- 
pear  double,  as  being  fcen  by  each  eye,  is  contemplated 
as  (ingle.  In  order  to  this  coincidence,  the  mufcles  of 
each  eye  muff  coultantly  a  flu  me  the  fame  direction,  their 
polition  and  configuration  be  precifely  alike,  and  the 
light  be  of  an  equal  power  and  focus  :  a  deviation  from 
each  of  which  poltulates  mull  neccflarily  produce  fquint- 
ing, or  an  inaccordant  action  of  one  eye  with  the  other. 
From  common  and  early  habit  we  acquire  an  equal  com- 
mand over  the  mufcles  of  both,  and  are  able  to  give  them 
any  direction,  and  to  fix  them  againft  any  objefl  we 
pleafe  1  and  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  at  length  they 
involuntarily  aflbciate  in  the  fame  action,  and  it  i*  dim- 
cult  for  us  to  give  to  the  one  eye  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  other,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  their 
optic  axes  diverge  inflcad  of  converge.  In  perfons  born 
blind,  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  unity  of  ac- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  never  attempted!  ami,  the  mufcles 
being  never  fubjeetcd  to  difcipline,  the  eye-balls  roll  at 
random,  and  wander  in  every  direction.  And  hence  one 
of  the  moll  difficult  tafks  to  be  acquired  by  fuch  perfons 
after  obtaining  fight,  is  th.it  of  keeping  their  eyes  fixed, 
and  giving  the  fame  bearing  or  convergent  line  to  each  ( 
and  hence,  again,  they  fee  things  double  at  firft,  and  in  a 
ftate  of  great  con f» lion.  When  one  eye  is  naturally 
Itronger,  or  of  a  more  favourable  focus,  or  more  fre- 
quently employed  than  the  other,  as  among  watchmakers 
and  jewellers,  the  latter  from  comparative  neglect  re- 
lapfes  into  an  undifciplincd  ftate,  and  lefs  readily  obeys 
the  control  of  the  will.  Its  mufcles  do  not  aflume  the 
fame  direction,  and  if  they  do,  in  the  two  former  cafes, 
the  object  appears  double ;  3nd  hence  the  neglected  or 
weaker  eye  wanders  and  Dares  at  one  or  at  various  ob- 
jects, while  the  eye  relied  upon  is  fixed  upon  fome  other. 
And  it  is  this  divergence  of  the  optic  axes,  this  inaccor- 
dance  of  direction,  or  looking  at  different  objects  at  the 
fame  time,  that  conltitutes  the  difeafe  called  ftrabifmus, 
or  fquinting.  From  the  above-mentioned  caufes,  we 
divide  the  fpecies  into  three  varieties. 

».  Str.  habitualis,  from  habit,  or  the  cuftom  of  ufing 
one  eye  and  neglecting  the  other  j  whereby  the  latter 
rows  gradually  more  unfteady,  and  the  will  has  no 
onger  an  equal  command  over  both. 

0.  Str.  atonicus,  from  debility  of  the  affected  eye  i 
whence  the  found  eye  poflefies  a  different  focus  and  power 
of  vifion,  and  is  alone  trailed  to :  in  confequence  of 
which  the  weak  or  neglected  eye  infenflbly  wanders  at 


y.  Str.  organicus,  differently  contracted  in  form  or 
petition  :  fo  that  the  fit  nation  or  figure  of  one  eye,  or  of 
particular  parts  of  one  eye,  are  inaccordant  with  thofe  of 
the  other ;  whence,  as  in  the  preceding  varieties,  one  eye 
is  chiefly  depended  upon,  and  the  other  neglected. 

14.  Paropfis  ectropium,  everfion  of  the  eye-lids  t  ever- 
fion  of  one  or  both  the  eye-lids ;  and  confequent  cxpofure 
of  the  red  internal  tunic. 

The  oppofite  affection,  or  inver/km  of  one  or  both  eye- 
lids, is  denominated  entroutum.  It  it  often  a  very  trou- 
blefome  complaint,  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
inverted  eye-lames.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  every  inftance 
a  fymptom  or  fcquel  of  fome  other  difordcr,  as  a  tumour 


fcated  on  the  affected  lid,  or  a  contraction  of  its  inter- 
nal membrane  from  a  cicatrix,  or  other  c.iufe. 

Genus  II.  Paretvfit,  [rafaxoi  of  Hippocrates,  from 
»a«a,  bad,  and  «»«»,  to  hear.]  Senfe  of  hearing  vitiated 
or  loft.    There  are  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Paracufis  acris  :  hearing  painfully  acute,  and  into- 
lerant  of  the  loweft  founds.  A  fymptom  of  increaferl 
nervous  excitement,  as  in  cephalitis,  epilepfy,&c.  When 
idiopathic,  i.e.  when  a  mere  nervous  difeafe  of  the  part, 
and  unconnected  with  general  plethora  or  general  exalta- 
tion of  the  cerebral  function,  it  will  require  the  fame 
treatment  as  in  other  local  irritations  ;  that  is,  the  fub- 
duction  of  noife,  opening  medicine,  and,  in  violent  and 
diftrefllng  cafes,  the  belladonna  may  be  tifed. 

*.  Paracufis  obtufa  :  hearing  dull  and  confufed,  and 
demanding  a  clear  and  modulated  articulation.  Hard- 
nefs  of  hearing  is  divided  into, 

a,  Org.mica;  from  organic  defect. 

0.  Atonica,  or  nervous  deafnefs  j  from  local  debility. 
This,  which  ariles  from  deficient  energy  of  the  auditory 
nerves,  is  much  relieved  by  eleftricity. 

y.  A  meatu  obftructo  j  from  obftruction  in  the  au- 
ditory tube  or  paffage ;  as  by  mucus,  wax,  fordes, 
an  infect,  or  any  other  extrinfic  body.  When  any 
fubdance  is  lodged  in  the  part,  it  muft  be  extracted 
by  fy ringing;  and  in  fome  cafes, as  where  the  Euflachian 
tube  was  doled  in  confequence  of  inflammation,  the  tym- 
panum has  been  fuccefsfully  punctured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
For  the  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  fee  the  arti- 
cle Surgery. 

j.  Paracufis  perverfa,  perverfe  hearing:  the  ear  only 
fenfible  to  articulate  founds  when  excited  by  other  and 
louder  founds  intermixed  with  them. 

Of  this  extraordinary  difeafe,  Sauvaget  has  collected 
various  examples  from  unqucflionable  authorities.  The 
firft  cafe  is  that  of  a  woman  who  could  never  underftand 
what  was  fpoken  to  her  unlefs  a  drum  were  beating  clofe 
to  her  at  the  fame  time;  and  who,  on  this  account,  kept 
a  drum  always  in  the  houfe,  which  was  conflantly  played 
upon  while  (he  was  converting  with  her  hufband.  Ano- 
ther cafe  is  that  of  a  bell-ringer,  who  could  never  diftin- 
guilh  fpeech  except  while  the  bells  were  ringing.  A 
third  cafe  relates  to  a  perfon  who  was  always  deaf  except 
when  travelling  in  a  carriage  j  during  which  time,  from 
the  rattling  ot  the  wheels,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of 
hearing,  and  engaging  in  converfation.  Sauvagcs  inge- 
nioufly  afcribes  this  difeafe  to  torpitude  or  parens  of  the 
organs  of  the  external  ear,  which  require  this  additional 
ftimulu*  to  roufe  them  into  action,  fo  as  to  convey  the 
proper  founds  addrefled  to  them  beyond  the  tympanum. 
And  he  clofes  with  the  following  illultratioiu :  "Sic 
lomnolenti  oculos  non  apcriunt,  nec  proinde  aptant  ad 
vifum,  nifi  magna  lux  oculos  commoveat ;  lie  organa  ge- 
nitalia ganeonum  i  torpore  excitantur  quandoque  per 
flagra,  de  quorum  ufu  in  rca  venerea  fcripfit  Meibomius." 
Tom.  I.  757- 

4.  Paracufis  duplicata,  double  hearing:  the  action  of 
the  one  ear  inaccordant  with  that  of  the  other:  founds 
heard  doubly  and  in  different  tones  or  keys. 

Sauvagcs  has  given  two  or  three  very  curious 
pies  upon  this  laft  affection  1  A  mufician,  while  I 
ing  hit  flute,  heard  two  diftinct  founds  at  every  note. 
The  founds  were  in  different  keys,  and  confequently  not 
in  harmony;  and,  at  they  were  heard  fimiiltaneoufly,  the 
one  could  not  be  an  echo  of  the  other.  This  Angular 
affection  fcems  to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  catarrh,  and 
ceafed  on  its  termination.  On  another  occafion  he  was 
confulted  by  a  perfon  whofor  feveral  months  antecedent- 
ly had  been  troubled  with  a  hearing  of  two  diftinct 
voices  whenever  he  was  fpoken  to  :  the  one  at  lead  an 
octave  higher  than  the  other,  but  not  in  unifon  with  it, 
and  hence  producing  a  barfti  and  infupportablc  difcor- 
dancy.   Tom.  I.  756. 

5.  Paracufis  illuforia,  imaginary   founds  1  internal 
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SenSe  of  founds,  without  external  caufes 
tie*  are  given. 

«.  Syngraus,  ringing  or  tinkling  j  a  (harp,  tnrill,  Suc- 
cuflive,  found. 

0.  Sufurru*,  whizzing  j  an  acute,  continuous  hiffing, 
found. 

y.  Bombus,  beating;  adult  heavy  intermitting  found. 
This  appears  to  be  very  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
tirft  fpecies. 

<5.  Panic u (is  furditas,  deafnefs  i  total  inability  of  hear- 
ing or  diftinguifhing  founds.  Three  varieties  are  noted. 
«.  S.  organica;  from  organic  defect. 
£.  S.  atonica  ;  from  local  debilit 
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bility. 
pilfy. 


y.  S.  paralytica}  from  local 

Genus  III.  Pamfmh,  ffrom  vim,  and  o£»,  to  fmell.] 
The  fenfe  of  fmell  vitiated,  or  loir.  (Anofmia,  Sauv. 
Linn.  Vog.  Cull.)  There  are  three  fpecies. 

i.  Parofmis  acris,  acute  fmell  i  fmell  painfully  acute, 
or  fenfible  to  odours  not  generally  perceived. 

Generally  Speaking,  the  fenfe  of  fmell  in  all  animals  is 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Scbneiderian  or  olfac- 
tory membrane  with  which  the  noftrils  are  lined,  and 
over  which  the  branches  of  the  olSactory  nerves  divari- 
cate and  ramify.   And  hence  this  membrane  is  much 
more  extenlive  in  quadruped,  and  birds,  which  chiefly 
truft  to  the  fenfe  of  fmell  in  Selecting  their  food,  than  in 
man  j  for  it  afcends  considerably  higher,  and  is  for  the 
molt  part  poffefled  of  numerous  folds  or  duplications.  It 
is  hereby  the  bound  diftiriguilhes  the  peculiar  fcent 
thrown  forth  from  the  body  of  the  hare,  and  the  domes- 
tic dog  recognizes  and  identifies  his  mailer  from  all  other 
individuals.    Under  peculiar  circumftances,  however, 
the  ordinary  apparatus  for  fmell  poflefles  an  activity,  and 
fometirees  even  an  intolerable  keennefs,  which  by  no 
means  belongs  to  it  in  its  natural  (late.    M.  Virey,  who 
has  written  a  very  learned  treatife  upon  the  fubject  of 
odours,  afferts  that  the  olfactory  fenfe  exifts  among  la- 
vages in  a  far  higher  degree  of  activity  than  among  civi- 
lized nations,  whofe  power  of  fmell  is  blunted  by  an  ha- 
bitual expofure  to  Strong  odours,  or  an  intricate  combi- 
nation of  them,  and  by  the  ufe  of  high-flavoured  foods. 
And  he  might  have  added,  that  this  fenfe,  like  every 
other,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  acquiring  delicacy 
of  discrimination  by  ufei  that  favages,  many  of  whom 
make  a  near  approach  to  the  life  of  quadrupeds,  employ 
it,  and  truft  to  it, in  a  fimilar  manner;  and  that  this  is, 
perhaps,  a  chief  caufe  of  the  difference  he  ha*  pointed 
out.    It  is  in  like  manner  relied  upon  by  perfons  who  are 
deprived  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  external  fenfes,  as 
thofe  of  fight  or  hearing,  or  both  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it 
often  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  nicety.  In 
the  interfiling  example  of  the  boy  bora  blind  and  deaf, 
lately  given  to  the  world  by  Profefror  Stewart,  and  who, 
in  consequence  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  two  faculties 
of  fmell  and  touch  alone,  in  discriminating  almott  all 
the  objects  that  furrounded  him,  he  is  faid,  in  Mr.  War- 
drop's  hiftory  of  the  cafe,  to  have  employed  the  fenfe  of 
fmell  on  all  occalions,  like  a  domeflic  dog,  in  diftinguifh- 
ing  perfons,  and  chiefly  to  have  depended  on  it.   By  this 
fenfe  he  identified  his  friends  and  relatives;  and  con- 
ceived a  fudden  attachment  or  diflike  to  ftrangers  ac- 
cording to  the  odour  of  the  effluvium  that  efcaped  from 
the  Ikin. 

The  Journal  des  Scavans,  anno  1667,  gives  a  curious 
hiftory  of  a  monk,  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain, by  the  difference  of  odour  alone,  the  fex  and  age 
of  a  perfon,  whether  he  were  married  or  fingle,  and  the 
manner  of  life  to  which  he  was  accuftomeo.  This,  as 
far  as  the  fact  extended,  may  poflibly  have  been  the  re- 
fultof  observations  grafted  upon  a  Stronger  natural  fenfe 
than  belongs  to  mankind  in  general ;  and  is  Scarcely  to 
be  ranked  in  the  lift  of  difeafed  actions.  But  among  per- 
fons of  a  highly  nervous  or  irritable  idiofyncrafy,  Dr. 
Good  had  met  with  numerous  inftances,  and  doubtleSs 


other  practitioners  have  alfo,  of  an  acutenefs  of  fmell 
alraoft  intolerable  and  diltracting  to  thofe  who  were  la- 
bouring under  if,  which  has  fairly  conftituted  an  idio- 
pathic affection  ;  and  Sometimes  nearly  realised  the  fan- 
ciful defcription  of  the  poet,  by  making  its  poiTefTors 
ready,  at  every  moment,  to  "die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic 
pain." 

There  is  a  curious  and  ingenious  paper  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Swedirh  Academy,  torn.  i.  from  the  pen 
of  Linnaeus,  containing  a  variety  of  ufeful  observations 
on  the  peculiar  qualities  given  to  the  Smell,  tafle,  and 
other  properties,  oSanimals,  in  confequence  of  their  feed- 
ing on  different  foods. 

s.  Parofmis  obtufa,  obtufe  fmell  t  fmell  dull  and  im- 
perfectly difcriminative. 

3.  Parofmis  expers,  want  of  fmell  1  total  inability  of 
fmelling  or  diftinguilhing  odours.    This  may  be, 

a.  Organica  {  from  organic  defect,  or  accidental  de- 
struction of  the  olfactory  nerve,  or  its  branches  ;  or  of 
the  Scbneiderian  membrane  over  which  they  are  Spread. 
Or, 


C.  Paralytica  5  from  local  palSy. 

Genus  IV.  Parageufit,  [Srom  yiwrit,  tafte.]  The  Sen  fie 
of  tafle  vitiated  or  loll.  (Agcuftia,  Sour,  and  Cull.) 
There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Parageufis  acris,  acute  tafte  1  Ufte  painfully  acute, 
or  fenfible  to  favours  not  generally  perceived. 

a.  Parageufis  obtufa,  obtufe  ufte  1  tafte  dull  and  im- 
perfectly difcriminative. 

_  j.  Parageufis  expers,  total  inability  of  tailing  or  dis- 
tinguishing favours.  The  papillae  of  the  tongue  deftitute 
of  gustatory  nerves,  or  covered  with  a  raucous  or  other 
(heath  which  they  cannot  penetrate. 

The  firft  and  laft  fpecies  are  perhaps  chiefly  Symptom- 
atic, though  not  always  fo.  The  Second  is  common, 
and  is  often  connected  with  obtufe  fmell ;  for  phyfiolo* 
gifts  hare  remarked  a  Striking  coincidence  and  Sympathy 
between  tbefe  two  fenfes  ;  and  Some  have  conceived  them 
to  be  mere  modifications  of  each  other.  Dr.  Good  had 
a  lady  of  twenty-four  years  of  age  under  his  care,  of  great 
mental  tafte  and  accomplifhments,  who  had  always  poS- 
Seflcd  a  considerable  hebetude  of  both  SenSes.  She  could 
diftinguifh  the  Smell  oS  a  roSe  from  that  of  garlic,  and 
the  tafle  of  port  wine  from  mountain  or  madeira  j  but 
(he  could  not  difcriminate  between  the  odour  of  a  rofe 
and  that  of  a  lily  ;  or  between  the  tafte  of  beef,  veal,  and 
pork  ;  and  conlequently,  upon  all  thefe  points,  had  no 
preference  of  relifh. 

The  lofsof  tafte,  and  the  peculiar  changes  of  the  fame 
faculty,  in  fevers  and  rnoft  inflammatory  difcaSes,  are  well 
known. 

Genus  V.  Parap/ti,  [Srom  *af»,  and  aif*fi  touch.] 
Senfeof  touch,  or  general  feeling,  vitiated  or  loft.  Three 
fpecies. 

x.  Parapfis  acris :  touch  painfully  acute,  or  fenfible  to 
imprefuons  not  generally  perceived.   Four  varieties. 

a.  P.  teneritudo,  SoreneSsi  painful  nneauneSs  or  ten- 
derneSs,  local  or  general,  011  being  touched,  with  a  preS^ 
Sure  ufually  unaccompanied  with  troublelome  SeelingT 
Occasionally  unconnected  and  idiopathic,  but  more  fre- 
quently a  Symptom  or  fequel  of  fevers,  debility,  laflitude, 
violent  exercise,  or  catching  cold. 

0.  P.  pruritus,  itching  1  painful  titillation,  local  or  ge- 
neral, relieved  by  rubbing. 

y.  P.  algor,  coldneSst  (enfe  of  temperature,  local  or 
general,  below  that  of  pleafant  and  natural  warmth.  As 
an  idiopathic  affection  chiefly  local,  and  molt  common 
to  the  head  and  feet. 

1.  P.  ardor,  heat :  fenfe  of  temperature,  local  or  gene- 
ral, above  that  of  pleafant  and  natural  coolnefs.  As  an 
idiopathic  affection  occurring  chiefly  in  plethoric  and  ir- 
ritable habits.  Found  alfo  as  a  fymptom  in  the  Second 
Stage  of  fivers,  inflammations,  and  entonic  dmpathema. 

t.  Parapfis 
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a.  Paraplis  «per»;  total  infenfibility  toobjects  of  touch. 
Divided  into, 

«.  Simplex,  numhnefs  <  confined  locally  or  generally 
to  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  fometimes  accompanied  with  un- 
eafinefs. 

C.  Complicata  :  complicated  with  infenfibility  in  feve- 
ral  or  all  the  other  fcnfes. 

].  Parapfis  illuforia  :  imaginary  fenfe  of  touch  or  ge- 
neral feeling  in  organs  that  have  no  cxiftence.  Common 
to  thofe  who  have  flittered  amputation.  Found  alfo,  oc- 
cafionally  as  a  fymptom,  in  hypochondriacs  and  other 
mental  affeAions. 

Order  III.  Cinetica,  [xinlixof,  from  *imw,  to  move.] 
DLfordcrs  affecting  the  Mufcles.  Irregular  action  of  the 
leulcles  or  mufcular  fibres;  commonly  denominated 
fpafm.   This  order  contains  four  genera. 

Genus  I.  Entnfia,  [from  itrtitu,  to  ftreteh.]  Tonic 
fpafm.  Irregular  mufcular  action,  producing  contrac- 
tion, rigidity,  or  both.    There  are  fevcn  fpecies. 

i.  Entafia  priapifmus,  priapifm  ;  fo  called  from  Pria- 
pus,  the  fon  of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  who  is  ufually  thus 
reprefented  in  paintings  and  fculptures.  Permanent 
rigidity  and  erection  of  the  penis,  without  concupifcence. 
For  the  moft  part  the  confequence  of  cold,  can thar ides, 
clap,  or  dyfury.  It  Teems  to  arife  from  a  fpafmodic  con- 
traction of  the  erectores  penis,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  ftate  of  fulnefs  of  the  veficula;  feminales.  It  is  a  dif- 
eafe  of  advanced  life.  Priapifmus  affords  a  linking  in- 
(lance  of  fpafm  arifing  from  debility.  Camphor  and 
opium  at  mgbt,  with  purgatives  and  diluents  in  the  day- 
time, are  the  belt  remedies ;  but  we  can  in  general  only 
palliate  ;  the  difeafe  is  feldom  removed. 

*.  Entafia  loxia,  ft  iff- neck:  permanent  contraction  of 
the  flexor  mufcles  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  neck,  draw- 
ing  the  head  obliquely  in  the  fame  direction.  Three 
varieties. 

m.  L.  difpars}  from  difparity  in  the  length  of  the 
mufcles  oppofed  to  each  other. 

fi,  L-  entonica  j  from  excefs  of  mufcular  action  on  the 
contracted  fide. 

y.  L.  atonica;  from  direct  atony  of  the  antagonift 
mufcles.  Found  alfo,  occafionally,  as  a  fymptom,  in 
fprains  or  inflammations  of  the  neck ;  in  catarrh  ;  and  in 
contractions  of  the  (kin  of  the  neck  from  feverc  burns. 

This  and  the  following  fpecies  will  require  to  have  their 
treatment  varied  according  to  the  exciting  caufe  ;  and, 
when  not  arifing  from  inflammation  or  injury,  may  be 
fubject  to  the  fame  treatment  as  that  which  applies  to 
atony  of  the  mufcles  in  general.  Thefe  indications  we 
fliall  more  particularly  develope  under  our  defcription  of 
Tetanus. 

3.  Entafia  articularis,  mufcular  (tiff-joint :  permanent 
and  rigid  contraction  of  one  or  more  articular  mufcles  or 
their  tendons.    Three  varieties, 

s.  Entonica,  articular  fpafm ;  from  excefs  of  action  in 
the  mufcles  contracted. 

$.  Atonica;  from  direct  atony  of  the  antagonift  ranf- 
oles. 

y.  Inufitata;  from  long  confinement  or  negleftof  ufe. 
Found  alfo  occafionally,  as  a  fymptom,  in  articular  inflam- 
mations, abfeeffes,  and  ulcers  fecreting  an  irritating  fluid. 

4.  Entafia  trifmtis,  locked  jaw  :  permanent  and  rigid 
fixation  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  has  alfo 
three  varieties. 

a  Tr.  nafcentium ;  attacking  infants  during  the  firtl 
fortnight  after  birth.  Probably  the  refult  of  acrimony  in 
the  ftomach.  This  is  principally  found  in  hot  climates  ; 
and  refults  occafionally  from  irritation  in  the  digeftive 
organs,  and  in  other  cafes  from  the  irritable  ftate  of  the 
divided  funis.  As  it  is  feldom  cured  when  once  formed, 
practitioners  in  hot  climates  mould  be  careful  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  and  infpect  occafionally  the  ftate  of  the  fu- 
nis. 

0.  Tr.  traunuticus ;  occurring  at  every  age  as  the  con- 
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fequence  of  a  wound,  puncture,  or  ulcer;  chiefly  in  hot 
climates. 

The  following  varieties  of  this,  and  of  all  the  next  fpe- 
cies, will  be  treated  of  together,  as  being  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  differing  in  appearance  merely  from  the  pe- 
culiar  mufclet  affected. 

y.  Tr.  algidus ;  occurring  after  expofure  to  cold  and 
damp,  efpecially  the  dew  of  evening. 

5.  Entafia  tetanus  :  permanent  and  rigid  fixation  of 
many  or  all  the  voluntary  mufcles  ;  with  incurvation  of 
the  body,  and  dyfpnoea.    Four  varieties. 

m.  T.  anticus,  (Emprolthotonos,  Au&.  wir.)  tetanus 
of  the  flexor  mufcles  :  body  rigidly  bent  backward. 

0.  T.  dorfalis,  (Opifthotonui,  Aufl.  var.)  tetanus  of 
the  exten for  mufcles  :  body  rigidly  bent  forward. 

y.  T.  lateralis:  tetanus  of  the  lateral  mufcles  t  body 
rigidly  bent  laterally. 

«.  T.  catocbus  :  tetanus  general,  with  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing;  chronic  and  periodical. 

Tetanus  is  very  Itriflly  a  nervous  malady.  It  follows 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritations,  under  circumftances 
of  high  temperature  or  irritable  habit  of  body,  and  fome- 
times  without  thefe  circumftanccs.  The  irritations  are 
of  various  kinds.  The  moft  common  is  a  wound,  punc- 
ture, or  bruife,  particularly  if  a  large  nerve  be  wounded. 
Next  in  order  come  gaftrie  and  internal  irritations ;  and 
thefe  arc  fo  generally  met  with  even  when  external  in- 
jury exifts,  that  one  might  almoft  infer  that  they  always 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  morhid  action.  Another 
caufe  is  put  down  in  medical  fyftems ;  viz.  the  fuddeii 
application  of  cold  to  the  heated  body.  From  whatever 
caufe,  however,  the  irritation  arifes,  its  effects  arc  eJterted 
in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  mufcular  fyftem,  as  to  produce 
a  rigid  and  permanent  degree  of  contraction.  Unlike 
what  is  obferved  in  nervous  difcafes  in  general,  this  Uif- 
order  does  not  abate  when  its  original  caufe  is  removed. 
If  the  limb  be  amputated  on  which  the  irritating  wound 
has  been  inflicted,  no  relief  follows.  Hence  it  fcems  that 
the  violence  of  the  irritation  in  the  firft  inftancecaufesan 
actual  difeafe  of  the  nervous  fyftem  capable  of  exciting  con- 
tinually mufcular  action.  What  this  ftate  may  be  we  know 
not.  It  has  been  aflerted,  that  it  is  inflammation  of  the 
fpinal  marrow.  The  ftate  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  does  not 
bear  out  this  affertion  ;  neither  is  it  borne  out  by  the 
mode  of  attack,  which  generally  comes  on  firft  in  the 
jaw,  a  part  not  depending  on  the  fpinal  marrow  for  its 
nervous  fupply.  Moreover  the  effect  of  remedies  does 
not  bear  out  the  above  nronofuion  1  the  moft  extravagant 
bleedings  have  often  failed  to  procure  relief ;  while  fti- 
mulants  have  been  fometimes  fuccefsful.  We  mould 
conclude,  therefore,  that  tetanus  is  a  difeafe  which  arifes 
from  irritation  of  the  extremities  of  nerves,  which  con- 
fifts  in  fuch  a  change  of  the  nervous  centres  of  motion, 
that  they  continually  and  exceffively  maintain  their  ftl- 
mulation  on  the  mufcular  powers ;  and  that,  when  thii 
ftate  of  difeafe  (when  it  may  be)  is  induced,  it  goes  on 
independently  of  the  caules  which  produced  it.  This 
explanation  by  no  means  involves  the  queftion,  whether 
or  not  tetanus  be  fpinal  inflammation  t  it  only  refufes  to 
adopt  the  affirmative,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  dif- 
fections  on  which  it  is  founded. 

The  firft  fymptom  the  attentive  practitioner  remarks  in 
tetanus,  is  a  tranfientftiffening  of  the  limbs  during  flerp, 
and  fometimes  fpafmodic  twitches.  Another  fymptom, 
which  is  only  ufeful  as  indicating  that  tetanus  is  likely 
to  occur,  is  fufpenfion  of  the  alvine  difcharges.  The  next 
fymptom  is  flight  ftiffnefs  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck  and 
about  the  (boulders,  which,  gradually  increafimr,  impedes 
the  rotatory  motions  of  the  head,  and  alfo  its  flexion  for- 
wards :  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  look  downwards,  or  to 
either  fide,  without  turning  his  whele  body.  This  un- 
eafy  feeling,  being  chiefly  felt  on  motion,  very  much  re- 
fembtes  what  occurs  from  rheumatifm,  but  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  fenfe  of  general  lafiuude  and  debility.  The 
rigidity  now  extends  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
4 1  mufcles 
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raufclet  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  fo  that 
both  mafiication  and  {Wallowing  become  difficult  and 
painful;  and  at  length  impoffible.  The  attempt  at 
deglutition  it  attended  with  convulfive  effort* ;  efpe- 
cially  when  liquids  are  endeavoured  to  be  fwallowcd. 
So  great  is  the  diftrefs  which  accompanies  thefe  convul- 
fions,  that  the  patient  becomes  very  reluftant  to  renew 
the  trials,  and  refufes  all  nourilhment ;  and  itfometime* 
infpires  bim  with  even  a  dread  of  the  fight  of  water. 

As  the  difeafe  advances,  another  fet  of  fymptoms  ap- 
pears, bringing  with  them  aconliderahle  increafe  to  the 
iufferings  of  the  patient.  A  fudden  and  violent  pain  is 
felt  (hooting  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fternum  to 
the  fpine,  in  the  fituation  of  the  diaphragm.  Thefe  fpafms 
recur  from  time  to  time,  at  lhort  intervals ;  and  at  each 
recurrence,  give  the  fignal  for  an  immediate  aggravation 
of  all  the  other  fpafms.  The  mufcles  of  the  neck  and 
jaw  are  immediately  called  into  violent  action;  the  head 
is  pulled  ftrongly  backwards  ;  and  the  jaw  becomes  firm- 
ly clenched.  Thefe  periodical  acceflion*  of  fpafm  become 
more  fevere,  and  their  effefts  more  durable;  fo  that  the 
head  continues  to  be  in  a  Mate  of  retraction,  and  the  jaw 
is  permanently  clofed,  the  teeth  being  fo  firmly  let  toge- 
ther, as  not  to  admit  of  the  fnulleft  opening.  Such  con- 
ftitutes  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  hrft  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe ;  which  fometimes  takes  up  three  or  four  days.  At 
other  times  the  difeafe  eftablifhe*  itfelf,  with  its  whole 
train  of  dreadful  fymptoms,  in  a  few  hours;  in  which 
cafe  the  danger  is  imminent;  as  death  generally  takes 
place  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
patient  very  rarely  paffes  over  the  third  day. 

The  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  if  the  patient  furvive 
the  immediate  attack,  is  marked  by  the  increafing  fpafm 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  now  returns  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  is  inftantly  focccedcd  by  a  ftrongcr  retrac- 
tion of  the  bead,  and  rigidity  of  the  mufcles  extending 
down  the  back,  along  the  fpine,  and  affecting  even  thofe 
of  the  lower  extremities.  Their  contractions  increafing 
in  force,  the  body  is  frequently  raifed  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  reding  upon  the  bead  and  feet  alone  i  a  Hate  which 
is  more  particularly  denominated  ooiflhotomot.  The 
countenance  is  pale  and  cont rafted  ;  the  maftoid,  corn- 
co-hyoid,  and  fterno-hyoid,  mufcles,  together  with  the 
others  concerned  in  deglutition,  and  the  deltoid  and 
pe  ft  oral  mufcles,  are  moft  violently  contracted,  fo  that 
the  fhoulders  are  ftrongly  raifed  forwards,  and  the  arms 
are  ftretehed  out,  or  drawn  acrofs  the  body;  but  the 
wrifts  and  fingers  feem  not  to  be  affected.  In  a  few  fe- 
conds  a  remiffion  takes  place ;  the  fhoulders  and  arm*  re- 
cline, and  the  inferior  extremities  relax  ;  yet  not  fo  en- 
tirely, but  that  generally  fuch  a  degree  of  rigidity  con- 
tinuct  a*  to  prevent  their  being  bent,  even  when  this  i* 
attempted  by  another  perfon.  The  mufcles  on  the  fide* 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck  continue  ftill  contracted,  al- 
though not  fo  ftrongly  ;  but  their  action  is  overcome  by 
•  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  pofterior  ones;  fo  that  the 
contraction  of  the  head  conftantly  remains.  The  patient 
breathe'*  quick  for  fomc  minutes,  as  if  he  had  been  excef- 
fively  exercifed,  and  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  fluttering,  and 
irregular;  but  both  become  more  calm  and  flow.  The 
facei»fometimes  pale  in  the  intervals,  but  oftenerflufhed; 
and  the  whole  countenance  expreffe*  ftrong  appearance* 
of  the  mod  melancholy  diftrefs ;  a*  well  on  account  of 
the  terror  the  patient  feel*  at  the  approaching  paroxyfm, 
as  from  the  torture  be  has  fuffered  from  the  lsft,  of  which 
the  painful  contractions  be  ftill  feels  perpetually  remind 
him.  He,  for  the  moft  part,  defires  to  lie  ftill  as  much  as 
poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  attempts  at  drinking,  Ipeakiog, 
or  any  kind  of  motion  ;  all  of  which  are  apt  to  occafion  a 
return  of  thct  fpafm  in  all  its  horrors.  Some,  indeed, are 
felicitous  to  try  a  change  of  petition,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing one  of  Greater  eafe ;  but  the  aft  of  turning  the  pa- 
tient never  tails  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  the  convulfion, 
by  which  the  head  is  drawn  back  to  the  fpine :  and  it  is 
at  length  found,  that  the  beft  means  of  avoiding  this  ii 
for  him  to  lie  perfectly  ftill  ott  the  back. 


It  may,  in  general,  be  obferved,  that  the  extenfbr  nu£ 
cles  are  affected  with  fpafm  before  the  flexors.  In  the 
lower  extremities,  indeed,  both  the  flexor  and  extenfor 
mufcles  are  commonly  at  the  fame  time  affected,  and  keep 
the  limbs  rigidly  extended.  The  flexors  of  the  head,  and 
the  mufcles  that  pull  down  the  lower  jaw,  become  affected 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  together  with  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles;  fo  that  the  belly  is  ftrongly  retrafted,  and 
feels  hard,  like  a  piece  of  board.  The  fpafm  of  thefe  and 
the  other  flexor  mufcles,  becoming  fo  powerful  at  to  ba- 
lance the  action  of  the  extenfors,  is  a  circumftance  that 
marks  the  advance  of  the  difeafe,  and  may  be  regarded  w 
confiituting  the  commencement  of  a  third fiagt.  In  this 
fituation  the  body  and  limb*  are  perfeftfy  itraight  and 
rigid,  and  incapable  of  being  moved  in  any  way  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  condition  that  the  term  tetanus  has  been  mow 
efpecially  applied.  It  is  a  ftate  of  the  moft  exquifite  fuf- 
fering  i  the  patient  is  on  the  rack  from  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  fpafm,  which  has  fcarcely  any  remifiion. 
The  recti  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  often  contract  un- 
equally, producing  the  appearance  of  hard  balls  in  parti- 
cular parts.  The  whole  belly  is  drawn  inwards,  and  doe* 
not  yield  in  the  leaft  to  the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm  ia 
inspiration.  Although  the  lower  extremities  are  always 
rigid  at  this  period,  yet  their  action  is  fo  violent  during 
the  height  of  the  paroxyfms,  that,  were  it  noffor  the 
ftanders-by,  the  patient  would  beprojefted  fect-foremoft: 
off  the  bed ;  or  would,  at  other  times,  be  pufhed  upward* 
with  fuch  an  impetus  as  to  ftrike  the  head  with  great 
force  againft  whatever  might  happen  to  be  in  the  way. 
Occafionally,  tbe  flexor  mufcles  acquire  the  preponder- 
ance over  the  extenfors,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body  it 
bent  forwards,  the  chin  being  fixed  to  the  breaft.  Tin*  it 
what  ha*  been  called  tmprojthotomu,  and  occurs  only  in 
the  moft  violent,  and  of  courfe  the  I  call  frequent,  form, 
of  the  difeafe.  It  would  appear  from  forae  cafe*  reported 
by  Sauvages,  that  thefe  oppofite  ftate*  are  difpofed  to  al- 
ternate with  one  another. 

In  extreme  cafes,  there  are  hardly  any  of  the  voluntary, 
mufcles  that  remain  in  their  natural  Ante.  The  face  ana 
eyes  are  diftorted  ;  the  tongue  is  fuddenly  darted  out 
between  the  teeth,  and  often  miferably  lacerated  from 
their  doling  at  the  fame  moment.  Even  tbe  fmall  muf- 
cles of  the  car  partake  of  tbe  fpafmodic  action,  which  fo 
univerfally  prevails  in  the  fyftem  While  the  tongue  ia 
thru  ft  out,  the  mufcular  flefh,  which  is  fituated  between 
tbe  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tra- 
chea, is  drawn  upwards  within  the  yiroat.  The  counte- 
nance is  much  contracted  ;  a  generatifweat  breaks  outj 
the  eyes  are  watery  and  languid ;  and  a  pale  or  bloody 
froth  bubble*  out  from  between  tbe  lip*.  Tetanus,  ia 
thefe  violent  forms,  is  perhaps  the  moft  painful  difeafe 
that  can  affect  tbe  human  frame.  So  exquifite  a  degree 
of  pain  would  fcarcely  be  compatible  with  life,  were  it 
not  occafionally  affuaged  by  the  fhort  and  imperfect  re- 
miffion* of  fpafm  which  occur.  A  more  continued  and 
fevere  fpafm,  or  a  general  convulfion,  generally  finiflie* 
the  tragedy,  and  ecJeafes  tbe  unhappy  victim  f  am  all  bi* 
roifery  <  or,  if  already  too  exbaufted  by  the  feverity  of 
pain  to  admit  of  this  mode  of  termination,  delirium  of- 
ten enfoct,  protects  the  patient  by  a  happy  infenfibility 
to  further  fuffering,  and  fmooths  the  avenue  to  death, 
which  is  then  preceded  by  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
fpafms. 

Such  are  the  fymptoms  which  peculiarly  belong  to  te- 
tanus i  and  it  is,  perhaps,  tbe  moft  remarkable  circum- 
ftance attending  the  difeafe,  that  hardly  any  funftion  ia 
primarily  affected,  except  that  of  mufcular  aftion.  The 
fenfes  and  appetites  are  perfect  and  entire ;  the  intellec- 
tual functions  are  undifiurbed;  and  the  natural  function* 
proceed  in  their  ufuai  courfe.  Fever  is  neither  an  ef- 
fential  nor  a  common  attendant  on  the  difeafe.  In  tbe 
firft  ft  age,  when  tbe  fpafm  it  confined  to  a  few  mufcles, 
the  pulfe  it  not  affefted  i  it  becefmet  accelerated  only 
when  the  fpafmodic  aftion*  are  general;  and  this  merely 
in  confequence,  at  it  would  appear,  of  tbe  mechanical 
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effect  produced  on  the  blood-velTelt  by  the  contractions 
'of  the  mufcles,  which  will  hurry  on  the  circulation,  and 
throw  the  blood  upon  the  heart  in  larger  quantity  than 
ufnal,  rendering  the  pulfe  contracted,  frequent,  and  ir- 
regular. The  refpiration  is  hurried  from  the  fame 
caufe,and  the  temperature  of  the  body,  at  might  be  ex- 
petted,  it  increased  in  the  fame  proportion.  That  thefe 
fymptoms  are  not  the  effect  of  fever,  appear*  from  the 
nate  of  the  blood,  which  it  found  to  be  of  a  loofer  texture 
than  natural,  and  never  exhibit*  the  buffy  coat,  a*  in 
inflammatory  difeafet.  On  fome  occafiont,  indeed,  when 
the  diforder  i*  very  violent,  the  arterial  action*  arc  in- 
creafed,  and  a  febrile  ftate  prevail*  ;  and  thi*  appear*  to 
rake  place  more  frequently  when  the  difeafe  has  origi- 
nated from  cold,  than  when  it  ha*  been  excited  by 
woundi.  The  flcin  1*  at  firft  natural,  but,  as  the  difeale 
advance*,  is  covered  with  a  cold  fweat.  The  tongue  it 
Blways  moift.  Vomiting  fometimes  take*  place  early  in 
the  complaint,  but  it  commonly  fubCdea  in  the  progref*  of 
it  i  it  ii  even  ufual  for  the  appetite  of  hunger  to  remain 
through  the. whole  courl'e  of  the  difeafe ;  and  what  food 
can  be  got  dowi\  appears  to  be  fufficiently  well  digcAed. 
Some  local  effect*  feem  to  be  attributable  to  the  con- 
tractions of  the  abdominal  mufcle*.  The  fphincter  of 
the  bladder  it  occalionally  affected  with  fpafm.  To  a*  to 
impede  the  difebarge  of  urine,  which  is  voided  with  pain 
and  difficulty :  at  other  timet,  it*  fecretion  i*  fupprcucd. 
When  it  can  be  obferved,  it  i*  ftatcd  at  being  high-co- 
loured, and  fomewhat  turbid.  The  bowels  are  found  to 
be,  in  every  inftance,  obftinately  colli ve,  a  ftate  which 
may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  opiate*, 
which  are  fo  generally  administered  for  the  cure ;  but 
which,  independently  of  thi*  caufe,  appear*  to  be  inhe- 
rent in  the  difeafe  itfelf.  The  bowel*  require  the  molt 
draftic  purgatives)  and  there  is  a  great  fenieof  unealineft 
about  the  precordia.  In  the  latter  Rage*  of  this  dif- 
order, indeed,  when  the  power*  of  life  begin  to  decline 
from  the  vaft  expenditure  of  energy  occaitoned  by  the 
violent  mufcular  actions,  every  function  in  the  fyftcm 
partake*  of  the  general  diforder ;  the  intellect  give*  way, 
and  the  patient  links  from  exhauftion  alone,  if  a  general 
convulfion  doe*  not  occur  to  baften  bit  end.  It  it  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Cullen,  that,  in  feveral  cafes,  a  miliary 
eruption  ha*  appeared  upon  the  flcin;  but  be  exprefles  a 
doubt  whether  this  wa*  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  or  the 
effeft  of  a  certain  treatment  of  it.  It  ha*  not  been  ob- 
ferved, he  a<id«,  to  denote  either  fafety  or  danger,  or  to 
have  any  effect  in  changing  the  courfe  of  the  diftcmper. 

Tetanu*  a  riling  from  wound*  is  in  general  flower  in 
it*  progref*  than  that  which  proceeds  from  cold  i  but  is 
attended  with  more  danger  to  life.  It  i*  often  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  fometimet  much  longer,  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  wound,  before  the  firft  fymptom*  of  tetanua 
make  their  appearance :  and  thi*  frequently  happens 
when  tbe  effectt  of  the  injury  on  the  part  itfelf  appear 
to  have  fubfided  ;  when  tbe  wound  ha*  healed,  ana  no 
pain  or  uneafineft  has  remained. 

Sometime*  the  difeafe  it  very  fudden  in  it*  acceffion, 
when  it  h  alfo  more  fevere.  Generally,  however,  it 
make*  itt  attack  in  the  gradual  manner  before  defcribed. 
The  moft  rapidly  fatal  cafe  that  ha*  ever  been  recorded, 
is  one  that  we  have  on  the  authority  of  the  late  profeflbr 
Robifon  of  Edinburgh.  It  occurred  in  a  negro,  who  wa* 
a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  and  who  happened  to  fcratch  hi* 
thumb  with  the  broken  edge  of  a  china  plate,  and  who 
died  of  tetanus  a  quarter  or  an  hour  after  this  apparently 
flight  accident. 

In  the  late  campaigns  of  our  armiet  in  the  peninfula 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  report  of  fir 
James  Macgrigor,  tetanu*  occurred  in  every  defcription, 
and  in  every  ltage  of  wound*,  from  the  fltghteft  to  the 
moft  formidable,  from  the  healthy  and  the  Houghing, 
from  the  ineifed  and  lacerated,  from  tbe  moft  fimple  and 
moft  complicated.  It  occurred  at  uncertain  periods] 
hut  it  was  remarked,  that,  if  it  did  not  commence  before 
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twenty-two  day*  from  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  patient 
wat  fafe. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  afore  which  gives  rile  to  teta- 
nus, thit  it  by  no  meant  peculiar.  Some  have  Hated  that 
the  fore  is  generally  in  an  irritable  and  morbid  ftate,  and 
by  no  mean*  difpofed  to  fuppuration.  M.  Larrey  ftate* 
that  the  wound  it  generally  dry,  or  afford*  only  a  fcanty 
ferout  exudation.  Certain  it  it,  however,  that  tetanus, 
as  before  noticed,  it  no  uncommon  attendant  on  wound* 
completely  healed. 

It  hat  been  fuppofed  by  many,  that  tetanu*  arofe  from 
the  partial  divilion  of  fome  nervout  fibres,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  undivided  filament*  were  unequally  and 
violently  ftretched  i  a  ftate  which  would  be  remedied  by 
their  complete  divilion.  Experience,  however,  the  ftub- 
born  enemy  to  fo  many  hypothefes,  has  by  no  meant 
proved  favourable  to  this  opinion.  From  the  more  vio- 
lent forms  of  the  difeafe  hardly  any  inftance  of  recovery 
ha*  been  known  to  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  protraction  of  the  fymptom*  is  an  indication  of  the 
comparative  roildnefs  of  tbe  difeafe.  Indeed  it  is  a  re- 
mark as  old  a*  Hippocrates,  that,  if  a  patient  furvives 
the  fourth  day  without  fullering  an  exacerbation  of  his 
complaint,  he  is  fafe.  Dr.  Parry  ha*  adduced  the  velo- 
city of  the  circulation  a*  an  ufeful  criterion  of  tbe  dan- 
ger of  the  difeafe  ;  and  obferves,  that,  if  the  pulfe  be  not 
above  too  or  no  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  patient 
almoft  al  way »  recovers ;  but,  if  it  be  quickened  early,  that 
it  proves  fatal ;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  inftances  of  reco- 
very where  the  pulfe  ha*  rilen  to  iso  on  the  firft  day. 
We  muft  remark  however,  that,  in  upwards  of  twenty 
cafe*  of  thi*  difeafe  which  Dr.  Morrifon  witnefled  among 
negroes,  the  pulfe  was  in  no  inftance  accelerated  in  the 
manner  related  by  Dr.  Parry.  _  Thi*  author  never  knew 
it  above  98,  whether  the  termination  wat  favourable  or 
fatal.  The  following  prognoftic  p.iflage  we  (hall  tranferibe. 
"When  the  difeafe  comes  on  gradually 5  when  for  the 
firft  three  or  four  dayt  the  mufcle*  of  the  jaw*  are  folely 
affected,  and  that  perhaps  not  in  any  alarming  degree; 
when  the  abdomen  is  not  preternaturally  hard,  or  the 
bowel*  obftinately  coftivej  when  the  flcin  i*  moift  and 
moderately  warm,  and  above  all  when  the  patient  enjoy* 
fleep  ;  we  may  (by  the  mean*  hereafter  to  be  fpoken  oQ 
entertain  ftrong  hopes  of  an  eventual  recovery.  An  in- 
creafed  flow  of  Tali  va,  where  mercury  has  or  hat  not  been 
ufed,  i*  alway*  to  be  regarded  at  favourable;  the  left  the 
general  air  of  the  countenance  it  changed,  the  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  attack  it  violent  and  fud- 
den 5  when  the  mufcle*  of  the  ueck,  back,  and  abdomen, 
are  rigidly  contracted  ;  when  the  patient  complaint  of  a 
(hooting  pain  from  the  fternum  towards  the  fpine ;  when 
the  belly  feels  hard  like  a  board,  and  the  leaft  preffure 
thereon  produce*  fpafroodic  twitching*  or  contraction*  of 
tbe  mufcles  of  tbe  neck,  jaws,  tec.  or  when  the  fame  ef- 
fect is  brought  about  by  the  prefentation  of  any  fubftance 
f  folid  or  fluid)  near  the  mouth,  we  have  much  reafon  to 
fear  a  fatal  termination.  Spafraodic  ftartingt  of  the  muf- 
cles fet  in  fometimet  early  in  the  difeafe,  and,  recurring 
every  eight  or  ten  minutes,  are  to  be  regarded  at  very 
unfavourable. " 

The  only  difeafe  which  tetanus  can  be  confounded 
with,  i*  rabie*  contagiofa.  In  tbe  latter,  however,  there 
it  generally  fever ;  frequently  increafed  heat  of  the  body. 
In  rabies,  vomiting  is  common  at  the  commencement ; 
not  fo  in  tetanus.  The  delirium,  too,  of  hydrophobia, 
it  abfent  in  tetanus.  Tbe  (hooting  pain  from  the  fter- 
num to  the  fpine  it  feldom  wanting  in  tetanu*  orprefent 
in  the  other. 

'  Few  patients  fall  a  facriftce  after  tbe  ninth  or  tenth 
days,  which  period  they  never  could  have  attained,  un- 
let* the  violence  of  the  complaint  had  in  a  great  meafure 
fubfided.  In  this  milder  form,  however,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed  feveral  weeks;  and  fometime*  tbe  fpafmodic  dif- 
pofition  remains  even  for  months,  before  health  is  com- 
pletely reftored.  The  pulfe,  in  thefe  cafes,  continue* 
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How  and  hard,  and  the  belly  bound:  but,  if  blood  be 
drawn,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  difference  from  its  ufual 
fbte.  Under  every  circumftance  of  recovery,  indeed, 
the  cnnvaltfcent  labourt  long  under  general  debility,  and 
cannot,  for  months,  raife  himfelf  from  afupine  or  recum- 
bent poll u re  without  afliftance,  nor  without  pain. 

Occ.ifional  deviations  from  thecourfc  above  described 
are  met  with  in  different  cafes.  The  molt  fingulax  of 
thefe  anomalies  is  the  one  recorded  by  fir  Gilbert  Blane, 
in  which  tetanus  prevailed  to  a  very  confiderable  extent, 
without  affecting  the  patient  with  the  lead  degree  of 
pain.  The  fpafms  were,  in  this  inftance,  accompanied 
with  a  tingling  fenfation,  which  was  even  rather  agreea- 
ble than  diflrefling.  The  cafe,  however,  terminated  fa- 
tally ;  but,  to  the  laft,  no  pain  was  experienced.  In  two 
cafes  mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  the  fpafms  affected 
only  the  fide  of  the  body  in  which  the  wound  was  (ituated. 

The  refult  of  diffections  of  patients  who  have  died  of 
tetanus  throws  little  light  on  the  nature  of  this  terrible 
affection.  Sometimes  there  are  found  flight  effufions 
within  the  cranium;  but,  in  general,  no  morbid  appear- 
ance whatever  can  be  detected  in  the  head.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  always  more  or  lefs  of  an  inflammatory  ap- 
pearance in  the  villous  coat  about  the  cefophagus  and 
ffomach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cardia.  Befides 
the  rcdnefs  and  incrcalird  vafcularity  of  thefe  parts,  M. 
Larrey  dates  that  he  found  the  pharynx  and  cefophagus 
much  contracted,  and  covered  with  a  vifcid  reddifh  mu- 
cus. Dr.  M'Arthur  found,  in  feveral  cafes,  the  intef- 
tines  much  inflamed;  and  in  two  of  them  a  yellow  waxy 
fluid,  of  a  peculiar  offenfive  fmell,  covering  their  inter- 
nal fur  face  s  but  whether  the  inflammation  was  primary, 
or  only  a  confequence  of  the  preffure  of  the  abdominal 
mufclcf,  which  contract  fo  violently  in  this  difeafe,  he  is 
unable  to  decide.  More  recent  directions  have  difplayed 
inflammation  and  its  confrquences  in  the  fpinal  marrow  ; 
but  the  cafes  hitherto  publilbed  are  too  tew  in  number 
to  allow  ns  to  draw  general  conclufions  from  them. 

The  obfeurity  which  involves  both  the  ratio fymptoma- 
/WMjnd  the  proximate  caufe  of  tetanic  affections,  has  oc- 
cationcd  the  practice  in  thefe  diforders  to  be  moftly  empi- 
rical. The  indication  of  cure  which  is  generally  appli- 
cable in  all  difeafe?,  namely  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
caufes,  has  but  little  place  in  a  morbid  condition,  which 
is  the  confequence  or  caufes  that  in  general  have  ceafed 
to  act,  or  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  either  to  remove 
or  control.  In  thofe  cafes  where  wc  could  fuppofe  local 
irritation  to  be  dill 
of  counteracting  its 
oufly  be  to  intercept 
of  the  irritation  and  the  fenforium.  If,  however,  the 
difeafe  has  already  eftablifhed  itfelf,  and  the  fevere  fymp- 
toms  have  come  on,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  would 
fucceed  in  arrefting  the  courfe  of  the  diforder.  Expert- 
ence  has  but  too  fully  (hown,  that  amputation  of  the 
limb  from  the  injury  of  which  the  tetanus  had  arifen, 
will  very  feldom  procure  even  a  mitigation  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  it  performed  after  a  certain  period  from  their  firft 
appearance.  This  plan  was  fully  tried  in  our  army  at 
Touloufe,  and  totally  failed.  In  fome  inftances,  how- 
ever, it  is  faid  that  a  favourable  change  has  enfued,  and 
that  patients  have  even  recovered  by  the  fa'crifice  of  the 
wounded  limb:  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
fpafms  relaxed  immediately  on  the  divifion  of  the  foft 
parts  by  the  knife,  and  before  the  faw  was  applied  to  the 
bone,  in  order  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is,  there- 
fore, highly  probable,  that  the  free  dixijion  of  the  parti 
etove  the  u-ountl,  or  ftill  more  certainly  the  amputation  of 
the  limb,  would,  at  a  certain  Sage  of  the  affection,  fecurp 
the  patient  from  the  approach  of  tetanus.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  here  toeftimate  the  probability  of  the  patient's 
having  the  difeafe,  as  nothing  fhort  of  the  certainty  of 
its  being  at  band  could  well  juftify  the  operation. 

As  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  an  early  and  highly 
irritable  and  painful  condition  of  the  wound  has  a  ten- 


dency to  excite  tetanus,  at  well  as  a  Hate  in  which  the 
difcharge  is  of  a  peculiar  unhealthy  character,  or  is  fup- 
preffed  altogether,  our  immediate  object  (hould  be  to  al- 
lay as  much  as  poffiblc  the  local  irritation,  and  to  re-cfta- 
blifh  a  healthy  fecretion  of  pus.  Mechanical  caufes  of 
irritation  (hould  as  much  as  polKble  be  obviated,  by  early 
attention  to  remove  fplinters  of  bone,  balls,  or  other  fo- 
reign bodies  that  may  be  lodged  in  the  wound.  Poul- 
tices and  foothing  applications  will  anfwer  the  double 
purpofe  of  quieting  local  inflammation,  and  bringing  on 
healthy  fuppuration  i  the  irritability  of  the  furface  may 
fome  times  be  mod  effectually  deltroyed  by  lunar  caudic  j 
after  which,  an  emollient  poultice  may  be  applied.  An 
oppofite  plan  of  treatment  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Kulh  ;  namely,  that  of  exciting  conliderable  inflammation 
in  the  wounded  part,  by  epithems  of  turpentine,  and 
other  bighly-dimulating  applications;  which,  though  it 
may  in  certain  cafes  have  lucceeded  in  preventing  teta- 
nus, does  not  appear  to  be  generally  applicable,  and  feems 
accordingly  to  have  been  abandoned.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  of  late  been  the  univerfal  praaice  in  the  navy,  to 
add  tincture  of  opium  to  the  drcfiingt  applied  to  wounds, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  tetanus.  With  the  intentic* 
of  re-exciting  fuppuration  where  there  is  no  difcharge, 
M.  Larrey  recommends  the  application  of  Millers  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  wound,  and  adduces  inftances  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

But  the  cure  of  tetanus,  when  once  it  has  commenced, 
is  to  be  fought  for  more  by  the  ufe  of  general  than  of  to- 
pical remedies.  The  feat  of  the  diforder  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  cranial  and  fpinal  nervous  fyftem,  and  our 
efforts  mud  be  direflcd  to  allay  their  inordinate  action. 
Bleeding  has  received  the  fulleft  trials  in  tetanus.  Occa- 
fionally  this  has  cured  the  difeafe;  occafionally  it  has 
mitigated  the  fufferings  of  tbc  patient,  and  fmaothed  the 
way  towards  death ;  and  fo  perfectly  innoxious  does  it 
feem  in  all  cafes,  that  it  may  be  fearlefsly  tried  in  all, 
A  cafe  has  been  related  in  which  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  fpine  was  attended  with  a  good  effect. 
It  is  given,  however,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  con- 
ceived that  fpinal  inflammation  and  tetanus  were  the 
fame. 

The  affuGon  of  cold  water  has  in  general  been  attended 
with  great  benefit.  It  is  a  practice  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Wright,  in  the  London  Medical  Obfer Vi- 
rions, and  is  fanctioned  by  the  concurring  teltimonies  of 
Dr.  Cochrane  in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  and  of  Dr. 
Currie  in  his  Medical  Reports,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
practitioners.  A  Urge  pailful  of  cold  water  (hould  be 
thrown  upon  the  patient  every  two  or  three  hours ;  he  is 
to  be  immediately  wiped  dry,  and  laid  in  bed  after  each 
affufion,  and  an  opiate  draught  adminiftered.  Some  re. 
million  of  the  fpafms  will  in  this  way  be  generally  ob- 
tained ;  and  many  inftances  are  upon  record,  of  complete 
cures  being  effected  by  perfcverance  in  this  plan.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  this  practice,  the  warm  bath  was 
very  commonly  employed;  the  patient,  after  ufing  it, 
being  placed  in  bed,  without  being  dried,  between  two 
blankets,  with  a  view  to  bring  out  a  fweat.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  plan  was  attended  with  any 
general  or  permanent  advantage;  and  is  certainly  inte- 
rior in  efficacy  to  the  cold  affufion. 

But  neither  bleeding  nor  cold  affufion  offers  fo  much 
to  depend  on  in  the  cure  of  tetanus  as  active  purging. 
The  difordered  date  of  the  alvine  difcharges  in  this  dif- 
eafe fird  led  Mr.  Abernethy  to  adopt  the  practice  of  pur- 
ging for  its  cure  ;  and  of  late  the  mod  unequivocal  tef- 
timonials  of  its  efficacy  have  arifen  from  all  quarters. 
Mr.  Abernethy  alked  what  was  the  (late  of  the  bowel* 
between  the  infliction  of  external  injury  and  the  coming 
on  of  tetanus  /  and  the  anfwer  to  this  is  pretty  well 
known,  the  bowels  are  generally  in  acofliveor  otherwifc 
morbid  condition.  And  fince  this  fact  has  been  known, 
the  proportion  of  tetanic  cafes  from  wounds  has  beea 
much  led  than  formerly.    Under  thefe  circurodances,  it 
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is  therefore  highly  neceffary  to  ptorge  the  patient  as  foon 
as  tl.e  difeafe  hat  made  its  attack.  Should  trifmu*  be  fo 
great  that  the  opening  of  the  jaws  is  prevented,  one  or 
more  teeth  mull  be  drawn,  and  purges  conveyed  by  means 
of  the  elaftic  catheter  and  fyringe  into  the  ftoraach  in 
lar^e  and  repeated  quantities  ;  at  the  fame  time  clylters 
mult  be  giveo.  Men  of  the  bed  experience  recommend 
falivating  the  fyflem,  as  early  as  poflihle,  with  mercury; 
and  consequently  direct  us  to  give  calomel  by  the 
mouth,  and  rub  mercury-ointment  along  the  courf'e  of 
the  fpine  and  other  parts,  with  a  view  to  induce  falivation  ; 
and  this  has  often  had  a  good  effect.  Opium  is  a  very 
ufeful  remedy  ;  it  allays  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
fyltein  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  and,  though  we  have 
heard  much  of  the Jlntttilaling  effect  of  opium,  we  cannot 
but  view  it  as  directly JcJative  as  far  as  regards  the  fpinal 
marrow  and  medulla  oblongata,  notwithstanding  it  may 
have  a  Stimulating  influence  on  thofe  fupenor  por- 
tions which  are  confidered  by  mod  phitofophers  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  the  mental  operations.  At  all 
events,  experience  decidedly  favours  the  ufe  of  opium 
in  alleviating,  if  not  in  curing,  tetanus.  It  mult  be 
given  in  large  dofest  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce 
of  laudanum  may  be  prefcribed  according  to  circum- 
fiances;  always  providing  that  its  operation  he  ctofely 
watched,  and  its  repetition  regulated  by  its  effects. 

We  pafs  over  a  variety  of  drugs  which  have  obtained 
a  name  for  the  cure  of  tetanus,  becaufe  the  cafes  related 
of  their  efficacy  arc  fo  few  as  to  warrant  us  in  fu pooling 
them  fpontaneoully  cured.  Reafoning  from  thefedative 
effect  which  the  rubbing  of  belladonna  on  the  forehead 
has  upon  the  eye,  we  would  fugged  that  this  meafure 
might  be  tried  with  advantage  along  the  courfe  of  the 
fpine  for  the  relief  of  tetanus.  Its  internal  exhibition 
might  likewife  be  ufefully  retorted  to. 

The  ufe  of  blifters  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
fuccefs  in  this  difeafe.  They  are  ufeful  adjuncts  applied 
along  the  fpine.  As  mowing  in  a  rtrong  light  the  good 
effects  of  counter-irritation  in  this  difeafe,  we  (hall  pro- 
bably be  pardoned  by  our  readers  for  prefenting  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  barbarous  remedy  ufed  in  the  Tonga 
ifland*.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  places  adopt  a  remedy 
which  they  borrowed  of  thofe  of  the  Fiji  (Hands-  It  con- 
fids  in  the  operation  of  loculu/i,  or  parting  a  reed  firft  wet- 
ted with  faliva  into  the  urethra,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  con- 
siderable irritation  and  difcharge  of  blood;  and,  if  the 
general  fp.il'm  is  very  violent,  they  make  a  feton  of  this 
pafTage,  by  palling  down  a  double  thread,  looped  over 
the  end  of  the  reed  ;  and,  when  it  is  felt  in  the  perinxum, 
they  cut  down  upon  it,  feize  hold  of  the  thread,  and 
withdraw  the  reed,  fo  that  the  two  ends  of  the  thread 
hang  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  the  doubled 
part  from  the  artificial  opening  in  the  periniuin  ;  the 
thread  is  occasionally  drawn  backwards  and  forwards, 
which  excites  very  great  pain  and  abundant  difcharge  of 
blood.  The  latter  operation  Mr.  Mariner  faw  performed 
leveral  times;  but  only  twice  for  tetanus,  ariling  in  both 
inflances  from  wounds  in  the  foot;  in  thefe  cafes  the 
fpafms,  but  particularly  the  convulfive  paroxyfms,  were 
exceedingly  violent,  extending  to  the  whole  body,  neck, 
face,  trunk,  and  extremities ;  but  in  neither  cafe  was  the 
jaw  permanently  locked,  though  on  every  cafe  it  was  vio- 
lently clofed  for  a  few  fecoads.  In  both  cafes  the  difeafe 
came  on  fuddenly,  three  or  four  days  after  the  wound  was 
received,  which  was  from  an  arrow  not  barbed.  The 
moment  the  fymptotm  became  evident,  tocolofi  was  per- 
formed. In  the  (bort  fpacc  of  two  hours,  one  of  them 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  the  other  in  about  fix  or  eight 
hours.  The  following  day,  the  one  was  quite  well,  and 
afterward*  had  no  other  attack  ;  confequently  the  thread 
was  withdrawn  1  but  the  other,  on  the  fecond  day,  was 
cot  quite  free  from  fpafmodic  fymptoms  ;  and,  a  parox- 
j(m  coming  on,  the  feton  was  moved  frequently,  which 
in  two  or  three  hours  gave  him  great  relief,  and  he  after- 
wards had  no  other  attack;  it  was  thought  prudent, 
however,  to  keep  in  the  feton  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
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when  it  was  withdrawn.  The  effect  of  this  operation 
was  a  conllderablc  pain  and  tumefaction  of  the  penis,  but 
which  gradually  fubfidcd  in  about  five  or  tlx  days.  The 
artificial  openings  in  bit  Is  cafes  healed  fpontaneoufly, . 
without  any  difficulty.  (Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga 
I  (lands.) 

6.  Entafia  acrotifmus  ;  failure  orceffation  of  the  pulfe; 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  perception  or  voluntary 
power.   Two  varieties. 

».  A.  univerfali*  j  extending  over  the  whole  arterial 
f)  Item  ;  and  connected  with  (tcnialgia.  The  inltances  on 
record  of  this  affeiSlion  are  few.  The  following  lift  we 
copy  from  Dr. Good.  "  Sufpenfions  of  pulfation,  without 
any  other  affefl ion  of  the  (yitem.  AneedoteuU  Aliduiiu, 
p.  199.  ilurcetl.  Dcm,  lib  vi.  cap.  a. — For  feven  days, 
without  other  affection.  Khilin,  Lin.  Med.  1696.— Seven 
days  before  death.  ,Ffl/«/ser»,  Opp.  iii.  p.  178. — Chronic, 
and  continuing  through  the  whole  term  of  life.  Btrryat 
Hilt.de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences  a  Paris,  1748."  SeealfoMr. 
J.  Hunter's  affection  in  Sir  Evcrard  Home's  Life  of  him, 
prefixed  to  his  Treatife  on  Inflammation,  p.  xlvi. 
confiding  of  a  total  fufpenlion  of  puliation  for  nearly 
an  hour,  with  ceffation  of  involuntary  breathing  for  the 
fame  time;  countenance  pale  and  ghaltly ;  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  power  over  the  voluntary  mufcles,  perfect; 
internal  ftimulants  ufelef».  Notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  lad  quoted,  it  does  feem  a  circurallance  con- 
tradictor)' to  all  the  phenomena  of  life  that  have  been 
obferved,  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  power 
of  the  voluntary  mufcles,  could  continue  perfect  while 
the  circulation  was  fufpended.  It  feeras  more  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  (and  indeed  fonie  warm  advocates  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's doctrines  do  fuppofe),  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  not  in  his  cafe  entirely  fufpended,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  far  leflened  that  no  pnlf.ition  was  conveyed  to  the 
hand.  The  ceffation  of  pulfmiou  might  actually  take 
place  in  the  wrilt  from  the  feeble  action  of  the  heart. 
The  cafe  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter  is  however  one  of  much  in- 
tcrcd,  and  worthy  of  attentive  confideration. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  one  of  his  medical  treatifes,  relates 
a  cafe,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  eltablilhed  by  an  ir- 
refragable combination  of  evidence,  of  a  man  who  could 
die,  to  all  appearance,  at  any  time  that  he  chofc,  and, 
after  having  lain  for  a  confiderable  period  exactly  as  a 
corpfc,  was  able,  as  it  (hould  teem,  by  a  voluntary  ltru^> 
gle,  to  reliore  to  himfclf  the  appearance  and  all  the  various 
functions  of  animation  and  intellect.  It  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  ftory,  that  the  unnatural  and 
painful  exertion  by  which  this  pcrfon  affumed  the  fem- 
Mance  of  difeafe,  produced  at  length  a  really  fatal  refult. 
Death  would  be  no  longer  mocked  with  impunity.  The 
counterfeit  corpfc,  a  few  hours  after  its  revival,  relapfed 
into  a  date  which  was  capable  of  no  fubfequent  refufci- 
tation.  But  the  cafe  is  fo  intending  and  remarkable  as 
to  deferve  our  giving  it  in  all  the  detail  with  which  Dr. 
Cheyne  prefents  it  to  his  readers.  "He  could  die  or  ex- 
pire when  he  pleafed  ;  and  yet,  by  an  effort,  or  fomehow, 
he  could  come  to  life  again.  He  infilled  fo  much  upon, 
our  feeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  lad  forced  to 
comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  pulfe  firft  ;  it  was  diftinft, 
though  fmall  and  thready  ;  and  his  heart  bad  its  ulVal 
beating.  He  compofed  himfelf  on  his  back,  and  lay  in  a 
flill  pod  are  for  fome  time;  while  I  held  bis  right  hand, 
Dr.  Barnard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrinc 
held  a  clear  looking. glafs  to  his  mouth.  I  found  his 
pulfe  fink  gradually,  till  at  bit  I  could  not  feel  any  by 
the  mod  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not 
feel  the  lead  motion  in  his  he.»rt,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  perceive 
the  lead  fort  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his 
mouth.  Then  each  of  us,  by  turns,  examined  his  arm, 
heart,  breath  ;  but  could  not,  by  the  niceft  fcrutiny,  dif- 
cover  the  Icajt  fymptoms  of  life  in  him.  We  reafoncd  a 
long  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as  we  could; 
and,  finding  he  dill  continued  in  that  condition,  wc  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  he  h  id  indeed  carried  the  experi- 
ment too  far;  and  at  Lift  wc  were  fatiified  that  he 
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actually  dead,  and  were  juft  ready  to  leave  him.  This 
continued  about  half  an  hour.  By  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  autumn,  a*  we  were  going  away,  we  obfervcd 
Come  motion  about  the  body,  and  upon  examination 
found  hit  pulfe  and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  re- 
turning ;  he  began  to  breathe  gently  and  fpeak  foftly. 
We  were  all  aftonifhed  to  the  laft  degree  at  this  unexpected 
change;  and,  after  fome  further  con  verfation  with  him  and 
with  ourfelves,  went  away  fully  fatisfied  at  to  all  the  parti- 
culars of  this  fact,  but  not  being  able  to  form  any  rational 
fcheme  how  to  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for 
his  attorney,  added  a  codicil'to  bis  will,  and  calmly  and 
compofedly  died  about  five  or  fix  o'clock  that  evening." 

|S.  A.  particularis  ;  confined  to  particular  parts  of  the 
arterial  fyllem.  "  Over  the  whole  fyftem  except  the  heart, 
which  pulfated  violently.  Jbggi  in  Pachioniopp. — Con- 
fined to  the  arteries  of  a  fingie  arm.  Camtrar.  Memorab. 
Cent.  ii.  p.  54.."  It  is  fomctimes  the  refult  of  aneurifm 
or  partial  paralyfis.  This  is  by  no  means  rare,  certain  ir- 
regularities with  regard  to  particular  arteries  being  often 
remarked. 

7.  Entafia  fydremma,  cramp.  (Tetanus  dolorificus, 
Damn.)  Sadden  and  rigid  contraction  and  convolution 
of  one  or  more  mu Teles  of  the  body^j  moftly  thofe  of  the 
domuch  and  extremities,  vehemently  painful,  but  of 
fhort  duration.  Chiefly  produced  by  a  fudden  chill,  as 
that  of  the  night-air,  or  of  water  when  fwimming  in  it  j 
often  occationed  by -an  nneafy  polition,  or  undue  deten- 
tion of  the  mufcles  t  and  hence  frequently  attacking  in 
deep.  Found  alfo,  as  a  fymptom,  in  cholera  i  and  occa- 
fionally  in  pregnancy  and  during  labour. 

Cramp,  or  fpafm,  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  difeafes  we 
are  liable  to ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous. 
Change  of  temperature,  and  agents  which  increafe  the 
rranfinilHon  of  nervous  impulle  to  the  cramped  part, 
readily  effect  a  cure.  Of  courfe  this  does  not  apply  to 
fpafm s  anting  from  didant  irritations  (for  thefe  latter 
muR  then  be  removed),  or  to  the  fpafms  of  the  partu- 
rient date,  which  are  induced  by  preffure  on  nerves  or 
blood-  veflejs. 

Genus  II.  Neuralgia,  [from  nt/po»,  a  nerve,  and  aXy»(, 
pain  ]  Contraction  and  didortion  of  a  particular  mufcle 
or  group  of  mufcles,  with  partial  trepidations,  and 
acute  lancinating  pains  in  the  courfe  of  the  principal 
nerves ;  paroxyfin  fhort,  recurring  at  irregular  periods. 
There  are  two  fpeciet  defcribed  by  Dr.  Good,  which 
however  are  perfectly  analogous. 

1.  Neuralgia  faciei,  tic  douloureux:  contraction  and 
didortion  feated  about  the  alanafi  and  upper  lip;  pains 
(hooting  to  the  orbit  j  often  to  the  ear,  and  over  the 
cheek,  palate,  teeth,  and  fauces. 

1.  Neuralgia  pedis :  racking  and  intolerable  pain  feat- 
ed about  the  heel ;  tremuloufly  (hooting  in  irregular  di- 
rections towards  the  ancle  and  bones  of  the  tarfus.  This 
fpecies  is  defcribed  from  a  very  marked  cafe  which  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Good  in  a  gentleman,  otherwife  of  good 
health,  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  long 
a  victim  to  it.  The  pain  during  the  paroxyfm  was  fo  fe- 
vere  as  nearly  to  make  him  faint,  and  was  generally  com- 
pared by  him  to  that  of  fcalding  verjuice  poured  over  a 
wound.  Here  the  tibial  branch  of  the  ifchiatic  nerve 
feemed  to  be  affected,  and  perhaps  the  peroneal. 

In  this  difeafe  (we  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  firft  fpeciet), 
the  pains  vary  in  their  degree  of  intensity  ;  at  one  time 
exciting  the  molt  piercing  cries,  and  diffracted  writhingt 
and  motions,  in  the  miferable  patient  j  while  at  another 
they  are  more  bearable.  When  at  the  acm%  of  their 
violence,  the  parts  affected  are  often  con  vulfed,  and  fomc- 
times various  contortions  and  grimaces  are  obfervable. 
Thefe  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  theconvulfivc  twitch- 
ings  of  the  mufcles  with  which  the  difeafed  nerves  com- 
municate, and  which  are  occafioned  by  irritation  from 
the  exceflive  pain  5  while  the  contortions  and  grimaces 
are  voluntary,  being caufed  by  the  patient's  writhing  and 
witting  from  the  agony  of  his  torture,  and  may  be  pre- 
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vented  by  a  firm  refolution  to  rend  any  irapulfeof  (brink* 
ing  from  the  attack. 

The  pain  does  not  always  confine  itfelf  to  the  feat  of 
the  difeafe,  but  darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to 
the  neighbouring  parts,  (hooting  in  different  directions 
like  radii  from  a  centre.  It  rarely  gives  warning  of  its 
approach,  and  often  the  firlt  fign  of  an  attack,  is  the 
patient's  darting  up  in  a  date  Tittle  fhort  of  phrenfy. 
In  tbit  condition,  fome  patientt  beat  the  part  with 
violence,  or  forcibly  rub  it  with  fome  roug^h  fubdance  til] 
excoriation  takes  place  ;  and,  in  fome  indancet,  they 
have  fuccceded  in  thut  diminifhing  the  intenfity  of  the 
pain. 

The  pains  are  more  frequent  during  the  day  than  in 
the  night,  probably  from  there  being  fewer  caufes  of  ir- 
ritation during  the  latter  feafon  1  and  they  are  more  fre- 
quent during  conversation  than  in  filence ;  and  dill  more 
fo  at  the  time  of  msdication,  when  the  attacks  often  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  appear  like  one 
continued  paroxyfm,  with  fcarcely  an  interval  of  cefla- 
tion.  The  eye  at  times  is  red,  inflamed,  and  water}',  as 
we  fometimes  obferve  in  l'evere  tooth-ache  j  in  other 
cafes  it  is  particularly  dry ;  and  in  fome  patients  a  co- 
pious flow  of  faliva  Succeeds  a  paroxyfm.  In  general, 
only  one  fide  of  the  face  is  affected  with  this  dreadful 
malady ;  but,  as  there  are  cafes  recorded  in  which  both 
fides  flittered  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  characteriftic  of  the  difeafe.  Fouquet  obferved 
at  Montpellier  two  women  who  had  both  checks  affected 
at  the  fame  time ;  and  Pujol  knew  a  lady,  who,  for  feveral 
months,  had  the  pain  in  one  check,  which  after  a  while 
was  free  from  pain;  but  the  other  cheek  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  in  the  correfponding  place,  the  pain  con- 
tinuing for  two  months,  and  then  refuming  its  former 
poli:  ion. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  for  a  great  length  of  time 
with  increafing  violence,  the  patient  can  neither  obtain 
red  by  night  nor  by  day,  and  his  appetite  fails.  The 
complaint  ufually  terminates  without  any  apparent  caufc, 
leaving  the  patient  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life.  But  whoever  has  had  one  attack  may  with  confi- 
de rable  certainty  anticipate  another  ;  and,  though  he  ia 
to-day  well,  and  free  from  all  pain,  to-morrow's  dawn 
may  ufher  in  a  renewal  of  his  torment.  So  varied  is  the 
duration  of  this  affeaion,  and  fo  limited  is  ourknowledge 
of  it,  that  we  can  aflign  no  determinate  or  even  probable 
period  for  its  continuance  j  and,  unlefs  a  cure  is  effected, 
it  returns  at  intervals  more  or  lefs  frequent,  and  with 
increafed  violence,  till  the  great  final  catadropbe,  which, 
however,  it  does  not  feem  to  accelerate.  For,  though 
Dr.  Banfch  is  faid  to  have  died  of  it,  we  can  place  little 
reliance  on  the  report ;  and  fubfequent  cafes  and  obser- 
vations do  not  corroborate  fuch  a  f  uppofition. 

This  malady  is  confined  to  the  nervous  fyllem,  the  pa- 
tient feldom  difplaying  fever  or  acceleration  of  the  pulfe. 
It  is  mod  generally  remarked  in  perfons  who  have  an 
unufual  degree  of  nervous  irritability  in  general,  and  more 
efpecially  when  this  nervous  temperament  is  joined  to 
bilious  and  gaflric  didurbance.  It  is  increafed  by  all  cir- 
cumdances  which  impair  the  tone  of  the  digedive  organs, 
or  by  any  local  irritation  1  in  fome  cafes  even  by  the  tri- 
fling one  of  (having. 

A  variety  of  fpecifics  for  neuralgia  have  come  in  and 
gone  out  of  fafnion.  They  have  generally  been  medi- 
cines of  the  narcotic  and  fedative  clafs ;  as  cicuta,  bella- 
donna, &c.  and  might  have  deceived  their  employers  lefs 
often  than  has  been  the  cafe,  had  their  exhibition  been 
preceded  by  medicines  which  act  on  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  its  coflatitious  vifcera.  Indeed  the  date  of  the  di- 
geftive  organs  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  attendeJ  to  in  neu- 
ralgia, as  in  fo  many  other  difeafes.  Mr.  Abernethy  is 
faid  to  have  cured  many  patients  by  this  alone ;  and, 
when  it  does  fail  to  cure,  it  never  we  believe  fails  to  mi- 
tigate. Wc  fhould  therefore  urge  mod  drongly  the  drift 
regulation  of  the  digedive  organs  in  tic  douloureux. 
At  the  local  detraction  has  a  fedative  operation  on  excited 
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nerves,  even  when  plethora  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  exci- 
tation, leeching  or  cupping  fhould  be  alfo  reforted  to  in 
•II  Tevere  cares.  If  the  pain  continues  unabated,  btlla- 
donna  orconium  may  often  he  prefcribed  with  advantage} 
and  we  give  preference  to  the  former,  as  being  more  pow- 
erful. 

Many  cafes  of  Neuralgia  have  been  cured  by  dividing 
the  difeafed  nerve.  Nevertlielefs  it  has  fo  often  failed 
entirely,  in  confequence  of  theintenlity  of  fome  nervous 
fibril  which  has  caufed  the  irritation  ;  its  effects  have 
been  fo  little  permanent,  and  the  operation  itfelf  fo 
painful  $  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  laft  furgicat  operation 
we  fhould  undertake.  It  fcems  that  in  neuralgia,  as  in 
nervous  irritation  in  general,  the  irritant  being  re- 
moved, the  difeafe  ftiil  continues  from  fome  internal 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  nerve  itfelf.  It  is  in 
fuch  cafes  that  arfenic  is  a  ufeful  remedy.  The  ufe  of 
this  powerful  mineral  has  however  lately  been  fupcrfeded 
by  the  carbonate  of  iron  introduced  by  Mr.  Hutchinfun: 
it  is  given  in  dofes  of  a  half  drachm  or  a  drachm  twice  or 
three  times  a-day.  It  is  in  this  advanced  and  habitual 
fiage  of  the  difeafe  that  electricity  foinetimcs  performs  a 
cure. 

Genus  III.  Clonat,  [i.e.  agitation,  perturbation  ;  from 
«Xon»,  to  fliake.]  Convulfive  fpafm.  Generic  characters 
—Forcible  agitation  of  one  or  more  mufclcs  in  fudden 
and  irregular  fnatches.   There  are  fix.  fpecies. 

i.  Clonus  fingultus,  hiccough  :  convulfive  catch  of 
the  refpiratory  mufcles,  with  fonorous  infpiration  j  ite- 
rated at  (hort  intervals. 

This  difeafe  is  merely  fym pathetic  of  diAant  irritation. 
Flatulence  of  the  ftomach,  difeafe  of  the  liver,  or  indeed 
of  any  of  the  vifcera  contiguous  to  or  fituated  near  the 
diaphragm,  will  caufe  the  lymptom.  It  is  often  found 
to  attend  fevere  operations)  and  is  well  known  as  a  fa- 
tal indication  in  mortifications.  Otherwile  it  may  fome- 
times exift  for  days  without  injury  to  the  patient. — It  is 
fometimes  periodic.  lionet,  Sepulchr.  lib.  iii.  Obf.  4. — 
Sometimes  chronic ;  and  has  continued  three  months. 
SchtHck,  lib.  iii. — Four  years.  Bartholin.  Hift.  Anat. 
Cent.  ii.  hift.  4.— Twenty-four  years.  Alberti,  Differt. 
Cafus  fingultus  chronici.  Hall,  1743.  See  alfo  Munltr 
on  Blood,  p.  410. 

1.  Clonus  fternutatio,  freezing)  irritation  of  the  mem- 
brane  of  thenoArils,  producing  fudden,  violent,  and  Ib- 
norous,  expiration  through  their  channel. — At  times  peri- 
odic.  Brtft.  &immlung.  17*5.  ii.  8a.  Eoh.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  V. 
Obf.  19. — Of  long  continuance.  Horjlii  Opp.  ii.  198. — 
Three  hundred  times  in  a  paroxyfm.  Eph.  Nut.  Cur. 
ann.  iii.  obf.  138.  It  is  particularly  induced  by  phlogo- 
tls  of  the  mucous  expanfion  of  the  air-palfages.  Hence 
its  frequency  in  meailes,  catarrh,  &c. 

3.  Clonus  palpitatio,  palpitation  t  irregular  and  vibra- 
tory motion  of  the  heart  or  arteries.  There  are  three 
varieties  1  the  moll  frequent  of  which  is, 

m.  P.  cordis,  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  alone. — The 
palpitation  has  fometimes  been  fonorous.  CafUU  (P.  V.) 
Exercit.  et  effect,  thoracis.  Tr.  IX.  Tolofa,  1616.  A 
Vega,  de  Arte  Med.  So  violent  as  to  diflocate  the  ribs. 
Hot  ft.  ii.  137.  139. — To  break  them.  Sehenck-  Obf.  115. 
ex  Fernelio.  ViSoriu*,  Confd.  n.  97.  In  like  manner 
the  humerus  has  been  diflocated  by  a  convulfion-fit. 

The  mot  important  circumftance  to  be  understood  in 
regard  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  is  whether  it  depends 
on  nervous  irritation  or  organic  alterations.  Its  nature, 
*  when  arifing  from  the  former  caufe,  the  reader  will  find 
difcufled  under  Vvfptpfia;  and,  when  from  the  latter, 
under  Carditis  The  two  following  varieties  appear  to 
anfwer  to  the  difeafe  we  have  defcribed  under  the  title  of 
Arteritis,  p.  146. 

8.  P.  arteriofa ;  of  the  arteries  alone. 

y.  P.  complicata  j  extending  from  the  heart  more  or 
lets  through  the  courfc  of  the  arteries. 

4.  Clonus  niAitatio,  twinkling  of  the  eye-lids:  rapid 
and  vibratory  motion  of  the  eye-lids. 


5.  Clonus  fubfultus,  twitching  of  the  tendons :  fudden 
and  fubfultory  elevations  of  the  tendons.  This  feeres  to 
arife  from  a  deficient  fupply  of  nervous  powers  to  the 
mufcles,  or  at  lead  a  fupply  fuddenly  applied  and  ex- 
haufied.  It  is  found  in  molt  cafes  when  the  nerves  have 
heen  much  weakened,  as  after  long  fatigue,  fevers,  and 
towards  the  approach  of  death. 

6.  Clonus  pandiculatio:  tranGent  elongation  of  the 
extenfor  mufcles,  with  deep  infpiration  and  fenfe  of  laf- 
fitudc.   Two  varieties. 

P.  maxillarum,  yawning  or  gaping. 
ft.  P.  artuum,  Itretcbing  of  the  limbs,  frequently 
noted  as  a  lymptom  in  fatigue,  hyfterics,  reltletlnels, 
dyfpepfy,  and  the  acceflion  of  fevers.   As  an  idiopathic 
affection,  acquired  chiefly  from  a  habit  of  idlenefs. 

Genus  IV.Synchmut,  [from  «w,  together,  and  clonus.] 
General  fpafm.  Generic  characters — Tremulous,  fimul- 
taneous,  and  chronic,  agitation  of  various  mufcles,  es- 
pecially when  excited  by  the  will.   There  are  four  fpe- 


1.  Synclonus  tremor,  trembling :  Ample,  tremulous 
agitation  of  the  bead,  limbs,  or  both ;  raoftly  on  volun- 
tary motion. 

».  Synclonus  chorea,  St.  Vitus's  dances  alternately 
tremulous  and  jerking  motion  of  the  face,  legs,  and 
arms,  efpecially  when  voluntarily  called  into  action ; 
refembling  the  grimaces  and  gestures  of  buffoons  j  ulu- 
ally  appearing  before  puberty. 

According  to  Horltius,  the  name  of  St.  Vitus's  dance 
was  given  to  this  difeafe,  or  more  probably  to  a  difeafe 
poffemng  fome  refemblance  to  it,  in  confequence  of  the 
cure  produced  on  certain  women  of  disordered  mind  upon 
their  paying  a  vifit  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus  near  Ulm, 
and  exercifing  themfelves  in  dancing  from  morning  to 
night,  or  till  they  became  exbaufted.  He  adds,  that  the 
difeafe  returned  annually,  and  was  annually  removed  by 
the  fame  means.  But  the  French  give  to  another  faint 
the  honour  of  exciting  or  of  curing  this  difeafe:  tbey 
call  it  Dance  de  Saint  Guy. 

_  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  work  on  Purgative  Medicines, 
gives  the  following  excellent  hiftory  of  this  difeafe. 
"  Chorea  Sancti  Viti  attacks  boys  and  girls  indifcrimi- 
nately  j  and  tbofe  chiefly  who  are  of  a  weakconftitution, 
or  whofe  natural  good  health  and  vigour  have  been  im- 
paired by  confinement,  or  by  the  ufe  of  fcanty  or  im- 
proper nourifltment.  It  appears  moft  commonly  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  I  faw  it  in  two  young 
women,  who  were  from  fixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  approaches  of  chorea  are  flow.  A  variable  and  of- 
ten a  ravenous  appetite,  lofs  of  ufual  vivacity  and  play- 
fulnefs,  a  fwelling  and  bardnefs  of  the  lower  belly  in 
moft  cafes,  in  fome  a  lank  and  foft  belly,  and,  in  general, 
a  conAipated  Aate  of  the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the  dif- 
eafe advances,  and  flight  irregular  involuntary  motions 
of  different  mufcles,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  face, 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  irritation,  precede 
the  more  violent  convulfive  motions,  which  now  attract 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  Thefe  con- 
vulfive motions  vary.  The  mufcles  of  the  extremities 
and  of  the  face,  thole  moving  the  lower  jaw,  the  head, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  are  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  inftanccs,  affected  by  it.  In  this  Aate  the  pa- 
tient does  not  walk  fteadily  j  his  gait  refembles  a  jump- 
ing or  darting;  be  fometimes  cannot  walk,  and  feems 
palfied  1  he  cannot  perform  the  common  and  neceflary 
motions  with  the  affected  arms.  This  convulfive  motion 
is  more  or  lefs  violent,  and  is  conttant,  except  during 
deep,  when,  in  moft  inftances,  it  ceafes  altogether.  Al- 
though different  mufcles  are  fometimes  fucccflively  con- 
vulfed,  yet,  in  general,  the  mufcles  affected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  difeafe  remain  fo  during  the  courfc  of  it. 
Articulation  is  now  impeded,  and  is  frequently  com- 
pletely fufpended.  Deglutition  is  alfo  occaiional'ly  per- 
formed with  difficulty.  The  eye  lofes  its  luftre  and  in- 
telligence j  the  countenance  is  pale,  and  cxpreffiVe  of 
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vacancy  and  languor.  Thcfe  circumftances  give  the  pa- 
tient a  fatuous  appearance.  Indeed  there  is  every  reaion 
to  believe,  that,  when  the  complaint  has  (ubfilled  for 
lome  time,  fatuity  to  a  certain  extent  interrupts  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mental  faculties.  Fever,  fucli  as  arires  in 
marafmus,  is  not  a  necefftry  attendant  on  chorea;  "ne- 
Ycrthelcfj,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  difeafe,  flaeci- 
dity  and  wafting  of  the  mufcular  flelli  take  place,  the 
confequence  of  confiant  irritation,  of  abating  appetite, 
and  impaired  digeltion,  the  common  attendants  of  pro- 
tracted chorea ;  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  may,  in  fome 
inttanccs,  although  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  chorea 
is  not  fatal,  have  been  the  forerunners  of  death." 

In  the  old  practice  of  antifpafmodics  and  cordials, 
little  good  was  done  for  chorea.  Since  the  general  pro- 
mulgation of  the  grand  fact,  that,  in  nine  cafes  out  of 
ten,  nervous  difeafes  of  all  kinds  arife  from  diforders  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  this  difeafe  has  been  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  treated.  Full  purging  is  the  chief  remedy  at 
iirefent.  The  purges  ufed  mould  be  rough  and  draflic, 
and  mould  be  continued  for  fome  time,  even  when  their 
efficacy  is  not  at  firft  apparent.  In  chorea,  as  in  neural- 
gia, where  habit  only  keeps  up  the  malady,  medicines 
capable  of  powerfully  influencing  the  nervous  functions 
may  be  ufed  ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  arfenical  folution. 

].  Synclonus  raphaniat  fpaftic  contraction  of  the 
joints;  with  trembling  and  periodical  pains.  So  called 
by  Linnaeus  as  being  luppofed  by  him  to  be  produced  by 
eating  the  feeds  of  Raphania  raphaniltrum,  the  wild  rad- 
<li(h,  or  jointed  charlock.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Sweden 
and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  has  hence  been  chiefly 
treated  of  by  Swedilh  writers-  There  is  a  paper  upon 
the  fubject  by  Dr.  Rothman,  in  the  Amccnitates  Acade- 
inicx',  vol.  vi.  who  aflerts  that  it  is  neither  a  new  difeafe, 
nor  confined  to  the  Baltic  countries.  He  has  traced  it, 
he  fays,  as  an  affection  common  to  Kurope,  in  the  works 
of  various  writers  up  to  the  year  1596.  It  feems  to  de- 
pend upon  fome  deleterious  vegetable  intermixed  with 
the  grain  employed  in  making  bread  s  fome  fpecies  of 
Lolium  or  Secale  (darnel  or  rye)  have  been  fufpected  j 
but  there  is  more  reafon  (he  fays)  for  afcribing  it  to  the 
Raphania  raphaniftrum.  It  is  fometimes  accompanied 
with  cutaneous  ulcerations,  and  extenfivc  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle  and  cutis. 

4.  Synclonus  beriberia  :  fpa/tic  retraction  of  the  knees 
on  walking:  trembling  and  painful  ftupor  of  the  limbs  j 
4'cnfc  of  formication  ;  hoarfe  voice. 

The  beriberia  has  been  found  chiefly  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  is  a  fpecies  of  palfy,  in  which,  according  to  Bon- 
tius,  patients  feem  to  imitate  (heep  in  lifting  their  legs 
when  they  walk.  This  palfy  confifts  in  a  partial  depri- 
vation of  the  motion  and  fenfation  of  the  hands  and  lect, 
and  fometimes  of  the  body.  Sagir  once  faw  fome  fhecp, 
obferving  a  wolf,  fcizca  with  this  fpafinodic  affec- 
tion ;  and  they,  whether  (landing  (til!  or  walking,  ino- 
mentaneoufly  retracted  their  knecr,  which  immediately 
returned  to  their  natural  fituation.  The  caufe  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  expofure  to  the  cold  vapours  of  the 
night  too  fbon  after  excrcife.  Dr.  Good  fuppofes  that 
the  (wallowing  of  fome  parafitic  plant,  or  animalcule, 
in  the  food  or  drink,  is  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  difeafe  is  not  mortal,  except  by  feizing  the  mufcles 
of  the  breaft,  (b  as  to  obftruct  refpiration  and  the  voice. 
In  the  cure,  moderate  excrcife  and  frictions  are  ufeful : 
the  Indians  ufe  a  femicupium  made  of  water,  in  which  is 
boiled  an  aromatic  herb  called  lafttmdi;  or,  in  want  of  it, 
camomile  and  melilot.  The  affected  parts  are  rubbed 
well  witli  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  mace  and  rofes.  Bleed- 
ing is  not  required  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ftimulants  and 
tonics  are  to  be  ufed,  with  an  occafional  gentle  purge. 
Decoctions  of  farfaparilla  and  guaiacum  are  alfo  of  (cr- 
vice. 

The  term  beriberi  is  (till  preferved  in  Ceylon,  but  ap- 
plied to  a  different  difeafe)  a  peculiar  fort  of  dropfy, 
totv.mcncing  with  ftiffnefs  and  cciiema  of  the  lower  ex- 
trinities,  which  fhortly  fpread  over  (he  whole  body, 


producing  dyfpncea,  vomiting,  eoutvlfive  moliout,  and 
death.  The  fymptoms  have  been  given  at  fome  length 
by  Mr.  Colhoun,  and  Mr.  Chriltie,  infpector-genrr.il  of 
the  hofpitalsin  Ceylon.  The  F.nglifh  forces  eltablifhed 
at  Ceylon  are  occafionally  fubject  to  it.  See  "  E(V.iy  on 
the  Difcafes  incident  to  Indian  Seamen  or  Lafcars  on  long 
Voyages,  by  William  Hunter,  A.  M.  Member  of  the 
Afiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  Stc."  In  like  manner  lord 
Valentia,  in  his  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  318.  "a  complaint,  as 
far  as  I  have  learnt,  peculiar  to  the  illand  (Ceylon)  is  the 
Urri-Urri.  It  is  in  fact  a  dropfy  that  frequently  deftroys 
in  a  few  days." 

Order  IV.  Systatjca,  [from  cnne-lt/it,  I  collect  to- 
gether.] Difeafcs  affecting  feveral  or  all  the  fenforial 
powers  fimultaneoufly.  Irritation  or  inertnefs  of  the 
mind  extending  to  the  mufcles  or  external  fenfes  ;  or  of 
the  mufcles  or  external  fenfes  extending  to  the  mind. 
It  contains  nine  genera. 

Genus  I.  Agrypnia,  [from  «,  pri*.  and  vwtt<,  deep.] 
Slecpleflnefs.    There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Agrypnia  entonica:  deep  retarded  by  an  inordinate 
excitation  of  the  mind  to  a  particular  fubject  ;  liftleffnefs 
to  furrounding  objects. 

a.  Agrypnia  chronica  t  habitual  wakefulnefs  j  mind 
tranquil;  attention  alive  to  furrounding  objects.  Moft- 
ly  common  to  advanced  age. 

Genus  II.  D^horio,  [from  $v<,  difficulty,  and  tfafiv, 
to  bear,  or  endure.]  Rcftleilnefs.  Generic  character* — 
Troublefome  and  rcftlefs  uneafinefs  of  the  nerves  and 
mufcles  j  increafed  fenfibility  ;  inability  of  fixing  the  at- 
tention.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Dyfphoria  fimpiex,  fidgets:  general;  and  accom- 
panied with  a  perpetual  defire  of  changing  the  polition. 

*.  Dyfphoria  anxietas,  anxiety:  chiefly  affecting  the 

firxcordia;  with  deprclTton  of  fpirits,  and  perpetual  d«. 
ire  of  locomotion. 

All  the  above  fymptoms,  when  not  accompanied  by  the 
derangement  of  the  fyltcm  denominated  fever,  may  be 
referred  to  fome  of  the  numerous  forms  of  dyfpeptic 
malady.  Anxirty  is  more  particularly  referrible  to  ex- 
ccflivc  eating,  or  weaknefs  of  the  mufcuhr  coat  of  the 
ftom.ieh.  The  JiJgeti  are  frequently  obferved  in  thofc 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  feem  to  be  the  refult  of 
want  of  excrcife  for  the  brain  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
its  energies  arc  exerted  on  trifling  fuhjecis.  On  the 
other  hand,  JletpUffnrft  is  a  common  attendant  on  the 
literary  character,  the  over  exertion  of  the  mind  keeping 
up  a  continual  (late  of  irritation  in  the  brain.  Hence  tha 
(lec p»»  broken,  light,  and  troubled  with  dreams.  For  the 
cure,  &c.  fee  Ifyhepfia,  under  which  head  this  fubject  is 
fomewhat  copioufly  difcuffed. 

Genus  III.  Antipathia, K  [from  arli,  againfl,  and  traitt, 
feeling.]  Antipathy.  Internal  and  unaccountable  horror 
at  the  prcfence  of  particular  objects  or  fubjects ;  with 
great  external  reflleffiiefs,  or  deliquium.  Two  fpecies 
arc  noted  by  Dr.  Good. 

1.  Antipathia  fenfiiis :  antipathy  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  fenfes.  As,  at  the  light  of  a 
drawn  (word  in  king  James  I.  Diely  Theatr.  Sympathet. 
— Sound  of  mudc.  Epk.  Kat.  Cur.  Dec.  I.  obf.  134. — 
Smell  of  rofes.  Id.  Dec.  II.  ann.  x  obf.  Jt. — Of  It ra» ber- 
ries. Id.  ann.  v.  obf.  114. — Tafte  or  fmell  of  cheefe. 
Zacut.  Litfit.  Frax.  admir.  lib.  iii.  Obf.  ioj.  Eph.  AW. 
Cur.  paffim.—  Erafmus,  though  a  native  of  Rotterdam, 
had  fiich  an  averfion  to  firh,  that  the  fmell  of  it  gavehiw 
a  fever.— Ambrofe  Pare"  mentions  a  gentleman  who  never 
could  fee  an  eel  without  fainting.— Jofeph  Scaliger  and 
Peter  Abono  never  could  drink  milk. — Cardan  was  par- 
ticularly difgufted  at  the  fight  of  eggs.— Uladiflaus,  king 
of  Poland,  could  not  bear  to  fee  apples. — Henry  III.  of 
France,  could  never  lit  in  the  room  with  a  cat. 

a.  Antipathia  infenfilis  :  produced  through  an  un- 
known medium.  Chiefly  in  the  cafe  of  cats,  at  hand, 
but  neither  fecn,  touched,  fmelt,  nor  heard. 
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Genus  IV.  Lyffu,  [that  is,  madnefs;  probably  from 
ti.:ti,  to  diflolve,  hecaui'e  the  (enles  are  impaired  or  melted 
away.]  M?dncfs  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  com- 
monly called  hydrophobia.  Generic  characters — Great 
relUeflnefs  ;  anxiety  ;  hurry  of  mind;  horror;  and  con- 
striction of  the  mufclcs  of  the  cbefl  ;  f'upcrventng  to  the 
liite  of  a  rabid  animal :  preceded  by  a  return  of  pain  and 
inflammation  in  the  bitten  part.    There  are  two  (jKciri. 

i.  Lylla  Iflina,  feline  madnefs:  the  paroxyfm  periodi- 
cal, and  returning  with  the  full  moon  ;  produced  by  the 
l  i;e  of  an  enraged  cat.  Anxietas  a  moriu  fclis  iratar. 
M  >'L.aen.  Ep  Ixi.  14. 

In  the  cafe  here  referred  to,  the  paroxyfm  rook  place 
four  days  alter  the  bit,e  1  there  was  great  anxiety  of  the 
prx:ordia,  hut  no  water- dread.  Local  and  grneral 
bleedings  were  ufelefs ;  frequent  repetition  of  the  warm- 
bath  afforded  relief ;  but  it  only  yielded  to  an  ephemera 
with  copious  fweat.  It  returned  with  the  full  moon  lor 
two  years :  the  bitten  part  fiill  becoming  highly  irrita- 
ble ;  and  the  general  fymptoms  fuccccding,  which  were 
row  relieved  by  bleeding.  After  this  period  it  returned 
■with  every  fourth  full  moon  for  two  years  more.  See 
another  cafe,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  rirlt  pa- 
roxyfm, in  the  Tranf.  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

1.  LylTa  canina,  canine  madnefs  :  (Pantophobia,  Cat. 
jiur.  Rabies  canina,  ftoerkaarr.  Hydrophobia,  .Sour. 
.Linn.  Sag.  Cull.  &c.)  The  conftriction  extending  to  the 
mulcles  of  deglutition,  which  are  violently  convulled  at 
the  appearance  or  idea  of  liquids ;  produced  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  dog,  and  fatal  on  the  firil  paroxyfm. 

The  term  hydrophobia,  which  has  been  fo  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  LylTa  canina,  has  been  delervedly  reprobated, 
becaule  the  "dread  of  water,"  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  U  not  a  pathognomonic  mark  of  the  ditcafe.  The 
older  writers  ufed  the  terms  acrophobia,  or  a  "dread  of 
air,"  and  pantophobia,  or  a  "  fear  of  all  things,"  as  ap- 
propriate names  for  the  difcafe,  becaufe  the  imprefiion  of 
cold  air  fometimcs  excites  terror,  and  the  difordcr  is 
marked,  by  a  fingular  degree  of  general  timidity  and 
djflruft.  The  term  hydrophobia,  being  erroneously  applied 
to  the  rabies  of  the  dog,  has  induced  a  fuppolilion  that 
no  dog  is  rabid  while  he  continues  to  drink  ;  whereas  he 
it  constantly  endeavouring  to  quench  bis  thirll  in  that 
difcafe.  And  again,  the  appellation  of  madnefs  has  led  to 
a  belief  that  violence  and  fury  are  characterise  of  rabies 
in  the  dog  ;  but,  though  he  is  irritable  and  pecviui,  there 
is  nothing  of  wildnefs  in  his  difpofition.  In  conlequcnce 
of  this  miftake,  dogs  have  been  allowed  to  go  about, 
fondled,  and  even  flept  with  (fee  Mem.  of  Swedifli  Acad. 
1777), a  rabid  (late. 

Ariflotle  is  the  firft  writer  whoexprefsly  mentions»this 
difeafe.  He  fays  that  all  animals, exc*pt ««»,  are  infected 
by  the  bite  of  a  mad  doe,  and  deltroyed  by  it.  This 
imperfect  (late  of  knowledge  refpecting  the  malady,  is  a 
proof  that  it  was  a  matter  of  recent  obfervation  ;  for, 
although  fcvcral  pcrfons  might  be  bitten  without  differing 
the  dileafe,  and,  from  the  length  of  time  which  com- 
monly elapfes  between  the  infliction  of  the  bite  and  the 
appearance  of  the  fymptoms,  feveral  cafes  might  occur 
before  it  was  referred  to  its  true  fource  i  yet  no  very  long 
time  would  be  requifite  toclear  up  thefc  doubtful  points. 
Accordingly,  we  find  fubfequent  writers  treating  of  the 
difeafe  in  a  familiar  manner.  Plutarch  affirms  that  the 
hydrophobia  was  fir  ft  fecn  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Afcle- 
piades ;  after  whofe  time,  we  meet  with  frequent  notices 
of  this  difeafe  in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

The  fymptoms  of  Lyfia,  as  they  appear  in  the  dog,  have 
been  inferted  under  the  article  Hydrophobia,  in  our 
icth  volume.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  difcufs  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  known,  that  animals 
of  the  dog-kind,  including  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  are  moft 
frequently  the  fubjects  of  Lyfla;  and  moft  writers  have 
maintained  that,  although  it  may  be  received  and  propa- 
gated by  other  animals,  yet  it  always  originates  with 
some  of  the  canine  race.    It  is  likewile  laid,  that  the  ge- 
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ncration  of  Lyfla  is  confined  to  male  dogt.  Like  the 
origin  of  many  difeafts  emphatically  called  fpecific,  a» 
fmall-pox,  fiphilis,  and  itch,  lhc  origin  of  this  in  the 
Ample  infltmmatury  or  irritative  pruceli'es  is  unknown  ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  to  fuch  precedes  a  I 
fpecilics  owe  their  fir Jl  prod n (-lion.  However  this  niay 
be,  it  is  a  fact,  that,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  dogs 
are  more  prone  to  Lylfi  thm'at  others.  The  difeafe, 
how  ever,  has  bv  no  means  the  character  of  an  endemic. 
It  feems  to  require  a  very  rare  and  peculiar  combination 
of  circumftances  for  its  fpontaneous  development,  though, 
when  once  formed,  it  fprcads  with  the  molt  alarming  ra- 
pidity, in  confluence  of  its  infectious  nature.  Various 
meafure:  have  been  flated  for  the  prevention  of  hydro- 
phobia in  dog*  j  as  vaccination,  worming,  &c.  bur,  we 
believe,  with  no  luccefs.  Of  the  exciting  caufes  of  this 
dileal'c  we  know  nothing.  <>reat  heat  has  been  aflcrted 
as  one  caufe ;  though  it  mull  be  recollected,  that  the 
difeafe  is  lets  frequent  in  the  tropical  climates  than  with 
us.  Boerbaave  alfo  enumerates  "a  very  hot  climate,  or 
one  cxpofed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  feeding 
upon  putrid  (linking;  maggotty  HcftS  ;  want  of  water; 
worms  bred  in  the  kidneys,  intcllines,  brain,  or  cavities 
of  the  note."  But  the  influence  of  thefe  circumftances 
in  producing  the  difcafe  is  not  eftablifhrd  by  a  fuflicient 
number  ot  obfervation*. 

Al!  domeftic  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beafts,are  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  poifon  of  tbc  rabid  dog.  We  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  race  of  animals  exempted  from  its  effects. 
But  whether  every  animal  labouring  under  the  difeafe  is 
capable  of  infecting  others,  or  whether  this  power  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  only,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  Boerhaave  affirms 
that  the  difeafe  has  been  communicated  by  infection  to 
others  by  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  horfes,  afles,  mules, 
fwine,  apes,  cocks  of  the  poultry  breed,  and  men,  when 
affected  with  rabies,  (Aph.  1131.)  and  the  cow  has  alfo 
been  faid  to  propag-tte  ir.  Van  Swieten  has  dated  fome 
inftanccs,  from  old  authors,  of  hydrophobia  occationed 
by  the  beak  of  an  enraged  cock  wounding  the  hand  and 
arm.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
fpafmodic  and  .fatal  difeafe,  which  enfued,  was  tetanus. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  not  only  animals  of  the  canine 
fpecics,  but  cats,  have  produced  hydrophobia  in  the  hu- 
man fpeciet  by  their  bite;  and  a  fuppofed  difference  of 
fymptoms  has  led  Dr.  Good,  as  we  have  feen,  to  feparate 
Lylla  into  two  Ipecies. 

It  feemsvery  natural  to  Aippofe,  that  every  animal  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  difeafe  had  the  power  of  communicating 
it,  provided  their  natural  habits  led  them  to  bite  and  tear 
with  their  teeth  fuch  animals  at  came  in  their  way,  while 
in  an  enraged  (late.  With  refpect  to  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hydrophobia,  although  the  popular  notion  of 
their  general  difpofition  to  bite  thofe  around  them  is 
erroneous,  yet  there  are  infiances  on  record  in  which 
hydrophobic  patients  did  bite  fome  of  their  attendants, 
but  no  ill  confequences  have  been  known  to  follow. 
From  this,  however,  as  Dr.  John  Hunter  juftly  remarks, 
we  can  draw  no  pofitive  inference;  for  it  is  but  a  fmall 
proportion  (about  one  in  fixteen),  of  fuch  perfonsas  are 
bit  by  dogs  undoubtedly  mad,  who  are  infected  with  the 
poifon.  The  experiments,  however,  of  Mr.  Cline,  throw 
great  doubt  on  the  infectious  qualities  of  the  faliva  of  the 
human  fubjecl.  He  rook  particular  pains  in  inferring 
this  fecretion,  while  freih,  into  a  dog,  three  rabbits,  and 
feveral  fowls:  "  but  in  none  of  thele  inltances  was  there 
the  lead  appearance  of  the  difordcr  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months."  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper,  on  the  other  hand, 
inoculated  a  dog,  a  pig,  a  fowl,  and  a  rabbit,  with  the 
faliva  of  a  dog,  which  had  recently  died  of  rabies,  by  in- 
ferting, from  tbc  point  of  a  lancet,  between  two  and  three 
drops  under  the  (km  of  the  inner  parr  of  the  thigh  of  each. 
The  dog  and  fowl  were  kept  confined  for  nine  weeks,  and 
the  pig  feven,  but  without  any  appearances  of  hydro 
phobia.  The  dog  afterwards  became  the  property  of  a 
gentleman,  who  kept  him  nearly  twelve  months,  and  he 
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had  never  any  marks  of  the  difeafe.  The  rabbit  wasacci. 
dentally  killed  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  experiment. 
But  the  experiment!  of  Majcndie  led  to  a  refult  precilcly 
op  polite. 

With  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  poifon  of  the  rabid 
dog,  the  facts  which  have  been  collected  have  been 
lb  vaguely  ftated,  that  the  inferences  are  quite  inconclu- 
five.  Among  the  older  writer*,  indeed,  there  wu  much 
credulity,  and  they  have  traniinitted  tout  many  fabuloui 
hidories  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  rabid  vini». 
"  Scarce  any  poifon  known  (fays  Hillary,  relying  upon 
the  truth  of  thofe  talcs)  is  fo  infectious,  or  fo  eauly  and 
readily  communicated  by  lo  many  and  various  ways,  at 
this  of  a  mad  dog  is  t  for  the  flighted  bite,  only  tearing 
the  (kin,  without  drawing  blood  ;  or  the  fmalleft  quantity 
of  the  flaver  of  the  mad  animal,  cither  frelh  or  dried  for 
fome  time,  taken  upon  the  tongue  or  lips  )  or  rending  a 
perfon's  clothes  and  leaving  the  Haver  on  tbem  to  dry, 
has  produced  this  difeafe  ;  as  a  woman  had  her  coat  torn 
by  a  mad  dog,  which  (be  a  confiderable  time  after  fewed 
up,  and  bit  off*  the  thread  with  her  teeth,  and  fome  time 
alter  died  rabid  from  biting  olf  that  thread.  (Hildanus 
Obf.  Chir.)  Alfo  a  man  only  killing  his  children  to  take 
his  leave  of  them  when  he  had  the  rabies  upon  him,  they 
all  foon  after  died  rabid.  (Palmarius  de  Morb.  Contag.) 
Kifling  a  favourite  dog  that  was  mad  had  the  fame 
effect,  Sec.  and  produced  this  mod  fatal  difeafe."  See 
Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

In  the  London  Medical  RepoGtory  for  April  181+,  are 
two  cafes,  from  which  (if  we  could  be  certain  that  the 
difeafe  was  Lylla)  it  would  appear  probable  that  a  dog, 
free  from  any  characteriftic  mark  of  hydrophobia,  and 
apparently  in  the  highelt  date  of  health,  may  communi- 
cate by  its  bite  this  mod  dreadful  malady.  One  of  the 
cafes  was  that  of  a  dog,  apparently  ailing  nothing,  who 
had  repeatedly  licked  a  woman 's  chopped  hands.  The 
other  of  a  dog,  who  afterwards  continued  in  health,  and 
remained  in  the  family  it  belonged  to,  having  bitten  a 
boy  feverely  in  order  to  efcape,  when  it  was  tealed  by  that 
and  other  boys.  This  lad  cafe  is  fo  very  remarkable,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  at  length.  It  is  related 
by  Mr.  Parkinfon,  furgeon,  of  Hoxton-fquare. 

"  The  fubject  of  this  cafe  was  a  boy,  about  ten  years  of 
age.  He  came  to  me,  accompanied  by  four  other  boys 
older  than  himfelf,  he  having  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  The 
canine  teeth  had  paflcd  quite  through  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  ot  the  full  and  middle  finger,  and  of 
the  ring  and  little  finger  ;  the  Ikin  of  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  lingers  was  alio  torn  in  feveral  places.  By  in- 
quiry of  the  boy  himfelf,  apart  from  his  companions,  I 
learnt,  that,  as  they  were  going  along  a  rather  narrow 
walk,  one  of  the  boys  cried  out,  'There  he  is!-  meaning 
a  dog  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teafing  ;  that, 
as  they  were  between  him  and  his  home,  they  ranged 
themfelves  acrofs  the  walk  to  dop  him  ■,  and  that  the  dog, 
after  making  one  unfuccefsful  attempt,  made  a  pu(h  be- 
tween him  and  the  wall  j  which  he  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent by  putting  out  his  hand,  thedogfeized  it,  and  then 
ran  by  and  gained  his  home.  As  obtaining  correct  infor- 
mation was  here  of  fo  much  importance,  I  examined  all 
the  other  boys  frparately,  who  all  confirmed  the  account 
of  the  unfortunate  boy,  and  were  all  limned  that  it  was 
the  fame  dog  that  they  had  been  accudomed  to  teafe. 
Difcovering  no  circumltance  whatever  which  would  war- 
rant a  fufpicion  of  the  bite  having  been  inflicted  other- 
wife  than  defenfively,  I  walhed  the  wounds  with  fpiritsof 
turpentine,  and  d  re  fled  them  with  a  terebinthinate 
liniment.  Still  anxious  as  to  the  date  of  the  dog,  I  made 
additional  inquiry  refpecting  it ;  when  I  obtained  every 
adurance  of  the  dog  being  in  perfect  health. 

"  The  wounds  were  dreflcd  with  red  precipitate  and  a 
terebinthinate  ointment,  and  healed  in  about  five  day9. 
But, at  nearly  three  weeks  from  the  infliction  of  the  bite, 
I  was  fent  for  to  the  boy,  he  having  had  fome  (light 
ieverilhnefs  the  night  before,  which  was  rather  incrcaled. 


My  fon  accompanied  me,  and  we  foon  difcovered  that  the 
dreadful  malady  was  edablidied.  Ignorant  of  any  roea- 
f  11  res  that  could  be  relied  on,  and  as  Pyrexia,  with  evi- 
dent inflammation  of  the  tonlili,  exilied,  we  agreed  on  the 
experiment  of  taking  away  blood,  which  was  done  to  the 
quantity  of  fix  or  feven  ounces,  by  which  a  (light  degree 
of  faintnefs  was  produced,  without  any  apparent  amend- 
ment. The  adidance  of  Dr.  Yellowly  was  now  requeded, 
and  immediately  obtained  ;  w  hen,  it  being  confidcred  that 
no  medicine  had  manifeded  any  remedial  powers  in  this 
difeafe,  it  was  agreed  to  make  trial  of  the  effects  of  lead, 
and  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  more  urgent  fpafmt 
by  the  employment  of  henbane.  The  experiment  was 
fully  made,  the  fuperacetate  of  lead  and  the  extract  of 
hyofciamu*  were  had  recourfe  to,  but  without  the  lead 
advantage  ;  the  child,  after  fuflering  from  every  decided 
(Vmptom  of  hydrophobia,  being  fetzed  with  convulfions 
fo  violent  as  to  require  two  men  to  retain  him  in  the  bed ; 
fo  which  fucceeded  a  date  of  quiet  infenMbiiity,  lading 
about  half  an  hour,  and  terminating  in  bis  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  third  day  from  the  attack. 

"  After  this  fatal  termination,  the  dog,  which  had 
inflicted  the  bite,  again  became  the  fubject  of  inquiry. 
Dr.  Yellowly  and  roylelf  immediately,  therefore,  went  to 
its  maflcr,  who  regretted  very  feelingly  the  fad  catas- 
trophe, but  at  the  fame  time  faid  that  ne  doubted  how  it 
could  be  attributed  to  bis  dog;  fince,  although  he  bad 
rea(bn  to  believe,  from  the  provocation  the  boys  were 
perpetually  employing,  that  he  might  have  inflicted  the 
bite  (  yet,  at  we  mould  fee,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a 
date  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  communicate  fo 
dreadful  a  malady.  The  dog,  a  line  healthy  (panic!,  now 
ruflied  in,  and  Acw  on  his  mader's  knees,  licking  his  face 
and  mouth  with  much  fondnefs  ;  his  matter  permitting 
him  thus  to  manifefl  his  affection  for  feveral  minutes,  for 
the  purpofe  of  evincing  his  reliance  on  the  healthinefs  of 
the  dog.  I  then  again  quedioned  the  other  boys  in  the 
mod  particular  manner,  and  found  them  all  agreeing  in 
the  dog  which  we  had  jufl  feen,  and  the  dog  which  had 
inflicted  the  bite,  being  the  fame.  Not  fat isfied  even  with 
this,  I  watched  the  dog  during  its  continuance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  for  at  lead  two  years,  without 
feeing  reafon  to  fufpect  it  of  a  difpofition  to  injure  any 
one.  Within  thefe  lad  five  days  I  have  repeated  my  in- 
quiries, and  have  learnt  that  the  dog  was  well  a  few 
months  ago. — J.  P.  Feb.  1814." 

According  to  the  rclatcr  of  a  cafe  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  the  difeafe,  which  took  place  on  the  eighth 
day,  and  wai  fatal  on  the  eleventh,  arofe  from  contact 
only  of  tbe  rabid  faliva,  without  any  injury  done  to  the 
pcrlbn.  The  fame  author  fayt,  "  A  young  woman  had 
her  apron  torn  and  Havered  by  a  mad  dog  leaping  on  her, 
and  attempting  to  bite.  Fortunately  (he  received  no 
other  injury  from  him,  by  the  timely  adidance  offered, 
and  by  the  loofe  part  of  her  clothing  which  he  laid  hold 
of.  But  imprudently,  and  without  proper  reflection,  (he 
began  to  mend  the  rent  in  her  apron  before  the  part  was 
either  warned  or  well  dried;  and  a*  imprudently,  or 
through  habit,  indead  of  cutting  the  thread  with  fciflart, 
bit  it  off  with  her  teeth.  Lo,  what  followed  I  In  a  few 
weeks  (he  was  feized  with  hydrophobia,  which  proved 
fatal."  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  however,  that 
there  mud  have  been  fome  (light  fcratch,  unperceived  by 
the  patient,  in  the  fird  of  Hamilton's  cafes,  through 
which  the  virus  made  its  entrance;  and,  in  the  fecoml, 
it  of  courfe  found  its  way  into  tbe  conditution  through 
theahforbents  of  the  mouth.  After  all,  thefe  aftoniflung 
accounts  are  perhaps  for  the  mod  part  falfe  ;  for  an  excef- 
ftve  fear  of  a  difeafe  often  leads  to  extravagant  adumptiont 
as  to  its  activity  ;  as  we  know,  from  the  caution  which 
fome  old  popular  writers  evinced,  that  we  mould  not 
drink  out  of  the  fame  cup,  ufe  the  fame  towel,  &c.  as  that 
which  hat  been  u(ed  by  a  patient  of  Lues. 

The  part  of  the  body  which  is  bitten  feems  to  have  fome 
influence  on  the  probability  of  the  attack.    A  bite  in 
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the  face  it  laid  to  be  moft  generally  followed  by  the 
difeafe  ;  which  might  feem  to  imply,  that  parti  much 
ftipplied  with  veint  mod  rapidly  propagated  Lyfla.  A 
bite  on  the  hands,  however,  is  equally  formidable  ;  fo  that 
we  naturally  conclude,  that  the  expofed  parts  of  the 
body  Puffer  more  readily  from  the  bite  than  the  covered 
parts ;  becaufe,  in  the  latter,  the  clothes  rub  off  part  of 
rhe  virus  from  the  teeth  before  they  penetrate  the  (kin. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that,  it'  a  gu(h  of  blood  follows  im- 
mediately on  the  i>ite,  the  chances  of  exemption  are  in 
favour  of  the  patients  but,  in  Brera's  Memoria  per  la 
Cura  dell*  Idrofobia,  four  cafes  are  related  in  which  this 
occurrence  happened,  and  neverthclefs  the  patients 
died. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumrtance,  that  men  are  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  lyfla  than  dogs  :  and  of  the  latter  fcarcely  one 
efcaping,  while,  of  the  former,  it  is  computed  that  only 
ore  in  fixteen,  who  have  been  bitten,  contract  the 
difeafe. 

The  wound  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal  has 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and  heals  as  readily 
as  the  bite  of  an  animal  that  is  not  rabid.  From  the  time 
of  the  bite  until  the  period  when  the  fymptoms  appear, 
there  is  no  derangement  of  health,  nor  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  conftitution,  provided  the  perlbn  bitten  be 
not  under  the  influence  of  fear.  The  interval  between 
the  infection  and  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe  varies 
confiderably  in  different  inftancet :  the  moft  common 
period  appears  to  be  about  forty  days  or  fix  weeks.  Dr. 
Hamilton  draws  the  following  conclulions,  as  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  bite  and  the  occurrence  of  the  difeafe, 
from  a  table  of  131  cafes.  Only  three  took  the  difeafe 
before  the  iSth  day,  none  before  the  nth — from  the  iSth 
to  the  30th,  feventeen  were  feized  :  ftxty-three  began  to 
be  ill  from  30  to  59  days  after  the  bite;  twenty-three 
were  attacked  from  two  to  three  months  inclufive  ;  nine 
from  three  to  four  months  ;  two  at  five  months  ;  one  at 
five  months  and  eleven  days  j  one  at  fix  months  ;  one  at 
feven  months)  two  at  eight  months ;  one  between  eight 
and  nine  months;  two  at  nine  months  ;  one  at  eleven 
months;  one  at  fourteen  months  ;  two  at  eighteen 
months;  and  one  at  nineteen  months.  The  1  aft- men- 
tioned interval  is,  he  think;,  the  longcft  to  which  any 
credit  can  be  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cafe  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Bardfley  of  Manchcfter,  which  proved  fatal, 
as  is  ulual ;  and  every  inquiry  reflecting  which  corrobo- 


idea  excites  thefe  fpafmodic  fits  of  choking  in  the  throat, 
and  catching  of  the  breath. 

This  dread  of  liquids  it,  as  we  have  before  ftated,  not 
always  prefent,  nor  is  its  prefence  a  certain  (ign  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  in  dogs  and  other  animals  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing general,  that  they  often  fwim  through  rivers,  and 
drink  copioufly.    The  caufc  of  this  fyraptom,  in  man, 
hat  engaged  the  attention  of  many  pathologills.    It  can 
only  be  referred  to  two  caufes  :  firft,  an  actual  experience 
of  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  which  renders  the  patient 
fearful  to  attempt  an  action  which  gives  him  fo  much 
pain  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dread  of  the  water  itfelf 
from  fome  fearful  aflbciation  connected  with  it,  an  aflb- 
ciation,  as  it  would  feem,  quite  unconnected  with  the 
will.   For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  conceive  the  hydro- 
phobia to  arife  from  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  fwal- 
lowing, becaufe  in  the  moft  violent  cafes  no  difficulty  of 
fwallowing  food  attendt ;  becaufe  alfo  the  fymptom  often 
comet  on  fuddenly,  on  the  fight  of  water,  before  any 
difficulty  bat  been  experienced  ;  confequently  before  the 
patient  can  have  had  any  experience  on  the  matter. 
Moreover,  a  ft  ream  of  air,  a  flam  of  light,  nay  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  a  looking-glafs,  has  fometimes  filled 
the  patient  with  an  equally  fevere  emotion  of  horror  as 
water  has  ;  and  often  again,  when  the  fight  of  water  was 
painful,  wine  has  been  freely  drank.    It  is  not,  however, 
an  eafy  talk  to  explain  how  the  hallucination  of  mind  in 
lyfla  fttould  be  particularly  directed  to  water.    It  may 
be  that  the  nervous  fyftem,  excited  to  the  higheft  degree, 
acknowledges,  with  a  quicknefs  and  intenfity  amounting 
to  pain,  thofc  undulating  motions  which  are  fo  peculiarly 
manifefted  in  almoft  all  the  natural  phenomena  which 
imprefs  our  nerves.    Hence  the  undulating  motion  of  a 
candle  excites  uneafineft;  the  fight  of  water  excites  the 
recollection  (unacknowledged  by  the  will)  of  the  roar- 
ing of  the  fca.the  dizzy  whirl  of  the  current,  or  perhaps 
of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  often  expofed  on  this  cle- 
ment.   That  on  fome  occasions  wine  hat  been  fwaliowed 
when  w  ater  could  not,  may  arife  from  the  different  recol- 
lections to  which  wine  gives  rife.   That  it  is  the  fight 
of  water,  and  not  the  difficulty  of  fwallowing  it,  that 
produces  hydrophobia,  is  corroborated  by  this ;  that  .1 
child  requeited  his  father  to  put  fome  tea  in  a  tea-pot,  tu 
that  he  might  be  able  to  drink  it  out  of  the  fpout,  with- 
out the  pain  of  looking  at  it. 

But  the  dread  of  1  wallowing  liquids,  although  the  moft 


rated  the  patient's  repeated  aflertion,  "that  he  had  never  fingular  fymptom  of  the  difeafe, 'conftitutet  but  a  fmall 
fuffered  the  leaft  injury  from  any  animal,  except  the  bite,    part  of  this  diftrefling  malady.   The  ftate  of  diforder 


inflicted  twelve  ytari  Jince,  by  an  apparently-mad  dog. 
(Memoirs  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Manchefter,  vol. 
iv.  p.  431.)  In  this  inftance,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  wat 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  evidence  at  to  the  bite  not  lefs 
Satisfactory. 

At  an  uncertain  lime,  then,  after  the  infliction  of  the 
bite,  the  patient  feels  a  degree  of  pain,  or  uncafy  fen  fa - 
tion,  in  toe  bitten  part,  which  is  fometimes  compared  to 
a  fcorc  h  in  g  by  heat,  is  fometimes  attended  with  i  tc  hi  ng,  and 
fometimes  fuppofed  tobe  rheumatic.  This  pain,  when  the 
bite,  as  is  moft  frequent,  is  in  the  hand,  fprcadt  up  the 
outfide  of  the  arm  to  the  (boulder  (not  affecting  the 
axilla)  and  the  heck.  In  fome  cafes  the  cicatrix  left  by 
the  bite  it  faid  to  become  inflamed,  and  even  to  difchnrge. 
Thefe  pains  are  foon  fucceeded  by  a  general  depreffion  of 
fpirits,  and  efpecially  a  fenfe  of  undefcribable  liftleflnefs 
and  anxiety.  Sometimes  a  general  rigour  or  chill  occurs, 
at  in  the  commencement  of  a  fever.  The  night  it  palled 
in  the  fame  reftleft  ftate,  without  deep.  The  appetite 
begins  to  fail,  and  fome  third  it  prefent.  And  now  the 
peculiar  fymptom  which  gives  the  difeafe  its  name,  the 
dread  of  liquitti,  it  difcovcred,  often  accidentally,  on 
attempting  to  take  drink ;  at  the  liquid  approaches  the 
lips,  a  fudden  convulfive  fob,  or  catch  in  the  breath,  with 
a  momentary  fenfation  of  choking,  takes  place,  which  is 


into  which  the  nervous  fyftem  it  thrown,  it  evinced  by 
the  extreme  irritability  of  the  whole  frame,  mind  and 
body,  and  the  exceffive  fufceptibility  to  all  imprellions. 
Hence  the  conftant  watching  and  inquietude;  and  the 
fudden  fits  of  anger  and  impatience,  arifing  from  the 
moft  trifling  caufes,  as  the  patient  himfelf  readily  allows, 
and  even  wonders  at,  and  apologizes  for,  in  the  fuccceil- 
ing  moments  of  compofure.  Hence  alfo  the  diftrefs,  and 
even  the  recurrence  of  bis  fpafms,  occafioned  often  by  the 
flighted  motion  of  the  air,  at  from  opening  the  door, 
from  the  approach  of  any  perfon,  or  even  of  a  perlbn  » 
hand,  in  front  of  him ;  or  even  by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly. 
Thit  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervout  fyftem  is  far- 
ther manifefted  in  the  extreme  timidity  and  fufpicion  of 
the  patient,  in  the  imaginary  objects  of  terror  and  unea- 
fineft which  the  fenfet  frequently  reprefent  to  him,  and 
in  the  occafional  delirium  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  from 
which,  however,  be  eafily  collects  himfelf. 

There  are  fome  other  circuraftances  belonging  to  the 
difeafe,  of  left  note,  which  remain  to  be  mentioned.  One 
of  thefe  is  a  conftant  collection  of  a  thick  ropy  tenacious 
faliva  in  the  faucet,  which  it  often  productive  of  extreme 
diftrefs ;  for,  at  the  roiferable  fuS'erer  it  unable  to  make 
the  fmalleft  attempt  to  fwallow  it,  without  exciting  the 
convulfive  choking,  he  fpitt  it  out  inceflantly,  and  with 


renewed  at  every  attempt.   At  the  difeafe  advances,  thit    prat  vehemence  and  difficulty,  often  cautioning  the  by- 
attempt  is  not  thought  of  without  horror,  and  the  very   ftanden  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  pulle  in  the  be- 
ginning 
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ginning  it  not  quick,  nor  is  the  Skin  hot ;  and  there  is 
rtone  oT  the  mufcular  debility  fo  remarkable  in  fever; 
but,  as  the  dilrafe  proceeds,  there  is  Come  fevcrim  hear, 
and  the  pulfe  become*  quick  ;  varying,  however,  exceed- 
ing!" as  (light  caufes  of  irritation  influence  the  patient  i 
.is  death  approaches,  it  ufualty  becomes  very  quick  and 
tremulous.  Sickncfs  and  vomiting  often  occur,  when  a 
little  phlegm,  tinged  with  brown  or  yellow  bile,  is  brought 
up.  There  is  often  a  fenfe  of  great  oppreflion  and  Stric- 
tisre about  the  brcaft,  or  what  has  been  called  anxiety 
about  the  prxcordia  ;  and  which  is  probably  an  affection 
of  the  heart ;  for  it  is  accompanied  with  fishing  and  deep 
irregular  infpirations,  and  the  patients  find  I o me  relief 
from  motion,  as  running  and  walking,  which  Ihow  the 
lungs  not  to  be  the  (tut  of  the  oppreftion.  The  counte- 
nance is  generally  forrowful,  and  often  cxprcflive  of  3 
great  degree  of  horror  .ind  dillrefs. 

There  is  a  confidcrable  variety  in  the  fymptoms  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions  :  even  the  hydrophobia,  or  dread  of 
fwallowing  liquids,  occurs  in  very  different  degrees. 
But  there  is  no  part  of  the  difeafe  that  admits  of  greater 
variation  than  the  degree  of  mental  derangement,  which 
in  fome  does  not  amount  to  more  than  extreme  irritabi- 
lity and  impatience  ;  in  others  to  muttering  and  incohe- 
rent talking,  yet  giving  rational  anfwers  when  questions 
are  aflced  ;  and  in  a  few  it  rifes  into  fhort  fits  of  the  molt 
violent  rage  and  fury,  in  which  the  patients  bite  and  tear 
themfelves  and  every  thing  near  them.  In  general  they 
manifest  no  disposition  to  mifchicf;  yet  popular  prejudice 
is  (till  on  the  watch  for  the  "barking  and  biting  like  a 
dog,"  a«  the  diieale  advances.  In  a  cafe  related  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  the  bystanders  confidently  expected  the  fymp- 
tom  of  barking,  which  they  "  thought  at  lad  to  have 
clearly  difcovcrcd  in  the  peculiar  noiie  which  he  made  in 
breathing."  Dr.  Wavell,  fpeaking  of  this  fort  of  respi- 
ration, lays,  "  the  noife  he  made  in  drawing  air  into  his 
lungs  was  undoubtedly  peculiar;  but  neither  in  myopi-1 
nion,  nor  in  that  of  any  other  medical  gentlemen  who 
attended  him,  did  it  bear  the  lealt  refemblance  to  the 
barking  of  a  dog."  (Med.  Records  and  Researches,  p. 
151.)  Were  tins  notion  of  the  canine  mctamorphofis, 
which  the  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  effect  in  man, 
merely  Speculative,  it  would  be  left  important  to  confute 
it ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  practical  refult  of 
it,  in  the  cruel  and  murderous  plan  of  fuffocating  the 
patient,  has  been  followed,  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country,  within  the  hit  twenty  yean  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  See  Hamilton  on  Hydrophobia,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
and  App.  p.  xxviii. 

The  duration  of  life,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fymptoms  of  hydrophobia,  has  been  on  an  average  about 
Jovrtla;*;  it  varies  from  thirty  six  hours  to  five,  fix,  or 
many  iuore,  days.  The  termination  of  life  is  likewife  va- 
rious in  different  inltanccs:  death  is  often  very  fudden, 
being  produced  by  one  of  tbe  convulsive  attacks,  fuch  as 
occur  on  the  attempts  to  drink;  at  other  timet,  more 
general  convulsions  carry  off  the  patient ;  while  in  other 
instances,  again,  tbe  Strength  (inks  gradually,  and  tbe  pa- 
tient  dies  comatofc. 

DiSTection  of  hydrophobic  cafes  difplays  inflammation 
of  the  Spinal  marrow,  and,  in  a  Slight  degree,  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  Stomach,  efpecially  at  its 
cardial  extremity,  and  alfo  at  the  cefophagus,  is  ufually 
found  in  the  fame  State.  The  obfervance  of  red n el's  and 
other  mirks  of  phlogolis  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchia;  has  induced  Trollet  to  infer,  that  this  mem- 
brane is  the  feat  of  hydrophobia,  and  that  the  infectious 
matter  is  a  morbid  fecretion  from  it:  but  this  opinion, 
like  every  other  on  the  etiology  of  Lyfla,  refts  on  very 
Slight  grounds.  Some  other  inconfiderable  changes  have 
been  observed  ;  but  they  fcem  to  have  been  mostly  adven- 
titious. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Symptoms  above  de- 
tailed, it  mi^hi  he  conceived  that  no  difficulty  could 
occur,  in  distinguishing  rotors  camna  from  every  other 


difea'fe  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  beinc  the  cafe  ;  for  many  histories  are  re- 
lated, in  which,  although  the  difeafe  was  the  confequcnce 
of  a  bite,  it  pa.took  more  of  the  hature  of  tetanus ;  and 
others  are  detailed,  in  which  no  bite  bad  preceded  the 
difeafe, or  had  occurred  at  fo  distant  a  period  as  to  rend.r 
its  influence  in  exciting  the  difeafe  extremely  queftiona- 
blr.  It  mult  be  observed,  however,  that  the  tetanic  fpjfms 
generally  commence  within  a  few  days  after  the  injury, 
or  in  a  much  Shorter  period  than  thole  of  rabies  t  that  the 
jaw  is  commonly  rigidly  locked  in  tetanus,  and  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  neck  and  back  molt  particularly  affected  ;  that 
the  fpafms  are  of  a  more  Sixcd  or  "  tonic"  Species,  (in 
the  language  of  Cullen,)  confiding  of  rigid  'and  long- 
continued  contraction,  rather  than  of  Short  convulfive 
action,  and  are  relieved  rather  by  remiffion  of  their 
violence  than  by  a  complete  Solution  of  the  i'pafm ;  that 
there  is  lefs  feverifhnefs,  quicknefs  of  pulfe,  and  thirft,  in 
tetanus ;  and.  above  all,  that  there  is  little  of  that  ex- 
treme mobility  of  feeling,  and  anxious,  impatient,  and 
apprehenlive,  State  of  raiud,  which  marks  the  hydropho- 
bic condition. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that  many  instances  are  recorded 
of  patients  who  have  actually  frightened  themfelves  into 
a  State  very  clofely  refcmbling  hydrophobia.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Pcrcival  has  remarked,  that  it  has  fometimes  been  brought 
on  by  the  imagination  alone  ;  and  Dr.  Ferriar  fays,  "  I 
met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  lately,  in  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  prevent  a  perfon  from  rendering  himfelf 
completely  hydrophobic.  Himfelf  and  his  wife  had  been 
bitten  by  a  dog  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  road.  'The 
woman  thougjit  herfelf  well ;  but  the  man,  a  meagre  hy- 
pochondriacal fubject,  fancied  that  he  had  uneafinel't  in 
his  throat,  and  that  he  could  hardly  fwallow  any  thing. 
When  he  firlt  applied  to  me,  a  medical  friend  who  was 
prefent,  aSked  him  whether  he  had  any  lenfation  of  heat 
at  the  pit  of  the  Stomach.  Heanfwered  in  the  negative, 
doubtfully;  but,  next  day  I  found  bim  in  bed,  com- 
plaining of  heat  in  the  pit  of  the  Stomach,  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  tremors,  and  confulion  in  the  head.  He 
continued  to  pcrfuadc  himfelf  be  was  ill  of  rabies,  and 
confined  himfelf  to  bed,  expecting  death  for  near  a  fort- 
night. At  laft  I  remarked  to  him,  that  persons  who 
were  attacked  by  rabies  never  furvived  more  than  fix  days ; 
this  drew  him  out  of  bed,  and  he  began  to  walk  about. 
By  a  little  indulgence  of  bis  fears,  this  might  have  bet n 
converted  into  a  very  clear  cafe  of  fpontancoua  hydro- 
phobia, and  the  patient  would  probably  have  died."  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  tbe  fatality  of  this  fpontaneous  hy- 
drophobia, which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  nervous 
diforder. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  lyfla,  we  have  but  one  remark 
to  make;  vi?..  that  the  bitten  part  mult  be  cut  out  as 
foon  as  pofliblc;  for  on  that  practice  only  can  we  rely. 
As  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  expedient  to  perform  this 
operation,  little  can  be  faid  with  certainty.  Of  courfe  it 
is  of  no  ufe  when  hydrophobic  fymptoms  are  manifest. 
Often  it  is  of  ufe  before  that  period;  and  fo  irregular 
are  the  cafes  of  tbe  abforption  of  animal  poifons,  that  we 
are  justified  in  cutting  out  tbe  part  at  any  period  before 
tbe  coming-on  of  the  fymptoms.  With  regard  to  the 
operation  itfelf,  we  Should  firlt  afcertain  tbe  extent  of 
the  wound,  and  the  direction  it  has  taken;  and,  as  a 
precautionary  meafure,  the  puncture  may  be  Stuffed  full 
of  lint.  The  part  is  to  be  dried  from  blood ;  and  the  in- 
cision carried  completely  under  the  punctured  or  lace- 
rated wound.  Theexcided  piece  mult  then  be  examined, 
left  the  knife  Should  not  have  completely  taken  away  the 
whole  of  the  lacerated  cavity.  Should  more  than  one 
wound  be  made,  they  can  be  cut  out  Separately,  ufmg  the 
precaution  to  take  a  clean  knife  for  each  cur,  left  that  be- 
fore uled,  having  touched  the  part  imbued  with  the  ca- 
nine virus,  Should  again  inoculate  the  Sufferer  with  the 
difeafe.  As  to  prophylactics  for  hydrophobia,  we  en- 
tirely disbelieve  their  existence ;  and  of  remedies  not  one 
x  >» 
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it  yet  known  that  ha*  been  able  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of 
this  terrible  difeafe.  Majendie  has  made  numerous  ex- 
periments, even  by  injecting  the  mod  famous  drugs  into 
the  veins,  (a  much  furer  means  than  giving  thcmtiy  the 
mouth  :)  and  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  fhows  con- 
vincingly, that  no  known  fubftancc  has  the  lead  control 
over  the  drfcafc  ;  and  that  the  difcovery  of  a  fpeciric  is 
fcarcely  even  to  he  expected.  But  the  fame  didinguifhed 
pathologift  has  made  one  experiment,  which  feems  to 
(how  that  there  may  yet  be  difcovered  a  more  direct  me- 
thod of  relieving  hydrophobia  than  any  yet  adopted. 
The  experiment  con  lilted  in  emptying  a  dog  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  blood,  and  throwing  in  warm  water  in- 
Head  of  it.    The  dog  was  effectually  rendered  quiet  by 


and  imaginary  objects  before  the  external  fenfes.  Two 

varieties. 

<*.  Phantafmatum  i  ocular  fpectres  in  the  femblance  of 
net-work,  dark  fpots,  dazzling  or  rainbow  hues  before 
the  eyes ;  murmuring  or  whizzing  in  the  ears. 

(3.  Mutationis:  real  objects  changed  in  their  natural 
qualities,  by  error  of  form,  of  motion,  or  of  number. 

3.  Dinus  fcotoma,  nervous  hcad-ache :  dizzinefs  with 
blindnefs  and  tendency  to  fwoon ;  often  fuccecded  by 
head-ache. 

Thefe  fpecies  are  mere  fymptoms  of  plethora  or  dyf- 
pepfu. 

Genus  VII.  Syneopt,  [from  wn<,*lv,  to  cut  down.] 
Fainting.   Generic  characters — Motion  of  the  heart  and 


it }  but,  in  confequence  of  the  proportion  of  water  be 

ing  over  great,  cffulion  took  place  in  the  lungs,  and  f«ble  or  imperceptible ,  diminilhed  fenfibility,  in- 

tbe  animal  died.  ability  of  utterance.    Five  fpecies. 


It  may  be  afked,  Are  we  then  to  give  np  to  certain  de- 
duction every  patient  who  is  feized  with  fymptoms  of 
hydrophobia  ?  We  reply,  No;  but  the  hope  of  cure  is  lb 
fmall,  that  no  one  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  mould  be  allowed 
to  refufe  the  excifion  of  the  bitten  part :  the  mod  urgent 
remonftrances,  nay,  when  it  can  be  done,  force  fhonld  be 
employed,  to  prevent  this  fatal  procraftination.  When 
the  difeafe  is  once  formed,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  till 
falivation  is  induced,  with  the  belladonna  in  dofes  fo 
large  and  fo  often  repeated  as  to  produce  the  mod  alarm- 
ing effects  on  the  fyftem,  feems  to  afford  the  bed  chance 
of  fuccefs.  Four  patients  thus  treated  by  Dr.  Brera 
recovered.  Bleeding,  the  warm  and  cold  bath,  mercury, 
blidering,  belladonna,  opium,  the  fcutellaria,  the  Alifm.i 
plantago,  chlorine,  cantharides,  arfenic,  with  a  holt  of 
drugs  lo  inert  that  they  could  under  no  circumftances 
have  influenced  the  human  frame  in  the  flighted  degree, 
bave  been  lauded,  from  the  recovery  of  individual  cafes, 
as  cures  for  Lyfla.  The  lad  remedy  which  has  reached 
us  is  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  which  Dr.  Previfali 
of  Pavia  has  prefcribed  with  fuccefs,  (as  be  fays,)  where 
the  fymptoms  were  advanced,  in  a  liquid  form,  from  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily,  in  citron  water,  or 
fynip  of  citron.  Thefe  trials  were  made  fo  recently  as 
the  month  of  January,  181a. 

Genus  V.  CrpkaUa,  [from  «i£*An,  the  head.]  Head- 
ache. Generic  characters— Aching  pain  in  the  head  ; 
intolerance  of  light  and  found  ;  difficulty  of  bending  the 
mind  to  mental  operations.  There  are  five  fpecies,  be- 
fides  varieties. 

a.  Ccpbalasa  gravans,  (lupid  head-ache:  pain  obtufej 
with  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  extending  over  the  whole  head  ; 
foraetimes  intermittent. 

a.  Ccphala:a  intenfa,  chronic  head-ache :  pain  vehe- 
ment, with  a  fenfe  of  tenfion  over  the  whole  head;  peri- 
odic }  often  chronic. 

3.  Ccpbalxa  bemicrania,  megrim  :  pain  vehement ; 
confined  to  the  forehead,  or  one  fide  of  the  head  j  often 
periodic. 

4.  Cepbalsea  pulfatilis :  pain  pulfatory,  chiefly  at  the 
temples ;  often  with  flecplcflnefs  and  a  fenfe  of  drumming 
in  the  ears. 

5.  Cephalsea  fpafmodica,  fick  head-ache  1  pain  partial, 
fpafmodic ;  often  Shifting  from  one  portion  of  the  head 
to  another;  chiefly  commencing  in  tbe  morning;  with 
ficknefs  and  faintnef*. 

All  tbefe  fpecies  are  mere  fymptoms  of  other  difeafe*  t 
chiefly  plethora  and  indigeflion. 

Genus  VI.  Dinus,  [i.  e.  whirling  round.]  Dizzinefs. 
Generic  characters — Apparent  giration  of  objects,  with 
hebetude  of  the  fenforial  powers.   Three  fpecies. 

1.  Dinus  vertigo,  fwimming  of  the  head :  dizzinefs  ; 
fenfe  of  undulation  in  the  ground ;  unfitnefs  for  mental 
exertion. 

*.  Dinus  illuforiut:  dizzinefs,  with  dimnefs  of  fight, 
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1.  Syncope  cardiaca  :  returning  at  irregular  periods : 
occafional  palpitation  of  the  heart  during  the  intervals. 
Divided  into, 

a.  Plethorica:  from  furcharge  of  the  cardiac  or  neigh- 
bouring  blood-veflcls. 

$.  Vitiofa:  from  polypous  concretions,  or  other  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  cardiac  or  neighbouring  blood-vcf- 
fels.    Sec  Curditi: 

1.  Syncope  inanitionis  s  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of 
inanition,  and  extreme  general  debility.  Two  varie- 
ties. 

a.  A  fame  ;  from  hunger  or  long  fading. 
8.  Afluxu  ;  from  Hidden  and  immoderate  flux,  whether 
of  blood,  pus,  or  any  other  fluid. 

3.  Syncope  doloris  :  preceded  by  pain  or  irritation  of 
body. 

a.  Interna;  from  internal  pain  or  irritation  ;  produced 
by  poifons,  worms,  or  other  fimilar  caufes. 

g.  Externa  i  from  external  pain  or  irritation  ;  produced 
by  wounds,  or  other  accidents  or  injuries. 

4.  Syncope  pathematica :  preceded  by  tbe  exercife  of 
fom:  fudden  and  overwhelming  pafGon. 

5.  Syncope  mctaftatica  :  accompanied  with  retroceflion 
or  repulfion  of  gout,  exanthems,  or  other  difeafes. 

Fainting,  or  fwooning,  is  a  fymptom  in  fo  many  difor- 
ders  that  it  cannot  be  neceffary  to  treat  it  a*  a  feparatc 
difeafe. 

Genus  VIII.  Stfpafia,  [from  av<r*x»i,  to  draw  or  con- 
trafl.]  Convulfions.  Generic  characters— Clonic  fpafm  j 
diminished  fenfibility ;  inability  of  utterance.  Three 
fpecies,  and  many  varieties. 

1.  SyfWia  convulfio,  convulfion-fit :  mufcular  agita- 
tion violent ;  teeth  gnathing  ;  hands  forcibly  clenched  ; 
t  ran  lien  t. 

In  afligning  convulfions  a  place  in  nofology,  we  are 
evidently  and  confeffedly  defcribinga  fymptom  of  a  great 
many  other  difeafes,  and  a  mere  fymptom  in  all  ;  lince 
the  mufcular  agitation  which  conftitutes  convullion 
forms  no  part  of  the  difeafe,  and  indeed  feems  to  be  one 
of  thofe  falutary  precedes,  which,  though  depending  011 
diforder,  tend  neverthelefs  to  remove  it.  The  difeales  in 
which  this  fymptom  is  mod  found  are  teething,  worms, 
and  other  intedinal  irritations ;  affections  of  the  kidneys, 
parturition,  and  labour;  various  fevers,  wounds  of  the 
head  and  other  organs.   Dr.  Good  makes  five  varieties. 

a.  C.  erratica;  miffing  irregularly  from  one  part  to 
another. 

C.  C.  univerfalis ;  attacking  every  part  fimultaneoufly  1 
occafionally  protracted  or  habitual. 

y.  C.  intermittens;  returning  after  intervals,  regular 
or  irregular. 

t.  C.  ejulans ;  accompanied  with  Ihrieks  or  yellings, 
but  without  pain. 

t.  C.  infantium;  occurring  in  infancy  ;  fenfibility  near- 
ly fufpended  ;  features  of  the  face  for  the  mod  part  hide- 
oufly  diftorted. 
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In  all  thefe  cafes  we  mud  endeavour  to  difcover  the 
irritated  nerves,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  kind  of  ac- 
tion. In  the  laft  variety,  the  infantile  convulfion,  we 
fhould  look  chiefly  to  the  teeth  and  bowels.  If  any  ir- 
ritation  feems  likely  to  exift  about  the  former  parts,  they 
mull  be  freely  lanced  ;  if  about  the  latter,  purgatives 
null  be  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pain  anil  dizzinefs 
of  t!ie  head  be  very  fevere,  leeches  may  be  applied.  The 
warm-hath  is  the  nrft  thing  to  be  had  reeourfe  to  when 
a  child  has  a  convulfion-fit  5  and  the  attendants  ihould 
be  cautious  not  to  forcibly  open  the  clenched  hands,  or 
in  any  other  way  attempt  to  counteract  the  mufcular 
motions,  fince  refinance  merely  increafes  their  ex- 
ertion. 

a.  Syfpafia  hyfteria,  hyfterics :  convulfive  ftruggling, 
alternately  remitting  and  exacerbating  j  rumbling  in 
the  bowels;  fen  ft  of  fuffbeation;  drowfinefs ;  urine  co- 
pious and  limpid  ;  temper  fickle.   Two  varieties. 

a.  H.  atonica  j  from  debility  of  constitution  ;  without 
any  evidenC  proximate  caufe. 

0.  H.  irritata  ;  from  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  or 
irritation  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels. 

In  tracing  the  nervous  difeafes  which  grow  out  of  dyf- 
peptic  ailments,  we  have  been  very  full  and  explicit  on 
that  form  of  hyfteria  which  has  its  origin  in  gaftric  irri- 
tation, and  efpecially  that  which  is  generally  called  the 
irregular  forms  of  hyfteria.  Hyfteria,  as  it  arifes  from 
uterine  irritation,  will  now  be  difcufTed ;  and  this  for 
the  purpofe  of  introducing  the  fymptoms  of  an  hyfteric 
fit.  The  treatment  will  in  no  means  deviate  from  that 
before  laid  down.  The  ftate  of  the  uterine  fyftem  will 
be  of  courfe  looked  to ;  but  fo  great  is  the  fympathy  be- 
tween the  uterine  and  affimilating  organs,  that  irritation 
in  the  former  generally  impairs  the  fundions  of  the  latter; 
conleqtiently  the  general  plan  of  treatment  cannot  be 
different. 

The  paroxyfm  or  fit  of  hyfteria  is  commonly  preceded 
by  a  fenfe  of  lailitudc,  coldnefs  of  the  feet,  and  a  co- 
pious difcharge  of  pale  limpid  urine:  often  by  pain  in 
the  head,  loins,  or  ftomach  ;  which  latter  organ,  as  the 
fits  commence,  is  fometimes  affected  with  vomiting. 
The  paroxyfms  commonly  begin  by  fome  pain  and  ful- 
ntfs  felt  in  the  left  fide  of  the  belly.  From  this  a  ball 
feems  to  move,  with  a  grumbling  noife,  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  belly  ;  and,  making  as  it  were  various  con- 
volutions there,  feemt  to  move  into  the  ftomach,  and 
more  diftinctl_y  ftill  rifes  up  to  the  top  of  the  gullet, 
where  it  remains  for  fome  time,  and  by  its  preffurc  upon 
the  larynx  gives  a  fenfe  of  fuffocation.  There  is  occa- 
fionally  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart  at  the  onfet.  By  the  time  the  difeafe  has 
proceeded  thus  far,  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  ftupor 
and  infenfibility,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  body  is  agi- 
tated with  various  convulfions  !  the  trunk  of  the  body 
is  writhed  to  and  fro,  and  the  limbs  are  varioufly  agi- 
tated ;  commonly  the  convulfive  motion  of  one  arm  and 
hand  is  that  of  beating  with  the  clofed  fift  upon  the 
breaft  very  violently  and  repeatedly.  The  whole  of  the 
belly,  and  particularly  the  navel,  is  often  drawn  ftrongly 
inwards  >  fometimes  there  is  a  violent  working,  or  alter- 
nate riling  and  falling,  of  the  belly,  attended  with  coo- 
fiderable  noife.  The  fphincter  ani,  during  the  fit,  is 
fometimes  16  firmly  conftricted  as  not  to  admit  a  fmall 
cly  iter- pipe  j  and  there  is  at  the  fame  time  an  entire  fup- 
preffion  of  urine.  This  ftate  continues  for  fome  time, 
with  fome  reroiffions  and  renewals  of  the  convulfive  mo- 
tion* ;  but  they  at  length  ceafc,  leaving  the  patient  in 
a  ftupid  and  feemingly  fleeping  ftate.  More  or  lefs  fud- 
iknly,  and  frequently  with  repeated  fighingand  fobbing, 
together  with  a  murmuring  noife  in  the  belly,  the  pa- 
tient returns  to  the  exercile  of  fenfe  and  motion,  but  ge- 
nerally without  any  recollection  of  the  fcveral  circum- 
fUnces  that  had  taken  place  during  the  fit. 

Such  fits  are  very  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time, 
and  during  the  intervals  the  patients  are  fubject  to  in- 
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voluntary  motions,  to  fits  of  laughing  and  ith 
fudden  tranfitions  from  one  to  the  other;  while  fome- 
times falfe  perceptions  and  fome  degree  of  delirium  alfb 
occur,  as  well  as  all  the  various  incongruities  of  the  dif- 
eafe to  which  we  alluded  above.  The  preceding  account 
is  that  of  the  moft  common  form  of  the  ky/ttrie  paroiy/m; 
but  this  is  confiderably  varied  in  different  perfons.  and 
even  in  the  fame  pcrfon  at  different  times.  It  differs 
chiefly  by  having  more  or  fewer  -of  the  circuraftancei 
above  mentioned,  by  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  vio- 
lence of  thefe,  and  by  the  different  duration  of  the  whole 
fit.    See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  1514. 

The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  fearer  I  y  refembles  any  other  af- 
fection of  the  body,  except  occasionally  the  paroxyfm  of 
epilrpjy ;  but  in  epilepfy,  the  convulfive  motions  are  ge- 
nerally much  more  violent,  and  the  infenfibility  more 
complete  ;  there  is  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  a  ftate  of 
coma,  or  profound  deep,  follows  the  fit  j  on  the  contra- 
ry, there  is  no  globus  rifing  into  the  throat,  no  agitation 
of  the  abdomen,  no  fc reaming,  laughing,  or  crying,  nor 
any  copious  difcharge  of  limpid  urine,  as  is  common  io 
the  commencement  of  the  hyfteric  fit. 

For  the  relief  of  hyfteric  fits,  our  means  will  vary  ac- 
cording as  the  peculiar  mobility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
on  which  the  difbrder  chiefly  depends,  is  connected  with 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  purely  fanguine  temperament, 
or  with  an  habit  the  reverfe  of  plethoric,  in  which  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  debility,  and  a  pale  and  phlegmatic 
temperament,  prevail.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  robuft  and 
plethoric  conftitution,  b!ooH-Utting  is  the  moft  effectual 
antifpafmodic  that  can  be  employed;  and,  when  the 
convulfions  are  fevere,  or  long  continued,  with  a  flufhing 
or  fuloefs  of  the  veffcls  of  the  face  and  external  parts,  it 
is  the  only  antifpafmodic  that  can  be  adminiftered  with 
fafety.  At  the  fame  time,  the  turgefcence  and  activity 
of  the  blood-veflels,  and  the  confequent  over-irritation 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  may  be  diminifhed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  bead  and  abdomen,  or  to  the  body  in 
general.  The  ufe  of  naufeating  emetics  has  alfo  been 
recommended  for  this  purpofe.  Where  the  plethora  is 
not  fo  confidcrable  as  to  warrant  general  blood-letting, 
cupping  from  the  neck,  or  from  any  part  in  pain,  may  be 
fubftituted. 

But  in  thofe  habits  which  exhibit  no  marks  of  plethora 
or  of  confiderable  ftrength,  evacuations  of  blood,  fo  far 
from  being  beneficial,  are  extremely  detrimental,  and 
are  abfolutely  enumerated  among  the  caufes  which  in- 
duce the  difeafe.  In  fuch  conftitutions,  the  hyfteric  pa- 
roxyfm is  to  be  diminifhed  or  cut  fhort  by  ftimulantand 
antifpafmodic  medicines.  Of  thefe,  opium,  in  its  va- 
rious preparations,  is  one  of  the  moft  effectual ;  and  it* 
efficacy  is  confiderably  aided  by  a  combination  with  the 
more  diffufible  ftimulants,  efpecially  with  tether  and  am- 
monia, or  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is  moft  commonly  not 
difficult  to  force  the  patient  to  fwallow  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  fulphuric  tether  and  of  tincture  of  opium,  in 
any  liquid,  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fit;  and  this  it  frequently  followed  by  a 
fpeedv  ceffation  of  the  fpafmodic  motions.  Various  other 
stimulant  medicines,  elpecially  thofe  of  ftrong  and  pun- 
gent odour,  may  be  adminiftered  with  good  effect  under 
the  fame  circumftances ;  fuch  are  the  preparations  of  va- 
lerian, mufk,  caftor,  camphor,  afla-foetida,  oil  of  amber, 
oleum  animate,  &c.  At  the  fame  time,  anv  ftrong  im- 
preffion  made  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  will  frequently 
arreft  the  progrels  of  the  paroxyfm;  as  the  application 
of  any  ftrong-  fmelling  llibftance  to  the  noftrils,  fuch  as 
burning  feathers  and  volatile  falts.  The  stimulus  of 
heat  may  likewife  be  reforted  to  for  the  relief  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm, when  it  is  obftinate ;  and  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body,  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  ;  or  to  the 
lower  extremities,  in  the  way  of  pediluvium. 

After  the  paroxyfm  rs  over,  the  complaint  requires  a 
fteady  regulation  of  the  circulating  anddigeftive  fyllerrt, 
of  the  mufcular  motions,  ice.  in  the  manner  before  ad- 
verted 
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verted  to.  This  difeafe  is  without  danger,  except  when 
it  terminate!  in  epilepfy,  a  termination  by  no  meant  un- 
common to  this  and  other  nervous  maladies.  This  re- 
mark naturally  leads  us  to, 

3.  Syfpafia  epilepfia,  the  epilepfy,  or  falling  ficknefs  1 
general  mufcular  agitation,  without  fenfation  or  con- 
lcioufnefs ;  recurring  at  regular  or  irregular  periods. 

Of  the  two  firft  proportions  contained  in  the  above 
definition,  we  have  to  remark,  that  they  are  liable  to 
much  uncertainty.  The  mufcular  agitation  is  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  the  more  common  form,  in  which  the 
attack  of  the  difeafe  is  fudden,  it  conftfls  in  a  convulfive 
or  twitching  agitation ;  in  another  form  of  the  difeafe, 
the  mufcles  are  in  a  Hate  of  fixed  rigidity,  like  tetanus. 
The  limbs  are  ftretched,  and  the  whole  trunk  extended 
and  fixed  by  a  rigid  fpafm  ;  the  eyes  are  widely  open  j 
not  reverted,  but  flaring  frightfully;  the  pupils  con- 
tracted, and  quite  infenGble  to  theAimulus  of  theftrong- 
elt  light  1  "Erigitur  quoque  penis  in  infantilis;  in 
adolcfcentibus  femen  ejicitur,  et  fcpiusurina  ad  magnam 
diftautiam  prorumpit."  In  other  cafes,  again,  the  muf- 
cular fyftem  is  perfectly  relaxed  throughout  the  epi- 
leptic fit.  Sometimes  one  fide  of  the  body  is  more  con- 
vulfed  than  the  other;  foraetimes  irregularity  is  obferved. 
Some  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face  being  more  affected  than 
others,  exhibit  various  and  violent  diftortions  of  the 
countenance.  The  tongue  is  often  affected,  and  thru  ft 
out  of  the  mouth,  while  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  alio  affected,  and,  Quitting  the  mouth  with  violence, 
often  wound  the  tongue  grievoufly.  A  fymptom  much 
lefs  variable  than  the  mufcular  agitation  before  adverted 
to,  is  the  Rate  of  ftupor  or  infenfibility  during  the  pa- 
roxyfin.  In  a  very  great  majority  of  cafes  this  amounts 
to  complete  coma;  but,  in  others,  a  flight  degree  of 
fenfibility  or  confeioufnefs  remains  during  the  paroxyfm. 
This  ftupor  generally  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  without 
any  premonitory  Symptoms.  Sometimes  dizzinefs  and 
pain  in  the  head,  and  vifual  deceptions,  are  felt  before 
the  attack.  Sometimes  the  remarkable  fenfation  called 
aura  rpileptica  precedes  the  attack  t  this  is  a  fenfation  of 
fomething  moving  in  fome  part  of  the  limbs  or  trunk  of 
the  body,  and  from  thence  creeping  upwards  to  the  head  ; 
and,  when  it  arrives  there,  the  perfon  is  immediately  de- 
prived of  fenfe,  and  falls  into  a  fit.  It  it  defcribed  fome- 
times  at  relcmbling  that  of  a  cold  vapour,  fometimes 
as  like  a  fluid  eliding,  and  fometimes  like  the  fenlation 
ufa  fmall  infect  creeping,  along  the  body  ;  and  very  of- 
ten the  patients  can  give  no  other  diftinet  idea  of  their 
fenfation,  than  as  in  general  of  fomething  moving  along. 
It  might  be  fuppofedthat  this  fenfation  arofe  from  fome 
arVcdtion  of  the  extremity  or  other  part  of  a  nerve,  acted 
upon  by  fome  irritating  caufe;  and  that  the  fenfation, 
therefore,  followed  the  courfe  of  f'uch  nerve.  But  it 
is  not  found  to  follow  the  courfe  of  any  nerve  distinctly, 
and  it  generally  feems  to  pafs  along  the  integuments. 

During  the  epileptic  convulfions,  the  face  becomes 
red,  then  livid  and  fwelled,  from  the  interruption  to 
the  circulation  through  the  head  ;  and  there  is  common- 
ly at  the  fame  time  a  frothy  moifture  ifl'uing  from  the 
mouth  ;  and  in  the  molt  fevere  cafes  the  urine  and  al- 
vine  excrements  are  involuntarily  difebarged.  In  fome 
inftances  a  biffing  or  Stertorous  noife  is  emitted.  The 
convulfions  have  for  a  few  moments  fome  remiffions,  but 
are  fuddenly  again  renewed  with  great  violence.  Gene- 
rally,  after  no  long  time,  this  terrible  ftruggle  ceafes  al- 
together, and  the  patient  remains  for  fome  time  without 
morion,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  infenfibility,  and  under 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  lleep.  After  fome  conti- 
nuance of  this  fcemiug  deep,  he  fometimes  fuddenly, 
but  for  the  rnoft  part  by  degrees  only,  recovers  his  fen  fes 
and  power  of  motion,  but  without  any  memory  of  what 
■had  palled  from  the  firft  seizure  of  the  fit;  and  complain- 
ing of  head-ache,  and  excefllve  pain  in  all  the  limbs,  as 
if  from  fevere  fatigue.  During  the  convulfions,  the  pulfe 
and  refpiration  are  hurried  and  irregular;  but,  when  tbey 
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ceafe,  thefe  return  to  their  ufual  regularity  and  healthy 
ftate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  diltrefling  fact,  that  epileptic 
attacks  happen  much  more  frequently  during  lleep  than 
in  waking  hours.  The  difeafe  pretty  equally  affects 
males  and  females ;  nor  are  there  any  temperaments, 
habits,  or  conftitutions,  exempt  from  its  attacks.  There 
are  periods  of  life  at  which  epilepfy  is  more  prone  to  oc- 
cur than  at  others.  Infants  are  Subject  to  the  difeafe  ; 
but  in  them  it  generally  arifes  from  irritation  in  the 
bowels,  and  difappears  with  the  exciting  caufe.  The  firft 
dentition  alfo  is  a  critical  period  ;  but,  if  the  difeafe  ap- 
pear then,  it  generally  goes  off  when  the  dentition  is 
completed.  Epilepfy  often  appears,  for  the  firft  time, 
about  the  eighth,  tenth,  or  twelfth,  year ;  in  which  cafe 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  habitual.  Still  there  is  a 
profpeft  of  its  fubfiding  at  puberty  ;  but,  if  this  period 
pafs  without  amendment,  there  is  little  hope  afterwards. 
In  females,  the  coming  forth  of  the  catamenia  fome- 
times affifts  the  constitution  in  getting  rid  of  the  difor- 
der;  but  it  much  more  frequently  gives  rife  to  it ;  at 
lead  there  is  no  period  of  life  in  which  females  are  fo  fre- 
quently attacked  with  epilepfy  as  the  period  of  firft  men- 
struation. The  intimate  connexion  between  epilepfy 
and  other  nervous  diforders  we  have  before  Adverted  to. 

The  pathology  of  this  difeafe  is  obfeure.  Many  emi- 
nent writers  have  contended  that  epilepfy  confifts  in  ail 
unufual  fulnefs  of  the  vcfTels ;  and  they  instance  the 
flufhingand  turgidity  of  the  countenance,  the  puliation 
of  the  carotids,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  the  relief 
afforded  by  blood-letting,  the  appearances  on  diffection. 
Sec.  in  proof  of  their  opinion.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  while  we  admit  that  plethora  of  the  head  is  a 
very  frequent  condition  of  epilepfy,  and  that  it  is  almoft 
always  the  fole  caufe  of  its  fatal  termination,  we  cannot 
allow  that  epilepfy  arifes  from  plethora  of  the  brain.  If 
that  ftate  were  indeed  the  caufe  of  epilepfy,  how  happens 
it  that  epilepfy  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in  fever, 
where  there  is  evident  cranial  plethora  r  How  happens 
it  that  it  is  not  more  obfervable  in  cafes  in  which  a  me- 
chanical hindrance  is  oppofed  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  head  }  How  happens  it  that  the  fymptoms  of  epi- 
lepfy vary  from  thofc  of  apoplexy,  which  is  evidently  a 
difeafe  of  fulnefs  of  the  head  f 

To  the  appearances  on  diffection  we  fay,  that  thefe  ap- 
pearances are  not  uniform  j  that  frequently  no  turgef- 
cence  of  veflels  is  found  on  necrotomy,  especially  if  the 
fubject  be  young.  If,  on  the  contrary,  plethora  were  the 
caufe  of  epilepfy,  fhould  we  not  always  find  it  on  dif- 
fection 1  Granting  that  fome  part  only  of  the  brain  was 
affected  with  vnj'cular- fulntfi,  fhould  we  not  find  that 
part  always  and  undeviatingly  the  feat  of  turgefcencc  on 
diffefiion  f  But  we  do  not  find  this.  We  find  a  fulnefs 
of  blood  in  the"  head;  but  we  do  not  perceive  it  more  re- 
markable on  the  bafe  than  on  the  top  of  the  brain,  nor  do 
we  find  it  in  all  cafes  any-where.  The  fad  that  bleed- 
ing does  good  in  epilepfy,  is  no  proof  of  the  inflamma- 
tory origin  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe  bleeding  may  do  goad 
by  diminifhing  nervous  excitability  generally,  or  by  di- 
minifhing  the  action  of  the  fecernents;  in  which  cafe 
they  may  fecrete  lefs  of  the  fluid  ;  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  irritates  fome  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  In  a 
word,  fo  many  are  the  effects  of  bleeding  on  the  fyftem, 
that  we  cannot  found  any  theory  on  its  effects  ;  and  if 
we  were  to  do  fo,  the  event  would  not  bear  us  out  in  it. 
Bleeding  often  fails  in  epilepfy,  cfpecially  in  protracted 
cafes ;  and  we  fcarcely  have  heard  of  a  cafe  in  which 
bleeding  alone  was  fuccefsful. 

For  our  own  part,  we  fhall  attempt  no  theory  of  this 
difeafe.  We  believe  that  the  ftate  called  irritation  (a. 
ftate  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of,  but  which  is  ma- 
nifested to  us  by  exaltation  oft  he  cerebral  functions)  i* 
the  firft  difeafe  of  the  brain  ;  that  the  intenfity  of  this 
gives  rife  to  cerebral  plethora,  a  ftate  which,  by  over  .In- 
tending the  capillaries,  paralyzes  the  movements  of  tlie 
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fuperior  parts  of  the  brain,  which  are  already  debilitated 
by  the  over-excitement  of  that  part  of  the  brain  (the 
baft  and  fpine)  from  which  the  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion  are  derived  ;  the  phenomena  of  epilepfy  evi- 
dently difphying  exaltation  of  one  fet  of  nervous  func- 
tiont,  with  diminution  or  complete  loft  of  others.  The 
appearances  of  diflection,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  are 
generally  thofe  of  inflammation  j  reunefs  of  the  mem- 
branes or  fubftancc  of  the  brain,  flight  adbefions  ami  af- 
fufionj  in  the  fame  part,  are  the  molt  remarkable.  _  Irre- 
gularity in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  fome  of  their  pro- 
jecting parts  preffing  on  the  brain,  tubercles  and  offifi. 
cation  of  the  inverting  membranes,  arc  fometimcs  met 
with. 

In  the  treatrnml  of  epilepfy,  we  have  two  objects  in 
view.  The  firft  to  diminilh  the  fanguiocous  plethora 
which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fit :  hence  bleeding 
nay  he  practifed  during  the  fir,  or  as  foon  after  as  may 
be,  efpecially  if  fulnclt  of  pulft  be  felt,  if  vertigo  or 
mufcx  volitantes  have  preceded,  or  if  pain  in  the  head 
has  followed  it.  The  degree  to  which  this  evacuation  it 
to  be  carried  muft  be  regulated  by  circumltances.  Cafes 
which  arife  from  idiopathic  cerebral  irritation,  will  gene- 
rally allow  of  more  copious  attractions  of  blood  than 
thofe  which  arife  from  fympathetic  ordiftant  irritations. 
Thcfe  cafes,  of  what  may  be  called  idiopathic  cerebral 
irritation,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  more  frequent 
forms  arife  from  irritation  in  the  liver,  bowels,  or  fto- 
tnach.  In  thefe  cafes,  local  plethora  will  Hill  require  to 
be  obviated.  But  our  attention  muft  chiefly  be  directed 
to  the  treatment  of  the  malady  during  the  remifTion,  by 
means  of  regular  and  fparing  diet.  Free  purging  may 
at  firft  he  ufed  in  all  cafes ;  but,  in  thofe  under  immediate 
confideration,  this  muft  (hortly  give  way  to  milder  lax- 
atives, left  the  over-action  of  the  bowels  become  a  frclh 
caufe  of  irritation.  When  uterine  irritation  occafions 
the  epilepfy,  (and  when  weconliderthe  high  importance 
of  this  fyftem  in  the  female  economy,  we  (hall  nut  be 
furprifedatthe  frequency  of  this  caufe  ;)  emmenagogues 
if  the  catanienia  are  fupprefled,  or  fedatives  and  tonics 
according  to  other  circumftances,  muft  be  reforted  to. 
Ttie  main  indication  being  ftill,  as  in  all  other  talcs,  to 
keep  a  certain  balance  of  excitement ;  by  diminilhing 
local  plethora,  and  exciting  the  fecreting  and  motive 
urgans. 

The  infufficiency  of  this  plan  alone  fuggefts  the  adop- 
tion of  other  mcafures  in  addition  to  them.  Theft  mea- 
lures,  however,  we  have  no  faith  in,  unleft  the  dtgeftive 
organs  and  the  ftate  of  the  cerebral  circulation  be  at  the 
fame  time  attended  to.  The  firft  meafure  is  counter-ir- 
ritation. This  may  be  done  by  ft  ton  a  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck;  perhaps  more  favourably  by  ifl'ues  or  felons  on  the 
facrum,  or  above  the  knees.  If  thefe  applications  are 
too  rroublefomc,  an  iflue  in  one  or  in  each  arm  will  have 
a  fimilar  effect,  in  a  certain  degree.  If  there  are  any  con- 
ttitutional  diforders  which  may  act  as  drains  or  diverfions, 
they  Ihould  be  encouraged.  A  feton  in  the  fcalp  has 
been  found  afeful. 

Among  the  medicines  which  ftem  to  alter  the  action 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  which  confequently  do  good 
in  protracted  cpileplies,  arfenic  and  the  nitrate  of  hlver 
hold  the  firft  reputation.  The  former  drug  has  often 
cured  this  dileaft;  it  is  given  in  the  ufual  moderate  dole 
of  ten  drops  of  Fowler's  folution,  to  be  gradually  in- 
creafed.  It  is  certainly  not  lo  much  to  be  depended  on 
as  the  nitrate  of  filver,  but  is  free  from  an  unplcafant 
effect  which  we  fhatl  prefently  note  as  belonging  to  the 
latter  medicine.  The  nitrate  of  filver  is  a  medicine  of 
great  power;  and,  given  when  the  conftitutional  treat- 
ment has  been  ftrictly  purfued  for  fome  time,  will,  we 
believe,  rarely  fail.  The  unpleafant  effect  above  alluded 
to  confifts  in  a  remarkable  blackncfs  ordifcolouration  of 
the  (kin  which  has  in  fome  cafes  followed  its  ufe,  and 
which,  when  once  formed,  lafts  for  life.  It  is  faiJ,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  obviated  by  keeping  out  the  rays 
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of  the  fun  during  the  exhibition  of  the  medicine.  It  it 
alfo  dated,  that  a  period  of  from  three  to  fix  months* 
continuance  in  the  ufe  of  the  argenti  nitras  has  always 
preceded  this  difcolouration  :  it  is  therefore  advifed  that 
we  ftiould  never  continue  thi  medicine  for  many  weeks 
together  [  and  in  fact,  if  its  good  effects  arc  not  apparent 
in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  quite 
u  (clefs. 

Dr.  Good  makes  four  varieties  of  thi  j  diftaft. 
a.  E.  cerebralis  t  attacking  abruptly,  without  evident 
caufe,  except  fometimcs  a  flight  giddinefs.   The  remote 
caufe  is  external  violence  to,  or  internal  injury,  malfor- 
mation, or  diftufe,  of  the  head. 

8.  E.  rigida:  the  limbs  fixed  and  rigid,  with  agitation 
of  particular  organs. 

y,  E.  fympathetica  :  catenating  with  fome  morbid  ac- 
tion of  a  remote  part,  with  a  fenfe  of  a  cold  vapour  af- 
cending  from  it  to  the  head. 

A  remarkable  but  authenticated  fait  is,  that  the  tour- 
niquet applied  round  the  limb  before  this  aura  has  af- 
cended,  ottcn  flops  its  progrefs,  and  wards  off  the  dif- 
eaft  ;  but,  as  mental  emotion  has  great  effect  in  keeping 
off' epilepfy,  (as  the  well-known  (lory  of  Boerhaave,  who 
threatened  hi*  patient  out  of  it,  teftifics,)  we  Ihould  be 
inclined  to  attribute  this  effect  to  the  influence  of  the 
imagination. 

t.  E.  irriuta}  from  fudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  or  ir- 
ritation of  the  ftomach  or  bowels. 

Genus  IX.  Cams,  deep  heavy  fleepi  from 

the  head.]  Torpor.  Generic  characters — Mufcular  im- 
mobility i  mental  or  corporeal  torpitude  ;  or  both.  There 
are  fix  fpecies. 

t.  Carus  afphyxia,  fufpended  animation  :  total  fuf- 
penfion of  all  the  mental  and  corporeal  function*.  Four 
varieties. 

».  A.  fuflocationis  j  from  hanging  or  drowning  j  coun- 
tenance turgid  and  livid. 

$.  A.  raephyticai  from  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  other  ir- 
relpirable  auras,  by  the  miners  called  damps,  (from  the 
German  dampf,  vapour,  exhalation.)  lx\  afphyxy  from 
this  caufe,  the  countenance,  inrtcad  of  being  livid,  is 
pallid.  , 

y.  A.algida;  from  fevere  cold  :  limbs  rigid,  counte- 
nance pallid  and  (hrivelled. 

The  three  grand  organs,  the  brain,  lungs,  and  heart, 
fupport  motion  and  fecretion  by  their  action  and  re-ac- 
tion on  each  other ;  and  the  functions  of  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  fufpended  without  the  fufpenfion  of  the  other 
two.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  ecafes,  the  brain  ceafts  to 
tranfmit  the  nervous  energies  necefl'ary  to  the  action  of 
the  refpiratory  mufclcs,  necefl'ary  perhaps  alfo  to  the  ox- 
ygenation of  the  blood.  If  the  action  of  the  nervous 
power  be  fufpended,  the  heart  retains  its  powers  .1  (hot* 
time ;  but,  tne  refpiratory  proceft  being  fufpended,  the 
exertion  of  thofe  powers  is  prevented  j  and  fo  on. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  follows,  that  all  cafes  of  deatli 
are  traceable  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  func- 
tions. In  mod  cafes  this  fufpenfion  depends  on  actual 
drjlruftion  of  the  powers  or  proairtUt  of  the  part ;  and 
confequently  revival  is  impoflible.  In  many  cafes  the 
power  t  remain  unimpaired,  but  latent ;  and  arc  quiet  only 
becaufe  the  ftimulus  to  them  is  abfent.  The  wheel  of 
motion,  kept  up  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
brain,  on  each  other,  has  been  (lopped  ;  but,  the  powers 
of  action  ftill  remaining  in  thofe  parts,  if  it  is  once  fee 
going,  their  reciprocity  of  action  will  keep  it  up.  We 
conlequently  find  fudden  death  ufually  from  fufpenfion 
of  the  function  of  breathing,  as  from  banging,  drowning) 
or  the  like  ;  or  from  rupture  or  ftoppagc,  or  from  mecha- 
nical impediment,  of  tne  heart ;  or,  laftly,  from  fome  un- 
known change  in  the  brain  ;  preemptively,  and  indeed 
certainly  in  many  cafes,  from  rupture  of  blood -vcfle  Is,  or 
general  preflure  from  diftention  of  veflels.  To  the  firft  of 
thefe  cUfles  we  (hall  confine  ourfelvesj  the  fecond  is  of 
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ctuirfe  remedilefs  ;  and  the  third  clafs  will  he  treated  of  been  feelingly  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  White  in 

under  apoplexy,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  notice  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diforder  of  Death."   This  author  in- 

t his  place.  culcates  the  adoption  of  rcfufcitativc  meafiire  in  all  citci 

In  the  refufcitation  of  perfon*  drowned  or  bunged,  or  of  fudden  death.    We  fltould,  for  obvious  reafons,  no: 

rendered  iitfenfiblc  by  mephitic  vapouri,  the  firit  bbject  have  rrconrfe  to  it,  however,  in  any  but  doubtful  c.i(c>. 

wii:  be  to  place  the  fyfteni  in  that  (lute  of  temperature  Dr.  Uood  gives  ui  another  variety  of  Carus,  quite  bc- 

Dioit  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  func-  yond  the  reach  of  the  art  of  medicine, 

tion;  viz.  that  of  warmth.    The  fame  remark  is  applica-  S.  A.  electrica;  from  lightning,  or  fevere  ftroke  of 

bie  to  cafes  of  fufpention  of  life  from  cold.    It  is  to  be  electricity  i  limbs  flexible  ;  countenance  pale  ;  blood 

ftrittly  oblerved,  however,  that  the  rcftoration  of  heat  to  uncoagulable.    In  this  variety  the  fyllem  teems  to  b- 

the  body  he  not  fuddenly  effected  ;  for,  if  jl,mntatton  be  totally  exhaufted  of  its  irritable  and  contractile  power. 

(Ut'frofiortiauate  to  eicitabilily,  excitation  will  not  be  ma-  a.  Carus  ecftafis,  ecflacy:  total  fufpcnfion  of  intntal 

niteftcd,  confequently  the  increafe  of  temperature  fhould  power  and  voluntary  motion;  puliation  and  breathing 

in  all  cafes  beat  firft  very  fmall,  and  gradually  augmented,  continuing;  mufcles  rigid;  body  erect  and  inflexible. 

With  refpect  to  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  increafe  of  Said  ro  be  produced  by  profound  contemplation  or  at. 

beat  is  to  go  on,  thii  mull  vary  according  to  circumftances.  tention  of  mind,  or  overwhelming  paflion  ;  in  which  cafe 

We  may  go  on  much  quicker  when  fufpended  anima-  it  it  reverie  with  a  fpaftic  diathefis.    Dr.  Cullen  regards 

tion  arifes  from  hanging,  drowning,  or  breathing  foul  it  as  a  modification  of  apoplexy. 

air,  than  when  the  body  has  been  frozen.    We  alio  be-  3.  Carus  catalepfia,  trance:  total  fufpenfion  of  men- 
gin  with  a  higher  temperature  at  once  ;  for,  in  the  latter  tal  power  and  voluntary  motion  ;  pulfation  and  breath- 
cade,  the  friction  of  the  body  witb  water,  or  even  (now,  ing continuing;  mufcles  flexible;  body  yielding  to  and  > 
mult  be  the  prelude  to  higher  degree*  of  temperature,  retaining  any  given  pofition. 

while  in  the  former  we  may  at  once  put  the  patient  into  In  this  fjiccici  the  countenance  is  faid  to  be  florid,  and 

a  warm  bed,  or  irnnierie  him  in  warm  grains  or  water,  or  the  eyes  open,  and  apparently  fixed  intently  upon  an 

whatever  may  be  at  hand.  object,  but  without  vifion.    It  is  a  difeafe  of  rare  occur- 

A  flexible  pipe  beinjj  introduced  through  the  pharynx  rence  ;  and  varies  in  its  duration  from  a  few  hours,  or 
into  the  (lomach,  a  little  warm  wine  and  water,  with  a  even  minutes,  to  two  or  three  days.  It  returns  fame- 
very  minute  dofe  of  ammonia,  may  be  injected  ;  fome  tiroes  at  ftatcd  periods.  Forty  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
ad  vile  alfo  injection  per  ano.  While  this  is  doing,  the  have  been  given  without  effect.  (Behrends,  in  Baldin- 
lungs  are  to  be  inflated  :  this  is  beft  done  by  cutting  a  gen  N.  Magazin,  Band  ix.  p.  199.)  In  the  cafe  of  a 
hole  in  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  introducing  a  tube  Ichool-boy,  aged  eleven  years,  the  paroxyfms  recurred 
affixed  to  Hunter's  bellows;  or,  if  they  are  ijot  at  hand,  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  never  exceeded  three 
a  common  bellows  may  fuffice;  the  lungs  being  alter-  minutes  in  duration.  If  the  attack  commenced  while 
nately  filled  with  air,  and  then  exhaufted  of  it  by  pref-  walking,  the  fame  pace  was  maintained,  though  without 
hire  on  the  cheft.  Oxygen  may  be  nfefnlly  employed  the  direction  of  the  mind.  (Stearns,  Americ.  Med.  and 
when  procurable,  efpccially  in  cafes  of  A.  mephytica.  Phil.  Kegift.  v.  i.  viii.)  The  nolblogifls,  however,  men- 
If  a  ligh  beat  at  the  heart,  if  the  flighted  change  in  the  tion  a  variety,  in  which  the  powers  of  deglutition  and 
colour  of  the  fkin,  fhould  indicate  an  effort  on  the  part  digettion  continue,  the  food  being  thrufl  into  the  mouth, 
of  the  heart  to  refume  its  funaions,  a  little  blood  mould  It  has  been  found  to  be  produced  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
be  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  a  (hock  of  electricity  of  the  the  preceding  fpecies  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  is  perhaps  re- 
moft  infignificant  degree  pafJcd  through  this  or^an.  The  verie  with  a  (pallic  diathefis.  Culien  ranks  this  alfo  as 
force  of  the  electricity  may  gradually  be  increafed.  a  modification  of  apoplexy  ;  but,  like  the  preceding,  it 

The  above  rules  embrace  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  is  deflitute  of  flertorous  fleep.   The  exiftencc  of  cafa- 

refufcitation  of  life.    With  refpect  to  the  lime  at  which  lepfy  may  however  be  reafonably  doubted.   It  lias  been 

they  are  admiflible,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.    We  may  often  feigned  by  impofior*. 

reasonably  hope  for  fuccefs  when  the  patient  has  not  4.  Carus  Ictbargus,  lethargy  1  mental  and  corporeal 

been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  deprived  of  air.  torpitude,  with  deep  quiet  fleep.   The  term  is  applied 

Seldom  do  they  recover  after  twenty  minutes.    Yet  fo  by  the  Arabian  phyficians,  not  onlv  to  the  varieties  enu- 

many  afionifhing  cafes  of  refufcitation,  after  the  moll  ex-  nitrated  below,  but  to  comatofe  affections  generally, 

inordinary  laple  of  time,  are  on  record,  (e. g.  lixtecn  «.  L.  ab/blurus.-  without  intervals  of  fenfition,  wak- 

or  eighteen  hours,  three  days,  fifteen  days,  lee  Pan's  ing,  or  confeioufnefs. 

Medical  Dictionary,  p.  617.)  that  we  fhould  ufe  fome  8.  L.  cataphora,  fomnolency :  with  fhort  remiffiont  or 

meafures  even  in  any  cafe  within  the  bounds  of  pro-  intervals  of  imperfect  waking,  fenfarion,  and  fpeech. 

bable  refioratioo.    But,  after  twenty  minutes'  hanging,  y.  L.  vigil,  apparent  fleep  >  perfect  lethargy  of  body, 

or  three  or  four  hours  of  fubmeruon,  we  fhould  be  but  imperfect  lethargy  of  mind;  wandering  ideas,  and 

careful  not  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  fufferer's  relatives  belief  of  wakefulnefs  daring  fleep. 

merely  to  plunge  them  into  deeper  affliction,  by  com-  Each  of  thefe  varieties  is  found  as  a  fymptom  in  fevers 

mencingany  plans  of  refufcitation.  We  cannot  pals  over,  of  various  kinds;  concuffion  or  other  injuries  of  the 

on  this  fubject,  a  neglect  very  common  among practition-  brain  ;  and  repelled  gout,  or  other  fuppofed  humours  or 

crs  in  general;  viz.  the  defert  ion  of  perfon  s  fuddenly  falling  exan  therm, 

(apparently)  dead  in  a  fit.    It  is  ufual  to  open  a  vein  or  5.  Carus  apoplexia,  apoplexy:  mental  and  corporeal 

artery  ;  and,  if  no  blood  flow,  the  patient  is  given  up  for  torpitude,  with  flertorous  fleep.   Dr.  Good  notes  two 

loft.    This  practice,  defervedly  reprobated  by  the  higher  varieties. 

orders  of  the  profemon,  and  by  no  means  trufted  to  in  ».  A.  fanguinea,  fanguine  apoplexy ;  with  a  hard  full 

our  hofpitals,  chiefly  belongs  to  the  general  practitioner,  pulfe  and  flufhed  countenance. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  thefe  fudden  vifitations  are  of-  0.  A.  ferofa,  ferous  apoplexy  ;  with  a  feeble  pulfe  and 

ten  irremediably  fatal ;  but  neverthelefs  we  are  wrong  pale  countenance. 

in  fuppofing  them  to  be  always  fo.   Often  when  the  The  varieties  of  Dr.  Good  we  fha.ll  not  adopt.  The 

veins  do  not  bleed,  and  the  heart  remains  perfectly  qui-  recent  light  which  the  continental  phyficians  have 

efcent,  both  thefe  phenomena  will  appear  if  flimulating  thrown  on  the  fubject  of  apoplexy  by  their  directions, 

inflations  be  thrown  into  the  ftomacb  and  intestines,  and  and  the  experience  of  our  own  practical  authors,  unite 

a  fhock  of  electricity  patted  through  the  heart.    On  this  in  overturning  the  above  diftinction.   A  number  of  ar- 

account,  thefe  falutary  meafures,  as  well  as  inflating  the  rangements  have  been  made  from  the  few  facts  known, 

lungs,  fhould  never  be  neglected.  w  hich  will  as  inevitably  bedifcarded.    In  the  mean  time 

This  grofs  abandonment  of  our  fellow-creatures  has  we  may  remark,  that  the  dividing  a  difeafe  into  many 
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varieties  anfwertno  good  porpofe.  It  makes  the  patho- 
logical ftudent  expect  to  find  difeafes  exactly  to  corref- 
pond  with  the  varieties  laij  down  by  his  nofblogift,  while 
every  one  knows  that  will  never  be  the  cafe  ;  confequent- 
ly  it  Teems  better  to  us  to  defcribe  the  various  forms  of 
apoplexy  under  one  head,  when  the  ftudent  eafily  per- 
ceives their  connexion,  and  the  probability  of  his  meet- 
ing with  many  intermediate  forms. 

We  ufually  find  the  apoplectic  patient  in  a  ftate  in 
which,  as  Dr.  Cooke  accurately  fays,  "  the  animal  func- 
tions are  fufpended,  while  the  vital  and  natural  func- 
tions continue ;  refpiration  being  generally  laborious, 
and  frequently  attended  with  lienor."  According  to 
Serres,  the  ftertorous  refpiration  is  often  flowed  when  the 
pulfe  is  quickeft  ;  and  this  want  of  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  two  functions  of  circulation  and  refpiration 
this  author  confiders  to  be  a  pathognomonic  fign  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Although  the  attack  is  often  fudden,  yet,  where  pa- 
tients hive  paid  attention  to  their  own  fenfations,  there 
have  ufually  been  fome  of  the  following  premonitory 
lymptomt ;  as,  pain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  ver- 
tigo, difpofition  to  fomnolency,  numhnefs  of  the  limbs, 
or  fenfe  of  formication  j  dimnefs  of  light ;  flafltes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  with  fwelling  and  watering  of  thofe  or- 
gans ;  flushing  of  the  face;  turgidity  of  the  jugular 
veins;  trembling  and  faultering  of  the  voice)  failure  of 
the  memory  ;  deep  breathing,  ate.  After  more  or  left 
of  the  foregoing  premonitions,  the  attack  is  ufhered  in, 
according  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing forms. 

"In  the  firft  form,  the  patient  falls  down  fuddenly, 
deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion,  and  lies  like  a  perfon  in  a 
deep  fleep ;  his  face  generally  Auflied ;  his  breathing 
ftertorous;  his  pulfe  full,  and  not  frequent,  fometimes 
below  the  natural  ftandard ;  in  fome  cafes,  convulfions 
occur.  In  this  ftate  of  profound  ftupor,  the  patient  may 
die  after  various  intervals,  from  a  few  minutes  to  feveral 
days,  or  he  may  recover  perfectly  without  any  bad  con- 
fequences  of  the  attack  remaining,  or  be  may  recover 
with  paralyfis  of  one  fide.  This  paralyfis  may  difappear 
in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  fubfidc  very  gradually,  or  it  may 
be  permanent ;  other  functions,  as  the  fpeecb,  may  be  af- 
fected in  the  fame  manner;  and,  fometimes,  recovery 
from  the  apoplectic  ftate  is  accompanied  by  lofs  of  fight. 

"  The  fecond  form  of  the  difeafe  begins  with  a  fudden 
attack,  of  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  patient  becomes 
pate,  lick,  and  faint,  generally  vomits,  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  falls  down  in  a  ftate  refembling  Syn- 
cope; the  face  very  pale,  the  pulfe  very  fmal I.  This  it 
fometimes  accompanied  by  flight  convulfion.  In  other 
cafes,  he  does  not  fall  down,  the  fudden  attack  of  pain 
being  only  accompanied  by  flight  and  tranfient  lofs  of 
recollection.  In  both  cafes,  he  recovers  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes i  is  quite  fenfible,  and  able  to  walk  ;  continues  to 
complain  of  intenfe  head-ache  ;  after  a  confiderable  time, 
perhaps  fome  hours,  becomes  oppreffed,  forgetful,  and  in- 
coherent, and  thus  gradually  finks  into  coma,  from 
which  he  never  recovers.  In  fome  cafes,  paralyfis  of 
one  fide  occurs ;  but  in  others,  and  I  think  the  greater 
proportion  of  this  clafs,  there  is  no  paralyfis. 

"In  the  third  form,  the  patient  is  fuddenly  deprived 
of  the  power  of  one  fide  of  the  body,  and  of  fpcech,  with- 
out ftupor ;  or,  if  the  firft  attack  is  accompanied  by  a 
degree  of  ftupor,  this  foon  goes  off;  he  appears  fenfible 
of  his  fituation.  and  endeavours  to  exprefs  his  feelings  by 
figns.  In  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  form  of  the  difeafe, 
great  variety  occurs ;  in  fome  cafes,  it  partes  gradually 
into  apoplexy,  perhaps  after  a  few  hours;  in  others, 
under  the  proper  treatment,  the  patient  recover*  per- 
fectly in  a  few  days.  In  many  cafes,  the  recovery  is 
gradual,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  feveral  weeks  or 
months  that  the  complaint  is  removed.  In  another  va- 
riety, the  patient  recovers  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
indiftinctly,  and  to  walk,  dragging  hit  leg  by  the  raott 
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painful  effort,  and  after  this  makes  na  further  improve- 
ment. He  may  continue  in  this  ftate  for  years,  and  die 
of  fome  other  difeafe,  or  he  may  be  cut  oft  by  a  frefh  at- 
tack. In  a  fifth  variety,  the  patient  neither  recovers  nor 
partes  into  apoplexy ;  he  is  confined  to  bed,  fpeechleff 
and  paralytic,  but  in  poffeflion  of  his  other  faculties,  and 
dies  gradually  exbaufted,  without  apoplexy,  feveral  weeks 
or  months  after  the  attack."  Thefe  two  laft  varieties 
belong  to  palfy,  properly  Speaking. 

In  the  feverer  degree*  of  this  difeafe,  the  function  of 
refpiration  is  generally  much  embarraffed  ;  flow  and  la- 
borious at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxyfm;  frequent, 
weak,  and  irregular,  towards  the  fatal  termination. 
Stertor,  though  not  always,  is  very  commonly  prefent ; 
and  fome  of  our  ablcft  phySicians  meafure  the  violence 
and  danger  of  the  difeafe  by  the  degree  of  the  ftertor. 
This  laft  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  frothy  fa- 
liva,  or  foam,  excreted  from  the  mouth,  and  fometimes 
blown  away  from  the  lips  with  confiderable  force.  la 
refpect  to  the  pulfe,  it  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Cooke,  that  it 
is  "at  firft  regular,  ftrong,  full,  ana  flow,  beating  from 
fifty-five  to  Tixty.five  times  in  a  minute ;  but,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  becomes  weaker,  and  more  frequent; 
and,  in  the  end,  irregular  or  intermitting."  Dr.  Gre- 
gory,in  his  Lectures,  obferves,  that  "it  is  a  fatal  fign  when 
the  pulfe  is  firft  fmall,  and  afterwards  becomes  very  full." 
When  apoplexy  terminates  fatally,  as  the  difeafe  proceeds, 
the  abolition  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  fecms  to  be- 
come more  complete  ;  the  refpiration  and  pulfe  more 
weak  and  irregular;  cold  clammy  fweats  affect  the  face 
and  whole  body;  the  features  fhrink,  and  convulfion* 
"fupervene,  which  terminate  in  death. 

The  predifpolingcaufesare,  age,  (few  patients  Suffering 
apoplexy  before  the  age  of  40,)  cold  and  moifture, 
plethora,  and  intenfe  thinking.  Any  circumftance  in- 
deed which  fills  the  blood- veflels  inordinately,  prevent* 
their  due  aaivity  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  body, 
or  caufe*  extraordinary  action  in  the  brain,  maypredif- 
pofe  to  or  actually  caufe  apoplexy.  We  fhould  alfo  men- 
tion, among  the  caufesof  apoplexy,  difeafe  of  the  heart, 
whether  this  arife  from  exceffive  action  of  this  organ  gene- 
rally or  from  disproportionate  action  of  one  of  its  cavities. 
The  connexion  between  cardiac  and  apoplectic  difeafe, 
which  has  recently  been  much  dwelt  on  by  the  French, 
it  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  pathology  of 
apoplexy  ufually  laid  down,  is  that  it  arifes  from  concuf- 
fion  of  the  brain,  its  fatality  being  caufed  by  acoagulum 
of  blood  or  an  effufion  of  Serum,  forming  the  comprefling 
body.  Many  diflections,  however,  difcovered  no  kind  of 
lefion  of  the  above-mentioned  fort ;  and  M.  Serres,  in  hi* 
experiments  on  animals,  found  that  comprcl&on  did  not 

Croduce  apoplexy ;  and  in  his  directions  of  the  human 
ody,  he  fometimes  found  coagula  of  blood  in  the  brain 
without  the  antecedence  of  this  difeafe.  Hence  it  be- 
came allowable  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  eftablifhed 
doctrine.  M.  Serres,  from  numerous  directions,  infers, 
that  apoplexy,  in  all  .inflances  except  thofe  attended  with 
paralyfis,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
hence  he  calls  it  meningeal  auopUry.  That  the  inflamed, 
and  confequently  thickened,  and  generally  eftufing,  ftate 
of  the  membrane  may  produce  apoplexy  by  its  uniform 
and  extenfive  preflure  over  the  Surface  of  the  cranium, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  may  reafonably  be  queftioned 
whether  apoplexy  is  membranous  inflammation,  when 
we  conGder  the  extreme  pain  ufually  attendant  on  that 
fort  of  difeafe ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  appearance*  repre- 
sented by  M.  Serres  are  corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of 
other  authors.  It  fbould  be  recollected  alfo,  that  we  are 
not  obliged  to  admit,  that,  becaufe  preflure  from  a  clot 
of  blood  does  not  produce  apoplexy,  (a*  ftated  in  the 
experiments  and  diflections  of  M.  Serres,)  therefore  pref- 
lure is  not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  For  the  detention  of 
the  blood-vefl'el*  muft  induce  a  very  great  preflure,  and 
one  which  i*  uniformly  exerted  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain.   Of  courfe,  when  we  confider  the 

comjuft 
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compact  and  unyielding  Structure  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
incomprcSfibility  of  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  we  (hall  per- 
ceive, that  a  very  flight  increafe  in  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  muft  exercife  a  powerful  prefTure  on  Tome  part  or 
other;  and  it  Teems  to  us,  that  this  part  will  be  tbcextrcme 
termination*  of  the  arterial branchtt,  Thefe  terminations, 
having.!  ftrong  tendency  todiminifh  theircaliberin  a  ratio 
increafing  with  the  diminution  of  their  Aze,  naturally 
exert  this  power  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  larger 
arteries,  which  poffefs  not  only  lefs  of  this  power,  but 
•re  fo  much  nearer  the  heart  as  to  fuffer  in  a  greater  de- 
gree from  its  impulfes :  confequently  they  will  be  emp- 
tied by  the  prefTure  of  the  larger  arteries  to  a  degree  that 
will  counterbalance  all  vis  a  tergo  ;  fo  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  brain  will  be  kept  up  folely  by  the  middle- 
fixed  arteries  and  veins.  That  this  is  the  cafe  does  not 
admit  of  direct  proof;  vet  it  is  fupported  by  ftrong  infe- 
rences, for  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  brain  cannot  be 
diminished  in  its  volume  by  prefTure,  except  by  the  emp- 
tinefs  of  its  veffels.  It  is  alfo  allowed,  that  J  he  pulia- 
tion»  of  the  arteries  going  to  the  bead  manifest  vigour 
and  fulnefs ;  and  it  it  alio  pretty  generally  believed,  that 
tbe  blood  comes  back  freely  enough  through  the  jugulars  j 
and  hence  we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  capillary  fyftem,  and  that  only,  is  emptied  of  its  blood 
in  apoplexy. 

This  hypothecs  explains  the  phenomena  of  apoplexy 
in  a  very  clear  manner.  It  explains  the  lofs  of  confeiouf- 
nefs  that  attends  this  difeafe;  a  phenomenon  always  de- 
pending on  want  of  due  Supply  to  the  arterial  termina- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  as  we  fee  in  fyncope  from  bleed- 
ing. It  explains  how  apoplexy  is  cured  by  venefection, 
which,  by  rcilraining  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  ple- 
thora, diminishes  the  prefTure.  It  Shows  how,  when  effu- 
sion of  blood  takes  place,  and  paralyfis  comes  on,  there 
is  Tome  amelioration  of  the  apoplectic  Symptoms;  i.e. 
becaufe  the  gentral  prefTure  is  removed,  and  one  merely 
local  remains  |  confequently  affecting  only  particular 
nerves  and  their  dependant  functions.  That  there  are 
exceptions  tothetaft  fait  only  Shows,  that  the  effuSion  of 
blood  may  not  always  be  followed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries;  a  faft  not  more  furprifing  than  that  emptied 
arteries  do  not  always  contract  on  their  contents,  as  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  happens  in  phlogoSis  unrestrained 
by  bleeding. 

The  appearances  on  direction  are  various.  M.  Serres 
dates,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  in  all  Simple  apoplexies 
(i.  e.  unaccompanied  by  paralyfis)  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  are  alone  affected.  The  difeafe  of  membranes  is 
sometimes  attended  with  effufion,  which  is  Serous,  San- 
guineous, or  fero-fanguineous.  Sometimes  it  confills 
only  of  rednefs,  distention  of  the  veSTels,  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter, Shrinking  of  the  dura  mater,  and  opacity,  fometimes 
accompanied  with  whitish  granulations,  of  the  tunica 
arachnoides.  Molt  authors  State,  that  the  blood-veSfcIs 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  arc  always  found  much  dif- 
tended.  It  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  that  fmgui- 
neous  extravafation  from  rupture  of  the  veffels  is  ufually 
met  with ;  tbe  corpus  Striatum  and  tbe  thalamus  nervorum 
opticorum  teing  the  prccife  Tituations  of  this  lefion. 

When  apoplexy  terminates  by  paralyfis,  and  the  latter 
in  convalescence,  the  changes  which  the  difeafed  Structure 
undergoes  are  very  numerous.  In  the  firSt  place,  the 
apoplexy  terminate*  in  paralyfis,  in  confequence  of  the 
rupture  of  an  artery  or  vein,  which  renders  the  prefTure, 
before  general,  merely  local ;  and  confequently,  when 
death  does  not  fpeedily  follow,  allows  the  cerebrum  to 
refume  its  functions  in  fome  part.  The  extravafated 
blood  after  a  time  becomes  furrounded  with  a  cavernous 
pouch,  fome  what  like  an  aneurifmal  fac,  and  which  fre- 
quently opens  by  a  rent  into  the  ventricles, or  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cerebrum.  The  parietes  of  this  cavern  it 
very  foft,  tinged  Strongly  by  the  blood,  about  a  line  or 
two  in  thicknefi,  unequal,  anfractuous,  and  evidently 


lacerated  on  its  internal  furface,  and  prefenting  flaky  fila- 
ments when  agitated  in  water.  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
layer  of  cerebral  fubftance,  about  three  lines  in  thicknefs, 
of  ajjate  yellow  colour,  and  the  confidence  of  thick  cream, 
Scarcely  mifcible  with  water:  this  layer  becomes  gradually 
blended  with,  and  loft  in,  the  furrounding  healthy  brain. 

Promthis  cy(t,  abforption  of  theeffufed  blood  gradually 
takes  place;  orat  lead  the  brain  graduallyaccommodatesit- 
felf  to  the  impreSfing  body.  "  After  the  abforption  of  the 
blood,  (fays  M.  Rochotix,)  the  parietes  of  the  cavern,  or 
pouch,  above  defcribed,  approximate,  and  in  Some  mea- 
sure cicatrize,  by  the  intervention  of  a  cellular  and  vaf- 
cular  connexion,  forming  various  areolae,  between  which 
is  found  a  reddifh  ichorous  fluid,  more  or  lefs  abundant, 
and  fometimes  glutinous.  Thefe  parietes  are  much 
denfer  than  the  reft  of  the  brain,  about  a  line  or  two  in 
thicknefs,  and  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour.  I  affirm 
that  thefe  cavern*  are  constantly  found  after  apoplexy 
terminating  in  paralyfis;  and  their  number  always  cor- 
responds with  the  number  of  attacks."  This  lalt  remark 
of  Rochoux's  agrees  with  tint  long  Since  made  by  our 
illustrious  countryman  Hunter.  See  Hunter  on  the 
Blood,  p.  a  1 3. 

Tbe  treatment  of  apoplexy  varies  as  it  is  accompanied 
with  Symptoms  of  paralyfis  or  as  thefe  are  wanting.  In 
the  Sirlt  attack  of  the  difeafe,  however,  the  treatment  is 
the  fame  in  each  variety.  The  object  is  to  deplete  the 
cerebral  veffels.  For  this  purpofe_  the  jugular  vein 
Should  be  opened,  the  patient  fixed  in  an  erect  pofture, 
and  blood  drawn  until  fome  return  of  Senfation  is  mani- 
fested. Frequently,  however,  this  relief  is  expected  in 
vain.  Seeing  the  difficulty,  therefore,  of  removing  apo- 
plexy, when  once  formed,  it  Should  be  the  care  of  the 
practitioner  to  notice  its  premonitory  Symptoms  with  pe- 
culiar attention.  The  occurrence  of  vilual  deception, 
the  molt  trifling  aberration  of  the  cerebral  functions,  if 
attended  with  Sanguineous  fulnefs,  or  if  occurring  in 
patients  predifpofed  to  apoplexy  from  age  or  formation, 
will  warrant  us  in  taking  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  exhibiting  a  ftrong  draftic  purge.  The  tat- 
ter being  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  low  diet  en- 
joined, by  thefe  means  an  attack  of  this  formidable  ma- 
lady may  in  almoft  all  instances  be  warded  off. 

To  return  to  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  when  formed. 
Inftead  of  the  jugular  vein,  fome  practitioners  have 
Strongly  recommended  arteriotomy,  and  have  felefted 
the  temporal  artery  for  this  purpoSe.  It  does  not  feem 
of  much  confequence  whether  the  temporal  artery  or  the 
jugular  vein  be  opened,  provided  afufficient  quantity  of 
blood  be  drawn,  and  that  quickly.  The  fmallnefs  of  the 
temporal  artery,  however,  often  prevents  a  fuSficient  flow 
of  the  blood ;  and  no  fuch  objection  is  in  force  againft 
the  jugular  vein.  When  from  one  of  thefe  fources  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  drawn,  our  attention 
muft  be  directed  to  the  State  of  the  alimentary  canal.  If 
a  large  meal  has  been  taken  within  five  or  fix  hours  of 
the  attack,  or  if  tbe  patient  has  been  known  to  fuffer 
under  dyfpepfia  for  fome  time  previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  apoplexy,  a  full  dofe  of  ipecacuanha,  with  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water,  may  be  administered.  In  the 
nervous  apoplexy  defcribed  under  Dyfpepfia,  this  mea- 
fure  might  precede  or  fuperfede  blood-letting.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  diagnofis  between  nervous  and  fan- 
guineous  apoplexy  is  very  obfeure.  When  the  emetic 
has  operated,  aperient  clyiiers  are  to  be  given ;  and 
thefe  may  be  followed  by  draftic  purge*.  The  peculiar 
kinds  it  is  Scarcely  worth  while  to  Specify,  as  they  are 
fu (ficient ly  known.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the 
oil  of  croton,  from  its  intenfe  and  fudden  aflion,  pro- 
mifes  much  benefit  in  apoplexies.  If  under  thefe  cir- 
cumstances the  difeafe  in  fome  meafure  goc*  off,  resto- 
ring conScioufneft  and  feeling  to  tbe  patient,  it  will  be 
right  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fit  by  counter-ir- 
ritating distant  parti  j  at  bliftering  the  legs,  giving  draf- 
tic 
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tic  purges,  and  exciting  tbe  kidneys  by  turpenti  c  or 
(mall  dofes  of  tindtura  lynx.  As  to  the  time  it  may  be 
right  to  pcrfeverc  in  thefe  mc.ifurcs,  or  in  bleeding,  when 
little  apparent  amendment  is  produced,  no  general  rule 
can  be  given.  The  termination  of  apoplexy  u  generally 
rapid  :  but,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  exceptions  occur 
luiiiciently  often  tojuilify  the  adoption  of  every  meafure 
till  the  latelt  period.  When  the  difeafe  terminate*  in 
paralyfn,  it  will  be  iieceflary  to  bear  in  mind  the  manner 
in  which  n  cure  is  effected.  Bat  we  (hall  not  enlarge  on 
this  fubjeci,  becaufc  it  has  received  full  confederation  in 
another  p.m  of  this  work.  See  Palsy,  vol.  xviii.  It 
yiay  lie  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  wc  Should  keep 
up  a  hrlfk  action  of  the  bowels,  and  take  every  means  to 
obviate  Sanguineous  fulnefs  and  gaftric  irritation,  as 
meafures  molt  likely  to  prorure  abfurption.  In  pally 
strictly  local,  or  in  cafes  of  fuch  old  (landing  that  we  have 
reafon  to  cbnfider  the  morbid  depofition  no  longer  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  that  the  paralylii  depends  on  in* 
crtnefs  of  nerves  from  mere  habit,  electricity  will  be  found 
ufeful. 

6.  Cams  paralyfit :  corporeal  torpitude,  and  mufcular 
immobility,  more  or  left  general  ;  without  Somnolency. 
Three  varieties. 

a.  P.  hemiplegia  ;  affecting,  and  confined  to,  one  fide 
of  the  body. 

£.  P.  panplegia  ;  affefting.and  confined  to,  tbe  lower 
half  of  the  body  on  both  fides. 

y.  P.  particularis  ;  affecting,  and  confined  to,  particu- 
lar limbs. 

Palfy  is  found  al fo,  under  one  of  thefe  varieties,  occa- 
sionally as  a  Symptom  in  fevers ;  exanthems  ;  colic,  and 
other  affections  of  the  intcttinal  canal  j  gout,  rheuma- 
tifni,  ftruma,  fiphilis,  trichoma;  difcafei  of  the  external 
organs  of  fenfc;  wounds,  and  other  external  injuries. 
We  do  not  find  that  we  have  any  thing  material  to  add 
to  what  has  been  ftaied  in  the  recent  article  Palsy,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  joi-j. 

Class  V.  CENETICA,  [from  ynnwai,  to  beget.] 

Diseases  of  tbe  Sexual  Function. 

Order!.  Cenotica,  [from  kim.'j-i;,  an  evacuation.] 
Affecting  the  Fluids.  Morbid  discharges  ;  or  excefs,  de- 
ficiency, or  irregularity,  of  Such  as  are  natural.  This 
order  contain,  five  genera. 

Genus  I.  Paramenia,  [from  «■»«»,  bad,  and  ^mr,  the 
menfes.]  Morbid  evacuation,  or  deficiency  of  thecata- 
inenial  (lux. 

Thecatarreni.il  flux  is  a  fecretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  uterus  and  fuperior  part  of  the 
vagina.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  mucus  fee  re  ted  in 
thefe  partf,  in  coagulating,  in  occurring  periodically  (for 
it  appears  in  health  only  once  a-montli),  and  in  its  pof- 
feffing  the  colour  of  blood.  Its  red  colour  is  however 
the  only  property  which  it  bas  in  common  with  blood, 
it  being  in  every  other  reSpect  totally  different  from  that 
fluid,  as  Hunter  has  very  clearly  (howi).  See  Hunter  on 
the  " 
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fore  remedies  acting  on  the  fecernents  of  the  uterus  will 
avail.    This  genus  contains  rive  Species,  befides  varie- 

In  this  complaint  the  ci- 


ties. 

i.  Paramenia  obflructionis.  In  this  complaint 
tamenial  fecretion  is  ohtruHtd  in  its  courfe  ;  Sometimes 
altogether,  fometimes  only  to  a  certain  degree.  From 
the  retention  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  blood, 
fymptoms  of  plethora  are  often  prefenti  and,  from  the 
flrong  fympathy  between  the  ftomach  and  uterus,  the 
former  organ  becomes  difordered,  and  draws  into  difor- 
der  the  reft  of  the  chylopoietic  viScera  i  confequently  the 
ufual  dyfpeptic  Symptoms  of  acid  and  rancid  eructation, 
load  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  coftivenefs,  low  Spirits, 
&c.  are  hardly  ever  entirely  abfent.  There  arc  two  va- 
rieties. 

Emanfio,  retention  of  the  menfes :  obstructed  oa 
their  acceffion,  or  firft  appearance.  Feet  and  ancles  ede- 
matous at  night  ;  eyes  and  face  in  the  morning ;  with 
other  chlorotic  fymptoms. 

(Sf.  Suppreffio,  fupprellion  of  the  menfes  i  obftrufted  ia 
their  regular  periods  of  recurrence.  Head-ache,  dyfp- 
ntea,  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

From  thefe  fymptoms  it  is  Sufficiently  obvious,  that 
fiiypreifum  of  the  metres  is  attended  with  ftronger  marks 
ol  plethora  than  ntrntmn  of  the  menfes,  while  in  the 
latter  difeafe  the  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  are  more  predomi- 
nant. 

Retention  of  the  menfes  arifes  from  an  inactive  ftate 
of  the  uterine  fecernents;  (excepting,  of  courfe,  cafes 
of  imperforate  hymen.)  This  inaction  may  be  the  refult 
of  an  infufficient  flow  of  blood  to  the  uterine  fyftem, 
or  from  a  debility  which  the  fecernents  in  general  always 
Suffer  when  thofc  of  the  fkin  and  alimentary  canal  are  de- 
bilitated. Some  have  faid  that  the  difeafe  arifes  "  from 
a  want  of  power  in  the  fyftem  to  propel  blood  into  the 
uterine  veflcls  with  a  force  Sufficient  to  open  their  extre- 
mities;" but  furely  this  pathology  is  overturned  by  the 
fact,  that  vigour  of  pulfe  is  Sometimes  met  with  in  reten- 
tion of  the  menfes.  We  mull  therefore  look  to  the  dis- 
ordered Hate  of  the  fecernents  Sor  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  while  fomc  women  begin  men- 
struation without  any  unpleafant  feelings,  others  fuffer 
much  pain  and  illncis  previous  to  theirscceffion.  More- 
over the  discharge  is  often  irregular,  both  in  quantity 
and  time  of  occurrence.  The  hrft  appearance  of  them 
is  generally  at  tbe  age  of  fifteen  ortixteen,  (bmetimcs  not 
tilleighteen  or  nineteen.  Thefe  facts  are  mentioned  in 
this  place  to  guard  againft  the  ufe  of  medicine  for  the 
relief  of  thefe  natural  irregularities,  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion,)  while  general  ill  feelings  are  abfent. 
They  do  not  of  courfe  arreft  the  adoption  of  remedial 
mcafures  when  unpleafant  fymptoms  anfein  confequeuce 
of  the  retention. 

The  treatment  of  the  firft  variety  is  Sufficiently  Simple. 
It  confilts  in  exciting  the  Secernent  Sy Item  generally,  and 
that  oS  the  uterus  in  particular.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
treatment  oS  dyfpepfia  tnuft  be  put  in  force.  The  ufual 
palliatives,  alkalies  and  opiates,  mud  correct  the  difeafed 


the  Blood,  p.  88.  In  warm  climates,  women  begin  and  .Secretion  of  the  ftomach  ;  flight  mercurials  mull  be  made 
leave  off  menflruating  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life  to  operate  on  the  liver;  the  bowels  mult  l.e  kept  in  a 
than  in  cold  ones.    The  quantum  of  catamenial  dif-    regular  and  healthful  ftate  by  means  of  laxatives  and 


charge,  allowing  for  great  Varieties  dependant  on  cli- 
mate and  conftitution,  may  be  fixed  at  a  mean  ratio  of 
five  or  eight  ounces,  and  the  time  of  its  flowing  at  from 
four  to  fix  days.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  intimate 
procefles  of  the  human  economy  by  which  this  monthly 
action  occurs  in  the  female;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
menltrual  flux  is  in  ordinary  cafes  neceffary  to  fit  the 
uterus  for  conception,  and  that  its  interruption  or  irre- 
gularity exerts  a  very  unpleafant  influence  over  many  of 
the  functions  of  tbe  body.  The  immediate  Situation  oS 
f'ar.uiienia  is  of  courfe,  as  before  stated,  the  uterus  and 
fuperior  part  of  the  vagina.  But  thele  parts  are  often 
affected  by  diilinet  maladies,  which  we  muft  remove  be- 


gula 

appropriate  diet;  and  exercife  muft  be  regularly  taken. 
After  this,  the  (kin  is  to  be  excited  by  means  of  the 
cold  bath,  followed  by  friction  to  produce  re  action  ;  and 
moderate  dofes  oS  (simulating  medicines,  as  gentian,  and 
more  particularly  Heel,  may  be  given.  The  indica- 
tions of  exciting  the  uterus  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
ufual  popular  means  of  the  warm  bath  applied  to  the 
feet  or  over  the  hips;  and  the  milder  laxatives  may 
give,  way  to  purges  Somewhat  drailic.  To  thele  mea- 
sures may  be  added,  in  obftinate  cafes,  mild  emmena- 
gogues,  as  the  mifturse  myrrhx  comp.  or  decoct,  aloes 
conf.  in  the  ufual  dofes.  The  addition  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  tincture  of  blillering-rly,  or  of  the 
,  black 
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black  hellebore,  to  each  dofe  of  the  above  mixture,  will 
aid  their  effect.  Emmen.igogues  may  be  done  without 
in  molt  cafes  (  and  they  are  of  little  ufe,  uoUfi  the  dyf- 
peptic  treatment  precedes  or  accompanies  their  admin  iS- 
t  ration. 

The  two  following  fpecies  of  mif-menftruation,  and 
the  treatment  of  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  we  (ball  diS- 
cul*  together,  becaufe,  at  we  mall  prefently  (how,  a  few 
Simple  principlei  will  better  accord  with  our  practical 
information  at  to  their  treatment,  than  any  artificial  de- 
tails drawn  from  external  appearance. 

*.  Paramenia  diflkili*.  laborious  menftruation  t  cata- 
menia  protruded  with  great  local  pain,  and  efpecially  in 
the  loins;  part  of  the  fluid  coagulable. 

3.  Paramenia  fuperflua,  exceflive  menftruation  :  cata- 
menia  exceflive,  and  accompanied  with  hemorrhage  from 
the  menftrual  veflels.   Two  varieties. 

m.  Crcbrai  exceflive  from  a  too  frequent  recurrence. 

fj.  Profufa,  prof  ufe  menftruation ;  (Iffut  of  blood,  Matth. 
ix.  so.)  Exceflive  from  too  large  a  flow  at  the  proper  pe- 
riods. 

Of  that  fpecies  of  mifmenftruation  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  more  frequent  return  of  the  complaint  than 
natural,  we  can  afford  no  fatisfsctory  pathology,  becaufe 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufe  which  brings  on  the 
catameoia  even  during  health,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  SuppoSed  to  know  thecaufe  of  its  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  improvement  of  the  general  health  will  be 
generally  attended  with  the  cure  of  this  malady.  As  to 
(uppreffed, painful,  and  profufe,  menftruation  ;  the  (iritis 
fomctimes,  and  the  two  lalt  frequently,  attended  with 
fymptoms  which  characterize  a  certain  degree  of  periodi- 
cal inflammation  in  the  parts  affeded.  This  is  peculi- 
arly the  cafe  in  thefe  coagulating  discharges  which  are 
met  with  in  painful  menftruation,  and  which  for  the  moft 
part  are  of  lymphatic  contraction,  and  accurately  coin- 
cide with  the  furface  from  which  they  are  exuded.  The 
latter  fact  is  not  however  perceived,  unleft  the  coagula 
are  placed  in  water,  where  they  gradually  difplay  a  pla- 
cental or  a  tubular  form,  evidently  corresponding  with 
fome  portion  of  the  uterus.  Again  ;  profufe  menftrua- 
tion is  fomctimes  attended  with  a  quick  and  full  pulfe, 
and  more  efpecially  when  an  actual  hemorrhage  takes 
place.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  de- 
plete the  fyftem  in  a  moderate  degree  t  in  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes,  by  leeching,  and  to  excite  the  relaxation  by 
a  warm  hip.bath  and  brifk  cathartics  i  in  painful  men- 
ftruation, it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  allowed  to  take  blood 
more  generally}  and,  in  addition  to  the  warm  bath,  &c. 
opiates  (ho'uld  be  given  in  fomewhat  ample  dofes.  When 
the  uterine  difcharge*  become  profufe,  the  very  nature  of 
the  complaint  itfelt  forbids  the  ufe  of  bleeding)  but  ne- 
verthelefs,  by  low  living  and  by  the  exhibition  of  digi- 
talis or  plumbi  fupcracctatis,  we  muft  in  fome  meafure 
imitate  the  practice  laid  down  with  reference  to  pblogofis 
of  the  raucous  membrane,  or  active  hemorrhage. 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  cafes,  the  profufe  and  the 
impeded  action  of  the  menuTuaring  organs  will  be  found 
connected  with  debility  of  the  uterine  fecernenti,  and  of 
the  body  generally  ;  and  will  require  a  Simulating  treat- 
ment. The  diet  muft  be  regulated  fo  as  to  enfure  gene- 
ral vigour  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  bowels  and  chy- 
lopoictic  vifcera  in  general  excited  to  fecretion.  At  the 
time  proper  for  the  menfes  to  come  on,  the  ufual  means 
of  warm  bathing  of  the  lower  extremities, emroenagogues, 
and,  laftly,  electricity  patted  through  the  womb,  will 
enfure  the  acccilion  o(  the  flux ;  while  narcotics  and  af- 
tringents,  as  opium  and  fulphuric  acid,  Sec.  with  reft, 
will  generally  be  fuccefsful  in  retraining  an  exceflive 
pcjfivf  difcharge. 

4.  Paramenia  erroris,  vicarious  menftruation  1  catame- 
nia transferred  to,  and  excreted  at,  remote  organs. 

Vicarious  menftruation  is  curable  only  by  Such  reme- 
dies as  excite  and  irritate  the  uterine  fecernents.  This 
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difeafe  offers  curions  examples  of  that  procefs  called 
metaftafu.    Dr.  Good  enumerates,  many  varieties;  viz. 

m.  Ex  oculis  fluens.  l)odoA±i  Obf.  cap.  xv.  BmtA. 
Aph. 

$.  Ex  naribus.  Parti,  xxv.  is.  Braffavoi.  Aph. 
xxxiii. 

v.  Ex  alveolo  dentis.  Rtmff<i  de  Horn,  primord.  c.  »8. 

9.  Ex  auribus.   Brejfcvol.  Aph.  xxv.  fed.  4. 

>.  Ex  mammarum  papillis.  Anal.  Cent.  ii.  cur",  at. 

f.  Ex  vomitu.  Hipo.  de  Morb.  Mul.  Arettti,  lib.  ii. 

ft.  Per  intcftina.    CSaltn.  in  Aph.  xxxv.  f.  v. 

0.  Ex  pod  ice.    Parti,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  is. 

t.  Per  urinara.    Braffuvol.  Apb.  xxx.  f.  v. 

x.  Ex  nmbilico.    Suotni  Florent.  Serm.  ii.  c.  S. 

*.  F.x  digito.   Mrrcat.  de  roulier  affect,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

ft,.  Ex  cute.  Holler,  comment.  667.  P-  87.  See  aJfo 
Cruikftiank  on  Abforb.  4.(0.  p.  5*-  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xiv. 
tai.    Richerand's  Elem.  de  Pbyuol.  Aph.  clxxi. 

5.  Paramenia  ceffationis  1  catamenial  flux  irregular  at 
the  term  of  its  natural  ceffation  ;  occafionally  accompa- 
nied with  fymptoms  of  dropfy,  glandular  tumours,  or 
fpurious  pregnancy. 

The  ceffation  of  the  menfes  is,  from  the  tsnufual  quan- 
tity of  fluids  thrown  into  the  general  circulation, often  at- 
tended with  a  variety  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations. 
Thefe  are  bed  obviated  by  occaiional  bleedings  and  pur- 
gatives. When  they  make  their  appearance,  counter- 
irritants,  as  fetons,  &c.  are  highly  ufeful.  On  this  ac- 
count we  are  directed  not  to  heal  ulcers  and  breakings- 
out  in  the  lower  limbs  at  this  period  of  life.  The  ute- 
rine difcharge  generally  ftopsat  about  the  forty-fifth  years 
but  it  has  fomctimes  continued  to  a  very  late  period  of 
life.  To  the  age  of  7 1  i  Holdrfrrund,  Enuhlungen,  n.  4. 
To  the  age  of  80  ;  Bourgeois,  Hebammenb.  part.  ii.  cap. 
6.  To  the  age  of  90  ;  Hagemdorm,  cent.  ii.  obf.  84.  See, 
for  various  cafes,  Pelargus,  Med.  Jarb.  iii.  347,  and  fol- 
lowing. 

Genus  II.  Le*torrh*a,  [from  Xtouat,  white,  and  (iv; 
to  flow.]  Fluor  albus,  or  whites.  Generic  characters — 
Mucous  difcharge  from  the  vagina,  commonly  without 
infection  $  difappearing  during  menftruation. 

The  difcharge*  from  the  female  organs  of  women  have 
been  for  the  moft  part  indiscriminately  treated  of  under 
the  term  white*.  The  impropriety  of  this  fwecpiog  deiig- 
nation  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  difeafe*  of  which  a 
difcharge  of  this  kind  may  be  a  Symptom.  The  common 
caufe*  of  discharges  from  the  vagina  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  mucous  phlogofcsin  general ;  viz.  cold  debilitating  the 
functions  of  the  (kin,  mechanical  irritation  (hence  the  oc- 
currence of  leucorrbcea  from  exceflive  copulation), difeafed 
fecretions  pou/ed  over  the  furface  of  the  vagina,  as  when 
the  uterus  is  difeafed,  or  diftant  irritation.  The  vagina 
is  alio  expofed  to  increafe  of  its  mucous  difcharge  trom 
relaxation  of  its  mufcular  coat ;  for  this,  of  courfe,  allows 
a  greater  afflux  of  blood  to  pa  ft  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  hence  more  copious  fecretion  follows.  The  difcharge 
has  in  fo  many  inftances  been  traced  to  this  laft  fource, 
that  moft  people  cooGder  white*  as  the  refult  of  weaknefs, 
and  pre fc rib*  Simulating  medicines  without  caution. 
It  Should  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  mucous  mem- 
branes are  liable  to  fimilar  kinds  of  difeafed  action  ;  and 
that  inflammation  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  moft  com- 
mon affection  they  are  Subject  to. 

The  diftinction  which  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  of 
the  different  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are  taken  from  the 
appearance  of  the  difcharge.  It  appears  that  a  transpa- 
rent or  a  white  mucous  difcharge  i*  the  refult  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vagina,  uterus, 
meatus  urinarium,or  bladder;  and  that  a  more  purulent 
discharge  has  its  origin  from  the  fame  Source  in  more 
violent  cafes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  purulent 
difcharge,  especially  when  mixed  with  blood,  a  Symptom 
of  the  corroding  or  the  carcinomatous  ulcer*  of  the  cer- 
4  O  vix 
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vix  uteri,  of  abfcefs  of  tbe  womb,  or  abfcefs  in  forae  part 
of  the  vagina.  Laftly  a  wottry  difcharge,  according  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  accompanies  the  cauliflower  excrefcence  of 
the  os  uteri,  hydatids  of  the  womb,-  and  the  oozing  ex- 
crefcence of  the  labia.   There  are  three  fpecies. 

t.  Leucorrhcea  communis,  fimple  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  Tagina,  is  charaeterifcd  by  a  dif- 
charge of  a  tranfparent  mucus  of  a  gelatinous  nature, 
which  does  not  render  water  turbid,  and  which,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  external  labia,  acquires  from  friction  with 
the  air  a  white  colour.  This  difcharge  may  be  pro- 
duced by  two  different  kinds  of  action  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  bear  a  clofe  analogy  to  two  difeafes  of 
a  fimilar  but  diftant  ftructure ;  viz.  acute  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  Thus  in  one  inftance  this  difcharge  is  caufed 
by  cold,  full  living,  and  idlenefs ;  attacks  rob u  It  and  above 
all  corpulent  perfons,  who  for  the  moll  part  roenftraate 
in  great  quantities  ;  is  attended  with  much  diforder  of 
the  hepatic  functions  ;  with  vertigo,  mufci- volitantes,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  undue  circulation  in  the  head,  and 
with  a  full  pulfe.  In  a  word,  all  the  fymptoms  of  ple- 
thora are  fufficienttv  manifeft.  The  treatment  is  in  this 
cafe  fufficiently  obvious.  It  confifts  in  removing  the  ge- 
neral plethora  by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  the  local 
fulnefs  by  leeches  orcupping.  The  bilious  diforder  is  to 
be  remedied  by  regular  dofes  of  calomel  (  the  bowels  kept 
open  by  briflc  laline,  but  not  draftic,  cathartics  ;  and  a 
low  diet  enjoined.  At  the  fame  time,  the  difcharge,  as 
it  is  a  confequence  of  plethora,  and  as  it  tends  to  cure 
more  violent  maladies,  as  haemorrhage  and  apoplexy  (to 
which  the  patients  under  confideration  are  very  liable), 
rnuft  not  be  fuddenly  retrained.  At  firft  indeed  the 
warm  bath  and  the  frequent  injection  of  warm  wafer 
into  the  vagina  will  be  proper,  not  only  to  cleanfe  the 
acrimonious  difcharge,  but  to  make  it  flow  more  freely  j 
and  it  will  not  be  till  fome  time  after  the  plethoric,  bili- 
ary, and  indeed  all  unpleafant  fymptoms  except  the  dif- 
charge, are  gone,  that  we  may  venture  to  order  an  aftrin- 
gent  application.  This  may  be  a  weak  folution  of  (id* 
pbateof  zinc,  or  of  fuper-acetateof  lead. 

But  the  other  form  of  the  complaint  which,  as  we  be- 
fore dated,  depends  on  the  relaxation  of  the  mufcular 
ftructure  of  the  vagina,  and  fo  connected  with  actual  de- 
bility, attacks  weak  and  dyfpeptic  patients,  thofe  who 
live  in  a  moift  atmofphere  (hence  its  frequency  in  Hol- 
land), thofe  who  keep  bad  hours,  inhabit  hot  rooms,  and 
lie  long  and  late  in  bed,  or  who  fuckle  their  children  for 
too  long  a  time.  Pallor,  and  a  yellowifh  exanguious  Hate 
of  the  ikin,  with  a  doughy  feel,  and  in  the  feet  and  legs 
flight  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  integuments,  mark  the 
patients  of  this  malady.  The  pulfe,  fmall  and  fometimes 
quick,  is  liable  to  acceleration  from  occalional  nervous 
palpitations.  Anorexia,  flatulence,  coftivenefs,  and  irre- 
gularity in  the  fecretion  of  bile,  pave  the  way  to  a  more 
or  lefs  marked  degree  of  heaic  fever,  which  eventually 
leads  tootherand  more  eventful  maladies. 

The  treatment  of  tbefe  fort  of  cafes  muft  of  courfe  be 
different  from  that  before  defcribed.  The  removal  to  a 
drier  atmofphere,  the  interdiction  of  hte  hours,  the  fub- 
Ititution  of  a  daily  nap  on  the  fofa  for  late  indulgence 
in  bed,  are  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  meafures.  Paf- 
five  exercife  muft  be  ufed  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  ma- 
lady »  and  active  mufcular  motion  muft  be  referved  for 
cafes  in  which  the  fyftem  has  recovered,  or  has  not  loft,  a 
certain  degree  of  vigour.  The  food  muft  be  at  firft  light, 
and  requiring  little  power  in  the  ftomacb  to  digeft  it;  as 
loups,  jellies,  &c.  but  thefe  muft  be  fucceeded  by  folid 
animal  food  before  the  vigour  of  conftitution  will  be 
quite  reftored.  The  bowels  muft  be  kept  open  by  mild 
laxatives  ;  the  liver,  if  inactive,  muft  be  operated  on  by  a 
few  grains  of  blue  pill  every  other  night.  Gentian  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  will  tend,  in  conjunction  with 
proper  diet  and  a  free  ftate  of  the  bowels,  to  excite  the 
powers  of  the  fyftem  in  a  very  falutary  manner.  As  foon 
M  feme  material  amendment  has  taken  place  in  the  gene- 
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ral  health,  and  not  till  then,  (hould  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  restraining  of  the  difcharge.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  gentian  and  ammonia  may  be  advantageously 
changed  for  the  exhibition  of  fome  preparation  of  iron, 
combined  with  an  alkali,  and  occafionally  with  myrrh. 

ol  i_l  fcvsi  t  h  \  n  ^  a  n^l  8  ft  ri  n  n  t  1  n  j  ^_  t  ions  &  y  Tio^r1  \]  c  u  e .  1  * 
For  the  latter,  folution  of  alum  or  fulphate  of  sine  are 
the  moft  proper,  their  ftrength  being,  at  in  other  cafes, 
gradually  increafed. 

a.  Leucorrhcea  nabothi,  labour-ftiow  >  (limy,  and  for 
the  moft  part  tinged  with  blood.  Secreted  by  tbe  glan- 
dule nabothi  firuate  on  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  j  and 
chiefly  on  the  beginning  of  labour. 

The  fame  parts  are  however  liable  to  another  difcharge, 
coming  at  a  different  time,  and  poflefling  characters  quite 
different  from  the  above  description.  In  forae  cafe*  of 
of  vaginal  difcharge,  the  fluid  teems  to  come  from  the 
fupenor  parts}  and  hence,  though  probably  mixed  with 
the  common  mucus  of  the  vagina  itfelf,  exhibits  charac- 
ters fomewhat  different.  It  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  calls  it  the  ttkite  mucous  difcMar/te,  aa  being  "  opake, 
of  a  perfect  white  colour,  and  refembling  in  confiftence  a 
mixture  of  ftarch  and  water  made  without  heat,  or  thin 
cream."  This  difcharge  is  eafily  wallied  from  the  finger 
after  an  examination  ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  diffuied 
through  water,  rendering  it  turbid.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of 
opinion,  that  "  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  glands  in  the  cer- 
vix of  the  uterus  probably  gives  rife  to  this  difcharge; 
at  leaft,  the  cafes  in  which  it  comes  away  are  thofe  in 
which  the  fymptoms  are  referred  to  this  parti  and,  "hen 
preffure  is  made  upon  the  cervix  uteri  under  fuch  circum- 
liances,  the  woman  complains  of  considerable  pain." 

It  feems  from  the  caufes  and  fymptoms  ofthefe  dif- 
eafe*, and  from  the  nature  of  the  curative  agents  found 
moft  ufeful  in  its  treatment,  that  the  above  morbid  ftate 
of  the  cervix  uteri  is  chronic  inflammation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  pathognomonic  fign,  tendernefs  of  the  os  ute- 
ri, this  of  courfe  is  only  known  by  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  vagina.  In  doing  this,  little  irritation  is  excited 
in  the  vagina  itfelf;  but,  as  foon  as  the  o*  uteri  is 
touched,  a  great  degree  of  uneafinef*  is  felt.  The  fame 
fenfation  is  alfo  felt  during  the  paflage  of  an  evacuation 
along  the  rectum.  The  cervix  uteri  feels  polifhed  and 
fmooth  ;  and  this  diftinguifliet  tbe  difeafe  from  carcico- 
ma,  in  which  karinrji  is  felt ;  and  from  ulceration,  in 
which  of  courfe  fome  breach  of  furface  is  felt.  In  this 
affection  few  fymptoms  are  prefent.  Tbe  patient  com- 
plains of  uneaGnefs  in  the  back,  and  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  which  gradually  becomes  actual  pain.  Riding, 
or  other  motion  tending  to  induce  preflure,  increafe  this 
pain  in  fome  degree ;  but  the  (training  required  to  evacu- 
ate indurated  faeces  renders  it  very  acute.  The  fame  at- 
tempt often  fqueeces  from  the  vagina  the  mucous  fecre- 
tion, which  is  always  accumulated  there  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  in  this  difeafe  i  and,  as  it  falls  down  on  the 
motion,  is  apt  to  lead  perfons  to  fufpect  that  fome  difeafe 
in  the  rectum  has  given  rife  to  the  difcharge.  A  certain 
degree  of  ftrangury  alfo  is  generally  prefent  \  and  fome- 
timet  cyftic  tumors  in  the  vagina  have  been  met  with, 
when  they  have  probably  been  caufed  by  the  fame  inflam- 
matory action  which  gives  rife  to  the  tendernefs  of  tbeos 
uteri.  The  prefence  of  a  mucous  difcharge,  the  abfence 
of  pain  when  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  preiTed  on,  and 
the  abfence  alfo  of  periodical  exacerbations  of  pain,  dif- 
tinguilh  this  difeafe  from  hyfteritis,  or  inflammation  of 
tbe  fubftance  of  the  womb. 

The  treatment  differs  little  from  that  laid  down  for  leu- 
corrhcea dependant  on  inflammatory  action.  Local  blood- 
letting, by  cupping  or  leeching  the  back  or  groins,  re- 
peated according  to  circumftances,  forms  the  ha  (is  of  the 
treatment ;  and,  where  fymptomatic  fever prefents  itfelf, 
veneleftion  is  proper,  though  feldom  neceflary.  The 
hip-bath  is  a  ufeful  remedy,  and  the  patient  may  fit  in  it 
twice  a-day,  at  the  temperature  of  90°.  Where  this  laft 
cannot  be  procured,  fomentations  to  the  back  or  abdo- 
j  men 
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men  are  Serviceable.  Tepid  water  thrown  into  the  va- 
gina, conAitutesa  direct  fomentation  to  the  part  affected. 
Mild  laxatives,  and,  at  bed-time)  five  grain t  of  Dover's 
powder,  and  three  of  camphor,  may  be  retorted  to  with 
art  van  tact.  If  ftrangury  be  conliderable  in  degree,  a 
large  dole  of  opium  will  be  neceffary,  Such  a*  60  or  80 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  fmaller  dofes  frequently  repeat- 
ed afterward*,  with  mucilaginous  drinks.  Whenever  the 
bladder  is  unequal  to  the  expulfion  of  its  contents,  the 
catheter  (hould  be  ufed  1  for  it  will  be  in  vain  to  truft  to 
diuretics.  Although  it  it  not  often  neceffary  to  keep 
thepatient  in  bed,  yet  the  horizontal  pofition  (hould  be 
pcrfifted  in  for  Tome  time,  and  all  new  caufes  of  irritation 
(efpecially  copulation)  avoided. 

Theyiext  appearance  to  be  noticed  in  vaginal  difcharges 
is  that  of  pus.  This  fluid  is  fometimes /rrrtea!  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  confe- 
rence of  inflammatory  action.  It  is  difhnguifhed  from 
the  fluid  which  flows  from  an  ulcer  or  abfeefs  by  this  cir- 
cumftance  ;  that  the  pus  poured  from  an  ulcerated  cavity 
in  the  uterus  is  frequently  mixed  with  blood,  while  that 
fecrtted  from  the  unaltered  membrane  during  the  inflam- 
matory procefs  is  rarely  difcoloured  by  the  Sanguineous 
fluid:  it  is  in  fact  a  muco-purulent  difcharge.  Now  the 
fymptoms  of  this  complaint  are,  generally  (peaking,  not 
very  different  from  thofc  which  attend  the  mucous  dif- 
charge which  inflammation  induces  in  the  parts  in  qtief- 
tion.  When  the  vagina  is  particularly  affected,  itching 
of  the  external  parts,  and  a  fen  fat  ion  of  burning,  exten- 
ded from  the  labia  "  up  the  body"  (as  it  is  expreffed  by 
patients),  are  experienced  j  and,  when  the  o>  uteri  is 
open,  little  difference  is  found  between  this  and  common 
phlogofes  of  its  lining,  except  perhaps  that  the  pain  in 
the  laft  is  more  violent.  Add  to  this,  that  in  all  cafes 
of  purulent  difcharge,  even  when  this  is  in  fmall  Quan- 
tity, hectic  fever  and  weaknefs  and  emaciation  are  fcldom 
a  01  cot. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  (truflure  of 
the  vagina  and  of  the  uterus  renders  them  liable  to  fome 
peculiar  fymptoms  from  the  difeafe  in  queftion.  Thus 
the  cellular  fubftsnce  of  the  vagina,  being  much  furnifhed 
with  veffels,  and  liable  to  many  Sources  of  irritation,  is 
liable  alfo  to  have  abfeeffes  formed,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  fo  much  difeafed  as  to  produce  pu*. 
Thefe  abfeeffes  are  of  courfe  only  to  be  detected  by  ma- 
nual examination  ;  and  to  be  treated  by  the  practice 
ufoally  followed  in  other  abfeeffes.  It  is  firft  difcovered 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  by  a  fudden  breaking  of  fome 
internal  part,  followed  by  a  copious  difcharge. 

When  pus  is  fecreted  in  the  womb,  and  the  os  uteri, 
from  its  clofure  by  means  of  coagulable  lymph  or  from 
the  firmnefa  of  its  contraction,  denies  an  exit  to  this 
fluid,  a  peculiarfet  of  fymptoms  arife.  Theuterui  fwells 
in  a  rapid  manner;  fo  rapidly  indeed,  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  pregnancy,  if  the  tendernefs  of  the  belly,  the 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  the  general  difeafe  of  the  patient, 
and  the  occafional  pafling  of  menftrual  mixed  with  puru- 
lent difcharge,  did  not  forbid  fuch  a  fiippoiition.  Some- 
time* theo*  uteri  opens  in  confequenceof  the  diftending 
form  of  the  enclofed  fluid  ;  but  on  fome  occafions  this  has 
been  here  fo  far  from  taking  place,  that  the  pus  has  only 
found  exit  by  an  ulcerated  paffage  through  the  stricture 
of  the  difeafed  organ  into  the  rectum,  ft  is  fcarcely  ne- 
(.eflary  to  add,  that  the  ufual  means  of  moderating  vaS- 
ctilar  action,  Toothing  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  part 
by  fomentations,  and  of  the  fyftem  by  narcotics,  and  in- 
ducing an  healthy  (late  of  blood  by  proper  diet  and  me- 
dicine |  are  required  in  this  difeafe  to  be  conducted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  abfeefs,  or  in  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes. 

3.  Leucorrheea  fenefcentium :  thin,  acrid,  frequently 
excoriating  and  fetid. 

Under  this  term  we  (hail  include  tbofe  diSeafes  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Clarke's  arrangement,  are  attended  with 
t  difcharge.   In  doing  this,  we  fear  we  pay  too 


little  reSpect  to  the  nofc-Iogical  arrangement  of  Dr.  Good ; 
but  the  faft  is,  that  we  find  no  evidence  of  this  kind  of 
difcharge  as  an  idiopathic  difeafe  t  and  moreover,  we  do 
not  find  that  all  the  difeafes  of  which  it  is  a  fymptom  are 
fpecified  in  our  fyftem.  To  leave  them  out  on  this  ac- 
count would  be  unpardonable. 

1.  A  difcharge  refembling  clear  water,  containing  very 
little  or  no  glutinous  matter,  refults  from  cauliflower  ex- 
crefcence  of  the  os  uteri,  hydatids  of  the  uterus,  or 
oozing  excrefcence  of  the  labia. 

The  cauliflower  excrefcence  is  fo  named  from  its  Un- 
king rcfemblance  to  the  upper  furface  of  a  cauliflower, 
or  a  head  of  brocoli.  The  furface  is  granulated,  and  con- 
lifts  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  projections,  which  may 
be  picked  off  from  the  furface,  as  the  granules  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  vegetable.  The  firronefs  of  the  tumour 
agrees  alfo  with  that  of  the  plant  t  here  the  granules  will 
be  large  and  irregular,  there  fmall  and  equal.  Prom  a 
very  fine  membrane  fpread  over  the  furface  of  this  tu- 
mour is  poured  out  the  aqueous  fecretion.  As  the  tu- 
mour occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  it  is  con- 
cealed from  view  ;  but  in  fome  cafes,  where  it  attained 
a  confiderabte  Size,  Mr.  Clarke  had  fee.t  it,  and  affertt 
that  it  had  a  bright  flelh  colour.  It  pours  out  arterial - 
looking  blood  very  plentifully,  if  Injured  during  examina- 
tion, and  fometimes  fponraneoufly  in  plethoric  habits. 
This  excrefcence  has  little  or  no  fenfibility ;  can  never  be 
traced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  is  fometimes  rapid 
in  its  growth,  but  much  influenced  by  the  contractile 
power  of  the  vagina,  being  more  rapidly  developed  in 
married  women  who  have  borne  children  than  in  Angle 
women.  It  is  highly  vafcular,  and  is  of  a  ftructure  ana- 
logous to  the  placenta. 

A  perception  of  moifture,  and  then  gradually  an  incon- 
venient difcharge,  are  the  firft  fymptoms.  The  difcharge 
increafes;  but,  Iwing  unattended  by  pain  or  factor,  the 
complaint  is  neglected,  until  a  tinge  of  blood  is  per- 
ceived, or  the  colour  of  the  check  begins  to  change, 
with  a  correfponding  lofs  of  flrengtb.  Then  the  alarm 
is  taken.  A  difcharge  of  blood  almoft  always  fucceeds 
fexual  intercourse  (  the  digeftion  begins  to  be  impaired  ; 
hyjterical  fymptoms  are  produced,  and  all  that  holt  of  in- 
explicable phenomena  consequent  on  derangement  of  the 
chylopoietic  vifcera,  increasing  the  patient's  ftock  of  bo- 
dily and  mental  miSery.  Increafc  of  debility  is  accom- 
panied with  decreaSe  of  abforption,  and,  of  courfe,  with 
depofitions  of  fluid  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  pro- 
ducing oedema  of  the  feet  at  night,  and  puffinefs  of  the 
face  and  eyelids  in  the  morning.  On  this  account,  hy- 
drothorax  may  deftroy  the  patient  long  before  (he  would 
have  been  cxhauftcd  by  the  difeafe  itfelf.  An  alarming 
hemorrhage  fometimes  induces  a  fatal  fyncope.  No 
great  degree  of  emaciation,  in  general,  attends  the  com- 
plaint. On  the  contrary,  in  Several  directions,  a  layer 
of  fat,  of  considerable  thicknefs,  has  been  found  cover- 
ing the  abdominal  mufcles.  This  fat  (late  of  the  Subject 
of  fuch  an  excrefcence,  forms  a  remarkable  contraft  to 
the  extreme  emaciation  which  attends  carcinomatous  tn- 
Tbe  feel  of  this  tumour  by  the  finger  diftin- 
it  from  the  hardened  cervix  uteri  of  the  incipient 
ma,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  furface  met  with 
in  the  ulcerated  ftate  of  the  fame  organ.  The  difcharge 
alfo  differs  ;  yet,  aa  in  this  complaint  a  discharge  is  pre- 
sent, as  now  and  then  it  is  foetid,  as  a  tumour  is  found 
upon  examination,  and  as  the  difeafe  baa  always,  Sooner 
or  later,  a  fatal  tendency,  it  has  been  too  frequently  con- 
founded with  carcinoma.  The  prognostic,  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate ettnt,  it  is  true,  muft  be  nearly  the  Same  j  but  there 
is  reaSon  to  believe  that  the  Gze  of  the  tumour  may  be 
dtminilhtd  by  judicious  management,  particularly  by  di- 
minilhing  the  action  and  fulnefs  of  the  blood-veflels  of 
the  neighbouring  parts.  At  all  events,  enlargement  of 
the  tumour  will  be  greatly  retarded. 

With  this  view,  local  blood-letting  from  the  region  of 
the  Sacrum  and  hips  is  a  mod  valuable  remedy.  The 
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quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  mud  be  regulated  by 
the  fir-eand  degree  of  refinance  in  the  tumour,  and  by 
the  quantify  of watery  difcharge  (always  a  meafure  of  the 
extent  of  difeafe),  regard  being  paid  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient.  At  the  fame  time  it  rnuft  be  recollected, 
that  if,  by  the  loft  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  by 
cupping,  the  quantity  of  the  watery  difcharge  can  be  di- 
minished from  four  ounces  to  two  ounces  daily,  the  pa- 
tient will,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  poflefs  more  power 
than  if  (lie  had  loft  four  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  watery  difcharge  had  been  diminished 
to  three  ounces  daily. 

Local  bleeding,  however,  when  intemperately  em- 
ployed, may  haflen  the  patient's  diflblution.  It  mould 
not  be  prefcribed  when  much  oedema  of  the  feet  is  pre- 
sent, nor  during  the  prevatence  of  much  debility  ;  in 
faft,  it  (hould  not,  at  any  time,  be  carried  farther  than 
juft  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  as  there  are  many 
other  auxiliary  arts  in  referve.  If  the  patient  (hould  be 
a  flrong  woman,  and  if  the  difeafe  has  not  been  of  long 
duration,  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
taken  awayi  if  (he  (hould  pofTefs  lefs  ftrength  of  confti- 
tution,  it  may  I  *  fufficient  to  order  the  removal  of  fix  or 
eight  ounces  only  j  and  to  repeat  this  once  in  three  weeks 
pt  a  month.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  pudendum 
is  alfo  fcrviceable.  All  general  and  local  ftiinuli  are  of 
courfe  to  be  avoided  \  the  diet  to  be  of  the  mildeft  kind, 
as  puddings,  white  fifli,  and  vegetables.  Wine  and  fex- 
ual  connexion  to  be  entirely  profcribed.  The  bowels 
(hould  be  fo  managed,  that  one  eafy  motion  be  daily  pro- 
cured ;  all  draining  efforts  in  evacuating  the  rectum, 
being  as  injurious  in  this  as  in  other  uterine  complaints. 
The  fulphate  of  magnefia  in  infufion  of  rofes  will  be 
found  a  mild  laxative. 

The  enlargement  of  the  tumour  may  be  greatly  dimi- 
siilhed,  and  the  difcharge  confcqqently  leflened,  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  outftde  of  the  pelvis,  and  by 
the  injection  of  cold  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 
Cold  water  may  be  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration, to  the  pubis,  and  to  the  loins,  by  means  of  a 
fponge  •,  and  this  may  be  done,  not  once  or  twice  only 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  feveral  times  :  by  keeping 
the  parts  in  this  way  conlbntly  chilled,  the  blood-vef- 
fels  will  be  contracted,  and  the  advantages  refutting 
from  fuch  a  mode  of  treatment  will  foon  be  made  evident, 
in  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional  health.  The 
recumbent  pofture  ought  to  be  infilled  upon ;  and,  in 
injecting  fluids,  care  (hould  be  taken  that  tbe  fyringe 
does  not  touch  the  excrefcence,  otherwife  blood  will 
flow.  A  cylindrical  fyringe,  tbe  diameter  of  which 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  extremity  being 
rounded  off,  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  $  and  tbe  pa- 
tient (hould  be  cautioned  not  to  introduce  it  farther  than 
an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half. 

In  that  aggravated  form  of  the  difeafe.  where  the  tu- 
mour nearly  protrudes,  the  patient  (hould  lie  down  upon 
the  bed  with  her  hips  raifed,  and  a  (mall  quantity  of  the 
astringent  fluid  (hould  be  poured  in  between  the  labia, 
with  a  common  butter-boat.  When  the  tumour  has  ac- 
tually protruded,  comprefles  dipped  in  an  aflringent 
fluid  may  be  applied,  or  a  fponge  wftted  with  it  may 
be  lightly  drawn  over*  the  furface.  The  aflringent  injec- 
tions recommended,  confift  of  fulphate  of  zinc  and  water 
in  various  proportions,  or  alum  and  water.  Solutions 
of  the  mineral  astringents  in  decoctions  of  aftringent  ve- 
getables, conllitute  applications  poiTciTed  of  great  power: 
fuch  as,  cort.  granat.  contuf.  jfs.  aq.  diftillat.  jxiij. 
coque  per  fextam  partem  horse  et  cola,  dein  adde  liquori 
colato  aluminis  3  ij.  Galls,  or  oak-bark  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  pomegranate.  The  efficacy  of  the  latter 
formulae  in  a  great  meafure  depends  upon  the  tannin. 
As  this  principle  has  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen, 
(o  as  to  form  an  infoluble  precipitate,  it  become*  necef- 
£ary  to  prepare  the  patient  for  a  circumftance  which  may 


oiberwifeoccafion  great  alarm  in  her  mind,  tbe  appear- 
ance of  thin,  whitiffi,  or  afiVcoloured,  flakes,  which  will 
come  away  from  time  to  time.  Tbefe  are  frequently 
thought  to  be  portions  of  the  body,  and  tbe  agitation  of 
the  patient's  mind  bas  been  very  considerable,  until  it 
has  been  quieted  by  Tome  explanation.  Where  irritable 
vagina  exitts,  a  mixture  of  decoction  of  oak-bark  and 
linked  tea,  forms  a  lefs  irritating  lotion. 

In  many  cafes,  where  the  conftitution  bas  fuffcred, 
the  powers  of  nature  require  to  be  recruited,  and  we 
muft  employ  forae  light  tonic.  The  muriatic  and  ful- 
phuric  acids  are  appropriate  medicines.  Sulphate  of 
cine,  in  fuch  dofes  as  do  not  excite  vomiting,  and  com- 
bined with  an  efliential  oil  to  reconcile  the  stomach  to 
its  ufe,  is  recommended  as  occasionally  ufeful.  Say  as 
follows :  Sulphate  of  zinc,  gr.  xv.  extract  of  bop,  jj. 
oil  of  cinnamon,  gt.  iij.  V\.  in  pil.  xv.  one  to  be  taken 
every  night. 

In  fome  inftances  the  refources  of  the  medical  art  fail, 
and  then  tbe  ligature  holds  out  a  profpect  of  relief,  which 
has  now  and  then  been  realized.  True  it  is,  that  the 
fungus  may,  and  probably  will,  be  regenerated  j  but  a 
coniiderable  time  may  elapfe  before  a  tumour  of  large 
fixe  forms  j  and  in  the  interim,  by  tbe  removal  of  the  fe- 
creting  furface,  the  difcharge  will  be  rellrained,  and 
time  will  be  afforded  for  tbe  powers  of  the  patient  to  re- 
cruit. 

».  Hydatids  of  the  uterus  are  connected  with  the  ute- 
rus and  with  each  other  bv  fmatl  filaments  and  by  por- 
tions of  fubftances  partly  bloody  and  partly  gelatinous. 
A  fimilar  fubftance  is  attached  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
uterus,  from  wbicb  the  foot  (talks  of  the  hydatids  grow. 
The  number  of  tbefe  hydatids  increafing,  the  cavity  of 
tbe  uterut  enlarges  ;  and,  when  the  organ  bas  attained 
a  large  fire,  it  contracts  upon  its  contents.  When  tbe 
pelvis  can  no  longer  contain  tbe  enlarged  uterus,  that 
vifcus  rifes  into  tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  be 
felt  as  a  circumicribed  tumour  through  the  parictes. 
Tbe  function  of  menstruation  is  ufually  interrupted. 

In  tbe  examination  of  a  patient  labouring  under  hy- 
datids of  the  uterus,  tbe  body  of  this  vifcus  will  be 
found  enlarged,  and  fuddenly  bulging  out  from  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  cervix.  All  tbele  lymptoros  attend 
other  enlarged  date*  of  the  uterus;  but  there  remains  to 
be  mentioned  one  other  fymptom  which  ferves  to  diftin- 
guiOi  this  difeafe  from  all  others,  and  from  pregnancy, 
— and  this  fymptom  is  the  difcharge  of  an  almoft-colour- 
lefs  watery  fluid.  This  watery  difcharge  is  to  be  dittin. 
guilhed  from  that  which  attends  the  cauliflower-excref- 
cence,  by  the  irregularity  and  fuddennefs  of  its  appear- 
ance and  ceflation ;  being  produced  by  a  rupture  of  one 
or  more  of  the  coats  of  thefe  hydatids,  in  confequenceof 
the  occasional  contraction  of  tbe  uterus  upon  them,  or  of 
any  fudden  violence,  as  in  the  act  of  coughing  or  fneez- 
ing  j  whereas  the  difcharge  from  tbe  cauliflowcr-excrcf- 
cence,  being  a  fecretion  from  its  furface,  is  coiiltantty 
efcaping.  The  fluid  watery  difcharge  may  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  thofe  fplalbes  of  urine  which  fometimes  come 
away  from  pregnant  women,  by  being  wholly  inodorous. 

Sooner  or  later  a  parturient  nifus  takes  place  ■  tbe  os 
Uteri  opens ;  the  hydatids  are  expelled  by  periodical 
pains  i  and  then,  for  the  firft  time,  danger  prefents  itfelf 
in  the  form  of  a  frightful  hemorrhage.  The  reafon  of 
this  laft  is  obvious.  Tbe  placenta  covers  only  a  limited 
fpace  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus,  whereas  the 
hydatids  fpring  from  every  portion  of  the  cavity.  No 
means  of  curing  or  arreding  tbe  progrefs  of  this  difeafe 
have  hitherto  been  difcovered.  The  patient  is  to  beap- 
prifed  of  the  nature  of  tbe  complaint,  and  the  event  is  to 
be  patiently  waited  for,  treating  occafional  fymptoins  a* 
they  arife.  When  the  time  arrives  at  which  the  uterus 
druggies  to  unload  itfelf  of  its  contents,  then  all  the  (kill 
and  energy  of  the  practitioner  will  be  necellary  to  control 
t  he  hsemorrhage,aod  fuftain  the  powers  of  the  conltitu  tion. 
Perfect  quietude  in  tbe  horizontal  poiture  (hould  be  en- 
joined, 
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Joined,  and  all  (timulatir.g  food  ami  drink  denied.  Cold 
applications  are  to  be  ufed  to  the  loins,  abdomen,  and 
external  organs;  and  portions  of  ice  (their  acute  edges 
being  rounded  off  by  being  held  in  the  hand)  nny'be 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  or  into  the  uterus.  "  Let  it 
nor,  however,  be  forgotten,  (fays  Mr.  Clarke,)  that  the 
great  remedy  for  uterine  haemorrhage  is  uterine  contrac- 
tion ;  and  every  poflible  mode  of  exciting  this  is  to  be 
put  in  practice.  The  application  of  a  bandage  round  the 
abdomen  has  fometimes  the  power  of  exciting  this  con- 
traction ;  but,  if  the  hemorrhage  (hould  continue  pro- 
fyle,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  hydatids  (hould  remain 
in  the  uterus,  an  attempt  (hould  be  made  to  remove 
tbefe,  in  order  to  produce  complete  contraction  of  the 
mulcular  fibres.  Two  or  three  fingers,  or  the  whole 
hand,  covered  with  pomatum,  (hould  be  carefully  intro- 
duced into  the  uterus,  and  carried  up  between  the  f:des 
of  the  uterus  and  the  hydatids,  w  hich  are  to  be  detached 
from  the  part  to  which  they  adhere  by  the  molt  gentle 
means.  The  mafs,  being  now  included  in  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  is  to  be  brought  out  of  the  uterus,  the  fur- 
geon  recollecting  always,  in  the  performance  of  this  ope- 
ration, that  the  degree  to  which  the  os  uteri  is  dilatable 
without  laceration,  it  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
whole  uterus,  both  in  pregnancy  as  well  as  in  this  dif- 
eafe. So  that,  fuppofing  the  uterus  in  this  difeafe  to  he 
enlarged  to  the  fize  of  that  vifcus  in  the  fixth  or  feventb 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  whole  hand  of  the  operator  may 
be,  if  neceflary,  introduced  through  the  cervix;  where- 
as, in  fmallerdimenfions  of  the  uterus,  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  the  whole  hand  through  the  cervix, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  attempted,  a  laceration  of 
it  may  enfue,  and  thus  the  patient  may  be  involved  in  a 
Hew  danger.  The  expulfion  over,  and  hemorrhage  re- 
trained, the  conltitution  muft  be  invigorated  by  fuitable 
means,  particularly  by  the  cinchona  and  mineral  acids. 

3.  Gating  Tumour  of  the  Lnblum.  In  this,  the  difcharge 
arifes  from  the  furface,  or  rather  from  the  interlaces  of 
the  tumour.  The  fluid  is  of  a  watery  nature,  and  fome- 
times very  abundant  in  quantity,  being  renewed  a  I  moll 
immediately  after  the  furface  has  been  dried  by  a  napkin. 
Blood  never  iflues  from  the  tumour,  fo  that.it  has  no 
analogy  with  cauliflower  excrefcence.  The  tumour  is 
fometimes  fo  large  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  labia, 
extending  even  to  the  mons  veneris.  It  feldom  project: 
snore  than  a  line  or  two  above  the  plane  of  the  furround- 
ing  (kin.  The  colour  of  the  tumour  varies  little  from 
that  of  the  cuticle  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour  cedema  is  oc- 
casionally met  with,  but  the  tumour  is  not  cede  mat  out ; 
loon  after  the  furface  of  the  tumour  has  been  wiped 
quite  dry,  a  watery  fluid  begins  to  ooze  from  it,  and  to 
form  drops,  which,  having  become  large,  at  length  run 
off,  and  keep  the  furrounding  parts  in  a  ftate  of  conftant 
humidity  5  fometimes  forctiefs  and  excoriation  take  place, 
as  upon  the  upper  lip  when  the  fecretion  from  the  nof- 
trilt  is  irrcreafed,  but  the  tumour  itfelf  is  feldom  ren- 
dered more  fenfible. 

The  fecretion  from  this  tumour  correfponds,  in  appear- 
ance, with  that  from  the  cauliflower  excrefcence.  The 
difeafe  having  begun,  it  continues  to  enlarge ;  and  infu- 
lated  patches  of  it  appear  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  at 
length  running  into  each  other.  The  complaint  feldom 
attacks  young  women.  The  principal  inconveniences  of 
this  difeafe  arc,  an  itching,  fometimes  preternatural  fenfe 
of  heat,  and  a  watery  difcharge.  When  excoriations  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  are  prefent,  or  an  erysipelatous 
blufh  appears  upon  them,  more  advantage  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  in 
fubftancc  than  from  any  other  medicine  (  but  no  impref. 
fibn  will  be  made  upon  the  dif'e.ile  itfelf  by  this  valuable 
remedy;  and  even  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  will 
frequently  recur,  and  call  tor  the  employment  of  other 
remedies. 

A  nutritious  diet,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine. 
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(hould  be  prefcribed.  F.xternal  applications  may  miti- 
gate, but  never  cure,  the  complaint.  Common  (larch, 
powder,  repeatedly  fprinkled  over  the  parts  till  it  cakes 
upon  them,  is  a  very  efficient  remedy  ;  but  it  will  be  tie- 
ceflary  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  pofture  dur- 
ing its  ufc  ;  a  pofkion  indeed  which  has  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  itfelf.  A  mixture  of  (larch-powder  and  cupri 
fulplias,  very  finely  levigated,  has  been  found  ferviccablc; 
or  a  folution  of  cupri  fulph.u,  or  of  argentuin  nitr.-.t-.im, 
may  be  ufed.  A  fc'ution  of  gum  r.rabic  in  decoflum 
qiierciij  may  be  tried.  Cold  water  is  alfo  a  valuable  re- 
medy, and  there  are  no  cafes  in  which  it  will  not  afford 
much  temporary  comfort.  Perhaps  the  moil  effectual 
applications  are  of  a  fpirituous  nature.  Strong  new 
port-wine  has  afforded  great  relief ;  and,  when  this  lu.s 
failed,  brandy  or  arquebufade  may  be  employed,  or  even 
alcohol.    The  complaint,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  rare. 

Genus  III.  Wcnnrrhaa,  [from  flXitta,  mucus,  and 
to  flow  ]  Muculent  difcharge  from  the  urethra  or  vagina; 
generally  with  local  irritation,  and  dyftiry;  not  disap- 
pearing during  menftruation.   (Gonorrhoea,  Sauv.  and 
CuiltnJ  Three  fpecics. 

1.  Blenorrhcea  (implex,  (Gonorrhoea  pura,  Sa»v.  and 
Cull.)  Simple  increal'ed  fecretion  from  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  urethra. 

That  a  mucous  fecretion  may  arifc  from  the  me.itus 
urinatus  of  the  female  without  fpecific  venom,  is  well 
known;  and  hence,  were  not  cafes  on  record  to  prove 
the  fact,  we  fliould  llill  infer  the  poflibility  of  a  gonor- 
rhoea exilling  without  copulation.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarelt  difcafes 
we  are  fubjeft  to.  It  would  of  courfe  require  the  very 
Ample  means  of  plentiful  dilution  and  mild  purgatives. 

a.  Blenorrhcea  luodes,  (Gonorrhoea  impura,  C»H.) 
Clap.  Muculent  difcharge  from  the  urethra  or  vagina 
intermixed  with  fpecific  venom;  burning  pain  in  mictu- 
rition ;  produced  by  impure  coition  ;  infectious. 

We  (hall  enter  into  no  fpeculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
clap,  whether  it  be  lues,  owing  its  character  to  the  pe- 
culiar ltructurc  it  occupies,  or  whether  it  be  a  diftir.ft 
difeafe.  At  all  events,  its  appearance  and  its  cure  arc 
quite  different ;  and,  whether  the  mucous  membrane  is 
unfavourable  to  the  abforption  of  the  virus,  or  whether 
the  virus  of  clap  is  not  capable  of  affecting  the  confuta- 
tion at  large,  fecondary  fymptoms  do  not  follow  this  dif. 
eale.  It  comes  on  from  forty-eight  hours  to  four  days 
after  copulation  ;  and  is  ufually  preceded  by  tingling  and 
itching  of  the  penis.  The  above  definition  embraces 
all  the  characters  of  Blenorrhcea  in  men.  In  wo- 
men the  difeafe  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  fome  forms 
of  Leucorrhcea  communis.  We  mud  diltinguifh  the  dif- 
cafes  chiefly  by  confidering  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  whether  any  caufc  has  been  prefent  which 
was  likely  to  bring  on  Leucorrhcea.  The  Leucorrhcea, 
as  Dr.  Good  obferves  in  his  definition,  flops  during  men- 
ftruation, which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Blenorrhcea.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  in  women  the  early  ftage  of  Blenorrhcea  luodes 
is  marked  by  an  unufual  defire  for  fexual  intercourse, 
and  an  itching  of  the  labia.  Pain  in  micturition,  fo 
common  in  clap,  is  feldom  felt  in  Leucorrhcea.  The 
nature  of  Blenorrhcea  is  this.  A  peculiar  (limulus,  act- 
ing on  the  fecernents  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  or  urethra,  excites  them  to  an  action  which  eli- 
cits from  the  blood  the  fame  material  as  this  (limulus  it- 
felf confided  of.  This  difeafed  (late  of  the  fecernents 
induces  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  blood- veffels  of 
the  fame  part,  which  inflammation  feems  to  be  actually 
nccefl'ary  to  keep  up  the  difeafed  fecretion.  Gonorrhoea 
therefore  i»  cured  in  two  ways.  Firft,  by  reducing  the 
inflammation,  when  we  (hall  merely  have  fecretion  from 
laxity  of  veflels  to  contend  with.  Secondly,  by  inducing 
a  (limulus  of  fo  oppofite  a  kind  in  the  difeafed  fecernents. 
that  tbey  at  once  lofe  the  property  of  fecreting  morbid 
matter.  With  the  (irft  view.cold  applications  to  the  exter- 
4P  nal 
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ml  furface  of  the  penis,  or  mons  veneris,  act  by  fympathy  which  is  liable  to  attend  on  Blenorrhre:).  It  comet  on, 
in  retraining  internal  inflammation:  lowlivingand  keep-  however,  from  other  irritation  be  fides  clap;  but  it  treated 
ing  the  penis  tied  up  towards  the  belly  aft  in  the  fame  in  the  lame  way,  whatever  may  have  been  its  firft  caulc. 
manner.  Large  quantities  of  water  or  tea,  and  diure-  There  it  fome  difficulty  in  explaining  what  a  stricture  is. 
tics,  by  diluting  the  falls  of  the  urine,  render  them  Id's  It  has  been  generally  fitppoied  to  be  a  contraction  of 
irritating,  and  confequently  ait  as  a  fedative  on  the  in-  certain  mufcular  fibres  furroum'.ing  the  mucom  mem- 
flamed  membrane  when  tin*  fluid  pane*  through  it.  The  brane  of  the  urethra.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  paper  in  the  tenth 
action  of  foda.  in  neutralizing  any  free  acid  in  the  urine,  volume  of  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Trinfactions,  hat 
operates  alfo  in  the  fame  way.  Under  this  plan,  the  in-  fhown,  however,  that  the  mufcular  ftruflureof  the  ure- 
fiammatory  ftage  of  Blenorrhcea  generally  goes  off ;  the  thra  cannot  be  demonftratcd  in  man  or  in  the  larger  ani- 
*  lain  in  making  troler  (which  is  always  a  lij?n  of  inflam-  mals.  Yet  we  cannot  infer  that  contractile  fibres  do  not 
mation)  fubfidcs ;  and  a  mere  chronic  diicbsrgc,  frpm  exiit  becatife  red  mufcular  fibres  are  not  found  j  neither 
laxity  of  veflels,  remains.  This  is  curable  by  the  ufe  of  can  we  allow,  that,  becvafe  they  3re  fo  diminutive,  they 
injections,  as  folutioni  of  fulphate  of  xinc  or  alum,  and  mud  have  no  power,  when  we  conlidcr  the  favourable 
by  the  exhibition  internally  of  copaiba.  In  very  obfti-  poiition  in  which  circular  mufcles  act.  Moreover  it  feeme 
mte  cafes  the  copaiba  may  be  applied  locally,  by  means  to  us,  that  the  complete  expulfian  of  bath  femen  and 
i-t  a  bougie.  In  this  ftagc  the  malady  is  catlcd  a  glert,  is  of  urine  indicates  a  contractile  poiver  in  the  urethra  j 
citen  very  troublefome,  and  requires  frequently  to  have  and  it  feems  alfo,  that  no  other  aflumption  explains  the 
a  variety  of  Itimtilants  tried  before  any  one  will  fuccced  Jorui  of  a  Stricture;  for  if,  as  Mr.  Shaw  feems  to  infer,  it 
in  altering  the  action  of  the  fecerncnts.  is  merely  an  inflammatory  procels  of  the  raucous  mcm- 
We  have  before  faid,  that  certain  stimulants  applied  brane,  we  ihould  naturally  expect  to  find  the  morbid 
even  in  the  earlieft  (tages  of  Blenorrhcea  had  the  pro-  thickening  on  one  tide,  and  a  fomewhat  extended  furface 
perry  of  fo  affecting  the  fecerncnts  as  to  (top  their  fecre-  of  (he  inv  nbrane,  and  not  in  this  peculiar  round  form, 
tion,  and  conl'cquently  the  inflammation  which  arofc  out  A>  far,  ho«  cvcr,  as  practical  facts  are  concerned,  we  are 
oj  them.  Thus  fome  patients  have  ufed  astringent  in-  quite  ready  to  agree,  that  our  treatment  mould  never  be 
jeetions  as  foon  as  the  tingling  fenfation  at  the  end  of  the  directed  to  the  dilatation  of  a  contracted  m  utile,  for 
jienis  (the  first  fymptom)  made  its  appearance,  and  with  that  no  stricture  can  arile  from  this  caufe  alone.  It 
tucceft.  This,  however,  is  a  very  hazardous  experiment}  feems  probable  that  the  irritation  which  exilts  in  the 
tor,  if  the  tendency  to  inil.imni.uion  be,  from  cenftitu-  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  calls  forth  a  fpafsnodic 
tional  or  other  caufes,  very  strong,  orchitis  is  apt  to  c.i-  contraction  of  fome  filament  of  contractile  fibre.  It 
lite,  and  prove  a  troublefome  malady.  nmft  b;  granted,  indeed,  that  at  firft  this  contraction  will 
A  more  foft  and  efficient  Aimiilus  is  the  cubeba,  a  drug  not,  o::  account  of  the  weaknef*  of  the  fibre  concerned, 
taken  internally  in  dotes  of  from  one  to  three  drachms  im,<;ie  the  flow  of  urine.  It  feems  to  us,  that  this  latter 
three  times  a-day.  This  medicine  fometimcs  indeed  to-  effect  win  not  take  place  till  inflammation  and  thicken- 
tally  fails;  but  at  all  events  never  has  appeared  injurious,  ing  ot  the  mucous  membrane  enfiue;  this  inflammation 
and  in  the  majority  of  cafes  cures  the  Blenorrhcea  with*  being  viewed  as  a  confequence  of  the  contraction  of  the 
out  leaving  behind  it  any  gleet  or  other  unplcafant  fymp-  contractile  fibre  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  irritation  the 
torn.  If  its  good  effects  are  not  apparent  in  about  a  contracted  portion  is  fubjccled  to  by  the  dilating  force 
week,  it  is  proper  to  leave  it  off,  and  commence  the  an-  of  the  urine  on  the  other.  This  thickening  of  the  ma- 
tiphlogiflic  plan  before  laid  down.  The  tincture  of  cu-  cous  membrane  will  of  courfe  be  liable  to  tome  varia- 
bebs,  combined  with  equal  parts  of  the  balfamof  copaiba,  tions ;  it  may  undergo  fpafmodic  action,  in  confequence 
is  a  very  excellent  medicine  in  old-Handing  gleets,  of  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  which  enter  in  the  coro- 
From  the  above  statement  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  pofition  of  the  thickened  ftruclure  ;  but  it  is  in  that  part 
Blenorrhcea  is  in  itfelf  a  difcafeof  no  great  danger  or  of  the  urinary  canal  (viz.  the  neck  of  the  bladder)  which 
importance,  and  one  which  iscalily  cured;  but  it  is  occa-  i:  evidently  furnished  with  mufcle,  that  fpafmodic  itric- 
fion.fiiy  accompanied  by  difeafes  which  are  the  effect  of  ture  is  malt  commonly  found.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
r.n  inflammatory  character,  and  are  troublefome  both  to  irritation  that  brings  on  itricture  is  not  very  apparent, 
the  patient  and  the  practitioner.  Thefe  are,  inflamma-  Stricture  is  certainly  more  common  in  hot  climates,  and 
tion  of  the  tetiicle,  simple  bubo,  chordee,  and  itricture.  with  intemperate  perfons,  than  under  other  circumltan- 
The  inflammation  of  the  teliicle  generally  conies  on  c«s.  It  is  alfo  more  frequently  a  confequence  of  clap 
when  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra  is  flopped,  and  fub-  than  of  any  other  kind  of  urinary  Hamulus  ;  but  it  does 
tides  as  the  latter  returns.  It  is  treated  in  the  fame  not  feeui  to  have  any  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
manner  as  Emprefma  orchitis  in  general,  which  fee,  p.  clap.  Strictures  jre  often  produced  by  the  incautious 
264.  The  bubo  which  accompanies  Blenorrhcea,  does  ufe  of  injections,  and  are  aggravated  by  copulation.  A 
not  feem,  like  the  true  venereal  bubo,  to  depend  on  the  Itricture  of  the  urethra  often  produces  other  difeafes,  as 
»bforption  of  matter,  hut  rather  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  a  parapliimofst,  or  a  f welled  tcflicle. 
irritation  Conveyed  along  the  abforbents.    This  alio  The  fymptoms  of  a  itricture  are  rather  obfeure.  There 

I  ecu  ires  the  fame  treatment  as  Ample  bubo,  which  fee.  is  a  flight  diminution  in  the  fizeof  the  flow  of  urine,  often 

fc/ioraW  is  ufed  to  exprefs  an  affection  in  which  the  pe-  with  a  degree  of  twitting  or  bifurcation  of  it ;  and  on 

nis  is  curved  downwards  at  the  time  of  erection,  the  fome  occalions  the  ft  ream  is  Scattered  in  various  direc- 

II  nder  furface  of  this  organ  having  a  hard  line  running  tions;  on  others  it  is  completely  flopped,  or  at  least  with 
along,  and  being  attended  with  the  molt  excruciating  the  exception  of  a  little  dribbling.  A  difcharge  of  thin 
pain.  This  fymptom  ariict  from  an  unufual  decree  of  mucus  alfo  attends,  which  is  liable  to  be  miflaken  for  a 
inflammation  affecting  the  corpus  fpongiofum  of  the  in-  gleet.  The  impediment  to  making  water  it  always  in« 
ferior  part  of  the  penis,  which  confequently  is  permanently  created  by  (he  patient's  catching  cold,  or  indulging  in  a 
contracted,  and  cannot  follow  the  dilatation  of  the  cor-  debauch.  A  pain  at  the  end  of  the  giant  penis  is  often 
|)ora  cavernofa,  or  fuptrior  parts.  Leeches  to  the  penis  found  in  tinctured  perfons;  and  in  old  cafes  a  variety  of 
or  perineum  are  proper,  with  cold  bathing  of  the  affect-  dilbrders  are  engendered.  Thefe  are  at  firft  merely  irri- 
cd  part  when  the  irritation  comes  on.  If  nothing  be  tative  difeafes,  as  unufual  irritability  of  the  bladder,  noc- 
done,  the  patient,  alter  fufferine;  the  mo!t  intolerable  tor-  turnal  cmiffions,  pricking  and  (hooting  fenfations  about 
inent  for  tome  days,  is  relieved' by  the  fpontaneous  refo-  the  fundament,  ic.  but  in  fome  cafes  actual  inftamma- 
Ustion  of  the  inflammation,  or  by  a  rapture  of  vefiel,,  tion  of  the  bladder  and  its  inverting  peritoneum  hat 
lro:n  which  copious  bleeding  and  ultimate  relief  fol-  come  on.  In  almolt  all  cafes,  the  reliltance  caufed  by  a 
low.  Ion  ^-Handing  stricture  caufes  the  bladder  to  acquire  a 

Striflurt  of  tht  urethra  it  the  mo.t  ferioas  difordsr  great  increase  of  thicknefs  and  mufcular  power. 

»  Much 
1 
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Much  may  b«  learnt  of  the  precife  fitu.uion  of  a  ftric- 
ture  by  means  of  the  bougie-  'f  his  inftrument  parted 
down  to  the  ftrifture  (hows  its  fituatian.  The  impreflion 
it  receives  from  the  flriclure;  when  it  has  palled  through, 
{hows  the  fizc  and  form  of  the  Utter  ;  and  the  refillance 
it  meets  with  in  palling  (hows  the  degree  of  t lie  flriclure. 
A  Itriclure  is,  csteris  paribus,  more  dilatable  when  the 
body  is  in  a  Hate  of  general  relaxation  than  at  other  times: 
Ibis  arifes  from  the  lot's  of  contractile  power  which  all  the 
comraeliie  fibres  undergo;  for,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  flriclure  dilates  or  contracts  in  itfelf,  Hill  it  is 
certain,  that,  when  irritated,  a  fpaftnodic  refinance  is  af- 
forded to  the  paflage  of  an  inftrument.  But  we  fhould 
rather  refer  tins  circumftance  to  the  fympathetic  contrac- 
tion of  the  healthy  fibres  of  the  canal. 

From  the  ftatements  we  have  made  concerning  the  pro- 
bable ftruclure  and  mode  of  formation  of  a  flriclure,  its 
Irtutmtnt  clearly  follows.  Viewing  the  mere  contraction 
of  fome  contractile  fibre  as  an  aclion  which  is  always  an- 
tecedent to  and  coexiftent  with  that  refinance  to  the 
difcharge  of  urine  which  we  call  flriclure,  it  is  obvious, 
that  local  and  mechanical  means  of  removing  that  con- 
traction muft  be  put  in  force,  in  moft  cafes,  before  a  cure 
can  be  effected.  At  the  fame  time,  the  removal  of  the 
morbid  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra byabforption  fhould  be  chiefly  attended  to.  Fori  he 
former  purpofe,  bougies  arc  generally  ufed.  Of  thefc  in- 
ftrument* we  (ball  (peak  prelently.  The  latter  is  to  be 
effected  by  conftitutional  remedies;  and,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  very  fmall  portion  of  membrane  affected,  and 
the  little  fympathy  this  membrane  altogether  feems 
to  hold  with  the  general  fyftem,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
furprifed  at  the  great  benefit  thefe  remedies  afford  to  the 
malady  in  queftion.  Attention  to  the  bowels,  and  to 
tbe  elate  of  the  fecretions  in  general,  with  mild  diet  and 
copious  dilution,  will  often  cure  recent  Uriel  arcs  without 
local  application ;  and,  whenever  it  does  become  necef- 
lary  to  ufe  tbe  latter,  their  efHcacy  will  be  diminifhed  or 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  general  health  is  deranged 
or  the  reverie.  Now  the  advantageous  employment  of  a 
bougie  will  depend  much  on  the  manner  ot  its  introduc- 
tion. The  bougie  fhould  be  cf  .1  fufEcicnt  diameter  to 
refill  entanglement  in  tbe  lacuna:  of  the  urethra;  and 
the  grand  principle  which  fhould  direct  its  introduction, 
fhould  be  to  pafs  it  through  the  flriclure  fo  as  to  dilate 
it,  and  thereby  caufe  ahforption  of  its  membranous  fub- 
ftancejand  alfo  relaxation  of  the  contractile  fibre, if  indeed 
we  can  bring  our  minds  to  believe  that  that  fibre  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  .1  Ariel u re  once 
formed.  If  much  force  be  ufed,  we  (hall  (land  a  chance  of 
injuring  other  parts  of  the  membrane  befidesthe  ftriftured 
one,  and  thereby  caufe  much  mifchief.  At  the  fame 
time,  much  preffure  is  fometimes  required  to  dilate  a 
ftrifture.  But  on  this  head  we  (hall  not  enlarge.  A 
great  deal  of  tact,  and  an  attention  to  many  rninutii,  are 
rcquifite  to  the  fafe  introduction  of  inftruments  through 
the  urinary  patlage;  and  we  (hall  defer  further  notice  of 
the  palling  of  bougie,  the  fimple  and  caullic  or  armed,  the 
catheter,  Sec.  till  we  come  to  the  article  Surgery. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that,  when  the  fimple  boogie 
bat  failed,  caullic  bat  been  applied  to  the  urethra  with 
fuccefs.  Ufed  as  an  agent  which  is  to  eat  through  a 
ftriaure,  and  confequently  employed  of  great  ftrength, 
it  has  no  doubt  often  done  harm.  Viewed  as  a  local  fti- 
mnlus  which  excites  the  injured  part  to  ulceration  and 
abforption,  and  confequently  ufed  in  neak  proportion, 
•nd  in  foch  a  manner  as  to  enfure  its  exact  application  to 
the  ftriftured  furface,  and  to  that  only,  we  will  venture 
to  aflert,  that  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  tbe  treatment 
of  this  troublefome  difeafe. 

j.  Blenorrhcea  chronica,  gleet :  (limy  difcharge  from 
tbe  rr.ucous  glands  of  the  urethra,  without  fpecific  venom 
or  infection;  (lightly  irritating)  chronic.  (Gonorrhoea 
mucofa,  Cull.) 

Moftly  a  fequel  of  the  preceding;  and  ufually  accom- 
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panied  with  flriclure  or  enlarged  proftate  gland.  Though 
without  f'pecirk  venom,  occafionally  lb  acrimonious,  as 
to  produce  great  local  inflammation  on  the  perfon  coha- 
bited with,  while  the  fecreting  organ  which  has  un- 
dergone the  morbid  change  i;  torpid,  or  nearly  fo,  to  its 
virulence.  Its  treatment  has  already  received  due  notice 
under  the  preceding  fpecic*. 

Genus  IV.  SpeTtnorrhteo,  [from  r«tfu.<n,  feed,  and  (tv, 
to  flow.]  Involuntary  cmiiuon  of  fenmial  fluid  without 
copulation.    There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Spermorrlicci  atonica,  (Gonorrhoea  libidinof.i,  S«ur. 
G.  laxorum,  Cull.)  Involuntary  cmiffion  of  a  dilute  and 
nearly- pellucid  fcminal  fluid  ;  with  libidinous  propen- 
fity,  but  without  erection.  The  lad  fymptom  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  obfervable. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  accompanied  with  much  men- 
tal ditiurbance;  lownefs  of  fpirits,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, generally  attending  it.  It  Items  moll  commonly  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  indulgence  of  folitary  vice,  and  is 
extremely  difficult  of  cure.  This  may  however  be  ef- 
fcfted,  in  lefs  fevere  cues,  by  dating  to  the  patient  the 
dangerous  confequences  of  his  vicious  propenfity,  and 
cautioning  him  to  refill  at  all  times  the  full  approaches  of 
fenfual  ideas.  In  violent  cafes  it  is  abfoluicly  neceffary 
to  combat  the  difpolition  for  folitude  by  every  kind  of 
diflipaiion  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  a  queftion  whether  it 
might  not  be  allowable  to  lead  the  fuffcrer  into  the 
haunts  of  libidinous  females  rather  than  luffer  this  much 
more  dangerous  difeafe  to  gain  ground.  The  writer  of 
this  article  once  attended  a  young  man,  over  whofe 
mental  energies  this  horrible  propenfity  acquired  fo  ex- 
treme an  influence,  as  to  induce,  on  repeated  occafions, 
attempts  at  fuictde.  Advice  was  thrown  away  upon  one 
in  whole  bofom  religious  feeling  was  ftrong,  and  who 
neverthelefs  abandoned  himfelf  to  this  vice  in  utter  de- 
fpair  of  overcoming  it.  Nor  could  the  lefs  excufaiile 
meafure  of  inculcating  natural  (in  be  ufed  with  one  whofe 
copulative  deftres  failed  on  the  approach  of  a  female. 
Two  or  three  furious  attempts  at  felf-dcftruclion  induced 
the  writer  to  adopt  bleeding  ;  and  for  the  bad  date  of  the 
bilious  fecretion  he  was  obliged  to  prefcribecatomel.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  depletory  plan  caufed  it  to  be  continued 
frequently;  and,  the  calomel  being  perfilled  in,  the 
mouth  became  arretted  with  violent  ntyalifm.  After 
this,  the  patient  returned  to  his  profeflion  (the  law) 
with  renewed  health  and  fpirits,  and  has  never  fincc 
been  afflicted  with  this  malady.  The  above  cafe  is  nar- 
rated as  a  curious  one ;  but  the  practice  i*  by  no  means 
held  out  to  general  example. 

When  this  difeafe  is  merely  local,  it  probably  is  in- 
flammation of  the  epididymis.  Counter-irritation  by  blif- 
ters  to  the  perineum,  with  occafional  bleeding,  generally 
cure  it. 

*.  Spermorrhcea  eqtonica  t  involuntary  emiflbn  of 

f>roper  femen,  with  e  reel  ion  j  moftly  from  indulgence  of 
ibidinous  ideas. 

This  fpecies  is  not  worthy  of  particular  confidcration  > 
it  feems  rather  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  glandular  f  ul- 
nefs  than  a  difeafe,  and  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  or 
of  dangerous  confequence.  Indeed  a  famous  pbyfiologift 
has  aliened  that  it  it  a  perfcftly  natural  and  falutary 
proceft. 

Genus  V.  Galofiia,  [from  ya)*h  milk.]  Morbid  flow 
or  deficiency  of  milk. .  Five  fpecies. 

t.  Galaftia  anticipant:  efflux  of  milk  during  preg- 
nancy. _  A  pint  and  a  half  has  fometimes  been  poured 
forth  daily  as  early  as  the  fifth  month.  Sun  v.  ii.  p.  4.11. 
See  alfoTimxus  Caf.  p.  aso. 

1.  Galaftia  impotens  1  inability  to  fuxkle  upon  child- 
birth. Two  varieties-  * 

».  Atonica;  from  want  of  fecretion. 

0.  Orgauka}  from  imperfeft  nipple,  or  other  organic 
deleft. 

3.  Galaftia 
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■j.  Galaitia  depravata ;  cfBtix  of  a  dilute  or  vitiated 
m.ik.    Two  varieties. 

a.  St roi.i ;  weakened  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  ferum. 

£.  Complicata  ;  deteriorated  by  intermixture  with  fome 
foreign  material. 

See  Ephemcr.  Nat.  Curiof.  in  which  we  have  example! 
of  a  flow  of  black,  green,  and  yellow,  m'rlk.  Probably  in 
raoft  inft.mces  diicoloured  by  an  union  with  eft'ufed  blood. 
Octalionall)  the  quility  betrays  in  fource.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  beer,  or  of  wine.  See  Epb.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  i. 
ann.  iv. 

4.  Gabctia  errori* :  transferred  to,  and  difcharged  or 
accumulated  at,  remote  organs,  often  under  a  different 
form.    Here  we  have  eight  varieties 

at.  Transferred  to  the  fauces;  and  difcharged  in  the 
form  of  a  ptyalilm.  P  not.  Efheat.  Sat.  CumV. 

$.  Difcharged  from  the  general  furface  of"tbe  mammsc 
in  the  form  ofi'wcat.  Idem. 

y.  Dittlurged  from  the  navel.  Sauvaget. 

t.  Difcharged  from  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  urine. 
Juurn.  tie  Med.  1758. 

1  Difcharged  from  the  eyes  in  the  form  of  a  milky 
epiohora.  Stiitragn. 

f.  Difcharged  from  the  thigh  on  fcarification.  Wtikard, 
Verm,  fclir.  i.  47. 

«i.  Difcharged  from  the  veins  on  bleeding.  Sauvaget. 

6.  Difcharged  from  the  vagina.  Journ.  da  Senium,  1684. 
PvuIIihi  Obi. cent.  i. 

Like  the  menHrual  flux,  there  is  fcarcely  an  organ  to 
which  it  has  not  been  transferred.  "  The  blood  during 
the  time  of  fuckling  is  often  loaded  with  milk,  and 
evinces  a  milky  appearance ;  as  are  alfo  feveral  of  the 
fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood  ;  and  hence  probably  many 
of  the  above  peculiarities."  ComTs  Xyalogy,  p.  387. 

5.  GalacVia  virorum  :  fecreted  in  males,  and  difcharged 
frorathe  proper cniunctory.  See  Collcctio  Acad.  iii.  p. 63. 

"  A  milky  ferum  often  diftils  from  the  nipples  of  new- 
horn  babes  of  both  fexes  1  but  various  authors,  as  Scholtz, 
P.  Borelli,  Lauremberg,  have  given  cafes  of  genuine 
milk  difcharged  in  like  manner  by  adult  males  ;  occauon- 
ally  continuing  for  a  long  time  j  and  in  fome  inftance* 
enabling  them  to  perform  the  office  of  nurfes."  Good  ut 
lupra. 

Order  II.  Orgastica,  [from  orga/m.]  Difeafes  rilftcl- 
ing  the  Orgnfin.  Organic  or  conftitutional  infirmity,  dif- 
ordering  the  power  or  the  dclire  of  procreating.  This 

order  contains  fix  genera. 

Genus  I.  Chlorcjit,  [from  x**>p»c,  green.]  Green  Sick- 
nefs.  Generic  characters — PaJe  lurid  complexion  1  Ian- 
guor;  liftlcfTnefs ;  depraved  appetite  and  digeftion  ;  mif- 
menftru.ttion. 

t.  Chlorjfis  plethoricai  habit  plethoric}  pain  in  the 
head,  back,  or  loins  j  frequent  palpitations  at  the  heart  $ 
flufhes  in  the  face  j  pulfe  lull,  tenfe,  and  frequent. 

The  orientalifts,  and  efpecially  the  Pcrfians,  make  a 
male  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  they  call  bimariy 
kodck,  or  morbut  pueroruui,  and  is  defigned  to  include 
the  affections  which  often  peculiarly  mark  the  ftage  of 
puberty. 

».  Chlorofis  inopsi  habit  debilitated  ;  great  inactivity 
and  love  of  indulgence  1  dyfptuea  on  moving}  lower 
limbs  cold  and  edematous,  efpecially  at  night  j  pulfe 
quick  and  feeble. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  Chlorous  have  already  received 
due  notice.  The  former  under  retention  of  the  menfes  j 
the  latter  under  Limoua  dyfpepfia,  p.  139. 

Genus  II.  Praotia,  [from  srjwi,  premature.]  Premature 
development  of  fexual  organization  or  power.  Two  fpe- 
cies, of  courfc. 

1.  Prcroth  mafculina  :  development  of  fexual  precocity 
in  males.  See  Journ.  des  Scavans,  s68S.  Leflce  Auf. 
Abhandl.  Band.  ii.  p.  3J4.  Various  cafes,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Philip  Hawotth  in  his  fccond  year,  in  the  Me- 
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dico-Chir.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  176.  A  boy  hasbeen  for  fome 
time  pall  mown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leiceitcr-fquare, 
who  is  a  furpriling  example  of  Prceotia.  At  fix  months  old 
figns  of  puberty  appeared,  and  at  three  years  of  age  (when 
the  writer  f.iw  him)  the  parts  had  attained  both  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  external  appearance  the  form  of  manhood. 

a.  Prceotia  feminina  :  development  of  fexual  precocity 
in  females. 

Cafes  — Menftruation  in  infancy  common.  See  Plou. 
quet.— Pregnancy  at  nine  years  of  age.  Ephem.  Sat.  Cur. 
Dec.  iii.  ann.  ii.  obf.  171.— See  a  fccond  cafe  at  the  fame 
age ;  Schwul.  Ed.  llelrtt.  iv.  167.  and  again,  in  Germany, 
O.  E.  ro«  llolUr,  in  Blumenbach  Bibl.  i.  558.— See  alio 
Eccyells  ovaria,  Ord.  iii.  Gen.  ii.  of  the  prefent  clafs, 
Dr.  Batllie's  cafe.— Two  cafes  are  given  in  the  Medico-  • 
Chir.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  115,  by  Dr.  Wall  i  and  rol.iv.  10+, 
by  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper.  See,  for  other  inltances,  Hallcr's 
Elem.  Phyf.  lib.  xxviii.  feet,  iii.  Kundmun,  Rar.  Art  & 
Nat.  p.  813,  iic.  Sec. 

Genus  III.  l.agnrfu,  [from  \*yr*(,  lafcivious.]  Inor- 
dinate defire  of  fexual  commerce,  with  organic  turgef- 
cenceand  ercftion.  (Nymphomania,  Satinafis,  Saut.  et 
AuS.  recent.)  Two  fpecies. 

t.  Ltignefis  falaeitas,  falacity  :  appetency  capable  of 
rtftraint ;  excitation  chiefly  coutinerl  to  the  fexual  fyftem. 
Four  varieties. 

a.  S.  pubertatis,  of  puberty.  Excefs  of  ftimulus  pro- 
duced by  the  Ical'on  of  adoleicence. 

(S.  S.  fenilium,  of  old  age.  From  local  irritation,  pro- 
duced by  debility,  or  topical  malady  ;  as  difeafed  ovaries  j 
calculus  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys;  leucorrhcea  ;  or  in- 
flammation of  the  womb,  or  neck  of  the  bladder. 

See  a  fingular  cafe  by  Mr.  Norris  in  the  Tranf.  of  the 
Medical  Society,  vol.  i.  produced  by  a  blow  received  a 
few  months  before  near  the  proftate  gland,  followed  by  a 
fmall,  but  nearly-indolent,  tumour  on  the  part  affected. 
The  patient  was  a  married  roan  of  lixty-fsven  ;  and  du- 
ring the  violence  of  the  erethifmui,  from  local  irritation, 
which  had  continued  for  two  months,  was  reduced  to  a 
(late  of  the  mod  wretched  and  fqualtd  emaciation.  Tb« 
following  are  Mr.  Norris's  words  1  "  Nunquam  mcmini, 
inquit  sgrotus,  me  in  venerem  propenfiorem  fuifle,  ne- 
dum  iufana  et  infatiabili  libidine  permotum,  ante  bos 
duos  menfes,  quando  mediro  hoc  et  teterrimo  correptum 
cue  roorbo  fenfi  ;  cujus  vis  tanta  eft  et  tarn  elirrnata,  ut 
expleri  nequeatt  et  ad  coitum  cum  uxore  me  finguia 
nocte,  quindecies  faltem,  imo  vicies  nonnunquam,  inv 
pellat.  Hie  vera  cum  segrotantem  ineum  priapifmo  labo- 
rantem  fe  fallere  augurabar,  et  fortall'e,  nulla  feminis  jac- 
tura  in  venerem  ruere,  paulocuriotius  id  ab  illo  qusefrri. 
Aflirmat  autem  fe  vix  in  lecto  decumbentem  corpus  n»o- 
ris  contingere,  cum  tanquam  ceftro  percitus,  in  repetitatn 
venerem  properat,  neque  unquam  ntfi  pleno  coitu  res  pe- 
ragitur:  feminis  qu'tdem  emilfto  potius  angere  quam  vo- 
luntatis afEcere  vifa  eft."  The  wife,  a  matronly  woman 
of  great  modefty,  was  herfelf  hereby  rendered  extremely 
ill  from  local  inflammation.  By  fupporting  the  fyftem 
with  tonics,  and  bringing  the  tumour  to  fuppuration,  the 
difcafe  was  effectually  cured. 

y.  S.  plethorica,  from  plethora,  or  entonic  action  ;  efpe. 
cially  in  a  fanguine  temperament. 

t.  S.  ad  auTuetudine;  from  habit  or  immoderate  indul- 
gence. The  collectors  of  medical  curiofities  give  vari- 
ous cafes  of  divorce  obtained  againft  a  hufband  on  ac- 
count of  ungovernable  falacity.  See  F.ph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec. 
ii.  ann.  ii.  obf.  sai.  Plater  Obf.  lib.  i.  p.  157.  Riedlin. 
Lin.  Med.  1697.    Titr.a:us,  51. 

a.  Lagoefis  furor:  appetency  unbridled,  and  breaking 
the  bounds  of  mode  (I  demeanour  and  con  ver  fat  ion  ;  mor- 
bid agitation  of  body  and  mind.  Two  varieties,  of  courie. 

a.  Mafculinusi  in  males.  Pollutiones  centum  per 
diem-  Bartholin  Epijl.  iii-  p.  145. 

0.  Fxmininus,  in  females.  (Nymphomania  furibunda. 
Furor  uterintu,  AuS.  Far.) 

The 
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The  fymptoau  of  thu  dreadful  difeafe  are  too  apparent 
to  require  ui  to  enter  into  it*  difgufting  hiftory.  From 
the  flight  Ufcivious  manifeftations  of  leering  and  fighing, 
the  female  ultimately  partes  to  aftate  of  the  moft  diftref- 
fing  and  (hooking  intemperance  of  voice  and  manner,  fo 
much  fo,  indeed,  as  to  lofe  all  modefty,  to  expofe  the 
naked  body,  and  plainly  folicit  from  ft  rangers  the  act  of 
copulation.  Nothing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  hat 
been  done  for  the  cure  of  this  malady  ;  but  every  circum- 
itance  of  diflection  tends  to  Ihow,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  morbid  fecretion  on  the  vaginal  nerves.  We  fbould 
therefore  ufe  every  means  to  change  the  action  of  thefe 
fecernents.  With  this  view,  injections  of  belladonna  and 
the  falivation  of  the  fyftem  with  mercury,  hold  out  fome 
profpect  of  relief.  Thofe  to  whom  this  fubject  is  inte- 
rfiling, will  find  much  information,  delivered  in  a  very 
florid  ftyle,  in  Dr.  S.  Wilmot's  translation  of  Bienville's 
work  on  Furor  Uterinus.  In  this  treatife  the  fu persec- 
ute of  lead  in  the  ufual  dofesit  ftrongly  recommended. 

Genus  IV.  Agenefia,  [from  m,  priv.  and  y«r«p«i,  to  be- 
get.] Impotence,  or  male  fterility.  (  Anapbrodifia,  Sauv. 
and  Culi.)   Three  fpecies  are  noted. 

i.  Agenefia  impotentia  >  imperfection  or  abolition  of 
generative  power.   Two  varieties. 

•.  I.  a  tonic  a  j  from  imbecility  or  want  of  tone.  Chief- 
ly produced  by  excefs  of  indulgence;  long-continued 
gleet )  or  paralytic  affection  of  the  generative  organs. 

8.  I.  organica  ;  from  morbid  organisation,  natural  or 
accidental  t  as  amputated,  injured,  or  enormous,  penis ; 
teftes  impaired  or  deftitute. 

Albinus  gives  a  cafe  of  divorce  obtained  againft  a  huf- 
band  from  inability  to  enter  the  vagina,  ob  penan  enormcm. 
Plater  relates  another  from  a  fimilar  caufe. 

*.  Agenefia  dys-fpermia :  imperfect  cmiffion  of  the  fe- 
minal  fluid.   (Dyfpernutifmus,  Sauv.  and  L'ullen.)  Six 


m.  D.  entonica;  from  fuper-erection,  or  priapifm. 

(8.  D.epileptica ;  from  incurfion  of  an  epileptic  fpsfm 
produced  by  fexual  excitement  during  the  intercourfe. 

y.  D.  anticipant ;  difebarge ejected  baft ily,  prematurely, 
and  without  due  adjuftment. 

9.  D.  ignavis ;  difcharge  unduly  retarded  from  hebe- 
tude of  the  genital  organs. 

i.  D.  refluent ;  the  difcharge  thrown  back  into  the  ve- 
ficula:  fem'malet  or  the  bladder  before  it  reaches  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  penis. — Semen  retrogradum  in  veficam  ex 
auguftatione  urethra:.  Petit  Mem.  die  l'Acad.  de  Chirur- 
gie,  torn.  i.  p.  4.34.  See  a  curious  cafe  by  Mr.  Home  in 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  1795. 

£.  D.  organicaj  the  difcharge  obftructed  by  mechani- 
cal preffure  ^  as  that  of  ftricture  or  hardened  mucus  in 
the  urethra;  indurations  in  the  corpora  cavcrnofa  j  or  a 
prepuce  nearly  imperforate.  This  is,  of  courfe,  the  only 
variety  capable  of  cure.  The  indications  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are  obvious  enough. 

3.  Agenefia  incongrua,  doubtful  impotence  1  the  fe- 
minal  fluid  inaccordanr,  in  its  conftituent  principles, 
with  the  conititutional  demand  of  the  particular  female. 

Genus  V.  Aphorin,  [of  m,  priv.  and  f»f»>  to  bear.]  Bar* 
rennefs,  or  female  fterility  ;  i.  e.  inability  to  conceive  off- 
fpring.   Five  fpecies. 

1.  Aphoria  impotent  imperfection  orabolition  of  con- 
ceptive  power.    Of  two  kinds,  or  varieties. 

a.  Atonica  ;  from  imbecility  or  want  of  tone,  as  in  the 
preceding  genus,  fp.  1. 

g.  Organica  ;  from  organic  defea,  whether  natural  or 
accidental,  as  imperforate  vagina,  defective  fimbrix,  or 
ovaria;  want  of  ova,  &c. 

An  imperforate  vagina  does  not  always  preclude  con- 
ception. It  has  taken  place  where  the  vagina  itfelf  has 
been  fo  narrow  as  not  to  admit  the  penis.  Ephem.  Net. 
Cur.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  vii.  viii.  obf.  83. — Where,  with  the 
fame  impediment,  a  rigid  and  unbroken  hymen  has  of- 
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fered  an  additional  obftacle.  Hifi.  de  VAcad.  de  Pant, 
s  748.  An  imperforate  hymen  does,  however,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cafes,  preclude  conception.  For  the  mode  of 
perforating  this  membrane,  fee  Surgery-. 

Aphoria  paramenica,  barrennefs  frommif.menftrua- 
j   Three  varieties. 
«.  Obftructionis  ;  produced  by  menoftation,  or  reten- 
tion of  the  catamenia. 

$.  Dif&cilis ;  produced  by  laborious  fecretion. 
y.  Superfluitatit;  produced  by  profufe  difcharge. 
The  means  before  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  ob- 
ftrufted,  painful,  or  profufe,  menftruation,  muft  of  courfe 
be  ufed  when  we  wifh  to  remove  barrennefs  produced  by 
thefe  maladies. 

3.  Aphoria  impercita  5  barrennefs  from  perfonal  aver- 
fion  or  want  of  appetency. 

4.  Aphoria  incongrua  :  the  conceptive  power  irrefpon- 
dent  to  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  leminal  fluid  re. 
ceived ;  as  in  the  preceding  genus,  fp.  3. 

5.  Aphoria  polypofa  1  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  va- 
gina, or  both,  fo  filled  and  obftructed  by  a  polypous  ex- 
crefccnce  as  to  preclude  the  action  of  the  femtnal  fluid. 
See  Baillie't  Morb.  Anat.  Fafc.  ix.  pi.  4.  See  alfo  the 
next  genus,  fp.  5. 

Genus  VI.  (Edoptoji*,  [from  «uit<t»,  the  genitals,  and 
*Wk,  fall.]  Protrufion  of  one  or  more  of  the  1 
gans,  or  of  excrefcence*  iffi 
nital  pafTage;  impairing  c 
teroptofis,  Sauv.  Vog.  Sag.) 

1.  CEdoptofit  uteri,  protrufion  of  the  uterus  into  the 
vagina.  (Prolapfus  uteri,  Procidentia  uteri,  AuS.  Far.) 
Three  varieties. 

a.  Simplex ;  the  uterus  retaining  its  proper  pofture 
and  figure.  Different  names  are  frequently  given  to  dif- 
ferent degreet  of  this  variety.  If  the  defcent  be  only  to 
the  middle  of  the  vagina,  it  is  called  retarath  uten ;  if 
to  the  labia;,  procidentia:  if  lower  than  the  labia;,  pro. 


iffuing  from  them,  into  the  ge- 
or  obftruaing  its  courfe.  (Hyf- 
Five  fpectcs. 


'his  diflocation  of  the  uterus  may  take  place  from  rw o 
caufes.  The  firft,  relaxation  of  the  broad  and  round  li- 
gaments of  the  womb;  the  fecond,  relaxation  of  the 
mufcular  coat  of  the  vagina.  Thefe  two  caufes  are  com- 
monly united.  Whateverdebilitates  the  body  generally, 
or  more  particularly  the  vaginal  ftructore,  may  caufe  re- 
laxation of  the  vagina.  Hence,  among  general  diicafet, 
we  may  reckon  fevere  hemorrhages,  and  long-continued 
dyfpeptic  ailments  ;  and,  among  particular  ones,  leucor- 
rbcra  and  exceflive  vomiting.  It  is  pretty  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  relaxation  of  the  vagina  would  not  be  fuffkient 
to  bring  on  procidentia  uteri,  except  in  the  moft  trifling 
degree,  unlefs  the  ligamentous  connexions  of  the  uterus 
were  alfo  weakened.  Now,  as  to  the  caufes  of  this  latter 
affection,  it  feems,  when  we  confider  how  little  the  liga- 
ments feem  to  fuffer  in  general  debility  of  the  conftitution, 
that  conititutional  malady  cannot  very  fuddenly  or  gene- 
rally induce  it.  It  is  to  mechanical  injury,  therefore,  that 
procidentia  is  commonly  traceable.  Thus  blows  may 
fometimet  bringit  on:  more  generally,  however, it  follows 
parturition,  when  the  ligaments,  in  a  ftretched  and  wea- 
kened condition,  are  prevented  from  recovering  their  na- 
tural dimenfions  in  confequence  of  the  imprudent  prac- 
tice of  riling  from  bed  early  after  confinement ;  a  practice 
the  more  prejudicial,  not  only  becaufe  at  the  period  in 
queftion  die  uterus  is  more  loofely  connected  and  of 
much  greater  weight  than  ufual,  but  becaufe  the  vagina 
is  more  relaxed,  and  confequently  offers  left  refinance  to 
the  defcent  of  this  vifcus. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  the  falling  of  the 
womb  is  often  very  flight.  The  natural  projection  of  the 
cervix  uteri  into  the  vagina  is  about  one  inch ;  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  os  externum  and  os  uteri  is  about 
four  inches;  and,  when  the  os  uteri  has  approached  but 
one  inch  lower,  we  meet  with  very  troublefome  fymp- 
Among  the  carlieft  of  thefe  is  a  pain  in  the  back, 
4  Q  »  fympiom 
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•  fymprom  which  often  continues  a  long  time  without  any 
other.  In  more  advanced  ftages,  thii  pain  is  dcfcribed 
at  of  a  bearing-down  or  dragging  kind,  a  fenfation  as  of  a 
weight  dropping  into  the  top  of  the  vagina  ;  pain  in  the 
groins  extending  towards  the  labia  is  alfo  felt,  with  a 
trjitTparent  vaginal  difcharge,  and  a  fenfation  of  fulnefs  in 
all  the  parts  of  generation.  Strangury  likewife  is  occafion- 
ally  prclcnt ;  and  a  feparation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis 
has  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  one  cafe.  The  fym- 
pathy  between  the  uterus  and  ftomach  alio  gives  rile  to 
much  abdominal  irritation.  Anorexia,  borborygmus,  low- 
r-efs  of  fpirits,  and  languor,  are  very  remarkable.  The 
bowels  are  irregular  in  their  aft  ion  ;  and  this  (late  of  dif- 
order,  re-acting  on  the  uterine  fecernents,  fo  tar  impairs 
their  powers,  that  they  admit  red  blood,  and  hemorrhage 
Sometimes  takes  place.  Hiccough  alfo  foinetiines  attends 
this  malady. 

As  molt  of  the  above-mentioned  fymptomt  may  be 
fimulated  by  other  maladies,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
when  procidentia  uteri  is  fufpected,  that  we  mould  make 
a  manual  examination.  As  the  uterus  goes  up  to  its  na- 
tural fituation,  in  early  cafes,  when  the  patient  lies  down, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  only  pofture  in  which  we  can  place 
her,  to  gain  any  information  from  examination,  is  the 
erect  one.  We  need  fcarccly  advert  to  the  delicacy  of 
touch  which  even  in  thefe  circumftances  will  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner;  a  tactus  eruditus  only  to 
be  learnt,  however,  by  very  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  flructure  of  the  parts,  and  ftill  more  by  mid- 
wifery practice.  When  the  cervix  uteri  has  fallen  down' 
as  low  as  the  external  labia,  it  often  refts  on  the  perine- 
um, and  the  difeafe  remains  Aationary.  In  making  this 
defcent  however,  and  Aill  more  as  the  uterus  begins  to 
form  an  external  tumour,  the  dragging  of  this  organ  on 
the  peritoneum  exerts  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the 
abdominal  vifecra;  and  from  the  fame  caufe  chronic  and 
foinetiines  acute  inflammation,  ending  in  adliedon,  has 
been  known  to  attend  this  difeafe. 

Kefides  impairing  the  functions,  it  alfo  very  materially 
alters  the  ftiuclurr,  of  the  intcltines  and  of  the  bladder: 
the  rectum,  inftcad  of  taking  the  fweep  of  the  facruin, 
tint  dips  down  into  the  tumour,  and  afterwards  afcends 
into  the  pelvis;  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  dragged 
down  with  the  uterus,  as  are  alfo  the  final]  intcltines  and 
omentum  ;  the  former  of  which  till  up  part  of  the  tu- 
mour when  it  becomes  external  to  the  body.  Under  the 
fame  circumftances,  the  bladder,  falling  into  the  tumour, 
drugs  down  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  fo  far  alters  the 
direction  of  this  paflagc,  that,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
catheter,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  hold  the  inftrumcnt  almoft 
horizontally.  Months  and  even  years  often  elapfe  whilft 
tlit  uterus  is  making  its  defcent.  While  the  procidentia 
is  internal,  a  very  profufe  mucous  d litharge  fometimes 
comes  from  the  vagina.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
fuffcrs  great  debility.  When,  however,  the  uterus  has 
fallen  out  of  the  body,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  loiet  its  fecreting  difpofition,  and  from  expofure 
to  air,  and  from  the  ftretching  it  fuffers  from  the  tumour, 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  external  fkln,  lofes  its  rugas 
and  its  nervous  irritability,  fenflble  indeed  to  preflure, 
but  not  to  fexual  defire-  After  a  time,  the  prolapfed  part, 
especially  the  cervix  uteri,  becomes  affected  with  fpots  or 
patches  of  ulceration.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  deep, 
and  feldotn  of  an  unhealthy  character:  they  readily  heal 
on  the  replacement  of  the  tumour  in  its  natural  fitua- 
tion. 

Other  tumours  are  met  with  in  the  fame  fituation  a* 
prolapfus  uteri;  but  the  latter  difeafe  is  dilfinguilhcd 
from  all  others  by  the  horizontal  opening  of  the  cervix 
uteri ;  a  mark  which,  con  traded  with  the  perpendtcular 
opening  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  fubject,  has  ferved  to 
tiercel  the  im pofture  of  tbofe  who,  having  a  prolapfus 
uteri  unufually  oblong,  have  endeavoured  to  impofe  on 
ir.-dulity  by  the  aflumption  of  an  hermaphrodite  forma- 
tion. 


In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we  have  two  indica- 
tions to  perform.  The  rsrft  is,  to  get  the  uterus  baclt 
into  its  natural  fituation ;  and  the  fecond  to  keep  it  there. 
In  early  cafes,  the  firft  indication  is  effected  by  merely 
.putting  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  pofition,  this'  being 
attended  with  a  rcmiflion  of  all  painful  fyraptoms.  In 
the  early  Rages  of  this  difeafe,  all  therefore  that  will  be 
neceflary  for  the  firft  indication  will  be  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient generally  lying  on  a  mattrefs  (in  the  day-time  on 
a  fofa),  and  obviating  all  mufcular  movements  likely  to 
prcfs_  on  the  uterus ;  as  coughing  or  (training  at  ftool. 
The  indications  of  ftrengthening  the  relaxed  tfate  of  the 
vagina  embrace  a  wider  held.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one, 
that,  if  the  mufcular  fyftem  be  in  a  weak  ftate  generally, 
it  is  quite  importable  to  render  any  one  mufcle  Krone  by 
local  applications.  Now,  as  it  is  the  mufcular  ftru&ure 
of  the  vagina  which  we  here  wifti  to  operate  upon,  we 
muft  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  mufcular  fyftem  through* 
out  the  body.  Thediet  muft  be  regulated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  tberaoft  perfect  affimilation  i  warm  drinks, 
as  tea,  Sec.  forbidden  j  the  bowels  kept  open  by  the 
mildeft  laxatives,  and  the  cold  bath  ufed  regularly.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  concomitant  disorders  which 
will  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  j  thefe  having  been 
fo  often  adverted  to.  We  have  before  Rated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  this  meafure  is  never  to  be  perfifted  in  unlefs 
followed  by  re-action.  A  fhower-batb  impregnated  with 
fait  is  ufeful  for  perfons  of  good  ftamina,  when  the  fimple 
bath  lofes  fome  of  its  influence.  Mcdicines~of  the  tonic 
kind,  as  improving  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach, 
are  alfo  recommended ;  as  bark,  gentian,  Sec.  It  is  de- 
Crablc  to  join  with  thefe,  medicines  which  have  a  power 
of  aftringing  the  vcflels  of  the  mucous  membranes.  We 
are  rather  Iceptical  as  to  the  control  of  any  particular 
medicine  over  local  diforders,  except  when  applied  direct- 
ly  to  the  ftructure  affected  ;  but  it  is  ftated  on  refpeftable 
authority,  that  certain  medicines  taken  into  the  ftomach 
do  relieve  relaxation  of  the  vagina,  a  circumftancc  refer- 
rible,  of  courle,  to  the  known  fympathy  which  exift* 
between  the  ftomach  and  the  mucous  cxpanfion  in  gene- 
ral. Cinchona  and  fulphuricacid  is  a  formula  much  em- 
ployed. In  perfons  much  debilitated  it  will  not  be  found 
fafe  to  ufe  the  cold  bath  fo  frequently,  or  to  give  fuch 
powerful  aftringents  as  we  have  recommended  above; 
but  of  courfe  all  rules  of  this  kind  muft  vary  with  parti- 
cular circumftances. 

In  early  ftages  of  procidentia,  the  fponging  or  dafhing- 
of  cold  luring  or  fait  water  on  the  loins  and  pudcn.la, 
and  the  injection  of  aftringent  lotions,"  are  the  local 
means  to  be  chiefly  relied  on.  The  aftringent  applica- 
tions are  to  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  vagina  by 
means  of  a  fyringe,  to  the  conftruclion  of  which  it  be- 
hoves the  practitioner  to  pay  fome  attention.  The  pew- 
ter inftruments  in  common  ufe  are  many  of  them  next  to 
ufelefs;  it  is  indifpenfible  that  the  pipe  prefent  a  fuffi- 
cient  curve  to  allow  to  ufe  the  inftrumcnt  with  eafe ;  that 
the  pifton  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  barrel,  and  moves 
with  celerity ;  and  that  the  holes  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe  are  final  I,  and  fituated  at  the  point,  and  not  laterally. 
The  aftringents  beft  recommended  are,  a  mixture  of  folu- 
tions  of  alum  and  fulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  or  both  of 
thefe  falts  difTolved  in  a  decoction  of  oak-bark.  Thefe 
applications  fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  or  three  times 
a-day. 

When  procidentia  uteri  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  render 
the  attempt  at  reduction  by  the  above-mentioned  mea- 
fures  ufelefs,  we  muft  endeavour  to  give  mechanical  fup- 
port  to  the  difplaced  uterns.  For  this  purpofe  an  inftru- 
mcnt called  a  ptjfary  is  ufed.  It  is  various  in  form  and 
fubltance.  The  form  muft  vary  with  the  ftage  or  peculi- 
arity of  thecomplaint.  The  tnoft  proper  fubltance  at  pre- 
fent ufed  for  the  formation  of  a  peffary  is  boi-mood.  The 
cirrular  peffary  is  adapted  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  dif- 
eafe has  not  made  great  progrefs,  and  where  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vagina  is  not  conliderablc.  Its  adaptation  to 
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the  exact  Size  of  the  vagina  it  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
We  have  before  (hoirn,  that  the  contraction  of  the  vagi- 
na it  one  of  the  meant  by  which  the  difeafe  it  cured.  It 
it  therefore  obviout,  that  any  fubftance  which  would  pre- 
vent thit  contraaion,  or  would  in  the  (lighted  degree  di- 
late  the  canal,  muft  be  improper.  At  the  fame  time  the 
peflary  muft  be  large  enough  to  fill  the  canal,  or  it  will 
Aide  out  of  it.  Dr.  Clarke  State*,  that  it  it  feldom  proper 
to  ufe  a  peflary  of  more  than  two  inchet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  on  account  of  the  preflure  it  would  exert  on 
the  meatus  urinariut  and  rectum.  When,  therefore,  the 
calibre  of  the  vagina  it  larger  than  thefe  proportion*,  it  it 
proper  to  ufe  the  oval  peflary,  which,  at  itt  long  diameter 
reftt  tranfveriely  in  the  vagina,  may  receive  fupport  from 
the  fide*  of  thit  canal,  without  prefling  on  the  urinary 
paiTage  before,  or  the  rectum  behind.  Should  the  vagi- 
na be  fo  dilated  that. a  fnialler  one  cannot  be  retained, 
we  may  ufe  an  oval  peflary  nearly  at  large  at  four  inchet 
in  itt  long  diameter.  The  chief  objection  to  this  intern- 
ment it,  that  it  it  difturbed  by  fexual  intercourfe.  Thit 
objection  it  of  the  more  force,  becaufe  pregnancy  it  a  de- 
fjderaturo  in  procidentia  uteri,  inafmuch  at  the  afcent 
of  the  womb  during  that  State  curet  the  difeafe. 

The  following  are  the  direction!  for  palling  thefe  in- 
Arument*,  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  hit  Obfervations  on 
the  Difeafe*  of  Female*.  The  woman  (bould  be  placed 
upon  her  left  fide,  and  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  j  and 
her  knee*  fliould  be  drawn  up  toward*  the  abdomen. 
The  practitioner  it  then  (having  previously  examined  the 
lite  of  the  vagina)  to  felect  a  peflary,  according  to  hit 
judgment,  of  a  proper  fire.  Thit  instrument  i*  then  to 
be  covered  with  Some  fimple  unctuous  matter ;  and,  if 
iuform  be  circular,  it  it  to  be  placed  between  the  labia, 
iothat  one  edge  will  be  turned  towardt  the  ot  pubit  and 
the  other  to  the  rectum  :  it  it  then  to  be  moved  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  on  itt  own  axis,  prefling  it  at  the  fame 
time  towardt  the  perineum,  till  it  hat  fairly  entered  the 
vagina.  At  the  instrument  paiTe*  the  edge  of  the  exter- 
nal partt,  fome  little  uncaSinefs  it  alwayt  felt  by  the  wo- 
man ;  but  thit  ceafet  a*  foon  at  it  ha*  reached  the  vagina, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  it  it  to  be  carried,  and  it  i*  to 
be  fo  placed  that  the  uterut  may  reft  upon  one  of  the 
broad  furfacet  of  ir.  The  inftrument  it  now  to  be  left 
in  the  vagina,  and  a  fyringe  full  of  fome  cold  altringent 
injection  Should  be  thrown  into  the  partt,  to  give  tone 
and  contraction  to  the  dilated  ot  externum,  a*,  in  cafet 
where  the  vagina  it  very  much  relaxed,  it  may  make  a 
fmaller  peflary  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fupport  than  would 
be  required  if  no  fuch  meant  were  reforted  to.  What- 
ever may  be  the  (hape  of  the  peflary  introduced,  the  wo- 
man fliould  continue  for  fome  minutet  in  the  recumbent 
pod  are. 

An  oval  peflary  require*  great  care  in  the  mode  of  in- 
troduction, and  it  either  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  inftru- 
ment, according  a*  it  it  well  or  ill  applied.  In  the  choice 
of  it,  the  Size  of  the  vagina  is  to  be  firft  compared  with 
that  of  the  inftrument,  the  extremitiet  of  which  Should 
not  be  too  acutely  pointed,  left  they  fliould  injure  the 
partt.  The  inftrument  being  covered  with  fome  unctuout 
fubftance,  one  end  of  it  it  to  be  placed  between  the  la- 
bia,  with  the  thort  diameter  running  from  before  to  be- 
hind t  and  in  thit  direction  it  it  to  be  carried  up  into 
the  vagina.  The  practitioner  it  then-  to  infert  the 
point  of  hi*  fore-finger  into  the  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  inftrument,  and  to  place  it  acroft  the  vagina  fo  that 
the  extremitiet  may  be  turned  towardt  the  Spinous  pro- 
cetTet  of  the  ot  ifenium  i  if  the  direction  of  the  opening 
in  the  peflary  it  made  to  correfpond  with  that  of  the  long 
diameter  itSelf,  thit  will  be  eafily  accomplished.  The 
peflary  i*  now  to  be  paffed  at  high  into  the  vagina  at  it 
can  be  without  giving  pain,  and  to  be  left  there. 

Procidentia  uteri  Sometime*  occur*  in  women  whofe 
perineum  ha*  been  lacerated  to  a  great  extent  in  labour  j 
ta  fuch  a  cafe,  neither  the  circular  nor  the  oval  peflary  can 


be  retained ;  but  tbefacrnfeiatic  ligament*  and  the  ot  coc- 
cygia  will  fufficientlycontraet  the  loweraperture  of  thepel- 
vutoenableaglobularpeflary  to>e  retained.  This  peflary, 
prefling  equally  in  all  direction*,  it  very  conveniently 
borne }  and  it  may  be  ufed  for  widowt  who  have  loft  the 
catamenia  with  great  advantage.  The  fize  of  the  inftru- 
ment being  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  partt,  itt  fur- 
face  is  to  be  covered  with  unctuous  matter  at  before,  and 
it  it  to  be  placed  between  the  labia  i  by  a  gentle  preflure 
it  it  to  be  carried  into  the  vagina,  giving  a  degree  of  ro- 
tatory motion  to  it  at  it  paflet  along,  which  greatly  faci- 
litate* the  introduction. 

In  thofe  cafet  in  which  the  tumour  protrude*  out  of 
the  bods*,  it  is  obviou*  that  thit  muft  be  reduced  before 
the  peflary  can  be  made  ufe  of.  Previou*  to  attempting 
the  reduction  of  a  completely- prolapfed  womb,  we  muft 
enquire  whether  at  any  period  of  the  difeafe  inflammatory 
fymptomt  have  been  manifeft;  at  forinftance,  laftingand 
acute  pain,  with  thirft,  heat,  fmall  pulfe,  abdominal  ten- 
dernels,  vomiting,  &c.  becaufe,  if  thefe  fymptomt  have 
been  prcfent,  there  will  be  much  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
peritoneum  ha*  contracted  adheGon*  which  it  would  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  patient  to  break  through  by  any 
forcible  attempt  at  reduction. 

When  tumour*  on  or  above  the  nterut  are  the  caufe  of 
thit  difplacement,  it  will  feldom  be  ad vi fable  to  reduce 
the  womb.  In  fact,  all  prolapfet  in  which  the  effort  at 
reduction  it  attended  with  much  pain,  fliould  be  aban- 
doned. When  it  i*  determined,  however,  to  reduce  a 
prolapfus  uteri,  the  bladder  and  rectum  muft  be  emptied 
of  their  content*  i  the  patient  muft  then  belaid  on  abed 
with  her  hip*  much  raifed,  that  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
which  are  dragged  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvi*, 
may  not  oppole,  by  their  weight,  the  return  of  the  womb. 
The  patient  being  now  directed  not  to  ftrain,  or  in  any 
way  to  act  with  her  abdominal  mufcles,  the  practitioner 
i*  to  apply  his  finger  and  thumb  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tu- 
mour, where  the  o*  uteri  i*  Situated ;  and,  by  a  gentle  pref- 
Aire,  this  it  to  be  carried  up  into  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mour itfelf.  This  done,  the  fame  preflure  it  to  be  conti- 
nued,  and  the  partt  are  to  be  returned  into  their  proper 
place  in  the  pelvi*.  A  peflary  it  then  to  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  {  and  the  patient  Should  continue  to  Jie 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  hips  elevated,  for  feve- 
ral  hour*.  In  almost  all  cafe*  in  which  the  degree  of  the 
difeafe  it  considerable,  every  peflary  which  can  be  intro- 
duced will  be  forced  away  by  the  flighted  efforts  of  the 
woman  i  even  the  globular  peflary  (which  it  the  beft) 
will  not  be  retained,  neither  can  it  be  kept  in  the  vagina 
by  any  common  bandage.  But  by  the  following  contri- 
vance the  globular  pcilary  may  be  kept  in  the  vagina. 
In  the  firft  place,  a  peSTary  it  to  be  chofen  of  the  fize 
which  the  cafe  require*,  and  a  fmall  Slip  of  braft  i*  to  be 
attached  to  it  by  itt  two  endt,  leaving  a  fpace  between 
the  inftrument  and  the  centre  of  thit  piece  of  braft  s  a 
belt  of  leather,  long  enough  to  go  round  the  patient'* 
body,  it  alfo  to  be  prepared  j  to  the  centre  of  which,  be- 
hind, a  braft  wire,  at  thick  at  a  common  quill,  it  to  be 
attached  by  a  fcrew.  Thit  wire  it  now  to  be  properly 
bent  j  and,  the  peflary  being  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
the  wire  is  to  be  pafled  between  the  peflary  and  the  piece 
of  braft  attached  to  it  j  and,  being  brought  up  between 
the  tbight,  it  it  to  be  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  cir- 
cular Strap.  The  reduced  parts  are  by  this  means  fup- 
ported  by  a  peflary,  and  this  it  kept  in  itt  place  by  the 
unyielding  piece  of  metal.  * 

When  a  Separation  of  the  ligament*  of  the  pelvic  bone* 
bat  taken  place  in  conjunction  with  a  prolapfed  uterus, 
the  patient  muft  wear,  in  addition  to  the  meafurea  before 
noticed,  a  broad  circular  belt  paSTed  pretty  firmly  round 
the  hipt  i  thit  of  courfe  anfwer*  the  fame  purpofe  a*  an 
artificial  ligament,  and  moreover  facilitate*  the  re-union 
of  the  lacerated  or  lengthened  Stricture.  Strangury  re- 
quire* the  ufual  treatment. 

$.  Retroverfa, 
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£.  Retroverfa,  retroverted  womb  i  tbe  uterus  difplseed, 
the  lower  part  becoming  the  upper.  Moftly  limited  to  a 
Hate  of  pregnancy. 

y.  Invcrfa,  inverted  womb  :  the  uterus  dirplaced,  and 
turned  inlide  Out. 

Thi*  complaint  conftfU,  as  the  name  imports,  in  an 
inverfion  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  fo  that  the  fundus 
comes  through  the  os  uteri  s  confequently  that  part 
which  formerly  was  the  infide  of  a  cavity  is  converted 
into  the  outfidc  of  a  tumour,  either  contained  in  the  va- 
gina or  projecting  from  it.  In  the  prefent  improved 
irate  of  the  art  of  midwifery,  this  difeafe  is  very  feldom 
met  with,  becaufe  it  is  generally  a  con fequence  of  vio- 
lently pulling  the  funis  for  the  purpofe  of  extracting  the 
placenta.  The  weight  of  a  Urge  polypus  has  been  faid  to 
have  inverted  the  womb;  but  this  is  a  very  rare  cafe. 

At  inverfion  of  the  uterus  is  (ftrictly  (peaking)  to  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  immediate  confequenees  of  de- 
livery, (fee  Parturition})  no  admiffion  would  have 
been  given  to  it  in  this  article,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is 
occafionatly  met  with  in  the  chronical  Rate  attended  by 
a  mucous  difcharge.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  removal  of  the  placenta  (if  adherent), 
and  the  immediate  replacement  of  the  uterus,  are  to  be 
elfected  as  foon  as  poflible  when  this  accident  has  occurred 
during  labour.  The  fymptoms  of  the  chronic  Date  of 
inverfio  uteri  referable  thofe  of  procidentia  uteri ;  and, 
an  examination  being  made,  a  tumour  is  found  either  in  the 
vagina.orhangtngoutoftheextcrnalparts.  Such atumour 
may  be  miltaken  for  poly  pus;  but,  in  the  latter  difeafe,  the 
os  uteri  encircles  the  neck  of  the  tumour  ■>  in  inverfion  of 
the  uterus,  the  os  uteri  forms  a  part  of  the  tumour  itfelf. 
Moreover,  the  inverted  uterus  is  fenfible  :  polypi  of  the 
uterus,  on  tbi  contrary,  are  void  of  feeling.  The  tu- 
mour may  be  mi  flake  n  for  procidentia  of  the  uterus  j  but 
the  difference  may  be  detected  by  obferving  that  there  is 
no  opening  at  its  lower  part,  and  by  its  furface  fecreting 
the  catamenia  at  the  regular  periods.  It  is  diftinguilhed 
from  procidentia  of  the  bladder  by  beinr  much  more  re- 
fitting, by  its  fize  continuing  always  the  tame,  and  by  the 
impombility  of  finding  the  uterus  behind  it.  Whilftthe 
inverted  uterus  remains  in  the  vagina,  the  difcharge  (ex- 
cepting at  the  period  of  menftruation)  will  be  of  a  mu- 
cous kind  ;  but,  if  the  uterus  falls  lower,  fo  as  to  pro- 
trude beyond  the  external  parts,  the  expofure  of  that 
furface,  which  in  a  natural  ftate  lined  the  cavity,  to  air, 
as  well  as  to  occafional  injuries,  may  induce  inflammation 
and  ulceration  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  furface  ;  and 
the  mucous  difcharge  may  be  changed  to  one  of  a  puru- 
lent kind,  fo  confiderable  in  quantity  as  to  debilitate  the 
constitution,  and  to  caufe  all  the  common  fymptoms  of 
weaknefi.  If  there  are  any  ulcerations  upon  the  furface 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  formed  by  the  inverfion 
of  the  vagina,  they  will  be  circumfcribed,and  rarelycover 
its  whole  furface.  In  a  cafe  where  the  uterus  has  been 
long  inverted,  and  lies  in  the  vagina  (the  latter  cavity 
having  undergone  no  change  except  from  dittentton),  it 
will  not  be  advifable  to  recommend  any  other  remedy 
than  the  injection  of  fome  very  mild  aftringent  fluid, three 
or  four  times  a-day,  into  the  vagina.  Some  reftraint  will 
be  thus  placed  upon  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge,  and 
the  parts  will  be  kept  clean  by  it.  There  is  an  extreme 
degree  of  difeafe  where  the  uterus  (prcvioufly  inverted) 
falls  out  of  the  body,  drawing  down  with  it  the  vagina, 
and  where  the  woman  is  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  weak  from  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge.  Cafes  of 
this  kind  can  receive  very  little  benefit  from  external  ap- 
plication, and  indeed  are  only  to  be  treated  by  palliative 
medicines,  as  narcotics  and  anodyne  applications,  unlefs 
indeed  the  patient  fhould  have  parted  the  menftruating 
age  ;  in  which  cafe,  feeing  that  her  comfort  is  deftroyed 
by  the  difeafe,  and  that  the  profufeneu)  of  the  difcharge 
perhaps  threatens  he*  with  death  from  the  debility  which 
it  produces,  it  may  be  advifable  to  recommend  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  which  has  in  many  cafes  been 


attended  with  fuccefs,  even  in  aged  perfons.  This  ope- 
ration is  the  removal  of  the  inverted  uterus  itfelf.  See 
Surgery. 

a.  CEdoptoGs  vsginx :  protrufionof  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina  into  the  lower.  This,  like  the  defcent  of  the 
uterus,  may,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  difeafe,  be 
relaxation,  procidence,  prolapfe,  or  complete  inverfion. 

The  mod  common  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  an  habitually 
coftive  flate  of  the  rectum,  in  confequence  of  falfe  deli- 
cacy poftponing  the  period  of  natural  evacuation.  Thus 
the  rectum  acquires  fo  inordinate  a  capacity  as  to  prefs  in 
a  very  great  meafure  on  the  furrounding  parts.  As  this 
preflurc  cannot  difplace  the  bones  of  the  factum,  its  ef- 
fects are  exerted  on  the  part  where  there  is  lead  refinance; 
viz.  the  back  of  tbe  vagina ;  and  hence  an  actual  pouch  is 
formed  at  this  part,  which  of  courfe  drives  tbe  membrane 
out  of  its  natural  lite.  Tbe  falling-down  of  cyfts  of  dif- 
eafed  ovaries  between  tbe  rectum  and  back  of  tbe  vagina, 
operate  in  the  fame  manner  in  producing  this  difeafe.  A 
rumour  (lightly  external,  a  trifling  degree  of  pain  in  the 
back,  a  flight  diminution  of  tbe  tumour  when  the  pa- 
tient lies  down,  with  a  difcharge  of  tranfparent  mucus 
from  the  vagina,  are  the  l'ymptutns  of  the  malady.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  finger  in  a  no,  tbe  pouch  above 
defcribed  may  alfo  be  felt. 

Tbe  treatment  of  the  difeafe  follow*  fo  obviously,  that 
little  need  be  faid.  To  evacuate  the  rectum  by  f'apona- 
ceous  clyfters,  or,  if  thefe  do  notfucceed  f  which  isfome- 
times  the  cafe),  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  and  a 
fcoop  in  ano,  is  the  firft  thing  to  be  done.  The  bowels 
mud  be  kept  always  open  by  mild  cathartics,  and  a  glo- 
bular penary  introduced  into  the  vagina,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupporting  the  vagina  and  reftoring  tbe  natural  diame- 
ter of  tbe  rectum.  Cold  astringents  fhould  be  thrown 
into  the  vagina  j  and  cold  bathing,  efpecially  of  the  loins, 
nfed  externally. 

j.  CEdoptoGs  vencx,  protrufion  of  the  bladder  into 
the  urethra. 

This  difeafe,  which  has  often  been  confounded  with 
procidence  of  the  uterus  or  the  vagina,  and  confequently 
miftreated,  confifls  of  a  falling-down  of  that  part  of  the 
bladder  which  lies  pofterior  to  the  entrance  of  tbe  uri- 
nary pafjage.  In  making  this  defcent,  the  bladder  carries 
the  vagina  along  with  it,  and,  in  very  bad  cafes,  tbe  an- 
terior lip  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  latter  indeed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  os  uteri  has  been  found  to  open  directly 
backwards,  and  lying  in  contact  with  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  vagina.  As  in  procidentia  uteri,  tbe  bladder  may 
defcend  a  little  only  from  its  natural  fite,  or  it  may  form 
a  large  external  tumour  projecting  from  the  labia.  Pro- 
cidentia veficx  is  attended  with  a  flight  degree  of  pain, 
defcribed  by  the  patient  as  a  bearing-down.  This  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  recumbent  pofturei  hence  the  patient 
is  much  affected  with  it  during  the  night,  at  which  time 
alfo  fee  experiences  frequent  calls  to  pafs  her  urine.  A 
fenfe  of  tightnefs  and  pain  is  alfo  referred  to  tbe  navel ; 
and  both  this  pain  and  the  bearing-down  areincreafed  by 
fulnefs  of  the  bladder  and  relieved  by  its  emptinefs, 
though  perhaps  the  latter  is  never  complete »  for  it  feems 
that  the  prolapfed  bladder  lof'es  its  contraftile  power,  and 
hence  that  portion  of  this  vifcera  which  forms  the  tu- 
mor generally  contains  fome  water.  A  mucous  difcharge, 
fomctimes  fmall  and  fometimes  very  profufe,  attends  this 
difeafe. 

On  examination' with  the  finger,  a  tumor  will  he  found 
in  the  vagina,  diftinguifhed  from  procidentia  uteri  by  the 
abfence  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  the  anterior  lip  of 
which,  as  we  before  faid,  is  often  found  ftretched  down 
with  the  bladder.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  and  from 
all  other  difeafes  of  the  parrs  in  queftion,  by  tbe  evident 
fluctuation  of  contained  fluid,  unlefs  iudeed  we  except 
encyfted  tumours,  which  are  diflinguilhable  however  by 
their  uniformity  ;  for,  of  courle,  thefe  are  not  leflened  in 
fize  by  the  expulfton  of  the  contents  of  tbe  bladder,  as  is 
the-  cafe  in  procidentia  veficx.  The  difplacement  of  the 
4  bladder 
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bladder  it  rarely  attended  with  the  gaftric  difturbance  fo 
common  and  fofeverein  procidentia  uteri.  It  is  only  when 
the  expofed  Hate  of  the  bladder  Ins  induced  difeafe  ot'  it» 
ttruftore,  that  conflitutional  difturbance  becomes  fcverely 
manifefied.  Relaxation  of  the  vagina  and  pre  flu  re  on  the 
bladder  caufe  this  difeafe;  hence  "it  occurs  after  labour, 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  women  who  have  borne  many 
children  -.  hence  likewife  violent  coughing  and  the  lift- 
ine  of  heavy  weights  have  frequently  brought  it  on. 

Little  need  be  done  in  the  way  of  conflitutional  treat- 
ment. The  rectum  fhould  of  courfe  be  kept  empty  {  and 
rnoft  particular  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  keep  the  blad- 
der as  empty  as  poflible  by  frequent  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  Of  courfe  all  coughing  and  (training 
mutt  be  prevented.  The  treatment  further  than  this  con- 
fifts  in  removing  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  vagina  by 
aftringent  injection »  and  the  cold  bath,  and  in  keeping 
the  bladder  in  it*  place  by  means  of  a  peffary.  This  in- 
strument may  be  either  of  the  oval  or  globular  form,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  the  other  gives  leaft  inconvenience. 
Whichever  is  worn  Ihould  be  perforated  by  four  holes  for 
the  purpofe  of  introducing  filk,  by  means  of  which  the 


may  be  dilplaced  when  "neeeffary.   Dr.  Good 
varieties  of  this  difeafe. 
Tunicis  interiofu;  the  inner  membrane  being  pro- 
truded. 

0.  Colli  ( the  neck  of  the  bladder  being  protruded. 

4..  Oedoptoiit  complicata  1  protrufion  of  different  or- 
gans complicated  with  each  other. 

•.  Utero-veficalis  |  of  the  uterus  dragging  the  bladder 
along  with  it. 

(3,  Vagino-vefiealis  ;  protrufion  of  the  vagina  dragging 
the  bladder  along  with  it. 

In  thefe  cafes,  the  reduction  of  the  feparate  vifcera  being 
effected,  they  are  to  be  retained  in  fitu  by  means  of  the 
peffary. 

5.  Oedoptofis  polypofa  1  polypous  excrefcence  in  the 
courfe  of  the  genital  avenue  i  foft,  comprefiible,  red  or 
red  dim.   Two  varieties. 

a,  P.  uteris  iffuing  with  a  (lender  root  from  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  and  more  or  lefs  elongating  into  the  vagina. 

(S.  P.  vaginas,  polypus  of  the  vagina ;  iffuing  from  the 
fides  of  the  vagina  ;  broad  and  bulbous. 

Of  thefe  two  fpeciet  the  former  is  an  infenGble  tumour 
attached  to  the  uterus  by  a  final!  neck  ;  various  as  to  its 
iize,  form,  and  confidence ;  being  fometimes  white,  at 
other  times  brown  1  fometimes  hard  and  tough,  at  others 
toft  and  eafily  broken.  The  foft  ftate  is  the  leaft  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  fymptoms  which  attend  this  dif- 
eafe are  a  copious  mucous  or  muco-fanguineous  difcharge. 
Sometimes  actual  coagula  of  blood  are  emitted,  which 
often  correfpond  with  the  former  polypous  structure  on 
which  they  have  accumulated.  The  retention  of  thefe 
coagula  fometimes  induces  putrefaction,  in  confequence 
of  which  an  highly-offenfive  difcharge  takes  place}  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  in  fait,  as  to  fimulate  the  fetid  fmell  of 
the  cavernous  exudations  from  the  carcinoma  uteri.  Pain 
in  the  back  and  groins,  with  a  fenfe  of  preffure  and  bear- 
ing-down, are  met  with  in  this  complaint  i  all  which 


uteri  itfelf,  inftead  of  coming  through  it  with  a  thin  pe- 
duncle, and  were  it  not  attended  by  a  jr«(Y;_v  di (charge. 
Thele  circumftances  are  fufliciently  apparent  ro  prevent 
this  miftake.  The  polypus  of  the  uterus  affefrs  both 
fingle  and  married  p?rfous  ;  thofe  who  arc  cachectic,  and 
thofe  apparently  healthy.and  who  havefuffered  r.s  injury 
of  the  womb.  The  only  mode  of  cure  con  lids  it)  tying 
the  neck  of  the  polypus  by  means  of  a  canula  and  liga- 
tures, and  afterwards  extracting  the  tumour  by  the  fingers 
or  a  pair  of  forceps  j  (for  the  mode  of  doing  which,  fee 
Surgery.)  The  vagina  i»  then  to  be  wadicd  with  a  te- 
pid lotion  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  parts  clr.ui,  and 
aftringent  lotions  thrown  up  if  any  remains  of  thj  co  n- 
plaint  are  apparent. 

The  polypoid  tumour  which  fpringi  from  the  vagina 
or  from  the  uterus  by  a  broad  bafe,  is  generally  different 
in  its  anatomical  characters  from  true  polypus,  and  is 
very  difficult  of  cure.  It  may  be  removed  by  a  ligature  i 
and,  if  the  parts  are  kept  clean  and  the  ftate' of  the  con- 
ftitution  (which  is  oftentimes  in  fault)  amended,  the  pa- 
tient will  experience  a  long  period  of  relief ;  bu:  t;.c  tu- 
mour will  almoft  inevitably  return. 

Order  III.  Cakfotica,  [from  «<*p*-oc,  fruit  ]  Diforders 
affecting  the  Impregnation.  Irregularity,  diincuity,  or 
danger,  produced  by  parturition. 

This  order  contains  four  genera;  of  which,  and  their 
fpecies,  we  (hall  merely  give  Dr.  Good's  arrangement  and 
enumeration,  as  the  fubjects  have  been  fuliy  difcutfed 
under  the  articles  Abortion,  vol.  i.  and  Parturition, 
vol.xviii. 

Genus  I.  Paracyrfis,  [from  waf»,  bad,  and  <in.-i(,  im- 
pregnation.) Morbid  Pregnancy.  Generic  characters — 
The  progrels  of  pregnancy  dillurbed  or  endangered  by 
tbe  fupervention  of  general  or  local  diforder.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 

1.  Paracyefis  irritativa  i  pregnancy  exciting  diltrefs  or 
difturbance  in  other  organs  or  functions  than  thofe  pri- 
marily concerned.   Five  varieties. 

a.  Syncopalist  accompanied  with  freqnent  fainting. 

8.  Dyfpepticaj  accompanied  with  indigeftion  or  lick- 
nefs. 

*.  Dvfpnoica;  accompanied  with  difficult  breathing. 

e.  Aivina ;  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  al- 
vine  canal,  as  coftivenefs,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoid  j,  Sec. 

1.  Varico(a$  accompanied  with  venous  dilatations  of 
the  lower  extremities. 

*.  Paracyefis  uterina :  pregnancy  difturbed  cr  endan- 
gered by  difeafed  affection  of  tbe  uterus.   Four  varieties. 

a.  A.  retroverfione ;  the  uterus  being  relroverted.  See 
CEdoptofis  uteri,  $. 

&.  A.  leucorrbcea  $  the  uterus  fecreting,  or  exciting  in 
the  vagina  a  fecretion  of  leucorrhcea,  fo  as  to  produce  de- 
bility. 

v.  Catamenica}  the  catamenia  continuing  to  recur. 
i.  Hsemorrbagica ;  accompanied  with  hemorrhage. 
Catamenia,  unaccompanied   with   hemorrhage,  can 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  a  difeafe.   Many  menftruate  uni- 


fymptoms  are  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  tumour,  formly  for  the  firft  three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy. 
Frequent  vomiting,  the  confequence  of  tbe  ftomach'a    Some  through  the  whole  term.   A-  few  have  never  men 


fympathizing  in  uterine  irritation,  is  common  to  this  dif- 
eafe 5  and,  when  the  bladder  alfo  is  thus  fympathetically 
affected,  ftrangury  it  no  uncommon  occurrence.  The 
latter  diforder,  however,  as  well  as  retention  of  faeces  in 
the  rectum,  is  often  brought  on  by  the  preffure  of  tbe 
enlarged  polypus  on  tbe  refpective  canals  of  the  urine 
and  (tools.  In  protracted  cafes,  dropfy  may  accompany 
tbis  difeafe.  On  mannal  examination,  we  find  a  tumour 
of  little  feeling  projecting  through  the  os  uteri,  by  which 
its  neck  is  fo  completely  encircled,  that  we  can  pafs  the 
ringer  round  it.  This  polypus  is  diftinguilhed  from  in- 
verted uterus  by  tbe  hiftory  of  its  commencement,  and 
by  its  infenfibility.  It  might  be  confounded  with  the 
cauliflower  excrefcence,  had  not  the  latter  an  irregula- 
rity of  forface,  an  origin  by  a  broad  bafe  from  the  os 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1307. 


ftruated  at  any  other  time i  of  which  fome  curious  cafes 
are  related  by  Hagedorn,  Hopfengartner,  and  other 
Dutch  writers. 

j.  Paracyefis  abortus :  premature  exclufion  of  a  dead 
fetus  from  the  uterus.  If  the  exclufion  take  place  within 
fix  weeks  after  conception  it  is  called  mifcarnaft.  If  be- 
tween fix  weeks  and  (even  months,  or  tbe  term  of  pre- 
mature labour,  it  is  called  abortion. 

Genus  II.  ParodynU,  [from  rata,  bad,  and  vi 
»>itt  ir*<,  labour-pain.]  Morbid  Labour.— Generic  c 
ters — The  p 
irregularity 

There  are  feven  fpecies. 
t.  Parodynia  atonica,  lingering  labour:  labour  pro- 
4  R  trajtcd 
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of  fymptoms,   prefentation,  or  Itrufture. 
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trailed  by  general  or  local  debility.  In  the  Ephemera  The  Ephemera  of  Natural  Curioficies,  one  of  forty«fix 
Nat.  Curiolfis  the  cafe  of  a  fetus  illapfinginto  the  uteru»    years.    Cent.  x.  Ob)'.  4»." 


after  its  head  had  been  denuded,  and  it  had  moaned. 

a.  Parodynia  fympathetica  :  labour  retarded  or  harafied  .  Genul  '.v-  P/'«**V<M  [from  srwft,  falfe,  and  *vw, 

by  fjmpathetic  derangement  of  fome  remote  organ  or  .mpregnat.on.]  Spur.ou, '  pregnancy. Generic  charac- 
function.    Three  varieties. 


».  Syncopalit ;  accompanied  with  fainting. 
0.  Convulfiva;  accompanied  with  convullions. 
y.  Pathematica  ;  accompanied  with  great  terror,  ap- 
prehenfion,  balhfulncfs,  or  other  emotion  of  the  mind. 
See  vol.  xviii.  p.  710. 

3.  Parodynia  implaftica  t  labour  delayed  or  injured  for 
want  of  plafticity,  or  unkindly  dilatation  of  the  loft  parts. 
Three  varieties. 

a.  Rigiditatis ;  the  delay  confined  to  a  fimple  rigidity 
of  the  uterus  or  vagina. 

0.  Hemorrhagica;  accompanied  with  hemorrhage. 

y.  Lacerans  i  accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  peri- 
nxuro,  or  uterus. 

4.  Parodynia  perverfa,  crofs  birth :  labour  impeded  by 
preternatural  premutation  of  the  fetus,  or  its  membranes. 

This  fpecies  is  divided  into  feven  varieties,  according 
as  the  prefentation  may  be  that  of  the  face  ;  of  the  breech; 
of  one  or  both  feet;  of  one  or  both  arms;  of  the  Ihoulder; 
prolapfed  navel-ltring  ;  or,  laftly,  prefentation  of  the  pla- 
centa. 


tcrs— Symptoms  of  pregnancy  without  impregnation ; 
chiefly  occurring  on  the  cefiation  of  the  catamenia.  Two 
fpecies. 

1.  Pfeudocycfis  molaris,  falfe  conception,  or  molei  the 
uterus  irritated  by  a  coagulura  of  blood  or  other  flukl 
lodged  in  its  cavity,  often  a  (Turning  a  fibrous  appearance. 
Frequently  exhibiting,  on  being  difcharged,  hydatids  or 
other  vemticles.  See,  for  examples,  Marcellus  Doi.atui, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  15.  Journ.  des  Sfavans,  paflim.  Ruyfch. 
Obi".  »8, 19.  Evacuated  during  dancing;  Slevoght,  DuT. 
Fern.  mot.  labor.    Jcnx,  1700." 

a.  Pfeudocycfis  inanis  :  the  uterus  void  of  internal 
fubltancc,  and  irritated  by  fome  unknown  morbid  aclion. 

Class  VI.  ECCRITICA,  [from  i»ri»r,  to  drain  off, 
drain,  or  cxhauft.]  Diseases  of  the  Excernent  Func- 
tion. 

Order  I.  Mesotica,  [from  ptnf,  tbe  middle.]  Dif- 
orders  affecting  the  Parenchyma.  "  Pravity  in  the  quan- 
tity orquality  of  the  intermediate  or  connecting  fubltancc 
of  organs ;  without  inflammation,  fever,  or  other  de- 


meter  by  natural  deformity,  or  fubfequcnt  difeafcor  iu 
jury.  Not  unfrequently  produced  by  an  hydropic  or  en- 
cyfted  ovarium  occupying  a  position  between  the  rectum 
and  vagina.  The  deformed  pelvis  is  the  molt  frequent 
and  obltinate  impediment  to  parturition  ;  but  it  has  al- 
ready been  amply  treated  of  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  690  &  feq. 

6.  Parodynia  pluralis  1  labour  complicated  by  a  plu- 
rality of  children. 

7.  Parodynia  fecundaria:  difeafed  action  or  disturb- 
ance fucceeding  delivery.   Four  varieties. 

a.  Rctentiva  ;  retention  of  the  fecundines. 

0.  Dolorosa;  violent  after- pains. 

y.  Haemorrhagica  j   violent  hemorrhage,  commonly 
called  flooding, 
S.  Locbialis  i  profufe  lochia. 

Genus  III.  Eccyffa,  [from  ix,  out  of,  and  mmK,  im- 
pregnation.] Extra-uterine  fetation ;  i.  e.  imperfect  fe- 
tation produced  in  fome  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 
There  arc  three  fpecies. 

1.  Eccyelis  ovaria  :  imperfect  fetation  occurring  in  tbe 
right  or  left  ovarium.  (Graviditas  ovarii,  Sauv.)  Exam- 
ples are  common.  See  Ab.  Vater  Diflert.  de  Grav.  appa- 
rentc,  ex  tumore  ovarii  dextri  enormii  orta,  per  tres  an- 
nos  cum  dimidio  durante.  Ed.  Mtd.  E£  v.  336.  Ed. 
Phut.  Eff.  ii.  173-  FortejUr,  S798,  379.  Ed.  Mtd.  Journ. 
ii.  1  go.  Dr.  buiJIie  in  Piiii.  Tranf.  1789.  Bona  in  Tranf. 
Ucdico-chir.  iv.  317. 

».  Eccyefis  tubalis:  im  per  feci  fetation  occurring  in  the 
'Fallopian  tube.  (Graviditas  tubalis.  Souv.)  See  Littre, 
Mem.  de  l'Acad.  R.  des  Scav.  1701.  Cyprian.  Diflert. 
de  Fetu  ex  Tuba  excifo?<  1700.  Haller,  in  Boerh.  v.  319. 
Santorin,  Obf.  Anat.  c.  ii.  Tranf.  Soc.  Med.-cbir.  i.  315. 
See  alio  a  cafe  by  Mr.  Stanley,  in  tbe  Tranf.  College  Pby- 
ficians,  vol.  vi. 

3.  Eccyelis  abdominalis  :  imperfect  fetation  occurring 
in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen.  See  Krohn,  Fetus  extra 
uterum  hifl.  Dcntfch  de  graviditate  abdomipali.  Mem, 
Med.  Soc.  Lond.  iii.  176.  Wrifberg  Obferv.  Anat.  Young, 
Medico-chir.  Tranf.  i.  141.  "  For  want  of  a  regular  pal- 
fage  opening  externally,  the  fubitance  formed  often  re 


tion"  and  "  fever"  fbould  luve  efcaped  any  one. 
order  contains  four  genera. 

Genus  I.  Poljffiireia,  [from  troAKratusf,  flefliy,  abound- 
ing iu  flelh.]  Corpulency,  or  obefity.  Generic  charac- 
ters—Firm and  unwieldy  bulkincfs  of  the  body  or  its 
members,  from  enlargement  of  natural  parts. 

Conlidering  the  derivation  of  tbe  word,  we  are  rather 
furprifed  that  Dr.  Good  has  ufed  the  term  Poljj'areia  for 
this  genus,  fince  much  flefli  or  mufcle  is  not  a  difeafe  1  it 
is  when  the  fat  is  fuperabundant  that  inconvenience  is  felt. 

Polylarcia  adipofa  j  a  fingle  fpecies.  BulkineU  from 
fuperabundant  accumlation  of  fat.   Two  varieties. 

a.  A.  generalis  ;  extending  over  the  body  and  limbs. 
Sennertus  mentions  a  woman,  who  at  thirty-fix  years  of 
age  weighed  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  avoirdupois; 
and  a  man  who  weighed  fix  hundred.  Bright  of  Maldor* 
weighed  lix  hundred  and  ilxteen  pounds  (and  Lambert  of 
Lricelter  conliderably  more.  In  the  N.  Sammlung  Medic. 
Wabrnehm.  iii.  370,  is  the  cafe  of  a  man  who  weighed 
eight  hundred  pounds.— Carried  off  by  a  fpontaneous  fa- 
livation.  Epi.  rial.  Cur.  Dec.  iii.  ann.  v.  vi.  obf,  65.— 
By  a  fright.  Saumd.  Mtdicin.  Wahrnthmungen,  vi.  444. 

0.  A.  fplanchnica ;  confined  to  the  organs  or  integu- 
ments of  the  trunk,  the  limbs  retaining  their  gracilc 
form. 

Fatnefs  feems  to  be  owing  to  an  inordinate  degree  of 
power  in  the  aflimilative  organs.  It  ha*  been  generally 
attributed  to  over-eating;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
facts;  neither,  when  we  confider  how  much  intemperance 
dilturbs  digeltion,  (hould  we  expett  to  find  this  the  cafe. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances,  fat  pcrfons  arc  remarkably  ab- 
stinent in  regard  to  aliment;  and*  it  is  therefore  tbe  ac- 
tive ftate  of  the  digeftive  organs,  which,  undiflurbed  by 
mental  irritation  to  which  thefe  kind  of  people  are  10 
little  fubject,  affimilates  almoft  every  portion  of  food 
they  take  into  tbe  blood,  that  we  mult  in  a  great  mcafure 
look  for  the  caufe  of  corpulence.  We  mult  confefs  how- 
ever, that,  even  under  this  hypothecs,  we  fbould  rather 
expect  to  find  general  plethora  than  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  adipofe  (trie! ore.  Corpulence  is  only  a  dif- 
eafe when,  by  its  prcfiure  on  the  heart  or  any  of  tbe 


mains  for  many  years  In  the  extra-uterine  nidus.    Wal-    vifcera,  it  dilturbs  in  an  unufual  degree  the  breathing, 
ther  gives  an  inftance  of  twenty-two  years  j  Bayle  a  cafe    the  circulation,  or  any  other  of  the  functions, 
of  twenty-fix  years;  Phil.  Tranf.  1677-1678,  vol.  xii.      Many  plant  have  been  laid  down  for  the  reduction  of 

1  corpulence, 
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corpulence,  but  with  little  fuccef*.  The  moft  exceffive 
and  fatiguing  exercife  has  been  taken,  the  moft  rigid  ab- 
stinence adopted,  without  any  benefit.  Thefe  meafuret 
mould  form,  however,  part  of  the  treatment  of  moft 
cafes ;  bat  we  believe  that  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
periods  of  deep,  and  the  regular  ufe  of  dry  fttdinp,  the 

Jjuantity  of  fluid  being  brought  down  to  the  fmalleft  pof- 
ible  degree,  will  do  more  for  the  cure  of  corpulence  than 
any  other  tneafure.  Of  courfe,  if  the  fat  opprefles  the 
action  of  the  heart,  or  if  plethora  be  manifeft  in  combina- 
tion with  Polyfareia,  bleeding  may  be  ufed  j  but  other- 
wife  the  relief  it  gives  feeros  only  temporary. 

Genus  II.  Emphyma,  [from  $[tfw,  to  engender,  to 
produce.]  Tumour.  Generic  characters— Glomeration 
in  the  fubftance  of  organs  from  the  production  of  new 
and  adfcititious  matter)  fenfation  dull;  growth  fluggifh. 
The  reader  has  already  been  referred  to  the  article  Tu- 


mour in  this  work  for  an  account  of  Phyma.  To  the 
fame  article  we  (hall  be  obliged  to  defer  the  confederation 
of  the  genus  Emphyma,  which  indeed  belongs  more  par- 
ticularly to  Surgery  than  to  Pathology  in  the  prefent  ac- 
ceptation of  tbofe  terms. 

A  complete  defcription  of  thefe  productions  has  been 
long  before  the  public  ;  vis.  Mr.  Abernetby'a  work  on 
Tumours,  in  which  all  that  is  known  of  their  treatment 
is  comprised  ;  and  indeed  Dr.  Good**  arrangement  of  the 
genus  is  entirely  formed  upon  that  excellent  work.  The 
fpecies  are  three,  with  many  varieties. 

t.  Emphyma  farcoma,  farcomatous  tumour,  (Aberne- 
nethy.)  Tumour  immoveable  i  flefhy  and  firm  to  the 
touch.    Of  this  there  are  eight  varieties. 

a.  S.  vafculorum,  common  vafcular  or  organized  far- 
coma,  (AbernCtby.)  Vafcular  throughout:  texture 
(imple  i  when  bulky,  mapped  on  the  furface  with  ar bo- 
re fee  nt  veins.  Found  over  the  body  and  limbs  gene- 
rally. Often  found  of  an  enormous  fire  in  the  fcrotum, 
conftituting  the  farcocele,  or  hernia  carnofa,  of  authors. 

0.  S.  adipofum,  adipofe  farcoma  :  fuety  throughout : 
inclofed  in  a  thin  capfule  of  condenfed  cellular  fubftance; 
connected  by  minute  veflels.  Found  chiefly  in  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  trunk.  Aberntlky.  . 

y.  S.  pincreaticom,  pancreatic  farcoma  i  tumour  in 
irregular  manes  (  connected  by  a  loofe  fibrous  fubftance, 
like  the  irregular  mafTes  of  the  pancreas.  Found  in  the 
cellular  fubltance  ;  but  more  ufually  in  lymphatic  glands  ; 
chiefly  in  the  female  breaft. 

t.  S.  cellulofum,  cyftic  farcoma :  tumour  cellulofe  or 
cyftoie  ;  cells  ova),  eurrant-fized,  or  grape-fired,  contain- 
ing a  ferous  fluid  ;  fometimes  cafeous.  Found  generally, 
but  moftly  in  the  thyroid  gland,  teftis,  and  ovarium. 
When  in  the  thyroid  gland,  it  is  called  bronchocele,  bo- 
tium,  or  Derby  wire-neck.  The  cells  are  here  numerous, 
the  fluid  often  vifcid,  fometimes  gelatinous.  SeeCyrto- 
fis  Cretinifmus,  p.  tit. 

t.  S.  fcirrhofum,  fcirrhous  farcoma  i  hard,  rigid,  vaf- 
cular, infarction  of  glandular  follicles)  indolent,  infen- 
tient,  glabrous  j  fometimes  fhrinkingand  becoming  more 
indurated.  When  irritated,  tending  to  a  cancerous  ul- 
cer; and  found  only  in  glandular  liruclures. 

(.  S.  mammariuro,  mammary  or  maftoid  farcoma  i  tu- 
mour of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  mammary  gland  j 
denfe,  and  whitifh ;  fometimes  fofter,  and  brownifh  j  often 
producing,  on  extirpation,  a  malignant  ulcer  with  indu- 
rated edges.  Found  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs. 

n.  S. tuberculofum,  tuberculate  farcoma:  tumour  tu- 
berculofc;  tubercles  firm,  round,  and  cluttering  t  pea- 
fized  or  bean-fixed;  yellowifb,  or  brown ifh- red ;  when 
large,  difpofed  to  ulcerate,  and  produces  painful,  malig- 
nant, and  often 'fatal,  fore.  Found  chiefly  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck ;  often,  fimultaneoufly,  in 
other  glands  and  organs,  Aberncthy,  p.  47. 

6.  S.  medollare,  medullary  farcoma  <  tumour  of  a  pul- 
py confidence,  and  brain-like  appearance  \  wbitifb,  fome- 


times reddifh-brown  ;  when  large,  apt  -to  ulcerate  j  and 
produce  a  Aoughing,  bleeding,  and  highly  dangerous, 
fore.  Found  in  different  parts,  chiefly  in  the  teftesj  at 
times  propagating  itfelf  along  tbeabforbent  veflels  to  ad- 
joining organs. 

a.  Emphyma  enciftis,  encyfled  tumour,  or  wen:  tumour 
moveable :  pulpy,  often  claftic  to  the  touch.  (Lupia, 
Sunt.  Cull.)  Five  varieties. 

a.  E.  ftcatoma  1  an  encyfted  extuberance  containing  a 
fatty  or  fuety  fubftance,  apparently  fecreted  from  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  cylt.  Found  over  moft  parts  of  the 
body  5  and  weighing  from  a  drachm  or  two,  to  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds. 

0.  E.  atheroma  t  encyfted  extuberance  containing  a 
mealy  or  curd-like  fubftance,  fometimes  intermixed  with 
harder  corpufcles  ;  apparently  fecreted  as  the  (aft.  Found, 
of  different  fizet,  over  moft  parts  of  the  body.  (Molluf- 
cura,  Willan.) 

y.  E.  melicerist  encyfted  extuberance,  containing  a 
honey-like  fluid.  Found,  of  different  fizes,  over  moft 
parts  of  the  body. 

t.  K.  ganglion :  encyfted  extuberance  containing  a 
colourlefs  fluid )  the  extuberation  fixed  upon  a  tendon. 

1.  E.  teftudo  i  encyfted  extuberance  containing  a  fluid 
readily  hardening  into  horn  or  nail)  and  efpeciafly  when 
protruded  externally  upon  an  ulceration  of  the  furround- 
mg  integuments.  See  Aberntlhy,  p.  «>o. 

3.  Emphyma  exoftofis:  tumour  inelaftic ;  often  im- 
moveable; bard  and  bony  to  the  touch.    Four  varieties. 

a.  E.  oftea ;  immoveable  ;  protuberant  j  feared  on  the 
fubftance  of  a  bone.  Sometimes  excrefcent,  and  compoled 
of  bony  fpicula  refembling  cryftallications.  Sometimes 
exquilitely  hard  and  glabrous,  refembling  ivory.  Both 
found  chiefly  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

0.  E.  perioflea,  node :  immoveable  ;  protuberant ;  from 
bony  enlargement  of  the  perioftcum. 

y.  E.  pendula :  bony  tumour  hanging  pendulous  into 
a  joint. 

1.  E.  exotica  s  bony  tumour  moveable  or  immoveable, 
feated  in  fome  flefhy  part  of  the  body.  See  Aberncthy  on 
Tumour,  p.  10a.  and  Oo  Difeafes  refembling  Syphilis, 
p.  85. 

Genus  III.  Pareltia,  [from  waf»,  bad,  and  eofar,  bone.j 
Bones  un tempered  in  their  fubltance ;  and  incapable  of 
affording  their  proper  fupport.   Two  fpecies. 

1.  Parollia  fragilis  1  fubftance  of  the  bones  brittle  and 
apt  to  break  on  flight  exertions,  with  little  or  no  pain. 
Moft  frequently  an  attendant  on  advanced  age.  Found 
alfo,  at  times,  as  a  fymptom  in  lues,  ftruma,  and  porphyra. 

*.  Paroftia  flexilis,  (Mollites  offium,  AuH .  Var.)  fub- 
ftance of  the  bones  foft  t  and  apt  to  bend,  and  become 
crooked,  on  flight  exertions,  with  little  or  no  pain.  Found 
alfo  as  a  fymptom  in  porphyra  and  other  cachectic  mala- 
dies. See  various  cafes  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  by  Bevan, 
Pott,  Holly,  Pringle;  as  alfo  Gooch,  Snrg.  p.  17X.  and 
Bromfidd's  Chirurgical  Obfervations — Fpund  at  times  in 
new-born  infants,  more  or  lefs  general.— Univerfal,  with 
perverfion  of  moil  of  the  bones.  Morand,  Hifloire  de  la 
Maladie  fioguliereet  de  I'examen  du  cadavrc  d'une  femme 
(Sapiot)  devenue  tout-a  fait  contrefaite  par  unerarool- 
liftement  general  des  os,  Paris,  175a.  We  have  an  en- 
graving lying  before  us,  at  theprefent  time,  reprefenting 
this  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  difeafe.  The  foftnefs  of 
the  bones  is  reprefented  fo  extreme  as  to  allow  the  feet  to 
be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  bead,  the  femoral  bones 
forming  a  perfect  curve. 

Genus  IV.  Ojlkezia,  [from  sVti*c,  bony,  and  if*c,  ha- 
bit.] Soft  parts  more  or  lefs  indurated  by  a  fuperfluout 
lecretion  and  depofit  of  offific  matter.   Two  fpecies. 

1.  Ofthexia  infarciens:  oflilic  matter  depofited  in  no- 
dules, or  amorphous  mafles,  in  different  parts  or  organs. 
In  the  lungs  j  Bailiie,  Morb.  Anat.  Fafc.  II.  PI.  6.— In 
the  fubftance  of  the  heart,  weighing  a  oz.  Hunt  I,  Med* 
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Praft.  iii.  — In  the  thy  mas  gland;  A3.  Med.  Berot. 
vol.  i.  p.  »8. — In  the  thyroid  ;  Conlult  de  Lapid. — In  the 
parotid;  Plater  Obf.  lib.  iii.  707. — In  the  deltoid  muf- 
cle  5  Hufe,  in  Blegny  Zodiac,  i6Jo. — In  the  trachea, 
contracting  itt  paflage  ;  Kirknng,  Obf.  17. — In  the  dura 
mater  i  BuiUie,  Fafc.  X.  PI.  4. 

2.  Ofthexia  implexa:  oflific  matter  depofited  in  con- 
centric layers  in  the  tunics  of  veflels  or  membranes,  ren- 
dering them  rigid  and  unimpreflible.   Three  varieties. 

a.  I.  aortas  (  ofTilication  of  the  aorta. — With  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  right  ventricle  and  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  Baitlie,  Fafc.  V.  PI.  *.  Valves  offified  without 
palpitation  or  dyfpncea.  Aiorgugni  de  Sed.  et  Cauf.  Ep. 
xxiii.11.— Defending  trunk  wholly  oflified.  Genga  An.it. 
chirurg.  Butkner  Mifcel.  1717. — Afcending  and  defend- 
ing trunks  wholly  olTiSied,  compelling  to  an  ereft  pofition. 
Gualtam  de  Aneurifm. 

0.  I.  inembranea  ;  oflification  of  membranous  or  con- 
necting parrs.— Of  the  pleura  ;  Baitlie,  Fafc.  II.  PI.  3.— 
General  ofliScation  of  tendons,  membranes,  cartilages, 
and  ligaments.  Pcckli*,  lib.  ii.  Obf.  40. 

y.  I.  complicataj  oflification  of  different  parts  fimulta- 
neoufly  (  as  of  the  thoracic  duel,  ileum,  and  other  abdo. 
minal  organs.  Phil.  Tranf.  1780. 

Order  II.  Catotica,  [from  >stv,  within.]  Di ("order* 
afFefting  Internal  Surfaces.  Privity  of  the  fluids,  or 
ernunctories  that  open  into  the  internal  furfaces  of  or- 
gans.  There  are  three  genera. 

Genu*  I.  Hi/drvpt,  [from  v&vp,  water,]  Dropfy.  Ge- 
neric characters— Pale,  indolent,  and  inelaftic,  distention 
of  the  body  or  it*  members  from  accumulation  of  a  wa- 
tery fluid  in  natural  cavities. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  phyfiologifts,  that,  in  the 
healthy  condition,  a  ferous  or  watery  fluid  is  confiantly 
poured  out,  or  exhaled,  from  what  are  termed  the  exha- 
lent  extremities  of  the  arteries,  into  every  cavity  and  in- 
terface in  the  body,  by  which  the  parts  are  constantly 
inoiftened,  and  their  adhefion,  or  painful  attrition,  it  pre- 
vented. But  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  fame  cavities  and 
interftices  the  mouths  of  another  fet  of  vcifels,  the  ah- 
forbents  or  lymphatics,  open,  and  take  up  or  abforb  this 
etfufed  fluid  before  it  has  remained  long,  or  been  accu- 
mulated fn  thofe  fpaces,  and  carry  it  back  into  the  cir- 
culating blood,  through  the  thoracic  duft,  or  general 
trunk  of  the  abforbents.  From  this  view  of  the  animal 
economy,  it  at  firft  feemed  obvious  that  a  p  erf  eft  balance 
between  thefe  oppoCte  functions  of  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tion mnft  exift,  in  order  to  mainuin  the  health  of  the 
fyftero  j  and  that  a  dropfical  accumulation  mult  be  the 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  fuch  balance,  and  mult  beoc- 
cafioned  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  waysi.i. 
If  the  quantity  of  fluid  poured  out  into  any  Space  be 
greater  than  theabSorbent  veflels  can  at  the  fame  time  take 
up,  it  mult  neceflarily  accumulate  in  fuch  parts  5  or,  *. 
Although  the  quantity  poured  out  be  not  greater  than 
ufual,  yet,  if  the  abforption  beany-how  interrupted  or  di- 
minished, an  unufual  accumulation  will  from  this  caufe 
alfo  enfue.  Dropfy  was  in  general  therefore  imputed  to 
an  increafed  exhalation  or  a  diminifhed  abforption,  in 
the  cavities  in  which  it  occurs.  It  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, upon  an  investigation  of  the  various  can  fet  which 
are  capable  of  producing  thefe  morbid  conditions,  that 
the  exhalent  veflels  are  commonly  in  fault,  and  that  a 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  blood-veffelt  of  the  dropfical  part  it 
the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  caufes.  This  plethoric  con- 
dition may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  inflammation 
of  the  red  veflels  j  but,  if  fuch  action  do  exift,  the  effufion 
of  ferum  will  be  more  rapid,  and  wilt  be  of  a  tenacious 
and  gelatinous,  or  otherwife  thickened,  confidence  or 
Structure. 

Of  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  ferous  membranes 
are  moll  Subject  to  effufions  of  water.  Thus  in  the  peri- 
toneum we  meet  with  afcites,  in  the  pleura  with  hydro- 
thorax,  and  in  the  figmoidal  capfules  with  Similar  effufions. 
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They  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  thefe  parts. 
The  fkin,  irritated  by  ablilltr  or  by  Specific difeafe,  gives 
examples  of  aqueous  effolion  under  various  appearance* 
of  veficles,  blebs,  Arc.  The  effufed  fluid  exhibits  differ- 
ent appearances ;  being  Sometimes  a  perfectly  aqueous 
fecretion,  like  the  natural  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  at 
other  times  quite  different.  Moreover,  the  fame  veflels 
which,  under  a  trifling  excitation,  fecrete  undue  quanti- 
ties of  ferum,  when  more  morbidly  liimulated  pour  forth 
pus  and  coagulating  lymph.  Every  thing  that  throws 
an  inordinate  flow  of  blood  to  the  ferous  membranes 
may  occafion  dropfy  j  and  in  fact  peritonitis,  pleuritis* 
afcites,  and  hydrothorax,  may  often  be  traced  to  the 
fame  caufes. 

Of  all  other  caufes  of  afcites,  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  peritoneal  veflels  i«  the  molt  frequent.  Thus 
we  frhd,  that,  if  the  liver  be  difeafed  in  fuch  a  manner  a* 
to  ohftruft  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  interlines 
through  the  vena  portse  to  the  heart,  the  afcite*  is  art 
almoft  invariable  confequence.  Now  in  the  cafe  of  tu- 
bercles or  hydatids  in  the  liver,  the  impediment  being  of 
courfe  gradual  in  its  formation,  we  do  not  often  find 
inflammatory  Symptoms  accompanying  the  difeafe  ;  but, 
if  cold  be  taken,  we  frequently  find  that  inflammation 
does  come  on.  Again  ;  obftrufl ion  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  as  in  afthma,  brings  on  various  forms 
of  dropfy,  but  efpecially  hydrothorax.  Moreover  the 
prefence  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or  of  any  tumour  in  the 
abdomen,  by  preffing  on  the  great  veflels  which  retain 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  give  rife  to  ede- 
matous Swellings  under  the  integument*.  Dropfy  iialfo 
a  Sequel  of  fevers,  efpecially  of  Rofalia.  Bcfides  in- 
creased action  of  the  Secernent  veflels,  dropfy  Seems  to 
owe  its  origin  to  a  preponderance  of  ferum  in  the  blood  1 
and  in  this  cafe  paflive  plethora  it  generally  found  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  General  plethora  al So  brings  on 
dropfy  i  and  we  find  it  a  very  common  Sequel  of  repreded 
discharges,  as  piles,  ulcers,  or  the  like. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  abforption  may  be  diflurbed  or 
accelerated  we  have  before  fpofcen  at  large  in  another  part 
of  this  article.  The  connexion  of  diminifhed  abtorp- 
tion  with  dropfical  effufion  is  obvious  enough,  either  as 
a  cauSeoran  cftcft.  Diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
it  always  met  with  in  dropSy ;  and  a  diftincfion  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Blackall  between  inflammatory  and  chronic 
dropSy,  according  to  the  degree  of  coagulability  of  this 
fluid.  In  inflammatory  dropfy  this  author  Hates  that  the 
urine  is  eafily  coagulable  on  the  application  of  heat ;  while 
in  chronic  dropfy  this  coagulation  is  abfcnt  altogether, 
or  at  leaft  it  very  trifling  in  degree.  This  diltinftion  bat 
been  <ontradiaed ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  ftate,  from 
Some  experiments  of  our  own,  that  it  is  not  tenable.  By 
this  Statement  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Blackall,  who  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  treatment  of  dropfy. 

The  Symptoms  vary  as  this  difeaSe  affects  different  parts, 
*s  appears  from  the  following  details  of  the  Species. 

1.  Hydrops  cellularis  :  cold  and  diffufive  intumefcence 
of  the  (kin,  pitting  beneath  the  preflure  of  the  ringer. 
Three  varieties. 

a.  Tonus  corporis,  anafarca,  or  general  dropfy :  ex- 
tending through  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  whole 
body. 

0.  Artuum,  edema,  limited  to  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  limbs  1  chiefly  of  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  mofily 
appearing  in  the  evening. 

y.  Dyfpnoica ;  edematous  Swelling  of  the  feet  1  fliff- 
nef*  and  numhnef*  of  the  joints  j  the  fwelling  rapidly 
aScending  to  the  belly,  with  Severe  and,  moftly,  fatal 
dyfpncea.  This  very  Severe  and  lingular  variety  it  taken 
from  Mr.  W.  Hunter's  Eflay,  published  at  Bengal,  folio,  * 
1804.  The  difeafe  appeared  with  great  frequency  among 
the  Lafcar*  in  the  Company't  Service  in  1801.  Its  attack 
wat  Sudden  1  and  itt  courfe  So  rapid,  that  it  frequently 
killed  the  patient  in  two  day*.   Mr.  Hunter  aScribe*  it 
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f©  the  concurrent  effect  of  breathing  an  impure  atmo* 
Sphere,  fapprefTed  perfpiration,  want  of  exercife,  and  a 
previous  life  of  intemperance.  Hence  probably  a  very 
violent  kind  of  inflammatory  dropfy. 

a.  Hydrope  thoracis,  dropfy  or  the  cbeft  ;  (Hydro- 
thorax,  Stmv.  Culttn,  ftc.)  Senfe  of  oppreffion  in  the 
cbeft  ;  dyfpncea,  increafrd  by  exercife  or  decumbitore  •. 
livid  and  puffy  countenance;  purple  lips  j  urine  red  and 
fpare;  puHe  irregular;  edema  low*  extremitiea ;  palpita- 
tion and  fuddcn  ftartingt  during  deep. 

The  fluctuation  of  water  in  the  ribi  may  fometimes  be 
felt.  According  to  Laennec,  mediate  anfcultatwn  (fee  p. 
*44,  j.)  furnifttes  certain  indication  I  of  the  exiftence  of 
fluid  in  the  cheft,  and  even  difcovert  its  extent.  A  great 
diminution,  or  indeed  a  total  abfence,  of  the  found  of 
refpi ration  j  the  appearance,  di  lap  pea  ranee,  and  return 


falfe  ribs.  A«  to  puncturing  the  womb  irftlf,  this  it  of 
courfe  a  very  dangerous  experiment.  Scarpa  thinks, 
however,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  cafes  of  imminent  dan. 
ger;  and  he  quotes,  inftances  in  which  it  has  been  done 
without  ill  effects.  See  "  Sulla  Gravidanra  fu  Acquit  a  da 
Afcite,  Memorial  del  Cav.  Ant.  Scarpa,  1817." 

Dr.  Good  makes  three  varieties  of  this  Ipeeies,  the  lad 
of  which  feems  to  us  quite  out  of  place,  finee  the  difeafe 
is  the  fame  as  inflammatory  dropfy,  though  differently 
produced. 

».  Atonic*  t  preceded  by  general  debility  of  the  con- 
futation. Often  the  refult  of  l'curvy,  or  fevers  of  various 
kinds. . 

C.  Parabyfmica  ;  preceded  by  or  accompanied  with  op. 
pilation,  or  indurated  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  ufually  the  liver;  the  gall-bladder 
«*f  tgoplmty,  are  the  fign*  here  manifefted  by  the  ufe  of  of  which  is  often  enormoufly  enlarged  and  turgid.  See 
the  ftethofcope.  When  the  pleuritic  eftoJion  it  very  Phil.  Tranf.  1710-11.  vol.  xxvii.  Yonge,  Mem.  de  Paris; 
abundant  on  it*  firft  formation,  the  abfence  of  refpira-  1701.  Du  Verney,  Act.  Enid.  LipC  1713.  In  the  lad,  the 
tion  is  then  totally  uniform,  and  fo  complete  that  no  bladder  weighed  ten  pounds  twelve  ounces,  had  no  tnea-- 
found  whatever  can  be  heard,  however  forcibly  the  refpi-    tnt,  contained  various  tunics,  and  was  filled  with  a  cof- 

Tbe  only  part  in   fee  like  liquor.   The  fubdance  of  the  liver  i*  often  found 
loaded  with   hydatids.     In  one  infbnce  it 
twelve  pounds.  GaatUt  Cnfet,  Sft.  p.  170. 
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which  there  it  an  exception  to  tbis,  it  ao 
three  finger*  breadth  from  the  vertebral  column.  This 
exception  feems  to  depend  on  the  lungs  being  in  contact 
with  the  parietc*  of  the  cbeft  at  the  part  above  men- 
tioned 1  and  therefore  the  interpolation  of  fluid  between 
thofe  part*,  with  it*  preflure  on  the  lung*,  which  are  tho 
canfe  of  the  abfence  of  the  found  of  refpiration,  do  sot 
here  exift.  In  cafe*  where  the  lone*  are  attached  to  the 
fide*  of  the  cbeft  in  other  points,  from  adhesions  of  an- 
cient date,  the  fame  exception  may  however  exift  in  the 
part*  that  affected.  Sometimes,  although  the  quantity 
of  fluid  effufed  it  not  diminifhed,  the  found  of  refpira- 
tion will  return  at  the  end  of  a  few  day* )  but  it  i*  with- 
out  any  mixture  of  rati  let,  unlef*  pulmonary  catarrh  ex- 
ift at  the  fame  time,  which  may  help  to  make  its  diftinc- 
tion  from  pneumonia.  When  the  effufton  is  not  confi- 
derabJe,  the  found  of  refpiration  commonly  refembles 
what  it  it  in  children.  When  the  iuid  i*  difappearing, 
this  found  returns  from  above  downwards,  at  the  furface 
of  the  fluid  defcends  1  except  in  cafe*  when  thi*  order  is 
interrupted  by  adlicliom  of  the  lungs  to  the  thoracic 
parietct.  To  the  above  figns  muff,  be  joined  tfivpAony, 
which  is  characteriftic  of  it,  and  conftantly  indicates  a 
collection  of  fluid  when  it  it  moderate  in  quantity  ;  but 
it  difappeart  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  it  very  consider- 
able. It  it  molt  evident  when  the  fluid  hat  leaf!  confid- 
ence; and  therefore  is  generally  ran  ft  diftinct  in  the 
fituation  of  tbe  upper  f 
may  be  fufpended  fome 
reappears  when  the  pati 


or  other 


y.  Metaftatica ;  from  repelled  gout,  « 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

6.  Hydrops  ovarii,  dropfy  of  the  ovarium  :  heavy  and 
painful  intumcfeence  of  the  iliac  region  on  one  or  both 
fidci,  with  a  fenfe  of  dragging;  gradually  foreading  over 
the  belly;  with  obfcure  fluctuation. 

7.  Hydrops  tubal  is,  dropfy  of  the  fallopian  tube:  heavy 
elongated  intumcfeence  of  the  iliac  region,  foreading 
tranlverfely  j  with  obfcure  fluctuation. 

8.  Hydrops  uteri,  dropfy  of  the  womb;  heavy  circum- 
feribed  protuberance  in  the  hypogattrium,  with  obfcure 
fluctuation;  progreffivcly  enlarging,  without  ifchury  or 
pregnancy. 

In  the  treatment  of  no  other  kind  of  difeafe  hat  the 
prelent  age  more  reafon  to  exult  in  itt  improvement  iir 
the  therapeutic  art.  than  in  that  of  dropfy.   No  longer 
trammelled  by  that  fatal  devotion  to  fyllem  which  led  tbe 
older  practitioner*  to  prefcribe  in  the  lame  manner  for  all 
diieaiet  in  which  the  prominent  fymptom  of  watery  ef- 
fufion  caufed  them  to  be  ranged  under  the  fame  title;  we 
look  to  the  cm/e  of  droply  entirely  for  the  rule  of  treat- 
ment.   It  it  true,  we  are  often  puzzled  to  And  this  caufe; 
but  at  all  events,  our  knowledge  is  in  the  generality  of 
cafes  fufficiently  accurate  to  lead  to  beneficial  treatment. 
Thus,  if  it  feems  that  local  pain  has  preceded  or  Rill 
r  part  of  the  collection.   Egophony    accompanies  a  dropfical  effufion,  efpecially  if  this  pain,  has 
minutes,  or  even  hour*  ;  but  it'  its  feat  in  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  we  do  not  befitate  to 
expectorates.    Many  author*    treat  it  at  fimple  inflammation.    In  doing  this,  however, 


in  the  volume  of  the  fide  in 
of  fluid  exift*  in  a  great  degree. 
This  fometime*  exift*  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  It 
difappear*  a*  tbe  cure  advances,  and  the  fide  occafionally 
become*  at  length  fmaller  than  in  the  natural  ftate. 
5.  Hydrops  abdominis,  afcites,  or  dropfy  of  the  belly « 


we  are  of  courfe  a*  much  regulated  by  "the  ftate  of  the 
pull'e,  the  appearance  of  the  blood  (generally  buffy  and 
the/rrum  eaftly  ewpdabte),  and  the  febrile  commotion  of 
the  conftitution,  a*  the  local  pain.  The  meafure  of  free 
bleeding  is  to  be  followed  by  counter-irritation  (efpe- 
cially if  tbe  difeafe  owes  itt  origin  to  fupprelKon  of  fome 


tenfe,  heavy,  and  equable,  intumcfeence  of  the  whole    accuftomed  morbid  action),  and  by  the  excitement  of 


belly  <  diftinctly  fluctuating  to  tbe  hand  upon  a  (light 
ftroke  being  given  on  tbe  oppofite  fide. 

It  U  thi*  fluctuation  which  in  ordinary  cafes  diftin- 
sruifhe*  dropfy  from  pregnancy.  Antonia  Scarpa  has 
however  related  cafes  tending  to  (how,  that,  either 
from  excefs  of  liquor  amnii,  (in  which  cafe  third 
it  abfenr,  and  the  natural  form  of  a  belly  containing 
a  gravid  uteru*  is  retained,)  or  from  effulion  from  the 
peritoneum,  (in  which  cafe  third  it  prefent,  and  tbe  re- 
gular form  of  the  fuodut  uteri  is  not  found,)  dropfy  and 
pregnancy  may  co-exift.  Tbefe  cafes  are  of  course  very 
rare,  and  are  to  be  relieved  only  from  tbe  extreme  dan- 
ger and  dyfpncea  whieh  attend  them  by  puncture. 
Scarpa  directs  thit  to  be  done  (when  we  wifh  to  avoid 
wounding  tbe  uterus)  in  tbe  hypochondriac  region,  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  rectus  mufcle  and  the  edge  of  the 
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tbe  fecretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  efpecially  of  the 
urinary  paftage*,  by  diuretics,  and  of  the  bowels  by  drat- 
tic  cathartic*.  The  difeafe  continuing  obdurate,  full 
dofes  of  mercury  will  be  well  calculated  to  remove  it. 

If  dropfy  feems  to  arife  from  mechanical  obftroction,  dill 
local  bleeding  may  occafionally  be  proper  to  reft  rain  the 
inflammatory  action  which  all  morbid  products  tend  to 
produce  by  the  flimulus  ;  but  our  chief  attention  mud  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  mechanical  impediment. 
Thus,  when  a  fluggifh  ftate  of  the  liver  exifts,  the  excite- 
ment of  tbe  fecernents  of  this  organ  by  mercury  afford i 
great  relief  to  the  dropfical  fyroptoms ;  but,  if  tubercle*, 
hydatid*,  or  other  arterial  morbid  tumour,  exift  in  the 
liver,  mercury  mud  be  interdicted  ;  and  the  only  chance 
we  can  afford  the  patient  is  to  keep  up  a  very  frequent 
naufea  by  tartar  emetic,  and  cut  off  the  fopplies  from  the 
4  S  tumour 
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tumour  by  tbe  mod  rigid  nbftinence.  For  the  fame  pur. 
pofe,  fnull  bleedings  are  occafionally  proper.  Such 
meant  will  palliate  the  difeafe,  and  pollponc  its  termina- 
tion, though  they  will  feldom  cure  it. 

When  dropfy  owes  itt  origin  toadecreafe  in  the  quantity 
of  the  blood,  or  in  the  alteration  of  its  quality,  both 
which  are  commonly  connected,  our  endeavour  moll  be 
directed  to  reft  ore  this  fluid  to  its  natural  Rate.  Fre- 
quent and  fmall  bleedings  of  courfe  effect  a  diminution 
of  its  quantity  ;  and  a  regular  attention  to  the  (late  of 
thedigeftive  organs  is  the  only  method  of  improving  its 
quality.  With  refpelt  to  the  diet,  this  (hould  not  be  too 
low  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  wine  may  be  allowed.  The 
bowels  rouft  be  kept  open,  and  the  mucous  fecretions  in 
general  excited.  Exercife  alfo,  either  active  or  paftive, 
muft  be  ufed  regularly.  Catarrh  and  afthnia  occurring 
with  dropfy  require  no  difference  in  their  treatment  on 
that  account. 

When  either  from  the  effects  of  idiopathic  inflamma- 
tion, or  from  general  plethora,  or  from  difeafed  blood,  a 
Date  is  induced  which  may  be  properly  called  the  chronic 
ft  ate  of  dropfy,  which  is  frequently  met  with  ab  aborigine 
in  old  and  debilitated  perfons,  and  in  which  the  dileafe 
feems  nearly  ftationary,  the  water  very  flowly  collecting, 
the  fanguineout  functions  tardy,  and  the  digeftive  organs 
weak  j  when,  in  fact,  a  diminution  of  abforption  feems 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder't  continuance,  two  alternatives 
prelent  themfelves,  which  muft  be  adopted  chiefly  as  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  is  good  or  bad,  and  as  the 
quantity  of  effufed  liquid  is  great  or  fmall.  Thefe  are— 
the  removal  of  the  water  by  (urgical  means,  as  by  fcari- 
fyingthe  Ikin  in  Hydrops  celluiaris,  by  paracentefis  tho- 
racis or  paracentefis  abdominis  in  hydrothorax  and  a  (cites. 
(See  Surgery  for  tbefe  operations.)  A  morbid  ftate  of 
the  conftitution,  or  very  old  age,  would  prevent  us  from 
fcarifying  the  ikin,  left  gangrene  of  the  wounded  parts 
lhould  enfue ;  and  the  puncture  of  the  abdomen  (hould 
never  be  ufed  unlefs  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  is 
very  great.  It  lhould  be  remarked  alfo,  that,  if  the  waters 
lieem  to  be  contained  in  cyfts,  no  very  favourable  prog- 
nofit  (hould  be  given  of  the  ultimate  fuccefs  of  the  ope- 
ration j  and  the  practitioner  lhould  be  aware,  that  in  thefe 
cafes  he  is  apt  to  meet  with  fo  gelatinous  a  ferum,  that 
it  will  not  always  flow  through  his  canula.  Paracentefis 
thoracis  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  operation  $  and, 
though  it  has  on  Tome  occafions  been  found  ufeful,  yet 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  lungs,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  figns  of  hydrothorax,  caufe  it  to  be  very  feldom 
ufed. 

The  meant  of  exciting  the  abforbentt  are  few  and  un- 
certain ;  nor  will  they  have  any  effect,  except  in  tbe  par- 
ticular cafes  under  immediate  confideration.  Of  the 
medicines  which  promote  the  action  of  the  abforbentt, 
mercury  holds  a  very  high  rank,  but  its  operation  on 
thefe  veffel*  is  uncertain  ;  nevertheleft  it  is  lound  ufeful 
in  practice  during  the  chronic  ftate  of  dropfy.  It  lhould 
be  given  in  fmall  dofet ;  and  may  be  advantageoully  com- 
bined with  diuretics.  As  a  more  direct  mode  of  pro- 
moting abforption,  prrjf'ure  has  been  tried  in  many  cafes. 
Thus  in  H.  celluiaris  artuum,  bandaging  the  limbs,  and 
in  H.  celluiaris  totius  corporis  and  H.  abdominis,  fric- 
tions with  the  band  and  flefh-bruth  are  advaotageoufly 
employed.  The  good  effects  of  preflure  in  thefe  cafet 
probably  induced  a  phyfician  of  eminence,  SirG.BIane, 
to  try  the  fame  practice  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  ;  and, 
it  is  faid  with  luccefs.  When  however  we  conlider  the 
notorious  ill  effects  prefiure  exerts  on  the  strain,  we  (hould 
not  be  inclined  to  expect  much  from  this  practice ;  but 
the  high  authority  on  which  it  rcftt  obliges  us  to  men- 
tion it. 

At  medicines  which  have  exerted  a  happy  influence  on 
dropfy  under  all  circumftances  wherein  they  could  be 
made  to  aa,  we  muft  mention  diuretics.  Thele  medicines 
are  however  very  uncertain  in  their  operation  j  and  it  is 
a  curious  anomaly,  that  the  weakeft  fometimes  anfwer 
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where  the  mod  powerful  fail.  Their  exhibition  it  of 
courfe  likely  to  be  fruitlefs  in  cafet  where  tumours  or 
difeafed  liver  occafion  dropfy  ;  but,  in  inflammatory  and 
in  chronic  idiopathic  dropfiet,  tbey  are  generally  ufeful. 
The  digitalis,  in  dofet  of  five  to  twelve  drops  thrice  a- 
day  in  a  folution  of  cream  of  tartar,  it  perhaps  tbe  mote 
ufeful  diuretic  for  inflammatory  dropfy  that  we  know  of. 
In  chronic  cafet,  fquill  combined  with  calomel  is  more 
potent.  But  a  variety  of  diuretics  are  in  tbe  Pharmaco- 
poeia, as  cantharidei,  turpentine,  Sec.  which  may  be  ufed 
when  thefe  common  article*  fail.  On  the  fame  plan  ot 
counter-irritation,  draftic  cathartics,  as  eUterium,  fcam- 
tnony,  and  oil  of  croton,  have  been  ufed :  their  ufe  (hould 
(generally  fpeaking)  be  confined  to  cafet  of  inflammatory 
dropfy. 

We  muft  now  retrace  our  ftept  to  defcribe  twodifeafet 
which  we  paffed  over  in  Dr.  Good's  claflification  of  this 
genus,  where  they  occurred  as  the  fecond  and  third  fpe- 
cies,  under  the  titles  of  Hydrops  capitis  (water  in  the 
bead),  and  Hydrops  fpinse  (fpina  bifida).  We  paffed 
tbefe  over  becaufe  they  each  of  them  require  a  diftinft 
elucidation  ;  for  they  by  no  meant  agree  in  the  general 
characters  of  dropfy.  Hydrops  capitit  it  defined  by  Or. 
Good  at  mi  "edematous  intumefcence  of  the  bead,  tbe 
futuret  of  the  ikull  gaping."  Thit,  however,  it  merely 
the  chara£ler  of  a  very  rare  difeafe,  and  bat  no  reference 
to  the  fymptomt  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term. 

The  term  Hydrocephalus,  or  Hydrops  capitit,  doet  not 
apply  to  this  difeafe  in  any  of  its  ftages  except  the  laft  ; 
for,  in  its  firft  ftage,  this  malady  is  actually  Cephalitis  ( 
Cephalitis,  however,  varying  in-  intensity,  and  traceable 
to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  children  who  are  prcdiipoftd 
to  hydrocephalus,  are  thole  who  have  large  brains,  or 
unulual  activity  of  the  cerebral  function*.  But  the  ab- 
fence  of  thele  phenomena  by  no  meant  enfuret  a  child 
from  liability  to  tbe  difeafe  in  queftion.  Generally,  for 
fome  time  before  more  marked  fymptomt  come  on,  on- 
ufual  quickneft  of  apprehenfion,  vivacity  of  manner,  and 
rcftlefl'neft,  are  apparent.  In  Come  children  thit  increafe 
of  fenfibility  reaches  to  an  aftonilhing  height,  and  indeed 
forms  completely  that  erethifmal  ftate  of  brain  before 
defcribed  under  dtfpepfta,  p.  1 36. 

But  a  more  formidable  fet  ot  fymptomt  than  the  abeve 
are  thofe  which  difplay  diminifited  cerebral  energy.  The 
children  begin  to  be  indifferent  to  every  thing  :  their  ac- 
tivity, vivacity,  and  good  temper,  vaniftij  they  diflike 
light  and  notice  ;  the  lively  colour  of  their  countenanoe- 
and  brightnefs  of  their  eyes  begin  to  fade;  and  their 
fprigbtlinefs  paffes  into  dulneft.  Their  bowels  are  con- 
fined, their  urine  fcanty,  their  reft  difturbed.  Tbe  larger 
children,  on  fitting  up  in  bed,  complain  of  giddinefs  t 
they  are  alfo  fubyect  to  rheumatic  paint  in  tbe  limbs,  but 
particularly  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  calve*  of  tbe  leg*, 
and  foles  of  the  feet.  The  fmaller  children  expred  the 
fame  feelings  by  a  certain  rocking  of  the  head,  by  fud- 
denly  becoming  filent  in  the  ruidft  of  a  cry,  by  whining, 
and  moving  their  hand*  towards  their  beads.  The  pulle 
it  irregular,  and  fometimes  intermits  altogether!  it  is 
commonly  tbe  feventh,  ninth,  fixtecnth,  feventeenth,  or 
thirty-firft,  pulfation  which  is  weaker  or  deficient.  From 
a  (late  of  reverie  they  are  roufed  with  a  deep  figh,  and 
begin  again  to  notice  thofe  about  them,  or  whofe  pre- 
fence  they  had  been  apparently  unconscious ;  the  colour 
of  the  face  changes,  and  they  are  alternately  flulhed  and 
chilly.  When  alked  if  any  thing  ail t  them,  they  anfwer 
with  an  indifferent  "  No."  They  walk  without  firmnels, 
and,  in  ftepping  forward,  tbey  often  raife  the  foot  at  it' 
they  were  depping  over  a  tbrelnold ;  they  totter  and  dag- 
ger at  if  drunk. 

Sometimes  in  thit  ftage,  the  infant,  though  in  a  ftate  of 
health,  frequently  vomit*,  waket  fuddenly  with  a  cry, 
becomet  foporofe  from  an  overloaded  ftomach,  and  haa 
an  irregular  pulfe.  Sleepieflhefs,  unufually  continued 
fcrcamiug,  without  any  other  complaint »  hanging  the 
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head  after  fuch  attack* ;  alarm  on  the  gentled  touch ; 
an  exceflive  quicknef*  of  hearing,  fo  as  to  be  awakened 
terrified  by  the  flight* ft  noife;  diminiftted  appetite;  on 
tatirt  nbftnee  or  excejfk  of  Ihhjl ;  aery  denoting  pain,  on 
flight  movement!  of  the  body,  but  fuddenly  becoming 
(Stent  by  quick  one*;  conftant  pulling  the  nape  of  the 
neck  with  the  band;  increafed  warmth  of  the  head,  par- 
ticularly of  the  forehead  and  nape  of  the  neck  j  are  the 
chief  guide*  for  the  diagnofis. 

A  moft,  uncommon  mode  of  approach  it  that,  i  where 
the  healthteft  children  are  all  at  once  feized  with  violent 
fever  or  convulfions,  after  a  fudden  attack  of  languor, 


giddinefs,  and  head- ache,  ft  iff  neck,*  inclination  to  vomit, 
full  hard  and  flow  pulfe,  fenfibility  to  light,  and  finging 
If  the  practitioner  i*  called  to  thi*  roani 


nil  hard  and  flow  pulfe,  fenfibility  to 
in  the  ear*.  If  the  practitioner  i*  cal 
feftly  inflammatory  affection,  and  employ*  the  neceflhry 
remedie*  with  aaivity,  effufion  may  be  arretted  much 
eafier  than  in  the  former  cafe*,  and  a  greater  number  of 
fuch  fufferers  may  be  fnatcbed  from  death.  But  if  a  clear 
view  of  the  difeafe  is  not  taken,  and  remedies  are  not 
applied  with  overwhelming,  power,  there  follow*  molt 
commonly  in  a  few  hour*  the  moment  of  effufion,  which 
may  be  recognized  by  its  characteriftic  fyroptomt,  and  i» 
foon  fuccecded  by  paralyfis  and  death.  Thi*  firft  ftage 
often  lafts  only  for  a  few  hour* ;  the  latter  frequently 
eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  more,  day*. 

In  the  fecond  ftage,  the  fymptoms  of  the  phrenitic 
ftate  (how  themfelve*  i  the  patients  complain  of  fevere 
pains  in  the  forehead,  affecting  the  eyes,  fometimes  alter- 
nating with  colicky  pains  ;  alio  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a 
(hooting  fen  fat  ion  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  There  is  no 
place  where  they  can  lie  dill,  and  no  perfon  who  can 
loot  he  them  :  the  eye  opens  perfectly  in  the  dark  only, 
being  very  fenfible  to  light,  and  (brinks  above  the  upper 
eye-lid.  The  head  is  hot  to  the  hand  ;  but  neither  it  nor 
any  other  part  of  the  furface  of  the  body  is  red,  nor 
turgid  with  blood.  In  the  tumultuous  acceflion  of  the 
inflammatory  period  there  it,  however,  an  exception 
in  this  point ;  for  the  tunica  albuginea  it  ftreaked  with 
blood-veffels,  and  the  inner  furface  of  the  eye-lid  is  in- 
flamed. In  fuch  cafes  only  there  are  convulfive  move- 
ments of  the  eye* ;  the  pulfationt  of  the  carotids  are 
ftrong;  the  pale  countenance  (brinks,  and  rarely  becomes 
csdematous  and  d  iff  or  ted. 

Among  the  pathognomonic  fymptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, Dr.  GSlis  enumerates  drynefs  of  the  nofc,  pale- 
nefs,  ceflation  of  appetite  and  thirft  j  furred  tongue ;  vo- 
miting, which  becomes  lefs  frequent  as  patient*  advance 
to  the  ftate  of  effufion  ;  the  digeftion  of  food  is  moll  com- 
monly altogether  fufpended  ;  the  belly  alfo,  before  tumid, 
falls  away.  At  this  period,  there  is  tendernefs  on  pref- 
fure  on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  and  liver ;  there  is  often 
obftinate  conftipation  j  the  urine  is  frequently  fcanty, 
palled  with  pain,  and  bat  a  characteriftic  white  flimy  de- 
polit ;  the  bearing  now  becomes  acute,  and  even  painful  j 
pains  in  the  belly,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  particularly  the 
head,  are  conftantly  complained  of  by  moaning ;  the  Deep 
is  difturbed  often  by  dreams,  in  which  they  cry  out ;  they 
grind  their  teeth  alfo.  Preffing  queflions  only  obtain 
anfwers,  and  thofeare  fbort ;  their  movements  are  languid 
and  compulfatoryj  thev  cannot  (it  up  without  naufea 
and  vomiting;  the  pulfe  is  flow,  unequal,  and  intermit- 
ting, but  eafiiy  accelerated  in  a  moment  by  pain  :  the 
latter  fymptom  is  alfo  confidered  by  Dr.  Golis  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  this  ftage.  The  fkin  becomes  flaccid,  dry, 
and  difcoloured,  and  an  eruption  fometimes  appears 
qboat  the  lip*,  neck,  and  shoulders.  They  are  reftlefs, 
and  defire  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thofe  with 
a  very  flow  pulfe,  complain  of  as  much  pain  as  thofe  with 
whom  it  is  accelerated. 

In  the  third,  or  ftage  of  effufion,  the  above  fymptoms, 
after  a  few  hours  or  days,  grow  worfe.   The  patients  can  ■ 
no  longer  fit  up;  the  reftleffnefs  ceafes;  they  moft  com- 
monly lie  on  the  back,  and  conftantly  kick  up  the  bed- 


clothes ;  they  carry  their  hands  to  their  head,  mouth,  and 
noftrils,  into  which  a*  well  as  into  their  ears,  they  often 
bore  fo  as  to  make  them  bleed ;  they  half  forget  the 
words  they  would  fay.  All  the  external  fenfes  become 
dull  or  annihilated,  except  that  of  hearing,  which  is  of- 
ten quick;  the  eyes  are  directed  obliquely  downwards) 
the  pupils  are  dilated  and  ofcillating,  but  unaffected  by 
ftrong  light ;  they  often  fee  double,  or  fatfely ;  and  operv 
and  clofe  their  eyes  repeatedly  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
gloomy  earneftnefs  is  painted  in  their  fluthed  countenance, 
with  a  threatening  ex  predion  t  it  is  a  curious  contrail  of 
fierce nefs  and  patience,  which  often  excites  the  .iftonifti- 
ment  of  by-ftauders.  They  waftc  to  a  fkeleton ;  their 
dry  flabby  (kin  hangs  on  their  emaciated  leg.;  partial 
fweafs  break  out.  The  urine  is  palled  uncoufcioolly  j 
there  is  conftipation.  The  debility  of  the  pulfe,  fighing, 
offenfivenef*  of  the  breath,  and  general  weaknefi,  in- 
creafe;  coma  comes  on  ;  and,  before  thelaft  tragic  fcene,. 


they  fometimes 
and  drink. 


tu ,  u(ivi«  iiiet^i,  iidgiv 

fcious,  fo  as  to  fit  up  to  eat 
They  fometimes  even  fw  allow  with  eager- 
nefs,  long  for  their  play-thing*,  and  deceive  the  attend- 
ant with  momentary  hopes,  which  are  followed  by  more 
„ fevere  fufferings  tlian  before. 

When  the  patient  furvivesthi*  ftate,  from  ten  to  thirty 
days  after,  more  frightful  fymptoms  fucceed  :  convulfions, 
followed  by  paraly'js,  moft  commonly  of  the  right  fide, 
and  often  cramp,  which  draws  the  head  backwards  and 
downwards.  The  features  are  thus  frightfully  diftorted  ; 
a  violent  fever  follows;  a  perforation  trickles  from  the 
head  ;  a  hectic  rednefs  alternates  with  a  deadly  palenefs  on 
the  disfigured  countenance  of  the  patient.  The  fight  is 
loft  ;  the  pupil  of  the  convulfed  eye  extremely  dilated, 
and  infenfibleto  light,  the  tonica  albuginea  is  blood- (hot. 
The  hearing,  from  being  quick,  gradually  becomes  dull} 
fwallowing  becomes  importable,  though  there  are  often 
moment*  in  which  they  can  take  fluids  ;  the  urine  it 
fcanty,  and  paffed  ti neon fciou fly  ;  it  continues  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  with  a  white  fed i incut ;  the  (tools  are  (till 
lefs  frequent,  but  never  fcetid,  as  in  the  former  ftages.  In 
many,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  become  blood-red,  and  af- 
terwards, on  the  approach  of  death,  pale.  The  pulfe  is 
ftill  weaker,  and  more  intermitting  than  before;  the 
head,  however,  remains  warmer  than  the  reft  of  the  body  j 
the  fpafms,  which  draw  the  head  backwards,  and  the  arms 
againft  the  fides,  ceafe  only  with  life.  For  the  above  de- 
tail of  fymptoms  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Gooch's- 
tranflation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Golis  on  Acute  Hydroce- 
phalus. 

Hydrocephalus  is  evidently  inflammation  of  the  mem. 
branesof  the  brain;  and  it  is  from  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane efpecially  that  the  effufion  is  derived.  The  cere- 
bral inflammation  which  precedes  this  effufion  is  of  courfe 
traceable  in  different  inftances  to  different  caufes.  Among 
the  children  of  this  country,  and  of  the  large  towns  ei- 
pecially,  it  is  very  generally  found,  that  irritation  of  the 
digeftive  organs  is  the  precurfor  of  Hydrops  capitis  ; 
while  in  other  fituations  the  action  of  the  fun's  ray*  it 
the  moft  common  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  It  i*  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  action  of  the  folar  rays  on  the 
head  generally  induces  thofe  fudden  and  violent  attack* 
in  which  ftupor  or.  raving  delirium  precede  the  way  to  a 
fpecdy  death  ;  but  that  the  more  common  precurfor*  of 
hydrocephalus  caufe  fymptom*  of  cerebral  excitation  to 
appear  long  before  thofe  of  cerebral  plethora.  In  the 
firft  ftage,  or  that  in  which  mere  irritation  is  manifefted 
by  liftleflhefs  and  exaltation  of  the  mental  emotions,  the 
treatment  confifts  chiefly  in  improving  the  action  of  the 
chylopoletic  vifcera,  which  are  fo  generally  impaired.. 
The  bowels  may  be  freely  opened,  to  a  degree  in  fact 
fufiicient  to  excite  counter-irritation  ;  the  liver  may  be. 
acted  upon  by  dofes  of  calomel,  and  low  diet  ordered. 
AVhen  ftupor  or  much  vifual  deception  is  remarked,  we 
may  bleed  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  becaufe  thefe  fymp- 
toms are  figns  of  fuinel » of  the  veflets  of  the  brain  ;  but, 
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If  thefc  fywptornt  are  not  prefent,  the  Rate  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  it  to  be  firft  attended  to.  As  Toon  at  the 
fymptomsof  cephalitis  become  in  the  flighteft  degree  ap- 
parent, whether  it  hat  Seen  preceded  by  the  above  ftage, 
or  make*  its  attack  in  a  fudefen  and  unexpected  manner, 
bleeding  muft  be  had  recourfe  to.  At  all  that  can  be 
done  in  this  difeafe  muft  be  done  early,  the  practitioner 
luuft  at  once  decide,  not  only  from  the  constitutional  ap- 
pearance, but  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  and  of  the  men- 
tal facultiet  of  the  patient,  the  degree  to  which  venefec- 
tion  may  be  carried.  He  wilt  be  chiefly  guided  in  hit 
opinion  at  to  thit"  point,  by  the  mode  or  attack  j  for, 
when  the  difeafe  comet  on  fuddenly,  it  will,  cxreris  pa- 
ribus, require  much  more  ample  bleeding  than  when  m- 
difpofition  hat  long  preceded  it.  Moft  practitioner!  truft 
to  leeches  to  the  head  ;  and  in  milder  cafet  thefe  may  do 
very  well?,  but  we  are  quite  Aire  that  in  the  majority  of 
patients  the  difeafe  will  be  more  fuddenly  arrefted  by  the 
ufe  of  the  lancet.  Even  in  the  youngeft  children,  thit 
mcafure mould,  when  the  difeafe  it  violent,  always  precede 
local  bleeding  j  for,  at  we  have  before  fhown  in  thit  ar- 
ticle, the  efficacy  of  bleeding dependt  much  on  itt  action 
on  the  heart  •  and  thit  effect  it  not  increafed  unleft  by  a 
fuddrn  abftraftion  of  blood.  After  the  general  bleeding, 
the  application  of  leechet  will  be  found  of  the  greatelt 
benefit ;  and,  in  violent  cafet,  cold  water  to  the  head, 
and  counter- irritants,  at  blifteri,  &c.  to  the  feet,  may  alio 
be  ufed  with  advantage.  The  bowelt  are  to  be  freely 
purged  by  draftic  catbnrtict.  We  arc  cautioned  by  fome 
authors  (e.  g.  by  Dr.  Golis)  not  to  carry  the  ufe  or  thefe 
fnbftancet  too  far,  left  we  transfer  the  inflammation 
from  the  brain  to  the  inteftinet.  Of  courfe  thit  effect 
muft  be  watched  ,  but  in  few-tafes  of  violent  Cepbalitit 
will  it  be  found  to  occur  |  and,  even  (hould  it  take  place, 
it  will  feldom  prove  of  an  obftinate  character,  if  the  irri- 
tating medicines  be  withheld,  and  local  bleedings  and 
anodyne  injections  reforted  to. 

When  the  tbird  ftage,  or  that  in  which  effufion  hat 
taken  place,  comet  on,  our  treatment  muft  be  in  a  great 
meafure  directed  by  the  bittory  of  the  cafe.  If  the  pa- 
tient bat  been  fo  far  neglected,  that  no  bleeding,  or  even 
if  not  enough  of  thit  evacuation  hat  been  made,  we  muft 
{alwayt  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  aqueous  effufion  it 
in  moft  in  fiances  a  confequence  of  vafcular  fulneft)  bleed 
until  the  pulfe  it  reduced  to  a  fomewhat  natural  time. 
We  may  then  purge,  and  counter-irritate.  Lowering  of 
the  pulfe  may  be  produced  alfo  by  the  regular  exhibition 
of  digitalis  in  mipute  dofet.    In  that  ftate  of  aqueous  ef- 


of  the  fpinal  marrow.  The  difeafe  It,  with  a  very  few"  ex« 
ceptiont,  incurable  ;  the  patient  oftentimes  dying  in  a 
few  days  after  the  tumour  hat  begun  to  make  rapid  ad- 
vances. In  the  few  cafet  which  have  been  met  with  in> 
adultt,  it  would  appear  that  the  preffure  of  tbe  water 
caufed  uhjarpiion  of  the  bone;  but  thit  it  merely  fpccula- 
tion.  The  little  that  can  be  done  for  Hydrops  (pinna 
confifts  in  applying  gentle  preffure  on  tbe  tumour  from 
id  commencement.  If  this  fails,  we  muft  puncture  the 
tumour  with  a  tine  inftrument,  (at  a  needle,)  evacuate  the 
contents,  and,  closing  it  carefully  to  prevent  the  adrmi- 
fion  of  air  and  confequcnt  inflammation,  re-apply  the 
preffure  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  return  of  the 
fluid  depofit.  It  it  to  be  remarked,  that,  when  imperfeft 
offiftcation  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  hydrocephalus. 


fnfion  manifefted  by  partial  paralyfis,  largo  dofet  of  this 
drug  afford  the  only  means  we  know  of  for  palliating  the 
fufferingt  of  the  patient,  and  relieving  the  convulfive 


eringt  of  the  patient, 
agoniet  which  attend  death.  And  in  thofe  cafet  in  which 
all  inflammatory  fymptomt  have  gone  off,  and  tbe  patient 
hat  become  quiet  and  idiotic,  thit  drug  will  be  found  by 
no  meant  ufeleft.  We  know  not  whether  thit  medicine 
relievet  tbe  malady  in  queltion  by  itt  vicarious  action  on 
the  kidneyt,  or  whether  it  rep  relics  the  irritative  inflam- 
mation which  all  morbid  depofits  tend  to  excite  in  the 
*  ftructure  they  inhabit,  whenever  the  fyftcm  happens  to 
be  fubjected  to  the  influence  of  inflaming  caufet,  at  cold, 
&c.  but  we  have  lately  feen  two  very  marked  cafes  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus  cured  by  the  exhibition  of  fmall 
dofet  of  digitalis  in  conjunction  with  a  very  clofe  atten- 
tion to  the  digeliive  fyftcm,  and  change  of  air.  It  it  thit 
chronic  ftate  of  hydrocephalus  in  which  fir  G.  Blane  pro- 
pofed  to  bandage  the  cranium. 

3.  Hydropt  fpinte,  hydro-rachitis  or  fpina  bifida,  it  a 
difeafe  moftly  congenital,  though  occafionally  met  with 
in  adults.  It  confiftt  of  a  "  foit  fluctuating  cxtuberance 
on  the  fpine,  with  gaping  of  the  vertebra;."  This  gaping 
of  the  vertebra:  it  laterafto  the  tumour,  and  arifet  from 
the  want  of  the  fpinout  proceffet  of  thefe  bonet.  The 
pre/Tore  of  the  tumour  of  courfe  paralyfet  thofe  partt 
which  have  their  nerves  fupplied  from  the  lower  portion 


.  tben  the  cafe  it  nearly  hopelefs ;  for  tbe  preffure 
on  the  tumour  moftly  caufet  the  greater  proportion  of 
water  to  preft  on  the  brain.  When  preffure  on  the  tu- 
mour feemt  to  do  harm,  we  may  prevent  iu  further  en-, 
largement  by  a  concave  truft. 

9.  Hydrops  fcroti,  hydrocele,  or  dropfy  of  the  fcrotum: 
fott  femi-tranfparent  pyrifonn  intutnetcence  of  the  fcro- 
tum j  progreflively  enlarging,  without  pain.  Two 
ties. 

a.  Vaginalis  ;  the  fluid  contained  in  t 
lit,  or  furrounding  (heath  of  the  teiti*. 

#.  Cellularis  ;  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  tbe  fcrotum. 

Genut  II.  Empkvitma,  [from  ficav,  to  inflate,  to  dif- 
tend  with  air.]  Inflation;  Wind- dropfy.  Generic  cha- 
racters—Elaftic  and  fonorous  diftentipu  of  the  body  or 
itt  members,  from  air  accumulated  in  natural  cavities. 

We  have  before  fpoken,  under  Borborygmus,  of  the 
fuppofuion  that  air  may  be  generated  in  the  human  body 
by  (ecreting  veffelt.  At  far  at  thit  relates  to  the  prefent 
genut,  it  derives  fupport  from  thofe  cafes  in  which,  upon 
the  authority  of  John  Hunter  and  other  accurate  obfervers, 
we  are  informed,  that  air  has  been  found  in  cavitiet  where 
neitlier  its  admiffion  from  without  nor  its  generation  from 
tbe  putrefactive  proceft  could  have  been  mfpected.  We 
have  three  fpeciet  of  thit  kind  of  fponuneout  generation, 
of  air  to  enumerate. 

1.  Emphyfema  cellulare  t  tenfe,  glabrous,  diftufive  in- 
rumefcence  of  the  (kin,  crackling  beneath  the  preffure  of 
the  finger.   Two  varieties,  at  proceeding,  * 

a.  A  vulnere;  from  a  wound  of  tbe  thorax. 

Though  the  form  of  Emphyfema  which  aftectt  tbe  tho- 
rax commonly  arifea  from  a  wound,  inftancea  are  not 
wanting  to  <how,  that  thit  difeafe  may  arife  from  other 
cauTes.  Thus  violent  fits  of  coughing,  or  other  fudden 
exertions,  may  rupture  the  air-cells  of  the  lungt,and  give 
the  air  free  acceft  into  the  cellular  membrane.  Thit  ef- 
fect more  certainly  follow!  if  inflammation  exiftt  in  the 
ftructure  of  the  lungt  at  the  time  the  exciting  caufe  is  ap- 
plied. In  addition  to  the  fymptoms  above  mentioned  in 
the  definition  of  cellular  emphyfema  in  genera),  a  fenfe 
of  fuffbeation,  great  dyfpncea  coming  on  in  fits,  and  ex- 
pectoration of  blood,  are  met  with  in  Emphyfema  from 
woundt  of  the  thorax.  In  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe, 
tbe  practitioner  it  rather  occupied  with  removing  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungt  which  tbe  wound  occafiont, 
than  with  the  Emphyfema,  which  in  fact,  if  not  excertivef. 
in  quantity,  will  generally  fubfide  at  the  pulmonary 
phlogofis  goes  off.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
a  large  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  membrane  fp  reads 
very  faft,  and  threatens  that  ftructure  with  mortification. 
Hence  it  it  fometimet  neceffary  to  evacuate  tbe  air  by- 
puncture,  and  to  prevent  at  much  as  poffible  itt  reproduc- 
tion by  preffure.  For  the  mode  of  operation,  fee  Surgery.' 

0.  E.  cellulare  a  veneno,  "  from  filh-poifon,  or  other 
venom.**  It  feems  to  us  a  mere  popular  error  to  fuppofe 
that  the  bodiet  of  poi  foiled  perfons  fwell  before  death. 
That  this  happens  afterwards  we  have  no  doubt  in  cafes 
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of  rifh-poifon,  and  that  it  refults  from  the  fudden  putre- 
faction which  follows  death  produced  by  caufes  of  an 
intenfe  and  fudden  operation,  and  happening  to  perfons 
in  full  habit  of  bod/. 

».  Emphyfema  abdominis,  tympany :  tenfe,  light,  and 
equable,  intumefcence  of  the  whole  body ;  diftinctly  rcfo- 
nant  to  a  ftroke  of  the  hand. 

So  few  are  the  cafes  on  record  of  this  curious  diforder, 
that  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  ex- 
iftedj  that  is  to  fay,  as  a  diftinft  and  idiopathic  difeafe; 
for  that  it  follows  a  putrefactive  ftate  of  the  abdomen  af- 
ter enteritis,  or  operation  for  hernia,  doe*  not  admit  of 
a  doubt.  Should  a  cafe  of  idiopathic  tympanitis  occur, 
it  might  be  advifable  to  tap  the  abdomen.  When  arifing 
from  putrefaction,  it  is  alraoft  unneceflary  to  fay,  that 
nothing  need  be  done.  ' 

The  Tympanites  intrftinalu  of  authors,  like  the  me- 
teorifrous  of  Sauvages,  is  a  variety,  fometitnes  only  a 
iyroptom,  of  dyfpepfy,  worms,  hyfteria,  or  fome  other 
difeafe  affecting  the  inteftinal  canal. 

j.  Emphyfema  uteri,  tympany  of  the  wombi  light 
tenfe  circurafcribed  protuberance  in  the  hypogaftrium  j 
obfcurely  fonorous;  wind  occafionally  difcharged  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  This  difeafe,  about  which  as 
little  is  known  as  of  the  former  fpeciei,  is,  according  to 
Parr,  to  be  cured  by  rendering  the  mouth  of  the  womb 


Genus  III.  Paruria,  [from  bad,  and  ttptu,  to 

make  water.]  Morbid  fecretion  or  diCcharge  of  urine. 
Foot  fpecies. 

1.  Paruria  inops,  deftitution  of  urine;  without  defire 
to  make  water,  or  fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  any  part  of  the  uri- 
nary track.  Often  the  refult  of  renal  inflammation  or 
paralyfis  j  but  fometitnes  a  genuine  idiopathic  affection. 
Dr.  Parr  relates  a  cafe,  that  occurred  in  bis  own  practice, 
in  which  no  urine  was  apparently  fecreted  for  fix  weeks  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  diicbarge  returned  fponfa- 
neoufly.  A  very  curious  cafe  may  be  found  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  of  a  boy  who  never  fecreted 
urine. 

a.  Paruria  retention™,  (Ifchuria,  Cullen,Scc.  Sec.)  urine 
totally  obftructed  in  its  flow  ;  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  or 
uneaunefs  in  fome  part  of  the  urinary  track.  Pour  va- 
rieties. 

m.  Xenalis  |  pain  and  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  without  any  fwelling  in  the  hypogaftrium. 

The  retention  of  urine,  when  it  has  its  feat  in  the  kid- 
ne/s,  is  generally  caufed  by  inflammation,  either  idiopa- 
thic,or  arifing  from  a  (tone  lodged  in  the  gland  or  ureter, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  fome  morbid  growth  in  con- 
tiguous parts.  The  two  former  cafes  are  of  courfe  to  be 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  fedativet,  as  opium,  &c.  The 
latter  are  nearly  hopelefs  cafes,  and  are  only  to  be  pal- 
liated by  the  tame  means,  in  (lighter  degrees  of  force. 
This  gland,  when  it  fuppurates,  or  is  accompanied  by  tu- 
berculated  accretions  of  the  peritoneum,  acquires,  on 
fome  occafions,  an  enormous  fize  ;  on  others,  it  is  much 
diminifbed. 

0.  Ureteric* ;  with  pain  or  fenfe  of  weight  in  the  re- 
gion o(,the  ureters. 

y.  Veficalis  ;  with  protuberance  in  the  hypogaftrium  ; 
frequent  defire  to  make  water;  pain  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  fometimes  at  the  end  of  the  penis. 

t.  Urethralis ;  with  protuberance  in  the  hypogaftrium; 
frequent  defire  to  make  water;  and  a  fenfe  of  obftruc- 
tion  in  the  urethra,  refitting  the  introduction  of  a  cathe- 
ter. 

The  treatment  of  the  firft  variety  confifts  merely  in 
relieving  pain  by  anodynes,  and  promoting  relaxation 
by  warm  bathing.  In  the  two  latter  varieties,  we  have 
to  confider  the  caufe  of  the  ifchnria,  or  ftoppage  of  urine. 
This  is  chiefly  in  the  bladder  :  atony  of  the  fibres  of  the 
fundus,  or  fpafmodic  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  neck  of 
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this  cavity.  This  contraction  is  to  be  overcome  by  fuch 
means  as  Stimulate  the  contractile  powers  of  the  fundus, 
or  diminifh  thofe  of  the  neck ;  (0  that,  011  many  occa- 
fions, diuretics,  as  turpentine  and  nitre,  remove  a  flight 
degree  of  (he  diforder.  Again,  the  warm  bath  fometimes 
relaxes  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  neck,  and  thus  allows 
the  evolution  of  urine;  but,  fince  each  of  thefe  agenu 
mnft  more  or  lefs  operate*upon  the  antagonist  mufclcs,  it 
may  fo  happen  that  they  may  do  no  good,  as  indeed  it 
often  Sufficiently  evident.  A  com  poll  t  ion  of  equal  parts 
of  tincture  of  opium  and  tinCture  of  muriated  iron  added 
to  ten  times  their  quantity  of  water,  and  given  every 
half-hour  in  dofes  or  a  tea-fpoonful,  is  perhaps  the  be  ft 
remedy  for  ifchuria  that  is  known;  but  it  often  fails. 
It  then  becomes  an  object  to  introduce  an  inft/ument. 
The  bougie,  the  filver  or  the  flexible  catheter,  may  be  in- 
troduced as  occafion  ferve* ;  but  their  introduction  can 
feldom  be  effected,  unlefs  fome  degree  of  relaxation  i* 
brought  about;  for  this  purpofe  free  bleeding  and  the 
warm  bath  may  be  had  recourle  to.  If  the  patient  faints, 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  the  inftru- 
roent  is  not  to  be  loft.  Much  will  depend,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint,  on  the  taS  of  the  furgeon  ;  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter  being  an  operation  only  to 
be  acquired  by  experience ;  and  it  is  vapll  known  that 
fome  furgeon s  have  introduced  a  catheter  inftantly,  when 
others  have  failed  after  long  and  repeated  trials. 

If  the  introduction  of  this  inftruruent  is  impoffible,  it 
then  becomes  a  matter  of  confutation  how  long  it  may 
be  fafe  to  defer  a  more  ferious  and  infallible  operation, 
the  puncture  of  the  bladder.  No  exact  time  can  be  fpe- 
cified  at  which  the  poftponement  of  this  operation  will 
be  fatal.  Cafes  are  related  in  which  the  fuppreflion  has 
continued  for  weeks  ;  but  of  courfe  no  furgeon  would 
rely  on  thefe  cafes  for  practice.  As  a  general™  Ic  it  may 
be  ftated,  that,  when  the  bladder  is  felt  difiending  the 
belly  an  inch  or  two  above  the  umbilicus,  if  the  accu- 
mulation has  been  rapid,  and  the  pain  is  very  excruciat- 
ing, the  bladder  Should  be  punctured.    See  Surgery. 

j.  Paruria  ttillatitia,  ftrangury.  (Dyfuria,  Smtv.  CtUL 
&c.)  Painful  and  ftillatitious  emiflioo  of  urine.  Six  va- 
rieties. 

a.  Spafmodica  ;  from  fpafmodic  conftriCtion  of  the 
fphincter,  or  fome  other  part  of  the  urinary  canal,  cate- 
nating with  fpafmodic  action  in  fome  adjoining  part. 
The  fame  means  may  be  ufed  as  advifed  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  bladder  in  complete  obflruction. 

$.  Ardens;  from  fpafmodic  conftriftion  excited  by  the 
external  or  internal  ufe  of  various  ftimulants,  as  acrid 
foods,  or  cantharides ;  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  fcald- 
ing  as  the  urine'  is  difcharged.  Copious  and  mucilagi- 
nous drinks  are  all  that  are  required  to  allay  this  irri- 
tation. Opium  may  be  occafionally  requifite. 

y.  Callofa  ;  from  a  callous  thickening  of  the  membrane 
of  the  urethra  l  the  Stricture  permanent.  BaUtie,  Morb. 
Anat.  Fafc.  viii.  pi.  5.    See  StriQurt,  p.  167. 

i.  Mucofa;  the  urine  intermixed  with  a  fecretion  of 
acrimonious  mucus,  of  a  whitifh  or  greenifh  hue. 

This  difeafe  may  beconfidered  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  Similar  in  its  nature  to 
phlogofisof  any  other  mucous  membrane.  In  fome  cafes, 
general  bleeding,  but  often  local  depletion  by  means  of 
leeches,  with  copious  diluents,  having  fmaN  proportions 
of  foda  diflblved  in  them,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
When  conftriCtion  of  the  bladder  has  been  caufed  by  the 
long  (landing  of  this  complaint,  a  ftate  which  is  marked 
by  con  ft  ant  pain  over  the  region  of  the  bladder,  with  in- 
ability to  retain  the  urine  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  it  has 
been  propofed  by  Mr.  Jcfle  Foot  to  wafh  out  and  diftend 
the  bladder  with  warm  folution  of  uva  urfi,  introduced  by 
means  of  a  fyringe. 

The  one  or  other  of  thefe  varieties  is  found  alfo  occa- 
fionally, or  as  a  fyraptom,  in  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  feveral  fpecies  of  litbia,  and  comprefGon  from 
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local  tumours,  retroverfion  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy, 
or  defcent  of  the  child'*  head  in  labour. 

i.  Helminthics ;  accompanied  with  a  difcharge  of 
worms  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Thi*  variety  is  given  by  Dr. 
Good  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lawrence'*  very  lingu- 
lar cafe  jnferted  in  the  Medico  Chirurg.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p. 
jSi.  The  patient  was  a  female  aged  14:  lud  long  la- 
boured under  a  fevere  irritation  of  the  bladder,  which  was 
afcribed  to  a  calculus.  She  at  length  difcharged  three  or 
four  worm*  of  a  non-defeript  kind,  and  continued  to  dif- 
charge more,  efpecially  when  the  difcharge  was  aided  by 
injection*,  or  the  catheter  remaining  in  the  urethra  for 
the  night.  The  evacuation  of  thefe  animal*  continued 
for  at  lead  a  twelvemonth.  Twenty-two  were  once  dif- 
charged at  a  time  ;  and  the  whole  number  could  not  be 
left  than  from  goo  to  1000.  A  (mailer  kind  wa*  alio  oc- 
cafionally  evacuated.  The  larger  were  ufually  from  four 
to  fix  niche*  in  length  -,  one  of  them  ineafured  eight  j 
(lender  in  the  middle  ;  filiform  at  the  extremities  j  thicker 
in  the  inter-fpacc* :  they  were  foft  when  firft  voided,  and 
of  a  yeltowim  hue.  For  the  mod  part  they  were  dif- 
charged dead. 

f.  Polypofa ;  the  bladder  or  urethra,  or  both,  obflru&ed 
by  the  formation  of  a  polypous  excrefcence }  fotuetirue* 
(hooting  to  the  external  extremity. 

4.  Paruria  mellita,  diabetes. 

The  derangement*  which  the  kidneys  are  fubjefl  to, 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  fecretions, 
are  very  numerou*.  In  a  ftate  of  comparative  health,  the 
urine  is  liable  to  many  flight  change*  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion* of  it*  conftituent  parts,  and  fometime*  indeed 
acquire*  additional  condiment*.  In  fafl,  fo  much  va- 
riation it  obferved  in  the  quality  of  the  urine,  that  we 
fee  every  reafon  to  concur  in  the  ftrongly-exprcflcd  opi- 
nion of  a  late  phyfiologift,  that  the  kidney*  are  the  com- 
mon fewer*  of  the  conflitution.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
the  variout  produces  derived  by  the  kidneys  from  the 
blood,  Bcrzclius  hat  accurately  remarked,  that  acidifica- 
tion it  the  chief  employment  of  thefe  glands.  Thus  the 
futphur  and  phofphate  of  the  blood  is  converted  by  the 
kidney*  into  phofphoric  and  fulpburic  acid*,  and  a  new 
acid,  the  lithic,  is  formed.  The  analyfit  of  d  ilea  fed  urine 
(hows,  that  thi*  acidifying  proceft  it  fometimcs  carried  to 
excefs  j  and  nitric,  oxalic,  and  other  acids,  are  produced; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fometime*  diminifhed,  or 
totally  fufpended,  and  neutral  or  alkaline  fubflancet,  or 
even  pure  blood,  are  predominant  in  the  urine.  Some 
authors,  keeping  in  view  this  diftinftion  a*  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  difordered  glands,  and  probably  led  alfo  by 
the  general  principle,  that  inflammation  is  marked  by  ex- 
cef* of  the  functions  of  the  affected  ftrueture,  have  en- 
deavoured to  (how,  that  in  moft  cafe*  "when  acid*  are  ge- 
nerated in  excefs,  the  urine  it  commonly  fraall  in  quan- 
tity, and  high-coloured,  and  the  difeafe  inflammatory ; 
when  neutral  or  alkaline  fubflancet,  the  urine,  on  tne 
contrary,  it  generally  pale-coloured,  and  larger  in  quan- 
tity s  and  the  difeafe*  are  thofe  of  irritation  and  debili- 
ty." Prout  011  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gravel, 
p.  ji. 

It  feem*  to  us  that  thi*  generalization  is  not  borne  out 
by  experience  j  or  that,  at  all  events,  the  exception*  to 
the  rule  are  very  numerous.  The  matter  is  ftill,  bow- 
ever,  fubjudicc.  Animal  chemiftry  it  now  very  ufefully 
employed  in  analyzing  the  com  pout  ion  of  morbid  urincj 
and,  if  the  connexion  between  a  particular  (late  of  the 
fee  ret  ed  fluid  and  a  particular  ftate  of  the  fecreting  vef- 
fel  mould  ever  be  pointed  out,  it  will  no  doubt  be  very 
ufeful.  We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther this  happy  confumraation  will  ever  be  attained.  We 
find  in  other  fecretions  great  difference*,  yet  all  dependant 
on  one  caufe,  (viz.  inflammation,  and  more  or  lefs  energy 
in  the  nervous  fy  It  em  of  the  difeafed  part ;)  and  we  find  that 
the  ordinary  method*  which  relieve  cafe*  fecreting  one 
kind  of  fcab  are  equally  ufeful  in  thofe  fecreting  a  differ- 
ent one.   We  are  not  endeavouring  to  undervalue  the  ufe 


of  cbcniiftry  at  applied  to  the  analyfj*  of  difeafed  urine  \ 
but  we  wim  to  (how,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
knowledge,  more  fuccefs  will  attend  that  practice  which 
is  directed  to  the  action  of  difeafed  velfels,  nervet,  and 
fecernent*,  than  to  the  correction  of  chemical  error*  in 
the  fluids  fecreted.  Indeed  we  find  a*  much  contradic- 
tory evidence  in  the  work*  of  different  authors  at  to  the 
connexion  between  certain  difeafe*  and  their  chemical 
anatyfu,  and  we  have  fo  many  recollections  of  oppofite 
appearance*  of  this  fluid  in  common  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory diforders,  that  we  look  with  very  little  confidence 
to  the  mode  of  inveftigation  before  alluded  to. 

Before  any  analyfisof  urine  it  attempted,  it  teems  to  us, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  blood  (bould  be  firft  afecrtained ; 
fince,  this  known,  we  fliould  clearly  fee  whether  the  dif- 
eafe had  it*  origin  in  local  difeafe  of  the  fecernentt,  or  in 
actual  depravation  in  the  quality  of  the  fluid  when  itt  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  made.  Now  it  it  pretty  obviout  that  it 
muft  be  in  one  or  both  of  thefe  two  modes  that  alteration 
in  the  quality  of  the  urine  can  be  produced.  And  firftly, 
that  difeafed  blood  often  produces  difeafed  urine  no  one 
can  doubt,  when  they  fee  tbe  frequent,  nay  altnoft  inva- 
riable, precurrence  of  dy (peptic  ailment  to  thofe  of 
the  urinary  organs,  and  efpecially  the  clofe  relation  that 
is  traced  between  lithic  difpofitiont  and  peculiar  regimen. 
That  difeafed  fecretion  may  refult  from  local  difeafe  of 
the  kidneys,  even  when  the  blood  it  healthy,  is  not  only 
fufficiently  probable,  from  its  coinciding  with  the  known 
law*  of  tbe  fecretory  function  all  over  the  body,  but  it 
borne  out  by  the  fad*.  Simple  nephritis,  or  a  blow  on 
the  back,  or  even  mental  unealinefs,  nervous  maladies, 
efpecially  hyderia,  fuddenly  derange  tbe  fecretion  in 
queftion. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  fpe. 
ciet.  Diabetes  it  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Good :  "  Urine 
difcharged  freely,  for  the  mod  part  profufely-,  of  a  fweet 
fraell  and  tafte  ;  with  great  third,  and  general  debility." 
The  fymptom  of  profufion  of  urine  it  one  of  fome  varia- 
tion ;  but  it  it  fo  generally  met  with,  that  it  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fymptom*  of  tbe  complaint. 
The  faccharine  tafte  of  the  urine  it  however  the  grand 
pathognomonic  Cgn  of  the  difeafe.  This  chara&eriftic  it 
always  prefent,  though  it  it  fometimet  obfeured  by  the 
faline  matters  of  tbe  urine,  and  requires  therefore  that 
the  urine  be  fomewhat  concentrated  by  evaporation  be- 
fore it  it  apparent.  As  to  other  changes  in  diabetic 
urine,  it  feems  that  the  neotcal  faltt  of  tbe  urine  bear 
the  fame  relative  proportion  to  each  other  as  under  ordi- 
nary circumftances,  but  that  the  aggregate  of  them  it  di- 
mlnilhed.  A  like  diminution,  and  fometimcs  indeed 
total  abfence,  of  the  urea,  is  alfo  met  with.  The  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  urine  is  alfo  increafed  in  the  complaint 
under  confideration.  It  increafet  on  that  of  healthy 
urine,  which  ranges  from  soio  to  soao,  till  it  runt  at 
hi eli  as  iojS  or  1040,  or  in  fome  rare  initances  at  1045. 

Diabetes  fometimet  comes  on  (lowly  and  imperceptibly, 
without  any  .previous  difordcr ;  and  it  now  and  then 
arifet  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  fubGflt  long,  without 
being  accompanied  with  evident  diiorder  in  any  particu- 
lar part  of  the  fyftem,  the  great  third  which  always,  and 
the  voracious  appetite  which  frequently,  occur  in  it,  be- 
ing often  the  only  remarkable  fymptom*  ;  but  it  now  and 
then  happens,  tbat  a  confiderable  affection  of  tbe  fto- 
mach  precedes  the  coming-on  of  the  difeafe,  and  that  in 
its  progreft,  befidet  the  fyraptomt  already  mentioned, 
there  is  great  dryneft  of  tbe  (kin,  with  a  fenfe  of  weight 
in  the  kidneys,  and  a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other 
urinary  paflages.  The  temperature  of  the  body  it 
ufually  below  tbe  standard  of  health.  Tbe  fpiritt  are 
deprefled,  tbe  difpofition  it  equally  indifferent  to  ftody 
or  amufement,  and  there  it  evidently  a  decline  of  mental 
energy,  with  a  loft  of  the  power  of  virility.  Ulceration 
of  the  tongue  and  gums  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
diabetes,  owing  probably  to  the  derangement  of  the  di- 
geftive  funftiont.   Some  morbid  change  in  the  alyine 
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excretion  always  accompanies  the  diabetic  habit,  and  cof- 
ttvenefs  is  \>erhaps  the  mod  common  of  tbefe ;  for,  in 
fonie  inftances,  the  boweii  have  been  fo  remarkably  tor- 
pid, that  even  the  moft  powerful  medicines,  in  large 
dofet,  produced  but  a  trifling  effect.  Watt  remarks  that 
inflammation  and  fwelling  are  very  common  about  the 
external  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  diabetes. 

This  difeafe  is  often  attended  with  fome  pulmonic  dif- 
order ;  Dr.  Bardfley  fays  invariably,  but  this  does  not 
accord  witb  general  experience.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  diabetes  feldom  terminates  in  death  until 
a  fecondary  caufe  of  the  fatal  event  has  arifen  in  the  lu  rigs. 
Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  be- 
comes much  emaciated,  the  feet  cedetnatous;  great  debi- 
lity arifes,  and  an  ohfcure  fever,  withall.the  appearances 
of  hectic,  prevail.  In  point  of  number,  the  pulfe  is  very 
much  diverfified  t  in  moft  cafes,  it  is  quicker  than  natu- 
ral, but  fometimes  it  is  below  the  common  ftandard.  In 
fome  c*let  vifion  becomes  very  indiftinct,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  troubled  with  vertigo. 

In  fbme  in  fiances,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  ingefta.  Cafe*  are  recorded,  in  which 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pints  were  difcbargcd  in  the 
fpace  of  a  natural  day,  for  many  fucceffive  weeks,  and 
even  months  ;  and  in  which  the  whole  ingefta,  as  was 
faid,  did  not  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the  urine  ;  and 
even  the  folid  matter  which  this  fluid  contains  often 
reaches  an  aftonifhing  proportion.  The  furplus  of  the 
excrement  over  the  increment  in  this  cafe  is  explained 
by  the  want  of  cutaneous  fecretion,  (the  fkin  being 
generally  dry  and  hard,)  and  an  extraordinary  imbibi- 
tion of  water  in  the  lungs.  Directions  of  diabetes  have 
mown  the  kidneys,  in  fome  inftances,  in  a  loofe  flabby 
ftate,  much  enlarged  in  fizc,  and  of  a  pale  alb. colour ;  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  found  turgid  and 
red,  and  containing  in  their  infundibula,  a  quantity  of 
pus,  though  without  any  fign  of  ulceration.  At  the 
fame  time  that  thefe  appearances  have  been  obferved  in 
the  interior,  the  fuperficial  veins  on  their  furface  were 
found  to  be  much  fuller  of  blood  than  ufual.  In  many 
cafes,  the  whole  of  the  mefentery  has  been  difcovered  to 
be  much  difeafed,  and  its  glands  remarkably  enlarged  ; 
fome  of  them  being  very  large  and  of  an  irregular  tex- 
ture i  others  fofter,  and  of  an  uniform  fpberical  fhape. 
Many  of  the  lacteal  i  have  likewife  been  found  confldera- 
bly  enlarged.  The  liver,  pancreas,  foleen,  and  ftomach, 
are  in  general  in  a  natural  ftate  ;  when  they  are  not  fo, 
the  occurrence  is  to  be  considered  as  accidental.  The 
bladder  is  now  and  then  fqnnd  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
muddy  urine  j  in  fome  cafes  its  coats  are  much  thickened, 
and  its  fize  lei's  than  natural. 

The  bypothefes  which  have  been  framed  to  account 
for  diabetes  refolve  therafelves  into  thefe.  The  firft, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  Dar- 
win, fuppofes  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  abj'orbents ;  an 
idea  of  which  the  abfurdity  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  divifion  of  this  work,  p.  43.  Secondly,  that  of 
Cullen  and  Rollo,  which  fuppofes  difeafe  of  the  affiraila- 
ting  agents,  and  effentially  confifts  in  the  fuppofition  that 
blood  ij  difeafed  in  diabetes,  and  that  the  kidneys  are  only 
deranged  in  their  action  in  confequence  of  the  morbid 
ftate  of  the  blood  fupplied  to  them.  The  third  hypothe- 
cs fuppofes  that  difeafed  action  exifts  in  the  fecernents  of 
the  kidnryt,  and  that  confequently  tbe  faccharine  matter  is 
derivable  from  healthy  blood. 

Tbe  fecond  hypotbefis  refts  moreover  on  tbe  ftrong  faff, 
that,  if  fugar  be  introduced  into  the  veins  of  an  animal, 
cfpecully  if  that  animal  be  weak,  fugar  is  firft  found  in 
the  blood,  and  fecond  ly  in  the  urine.  But,  though  this 
(hows  the  poffibility  of  diabetes  arifing  from  faccharine 
blood,  it  does  not  prove  that  this  is  the  invariable  caufe 
of  that  difeafe  j  and  in  faft  fugar  is  not  found  in  the 
blood  in  diabetic  patient*  in  general.  The  advocates  of 
the  doarine  of  the  cachetic  origin  of  the  difeafe  get 


exiftin  the  blood.  Now  this  means  nothing ;  for,  accor- 
ding to  this  reafoning,  the  elements  of  hydrophobic  and 
fypnilitic  virus  exift  in  the  blood ;  for  the  lupplies  out 
of  which  thefe  morbid  matters  are  formed  are  drawn  from 
tbe  blood  by  the  fecernents,  however  incognizable  tbe 
original  fluid  may  be  when  it  has  undergone  the  action 
of  thefe  latter  vends. 

The  connection  between  diabetes  and  dyfpepfia  appears 
to  us  very  evident;  but  we  cannot  fee  that  this  proves 
any  thing  in  favour  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  blood  is  dif- 
eafed in  diabetes,  when  we  have  fo  many  inftances  of  dif- 
eafe s  of  the  fecernent  fyftem  arifing  from  gaftric  diforder. 
And,  moreover,  the  general  diforder  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem and  of  the  fkin  which  has  been  obferved  to  precede 
diabetes  in  fo  many  inftances  fufficiemly  accounts  for  the 
production  of  the  difeafe  without  our  having  recourfe  to 
more  far-fetched  modes  of  explanation. 

As  there  is  much  of  uncertainty  in  our  fpeculations 
concerning  the  nature  of  diabetes,  it  is  iropoifible  to  at- 
tempt any  philosophical  view  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
thofe  medicines  which  have  been  found  ufeful  in  its 
treatment.    Our  practice  in  this  difeafe  muft  therefore  be 
ftriclly  empirical.    In  the  firft  place,  bleeding  has  been 
tried  in  many  cafes  of  diabetes,  and  with  much  fuccefs 
Practical  writers  affert  that  this  evacuation  is  particu- 
larly called  for  when  the  difcharge  of  urine  is  prcfufe  as 
well  as  faccharine;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  of  much 
ufe  in  cafes  which  did  not  prefent  this  fymprom  in  an 
eminent  degree.   Tbe  blood,  when  abftracted,  appears 
of  a  darker  hue  than  ordinary,  and  the  crafJamentum 
large  and  eafily  broken.  After  a  few  bleedings,  however, 
tbe  craflaraentura  acquire!  firmnefs,  and  begins  to  exhi- 
bit the  bufty  coat.    By  fome  authors  it  is  laid  that  this 
plan  of  depletion  has  completely  cured  the  difeafe  under 
confederation  ;  but  more  extended  experience  has  not  al- 
together affirmed  this  to  be  the  truth  ;  though  it  is 
almoft  univerfally  agreed  that  bleeding  does  materially 
diminifh  the  quantity,  if  it  does  not  alter  the  quality,  of 
diabetic  urine.    Animal  diet  has  alfo  been  very  generally 
reforted  to,  and  with  occalional  fuccefs.    It  ha*  been 
chiefly  recommended  on  the  fuppofition,  that,  as  fugar 
was  the  principal  condiment  of  chyle  prepared  from  ve- 
getables, therefore  the  adoption  of  diet  of  a  different 
-kind  muft  effectually  cure  the  difeafe  by  fubtracting  it : 
but,  as  we  have  before  fhowo  that  fugar  does  not  ac- 
tually exift,  we  fhould  rather  incline  to  fupuofe  that  ani- 
mal diet  has  cured  diabetes  rather  by  its  falutary  influ- 
ence on  certain  gaftric  derangements  arifing  from  excefs 
of  vegetable  food,  than  from  any  fpecific  change  it  in- 
duces in  the  blood  ;  and  hence,  that  cafes  of  diabetes 
might  arife,  in  which  animal  food,  by  opprefling  the  di- 
geftive  organs,  would  do  barm.    In  no  cafe  fhould  we 
expect  much  from  diet  alone,  unlefs  thofe  important  af- 
fittants  to  its  healthy  ufe,  viz.  pure  air  and  regular  exer- 
cife  were  alfo  attended  to.    In  all  cafes  tbe  moft  clofe 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  alvine  fecretion*  and  their 
regular  excretion  enforced  by  appropriate  medicines,  when 
not  fpontaneous;  for,  whether  the  difeafe  be  of  cachectic 
origin,  whether  it  arifes  from  inflammation  or  from 
mucous  irritation  of  the  urinary  veflels,  the  beft  effects 
will  naturally  be  expected  from  medicines  which  have 
the  triple  advantage  over  all  others,  that  they  reduce  in- 
flammation, calm  nervous  irritation,  and  eliminate  mor- 
bid matters  from  the  blood.   As  in  the  difeafes  of  tbe  fe- 
cernents in  genera),  fo  in  thofe  of  the  kidney*  in  particu- 
lar, we  often  find  that,  though  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  be 
effectually  removed,  the  habitual  morbid  actions  of  the 
veflels  remain.    In  diabetes  efpccially,  we  often  find  that, 
when  the  general  plethora  and  the  dyfpeptic  diforder  are 
in  a  great  meafure  removed,  the  urinary  difeafe  remains 
protracted  and  harrafling.    In  thefe  cafes,  a  fpecific  or 
peculiarftimulu*  may  be  made  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
fecernents  fufficiemly  powerful  to  induce  their  healthy 
action.    Thus  we  have  found  much  benefit,  in  a  very 
fevere  cafe  of  diabetes,  from  tbe  exhibition  of  full  dofes 
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of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron.  It  is  in  thefe 
cafes  that  the  ufe  of  opium  in  fmall  doles,  of  hepatized 
ammonia,  and  of  the  magnefia  calcinata,  (To  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Trotter,)  feem  to  be  uleful. 

The  common  modes  by  which  diabetes  terminates  when 
the  patient  dies,  are  by  droply,  pulmonic  difeafc,  and 
hectic  fever,  or  fuddenly,  and  apparently  from  nervous 
exbauftion. 

5.  Paruria  incontinens  :  incontinence  of  urine :  fre- 
quent or  perpetual  di (charge  of  urine,  with  difficulty  of 
retaining  it.    Four  varieties. 

Acris;  from  peculiar  acrimony  in  the  fluid  fe- 
cceted. 

$.  Irritata  j  from  peculiar  irritation  in  fome  part  of 
the  urinary  channel.— Difcharge  of  hairs.  Klatt.  de  Tri- 
chias,  Alton.  1703. 

y.  Atonica  j  from  atony  of  the  fpbincier  of  the  blad- 
der. 

i.  Aquofa ;  from  fuperabundant  fecretion  ;  the  fluid 
limpid  and  dilute.  This  variety,  which  was  formerly 
confidcred  of  the  fame  nature  as  diabetes,  is  now  properly 
feparated  from  the  complaint,  as  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  it  but  an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine. 
The  change  which  the  urine  undergoes  in  this  malady 
feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  pretence  of  a  great  deal  of 
albuminous  matter.  Thedifeafe  is  rare;  but, from  what 
we  can  collect,  feems  to  be  clearly  one  of  the  nervout  ma- 
ladies. Attention  to  the  gaitric  and  cutaneous  functions, 
and  the  relief  of  the  urinal  irritability  by  opium  and  Cut- 
phuric  acid,  or  by  hyofcianus,  may  be  for  the  moil  part 
trailed  to. 

A  peculiar  and  troublefoipe  difeafe  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage  in  females  is  foractimcs  met  with,  which,  from  un- 
willingnefs  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  confult  medical 
men  on  the  fubjeft,  often  proves  a  fource  of  great  dif- 
trefs.  It  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  meatus  uri na- 
nus. This  is  firft  difcovercd  by  a  fevere  pain,  which  ex- 
tends upwards  during  coition,  the  penis  preftlng  on  the 
tender  part.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  pain  is  felt  on 
making  water  j  and,  the  paflage  fuffering  a  partial  dila- 
tation, fome  part  of  the  urine  is  retained  in  it,  and  ex- 
cites a  conftant  irritation  and  dcfire  to  make  water.  The 
difeafe  proceeding,  fulnefs  of  the  parts  is  felt,  aggravated 
by  long  continuance  in  the  creel  pofture.  If  we  are 
called  in  at  either  of  thefe  periods  of  the  complaint,  we 
(hall  afford  much  relief  to  the  patient  by  applying 
leeches  to  the  pudenda,  and  by  directing  the  bowels  to 
be  kept  open,  and  a  folution  of  fuper-acetate  of  lead  to 
be  ufed  as  a  waft).  It  is  to  the  above  inflammatory  ftate 
of  this  ftruflure  that  we  have  to  refer  the  warty  and 
flelhy  excrefccnces  occafionally  found  at  the, orifice  of 
the  meatus.  Thefe  are  to  be  removed  by  a  ligature,  and 
their  reproduction  prevented  by  cauftication. 

6.  Paruria  incocta:  urine  confifting  of  fluids  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  and  excreted  without  change. 

7.  Paruria  erratica  :  urine  difcharged  at  fome  foreign 
outlet.    Five  varieties. 

«.  Salivaris  i  by  the  falivary  glands.  Phil.  Trtnf.  181 1. 

0.  Cutanea  ;  by  the  (kin.  Idem. 

y.  Umbilicalis  ;  at  the  navel.   AS.  Erudil.  1760. 

1.  Vaginalis ;  by  a  fiftulous  opening  into  the  vagina. 
Falifneru.  Oper.  iii. 

1.  Perinasticaj  by  a  fiftulous  opening  into  the  peri- 
neum- Ibid. 

Genus  IV.  LitHa,  [from  A»flo<,  a  ftone.]  Morbid  fe- 
cretion or  accumulation  of  calculous  matter  in  internal 
cavities.  , 

The  formation  of  concretions  in  the  urinary  paflage* 
being  occafioned  by  the  precipitation  and  confolidation  of 

Particular  ingredients  in  the  urine,  calculi  muft  of  courfe 
c  liable  to  occur  in  any  of  the  cavities  to  which  the 
urine  has  accefs.  In  fact,  experience  proves  that  they  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder, 
and  urethra.    It  is  commonly  believed,  that  moft  of 
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them  are  originally  formed  in  the  kidneys,  from  which 
organs  they  afterwards  defcend  with  the  urine  into  the 
other  mentioned  parts.  We  muft  however  regard  as  ex- 
ceptions to  this  obfervation,  the  cafes  in  wbich  calculi 
are  formed  round  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra,  the  digeftive  organs,  or  fome 
accidental  wound.  In  the  centre  of  urinary  calculi,  fur- 
geons  have  often  met  with  bullets,  fplinteraof  bone,  bits 
of  wood,  pins,  &c.  Nor  is  it  neceilary  for  fuch  foreign 
bodies  to  be  large,  in  ofder  to  produce  this  effect  1  a  clot 
of  blood,  or  a  little  bit  of  chaff,  if  not  very  foon  voided, 
will  caufe  a  precipitation  of  the  urinary  falls. 

t.  Litbia  renalis  1  pain  in  the  loins  (hooting  down 
towards  the  teftesor  thighs,  increafed  on  exercile  ;  urine 
often  depofitingji  fabulous  fediment. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  and  the  faft  that  ftones  have  been 
often  found  ondifleftion  in  the  kidneys  when  thefe  fymp- 
toms had  preceded  death,  clearly  convince  us  that  it  is 
in  the  kidney  that  the  fird  nucleus  of  tbecalculi  are  com- 
monly produced.   There  are  two  varieties. 

a.  Calculofa  |  pain  fevere  and  conftant;  fabulous  dif- 
charge small  and  feldora,  or  never;  calculus  ufually  large, 
and  obftfucting  the  pelvis  of  an  ureter. 

0.  Arenofa,  gravel }  pain  intermitting  j  free  discharge 
of  a  fabulous  fediment. 

Renal  concretions  vary  considerably  in  their  number, 
fite,  and  fliape.  In  fome  cafes,  a  Angle  fmall  calculus 
has  been  found  occupying  one  of  rtie  foregoing  fitua- 
tions  j  while,  in  other  inffances,  an  innumerable  collec- 
tion of  calculous  fubftances  are  obferved  filling  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the 
Jtidney,  diftending  its  parietes.and  even  obftruaing  the 
paflage  of  the  urine  out  of  this  vifcus,  which  is  converted 
into  a  fort  of  membranous  cyft.  Lattly,  a  (ingle  ftone  in 
the  kidney  may  acquire  a  very  large  fixe  there  j  or  a  great 
number  of  fmall  calculi,  in  the  fame  fituation,  may  be- 
come cemented  together  by  the  depofition  of  frelh  con- 
creting matter  between  them,  fo  as  to  form  one  mafs  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and  the  fliape  of  which  invariably 
correfoonds  to  the  fpace  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  mould- 
ed. Hence  it  is,  that  renal  cahuli  often  prefent  a  variety 
of  odd  irregular  figures,  refembling  thole  commonly  ob- 
ferved in  fpeciroens  of  coral. 

Urinary  concretions  of  large  fixe  very  often  exift  in  the 
kidney,  without  their  pretence  being  indicated  by  any 
external  circumftances,  or  attended  with  any  fymptoms, 
fufficiently  unequivocal  to  conftitute  a  ground  for  fuf- 
peclinz  the  importance  of  their  caufe.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  very  ufual  for  renal  calculi  of  middling  di- 
menfions  to  excite  ferious  and  alarming  complaints. 
The  reafon  of  this  difference  becomes  obvious,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  fmall  concretions  are  readily  carried 
with  the  urine  into  the  ureter,  and  become  fixed  in  the 
narrow  portion  of  the  tube;  but  very  large  calculi  can  be 
contained  only  in  the  upper  part  of  this  canal,  where  its 
parietes  are  more  yielding,  and  the  (pace  in  them  more 
capacious.  Calculi  of  middling  lize,  in  their  paflage 
through  the  ureter,  caufe  at  firft  a  feeling  of  heavinefs, 
or  an  indeterminate  fenfe  of  uneafinefs,  and  an  obtute 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  correfponding  kidney.  Thefe 
complaints  occur  at  intervals  of  greater  or  lefs  duration. 
At  length,  the  pain  grows  more  urgent  and  annoying, 
attended  with  flatulence,  heart-burn,  frequent  vomiting, 
painful  retraction  of  the  tefticle,  and  loine  tiroes  acute 
fever.  The  patient  makes  water  frequently,  and  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time  j  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and 
bloody.  The  patient  cannot  fit  upright,  his  body  being 
bent  forwards  towards  the  affected  fide.  Thefe  fymptoms 
may  have  more  or  lefs  duration,  and  then  fuddenly  ceafe. 
They  may  alfo  fubfideand  recurfeverai  times  fuccefhvely, 
with  intervals  of  fome  days.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  pain 
is  felt  at  each  attack  to  be  fituated  lower  in  the  track  of 
the  ureter.  Laftly,  when  the  fymptoms  have  entirely 
difappeared,  the  urine  is  more  abundant,  not  fo  high  co- 
loured, and  eafily  difcharged,  the  ftream  loraetirocs  bring- 
ing 
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ins  ont  w"'>  lt  ''v5  urinary  concretion,  which  has  now 
eniered  the  bladder.  • 

Suppuration  of  the  kidney,  and  an  abfcefs  in  the  lorn. 
b:ir  region,  in  confcquence  of  renal  calculi,  are  not  very 
common  events.  This,  however,  it  the  only  cafe  of  the 
kind,  in  which  the  interpofition  of  furgery  can  be  ufeful. 
By  adverting  to  previout  circumttances,  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  pain  about  the  kidney,  the  practitioner  may 
fvfpeet  the  nature  of  a  phlegmonous  tumour  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  this  vifcus.  Whatever  may  be  his  conjectures, 
however,  he  mutt  carefully  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  his 
lancet,  until  purulent  matter  is  obvioufly  under  the  inte- 
guments. He  may  then  fafely  make  an  opening,  from 
which  urine  and  pus  will  be  discharged,  and  through 
which  the  calculi  themfelves  may  fomctimes  be  felt  and 
extracted.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  that  no  operation  for 
the  extraction  of  calculi,  by  means  of  incilion  or  other 
violent  methods,  can  be  fafely  attempted  on  fo  vafcular  a 
part  as  the  kidney.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  (on 
opening  the  abfcefs)  calculi  can  be  felt  with  a  probe, 
that  an  attempt  may  be  made  for  their  extraction. 

Calculi  are  fometimes  found  in  the  ureters,  efpecially 
at  their  upper  part ;  but  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  they  are 
in  general  originally  formed  in  that  fituation ;  an  event 
not  likely  to  happen,  unlefs  there  be  fume  caufe  obstruct- 
ing or  retarding  the  defcent  of  the  urine  through  thofe 
tubes.  The  common  belief  is,  that  all  calculi  tound  in 
the  ureters  are  firft  produced  in  the  kidneys,  from  which 
they  afterwards  defceitd  in  the  eourfc  of  the  utine.  The 
generality  of  calculi,  however,  which  leave  the  kidney, 
are  of  fmall  fize ;  and  confcquently,  after  a  time,  and 
exciting  forae  pain  and  inconvenience,  they  ufually  get 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

a.  Lithia  veficalis,  ftone  in  the  bladder  :  frequent  de- 
fire  of  making  water,  with  difficulty  of  diftharge  :  penis 
rigid,  with  acute  pain  at  the  glans;  fonorous  rdifUnce 
to  the  found  when  fearching  the  bladder. 

The  form  of  calculi  is  various.  Commonly  they  arc 
fpheroidal,  egg-fhaped,  or  oval  flattened  at  the  fides. 
They  alfo  receive  fome  variety  of  form  from  the  imprcf* 
iion  of  other  calculi.  In  a  few  inltances,  they  have  been 
found  of  an  angular  or  entire  figure,  or  cf  a  dupe  corre. 
fpouding  with  the  pear-fliapcd  form  of  the  bladder,  a 
circular  protrufion  anSwering  to  the  neck  of  that  cavity. 
The  number  and  fize  of  calculi  are  alfo  liable  to  fome 
variation,  as  may  be  feen  by  referring  to  the  following 
inftances  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Good  for  pointing 
out.—  Voided  of  the  weight  of  a  oz.  by  a  female;  llanou, 
Seltenheiten  der  Natur. — ij  oz.  troy  by  a  female;  Mali- 
ntux. —  5  oz.  by  the  penis;  Sammlung  Med.  Wahrn,  Band 
viii.  p.  25S. —  Kitrafltd,  ix  oz.  weight  ;  CMeldtn,  Anat. 
Ephrm.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  II.  ann.  v. — 11  oz.  hair.  WiM.de 
-Lith.  vefic.  Cent,  i v.  obf.  51  :  the  patient  died  during 
the  operation*—  Found  in  the  bladder,  4$lb.  weight ;  lirtjl. 
S»nmtuvf>,  1714,  ii.  4J4-  1 1.— In  the  bladder  of  adog  1 5  lb. 
Ep A.  Hat.  Cur.  II.  Dec.  III.  ann.  v.  vi.  p.  99.— Nearly 
'5lb.  in  the  bladder  of  a  horfe;  Gattcnhof,  in  Dill",  de 
Cal.  17+*.— a  to  j  oz.  Phil.  Tr.  vol.  xv.  p.  10 15.—  The 
number  of  110  of  various  fizes  voided  in  the  courfe  of 
three  days.  F-ph.  A'ef.  Cur.  Dec.  III.  ann.  v.  vi.— ;oo 
large  in  two  years.  Fair.  Mid.  cent.  i.  obf.  69.— igoo 
within  two  years.  Grundltihtr  Btricht.  vom  Blattcrftein. 

The  fymptoms  of  ftone  in  the  bladder  are  very  obfeure. 
They  are  often  ftmulatcd  by  irritative  maladies,  and 
rooft  efpecially  by  the  nervous  excitement  confequent  on 
indigestion.  $0  marked  and  eftablifhed  is  the  fimilariry 
between  dyfpeptic  nervous  affections  and  the  particular 
fenfations  or  she  bladder,  that  on  many  occafions  not  the 
flighteft  queftion  could  be  entertained  by  the  inexperi- 
enced practitioner  of  the  prefence  of  calculi,  were  it  not 
that  the  Jvund  gives  no  indication  of  it.  Scirrhus  of  the 
rectum,  and  diieafed  pr  oft  ate,  are  difeafes  which  rcfemblc 
the  complaint  in  queftion  in  fome  refpects. 

The  following  is  the  hiftory  of  the  ordinary  fymptoms 
of  Lithia  veficalis.   The  pain  produced  by  the  prefence 
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of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  has  the  particularity  of 
always  affecting,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  penis.    The  clans  becomes  the  fe.i:  of  an 
itching  fenfation,  which  daily  increafes  in  violence  ;  and 
patients,  efpecially  children,  often  get  into  the  habit  of 
pulling  forwards  the  prepuce,  in  order  to  obr.-in  relief. 
Hence,  this  part  is  frequently  elongated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.   This  lympathetic  lort  of  pain  1.  more 
acute  the  larger  the  ftone  is,  and  the  greater  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  Surface.    When  the  bladder  is  full  of  urine, 
the  pain  is  not  infupportable ;  but,  j  oft  at  the  period 
when  the  difcharge  of  that  fluid  is  rinifhed,  the  f  itfering 
becomes  intolerable,  becaufe,  at  this  inftar.t  the  bladder 
contracts,  and  embraces  the  foreign  body  with  tonfnler- 
ahle  force.    All  rough  exercife  augments  the  pain;  but 
walking  over  an  uneven  country,  riding  on  horfeback, 
and  the  jolting  of  a  carriage  particularly,  have  Such  an 
effect.    When  the  patient  it  fubjected  to  thefe  exercifes, 
he  not  unfreqiiently  difcharges  a  few  drops  of  blood  from, 
the  urethra.    The  defire  to  make  water  comes  on  very 
often  ;  «nd  the  urine,  as  it  flows,  is  attended  with  a  fen- 
fation of  heat,  which  changes  into  a  burning  kind  of  pain 
at  the  extremity  of  the  penis.   The  ftream  of  water  is 
fometimes  interrupted  all  on  a  fudden.    The  patient 
vainly  endeavours  to  continue  the  evacuation  ;  he  ap- 
plies his  hand  to  the  perineum  ;  he  moves  about,  lies 
down,  or,  in  fome  way  or  another,  alters  his  pofture,  and 
the  urine  then  begins  lo  run  again.    The  nioveablenef* 
of  the  flone  makes  it  every  now  and  then  fall  againft  the 
orifice  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  prevent,  for 
a  time,  the  exit  of  the  urine.    The  inceflant  irritation, 
produced  by  the  prefence  of  the  calculus,  extends  to  the 
rectum  ;  the  patient  is  continually  teazed  with  an  incli- 
nation to  go  to  ftool,  and  the  efforts,  which  his  imagi- 
nary v.sfiit  ciufes  him  to  make,  bring  on,  in  rrnny  in- 
ltances, hemorrhoidal  complaints,  or  even  a  prolapfus  ani. 
But,  as  we  before  remarlicd  that  all  thefe  fymptoms  are 
equivocal,  the  practitioner  fhould  always  introduce  a 
Jlmml  into  the  bladder  before  he  gives  an  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  the  cafe.    For  the  mode  of  founding,  fee  Svr- 
cE»r. 

-Having-  thus  detailed  the  fymptoms  which  calculous 
depofitions  are  accompanied  with,  and  defcribed  the  va- 
rious fituations  they  occupy,  and  the  extreme  magni- 
tude or  number  they  may  acquire,  we  proceed  to  consi- 
der their  eaixprfit'wn,  with  reference  to  their  removal  by 
medical  fkill.  In  this  tafk  we  (hall  make  no  diftinction 
as  to  the  fituation  the  calculi  occupy,  or  their  fizr;  Since, 
whether  they  exhibit  the  form  of  gravel  orof  flone,  their 
compofition  is  analogous. 

We  fhall  clafs  urinary  depofitions  in  the  following  or- 
der. 1.  The  lithic  or  uric  acid  depofition,  being  an  ex- 
cefs  of  the  natural  free  acid  of  the  urine.  ».  The  de- 
pofitions of  which  phofphoric  acid  forms  a  part;  viz. 
the  phofphate  of  lime  or  bone-earth  calculus ;  the  am- 
moniaco-magnelian  phofphate:  and  a  mixture  of  the 
two  latter,  called  the  fuliblc  calculus.  3.  The  oxalate 
of  lime.    4.  The  cyflic  oxyd.    5.  Compound  varieties. 

As  to  the  formation  of  all  thefe  various  nutters,  fome 
of  which  are  proper  to  urine  in  its  healthy  State,  and  iome 
of  which  arc  peculiar  to  its  morbid  ftate,  little  can  with 
certainty  be  faid.  Chemical  philosophers  have  endea- 
voured to  fhow,  that  a  diet  which  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  azote,  as  animal  food,  produces  exeef*  of  alkali 
in  the  urine;  and  fimiiar  Speculations  have  been  founded 
on  the  effects  of  vegetable  food.  Further  than  the  fact 
that  an  exclufive  fpecies  of  diet  tends  to  derange  the  gaf- 
tric  functions,  and  that  a  change  quite  oppofite  mult  ne- 
cefTarily  change  many  of  the  operations  of  the  I.  ft  em. 
we  cannot  admit  the  corretineis  of  any  observations  of 
this  kind.  In  fa.*!,  contrary  to  what  wc  fhould  a  priori 
expect,  and  contrary  to  thefe  obfervations,  wc  do  r.u:  find 
that  people  who  drink  plentifully  of  waters  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  fairs  are  more  difpoic-.l  than  others  to 
calculous  complaints.  We  are'rnuth  pleated  to  nnd,  that 
4  U  the 
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the  views  we  have  entertained  of  calculous  diforders,  (fee 
Diubttcs,)  viz.  that  they  all  conillt  in  a  peculiar  change 
in  the  fecernents  of  the  kidneys,  probably  independent 
of  the  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  under 
the  control  of  the  nervous  fyKem,  hat  received  much 
fupport  from  the  teftimony  of  a  recent  dillinguiflied  au- 
thor, Dr.  Prout,  who  (in  hi*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  Gravel)  in  every  page  refers  to  the  dis- 
ordered Hate  of  the  nervoui  fyfiem  at  a  caufe  of  morbid 
depofitions.  We  do  not  conceive  that  this  opinion  is  at 
all  impugned  by  the  relief  afforded  in  fome  cafe*  by  the 
exhibition  of  remedies  op  polite  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties to  thofe  of  the  calculi,  becaufe  fuch  medicines  may 
»a  by  caufing  a  different  aftion  in  the  kidneys.  The 
aflumption  of  this  idea  explains  how  it  happens,  that  it 
is  only  in  fome  cafes  that  the  above  remedies  do  good  ; 
tincc,  that  fuch  failure  thould  occur  in  medicines  which 
aft  on  d  i  ford  e  red  veffels,  no  one  can  be  furprifed  at}  but, 
that  the  uniform  and  invariable  operation  of  chemiftry 
fliould  be  fo  often  difturbed  muff  he  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  wonder  to  thofe  who  conceive  that  thefe  opera* 
tions  are  the  caufe  of  calculi.  To  return  to  our  hiftory 
of  the  fpecies  of  calculi. 

i.  Lit  hie  Acid  Depoftticnu. — Lithic  acid  is  feparated 
from  the  urine  in  two  tonus,  as  fedimcnt  or  as  calculus. 
In  the  firft  form  it  is  in  combination  with  ammonia;  in 
the  fecond,  pure.    In  the  former  ftate  it  is  precipitated 
slowly,  and  acquires  a  reddiOi  hue  ;  in  the  latter  the  li- 
thic acid  forms  a  hard  inodorous  concretion,  of  a  yellow- 
iOx  or  brown  colour,  fimilar  to  that  of  wood,  of  various 
Jhades.    According  to  profeffor  Nfurray,  calculi  of  this 
kind  are  in  fine  clofe  layers,  fibrous  or  radiated,  and  ge- 
nerally fmooth  on  their  furface,  though  fometimet  a  Tit- 
tle rough.   They  are  rather  brittle,  and  have  a  fpecific 
gravity  varying  from  1*176  to  i*;S6,  but  ufuatly  above 
1*500.   One  part  of  lithic  acid  is  laid  to  diffolve  in  1720 
parts  of  cola  water,  and  1150  parts  of  boiling  water; 
(Marcet,  p.  65.)  and  this  folution  turns  vegetable  blues 
to  a  red  colour.    When  it  has  been  diffolved  in  boiling 
water,  fmall  yellowilh  cryftals  are  depoilted  as  the  fluid 
becomes  cold.   Lithic  acid  calculi  blacken,  but  are  not 
melted  by  the  blow-pipe,  emitting  a  peculiar  animal  fraell, 
and  gradually  evaporating  until  a  fmall  quantity  of 
white  alb  remains,  which  is  alkaline.    By  diftillation, 
they  yield  ammonia  and  pruffic  acid.   They  arc  foluble 
in  the  cold,  in  a  folution  of  pure  potafla,  or  foda  ;  and 
from  the  folution,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  white  powder  is 
thrown  down  by  the  acids.   Lime-water  likewilediffolves 
them,  but  more  fparingly.    In  folutions  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  they  remain,  according  toScheele,  unchanged: 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Egan,  however,  they 
are  diffolved  even  by  a  weak  folution,  and  alfo  when  the 
acid  is  fuperfatiirated  by  carbonic  acid.  (Tranf.  of  Irilh 
Acad.  1805.)    They  arc  not  much  acted  upon  by  ammo- 
nia.   They  are  not  i'oluble  cither  in  the  muriatic  or  ful- 
phuric  acid  i  though  tbey  are  fo  in  the  nitric,  when  af- 
filed by  heat ;  and  the  relidue  of  this  folution,  when 
evaporated  todrynefs,  affumes  a  remarkably-bright  pink 
colour,  which  difappears  on  adding  either  an  acid  or  an 
alkali.    In  many  of  thefe  calculi,  the  lithic  acid  is  nearly 
pure;  in  others,  there  is  an  intermixture  of  other  ingre- 
dients, particularly  of  phofphate  of  lime,  and  phofphate 
of  ammonia  and  magneila ;  and,  in  almoft  all  of  them, 
there  is  a  portion  of  animal  matter,  which  occasions  the 
fmell  when  they  are  burnt,  and  the  lofs  in  their  analyfis. 
The  depofttion  of  lithic  acid,  either  in  the  form  of 
fediment,  gravel,  or  calculus,  is  almoft  always  connected 
with  indigestion.    According  to  fome,  the  dyfpepfia  is 
the  confequence  of  an  excels  of  acid  being  generated  in 
the  ftomath,  from  the  morbidity  of  that  organ  fuffering 
chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  it.    But,  as  the  pre- 
ience  of  this  free  acid  has  not  been  detected  in  the  blood 
in  gravelly  cafes,  we  muff  infer  that  the  galiric  irritation 
caufed  (by  means  of  fympathy)  in  the  urinary  fecernents  is 
the  fame,  action  as  is  excited  in  thofe  of  the  ftomach ;  an 
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opinion  which,  though  it  affumes  a  fympathy  not  in  ge- 
neral very  apparent,  is  nevertheless  poffible.  Dr.  Prout 
gives  another  very  plauuble  account  of  this  matter;  one 
which,  while  it  affumes  the  exiftence  of  difeifed  blood  in 
thefe  cafes,  clearly  (hows  why  we  do  not  find  any  free 
acid  in  the  blood,  and  confequently  that  the  difeafe  de- 
pends on  morbid  aflion  of  the  kidneys,  induced  by  the 
morbidity  of  their  fanguineous  fupply.  This  important 
principle  is,  that,  if  imperftflly  ajtimtoled  or  unnatu-itHy 
ulbumtnoiu  matter  is  brought  to  the  kidney,  it  does,  and 
muff,  in  virtue  of  its  natural  action,  convert  fuch  imper- 
fect albumen  into  lithate  of  ammonia. 

The  treatmtnt  of  perfons  labouring  under  the  above 
form  of  difeafe  will  not  be  difficult,  whichever  of  the 
above  theories  we  adopt ;  except  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former,  our  exhibition  of  alkaline  remedies 
will  of  courfe  be  more  free.  We  are  boand  in  juftice  to 
declare,  however,  that  the  fuccefs  which  attends  thefe 
remedies  rather  militates  again  A  than  argues  for,  the  the- 
ory in  queflion  ;  for  they  are  very  often  quite  ufelefs. 
The  moft  fuccefsful  practice  feems  to  be,  to  alter  the  diet 
in  fome  effential  points  ;  but  .it  the  fame  time  to  attend 
rather  to  its  quantity  than  to  its  quality ;  to  excite  the 
biliary  and  intcUinal  fecretions  by  blue  pill  and  gentle 
purges,  and  thofe  of  the  flcin  by  means  of  antimonials. 

In  thofe  yellow  depofitions  (confiding  of  lithate  of 
ammonia),  indicative  of  dyfpepfia,  the  Tame  treatment 
is  to  be  followed.  Thofe  pink  depofitions  from  urine, 
which  are  compofed,  according  to  Prout,  of  the  purpw 
tates  of  foda  and  ammonia,  and  which  are  ufually  met 
with  in  chronic  phlogolis  and  hectic  fever,  and  almoft 
always  in  acute  inflammations,  do  not  of  courfe  require 
that  any  change  Ihould  be  made  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  treatment  on  their  account. 

Thofe  fudden  acceffions  of  pain  and  iiifhrnmitkm 
which  are  ca lied  Jilt  of  gravel  are  morecfpecially  treated 
by  low  living,  copious  dilution,  and  full  dofes  of  byo- 
fciaraus. 

1.  Drpnfitiont  of  vhith  Phlfphoric  Acid  formt  a  part,— 
Phofphoric  acid  and  lime,  magneila  and  ammonia,  are 
all  natural  conftituents  of  urine.  A  depofition  of  one 
or  more  of  thefe  alkalies,  in  combination  with  phofpho- 
ric acid,  conftitutes  a  very  common  form  of  dileafe.  It 
is  prefumed  that  the  phofphoric  depofition  may  occur  in- 
dependently of  any  morbid  change  in  the  kidney,  as  when 
foreign  bodies  get  by  chance  into  the  bladder,  and  form 
a  point  of  adhesion  for  thefe  falts  ;  a  change  we  should 
not  be  furprifed  at,  when  we  obferve  the  very  common 
occurrence  of  urinary  cryffallizations  in  fituations  exter- 
nal to  the  body.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  fome, 
whether  even  foreign  bodies  do  not  operate  by  exciting 
irritation,  and  confequently  morbid  fecretion  of  urine. 
At  all  events,  the  derangement  of  the  action  of  the  kid- 
ney is  the  commonelt  louree  of  the  phofpbatic  depofi- 
tion. This  latter  feems  to  confift  in  a  fufoended  or  di- 
miniffied  action  of  the  ufual  acidifying  powers  of  the 
kidney,  whereby,  in  Head  of  lithic  acid,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  urea  (equivalent  to  ammonia),  lime,  and  magne- 
fia,  is  generated.  This  condition  of  the  urine  is  very 
commonly  dependent  upon  a  deranged  ftate  of  the  chy- 
lopoietic  vifcera  ;  frequently,  too,  it  is  connected  with  * 
great  degree  of  irritability  and  debility  of  the  fyttera. 
Hence  it  is  that  children  are  fo  liable  to  this  form  of  de- 
pofite,  from  their  extreme  irritability,  and  great  ten- 
dency to  diforders  of  the  rtomach  and  bowels. 

The  depofition  of  the  phofphates  is  attended  with  un. 
eafinefs  about  the  loins,  a  fallow  haggard  countenance, 
black,  clay-coloured,  or  yeafty,  stools,  and  fubfequently 
great  languor  and  debility,  as  in  diabetes.  The  urine 
too  here,  as  in  the  difeafes  already  treated  of,  is  pale, 
and  lecreted  in  larger  quantity  than  natural ;  but  it  is 
commonly  of  very  low  fpecific  gravity,  fucU  as  i-oo», 
When  the  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  this,  the  phof- 
phatic  fediment  is  proportionally  more  copious.  In  thU 
itate  of  diieafe  the  untie  i»  very  prone  todecompofition; 
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and  fpeedily  emits  a  naufeous  fmell  from  the  evolution  of 
ammonia. 

Moll  author*  have  confidered  a  long-continued  ufe  of 
alkalies  as  the  caofe  of  the  pbofplutic  calculi  i  but,  when 
we  confider  the  unfrequency  of  thi*  caufe,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  put  little  ftrefs  on  its  coincidence.  This 
alfo  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prout.  This  author  allows 
that  in  a  few  cafes  it  may  occur,  but,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple in  the  pathology  of  earthy  depofitions  from  the 
urine,  he  coniiders  it  of  no  importance  whatever.  The 
real  caufes  of  this  ftate  of  difeafe  are,  he  fays,  either  local 
or  general.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cafes  are  owing  to 
fome  injury  of  thelsack.  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that 
fuch  injuries  produce  alkaline  urine.  Exceflive  fatigue, 
lev  ere  and  protracted  debilitating  paffions,  are  among  the 
other  general  caufes  of  the  affection.  Its  principal  local 
caufes  art  irrilatiinu  about  the  bladder  or  urethra,  rfpeeiatlu 
what  operating  for  a  confiderablt  length  of  time.  This  appears 
to  be  the  leadingfeature  in  Dr.  P rout's  views  of  the  phof- 
phatic  diathefis.  It  is  certainly  deferring  of  remark,  that 
the  fame  view  of  the  fubject  had  long  ago  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Murray  Forbes,  who  exprefsly  nates,  that,  "when  a 
foreign  body  gets  into  the  bladder,  it  would  operate  by  ir- 
ritation, foas  to  occafion  a  redundancy  of  the  phofpbates." 

The  tranfition  from  the  formation  of  lithic  acid  to  the 
depofition  of  the  phofpbates  is  very  curious.  It  takes 
place  gradually  through  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  dilappearance  of  the  ufual  colouring 
principle  from  the  urine.  The  tranfition  from  the  mul- 
berry-calculus to  the  phofphates  takes  place  through  a 
mixture  of  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  next 
layers  are  found  to  confift  of  the  carbonate  and  phofphate 
of  lime  |  and,  ftill  farther  from  the  centre,  the  carbonate 
of  lime  difappears.  Dr.  Prout  believes  that  wherever  the 
change  takes  place  a  abrupto,  it  is  prefumable  that  fome 
time  rouft  have  elapfed  between  the  depoGtion  of  the  dif- 
ferent matters.  It  is  a  curious  and  important  feature  in 
the  pathology  of  the  urinary  fyftem,  that  a  decided  depo- 
sition of  the  phofpbates  is  never  followed  by  a  different 
depofite. 

When  the  depofition  of  the  phofpbates  arrives  at 
the  magnitude  of  calculi,  we  have  the  three  following 
kinds,  as  defcribed  by  chemical  writers. 

Bone-earth,  or  phofphate  of  lime  calculus. — This  is  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  and  fo  fmooth  as  to  appear  poli(hed. 
When  fawn  through,  it  is  found  very  regularly  lami- 
nated )  and  the  laminae,  in  general,  adhere  fo  (lightly  to 
each  other,  as  to  feparate  with  eafe  into  concentric  cruris. 
It  diftolves  entirely,  though  ilowly,  in  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid.  Expofed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  at  firft 
dightly  charred,  but  foon  becomes  perfectly  white,  re- 
raining  its  form,  until  urged  with  the  utmoft  heat  from 
a  common  blow-pipe,  when  it  may  be  completely  fufed. 
It  appears  to  be  more  fufible  than  the  phofphate  of  lime, 
Which  forms  the  bafis  of  bone  i  a  circumftance  afcribed 
to  the  latter  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  lime.  Cal- 
culi, altogether  compofed  of  phofphate  of  lime,  are  rather 
uncommon. 

Triple  calculus,  or  ammoniaco-tnagnrfuin  phofphate  — 
Calculous  mafles,  confifting  folely  ot  this  fubftance,  are 
perhaps  never  met  with  ;  but  concretions  often  occur, 
m  which  it  obviously  prevails)  and,  as  Dr.  Marcet  ob- 
ferves,  "this  triple  fait  frequently  appears  alfo  in  the 
form  of  minute  fparkling  cryftals,  diftufed  over  the  fur- 
face,  or  between  the  interlaces  of  other  calculous  lamina;. 
Calculi,  in  which  this  triple  fait  prevails,  are  generally 
whiter  and  lefs  compact  than  thole  of  the  former  clafs. 
When  the  blow-pipe  is  applied,  an  ammontacal  fmell  is 
perceived,  the  fragment  diminishes  in  fize;  and,  if  the 
beat  be  ftrongly  urged,  it  ultimately  undergoes  an  im- 
perfect fufion,  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  phofphate  of 
magnefia."  Dr.  Wollafton  defcribes  the  form  of  the 
cry  Hals  of  this  fait,  as  being  a  (hort  trilateral  prifm,  having 
one  angle  a  right  angle,  and  the  other  two  equal,  termi- 
nated by  a  pyramid  of  three  or  fix  fides.  Thefe  cryftals 


are  but  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  but  very  readily 
in  moll)  if  not  all,  the  acids;  and  on  precipitation,  they 
reaflurae  thecryllalline  form.  From  the  folutions  of  thefe 
cryftals  in  muriatic  acid,  fa  I  ammoniac  may  be  obtained 
by  fublimation.  Solutions  of  cauftic  alkalies  difengagc 
ammonia  from  the  triple  fait,  the  alkali  combining  with, 
a  portion  of  the  phofphoric  acid. 

Yufibtc  calculus.— This  is  commonly  whiter  and  more 
friable  than  any  other  fpecies.  It  fometimes  refembtes  a 
mafs  of  chalk,  leaving  a  white  duft  on  the  fingers ;  and 
feparates  eafily  into  layers  or  laminar,  the  interlaces  of 
which  are  often  ftudded  with  fparkling  cryftals  of  the 
triple  phofphate.  At  other  times,  it  appears  in  the  fonts 
of  a  lpongy  and  very-friable  whitifh  mafs,  in  which  the 
laminated  llructure  is  not  obvious.  Calculi  of  this  kind 
often  acquire  a  very  large  fize,  and  mould  themfclves  in 
the  contracted  cavity  of  the  bladder,  aiTuming  that  pear- 
fliaped  form  before  alluded  to,  which  Dr.  Marcet  hat 
never  obferved  in  any  of  the  other  fpecies  of  calculi,  and 
which  confifts  in  the  Hone  terminating,  at  its  broader 
end,  in  a  kind  of  peduncle,  correfponding  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  chemical  compofition  of  the  fufible 
calculus  is  a  mixture  of  the  triple  phofphate  and  phof- 
phate of  lime.  Thefe  two  falts,  which,  when  feparate, 
are  infufible,  or  nearly  fo,  when  mixed  together  and 
urged  by  the  blow- pipe  eafily  run  intoa  vitreous  globule. 
The  compofition  of  this  fubttance,  fays  Dr.  Marcet,  may 
be  ftiown  in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  it  be  pulverized,  and. 
acetic  acid  poured  upon  it,  the  triple  cryftals  will  be 
readily  diflblved,  while  the  phofphate  of  lime  will  fcarcely 
be  acted  upon  ;  after  which  the  muriatic  acid  will  readily 
diftolve  the  latter  phofphate,  leaving  a  frnall  rcfidue, 
confilting  of  lithic  acid,  a  portion  of  which  is  always 
found  mixed  with  the  fufible  calculus. 

The  tendency  to  phofphatic  depofition  is  cured  with 
difficulty,  efpecially  in  advanced  cafes,  when  the  actual 
prefence  of  a  ftone  in  the  bladder  forms  a  mechanical 
caufe  of  continued  renal  irritation.    Even  the  French 

firacUtioners,  fo  fanguine  in  their  hopes  of  curing  the 
ithic-acid  depofitions  by  a  vegetable  diet  and  copious 
dilution,  confeft  their  defpair  in  cafes  of  this  kind.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  palliatives  are  particu- 
larly indicated.  Large  and  frequent  dofes  of  opium  may 
be  given  ;  and  it  will  be  fome  confolation  to  reflect,  that 
thele  medicines  have  fometimes  proved  more  than  pal- 
liative j  for  that  under  a  drift  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
the  primse  vise  (and  without  this  attention  no  medicine 
can  do  good),  they  have  fufpended  the  depofition,  and 
have  reftorcd  the  patient,  even  though  afflicted  with  ac- 
tual It  one,  to  a  ftate  of  good  health,  by  preventing  the 
further  morbid  fecretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  conse- 
quent increafc  of  fize  in  the  gravel  or  calculus.  Be  fides 
this  drug,  Dr.  Prout  has  prefcribed  with  good  effect  a 
combination  of  uva  urfi,  muriatic  acid,  and  hyolciamus,. 
in  the  phofphatic  diathefis. 

3.  Mulberry  Calculus,  or  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This  is  moll- 
ly  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  frequently  its  interior  is 
grey.  Its  furface  is  ufual  ly  uneven,  prefenting  tubercles 
more  or  lefs  prominent,  frequently  rounded,  fometimes 
pointed,  and  cither  rough  or  polifiied.  It  is  very  hard, 
difficult  to  faw,  and  appears  to  confift  of  fucceflive  une- 
qual layers.  Excepting  rbe  few  ftones  which  contain  a 
proportion  of  filica,  it  is  the  heavieft  of  the  urinary  con- 
cretions. The  pure  alkaline  folutions  have  no  effect  upon 
this  calculus, and  the  acids  diftolve  it  with  great  difficulty. 
When  it  is  reduced,  however,  to  line  powder,  both  mu- 
riatic and  nitric  acids  diftolve  it  flowly.  The  folutions 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates  decompofe  it,  as  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  obferved ;  and  this  affords  us  the 
ealieft  method  of  analysing  it.  The  calculus  in  powder 
being  digeftcd  in  the  folution,  carbonate  of  lime  is  foon 
formed,  which  remains  infoluble,  and  is  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  effervefcence  produced  by  the  addition  of 
weak  acetic  acid,  while  there  is  obtained  in  folution  the 
compound  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  alkali  of  the  alkaline 

carbonate.. 
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carbonate.  From  tbij,  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  act  tat  e  of  lead,  or  of  barytes  ;  and  this  ox- 
alate, thus  formed,  may  be  afterward*  decorapofed  by 
fulphuric  acid.  Another  method  of  analyfing  this  cal- 
culus is  by  expofure  to  heat:  its  acid  is  decompofed.and, 
hy  raifmg  the  heat  fufficiently,  pure  lime  is  obtained, 
amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  calculus. 
According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauqueliii,  the  oxalate  of 
limecaiculuscontains  moreanimal  nutter  than  any  other. 
This  animal  matter  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  mixture  of 
albumen  and  uree.  The  compofition  of  a  calculus  of  this 
fpecies,  analyfed  by  Mr.  Brar.de,  was— Oxalate  of  lime 
65  grains,  uric  acid  16  grains,  phofphate  of  lime  ij 
grains,  animal  matter  4  grains.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  ftatc  of  the  body  which  induces  this  cal- 
culus. 

4.  The  Ciftit  Orytl.—  Dr.  Majendie  fhtes  that  it  very 
rarely  enters  into  the  formation  of  gravel  and  urinary 
calculi ;  but,  as  the  nature  of  this  animal  matter  is  not 
generally  known,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  its  general 
properties.  Calculi  formed  of  cyftic  oxyd,are  femi-tranf- 
parent,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  have  a  lultre  fimtlar  to 
that  of  bodies  of  a  denfity  powerfully  refractive.  Ex- 
pofed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  they  furniflt  carbonate  of  am- 
monia of  a  fetid  odour;  there  paflcs  alfo  an  heavy  fetid 
oil,  fach  as  is  obtained  from  animal  matter,  but  in  a 
much  lefs  proportion  than  that  which  rcfults  from  a  dif- 
t  illation  of  uric  acid.  Thefe  properties  (how  that,  like 
uric  acid,  it  is  principally  compofed  of  azote;  it  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  fame  caufes 
which  determine  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  This  Tub- 
(lance  it  but  very  (lightly  foluble  in  water,  not  at  all  in 
alcohol,  or  the  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric,  acids ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  foluble  in  the  muriatic,  nitric,  fulphuric, 
phofphoric,  and  oxalic,  acids,  as  well  as  in  potafh.  Coda, 
lime-water,  and  the  carbonates  of  potato  and  foda.  The 
greater  number  of  its  properties  approach  to  thofe  of 
uric  acid. 

5.  Of  the  Compound  or  Irrrpulvr  Othuli — the  greater 
proportion  are  tbofe  which  difplay  alternate  layers.  Thus, 
lithic  ftrata  frequently  alternate  with  layers  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  or  with  the  phofphates.  Sometimes  alfo  the  mul- 
berry alternates  with  the  phofphates;  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, three  or  even  four  fpecies  of  calculi  occur  in  the 
fame  (tone,  difpofed  in  diftinft  concentric  laminx. 

Some  compound  calculi  have  their  ingredients  intimately 
mixed.  They  have  no  charactcriflic  feature  ;  but  may 
fomctimes  be  recognized  by  their  more  or  lefs  irregular 
figure,  and  their  lefs  determined  colour,  by  their  being 
Ids  dittinctly  if  at  all  ({ratified,  and  by  their  often  pol- 
teiTing  a  conftderable  hardnefi.  By  chemical  analyfis, 
confufed  refults  are  obtained. 

The  remarks  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the  treatment 
of  calculous  diforders,  relates  folely  to  the  remortil  of 
that  finle  of  the  confiilulion  uhich  ctujit  the  drpofilion  or 
formation  of  jlony  matter ;  and  confrquently  applies  only  to 
tht  pretention  of  its  further  formation.  In  another  part  of 
this  work,  (fee  Lithontmptic,  vol.xii.)  we  have  ex- 
prefTed  our  conviction  of  the  perfect  fntility  of  exhibit- 
ing any  medicine  with  the  view  of  dilfolving  (tone  in  the 
bladder.  It  is  the  higheft  ft  retch  of  our  pretcnt  power  in 
the  treatment  of  calculi,  to  prevent  their  further  progrefs; 
and  if  we  can  do  this,  and  delay,  for  a  certain  fpace  of 
time,  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  the  bladder  will  accom- 
modate itfclf  to  the  prefence  of  the  rtotie  (while  it  no 
longer  grows),  and  much  comfort  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
patient  of  this  dreadful  malady.  When  thefe  meafurrs 
are  unfuccefsful,  or  when  the  youth  or  good  conltitution 
of  the  patient  forbid  us  to  fear  the  future  [.  generation 
of  the  Hone,  the  removal  of  it  will  be  ad vi (able  ;  which 
is  to  be  effe-fted  in  two  ways  :  in  men  by  the  ufual  prac- 
tice of  lithotomy  ;  but,  with  regard  to  women,  the  fhort- 
nef's  and  expanfibility  of  the  female  urethra  not  only  ad- 
mits an  evacuation  of  large  calculi  with  little  inconve- 
nience compared  with  that  fuffered  by  men,  but  has  often 


fi-^gerted  the  expediency  of  introducing  the  (tone-for- 
ceps into  the  bladder,  lb  as  to  lupply  the  place  of  litho- 
tomy. Mr.  Thomas,  by  gradually  enlarging  it  by  means 
of  a  fponge-tcnr,  w»,  in  one  cafe,  able  to  introduce  his 
6nger  into  the  bladder,  and  f'ueceeded  in  bringing  away 
an  ivory  ear-pick  which  bad  been  incautioudy  ufed  as  a 
catheter,  and  had  (lipped  into  the  cavity.  In  another 
Angular  cafe,  the  fame  Ikilful  operator  gradually  ex- 
panded the  fphincter  ani  to  a  diameter  large  enough  to 
admit  his  whole  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  hereby  fuc- 
ceeded  in  extracting  a  large  I'ubfUnce  which  had  (lipped 
into  its  channel.  More  recently,  fir  A.  Cooper  has  iuc- 
cecded  in  removing  fmall  Rones  from  the  bladder  of  an 
old  patient,  a  clergyman,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  inftru- 
mcnt  of  his  own  invention,  which  dilates  the  urethra, 
and  draws  the  Hones  through  the  natural  opening.  For 
the  common  method  (and  the  only  one  capable  of  ap- 
plication when  the  calculus  is  large)  of  removing  ftones 
in  the  bladder  by  the  operation  oi  lithotomy,  and  alto  for 
fome  further  obfervations  on  the  dilating  fyftem  above 
alluded  to,  fee  the  article  Surgery. 

Order  III.  Acrotica,  [axfoc,  extreme;  hence  ««f»1«]»e, 
the  top  or  higheft  point  of  any  thing^.]  Diforders  affect- 
ing the  Surface  of  the  Skiu.  Pravity  of  the  fluids  or 
emun£lorics  that  open  on  the  external  furfacei  without 
fever,  or  other  internal  affection,  as  a  necefTary  accompa- 
There  are  ten  genera,  which,  as  well  as  the  fpe- 


cies, are  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Bateman's  improved 
edition  of  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Difeafcs. 

Genus  I.  EphidrojU,  [i.  e.  fweat.]  Preternatural  fecre* 
tion  of  cutaneous  perfpiration.  There  are  four  ipecies, 
bel'.des  varieties. 

1.  Ephidrofis  profufa:  cutaneous  perfpiration  fecreted 
profulely. 

».  Ephidrofis  cruenta  s  cutaneous  perfpiration  inter- 
mixed with  blood. 

3.  Ephidrofis  partiilir :  cutaneous  perfpiration  limited 
to  a  particular  part  or  organ.  Ephidrofis  lateralis,  Sauv. 
who  quotes  from  Schmidt  (Collect.  Acad  iii.  577)  the 
cafe  of  a  woman  who  was  never  capable  (erxcept  when 
pregnant)  of  being  thrown  into  a  fweat  in  any  other 
part  than  the  left  fide. 

4.  Ephidrofis  tincta  :  cutaneous  perfpiration  pofTefliiig 
a  depraved  colour.    Four  varieties  of  colour. 

a.  E.  viridis;  of  a  green  tinge.    Bnrrlli.  cent.  ii.  56. 

8.  E.  nigra  ;  of  a  black  tinge.  Joel.  Lu'ngclot.  Cotter?. 
Acad,  iii.  155. 

y.  E.  carruix;  of  a  blue  tinge.  Winder.  Colleel.Acod. 
iii.  263. 

t.  E.  rubra  i  of  the  colour  of  port-wine.  S«uv.  and 
DarthoL 

5.  Ephidrofis  olens :  cutaneous  perfpiration  poflefling 
a  depraved  fmell.    Four  varieties  of  odour. 

a.  E.  fulphurea  ;  of  a  fulphureous  fcent.    F.phem.  Not. 
Cur,  cent.  1.  ii.  obf.  168. 
0.  E.  acida ;  of  a  four  fcent. 

y.  E.  olida  ;  of  a  rank  or  fetid  fcent.  Often  partial,  or 
evacuated  from  particular  organs,  as  the  feet  or  axillse  i 
fometimcs  from  the  furfacc  generally,  according  to  Ds 
Monteaux. 

J.  E.  mofchata  ;  of  a  mu&y  fcent.  Pecklin,  lib.  ii. 
obf.  49. 

The  majority  of  thefe  rare  difcafes  are  involved  in  much 
oblcurity,  and  many  of  {hem  arc  probably  connected 
with  other  maladies.  This  is  the  cafe  efpecially  with 
profufe  and  partial  perfpiraiion,  very  common  fymptoms 
of  dyfpcpfia;  and  may  very  fairly  be  prefumed  to  be  the 
cafe  with  (linking  and  bloody  perfpiration.  Metallafis 
from  the  retention  of  milk,  urine,  the  cataroenial  flux, 
and  fa:ces,  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  aberrations. 

Genus  II.  Rronthejit,  [from  if,  outward,  and  a»5tt>, 
to  fpring  or  flower;  luperficial  or  cutaneous  cfflorel- 
cence;  in  contradiftinction  to  Enanlhefti,  or  efflorefcence 
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fpringing  from  within.  See  p.  173  ]  Cutaneous  blufli. 
Generic  characters, — Simple  cutaneous  role-coloured  ef- 
florefcence,  in  circurafcribed  plots,  with  little  or  no  ele- 
vation. 

On  coming  to  the  confideration  of  cutaneous  difeafes 
ftxiftly  lb  called,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  a  few  pre- 
liminary remark  1.  It  will  be  recollefted,  that  in  p.  141 
of  this  article,  we  have  exprefled  our  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  which  attributes  the  majority  of  cutaneous  de- 
isedations  to  gaftric  or  inteftinal  irritation.  In  that  place 
alio  funlcient  evidence  of  this  frequent  connexion  has 
been  adduced.  An  objection,  however,  is  in  force 
againft  this  mode  of  conGdering  the  riifeafet  in  queftion; 
that,  while  gaftric  or  inteftinal  irritations  are  but  few  in 
number,  cutaneous  maladies  are  extremely  multiform  ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  inquired,  Can  fo  many  and  fuch 
oppofite  appearances  refult  from  one  caufc  ) 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little clofely.  Cutaneous 
difeafe  is  evidently  a  dilcafe  of  the  fecernents  of  the  flcin; 
fometimes  this  difeafe  is  accompanied,  either  as  a  caufe 
or  confequence,  with  inflammation  :  i,  e.  ttirgefcenceand 
heat  of  the  fubjacent  red  vcffcls;  but-  fometimes  this  it 
wholly  abfent,  and  the  dilcafe  of  the  fecernents  is  the 
only  malady.  Now  this  difeafe  of  the  fecernents  is  fup- 
pefed  to  vary  according  to  the  prod u ft  which  is  fecreted  ; 
and  on  this  variation  have  the  claflificatiens  of  cutaneous 
difeafe*  by  Willan  and  Bateman  been  folely  founded. 
Thus,  when  inflammation  of  the  fubjacent  red  veflels 
takes  place,  the  papain,  orpimple,  ("a  very  fmall  and  acu- 
minated elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  bafe, 
very  feldom  containing  a  fluid,  or  fuppurating,  and 
commonly  terminating  in  fcurf,")  is  found.  When  the 
inflammation  goes  on  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  diforganize 
the  fk\t\,  fyvams,  or  fcales,  ("laminscof  morbid  cuticle, 
hard,  thickened,  whitifb,  and  opaque,"  and  irregular 
layers  of  (kin  called  crujit,  or  over  ulcers  Jcabt,}  are  ob- 
ferved.  The  fimpleft  dileafe  of  the  lkin  is  that  in  which 
the  fecernents  admit  red  blood,  and  fecretion  is  at  once 
fufoended.  This  forms  the  exanthema,  or  rath  ;  ("  fuper- 
ficial  red  patches,  varioully  figured,  and  diffufed  irregu- 
larly over  the  body,  leaving  inrerftices  of  a  natural  co- 
lour, and  terminating  in  cuticular  exfoliations.")  When 
the  above  veflels  fecrctc  in  fmall  Quantities,  water,  which 
becomes  opaque,  and  is  fucceeded  by  fcurf  dr  crufts, 
tbey  are  named  vrficlet;  when  in  large  quantities  like  a 
blifter,  bulla,  or  bleb.  Laftly,  when  pus  is  fecreted  in 
the  cutaneous  elevation,  it  is  called  a  pujlula,  or  puftule. 
The  pultule  has  in  all  cafe*  an  inflamed  bafe.  Dr.  Bate- 
man gives  four  varieties  of  it. 

a.  Fhlytoeium ;  a  pufiute  commonly  of  a  large  fize, 
raifed  on  a  hard  circular  bafe,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 
fucceeded  by  a  thick,  bard,  dark-coloured  (cab. 

b.  i'/pdruaum;  a  fmall  pultule,  often  irregularly  cir- 
cumscribed, producing  but  a  flight  elevation  of  the  cu- 
ticle, and  terminating  in  a  laminated  fcab.  Many  of  the 
pfydracia  ufually  appear  together,  and  become  confluent; 
and,  after  the  difcharge  of  pus,  they  pour  out  a  thin 
watery  humour,  which  frequently  forms  an  irregular  in- 
cru  fiat  ion. 

t.  Acinar ;  a  fmall  acuminated  puflule,  containing  a 
ftraw-colourcd  matter,  which  ha*  the  appearance  and 
nearly  the  confidence  of  drained  honey,  and  fucceeded  by 
a  thin  brown  or  yellowifh  fcab. 

d.  i'avxa,  is  larger  than  the  other,  flatter,  and  not  acu- 
minated, and  contains  a  more  vifcid  matter;  its  bafe, 
which  is  often  irregular,  is  (lightly  inflamed  >  and  it  is 
fucceeded  by  a  yellow,  femitranfparcnt,  and  fometimes 
cellular,  fcab,  like  a  honey-comb;  whence  it  has  obtained 
its  name. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  tubercle  and  the  irAeit/.  The 
firft  is  a  fmall  hard  fuperficial  tumour,  circumfcribed  and 
permanent,  or  fuppurating  partially ;  and  the  n heal  it 
the  fame  appearance  a*  is  produced  by  a  f mart  ftroke 
with  a  whip  on  the  naked  (kin.    It  feemt  a  fudden  accu- 
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molation  of  the  fluids  of  the  part,  which  goei  oflF  a*  the 
veflels  regain  their  natural  powers. 

To  return  to  the  fubjeft  we  were  reafoning  npon.  We 
perceive,  therefore,  two  agents  concerned  in  cuta- 
neous difeafes  1  the  fecernents  of  the  (kin,  and  the  red 
blood- veflels  of  the  fubjacent  tiflue.  We  obferve,  that, 
according  to  the  peculiar  irritation  which  alfefts  them, 
both  theie  veflels  put  on  different  appearances.  Now  on 
the  one  hand,  the  circular  form  of  one  eruption  is  con- 
t rafted  with  the  irregular  form  of  another,  and  the  mor- 
bid produft  of  this  is  quite  different  from  the  difeafett 
fecretion  of  another.  The  difeafes  of  the  lkin  in  which 
the  fanguineous  fkrufture  is  implicated  are  few  in  number, 
and  for  the  moft  part  eafily  traced  to  the  caufe  of  morbid- 
blood  on  the  one  hand,  or  atmotpherical  changes  on  the 
other.  But  the  difeafes  which  have  their  feat  moft  drift ly 
in  the  fecernents  of  the  (kin,  and  which  are  by  far  the 
moft  numerous,  cannot  be  fuppoietl  to  fuffer  from  atmof- 
pheric  changes,  fince  thefe  could  merely  operate  to  reduce 
or  increafe  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  blood-veffels  of 
the  flcin ;  and  in  lift  are  not  more  frequent  in  hot  or  cold 
climates  than  in  temperate  ones,  though  we  allow  that 
they  are  more  violent  in  hot  ones  when  once  formed,  by 
reafon  of  the  confequent  inflammation  which  heat  fo 
naturally  excite*.  And,  even  were  thefe  impreflions  al- 
lowed to  have  much  force,  we  (hould  be  furprifed  to  find 
that  fo  many  kind*  of  dileafe  follow  the  very  Ample 
caufes  of  heat  or  cold. 

It  is  to  that  portion  of  the  cutaneous  expanfion  which 
lines  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  expo  fed  toathoufand 
different  impreflions  from  foreign  bodies,  from  excefs  or 
alteration  in  its  own  fccretions,  or  of  thofe  fecretion* 
poured  fo  plentifully  into  it,  which  moreover  it  fo  clofely 
conncfted  by  nervous  fympathy  with  the  external  (kin, 
that  the  moll  trifling  ailments  of  the  one  alter  the  fecre- 
tion and  aftions  of  the  other,  that  we  muft  look  for  the 
common  caufe  of  diftention  of  the  (kin.  Befides  the  con- 
nexion between  the  gaftric  and  cutaneous  irritation  by 
means  of  nervous  fympathy,  the  alteration  which  im- 
paired d igrftion>effcfts  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  may 
bring  on  cutaneous  deflations  ;  but  it  feem*  that  the 
maladies  produced  by  this  caufe  as  deeply  implicate  the 
fubjacent  tiflue  as  the  (kin,  and  therefore  are  not  properly 
to  be  clafled  with  cutaneous  diforders.  Thus,  Porphyra 
is  very  properly  feparated  by  Dr.  Good  from  this  clafs. 
A  great  number  of  cutaneous  difeafes  are  infeflious. 

The  cure,  therefore,  of  all  cutaneous  maladies  may  be 
attempted  with  the  following  indications.  The  firft  is  to 
reftrain  the  aft  ion  of  the  fanguiferoro  fyftem,  in  thole 
maladies  or  in  thofe  ftages  of  maladies  in  which  their  ac- 
tion is  exceflive.  This  is  chiefly  effeftcd  by  bleeding, 
by  cooling  and  fedative  lotions.  The  fecond  is,  to  re- 
move the  morbid  fecretions  which  are  applied  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  which  caufe  the  difeafe.  The  cor- 
rrftion  of  bile  has  been  followed  by  the  cure  of  trouble- 
fome  cutaneous  diforders  ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  a  medi- 
cine capable  of  producing  a  powerful  change  in  the  fecre- 
tions of  the  digeftive  organs  but  what  has,  on  a  few  oc- 
cafioos,  performed  furprtfing  cures.  But  the  moft  philo* 
fophical  and  lure  method  oi  proceeding  it  to  reftore  the 
function  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  proper  regulations 
as  to  diet  and  exercife,  and  the  ftate  of  the  alvine  fecre- 
tions. In  many  cafes  this  is  all  that  is  nccefiary ;  but  in 
fome,  notwithstanding  the  digeftive  and  fanguineous 
organs  are  in  a  very  tolerable  ftate  of  health,  the  difeafe  of 
the  lkin  will  remain  unabated.  U mler  thefe  circurufbn- 
ces,  it  will  be  nccefiary  to  apply  fome  medicine  that  will 
Aimulate  the  fecernents  in  a  different  mode  to  that  fti- 
inulation  imparted  by  their  nerves.  In  different  difeafe* 
different  ftimuli  will  be  neceffary;  but  this  can  only  be 
known  by  experiment.  In  fome,  the  ftimutating  agent 
required  is  a  I  in  oft  invariable  in  its  fuccefsful  operation  ; 
as  f'ulphur  for  the  cure  of  itch  ;  in  others,  the  gre.it eft  un- 
certainty is  met  witb,  a*  in  fome  forms  of  impetigo. 

4  X.  Another 
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Another  mode  of  curing  cutaneous  ilifeafes  it  by  exciting 
a  function  vicarious  to  tb.it  of  the  flcin,  a*  the  urine  by 
means  of  diuretics.  As  an  adjunct,  the  Soothing  of  the 
irritable  feelings  of  the  affected  structure  by  anodyne* 
and  bat h*  is  on  many  occaSion*  required.  Thi*  genus 
hit*  only  one  fpeciet,  namely 

Exanthefis  rofeola,  rofc-rafhi  efflorefcence  in  blu(h- 
ing  patches,  gradually  deepening  to  a  role-colour,  moftly 
circular  or  oval ;  often  alternately  fading  and  reviving; 
fometimes  with  a  colour  lefs  nucleus:  chiefly  on  the 
cheeks,  neck,  or  arms. 

This  difeafe  is  merely  fymptomatic  of  a  little  feverifh- 
nefs  of  the  fyftem  i  and  goes  off  Spontaneously,  oratleaft 
eafily  disappears  under  the  ufe  of  a  few  gentle  purges. 
-It  is  mentioned  in  this  place,  lefs  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, than  becaufe  it  is  liable,  in  Tome  of  its  forms, 
to  be  confounded  with  fome  of  the  Exanthemata.  Fig. 
4,  5,  and  6,  on  the  Plate  V.  difplay  the  varieties  of  this 
eruption.  Fig.  +  is  the  J'unmur  rb/e.rw/A,  a  rani  attended 
with  much  itching  and  tingling,  chiefly  occupying  the 
neck  and  Shoulders,  and  of  a  roSeate  hue  i  it  goes  off  on 
the  fifth  day.  Fig.  5.  the  autumnal  rofe-rajh,  occurs 
chiefly  in  autumn  ;  is  of  damaSk-roSe-colour,  appears 
chiefly  on  the  arms,  deSauamates  in  about  a  week, 
and  is  attended  with  little  itching  or  general  diforder. 
Fig.  6  the  Rofeola  annulata  of  Bateman,  fo  called  from 
its  ring-like  form,  and  appearing  occasionally  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  is  attended  with  fever  when  its  dura- 
lion  is  Short,  but  with  none  when  it  I  alts  a  long  rime. 
In  the  chronic  form,  the  rednefs  is  not  very  marked  till 
the  evening,  when  a  good  deal  of  itching  and  tingling 
come  on. 

Genus  III.  Exoraiu,  [from  i{o^i«v,  to  break  out.]  Pa- 
pula;, or  pimples.  Generic  characters — Small  acuminated 
elevations  of  the  cuticle;  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  Suppuration  j  commonly  terminating  in  fcurf. 
There  are  four  Species. 

1.  Exormia  flrophulusi  eruption  of  red  pimples  in 
early  infancy,  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck,  and  arms; 
furrounded  by  a  reddilh  halo  j  or  interrupted  by  irregu- 
lar plots  of  cutaneous  blulb.    Five  varieties. 

«.  Strophulus  intertinctus.redgumi  pimples  bright-red; 
diftinct, intermixed  with  lHgmata,and  red  patches;  ufually 
on  the  cheeks,  fore-arms,  and  backs  of  the  hands,  but 
fometimes  fpreading  over  the  body.  The  repulfion  of 
this  eruption  is  dangerous ;  but,  mould  this  happen,  it 
may  be  counteracted  by  warm  bathing ;  a  meafure  gene- 
rally uleful. 

/?.  S.  albidus,  white  gum :  pimple*  minute,  hard, 
whitifh ;  furrounded  by  a  reddilh  halo. 

y.  S.  confertus,  tooth-rath,  or  rank  red  gum :  pimples 
red,  of  different  Sizes ;  crowding  or  in  clufters;  the  larger 
furrounded  by  a  red  halo;  occafionally  fucceeded  by  a 
frefh  crop. 

i.  8.  volatkust  pimples  deep-red,  in  circular  patches 
or  clutters  ;  clutters  fometimes  folitary  on  each  arm  or 
cheek ;  more  generally  flying  from  part  to  part. 

1.  S.  candid u>  i  pimples  large,  glabrous,  Alining;  of  a 
lighter  hue  than  the  flcin  :  without  halo  or  blufh. 

The, three  laft  varieties  are  fhown  oil  Plate  VI.  fig.  1. 
as  they  appear  on  the  face,  on  the  fore-arm,  and  on  the 
arm.  The  fpeciet,  indeed,  like  the  preceding,  is  not 
confidered  of  much  confequence  in  practice  1  but  is  de- 
fcribed  and  delineated  on  account  of  its  occasional  fimi- 
larity  to  fome  of  the  Exanrhems. 

s.  Exormia  lichen :  eruption  diffufe ;  pimples  red  ; 
trouble  fome  fenlie  of  tingling  or  pricking.  Seven  varie- 
ties ;  of  which  *,  y,  and  \,  are  the  fubjects  of  the  remain- 
ing figures  of  Plate  VI. 

».  Lichen  fimplex,  (fee  fig.  *.  Plate  VI.)  General  irri- 
tation, fometimes  a  few  febrile  Symptoms  at  the  com- 
mencement;  tingling  aggravated  during  the  night; 
pimples  beginning  on  toe  face  and  arms;  afterward* 
fcattercd  over  the  whole  body;  thefe  fade  and  defqua- 
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mate  in  about  a  week,  except  in  the  flexures  of  the 

joints. 

Q.  L-  pilaris  :  pimples  limited  to  the  roots  of  the  hair; 
defquamate  after  ten  days:  often  alternating  with  com- 
plaints of  the  head  or  fiomacb.  Only  a  modification  of 
the  foregoing. 

y  L.  circumfcriptus,  (fig.  3.)  pimples  in  duller*  or 
patches  of  irregular  forms,  appearing  in  Succession  over 
the  trunk  and  nmbti  fometimes  coalelcing;  occaiionally 
reviving  in  fucceflive  crops,  the  old  ones  decaying  as  the 
new  ones  aril'e;  and  perfevering  for  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

Little  medicinal  treatment  is  ncceAary  for  thefe  varie- 
ties of  Lichen.  It  is  fufficient  that  patients  avoid  heating 
themfclvc*  by  much  exercifeor  by  ttimulants,  and  take  a 
light  diet,  with  diluent  drinks,  and  a  gentle  laxative  oc- 
casionally. The  diluted  fulphoric  acid  is  a  grateful 
tonic  to  the  ftomacb  during  the  period  of  exfoliation  ;  or 
a  light  chalybeate  may  be  taken  with  advantage  at  the 
fame  period.  All  Strong  external  applications  are  impro- 
per, efpecially  preparations  of  mercury  and  of  fulphor, 
which  produce  Severe  irritation.  The  ancients  recom- 
mended that  the  parrs  (hould  be  fmeared  every  morn- 
ing with"  faliva;  and  fome  demulcent  lotion,  as  a  fubftU 
tute  for  this  uncleanly  expedient,  prepared  with  the 
white  of  egg,  or  emulfion  of  almonds,  will  relieve  the 
painful  fenfations  of  the  patient.  Lotions  of  lime-water, 
or  of  liquor  ammonias  acetatis  much  diluted,  occasionally 
alio  afford  relief. 

i.  L.  lividus  1  pimples  dark-red  or  livid;  chiefly  fcat- 
tercd over  the  extremities  ;  defqu animation  at  uncertain 
periods,  fucceeded  by  frefh  crops,  often  perfevering  for 
Several  months.  Its  affinity  with  the  Purpura  is  evinced 
by  the  intermixture  of  petechia;  with  the  papulae ;  and 
by  the  Similarity  of  the  origin  and  requisite  treatment  of 
the  two  difeafes. 

1.  L.  tropicus,  prickly  heat  t  pimples  bright-red,  fixe 
of  a  fmall  pin's  head  ;  heat,  itching,  and  pricking  a*  of 
needles ;  fometimes  Suddenly  disappearing,  and  producing 
fickne ft  or  other  internal  affection ;  relieved  by  the  re- 
turn of  a  frefh  crop.  It  attacks  new  Settlers  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  other  warm  regions,  and  leave*  them  in  a  few 
weeks  when  inured  to  the  climate. 

Many  authors  have  cautioned  us  a  gain  ft  the  repulfion. 
of  the  eruption  by  cold.  The  experienced  Johnfon  ob- 
serves, however,  that  be  never  found  it  pofhble  to  repel 
it  by  even  cold  bathing ;  and  fcems  to  think  that  the 
idea  is  vifionary.  The  fame  author  obferves  as  to  its 
treatment,  that  he  found  no  benefit  from  external  appli- 
cations, though  he  ufed  many  kinds.  "  In  fhort,(fays  be,) 
the  only  means  which  I  ever  law  productive  of  any  good 
effect  in  mitigating  its  violence,  till  the  conftitution  got 
aflimilated  to  the  climate,  were,  light  clothing,  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking,  avoiding  all  exercife  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  open  bowels,  and  lan,  not  leaft,  a  deter- 
mined refolution  to  refift  with  Stoical  apathy  its  fi.rH  at- 
tacks. To  fit  quiet  and  unmoved  under  its  preflure  is 
undoubtedly  no  eafy  tafk ;  but,  if  we  can  only  mutter  up 
fortitude  enough  to  bear  with  patience  the  firft  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  aUault,  without  being  roufed  into  motion, 
the  enemy,  like  the  foiled  tiger,  will  generally  fneak  off, 
and  leave  us  victorious  for  the  time." 

f.  L.  ferus,  (fig.  4.)  pimples  in  clusters  or  patches  of  a 
high  red  colour,  and  furrounded  with  a  red  halo;  the 
cuticle  growing  gradually  harfh,  thickened  and  chappy ; 
often  preceded  by  general  irritation  and  fever  ;  coldneis, 
Shivering,  and  cephalalgia,  being  ufually  the  firft  fymp- 
toms obfervable.  Tingling  and  itching  are  troublefbme 
symptoms  in  this  complaint:  tbey  undergo  daily  remif- 
Sions,  and  are  much  increafed  by  exercife,  wafhing,  &c. 
This  variety  is  apt  to  terminate  in  Impetigo. 

The  treatment  of  this  lichen  confifts  in  adminiftering, 
at  firft,  fome  moderate  laxative*,  mercurial  or  Saline,  and 
afterwards,  for  fome  time,  the  diluted  Sulphuric  acid, 
three  time*  a-day,  in  the  infusion  of  roles,  or  decoction 
1  of 
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or  cinchona.  A  limine  cooling  unguent,  at  the  role  po- 
matum, or  litharge  plafter  foftened  with  oil  of  almonds, 
allay*  the  troublefome  be.it  or  itching.  Ail  ftimulating 
applications  arc  both  painful  and  injurious. 

*.  L.  urticofus,  nettlc-raih :  pimples  very  minute, 
(lightly  elevated,  reddifb ;  intolerable  itching,  efpecially 
at  night ;  irregularly  fubfiding,  and  re-appearing  ;  chiefly 
fpotting  tiie  limbs;  occafionally  fpreading  over  the  body, 
with  gnat-bite  fliaped  wheals;  from  the  violence  of  the 
irritation  at  times,  accompanied  with  vcficles  or  blifter*, 
and  fucceeded  by  an  extenfive  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 
It  chiefly  attacks  children  or  young  adult  perfbns.  Fre- 
quent tepid  bathing,  light  covering,  efpecially  in  bed, 
with  the  ufe  of  fniall  dofes  of  fulphur,  or  the  hydrar- 
gyrus  fulphuratus  niger,  internally,  appear  to  relieve 
the  fymptoms.  The  (kin  will  not  bear  ftimulatioti, 
and  is  irritated  even  by  a  bath  of  too  high  temperature. 
When  it  has  occurred  in  feeble  and  emaciated  children, 
it  may  often  be  relieved  by  chalybeate  medicines,  as  the 
vinuro  ferri.  This  combination  of  inflamed  papula*,  with 
iatenfe  itching,  fcem*  to  unite  the  characters  of  the  li- 
chen with  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies. 

j.  Exormia  prurigo  :  eruption  diffufe;  pimples  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  the  cuticle  }  when  abraded  by  fcratohing, 
oozing  a  fluid  that  concretes  into  minute  black  fcabs  ; 
intolerable  itching,  increafed  by  fudden  exposure  to  heat. 
Three  varieties. 

•.  P.  miti*  :  pimples  foft  and  ("moot  h  ;  itching,  at  times 
fubfiding;  chiefly  common  to  the  young,  and  in  fpriug 
time.  Eafily  yields  to  a  couric  of  warm  ablutions,  and 
the  internal  ufe  of  fulphur, 

8.  P.  formicans  :  pimples  varying  from  larger  to  more 
obfeure  than  in  the  laft  ;  itching  inceflant,  and  accompa- 
nied  with  a  fenfe  of  pricking,  or  flinging,  or  of  the  creep- 
ing  of  ants  over  the  body,  (whence  the  name ;)  duration 
from  two  months  to  two  or  three  years,  with  occasional 
but  (hort  intcrmifiions ;  chiefly  common  to  adults. 

y.  P.  fenilis :  pimples  moftly  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  above ;  (ometime*  indiftind,  giving  the  furface  a 
dining  and  granulated  appearance;  itching  inceflant; 
common  to  advanced  years,  and  nearly  inveterate. 

Plate  VII.  fig.  i-  exhibits  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 
A  points  out  the  (lighter  eruption  of  the  Prurigo  mitis  ; 
H  tne  deeper  and  more  marked  appearance  of  P.  formi- 
cans and  P.  fenilis.  Each  of  thefe  varieties  is  apparently- 
the  refult  of  gaftric  and  inteflinal  irritations,  and  the  Lift 
of  much  nervotss  debility  likewife.  The  firft  is 
eafily  cured  than  the  two  latter;  cold  fpirituot 
a  drift  attention  to  diet,  gentle  laxatives  (avoiding 
purges),  and,  according  to  the  date  of  the  flomach,  ful- 
phur and  the  carbonate  of  foda,  or  ftoraachic  medicines, 
as  fariaparilla,  bark,  Sec.  with  mineral  acids  (efpecially 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid),  are  the  meafures  chiefly 
to  be  depended  on.  In  the  Prurigo  fenilis,  pediculi  are 
commonly  generated.  Oil  of  turpentine  much  diluted 
with  oil  of  almonds  appears  to  exterminate  thefe  infecis 
very  effeftu ally. 

4.  Exormia  milium  t  pimples  very  minute  ;  tubercular; 
confined  to  the  face  ;  ililtinit ;  milk-white ;  hard  ,  gla- 
brous; refcmbling  millet-feeds. 

Dr.  Good  feems  to  have  inferted  this  fpecies  on  the 
authority  of  Plenck  alone ;  for  we  find  no  mention  of  it 
in  any  other  author. 

Genus  IV.  Lc; . .  .  .  [from  Ai*k,  a  fcale.]  Scale-fkin. 
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The  follow- 


of  fcaies  over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
often  thickening  intocrufts.  (Squammx,  IVtllau.)  There 
are  four  fpecies,  with  numerous  varieties. 

1.  Lepidofis  pityriasis,  dandriff :  patches  of  fine  branny 
fcaies,  exfoliating  without  cuticular  tendernefs.  The  fa- 


ttonaity  ipreauingover  tne  iimDS.  j  nu  cii 
flow  progrefs,  morbid  colour,  and  ufu: 
bauchery,  bad  food,  and  atmofpherical  vie 
to  he  much  connected  with  a  difeafed  flat 


perficial  date  of  the  fcajes,  and  the  abfence  of  all  ulcera- 
tive procefs,  diftinguiihes  the  varieties  of  pit] 

diftinclive  marks  we 


1  of  pityriafis  from 
in£tive  marks  we 

might  miftake  dandriff  for  fcalled-head  (into  which  it 
rouft  be  confefled  it  degenerate*  if  neglected),  and  P.  ver- 


(icolor  for  fecondary  fymptoms  of  fiphili* 
ing  are  the  three  varieties. 

».  PityriaGs  capitis:  fcaies  minute  and  delicate;  confined 
to  the  head ;  eafily  feparable.  Chiefly  common  to  infancy 
and  advanced  years.  Cutting  off  the  hair,  and  w 
the  head  frequently  with  foap  and  water,  are  all  the 
neceflary  for  the  cure  of  dandriff  on  the  bead. 

(3.  P.  rubra  1  fcalinefs  common  to  the  body  generally  ; 
preceded  by  rednefs,  roughnefs,  and  fcurfinefs  of  the 
furface.  To  give  gentle  purges,  and  apply  cooling  lo- 
tions, in  the  (lage  of  roughnels  and  rednefs,  and  to  ufe 
gentle  diaphoretics  and  the  warm  falt-water  bath  when 
the  fcaies  appear,  is  all  that  is  required  in  the  treatment 
of  this  complaint. 

7.  P.  verficolor  >  fcalinefs  in  dififufe  map*  of  irregular 
outline  and  diver*  colours,  chiefly  brown  and  yellow  1 
for  the  mod  part  confined  to  the  trunk,  though  occa- 
fionally  fpreading  over  the  limb*.  This  diforder,  from  it* 

ufual  caufes,  (dc- 
1  vicidtfudes)  feem* 
ftate  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  WiUan  found  internal  medicine  of  little  ufe ;  but  Dr. 
Rateman  recommend*  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  and 
ftimulating  lotions.  He  alfo  recommends  a  trial  to  be 
made  of  pitch  in  large  dofes. 

».  Lepidofis  lepriafis,  leprofy »  patches  of  fmooth  la- 
minated fcaies  of  different  fixes,  and  a  circular  form. 
Four  varieties.  , 
a.  Lepriafis  vulgaris,  common  leprofy :  fcale*  gla- 
brous ;  whitiftt;  dze  of  a  crown-piece;  preceded  by 
fmaller,  reddilh,  and  glofly,  elevations  of  the  (kin,  encir- 
cled by  a  dry,  red,  and  (lightly-elevated,  border  ;  often 
confluent.  Beneath  the  fcaies  the  (kin  is  found  red,  and 
in  early  flages  fmooth.  Sometimes  covering  the  whole 
of  the  body  except  the  face  ;  but  molt  commonly  com- 
mencing on  the  extremities,  where  the  bones  lie  neareft 
to  the  furface ;  efpecially  below  the  elbow  and  the  knee, 
and  uAially  on  both  arms,  or  both  legs,  at  the  fame  time. 
From  thete  points  it  gradually  extends,  by  the  formation 
of  new  and  diflinft  patches,  along  the  arms  or  thighs,  to 
the  bread  and  (houldert,  and  to  the  loin*  and  fide*  of  the 
abdomen.  In  (everal  cafes,  Dr.  Bateman  has  obferved 
the  eruption  moft  copious  and  moft  permanent  round  the 
whole  lower  belly.  The  hands  alfo  become  affecled,  and 
in  many  cafes  the  hairy  fcalp.  Though  the  face  is  not 
the  feat  of  large  patches,  fome  fcalinefs  occafionally  ap- 
it  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the 
and  temples,  extending  from  the  roots  of  the 
In  the  more  fevere  cafes,  the  nails  of  the  finger* 
and  toes  are  often  much  thickened,  and  become  opaque/ 
and  of  a  dirty  yellowiftt  hue,  and  are  incurvated  at  the 
extremities  :  their  furface  is  alfo  irregular,  from  deep  lon- 
gitudinal furrows,  or  elevated  ridges. 

When  the  eruption  of  Lepriafis  is  moderate  in  degree 
and  extent,  it  is  not  attended  with  any  uneafy  fenfationj, 
except  1  flight  degree  of  itching  when  the  patient  .•. 
heated  by  exercife,  or  becomes  warm  in  bed ;  and  a  lit- 
tle occafional  tingling  in  certain  ftate*  of  the  atmofphere. 
When  it  is  generally  diffufed,  however,  and  there  is  a 
confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  (kin,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  extreme  forenefs,  pain,  and  Itiffnefs  ; 
fomctimes  indeed  fo  great,  a*  to  render  the  motions  o£ 
the  joints  impracticable,  and  to  confine  the  patient  to 
bed.  Yet  even  under  thefe  circumflances,  there  it  no 
conftitutional  ditturbance  s  and,  if  no  medicine  be  em- 
ployed, the  difeafe  of  the  (kin  may  continue  for  month*, 
or  even  year*,  without  any  material  derangement  of  the 
fyftem. 

Nothing  i*  known  of  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe. It  ha*  been  obferved  to  follow  the  taking  of  cer- 
tain improper  article*  of  diet.  It  ha*  been  attributed  to 
dirtinef*,  to  over-exertion,  and  to  fudden  changes  of 
temperature.  It  is  laid  to  be  hereditary,  but  not  conta- 
Dr.  Bateman  aflerts  that  it  is  a  very  common 
in  this  metropolis ,  but  we  axe  inclined  to  think 
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he  it  aim  oft  fingolar  in  hii  opinion.  _  On  Plate  VII.  fig. 
i.  we  have  given  a  delineation  of  this  variety  i  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  C,  &c.  mowing  the  progreffive  ftagei  of  the 
tnalad  y. 

6.  L.  albida,  white  leprofy :  fcales  whitilh  ;  fize  of  a 
filver  penny  j  deprefled  in  the  miffSte ;  chiefly  confined 
to  the  extremities.   See  fig.  3  of  the  fame  Plate. 

This  difeafe  is  milder  th'an  the  firft.  variety,  from  which 
it  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  indolence  of  the  eruption,  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  fcales.  and  their  little  difpofition  to  be- 
come confluent.  Both  varieties  of  Lepriahs  are  difficult 
of  cure,  and  have  acquired  characters  for  being  more  ob- 
fUnatethan  they  really  are,  in  confequence  of  the  empiri- 
cal practice  which  has  been  commonly  applied  to  them. 

The  practice,  to  be  effectual,  mull  depend  entirely  on 
the  ftate  of  the  vafcular  fyftem  of  the  Ikin  ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Bateroan  has  clearly  Ihown,  if  we  give  the  fame  medi- 
cines to  an  inflammatory  variety  or  Sage  of  Lepriafis  that 
are  found  ufeful  in  one  of  tardy  progrefs,  we  (hall  of 
courfe  do  mifchief.  Therefore,  whenever  much  rednefs 
furrounds  the  fcale,  when  pain,  forenefi,  or  ftiffhefs  of 
the  joints,  is  prefent,  our  firft  care  (bould  he  to  mitigate 
the  feverity  of  the  cutaneous  phlogofis  which  accompa- 
nies the  eruption.  Ablution  with  tepid  water,  or  with 
thin  gruel,  is  the  only  application  that  it  is  allowable  to 
ufe.  Gentle  purgatives,  a  fomewhat  low  diet,  with  the 
occaCon.il  exhibition  of  nitre,  or  fmall  dofet  of  fulphur, 
a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  pornffic,  in  conjunction  with 
equally  fparing  quantities  of  tincture  of  hellebore,  are 
meafures  generally  fufficient  to  remove  the  irritable  ftate 
of  the  fkin.  But,  when  this  ftate  has  degenerated  into 
the  indolent  form  fo  remarkable  in  the  lecond  variety, 
and  in  the  advanced  ftages  of  the  firft,  ftimulating  medi- 
cines and  application*  may  be  tried.  The  warm  la  It- wa- 
ter bath,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  friction  to  loo  fen  the 
fcales,  may*  be  firft  ufed  as  the  moft  proper  local  means) 
and,  if  not  found  fuccefsful,  may  be  fucceeded  by  the 
ufe  of  more  active  ftimuli,  gradually  increafmg  their 
ftrength.  A  variety  of  thefe  will  be  fucceflively  required. 
Spirituous  lotions,  or  thofe  containing  thecaultic  potafs, 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  oxyinuriate  of  mercury,  the 
unguentum  pic  is,  ortheung.  hydrargyri  nitratis,  are  the 
moft  approved  local  ftimuli  we  know  of.  The  internal  fti- 
muli which  muft  be  referred  to  when  dietetic  regulations 
do  not  operate  on  the  malady,  are  the  arfenical  folution, 
pitch,  and  Reel.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is  the  moft  powerful. 
They  are  all  given  in  the  ufual  dofes.  Dr.  Bateman  re- 
commends alio  a  decoction  of  the  Solan  urn  dulcamara 
in  gradually-increafing  proportions,  both  as  an  internal 
and  an  external  application. 

y.  L.  nigricans,  or  black  leprofy,  is  a  more  rare  variety 
of  the  dilcafe,  differing  externally  from  the  L.  vulgaris 
chiefly  in  the  dark  and  livid  hue  of  its  patches,  which  is 
moft  obvious  in  the  margin,  but  even  appears  through 
the  thin  fcales  in  the  area  of  each  patch.  See  fig.  4. 
The  fcales  are  more  eafily  detached  in  this  form  of  lepra, 
and  the  furface  remains  longer  tender,  and  is  often  ex- 
coriated, dilcharging  bloody  ferum,  till  a  new  incrufta- 
tion  is  formed.  This  variety  of  lepriafis  occurs  in  per- 
fons  » hofe  occupations  expofe  them  to  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  weather,  and  to  a  precarious  diet,  with  fatigue  and 
Hatching,  and  feems  of  a  cachectic  nature.  It  is  cured 
by  nutritive  food,  with  moderate  exercife,  followed  by 
the  ufe  of  the  bark,  mineral  acids,  and  fea-batbing. 

J.  L.  canefcens,  the  leprofy  of  the  Jews  1  fcales  white ; 
hairs  on  the  patches  white  or  hairy  ;  central  depreflion 
deep  i  difeafe  more  inveterate.   See  Leprosy,  vol.  xiv. 

"  Several  of  the  varieties  are  found  alio  occafionally, 
as  a  fymptom  or  fequel,  in  luesj  but  diftinguiftted  by  a 
livid  or  chocolate  hue."  Good,  473. 

3.  Lcpidofis  pforiafis,  fcaly  tetter,  ordry  fcale:  patches 
of  rough  amorphous  fcales  ;  continuous,  or  of  indeter- 
minate outline  ;  ikin  often  chappy. 

Tbh  irrcguturiiv  of  figure  diltinguiflies  Pforiafis  from 
tkc  round  kales  ot  Lepriafis  j  and  the  five  different  varie- 
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ties  of  this  irregularity  are  the  fubject  of  Plate  VIIT. 
Moreover  it  is  without  the  elevated  border,  the  inflamed 
margin,  and  the  oval  or  circular  outline,  of  the  leprous 
patches  i  the  furface  under  the  fcales  is  likewife  much 
more  tender  and  irritable  in  general  than  in  lepriafis  ; 
and  the  fkin  is  often  divided  by  rkagades,  or  deep  fi  flu  res. 
It  is  commonly  accompanied  by  fome  conftitutional  dif- 
order,  and  is  liable  toceafe  and  return  at  certain  feafons. 

Thecaufes  of  pforiafis  are  nearly  as  obfeure  as  thofe 
of  lepriafis.  It  is  not  contagious;  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  firft  variety  -  and  this  exception  is  doubt- 
ful. Of  the  following  varieties,  the  firft  two  are  fome- 
times  the  fequel  of  lichen. 

a.  P.  guttata,  (fee  fig.  t.  Plate  VIII.)  "is  a  fort  of 
connecting  link  between  this  fprcies  and  lepra,  the  little 
patches  being  diftinct,  and  fmall,  (feldom  exceeding  two 
or  three  lines  in  diameter,)  but  with  an  irregular  cir- 
cumference, and  the  other  peculiar  characters  juft  de- 
fended. They  appear  on  almoft  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  even  on  the  face  ;  but  in  the  latter  (ituation  they  ex- 
hibit only  a  rednefs  and  roughnefs,  without  fcales.  This 
eruption  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  at  which  feafon 
it  is  liable  to  recur  for  feveral  years.  It  is  preceded  by 
general  pains,  and  flight  feverifhnefs.  In  children  it  of- 
ten fpreads  rapidly  over  the  body  in  two  or  three  days  } 
but  in  adults  its  progrefs  is  gradual  and  flow."  Bate- 
man, 39. 

<?.  P.  gyrata,  (fig.  5.)  fcaly  patches  in  ferpentme  or 
tortuous  ftripes;  found  chiefly  on  the  back,  fonietimes 
on  the  face. 

y.  P.  diffufa.  (fig.  a  and  3.)  patches  diftufe,  with  a 
rugged,  chapped,  irritable,  furface  1  fenfe  of  burning  and 
intenfe  itching,  increafed  by  warmth  and  mitigated  by 
cold  (  fkin  gradually  thickened  and  furrowed,  with  a 
powdery  fcurf  in  the  fiflurcs ;  mott  common  over  the 
face,  ears,  and  scalp.  Sometimes  thefe  extenfivc  erup- 
tions appear  at  once ;  but,  in  other  inftanees,  they  are  the 
refult  of  numerous  minute  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
upon  which  fmall  diftinct  fcales,  adhering  by  a  central 
point,  are  foon  formed,  and  which  become  gradually 
united  by  the  inflammation  of  the  intervening  cuticle. 
In  either  cafe,  as  the  diforder  proceeds,  a  powdery  fnb- 
ftance,  or  very  minute  fcurf,  is  feen.  The  heat  and  pain- 
ful fenfations  are  much  aggravated  by  the  lead  friction, 
which  alfo  produces  excoriation,  and  multiplies  the  fore 
and  painful  rhagades.  This  form  of  the  difeafe  is  moft 
frequent  about  the  face  and  ears,  and  the  back  of  the 
hands  ;  the  fingers  are  fometinies  nearly  furrounded  with 
a  loofe  fcaly  incruflation,  and  the  nails  crack  and  exfo- 
liate: but  it  occafionally  occurs  in  other  part*  of  the 
body,  either  at  the  fame  time  or  in  fucceffion.  It  com- 
monly begins  with  fome  general  indifpofition ;  and  a  de- 
gree of  erethifm,  with  occafional  (harp  pains  in  the  fto- 
inach,  i*  fometimes  kept  up,  during  feveral  weeks,  by 
the  conftant  irritation  which  it  excites.  Its  duration  it 
from  one  to  four  months,  and  fometimes  much  longer} 
and  it  isliable  to  return,  in  fucccflive  years,  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  and  fometimes  in  both  feafons. 

When  limited  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  it  form*  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  bnktr'i  tick.  On  the  hands  and 
arms,  fometimes  on  the  face  and  neck,  it  is  peculiarly 
troublefome  to  waftierwomen  ;  probably  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  foap  they  are  continually  nuking  ufe  of. 

J.  P.  inveterata,  (fig.  4.)  is  the  moft  fevere  modifica- 
tion of  the  complaint,  beginning  in  feparate  irregular 
patches,  which  extend  and  become  confluent,  until  at 
length  they  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  except 
a  part  of  the  face,  or  fometinies  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  foles  of  the  feet,  with  an  univerl.il  fcalinefs,  inter- 
fperfedwith  deep  furrows,  andaharfh,  (tiff,  and  thick- 
ened, ftate  of  the  Ikin.  The  production  of  fcales  is  fo 
rapid,  that  large  quantities  are  found  every  morning  in 
the  patient's  bed.  The  nails  become  convex,  thickened, 
and  opake,  and  are  frequently  renewed;  and,  at  an  ad. 
vanccd  period,  efpecially  in  old  people,  extenfive  excori- 
ations 
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anions  fometimes  occur,  with  a'difchargeof  their  lympb, 
followed  by  a  hard  dry  cnticle,  which  Separate!  in  large 
piece*.  In  this  extreme  degree,  it  approaches  very 
clofely  to  the  inveterate  degree  of  Lepriafis  vulgaris  in  all 
refpects;  the  only  difference  being  in.  the  form  of  the 
patches  before  they  coalefce.  It  i*  fometimei  the  ulti- 
mate State  of  the  PforiaSi*  diffufa  ;  and  occasionally  a  fe- 
qoel  of  the  Prurigo  fenili*. 

i.  P.  localisi  Stationary;  and  limited  to  particular  or- 
gan* j  as  the  lips,  eye-lids,  prepuce,  fcrotum,  and  infide 
of  the  hands.  In  the  lad  form  it  is  peculiarly  common 
to  Shoe- maker*,  and  artificer*  in  metallic  trade*,  as  bra- 
ziers, tinmen,  and  ftlverfmiths :  probably  from  filth,  and 
the  irritation  of  the  fubftance*  they  make  ufe  of. 

•«  Several  of  the  varieties  are  found  alfo  occafionally  at 
fymptoms  or  fequcls  of  lues,  particularly  the  firft  three  j 
but  are  in  every  inflance  distinguished  by  the  livid  or 
chocolate  hue  of  the  fcales."  Good,  475. 

The  fame  general  plan  of  trtatment  is  applicable  to  all 
the  different  modification*  of  Pforiafis,  the  period  of  it* 
duration,  and  the  degree  of  accompanying  phlogofis,  be- 
ing carefully  attended  to.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
eruption,  when  ir  appears  fuddenly,  and  the  constitution 
isobvioufly  difordered,  a  moderate  antiphlogifiic  treat- 
ment mult  be  purfued.  A  gentle  purgative  Should  be 
adminiftcred,  and  the  diet  m*de  light  by  ab  it  rafting  every 
thing  Stimulant.  This  regimen,  indeed,  is  requiftte 
throughout  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  which  i*  immedi- 
ately aggravated  in  fympathy  with  irritation  of  the  flo- 
snach,  whether  by  fpices,  fermented  liquor*,  pickles,  or 
vegetable  acid*  j  whence  the  difufe  of  thefe  article*  con- 
tribute* materially  to  it*  cure.  But,  if  the  conftitution- 
a4  disturbance  ha*  fubGded,  the  ufe  of  the  fixed  alkali, 
combined  with  Sulphur  lotum.or  with  an  infufion  of  cin- 
chona, together  with  tepid  wafhing  with  fimple  water,  or 
milk  and  water,  will  gradually  remove  the  complaint. 
If  the  fcaly  patche*  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  body,  and  have  a  (Turned  a  more  inert  and 
chronic  character,  it  mult  be  viewed  in  a  similar  light 
with  the  Lepriafis,  and  the  remedies  recommended  for 
the  firft  and  fecond  varietie*  of  that  difeafe  muft  be  re- 
torted to. 

The  (hooting  and  burning  pain  and  itching,  in  the 
early  and  more  inflammatory  ftaget  of  Pforiafis,  induce 
the  patient  to  feek  anxiouily  for  relief  from  local  exter- 
nal application*  ;  but  he  is  mortified  to  find  that  even 
the  mildeft  fubftance*  prove  irritant*,  and  aggravate  his 
diftref*.  A  decoction  of  bran,  a  little  cream,  or  oil  of 
almond*,  Sometimes  produce  cafe ;  but  any  admixture, 
even  of  the  oxyd  of  sunc,  or  preparations  of  lead,  with 
tbefe  liniments,  is  commonly  detrimental.  But  the  more 
local,  and  lefs  inflammatory,  eruption*  of  Pforiafis  are 
considerably  alleviated  by  local  expedients.  The  pfo- 
riafis  affecting  the  hand*,  the  fcrotum,  or  the  eve,  are  re- 
lieved by  the  ung.  hydrargyri  prsecipitati  albi,  or  ung. 
byd.  nitrat.  diluted  according  to  the  irritability  of  the 
(kin ;  but  great  care  is  requisite  to  keep  the  part*  clean 
by  frequent  ablution,  and  to  prevent  attrition.  When 
the  difeafe  affects  the  lip*,  nothing  acrid  can  be  borne  1 
and  much  of  the  cure  depend*  upon  fee  11  ring  the  part* 
from  irritation,  even  from  heat  and  cold,  by  a  conftant 
covering  of  fome  mild  ointment  or  plafter.  In  all  tbefe 
cafe*,  fome  of  the  internal  remedies  above  mentioned 
muft  be  at  the  fame  time  employed,  according  to  the 
period  and  other  circumstance*  of  the  difeafe. 

4.  Lepidofi*  ichthyosis,  or  fith-fkin :  thick  indurated 
incrustation,  encafing  the  Skin  to  a  greater  or  lef*  extent. 
It  ha*  fome  tendency  to  fcalinefs,  but  without  the  deci- 
duous exfoliation*,  the  distinct  and  partial  patches,  or  the 
constitutional  diforder,  which  belong  to  lepra  and  pforia- 
fi*.   There  are  three  varietie*. 

«.  I.  (implex  :  in  it*  commencement  this  difeafe  exhi- 
bit* merely  a  thickened,  harfli,  and  difcoloured,  ftate  of 
the  cuticle,  which  appears,  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  it 
were  foiled  witn  mud.  When  further  advanced,  the 
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thicknefs,  hardnefs,  and  roughnef*,  become  much  great- 
er, and  of  a  warty  character,  and  the  colour  is  nearly 
black.  The  roughnefs,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  give  a 
fenfation,  to  the  finger  parting  over  it,  like  the  Surface  of 
a  file,  or  the  roughest  Shagreen,  is  occafioned  by  innume- 
rable rugged  line*  and  points,  into  which  the  Surface  is 
divided.  Thefe  hard  prominence*,  being  apparently 
elevation*  of  the  common  lozenge*  of  the  cuticle,  ne- 
ccSfarily  differ  in  their  form  and  arrangement  in  different 
part*  of  the  body,  according  to  the  variation*  of  the  cu- 
ticular  line*,  as  well  as  in  different  ftages  and  cafes  of  the 
complaint.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  of  uniform  tbick- 
nef*  from  their  root*  upwards  ;  while  other*  have  a  Short 
narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular  top*.  The  former  oc- 
cur where  the  (kin,  when  healthy,  it  foft  and  thin  ;  the 
latter  where  it  is  coarfer,  as  about  the  olecranon  and  pa- 
tella, and  thence  along  the  outfide  of  the  arm*  and 
thigh*.  On  fome  parts  of  the  extremities,  however,  ef- 
pecially  about  the  ankles,  and  fometimes  on  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  thefe  excrefcences  are  fcaly,  flat,  and  large, 
and  occafionally  imbricated  like  the  fcales  of  carp.  In 
other  cafes,  they  have  appeared  Separate,  being  intersected 
by  whitilh  furrows."  The  above  defcription,  and  the 
delineation  on  Plate  IX.  fig.  1.  are  from  Dr.  Bateman's 
fplendid  work. 

This  un Sightly  difeafe  appears  in  large  continuous 
patches,  which  Sometimes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  flexure*  of  the  joints,  the  inner  and  up- 
per part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  furrow  along  the  fpine. 
The  face  is  feldom  affected,  but  the  whole  (kin  is  in  an 
extremely  dry  and  unperfpirable  condition,  and  in  the 
palms  of  the  bands  and  foles  of  the  feet  it  it  much 
thickened  and  brittle.  The  difeafe  often  commence*  in 
childhood,  and  even  in  early  infancy  ;  and  is  in  various 
instances  hereditary.  The  only  medicines  which  feem 
ufeful  are  pitch  and  arfenic  :  the  former,  however,  muft  be 
taken  in  immoderate  quantities.  Dr.  Bateman  had  a  pa- 
tient who  took  half  an  ounce  daily,  with  much  amend- 
ment. Sulphureous  baths,  and  rubbing  with  a  rough 
cloth  afterwards,  will  often  bring_  off  the  fcales ;  and,  as 
thefe  are  not  foon  reproduced^  it  it  a  very  important  pal- 
liative roeafure.  ImpreSl'ed  with  this  fact,  Dr.  Willan  re- 
commend* ut  to  pick  them  off  carefully  with  the  nails 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  immerfed  in  hot 
water.  He  fays,  "The  layer  of  cuticle,  which  remains 
after  this  operation,  is  harfli  and  dry  ;  and  the  Skin  did 
not,  in  the  cafes  I  have  noted,  recover  it*  ufual  texture 
and  foftnefs;  but  the  formation  of  the  fcalet  wa»  pre- 
vented by  a  frequent  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  with  mode- 
rate friction." 

S3.  I.  cornea.  Several  cafes  of  a  rigid  and  horny  State 
of  the  integuments,  fometimes  partial,  but  fometimes  ex- 
tending nearly  over  the  whole  body,  have  been  recorded  by 
authors;  fee  Phil.Tranf.  N°  176.  N°ic;7.  and  vol.  xlviii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  580.  Alfo  Zacut.  Lufitan.  Prax.  Hilt.  obf.  1*8. 
Ephero.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  dec.  i.  p.  89.  and  occafionally 
fuch  a  condition  of  the  cuticle  has  been  accompanied 
with  the  actual  production  of  excrefcence*  of  a  horny 
texture.   Thefe,  however,  are  rare  occurrences. 

y,  I.cornigerai  with  horn-like incurvated  Sprouting*; 
fometimes  periodically  Shed  and  reproduced.  This  dif- 
eafe appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ichthyosis;  the 
horn  ufually  grows  from  a  wart  or  tumour;  and,  if  cut 
off,  is  reproduced.  Hence  the  only  mode  of  cure  is  ta 
extirpate  it  from  its  roots. 

Genus  V.  Ecphlyfii,  [from  tnfKv^t,  to  boil  or  bubble 
uporover;  importing  veficular  eruption  confined  in  its 
action  to  the  furface.j  Blains.  Orbicular  elevations  of 
the  cuticle  containing  a  watery  fluid.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  and  many  varieties. 

1.  Ecphlyfis  pompholyx,  blebs  ■  eruption  of  bleb*  con- 
taining a  reddifh,  tranfparent,  Auid ;  moftly  diftinct  ; 
breaking  and  healing  without  fcale  or  cruft.   They  are 
distinguished  from  Pemphigus  by  the  abfence  of  fever, 
4  Y  and 
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and  of  inflammation  round  their  bafes.  There  are  three 
varieties. 

m.  P.  bcnignus,  water-blebs  t  bleb*  pea-(ized  or  fil- 
I  err-fized  ;  appearing  fucceflively  on  various  parts  of 
tlie  body  j  buying  in  three  or  four  day »,  and  healing 
readily. 

£.  P.  diutinus,  (fig.  i.  Plate  IX.)  Bleb*  gradually 
crowing  from  fmall  veficles  to  the  fize  of  walnuts}  yel- 
lov.  ilh  5  often  fpreading  in  fucccflion  over  the  whole  body, 
and  interior  of  tlie  mouth  ;  occasionally  reproduced,  and 
forming  an  excoriated  furface  with  ulcerations.  Often 
preceded  by  languor  or  other  general  indifpofition  for 
(eteral  weeks.  Duration  from  two  to  four  or  five  months. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affects  perfons  of  debilitated  ha- 
bits ;  and  is  very  fevere  in  the  aged.  It  Teems  to  origin- 
ate under  different  conditions  of  the  body,  but  often 
after  continued  fatigue  and  anxiety,  w  ith  low  diet  ;  fome- 
times from  intemperance;  and  not  unfrequently  it  U 
connected  with  anafarca,  or  general  dropfy,  with  fcurvy, 
and  other  ftates  of  the  conltituiion,  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  cutaneous  circulation  are  impaired.  It  is  molt 
troublefome  and  obftinate  in  old  perfons,  in  whom  the 
tranfparent  bullae  foraetimes  equal  the  fize  of  a  turkey's 
egg,  while  others  of  a  fmaller  fize  are  intermixed  with 
them,  which  appear  dark  and  livid.  When  broken,  they 
leave  a  black  excoriated  furface,  which  foraetimes  ulcer- 
ates. The  warm  bath,  uted  every  fecond  day,  was  confi- 
dered  by  Dr.  Willan  a*  the  mod  active  palliative,  and  the 
beft  remedy.  Bateman  has  feen  the  decoction  of  cin- 
chona, with  cordials  and  diuretics,  of  conliderable  ad- 
vantage in  tbefe  cafes,  efpecially  wben  the  eruption  was 
combined  with  anafarca.  In  young  perfons  in  whom 
the  pompbolyx  is  feldora  fevere,  thefe  remedies  are  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Willan  to  be  fuccefsful  within  two  or 
three  weeks;  but  the  warm  bath  feems  to  increafe  both 
the  tingling  in  the  (kin,  and  the  numbers  of  the  vetica- 
tions,  in  thefe  patients. 

y.  P.  quotidianus  s  blebs  with  a  dark  red  bafe,  appear- 
ing at  night  and  difappearing  in  the  morning.  Pound 
chiefly  in  the  hands  and  legs.  Vandcrmonde  relates  a 
cafe  in  which  the  acceffions  were  reverfed ;  the  blebi  ap- 
pearing in  the  morning,  and  difappearing  at  night. 

i.  P.  folitarius  :  folitary  ;  but  reproductive  in  an  ad- 
joining part  ;  the  bleb  very  large,  and  containing  a  tea- 
cup full  of  lymph.  Preceded  by  tingling,  often  accom- 
panied with  languor.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  the  difeafe, 
and  feems  to  affect  only  women.  Cinchona  internally, 
and  linfeed  poultices,  followed  by  light  dreffings  to  the 
fores  externally,  were  employed  with  advantage  in  three 
cafes  feen  by  Dr.  Willan. 

x,  Ecpblyfi*' herpes,  tetter:  eruption  of  veficles  in 
fmall  diftinct  clutters  ;  with  a  red  margin  ;  at  firft  pellu- 
cid j  afterwards  opake  5  accompanied  with  itching  or 
tingling;  concreting  into  fcabs.  Duration  from  tour- 
teen  to  twenty-one  days.   Here  we  have  fix  varieties. 

a.  H.  miliarit,  (Plate  IX.  fig.  j.)  Vefkles  millet-fiaed  : 
pellucid;  clutters  commencing  at  an  indeterminate  part 
of  the  furface,  and  progreffively  ftrewed  over  the  body  ; 
fuccceded  by  frefh  crops.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a 
flight  febrile  attack  for  two  or  three  days.  The  fmall 
rranfparent  veficles  then  appear,  in  irregular  clutters, 
foraetimes  containing  colourlefs,  and  fomettmes  a  brown- 
ilh,  lymph  (  and  for  two. or  three  days  more,  other  cluf- 
ters  fucceflively  arife  near  the  former.  When  very  mi- 
nute, they  fpread  extenlively;  but,  if  at  maturity  they 
attain  a  considerable  fize  and  an  oval  form,  we  feldom 
fee  more  than  two  or  three  clufters  together ;  and  fome- 
times  there  it  only  a  (ingle  clutter.  The  included  lymph 
fomettmes  becomes  milky  or  opako  in  the  courfe  of  ten 
or  twelve  hours;  and  about  the  fourth  day  the  inflam- 
mation round  the  veficles  afTumes  a  duller  red  hue,  while 
the  veficles  themfelves  break,  and  difcharge  their  fluid, 
or  begin  to  dry  and  flatten,  and  dark  or  ycllowifh  fcabt 
concrete  upon  them.  Thele  fall  off  about  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day,  leaving  a  reddened  and  irritable  furface, 


which  flowly  regains  its  healthy  appearance.  As  the 
fucceffive  clufters  go  through  a  fimilar  courfe,  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  whole  is  not  complete  before  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  day. 

0.  H.  exedens,  nirless  veficles  hard;  of  the  fire  ansj 
origin  of  the  I  aft  ;  clutters  thronged  ;  fluid  denfe,  yellow, 
or  reddifh  ;  hot,  acrid,  corroding  the  fubjacent  fkin,  and 
fpreading  in  terpentine  trails. 

This  difeafe  is  rare  ;  and  we  know  not  on  what  autho- 
rity Dr.  Good  has  dated  that  the  virlet  is  the  fame  dif- 
eafe as  that  defcribeil  by  Galen,  from  whom  his  defini- 
tion is  derived.  We  fubjoin  Dr.  G.'s  abftract  of  Galen's 
opinion  :  "  Herpes,  according  to  Galen,  is  an  eruption 
of  minute  and  crowded  veficles,  «f  (he  Jitf  of  millti-l'redt, 
excited  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  filled  with  an  acrid  bi- 
lious fecrction  j  and  confifts  of  two  fpecies;  the  one  con- 
taining in  its  veficles  a  milder  and  more  aqueous  fluid, 
called  from  the  fize  of  the  veficles  Hrrpci  miliarit,  which 
merely  Jiemi  to  burn,  or  corrode  ;  the  other  containing 
a  thicker  fluid  of  a  higher  heat  and  colour,  and  fo  acrid  at 
actually  to  corrode  the  continuity  of  the  fubjacent  fkin, 
(till  creeping  along  in  a  terpentine  direction,  at  the  term 
herpes  imports,  and  hence  denominated  by  Hippocrates 
Her(>e*  fjihiomtttm." 

y.  H.  r.ofter:  (hingles  t  veficles  pearl-fized  ;  the  cluf- 
ters fpreading  round  the  body  like  a  girdle:  at  timet 
confluent.  Occalionally  with  general  irritation  or  other 
coaflitutional  affection  s  being  ufually  preceded  for  two 
or  three  days  by  languor  and  lofs  of  appetite,  rigors, 
head-ache,  ficknefs,  and  a  frequent  pulfe,  together  with  a 
fcalding  heat  and  tingling  in  the  fkin,  and  (hooting  paint 
through  the cheft andepigaftrium.  Sometimes,  however, 
t  he  precurfory  febrile  fy  mptoms  are  flight, and  fcarccly  no- 
ticed ;  and  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  firlt  attracted  by  a 
fenfe  of  heat,  itching,  and  tingling,  in  fome  part  of  the 
trunk,  where  be  finds  feveral  red  patches  of  an  irregular 
form,  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  upon  each  of 
whiclt  numerous  (mall  elevations  appear,  cluttered  toge- 
ther. Thefe,  if  examined  minutely,  are  found  to  be  dif- 
tinflly  veficular;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four 
hour*,  they  enlarge  to  the  fize  of  fmall  pearls,  and  are 
perfectly  tranfparent,  being  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid. 
The  clufters  are  of  various  diameter,  from  one  to  two, 
or  even  three,  inches,  and  are  furrounded  by  a  narrow 
red  margin,  in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  the  in- 
flamed bafe  a  little  beyond  the  congregated  veficles. 
During  three  or  four  days,  other  clutters  continue  to 
arife  in  fucceflion,  and  with  conliderable  regularity;  that 
is,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  firft,  extending  always  to- 
wards the  fpine  at  one  extremity,  and  towards  the  fter- 
num,  or  linea  alba  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  other,  moft 
commonly  round  the  waift  like  half  a  £afh,  but  fometimes 
like  a  fword-belt  acroft  the  flioulder. 

While  the  new  clufters  are  appearing,  the  veficles  of 
the  firft  begin  to  lofe  their  tranfparency,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  acquire  a  milky  or  yellowifh  hue,  which  it 
foon  followed  by  a  bluifh  or  livid  colour  of  the  bafet 
of  the  veficles,  and  of  the  contained  flnid.  They  now 
become  fomewbat  confluent,  and  flatten  or  fubfide,  fo 
that  the  outlines  of  many  of  them  are  nearly  obliterated. 
About  this  time  they  are  often  broken,  and  for  three  or 
four  days  difcharge  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ferous  fluid  ; 
which  at  length  concretes  into  thin  dark  fcabs,  at  firft 
lying  loofcly  over  the  contained  matter,  but  foon  be- 
coming harder,  and  adhering  more  firmly,  until  they  fall 
off  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day.  The  furface  of 
the  fkin  it  left  in  a  red  and  tender  ftate?  and,  where  the 
ulceration  and  difcharge  have  been  conliderable,  nume- 
rous cicatrices  or  pits  are  left.  As  all  the  clufters  go 
through  a  fimilar  leries  of  changes,  thofe  which  ap- 
pear lateft  arrive  at  their  termination  feveral  days  later 
than  the  firft;  whence  the  difeafe  is  fometimes  protracted 
to  twenty  or  even  twenty-four  days,  before  the  crufts 
exfoliate.  In  one  or  two  tnftancestbe  veficles  have  been 
known  to  terminate  in  numerous  fmall  ulcers,  or  fuppn- 
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rating  foramina,  which  continued  to  difcharge  for  many 
days,  and  were  not  all  healed  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  The  febrile  fymptomt  commonly  fublide  when 
the  eruption  it  completed;  hut  fometimes  they  continue 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difnfe,  probably  from 
the  inceflant  irritation  of  the  itching  and  finnrting  con* 
nccted  with  it.  In  many  inftances,  the  mod  diftrcfling 
part  of  the  complaint  i»  an  intenfc  darting  pain,  not  fu- 
perficial,  but  deep-feated  in  the  cheft,  \jnich  continues 
to  the  latter  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  and  i>  not  eafily  al- 
layed by  anodynes  i  fometimes  this  pain  precedes  the 
eruption. 

Herpes  softer  is  not  contagious.  Its  caufes  are  not 
very  obvious  i  it  is  mod  frequently  traced  to  pulmonic, 
gaftric,  or  inteftinal,  irritation,  and  iscommoneftin  fpring 
and  autumn.  As  it  panes  through  its  regular  ftages 
Jpontaneonfly  and  invariably,  it  never  requires  any  thing 
to  he  done,  except  to  adopt  a  cooling  regimen. 

i.  H.  circinatus,  ring,  worm  ;  (fig.  4.)  veficles  with  a 
reddiih  bafe,  uniting  in  rings  1  the  area  of  the  rings 
(lightly  difcoloured  ;  often  followed  by  frefh  crops. 

This  is  a  very  (light  affection,  being  unaccompanied 
with  any  diforder  of  the  conftitution.  It  appears  in  finali 
circular  patches,  in  which  the  veficles  a  rile  only  round 
the  circumference)  thefe  are  fmall,  with  moderately  red 
hafes,  and  contain  a  tranfparent  fluid,  which  is  dif- 
charged  in  three  or  four  days,  when  little  prominent 
dark  fcabs  form  over  them.  The  central  area,  in  each 
veficular  ring,  is  at  firft  free  from  any  eruption;  but  the 
furface  becomes  fome  what  rough,  and  of  a  dull  red  co- 
lour, and  throws  off  an  exfoliation,  as  the  veficular  erup- 
tion declines,  which  terminates  in  about  a  week  with 
the  falling  off  of  the  fcabs,  leaving  the  cuticle  red  for  a 
fhort  time.  The  whole  difeafe,  however,  does  not  con- 
clude fo  foom  for  there  is  commonly  a  fucceflion  of  the 
veficular  circles,  on  the  tipper  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
face  ai»J  neck,  and  the  arms  and  (boulders,  which  have 
occasionally  extended  ro  the  lower  extremities,  protract- 
ing the  duration  of  the  whole  to  the  end  of  the  fecond 
or  third  week.  No  inconvenience,  however,  attends  the 
eruption,  except  a  difagreeable  itching  and  tingling  in 
the  patches. 

The  htrpeiie  ringworm  is  moft  commonly  feen  in  chil- 
dren, and  is  deemed  contagious.  Another  form  of  H. 
circinatus  fometimes  occurs,  in  wbkh  the  area  of  the 
circles  is  covered  with  dofe-fet  veficles,  and  the  whole  is 
Surrounded  by  a  circular  inflamed  border.  The  veficles 
are  of  a  contlderable  fize,  and  filled  with  tranfparent 
lymph.  The  pain,  heat,  and  irritation,  in  the  part,  are 
very  diftrefling  |  and  there  is  often  a  confiderable  confti- 
tutional  difttsrbance  accompanying  the  eruption.  One 
duller  forms  after  another  in  rapid  fucceflion  on  the  face, 
arms,  and  neck,  and  fometimes  on  the  day  following  on 
the  trunk  and  lower  Kmbs.  The  pain,  fevcrifbnefs,  and 
inquietude,  do  not  abate  till  the  fixtn  day  of  the  eruption, 
when  the  veficles  flatten,  and  the  inflammation  fubfides. 
On  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  a  fcabby  crult  begins  to  form 
on  fome,  while  others  dry  and  exfoliate ;  the  whole 
difeafe  terminating  about  the  fifteenth  day. 

«.  H.  iris,  (fig.  j.)  occurs  in  fmall  circular  patches, 
each  of  which  is  compofed  of  concentric  rings  of  differ- 
ent colours.  Its  ufual  feat  is  on  the  back  of  the  hands, 
or  the  palms  and  fingers,  fometimes  on  the  in  dep.  Its 
firft  appearance  is  like  an  efflorefcence;  but,  when  it  is 
fully  formed,  not  only  the  central  umbo,  but  the  fur- 
rounding  rings,  become  distinctly  veficular.  The  patches 
are  at  firft  (mall,  and  gradually  attain  their  full  fize, 
which  is  nearly  that  of  a  fixpence,  in  the  courfe  of  a  week 
or  nine  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  central  part 
is  prominent  and  diftended,  and  the  veficular  circles  are 
alio  turgid  with  lymph  ;  and,  after  remaining  nearly  (la- 
tionary  a  couple  of  days,  they  gradually  dechne,  and  en- 
tirely difappear  in  about  a  week  more.  The  central  ve. 
fide  it  of  a  ydlowifti  white  colour}  the  firft  ring  fur- 
rounding  it  it  of  a  dark  or  brown i(h  red  j  the  fecond  it 


nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  centre;  and  the  third, 
which  is  narrower  than  the  reft,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour; 
the  fourth  and  outer  ring,  or  areola,  does  hot  appear  un- 
til the  feTenth,  eighth,  or  ninth,  day,  and  is  of  a  light 
red  hue,  which  is  gradually  loft  in  the  ordinary  colour 
of  the  (kin. 

(.  H.  localis,  (Herpes  lahialis,  H.  prxputialis.  &c. 
BuUmon.)  Seated  on  a  particular  organ,  chiefly  the  lip 
and  prepuce,  and  not  migratory.  Very  little  attendance 
is  required  in  herpetic  dileafes.  They  generally  run  their 
career  without  being  either  (hortencd  or  delayed  by  it. 
There  is  often,  however,  fome  conflitutional  disturbance 
accompanying  the  various  forms,  which  it  may  be  of  con- 
fequence  to  attend  to,  according  to  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Aftrin- 
gents  and  anodyne  lotions  may  be  ufed  ;  but  thiy  mud 
be  regulated  by  the  general  principles  already  laid  down 
at  the  head  of  this  order. 

-j.  Ecpblyfis  rtiypia  ;  (Rup'ta,  Raltman.)  Eruption  of 
broad,  flattilh,  distinct  veficles  i  bafe  (lightly  inflamed; 
fluid  famous;  (cabs  thin,  and  Superficial)  eafily  rubbed 
off  and  reproduced.   Three  varieties. 

a.  R.  fimplex  ;  fcab  flat;  livid  or  blackiih :  the  fubja- 
cent  (kin  of  the  fame  hue. 

$.  R.  prominent  j  fcab  elevated  and  conical  like  a  lim- 
pet's (hell;  rapid  in  its  progrrfs.,  and  fucceeded  by  an  ulcer. 

Thefe  varieties  of  Rupia  are  to  be  combated  by  Sup- 
porting the  fyftem,  by  means  of  good,  light,  nutritious, 
diet,  and  by  the  ufe  of  alterative  and  tonic  medicines; 
fuch  as  Plummer's  pill,  cinchona,  and  farfaparilla.  The 
firft  is  represented  by  fig.  t.  Plate  X.  the  fecond  by  fig. 
a.  of  the  fame  engraving. 

y.  R.  efebarotica :  fan  bus  difcharge  erofive,  produ- 
cing gangrenous  efchars. 

4-  Ecphlylit  eczema,  heat-eruption :  eruption  of  mi- 
nute acuminated  veficles,  distinct,  but  clofely  crowding 
on  each  other,  pellucid  or  milky  ;  with  troublefome  itch- 
ing or  tingling  1  terminating  in  thin  fcalet  or  fcabs;  oc- 
casionally forrounded  by  a  blufhing  halo.  Chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  beat  of  the  fun ;  and  moftly  attacks  the 
bands  and  other  parti  that  are  principally  ezpofed  to  its 
rays. 

The  eruption  it  fucceflive,  and  hat  no  regular  period 
of  duration  or  declinet  it  commonly  continues  for  two 
or  three  week*,  without  any  particular  internal  diforder. 
The  included  lymph  becomes  more  milky,  and  is  gradu- 
ally abforbed,  or  dried  into  brownifh  fcalet,  which  exfo- 
liate, or  into  brownifh  yellow  fcabs,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pin's  bead,  efpecially  when  the  veficles  are  broken.  But 
fucceflive  eruptions  of  the  veficles  are  apt  to  appear, 
which  terminate  in  a  fimilar  manner  by  exfoliation  or 
fcabbing;  and  in  thofe  perfons  who,  by  the  peculiar  irri- 
tability of  their  (kin,  are  much  predifpofed  to  the  difor- 
der, it  it  thus  continued  many  weeks,  to  the  end  of  au- 
tumn, or  even  prolonged  to  the  winter.  When  thit 
happens,  the  veficles  generally  pour  out  an  acrid  ferum, 
by  which  the  furface  is  inflamed,  rendered  tender,  and 
even  (lightly  ulcerated,  and  the  difeafe  a  flumes  the  form 
of  Impetigo. 

The  courfe  of  this  diforder  does  not  appear  to  be  ma- 
terially Shortened  by  the  operation  of  medicine.  The 
mineral  acids,  with  a  decoction  of  cinchona,  or  other  ve- 
getable tonic,  and  alight  but  nutritious  diet,  feem  to  be 
moft  effectual  in  diminilhing  the  eruption.  When  it  has 
occurred  after  long-continued  travelling,  or  any  other  fe- 
verc  fatigue,  and  appears  to  be  accompanied  with  fome 
degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  conftitution, 
a  courfe  of  ferpentaria,  or  larfaparilla,  it  exceedingly 
beneficial.  Active  and  repeated  purgation  it  adverfe  to 
the  complaint.  Simple  ablution  with  tepid  water,  con- 
tributes to  relieve  the  fmarting  and  tingling  of  the  parts 
arretted ;  but  they  do  not  bear  unguents,  or  any  ftimu- 
lant  application. 

Cenut 
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Genui  VI.  Ecpyr/h,  [««*o»>,  to  Suppurate,  of  irvo»,  pus.] 
Running  Tetter.  Generic  characters — Eruption  of  fmall 
puftules,  diftincl  or  confluent ;  hardening  into  cruftular 
platea.   There  are  four  fpecics,  with  numerous  varieties. 

i.  Ecpyefis  impetigo,  the  common  running  fcald,  or 
tetter:  puftules  cluttering,  yellow,  itching;  terminating 
in  a  yellow  fcaly  cruft,  interfered  with  cracks. 

Impetigenous  eruptions  are  diltinguilhed  from  thofe  of 
an  herpetic  nature  by  their  being  preceded  by  fmall 
puflultt,  while  the  latter  are  always  preceded  by  vrficlci. 
The  difcharge,  too,  from  the  Impetigo  is,  generally 
(peaking,  more  profufc  than  that  from  Herpes.  Not- 
withltanding  this  diltinflion,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  two  fpecies  do  not  (ometimes  run  into  one  another. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  both  ?cficlesaitd  puftules 
on  the  fame  perfon.  This  combination,  which  is  very 
painful  and  difficult  of  cure,  appears  chiefly  on  the 
hand,  the  veficles  of  which  feem  to  contain  a  very  acri- 
mor.cous  fluid,  fince,  whenever  this  runs,  the  Skin  is 
gradually  denuded.  The  veficles  are  flower  in  their  pro- 
grefs  than  the  puftules  j  and,  when  broken,  have  a  mor- 
bid fore,  fecreting  a  thin  ichor.    There  are  fix  varieties. 

a.  I.  fparfa,  (fee  tig.  j,  Plate  X.)  Clufters  loofe; 
irregularlv  fcattered  $  chiefly  over  the  extremities  ;  often 
Succeeded  by  frefh  crops,  and  forming  in  old  and  debili- 
tated pcrfou*  troublefoine  ulcers. 

C  I.  herpetic.!,  (fig.  4.)  (Impetigo  fignrata,  Bait- 
man.  Herpes,  Cullcn.)  Clufters  circular  ;  crowded  with 
puftules,  intermixed  with  veficles  1  often  with  exte- 
rior concentric  rings  furronnding  the  interior  area  as 
it  heals ;  itching  accompanied  with  htit  and  fmarting. 
Chiefly  on  the  hands  and  wrifts. 

This  is  the  mott  common  variety  of  the  moid  tetter. 
It  appears  in  circumfcritvd  patches,  of  various  figure 
and  magnitude,  which  are  ufually  fmaller  and  more 
circular  on  the  upper,  and  larger,  oval,  and  irregular,  on 
the  lower,  extremities.  The  patches  confift  at  firft  of 
duller*  of  the  yellow  pfydracious  puftules,  Set  clofe 
together,  and  furrounded  by  a  flight  inflammatory  bor- 
der; tbe  whole  being  fomewhat  raifed,  but  the  puftules 
not  very  prominent  or  acuminated.  In  a  few  days  the 
puftules  break,  and  difcharge  their  fluid ;  the  furface 
becomes  red  and  excoriated,  (hining  as  if  it  were  ftretched, 
but  exhibiting  numerous  minute  pores,  from  which  a 
confiderable  ichorous  difcharge  is  poured  out,  accompa- 
nied with  much  troublefome  itching,  heat,  and  fmarting. 
The  difcharge  foon  concretes  partially  into  thin  yelloiviih 
or  greeniflj  /cabs  ;  but  ftill  continues  to  ooze  from  under 
the  Icab,  which  it  forms.  In  the  courfe  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  as  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge  diminishes,  the 
fcabs  dry  and  fall  off,  leaving  the  furface  of  tbe  cuticle 
red,  rough,  and  fomewhat  thickened,  and  at  tbe  fame 
time  extremely  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack  and  to  be  ex- 
coriated i  fo  that  the  ichorous  difcharge  and  fcabbing  are 
eaiily  reproduced,  and  the  difeafe  is  often  thus  much 
prolonged  in  its  duration.  Occasionally  frelh  crops  of 
the  pfydracious  puftules  re-appear,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  courfe  of  the  eruption  is  repeated. 

When  the  Impetigo  herpetic.!  is  beginning  to  heal, 
the  patches  undergo  a  procefs  fomewhat  Similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  Lepriafis  vulgare.  The  amend- 
ment commences  at  the  centre  of  tbe  patch,  which  fir  It 
lubttdes,  leaving  the  border  elevated  :  at  length  this  alfo 
disappears  j  but  the  cuticle,  which  was  the  feat  of  the 
patch,  remains  for  fome  weeks  red,  dining,  and  tender. 

The  Impetigo  berpetica  and  fparfa  arc  fometimes  con- 
founded with  two  contagious  difeafes,  of  the  puftular 
order,  Porrigo  and  Scabies.  The  appellation  of  ring- 
worm, which  is  popularly  given  to  the  oval  or  circular 
patch  of  the  firft,  has  partly  contributed  to  occaflon  this 
miftake.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  contagious  cir- 
cles of  Porrigo,  inafmuch  as  the  I.  figurata  feldom  affects 
children,  occurs  principally  on  the  extremities,  and  they 
do  not  continue  to  dilcharge  a  purulent  and  glutinous, 
but,  after  the  firft  eruption,  an  ichorous  humour  j  nor 
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do  they  form  the  thick,  fofr,  and  copious,  fcabs  of  Porrigo  1 
not  to  mention  the  abfence  of  contagion. 

The  prevalence  of  tranfparent  veficles  in  the  patch** 
of  Impetigo,  may  miflead  an  incautious  or  inexperienced 
obferver  into  a  fufpicion  that  the  difeafe  i*  Scabies:  but 
the  diftribution  of  tbe  eruption  in  patches,  the  copious 
exudation  of  icbor,  the  rough,  reddened,  and  fi  flu  red, 
cuticle,  tbe  magnitude  and  flow  progrefs  of  the  veficles, 
and  the  heat  and  fmarting,  which  accompany  tbe  itching, 
in  Impetigo,  will  ferve,  in  general,  to  determine  the 
diasnolis.  In  the  ftriclly  purulent  form  of  Scabies,  the 
puftules  about  the  bands  arife  to  a  much  greater  magni- 
tude and  elevation  than  the  pfydracia  j  they  are  filled 
with  a  thick  yellow  pus,  and  are  more  confiderably  in- 
flamed  round  their  bafe.  Tbe  Impetigo,  in  its  advanced 
ftage  is,  however,  more  liable  to  be  mittaken  by  common 
oblervers,  and  is  in  fact  daily  miftaken,  for  rforiafis  or 
Lepra  ;  as  a  Sufficient  difcrimination  is  not  made  between 
the  laminated  and  (cale-like  concretions  of  the  ichorous 
matter,  and  the  exfoliations  of  morbid  cuticle,  which 
constitute  the  true  fcab.  But  the  Jcaly  difcafn  emit  «• 
^rW;and  the  very  exiftence  of  a  difcharge,  however  flight, 
is  Sufficient  to  determine  tbe  diagnofis  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  incipient  ftate  of  thefe  two  forms  of  Impetigo, 
it  is  ufeful  to  adminifter  Sulphur  internally,  in  fuch 
quantities  as  not  to  induce  purging  1  and,  if  there  ia 
much  irritability  or  inflammation  of  the  cuticle,  a  por- 
tion of  Soda,  nitre,  or  cry  It  alt  of  tartar,  may  be  adtanta- 
gcourty  combined  with  it.  The  Impetigo  fparfa  com- 
monly yields  to  thefe  medicines,  if  diligent  ablution 
with  tepid  water  be  at  the  fame  time  employed.  But, 
when  the  difeafe  is  of  long  (landing,  it  requires  a  treat- 
ment fomewhat  Similar  to  that  recommended  for  invete- 
rate PSoriafisj  namely,  the  diet-drinks,  decoctions  of 
farSaparilla  and  cinchona,  with  the  fixed  alkalis,  and 
aittimoniali.  The  mercurial  alteratives,  however,  in 
this  attention,  are  of  effential  aififtance  to  this  plan  of 
cure}  Such  as  Small  doScs  of  cinnabar,  the  hydrargyrus 
cum  creta,  or  the  pill  of  Dr.  Plummer. 

The  external  applications  adapted  to  tbefe  forma  of 
Impetigo, are  the  mild  deficcative  unguents;  for,  in  the 
majority  of  cafes,  the  irritable  Surface  of  the  tetter  will 
not  bear  Stimulants  with  impunity.  When  the  difcharge 
is  conlidcrablc,  the  ointments  prepared  with  the  oxyd 
of  zinc,  alone,  or  united  with  laturnine  ointment,  Or 
with  the  white  precipitated  oxyd  of  mercury,  are  the 
molt  efficacious,  in  allaying  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  excoriated  furface,  and  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge.  When  there  is  IcSs  of  this  irritability 
and  exudation,  the  tar-ointment,  or  the  ointment  of  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  much  diluted,  will  be  found  benefi- 
cial. But  the  too  active  employment  of  this  or  any  other 
ftimulating  unguent,  often  does  harm. 

In  thefc  irritable  forms  of  Impetigo,  in  which  veficles 
abound,  the  zinc,  and  Saturnine  applications,  and  even 
Ample  lard,  occaflon  an  aggravation  of  the  Symptoms. 
In  thefe  cafes  it  is  particularly  neceflary  to  keep  the  parts 
covered,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  effects  of  friction  from 
tbe  clothes,  as  well  as  of  heat  and  of  cold  j  to  wain  the 
furface  daily  with  foroc  emollient  fluid,  fuch  as  milk  and 
water,  or  an  iufuGon  of  bran  ;  to  interdict  the  ufe  of 
Soap  i  and  to  beSmear  the  parts  with  cream,  or  an  era ul (ion 
of  almonds.  A  lotion  prepared  by  boiling  mallow, 
digitalis,  and  poppy-heads,  has  been  found  Serviceable, 
where  the  parts  were  very  painful.  In  many  cafes,  how- 
ever, the  ftift'nefs,  which  euSues  upon  the  lpeedy  drying 
of  tbtfe  lotions,  renders  it  impoflible  to  uSe  them,  and  ic 
is  neceflary  to  cover  the  part  lightly  with  dry  lint  only, 
or  to  interpoSe  between  ir  and  the  diSeaSed  Surface  a 
Sprinkling  of  the  oxyd  of  zinc  :  fometimes,  however,  the 
application  of  linen  dipped  in  melted  fuet,  affords  relief, 
when  no  other  grealy  fubftance  can  be  ufed. 

In  the  drier  and  lefs  irritable  forms  of  the  Impetigo, 
the  ufe  of  the  waters  of  Harrowgate  is  the  moft  effectual 
remedy,  and  likewise  the  beft  preventive  of  its  return  : 
1  under 
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the  fame  circumftances,  the  warm  Tea-water  bath, 
followed  by  a  courfe  of  bathing  in  the  open  Tea,  it  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit.  But,  during  the  exiftence  of  any 
actual  inflammation,  the  irritation  of  fait  water  is  de- 
cidedly injurious 

y.  I.  crythematica :  puftules  fcattered,  preceded  by 
cry  thematic  blufh  and  intumefcence;  often  by  febrile  or 
other  conftitutional  affection.  Chiefly  in  the  face,  neck, 
and  cheft. 

Thi*  variety  mould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
eryfipelas.  A»  the  erythema  goes  off,  the  <kin  may  be 
gently  ftimulated  by  fulphurcoui  or  falt-water  bathi,  and 
baric  and  the  acid*  exhibited  internally. 

9.  I.  laminofa :  puftules  confluent ;  chiefly  in  the 
extremities ;  the  aggregate  fcabs  forming  a  thick,  rough, 
and  rigid,  eating  round  the  affected  limb,  fo  at  to  impede 
it*  motion}  a  thin  ichor  exfudingfrom  numerous  cracks. 

Thu  variety  requires  the  fame  internal  medicines 
which  have  been  recommended  for  the  inveterate  form* 
of  the  preceding  varieties,  efpecially  the  fulphurcoui 
waters.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  its  treatment  confifts 
in  clearing  the  furface  of  its  incruftation,  and  correcting 
the  morbid  aft  ion  of  the  fupcrfkial  veffels.  The  thick 
fcab  can  only  be  foftened,  and  gradually  removed,  by 
pcrfeverance  in  the  application  of  the  Ream  of  warm 
water  to  it,  for  a  fhort  time,  daily.  Thofe  parts  of  the 
furface,  which  arc  thus  cleared,  muft  he  covered  with 
foft  linen,  after  tepid  ablution,  twice  a-day  ;  and  fotne- 
times  the  unguentum  sinci,  or  a  much-diluted  ointment 
of  nitrate  of  mercury,  may  be  ufed. 

i.  I.  exedens  t  the  purulent  dtfebarge  corroding  the 
fkin  and  cellular  membrane.  Chiefly  on  the  fide  of  tin* 
cbcll  or  trunk. 

This  rare  and  intractable  difeafe  is  at  prefent  fcarcely 
known.  Dr.  Bateman  fays  he  had  never  feen  an  inftance 
of  it.  The  few  inilances  which  have  been  recorded  have 
terminated  fatally. 

£.  I.  localis:  confined  to  a  particular  part,  tnoltly  the 
hands  or  fingers ;  and  produced  by  external  stimulants, 
as  fugar  or  lime. 

This  variety  includes  4hofe  common  forms,  of  tetter 
excited  by  peculiar  ftimuli :  hence  it  comprehends  the 
baker's  itch,  grocer's  itch,  bricklayer's  itchi  and  the 
the  eruption  ariung  from  friction  with  tartar^ed  anti- 
mony, tee. 

j.  Ecpyefis  porrigo,  puftules  ftraw-colourea  •  fluid 
vifcid  ;  concreting  into  fcales  or  yellow  fcabs. 

There  are  frx  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  Their  clafliftcati*ri 
is  adopted  from  Bateman;  but  many  circumftances  item 
to  fliow  that  they  are  not  naturally  united.  Mr.  Plumbe 
efpecially  objects  to  our  confidering  the  crufta-lactca 
(P.  cruftacea)  as  a  variety  of  porrigo.  Of  the  others  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Willan,  that  each 
of  thefe  varieties  might  be  produced  by  one  another,  is 
not  confonant  with  the  refults  of  more  extended  obferva- 
tion,  or  of  direct  experiment.  Small  dofes  of 
are  highly  ufcful  in  this  dUeafc  t  the  hydrargyri  i 
areta  is  perhaps  the  belt  form  for  very  young  patients. 
The  health  of  the  perfon  who  fuckles  the  child  mould 
likewife  be  attended  to.  As  local  applications  in  the 
beginning  of  the  malady,  tepid  ablution  or  the  faturnine 
ointment,  and  afterwards,  for  the  purpofe  of  flight  ftimu- 
lation,  the  Ung.  hyd,  nitrati,  are  all  that  are  required. 

at.  P.  cruftacea,  milky  fcall,  or  tetter;  (Plate  XI. 
tig.  i  )  Puftules  commencing  on  the  cheeks  or  forehead 
in  patches  j  fcabs  often  confluent,  covering  the  whole 
face  with  a  continuous  incruflation.  Found  chiefly  in 
infants  during  tbe  period  of  lactation. 

It  is  liable  to  considerable  variation  in  its  courfe;  the 
dilcharge  being  fometimes  profufe,  and  the  furface  red 
apd  excoriated  ,  and  at  other  times  fcarcely  perceptible, 
fo  that  the  furface  remains  covered  with  a  dry  and  brown 
fcab.  When  the  fcab  ultimately  falls  off,  and  ceafes  to 
be  renewed,  a  red,  elevated,  and  tender,  cuticle,  marked 
with  deep  lines,  and  exfoliating  feveral  times,  is  left 
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is  covered  as  with  a  helmet ; 
red,  fhinine,  dotted  with 


behind  5  differing  from  that  which  fucceeds  to  Impetigo, 
inafmuch  as  it  does  not  crack  into  deep  fiflures,  Moft 
commonly,  however,  tbe  difeafe  terminates  favourably, 
though  its  duration  is  often  long  and  uncertain.  It 
fometimes  fuddenly  puts  on  the  appearance  of  ccflation, 
and  afterwards  returns  with  feverity.  Sometimes  it 
difappear*  fpontaneoufly  foon  after  weaning,  or  after 
the  cutting  of  the  firft  teeth  ;  and  fometimes  it  will  con- 
tinue from  two  or  three  months  to  a  year  and  a  half,  or 
even  longer.  It  is  remarkable  however,  that,  whatever 
excoriation  may  be  produced,  no  permanent  deformity 
en  fties. 

C.  P.  galeata,  (called  head  1  puftules  commencing  on  the 
fcalp,  in  diflinct,  often   diftant,  patches ;  gradually 
fpreading  till  the  whole  head 
cuticle,  below  tbe  (cabs, 

papillous  apertures,  oozing  frefh  matter;  roots  of  the 
hair  deftroyed  1  contagious.  Found  chiefly  in  children, 
efpecially  during  dentition.    (Tinea,  Alibert,  Sour.  Sec.) 

Sometimes  a  narrow  bo'''*r  t»f  hair  is  left  uninjured. 
It  is  then  called  riaguerm  0/  thejcutp ;  but  has  no  affinity 
with  ringworm,  properly  lb  called. 

The  fir*  lymptoms  of  the  (called  head  arc  a  falling  of 
fome  A  the  hair,  and  an  unpleafant  itching  of  the  fcalp  ; 
then/arifc  diftina  and  diftant  dufters  of  fmall  yellow 
puftules,  which  foon  break,  or  are  broken  by  the  child's 
fernchingthem,  and  form  fcabs,  which  become  thick  and 
hard  by  accumulation.  If  the  fcabs  are  removed,  how- 
ever, the  furface  of  the  patches  is  left  red  and  mining, 
but  ftudded  with  (light  elevated  points,  or  papula;,  in 
fome  of  which  minute  globules  of  pus  again  appear  in  a 
few  days.  By  thefe  repetitions  of  the  eruption  of  achoret, 
the  incruftations  become  thicker,  and  the  areas  of  tha 
patches  extend,  often  becoming  confluent,  if  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  be  unimpeded,  fo  as  to  affect  the  whole 
head.  As  the  patches  extend,  the  hair  covering  them 
becomes  lighter  in  its  colour,  and  fometimes  breaks  off 
fhort;  and,  as  the  procefs  of  puftulation  and  fcabbing  is 
repeated,  the  roots  of  the  hair  are  deftroyed,  and  at  length 
there  remains  uninjured  only  a  narrow  border  of  hair 
round  the  head. 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  fcalled  head  as  it  occurs  in 
this  country.  In  France  we  fee  much  more  violent 
fymptoms ;  as  the  following  defcription,  taken  from 
Alibert,  fufflciently  indicates.  "  The  individuals  affected 
with  tinea,  generally  feel,  at  firft,  a  pruritus,  more  or 
lefs  violent,  on  the  bead.  The  fcalp,  on  certain  points 
of  its  furface,  next  becomes  red,  chaps,  or  even  becomes 
a  little  tumefied.  A  fuelling  of  the  cervical  gland* 
fohwimes  accompanies  the  complaint,  more  rarely  a 
headache.  The  itching  daily  increafes;  and  puftules  or 
veficUj  are  feen  furronnded  by  an  inflamed  areola.  In 
fome  c*rel  no  trace  of  ulceration  can  be  perceived,  a 
reddifh  vf<V„i  humour  appearing  to  exude  from  tbe 
dilated  moutiw  ~r  the  glandular  follicles.  Prefently  the 
hair  becomes  agg!imn»-ed  by  this  vifcid  humour,  which 
iflues,  flow  after  flow,  resembling  melted  rofin,  forming 
cruft  upon  cruft  of  fcahby  or  fcaly  layers,  horrible  ana 
difgufting  to  behold  1  Meantime  a  putrid  fanies  beneath 
corrodes  the  hairs  even  to  their  bulbs,  deftroys  tbe 
neighbouring  cellular  tifTne,  and  threatens  the  cranium 
itfclf.  Some  of  thofe  afflicted  fall  a  prey  to  violent  noc- 
turnal pains ;  others  into  a  ftate  of  emaciation  which 
entirely  arrefts  their  growth.  It  is  more  efpecially  when 
tinea  is  congenital,  or  its  treatment  neglected,  that  it 
commits  fitch  dreadful  ravages.  It  is  then  that  we  fee 
ablccflea  form  in  the  fcalp;  glandular  fwellings  in  the 
occiput,  neck,  (boulders,  and  armpits ;  immenfe  en- 
largements of  the  ears ;  rednefs,  lacrymation,  irritation 
of  tbe  eye-lids;  di(gulting  odour  from  the  confluent 
puftules ;  falling  of  the  hair ;  torpor  and  inaptitude  of 
the  intellects;  defect  of  phyfical  power;  even  of  the 
generative  procefs." 

The  difeafe  feems  to  originate  fpontaneoufly  in  children 
of  feeble  and  flabby  habit,  or  in  a  ftate  approaching  to 
4.  Z  marafmus, 
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who  are  ill-fed,  uncleanly,  and  noi  fofficiently 
exercifed  ;  but  it  it  generally  allowed,  at  leaft  in  this 
country,  to  arife  chiefly  from  infcftion.  The  phyficians 
of  the  Hdpital  St.  Louis,  a  very  well  filled  depot  lor 
cutaneous  difeafes,  aiTert  that  the  contagion*  power  of 
tinea  have  been  much  over- rated  ;  and  that  it  it  often 
impofllble  to  communicate  by  inoculation.  The  fame 
authorities  aflert,  that  it  is  invariably  hereditary.  Porrigo 
galeata  is  confeflcdly  a  very  difficult  difeafe  to  cure. 

With  regard  to  the  conftitutional  treatment,  this  is  <>! 
the  utmoft  confequence.   It  has  appeared  to  us,  tluc  to 
the  negleft  of  this  circuraftance  in  the  treatment  of  t  ln- 
early  ftage  of  Porrigo  moft  of  thofe  old  and  inveterate 
cafes  which  are  fo  often  met  with,  are  to  be  attribute!. 
A  recent  author  (Plumbe's  Practical  Treatife  on  Ring- 
worm of  the  Scalp,  tin,)  indeed,  aflerts  the  contrary  ; 
but  we  have  had  too  many  inftances  handed  down  to  u? 
of  the  moft  dangerous  phlogofes  caufed  by  the  repulilon, 
and  cured  by  the  appearance,  of  this  eruption,  to  enter- 
tain the  leaft  concurrence  in  this  opinion.  The  firft  Jl.igt 
of  porrigo  is  evidently  mtiammaliov'.  It     i"  cafes, 
that  irritative  kind  of  inflammation  'i.'.'iaJi         s  om- 
nefted  with  a  bad  ftate  of  general  health.   li.'he  maio- 
rity  of  cafes,  a  drift  attention  to  the  diet  and  alvii."  ,l't'- 
charges  is  all  that  is  required.   We  have  fren  cafes, . ™- 
ever,  in  which  it  was  alio  neceiiary  to  remove  gerf 
plethora  by  fmail  bleedings,  a  ftate  of  body  which  n.ii»- 
rally  increafes  in  a  great  degree  all  inflammatory  iorcr 
The  fecretions  of  the  kidneys  Ihould  be  moft  efpeciall) 
excited  in  P.  galeata.   The  fympathy  between  the  lecrc- 
tion  of  urine  and  of  fweat  is  obvious  enough  i  bence 
terebinthinates  have  been  found  ufeful  in  porrigo.  In 
the  fame  ftage  much  will  depend  on  the  local  meafures 
which  are  ufed.  Tbefe  mould  be  (in  the  inflammatory 
ftage)  confined  to  the  following  :  i.  The  head  Ihould  be 
frequently  walhed  and  well  fomented  with  tepid  water } 
the  hair  in  fome  parts  (haved  ;  but,  when  fores  are  plen- 
tiful, carefully  cut  the  loofe  hairs,  and  thofe  which  are 
quite  loofe  may  be  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  ». 
After  the  ablution)  the  head  would  be  well  dried  with 
a  foft  cloth.    3.  A  mild  ointment  of  fperraaceti  and  fuet 
to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  over  the  fore  parts  ;  a 
cap  being  placed  over  this,  which  rauft  fit  pretty  tight  ; 
for  preflure  will  do  fome  good  in  this  complaint.  Thefe 
little  attentions,  unimportant  as  tbey  appear,  are  of  the 
higher!  confequence  in  the  treatment  of  Porrigo.    As  to 
how  long  thefe  meafures  are  to  be  perfifted  in,  muft  be  a 
matter  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  praftitioner. 
Certain  it  is,  that  moft  men  err  by  Simulating  too  foor. 
hence,  if  no  very  great  amendment  took  place,  we  (b—'d 
not  depart  from  this  plan  too  haftily,  and,  at  all  e\-'»>t*» 
not  while  rednefs  and  extreme  tendernefs  remain*  •  nor 
until  a  dry  and  indolent  ftate  of  the  fcab  is  fi»'  -iently 
apparent.    It  is  in  this  ftage  that  ftimuli  af  lequifite; 
and  of  thefe  the  records  of  medicjp^-^" nifh  a  large 
number.  Moft  of  thefe  have  in  fop<caics  cured  Porrigo; 
but,  like  all  medicines  of  this  tufs,  they  are  very  uncer- 
tain in  their  operation.   They  muft  be  ufed  at  firft  in 
fraall  proportions,  and  may  be  gradually  augmented  to 
fuch  an  excefs,  that  even  a  blifter  may  ultimately  be 
borne.   The  ftimuli  moft  in  requeft  are  the  mercurial 
ointments,  as  the  ung.  hydrargyri  prascipitati,  hyd. 
nitrico-oxydi.and  efpccially  of  the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  j 
thofe  prepared  with  fulphur,  tar,  hellebore,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  the  unguentnm  elemi.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
on  more  dubious  authority,  preparations  of  muftard, 
ftavet-acre,  black  pepper, capficum,  galls,  rue,  and  other 
acrid  vegetable  fubftances.    Lotions  containing  the  ful- 
phates  ot  zinc  and  copper,  or  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
in  folurion,  are  occafionally  beneficial.  The  more  caufttc 
fubftances  are  often  extremely  fuccefsfu;.    A  lotion 
containing  from  three  to  fix  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
filver  in  an  ounce  of  diftilled  water,  has  removed  the 
difeafe.  Touching  tbe  patches  with  themuriated  tinfture 
of  iron,  or  with  any  of  tbe  mineral  acids,  flightly  diluted, 


in  fome  cafes  removes  the  morbid  cuticle,  and  the  new 
one  aflumes  a  healthy  aft  ion.  The  application  of  a  blifter, 
in  like  manner,  fometimes  effectually  accomplices  (he 
fame  end.  Alibert  recommends  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  fulphur  and  charcoal  incorporated  with  various  pro- 
portions of  cerate. 

y.  P.  favofa,  honey-comb  fcall  or  tetter,  (fig.  3.)  Puf- 
tules  common  to  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities  j  pea- 
fized  ;  flattened  at  the  top;  in  clutters,  often  uniting; 
discharge  fetid;  fcabs  honcy-combed, the  cells  rilled  with 
the  fluicf 

This  difeafe  begins  with  an  eruption  of  large  foft  ftraw- 
coloured  puftules.  Thefe  are  not  in  general  globular, 
with  a  regularly-circular  margin ;  but  fomewhat  flattened, 
with  an  irregular  edge,  and  furrounded  by  a  (light  in- 
flammation. They  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  fome- 
times oh  the  fcalp  alone,  and  fometimes  on  the  face,  or 
on  the  trunk  and  extremities  only  ;  but  moft  commonly, 
they  fpread  from  the  fcalp,  especially  from  behind  t he- 
ears,  to  the  face,  or  from  the  lips  and  chin  to  the  fcalp, 
and  occafionally  from  tbe  extremities  to  the  trunk  and 
head.  They  are  ufually  accompanied  with  confiderable 
itching.  Children  from  fix  months  to  four  years  of  age 
are  moft  liable  to  this  eruption;  but  adults  are  not  (in- 
frequently affefted  with  it. 

The  puftules,  efpecially  on  the  fcalp,  appear  at  firft 
diftinft,  though  near  together  ;  but  on  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities they  generally  rife  in  irregular  clufters,  be- 
coming confluent  when  broken,  and  discharging  a  vifcid 
matter,  which  gradually  concretes  into  jgreeniib  or  yel- 
lowilh  femi-tranfparcnt  fcabs.    The  difeafe  extends,  by 

he  fucceffive  formation  of  new  blotches,  which  fomc- 
t>Ties  cover  the  chin,  or  furround  the  mouth,  and  fpread 
tr,  'ie  cheeks  and  nole ;  and  on  the  fcalp  the  ulceration 
uij.  -.ately  extends,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  over  the  whole 
iu.io,  with  a  conftant  difcharge,  by  which  the  hair  and 

moitt  ^absare  matted  together.  Under  the  laft-mentioned 
circ'  imwM»ces,  pediculi  are  often  generated  in  great  num- 
ber s,  andFggravate  the  itching  and  irritation  of  the  dif- 
eafe. Oi  tbe  face,  too,  a  umilar  aggravation  of  the 
fymptoms  •*  occafioned,  in  children,  by  an  inceffant 
picking  aid  fcratching  about  the  edges  of  the  fcabs, which 
the  itchird  demands,  and  by  which  the  Ik  in  is  kept  fore, 
and  the  ulceration  extended;  while  the  fcabs  are  thick- 
ened inu>>rregular  maffes,  not  unlike  a  honey-comb,  by 
the  ^-""iiulating  and  concreting  difcharge.  On  the 
low-r  extremities  confiderable  ulcerations  fometimes 
ft-  in,  efpecially  about  the  heels,  and  roots  of  the  toe» ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  toes  are  fometimes  ulcerated,  the 
puftules  arifing  at  their  fides,  and  even  under  the  nails. 

The  ulcerating  blotches  fcldom  continue  long,  or 
extend  far,  before  the  lymphatic  fyftem  exhibits  marks 
of  irritation,  probably  from  the  acrimony  of  the  abforbed 
matter.  When  the  fcalp  or  the  face  is  the  leat  of  the 
difeafe,  the  glands  on  the  fides  of  the  neck  enlarge  and 
harden,  being  at  firft  perceived  like  a  chain  of  little  tu- 
mour*, lying  loofe  under  the  (kin  ;  and  tbe  fubmaxillary 
and  parotid  glands  are  often  attested  in  a  urnilar  manner. 
At  length  lome  of  them  inflame,  the  (kin  becomes  Oil- 
coloured,  and  they  fuppurate  (lowly,  and  with  much 
pain  and  irritation.  The  eruption,  in  thele  fituations,  is 
likewifc  often  accompanied  by  a  difcharge  from  behind 
the  ears,  or  from  the  cars  tbemfelves,  with  a  tumid  upper 
lip,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  obftinate  ulcerations 
of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  eruption  appears 
on  the  trunk,  although  the  puftules  there  are  fmalJer  and 
lefs  confluent,  and  the  fcabs  thinner  and  lefs  permanent, 
the  axillary  glands  are  liable  to  be  aftefted  in  the  fame 
way. 

The  difcharge  from  the  ulcerated  furfaces,  efpccially 
on  the  fcalp,  when  thecrufts  and  coverings  are  removed, 
exhales  an  oftenfive  rancid  vapour,  not  only  affefting  the 
organs  of  fmell  and  taftc,  but  :  eyes,  of  thofe  who 
examine  the  difcafed  parts.  Tu..  acrimony  of  the  dif- 
charge is  alio  manifefted  by  the  app^i:  nee  of  inflamma- 
tion. 
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tion,  followed  by  puftules,  ulceration,  and  (cabbing,  on 
any  portion  of  the  found  (kin,  which  come*  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  part*  difeafed  :  thus,  in  young  children, 
the  bread  is  inoculated  by  the  chin,  and  the  hands  and 
arms  by  contact  with  the  face.  The  arm*  and  bread  of 
the  nurfe  are  alfo  liable  to  receive  the  eruption  in  the 
fame  manner  j  but  it  is  not  fo  readily  communicated  to 
adults  as  to  children. 

The  P.  favofa  requires  the  exhibition  of  the  fame  al- 
teratives, internally,  as  have  been  recommended  for  the 
core  of  the  P.  cruftacea,  in  dofes  proportioned  to  the 
age  and  ftrcngtb  of  the  patient.  The  diet  and  exercife 
mould  alfo  be  regulated  with  care  :  all  crude  vegetables 
and  fruits  on  the  one  hand,  and  ftiraulating  fubftances, 
whether  folid  or  fluid,  on  the  other,  mould  be  avoided  i 
and  milk,  puddings,  and  a  little  plain  animal  food  or 
broths,  mould  be  alone  recommended.  If  the  patient 
be  of  a  fqualid  habit,  or  fuffers  under  any  ftrumous  af- 
fection, tbc  bark  and  chalybeates,  or  the  folution  of  mu- 
riate of  barytes  united  with  the  former,  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  reftoration  of  health.  There  is  com- 
monly fome  degree  of  inflammation  prcfent,  which  con- 
tra- indicates  the  ufe  of  active  ftimulants  externally.  The 
unguentum  7.inci,  or  the  ung.  hydrargyri  prstcipitati 
albi,  mixed  with  the  former,  or  with  a  faturaine  oint- 
ment, will  be  preferred  as  external  applications,  cfpc- 
cially  where  the  difcharge  is  copious:  and  the  ointment 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  diluted  with  about  equal  parts 
of  fimple  cerate  and  of  the  ceratura  plumbi  fuperacetatis, 
is  generally  beneficial ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  un- 
guentum cerse  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  degree  of 
inflammation.  A  poultice  is  often  ufeful  for  the  larger 
ulcerations. 

A  fevere  modification  of  this  malady  fometimes  attacks 
the  face  of  adults,  but  is  eafily  removed  by  a  courfe  of 
purges  and  by  emollient  poultices. 

4\  P.  lupinofa,  dry  tetten  puftulei  minute,  in  fmall 
patches,  moftly  commencing  on  the  fcalp  j  patches  ter- 
minating in  dry  delving  fcabs,  refembling  lupine-feeds  i 
the  interlaces  often  covered  with  a  thin  whitiflt  exfolia- 
ting incruftation.   Found  chiefly  in  early  life. 

This  requires  the  fame  conftitutional  treatment  aa 
the  preceding  varieties.  It*  local  treatment  muft  alfo 
be  the  fame,  varying  however  tbc  form  of  tbefe  to  a  due 
relation  with  the  intenfity  of  the  difeafe. 

i.  P.  furfuracea,  fcurfy  tetter,  (fee  fig.  a.  Plate  XI.) 
Pultules  very  minute,  with  little  fluid  j  feated  on  the 
icalp;  terminating  in  fcurfy  fcales.  Chiefly  found  in 
adults. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  others  in  the  greater  dry- 
nef>  of  its  exfoliation.  This  aridity  is  often  fo  great  as 
to  render  the  complaint  likely  to  be  raiftaken  for  Lepri- 
afis,  or  fome  other  of  the  fcaly  cutaneous  defxdations. 
From  them  it  may  bediftinguiflted  by  this  circumftance  5 
viz.  that  fcaly  difeafes  are  not  preceded  by  moift  or  puttular 
eruption  ;  there  is  no  moilture  except  what  arifes  from 
rupture  of  veffcls,  produced  by  fcratcbing ;  the  hair  is 
not  detached  ;  neither  are  they  infectious. 

The  Porrigo  furfuracea  is  often  accompanied  by  en- 
largement  of  :he  glands  of  the  throat.  The  treatment  is 
the  fame  as  the  other  varieties  of  Porrigo  ;  vi*.  to  re- 
prefs  vafcular  action  in  the  inflammatory  ftage,  and  ex- 
cite the  feccrnents  in  the  latter;  which  latter  plan  may 
be  fooner  put  in  force  in  this  than  in  another  variety  of 
Porrigo.    Dr.  Good  gives,  as  a  laft  variety, 

[.  P.  areata.  This  difeafe,  which  he  fuppofes  bears  fome 
affinity  to  the  Area  of  Celfus,  the  Trichofi*  area  of  this 
fyftem,  or  the  Porrigo  decalvans  of  Sateman,  is  inferted 
becaufe  "the  author  had  feen  numerous  in  dances  of  it, 
and  often  fimultaneoufly  in  the  fame  family,  as  though 
contagious."  It  is  thus  defined  1  "  duller*  of  very  mi- 
nute puftules  feated  on  the  fcalp,  in  circular  plot*  of 
baldaefs,  with  a  brown  or  reddifh  furfuraceous  furface." 

j.  Ecpyefis  ecthyma :  puftules  large;  diftioct  5  diftant ; 
fparingly  fcattered}  feated  on  a  hard  circular  red  bafe; 
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terminating  in  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured,  fcabs.  There 
are  three  varieties  j  all  invariably  connected  with  confti- 
tutional  difturbince. 

<*.  E.  vulgare  (Plate  XI.  fig.  4.)  is  the  flighteft  form 
of  the  diforaer,  and  confifts  of  a  partial  eruption  of  fmall 
hard  puftules,  on  fome  part  of  the  extremities,  or  on  the 
neck  and  moulders,  which  is  completed  in  three  or  four 
days.  In  the  courfe  of  a  fimilar  period,  the  puftules  fuc- 
ceffively  enlarge,  and  inflame  highly  at  the  bafe,  while 
pus  is  formed  at  the  apex ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  they 
break,  pour  out  their  pus,  and  afterwards  a  thinner  fluid, 
which  fpeedily  concretes  into  brown  fcabs.  In  a  week 
more,  the  forenefs  and  inflammation  fubfide,  and  the 
fcabs  foon  afterwards  fall  off,  leaving  no  mark  behind. 

$.  E.  infantile  occurs  in  weakly  infants,  during 
the  period  of  lactation,  when  an  inefficient  nutri- 
ment is  afforded  them.  The  puftules  are,  in  appearance, 
the  fame  as  thofeof  the  preceding  variety,  and  go  through 
fimilar  ftages  of  progrefs  in  the  lame  time.  But  the  diP- 
order  does  not  terminate  here  i  frcfli  eruptions  of  phly- 
zacia  continue  to  rife  in  fucceffion,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  E.  vulgare,  appearing  not  only  over 
the  extremities  and  trunk,  but  on  the  fcalp,  and  even 
on  the  face.  Hence  the  duration  of  the  eruption  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  variety,  being  fometimes 
protracted  for  feveral  months.  Yet  the  patients  ufually 
remain  free  from  fever,  and  the  pain  and  irritation  feem 
to  be  inconfiderablc,  except  when  a  few  of  the  puftules 
become  very  large  and  hard,  with  a  livid  bafe,  and  ul- 
cerate to  fome  depth ;  in  this  cafe,  alfo,  a  flight  whitiflt 
depreffion  is  permanently  left  on  the  feat  of  the  pufiulc. 

y.  E.  luridum,  (fig.  5.)  This  differs  from  the  preceding 
varieties  in  the  dark  red  colour  of  the  bafe  of  the  puftulei, 
and  their  hard  and  elevated  condition.  Thefe  puftules 
are  moreover  of  a  larger  fize.  The  eruptions,  both  in 
the  growth  of  the  puftules  and  in  the  fubfequent  ulcer- 
ation, fcabbing,  and  healing,  is  very  flow  in  it*  progrefs. 
This  variety  it  chiefly  confined  to  advanced  age.  All 
the  varieties  of  Ecthyma  are  cured  by  conftitutional 
treatment.  In  the  two  firft  varieties,  improvement  in 
the  diet  of  the  patient  and  gentle  purges  and  alteratives, 
will  in  a  fhort  time  effect  a  cure.  In  the  E.  luridum,  a 
more  comprehenfive  fyftem  of  practice  muft  be  embraced; 
and,  viewing  the  difeafe  as  fymptomatic  of  a  broken- up 
constitution,  our  endeavours  muft  be  directed  to  the  ge- 
neral ftate  of  health,  and  the  removal  of  the  cachectic 
diathefis.  We  have  already  Efficiently  treated  of  this 
under  Djripepfea. 

i,  E.  _  cacnecticum.  Moft  author*  defcribe  ano- 
ther variety  of  Ecthyma.  It  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Good, 
probably  becaufe  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  not  a 
consequence  of  fiphilitic  or  other  morbid  poifon.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  it  is  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Bate- 
roan,  this  is  not  invariably  the  cafe.  It  is  thus  defcribcA. 
by  that  author.  "The  difordcr ufually  commences  with 
a  febrile paroxyfm,  which  is  fometimes  confiderable.  In 
the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days,  numerous  fcattered  puf- 
tules appear,  with  a  hard  inflamed  bafe,  fometimes  firft 
on  the  urea  ft,  but  moft  commonly  on  the  extremities : 
and  thefe  are  multiplied  day  after  day  by  a  fucceffion  of 
fimilar  puftules,  which  continue  to  rife  and  decline  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  until  the  (kin  i»  thickly  ftudded 
with  the  eruption,  under  various  phafes.  For,  as  the 
fucceflive  puftules  go  through  their  ftages  of  inflamma- 
tion, fuppuration,  (cabbing,  and  defquamation,  at  fimilar 
periods  after  their  rife,  they  arc  neceflarily  feen  under  all 
thefe  conditions  at  the  fame  time ;  the  riling  puftules  ex- 
hibiting a  bright  red  hue  at  the  bafe,  which  changes  to 
a  purple  or  chocolate  tinge,  as  the  inflammation  declines, 
and  the  little  laminated  lcabs  are  formed  upon  their  topsi 
when  tbefe  fall  off, a  dark  ftain  is  left  upon  the  fite  of  the 
puftules.  In  different  cafes  the  eruption  varies  in  its 
attribution  r  it  is  fometimes  confined  to  the  extremities, 
where  it  is  either  generally  diffufed,  or  cluttered  in  irre- 
gular patches ;  but  it  frequently  extends  alfo  over  the 
*  trunk, 
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trunk,  face,  and  fcalp.  The  puftules  which  occupy  the  the  excoriated  blotches  discharging  pus,  the  minute  dry 
bread  and  abdomen  are  generally  lefs  prominent  than  fcabs,  and  the  larger  ones  Succeeding  the  ulceration,  may 
tbofe  on  the  face  and  arms,  contain  lefs  matter,  and  ter-  be  obferved  at  the  fame  time.  This  circumstance  con  ft  i- 
minate  rather  in  fcales  than  in  fcabs.  The  febrile  fymp-  tutei  one  of  the  points  of  diagnofis  between  this  and 
toms  are  diminished,  but  not  removed,  on  the  appear-  other  velicular  difeafes.  Of  thefe,  however,  the  Herpes 
ance  of  the  eruption  ;  for  a  constant  erethifm  or  hectic  and  Eczema,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  alone  liable  to  be 
continues  during  the  progreis  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  ac-  confounded  with  Scabies  vcficularis.  The  Herpes  dif- 
companied  by  great  languor,  and  by  much  depreffion  fers  from  Scabies  in  the  irregularity  of  its  courfe  and  ter- 
both  of  the  /pints  and  mufcular  Strength;  by  headach  mination,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  vcficles  in  cluf- 
and  pains  of  the  limbs,  which  are  defcribed  as  rheumatic  ;  ters,  which  are  commonly  not  numerous,  and  appear  on 
and  by  refticflnefs  and  impaired  digestion,  with  irrcgu-  thofc  parts  which  Scabies  is  not  very  apt  to  attack.  The 
larity  of  the  bowels-  There  is  commonly  alfo  fome  de-  mod  difficult  diagnofis  relates  to  fome  of  the  varieties  of 
grceof  ophthalmia,  affecting  both  the  conjunctiva  and  Eczema,  which  clofely  referable  this,  and  fometimes  the 
the  tarfi  ;  and  the  fauces  are  the  feat  of  a  flow  inflam-  former  variety  of  Scabies}  fo  that  it  is  not  fo  much  from 
mation,  which  is  commonly  accompanied  by  fuperfici.il  the  mere  appearances  of  the  eruption,  as  from  the  confi- 
ulcerations."  The  only  effectual  treatment  feems  to  be  deration  of  the  collateral  circumftances,  that  a  decision 
to  fupport  the  constitution  by  Strict  dietetic  regulations,  is  to  be  obtained.  The  Eczema  can  often  be  traced  to 
exercife,&c.  and  by  gentle  ftimulants;  as  bark,  farfapa-  distinct  fources  of  irritation  affefting  the  Skin,  fuch  as 
rilla,  and  the  mineral  acids,  Sec.  and  fo  on  till  the  dif-  expofure  to  the  folar  rays,  or  to  great  heat,  and  to  the 
eafe  is  worn  out.  It  fometimes  hits  for  feveral  months,  application  of  acrid  fubftanccs,  fuch  as  lime,  fugar,  mer- 
We  prefent  our  reader,  in  fig.  i.and  »,  Plate  XII.  with  cur)-,  cantbarides,  &.c.  It  fometimes  becomes  inflamed 
a  reprefentation  of  its  mod  common  forms.  after  the  veficlcs  have  difcharged  their  lymph,  but  it 

+.  Ecpyefis  fcabies,  the  itch:  eruption  of  minute  pirn-  docs  not  produce  the  large  phlyzacious  puftules  ;  and, 
pics,  puftular,  veficul.ir,  and  papular;  intermixed  or  al-  although  the  itching  is  fometimes  intenfe,  yet  there  is 
ternating;  intolerable  itching;  terminating  in  fcabs.  commonly  a  tingling  and  fmarting  pain  with  Eczema, 
Found  chiefly  between  the  fingers  or  in  the  flexures  of  that  docs  not  belong  to  Scabies  :  nor  is  it  ever,  like  the 
the  joints.  (Scabies,  CW.  S»ut>.  l'og.  S«£.  Bateman.  Pfora,  latter,  communicated  by  contagion. 
Linn.  Call.  Parr.)  There  arc  five  varieties  of  this  dif-  y.  Sc.  purulenta,  the  pocky  itch,  (fee  fig.  3.  Plate  XII.) 
cafe.  This  eruption  confifts  of  distinct  prominent  yellow  pul- 

es. Sc.  papularis,  the  rank  itch  1  eruption  of  miliary  ::g-  tules,  which  have  a  moderate  inflammation  round  their 
gregate  pimples;  with  a  papular  flightly-infhmcd  bale,  bnfes,  and  which  maturate  and  break  in  two  or  thrie  days, 
and  velicular  apex ;  puftules  fcantily  intcrfperfed  ;  tips,  and  then  ulcerate,  with  increafing  pain  and  inflammation, 
when  abraded  by  (cratching,  covered  with  a  minute,  glo-  Thefc  puftules  commonly  appear  firft,  and  attain  the 
bular,  brown  fcab.  largeft  fize,  on  the  hands  and  feet,  efpecially  about  the 

This  form  of  itch  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Li-  knuckles  and  roots  of  the  toes,  between  the  fingers,  and 
chen  or  Prurigo.  It  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  former  particularly  between  the  forefingerand  thumb,  and  round 
by  the  eruption  itfelf;  for  the  unbroken  elevations  in  the  wrifts.  In  thefe  fituations,  the  puftules  often  exceed 
Sc.  papularis,  when  carefully  examined,  are  found  to  be  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  alTume  a  prominent  globular 
veficular,  and  not  papular;  they  are  often  intermixed,  form.  Ifthcdifcalccontinucafew  weeks,the  puftules  begin 
in  particular  fituations,  with  puftules;  and,  when  they  to  appear  on  the  other  partsof  the  body  which  Scabies  ufu- 
break,  are  fucceeded  by  fcabs;  whereas  in  Lichen,  the  ally  .macks,  efpecially  about  the  axill;e,  on  the  back  and 
papulas  terminate  fpotttaneoufly  in  fcurfy  exfoliations,  Shoulders,  and  on  the  arms  .m  l  thighs  near  the  joints  of 
In  Scabies,  the  eruption  is  unconnected  with  any  con-  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  the  forta  of  the  nates,  and  fome- 
Stitutional  or  internal  diforder,  and  the  itching  is  Severe  1  times,  though  of  a  finaller  Size,  even  about  the  epigaf- 
but  in  Lichen,  there  is  commonly  fome  constitutional  af-  trium.  In  feveral  of  thefe  fituations,  where  the  puftules 
fection,  and  a  tingling  fenfation,  as  well  as  itching.  The  are  largelt  and  numerous,  they  coalefce,  and  form  irregu- 
highly-contagious  nature  of  Scabies  will,  in  many  cafe>,  lar  blotches,  which  ulcerate  to  fome  extent,  with  hard- 
have  already  rnanifeftcd  itfelf,  and  remove  all  doubt ;  for  neft  and  elevation  of  the  furface  ;  but  at  length  hard 
the  Lic«.  »  is  not  thus  communicable.  In  Prurigo,  the  and  dry  fcabs  are  formed,  which  adhere  tenacioufly  fora 
papula,  where  no  friction  has  been  applied,  retain  the    confulerable  time. 

ufual  colour  of"  the  fkin,  aTe  commonly  flatter,  or  lefs  The  majority  of  the  cafes  of  Scabies  purulejiu  occur 
acuminated,  and  prefent  no  moiliure  or  fcab,  except  hetween  the  age  of  feven  years  and  the  period  of  puberty, 
when  their  tops  have  been  forcibly  abraded;  they  are  It  cannot  be  cafily  mistaken  for  Impetigo,  when  it  oc- 
not  particularly  numerous  in  the  parts  above  mentioned  ;  curs  in  patches,  in  confequence  of  the  large  fize,  the 
and  they  remain  long  diftinctly  papular,  without  Showing  greater  prominence,  and  comparatively  fmall  number,  of 
any  contagious  property.  its  puftules  ;  not  to  mention  the  abfence  of  the  intenfe 

p.  Sc.  velicularis,  (Sc.  lyinphatica,  Battman.)  Watery  itching,  and  of  contagion,  in  the  former.  From  the  Por- 
itch  :  eruptions  of  larger  ard  more  perfect  veficlcs,  filled  rigo  favofa  affecting  the  extremities,  it  will  be  diltin- 
with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  with  an  umnflimed  bafe  ;  inter-  guifhed  chiefly  by  its  fituations  about  the  fingers,  axilfce, 
mixed  with  puftules  ;  at  timc»  coalelcing  and  forming  foffa  natum,  and  flexures  of  the  joints,  and  by  the  total 
fcabby  blotches.  The  vcficles  arife  with  intenfe  itching,  abicncc  of  the  eruption  from  the  face,  cars,  and  fcalp  ;  by 
chiefly  round  the  wrills,  between  the  fingers,  on  the  the  nature  of  the  difcharge  ;  and  by  the  thin,  hard,  and 
hack  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  feet  and  toes :  they  often  more-permanent,  fcab,  which  fucceeds,  inftcad  of  the 
occur  alfo  about  the  axilla;,  the  hams,  the  bend  of  the  loft,  Rented,  femi-tranfparent,  fcab,  formed  by  the  vif- 
cibows,  and  foffa  of  the  nates,  where  they  are  intermixed  cous  humour  of  the  favi.  The  only  other  difeafe,  with 
with  puftules ;  but  they  do  not  frequently  appear,  like  which  the  Scabies  purulenta  has  any  affinity,  is  the  Ec- 
the  papular  Ipecics,  over  the  breaft  and  cpigaftriuin,  nor  thyina  :  but  the  hard,  elevated,  vivid  red  or  livid  bafe, 
on  the  thighs  and  upper  parts  of  the  arms.  In  a  day  or  which  furrounds  the  puftules  of  Ecthyma,  their  flow  pro- 
two  the  vcficles  break  ;  and  fome  of  them  heal  under  the  grels  both  towards  maturity  and  in  the  courfe  of  fuppu- 
littlc  lob  tint  concretes  upon  them.  But  others  in-  ration,  the  deep  ulceration,  with  a  hard  railed  border, 
flame,  and  become  puftules,  which  difcharge  at  length  a  and  the  rounded  imbedded  fcab,  which  fuccccd,  as  well 
yellow  matter,  and  extend  into  fmall  ulcerated  blotches,  as  the  diftinct  and  feparate  distribution  of  them,  will  af- 
over  which  a  dark  fcab  is  ultimately  formed.  So  that,  ford  the  means  of  discrimination  ;  to  which  the  inceffant 
during  the  proirrefs  of  the  eruption,  all  thefe  appearances  itching  and  the  contagious  property  of  Scabies,  may  be 
are  intermixed  with  each  other;  the  reticles,  and  puftules,  added. 

i  Sc. 
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h  Sc.  complicata ;  (Sc.  cacheetica,  Buteman.)  Compli- 
rated  itch  i  eruption  complicated  of  puftular,  veficular, 
and  papular,  pimple*  co-exilting ;  fpreading  widely  over 
the  body ;  occafionally  invading  the  face  j  fometimes  con- 
fluent and  blotchy. 

i.  Sc.  exotica,  mangy  itch  j  (fee  fig.  +.)  eruption  chiefly 
of  numerous  rank  puftules,  with  a  bard  inflamed  bafe, 
rendering  the  (kin  rough  and  brownifti:  itching  extreme: 
abrafion  unlimited  from  exceflive  fcratching.  This  i* 
produced  by  handling  mangy  animal*.  Several  of  the 
varieties  found  alfo,  occafionally,  at  fequelt  upon  fevere 
fmail-pox,  or  other  caufes  of  conftitutional  debility. 

It  wa»  formerly  fuppofed  that  the  prefence  of  a  minute 
infect  under  the  (kin  was  the  caufe  of  Scabies  ;  it  is  now 
.  generally  undcrftood,  that,  though  this  infect  is  fome- 
timei feen,  it  is  fo  often  wanting  that  it  can  merely  be 
adventitious.  We  have  given  a  defcription  and  figure  of 
it  under  the  article  Acarus,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

Sulphur  is  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  itch.  There  is 
good  reafon  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  only 
fpecific.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  tnoft  effectual  and 
innocent  fubftance  we  know  of.  It  is  ufually  given  in 
milk  internally,  and  ufed  externally  as  an  ointment* The 
bed  mode  of  applying  the  fulphur  appears  to  be,  to  make 
anointment  of  three  parts  of  lard  to  one  of  fulphur,wbich 
may  be  fcented  by  any  thing  that  is  tnoft  agreeable. 
This  is  to  be  moll  diligently  rubbed  in  before  the  fire 
at  night  1  and  the  patient,  having  a  linen  drefs  prepared 
which  muft  fit  clofe  to  the  (kin,  is  to  put  it' on,  get  into 
bed,  and  remain  there  till  the  following  night,  when  the 
friction  is  to  be  refumed.  Another  night  being  fpent  in 
bed,  the  patient  is  faid  to  arife,  in  moil  cafes,  perfectly 
free  from  the  Scabies.  If  however  the  eruption  it  not 
much  improved  in  its  appearance,  the  fame  procefs  muft 
be  repeated.  The  above  plan  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  firft  practitioners  in  this  city. 

In  the  feverer  and  more  complicated  forms  of  itch,  it 
may  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  premife  conftitutional 
treatment,  and  fedative  applications  to  the  (ore  furfacc, 
before  the  adminiftration  of  fulphur  is  begun  upon  ;  and, 
even  then,  this  precaution  fliould  be  taken  fotne  timeprior 
to  its  external  ufe. 

Genus  VII.  Malis,  [Gr.  from  the  Heb.  B^O,  to  lay 
eggs.]  Cutaneous  Vermination  j  the  cuticle,  or  (kin,  in- 
felted  with  animalcules.  There  are  five  fpecies,  and  nu- 
merous varieties. 

1.  Malis  pediculi,  loufinefs  :  cuticle  in  felled  with  lice, 
depofiting  their  nits  or  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  hain 
troublefome  itching.   Two  varieties. 

a.  P.  humani :  infefted  with  the  common  loufe;  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  head  of  uncleanly  children,  where  it  pro- 
duces a  greafy  fcurf,  or  other  filth  ;  and  fometimes  exul- 
ceration  and  porrigo :  occafionally  migrates  over  the 
body. 

8-  P.  pubis.  "  Infefted  with  the  morpio,  or  crab-loufe; 
found  chiefly  on  the  groins  and  eye-brows  of  uncleanly 
men  :  itching  extreme,  without  ulceration."  Deftroyed 
by  mercurial  ointments. 

a.  Malis  pulicis,  flea-bites  1  cuticle  infefted  with  fleas  { 
often  penetrating  the  cutis  with  their  hriftly  probofcis, 
and  exciting  pungent  pain  ;  eggs  depofited  on  or  under 
the  cuticle.    Two  varieties. 

a.  P.  irritantis  ;  infefted  with  the  common  flea,  with  a 
probofcis  (horter  than  the  body :  eggs  depofited  on  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  on  flannel. 

*?.  P.  penetrants,  chiggersi  infefted  with  the  ckigor, 
or  Weft- Indian  ilea,  with  a  probofcis  as  long  at  the  body: 
often  penetrating  deeply  into  the  Ikin,  and  lodging  its 
eggs  under  the  cuticle,  particularly  of  the  feet  1  produc- 
ing malignant,  occafionally  fatal,  ulcers.  The  chigoe  re- 
quires careful  extraction. 

3.  Malis  acarii  cuticle  infefted  with  the  luk;  itching 
harafling,  often  with  fmarting  pain.   Three  varieties. 
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«.  A.  domeftici.  "  Obfenred  on  the  bead  in  conGder- 
able  numbers."  Young. 

0.  A.  fcabiei.  Infefted  with  the  itch-tick  1  burrowing 
under  the  cuticle,  in  or  near  the  puftules  or  veficlei  of 
the  fcabies,  in  thofe  affected. 

y.  A.  autoronalis.  harveft-bug-bite:  infefted  with  the 
harveft-bugj  lefs  in  fize  than  the  common  mite;  inflict- 
ing itt  bite  in  the  autumn,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the 
fkm  1  itching  intolerable,  fucceeded  by.gloffy  wheals. 

4.  Malis  filarix :  (kin  infefted  with  the  guinea-worm  ; 
winding  and  burrowing  under  the  cuticle,  for  the  molt 
part,  of  the  naked  feet  of  Weft-Indian  (laves ;  fevere  itch- 
ing )  often  fucceeded  by  inflammation  and  fever.  Sec 
Filaria,  vol.  vii. 

5.  Malis  gordii:  (kin  infefted  with  the  hair-worm ( 
chiefly  infmuating  itfelf  under  the  cuticle  of  the  back  or 
limbs  of  infants;  producing  pricking  pains,  emaciation, 
at  times  convullions.    See  Gordius,  vol.  viii. 

"Though  defcribed  by  writers  of  great  credit,  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe  is  uncertain.  By  fome  authors  the 
contained  fibrils  feem  to  be  regarded  as  a  preternatural 
production  of  hairs  1  but  the  greater  number,  and  among 
the  reft  Atnbrofe  Pari,  decidedly  afcribe  to  them  a  living 
principle.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 
Gordius,  or  hair-worm ;  fome  of  which  infeft  other  ani- 
mals in  a  like  manner;  and  efpecially  the  Cyprinus  aU 
burnus,  or  bleak,  which,  at  the  time,  appears  to  be  in 
great  agony."   Good-s  Nofology,  p.  +96. 


Genus  VIII.  Ef pity  ma,  (from  mfvu,  to  draw  out; 
in  contradiftinction  both  to  Phyma,  an  inflammatory  tu- 
mour, and  Emphyma,  a  tumour  without  inflammation, 
originating  below  the  integuments.]  Cutaneous  excref- 
cence  ;  fuperficial,  permanent,  indolent,  extuberance  } 
moftly  circurofcribed.  (Pli 
cies. 


(Phymatofis,  young.)   Four  fpe- 


1.  Ecphyma  caruncula,  caruncle  1  foft,  fle&y,  often 
pendulous  excrefcence  of  the  common  integument. 
Found  over  the  furface  generally.  Found  alio,  occa- 
fionally, as  a  fequel  of  lues,  about  the  arms  and  fex- 
ual  organs.  It  derives,  in  many  inftances,  a  particular 
name  from  its  (liape,  or  pofition ;  as  ficut,  when  fig  or 
raifin  (haped  ;  cucanthii,  when  feated  on  the  canthut  or 
angle  of  the  eye. 

x.  Ecphyma  verruca,  wart :  firm,  harm,  arid,  infenfible 
extuberance  of  the  common  integumentt.  Found  chiefly 
on  the  hands.  Three  varieties. 

«.  V.  (implex }  fimple  and  diftinct :  feflile  or  pen  file. 

ff.  V.  lobofa;  full  of  lobes  and  fiffures. 

y.  V.  confluent ;  in  coalelcing  clufters. 

Warts  may,  according  as  they  are  large  or  fmall,  be 
deftroyed  by  cauftic,  ligature,  or  the  kniie.  When  the 
latter  is  ufed,  cauftic  muft  be  applied  for  fome  time  after, 
to  deftror  the  roots  of  the  morbid  growth.  Warts,  as 
Dr.  Good  tells  us, are  deftroyed  in  Sweden  by  the  Gryllus 
verrucivorus,  or  wart-eating  grafshopper,  which  has 
green  wings  fpotted  with  brown.  The  common  people 
catch  it  for  this  purpofe;  and  it  is  faid  to  operate  by  bit- 
ing oft"  the  excrefcence,  and  difebarginga  corrofive  liquor 
on  the  wound. 

j.  Ecphyma  clavos,  corn  :  roundifh,  horny,  cutaneous, 
extuberance;  with  a  central  nucleus  fenfible  at  its  bafe. 
Found  chiefly  on  the  feet  and  toes  from  the  preflure  of 
ill-formed  (hoes. 

The  moft  efficient  way  to  deftroy  a  corn  is  to  remove 
the  exciting  caufe ;  vit.  preflure.  This,  however,  is  no 
eafy  matter;  becaufe  all  (hoes  at  prefent  made  are  quite 
of  an  opposite  form  to  the  natural  figure  of  the  human 
foot;  and,  if  large  (hoes  be  worn  for  a  time,  they  only 
aggravate  the  diftrefs  that  enfues  when  a  tight  one  is  put 
on.  Frequent  bathing  with  warm  water  affords  great  re- 
lief to  the  uneafy  fenfations  of  a  corn  ;  and,  when  well 
foaked,  the  top  of  the  corn,  which,  from  its  projection, 
of  courfe  renders  the  preflure  on  it  greater,  may  be  cut 
5  A  oft. 
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off.  Moreover,  when  fufficiently  foftened  by  warm- 
bathing,  corni  may  be  removed  by  gently  picking  them 
round  their  circumference  with  a  needle  till  tbey  un  be 
pulled  out  without  giving  pain.  Sometimes  a  little  dia- 
chylon plafter  laid  on  a  corn  keeps  it  foft,  and  promote* 
its  diflbiution.  Cutting,  as  commonly  pra&ifed,  does 
harm.  Thefe  growths  are  fometimes  connected  with  the 
periofleum,  and  hence  arife  thofe  deep-feated  pains  in 
tbe  bones  which  often  attend  them. 

4.  Ecphyma  callus :  callous  cxtuberant  thickening 
of  the  cuticle  j  infenfible  to  tbe  touch.  Found  chiefly 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  foles  of  the  feet  as  the 
confequence  of  hard  labour. 

Genus  IX.  TrUkofu,  [from  tj.xk,  the  hair.]  Morbid 
organization  or  deficiency  of  hair.   Eight  fpeciei. 

t.  Trichofis  fetofa:  hairs  of  the  body  thick,  rigid, 
and  briftly.— Thrown  off  and  renewed  every  autumn  t 
fix  lines  long,  two  or  three  thick, ereG :  five  fans  affected 
as  the  father*  PhU.  Tronf.  vol.  v.  No.  4*4.  See  alfo 
Journ.  de  Med.  Mar.  1750.   Paullini,  Cent.  I.  Obf.  31. 

s.  Trichofis  plica,  matted  or  plaited. hair :  hairs  vaf- 
eularly  thickened  ;  inextricably  harled,  and  matted,  by 
the  fee  ret  ion  of  a  glutinous  fluid  from  their  roots  j  -con- 
tagious. Ufually,  but  not  always,  appearing  in,  or  con- 
fined to,  the  hairs  of  the  fcalp.— In  the  beard,  EpS.  Nat. 
Cur.  Dec.  Il.ann.  vili.  94 — Hairs  of  the  cuticle,  Id.  Obf. 
71.— Of  the  pudendum,  Id.  Dec.  I.  ann.  iii.  axo.  FmUmi, 
Cent.  I.  Obf.  77. 

Sometime*  preceded  by  hemicrania,  or  other  conftitu- 
tional  affection 5  and  occafionally  a  fequel  of  pforiafis. 
In  Poland  it  appears  to  be  endemic;  but  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  that  country.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  error 
by  which  this  practice  is  oppofed,  the  bed  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  dirty  difeafe,  is  to  (have  off  the  hair,  and  wafh 
the  head  regularly  and  repeatedly.  The  fame  means  may 
be  ufed  for  the  cure  of  the  local  ulceration  which  fcratch- 
ing  is  apt  to  induce  in  this  difeafe,  as  thofe  recommended 
for  Porrigo. 

3.  Trichofis  hirfuties  :  growth  of  hairs  in  extraneous 
parts,  or  fuperftuous  growth  in  parts  common.  The 
mofl  frequent  variety  is  that  of  bearded  women. 

4.  Trichofis  diftrix :  hairs  of  the  fcalp  weak,  (lender, 
and  fplitting  at  their  extremities. 

5.  Trichofis  poliofis  :  hair*  prematurely  grey,  or  hoary, 

6.  Trichofis  athrix,  bald  nets  1  decay  and  fall  of  the 
hair.   Three  varieties. 

».  A.  (implex :  hairs  of  the  fcalp  of  a  natural  hue ;  but 
gradually  dying  at  the  bulbs,  or  loofened  by  relaxation  of 
the  integument. 

6.  A.  calvitiesj  hair  gray  or  hoary  j  baldnefs  chiefly 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  confined  to  it.  Mofily 
common  to  advanced  age. 

y.  A.  barbx ;  decay  and  fall  of  the  beard. 

7.  Trichofis  area;  (Porrigo  decalvans,  Brtrman.) 
Patches  of  baldnefs  without  decay  or  change  of  colour 
in  the  furrounding  hair  5  expofed  plots  of  tbe  fcalp  gla- 
brous, white,  and  fhining;  fometimes  fpreading  and  coa- 
lefcing,  rendering  the  baldnefs  extenfive.  The  hair  wjll 
often  be  reproduced  under  the  regular  and  continued  ufe 
of  flimulating  embrocations.  Dr.  Good  gives  two  va- 
rieties, taken  from  Celfus. 

m.  Diffluent;  bald  plots  of  an  indeterminate  figure) 
exilting  in  the  beard  as  well  as  in  the  fcalp:  obftinateof 
cure.   Common  to  all  ages. 

B-  Serpens  ;  baldnefs  commencing  at  the  occiput, and 
winding  in  a  line,  not  exceeding  two  fingers  breadth,  to 
each  car,  fometimes  to  the  forehead  :  often  terminating 
fpontaneoufly.    Chiefly  limited  to  children. 

8.  Trichofis  decolor :  hair  of  the  head  of  a  preternatural 
hue. 

m.  Casrulea  j  of  a  blue  colour.    Ephtm.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec. 
II.  an.  iv.  App.  p.  103.   An.  vi.  obi.  116. 
<<9.  Denigrata ;  changed  from  another  hue  to  a  black. 
PattUini,  Cent.  III.  Obf.  591  the  fequel  of  a  fever.  Uo- 
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rtlUy  Cent.  III.  Obf.  a  j  from  exficcation.— StA**fc.  Ob- 
ferv.  Med.  i.  4 ;  from  terror. — Sehurig.  Sptrmaioi  ;  from 
white  to  black  i  the  colour  of  tbe  beard  changed  alfo. 

y.  Viridis.  Of  a  green  colour.  Ptuliini,  Cent.  I.  Obf. 
93.    Bartholin.  Hilt.  Anat. 

>.  Variegata.  Spotted,  like  the  bair  of  tbe  leopard. 
Paullini,  Cent.  IV.  obf.  67.  Ephtm.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  III. 
ann.  iii.  Obf.  184. 

The  hair  occafionally  grows.and  bas  fometimes  changed 
its  hue,  after  death.    Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  paffim. 

Genus  X.  F.pichrofn,  [i.  e.  a  fpotted  or  coloured  fur- 
face.]  Simple  difcoloration  of  the  lurface.  (Spitofis, 
Young.)   Six  fpecies. 

1.  Epichrofis  leacafmus,  (Vitiligo,  Battman.)  White, 
glabrous,  fhining,  permanent  fpots,  preceded  by  white 
tranfi'ory  elevations  or  tubercles  of  the  fame  fixe  ;  often 
coalefcing,  and  creeping  in  a  ferpentine  direction)  the 
fuperincumbent  hairs  falling  off,  and  never  re-fprouting. 
Common  to  the  furfaces  but  chiefly  found  about  the 
face,  neck,  and  ears. 

There  is  no  confiderable  conftitutional  diforder  com- 
bined with  this  affection  j  but  it  has  proved  exceedingly 
unmanageable  under  the  ufe  of  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal medicine*.  The  mineral  acids  internally,  and  tbe 
application  of  diluted  cauftic  and  fpirituous  fubftance* 
externally,  have  been  chiefly  employed,  but  with  little 
obvious  effect. 

*.  Epichrofis  fpilus,  mole  1  brown  permanent  circular 
patch  j  folitaryj  fometimes  (lightly  elevated,  and  crcfted 
with  a  tuft  of  hair. 

3.  Epichrofis  lenticula,  freckle*  :  cuticle  ftigntatized 
with  yellowifh-brown  dots,  refembling  minute  lentil- 
feeds  ;  gregarious  j  often  tranfitory.  Found  chiefly  on 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  of  perfons  pofTefljng  delicate 
conftitutioni,  and  red  hair.  When  of  a  larger  fize,  the 
Greeks  called  them  phacise  (f»ust).    CW/'.VI.  5. 

4.  Epichrofis  ephelis,  fun-burn  1  cuticle  tawny  by  ex- 
posure to  tbe  fun  }  often  fpotted  with  dark  freckles, con- 
fluent orcorymbofci  di (appearing  in  the  winter. 

5.  Epichrofis  aurigo  :  cuticle  faffron-coloured,  without 
apparent  affection  of  the  liver  or  its  appendages  j  colour 
diffufed  over  the  entire  furface;  tranfienti  chiefly  in 
new-born  infants. 

6.  Epichrofis  poecilia  :  cuticle  marbled  generally,  with 
alternate  plots  or  patches  of  black  and  white.  Blumen- 
bach  gives  examples  from  a  Tartar  tribe,  whofe  fkin  was 
naturally  fpotted  like  the  leopard's.  De  Generu  Humani 
varietalt  nnliva. 

Chiefly  found  among  Negroes,  from  an  irregular  fee  re  - 
tion  or  diftribution  of  the  pigment  which  gives  the  black 
hue  to  their  rete  mucofum.  In  Albinos,  whether  among 
blacks  or  whites,  tbe  fecrerion  appear*  to  be  entirely 
fuppreffed  from  conftitutional  debility  or  other  defect. 
The  fubjefls  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  called  /potted 
or  fme-baUcd  negroes. 

The  different  hues  of  black,  copper-coloured,  olive, 
and  red,  by  which  different  nation*  are  diftinguifhed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  cannot  be  regarded  as  dif- 
eafe*. They  are  as  natural  to  tbem  as  a  fair  complexion 
to  an  European,  and  only  conftitute  diftinct  features  in 
the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race.  They  are, 
however,  regarded  as  difcafes  by  Plcnck,  who  bas  entered 
them  in  hit  clafs  Macula,  under  the  generic  term*  of 
rubedo  cutis,  nigredo  cutis,  and  albor  cutis  ;  by  the  laft 
intending,  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  or  Afia  Minor, 
but  Albinos,  or  thofe  included  under  tbe  genus  Alpho- 
fis  of  the  prefent  fyftem. 

Some  of  thefe  natural,  and  many  morbid,  difcolour- 
ations  have  often  been  found  relieved  by  cofra'erics;  as 
that  of  Homberg,  which  is  a  dilute  folution  ofoxymuriare 
of  mercury,  with  a  mixture  of  ox-gall.  Hartmann's 
cofinetic  was  a  firnple  diflillation  of  arum-root  in  water. 
If  tbe  hands  be  deeply  difcolourcd,  they  may  be  whitened 
by  being  expofed  to  tbe  fumes  of  fulphur.    In  the  Ame- 
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riean  Rates,  a  black  hat  occasionally  been  known  to  have 
the  wholeof  the  colouring  pigment  sbforbed  and  carried  off 
during  a  fever,  and  to  rife  from  bit  bed  transformed  into 
a  white  man.  See  the  fame  fubject  treated  by  M.  Bofe, 
Pr.  de  Mutato  per  Morbure  colore  corporis  husnani,  Lipf. 
1785.  Bochner  relates  the  cafe  of  a  man  who,  on  the 
contrary,  on  recovery  -from  a  (even  fever  bad  bis  face 
tinged  with  a  black  hue;  probably  from  a  morbid  fecre- 
tion  and  depofit  of  a  black  pigment  along  with  the  rete 
mucofum  of  the  face.  Plenck  aliens  that  he  once  law  a 
man  with  a  green  face,  the  right  fide  of  the  body  black, 
and  the  left  yellow,  produced  by  previous  difea/e. 

Class  VII.  TYCHICA,  [i.  e.  accidental ;  from  tvx«i, 
a  fortuitous  event,  a  cafe  that  rarely  happens.] 

Fortuitous  Lesions  or  Deformities. 

The  whole  of  this  Clafs  it  contained  under  the  articles 
Monster  and  Surgery;  fortuitous  lefions  under  the 
latter,  and  deformities  under  the  former.  We  have  only 
therefore,  in  this  place,  in  order  to  render  our  Clatfifica- 
tion  complete,  to  give  Dr.  Good's  enumeration  of  the 
orders,  genera,  and  fpecies. 

Order  I.  Atalotica,  [from  mr0Krrm,  foftnefs.]  Dis- 
orders affecting  the  Soft  Parts.  The  organization  of  tbe 
foft  parts  injured  or  interrupted  by  violence  or  by  over- 
exertion.  This  order  contains  five  genera. 

Genus  I.  Trrju,  [i.e.  a  wound, or  perforation.]  Forci- 
ble folution  of  continuity  in  a  foft  part,  commencing  ex- 
ternally.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Trefis  vulnus,  a  wound.  Of  this  there  are  four  va- 
rieties i  as  the  wound  may  be  either  a  fimple  cut,  or  la- 
cerated, or  deep,  or  contused,  as  a  gunlhot  or  fplintery 
wound. 

1.  Trefis  punctura,  a  puncture.  Three  varieties. 
a.  P.  (implex  $  fimple  difunion  by  a  (harp  piercing  in- 
ftrument. 

C.  P.  incufpidata  j  the  point  of  the  inftrument  broken 
off,  and  remaining  in  the  courfeof  tbe  puncture. 

7.  P.  venenata}  the  pointed  inftrument  loaded  with  an 
acrid  or  poifonout  material  i  as  the  arrows  of  barbarians 
with  the  lama  or  ticunas;  the  fang  of  the  tarantula  and 
ieveral  other  fpiders ;  the  fling  of  the  wafp,  hornet,  or 
fcorpion. 

5.  Trefis  excoriatio  1  the  fubftance  of  a  foft  part  abraded 
at  its  furface.   Two  varieties, 
a.  E.  fimplex  { confined  to  the  fkin  j  chiefly  produced 

by  friction. 

0.  E.  complicitaj  deeper  than  tbe  integument,  witb 
contufion,  or  lofs  of  fubjucent  fubftance. 

4.  Trefis  caufis,  a  burn. 

Genus  II.  Thlafma,  [from  Oam,  to  bruife.]  Forcible 
derangement  in  the  ftrufture  of  a  (oft  part,  without  dif- 
union of  the  external  integument.   Three  fpecies. 

s.  Thlafma  concuffio,  concuffion,  without  extravafa- 
tion  of  blood. 

a.  Thlafma  contufio  1  external  compreffion  5  with  ex- 
travafation  of  blood,  and  difcolouration  of  furface. 
3.  Thlafma  ft  rem  ma,  a  (train,  or  wrench. 

Genus  III.  Rhegma,  [from  ityivfu,  to  break.]  Lacera- 
tion. Four  fpecies. 
s.  Rhegma  ligamentare;  laceration  of  a  ligament, 
a.  Rhegma  mufculare;  of  a  mufcteor  its  tendon. 

3.  Rhegma  vafculare  }  of  a  blood-vefiel. 

4.  Rhegma  vifcerald  of  a  vifcus. 

Genus  IV.  Hernia,  [from  <(>*,  a  branch.]  Rupture. 
Seven  fpecies. 

1.  Hernia  inguinalis,  rupture  from  the  groin.  Four 
varieties.  >.  Inteftinalis ;  0.  Omentalis ;  7.  Dnplicata  j 
and  t.  Congenita. 

a.  Hernia  feraoralis,  femoral  or  crural  rupture.  This 
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admits  of  an  inteftinal,  omental,  or  duplicate,  variety,  as 
in  the  preceding  fpecies. 

3.  Hernia  umbilicaiis,  umbilical  rupture.  Admits  of 
three  varieties,  as  the  protrufion  may  be  of  the  ftomacb, 
liver,  or  fpleen. 

4.  Hernia  ventralis,  ventral  rupture.  Varied  as  in  tbe 
preceding  fpecies,  and  the  varieties  diftinguifhed  by  tl:e 
fame  names. 

5.  Hernia  ifchiatica,  hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

6.  Hernia  vcficalis,  rupture  of  tbe  urinary  bladder.  Two 
varieties. 

«•  Simplex  1  the  naked  bladder  alone  protruding. 

0.  Complicate;  accompanied  witb  a  portion  of  intef- 
tine  or  omentum. 

7.  Hernia  diaphragmatic*,  protrufion  of  a  portion  of 
Inteftine  into  tbe  cheft  through  an  aperture  in  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Genus  V.  Enthejh,  [from  i»6ig/ti,  to  put  in.]  Irritation 
Or  obftruclion  of  a  natural  paffage  by  the  introduction  of 
an  improper  material.   Five  fpecies. 

1.  Enthefis  cefopbagea  1  improper  material  obtruded 
into  the  cefophagus. 

The  more  common  fubftances  are  hairs,  fmall  feathers, 
nfh-hones,  fruit-ftones,  and  various  pieces  of  money. 
Thefe  have  often  remained  fixed  for  a  very  long  time  \ 
and  have  occafionally  been  found  to  migrate  tq  very 
remote  parts.  A  needle  bas  continued  in  the  otfophagut 
for  nine  years  before  it  was  loofened  and  difchargeil  ; 
Kekring,  Specil.  Anat.  obf.  41.  A  rim-bone,  after  long 
obstruction,  worked  its  way  through  the  fubftance  of  the 
cefophagus,  and  was  at  length  thrown  out  at  the  cutis  i 
Aradtrt,  PraSiea,  cap.  57.  The  point  of  a  fword,  for 
thirty  years  buried  in  the  eye,  was  at  laft  ejected  by  the 

Calate)  Hoech/Utter,  Dec.  VI.  caf.  9.  The  cefophagus 
as  fometimes  been  large  enough  to  allow  a  half-crown 
to  pafs  without  injury,  which  bas  been  evacuated  by  tbe 
rectum.  A  half-crown  piece  of  this  kind  is  in  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's mufeum.  See  alfo  Baillie's  Morb.  Anat.  for  feveral 
other  curious  examples. 

x.  Enthefis  ventricular!*;  improper  material  fwailowed 
into  the  ftomach.   Two  varieties. 

a.  Mechanical  hard  and  indigestible  fubftance*  ;  as 
a  knife,  a  nail,  pieces  of  money,  a  multitude  of  fruit- 
ftones. 

0.  Venenata}  poifonous  fubftances,  vegetable,  mineral, 
or  chemical.   See  Poison.  _ 

3.  Enthefis  inteftinalis  ;  improper  material  lodged  in 
the  inteftinal  canal.  Occafionally  difebarged  by  an  ab- 
fcefi  at  a  diftance  (  fometimes,  when  pointed  and  (lender, 
as  pins  or  needles,  migrating  to  a  remote  organ.  See 
Phil.  Trenf.  1768-9.  Lond.  Med.  Journ.ir.  77.  vi.36, 401. 
and  xlviii.  389. 

4.  Enthefis  trachealist  improper  material  lapfed  or  in- 
haled into  the  trachea.   Two  varieties. 

m.  Mecbanica  ;  impediug  the  paffage. 

0.  Mephitica;  noxious  to  the  refpiration. 

5.  Enthefis  uretbralis  1  foreign  fubftance  broken  in  the 
urethra,  or  dropped  from  it  into  the  bladder.  Chiefly 
fragments  of  bougies,  improperly  manufactured,  »r  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  by  the  patient  after  being  worn  out. 

Order  II.  Stereotica,  [from  <rrifio<,  hard,  firm.] 
Diforders  affecting;  the  Hard  Parts.  The  continuity  or 
connexion  of  the  nard  parts  impaired  or  interrupted  by 
violence  or  over-exertion.  This  order  bas  four  ge- 
nera. 

Genus  I.  Catagma,  [i.  e.  a  fracture.]  Forcible  divifion 
of  a  bone  into  two  or  more  parts.  (CUfis,  Parr.)  Two 
fpecies. 

1.  Catagma  fractura,  a  broken  bone.  The  varieties 
are  four,  as  the  fracture  may  be  fimple,  fplintery,  com- 
pound, or  complicated  with  other  injury. 

1.  Catagma  mTurai  bone  cracked  {  the  divided  edges 
ftillin  contact.  Chiefly  affecting  the  cranium,  though 

the 
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the  long  hones  are  oecaflonally  fubjecl  to  h,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  ribs.    Three  varieties. 

a.  F.  fubj3cens ;  fiflurc  immediately  below  the  exter- 
nal injury. 

C.  F.  contra-jacens,  counter-fiffure ;  fiflure  and  fere- 
reft  fymptoms  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  flcull  to  the  ex- 
ternal injury. 

y,  F.  complicate;  combined  with  a  counter-it  roke 
producing  concnflion  or  extravafation.  See  a  fingular 
cafe  of  Le  Dran't,  in  which  the  outer  table  of  the  head 
was  fifTured  ;  the  inner  bad  a  fraall  bony  fcale  thrown  off 
from  it  ;  and  concuffion  with  extravafation  took  place  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fkult.   Oif.  xvii. 

Genus  II.  Campfit,  [from  ««furr«,  to  bend.]  A  bone 
or  cartilage  forcibly  bent  from  it*  proper  ftjape  without 
breaking. 

Campus  depreflio,  a  fingle  fpeciei.  The  bone  or  carti- 
lage flattened  or  bent  inwards.  Found  chiefly  in  young 
fubjecls  i  and  principally  on  the  cranium  and  enfiform 
cartilage  of  the  cheft  ;  the  bone  often  recovering  its  pro- 
per figure  with  the  gradual  growth  of  the  frame. 

Genus  III.  Rrnrlhrema,  [from  iJafSpwo,  to  put  out  of 
joint.]  Diflocation;  extrufion  of  a  bone  from  its  feat  of 
orticulation.   Three  fpecies. 

i.  Exarthrema  luxatio,  a  luxation:  the  bone,  eafily 
and  extenfibly  moveable,  forced  completely  from  its  arti- 
culating cavity. 

a.  Exarthrema  fubluxatio,  fubluxation  i  the  bone 
forced  partially  from  its  cavity,  and  retting  on  the  edge 
of  the  focket. 

j.  Exarthreraa  loxarthrus,  twilled,  or  oblique  joint : 
the  bone,  (lightly  and  narrowly  moveable,  forcibly  loofcn- 
ed  in  its  articulation,  and  diftorted  in  its  relative  pofi- 
tion.  Chiefly  occurring  in  the  bones  of  the  cheft,  with 
fubfequent  gihhofity,  especially  in  young  perfons  ;  and 
in  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarfus,  producing  crooked 
wrifts  and  fplay-fect. 

Genus  IV.  Di«Jloft*,  [from  hmtfan*,  to  feparate.]  Sepa- 
ration of  bones.    Three  fpecies. 

t.  Diaftafis  epiphyfica  t  feparation  of  a  bone  from  its 
epiphyfis.  Confined  to  the  ftages  of  infancy  and  feeble 
adolefccnce ;  for  the  epiphyfes  of  bones  in  a  healthy  con- 
ftitution  become  gradually  apopbyfes,  or  conftituent 
parts  of  the  bones  themfelves.  Often  miftaken  by  the 
unfkilful  for  a  luxation ;  and  aggravated  by  vain  and 
painful  attempts  to  effect  a  reduction. 

x.  Diaftafis  cartilaginea  :  feparation  of  bones  connected 
by  an  intervening  cartilage.  Exemplified  moft  common- 
ly in  tbe  reparation  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis  in  cafes  of 
preternatural  labour;  though  other  inftances  are  not  un- 
frequent. 

3.  Diaftafis  futoria :  feparation  of  connecting  futures. 
A  feparation  of  tbe  futures  of  tbe  flcull  is  ufually  fatal. 
Mr.  B.  Bell  mentions  one  inftance  of  an  injury  of  this 
kind  that  terminated  favourably.  Surg.  vol.  vi. 

Order  III.  Morphica,  [from  u*&n,  form.]  Monftro- 
fities  of  Birth.   Six  genera. 

Genus  I.  Metrocelis,  [from  pmif,  mother,  and 
a  fpot.]  Mother's  marks.    Congenital  difcolou  ration  son 
the  furface.  (Naevus,  Souv.  &c.)   Five  fpecies. 

1.  Metrocelis  fpilofa  1  fimple,  fuperficial,  circumfcribed 
ftain  ;  for  the  moft  part  yellow,  brown,  or  red.  Three 
varieties. 

a.  Circularis;  with  a  circular  or  orbicular  outline. 
8.  Foliacea ;  leaf-lhaped. 

y.  Arachnoides }  with  (lender  claw-fhaped  or  fpider- 
Icggedl  ramifications. 

*.  Metrocelis  frucliformts  ;  dark-coloured,  in  the  form 
of  Iruit.  The  fruits  chiefly  reprelented  are  the  cherry, 
currant,  and  grape,  with  a  fmooth  furface  ;  and  the  mul- 
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berry,  rafpberry,  and  ftrawberry,  with  *  papulous  furface. 
Two  varieties. 

a.  Pediculata;  poflefling  a  footftalk. 

$.  Senilis ;  fixed  to  the  furface  by  a  broad  bafe. 

3.  Metrocelis  turgefcens  :  large,  loofe,  fanguine,  irre- 
gular-fhaped  tumonr ;  fenfibly  cotnpofed  of  a  congeries 
of  bloated  and  diftorted  veiTela.  (Naevus  cavenvofus, 
Pltnck. 

4.  Metrocelis  diffufa:  difcoloration  fpreading  indeter- 
minately over  a  limb,  or  a  large  part  of  the  body.  Ried- 
lin  defcribes  a  ca/e  of  universal  difcoloration  from  a 
fright  of  the  mother,  making  an  approach  to  Epichrofis 
pcecilia. 

5.  Metrocelis  cana  :  bair  of  the  fcalp  hoary  at  birth. 

Genus  II.  Olophonia,  [from  cXXupi,  I  lofe,  and  ftmt, 
voice  ]  Congenital  mifconftruclion  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Four  fpecies. 

1.  Olophonia  narium  s  mifconftruclion  of  the  noftrils. 
Two  varieties. 

a.  Obftruens ;  impeding  the  utterance,  from  imperfo- 
ration  or  other  caufe. 

/?.  Defecliva  ;  the  organization  incomplete. 

a.  Olophonia  linguae  :  mifconftruclion  of  the  tongue  or 
its  appendages.  Three  varieties. 

Ladhefiva ;  adhefion  of  the  tongue  to  the  furround- 
ing  parts. 

C.  L.  frxnata  j  tongue  tied  beneath  by  con  trail  ion  of 
the  frssnum,  or  its  extending  too  near  tbe  tip. 

y.  L.  deglutatoria ,  frsenum  loofe  orabfent,  and  the  tip 
of  tbe  tongue  doubling  back  upon  the  fauces. 

3.  Olophonia  palati :  mifconftruclion  of  the  palate. 

4.  Olophonia  labii  1  mifconftruclion  of  the  lips.  Three 
varieties. 

«.  L.  lobata,  hare-lip;  lobed  or  divided  in  the  middle; 
ed^es  feparated  and  convex. 

C.  L.  bilobata;  lip  btlobed,  or  doubly  divided. 

y.  L.  prolapfa ;  one  or  both  lips  ftnkingly  broad  and 
projecting. 

Genus  III.  Paraflhrfis,  [i.  e.  imperfect  fenfe.]  Conge- 
nital mifconltrueti'on  of  the  external  organs  of  fenfe. 
Here  we  have  only  three  fpecies  noted. 

t.  Parsefthefis  auditus :  misformed  organ  of  bearing. 
Three  varieties. 

A.  flacca,  flap- ear :  lobe  of  the  ear  broad,  loofe,  and 
pendent.  Said  to  be  a  common  deformity  among  the  na- 
tives of  Siam.  The  fource  of  the  furname  of  Flacats  in 
ancient  Rome.— A  beetle-headed  jlap-tard  knave.  Shake. 

JpMTt. 

C.  A.  obftruens,  imperforate  ear. 

y.  A.  defecliva,  congenital  deafnefs. 

».  Panefthefis  olfaclus:  misformed  organ  of  fmell. 
Two  varieties. 

a.  O.  obftruens ;  impeding  the  entrance  of  fcents  from 
imperforation  or  other  caufe. 

C.  O.  defecliva;  the  organization  incomplete. 

3.  Paraefthefis  vifus  i  misformed  organ  of  fight.  Two 
varieties. 

a.  V.unoculata  ;  poflefling  only  one  eye. 
C.  V.  pupillaris;  pupil  incomplete  in  its  power  of  vi- 
Con. 

Genus  IV.  PerManclinia,  [from  wnf,;,  defective,  and 
rx\xyx>ot,  vifcus.j  Congenital  mifconftruclion  of  the 
vifcera.    Six  fpecies. 

1.  Perofplanchnia  cranii  1  mifconftruclion  of  the  head. 
Three  varieties. 

*.  C.  capitofa,  jok-bead:  head  enormoufly  bulky ;  con- 
tents folid. 

C.  C.  hydro  pica ;  head  enormoufiy  bulky,  from  drop- 
fical  affection  ;  hydrocephalus. 

y.  C.  cerebralis ;  brain  incomplete  in  quantity  or  orga- 
nization.  Same  have  been  born  without  a  cranium,  and 
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a  flelhjr  mart  inftead  of  brain.  fallifntri,  330.  Soemner. 
ing. — Without  brain  or  medulla  oblongata  1  Dufour. 
Joum.  de  Med.  xxxv. — Acephalous  1  lived  eleven  hours. 
Aa.  Afed.  Bcrol.  Dec.  I.  viiu-Lived  five  days;  another 
care  fix  days.  Plouquct. 

%.  Perofplanchnia  cordis  1  the  heart  mifconftrufted  or 
mifplaced.   Four  varieties. 

».  C.  perforata  {  the  two  ventricles  communicating. 

C.  C.  tranflativaj  heart  tranfpofed  to  the  right  fide. 

y.  C.  expert  j  heart  totally  wanting.— See  Hewfon  on 
the  Lymph.  Sylt.  Part.  II.  p.  15.  There  were  other  de- 
feds  befides  the  total  abfence  of  the  heart.  "  The  circu- 
lation had  been  carried  on  merely  by  an  artery  and  a 
vein,  whofe  coats  therefore  probably  were  mufcular." 

t.  C.  multiplicata;  heart  duplicate,  or  more  than  do- 
plicate.— Doublet  fee  d'Abouville,  Amer.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  i.— In  a  partridge;  Todt,  Annalen  v.— In  a  dog; 
PauUini,  p.  43". — In  a  hen  ;  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Cent.  VIII. 
Obf.  8 — Triple :  found  feveral  times  in  geefc.  Epk.  Nat. 
Cur.  partial. 

j.  Perofplanchnia  alvei :  the  inteftinal  canal  or  its  in- 
volucres mifconftrufted  or  perverted.   Three  varieties. 

a.  A.  perforans;  the  inteftines  perforating  the  invo- 
lucres. See  Calder  Ed.  Med.  Eft".  I.  art  xiv.  Inteftines 
appeared  externally,  having  fallen  through  a  perforation 
above  the  navel  1  child  in  health  when  born,  but  died 
four  days  afterwards. 

U.  A.  defeftiva;  fotne  of  the  parts  wanting.  See  Din- 
more,  Lond.  Med.  Joum.  XI.  339.  Parietes  deficient. 
AB.  &pc.  Med.  Hofn. 

y.  A.  obftruens;  obftruftion  in  the  al  vine  paflage,  from 
im  perforation  or  other  caufc. 

4.  Perofplanchnia  heparin  mifconftraftion  of  the 
liver. 

5.  Perofplanchnia  vencse :  mifconftruftion  of  the  blad- 
der or  urinary  channel.  —  Bladder  deficient.  Dw«c«n, 
Edin.  Med.  Joum.  iv.  403.  Urethra  imperfect  and  im- 
perforate <  urine  difcharged  from  a  papilla  near  the  na- 
vel t  child  otherwise  in  health  1  age  not  mentioned. 
Motcoth.  Edin.  Med.  EfT.  vol.  iii.  art.  xiv. 

6.  Perofplanchnia  geniturse:  mifconftruaion  of  the 
genital  organs,  or  their  appendages.   Three  varieties. 

«.  G.  (uperflua }  organisation  fuperfluous  or  snom.i- 
loufly  multiplied.  Double  uterus  and  vagina.  Phil, 
Iron/.  1774,  p.  47s. — Double  penis.  Srhenck.  Plouqaet.—- 
Penis  of  enormous  fixe.  Memoirtt  concernant  les  Arts. 
167*.  p.  »7.    Wolff,  Left.  Memorab.  I.  434. 

C.  G.  defeftiva;  organization  incomplete.  One  or 
both  tefliclet  defective  i  generally  from  emafculation. 
Prepuce  or  clitoris  imperfect  or  wanting.  Veficula;  femi- 
nales  confufedly  united,  and  wanting  their  excretoir 
dufts.  The  neceftary  refult  of  this  defect  in  an  adult 
muft  be  dyfpermia,  and  confequently  agnefia.  See  BuilUt, 
Morb.  Anat.  Pafc.  viii.  PI.  I.  fig.  a. 

y.  G.  obftruens  ;  obftruftion  in  the  male  or  female 
pillage  from  imperforation  or  other  caufe. 

Genus  V.  Peromeli*,  [from  defective,  and  fttXot, 

a  member.]  Congenial  ■mlconiiruftion  or  mutilation  of 
the  limbs.   Four  fpecies. 

1.  Peromelia  decurtata  :  limbs  curtailed  of  their  pro- 
per length  ;  as  the  arms  or  legs  preternaturally  abridged. 

s.  Peromelia  truncal*  :  limbs  or  pant  of  a  limb  totally 
wanting.    Six  varieties. 

a.  Capitis ;  head  totally  wanting. 

C.  Brachii  5  y.  Cruris)  deftitute  of  one  or  both  arma 
or  legs. 

t.  Manus  ;  1.  Pedis;  deftitute  of  one  or  both  hands  or 
feet. 

n.  Complicata ;  deftitute  of  various  limbs.  Mifs 
Bevan,  thus  preternaturally  mutilated,  exhibited  herfelf 
a  few  years  ago  in  this  metropolis  1  a  mere  head  and 
trunk,  with  the  rudiments  only  of  fliouldert  and  lower 
limbs.  She  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  agreeable 
face,  form  of  body,  and  manners  5  well  educated  j  worked 
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with  her  needle  by  means  of  the  tongue;  and  painted 
miniature  portraits  with  great  delicacy  and  clofe  refem- 
blance,  by  holding  her  pencil  between  the  right  cheek 
and  moulder;  by  the  fame  contrivance  (be  wrote  a  neat 
running  hand. 

3.  Peromelia  contorts  ■  limbs  incur vated  or  confufed 
in  their  organization.    Five  varieties. 

m.  Colli ;  wry-necked. 

C.  Gibbofa ;  hump-backed  or  hump. mouldered. 

J.  Valga ;  bow-legged  or  bandy-legged. 
,  Plauta ;  fp lay- looted  or  fplay-handed  j  having  the 
foot  or  hand  turned  inwards.   Hence  the  name  of  Plan- 
rsu,  the  Roman  dramatic  poet, 
t.  Loriformis  >  club-footed  or  club-handed. 

4.  Peromelia  fuperflua  1  limbs  or  parts  of  a  limb  fuper- 
fljoui.   Two  varieties. 

a.  Digitorum;  fupernumerary  fingers  or  toes.  Thitpe- 
euliarity  is  often  propagated  to  fucceedinij  generations. 
See  the  account  of  the  fix- fingered  family  mentioned 
by  Maupettnis  ;  and  Mr,  Carlifle's  account  of  the  family 
of  the  Colburns  of  America,  one  of  whom  wat  lately 
exhibited  in  this  metropolis  as  a  boy  of  extraordinary 
powers  in  arithmetical  calculations.  Phil.  Tranf.  1S14, 
p.  94.  and  our  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  314.  Some  of 
the  families  of  the  ancient  Philiftines  appear  to  have  pof- 
feflcd  the  fame  peculiarity  ;  (a  Sam.  xxi.  so.)  As  alfo  feve- 
ral among  the  Romans;  for  which  lee  Pliny,  lib.  xi.cap.  43. 

C.  Crurum ;  lower  extremities  fuperfluous. 

Genus  Vf.  Polyperia.  (from  roXvs,  many,  and  *-«;««, 
defective.]  Congenital  mifconftruaion  of  various  parts 
or  organs.  Three  fpecies. 

1.  Polymeria  promifcua  t  the  parts  or  organs  of  one  ca- 
vity confufed  with  thofe  of  another.   Two  varieties. 

«.  Tranflativai  tranfpolition  of  organs  from  their  pro- 
per feat ;  as  the  abdominal  vifcera  in  the  thorax.  Afocau- 
wy,  Med.  Obf.  i.  *$.— Total  tranfpofition  of  the  abdomi- 
nal end  thoracic  vifcera ;  Phil.  Tranf.  1(174. 

C.  Vafcularis;  inverted  diftribution  of  the  arteries. 
Baillie,  PI.  si. 

a.  Polyperia  fuperflua  t  fuperfluous  organization  gene- 
ral, or  extending  to  various  organs.    Four  varieties. 

•.  Biceps ;  head  double. 

C.  Bicorpor  ;  body  double. 

y.  Convolvens;  one  individual  enclofed  within  ano- 
ther. G.  IT.  Young,  Medieo-chir.  Tranf.  i.  134. 

A  fimilar  monftrofity  in  the  vegetable  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  TranfaAions  of  the  Stockholm  Academy, 
vol.  i.  p.  414,  under  the  title  of  Pomcrunti  medet  inntflutit 
Jofter,  It  confifts  of  one  orange  growing  within  another. 
The  fruit  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Count  Teffin. 

i.  Hermaphroditus ;  genital  organs  of  both  fexes  in 
one  individual.  See  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  6*3.  and 
Plate  VI. 

3.  Polyperia  defeftiva  1  defeAive  organization  general, 
or  extending  to  various  organs.   Two  varieties. 

«.  Nanus,  dwarf ;  the  organisation  of  the  whole  form 
diftinftly  developed,  but  inordinately  diminutive. 

C.  Mola,  mole;  general  organization  imperfectly  and 
indiltinftly  developed.  A  twin-mole  without  a  heart,  is 
mentioned  by  Le  Cat  in  Phil.  Tranf.  167.  1. 

To  the  general  principles  of  therapeutics  laid  down  at 
pages  06  ie  feq.  and  to  the  praAica)  details  of  the  fame  fci- 
ence  (o  largely  dwelt  upon  under  every  fpecies  of  our 
numerous  catalogue  of  difenfes,  we  have  nothing  further 
to  add.  Difmifling,  therefore,  the  fubjeft  of  the  aAion 
of  material  agents  on  the  human  frame,  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  thefe  agents  are  to  be 
prepared,  combined,  and  modified,  to  enfure  their  moll 
efficient  operation.  This  embraces  that  branch  of  the 
healing  art  called  Pharmacy  or  more  properly  Pkurmnco- 
poloey.  Materia  Med ka  is  the  term  which  is  now  ufed 
in  the  Phartnacopceia  to  designate  the  raw  materials.  In 
a  more  extended  feries,  it  might  be  made  to  comprehend  art 
5  B  the 
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the  fubft.incf  s,  however  prepared,  ready  for  the  ufe  of  the 
phyfician.  The  Materia  Medica  con  fill  9  of  three  kinds  of 
Jubilances ;  thofe  derived  from  animali,  thofe  derived 
from  vegetables,  and  thofe  taken  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom. Thefe  divifions,  as  far  as  regards  the  ftiHftance* 
themfelves,  when  fubjeeted  to  the  operation  of  chemif.ry, 
run  into  each  other.  From  the  animal  kingdom,  how- 
ever, very  few  medicines  are  derived  :  the  moll  import- 
ant that  occurs  to  us  is  the  Lytta,  or  blide ring-fly.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  furnilhcs  a  vaft  number;  and  from 
every  part  of  plants,  trees,  and  flirubs,  peculiar  fubllances 
are  occafionally  derivable.  Our  pharmacopoeias  abound 
wish  many  vegetable  fubllances  which  are  never  ufed  by 
practitioners  in  general.  This  fuperabundance  of  materi- 
als was  owing,  in  tbe  firfl  inftancc,  to  an  abfurd  notion, 
that  every  individual  plant  in  exidence  was  endowed  with 
curative  powers  over  fome  particular  malady;  and,  in 
the  fecond,  to  that  want  of  difcrimination  which  leads 
men  to  miftake  partial  coincidence  for  invariable  or  ge- 
r.eral  law.  The  chief  thing  which  the  pharmaceutic 
has  to  attend  to  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  is  their 
prefervation.  The  manner  of  drying,  therefore,  whether 
jm  regard  to  its  fuddennefi  or  tardinefs,  the  time  of  ga- 
thering, tbe  mixing  with  other,  herbs,  iec.  are  all  points 
to  be  intimately  attended  to:  for  fome  plants,  as  tbe 
colchicum  and  fquill  efpecially,  lofe  their  effects  entirely 
if  not  pulled  at  a  particular  leafon,  or  if  dried  in  au  im- 
proper manner. 

For  the  convenience  of  exhibition,  the  virtues  of  plants 
are  extracted  (for immediate  ufe)  by  in/ujhn  ;  i.e.  the 
power  of  cold  or  boiling  water  on  a  plant  for  a  certain 
length  of  time;  and  by  dttoftion,  or  the  actual  boiling 
of  the  fubftance.    More  permanently,  the  virtues  of 

{dints  are  preferved  in  tinflurtt,  i.  e.  fluids  containing  a 
arge  proportion  of  fpirits  of  wine ;  and  by  txiruHt,  pro- 
cured by  means  of  folution  and  evaporation.  By  the 
ljft  procefs  the  rfftntiat  oil  is  feparatcd  from  the  more 
unliable  conllituents  of  the  plant.  The  common  oil* 
are  feparated  by  expreflion.  The  fubllances  derived  from 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  prepared  by  the  common  opera- 
tions of  chemiltry,  as  precipitation,  crydallization,  Sic. 
Hence  the  neccffity  that  tbe  pharmacopoiift  (hould  be  well 
verfed  in  the  drtniU  of  practical  chemiltry.  The  magni- 
ficent progrefsof  this  art  has  purged  our  Pharmacopoeia  of 
many  of  itsufelcfsor  incongruous  fubllances,  and  like- 
wife  corrected  that  evil  habit  of  prefcribing  which 
taufed  tbe  praflirioner  to  combine  fairs,  which  decom- 
pofcd  each  other.  At  the  fame  time  chemiltry  caufcd  vege- 
table  fubflances  to  go  very  much  out  of  ufe,  at  lealt 
among  thofe  at  all  influenced  by  thefalhionof  the  day. 
For,  prefumiog  on  their  accurate  knowledge  of  our  fci- 
ence  to  interfere  with  the  practitioner  of  the  is  ore  diffi- 
cult one  of  medicine,  fome  chemifts  endeavoured  to  ridi- 
cule thefe  auguft  bodies  who  had  compiled  the  modern 
.Pharmacopoeia,  becaufe  they  had  not  paid  fufficient  atten- 
tion to  chemical  laws.  In  this  impertinent  attempt,  they 
were  entirely  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  all  (dentine  practi- 
tioners knew  how  much  depended  on  thofe  minute  ope- 
l-ations  of  mineral  or  vegetable  fubllances  which  elude 
the  prefent  knowledge  of  the  chemilt ;  and  they  fiiw  the 
folly  of  trufting  to  theory,  and  difcarding  a  medicine 
which  experience  mowed  could  cure  a  difeafe,  merely  be- 
caufe it  was  unlcientifically  compounded. 

But,  from  whatever  fource  medicines  are  derived,  much 
of  theireffect  depends  on  their  judicious  combination.  In 
t he  firll  place,  the  practitioner  muft  be  careful  not  to  com- 
bine any  minerals  in  a  prefcription  which  are  capable  of  de- 
compoling  each  other  ;  for,  though  we  have  defended  the 
occalionol  inattention  to  this  rule  in  learned  bodies  and  on 
general  experience  of  its  utility,  it  neverthelefs  ought  to  be 
ngoroufly  attended  to  in  forming  a  prefcription.  The  pe- 
culiar affinities  of  tbe  various  lalts  are  eafily  learnt  and 
remembered.  Of  the  effect  of  minerals  on  vegetables  we 
-do  not  know  much.  We  may  remark  that,  generally 
ipeaking,  alkalies  extract  more  efficiently  the  properties 
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of  vegetables ;  oil  fome  occafions,  acids  fcem  to  have 
fimilar  cffefl ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  In  the  cafe  of  opiunv 
and  fome  other  narcotics,  the  mineral  acids  feem  to  re- 
strain the  deleterious  effect  of  tbe  drug.  The  analyfis  of 
vegetables,  as  purfued  by  the  French  cbemids,  promifes  to 
furriifh  us  at  fome  future  period  with  more  certain  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  operation  of  minerals  over  vegeta- 
bles ;  but  at  prefent  we  do  not  know  enough  to  form  any 
important  general  information  on  this  head.  In  the  com- 
bination of  various  vegetable  products  in  tbe  lame  pre- 
scription, we  liavt  only  to  look  to  the  medical  operation  of 
thefe  fubdancc*,  becaufe  they  have  rarely  any  chemical 
effect  on  each  other.  Generally  Ipeaking,  it  is  wrong  to 
combine  in  the  fame  formula  medicines  which  do  not 
operate  on  tbe  fame  organs  s  thus  we  (hould  not  combine 
diuretics  ami  purges,  nor  emmenagoguci  and  fudorifics. 
On  the  other  hand,  medicine*  which  do  aft  on  the  fame 
ftmcture  may  be  combined  with  the  utrnoft  advantage  1 
Thus  a  final!  dofe  of  epfom  (alts,  of  fenna,  and  buck- 
thorn-juice, in  combination,  operates  much  more  a£ive- 
Iv  and  certainly  then  a  large  dofe  of  any  one  of  thefe 
drugs.  Again;  two  or  three  diuretics  mixed  together 
will  often  operate  when  they  have  feparately  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  But  this  combination  of  drugs,  fo  ufe- 
ful  (•  the  practitioner,  does  not  fucceed  effectually  if 
pulhed  beyond  tbe  extent  of  three  or  four  articles ;  and 
it  Ibould  alfo  be  recollected,  that,  if  a  Ample  drug  does 
perform  its  office,  it  is  wrong -to  mix  it  with  others,  be- 
caufe we  thereby  fail  to  improve  that  part  of  medicine  we 
know  fo  little  of  |  viz.  the  particular  effect  of  particular 
drugs. 

Bcfides  combining  medicines  for  the  fake  of  increafing 
their  force,  we  fbmetimcs  combine  them  to  rcArain 
any  eontingcnl  operation  of  a  drug,  which  operation  is 
not  effential  to  the  cure,  and  is  injurious  to  the  fyftein  1 
as  when  we  combine  fulphuric  acid  with  opium,  a  com- 
bination which  does  not  hinder  the  narcotic  effect  of  the 
opium,  but  prevent*  its  Simulating  effect,  which  may  do 
hurt;  or  when  we  give  opium  with  calomel,  and  thus  en- 
Aire  falivation  while  we  reftrain  diarrtuxa.  A  medicine 
added  to  another  in  the  above  manner,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  unpleafant  effect,  is  called  a  corrt&ivt.  A 
medicine  which  increafes  the  operation  of  anotlieri*  called 
an  adjunct. 

A  lefs  important  point  of  conftderatioo  in  prescribing 
is  to  render  a  medicine  more  pleafant  to  the  palate  of  tbe 
patient,  by  fyrups,  by  acids,  5cc.  but,  in  doing  this,  we 
mud  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  tbe  operation  of  the 
active  ingredients,  and  thus  facrifice  an  important  to  a 
trifling  matter.  At  the  fame  time,  fo  numerous  are  tbe 
formula  in  common  ufe,  that  we  fhall  feldom  find  it  nccef- 
fary  tofrefcribe  medicines  which  cannot  abfolutely  be 
taken;  and  at  all  events  we  mud  avoid  prefcribing  medicine* 
which  cannot  be  mechanically  united,  as  acids  with  olea- 
ginous fubllances  1  and  fo  on. 

Prescriptions  are  generally  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  proper,  becaufe  it 
is  more  or  lefs  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  becaufe, 
being  lefs  familiar  with  it  than  with  our  own,  we  both 
read  and  write  it  with  peculiar  care.  The  quantities  of 
medicine  are  not  written  in  Latin,  however,  but  are  ex- 
prefled  by  figns.  Some  have  (Vrongly  urged  the  propriety 
of  writing  the  quantities  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
drugs  at  full  length;  but  we  cannot  fee  that  this  would 
be  attended  with  fewer  miflakes  than  the  prefent  mode; 
ftnee  the  tedium  of  writing  a  long  word  might  induce 
carelellnefs,  and  the  figns  in  ufe  are  fufficiently  clear,  and 
may  be  rapidly  written  in  the  mod  correct  manner.  We 
mull  except,  however,  the  too  clofe  refemblance  of  tbe 
drachm  -and  ounce  figns,  which  cannot  be  defended.  The 
firll  fign  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  R,  which  is  commonly 
fuppoled  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Rfcipe,  Take,  (which 
word  it  it  no*  underltood  to  mean  in  ail  prescriptions  ;) 
but  by  others  is  dated  to  have  defcended  to  us  from  thofe 
of  the  ancients  who  believed  much  in  fidereal  influence, 

and 
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and  who  ufed  it  asa-fign  or  Tome  planet,  probably  Jupi- 
ter. The  next  mark  is  for  the  ounce,  5  ;  for  the  drachm, 
.";  for  the  fcrople,  Dj  but,  having  no  mark  for  grains, 
weufegr.  To  thefe  we  append  the  number  of  ounce*, 
drachms,  ice.  required,  (ftill  adhering  to  old  forms,)  not 
in  figures,  but  in.  Roman  numerals;  as  Ji,  one  ounce  t 
3ij,  two  drachms  ;  3iij,  three  fcruples,  &c.  We  have 
alfo  this  mark,  ft,  or  ft,  for  half ;  and,  more  recently, 
T\  for  minim,  or  drop,  ft  is  the  mark  for  pound,  though 
feldom  ufed  ;  O  for  a  pint ;  and  a,  or  ana,  forequal  quan- 
tities of  two  or  more  article*  previoudy  mentioned. 

Into  the  mode  of  preparing  drugs  we  (hall  not  enter, 
as  being  generally,  known  to  the  medical  profeflion 
through  the  medium  of  the  hrft  elementary  works,  and 
as  being  of  no  ufe  to  the  general  reader.  The  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  i too  contains  all  that. is  ncccffary  to 
be  known  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  drug* 
therein  mentioned )  and  the  mode  of  preparing  thofe  of 
more  recent  introduction  may  be  found  in  Tbompibni 
Coafptflta,  or  in  Gray's  Supplement.  To  thofe  who  wife 
to  ftudy  the  faience  of  pharmacy  in  a  more  fcicntific 
manner,  we  ftrongly  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Paris, 
entitled  "  Pharmacologia." 

Alphabetical  Xist  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
With  the  ufual  Dofet. 

The  dofes  given. by  different  practitioners  vary  fo  much, 
that  any  general  table  of  them  mutt  neceffarily  be  imper- 
fect, and  can  only  be  expected  to  guard  the  young  prac- 
titioner from  error.  The  quantities  are  meant  for  adults  j 
and  either  of  the  two  quantities  here  fet  down,  or  any 
intermediate  one,  may  be  ufed  as  a  dofe,  except  when  the 
word  to  is  infertcd  between  them,  which  mean*,  «  that 
the  quantity  Ihould .  be  gradually  railed  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,"  and  fometimes  it  may  be  carried  much  be- 
yond it.  -Some  articles,  as  Car  as  their  effects  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  given  at  once  in  much  larger  quantities, 
and  their  dofe  is  rather  therefore  eftimated  by  conveni- 
ence, on  account  of  bullet  fuch,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  neceffary  to.  diftinguilh  particularly.  The  fame 
article  is  often  tiled  in  different  quantities,  to  produce 
different  effects  i  £uch  fecond  effects,  when  they  are 
emetic  or  catkartie,  are  in  marked  inftanccs  accord- 
ngly  given  under,  the  former,  with  E  or  C  prefixed, 
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Deco&um  Senega: 
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^  i  C  3  T"  1 1 J  «C  • 

Catechu 

•  Cinchona: 
Cufpariae 

•  Digitalis  . 

— —  Gentiana  compofitum 

—  Lini 
■  Quaflia; 
'  Rhei 

■  '  ■■  Rofas 
— ^— Sennas 

■  Simaroubcc 
Ipecacuanhx  Radix 

 E 

Juniperi  Baccx 
Kino 


3'J 
O.  fs 


gr.  f»  to  gr.  nj 
Rr.  v     gr.  x 
&')  5i 
gr.  x  3fs 
gr.  j  to  gr.  v 


?r.xf 


gr.  j  to  gr.  v 


gr- 
gr- 

p- 

gr- 
gr- 


rr 


3  fa 
3  fa 
3fi 

3fs 

If.'" 

if: 

3j 


gr.  x 
gr.  v 

gr.  v  to  3] 
gr.  x  Dj 
gr.  Is  to  gr.  v 
gr.  ij  to  Jj 
gr.  x  3fs 
gr.  x  3j 
gr.  x  3j 
gr. ;  to  gr.  v 
gr.  ijtogr.  x 
gr.  iij    gr.  xt 


x 

.  x 

X 

fs 


gr.  x 

?j 
3j 

gr.  x 
gr.  x 
Sfa 

3j 

*i 

gr 
£r 

gr 

gr. 

gr  y 
gr.  is 
gr.  *  to 
gr.  fs 
gr.  v 
gr.  x 
gr.x 
gr.  ▼ 

Sr. 

gr.* 

-ifj 

Sift 
Sift 

3>ft 

Sift 
Sift 
Sift 
Sift 
Sift 
S» 
Sift 
S'ft 

Sirs 

Sift 
Sifs 

sir* 
Sift 

gr.  fs 
gr.  v 
3fs 
gr.x 


■Mi 

3ft 

3fs 

3j 

-'j 

ofs 

3j 
-"j 

?i 

3j 

gr«j 
gr.  x 

gr.y 

gr.ft 
gr.  ij 
gr.xv 
3fs 
5ft 

¥S 

!ft' 
I™ 

?y 

S'»v 
Siv 
|iv 
iv 

V 

iv 
iv 


O.  ft 

Si" 
Siv 
O.fs 

Si* 
gr.  ij 
3fs 
3j 
3fs 


Lavandula:  Flores  . 
Lauri  Baccsc  et  Folia 
Lichen  . 

Linum  c.itharticum  . 
Liquor  Ammonii  . 

■  .    -  Ammonia;  Acctatit 

■  Ammonis  Carbonatit 
^— —  Antimonii  tartariiali 


■  Arfcnicalis 

■  Calcis 

■  Ferri  alkalini  . 

'  Hydrargyri  oxymoriatis 
.  PotalTa: 
PotaiTx  Subcarbonatis 


Lytu 
Magnefia 


Malta 
Manna 
Maftkhe 
Marrubium 
Mel  Boracis 

 defpumatum 

 Rofa: 

Mentha  piperita 
— — — viridil 
Menyantbes 
Mezerei  Cortex 
Miftura  Ammoniaci 
Amygdalae 
-Anafcttidae 
•Camphora; 
-Cornu  ufti 
— — Cretae 

 Ferri  O 

-         ■  Guaiaci 

 Mofchi 

Molehill  . 
Mucilago  Acacias 

■   Amyli 

Myriftka?  Nuclei 
Myrrha 

Oleum  Amygdala; 

Anifi  , 
Antbcmidis 
-Carui 
-Caryophylli 
-Cinnamoni 
-Juniperi 
-Lavandula: 
-Lini  ufitatiflimi 
-Mentha;  piperita? 
viridii 


-Origani 
-Pimentse 
-Palegii 
-Ricini 
-Rofmarini 
-Succini 
•fulphuratum 

-Terebinthin*  rectifkatum 
Olibanum 
Olivac  Oleum 
Opium  • 
Opopanax 
Origanum 
Oxymel 

 Seill* 

Petroleum 

Pilulas  Aloes  compofitas 

cum  Myrrha 
■        iCambogig  compofttx 
Ferri  curn  Myrrha 


gr.  x  gr.xxv 
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Pilule  Galbani  compofita; 

 ■— Hydrargyri 

—  ■  Submuriatis 

nit  cum  Opio 
lias  compofita} 
Pimentse  Bacca; 
Piperii  longi  Fructus 

 nign  Buck 

Plumbi  acetas 
Porri  Radicis  Succus 
!  Acetas 
'  Carbon  aa 

■  Nitre* 
•  Subcarbonas 

■  Sulphas 

■  Sulphuretum 
'  Superfulpbat 

Supertartras 
>  Tartras 
Pulegium 

Pulvu  Aloe*  compofitus 

-Antimonialis  . 
-Cinnamomi  compofitus 
•Controjerva:  compofitus 
Tornu  ufti  cum  Opio 
2 ret ir  compofitus 

npofitus  cum  Opio 
-Ipecacuanha:  compofitus 
npofitus 
iee  compofitus 
Sennit  compofitus 
Tragacantha;  compofitus 

 Pyretbri  Radix 

Quaflue  Lignum 
Quercus  Cortex 
Rhamni  Baccss 
Rhei  Radix 
Rofse  can  in  a;  Pulpa 
— —  centifolia:  Petala 

  Gal  licae  Petala 

Rofmarini  Cacumina 
Kubia:  Radix 
Rutx  Folia 
Si  bine  Folia. 
Kagapenuia 

Salicu  Cortex  , 
Sapo  durut  , 
Sarfaparilla:  Radix 
Saflafras  Lignum 
Scammonia;  Gummi-refina 
Scill*  Radix  rccens 
-exfi 


Senega;  Radix 
Senna:  Folia 
Serpentarier  Radix 
Simaroub*  Cortex 
Sinapi*  Semina 
Soda  tartarizata 
—  Carbonas 
6odx  Boras 

 Subcarbonas  , 

—————  exficcata 

 Sulphas 

Spartii  Cacumina 
Spigelian  Radix 
Spiritus  AJtberis  aromaticus 
■    ■  compofitus 
—————  nitrici 
 fulpburici 


•  Ammonia 

 compofitus 

 fcetidus 

>  fuccinatus 


-Anifi 

-Arraoraciae  compofitus 
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Spiritus  Carui 

Cinnamomi  , 
-Juniperi  compofitus 


—Lavandula; 


compofitus 


Mentha)  piperita: 
viridis 


Myriftice 
Fimentas 
Pulegii 
Rofmarini 


Spongia  ufta 
Stannum 
Sraphifagrix  U. 
Styracis  Balfamum 
Succinum 
Sulphur  lotum 

 pnecipitatum 

Syrupi 
Tabaci  Folia 
Tamarind i  Pulpa 
Taraxaci  Radix 
Terebinthina  Canadenfit 
 Chia 

—  vulgaris 

-  Oleum 
Tefta;  prasparatas 
Tinfiura  Aloes 
*-   com  pofita 

AiTafcetida 
Aurantii 

Bcnzoini  compofita 
Calumbai 

Camphors:  compofita 
Capfici 

-1.1     ,1.11  ; 


sj 


3j 
3j 
3j 
3j 

% 

gr.  "J 
gr.  x 
Sfs 
3ft 
Sfs 

fft" 
Sfs 

Bi 

li 

&■ 

& 

3fs 
3f. 
3ft 
3fs 
3fs 
3ft 
3j 
3fs 
3fs 
Sfs 
3fs 
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5ft 

*ls 

5ft 

*ft 
U 

Ui 

Us 

Sfs 
3ft 

3ft 
3ft 
3ft 
3ft 

>$ 

r 

Sj 


3i 

3fs 

m 


1 

3iJ 

3ft 
3ft 
3ft 
3ft  . 

3ij 

SI 

3iij 
3iJ 

»n,x  ad  itixt 
31s  3ii 
3ft 


1. 


Sfs 
3fs 

mx 


ft 
3fs 
Sfs 
111  x 
S'» 
3ft 

WlX 

3H 
3ft 
Sfs 
3fs 

Sj 

gr.x 
gr.ij 

!?;" 


3i; 

3ij 

Sij 

3i 
3i 

to  3 

.3 


•-) 

3fs 
3«ft 
3ift 
3j 

a 

Sij 
Sij 


fr.xv 

1 

r 

nix  i 

Vinum 
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Vinum  Ipecacuanha; 

 Opii 

Ulmi  Cortex 
Uva  Urfi 
Zinci  Oxydam 

  Sulphas 

  E 

Zingiberi*  Radix 


E  Sij  Jf* 

n\x  3fs 
D)  3j 
gr.  x  3j 
.         gr-  «»j    gr- « 
gr-  j      gr.  v 
gr.  xv  3fs 
gr.  v  3fs. 

As  the  foregoing  dofet  are  intended  for  the  adult  pa- 
tient, we  (ball  here  fubjoin  Gaubius's  Table  of  the  pro- 
portionate dofei  for  children ;  though  it  will  immediately 
occur  to  the  judicious  practitioner,  that  the  quantities 
null  vary,  not  with  age  only,  but  with  fex,  conttitution, 
and  ftill  more  with  the  intensity  of  the  difeafe.. 

For  an  Adult            —  —  i  e.  g.  3j 

From  si  Yean  to  14  —  j  Sij 

1+                7  —  A  3fs 

7                 4  —  i  3j 

♦  —  4  gr.xv 

3  *  3ft 

s  —         ft  .  gr.vnj 

1  —        ft  gr.  v. 

In  making  our  acknowledgments  to  the  authors  from 
whofc  works  we  have  derived  the  large  body  of  infor- 
mation comprefled  into  this  article,  we  mud  be  excufed 
for  omitting  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
have  merely  furoiftied  a  few  infulaied  facts  or  cutfory 
obfervations.  We  mull  be  excufed  alfo  from  inferring 
the  names  of  forap  whofe  labours  have  afforded  us  infor- 
mation, left  we  mould  attribute  to  any  one  opinions 
which  he  does  not  hold,  but  which  our  own  error  may 
have  caufed  us  to  attribute  to  him.  LaAly,  we  hope  to 
Hand  excufed  for  fome  whom  we  have  inadvertently  for- 
gotten. 

The  hiftorical  part  of  this  Treatife  has  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Sprengel,  Freind,  Haller, 
Miller,  Le  Clerc,  Bluraenbacb,  Schultze,  ice.  and  from 
Good's  HiAory  of  Medicine. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  medicine,  we  have 
employed  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  Appendix  to  Lady  Mor- 
gan's "  Italy."  Broughton't  Letters  from  Portugal. 
Clarke's  Notes  on  the  Hofpitals  of  Italy,  France,  Uc. 
The  Revue  Medicale.  Journal  des  Dcbats ;  and  fevcral 
excellent  treatifes  and  extracts  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  1810,  11.  M.  Efquirol's  Memoire 
prcfentc'  au  Miniftre  de  l'lnterieur.  Clarke  on  tbe  Cli- 
mate and  Difeafes  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 
Bianchi's  tranflation  of  Cbani  Zadek  Mchemmed  Ata- 
Oullah,  a  work  lately  publiflied  in  Turkey  on  Surgery 
and  Anatomy. 

For  the  hiftory  of  Nofology  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  Dr.  Good,  as  well  as  for  tbe  Claflification  itfelf.  And 
we  here  again  beg  leave  to  tender  to  this  gentleman  our 
admiration  of  his  philological  knowledge.  It  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  from  the  general  tenor  of  our  views,  but  that 
we  look  forward  to  a  fyftem  of  medicine  which  (bould  be 
very  much  releafed  from  the  trammels  of  a  never-ending 
lift  of  names)  but,  at  the  fame  time,  as  far  av  grand  di- 
visions and  an  accurately-conftrueted  nomenclature  are 
regarded,  we  humbly  offer  our  opinion,  that  Dr.  Good 
has  left  little  to  be  wilhed.  As  a  piece  of  medical  infor- 
mation, we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  that  when  nine- 
tenths  of  this  article  were  publifhed,  Dr.  Good  gave  to 
tbe  world  a  large  work,  entitled  the  5tudy  of  Medicine, 
which  is  intended  to  render  complete  bis  labours  in  this 
fcience.  We  have  not  yet  feen  it  $  but  report  fpeaks 
very  favourably  of  its  merits. 


The  general  principles  of  Diagnofis  have  been  for  tbe 
raoft  part  taken  from  Dr.  MarAull  Hall's  work  "On 
Diagnoiis." 

The  (hort  (ketch  of  General  pathology  is  drawn  from 
the  well-known  works  of  Parry,  Nicholl,  and  Brouflais. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  interfperfed  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  article,  we  have  taken  from  the  fyftematic 
works  of  Bail  lie,  Farre,  Laennec,  and  Brouflais ;  or  from 
practical  monographs. 

The  authors  whom  we  have  confulted  in  the  clafs 
Cceliaca,  or  difeafes  of  tbe  digeflive  function,  are — 
Daubenton,  Abernethy,  Philip,  Hall,  Brouflais,  Parry, 
Hunter,  Hamilton,  and  J.  Johnfon  ;  Baiilie,  White, 
Colcy,  Sberwin,  and  Arnott,  on  changes  of  ftructure  in 
the  inteftinal  tube ;  J.  Johnfon,  Bayle,  Farre,  and  He- 
berden,  on  hepatic  and  dyfenteric  maladies ;  Brera, 
Baiilie,  Hooper,  and  Cbamberlaine,  on  worms. 

In  the  clals  Pneumatics,  or  difeafes  of  the  refpiratory 
function,  we  have  borrowed  much  from  Badbam, 
Haftings,  Bree,  and  Alcock. 

For  she  order  Pyrectica,  we  are  indebted  to  Cullen, 
Darwin*  Bateman,  Clutterbuck,  Armftrong,  Jackfon, 
Frank,  Nicbolls,  Park,  Fordyce,  J.  Johnfon,  and  Bancroft. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  Kmpreima,  or  internal  in- 
flammations, have  been  di  feu  fled  at  full,  but  from  too 
many  fources  to  admit  of  enumeration.  With  regard  to 
inflammation  of  tbe  ferous  membrane,  we  cannot  avoid 


directing  tbe  reader's  attention  to  the  extracts  from 
Brouflais,  Pemberton,  Baron,  and  Laennec.  And,  as  to 
the  numerous  difeafes  of  the  heart,  the  labours  of  Corvi- 
fart,  Laennec,  and  Portal,  have  mainly  alfiAed  ourde- 
fcriptions. 

Among  Dyftherica,  or  difeafes  from  general  mordid 
habit  of  body,  the  difeafe  Phthifis,  or  confumption,  is 
enriched  by  the  obfervations  of  Scot,  Beddoes,  Southey, 
Mansford,  and  Duncan,  among  practical  writers  ;  and  the 
Aill-more  valuable  ones  of  Baiilie,  Bayle,  and  Laennec,  in 
relation  to  necrotomy. 

The  clafs  Genetica  i#compofed  of  a  very  comprefled 
analyfis  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Mansfield  Clarke's  excellent 
work  "On  the  Difeafes  of  Females ;"  and  by  various  re- 
marks from  Rowley  and  others  of  the  old  fchool,  in  which 
thefe  difeafes  were  fo  much  considered. 

The  genus  Hydrops,  or  dropfy,  is  deduced  from  the 
writings  of  Cullen,  Parry,  Blackall,  Laennec,  and  Scarpa. 
This  difeafe,  as  it  affects  the  head  under  the  form  of  Hy- 
drops capitis,  is  treated  of  conformably  with  the  opinions 
and  obfervations  of  Yeats,  Cheyne,  and  Golii. 

Ouraccount  of  Calculous  Difeafes  is  taken  from  Marcet, 
Henry,  Wollafton,  Majendie,  and  Prout. 

The  whole  description  of  Cutaneous  Difeafes  is  taken 
almoft  literally  from  the  works  of  Willan  and  Bateman, 
with  the  exception  of  the  therapentieal  part,  which  has 
received  fome  fmall  improvements  finee  the  writings  of 
thofe  accurate  and  judicious  writers. 

Among  the  more  compendious  fyftem*  from  which  we 
have  derived  afliftance,  we  have  to  mention  the  contem- 
porary Cyclopedia  of  Dr.  Rees,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  i  the  French  "  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mcdicalesi" 
the  Medical  Dictionary  of  James,  and  the  more  recent  and 
excellent  one  of  Dr.  Parr. 

Laftly,  we  muft  not  forget  to  mention  our  obligations 
to  tbe  Medico-chirurgical  Review,  to  tbe  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Re- 
view, and  the  London  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  lor 
fevcral  excellent  analyfes,  and  for  fome  recent  And  cu- 
rious cafes. 
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PAT 

PATHOPOI'E A, /  [from  the  Greek  srsfec,  pafTton, 
and  nut>,  to  caufe.]  The  aft  of  moving  the  paffions  ;  the 
method  made  ufe  of  to  move  the  pa  (Eons  ;  an  add  reft  to 
the  paffions. 

PATHOS,/  [Creek.]  Paflton;  vehemence;  warmth ; 
affection  of  mind  j  energy;  that  which  excites  the  paf- 
fions :  long  fince  introduced  into  our  language,  but  parted 
over  by  Dr.  Johnfon. — "Lord,  if  thou  wilt  pardon  this 
people  !"  It  was  a  vehement  pat/tot:  "If  thou  wilt  pardon 
it!"  He  faith  no  more,  but,  "  If  thou  wilt  not,  put  me 
out  of  the  book  of  life."  Here  is  a  vehement  prayer;  and 
with  this  he  flacks  the  wrath  of  God,  and  quencheth  it. 
Dr.  Weftfrild'e  Difc.  1646. — By  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
dua,  it  diminifties  the  pethot  of  the  fable.  Mafon't  Prtf. 
to  Elfrida.— Before  thefe  books  became  common,  affecting 
situations,  the  combination  of  incident,  and  the  palhot  of 
cataftrophe,  were  almoft  unknown.  Wharton's  HijL  of 
£.  P. 

PATHROS,  [Heb.  the  fpread  of  ruin.]  A  city  and 
canton  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  make  mention  ;  Jerem.  xliv.  1.  15.  Ezek.  xxix. 
14.  xxx.  14.  We  do  not  very  well  know  its  Situation, 
though  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  the  geographer  fpeak  of  it  by 
the  name  of  Phatnris ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  In 
Upper  Egypt.  Ifaiah  (xii.  ».)  calls  it  Pathros;  and  it  is 
the  country  of  the  Pathrulim,  the  pofterity  of  Mizraim, 
of  whom  Mofes  fpeaks,  Gen.  x.  14.  Ezekiel  threatens 
them  with  an  entire  ruin.  The  Jews  retired  thither  not- 
withftanding  the  remonftrances  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the 
Lord  fays  by  Ifaiah,  that  be  will  bring  them  back  from 
thence  to  their  own  land.    Ij'aiaA,  xi.  11. 

PATI.   See  Patta. 

PA'TIA,  a  river  of  South-America,  which  rifes  near 
Popayan,  and  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  ». 15.N. 

PATIA'LA,  a  town  of  HindooAan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirhind  1  twelve  miles  foath-weft  of  Sirhind,  sjo  north- 
weft  of  Delhi.   Lat.  jo.  it.  N.  Ion.  76.  5.  E. 

PAT'lBLE,  adj.  [tnmpatiar,  Lat.  to  fuffer.l  Suffer- 
able;  tolerable;  to  be  borne. 

PATIBULARY,  adj.  (from  potibulum,  Lat.]  Belong, 
ing  to  the  gallows. 

PATI B'UL ATE D,  adj.  Hung  on  a  gibbet.  Colt. 

PATIENCE,/  [Fr.  from  patientia,  Lat.]  The  power 
of  fuffering;  calm  endurance  of  pain  or  labour.— Chrif- 
tian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  opportunity  in  times 
of  affliction  and  perfecution.   Sprat'*  Servums. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion, patience,  courage,  fortitude; 
I  have  no  relifli  of  them.  Shahefpeare'e  Macbeth. 

The  quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage  or  discon- 
tent ;  long-fuffering — Neceffary  pal  if  nee  in  feeking  the 
Lord,  is  better  than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without  a 
guide.  Eeelui.  xx.  ja.— Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.  St.  Matthew — Perfeverance ;  continuance 
of  labour  1 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meeknefs  taught ; 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought.  Horte. 

The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without  revenge  or  angen 

The  hermit  then  affum'd  a  bolder  tone, 

His  rage  was  kindled,  and  bis  patience  gone.  Hart*. 

Sufferance:  permiffion.— By  their  patience  be  it  Spoken, 
the  apoftles  preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when 
they  Spake  the  gofpel.  Hooker. — A  fpecies  of  Rumex. — 
Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  fallad.  Mortimer. 

Patiekce  is  that  calm  and  unruffled  temper  with  which 
a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life,  from  a  conviction  that 
they  are  at  leaft  permitted,  if  not  fent,  by  the  beft  of 
Beings,  who  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
thole  who  love  and  fear  him. 

The  evils  by  which  life  is  embittered  may  be  reduced 
to  ihefe  four :  1.  Natural  evils,  or  thofc  to  which  we  are 
by  nature  Subject  as  men,  and  as  perishable  animals.  The 
greateft  of  thefe  are,  the  death  of  tbofe  whom  we  love, 
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and  of  ourfelvet.  ».  Thofc  from  which  we  might  be  ex- 
empted by  a  virtuous  and  prudent  conduit,  but  which 
are  the  infeparable  confequences  of  imprudence  or  vice, 
which  we  call  punifhments ;  as  infamy  proceeding  from 
fraud,  poverty  from  prodigality,  debility  and  dil'cafe 
from  intemperance,  j.  Thofc  by  which  the  fortitude  of 
the  good  are  exercifed  ;  fuch  as  the  persecutions  oiled 
againft  them  by  the  wicked.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  4. 
Theoppofition  againft  which  we  mult  perpetually  Struggle, 
arifing  from  the  diversity  of  fentiments,  manners,  and 
characters,  of  the  perfons  among  whom  we  live. 

Under  all  thefe  evils  patience  is  not  only  neceflary  but 
ufeful:  it  is  ueeeffaru,  becaufe  the  laws  of  nature  have 
made  it  a  duty,  and  to  murmur  againft  natural  events  h 
to  affront  providence  ;  it  is  ufeful,  becaufe  it  renders  our 
fufferings  lighter,  Shorter,  and  lefs  dangerous. 

The  man,  therefore, who  poffefles  this  virtue  (patience), 
in  this  ample  fenfe  of  it,  ftands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
fees  human  things  below  him  i  the  tcmpeft  indeed  may 
reach  him  ;  but  he  ftands  fee u re  and  collected  againft  it 
upon  the  bafis  of  confeious  virtue,  which  the  fevsrclt 
ftorms  can  feldom  fhakc,  and  never  overthrow. 

Men  will  have  the  fame  veneration  for  a  per  fori  who 
fuffers  adverfity  without  dejection,  as  for  demolifhed 
temples,  the  very  ruins  of  which  are  reverenced  and 
adored. 

Patience,  however,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
fenflbility,  which,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  is  to  be 
cherished  by  thofc  who  underftand  and  wiflt  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  their  nature.  To  feel  our  own  mifery 
with  full  force  is  not  to  be  deprecated.  Affliction  Softens 
and  improves  the  heart.  Tears,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of 
figure,  fertilize  the  foil  in  which  the  virtues  grow.  And 
it  is  the  remark  of  one  who  understood  human  nature, 
that  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  are  ameliorated  by  adverfity.  But,  in  order  to 
promote  thefe  ends,  our  Sufferings  muft  not  be  permitted 
to  overwhelm  us.  We  muft  oppofe  them  with  the  arms 
of  reafon  and  religion  ;  and  to  exprefs  the  idea  in  the 
language  of  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  the  poet,  of  Nature, 
every  one,  while  be  is  compelled  to  feel  his  misfortune* 
like  a  man,  mould  refolve  alfo  to  bear  them  like  a  man  : 

ReSign'd  in  ev'ry  ftate, 


With  patience  bear,  with  prudence  pufli,  your  fate; 
By  fuffering  well  our  fortune  we  fubdue, 
Fly  when  (he  frowns,  and  when  (he  calls  purfuc. 

PATIENCE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coa'ft  of  Amcric.i, 
in  Naraganfett  Bay,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of  Ruoc^c 
Ifland. 

PATIENT,  adj.  [Fr.  patient,  Lat.]  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  enduring  .<  with  of  before  the  thing  endured.— To 
this  outward  ft  ru  flu  re  was  joined  Strength  of  conftitution, 


pariVNS./Tevereft  toil  and  hardftiip.  Fell.— Wheat,  whico 
is  the  beft  fort  of  grain,  of  which  the  pureft  bread  is  made, 
is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.  Ray.  Calm  under  pain  or  af- 
fliction.—Be  patient,  and  I  will  (lay.  Shakefpeare's  7/m.VI. 

Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  fcorn, 

I  die.  Dry  dens  Theocritus. 

Not  revengeful  againft  injuries.  Not  eafily  provoked. 
— Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  fupport  the  weak,  be  /hi- 
tient  toward  all  men.  1  Thejf.  v.  14. — Perfcvering;  calmly 
diligent. — Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient 
thought,  teuton.— Not  hafty  ;  not  vicioufly  eager  or  im- 
petuous : 

Too  induftrious  to  be  great, 
Nor  patient  to  expeel  tbe  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

PATIENT,/  That  which  receives  impreffions  from 
external  agents. — Malice  is  a  paftion  fo  impetuous  ami 
precipitate,  that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  pa. 
tient.  Gov.  of  the  Ton/rue. — Action  and  pafiion  are  modes 
which  belong  to  fubitancest  when  a  fmith  with  a  hammer 
Strikes  a  piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  fmith  are  both 
agents  or  Subjects  of  action  ;  tbe  one  fupreme,  and  the 

other 
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ether  fubordinate;  the  iron  it  the  patient,  or  the  fubjecx 
of  pa/Ron,  in  a  philofophic.il  fcnfe,  becaufc  it  receive*  tlie 
operation  of  the  agent.    Wattt't  Lagick. 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings, 

In  various  leagues  bind*  difagrceing  tilings.  w  CreecA. 

A  perfon  difeafed.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of  the  relation 
between  the  ftck  and  the  phyfician. — Through  ignorance 
of  the  difeafe,  through  unrcafonablenefs  of  the  time,  in- 
stead of  good  he  worketb  hurt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throw* 
eth  the  patient  into  many  miferics.  Spenfer.— It  is  fome- 
times,  but  rarely,  ufed  abfoiutely  for  a  fick  perkn. — It  is 
wonderful  to  obferve,  how  inapprchenfivc  thefe  patitrUt 
are  of  their  difeafe,  and  backward  to  believe  their  cafe  it 
dangerous.  Blaekmore. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  (ire  abate 

With  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  date  j 

But  the  poor  patitnt  will  as  foon  be  found 

On  the  hard  matrefs  or  the  mother  ground.  Dryrfea. 

To  PA'TIENT,  r.  a.  [jMienttr,  Fr.l  To  compofe  one's 
felf  j  to  behave  with  patience.  Obfolttt .—  Patitnt  your- 
fe If,  good  mailer  friar,  quoth  he,  and  be  not  angry.  Ro- 
binjan't  Tr.  i>f  Mnrt't  Vtopia,  1 5 5 1 .—  Patient  yourfclf, 
madam,  and  pardon  me.  Titus  Auihonient. 

PATIENTIA,  /.  in  botany.   See  Rvme*  patienta. 

PATIEN'TIA,  (Straits  of,)  a  channel  of  the  Kaftern 
Indian  Sea,  between  the  ifland  of  Bachi.in  and  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Gilolo. 

PA'TIENTLY,  mlr.  Without  rage  under  pain  or  af- 
fliflion. — Patiently  refign  what  juftly  thou  haft  loft. 
Milion't  P.  L. 

Ned  in  the  gout 
Lit*  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without, 
How  patient/ti  you  hear  him  groan  I 
How  glad  the  calc  is  not  your  own.  Siift. 

Without  vicious  impetuofity  ;  with  calm  diligence. — 
Could  men  but  once  be  perl'uaxted  patittuly  to  attend  to 
the  dictate*  of  their  own  minds,  religion  would  gain  more 
profelvtes.    Catmint' 1  Sermmu. 

PA;TIENTNLSS,/.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  pa- 
tient. 

PATIGU'MO,  f.  [a  corruption  of  the  French  words 
pate  de  guimaure .}  The  name  of  si  fort  of  paflc  or  calces 
much  ufed  on  the  continent  as  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  re- 
medy for  catarrhal  deftuxions  ;  and  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Per- 
.civ* I  to  confift  of  gum-arabic  combined  with  fugar,  the 
wiiite*  of  eggs,  and  the  powdered  iubftance  of  the  marfh- 
tr.a'.lnw,  fwranwy. 

PATl'MA, f.  [fo  named  by  Aublet  from  its  Caribean 
name,  Patima-rana.']  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafi 
pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  rubt- 
accx,  Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  1  perianthium  fu- 
perior,  of  one  leaf,  the  limb  with  about  five  inciflons. 
Corolla  and  ftamina  unknown.  Piftillumi  germen  infe- 
rior, firmly  united  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  1  Kyle  and 
ftigma  wanting.  Pericarpium  :  berry  green,  roundifh, 
crowned  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx,  of  four,  five,  or 
fix,  cells.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  imbedded  in  foft 
pulp.— Character.  Calyx  fupcrior,  almoft  entire, 
ot  hx  obtulc  angles  j  berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  rnoftly 
five-celled,  many  feeded- 

Patima  GuiancnGt,  the  only  fpecics  known,  is  a  native 
of  low  mnrlhy  places  in  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  May. 
Koot  perennial.  Stems  numerous,  (hrubby,  erect,  three 
feet  high,  tubular,  cylindrical.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  long 
ftaiks,  very  large,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  fmooth,  entire. 
J  ruit  anill.iry,  confining  of  green  berries,  on  longifh  foli- 
tary  ftalks.  AuUet'i  Umixna,  vol.  i.  p.  197, 

PA  I  IN.   See  Patik. 

PA'TIN  (Guy),  a  French  phyfician  diftinguiftied  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  was  bom  in  1601  of  rclpectable  pa- 
rents in  humble  lite,  at  Hodcnc  in  Bray,  near  Beauvais, 
He  was  for  foroe  time  a  corrector  of  the  prefs  at  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  elieeni  and  friendfhip  of  RioJan,  a 


celebrated  phyfician.  It  was  probably  through  his  en- 
couragement that  he  turned  hi*  ftudiet  to  medicine,  in 
which  he  graduated  in  1617,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
faculty  of  Paris.  He  practifed  during  his  life  in  that  city, 
snuchefteemed  by  many  perfons  of  diftinction  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  cauftic  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  but 
too  much  attached  to  hi*  liberty  to  pufti  his  way  at  court, 
or  among  the  great.  Zealous  in  maintaining  the  privi- 
lege* and  honour  of  the  faculty,  he  was  elected  to  the  poft 
of  dean  in  1650,  and  was  appointed  fucceflbr  to  Riolan 
the  younger,  in  the  chair  of  phytic  at  the  College- royal. 
He  delivered  hicnfelf  in  Latin  with  fo  much  fluency  and 
choice  of  expretTton,  that  it  became  quite  a  faftiion  at 
Paris  to  attend  npon  his  tbefet.  In  his  medical  opinion* 
he  wis  a  most  orthodox  follower  of  the  ancient*,  and  a 
determined  oppofer  of  innovation*,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  In  the  difputet  concerning  the  ufe  of  chemical 
remedies,  efpecially  antimonial*,  which  then  divided  the 
faculty,  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  a*  their  bittereft  adver- 
sary; nor  wa*  be  in  the  leaft  fparingof  pcrfonalities  againft 
tbofe  who  employed  medicine*  of  that  clafs.  All  unfor- 
tunate cafes  in  which  they  had  been  exhibited  he  fetdown 
at  lb  many  murder*,  and  he  kept  a  particular  regifter 
which  be  termed  the  Antimaniml  ltlaiiit>nt»eru.  In  hit 
own  practice  he  was  a  greater  (hedder  of  blood  than  al- 
moft any  other  of  the  Parifian  fchool,  which  wa*  noted  for 
phlebotomyi  and  be  generally  imputed  the  death  of  a  pa- 
tient to  the  want  of  AlCcient  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
the  lancet.  With  this  instrument  and  a  few  simple  re- 
medies, particularly  of  the  purgative  clafs,  be  thought 
that  every  thing  might  be  effected,  within  the  power  of 
the  healing  art.  He,  juftly  perhaps,  derided  the  coftly 
compounds  and  pretended  fpecifics  with  which  the  apothe- 
caries' (hops  at  that  time  abounded  s  and  had  rational 
notions  of  the  general  operation  of  medicines,  though  un- 
der the  influence  of  faife  theories  and  ftrong  prejudices 
with  refpect  to  particular  articles. 

In  other  matter*  Patin  was  one  who  fpecnlatcd  freely. 
Without  joining  the  Proteftantt,  he  cultivated  a  friendfltip 
with  many  of  that  communion, and  was  not  behind  any  of 
them  in  his  keen  ft  rift  u res  on  the  bigotry  and  fuperftition 
of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  He  feemt, indeed,  in  hit 
private  opinions  to  have  coocurred  with  the  philofopbert  of 
the  timet  and  it  ha*  been  noted  a*  a  very  nncknjhan  J'enti- 
tnent,  that  he  confoled  himfelf  for  the  idea  of  quitting  this 
world,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Virgil, 
Galen,  and  Cicero,  in  the  other.  He  read  much  and  upon  a 
variety  of  fuhjects,  and  wa*  eager  in  the  purchafe  of  new 
and  valuable  books,  of  which  be  poffeflcd  a  copiout  col- 
lection. This  learned  and  lingular  man  died  in  167a,  in 
his  feventy-firft  year.  He  wrote  few  work*  in  hi*  own 
proferfion,  and  thofe  of  little  importance.  After  hit 
death  a  great  number  of  his  Letter*  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  have  been  the  chief  mean*  of  preferving  his 
memory.  Of  thele  there  are  two  collections  •,  one  ad- 
dreffed  to  various  friends,  printed  in  16*5  and  1691,  two 
volumes,  i*mo.  the  other  all  written  to  his  friend  Cnariet 
6pon,  of  Geneva,  and  publilbed  hy  that  family  in  171 1, 
two  volumes,  nmo.  Patin't  Letters  are  an  amufing  mif- 
crllany  of  political  and  literary  intelligence,  biographical 
anecdotes,  free  opinions,  medical  hinory  and  criticifm, 
with  a  plentiful  mixture  of  fpleen  and  farcafm.  It  it  dif- 
ficult to  fay  whether  be  ladies  moft  feverely  the  court  and 
miniftry,  the  clergy,  or  the  chemical  doctor*.  He  hat 
been  accufed  of  giving  credit  to  idle  reports,  efpecially  in 
difparagement  of  thole  whom  be  bated  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  lafe  to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  hi*  narratives, 
which  are  often  only  the  lie  of  the  day ;  (fee  Curiofities  of 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  aoo.)  Ncvertbelefs,  the  picture*  which 
be  gives  of  the  manner*  and  lentiments  of  the  time  are  in 
molt  rcfpecls  equally  juft  and  lively.  Mod  of  his  medi- 
cal opinions  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  letter*,  with  fome 
extraordinary  iollanccs  of  practice.  They  are  copioufty 
interlarded  with  Latin,  in  which  language  bis  phralc- 
ology  it  much  more  cultivated  than  in  bit  mother. 
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tongue.  All  his  letters  have  been  publifhed  together 
in  five  or  fix  volumes.    Halltri  Bibl.  AM. 

PA'TIN  (Charles),  fecond  fonof  the  preceding,  a  phy- 
sician and  eminent  antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris  in  ifijj. 
He  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  Curtained  tbefes  in  Greek  and  Latin 
before  a  large  and  fplendid  audience.  He  was  designed 
for  the  bar,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  law  at  Poitiers, 
and  afterwards  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  abandoned  however  this  profertion  for  that  of  phytic, 
in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1656.  He  had 
begun  to  practice  with  great  reputation,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  obliged  him  to  quit  Prance  for 
fear  of  imprisonment.  The  caufe  of  his  difgrace  is  in- 
volved in  fome  obfeurity  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  having  been 
fent  into  Holland  by  a  great  prince  in  order  to  buy  up  all 
the  copies  of  a  work  of  court-Scandal,  and  burn  them  on 
the  Spot,  he  Caved  a  number  of  them  and  difperfed  them 
among  his  friends.  His  father,  in  his  letters,  lamenting 
his  fen's  misfortune,  gives  no  hint  of  fuch  a  fait,  but 
mentions  the  difcovery  of  fome  obnoxious  books  in  his 
library.  Charles  Patin,  after  parting  fome  time  in  tra- 
velling into  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Swiflerland, 
finally  fettled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  and  in  1676  was 
made  profcrtbr  extraordinary  of  medicine  at  Padua :  he 
had  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  1681,  and  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1683,  which  ports  he  filled  with  fo  much  dis- 
tinction, that  the  republic  of  Venice  conferred  on  bim  the 
order  of  Sr.  Mark.  He  was  aggregated  to  the  Academic 
Nature  Curiofbrura,  and  was  for  many  years  chief  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Ricovrati.  He  died  at  Padua 
in  169}.  This  learned  perfon  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  languages. 
Tiiofe  by  which  be  is  bell  known  relate  to  the  medal  lie 
Science,  in  which  he  was  a  great  proficient.  The  follow- 
ing are  upon  that  Subject :  t.  Familix  Romanss  ex  anti- 
rjuis  NomiSmatibut,  1663,  folio;  this  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  work  of  Fulvius  Uriinus.  a.  Introduction  a  1'HiS- 
toire  par  la  Connoiflance  des  Mtdaillei,  1665,  nmo.  j. 
Impcratorum  Romanorum  Numifmata,  1671,  folio.  4. 
Thefaurus  Numilmatum,  167a,  4:0.  5.  Prattica  delle 
Medaglie,  1673,  umo.  6.  Suetonius  ex  NumiSmatibut 
illuftratus,  1675,  4to.  He  likewife  publifhed  fcveral  Ora- 
tions and  other  pieces  relative  to  medicine  1  an  Account 
of  his  Travels;  {.jrnrura  Patavimim,  or  Lives  of  theProfef- 
fors  of  Padua  ;  and  fome  trails  relative  to  antiquities. 

The  wife  and  two  daughters  of  Charles  Patin  were 
learned,  and  were  all  members  of  the  Academy  of  Rico- 
vrati, at  Padua.— The  wife  wrote  A  Colledion  of  Moral 
and  Chrirtian  Reflections.— Charkttt  Cathtrint,  the  eldeft 
daughter,  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  the  railing  of 
the  liege  of  Vienna,  which  was  printed.  She  alfo  pub- 
lifhed "Tabellse  Select*,"  being  an  explanation  of  forty- 
cne  engravings  from  the  moft  celebrated  painters. — 
GabritlTt-Ckarlattt,  the  youngeft  daughter,  publifhed  a 
Latin  duTertation  on  the  phcrnix  on  a  medal  of  Caracaila, 
and  a  panegyrical  oration  on  Louis  XIV.   Gen.  Biog. 

PATI'NA,  or  Patine,  f.  A  name  given  to  the  ruft 
of  medals.  This  ruft,  which,  when  genuine,  gives  value 
to  medals,  is  fometimes  counterfeited,  and  a  falfe  patina 
is  Substituted  for  that  which  is  true.  For  detecting  tbeSe 
forgeries,  fee  the  article  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  818,  9. 

PATI'NO,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  which 
was  the  ancient  Patmos.   See  Patmos. 

PATINOCyN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar  : 
twenty-Seven  miles  north-weft  of  Ramanadporurn. 

PATIO'QUA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca  1  (ixty-five  miles  fouth  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

PATIVIL'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiaion  of 
Santa,  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  a  large  Indian  build- 
ing, fuppofed  tobave  been  the  palace  of  a  cacique;  Situ- 
ated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.   Lat.  jo.  a  j.  S. 

PATIX'A,  or  Grand  River,  a  river  of  Brafil  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  1 5.  50.  S. 
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PATTCUL  (John  Reinhold),  was  born  of  a  noble  fa-  • 
mily  in  Livonia,  a  northern  province  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden.  The  Lironians  having  been  ftript  of 
their  privileges,  and  great  part  of  their  eftates,  by  Charles 
XI.  Patkul  was  deputed  to  make  their  complaint  (  which 
he  did  with  fuch  eloquence  and  courage,  that  the  king, 
laying  bis  hand  upon  his  (houlder,  faid  "You  have 
fpoken  for  your  country  as  a  brave  man  fhould,  and  I 
efteem  you  for  it."  Charles,  however,  who  added  the 
bafenefs  of  hypocrify  to  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant,  was  de- 
termined to  punilh  the  Zealand  bonefty  which  he  thought 
fit  to  commend  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  caufed  Pat- 
kul to  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Patkul,  however,  found  mean*  to  efcape  into  Po- 
land, where  be  continued  till  Charles  was  dead.  He 
hoped  that  bis  fentence  would  have  been  then  rcverfed ; 
but,  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  applied 
to  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  and  fohcited  him  to  attempt 
the  conquer! of  Livonia Trom  the  Swedes;  which,  he  faid. 
might  be  eafily  effected,  as  the  people  were  ready  to 
Shake  off  their  yoke,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  a 
child  incapable  of  compelling  their  Subjection. 

Auguftus  took  the  bint,  and  pofieffed  himfelf  of  Livo- 
nia. Afterwards,  when  Charles  XII.  entered  the  pro- 
vince to  recover  it,  Patkul  commanded  in  the  Saxon 
army  again  ft  him.  Charles  was  victorious  ;  and  Patkul, 
fome  time  afterwards,  being  difgutted  at  the  haughty  be- 
haviour of  Gen.  Fleming,  Augiiltus's  favourite,  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  with  whom  Au- 
guftus was  in  Strict  alliance,  and  a  little  before  Charles 
compelled  Auguftus  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  czar  fent  Patkul  with  the  title  of  bis  ambartador, 
into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus  to  meet  him  at 
Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the  Date  of  their  af- 
fairs. This  conference  took  place  ;  and  immediately  af- 
terwards the  czar  went  from  Grodno  to  quell  a  rebellion 
in  Artracan,  As  foon  as  the  czar  was  gone,  Auguftus, 
to  the  Surprise  of  all  Europe,  ordered  Patkul,  woo  was 
then  at  Drefden,  to  be  feized  as  a  ftate-criminal.  By  this 
injurious  and  unprecedented  action,  Auguftus  at  once 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  weakened  his  own  inte- 
reft  ;  for  Patkul  was  not  only  an  ambartador,  but  an  am- 
bartador from  the  only  power  that  could  afford  bim  pro- 
tection. The  caufe,  however,  was  this  :  Patkul  had  dis- 
covered that  Auguftus's  ministers  were  to  propole  a 
peace  to  Charles  upon  any  terms;  and  had  therefore 
formed  a  defign  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  pro- 
cure a  Separate  peace  between  Charles  and  his  new  mafter 
the  czar.  The  dellgn  of  Patkul  was  difcovered  ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  SucceSs,  Auguftus  ventured  to  feize  his 
perfon,  afluring  the  czar  that  be  was  a  traitor,  and  had  be- 
trayed them  both. 

Auguftus  was  foon  after  reduced  to  beg  a  peace  of 
Charles  at  any  rate  ;  and  Charles  granted  it  upon  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that  be  fhould  deliver  up 
Patkul.  This  condition  reduced  Auguftus  to  a  very  dil- 
trefsful  dilemma:  the  czar,  at  this  very  time,  reclaimed 
Patkul  as  his  ambartador;  and  Charles  demanded,  with 
threats,  that  he  fhould  be  put  into  his  bands.  Auguftus 
therefore  contrived  an  expedient  by  which  he  hoped  to 
Satisfy  both  :  he  Sent  Some  guards  to  deliver  Patkul,  who 
was  prisoner  in  the  caftlc  oS  Konigftein,  to  the  Swedish 
troops ;  but  by  Secret  orders,  privately  difpatcbed,  he 
commanded  the  governor  to  let  him  efcape.  The  gover- 
nor, though  he  received  this  order  in  time,  yet  difap- 
pointed its  intention  by  bis  villany  and  his  avarice.  He 
knew  Patkul  to  be  very  rich  ;  and,  having  it  now  in  his 
power  to  fuffer  him  to  efcape  with  impunity,  he  de- 
manded a  large  Sum  for  the  favour  1  Patkul  rcfufed  to 
buy  that  liberty  which  he  made  no  doubt  would  be  gra- 
tuitoufty  reftored,  in  conSequence  of  the  czar's  requisi- 
tion and  reroonftrance  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  5we- 
difh  guards  arrived  with  the  order  for  bis  being  delivered 
up  to  them.  By  this  party  he  was  firft  carried  to  Charles's 
j  D  head 
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Lead  quarters  at  Albrandadr,  where  he  continued  three 
months,  bound  to  a  (lake  with  a  heavy  chain  of  iron. 
He  was  then  conduced  to  Cafimir,  where  Charles  or- 
dered him  to  be  tried ;  and  he  was  by  his  judges  found 
guilty.  Hi;  fentence  depended  upon  the  king;  and,  af- 
ter having  been  kept  a  prifoncr  fome  months  uncertain  of 
his  fate,  he  was,  on  the  i8tb  of  September,  1707,  towards 
the  evening,  delivered  into  the  cudody  of  a  regiment  of 
i!ri~oor;;  next  day,  the  colonel  took  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment  afide,  anil,  telling  him  that  Patkul  was  to  die 
the  following  day,  ordered  nim  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
frc  and  prepare  him  for  it.  About  this  very  time  he 
was  to  have  been  married  to  a  Saxon  lady  of  great  qua- 
lity, virtue,  and  beauty;  a  circumdance  which  renders 
liii  c.ilc  ftill  more  affefling. 

On  t!ie  30th  of  September,  he  was  put  into  a  coach, 
guarded  by  one  hundred  horfeman.  Being  arrived  at 
r  ;e  place  of  execution,  he  found  it  furrounded  by  three 
hundred  foot-foldiers.  At  the  fight  of  the  flakes  and 
wteeii.  his  horror  is  not  to  be  defcribed  $  for  of  the 
mintierof  his  death  he  had  not  been  informed.  After 
praying  moll  fervently,  he  bade  the  executioner  do  his 
duty  well,  and  put  into  his  hands  fome  money  which  he 
got  ready  for  that  purpofe.  He  then  dretched  himfclf 
out  upon  the  wheel;  and  while  they  were  dripping  him 
caked,  he  begged  the  chaplain  to  pray  that  God  would 
have  mercy  on  him,  and  bear  up  his  foul  in  agony.  He 
did  f o  ,  and  turning  to  all  the  fpectators,  faid  to  them, 
"  Brethren,  join  with  me  in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man.'* 
"  Yes  (cried  he),  affift  me  all  of  you  with  your  fupplica- 
tionv  to  heaven."  Here  the  executioner  gave  him  the 
fir(t  ftrcke.  Hit  cries  were  terrible  :  "OJefus!  Jefus  I 
have  mercy  upon  me."  This  cruel  fcene  was  much 
lengthened  out,  and  of  the  utmoft  horror;  for  as  the 
het  lt'ntan  had  no  (kill  in  his  hulinefs,  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim received  fifteen  feveral  blow;,  with  each  of  which 
w<re  intermixed  the  molt  piteous  groans  and  invoca- 
tions of  the  name  of  God.  At  length,  after  two  ftrckes 
given  on  the  bread,  his  drcngrh  and  voice  failed  him. 
In  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  jud  beard  to  fay, 

Cut  off  my  head;"  and,  the  executioner  dill  linger- 
ie;,, he  himlelf  placed  his  head  on  the  I'catfold  :  after, 
tour  (trokei  v>  ith  an  hatchet,  the  head  was  feparated  from 
the  body,  and  the  body  quartered.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  renowned  Patk.U. 

Ch.Ties  XII.  has  been  very  generally  and  feverely  cen- 
i..ed  tor  not  pardoning  him,  3nd  we  are  not  inclined  to 
v.i  .iU-.ite  the  fovereign.  Vet  it  muft  be  remembered, 
1'.  :  P.itkul  w.h  guilty  of  a  much  greater  crime  than 
ti.it  which  drew  u[ion  him  the  difplealure  of  Charles  XI. 
H-  incited  foreign  powers  to  attack  his  country  when 
under  the  government  of  a  boy,  hoping,  as  he  faid  him- 
I  el:",  that  it  would  in  fuch  circumllances  become  an  eafy 
tuiiqutli.  He  was  therefore  a  rebel  of  the  word  kind  | 
and  where  is  the  aufulute  monarch  that  is  ready  to  par- 
don fuch  unnatural  rebellion?  Nothing,  however,  can 
y  illi.ite  the  unfeeling  barbarity  of  putting  the  veteran  to 
the  rack.  The  monarch  was  one  of  the  credulous  phi- 
!  ;up!iersof  the  time,  who  believed  in  the  poilibility  of 
dncovcring  the  methods  of  tranfmuting  the  bafer  metals 
i:-.to  gold-  Patkul,  while  under  fentence  of  death,  con- 
truc.f  lo  far  to  iinpofe  on  the  fenate  at  Stockholm,  as  to 
j  criiiade  them  that  he  had,  in  their  prefence,  converted 
t;  i;o!d  a  quantity  of  lefs  precious  metal.  An  account  of 
Mie^cxi-eriment  was  tranfmitted  to  the  king,  accompanied 
wifi  a  petition  for  the  life  of  fo  valuable  a  fubjefl ;  but 
Charles,  blending  magnanimity  with  fe verity,  replied, 
»l:-t  lit  would  net  do  th3t  for  interell  which  he  had  re- 
need  at  t!ie  call  of  humanity  and  the  intreaties  of  friend- 
ihn. 

P  ATI. ADAH',  a  circar  of  Bengal :  bounded  on  the 
north-emt  by  Carriharry,  on  t..c  fouth  and  fouth-ealt  by 
Dacca,  and  on  the  weft  by  Gorasotand  lilamabsd  ;  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  ixteen  broad.  The  chief  towns 
k:  Chilmary  and  Dew.-.ugur.gc. 


PAT 

PATLY,  aitxr.  [from  pel.]  CommodiouAy ;  fitly.— 
Which  words  how  pally,  how  livelily,  do  they  fet  out 
our  Saviour's  being  nailed  to  the  crofs.  Barrow. 
_  PAT'MOS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  idand  in  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  now  denominated  by  navigators  St. 
Jean  dt  Pari  no,  celebrated  in  ecclefiaftical  biftory,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  place  of  St.  John's  exile,  and  ftill 
more  from  the  revelations  and  vilions  which  be  received 
there,  and  which  form  the  fubjeCts  of  the  Apocalypfe,  or 
Revelation.  Ac  prefent  it  exhibits  little  more  thaa 
arid  rocks.  A  grotto  in  the  rock,  now  converted  into  a 
church,  is  pointed  out  as  the  fpot  where  that  apoflle  wrote 
the  Apocalypfe,  This  church  belongs  to  a  convent,  the 
abbot  of  winch  is  prince  of  the  iDan  J,  and  pays  annually 
iooo  crowns  to  the  grand  fignior,  belides  prefents  to  the 
capitan  pacha.  This  prince-abbot  was  vifited  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  informs  us,  (Travels,  vol.  vi.)  that  the  li- 
brary of  the  convent  is  a  Imall  oblong  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  done  roof ;  he  found  it  to  be  nearly  filled  with 
books  of  all  fizesin  a  mod  neglected  date;  fome  lying 
upon  the  floor,  a  prey  to  the  damp  and  worms;  others 
Handing  confufedly  on  the  (helves,  which  were  printed 
volumes,  fome  of  which  were  well  bound,  and  in  good 
condition  ;  but  neither  of  the  fuperiort  of  this  collect  kws 
able  to  read.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chamber  he  found 
a  heap  of  Greek  MSS.  fome  of  which  were  of  the  bigheft 
antiquity  ;  amongft  other  fpecimens  of  Grecian  calli- 
graphy, he  found  a  copy  of  the  twenty-four  fird  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  written  upon  vellum,  in  the  fame  exquifite  cha- 
racter, which  remained  in  the  hands  of  bis  friend  profef- 
for  Porfon  until  his  death.  But  it  is  now,  with  the 
other  MSS.  from  Patinos,  &c.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford. 

This ifl.ind  is  little  more  than  fix  leagues  in  circuit; 
confiderably  longer  than  broad,  its  direction  being  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  its  form  very  irregular.  Its  coads 
are  interfered  by  a  variety  of  gulfs  and  coves,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  good  harbours  which  they 
prefent  to  navigators,  among  which  that  of  Scala  is  one 
of  the  fined  in  the  Archipelago.  But,  notwithdanding 
the  advantages  which  thefo  harbours  might  afford  it  as  a 
place  of  trade,  it  prefents  to  the  view  of  the  obferver  a 
very  wretched  appearance.  Valleys,  which  might  inl'urc 
abundance,  are  uncultivated;  and,  from  their  date  of 
abandonment  and  nakednefs,  offer,  with  the  hills  that 
furround  them,  only  the  fame  al'pecl  of  ruggednefs  and 
misfortune.  Population,  which  follows  in  the  train  of 
agriculture  and  indudry,  is  here  Angularly  diminifhed; 
and,  while  the  monaderies  fwarm  with  fluggards,  the 
fields  become  deferts.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  this 
defolate  fpot  by  Sonnini.  Although  it  is  deditute  ot 
wood  and  rivers,  andalmod  without  gardens,  its  fpring- 
water  is  pure  and  its  air  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Greek  Cbridians,  failors  or  fhip-builders,  who 
fail  as  far  as  Venice,  whither  they  carry  cotton  and  dock- 
ings of  their  own  manufacture.  The  idand  abounds 
with  rabbits,  pigeons,  partridges,  and  quails.  It  is  fix- 
teen  miles  fouih-wed  of  Samos.  Lat.  37.  a+.  N.  Ion.  *«. 
24.  E. 

PAT'.MOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Gotconda: 
twenty-five  miles  north- north-call  of  Rachore. 

PAT'NA,  a  city  of  Hindoodan,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  Bahar,  and  reudence  of  a  governor.  This 
is  a  very  extenfive  and  populous  city,  built  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ganges,  on  an  eminence.  By  this  it  is 
fecured  from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which  would 
otherwife,  at  particular  feafons,  be  highly  prejudicial  and 
dangerous.  Having  often  been  the  feat  of  war,  (fee  the 
article  HiNDOOSTAN,)  it  is  fortified  in  the  Indian  man- 
ner, with  a  wall  and  a  fmall  citadel.  It  is  a  place  of  very 
confiderable  trade.  Moll  of  the  faltpetre  imported  by 
the  Eilt- India  Company  is  manufactured  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar.  It  is  a  very  ancient  cfty  ;  and  probably 
its  modern  name  may  be  derived  from  Paliputra,  or  Pa- 
telpoother,  which  v.e  fupnal'e  to  be  the  ancient  Pali- 

bothra. 
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bothra.  It  is  a  so  milej  north-weft  of  Calcutta.  Lac. 
15.  37.  N.  Ion.  85.  **•  E- 

PAT'NA,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bukovina :  thin/ 
miles  welt  of  Sucfava. 

PAT'NA,  or  Putna,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runt 
into  tiie  Milcow  at  Focfani. 

PAT'NESS,/  [from  pat.]  Convenience  1  propriety; 
fuitableneft. — This  the  Holy  Spirit  wilhed,  in  an  age  fo 
refembling  ours,  that,  1  fear,  the  dcfcription  with  equal 
jmtn'li  may  fuix  both.  Harrow. 

PATNOU'KA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircarof 
Kerleh  :  fifty-five  milei  north-welt  of  Maltoy. 

PATO'KAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  1 
thirty  miles  north-well  of  Darore. 

PAT'OMA,  a  river  of  RulTla,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena  in  lat.  59.  53.  N.  Ion.  116. 14..  E. 

PATOMACK,'  or  Patowmack.   See  Potomac*. 

PA  TO  MAT'.   See  Patamat,  vol.  xviii. 

PATON'CE,  ailj.  in  heraldry.   See  vol.  ix.  p.  415. 

PATONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Hou- 
qu.ing,  on  the  Yang- tfe  river:  fifteen  miles  weit-nortb- 
weit  of  Koue. 

PATOO'K,  or  Pot'tock,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which 
runs  into  the  bay  in  lat.  15.  55.  N.  lon.8+.  »s-  w- 

PA'TOS.  a  river  of  BraHl,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan- 
tic in  lat.  *8.  »8.S. 

PA'TOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Zaca- 
tecas :  eighty  miles  north  of  Zacatecas. 

PATOU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  thecircarof  Au- 
rungabad  :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Aurungabad. 

PATOU AL',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglaua: 
eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Babhelgong. 

PATQUASHAG  A'MA  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  Canada  1 
4.50  miles  weft  of  Quebec.    Lat.  48.  to.  N.  Ion.  81.  5.  W. 

PA'TR  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzcrat  $  eighteen 
miles  north-north-caft  of  Amoud. 

PA'TRA.    See  Patera,  vol.  xviii.  p.  78s. 

PA'TR^SL,  or  Patraj,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Achaia,  on  a  promontory,  north  of  Mount  Panacliii- 
chus.  It  was  more  anciently  called  Ami,  derived,  as  it 
it  laid,  from  I  labour,  and  applied  to  it,  probably 

from  its  being  the  fii  ft  place  of  Acliaiain  which  the  inha- 
bitants occupied  themlclves  in  labour.  Patrwus,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Achxans  who  were  driven,  from  Lace- 
daemon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclidx,  enlarged  ar.d  for- 
tified Aroc.  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  Of  all  the 
Achxans,  the  inhabitants  of  Patras  were  the  only  per- 
fons  who  defended  the  iEtolians  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Gauls.  This  iitcurfion  was  probably  that  of  the 
year  178  B.  C.  and  which  followed  the  irruption  of  this 
people  into  Macedonia,  in  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
were  defeated.  Auguftui,  allured  by  the  litu  ition  of  Pa- 
tras, collected  the  fcattered  inhabitants,  and  re-eftablifhed 
them.  He  alfo  united  feveral  towns  under  its  dominion, 
and  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  all  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Roman  colonies.  In  the  time  of  Paufanias  this 
town  was  adorned  with  a  ftatuc  of  Diana  Laphriai  an 
odeum  which,  next  to  that  of  Athens,  was  the  raoft  beau- 
tiful in  Greece;  and  a  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  oracles  were  itfued  for  the  relief  of  bodily  mala- 
dies. 

PATR  A'NA,  or  Pastrana,  a  town  of  New  Caftile  in 
Spam,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  between 
the  river*  Tajo  and  Tajuna,  in  lar.  4.0.  t6.  N.  Ion.  a. 
45  W. 

PATRAS,  a  lea-port  town  of  the  Morea,  fit ua ted  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
(Sec  the  preceding  article.)  This  town  is  the  fee  of  a 
Greek  archbifliop,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Holland.  Conluls  from  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Venice,  have  been  accuftomed  to  refide  here. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  coarfe  oil,  filk,  honey, 
wheat,  manua,  ic.  In  the  year  1447  this  place  made  a 
brave  defence  againft  fultan  Murat,  and  held  out  till 
peace  was  concluded,  when  the  Morea  was  furrendered 


to  the  Turks.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud,  and  the 
road  for  veflels  is  very  indifferent ;  the  Turks  repair  no- 
thing. This  place  is  twenty-eigltt  miles  north-cult  of 
Chiarensta.    Lat.  38.  33.  N.  Ion.  si. 43.  E. 

PATRE'E,  a  town  of  HindoolUn,  in  Guserat :  feventy 
mile*  weft  of  Amedabad, 

PA'TRES,/.  [Latin.]  Fathers;  the  name  generally 
given  in  catholic  countries  to  the  monks  of  the  great 
orders  of  monacbifm,  as  Benedictines,  Auguftincs,  and 
Bernardines;  while  the  immenfe  progeny  of  St.  Francis 
were  commonly  ftyled  Fratrtt,  Brothers.  In  any  legal 
instrument,  however,  they  were  all  ftyled  Fratrtt ;  and 
they  fubferibed  themfelves  fo  in  their  correfpondence ; 
but,  when  a  gentleman  or  lady  addrefted  any  monk  or 
friar,  he  or  (he  always  ufed  the  name  of  I'nttr,  Father, 
by  courtefy.  There  teems  to  be  no  peculiar  rule  on  the 
fubjea. 

Patres  Conscripti,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
fenators  of  Rome.  The  firft  hundred  fenators,  appointed 
by  Romulus,  were  called  limply  Patret,  Fathers:  another 
hundred  being  added  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  upon  the 
union  of  the  two  people,  thefe  latter  were  called  Patrtt 
JUinorutn  gentium,  and  the  former  Majornru  gentium.  At 
length,  Tarquinius  Prifcus  making  up  the  number  three 
hundred,  the  two  latter  claflei  were  called  Patret  Con- 
feripti,  becaufe  "written  down"  to  the  former. 

Livy,  however,  give*  a  different  account  of  their  ori- 
gin. He  tell*  us,  that,  when  Brutus  filled  up  the  place* 
of  the  fenators  cut  off  by  Tarquin  with  other*  cholen 
out  of  the  equeftrian  order,  thofe  new  fenators  only  bad 
the  appellation  given  them  of  Patret  Gm/cripti.  Lib.  i.e.  1. 

PA'TRIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  near  a  lake  to 
which  it  gives  name :  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Naples. 

PA'TRIA,  [Lat.  the  country.]  The  men  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood. Thus,  'vhen  it  is  faid  inquiratur  per  pah  tain, 
a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood  is  meant.  Jacob. 

PATRIARCH,/,  [forthed  of  the  Gr.  watfm,  family, 
and  *fx*">  chief.]  One  of  thofe  firft  fathers  who  lived 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  who  becamo 
famous  by  a  long  line  of  (defendants.  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  his  twelve  fons,  are  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Teftamcnt.  Seth,  Enoch,  ice.  were  antediluvian  pa- 
triarchs.  Long  life  and  a  number  of  children  were  the 
blelfing*  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  patriarchal  government  confided  in  the  father*  of 
families,  and  their  firft-born  after  them,  exerciGiig  all 
kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority  in  their  relpec- 
live  houfeholds  j  and  to  this  government,  which  conti- 
nued till  the  time  of  the  Ifraclites  dwelling  in  Egypt, , 
fome  have  afcribed  an  abfolute  and  defpotic  power,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  punifhment  by  death.  In  proof  of 
this  they  allege,  among  other  inftances,  the  ientence  of 
Judah  with  regard  to  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  24.  con- 
cerning which  it  is  obferved,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of 
Judah,  was  (till  living  1  that  Tamar  was  not  one  of  his 
own  family}  and  that  (he  had  been  guilty  of  adultery, 
the  punishment  of  which  was  death  by  burning,  and  that 
Judah  on  this  occafion  might  fpeak  only  as  a  profecutor. 
See  Jennings's  Jewim  Antiq.  vol.i.  Sydney's  Difcourfcs 
concerning  Government,  chap.  i.  fe&.  7. 

Patriarch  is  alio  ufed  in  Chriftendora,  for  the  bilhops 
in  pofleflion  of  fome  of  the  grand  fees  independent  of 
the  papal  jurifdiftion  ;  or  for  the  chief  bilhop  over  feve- 
ral countries  or  provinces,  a*  an  archbifliop  is  of  feveral 
dioceies;  who  hath  feveral  arcbbilhop*  under  him.  See 
Patriarchate. 

The  patriarchate  has  been  always  eftcemed  the  fupreme 
dignity  in  the  church;  fo  that,  to  rife  by  degrees,  the 
bit/ivp  had  only  under  him  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
which  he  was  bifhop;  the  mttroptltia*  commanded  a  pro- 
vince,  and  bad  for  fufiragans  the  bilhops  of  his  province  \ 
the  primate  was  the  chief  of  a  diocefe.  and  had  feveral 
metropolitans  under  him  j  and  the  patriarch  had  under 
him  feveral  diocefes,  and  the  primates  thcmielves  were 
under  htm.    But  this  order  was  not  always  obferved. 

Uftier, 
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Ufher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Morinui,  attribute  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  tbe  grand  patriarchates  to  the  apoftles. 
They  fuppofe  that  the  apoftles,  according  to  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  world  then  given  by  geographer*,  pitched  on 
the  three  principal  cities  in  the  three  parts  of  the  known 
world  j  viz,  Rome,  in  Europe)  Antioch,  in  Alia;  and 
Alexandria,  in  Africa:  and  thus  formed  a  trinity  of  pa- 
triarchs. 

Other*,  far  from  attributing  this  inftitution  to  tbe 
apoflles,  maintain  that  the  name" patriarch  was  unknown 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice;  and  that,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  patriarchs  and  primates  were  confounded 
together,  as  being  all  equally  chiefs  .of  diocefes,  and 
equally  fuperior  to  metropolitans,  who  were  only  chief* 
of  provinces.  Hence  it  is  that  Socrates  gives  the  title 
patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  diocefes,  and  reckons  ten  of 
them.  In  efteft,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  was  appropriated  to  the  five  grand  fees  of  Rome, 
Conflantinople,  Alexandria,  Antiocb,  and  Jerufalem,  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451.  For,  when  the 
council  of  Nice  regulated  the  limits  and  prerogatives  of 
the  three  patriarch*  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria, 
it  did  not  give  them  the  title  of  patriarch*,  though  it  al- 
lowed them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges  thereof. 
Thus,  when  the  council  of  Conflantinople  adjudged  the 
Jecond  place  to  the  bifhop  of  Conflantinople,  who,  till 
then,  was  only  a  fuffragan  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothing  of 
the  patriarchate.  Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found  in  the 
decree  of  tbe  council  of  Chalcedon,  whereby  the  fifth 
place  is  afligned  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem  ;  nor  did  thele 
live  patriarchs  govern  all  tbe  churches.  There  were  Qill 
many  independent  chiefs  of  diocefes,  who,  far  from  own- 
ing the  jurifdiftion  of  the  grand  patriarchs,  called  them- 
ielves  patriarchs  :  fuch  as  that  of  Aquilcia  ;  nor  was  Car- 
thage ever  fubjeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
\Iofheim  fuppofe s,  that  thofe  prelates  who  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  the  epifco- 
pal  order,  were  diflinguifhed  by  tbe  Jewifh  title  of  patri- 
archs in  the  fourth  century.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i. 

The  authority  of  tbe  patriarchs  grew  by  infenfible  de- 
grees, till  at  length  we  hnd,  that,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fifth  century,  all  affairs  of  moment,  within  the  compafs 
of  their  patriarchate,  came  before  them  1  either  at  firft 
hand,  or  by  appeals  from  the  metropolitans.  They  con- 
fecrated  bifhop*  ;  afferobled  yearly  in  council  the  clergy  of 
their  refpeftive  diftrifts ;  pronounced  a  deciCve  judg- 
ment in  thofe  cafes  where  accusations  were  brought 
againfl  bifhops ;  and  appointed  vicars  or  deputies, 
clothed  with  their  authority,  for  tbe  prefervation  of  or- 
der and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter  provinces.  Nothing, 
in  fhort,  was  done  without  confulting  them  1  and  their 
decrees  were  executed  with  the  fame  regularity  and  re- 
fpeft  as  thofe  of  the  princes.  It  muff,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  ac- 
knowledged through  all  the  provinces  without  exception. 
Several  diftrifts,  both  in  the  eaftern  and  weflern  empires, 
were  exempted  from  their  jurifdiftion. 

Patriarch  is  alfo  applied  to  the  chief  of  feveral 
churches  in  tbe  Eaft,  who  live  out  of  communion  with 
the  Roman  church ;  fuch  are  the  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nians, refiding  in  the  monaftrry  of  St.  Gregory}  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  AbyfGnians,  called  A  buna  ;  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Cophti,  tbe  Jacobites,  &c.  See  Greek  Church, 
vol.  viii.  p.  969. 

PATRI  AR'CHAL,  or  Patriarchical,  adj.  Belong- 
ing to  patriarchs  ;  fuch  as  was  pofTciTed  or  enjoyed  by 
patriarchs.— Ninirod  enjoyed  his  patriarchal  power ;  but 
he  againft  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  fcizing  violently 
on  the  rights  of  other  lords.  Lvtke.— By  difcovering  the 
vanity  of  our  author's  whimficat  patriarchical  kingdom,  I 
am  led  to  a  certain  conclufion.  A.  Sidney. 

Such  drowfy  fedentary  fouls  have  they, 

Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on, 
Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay. 

And  know  no  climate  but  their  own.  AVru. 
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Belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs.— Archbifhops  or 
metropolitans  in  France,  are  immediately  fubjeft  to  the 
pope's  jurifdiftion  j  and,  in  other  places,  they  are  im- 
mediately fubjeft  to  the  patriarchal  fees.  Ayliffa. 

Patriarchal  Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  that  where  the 
fhaft  is  twice  croffed;  the  lower  arms  or  tnverfes  being 
longer,  and  the  upper  fhorter.  Such  a  crofs  is  faid  to  be- 
long to  patriarchs,  as  the  triple  crofs  does  to  the  pope. 

PATRIARCHATE,  or  Patriarchship,  /  A  !>ilh- 
oprick  fuperior  to  archbifhopricks. — The  queftions  are 
as  ancient  as  the  differences  between  Rome  and  any 
other  of  the  old  pntriarchats.  Srlden.- Prelacies  may  be 
termed  the  greater  benefices ;  as  that  of  the  pontificate, 
a  patriarch/hip  and  arebbifhoprick.  Ayliffc. 

PATRIARCHY,/  Jurifdiftion  of  a  patriarchs  pa- 
triarchate.—Calabria  pertained  to  tbe  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftautinople,  as  appeareth  in  the  novel  of  Leo  Sophus, 
touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitan*  belonging  to 
that  palriareha.  Brertvoad, 

PATRt'CA,  a  town  of  the  popedom,  in  the  Cam- 
pa  sna  di  Roma  :  thirteen  mile*  fouth  of  Rome. 

PATRl'CIAN,  adj.  [patriciea,  Fr.  patriciai,  Lat.]  Se- 
natorial {  noble }  not  plebeian : 

The  infulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 

His  liorfe's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.  Addijba. 

PATRl'CIAN, /.  A  nobleman.— Your  daughter*  are 
all  married  to  wealthy  patrician*.  San/l. 

Noble patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 

Defend  tbe  juttice  of  my  caufe  with  arms.  Shokrfptart. 

Patrician  was  a  title  given,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, to  the  defcendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  as  fbme 
will  have  it,  of  the  two  hundred,  firft  fenators  chofen  by 
Romulus;  and  bv  him  called  patret,  "fathers."  Ro- 
mulus eltablifhed  this  order  alter  the  example  of  tbe 
Athenians  ;  who  were  divided  into  two  clafTcs,  viz.  the 
tti*r>T;>$tK,  patrieioi,  and  f"iurrtK»v<,  papnfarei.  Patri- 
cians, therefore,  were  originally  the  nobility,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  plebeians.  They  were  the  only  perfons  whom 
Romulus  allowed  to  afpire  to  the  magiftracy;  and  they 
exercifed  all  the  funftions  of  the  priefthood  tillt|je  year  of 
Rome  495. 

At  length,  the  cognizance  and  charafter  of  thefe  an- 
cient families  being  almoft  loft  and  extinguifhed  by  a 
long  courfe  of  years,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  empire, 
a  new  kind  of  patricians  was  afterwards  fet  on  foot,  who 
had  no  pretentions  from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended 
entirely  on  the  emperor's-  favour.  This  new  patriciate, 
Zozimus  tells  us,  was  ercfted  by  Conflantine,  who  con- 
ferred the  qualify  on  his  counsellors,  not  becaufe  they 
were  defcen.led  from  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  fenate, 
but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  or  of 
the  empire.  This  dignity  in  time  became  the  higheft  of 
the  empire.  Juftinian  calls  it  fammam  dignitatem.  In 
effeft,the  patricians  feem  to  have  bad  tbe  precedence  of 
the  roajidarei,  and  to  have  taken  place  before  them  in  the 
fenate;  though  F.  Fabcr  affcrts  the  contrary.  What 
confounds  the  queftion  is,  that  the  two  dignities  often 
met  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  becaufe  the  patriciate  was  only 
conferred  on  thole  who  had  gone  through  tbe  firft  office* 
of  the  empire,  or  had  been  confuls.  Pope  Adrian  made 
Charlemagne  take  the  title  of  patrician  before  heafTumed 
the  quality  of  emperor;  and  other  popes  have  given  the 
title  to  other  kings  and  prince*  by  reafon  of  its  emi- 
nence. 

Patricias  Deities,  in  mythology,  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Earth. 

PATRI'CIANS,  in  ecclefiadical  writers,  an  ancient 
feftof  heretics,  who  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century;  thus  called  from 
their  founder  Patricint,  preceptor  of  a  Marcionite  called 
Smmachm.  His  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  fub- 
fancc  of  the  flefh  is  not  tbe  work  of  God,  but  that  of  tbe 
devil  s  on  which  account  bis  adherent*  bore  an  impla- 
cable 
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cable  hatred  to  their  own  flefh  ;  which  fometiraes  car- 
ried them  fo  far  as  to  kill  themfelves.  They  were  alio 
called  Tatiakites,  and  made  a  branch  of  the  En- 

CRATITJE. 

P  ATRI'CIATE,  /  The  order  or  dignity  of  patri- 
cian i. 

PATRICIDE,/  [patrieidium,  Lat.]  The  fame  with 
Parricide,  which  fee,  vol.  xviii. 

PATRICK,  ft  county  of  Virginia,  containing  4^99 
whites,  and  74a  blacks. 

PATRICK,  a  Chri&ian  and  furname  of  men. 

PATRICK  (St.),  from  the  eminent  fervices  he  ren- 
dered to  the  Irilh  in  converting  them  from  idolatry,  is 
called  the  archbifbop,  apoAle,  and  father,  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Church  ;  and  he  has  alfo  the  honour  of  being  fe- 
lecled  as  the  patron  or  tutelar  taint  of  tbat  ifland.  The 
name  this  faint  received  at  his  baptifra  was  Suc*at/>, 
formed  from  the  Britilh language,  and  expreffing  "  Valour 
in  War."  His  parents,  who  were  Britons  by  birth,  were 
of  great  refpectability  and  repute,  and  reflded  at  the  fpot 
now  called  Kirk-Patrick,  near  Dunbarton,  where  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  this  eminent  character  was  born. 
But  the  Irilh  aflert  him  to  have  been  a  Genoefe  friar,  who 
travelled  on  foot  through  Italy,  France,  and  England,  to 
the  coaft  of  Scotland,  from  whence  heembarked  and  landed 
at  Donaghadee  in  Ireland. 

He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  bis  education  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  early  confpicuous  for  an 
ingenuous  and  amiable  difpofition,  and  for  fuperiority  of 
mental  powers.  Scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  (ixtcen, 
he  was  taken  prifoner  by  certain  Irilh  exiles,  and  con- 
veyed to  that  kingdom,  where  he  continued  fix  years  in 
captivity  under  Milcho,  who  purchafed  him  as  a  (lave, 
and  bellowed  upon  him  the  name  of  CotArvig,  fignifying 
"  Pour  Families,"  and  deCgned  to  convey  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  purchafed  from  the  fervice  of 
tire*  pcrfbns,  his  mailers  by  capture,  to  be  employed 
under  the/imrtA,  who  fo  named  him*  During  this  fervi- 
tude,  from  which  St.  Patrick  contrived  to  efcape,  he  lud 
made  bimfelf  a  perfect  matter  of  the  Irilh  language ;  and 
he  is  confidered,  very  early  after  his  return  to  his  native 
/pot,  to  have  conceived  the  with  of  converting  the  Irilh 
from  Pagan ifm  to  Chriflianity.  The  qualifications  ne- 
ceiTary  for  this  purpofe,  could  not  however  be  attained 
in  Britain,  where  few  only  were  then  remarkable  for  any 
particular  mental  acquirement  1  parting,  therefore,  over  to 
the  continent,  he  ftudied  the  Scriptures  for  thirty-rive 
yean,  firft  under  St.  Martin,  the  bifhop  of  Tours,  his 
mother's  uncle,  who  ordained  him  deacon  ;  and  next  un- 
der the  no  lefs  celebrated  St.  German,  bilhop  of  Aries, 
who  advanced  him  to  prieft's  orders,  and,  for  reafons  un- 
known, gave  the  third  name  by  which  hiiiory  fpeaks  of 
him,  of  Mavm,  or  Maginim.  By  St.  German  he  was  re- 
commended to  the  particular  consideration  of  Celcftine, 
the  fovereign  pontiff,  who  confecrated  him  a  bilhop,  and 
again  changed  his  name  to  Patriciut,  or  Patrick,  not 
only  in  allufton  to  the  refpectability  of  his  defcent,  but 
to  give  luftre  and  weight  to  the  important  minion  with 
which  he  intended  to  intruft  him,  of  converting  the  Irifhi 
and  his  receiving  this  fourth  name  is  confidered  as  form- 
ing a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fadt  of  his  having 
been  called  Cothraig,  in  allufion  to  the  four  families,  or 
four  mailers,  whom  he  ferved  !  Celeftine  had  before  de- 
puted Palladius  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Chriflianity 
to  the  Irilh  ;  but  tbat  learned  doctor  had  returned  un- 
fuccel'sfut  from  his  million  j  and  hence  arofe  the  favour- 
ite adage  in  the  lifter  country  of  "Not  to  Palladius,  but 
to  Patrick,  did  the  Lord  vouchfafe  the  converfion  of  Hi- 
berrria." 

In  the  year  441,  as  aflerted  by  mod  authors,  though  fo 
early  as  43 x  by  others,  St.  Patrick  landed  at  Wicklow, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Dublin  and  Ultler,  at  which 
latter  place  he  founded  a  church ;  and,  after  labouring 
wish  confulerahle  fuccefs  for  about  feven  years,  he  again 
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vifited  Britain,  which  he  delivered  from  the  then  preva- 
lent berefies  of  Pelagiusand  Arius  1  eftablifbed  the  great 
church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Menevia,  afterwards  called  St. 
David's  ;  and  fettled  the  bifhopric  of  the  Hie  of  Man. 
Thefe  important  duties  executed,  St.  Patrick  returned  to 
Ireland,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  ifland  he  brought  to 
the  Chriftian  faith,  after  the  mod  indefatigable  and 
zealous  efforts  of  about  the  further  period  of  thirteen 
years.  He  then  once  more  vifited  Rome,  to  render  an 
account  of  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  miQion,  which  he  bad 
executed  with  fo  much  difcretion  as  not  to  occafion  the 
martyrdom  of  even  one  of  his  companions,  nor  of  any  of 
thofe  for  whole  falvation  he  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  exerted 
bis  noble  faculties.  About  the  year  471,  he  founded  the 
archbifhopric  of  Armagh,  between  which  place  and  his 
cbnrch  at  Ulfter,  afterwards  the  famous  abbey  of  Saul,  he 
pa  (Ted  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  well-fpent  life,  dying 
at  the  latter  place  on  the  17th  March,  493,  in  the  isoth 
year  of  his  age.  The  mofl  current  belief  favours  his 
having  been  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Ssul,  in  the  county 
of  Down  j  but  there  have  been  arguments  adduced  in 
proof  of  his  having  been  interred  at  Glaltonbury,  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  more  that  his  remains  were  depofited  at 
Glafgow.in  Scotland.  Cambrenfis  pofhively  affirms,  that 
"  the  bodies  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Columb, 
were  not  only  buried  at  Down, but  Were  alfo  there  taken  up 
and  tranflated  into  (brines  by  John  de  Courfey  about  11 85." 

The  miracles  attributed  to  Sr.  Patrick  are  numerous  ; 
fome.of  a  nature  too  much  out  of  the  line  of  modern 
belief  to  be  repeated  j  others  too  clofely  bordering  on 
the  efforts  of  other  faints  to  create  much  intereft, 
fuch  as  having  fwam  acrofs  the  Shannon  with  his 
bead  under  his  arm;  &c.  Sec.  Nor  fhould  we  have 
noticed  them  at  all,  but  from  the  circumftance  that  Jo- 
eclin's  "  Adls  of  St.  Patrick"  have  been  deemed  of  fufH- 
cient  authenticity  to  be  introduced  to  notice  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  fo  recently  as  itoo,  after  having  been  left  undif- 
turbed  in  the  Latin  in  which  it  was  originally  penned,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  fuperilition 
and  ignorance  were  at  the  greateft  height  in  Europe. 
From  this  legend  we  fhall  therefore  feleft  the  hiflory  of 
one  miracle,  performed  not  by  St.  Patrick,  but  on  St. 
Patrick.  It  will  (how,  moreover,  with  what  ingenuity  the 
Irifh  Papiflshave  contrived  to  eat  meat  on  the  anniverfary 
of  their  tutelar  faint.  "  A  defire  of  eating  meat  once) 
came  on  St.  Patrick,  until,  being  enfnared  and  carried 
away  by  bis  defire,  he  obtained  Iwine's  flefh,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  a  certain  veflel  j  thinking  that  he  might  thus 
fatisfy  his  appetite  privily,  which  fhould  he  openly  do,  he 
would  become  to  his  brethren  a  Hone  of  offence,  and  a 
flumbling-block  of  reproach.  He  had  not  long  quitted 
the  place,  when  lo!  one  flood  before  him,  having  eyes 
before  and  behind  j  whom,  when  Patrick  beheld,  he 
marvelled  who  he  was,  and  what  meant  bis  eyes  fixed 
before  and  behind  did  earneftly  afk ;  and  he  anfwered  *  I 
am  the  fervam  of  God  ;  with  the  eyes  fixed  in  my  fore- 
head  I  behold  the  things  that  are  open  to  view,  and  with 
the  eyes  that  are  fixed  in  the  hinder  part  of  my  head  I 
behold  a  monk  hiding  fielh-meat  in  a  vefTel,  tbat  he  may 
fatisfy  bis  appetite  privily.*  This  he  fatd,  and  imme- 
diately diiappeared.  Then  Patrick,  flriking  his  bread 
with  many  ftrokes,  call  hiinfelf  to  the  earth,  and  watered 
it  with  fuch  a  fnower  of  tears  as  if  be  had  been  guilty  of 
all  crimes;  and,  while  he  thus  lay  on  the  ground, mourn- 
ing and  weeping,  the  angel  Viftor,  fo  often  before  men- 
tioned, appeared  to  him  in  his  wonted  form,  faying, 
*  Arilf,  let  thine  heart  be  comforted,  for  the  Lord  hath 
put  away  thine  offence ;  and  hence-forward  avoid  back- 
Aiding.'  Then  Patrick,  riling  from  the  earth,  utterly  re- 
nounced and  abjured  the  eating  of  flefh-meat,  even  through 
the  reft  of  his  lile  ;  and  he  humbly  befought  the  Lord 
that  he  would  manifeft  unto  him  his  pardon  by  fome  evi- 
dent fign.  Then  the  angel  bade  Patrick  bring  forth  the 
bidden  meats,  and  put  them  into  water;  and  he  did  as 
5  E  the 
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the  angel  bade  ;  anil  the  flefb-mtats,  being  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  taken  thereout,  immediately  became 
fifties.  Tim  miracle  did  St.  Patrick  often  relate  to  It  is 
difcifdes,  that  they  might  reltrain  the  dcfirc  of  their  appe- 
tites. But  many  of  the  Irifh,  wrongfully  underftandtng 
this  miracle,  are  wont  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  which  always 
falls  in  the  time  of  Lent,  to  plunge  flelh-meats  into  water, 
when  plunged  in  to  take  out,  when  taken  out  to  drefs, 
w  hen  drefled  to  cat,  and  call  them  '  Filhes  of  St.  Patrick." 
But  hereby  every  religious  man  will  learn  to  reftrain  his 
appetite,  and  not  to  eat  meat  at  forbidden  feafons,  little 
regarding  what  ignorant  and  foolifh  men  arc  wont  to  do." 
Life  and  Aits  of  St.  Patrick, &c.  now  firft  tr.infl.ited  from 
the  original  Litin  of  Jocelin,  the  Ciflercian  Monk  of 
Furnes,  who  llourifhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.    By  E.  L.  Swift,  Kfq.  1809. 

Mr.  Swift  has  apologized  for  introducing  the  work  of 
jocelin  to  a  Britifh  public  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  Many  and  extraordinary  are  the  miracles  recorded  of 
St.  Patrick  by  Jocelin  ;  but,  without  requiring  the  reader'* 
silent  to  all  thefe,  the  work  ought  not  to  be  caft  afide 
with  contempt  or  ridicule.  It  tends  to  eltablilh  a  point 
which  the  patriot  feeling  of  every  Irifhman  would  gladly 
lupportj  The  txijUnet  i>f  St.  Patrick,  and  tic  ronrer/iou  of 
nnr  country  hy  hi$  aj>uji>ilic  tahtiurt :  nor  can  tlie  improba- 
bility or  tne  impohVnIity  of  its  recorded  wonders  mvali- 
'd.tte  the  prefumption.  Philofophy  may  riifdaiu,  and 
Pyrrhonifm  may  deride,  the  legendary  page  oi  old  Jocelin; 
but,  as  miracles  of  a  much  higher  rank  have  too  often 
met  no  higher  refpedt,  let  us,  before  we  pity  the  mor.k  of 
Furne;  ami  gratulate  our  own  fuperior  wildom,  confidcr 
whether  implicit  belief  be  not  at  leaft  as  fafe  as  abiolute 
icepticifm.  The  occafion,  however,  of  thel'e  may  not 
ieldom  be  traced ;  the  effects  of  natural  caul'cs,  operating 
on  cnthufiattic  minds,  were  gradually  (haded  by  allegory 
and  heightened  by  tradition,  until  the  original  ait  was 
exalted  into  a  miracle." 

The  marvellous  hlefling  which  Sr.  Patrick  is  faid  to 
hive  bellowed  upnn  Ireland  of  never  breeding  venomous 
creatures,  is  currently  credited  in  that  ilhnd,  but  merits 
n"t  lerious  refutation.  Several  eminent  writers,  not 
)'.>;ing  the  fact  of  reptiles,  &c.  not  being  found  in 
Ireland,  nave  attempted  to  account  for  it,  from  the  pe- 
culiar lalubrity  of  the  air  and  full,  to  the  mauifeft  injury 
of  the  fame  of  St.  Patrick;  and  they  even  adduce  in- 
trances  of  places  being  alike  free  from  reptile,  in  this 
country  1  fuch  as  the  parifli  of  Dorchefler,  ir.  Oxford-, 
lhire,  Well  of  Watlington  ;  the  manor  oi  Lindley,  near 
Bofworth,  Leiceiterfhire,  &c.  &c.  Innumerable  are  the 
•:ther  advantages  imputed  by  the  Irifli  to  t:ic  partiality 
of  St.  Patrick  lor  their  ilhnd  ;  among  which  may  be  no- 
ticed the  Introduction  of  the  Latin  Letters,  arid  with  them 
ti.e  Roman  Language,  as  actually  pollening  evidences  of 
truth. 

The  wearing  of  Shamrock  on  the  Feaft  of  St.  P.itrick, 
is  attributed  Ly  fome  to  the  following  circumitance : 
When  he  firfl  ende avoured  to  plant  (he  lee,' s  o(  Chrillian- 
•ty  in  Hibernia,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  inculcating 
i::e  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  minds  of  his  rude  ami 
barbarous  auditor. ;  and  therefore  had  rccoune  to  a  vi- 
able image  to  illutlrate  his  difcuurfe.  Thus  when  ex- 
pounding that  tritbeiliicsl  myltery,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  le«f  of  the  ih-mrock,  or  trrfoil,  as  not  only  rcprcfeiiting 
the  diviltbinty  of  (he  Divinity  into  three  diltinct  and 
equal  parts,  but  alfo  its  junct ion  or  union  in  one  ftem  or 
original.  This  ingenious  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
wearing  of  thefhamrock  may  poilibly  have  truth  for  its 
balis  ;  although  it  is  more  probable,  that,  as  the  ftumrock 
had  been,  long  before  the  time  or  St.  Patrick,  conlidered 
the  national  badge  or  emblem,  it  was  originally  worn  on 
his  anniverlary,  to  mark  him. is  their  patron,  or  tutelar 
taint.  Hi-.  -nnivcrfary  in  our  almanac  u  marked  for  the 
17th  of  MAr.cn.    See  that  word,  vol.  xiv.  p.  34.1. 

In  the  year  1470,  being  the  ileventh  of  Edward  the 


Fourth,  an  order  of  KnightJ  of  tlK  Garter  was  in  If  ituteel 
in  Ireland  :  though,  for  reafons  which  have  eluded  re- 
fearch,  this  order  was  aholifhed  fo  early  as  twenty-four 
years  after  its  eftablifhment.  On  the  nth  March,  17IJ, 
a  new  order  was  inftituted,  denominated  "  Knights  of  (tie 
Illuftrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick,"  of  which  his  majefly, 
his  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  were  ordained  perpetual  .fo- 
vercigns,  and  to  which  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  cha- 
racters under  the  united  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  have  been  elected  knights.  .See  the  article 
Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  8aa.  and  Heraldry,  vol.  it. 
P-771.  .  - 

PATRICK  (Simon),  a  learned  Englifn  prelate,  was 
the  fon  of  a  mercer  at  Gainfborough  in  Lincoln(hirr> 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1616.  After  being  weii 
grounded  io  grammar- learning  by  an  excellent  claflicaJ 
mailer,  in  1644  he  was  font  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  wai  admitted  a  fizar  of  Queen's  College.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1647,  and  in  the  following 
ye  ar  was  cliolen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1641,  he  pro- 
ceeded M.  A.  and  about  the  fame  time  received  holy 
orders  from  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  the  ejected  bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich. Saon  afterwards  be  became  domeflic  chaplain  to 
fir  Walter  St.  John  of  Batterfea,  who  prefented  him  to 
that  living  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658. 
About  this  time  he  commenced  author,  by  publifhing 
his  "Men/a  tn$flica;  or  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper:  to  which  is  added,  a  Dif- 
courfe concerning  Baptilm,"  Svo.  This  piece  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1659,  by  another,  entitled  "  The  Heart's  Eafe ; 
or,  a  Remedy  againft  all  Troubles  ;  with  a  confolatory 
Difcourfe,  particularly  directed  to  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  Friends  and  dear  Relations,"  iirao.  which  has  un- 
dergone numerous  impreffions.  Io  1661,  Mr.  Patrick 
was  elected  matter  of  Queen's  College,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  recommendation  of  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  1 
but,  the  affair  being  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
judgment  was  foon  given  againft  Patrick  ;  and  Tome,  if 
not  all,  of  the  fellows  who  had  voted  for  him  were  ejected. 
Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Manton  from  the  rectory  of  St. 
Paul's,  C'ovcnt  Garden,  under  the  act  of  uniformity  in 
i65i,  Mr.  Patrick  was  prefented  to  that  benefice  by  the 
cirl  of  Bedford  ;  and  he  endeared  himfelf  very  much  to 
the  parifhioners,  not  only  by  his  excellent  preaching  and 
exemplary  manners,  but  particularly  by  his  cooftint  rc- 
fidence  with  them  during  the  dreadful  time  of  the  plague  , 
in  1665.  In  the  year  i6(j6,  being  delirous  of  proceeding 
in  divinity,  his  diigull  at  what  had  taken  place  in  bis  old 
college  determined  him  againft  keeping  his  aits  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  be  therefore  entered  of  Chrill-Church-eol- 
hge,  Oxford;  where  he  was  at  firft  incorporated  B.  D. 
and  foon  afterwards  admitted  D.  D.  About  the  fame 
time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
In  the  year  ii7»,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftmin- 
fter;  and  was  for  fome  time  fub  dean  of  that  church. 
His  next  promotion  was  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough, 
in  1679;  where  he  completed  and  publifhed,  but  not  be- 
fore the  year  1686,  "The  Hiftory  of  the  Churcb  at  Peter- 
borough," folio,  from  the  manuicript  of  Simon  Guuton, 
formerly  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  This  work  was 
coniiderably  enlarged  by  the  editor,  who  added  a  fupple- 
ment  containing!  fuller  account  of  the  abbots  and  bifhops 
of  Peterborough  than  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Gunton. 

During  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  Dr.  Patrick,  at  the 
hazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  fhowed  hu  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  proteftant  religion,  by  writing  and  preach- 
ing againft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the 
year  he  ably  fultained  his  part  in  a  conference  with 
two  Romilli  prietts  in  the  king's  prelencc,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  by  bifhop  Kennet  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Complete  Hiftory  of  England.  ««  The  Pro- 
tcflant  champions  were,  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  and  Dr. 
William  Jane,  profcflor  of  divinity  in  Oxford.  Thofe 
0:1  the  Popifli  tide  were  on-  GiHord,  a  doctor  of  the 
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SorUonne,  .md  Mr.  Tilden,  who,  having  turned  Roman- 
catholic  at  LiSbon,  went  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Godden  ; 
and  the  Subject  of  their  difpute  was,  the  rule  of  faith, 
and  the  proper  judge  in  controversies.  Tliii  conference 
wa*  very  long ;  and  at  laft  the  Romifli  doctor*  were  prelTed 
with  So  much  ftrcngth  of  realon  and  authority  again  It 
them,  that  they  were  really  put  to  Silence.  Whereupon, 
hit  majefty,  going  off  abruptly,  wa»  heard  to  f.iy,  he  never 
faw  a  bad  caule  fu  well,  nor  a  good  one  To  ill,  maintained." 
Our  author'i  seal  for  the  Proteltant  religion  led  him  to 
oppoSe,  to  the  utinoft  of  hit  power,  the  reading  of  James's 
Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  was  pub. 
liShed  in  order  to  favour  the  papift*  ;  and  he  al(o  aflifttd 
Dr.  Tcnifon  in  eftablifhing  a  School  at  St.  Martin'*,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  popifh  one  opened 
at  the  Savoy,  for  the  purpofc  of  making  converts  of  the 
children  of  poor  Proteltants. 

At  the  revolution,  that  attention  and  refpect  were  paid 
to  Dr.  Patrick  which  hit  Service*  and  abilitici  merited, 
and  he  w.i*  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince  and 
prince fs  of  Orange,  Soon  afterward*  he  wa*  appointed 
one  of  the  commiflioner*  for  reviewing  the  Liturgy  ;  and, 
as  he  had  an  excellent  talent  at  devotional  competition, 
be  reviled  the  Collect*  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  year  :  drawing  up  moft  of  them  anew,  and  rendering 
then)  more  fuitable  to  the  Ep'dtles  and  Gofpe!*  of  the 
day.  In  the  year  1689,  he  wa*  nominated  to  fill  the  va- 
cant Tee  of  Cbichefter  1  and  immediately  after  hi*  confed- 
eration he  vifitcd  hi*  new  dioccfe,  in  which  he  discharged 
in  all  refpecli  the  duties  of  a  faithful  and  vigilant  pallor. 
He  wa*  employed,  with  others  of  the  epifcopal  bench,  in 
fettling  the  affair*  of  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  with  which 
view  they  fent  back  to  that  country  all  the  clergy  who 
had  fled  into  England  for  refuge  from  the  tyranny  and 
perfecution  of  the  late  reign,  and  recommended  to  their 
majefties  Several  worthy  perfon*  to  fill  the  vacant  bifhop- 
ric*.  In  the  year  1691,  our  prelate  wa*  translated  to  tlie 
fee  of  Ely,  which  was  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Dr. 
Franci*  Turner  for  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government.  In  this  Ctuation  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
the  epifcopal  function  with  the  utmoft  application,  zeal, 
and  integrity,  while  he  continued  to  profecute  his  ftudie* 
with  great  affiduity.  He  eltablifhed  lectures  in  two 
cburche*  in  Cambridge,  with  a  falary  to  each  of  jal.  a- 
year,  for  aftcrnoon-iermons  every  Sunday.  He  alio 
Jhowed  himfelf  a  benefactor  to  hi*  fee  by  the  improve- 
ments which,  at  a  considerable  expenfe,  he  introduced 
into  it*  temporalities.  At  the  fame  time  he  fhowed  him- 
felf a  benefactor  in  the  nobleft  fenfe  to  the  public  at 
large,  by  the  valuable  writing*,  conlccrated  to  the  inte- 
rest* of  piety  and  virtue,  which  he  was  continually  com- 
mitting to  the  prefs.  He  died  at  Ely  in  1707,  in  the 
eighty  firft  year  of  hi*  age. 

Bifhop  Patrick  wa*  a  man  of  extcnfive  learning  and 
eminent  abilities,  and  poffeffed  great  merit  a*  a  writer. 
Of  the  excellence  of  hi*  public  character  we  have  already 
made  mention  ;  and  in  private  life  he  wa*  exemplary  for 
the  ardour  of  bit  piety,  the  Sanctity  of  hi*  manners,  hi* 
integrity,  candour,  and  charity,  and  the  other  virtues 
which  conftitute  the  good  man  and  the  Chriltian.  Bifhop 
Burnet  rank*  him  among  thofe  who  were  indeed  an  ho- 
nour to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  hi*  publications  are  numerou*  devotional,  prac- 
tical, and  miscellaneous,  piece*,  tracts  againft  popery, 
Sermon*,  Sic.  But  the  moft  valuable  of  hi*  works  are 
his  "  Commentaries"  upon  the  historical  book*  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  "  Paraphrafe*"  on  the  book*  of  Job, 
Plalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclcfiaftes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which  made  their  appearance  at  various  times  from  the 
year  1679,  and,  after  having  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  octavo  and  quarto,  were  collected  into  three  volume* 
folio.  The  Paraphrafe*  were  firft  in  the  order  of  pubIL 
cation.  TbeSe  volume*,  with  Lowth's  Commentaries 
upon  the  Prophets,  Arnald'i  upon  the  Apocrypha,  and 
Whitby's  on  the  New  Teftament,  form  a  col  legion  of 
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Englifh  exegcticai  works  which  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and,  when  coniptete,  now  fells  for  an  exorbitant 
price.    Sral'i  lliji.  Pnrit.  vol.  iv.  (itn.  Riv%. 

PATRICK'S  (St.).afimU  ifland  in  the  Infh  Sea,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland.  Lat.  55.  36.  N.  Ion.  6.  5.  W. 

PATRICK**  (St.),  a  Small  town,  the  chief  oS  Camden 
county,  Georgia;  Situated  on  Great  Sat il la  river,  about 
thirty- two  mile*  from  it*  mouth. 

PATRICK'S  PURGATORY,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Small  ifland*  in  Lough  Dcrg,  a  lake  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland.    Thi*  ifland  itfclf  i* 
but  i*6  yard*  long  by  forty.four  broad;  and  the  cave, 
which  it  called  the  Purgatory,  is  Sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
by  two  wide,  and  So  Tow  that  a  tall  man  cannot  Stand 
erect  in  it.    It  holds  ex.u'tly  nine  perfon*  j  and  a  tenth 
could  not  remain  in  it  without  great  inconvenience.  The 
floor  is  the  natural  rock,  and  the  whole  is  covered  witii 
large  Itoncs  and  Sod*.    It  wa*  imagined  in  the  dark  ages, 
that  "whoever  repented- and  wa*  armed  with  true  Saith, 
end  entering  that  pit  continued  there  a  night  and  a  day, 
Should  be  purged  from  all  hi*  lint,  and  alfo,  during  hi* 
abode  there,  mould  not  only  See  the  pains  of  the  damned, 
but  the  joy*  of  the  blefled."   There  were  alio  in  the 
ifland  a  monastery  for  regular  canon*  of  St.  Auflin,  Seven 
chapels,  and  Six  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  other 
Saint*.   The  cell  wa*  demolished  in  1497,  by  order  of 
pope  Alexander  VI.  and  in  (630  the  lords  ju  ft  ices  ordered 
it  to  be  broken  open  ;  the  monk*  were  driven  away;  and 
it  was  left  in  ruins.   The  place,  however,  Still  continues 
to  be  frequented  in  the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
Thi*  ifland,  the  lake,  and  river,  are  all  fuppoSed  by  (ome 
antiquaries  to  have  derived  their  name  from  dtarg  or  duff, 
"n  cave,"  and  the  cave  to  be  Spoken  of  in  the  Puranasof 
the  Indian  Bramint.    Mr.  Wilford  confiders  Ireland  as 
the  Suvarneya  of  the'Purana*.    Suvarneya  wa*  from  the 
earlieft  periods  confidered  a*  the  abode  of  the  Pitrit,  (i.e. 
fathers  or  mane*.)  A  place  wjiere  the  pitri*  could  be  teen 
is  pofitively  declared  to  be  a  narrow  cave  in  a  Small 
illand  in  a  lake  the  water*  of  which  were  bitter.    In  it 
was  the  entrance  of  the  Dirghe,  or  long  paflage  into  the 
infernal  regions,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  thePurana*. 
The  name  Dirghe,  and  the  description  of  the  cave,  cer- 
tainly much  refemblc  that  in  Ireland,  whilft  the  change 
oS  Pitri*  to  Patriciu*  is  leSs  difficult  than  many  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  proper  names.    Still  it  Seems  »rt- 
credible  that  Ireland  Ihould  have  hcen  known  to  the 
Indian*,  and  connected  in  any  way  with  their  fables. 
Ware  and  other  antiquarians  maintain  the  pagan  origin  a'f 
the  ceremony,  and  Dr.  Ledwich,  who  denic*  that  Such  a 
perfon  as  St.  Patrick  ever  exifted,  Suppofes  the  ftory  of  the 
cave. to  be  "  a  pagan  tale  of  purgatory,  trumped  up  with 
every  circumftance  that  could  work  on  the  hope*  and 
fear*"  of  the  Irilli,  fo  as  to  render  them  more  obedient  to 
papal  authority.    Here  then  the  learned  doctor  and  his 
respectable  antagonist  (general  Vallancey)  are  not  much 
at  variance,  could  the  tormer  admit  the  oriental  origin  of 
what  both  confider  as  a  relict  of  paganifm.    The  moft 
difecuraging  circumftance  attending  difcuflion*  of  this 
kind,  is,  that  a*  on  one  hand,  after  much  labour  employed 
in  ir.vcuigation,  certainty  cannot  be  attained,  So  on  the 
other,  iS  it  could.it  would  be  attended  with  no  practical 
benefit.    For,  of  what  confequence  is  it,  whether  the 
purgatory  were  an  eaftcrn  or  weftern  fiblej  whether  it 
originated  with  a  real  St.  Patrick,  or  was  a  fiction  of  .1 
later  age?   See  Ledwiche's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  and 
Vallancey'*  ProSpectu*  of  a  Diet,  of  the  Irifh  Language. 

PATRICK  TOWN,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  dilft ift 
of  Maine,  and  county  of  Lincoln,  having  138  inhabitants. 

PATRICKSBOURNE,  a  village  in  Kent,  about  Sour 
miles  eaft  of  Canterbury.  It  is  noted  by  Some  Sor  the 
antiquity  oS  its  church,  and  a  curious  Saxon  door- way, 
carved  with  a  variety  of  figure*;  a  few  pace*  further  is 
BlSrous,  built  by  Robert  Bargrave,  eSq.  or  by  hit  lady,  if 
one  may  judge  by  this  motto,  which  wat  placed  upon  it : 
Dintta  *d,Jk«l  uxor  bona,  «dificot*  diruit  maU.-Sot  far 
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from  the  lait-mentioned  village  is  that  of  Bekelbourn, 
where  feveral  of  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  formerly 
had  a  fmall  but  elegant  palace ;  the  gateway  or  which  ftill 
remain*.  In  this  pari  In  is  Howletts,  formerly  the  feat 
of  Sir  Philip  Hale*.    Wilktt't  lirifrth  Diitclory. 

PATRIMO'NIA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  CorGca  i  four 
miles  weft  of  Baftia. 

PATRIMONIAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  patrimony.}  Pof- 
fefled  by  inheritance.— The  expence  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
rooiid't  own  great  patrimonial  eftate,  that  came  over  at 
that  time,  is  of  no  fmall  confideration  in  the  (lock  of 
(hit  kingdom.  Temple. 

Their  patrimonial  doth  the  Spaniards  keep, 

And  Philip  firft  taoght  Philip  bow  to  deep.  Dryden. 

Claimed  by  right  of  birth;  hereditary.— I  pant  for  pa- 
trimonial (kies.  Young. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 

And  repofl'efs  their  patrimonial  iky.  Dry  dm. 

PATRIMO'NIALLY,  adv.  By  inheritance.-Good 
princes  have  not  only  made  a  diftinciion  between  what 
was  their  own  patrimonial ly,  as  the  civil-law  books  term 
it,  and  what  the  fiate  had  an  interest  in.  Davtnant. 

PATRIMOJNIO,  or  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  a 
province  of  the  Popedom,  or  the  ccclefiallical  dates  ;  fo 
called,  as  it  is  faid,  becaufe  it  was  granted  by  the  emperor 
Conftantine,  to  fupport  a  church  which  he  had  built  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  ufe  of  the  pope.  This 
country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orvietan  and 
part  of  Umbria,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Safina  and  Campagna 
di  Roma,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
osi  the  north-weft  by  the  duchy  of  Caftro ;  about  forty- 
three  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth.  The 
country  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  a  con- 
figurable quantity  of  alum.  The  principal  places  are 
Viterbo,  Monte  Fiafconc,  Bolfena,  Civita  Caftellana,  and 
Civic.  Vecchia. 

PAT'RIMONY,/.  [patrimonium,  Lat.]  An  eftate  pof- 
feiTed  by  inheritance.— Inclofures  they  would  not  forbid, 
for  that  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

So  might  the  heir,  whofe  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wafted  a  thoufand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 

By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a-day, 

Hope  to  reftore  the  patrimony  fpent.  Daviet. 

Their  (hips  like  wafted  patrimonitt  (how  ; 
Where  the  thin  fcattering  trees  admit  the  light, 
And  (bun  each  other"*  fiiadows  as  they  grow.  Brydtn. 

PAT'RINGTON,  a  town  of  Engtend,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  situated  on  a  river  which 
runs  into  the  Humber;  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and 
faid  to  have  been  called  Fratorium.  It  has  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturday  ;  and  three  fairs,  March  18,  July  it, 
and  December  6,  for  shoes,  linen  and  woollen  drapery, 
copper  and  tin  ware,  toys,  &c.  '  The  pariih-church  is  a 
large  and  fpacious  edifice  ;  its  tower  is  furmounted  by  a 
lofty  fpire.  Patrington  ftjnds  within  lefs  than  a  mile  of 
the  eftuary  of  the  Humber,  which  forms  here  a  fmall 
creek,  capable  of  affording  shelter  and  anchorage  to  veflel* 
of  (mail  burden.  According  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  1811,  the  town  and  parifh  contained  150  houfes, 
and  a  population  of  1016  inhabitants.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hull,  191  north  of  London  1  lat. 
5}.  5a.  N.  Ion.  0.  10.  E. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-weft  of  Patring- 
ton is  the  pleafant  village  of  Wineftead.  which  is  adorned 
with  two  elegant  villas,  the  feats  of  the  late  fir  Robert 
d'Arcy  Hildyard,  bart.  and  of  Henry  Maifters.efq.  The 
former  feat  is  denominated  Winettcad-hali ;  and  both, 
being  fituated  upon  gently-riling  ground,  command  a 
beautiful  profpeft  of  the  town  of  Patrington,  the  Humber, 
and  Sunk-Ifland.  This  illand  has  its  name  from  the  cir- 
CUthftancc  of  its  having  been  entirely  under  water  till 
the  reign  of  Charies  I.  when  it  be^an  to  appear  by  the 
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receding  of  the  ocean.  At  firft,  only  a  few  acres  were  left 
dry  at  low  water  |  but,  at  it  increafed  in  extent  every 
year,  it  was  at  length  embanked,  and  laid  down  as  pas- 
ture land.  Other  embankments,  however,  were  made  at 
fubfequent  periods,  in  proportion  as  the  waters  retired  ; 
fo  that  the  illand  is  now  of  confiderable  extent,  and  only 
fcparated  from  the  Holdernefs  marshes  by  a  ditch  a  few 
feet  in  breadth.  The  laft  embankment  was  effected  in 
I  Sot,  and  inclofed  an  area  of  4570  acre*.  Sunk  illand  '» 
divided  into  feveral  farm*;  and  a  church  ha*  lately  been 
built  upon  it,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant*. 
The  foil  is  peculiarly  fertile. 

Spurn-head,  or  Spurn-point,  fituated  about  ten  mile* 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Patrington,  constitute*  the  extremity 
of  the  noted  Ocellum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  which 

£ rejects  nearly  half-way  acrofs  the  entrance  into  the 
lumber.  Its  prefent  name  of  Spurn-head  i*  of  Saxon 
origin ;  the  verb  f  pupten,  signifying  to  explore  or  fpy 
out.  A  light-houfe  i*  placed  here,  at  a  guide  to  veuils 
navigating  the  eftuary.  Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  wa* 
anciently  the  celebrated  fea-port  Ravenfpur,  or  Ravenfcr, 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  England  a*  the  landing-place 
of  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  and  of  Edward  IV.  in  14.7s,  when 
thefe  prince*  came  to  contend  for  the  posTetlion  of  the 
English  fceptre.  This  town  has  long  fince  been  fwaliowed 
up,  either  by  the  ocean  or  by  the  Humbert  fo  that  the 
fpot  on  which  it  stood  i*  uncertain.  Several  other  towns 
and  villages  hereabout*  have  experienced  a  similar  fate : 
among  them  are  mentioned  Hide,  Frifmerk,  Tharlctborpe, 
Redraayr,  Pennyfmerk,  Upfal,  and  Pottenfleet;  all  of 
which  Dr.  Gibfon  fuppofes  were  overflowed  in  the  30th 
or  j8ch  year  of  Edward  III.  when  the  tide*  are  recorded 
to  have  rifen  to  a  molt  extraordinary  height.  The  inun- 
dation of  Ravenfpur,  however,  mult  have  taken  place  at 
a  much  later  period. 

Near  the  village  of  Hallham,  about  three  mile*  and  a 
half  beyond  Wineftead,  is  a  fuperb  maufoleum,  erected 
by  the  late  William  Conftable,  efq.  as  a  burying-place 
for  that  family.  The  architecture  of  this  building  dif- 
plays  an  union  of  elegance  and  simplicity,  which  at  once 
captivates  the  eye,  and  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
the  structure.  The  position  of  this  maufoleum  is  lofty, 
and  the  furrounding  grounds  are  covered  with  trees. 
Near  this  is  (the  remains  of)  the  village  of  Hornfey,  aU 
moft  furrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  lea.  North-weft  of 
Hornfey,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  stands  Kilham, 
which  lee,  vol.  xi.  Jitautietof  England,  vol.  xvi.  Wilktt'i 
Briti/k  Directory,  vol.  iv. 

PATRIOT,/  [Fr.  from  the  Latin  patria,  country.] 
One  whofe  ruling  pallion  it  the  love  of  hi*  country. 
This  word  is  old  in  our  language.  Cotgrave  calls  a  "pa. 
triot, one's  countryman."  The  French  patriot  he  renders 
"a  father  or  protector  of  the  country." — Jofepb  merited 
the  name  of  the  faviour  of  Egypt.  And  if  any  worthy 
patriot,  out  of  a  like  providence,  (hall  before-hand  gather 
up  the  commodities  into  a  publick  magazine,  for  the 
common  benefit  and  relief  of  the  people,  upon  the  pinch 
of  an  enfuing  necessity,  be  is  fo  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
cenfure,  as  that  he  well  deferve*  a  ftatue  with  the  in- 
fcription  of  a  pnblic  benefactor.  Bp.  Haiti  Caj'et  of  Confe. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generou*  caufe, 
Such  tears  as  patriate  shed  for  dying  laws.  Pop*. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  ironically  for  a  faaiou*  disturber  of 
the  government. 

Gull'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whole  modern  fenfe 

Is  one  that  would  by  law  fupplant  his  prince; 

The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool  s 

Never  vas patriot  yet,  but  was  a  fool.  Brytkn. 

PAT'RIOT,  ad,.  Actuated  by  the  care  of  one's  coun- 
try; wiihing  and  endeavouring  to  promote  the  public 
good. — That  his  [Swift's]  patriot  fpirit  was  reftnined  fo 
long,  ii  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Belany't  Obf.  on  Orrtry't 
Life  "fStdft. 

Ah' 
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Ah  !  let  not  Britons  doubt  their  fecial  aim, 
Whofe  ardent  bofoms  catch  this  ancient  fire! 

Cold  intereft  melt*  before  the  vivid  flame, 
And  patriot  ardours,  but  with  life,  expire.  Shenfiooe. 

PATRIOTIC,  adj.  Full  of  patriotifm.  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  repeatedly  ufed  this  word  in  an  ironical  way.— Dennis 
declares  with  great  patriotic  vehemence,  that  he  who  al- 
lows Shakerpearelearning,andalearningwiththeancients, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  detractor  from  the  glory  of 
Great  Britain.  Fanner' t  Effav  oh  the  Learning  of  Shake- 
fpeare. — During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of 
which  the  patriotic  tribes  ftill  more  ardently  defire  the 
return,  the  Spanifh  dominions  were  again  attempted. 
Jclinfon"t  Falkland" i  Ifiandi. 

PATRIOTISM,/  Love  of  one's  country ;  zeal  for 
one's  country.— Being  loud  and  vehement  either  againft 
a  court,  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patrictij'm.  Bp. 
Berkiley't  Maximt,  1750. — It  is  the  quality  of  patriotifm 
to  be  jealous  and  watchful,  to  obfervc  all  fecret  machi- 
nations, and  to  fee  public  dangers  at  a  diftance.  John/on  1 
Patriot. 

Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  our  country,  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  paflions  that  can  warm  and  animate  the  hu- 
man breaft.  It  includes  all  the  limited  and  particular  af- 
fections to  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  fellow- 
citizens,  and  countrymen.  It  ought  to  direct  and  limit 
their  more  confined  and  partial  actions  within  their 
proper  and  natural  bounds,  and  never  let  them  encroach 
on  thofe  facred  and  firft  regards  we  owe  to  the  great 
public  to  which  we  belong.  Were  we  folitary  creatures, 
detached  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  without  any  ca- 
pacity of  comprehending  a  public  intereft,  or  without  af- 
ieaions  leading  us  to  defire  and  purfue  it,  it  would  not 
be  our  duty  to  mind  it,  nor  criminal  to  neglect  it  <  but, 
as  we  are  parts  of  the  public  fyftem,  and  are  not  only  ca- 
pable of  taking  in  large  views  of  its  interefts,  but  by  the 
nrongeft  affections  connected  with  it,  and  prompted  to 
take  a  (hare  of  its  concerns,  we  are  under  the  molt  facred 
tics  to  profecute  its  fecurity  and  welfare  with  the  utmoft 
ardour,  efpecially  in  times  of  public  trial. 

"  Zeal  for  the  public  good  (fays  Mr.  Addifon)  is  the 
characteriltic  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman ;  and 
muft  take  place  of  pleafurci,  profits,  and  all  other  private 
gratifications:  and  whofoever  wants  this  motive,  is  an 
open  enemy,  or  an  inglorious  neuter,  to  mankind,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mifapplied  advantages  with  which  nature 
and  fortune  have  bleflcd  him."  Wherever  love  of  our 
country  prevails  in  its  genuine  vigour  and  extent,  it 
fw.illows  up  all  fordid  and  fclfilh  regards  ;  it  conquers 
the  love  of  cafe,  power,  pleafure,  and  wealth ;  nay,  when 
the  amiable  partialities  of  friendfhip,  gratitude,  private 
affection,  or  regards  to  a  family,  come  in  competition 
with  it,  it  will  teach  us  to  facrince  all,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  and  promote  and  defend  the  honour  and 
happinefs,  of  our  country.  To  purfue  therefore  our  pri- 
rate  interefts  in  fubordination  to  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try; to  be  examples  in  it  of  virtue,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws }  to  choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  we  apprehend  to 
be  the  beft  friends  to  its  conftitution  and  liberties  ;  and, 
if  we  have  the  power,  to  promote  fuch  laws  as  may  im- 
prove and  perfect  it;  readily  to  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity for  advancing  its  profperity;  cheerfully  to  contri- 
bute to  its  defence  and  fupport;  and,  if  need  be,  to  die 
for  iti— thefe  are  among  the  duties  which  every  man, 
who  has  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member  of  our  free  and 
excellent  conftitution,  owes  to  his  country. 

This  powerful  and  fublime  paffion,  by  depriving  man, 
in  tome  meafure,  of  his  natural  feelings,  prompts  liim  to 
love  bis  country  independently  of  bimfelf.  It  was  owing 
to  it  that  Decius  (aenficed  his  life  ;  Fabius  his  honour  ; 
CamiJlus  bis  refentment;  Brutus  and  Manlius  their  chil- 
dren. 

A  Spartan  lady  had  five  fons  in  the  army,  and  was  in 
momentary  expectation  of  receiving  news  from  the  field 
of  battle.  At  length  a  meffenger  arrives  from  the  camp } 
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and,  with  trembling  agitation,  (he  applies  to  him  for  in- 
formation. "Your  five  fons,"  faid  he,  "are  (lain." — 
"  Bafe  (lave  '  did  I  afk  thee  that  «•  Yet  we  have  gained 
the  victory,"  replied  the  meffenger. — "Thanks  to  the 
gods!"  exclaimed  the  mother;  and  (he  in&antly  flew  to 
the  temple  to  offer  up  her  thanks. 

The  love  of  their  country,  and  of  the  public  good, 
(eems  to  have  been  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Pedaretus,  having  miffed  the  honour  of  being 
chofen  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  a  certain  rank 
of  diftinction  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely  pleafed 
and  fatisfied }  faying,  "  He  was  overjoyed  there  were 
three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honourable  than  him- 
felf." 

The  patriotifm  of  the  Romans  is  aJfo  well  known,  and 
has  been  j uftly  admired.  But  examples  would  be  mif- 
placed  here,  and  muft  be  referved  for  the  article  Rome. 
In  more  modern  times,  the  French  may  be  proud  of  the 
patriotifm  and  devotion  difplayed  at  the  (iege  of  Calais  in 
1 J47 ;  and  the  Swifs  will  never  forget  Arnold  de  Win- 
kelried,  that  hero  whofe  actions  defcrve  to  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  by  the  pen  of  a  Livy.  He  truly  devoted 
himfelf  to  his  country  as  a  captain  and  a  foldicrj  and,  as 
this  inftance  of  devotion  is  left  known  than  thofe  we 
have  already  alluded  to,  we  (hall  relate  it  in  few  words. 
Winkelried,  who  was  of  the  country  of  Underwatd, 
feeing,  at  the  fiege  of  Sampach,  that  his  fellow-country- 
men could  not  break  through  the  Auftrians,  becaufe, 
being  armed  from  head  to  foot,  tbey  had  dismounted, 
and,  forming  a  clofe  battalion,  presented  a  front  covered 
with  iron,  and  briftling  with  pikes  and  lances  ;  formed 
the  generous  dedgn  of  facrificing  himfelf  to  the  fafety  of 
his  country.  "  My  friends,  (faid  he  to  the  Swifs,  who 
began  to  be  difpirited,)  I  this  day  devote  my  life  to  pro- 
cure you  the  victory  :  I  only  recommend  to  you  my  fa- 
mily ;  follow  me,  and  act  in  confequence  of  what  you 
fee  me  do."  At  thefe  words  he  ranged  them  in  that  form 
which  the  Romans  called  ewuut,  or  wedge,  and,  forming 
bimfelf  the  point  of  the  triangle,  marched  to  the  centre 
of  the  enemy,  and,  feizing  as  many  of  the  pikes  as  he 
could  grafp  in  his  arms,  turned  them  afide,  and  opened 
for  thofe  who  followed  him  a  paffage  whereby  they  pe- 
netrated into  the  centre  of  this  thick  battalion.  Himfelf 
and  thofe  who  were  clofe  to  him  were  prefently  killed  ; 
but  the  Auftrians,  once  broken,  were  conquered  >  the 
weight  of  their  armour  became  fatal  to  tbem,  and  the 
Swils  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

PA'TRIOTSHIP,/  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  patriot. 

PATRIPASVIANS,  in  cburch-hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  the  feet  of  the  Sabellians,  becaufe  they  did  not  believe 
it  was  the  Son,  but  the  Father  himfelf,  that  fuffered  and 
was  crucified.  The  council  of  Antioch,  held  by  the 
Eufebians  in  34.5,  fays,  that  thofe  whom  the  Romans 
called  Patripaffians,  the  Eaftern  people  called  Sabellians: 
it  adds  the  reafon  of  the  name  Patripaflians  in  their  con- 
demnation t  viz,  that,  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Father, 
tbey  rendered  him  comprehenfible  and  paffible. 

The  Patripaffian  herefy  was  firft  broached  by  Praxeas, 
who  was  feconded  by  Victorinus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  They  confeffed  Chrift  to  be  God,  and 
that  God  fuffered  and  died  for  us  ;  but  they  confounded 
thedivine  perfons,  and  denied  in  effect  the  Trinity;  mean- 
ing by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  not  three  perfons  but  one 
perfon  under  three  names.  So  that  he  who  fuffered  for 
us  was,  according  to  turn,  as  much  Father  as  Son.  Tcr- 
tullian  wrote  exprefsly  againft  Praxeas.  Hermogenes  ef- 
poufed  the  error  of  the  Patripaffians,  whence  they  came 
to  be  denominated  alfo  Uei-mogeruani.  Afterwards 
Noetius  gave  into  it,  which  occafioned  tbem  the  name  of 
Noetiant.  His  difciple  Sabellius  the  Libyan  followed, 
about  the  year  150,  whence  tbey  are  called  Sabellian. 
Laftly,  becaufe  Sabellius  was  of  Pentapolis,  and  the  he- 
refy fpread  much  there,  it  was  called  the  Ptntapolitan 
doarim.   See  the  article  Sabellians.  . 

SF  PATRIS, 
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PA'TRIS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  An* 
rungabadi  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Anrungabad. 

PATRI'Zr,  or  Patiiciu*  (Francefco),  a  philofopher 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  i  5*9  in  the  ifland  of 
Cherfo  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia  j  but  he  derived  his  ori- 
gin from  the  family  of  Patrizi  in  Sienna.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  fent  for  education  to  Padua,  where  he  ftudied 
under  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  mafters  of  the  time.  In 
1553  he  began  to  appear  as  an  author  in  Tome  mifcella- 
neous  Italian  trails.  He  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and,  after  fome  excursions,  returned  to  his 
own  country.  In  1557,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  publilhed  a  panegy- 
rical poem  on  the  lioufe  of  Efte,  entitled,  "  L'Eridano," 
in  a  novel  kind  of  heroic  verfc  of  thirteen  fyllables,  not 
however  of  his  own  invention.  For  feveral  fucceflive 
years  he  parted  an  unfettled  life,  in  which  he  twice  vi- 
fited  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  which  wa*  his  abode  for  feven 
years,  and  which  be  finally  quitted  on  its  reduction  by  the 
Turks  in  1 570  or  1571.  He  alfo  travelled  into  France 
and  Spain,  and  fjpent  three  years  in  the  latter  country, 
collecting  a  treasure  of  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  he 
loll  on  bis  return  to  Italy.  In  1578  he  was  invited  to 
Ferrara  by  duke  Alphonfo  II.  to  teach  philofophy  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  bad  remained  there  fourteen 
years,  when,  upon  the  acceflion  of  Clement  VIII.  to  the 
popedom,  be  wis  appointed  public  profeflbr  of  the  Plato- 
nic philofophy  at  Rome,  which  office  he  filled  with  great 
applauft  till  his  death  in  5597. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  fcience  and  literature  cul- 
tivated by  this  learned  man,  ancient  philofophy  was  that 
by  which  he  rooft  diftinguifhed  himftlf.  His  work,  enti- 
tled," Difcuffiones  Peripatetics:,"  of  which  thefiril  part 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1571,  and  was  reprinted  with 
three  others  at  Bafil  in  1581,  is  characterised  asa  learned, 
peripicuous,  and  elegant,  performance.  After  having 
commenced  with  a  very  particular  account  of  the  Arillo- 
telic  philofophy  and  its  author,  compoftd  with  lingular 
erudition,  he  becomes  a  violent  oppugner  of  it,  and  un- 
dertakes entirely  to  fubvert  it.  In  a  fecond  work,  en- 
titled, «*  Nova  tie  Univeriis  Philofophia,"  he  propofes  a 
new  fyflcm,  founded  upon  the  Platonic  philofophy,  but 
with  filch  additions  and  alterations  as  feemed  requifite. 
It  is,  however,  in  reality,  a  compound  of  ufelefs  fubtleties 
and  cbimssras;  and,  like  many  other  philofophers,  he 
has  Shown  himfelf  more  happy  in  refuting  error  than  in 
establishing  truth.  Yet  he  deftrves  praife  for  having  been 
one  of  the  firft  moderns  who  attentively  obferved  the 
phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  he  made  good  ufe  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  his  travels  to  collect  remarks 
concerning  various  points  of  allronomy,  meteorology, 
and  natural  hiftory.  He  was  fuperior  to  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  rejected  the  vain  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology, 
then  fo  much  in  vogue.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  of 
his  "  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric"  be  advances,  under  the 
fiction  of  an  Ethiopic  tradition,  a  theory  of  the  earth- 
perfectly  fimilar  to  that  afterwards  propofed  with  fo 
much  fancy  and  eloquence  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet.  His 
propenfity  to  new  ideas  alfo  appeared  in  what  he  wrote 
respecting  the  mathematical  Sciences.  In  his  "  Nova 
Georaetna,"  publilhed  in  1587,  he  attempted  to  eftablifh 
certain  rules  better  than  thofe  which  had  been  hitherto 
adopted  in  geometrical  procefies  <  but  he  appears  to  have 
made  no  converts  to  lus  fyftem.  His  "  Parelleli  Mili- 
tari,"  publilhed  in  1594,  though  a  work  of  ingenuity 
and  erudition,  drew  upon  him  fome  ridicule  for  his  pro- 
jects and  fpeculations  in  an  art  of  which  be  was  fo  prac- 
tically ignorant  as  that  of  military  engineering.  In  his 
"  Dieci  Dialogbi  della  Storia,"  in  which  he  treats  at  large 
on  the  art  of  writing  hiftory,  the  fame  fpirit  has  led  him 
into  frequent  digrelUons  upon  fpeculative  topics,  which 
are  neither  inftructive  nor  amufing.  Befides  nix  original 
writings,  he  appeared  as  a  learned  editor  in  the  following 
publication:  "  Oracula  Zoroaflris,  Hermctis  TriSraegilb, 
et  aliorum  ex  fcriptis  Platonicorum  collecta,  Grscce  et 
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Latine.  prsefixa  Diflerutione  Hiftoricaj"  Ferrara,  1C91. 
Gen,  Biug. 

To  PATRCCINATE,  t.a.  [patroeixer,  Lat.  patron- 
iter,  old  French.]  Topatronifei  to  protect  j  to  defend. 

PATROCINATION,  /.  Countenance!  fupport. — 
Thole  (hameful  libels,  thofe  vntrocmatisnu  of  treafon. 
Bp.  Hall. 

PATROCLEI'A,  or  Patroclea,  one  of  the  Grecian 
ifland*,  called  by  various  other  names,  as  Gaitharonefe', 
Aflet'  Ifle,  the  ifland  of  Ebony,  Gaidromefa,  Gardiner's, 
&c.  which  difference  of  names  has  caufed  it  to  be  multi- 
plied and  represented  as  a  duller  of  iflands  rather  than 
as  one  ifland.  It  has  been  faid,  that  ebony  grows  upon 
this  ifland ;  but  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  could 
not  find  a  (ingle  fpecimeu  of  the  Ebenus. 

PATRO'CLUS,  a  Grecian  chief  at  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Mencetius,  by  Sthenele,  whom  fome 
call  Philomela  or  Polymela.  The  murder  of  Clyfonymus, 
tbe  fon  of  Amphidamas,  by  accident,  in  the  time  of  bis 
youth,  made  him  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Peleus  king  of  Phthia.  He  was 
cordially  received,  and  contracted  tbe  moll  intimate 
fricndlhip  with  Achilles,  the  king's  fon.  When  the 
Greeks  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  Patroclus  went  with 
them  at  tbe  exprefs  defire  of  bis  father,  who  had  vifited 
the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he  accordingly  embarked  with 
ten  fhips  from  Phthia.  He  was  the  conflant  companion 
of  Achilles  j  lodged  in  the  fame  tent ;  and,  when  he  re- 
fufed  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  becaufe  he  had  been 
offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclus  imitated  his  example, 
and  by  his  absence  was  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  the 
Greeks.  At  laft,  however,  Neftor  prevailed  upon  him 
to  return  to  the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  bim  to  ap- 
pear in  his  armour.  The  bravery  of  Patroclus,  together 
with  the  terror  which  the  fight  of  the  arms  of  Achilles 
infpired,  foon  routed  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  obliged  them  to  fly  to  the  citv  for  fafety.  He 
would  have  broken  down  the  walls ;  but  Apollo,  who 
interefted  himfelf  for  the  Trojans,  oppofed  him $  and 
Hector,  at  the  indication  of  that  god,  difmounted  from 
his  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  attempted  to  ftrip  one 
of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  flaio.  This  engagement  was 
obilinate  ;  but  Patroclus  was  at  length  overpowered  by 
the  valour  of  Hector,  and  the  interpolation  of  Apollo. 
His  arms  became  the  property  of  tbe  conqueror,  and 
Hector  would  have  fevered  his  head  from  his  body  had 
not  Ajax  and  Menelaus  prevented  it.  His  body  was  at 
I  all  recovered,  and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where 
Achilles  received  it  with  the  loudeft  lamentations.  His 
funeral  rites  were  obferved  with  the  greatefl  Solemnity. 
Achilles  Sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  four  of  his  borfes,  and  two  of  his  dogs  ;  and 
tbe  whole  was  concluded  by  the  exhibition  ot  funeral 
games,  in  which  the  conquerors  were  liberally  rewarded 
by  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus,  as  defcribed  by 
Homer,  (Iliad  ix.)  gave  rife  to  new  events.  Achilles 
forgot  his  refentment  again II  Agamemnon,  and  entered 
the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  nit  friend  j  and  his  anger 
was  gratified  only  by  tbe  daughter  of  Hector,  who  had 
more  powerfully  kindled  his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the 
head  of  the  Trojan  armies  in  the  armour  which  had 
been  taken  from  tbe  body  of  Patroclus.  The  patronymic 
of  ASoridts  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  becaufe  Actor 
was  father  to  Mencetius. 

PATRO*L,  f.  [patrouitU,  patouiUe,  old  Fr.]  The  aft 
of  going  the  rounds  in  agarnfon,  to  obferve  that  orders 
are  kept.   Thofe  that  go  tbe  rounds  1 

O  thou  <  by  whofe  almighty  nod  the  fcale 

Of  empire  rifes,  or  alternate  falls, 

Send  forth  tbe  faving  virtues  round  the  land 

In  bright  paiW.  Tkomjon'i  Summer. 

- 

To  PATRO'L,  r. «.  [pmtrouiUtr,  Fr.]  To  go  the  rounds 
in  a  camp  or  garrifon : 

Theft- 
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Tbefe  outguard*  of  the  mind  are  fen  t  abroad 

And  ftill  patrolling  beat  the  neighbouring  road, 

Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 

Keep  pofteadranc'd,  and  on  the  frontier  lie.  Blackncre. 

PATHON,/  [patron.  Ft.  patromu,  Lat.]  One  who 
countenance*,  Aipporu,  or  protects.  Dr.  Johnfon  adds, 
"Commonly  a  wretch  who  fupport*  with  infolcnce,  and 
is  paid  with  flattery."— I'll  plead  for  you  as  my  patron. 
Skaktjpeare. 

Ne'er  let  me  pafs  in  filence  Dorfet's  name; 

Ne'er  eeafe  to  mention  the  continu'd  debt, 

Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget.  Prior. 

A  guardian  feint.— St.  Michael  it  mentioned  as  the  pa. 
iron  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Chriftians  as 
the  protector  general  of  our  religion.  Dryden. 

Thou  amongft  thofe  faints  whom  thou  doft  fee 
Shall  be  a  faint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenfer. 

Advocate  ;  defender ;  vindicator. — We  are  no  narrow/  of 
thofe  things ;  the  beft  defence  whereof  is  fpeedy  redrefs 
and  amendment.  Hooter. — Whether  the  minds  of  men 
have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extenfion 
and  number,  I  leave  to  thofe  who  are  the  patrons  of  in- 
nate principles.  Locke.— One  who  has  donation  of  ecclefi- 
aftical  preferment: 

Patront  of  fenfe  afraid,  but  not  of  vice  ;  • 
Or  fwoln  with  pride,  or  funk  in  avarice.  Weftey. 

Patxok,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appellation  given 
to  a  mailer  who  had  freed  his  Have.  As  foon  as  the  rela- 
tion of  nafler  expired,  that  of  patron  began  t  for  the 
Romans,  in  giving  their  flaves  their  freedom,  did  not  de- 
fpoil  themfefves  of  all  rights  and  privileges  in  them  t  the 
law  ftill  fubjeded  them  to  confidence  fervices  and  du- 
ties towards  their  patrons,  the  neglect  of  which  was  very 
feyerely  punifhed. 

Patrtnt  was  alfo  a  name  which  the  people  of  Rome  gave 
to  foroe  great  man,  under  wbofe  protection  they  ufually 
put  thetufelves  }  paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour  and  rc- 
fpect,  and  denominating  tbemfelves  his  clients ;  while  the 
patron,  on  hit  fide,  granted  them  hit  credit  and  protec- 
tion. They  were  therefore  mutually  attached  and  mu- 
tually obliged  to  each  other ;  and  by  this  means,  in  con- 
fequence  of  reciprocal  ties,  all  thofe  feditions,  jcaloufies, 
and  animofities,  which  are  fometimes  the  effect  of  a  dif- 
ference of  rank,  were  prudently  avoided  i  for  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  patron  to  advife  hit  clients  in  points  of  law, 
to  manage  their  fuits,  to  take  care  of  them  at  of  bit  own 
children,  and  fecure  their  peace  and  happinef*.  The  cli- 
ent* were  to  aflilt  their  patront  with  money  on  feveral 
occafiont  {  to  ranforo  them  or  their  children  when  taken 
in  war  ;  to  contribute  to  the  portions  of  their  daughters  | 
and  to  defray,  in  part,  the  charge*  of  their  public  em- 
ployments. They  were  never  to  accufe  each  other,  or 
take  contrary  fides ;  and,  if  either  of  them  was  convicted 
of  having  violated  this  law,  the  crime  wat  equal  to  that 
of  treafon,  and  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill  the  offender 
with  impunity.  This  patronage  was  a  tie  as  effectual  as 
any  confanguinity  or  alliance,  and  bad  a  wonderful  effect 
towards  maintaining  union  and  concord  among  the 
people  for  the  fpace  of  600  yeart  j  during  which  time 
we  find  no  diflenfions  or  jealoufies  between  the  patront 
and  their  clients,  even  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied  againft  thofe  who 
were  molt  powerful  in  the  city. 

PATROL) A,  or  Padro'n,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the 
fea-coaft,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Itobalus,  contem- 
porary and  ally  of  Ahab  king  of  Ifrael  ;  the  ancient  name 
wat  Botryt,  or  Botryum.  Mr.  Maundrel  found  here  the 
remain*  of  an  old  church  and  monaftery;  but  thefe,  at 
well  at  the  town,  perfectly  ruined  and  defolate  s  twenty 
mile*  fouth-weft  of  Tripoli.  Lat.  44.  i».N.  Ion.  35.  35.  E. 

PAT'RONAGE,  /.  Support  5  proteaion.— Lad) ,  inoft 
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worthy  of  all  duty,  how  falls  it  out,  that  you,  in  whom 
all  virtue  (bines,  will  take  the  patron***  of  fortune,  the 
only  rebellious  handmaid  againft  virtue.  Sidney. 

Here's  patronage  ;  and  here  our  heart  defcriet 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  clofer  tie*  ; 
Shows  what  rewards  our  fervices  may  gain, 

And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain.  Creech. 

Guardianfhip  of  faints.— From  certain  paffeget  of  the 
poets,  feveral  Chips  made  choice  of Tome  god  or  other  for 
their  guardians,  as  among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every 
vefTel  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  fome  particu- 
lar faint.  Addijbn.— Donation  of  a  benefice;  right  of 
conferring  a  benefice.  —  Advowfon  figniftes  the  taking  . 
into  protection,  and  therefore  is  fynonymous  with  patron- 
age. Black/lone.— See  the  article  Advowson,  vol.  i. 

Arms  of  Patronage,  in  heraldry,  are  tbofe  on  the  top 
of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjection  and  dependence  1 
thus  the  city  of  Paris  lately  bore  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief, 
to  (how  her  fubjection  to  the  king ;  and  the  cardinals, 
on  the  top  of  their  arm.,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who 
gave  them  the  hat,  to  fhow  that  they  are  hit  creature*. 
Ency.  Brit. 

To  PAT'RONAGE  v.  a.  To  patronize  j  to  protcfh 
A  bad  word.— tic  ufes  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Shake- 
/peart. 

Dar'ft  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  fpak'ft  ? 

Yet,  fir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 

The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue.  ShoktJ peart. 

PAT'RONAL,  adj.  Protecting  ;  fupporting;  guard- 
ing 5  defending  ;  doing  the  office  of  a  patron.— The  name 
of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their  enemies,  their 
penatet  and  patronat  godt  might  be  called  forth  by  charms. 
Brown'*  Vnlg.  Err. 

PAT'RONESS,  /  [patrona,  Lat.]  A  female  that  de- 
fends, countenances,  or  fupport*.— All  things  Ihould  be 
guided  by  her  direction,  at  the  fovereign  patronefi  and 
protectrefcof  the  enterprife.  Baton. 

Befriend  me,  night,  beft  patrmeft  of  grief, 

Over  the  pole  thy  thickeft  mantle  throw.  Milton. 

A  female  guardian  feint.— They  took  her  for  their  pa. 
troneft,  and  confequently  for  their  (he-god.  Brevint't 
Saul  and  Sam.  at  Endor. 

With  wandering  fteps  to  fearch  the  citadel. 

And  from  the  priefts  their  patroneft  to  Seal.  Dryden. 

A  woman  that  hath  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 

PAT'RONLESS,  adj.  Without  a  patron.— The  arts 
and  fciences  mull  not  be  left  putronltft.  LA.  Sha/UJhury. 

To  PATRONISE,  c.  a.  To  protect}  to  fupport;  to 
defend,  to  countenance. — Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
due  refpect  for  their  work  fake,  and  protected  from  fcorn; 
but,  if  a  clergyman  be  loofe  and  fcandalous,  he  raoft  not 
be  patronized  nor  winked  at.  Bacon. — All  tendernefs  of 
confeience  againft  good  laws  is  hypocrify,  and  patronized 
by  none  but  men  of  defign,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  fitted 
engine  to  get  into  power.  Smith. 

PAT'RONISER,  /  Onewhocountenancesorfupports. 
—That  vain-glorious  palrotizrr  of  d'uTenfion*  and  erro- 
neous doctrines.  SkellonU  Deifm  rev. 

PAT'RONSHIP, /  The  office  of  a  patron.  Scvti. 

PATRON YM'IC,  adj.  [from  the  Greek  w«wf,  a  fa- 
ther,  and  tnp.a,  a  name.]  Derived  as  a  name  from  an. 
ceftor*. 

PATRONYMIC,/  Name  exprefling  the  name  of  the 
father  or  anceftors — It  ought  to  be  rendered  "  the  fon,'* 
Tectonides  being  a  patronymic.  Broome. 

Patrmymict  are  derived,  1.  From  the  father;  at  Pe- 
lides,  i.  e.  Achilles  the  fon  of  Pcleus.  a.  From  the  mo- 
ther ;  as  Philyrides,  i.  e.  Chiron  the  fon  of  Philyra.  j. 
From  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  fide  \  a*  iEacidet, 
i.e.  Achilles  the  grandfon  of  jEacut;  Actorides;  i.e. 
Patroclus,  the  grandfon  of  Actor.   4..  From  the  grand- 
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father  by  the  mother"*  fide ;  as  Atlanti»des,  i.  e.  Mer- 
cury, the  grandfon  of  Atlas.  5.  From  the  king*  and 
founders  of  nation*;  a*  Romulidas,  i.e.  the  Roman*, 
from  their  founder,  king  Romulus. 

The  terminations  of  Greek  and  Latin  patronymic*  are 
chiefly  four,  viz.  rfei,  of  which  we  have  examples  above  ; 
at,  as  Thaumantias,  i.  e.  Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  j 
it,  as  Atlantis,  i.e.  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas }  and 
nt,  as  Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereus.  Of  thefe  termi- 
nations, Hti  is  maSculine  \  and  at,  it,  and  it*,  feminine  . 
dtt  and  ne  are  of  the  firft  declenfion,  at  and  t#  of  the 
third. 

The  Ruffians,  in  their  ufual  mode  of  addrcfs,  never 
prefix  any  title  or  appellation  of  refpect  to  their  names  1 
but  perfon*  of  all  ranks,  even  thofe  of  the  firft  diftinction, 
call  each  other  by  their  Chriftian  names,  to  which  they 
add  a  patronymic.  Thefe  patronymics  are  formed  in 
forae  cafes  by  adding  Vitch  (the  fame  a*  our  Fitz)  to 
the  Chriftian  name  of  the  father-,  in  others  by  Of  or  Efj 
the  former  is  applied  only  to  perfons  of  condition,  the 
latter  to  thofe  of  inferior  rank.  Thus,  Ivan  Ivanovitch, 
Ivan  Ivanof,  is  Ivan  the  fon  of  Ivan  j  Peter  Alexievitch, 
Peter  Alexeof,  Peter  the  fon  of  Alexy.  The  female  pa- 
tronymic  is  Efna  or  Ofna  :  as  Sophia  Alexefna,  or  Sophia 
the  daughter  of  Alexy  j  Maria  Ivanofna,  or  Maria  the 
daughter  of  Ivan. 

PATRO'US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks, 
represented  by  his  ftatucs  as  having  three  eye*,  which 
forae  fuppofe  to  fignify  that  be  reigned  in  three  different 
places,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell. 

PATRO  VV^R  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund : 
twenty-five  miles  South-caft  of  Makoonda. 

PATRU'  (Oliver),  adiftinguifhed  French  pleader,  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Pari*  in  1604..  His  father, 
who  was  a  procureur  in  the  parliament,  brought  him  up 
to  the  bar.  After  having  vifited  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  frequented  the  court*  of  law,  cultivating  with 
great  afliduity  the  talent  of  fpeaking  and  writing  with 
purity.  Hi*  reputation  procured  him  admiffion  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1640  ;  and  at  his  reception  he  deli- 
vered an  oration  of  thanks,  which  pleaSed  that  body  fo 
well,  that  it  became  thenceforth  the  rule  for  every  new 
member  to  pronounce  a  fimilar  harangue.  Patru  was 
connected  with  moll  of  the  eminent  literary  characters  in 
France  of  that  period,  and  was  confulted  as  an  oracle 
upon  every  quertion  relative  to  language.  Vaugelas  de- 
rived great  affiftance  from  him  in  his  remarks  on  the 
French  language,  for  which  he  has  made  a  proper  ac- 
knowledgment. Boileau,  Racine,  and  other  wits,  read 
their  works  to  him,  and  profited  by  his  remarks.  Ra- 
cine, indeed,  foraetimes  fhrunk  from  the  Severity  of  his 
aniniadverfions  ;  but  the  correct  Boileau  feems  to  have 
been  fully  fenGble  of  their  value.  As  Patru,  from  what 
caufe  we  are  not  informed,  fell  into  a  Rate  of  indigence, 
Boileau  purchafed  hi*  library,  and  generoufly  permitted 
him  to  retain  it  during  his  life.  That  a  poet  mould  be 
the  pecuniary  benefactor  of  a  celebrated  pleader,  feems 
contrary  to  the  ufual  order  of  thing* ;  but  Patru  was 
probably  more  engaged  in  polifhing  his  ftyle  than  in 
turning  over  law-books  and  hunting  for  clients  s  be  was 
a  man  of  a  philosophical  fpirit,  generous,  companionate, 
and  not  deprefi'ed  by  the  frowns  of  fortune.  His  opi- 
nion* were  of  the  Sceptical  caft,  on  which  account  he 
was  vifited  by  Bofluet  in  his  laft  illncfs,  for  the  purpofc 
of  exhorting  him  to  edify  the  public  by  Some  demon- 
strations of  religious  conviction.  "  It  will  more  become 
me  ((aid  Patru)  to  be  Silent,  for  men  in  their  laft  mo- 
ment* talk  only  through  weaknef*  or  vanity."  On  his 
death-bed  he  received  a  vifit  from  the  minifter  Colbert, 
who  brought  him  a  late  donation  of  five  hundred  crowns. 
He  expired  in  January  16S1,  in  bis  Seventy-Seventh 
year. 

As  an  author,  Patru  was  principally  known  by  hi* 
"  Plaidoyers,"  which  have  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
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the  former  barbarifmt  of  thebar,  butare  without  warmth 
or  imagination.  He  alfo  wrote  harangues,  letters,  and 
the  lives  of  Some  of  his  friends,  which  nave  a  Similar  cha- 
racter of  cold  correftnefs,  and  have  loft  their  former  re- 
putation. The  belt  edition  of  his  work*  is  that  of  1 7  j» , 
in  two  volumes  quarto.  Moreri. 

PATSAA'RI,  a  Small  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.    Lat.  60.4.8.  N.  Ion.  10.  58.  E. 

PATSAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Snrgooja :  twenty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Sur- 
gooja. 

PAT'SCHKAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle :  thirteen  mile*  weft  of  Neifle,  and  five  fouth  of 
Munfterberg.    Lat.  50. 18.  N.  Ion.  16.  50.  E. 

PATSHIKAMISTICK,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Sable  in  lat.  4.9.  +5.  N.  Ion.  7a.  36.  W. 

PAT*TA,  or  Pati,  an  iftand  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  about  ten  miles  in  circumference ; 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Arabians,  with  whom  the  Englifb, 
Portuguefe,  and  Indians,  trade  for  ivory  and  Haves  :  it 
is  Situated  near  the  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name.    Lat.  1.  56.  S.  Ion.  43.  so.  E. 

P  ATTALA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  India, 
that  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the  Delta  of  the  In- 
dus. Alexander  arrived  at  this  place  about  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  316  years  B.C.  and,  having  made  proper  ar- 
rangement* for  the  Safety  and  convenience  of  his  fleet 
and  army,  and  having  viewed  alfo  the  two  principal 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  on  which  he  experienced  Some  de- 
gree of  Surprise,  if  not  of  terror,  from  the  "bore,"  or 
Sudden  influx  of  the  tide,  he  departed  by  land  for  Sufa, 
leaving  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  follow  as  Soon  a*  the 
EteSian  wind*  fhould  ceafe.  Nearchus  failed  in  October 
with  the  north-eaft  monfoon,  conducting,  according  to 
Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  elegant  Hiftory  of  Greece,  "  the  firft 
European  fleet  which  navigated  the  Indian  Sea*."  Pat- 
tala  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fcite  of  the  modern  city 
of  Tatta,  which  fee.  According  to  a  tradition  among 
the  people  of  Sindy,  Pattala  flood  in  the  Superior  delta, 
whereas  Tatta  is  placed  in  the  inferior  delta.  R*nntU. 

PATTA'LIA,/  in  natural  hiftory,  a  word  u fed  by 
Ariftotlc  and  the  reft  of  the  old  Greek  writer*,  to  expreit 
a  (tag  or  deer  of  two  year*  old. 

PATTAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  thir- 
ty-three miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hajypour. 

PATTAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat :  Sixteen 
miles  South-weft  of  Corputly. 

PATTAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapoun 
twenty  miles  nortb-weft  of  Sattarab. 

PATTAN',  or  Lelit  Pattak,  a  city  of  ASia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul,  containing  Several  temples,  and 
about  14,000  bouScs  1  ten  miles  eaft  of  Catmandu.  Lat. 
18.  5.  N.  Ion.  85.  10.  E. 

PATTANCHERU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda  :  twenty  mile*  weft-north-well  of  Hydrabad. 

PATrAPOO'W-WINEPE'O,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica.   Lat.  54.  50.  N.  Ion.  96.  W. 

PATTEE'RAH,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  run*  into 
the  Ganges  on  the  borders  of  Hindooftan. 

PATTELBACKERS,  one  of  the  fmalleli  Molucca 
iflands.   Lat. o.  3.  N.  Ion.  117.  si.E. 

PAT'TEN,/.  [yatin,  Ft.  f  rom  pate,  or  paitt,  a  broad 
foot,  which  Cotgrave  renders  alio  "  a  plate  or  band  of 
iron."]  A  clog  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  under 
the  common  fhoe  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt. 
— Their  fhoes  and  pattern  ire  Snouted  and  piked  more  than 
a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which  they  call  crac- 
kowes,  which  were  fattened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of 
gold  and  filver.  Camden' 1  Remaint. 
Houfewives  beneath  the  umbrella'*  oily  died 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattest*  tread.  Gay. 

PATTEN"*  CREE  K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  38.  as.  N.  Ion.  85.  50.  W. 

PAT'TEN- 
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PATTEN-MAKER,  /  One  that  makes  patten*. 

PAT'TENSBERG,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  James 
River  t  1 56  mile*  weft  of  Richmond. 

PATTENSEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Calenberg,  formerly  furrounded  with  wall*, 
moats,  and  rampart*  :  fix  mile*  fouth  of  Hanover. 

To  PATTER,  e.  *.  [from  pattt,  Fr.  the  foot.]  To 
make  a  noife  like  the  quick  fteps  of  many  feet  1 

The  patt'rinr  hail  come*  pouring  on  the  main, 
When  Jupiter  defcend*  in  harden 'd  rain.  Drydtn. 

The  ftealing  thower  is  fcarce  to  patttr  heard 

By  fuch  a*  wander  through  the  foreft  walks.  Thomj'm. 

To  PATTER,  e.4.  [derived  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from 
pattr-noller ,  fuppoling  that  the  word  originally  meant  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  1  but  rather  perhaps  in  ridicule 
of  the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Romanifts ;  as  we  have  made 
hoeus  pocut  out  of  A oc  rjl  corpus.  The  word  is  ufed  in 
Scotland;  and  in  fome  places  of  England,  Dr.  Jamiefon 
obferve*,  they  yet  fay,  in  derifory  language,  "  to  patttr 
out  prayers.*']  To  recite  or  repeat  haftily.— The  people 
pattre  and  prai.  Chaucer's  Rom.  R. 

PATTERGAUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fu- 
bah  of  Delhi :  twenty  mile*  weft  of  Coel. 

PATTERGOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ben- 
gal :  ten  mile*  eaft  of  Pucculoc. 

PATTERGOTTA,  a  town  of  Aflam :  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  Gentiah. 

PATTERGOTTA,  a  town  of  Bengal  t  twenty-two 
mile*  fouth-weft  of  Dinagepour. 

PATTERGOTTA,  a  town  of  Bengal  t  eighteen 
miles  eaft  of  Boglipour. 

PATTERGUR',  a  town  of  Hlndoofton,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Sumbul :  four  mile*  north-eaft  of  Nidjibabad. 

PATTERN,  /  \palron,  Fr.  patroon,  Dutch.]  The 
original  propofed  to  imitation ;  the  archetype ;  that 
which  i*  to  be  copied  ;  an  exemplar. — Patterns  to  rule 
by  are  to  be  fought  for  out  of  good,  not  loole,  reign*. 
Dormant.—  Chriftianity  command*  u*  to  alt  after  a  no- 
bler pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  moft  perfeft  men. 
Rogers. 

Take  pattern  by  our  filler  ftar, 

Delude  at  once  and  blefs  our  light ; 
When  you  are  feen,  be  feen  from  far. 

And  chiefly  chufc  to  Ihine  by  night.  Swift. 

A  fptcimen  \  a  part  (hown  a*  a  fample  of  the  reft.— A 
gentleman  fend*  to  my  (hop  for  a  pattern  of  ftuft" }  if  he 
like  it,  be  compare*  the  pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and 
probably  we  bargain.  Sirift — An  inftance  ;  an  example. 
—What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the  fame 
concerneth  not  u*  otherwife  than  only  as  a  fearful  pat- 
tern of  hi*  juft  difpleafure  againft  finful  nation*.  Hooker . 
— Any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct  the  cutting  of 

Cl°Tb  PATTERN,  To  make  an  imitation  of  fame- 
thing  j  to  copy.— The  fliape  [of  the  temple]  they  fay 
was  revealed  to  Abraham  out  of  heaven,  pntttrned  from 
that  which  Adam  reared  in  paradife.  Sir  T.  Htrbcrti 

Ay,  fuch  a  place  there  i»,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  defcribes.  Skakefpeart. 

To  ferve  a*  an  example  to  be  followed.  Neither  fenfe  is 
now  much  in  ufe. — That  way  of  patterning  a  common- 
wealth, wa*  moft  abfolute  ;  though  he  [fir  Thomas  More] 
hath  not  fo  absolutely  performed  it.  Sidney's  Def.  of 
Poefy. 

When  I  that  cenfure  him  do  fo  offend, 

Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 

And  nothing  come  in  partial.  S/,akejpeart. 

PATTERPURRA,  a  town  of  Bengal ;  forty-frven 
mile*  fouth-weft  of  Burdwan. 
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PATTER'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  five  mile*  eaft  of 
Midnapour. 

PATTERSON,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the  Paflaic  s 
fifteen  mile*  nortb-north-weft  of  New  York. 

PATTERSORT,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen  :  tlx  miles  fouth-weft  of  Brandenburg. 

PAT'TERWALDT,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  The  circte 
of  Natangen  1  twenty-four  miles  eaft-foutb-eaft  of  Ko- 
nipfterg. 

_  PATTI,  Pati,  or  Piatti,  a  feaport  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Demons,  fituated  on  the  north  coaft,  in 
a  bay  or  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Tindaro.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuftragan  of  Mef- 
fina  1  thirty-two  mile*  weft  of  Medina,  and  forty  north 
of  Catania.  Lat.  jg.  10.  N.  Ion.  tc.i.E. 

PATTI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  run*  into  the  fea 
one  mile  eaft  of  Patu. 

PATTIAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat:  thir- 
ty-five mile*  north-weft  of  Gogo. 

PATTI  A'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fifty- 
five  mile*  eaft-north-eaft  of  Agra,  and  fifty-five  north-weft 
of  Canoge.   Lat.  17.  35.  N.  Ion.  79.  »6.  E. 

PATTICAUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin . 
thirty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  Cranganore. 

PATTIGAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oriflat  thir- 
ty miles  north  of  Orifla,  and  thirty  fouth-eaft  of  Jaypour. 

PATT1NGHAM,  a  vUlage  in  Stafforduiire,  to  the 
weft  of  Wolverhampton  1  where,  in  the  year  1700,  wa* 
found  a  large  torques  of  fine  gold,  two  feet  long,  three 
pound*  two  ounces  weight,  in  ftupe  of  a  bow  of  a  tea- 
kettle, and  fo  flexible  that  it  could  be  wrapped  round  the 
arm,  and  be  eafily  extended  again  to  it*  own  form. 
Tbefe  torquefe*  were  worn  by  the  ancient  Briton*,  as 
well  a*  the  Roman*.  Wilkes  1  Britijk  Direftory. 

PATTISON  (William),  an  Euglifli  poet  of  geniut, 
but  whofe  imprudence  made  hi*  life  miserable,  and  hit 
deceafe  premature,  dying  of  want  and  the  fmall-pox  at 
twenty  year*  of  age,  171S.  He  was  born  at  Peafrnarlh  in 
Suflex,  1706.  Jones's  Jiioir.  DicJ. 

PATTISON'*  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
run*  into  the  Potomack  in  lat.  39.  3a.  N.  Ion.  78.  46.  W. 
.  PATT'MES,  a  town  of  Bavaria  t  ten  mile*  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Rain,  and  eight  north  of  Aicha. 

PATTON,  a  townfaip  of  Centre-county,  in  Pennfyl- 
vania,  having  197  perfoni. 

PATTSCHOW,  or  Patzow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin  :  twenty-three  mile*  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Bechin,  and  thirty. eight  fouth  of  Prague.  Lat.  49. 
30.  N.  Ion.  14.  50.  E. 
PATTUN.   See  Puttax. 

PATTUNGA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla: 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Sonnepour. 

PATTY,  /.  [part,  Fr.]    A  little  pie }  as,  a  veal  patty. 
It  ftiould  be  paly,  but  it  is  ufually  pronounced  patty. 

PATTY-PAN,  /.  A  pan  to  bake  a  little  pie  in. 

PATTY A'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  twen- 
ty-two mile*  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Canoge. 

PATTYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bahan  fifty- , 
two  mile*  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PATUCK'ET,  a  village  of  North  America,  about  four 
mile*  north-eaft  of  Providence,  in  Rhode-ifhnd}  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  and  manufactures.  Through  this 
village  run*  Patucket  orPawtucket  river,  which  empties 
into  Seek  honk  river  at  this  place.  The  river  Patucket, 
called  in  it*  more  northerly  courfe  BlacMtone'*  River, 
ha*  a  beautiful  fall  of  water,  direclly  over  which  has 
been  built  a  bridge  on  the  line,  which  divide*  the  com- 
monwealth of  Maflachuletts  from  the  ftate  of  Rhode 
Ifland )  diftant  about  forty  mile*  fouth  by  weft  from 
Bolton. 

PATUL'CIUS,  a  furnamc  of  Janus,  which  he  received 
a  pa  tea,  bee*  ufe  the  doors  of  bis  temple  were  always 
"  open"  in  the  time  of  war.    Some  fuppofe  that  he  re- 
ceived it  becaufe  be  prefided  over  gates,  or  becaufe  the 
j  G  year 
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year  began  by  the  celebration  of  bis  fettivali.  Ovid. 
Fall.  119. 

To  PATU'LICATE,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  patuki, 
open.]  To  expand  ;  to  become  open.  Cole. 

PATULOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  patto,  to  lie  open.] 
Having  an  expanded  flower,  blowing  open. 

PATURA'GES,  a  town  of  Auftna,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Mons.    The  place  contains  310S  inhabitants. 

PATUX'EN,  a  river  of  America,  which  run*  into  the 
Chefapeak  thirty  mile*  fouth  of  Annapolis,  in  lat.  38. 
•  1.  N.  Ion.  76.  31.  W. 

PATUX'ET,  a  river  of  America,  which  run*  Into  the 
Providence  River  rive  mile*  below  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence. 

PATZ'LAWITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Olmutz. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  dif- 
trift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  before 
the  revolution  the  capital  of  Beam  1  fituated  on  a  river 
called  the  Gave  of  Pau.  It  wa*  the  feat  of  a  parliament, 
a  governor,  a  fenefchal,  Sec.  and  contained  an  univerfity, 
an  academy  of  fciences,  two  hofpitals,  a  college,  and  fe- 
veral  convent*.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
6ec.  The  ham*  cured  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It  wa* 
the  ancient  refidence  of  the  king*  o!  Navarre  ;  and  will 
be  for  ever  memorable  in  hiftory,  fince  it  wa*  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  IV.  That  immortal  prince  wa*  born  in 
the  cattle,  then  the  ul'ual  relidence  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
varre. "  It  ftands  on  one  of  the  mod  romantic  and 
lingular  fpot*( (ay*  Wraxall)  I  have  ever  feen,  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  town,  upon  the  brow  of  a  rock  which  termi- 
nate* perpendicularly.  Below  run*  the  Gave,  a  river  or 
rather  a  torrent  which  rife*  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Adour.  On  the  other  tide,  about  two  milee 
or:,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  which  pro- 
duce the  famous  Vin  de  Jortnftm,  fo  much  admired  ;  and 
beyond  all,  at  the  diltance  of  nine  leagues,  appear  the 
Pyrenees  tbemfelves,  covering  the  horison  from  caft  to 
welt,  and  bounding  the  proi'pcct.  The  cattle,  though 
now  in  a  ttate  of  decay,  is  ftill  habitable  $  and  the  apart- 
ment* are  hung  with  tapeftry,  faid  to  be  the  work  of  Jane 
queen  of  Navarre,  the  motbc/  of  Henry  IV.  Gatton  IV. 
count  de  Foix,  who  married  Leonora  heirefs  of  the 
crown  of  Navarre,  began  the  edifice  in  14641  but  hi*  fuc- 
ceflor  Henry  dVAIbret,  grandfather  of  Henry  IV.  com- 
pleted and  enlarged  it  about  the  year  1519,  when  he 
made  choice  of  the  city  of  Pau  for  hi*  rcfidience,  and 
where,  during  the  remainder  of  bit  reign,  he  held  hi* 
little  court.  In  a  chamber,  which  by  its  fire  wa*  formerly 
.1  room  of  ttate,  is  a  fine  whole-length  portrait  of  that  Jane 
queen  of  Navarre  whom  I  have  jolt  mentioned.  Herdrels 
is  very  fplendid,  and  referable*  thofe  in  which  our  Eliza- 
beth is  ufually  painted.  Her  head-drefs  is  adorned  with 
pearls;  round  her  neck  flie  wears  a  ruff;  and  her  arms, 
which  are  likewife  covered  with  pearls,  are  concealed  by 
her  habit  quite  down  to  the  wrift.  At  her  waift  hangs 
by  a  chain  a  miniature  portrait.  The  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  play  on  the  ftringt  of  a  guitar;  and  in  her  left  flie 
hold*  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  The  painter  has 
drawn  her  a*  young,  yet  not  in  the  firft  bloom  of  youth. 
Her  feature*  are  regular,  her  countenance  thin,  and  rather 
inclining  to  long ;  the  eyes  hazel,  and  the  eyebrow*  finely 
arched.  Her  nofe  i*  well  formed  though  large,  and  her 
mouth  pretty.  She  wa*  a  great  princef*,  or  high  fpirir, 
and  undaunted  magnanimity.  Her  memory  is  not  re- 
vered by  the  French  hittoriani,  becaufe  (he  wa*  the  pro- 
tcctrefs  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  friend  of  Coligni ;  but 
the  actions  of  her  life  evince  her  dittinguittied  merit."  In 
one  of  the  adjoining  chamber*,  is  another  portrait  of 
Henry  IV.  himfelf  when  a  boy  j  and  on  the  fecond  floor 
i*  the  apartment  in  which  he  wa*  born. 

The  town,  or  rather  city,  i*  divided  into  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  parts  :  the  former  contain*  5800  inhabitant*,  and 
the  latter  1785.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 


environ*  of  this  place,  enlivened  as  they  are  by  vineyard* , 
by  undulating  grounds,  and  by  the  meanderings  of  the 
river  Gave.  Pau  is  is$  potts  eaft  of  Bayonne,  11  J  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Touloule.  Lat.  43.  17.  N.  Ion.  o.  iS.  W. 
Wraxall't  Tour  through  Franc*.  liamond'e  Travelt  iu  tht 
Pwrentet,  1813. 

PAU  (St.),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia ;  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Gerona. 

PA'VAGE,/.  [paeaginm,  Lat.]  in  our  old  law-books, 
money  paid  towards  the  paving  of  ftreett,  or  highways. 

PAV'AIS,  or  Pa  v ache,  f.  in  ancient  armour,  was  a 
larj»e  Shield,  or  rather  a  portable  mantlet,  capable  of  co- 
vering a  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  probably  of  Sufficient 
thicknefs  to  refift  the  miffivc  weapons  then  in  ufe.  Thefe 
were,  in  /leges,  carried  by  fervantt  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  cover  their  matters  with  them,  whilft  they  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  (hot  at  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts.  In 
the  lift  of  the  army  that  accompanied  king  Edward  III. 
to  Calais,  we  find  many  "  Paviior*  1"  thefe  w  ere  probably 
men  trained  to  the  ufe  of  the  pavais,  which  mult  have 
required  dexterity  a*  well  as  courage.  The  pavaches 
were  fometimes  fupported  by  props :  they  were  alfo  ufed 
at  fea  to  defend  the  fides  of  the  vefTels,  like  the  prefent 
netting  of  our  (hips  of  war  *  this  defence  was  called  a  "pa- 
vifade,"  and  may  be  feen  in  the  reprefentation  of  ancient 
ftiips.  The  pavais  was  rectangular  at  top,  the  fides  being 
consequently  parallel,  but  the  angle  is  rounded  oft  at  the 
bottom.  Under  the  protection  of  the  pavaches,  workmen 
alfo  approached  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  in  order  to  fap  it. 

PAVA'KA,  or  Agni,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the 
regent  of  fire,  and  is  a  deity  frequently  invoked  in  the 
variety  of  facrificial  ceremonies  obferved  by  that  fuper- 
ftitious  race.  The  element  of  fire  being  of  f'uch  vital  im- 
portance in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  in  it*  evi- 
dent and  hidden  phenomena  To  ftriking  and  myfterious, 
it  bai,  of  courfe,  excited  the  wonder  and  invited  the  re- 
fearch  of  the  vulgar  and  the  wife  of  all  ages  and  nation*. 
The  Sun,  the  fuppofed  fource  of  heat,  is  naturally  joined 
with  his  offspring  in  tbe  awe  and  adoration  with  which 
each  is  contemplated  ,  and  among  the  Hindoos,  as  with 
other  polytheifts,  we  find  the  attributes  and  characters 
of  the  regents  of  light  and  heat  often  coalefcing.  The 
Hindoos  have,  however,  depicted  their  fire-king  in  co- 
lours and  forms  not  common  to  others.  He  is  painted 
of  a  deep  red  ;  with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  feven  arms, 
riding  on  a  ram,  and  bearing  a  flag  with  that  animal  on 
its  field.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  of 
tbe  Brahraans  are  complete  without  invocatory  oblation* 
to  the  all-pervading  element  of  fire,  or  to  its  perfonifica- 
tion,  under  the  name  of  Pavakaor  Agni;  tbe  latter  is  in- 
deed his  moft  popular  and  common  name.  (See  HIN- 
DOO >T  AM,  vol.  x.  p.  119.)  In  facrificial  ceremonies,  as 
ordained  by  Menu,  Arm  is  generally  the  deity  primarily 
invoked.  A  Brahman  1*  directed,  in  his  domettic  fire  for 
drefiing  the  food  that  he  daily  offers  to  the  gods,  to  make 
an  oblation,  "  Firtt,  to  Agni,  god  of  fire,  and  to  the  lunar 
god,  Severally ;  then  to  both  of  then*  at  once."  (C.  iii. 
v.  t$.)  Again,  in  offering  to  the  Dii  Manes:  "  The  di- 
vine manes  are  always  pleafed  with  an  oblation  in  empty 
glafies,  naturally  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  ami  in 
iolitary  fpots.  Firtt,  as  it  is  ordained,  having  satisfies] 
Agni,  Soma,  and  Yama,  with  clarified  butter,  let  him 
proceed  to  Satisfy  the  manes  of  his  progenitors."  C.  iii. 
v,  107,  sit. 

The  Brahman*  Subdivide  the  igneous  element,  firtt, 
into  two,  the  folar  and  terreftrial,  or  creative  and  de- 
ftructive  fire.  Here  Agni,  a*  it*  general  perfonisication, 
coalefces  with  Brahma  and  Siva;  and  hence,  it  has  been 
furmifed,  his  two  faces.  Terreftrial  fire  is  again  Sub- 
divided into  three,  viz.  the  nuptial,  the  ceremonial  or 
funeral,  and  the  facrificial.  Agni's  three  feet  may  allude 
to  thefe,  or  to  the  influence  of  fire  over  the  three  regions 
of  the  univerfe.  The  fun  is  preceded  by  a  feven-headed 
borfe,  or  by  feven  horfes  yoked  to  tail  car;  allusive,  it  it 

fuppofed, 
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fuppofed,  to  the  prifmatic  variety  of  a  ray  of  light :  and 
fire,  like  the  fun,  if  fuppofed  by  the  Hindoo  philofbphers 
to  emit  feven  rays.  This  number  is  myfterioufly  re- 
peated in  inTOcatioiu  to  Agni  and  Surya,  the  Utter  their 
Phcebu*  or  Apollo.  Hence  the  number  of  arm*  bellowed 
on  Agni. 

Like  other  Hindoo  deities,  Pavaka  has  a  wife,  or  fakti, 
(fee  Swaka,)  who  appears  to  have  been  a  form  of  Le- 
chemi,  the  goddefsot  beauty.  (See  that  article,  vol.  xii.) 
In  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Puranas,  it  is  related  how 
Lechemi  performed  tapafya  for  100,000  years,  in  the 
flower  of  the  padma,  or  lotos,  Handing  on  one  foot,  in 
order  to  obtain  Vifhnu.  She  then  faw  Sri  Kriihna,  or 
Vifhnu,  who  faid,  «*Tbou  (halt  be  my  wife  when  I  aflumc 
the  fliape  of  Varaha  1  but  in  the  mean  time  be  tbe  fakti 
of  Agni,  which  fakti,  or  energy,  burns  every  thing: 
Vahm,  Agni,  or  Fire,  for  an  hundred  years  of  the  gods, 
will  have  no  other  wilh  but  to  pleafe  thee."  She  con- 
ceived by  him  1  the  geftation  lafted  twelve  years,  and  three 
beautiful  fons  were  born  unto  her ;  Oakfliinagni,  Gar- 
haparya,  and  Ahavanya,  three  facred  fires.  (Af.  Ref. 
vol.  xi.  art.  a.)  In  this  manner  the  theogonieal  legends 
of  the  Puranas  run  into  each  other;  very  confufedly  as 
would  feetn  on  partial  examination,  but  connectedly  as 
it  is  faid  will  appear  whenever  that  mafs  of  romantic 
fables  fliall  have  been  competently  infpefted.  See  Puran a. 

The  number  feven,  we  have  feen,  is  that  of  the  arms 
of  Agni,  and  of  many  allufions  to  him  in  his  form  of  fire. 
In  the  ceremony  called  rijwadeva,  a  comprehcnfive  one 
to  "  all  the  gods,"  which  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  word,  in- 
cluding the  efientials  of  the  whole  detail  of  daily  facri- 
fice,  and  p raft i fed  therefore  chiefly  by  Brahmans  not  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  the  priefthood,  the  myftical  n  limber 
frequently  occurs  in  this  invocation ;  for  inftancfc,  to 
Pavaka,  or  Agni.  "Fire  !  feven  are  thy  fuels ;  feven  thy 
tongues ;  feven  thy  holy  fages  ;  feven  thy  beloved  abodes; 
feven  ways  do  feven  facrifices  worfhip  thee;  thy  fources 
are  feven ;  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious."  An  ex- 
planation of  this  myfterious  paflage  is  given  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  in  his  EfTay  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of 
the  Hindoos,  in  tbe  feventh  volume  of  the  Af.  Ref. 

We  have  noticed  three  of  the  fons  of  Agni,  or  Pavaka, 
in  the  three  facred  fires,  by  Lechemi,  in  her  form  of  his 
fakti.  He  had  three  other  fons,  perhaps  by  a  different 
wife,  named  Uttama,  Tamafa,  and  Riavata,  whofe  names 
occur  in  the  lift  of  feven  Menus,  or  fages.  Their  names 
have  probably  fome  allufions,  direft  or  inverfe,  to  fire,  or 
heat,  or  light.  By  another  wife  he  had  nine  fons.  He 
had  alfo  feven  brothers,  whofe  names  are  varied  fignifi- 
cations  of fian*. 

The  three  fons  of  Agni  above  named,  are  on  other  oc- 
cations  called  fons  of  Brahma.  Between  Agni  or  Brahma 
we  fee  here  fome  identity  t  both  are  alfo  painted  red. 
It  is  in  reference  to  his  creative  heat  that  he  is  connected 
with  Brahma.  He  is  alfo  called  Vahni,  a  name  likewife 
of  Sarafwati,  the  confort  of  Brahma.  A  paffage  above 
quoted  has  fhown  that  the  fpoufeot  Agni  eoalcf'ccs  with 
thofe  of  the  other  two  perfons  of  the  Hindoo  head  ;  as 
doth  Agni  t  his  igneous  property  concentrated,  connefts 
him  with  the  deftruftive  Siva,  who  is  alfo  fire  ;  and  his 
light,  fo  intimately  related  to  fire,  with  Vifhnu  the  con- 
servator. This  triple  connexion  between  the  deity  of 
heat  and  the  three  great  powers,  is  fimilar  to  what  is  re- 
marked of  the  Sun  under  the  article  Surya. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  DifTcrtation  on  tbe  Cods  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India,  has  the  following  pafTagc,  applicable  to 
the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  article.  "  The  worfhip  of  folar 
or  veftal  fire  may  he  afcribed,  like  that  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis, 
to  the  fecond  fource  of  mythology,  or  an  enthufiaftic  ad- 
miration of  nature's  wonderful  powers ;  and  it  feems,  as 
far  as  I  can  yet  underfland  the  Vedas,  to  be  the  principal 
worfhip  recommended  in  them.  We  have  feen  that  Ma- 
hadeva  himfelf  is  perfonified  by  fire  ;  but  fubordinate  to 
him  is  the  god  Agni,  often  called  Pavaka,  or  tbe  Puri- 
fier, who  anfwers  to  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt,  where  he  was 
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•  deity  of  high  rank  j  and  Agni's  wife,  Swaha,  refembles 
the  younger  Veft3." 

To  this  deity  a  portion  of  the  Vedas  is  afcribed,  as 
having  been  revealed  or  promulgated  by  bira.  Seven 
books  of  the  Yajurveda  he  is  the  reputed  author  of :  and 
one  of  the  Puranas,  which  details  his  hiftory,  is  called  the 
Agni  Purani.  He  is  therein  alfo  named  Agnidhra, 
Aanala,  and  Jivani :  to  the  latter  appellation  it  is  added, 
"he,  who  does  good  to  all;  from  whom  fprung  the 
Vedas."  Under  the  article  Marut  it  is  noticed,  that 
the  Hindoos  have  guardians  over  the  cardinal  and  inter- 
mediate points  of  the  heavens.  Among  thefe  is  Pavaka; 
and  he  rules  or  governs  the  fouth-eaft.  In  the  Gifa, 
when  Kriihna  defcribes  his  own  pre-eminence  among  all 
things  and  creatures,  he  fays  to  Arjun,  "Among  the 
Vafus,  I  am  Pavaka," 

PA  VAN,  or  Pavis,/.  [pavatu,  Fr.  from  tbe  Lat.  pan;, 
a  peacock,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  $  but  there  is  good 
reafon,  Mr.  Douce  believes,  for  thinking  the  term  is 
Italian,  and  derived  from  the  city  of  Partita,  where  the 
dance  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  :  yet  it  was  formerly 
called  a  Spanijk  dance. J  A  grave  kind  of  dance :  not  a 
light  tripping  dance,  as  Dr.  Jon  nfon,  following  Ain  fworth , 
has  afferted.  The  method  of  performing  it,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  fays,  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dreflcd  with  a 
cap  and  fword ;  by  thofe  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns  ; 
by  princes  in  their  mantles  ;  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with 
long  trains,  the  motion  of  which  in  the  dance  refembted 
that  of  a  peacock's  tail.— Your  Spanifh  ruffs  are  the  belt 
wear,  your  Spanifh  pan'n  the  beft  dance.  B.  Joafm't  Al- 
ehmifl.—\n  all  fets  of  leflbns  for  the  virginal,  from  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there 
was  a  parnn,  which  ferved  as  an  adagio  or  flow  movement 
to  the  galiard,  as  the  faraband  did  afterwards  to  the  cou- 
rant.  B unity. 

Who  doth  not  fee  the  meafure  of  the  moon, 
Which  thirteen  times  (be  danceth  ev'ry  year  j 

And  ends  her  pavia  thirteen  times  as  foon 
As  doth  her  brother  i  Datiet't  Orthrfira. 

PAVA'NA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  regent  of  the 
winds,  and  of  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  heavens ;  the 
Hindoos  having,  as  noticed  under  the  article  Marut,  ■< 
feparate  ruler  or  guardian  for  each  cardinal  and  interme- 
diate point.  The  name  of  this  deity  is  ufually  pro- 
nounced Perm;  and  we  may  herein  recognize  the  Fauit- 
us  of  ancient  Italy,  a  contraction  of  i-awm-ius,  the 
north-well  wind  of  the  Mediterranean  mythology,  derived 
probably  from  a  faun,  or  antelope,  apt  emblem  of  its  ce- 
lerity, and  Allotted,  therefore,  in  India,  as  a  vehicle  for 
Pavana,  who,  in  pictures,  ufually  appears  ib  mounted. 
The  Puranas  contain  particular  directions  to  art  Kit  in 
refpeft  to  their  delineating  the  gods.  In  tbe  Matlya 
Purana,  tbe  following  point  out  the  attributes  of  the  one 
in  queflion  %  "  Let  Pavana  be  painted  young,  clothed  in 
robes  of  many  colours,  mounted  on  a  fleet  antclo.pe,  and 
with  a  ftandard  in  his  band,  which  the  wind  waves  behind 
him  as  he  cleaves  the  air." 

PAUCA'RA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefc  of  Gna- 
manga:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Guanca  Velica. 

PAUCARCOL'LA,  a  town  of  Peru,  which  gives  name 
to  a  jurifdiftion,  in  the  diocefc  of  La  Paz:  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Puna. 

PAUCARCOL'LA,  a  jurifdiftion  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefc  of  La  Paz.  The  inhabitants  feed  a  great  number 
of  (heep,  and  manufacture  tbe  wool,  which  is  coarfc. 
There  arc  fome  mines  of  fdver,  but  they  are  in  general 
filled  with  water.    Puna  is  the  principal  town. 

PAUCARTAM'BA,  a  jurifdiftion  of  Peru,  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  Cufco,  about  feventy-four  miles  in  length. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit. 

PAUCARTAM'BA,  a  river  of  South-America,  which 
rifes  about  fifty  miles  fouth-ueli  of  Cufco,  and  after  a 
northerly  courfe  of  about  100  miles  through  a  Jurifdic- 
tion  to  which  it  gives  name;  it  joins  the  Apurimac. 

PAUCIL'OQUENT, 
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PAUCIL'OQUENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  pattern,  few, 
and  Inquor,  to  fpeak.]  Ufine  few  words.  Cole. 

PAUCIL'OQUY,  /.  A  ipcccfa  in  fev  words,  a  fparing 
fpeecb.  Joknfo*. 

PAU'CITV,  f.  [pancitas,  from  pattern,  Lat.]  Fewnefs; 
fmallnefs  of  number. — The  multitude  of  pariflics,  and 
jmucitu  of  fchoots.  Hooker. — In  fuch  (lender  corpufcle< 
as  thofe  of  colour,  may  eafily  be  conceived  a  greater 
l-'sn.'?  of  protuberant  corpufclet.  Boyle. — -Socrates  well 
undcrliood  what  he  faid  touching  the  rarity  and  paucity 
of  friends.  L'Eftrange. — Smallnefs  .of  quantity.— This 
paucity  of  blood  it  agreeable  to  many  other  animals  ;  as, 
lizards,  frog*,  and  other  fifties.  Brotrn'i  Vulg.  Err. 

PAU'CTON  (Alexis),  a  French  mathematician,  was 
born  near  Laflay,  in  Mayenne,  in  173a.  He  received  hit 
education  in  the  mathematical  and  naval  academy  at 
Nantes  5  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  inte- 
grity and  talents  obtained  for  him  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  patronage.  He  died  in  the  year  1799.  Hi»  works 
are;  t.  Theory  of  the  Force  of  Archimedes.  1.  A. 
Treatife  on  the  Weights,  Mcafures,  and  Moneys,  of  all 
Countries,  ancient  and  modern.  3.  Theory  of  the  Laws 
of  Nature}  with  a  Differtation  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

To  PAVE,  e. a.  [pavio,  Lat.  pater,  Ft.]  To  lay  with 
brick  or  (lone ;  to  floor  with  ftone. — Let  not  the  court 
\k  paved;  for  that  ftriketb  up  a  great  beat  in  furamer, 
and  much  cold  in  winter.  Bacon. 

Should  (he  kneel  down, 
Her  brother's  gboft  bis  /tared  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horrour.  Skakefpeare. 

I  fee  a  city  of  more  precious  mold, 

With  filver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold.  Dryden. 

To  make  a  palTage  eafy. — It  might  open  and  pare  a  pre- 
pared way  to  his  own  title.  Baevn. 

PAVEFAC'TION,  /  [from  fnwefy.]  The  act  of  terri- 
fying. Cole. 

To  PA'VEFY,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  potto,  to  be  in  fear, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  affright.  Cole. 

PAVEL,/  in  botany.   See  Momordica. 

PA'VEMENT,/  [paeimentum,  Lat.]  Stone,  or  bricks 
laid  on  the  ground  ;  ftone  floor  ;  jUmr  it  ufed  of  ftone, 
but  pavement  never  of  wood.  Joknjbn.— The  foundation 
of  Roman  ways  was  made  of  rough  ftone  joined  together 
with  cement ;  upon  this  was  laid  another  layer,  confiding 
of  fmall  ftones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
the  lower  ftratum  in  which  the  ftones  of  the  upper  pave- 
ment were  fixed  :  for  there  can  be  no  very  durable  pave- 
ment but  a  double  one.  Aiimtknot  on  Coins. 

The  marble  pavement  clofes  ;  he  is  enter'd 

Into  his  radiant  roof.  Skakefpeare'e  Cymbelint. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whofe  duft  is  gold, 

And  pavemettt  ftars,  as  ftars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy.  •  Milton,  P.  L. 

In  England,  the  pavements  of  the  grand  ftreets,  Sec. 
are  ufuaily  of  flint  or  rubblc-ftone  ;  courts,  (tables, 
kitchens,  halls,  churches,  &:c. are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks, 
flags,  or  fire  ftones;  fometimcs  with  a  kind  of  free-ftone, 
and  rag-ftone.  In  fome  cities,  as  in  Venice  for  inftance, 
the  ftreets,  &c.  are  paved  with  brick  ;  churches  fometimcs 
are  paved  with  marble,  and  fometimes  with  mofaic  work, 
as  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  In  France,  the 
public  roads,  ftreets,  conrts,  &c.  are  paved  with  gres  or 
grit,  a  kind  of  free-ftone.  In  Amfterdam,  and  the  chief 
cities  of  Holland,  they  call  their  brick  pavement  tbe 
Imrzhtr-tnajirt  'i  pavement,  todiftinguifti  it  from  the  ftone 
or  flint  pavement,  which  ufuaily  takes  up  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet,  and  which  ferves  for  carriages  j  the  brick  which 
borders  it  being  deftined  for  the  pafiagc  of  people  on 
foot . 

Pavements  of  free-ftone,  flint,  and  flags,  in  ftreets,  &c. 
are  laid  dry;  i.e.  in  a  bed  of  fand  j  thofe  of  courts, 
(tables,  ground. rooms,  Sec.  are  laid  in  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  fand  ;  or  hi  lime  and  cement,  efpecially  if  there  be 
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vaults  or  cellars  underneath.  Some  mafons,  after  laying 
a  floor  dry,  efpecially  of  brick,  fpread  a  thin  mortar  over 
it}  fweeping  it  backwards  and  forwards  to  (ill  tip  the 
joints.  The  feveral  kinds  of  pavement  are  as  various  as 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  whence 
they  derive  the  name  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed:  as, 
1.  Pebble-paving,  which  is  done  with  ftones  collected 
from  the  fea-beach,  moftly  brought  from  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey ;  they  are  very  durable,  indeed  the 
moft  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this  purpofc.  They  are 
ufed  of  various  fixes,  but  thofe  which  are  from  fix  to  nine 
inches  deep,  are  efteemed  the  moft  ferviccable.  When 
they  are  about  three  inches  deep,  they  are  denominated 
holders,  or  bowlers  ;  thefe  are  ufed  for  paving  court- 
yards, and  other  places  not  accuftomed  to  receive  car- 
riages with  heavy  weights;  when  laid  in  geometrical 
figures,  they  have  a  very  pleating  appearance. 

I.  Rag-paving  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  London,  but 
is  very  inferior  to  the  pebbles  ;  it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity 
of  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  from  whence  it  has  the  name  of 
Kentifh  rag-ftone  ;  there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  mate- 
rial for  paving  coach-tracks  and  footways. 

3.  Purbeek-pitekent,  fquared  ftones  ufed  in  foot-ways  } 
they  are  brought  from  the  ill.uul  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo 
frequently  ufed  in  court-yards;  they  arc  in  general  from 
fix  to  ten  inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches  deep. 

4.  Squared  paving,  for  diftinftion  by  fome  called  Scotek 
paring,  becaufe  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  in  the  manner 
that  nas  been  and  continues  to  be  paved,  came  front 
Scotland ;  the  firft  was  a  clear  clofe  (tone,  called  blue 
wynn,  which  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  has  been  found 
inferior  to  others  Gnce  introduced  in  tbe  order  they  are 
hereafter  placed, 

5.  Granite,  a  hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scotland, 
of  a  reddiftk  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue  wynn 
quarry. 

6.  Guernfey,  which  is  the  heft,  and  now  almoft  the  only 
ftone  in  ufe  ,  it  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble  before 
fpoken  of,  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and  fquared  to 
any  dimenfions  required  of  a  prifmoidical  figure,  fet  with 
its  fmalleft  bafe  downwards.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing 
paving  mould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel. 

7.  Purbeck  paving,  for  footways,  is  in  general  "got  in 
large  furfaces,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  thick ;  tbe 
blue  fort  is  the  hardeftand  the  beft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

8.  Yorkjkire  paving,  is  an  exceeding  good  material  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  almoft  any  dimenfions  of 
the  fame  tbicknefs  of  the  Purbeck  ;  this  ftone  will  not 
admit  the  wet  to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the 
froft. 

9.  Ryegate,  or  fire  ftone  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearths, 
(loves,  ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  great  heat, 
which  does  not  affect  this  ftone,  if  kept  dry. 

10.  ticn-caftle  flagi,  are  ftones  about  two  feet  fquare, 
and  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick;  they  anfwer 
very  well  for  paving  out-offices,  they  are  fomewhat  like 
the  Yorkfhire. 

II.  Portland  paving,  with  ftone  from  the  ifland  of  Port- 
land ;  this  is  fometimes  ornamented  with  black  marble 
dots. 

11.  Sweedland  paving,  is  a  black  date  dug  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  and  looks  well  for  paving  halls,  or  in  parti-coloured 
paving. 

ij.  Marble  paring,  is  moftly  variegated  with  different 
marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mofaic. 

14.  Flat  brick  paring,  done  with  brick  laid  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  groute,  as  when  liquid  lime  is  poured  into  the 
joints, 

15.  Brick-on-edgt  paring,  done  with  brick  laid  edge- 
ways in  the  fame  manner. 

16.  Bricks  are  alfo  laid  flat  or  edgeways  in  herring- 
bone. 

17.  Bricks  are  alfo  fometimes  fet  endways  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  groute. 

j*.  Paving  is  alfo  performed  with  paving-bricks. 
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tji.  With  ten-inch  tiles.  • 
so.  With  foot-tiies. 

zi.  With  clinker*  for  (tables  and  out-offices. 

u.  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c.  And, 

23.  We  have  knob-paving,  with  large  gravel-ltoncs  for 
porticoes,  garden-feats,  &c. 

Pavers'  work  is  done  by  the  fquare  yard ;  and  the  con- 
tent is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth. 

Pavements  or  churches,  &c.  frequently  con  fill  of  {tones 
of  feveral  colours ;  chiefly  black  and  white,  and  of  feveral 
fori but  chiefly  fquare,  and  lozenges,  artfully  difpofed. 
Indeed,  there  needs  no  great  variety  of  colours  to  make 
a  furprifing  tliverfity  of  figures  and  arrangements.  M. 
Truchet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  has 
fljowi)  l  y  the  rules  of  combination,  that  two  fquare  (tones, 
diviunl  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may  be  joined  toge- 
ther chequerwifeiixty-fourdifferent  ways  :  which  appears 
furpriung  enough;  fince  two  letters,  or  figures,  can  only 
be  combined  two  ways.  The  reafon  is,  that  letters  only 
change  their  fituation  with  regard  to  the  firll  and  fecond ; 
the  top  and  bottom  remaining  the  fame  :  but  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  thefe  (tones,  each  admits  of  four  feveral 
fituations,  in  each  of  which  the  other  (quare  may  be 
changed  fixtcen  times,  which  gives  fixty-four  combina- 
tions. Indeed,  from  a  furtherexamination  of  thefe  fixry- 
four  combinations,  he  found  there  were  only  thirty-two 
different  figures;  each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in  the 
fame  fituation,  though  in  a  different  combination ;  fo 
that  the  two  only  differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpo- 
fition  of  the  dark  and  light  part*. 

The  paving  of  (treets  is  one  of  the  mod  beneficial  regu- 
lations of  police  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  our 
ancestors.  Several  cities  had  paved  ftreetsbefore  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriflian  era;  neverthelefsthofe  which 
are  at  prelcnt  the  ornament  of  Europe,  Rome  excepted, 
were  deltitute  of  this  great  advantage  till  almoft  the  nth  or 
1 3th  century.  It  is  probable  that  thofe  people  who  firft  car- 
ried on  the  great  eft  trade,  were  the  firft  who  paid  attention 
to  have  good  ftreets  and  highways,  in  order  to  facilitate 
that  intercourfe  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  fpirit 
of  commerce.  Accordingly  we  are  told  by  I  fidorus  (Origin. 
I.  xv.  c  16.)  that  the  Carthaginians  bad  the  firft  paved 
ftreets,  and  that  their  example  was  loon  copied  by  the 
Romans.  Long  before  that  period,  however,  Semiramis 
paved  highways,  as  appears  by  the  vain-glorious  inferip- 
tion  which  (he  herfeJf  caufed  to  be  put  up.  (Strabo,  xvi. 
Diod.  ii.  13.  Polyxni  Stratagem,  viii.  s«.)  The  ftreets 
of  Thebes,  and  probably  thole  of  Jerufalem,  were  paved. 
But  neither  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  nor  the  roads  around  it, 
were  paved  during  the  time  of  its  kings.  In  the  year  188, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
Appius  Claudius,  being  then  cenfor,  conftructed  the  firlt 
real  highway,  called  after  him  the  Appian  Way,  and,  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  the  (jueen  of  Roads.  The 
time  when  the  ftreets  were  firft  paved  cannot  be  precifely 
afcertained ;  fome  have  referred  this  improvement  to  the 
year  578  after  the  building  of  the  city;  others  to  584; 
and  others  10459  »  a*  wh\.li  feveral  peri  oils  fome  parts  of 
the  city  and  fuburbt  might  have  been  paved.  That  ftreets 
paved  with  lava,  having  deep  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of 
carriages,  and  railed  banks  on  each  fide,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  f'-jot-paflengers,  were  found  both  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Puinpeii,  is  well  known. 

Oi  modern  cities,  the  oMeil  pavement  is  commonly  af- 
cribed  to  that  or  Paris  ;  (lee  vol.  xviii.  p.  445.)  but  it  is 
certain  that  Cordova  in  Spain  was  paved  fo  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  or  about  the  year  850.  That 
the  (treets  of  London  were  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  is  after  ted  by  all  hiftorians.  It  does 
not  appear  when  paving  was  firft  introduced  ;  but  it  was 
gradually  extended  as  trade  and  opulence  increafed.  Se- 
veral of  the  principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Holborn,  which  are 
at  prefent  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  were  paved  for  the 
firft  time  by  royal  command  in  the  year  1417;  other* 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  131 1. 
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were  paved  under  Henry  VIII.  fome  in  the  fuburbs  in 
1544,  others  in  1571  and  1605,  and  the  great  market  of 
Smithfield,  in  1614.  But  the  firft  really-effective  paving- 
ail  was  parted  in  the  year  1771.  See  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p4no. 

To  PAVEMENT,  v.  a.  To  floor ;  to  pave.  Not  in  uji. 
— Thou  God  of  elements  pa  (Ted  ft  through  the  air,  walk- 
ed ft  upon  the  waters !  Whether  thou  mcanteft  to  termi- 
nate this  miracle  in  thy  body,  or  in  the  waves  which  thou 
troddeft  upon;  whether  fo  lightening  the  one  that  it 
(hould  make  no  impreftion  in  the  liquid  waters,  or  whe- 
ther fo  confolidating  the  other  that  the  ftattmcntrtt  waves 
yielded  a  firm  caufey  to  thy  facred  feet  to  walk  on,  I 
neither  determine  nor  inquire  :  thy  filencc  ruleth  mine  •. 
thy  power  was  in  either  miraculous  ;  neither  know  I  in 
whether  to  adore  it  more.  Bp.  Halt*  Cmtempl. 

PAVEN'TIA,  in  mythology,  the  tutelary  geddefs  of 
children.  Among  the  Romans  this  goddefs  was  invoked 
to  avert  frightful  objects  from  them. 

PAVER,  or  Pavieu,/  One  who  lays  with  (tones: 

For  thee  the  flurdy  iwwr  thumps  the  ground, 

Whilft  every  (trokc  nis  labouring  lungs  refound.  Gay. 

PAVET'TA,/  [the  Malabar  name,  retained  by  Rheede 
and  adopted  by  Linns  us  and  others.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  inonogynia,  natural  order 
of  (tellatse,  (rubiacea:,  Ju(f.)  Generic  characters— Ca- 
lyx t  pcrianthium  bell-Oiapcd,  very  fmall,  obfoletely 
four- toothed,  furrounding  the  cerm.  Corolla  1  one-pe- 
talled,  funnel-form ;  tube  long,  (Tender,  cylindric;  border 
five-parted,  fpreading,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  tube  ; 
fegments  lanceolate.  Stamina »  filaments  four,  very 
(hort,  above  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  awl- 
(haped,  fpreading,  the  length  of  the  border.  Piftillum: 
gcrmen  inferior,  turbinate.  Style  filiform,  twice  as  long 
as  the  corolla;  ftigma  thickifb,  oblong,  oblique.  Peri- 
carpium  t  berry  roundifti,  one-celled.  Seeds  two,  convex 
on  one  fide,  cartilaginous.  Gxrtner  fays,  the  berry  is 
two-celled;  and  the  feeds  folitary,  one  often  abortive, 
fo  that  the  fruit  feems  to  be  one-feeded.  There  are  fre- 
quently two  coadunate  berries,  crowned  with  a  double 
calyx.— Ejjhuiai  Cknratler.  Corolla  one-petalled,  fun- 
nel-form, fuperior;  ftigma  curved;  berry  two-fceded, 
(one  often  abortive.)    There  are  nine  fpecies. 

1.  Pavetta  indica:  fmooth ;  leaves  lanceolate-elliptic, 
ftipules  fmooth  within,  calyxes  obfoletely  four-toothed, 
flowers  in  bundles.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Gxrtner 
fufpetts  that  the  natural  number  of  flowers  is  two  to- 
gether, as  in  fome  fpecies  of  Loniccra. 

a.  Pavetta  tomentofa  t  leaves  elliptical,  downy,  as  well 
as  the  flower-ftalks ;  calyx  cloven  half  way  down;  fly  le 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Sent  from  India  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  along  with  the  former,  from  which  it  teems 
to  differ  chiefly  in  its  broader  leaves,  which,  likte  the 
flower-ftalks  and  calyx,  are  downy,  efpccially  when  young. 
The  teeth  of  the  calyx  arc  much  more  confpicuous  than 
in  P.  indica,  and  this  character  appears  of  confequence, 
from  the  confideration  of  other  fpecies. 

3.  Pavetta  villofa  :  branches  and  calyxes  villofc  hoary; 
leaves  lanceolate-elliptic ;  flowers  in  bundles.  Branches 
oppofite,  four-cornered,  jointed,  denfely  villofe,  hoary; 
the  laft  joints  more  compreflcd.  Leaves  on  (hort  petioles, 
oppofite,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  acuminate,  atte- 
nuated at  the  bafe,  quite  entire  :  the  younger  ones  villofe 
on  both  fides,  hoary;  the  older  almoft  fmooth  above, 
nerved,  vcinlei's. 

4.  Pavetta  longiflora,  (Ixora  occidentals,  Forjk.  Arab, 
105.)  Branches  linooth,  leaves  lanceolate-elliptic,  ftipules 
hairy  within,  calyxes  four-cleft,  flowers  in  bundles.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  va- 
riety of  the  preceding.  The  branches  and  leaves  are 
quite  fmooth  ;  the  calyx  has  a  few  fmall  hairs  fcattered 
over  it,  not  vifible  without  a  magnifier.  It  differs  from 
the  firft  fpecies  in  having  the  ftipules  hairy  on  the  inner 

5  H  fide. 
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fide,  the  flowers  twice  a*  large,  the  calyxes  four-cleft, 
not  obfcurely  four-toothed.  Thefe  were  both  found  in 
Arabia  Felix  by  Forikahl. 

5.  Pavctta  caffra :  leaves  obovate,  flowers  fubumbellate, 
calyxes  brillL-  awned.  This  is  a  finooth  tree  with  round 
branches.  He.id  of  flowers  fertile,  terminating  the  fhorter 
hranchlets.  Flowers  in  the  dried  plant  black.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Pavetta  barbata  i  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed, 
fmooth;  panicles  forked,  divaricated,  fmoothj  tube  of 
the  corolla  but  half  the  length  of  the  five-cleft  limb, 
briftly  at  the  mouth.  Gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  Chrifto- 
phcr  Smith,  at  Honimoa,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  in  1797. 
He  fufpeflcd  it  to  be  a  Pavetta,  and  we  can  only  pre  (u  me 
it  to  be  lb.  The  whole  appearance  agrees  with  the  figure 
of  the  next  j  and  the  flowers,  as  in  that,  are  five-cleft  j 
but  their  Ihort  tube  diftinguilhes  them  from  every  other 
fpecies. 

7.  Pavetta  pentandra,  (Pfychotria  Pavetta,  Sicarli. 
Ceitrura  nervorum,  Mill.  Di3.  Lonicerafoliis  lanceolato- 
ovatis,  Plum.)  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  acuminate, 
panicle  rrichotomous  axillary,  flowers  five  ftamened. 
This  is  a  thrub,  with  a  ftem  the  height  of  a  man,  upright, 
branched,  even.  Branches  ftifT,  round,  fmootb.  Leaves 
petioled,  oppolite,  acuminate,  entire,  nerved,  thin. 
Flowers  white,  very  fweet-fcented.  It  flowers  in  the 
fpring ;  and  is  commonly  called  in  Jamaica  wild  coffee. 
It  is  as  it  were  a  middle  fpecies  between  Pfychotria, 
CotTasa,  and  Pavetta,  which  are  very  nearly  allied:  but  it 
feems  to  approach  neareft  to  the  lad  in  its  inflorefcence, 
and  the  form  of  the  flowers,  althoogh  they  have  five  fta- 
roens.  Sideroxyloides  ferreum  of  Jacquin,  Amer.  19. 
which  is  Siderod end  ruin  of  Schreber,  No.  169.  is  allied  to 
this.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  See  Mr.  Miller's  de« 
fcr'tption  in  Cestrum  nervofum,  vol.  iv. 

8.  Pavetta  arcnofa :  branches  brachiate,  leaves  tubercled 
oppotite.  This  alfo  is  a  Jhrub,  unarmed,  upright,  four 
feet  high,  with  many  brachiate  reclining  branches. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  mining,  with  many  pro- 
minent tubercles  on  each  fide,  which  make  them  appear 
as  if  they  had  fand  fprinkled  on  them  ;  whence  it  is  called 
in  Chinefe  the  land-plant.  Flowers  white.  Native  of 
China,  near  Canton. 

9.  Pavetta  parafitica :  ftem  paralitica],  leaves  in  whorls, 
flowers  in  little  axillary  balls.  Stem  perennial,  woody, 
a  foot  high,  very  much  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  tomen- 
tofe,  quite  entire.  Flowers  duftcy-yellow,  fmall,  villofe. 
Frequent  on  trees  in  the  gardens  of  Cochin-china. 

To  avoid  confulion,  Loureiro  would  place  fuch  of  thefe 
plants  as  have  a  one-feeded  berry  in  this  genus  j  fuch  as 
have  a  tno-feeded  berry  in  that  of  Ixora  i  and  thofe 
which  have  a  one-celled  two-feeded  berry  in  a  new  genus 
which  he  names  Polyozus.  See  alfo  Coffvea  and  Psy- 

CHOTRIA. 

PAUGANA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Marawan 
ten  miles  louth  of  Tripatore. 

PA'VIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Teffino,  fttuated  in  a 
beautiful  plain.  The  citadel  was  once  ftrong,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  neglefted;  the  ftreets  are  broad 
and  ftraight,  with  fome  good  buildings,  but  nothing  at 
prefent  appears  to  announce  that  it  was  once  the  capital 
of  Lombardy.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  Pope}  and,  betides  the  cathedral,  contains 
eighteen  parim-churches,  and  thirty-eight  convents. 
The  univerfity  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  re-cfta- 
blilhed  by  Charles  IV.  Pavia  was  founded  by  the  Gauls, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  and  they  in  their 
turn  by  the  Goths,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  year  476  or  477,  the  town  being  completely 
mined,  Odoaccr  granted  the  inhabitants  an  exemption 
for  five  yean,  with  periniflion  to  rebuild  the  town,  which 
till  then  had  borne  the  name  of  TiftHum ;  when  rebuilt  it 
was  called  Papia,  or  Pavia ;  and  in  the  year  568,  being 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  it  became  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom,  which  ended  with  Didier,  who  was  made  pri- 


foner  by  Charlemagne  in  the  year  774 1  after  that  it  fuf- 
fered  feveral  calamities  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Mihnefe.  It  afterwards  became  the  prey  of  feveral  ty- 
rants, before  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of 
Milan.  In  the  year  151$,  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  while 
he  was  befiegingthis  town,  was  taken  pnfoncr  by  the  Im- 
perialifts.  In  the  year  1 517,  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lautreck,  returned  and  facked  this  unfortunate 
city,  fo  that  it  has  never  recovered  itfelf.  In  the  year 
173 j,  it  was  taken  by  the  allies,  and  with  its  territory 
followed  the  fortune  of  Milan. 

The  French  republicans  took  the  city  of  Pavia,  without 
firing  a  (hot,  on  the  14th  May,  1796 1  here  they  found 
too  pieces  of  artillery,  8000  inuflcets,  1000  barrels  ot 
powder,  a  million  of  cartridges,  and  immenfe  ftores  of  all 
kinds,  belonging  to  the  Aultrians.  After  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  1797,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Teflino,  in  the  Cifalpine  Republic  i 
and  of  courfe  has,  fince  that  time,  followed  the  changes 
which  the  fineft  parts  of  Italy  have  inceffantly  undergone, 
till  its  fate  was  fettled,  for  the  prefent,  by  the  general 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  June  1815.  Lady  Morgan  fpeaks  of 
its  prefent  ftate  as  follows  1 

"  At  the  diftance  of  four  Italian  miles  from  the  Certofa, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  noble  avenue  of  trees,  and  in  a  plain, 
called  for  its  fertility  it  Giarttino  Mitanej'e,  the  Milanele 
Garden,  rifts  the  imperial  city  of  Pavia.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  Citta  tti  Cento  Tom  (City  of  an  Hundred  Towers) 
Hands  the  ancient  caftle  of  the  Vifconti,  magnificent  in 
ruin.  One  among  its  well-preferved  ftone-belted  windows 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  belonging  to  Petrarch's  cham- 
ber. It  was  covered  with  wild  plants,  which  hung  in 
flannting  feftoous  for  many  feet  down.  While  we  gazed 
on  it,  a  foldier's  wife  (for  all  that  is  habitable  in  this  ve- 
nerable fabric  is  an  Auftriao  barrack)  hung  a  ihirt  to  dry 
over  the  foliage.  The  windows  of  the  gallery,  where  Pe- 
trarch undertook  to  arrange  thofe  precious  MSS.  which 
the  clever  defpot  had  collected,  were  covered  with  leather 
belts,  and  other  articles  of  the  military  toilet,  from  which 
the  fun  was  drawing  exhalations  of  ptpe-clay,  Oppofire 
to  this  exqnifite  fpecimen  of  the  domeftic  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages,  frands  a  modern  building  of  nearly  equal 
extent  and  importance.  This  edifice  was  railed  by  the 
French,  for  the  purpofe*  of  a  foundry  for  cannon  and  for 
an  arfenal.  Here  immenfe  machines  were  ereaed,  and 
rnoft  ingenious  water-works  conftrufted.  Here  were 
fchools  for  the  artillery  officers  and  engineers.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  fire-arms  and 
cannon, diffufed  induftry  and  fuhfiftence  among  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population.  This  building  now  lies  wafte  ; 
and  the  workmen,  of  courfe,  are  thrown  upon  mendicity, 
or  other  fources  of  exiftence.  From  the  main  ftreet  of 
Pavia,  others  of  greater  antiquity  branch  off  at  right  an- 
gles, where  all  is  fad,  defolatc,  and  filent  j  fome  terminate 
in  pinrze,  or  fquares,  opening  before  vaft  and  cumbrous 
palaces,  with  windows  half-fa(hed,  doors  hanging  from 
their  hinges,  balconies  mouldering  over  beautiful  but 
falling  porticos,  and  the  grafs  (hooting  up  every  where 
between  the  pavement.  In  one  of  thefe  by-ftreets  is 
mown  the  lite  of  the  imperial  palace,  when  Pavia  was  a 
royal  capital.  This  was  a  palace  of  Theodoric,  often 
cited  in  the  ftory  of  various  barbarous  invafions.  It  was 
Handing  in  all  its  Gothic  grandeur  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  a  popular  infurrettion  againft  the  tyranny  of 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  levelled  it  to  the  ground." 

The  Medical  School  at  Pavia,  under  the  direftion  of 
the  celebrated  Scarpa,  is  an  admirable  inftitution.  The 
medical  profeflbrs  are  ten  in  number;  the  profeflbrfhtps 
are  thirteen.  They  are  as  follow  :  the  inftitutes  of  fur- 
gery ;  clinical  medicine  j  botany }  clinical  furgery,  by 
Scarpa  ;  human  anatomy,  by  Fattori  j  operative  furgery, 
by  Scarpa  ;  pathology  and  legal  medicine;  chemifiry,  by 
Brugnatelli ;  materia  raedica ;  phyfiology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  j  pharmaceutic  chemiftry,  by  Marabelli; 
midwifery.  In  addition  to  thefe  are  profeflbrs  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  departments:  agriculture;  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  by  Volta  and  Configliachi ;  natural  hiftory  ;  gene- 
ral phyfics.  An  extenfive  library  belongs  to  the  fchool, 
and  a  fplendid  mufeum  of  anatomy  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural  hiftory.  Thefe  are  contained  in  a 
building  much  like  the  medical  fchool  in  Paris,  but  twice 
as  large.  The  hofpital  is  an  excellent  one,  and  under  re- 
markably good  management.  Theinduftry  and  fupcrior 
advantages  of  the  head  of  the  inftitution,  M.  Scarpa, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  fchool.  Scarpa  was  the  pupil  of  Morgagni,  and  col- 
league with  Fontana.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Modena.  After  this  he  was 
a  pupil  of  William  Hunter  in  London,  and  then  came 
to  fettle  in  Pavia.  He  has  recently  finifhed  an  improved 
gorget  for  the  operation  for  the  Hone,  one  advantage  of 
which  is  that  it  enters  the  bladder  with  verv  little  force 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  For  the  general  ftate  of  me- 
dicine and  furgery  in  Italy,  at  the  prefent  moment,  fee 
the  article  Pathology-,  p.  53  of  this  volume. 

Pavia  is  fcventeen  miles  fouth  of  Milan,  and  feventy- 
two  weft  of  Mantua.    Lat.  45. 10.  N.  Ion.  9.  9.  E. 

PA'VIA,/.  in  botany,  fo  called  by  Boerhaave  in  ho- 
nour of  Peter  Pavius,  who  was  profeflbr  of  pbylic  at 
Leyden,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
there  was  confided  in  May  1591.  The  botanical  profef- 
forfhip  being  conferred  upon  Clufius  two  months  after- 
wards, Bontius  and  Pavius  were  aftbciated  with  him  in 
this  charge  for  feveral  years.  In  1699  the  whole  de- 
volved upon  Pavius,  and  he  continued  to  enrich  and  im- 
prove the  garden  till  his  death  in  1617.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  publifhed  any  thing,  not  even  a  catalogue 
of  the  garden.  The  prefent  plant  is  now  referred  by  bo- 
tanifts  to  another  genus,  fee  jSJsculus,  in  which  it 
bears  the  fpecific  name  of  Pavia,  and  is  well  known  in 
our  gardens  as  the  fcarlet  horfe-chefnut. 

PAV'ID,  adj.  [pat i'r/iw,  Lat.]  Timorous;  fearful.  Cole. 

P  AVIDITY,/  Timorous.  Cote. 

PAVI'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers  •.  three  miles  fouth  of  Aueh. 

PAVIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy:  ten  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Brefcia. 

PAVIL'ION,/  [pavilion.  Ft.]  A  tent;  a  temporary 
or  movable  houfe. — Flowers  being  under  the  trees,  the 
trees  were  to  them  a  pavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  trees 
a  mofuical  floor.  Sidney. — It  was  ufual  for  the  enemy, 
when  there  was  a  king  in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what 
part  of  the  camp  he  refided.  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavilion.  Addifon. 

He,  only  he,  heav'n'i  blewpnm'/ion  fpreads, 

And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads.  Sandys. 

To  PAVIL'ION,  e.  a.  To  furnifli  with  tents  : 
Jacob  In  Mahanaiti  faw 
The  field  parilion'd  with  his  guardians  bright.  Milton. 
To  be  flickered  by  a  tent : 

With  his  batt'ning  flocks  the  careful  fwain 

Abides  pavilion'd  on  the  grafly  plain.  Pope. 

PAUILLAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lefparre,  and  twen- 
ty-four north  of  Bourdeaux. 

PAVILLON'  (Nicholas),  a  pious  and  celebrated 
French  prelate,  was  a  fon  of  an  advocate  of  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Paris,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1597.  Being  deftined  to  the  church,  he  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  famous  Vincent  de  Paul,  founder 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Priefts  of  the  Millions,  who, 
finding  him  well  qualified  for  the  purpofesof  the  fociety, 
employed  him  in  the  work  of  preaching  and  inftruftion 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  alfo  appointed 
him  director  of  the  order  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity, 
and  of  the  conference*  for  the  inftruction  of  young  ecclc- 
fiaftics.  So  high  was  the  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  virtues,  his  zeal,  and  particularly  by  his  pulpit- 


talents,  that  cardinal  Richelieu  was  induced  to  recom- 
mend him  to  king  Louis  XIII.  who  nominated  him 
bilhop  of  Alet  in  Lower  Languedoc.  This  diocefe  need- 
ed the  indefatigable  zeal  and  exertion  of  fuch  a  perfon  as 
our  prelate,  to  reclaim  it  from  the  ftate  of  ignorance  and 
vice  into  which  it  had  been  funk,  owing  to  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  introduced  dnring  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  the 
neglect  and  diflipation  of  the  ecclefiaftics.  To  this  work 
he  applied  with  Ready  and  une'eafing  ardour,  and  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  being  witnefs  to  a  wonderful  reformation, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  diocefe  in 
general.  Duringthe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  fell  under  the 
royal  difpleafure,  by  uniting  with  thofe  of  his  epifcopal 
brethren  who  defended  the  writings  of  Janfenius.  He  died 
in  difgrace  in  1677,  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Ritual  for  theUfe  of  the  Dio- 
cefe of  Alet,"  with  inftruclions  and  rubrics  in  French, 
1667,  quarto.  This  work  was  complained  againft  before 
the  inquifition  at  Rome,  and,  after  a  fevere  examination, 
was  placed  among  profcribed  books  in  the  Index,  and 
condemned  by  a  decree  of  pope  Clement  IX.  That  de- 
cree, however  was  not  received  in  France,  where  the  Ri- 
tual had  an  extenfive  circulation  ,  and  the  bifliop  of  Alet, 
in  defiance  of  the  papal  prohibition,  continued  the  ufe  of 
it  in  his  diocefe.  He  alio  publifhed  an  efteemed  collection 
of Ordinances,  and  Synodal  Statutes,"  from  the  year 
1640  to  164.7,  which  were  printed  in  1655,  nmo. 
Moreri. 

PAVILLON'  (Stephen),  a  man  of  letters,  nephew  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1631.  He  was  edu- 
cated partly  under  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  divinity  and  ecclefiaftical  hiltory. 
His  proper  proteflion,  however,  was  that  of  the  law,  and 
he  obtained  the  poft  of  advocate-general  at  Metz;  but  a 
delicate  conftitution,  and  a  love  of  ftudy  and  retirement, 
caufed  him  to  refign  that  office,  and  devote  himfelf  to  a 
life  of  lei  Pure.  The  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
charms  of  his  converfation,  procured  him  many  diftin- 
guiflied  friends  j  and,  during  the  fits  of  the  gout  to 
which  he  was  a  martyr,  his  eafy  chair  was  furrounded  by 
perfonsof  rank  and  eminence.  His  indolence  or  his  phi- 
lofophy  caufed  him  to  rcfufe  the  office  of  preceptor  to  a 
young  prince,  though  it  would  have  made  his  fortune. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  him  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres, 
and  madame  de  Pontchartrain,  on  fending  him  the  bre- 
vet, told  him  that  it  was  only  till  fomething  better  of- 
fered. Pavilion,  who  was  then  very  ill,  fent  for  anfwer, 
that  if  the  lady  meant  to  be  his  benefactor,  fhemuft  make 
liafte.  He  died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  feventy-three.  He 
was  a  member  both  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  that 
of  Infcriptions,  without  having  folicited  a  feat  in  either. 
His  literary  reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  his  poems, 
which  for  the  mod  part  were  of  the  light  kind,  and  were 
charafteri fed  by  e"afe,  delicacy,  and  gaiety.  He  alfo 
wrote  letters  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  with  a  mixture  of 
verfe  and  profe.  The  moll  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  two  fruall  volumes,  nmo.  1747. 
piorcn. 

PAVILLY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine  :  nine  miles  eali-north-eaft  of  Caudcbcc, 
and  nine  north-weft  of  Rouen. 

PA'VING,/  Pavement  of  ftone,  brick,  or  tile.  See 
Pavement. 

PAVISA'DO,/  [Spanifli.]  A  kind  of  defence  to  co- 
ver  the  towers  in  a  galley.   Sec  Pavais. 

PAUKATUCK',  a  river  of  Rhode  Ifhnd,  which  runs 
into  thefea  in  lat. 4.1.  ij.N.lon.  71.  50.  W.  In  the  latter 
part  of  its  courfe  it  divides  Rhode  Illand  from  Connec- 
ticut. 

PAUL  (St.)  the  great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  ot 
pure  Hebrew  defcent,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  born 
at  Tarfus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  about  three  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  mod  probable 
computations  of  the  learned.  In  his  early  life  he  ma 
known  by  the  Hebrew  name  of  Saul;  but,  after  the  com- 
mencement 
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mcncement  of  his  preaching  in  Gentile  countries,  he  was 
.generally  called  Paul,  cither,  as  (ome  think,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Sergiu*  Paulus,  proconful  of  Cyprus,  whom 
he  converted  to  Chriftianity,  or  becaufe  it  was  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  lie  inherited  from 
his  anceftors  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  be  was  initiated  in  the  knowledge  which 
he  afterwards  difcovereri  of  the  learning,  religion,  man- 
ners, and  cuftoms,of  the  Greeks,  in  his  native  place,  which 
was  at  that  time  dittinguiffied  by  eminent  feminarics  of 
education.  From  Tariuj,  his  father,  who  was  a  Pharifee, 
Tent  him  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  rabbi  of  that  fee),  in 
whofe  fchool  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  traditions  pretended  to  be  handed 
down  from  Mofes  and  the  prophets.  In  compliance, 
likewife,  with  the  Jewifli  cuftom  of  teaching  the  youth, 
even  of  the  higheft  birth,  fome  mechanical  employment, 
that  they  might  be  enabled,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  to  main- 
tain themfelves  without  being  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  liberality  of  others,  he  was  inftrufred  in  the  art  of 
"  a  maker  of  mechanical  inftrumcntsj"  for  that  fuch  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  which  has  been  commonly 
rendered  atenl-muker,  is  fatisfaflorily  Ihown  by  Michaelis. 
He  pofieffed  excellent  natural  abilities,  quicknels  of  ap- 
prchenfion,  Ikrong  paffions,  and  firm  refolution.  He  ap- 
pears alfo,  from  his  early  years,  to  have  been  remarkable 
lor  an  unblcmifhed  life;  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  bad 
acquired  ;  and  zealous  for  the  interefts  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue. It  is  true  that,  in  the  exercife  of  his  zeal,  he  was 
ted  by  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  the  example 
of  his  brethren  of  the  fedl  of  the  Phariiees,  to  unwarrant- 
able lengths  in  oppofing  Chriftianity  on  its  firft  appear- 
ance in  tne  world.  Believing  Jefus  to  be  an  impoftor,  he 
became  the  bitter  enemy  ofall  who  made  a  pfofcffion  of 
his  faith,  and  even  thought  himfelf  bound  in  duty  to  per- 
kerne  and  put  them  to  death.  Hence  he  was  led  to  be 
pretest  at  the  cruel  murder  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen, 
and  to  (how  bis  approbation  of  it  by  taking  care  of  the 
upper  garments  of  the  falfe  witneffes  who  took  the  lead 
in  Uor.ing  him  to  death.  Hence  he  became  an  active  in- 
Itrument  of  the  malice  of  the  Jewifli  rulers  againft  the 
believers  in  Chrift,  after  Stephen's  death  ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  commiflion  from  the  chief  priefb,  "  made  havock 
of  the  church,"  entering  into  the  houfes  where  tbedifci- 
jj!c£  met  for  the  «orfliip  of  God,  and  dragging  men  and 
women  to  prifon  that  they  might  be  punifhed.  In  confe- 
rence of  the  feveriry  with  which  he  thus  baraffed  them, 
many  of  the  believing  brethren  fled  from  Jerufalem,  and 
were  difperfed  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria,  while 
others  took  ftielter  in  loreign  cities. 

So  far  was  Paul  carried  by  his  falfe  zeal  againft  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  that,  not  contented  with 
perfecuting  them  in  Jude.t,  he  obtained  letters  from  the 
high  pried  to  the  fynagogues  at  Da  ma  (cut,  with  which, 
accompanied  by  afiiftants  equally  bigotted  with  himfelf, 
lie  fet  out  for  that  city,  with  the  defign  of  bringing  pri- 
ioners  to  Jerufalem  fuch  of  the  Jewifli  inhabitants  as  were 
urcfeiytes  to  the  new  faith.  When  they  arrived  near  to 
Dar.iaJcus,  a  miraculous  occurrence  took  place,  which 
defeated  their  intention,  and  converted  Paul  into  a 
preacher  of  that  very  faith  which  he  had  been  fo  zealous 
todeftroy.  At  mid-day,  a  fupernatural  light  fuddenly 
Ihone  around  tlicm,  ir.exprcffibly  more  refplendciit  than 
the  brightncj'i  of  the  fun,  which  filled  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions with  f'jth  f.irprife  and  terror,  that  they  all  fell 
j:'ollrate  on  the  earth.  While  they  were  in  this  pofturc, 
Paul  heard  a  voice,  calling  him  by  name,  and  mildly  re- 
proaching hir.i  with  the  er.mity  which  he  difcovercd  to 
Ms  caufe.  Upon  Paul's  humbly  afking  who  it  was  that 
thus  addrefltd  liiir.  '  he  received  foranlwer,  "  I  am  Jefus, 
whom  thou  p*r!vcuteft."  At  the  fame  time  Paul  was  or- 
dered lo  Hand  up  on  his  feet,  that  he  might  have  ocular 
J.;n5iiflruioii  oi  the  adlual  pretence  of  him  whom  the 


chief  priefts  had  crucified  at  Jerufalem,  and  of  bis  having 
really  rifen  from  the  dead,  as  his  difciples  affirmed.  This 
direction  Paul  obeyed,  and  diftinftly  faw  Jefus  ftandiog 
before  him;  but  was  fo  unable  to  bear  the  dazzling 
fplendour  of  his  appearance,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth  a 
fecond  time.  Fully  convinced  that  the  high  prctenf.ons 
claimed  for  Jefus  were  fup ported  by  divine  power  and  au- 
thority, Paul  now  yielded  himfelf  up  implicitly  to  his 
will,  declaring  his  readinefs  to  do  whatfoever  he  mould 
command  him.  He  was  then  informed  that  Jefus  had 
leleAed  bim  for  one  of  his  apoftles,  and  commiffioned 
him  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  in  bis  name,  and  to  turn 
them  from  darknefs-to  light ;  and  then  directed  him  to 
go  into  the  city  of  Damalcus,  where  he  mould  be  in- 
ftrucied  what  he  was  to  do.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
fupernatural  brightnefs  which  accompanied  this  appear- 
ance of  Jefus,  that  it  had  (truck  Paul  blind,  fo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  led  by  his  companions  to  the  houfe  of 
aperfonwith  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  acquainted; 
and  in  this  condition  he  remained  three  days,  which  he 
fpent  in  continual  fading,  as  a  proper  expreflion  of  his 
bitter  grief  for  having  perfecuted  tbc  difciples  of  Jefus, 
and  in  offering  up  fervent  prayer*  to  God  for  the  pardon 
of  that  fin.  During  this  time,  among  other  vifions  and 
revelations  for  his  information  refpefling  what  he  was  to 
do,  he  faw  a  man  named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  by  put- 
ting his  hand  on  him  reftoring  his  fight.  On  the  third 
day  of  his  falling,  this  Ananias,  who  was  highly  efteemed 
by  all  the  Jews  at  Damafcus  for  his  piety  and  virtues, 
and  had  become  adifcipleof  Chrift,  beiug  directed  by  a 
vifion,  came  to  the  houfe  where  Paul  was,  whofe  fi^ht 
was  reftored  in  the  manner  which  had  been  (hown  to  him ; 
after  which  he  immediately  fubraitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tifm,  in  token  of  his  faith,  repentance,  and  pardon.  This 
ceremony  was  followed  by  his  reception  ot  the  fame  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  powers  which  diftinguifhed 
the  other  apoftles,  and  was  a  neceflary  qualification  tor 
the  great  employment  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

The  converfion  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  molt  pro- 
bable evidence  which  has  been  collected  by  the  learned, 
took  place  in  the  year  of  Chrift  36,  or  the  beginning  of 
J7»  when  he  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
After  this  event  he  continued  only  a  fliort  time  with  the 
difciples  at  Damafcus,  and  then  went  into  Arabia.  In 
this  country  he  was  inftrufled  by  immediate  revelation 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gof- 
pel ;  which,  fince  the  afcenfion  of  Chrift,  was  the  only 
proper  method  of  training  an  apoftle.  He  alfo  received, 
in  the  fame  mode  of  communication,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  whatever  took  place  during  the  miniftry  of 
Chrift  on  earth  5  of  his  fayings,  miracles,  fufferings,  cru- 
cifixion,  refurreflion,  and  afcenfion  ;  of  the  defign  both 
of  the  law  and  the  gofpcl,  and  of  the  confirmation  which 
the  latter  derives  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets; by  which  means  he  was  qualified  to  preach  the 
gofpel,  to  teftify  the  refurreflion  of  Jefus,  and  to  prove 
him  to  be  the  Chrift,  without  receiving  either  inftruftion 
or  gifts  through  the  medium  of  the  other  apoftles.  Af- 
ter continuing  in  Arabia  more  than  two  years,  Paul  re- 
turned to  Damafcus,  where  he  preached  in  thefynagogues, 
proving  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift,  or  promiled  Meliiah, 
with  fuch  eloquence,  force,  and  cogency  of  argument, 
that  the  Jews  in  that  place  were  confounded  and  iilcnced. 
Provoked  at  their  defeat,  they  formed  a  defign  againft  his 
life  ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  governor  to  guard  the  city 
fo  ftriaiy,  in  order  to  prevent  his  efcape,  that  the  difci- 
ples were  obliged  to  let  him  down  by  the  wall,  through 
a  window,  in  a  bafket.  Having  by  this  means  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  Paul  ftt  out  for  Jerufalem, 
whence  he  had  been  abfent  more  than  three  years, 
preaching  that  Jefnt  was  the  Chrift  in  the  different  towns 
through  which  he  palled,  as  he  had  done  at  Damascus. 
When  he  came  to  Jerufalem,  he  endeavoured  to  unite 
himfelf  with  the  difciples  ;  but,  a»  it  was  a  time  of  per- 
lecution,  they  were  afraid  of  bim,  not  having  received 
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any  intelligence  about  what  bad  paled  at  Danwfcus,  and 
in  the  way  (hither,  and  being  lufpiciout  that  be  afi'umed 
the  character  of  a  beticrer  for  the  purpofecf  betraying 
them.  However,  be  met  with  Barnabas,  who,  when  he 
heard  of  what  bad  befallen  him,  was  Satisfied  of  the 
reality  of  bit  converfion,  and  introdmced  him  to  Jamea 
and  Peter.  After  tbit  he  waa  willingly  received  by  the 
other  difciplet,  whom  he  alfo  convinced  of  bit  fincerity, 
by  the  boldneft  with  which  he  defended  the  caufc  of 
Chrift,  particularly  againft  the  Jewifh  profelytet  from 
the  Grecian  provinces,  wboie  seal  for  the  inftitutions  of 
Mofes  bad  brought  them  to  JeruSalem.  Thefe  pcrfons, 
•tit  not  uncommonly  the  cafe  with  new  convent  to  any 
caufe,  were  fo  warmly*  attached  to  the  fyftem  which  they 
had  recently  adopted,  that  they  were  filled  with  the  at- 
moft  rage  againft  Paul  for  preaching  Jefus ;  and,  being 
alfo  inftigattd  by  the  rolert,  who  could  not  forgive  him 
for  going  over  fo  the  pcrftcuted  party,  they  formed  a 
plan  for  putting  him  to  death.  Intimation  of  their  de- 
tien  having  been  conveyed  to  the  brethren,  they -prevent* 
ed  it  from  being  carried  inio  execution  by  conducting 
him  in  Safety  to  Cefarea,  whence  they  advifed  that  he 
Shonld  go  to  Tarfut,  thinking  that  he  might  preach  the 
gofpel  to  the  Jews  in  hit  native  city  with  more  fucceft 
and  left  hazard,  then  In  Jndea.  Accordingly  Paul  came 
to  Tar  fat,  where  he  appears  to  have  continued  three  or 
four  years.  Though  the  fecred  hiftory  does  not  give 
any  particulars  of  his  proceedings  during  that  period, 
yet  we  cannot  doubt  buttbat  he  was  bufied in  the  work 
of  the  minhtry,  preaching  in  the  name  of  Chrift  to  native 
Jews  and  profelytet  to  the  Jewifh  religion.  It  is  proba- 
ble alfo,  that,  though  Tarfus  was  his  home,  yet,  as  it  was 
Situated  upon  the  feacoaft,  he  vilited  from  thence  many 
other  places,  for  the  pornoSe  of  preaching  the  gofpel  j 
and  that  in  hit  travelt  by  land,  or  fhort  voyages  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  he  met  with  fome  of  thofe  difalfers 
and  fhipwreckt  to  which  there  it  a  reference  in  the  recital 
of  bit  fnfteringt  which  be  made  to  the  Corinthians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  persecution  of  the  churchet  in 
Jndea  having  ceafed,  Peter  vilited  the  difciples  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  country  ■  and,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command  communicated  in  a  vifion,  went  to  the 
boufe  of  the  centurion  Cornelias  at  Caefarea,  where  he 
preached  to  Gentilet  ;  and  gave  fuch  an  account  of  the 
reafons  for  that  proceeding  to  the  apoftles  and  brethren 
at  Jerusalem  upon  his  return,  as  led  them  to  acquiefce  in 
it,  and  to  gratify  God  for  "  granting  unto  the  Gentilet 
alfo  repentance  unto  life."  During  the  time  of  perfecu- 
tion,  fome  Jew*  of  Cyprut  and  Cyrene  who  were  driven 
from  Jerufalem,  travelled  to  Phenice,  and  Cyprut,  and 
Antioch,  in  which  places  they  preached  the  gofpel  to 
Jews,  and  the  profelytes  to  JudaiSm.  Some  time  after 
their  arrival  at  Antioch,  hearing  of  Peter's  having  deli- 
vered the  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  Gentilet 
at  Csefares,  they  alfo  extended  their  rniniftry  to  the 
Gentile  inhabitantt  of  the  city  where  tbey  refiJed.  fome 
few  of  whom  might  poflibly  be  devout  men  like  Corne- 
lius,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  muft  have  been  heathen 
idolatort.  So  abundant  wat  the  fucceft  which  attended 
their  labour*,  that  when  information  of  it  wat  brought  to 
the  church  at  Jerufalem,  they  fent  Barnabas  to  confirm 
the  new  converts;  and  fo  great  was  the  fpeedy  increafe 
of  tbeir  number*  under  hit  miniitry,  that,  finding  the 
work  too  heavy  for  himfetf  alone,  and  wifhing  to  have 
the  affiftance  of  an  able  fellow-labourer,  he  went  to  Tar- 
fus, whence  he  brought  Paul  to  Antioch,  in  the  year  4). 
Here  they  continued  their  joint  labours  for  a  whole  year, 
and  made  fuch  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of 
believers,  that  tbey  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the 
heathens,  and  were  for  the  firft  time  diftinguifhed  by  the 
denomination  of  CkriJHam. 

While  Paul  continued  at  Antioch,  he  appear*  to  have 
had  thofe  vifions  and  revelations  mentioned  by  him  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  Speaks  of  bimfelf  as  hav. 
ing  been  caught  up  into  Paradife,  where  be  heard  and 
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faw  things  of  which  he  wat  not  permitted  to  Speak  \  but 
which  were  made  known  to  him  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  to  encourage  him  in  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
undertaking  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles. 
During  the  fame  time,  a  prophet  called  Agabus  having 
predicted  that  the  whole  land  of  Judea  was  about  to  be 
vilited  by  a  great  famine)  the  new  converts  at  Antioch 
made  liberal  contributions  for  their  relief  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities,  and  fent  them  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  Jerufalem  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas.   It  appears  to  have  been  during  this  vifit  to  that 
city,  which  was  in  the  year  44,  that  Paul,  while  praying 
in  the  temple,  was  thrown  into  a  trance  or  extaey,  in 
which  he  had  a  vifion  of  Chrift,  who  commanded  him  to 
haften  his  departure,  that  he  might  proceed  on  that  mif- 
fion  into  Gentile  regions,  for  which  he  wat  particularly 
deflgnated  when  called  to  the  office  of  an  apoltle.  In 
obedience  to  this  command,  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  Jeru- 
salem and  returned  to  Antioch,  accompanied  by  John, 
whofe  Surname  was  Mark,  whom  they  took  with  them  as 
their  afliftant  in  the  miniftry.    From  Antioch,  after  be- 
ing (blemnly  recommended  to  the  divine  bleffing  by 
prayer  and  the  impofition  of  the  brethren's  hands,  accor- 
ding to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  countries,  they  proceeded  to 
Cilicia  «  and  from  thence  they  failed  to  Cyprus,  where 
they  preached  with  great  fuccefs  both  in  the  Jewilh  fyna- 
gogues,  and  before  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and  converted 
the  proconful,  Sergius  Paulus,  by  the  excellence  of  their 
doCtrine,  and  the  miraculous  puniOiment  of  Barjefus,  ot 
Elymas,  the  pretended  magician,  for  his  infidious  oppofi- 
tion  to  it.    Departing  from  Cyprus,  they  landed  at  Perga, 
in  Pamphilia,  where  John  Mark  defertetl  them,  as  we 
have  related  in  vol,  xiv.  p.  371.  and  from  thence  they 
travelled  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pifidia,  Iconium  in 
Lycaonia,  Lyftra,  Derbe,  and  other  cities  and  diliriHs  in 
Afia  Minor,  in  which  they  made  multitudes  of  profelytet, 
and  wrought  many  miracles  in  fupport  of  their  doftrine. 
The  account  of  this  progrefs,  which  lalled  two  or  three 
years,  though  given,  upon  the  whole,  with  great  conciSe- 
nefs  in  |he  hiftory  of  the  AOs  of  the  Apoftles,  contains, 
neverthelefs,  two  remarkable  fpeeches  of  St.  Paul,  and 
fufficientlv  circumftantial  relations  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents which  befel  them. 

After  their  return  from  this  joumry,  it  is  Said  of  our 
apoftles,  that  "  they  abode  long  time  with  the  difciples  in 
Antioch."  While  they  continued  in  this  city,  a  circum- 
ftance  occurred  which  gave  rife  to  a  confiderable  difcuf- 
fion  among  the  primitive  believers,  and  occasioned  a  me- 
morable decree  of  the  apoftles  and  elders  refpefting  the 
obfervances  of  the  Mofaic  ritual.  Some  miftaken  profe- 
lytes, who  came  to  Antioch  from  Judea,  xealoufly 
taught  the  brethren,  in  public  and  private,  that  unlefs 
they  were  circumcised,  according  to  the  manner  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  law  of  Moles,  and  obferved  the  whole  SyS- 
tem  of  hit  precepts,  they  could  not  poffibly  be  faved  by 
the  Oofpel,  which  was  intended  to  make  all  that  arc  con- 
verted to  it  Jews  :  and  that  they  could  not  otherwife  be 
true  and  genuine  Chriftians.  Thisdofirine,  which  could 
not  but  be  disagreeable  to  the  converts  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
who  maintained,  that  Chriftians  converted  from  other 
nations  were  as  free  from  the  Mofaic  law,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  given  at  all.  In  order  to  obtain  Satisfaction 
on  anoint  which  affected  the  liberties  and  conferences  of 
a  vaft  number  of  believers,  the  church  at  Antioch  re- 
folved,  that  Paal  and  Barnabas,  accompanied  by  Titus, 
who  was  a  Gentile  convert,  and  fome  others  of  thrir 
number,  mould  go  up  to  Jerufalem,  and  be  governed  by 
the  decifion  of  the  apoftles  and  elders  in  that  city  on  this 
grand  qucftion.  Accordingly,  they  repaired  thither, 
where,  on  an  appointed  day,  an  aflembly  or  council  was 
held,  which,  after  much  debate,  occationed  by  fome  be- 
lievers of  the  fed  of  the  Pharifees  who  were  ft  ill  zealous 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  determined  tint 
the  Gentiles  ought  not  to  be  fubjefled  to  the  burthens 
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of  tltc  Mofaic  ihftimtion,  and  that  by  the  Gofpel  they 
•were  called  to  a  perffft  la*  of  liberty.  That  their  deci- 
sion might  have  the  more  weight  with  the  Chriltians  at 
Antioch,  they  deputed  Judas  and  Silas  to  accompany 
Paul  and  Barnabt;  on  their  return  to  that  place,  that 
they  might  attelt  by  word  of  mouth  what  was  the  unani- 
mous jndgtncni  of  thcaflembly.  This  council  was  held 
in  the  year  of  Chrilt  49  or  jo. 

Not  long  after  their  return  to  Antioch,  Paul  made  a 
proposal  to  Barnabas,  that  they  mould  »i(it  the  brethren 
in  every  city  where  they  had  made  converts  to  the.caufe 
of  Chrift,  and  examine  what  was  the  (late  of  religion 
amongfl  them.  On  this  ocofion  Barnabas  determined  to 
take  with  them  John  Mark;  to  which  meaftire  Paul 
would  not  confent,  on  account  of  his  former  defertion  of 
them.  To  fuch  a  length  was  the  difference  carried  be- 
tween the  two  apoltles  on  this  head,  that  they  feparated 
from  each  other,  and  Paul  chofe  Silas  for  the  companion 
of  his  travels.  Having  departed  from  Antioch,  they 
went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirming  the  churches 
and  making  new  converts;  and  afterwards  they  went 
into  Lycaonia,  where  Paul  found  Timothy  at  Lyltra,  and 
took  him  for  one  of  his  afliltants  in  preaching  the  gofpel. 
From  this  country  they  palled  into  Phrygiaand  Galatia, 
where  they  confirmed  and  founded  many  churches ;  and 
then  came  to  Troas,  a  noted  lea-port,  where  travellers 
from  the  upper  coalts  of  Alia  commonly  embarked  to 
}>afs  into  Europe.  At  this  place  they  were  joined  by 
Luke  ;  and  Paul  had  a  vifion,  in  which  lie  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Macedonia,  and  to  commence  nrofelyting  the 
Greek  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Clirilli.in  faith.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  admonition,  he  took  (hipping 
with  his  three  afliltants,  and  landed  at  Neapolis  on  the 
Thracian  Ihore,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Philippi,  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Roman  co- 
lony. Here  they  continued  fome  time,  preaching  the  gof- 
pel with  great  fuccefs  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  numerous  church,  to  which  Paul 
afterwards  directed  one  of  his  Epiftles.  Among  other 
proofs  by  which  that  a  poll  I  e  ellablifhed  his  claim  to  a  di- 
vine commimon,  was  the  restoration  to  her  right  mind  of 
an  infane  female  Have,  who,  from  the  incoherent  rhapfo- 
dies  which  (he  uttered,  was  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  fpirit  of 
infpiration,  and  brought  much  profit  to  her  matters  from 
the  credulous  multitude,  who  believed  hercapableof  pre- 
dicting good  or  ill  fortune  and  of  refolving  difficult  ques- 
tions. Exafperated  that  by  this  cure  their  hopes  of  fu- 
ture gain  were  at  an  end,  thefe  men  Seized  Paul  and  Silas, 
dragged  them  before  the  prsetors  of  the  city,  and  accufed 
them  of  introducing  a  new  religion,  in  oppofition  to  the 
laws.  This  atcufation  excited  the  cry  of  the  alTeinbled 
V'opulace  againlt  them;  and  the  magiftrates  werefo  regard- 
lets  of  juftice,  that,  without  any  trial,  they  commanded 
that  they  Ihould  be  liripped,  and  Severely  beaten  with 
rods ;  after  which  they  were  put  into  the  docks,  in  the 
molt  Secure  room  of  the  common  prifon.  This  injurious 
treatment  the  apollle  and  his  fellow.prifoner  fuftained 
with  fortitude  and  joy  ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
they  were  diltinctly  beard  praying  and  Singing  praifes  to 
God.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  on  a  Sudden  a 
miraculous  earthquake  took  place,  which  burft  open  all 
the  doors  of  the  prifon,  and  loofened  the  fetters  from  off 
all  the  prifoners.  This  (bock  awakened  the  jailor,  who, 
upon  finding  the  prifon-doors  open,  drew  his  fword,  and 
would  have  killed  himfclf,  fuppofing  that  the  prifoners 
had  all  made  their  efcape,  and  that  he  Ihould  be  accuSed 
of  connivance  and  treachery  }  but  Paul  prevented  the 
defperate  deed,  by  calling  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice 
not  to  do  himl'elf  any  harm,  fince  all  the  prifoners  re- 
mained quiet  in  their  rooms.  Upon  this  the  jailor  called 
for  a  light,  and  came  trembling  and  fell  down  before  Paul 
and  Silas,  whom  he  immediately  brought  out  from  their 
placed  confinement,  earneftly  enquiring  how  he  might 
fecure  that  Salvation  which  wai  the  fubjea  of  their  preach- 
ing.  So  powerfully  convincing  was  the  difcourfe  which 


they  then  held  concerning  the  character  and  doSriueof 
Chrilt,  that  the  jailor  and  all  his  family  profefleu  thent- 
(elves  believers,  and  were  baptised  that  very  night.  Oit 
the  next  day  the  prxrors,  who  had  rnoft  probably  been, 
terrified  by  the  earthquake,  and  had  doubtleSs  heard  of 
the  miraculous  opening  of  the  priSon-doors,  Sent  their 
lictort  with  an  order  for  Setting  Paul  and  Silas  at  liberty. 
But  Paul  thought  it  now  proper  that  be  and  his  tcilow- 
fuffcrcrAtould  announce  their  civil  rights  as  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  take  the  opportunity  of  animadverting  on  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  which  they  were  the  victims. 
They  therefore  refuted  to  be  difmilTed privately  like  cri- 
minals who  had  received  mercy,  but  infilled  on  the  magif- 
trates conducing  them  refpeft fully  out  of  the  prifon,  a» 
the  leall  reparation  for  the  arbitrary  vioUtion  of  their 
privilege*.  No  (boner  were  the  pnetors  informed  that 
Paul  and  Silas  were  Roman  citixens,  than  they  became 
alarmed  for  the  confluences  of  their  own  illegal  con- 
duff,  well  knowing  that  they  had  expofed  thcmfelvcs  to 
very  high  penalties,  mould  the  injured  parties  carry  on  a 
procefs  againtt  them.  With  tbcfe  im predion s  they  re. 
paired  to  the  prifoni  and,  after  entreating  the  Sufferers  not 
to  relent  tlie  wrongs  which  tbey  had  received,  publicly  re« 
leafed  them  in  an  honourable  manner,  requeuing  at  the 
Same  time  that  they  would  depart  peaceably  from  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  popular  tumults,  and  th«  the_y 
might  not  be  expofed  to  the  difappointed  rage  of  their 
acculcrs.  Having,  therefore,  comforted  and  taken  his 
leave  of  the  brethren,  wiili  whom  Luke  remained  behind, 
Paul  departed  from  Philippi,  accompanied  by  Silas  and. 
Timothy. 

The  next  place  where  Paul  founded  a  Chriltian  church, 
was  at  Thelulonica,  a  large  commercial  city  in  Macedo- 
nia, where  there  was  a  Jcwilh  Synagogue.  Here  Paul 
reafoned  three  fabbath-days  with  the  people  of  his  own. 
nation,  proving  from  their  fcriptures  the  claims  of  Jefui 
to  the  character  of  the  Melliah;  and,  though  the  num- 
ber of  converts  from  amongft  them  was  but  Small,  the 
apollle  had  much  better  Snccefs  with  the  profclytet  10 
Judaifm,  and  even  with  the  idolatrous  Gentiies,  great 
numbers  of  whom  were  convinced,  both  by  his  preaching 
and  by  the  miracles  which  be  wrought.  This  Succelj 
excited  the  envy  and  indignation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  inltigated  a  riotous  and  profligate  mob  to  col- 
left  together,  which  threw  the  whole  city  into  confulion. 
With  thele  inftruments  they  attacked  the  houfe  of  Jafon, 
with  whom  P>ul  and  his  companions  lodged,  hoping  to 
make  them  the  victims  of  popular  fury  $  and,  when  they 
could  not  find  them,  they  feized  Jafon,  and  fome  others 
of  the  brethren,  and  dragged  them  before  the  rulers  of 
the  city,  accufing  them  of  receiving  and  giving  welter  lo 
raerr  who  created  dilturbances  wherever  they  came,  and 
who  promoted  rebellion  againlt  Cxfar,  by  preaching  up 
obedience  to  "another  king,  one  Jefus."  But  the  reuv. 
giltrates,  after  examining  into  the  formidable  charge, 
finding  that  it  retted  on  a  inifconceptlon  or  defigned  per* 
verfion  of  the  apoltles'  language,  contented  tbemfelvet 
with  taking  Security  of  Jafon  and  the  others  for  their ' 
good  behaviour,  and  then  difmuTed  them. 

The  brethren,  however,  fearing  fome  new  tumult 
might  ariiie,  Sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to  Bcrcea, 
a  populous  city  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  tbey  met 
with  great  fuccefs  in  gaining  profeiytes,  both  from  among 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  till  fome  unbelieving  Jews  from 
ThefTalonica  found  means  to  excite  the  popular  clamour, 
particularly  againft  Paul,  whom  it  was  thought  proper 
to  condudt  privately  to  Athens,  where  he  waited  lor  his 
brethren.  His  arrival  at  this  city  appears  to  have  been 
either  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  51,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  5..  Athens,  though  now  pa(t  the  aenith 
of  its  political  fplendour,  was  thegreatefl  (eat  of  learning 
and  politenefs  in  all  the  Roman  empire,  where  almoft  all 
the  Roman  youth  of  family  and  fortune  were  lent  to 
Itudy  philofophy,  polite  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
under  the  ablelt  profeflbrs  of  the  age.   U  was  at  the 
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equally  diftingtiifhed  for  the  multitude  of  ill 
temples  and  altars,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  fuperliitious  rite*  and  ceremonies  of  polytheiftic 
worfhip,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
their  ancestors.  The  abject  idolatry  in  which  they  were 
I u nk,  notwithstanding  their  advantage*  lor  acquiring 
knowledge,  induced  Paul,  not  only  to  preach  to  the 
Jew*  and  their  proielytei  in  the  fynagogue*,  and  to  dis- 
pute with  them  on  the  diftinguilhing  teneti  of  Chriftian- 
iiy,  but  tofeizeevcry  opportunity  ot  difcourfing on  them 
with  thofe  Athenian*  whom  he  met  with  in  the  public 
edifices  in  the  great  rorum  or  market- place.  Here  he  had 
for  opponents  fome  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  which 
were  the  moil  diftinguiihed  lefts  of  philofophers  at  that 
time,  who  brought  him  to  the  Areopagus,  where  the  il- 
luftrious  court  fat  which  took  cognizance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  religion,  that  he  might  give  thofe  judges  a 
particular  account  of  the  doflrine  which  he  advanced. 
In  the  feventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles, 
we  have  an  intcrefting  account  of  the  addrefs  and  elo- 
quence which  Paul  difplaycd  on  this  occalion,  fo  as  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  bis  audience,  while  he  enforced 
the  great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
lhowed  the  abfurdity  of  the  commonly- received  idolatry. 
But,  when  he  fpoke  of  the  refurrcftion  of  the  dead, 
fome  made  a  jefl  of  the  doctrine,  while  others  promifed 
to  hear  him  again  on  that  fubjeft;  and,  having  thus 
fpoken,  they  put  an  end  to  the  apoftle's  difcourle  and  to 
the  afTembly.  Finding  but  little  profpctl  of  fuccefs  with 
men  whole  minds  wcrt  barred  by  prejudice  and  the  pride 
of  worldly  wifdom  againft  the  reception  of  the  fimple 
truths  of  the  Gofpel,  the  apoftle  Toon  took  his  leave  of 
Athens,  and  proceeded  to  viCt  other  parts  of  Greece. 

la  the  year  5a,  Paul  came  to  the  populous  and  wealthy 
city  of  Corinth,  where  he  chiefly  rcfided  during  a  year 
and  fix  months,  and  made  numerous  converts  from  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  that  place  and  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Achaia.  Provoked  to  rage  at  his  fuccefs,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  concerted  a  plot  agaiuft  Paul,  on  whom 
they  made  a  violent  affault, and  carried  him  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Gallio,  the  proconful  of  Achaia,  tumultuoufly 
accufing  him  of  perhiading  the  people  to  follow  a  mode 
of  worlhip  which  was  not  (auctioned  by  the  law* ;  but 
Gallio,  wifely  and  equitably  regarding  the  alleged  charge 
to  be  no  offence  agaiuft  the  peace  and  good  order  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  not  to  call  for  his  interference  as  a  civil  magis- 
trate, ordered  the  accufers  of  Paul  to  t>e  driven  away 
from  his  tribunal.  He  was  alfo  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
bigoted  malignity  which  had  prompted  the  Jews  to  this 
proceeding,  that  he  overlooked  the  irregular  conduff  of 
the  Greeks,  who  violently  beat  Softhcnes  the  ruler  of  the 
fynagoguc,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  mngiftrate,  by  way 
of  punifhment  for  the  confulion  of  which  he  had  been 
an  aflive  promoter.  After  fome  further  fiay  in  Corinth, 
Paul  embarked  for  Syria  at  the  port  of  Cenchrea,  accom- 
panied by  Aquila  and  his  wife  Prifcilla,  converts  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  having  Slaved  his  head,  according  to  the 
cuitom  of  the  Jews,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  into  which 
he  had  entered  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pofed.  As  the  veftel  in  which  they  failed  had  occalion 
to  touch  at  Epbelus,  Paul  would  not  negleft  the  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  of  preaching  Clwilt,  but  entered  the 
Jewifh  fynagoguc,  and  argued  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
Jiis  pretenfions,  that  he  made  no  little  imprefflon  on  bis 
auditors,  whoexpreffed  a  defire  that  he  would  continue 
fome  time  with  them  ;  with  which  his  vow  would  not 
permit  him  for  the  prefent  to  comply.  Refuming  his 
voyage,  therefore,  he  failed  to  Cxfarea,  whence  he  went 
10  Jcrufalem,  where  he  completed  his  vow,  and  kept  the 
feail  of  Pentecoft.  When  the  feaft  was  over,  and  he  had 
enjoyed  a  thort  friendly  intcrcourfe  with  the  church  in 
that  city,  he  went  to  Antioch  ;  and,  after  fpending  fome 
time  there,  commenced  a  progrefs  through  all  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  vifitiog  and  confirming  the  churches  which 


he  had  before  eftablifhed  in  thofe  countries.  In  this 
journey  Paul  bad  feveral  alfiltants,  and,  among  others, 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Softhcnes,  his  former  enemy  at 
Corinth,  who  bad  become  a  convert  to  the  Gofpel.  With 
thefe  companions  he  came  to  Ephefus  towards  the  tlote 
of  the  year  53  ;  and  to  that  city,  including  moft  probably 
the  contiguous  diltricts,  he  confined  his  perfonal  labours 
till  the  year  56. 

The  firlt  perfont  to  whom  Paul  preached  Chrrftianity 
at  Ephcfus,  were  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  in  whofc  fy- 
nagogue  "  he  fpake  boldly  for  the  fpace  of  three  months," 
reatoning  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  gofpcl-difpenla- 
tion.    And,  when  he  found  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  hardened  by  their  prejudices  agaiuft  conviftion, 
he  withdrew  with  the  difciples  whom  he  had  made  to  the 
fchool  of  one  Tyrannus,  who  was  probably  an  orator 
or  philofopher,  where  he  preached  and  maintained  the 
Chriftian  dottrine  againft  all  opponents;  by  which  means 
it  was  widely  diflcminated  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
who  flocked  to  that  city  from  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Afia.    At  the  fame  time  Paul  confirmed  this  doflrine 
by   the  numerous  extraordinary  miracles  which  lie 
wrought,  and  the  fupernatural  gift*  which  he  communi- 
cated to  fome  of  the  believers,  who  bad  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Chriftianity  by  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptift.    But  this  fuccefs  which  attended  his  labours 
excited  agaiuft  Paul  the  enmity  of  the  bigoted  worlhip- 
pers  of  Diana,  whofe  temple  at  Ephefus  was,  on  account 
of  it*  magnificence,  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  particularly  alarmed  the  jealoufy  of  one 
Demetrius  and  his  fellow- craft fmen,  who  procured  great 
profit  by  making  filver  fhrines,  or  fmall  models  ot  the 
temple  and  image  of  thegoddefs,  which  were  fold  to  the 
crowds  who  came  from  diftant  parts  to  worfhip  her. 
Thefe  men  perceiving  that,  if  the  doclrine  of  Paul  pre* 
vailed,  their  trade  would  foon  be  at  an  end,  collecled  to- 
gether their  workmen,  and,  by  an  inflammatory  addrefs 
to  their  funerftition  and  avarice,  roufed  them  to  the  high- 
eft  pitch  ot  fury  againft  Paul  and  his  aflbciates,  and  led 
them  to  unite  in  the  common  cry  of  Ureal  ii  Diana  nf  the 
Eplujiant!    With  this  cry  they  ran  about  the  (beets, 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  populace,  till  the  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  confufion  j  and  having  feized  upon  Gaius 
and  Ariftarchus,  two  of  Paul's  companions,  they  dragged 
them  to  the  theatre,  probably  with  the  defign  of  throw- 
ing them  to  the  wild  beads  which  were  ufually  kept 
there.     In  this  critical  Situation  of  his  friends,  Paul 
would  have  ventured  to  go  into  the  theatre,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  bring  the  multitude  into  a  better 
temper,  had  he  not  been  difluaded  by  other  friends, 
among  whom  were  fome  of  the  principal  people  in  the 
province.    At  length,  after  the  uproar  and  confufion  of 
the  affembled  crowd  had  lafted  about  two  hours,  the 
town-clerk,  or  proconful's  fecretary,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  city  was  committed,  by  his  autho- 
rity obtained  filence  ,  when,  after  fecuring  their  atten- 
tion by  an  addrefs  in  which  he  availed  lumfelf  of  their 
prejudices,  he  reproved  them  for  the  irregularity  of  their 
proceedings,  by  which  they  had  rendered  themfelvet 
amenable  to  the  higher  powers.   He  added,  that  if  De- 
metrius and  hi*  fellow-craftfmen  had  juft  caufeof  com- 
plaint againft  the  men  in  cuflody,  or  any  other  perfons, 
the  way  to  obtain  redrefi  and  the  punifhment  of  the  of- 
fending party,  was  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law 
and  magiftracy,  which  were  always  open  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  juftice.   Having  thus  fpoken,  he  difmifTed  the 
afTembly,  and  fet  the  prifoners  at  liberty. 

Some  time  after  this  riot,  Paul  took  his  leave  of  the 
church  at  Ephefus,  and  travelled  into  Macedonia  (  whence 
he  went  to  vifit  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
Achaia,  Corinth,  the  Pcloponnefus,  and  other  countries. 
Of  theft  journeys,  which  employed  the  apoftle  during 
two  years,  we  have  no  regularly-digefted  account ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  that  interval  he  went  into  Illyricum, 
and  alfo  to  Crete,  where  it  is  certain  that  he  perfonally 
+      '  laboured 
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laboured  5n  propagating  the  Gofpel.  Having  received 
very  Urge  contributions  from  the  Greek  churches,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Cbriftiani  in  Judea,  at  Pawl's  parti- 
cular request  deputies  were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to 
JerufaJem,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  their  being  ap- 
plied to  the  objects  intended.  With  thefe  deputies,  and 
accompanied  by  Lake,  Paul  caroe  from  Corinth  to  Phi- 
lippi,  where  they  embarked  for  Troai.  Here  Panl  ftatd 
fome  days,  in  order  to  confirm  in  the  faith  the  numerous 
Christian  converts  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood  i  and 
in  this  interval  he  miraculously  restored  to  life  n  young 
man  who  was  accidentally  killed  by  falling  from  the  third 
story  of  the  houfe  where  the  apostle  was  preaching.  In 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-firft  chapters  of  the  Acts,  we 
are  prefented  with  the  particulars  of  Paul's  progrefs  front 
Troas  to  Jerufalem,  which  it  is  not  necefTarv  to  detail ;  a 
record  of  his  very  important  and  pathetic  difcotirfe  upon 
his  taking  final  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephefus  at  Miletus; 
and  an  account  of  his  courageous  refolution  in  per  fitting 
to  proceed  on  his  journey,  notwithstanding  repeated  pre- 
dictions of  the  troubles  in  which  he  would  be  involved 
by  his  unbelieving  countryman. 

Paul  arrived  at  Jerufalem  in  the  year  58,  in  time  toob- 
fcrve  the  feaft  of  Pentecost.   On  the  next  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  had  a  meeting  with  the  apoftle  James,  and 
the  elders  of  the  church,  to  whom  he  introduced  the  com- 
panions of  his  journey,  in  whofe  preferree,  no  doubt,  he 
delivered  up  the  charitable  contributions  which  he  had 
brought  with  hhn  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in 
Judea.  He  then  gave  them  a  particular  account  of  his  great 
success  in  planting  the  Gofpel  among  the  Gentiles  ;  which 
was  received  by  them  with  the  highest  fiitifaclion.  As, 
however,  a  falfe  report  had  been  propagated  at  Jerufalem 
and  in  Judea  concerning  Paul,  that  he  taught  the  Jews 
in  Gentile  countries  to  forbear  circumcising  their  chil- 
dren, and  entirely  to  renounce  the  law  of  Mofes,  the 
apoftle  James  and  the  elders  advifed  him  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, when  there  was  fuch  a  confluence  of  the  Jews  from 
sill  parts  at  the  feast,  to  fatisfy  them  that  it  was  without 
foundation,  by  aflifting  four  of  the  brethren  who  were 
tinder  a  vow,  while  dilcharging  the  fame  in  conformity 
to  the  Jewish  ritual.   To  tins  advice  Paul  readily  aitented; 
and  on  the  next  day,  after  purifying  hhnfelf  with  thefe 
Nazaritet,  he  entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  to  fig- 
nify  to  the  priefts  their  refolution  to  accomplish  the  days 
of  purification,  as  the  law  required,  till  an  offering  should 
he  offered  for  each  of  them.    Before  the  days  of  purifica- 
tion were  completed,  fome  Jews,  who  had  violently  op- 
pofed  Paul  while  he  was  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  the 
province  of  ACa,  perceiving  him  and  his  companions  in 
the  temple,  raifed  a  loud  outcry  against  the  apollle,  ac- 
cufing  him  of  teaching  every-where  principles  fubverfive 
of  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  even  of  polluting  the  temple  by 
bringing  uncircumcitcd  Greeks  into  it.    Thefe  charges 
having  highly  enraged  the aflemblcd multitude,  they  laid 
bold  on  Paul,  and  dragged  him  tumultuoufly  out  of  the 
temple,  with  the  defign  of  beating  or  stoning  him  t6 
death.    In  the  mean  time  intelligence  of  the  tumult  had 
been  brought  to  Lyfias,  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
garrifon  in  the  adjoining  caftle  of  Antonia,  who,  know- 
ing well  the  importance  of  checking  fuch  commotions  at 
their  firtl  appearance,  came  to  the  place  with  a  band  of 
foldicrs,  and,  having  relcucd  Paul  from  the  fury  of  the 
crowd,  comsnanded  that  he  should  be  kepr  in  chains  at 
the  callle,  tilt  he  had  made  enquiry  into  his  character 
and  behaviour.    He  was  pleated,  however,  at  Paul's  re- 
quest, to  permit  him  to  fpeak  to  the  people  from  the  Hairs 
leading  to  the  castle,  before  he  was  placed  in  confine- 
ment.   Of  this  indulgence  Paul  availed  himfelf  to  refute 
the  accufations  of  bis  enemies,  and  to  lay  before  them  a 
ibort  account  of  his  life  and  converfton.    This  he  did  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  procured  him  filence  and  at- 
tention, till  he  mentioned  the  coinmiffion  which  he  had 
received  from  Christ  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  i  when  the 
Jews  biokc  out  into  a  fresh  iranfport  of  rage  again!!  trim, 


and  united  in  the  knid  cry,  ■  Away  with  fuch  a  fello# 
from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  mould  live." 

When  Lyfias  perceived  that  Paul**  fpeech,  which  was 
to  him  unintelligible,  had  rather  exafperated  than  ap> 
peafed  the  multitude,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
brought  into  the  cart  le ,  and  put  to  the  question  by  fcourg- 
ing,  that  he  might  know  the  real  caufe  of  their  hatred  to 
him.  This  cruel  treatment,  however,  the  apoftle  efcaped, 
by  declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  and  claiming  the 
privileges  ot  his  birthright.  On  the  following  day  Lyfias 
released  Paul  from  hit  fetters,  and  brought  him  before 
the  Jewish  council,  that  he  might  leam  with  certainty 
what  the  crimes  were  of  which  he  was  accufed.  In  this 
council,  which  confided  of  members  belonging  to  both 
the  feels  of  Pharifees  and  Sadducees,  the  apoftle,  after 
boldly  infilling  on  the  unimpeachable  innocence  of  hit 
life,  avowed  himfelf  to  be  a  Pbarifee,  the  fon  of  a  Pha- 
rifee,  and  maintained  that  the  perfecution  which  he  ("of- 
fered was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  hit  seal  in  propagat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  refurreetion  of  the  dead.  Upon 
this,  a  warm  contelt  arofe  in  the  council  between  the 
parties  of  the  Pharifees  and  Saddoceesi  the  former,  with 
whom  the  doftrine  of  the  reforreetion  was  a  fundamental 
tenet,  being  difpofed  to  come  to  a  refolution  that  all 
further  proceedings  againft  the  prifoner  should  be  relin- 
quished ;  while  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  that  doftrine, 
ftrcnuouilyoppofed  fuch  a  meafore.  At  length  they  be- 
came fo  violent  in  their  distention  and  clamour,  that 
Lyfias,  fearing  left  Paul  should  be  torn  to  pieces  amidst 
the  tumult,  lent  foldiers  to  take  him  by  force  from  the 
midst  of  them,  and  to  bring  him  back  into  the  callle. 

During  the  fucceeding  night  Chrift  appeared  to  Paul  in 
a  vifion,  encouraging  him  with  his  applaufe  for  the  forti- 
tude and  fidelity  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  fervice, 
and  informing  him,  that  at  he  had  maintained  his  caufe 
at  Jerufalem,  he  was  alfo  destined  to  fupport  it  at  Rome. 
On  the  following  day,  more  than  forty  of  Paul's  enemies 
entered  into  a  plot  to  aftalTsnate  him  ;  but  Lyfias,  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  their  defign,  disappointed 
their  malice  by  fending  him  away  in  the  night,  under 
the  fafeguard  of  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  to  be  conducted 
to  Cxfarea.  the  refidence  of  Felix  the  governor  of  Judea, 
to  whofe  tribunal  he  referred  the  apostle's  accufers.  So 
intent  were  the  enemies  of  Paul  on  his  rnin,  that  five 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Cxfarea,  Ananias  the  high-pried 
came  to  that  place,  accompanied  by  fome  of  the  elders 
who  were  members  of  the  fanhedrim,  and  an  orator,  or 
profeffed  pleader,  named  Tertullus,  in  order  to  profecute 
the  prifoner.  Accordingly,  at  a  fixed  time  they  appeared 
before  the  governor}  when  Tertullus,  after  an  adulatory 
encomium  on  the  administration  of  Felix,  (which  it  was 
very  far  from  meriting,)  accufed  Paul  of  fedition,  of  being 
a  fedtary,  and  of  profaning  the  temple;  and  to  thefe  charges 
the  Jewith  dignitaries  gave  their  altenr.  So  ably,  however,  • 
did  Paul  acquit  himfelf  in  his  defence,  that  he  proved  the 
accufations  of  fedition  and  profaning  the  Temple  to  be 
w  holly  unfupported  by  evidence.  As  to  the  charge  of 
his  being  a  fectary,  be  acknowledged  that,  after  the  way 
which  they  called  htrtfy,  he  worshipped  the  God  of  hit 
fathers;  but  maintained  that  by  fo  doing  he  wat  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  since  he  believed  all  things  that  were 
written  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Upon  thit,  Felix 
deferred  giving  his  judgment  upon  the  matter  till  he 
ftiould  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  further  particulars 
from  Lyfias;  but  fo  fully  convinced  was  he  of  Paul's  in- 
nocence, that  he  ordered  the  centurion  who  had  the  care 
of  him  to  allow  him  every  indulgence  which  was  confift- 
ent  with  his  fituation  as  a  prifoner,  and  to  admit  hit 
friends  to  vifit  him  without  restriction. 

Some  time  after  this,  Paul  was  fent  for  to  give  a  parti- 
cular account  of  his  principles  as  a  Christian  before  Felix, 
and  his  wife  Prufilla  who  was  a  Jewefs;  on  which  occa- 
fion  he  took  the  opportunity  of  expatiating  with  fo  much 
energy  on  the  fubjects  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the 
judgment  to  come,  that  Felix,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
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oppreffion  arul  licemioufnefi,  tni  unable  to  conceal  (he 
emotion*  which  agitated  his  bread.  He  therefore  dif- 
mifled  the  apoftle  for  the  prefenr  <  but  he  afterwards  fre- 
quently fent  for  him,  hoping  to  receive  offers  of  money 
for  rrjeafing  him.  In  this  fituation  Paul  remained  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Porcius  Feftus  fuperfeded 
Felix  in  the  government »  when  the  latter,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  Jews,  that  they  might  not  pur- 
ftie  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  with  complaints  againft 
bis  injurtice  and  extortion,  left  Paul  a  prifoner. 

Not  many  days  after  Feftus  had  entered  upon  his  new 
office,  he  fat  in  judgment  on  the  cafe  of  Paul ;  and,  after 
bearing  bis  accufers,  and  bis  defence,  afked  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  be  tried  before  his  tribunal  in  Jerufalem, 
where  the  requifite  evidence  on  both  fides  could  be  molt 
eaftlv  procured.  But  Paul,  who  knew  that  the  Jews  flill 
retained  their  defign  of  afTaffinating  him,  refuted  to  be 
acceflbry  to  hi*  own  definition  by  placing  himfelf  with- 
in the  reach  of  his  enemies  I  and  therefore  availed  him- 
felf of  bis  privilege  as  a  Roman  citizen,  by  appealing 
from  all  fubordinate  judges  unto  Cxf»r ;  upon  which 
Feftus,  after  confulting  with  hi*  council,  declared,  that 
since  he  had  appealed  unto  Caefar,  to  Ccfar  he  mould  go. 

Not  long  after  this,  king  Agrippa,  who  was  a  Jew,  and 
his  filler  Bernice,  came  to  Caefarca,  to  compliment  the  new 
governor,  who,  by  the  mention  which  he  made  to  them 
of  Paul's  extraordinary  cafe,  excited  their  curiofity  to  fee 
and  hear  him.  In  compliance  with  their  wifhes,  the 
apoftle  was  brought  before  them  in  an  aflembly  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Roman  army  and  the  principal  perfon*  of 
note  and  eminence  in  Caefarca,  and  had  full  liberty  given 
him  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  his  own  character  and  the 
teoets  which  he  promulgated.  On  this  occafion  Paul 
gave'a  concife  and  impreflive  account  of  his  life  and  con- 
version, and  afterwards  reafoned  fo  ably  in  defence  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught  concerning  Jcfus  of  Naza- 
reth, confirming  what  be  faid  by  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  Agrippa  was  dag- 
gered by  hi*  arguments,  and  frankly  confefled  that  Paul 
had  almoft  perfuaded  him  to  be  a  Chriflian.  And  the 
imprcflion  which  he  made  upon  the  reft  of  his  audience 
was  fo  greatly  in  his  favour,  that  they  acquitted  him  of 
all  crime*  deferving  either  of  death  or  imprifonmenr,  and 
agreed  that  he  might  have  been  fct  at  liberty  if  he  bad 
not  appealed  unto  Caefar. 

Feftus  now  determined  to  fend  Paul  without  delay  to 
Italy  i  and  for  that  purpofe  delivered  him,  together  with 
other  ftate-prifoners,  into  the  cuftody  of  one  Julius,  a 
centurion  of  the  Auguftan  cohort,  and  a  man  of  fingular 
humanity,  who  embarked  with  his  charge  on-board  a 
(hip  at  Cxfarea,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  towards  the 
beginning  of  winter,  in  the  year  fio.  On  this  occafion 
Paul  was  not  deferted  by  his  Chriflian  friends ;  for  we 
find  that  at  leaft  two  of  them,  namely  Luke,  and  Ariftar- 
chus  who  bad  accompanied  him  in  fome  of  his  former 
journeys,  took  (hipping  on-board  the  fame  vefTel,  deter- 
mined to  attend  hun  during  his  voyage  to  Rome.  The 
day  after  they  departed  from  Casfarea,  having  occafion  to 
touch  at  Sidon,  Julius  kindly  permitted  Paul  to  go  on- 
shore, and  vilit  his  Chriflian  brethren  in  that  city.  From 
Sidon  they  failed  to  Myra  in  Lycia,  where  the  centurion 
embarked  with  them  on-board  a  (hip  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  bound  to  Italy  with  a  lading  of  wheat.  Arriving 
afterwards  at  a  port  in  the  illand  of  Crete,  Paul  advifed 
that  they  fhould  winter  there,  fince,  with  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  navigation- in  that  age,  failing  was  now 
become  dangerous,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  dark 
nights,  and  the  tetnpeftuous  weather  ufual  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year.  The  mailer  of  the  fliip,  however,  defirou*  of 
reaching  a  more  commodious  harbour,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  centurion  again  put  to  fea  ;  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  which  laded 
icvcral  day*,  and  reduced  the  (hip  to  fuch  dill  reft,  that 
all  hope  of  fafety  feemed  to  be  loft.  In  thefe  circumflan- 
ces  of  defpair  Paul  encouraged  them  by  declaring  that  he 
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had  feen  an  angel  of  God,  who  informed  him  that  the 
(hip  would  be  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  a  certain  ifland, 
but  that  all  on-board  fhould  efcape  fafe  to  land.  At 
length,  on  the  fourteenth  night  after  their  departure 
from  Crete,  the  failor*  perceived  by  their  founding*  that 
they  were  near  fome  fhore,  and  at  break  of  day  the  fhip 
was  ftranded  on  an  illand  named  Melita,  which  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is  now  called 
Malta,  though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  illand 
of  Melita  in  the  Adriatic  fea.  In  this  critical  juncture, 
the  foldiers  who  guarded  the  prifoner*  propoled  that  they 
fhould  be  put  to  death,  left  they  fhould  feize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fwimming  away  and  efcaping  out  of  theirhands; 
but  Julius,  being  dclirousof  faving  Paul,  prevented  them 
from  executing  their  purpofe,  and  commanded  that  thofe 
who  could  i'wim  Ihould  firft  throw  themfelves  into  the 
lea  and  mike  for  the  more,  and  the  remainder  on  planks 
and  broken  pieces  of  the  (hip.  Having  all  efcapeJ  to 
land,  according  to  the  apollle's  prediction,  though  they 
were  17*  in  number,  they  met  with  an  hofpitable  recep- 
tion from  the  iflanders,  who  kindled  a  fire  for  their  relief 
in  their  cold  and  wet  condition.  Now,  as  Paul  was  plac- 
ing a  bundle  of  Hicks  upon  the  fire,  a  viper  which  was 
concealed  among  them  faflened  upon  hi*  hand.  When 
the  iflanders  perceived  this,  they  concluded  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  the  anger  of  the  gods  would  not  per- 
mit to  live,  though  he  had  furvived  the  dangers  of  (hip- 
wreck  ;  and,  knowing  how  quickly  the  bite  of  thofe 
venomofls  creature*  generally  proved  fatal,  they  expected 
that  he  would  have  fwollen,  or  fuddenly  fallen  down 
dead  1  bur,  when  they  faw  that  he  calmly  (hook  off  the 
reptile  into  the  fire  without  receiving  the  lead  harm,  they 
changed  their  opinion  concerning  him,  and  faid  that  he 
mud  be  a  deity  in  human  form.  (See  Malta,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  On  that  part  of  the  coad  where  the  (hip  was 

ftranded,  was  an  edate  belonging  to  the  chief  man,  or 
governor,  of  the  illand,  whofe  name  was  Publius,  who 
kindly  received  the  fliipwrecked  voyager*  into  his  houfe, 
and  hofpitably  provided  for  them  during  three  days,  till 
proper  accommodations  were  prepared  for  them;  and  it 
mud  have  given  no  little  fatisfadion  to  Paul  that  be  had 
it  in  his  power  to  make  a  return  for  this  generous  treat- 
ment, by  performing  a  miraculous  cure  on  the  father  of 
Publius,  who  was  fick  of  a  fever  and  bloody  flux.  The 
fame  of  this  miracle  being  foon  fpread  abroad,  thofe  who 
had  diforder*  of  any  kind  were  brought  to  the  apoftle 
from  everv  part  of  the  ifland,  who  healed  them  all-,  and 
he,  doubtlefs,  embraced  the  opportunity  which  therefore 
to  him  of  futh  numbers  of  people  afforded,  of  inculcating 
on  them  the  religion  of  the  gofpel,  to  the  truth  of  which 
fuch  exercifes  of 1  fupernatural  power  bare  irrefragable 
tcdimony. 

After  continuing  three  months  at  Melita, during  which 
the  inhabitant*  fhowed  thetn  every  kind  office  in  their 
power,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  benefit* 
conferred  on  them  by  Paul,  Julius  embarked  with  his 
charge  on-board  a  fhip  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered 
in  the  ifland,  and  failed  to  Syracufe  the  capital  of  Sicily. 
From  thi*  celebrated  place,  after  touching  at  Knegium  in 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  Italy,  they  failed  to  Pureoli,  a 
ort  not  far  from  Naples,  where  they  quitted  the  fliip, 
uliut  intending  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Rome  by  land. 
At  this  place  Paul  met  with  fome  Chriflian  brethren, 
who  expreli'ed  a  Itrong  defire  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
inftrufhons  and  advice  ;  and  the  good  centurion  was  fo 
indulgent,  that  he  permitted  him  to  continue  feven  days 
amongft  them.  During  thi*  interval,  intelligence  having 
been  brought  to  Rome  of  the  apoftle'*  arrival  in  Italy, 
feveral  of  the  Chriftian  brethren  came  from  thence  to  meet 
him  j  fome  proceeding  as  far  a*  Apjni  Forum,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty-one  miles,  and  others  to  a  place  called 
Trti  Titbtrna,  or  the  Three  Tavern*,  about  thirty  mile* 
from  that  city.  This  tcdimony  of  refpect  and  attach- 
ment to  him  when  a  prifoner,  made  a  ftrong  imprcflion 
upon  the  apoftle'*  mind,  and  enabled  him  tofinidi  the  re- 
S  K  nuinder 
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raainder  of  his  journey  with  frefh  fpirit  and  alacrity,  Gnce 
it  afforded  him  ground  to  hope  for  the  fupport  and  con- 
rotation  of  their  friendfhip  during  hi*  Sate  of  confinement. 

Paul  arrived  at  Koine,  according  to  the  moil  probable 
fuppofition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  6 1  ;  and  was 
delivered  over  by  Julius  to  Afranius  Burrhus,  the  praeto- 
rian prsefeft  under  the  emperor  Nero,  with  fuch  power- 
ful representations  in  favour  of  his  character  and  extra- 
ordinary endowments,  that  the  apoftle  was  not  laid  under 
the  fame  rcfiraint  with  the  other  flste-prifbners,  but  was 
permitted  to  live  in  his  own  hired  houfe,  probably  chained 
by  his  right  wrift  to  the  left  arm  of  a  foldier  who  was  his 
keeper,  according  to  the  Roman  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  precifc  time  wh<  n  he  was  brought  to  a  hearing  before 
the  emperor,  cannot  be  atertainrd  with  any  certainty  ; 
but-  their  opinion  Items  to  be  the  moll  rcafonable,  who 
conclude  that  it  took  place  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
On  that  occafion,  fo  univerfal  and  powerful  wa»  the  dread 
of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Nero,  that  none  of  the 
Chriftians  at  Rome  would  venture  to  attend  Paul  into 
his  prefence,  as  we  learn  from  his  complaint,  «•  No  man 
Hood  by  me,  but  all  men  forfook  me.  Notwithflanding," 
added  he  "the  Lord  flood  with  mc,  and  ftrengthened 
■ne  t  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion." 
The  defence  which  he  made,  together  with  the  favourable 
reprcfentations  of  his  conduit  which  were  moft  probably 
given  in  the  difp.i:cbes  of  the  governor  Feftus,  and  the 
report  of  Julius  the  centurion,  had  fo  much  weight  with 
Nero,  that,  though  lie  did  not  fet  the  apoftle  at  liberty, 
be  only  remanded  him  to  that  eafy  confinement  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  by  Burrhus,  with  pcrmiflion  to  re- 
ceive freely  all  perfons  with  whom  he  chofe  to  maintain 
any  intercourfe. 

Soon  after  this  decision,  Paul  rcquefted  the  principal 
people  among  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Koine  to  meet  at 
his  houfe,  with  whom  he  bad  a  long  and  intercfting  con- 
ference, in  which  he  laboured  to  convince  them  from  the 
Scriptures  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift.  Nor  was  his  rcafon- 
ing  without  fuccefs,  fince  fome  of  them  became  converts 
to  his  do£l rine,  though  the  prejudices  of  others  prevented 
them  from  receiving  the  Gofpel.  The  principal  accpf- 
lions,  however,  which  he  gained  to  the  Chriftian  caufe, 
were  from  among  the  Gentiles,  many  of  whom  were  pro- 
Uiytcd  by  him  during  the  time  that  he  continued  a  pri- 
foner,  and  among  them  perfons  of  high  rank  and  influence 
in  Nero's  family.  During  the  fame  time  Paul  wrote 
Epiftles  to  fume  of  the  churches,  and  lent  forth  fellow- 
labourers  into  different  countries,  to  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  his  mailer.  At  length,  after  he  had  been  con- 
fined about  two  years,  he  procured  his  releafc  5  to  which 
it  i*  not  unlikely  that  the  intereft  of  hi*  friends  at  court 
greatly  contributed. 

Of  St.  Paul's  travels  and  preaching,  from  the  time  of 
obtaining  his  liberty  till  his  death,  no  authentic  con- 
netted  records  have  been  tranfnritted  from  the  apoilolic 
3ge.  However,  from  intimations  which  he  has  given  of 
Ins  purpofes  in  the  Epiftles  which  he  wrote  from  Rome 
•  hiring  his  imprifonnien t,  we  may  form  a  probable  con- 
jecture of  the  d  life  rent  placet  which  he  vilited  during 
that  period.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  went  from 
Koine  into  Spjin :  but  the  ableft  critics,  catholic  and 
protctlant,  have  concurred  in  rejecting  that  hypothesis. 
Soon  after  his  releafc,  he  appears  to  have  embarked  in 
lume  part  of  Italy,  for  the  liilf,  accompanied  by  Timothy, 
Mid  perhaps  alio  by  Titus;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his 
voyage  he  may  hive  flopped  for  a  fhort  time  at  Crete,  as 
lome  imagine,  continuing  the  churches  in  that  ilbnd, 
and  leaving  Titu*  to  continue  his  labours  amongft  them. 
Our  apoftle  now  Teems  to  have  proceeded  by  the  moft  di. 
rect  courle  for  Jcrufalem ;  and  Lardner's  conjecture  is 
very  rcafonable,  when  he  obferves,  "  f  could  almoft  think 
mat  Paul  ua«  dcfirous  to  go  thither,  to  praife  God  in  his 
temple  for  the  favourable  circumftances  of  his  impriton- 
mcnt  at  Rome,  and  for  his  deliverance  from  i'.  Paul's 
cite  at  K'jriic  very  much  rclcmbled  what  had  happened 


to  him  at  Corinth.  _  After  which,  we  find,  he  had  a  vow, 
and  went  from  Corinth  to  Epbefus,  and  haftened  to  Je- 
rufalem.  In  like  manner,  I  imagine,  that  now  Paul  wene 
again  to  Jcrufalem  as  foon  as  he  could.  But  he?  made  no 
long  flay  there."  After  a  fhort  friendly  convert*  with 
the  Chriftians  in  Judea,  be  travelled  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  accompanied  by  Timothy,  vifiting  the  churches  in 
thofe  countries,  as  he  did  afterwards  thole  in  Alia  Minor. 
He  then  left  Timothy  at  Epbefus,  and  palled  by  Troas 
into  Macedonia,  where  he  ftaid  fome  time  at  Philippi; 
and  from  thence  be  went  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 
where  he  fpent  the  winter.  In  this  city  he  was  joined  by 
Titus  from  Crete,  and  was  induced  by  the  account  which 
he  gave  him  of  the  Date  of  the  church  in  that  ifland,  to 
accompany  him  thither  in  the  following  fpring,  taking 
Corinth  in  his  way.  From  Crete,  P.iul  came  again  to 
Rome;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  his  arrival  was  be- 
fore or  after  the  commencement  of  the  cruel  perfecution 
under  Nero.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  64,  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  continued  fix  or  feven 
days,  and  laid  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city  in  afhes. 
This  calamity  was  attributed  to  incendiaries  who  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  emperor  ;  on  which  account  he 
became  in  a  high  degree  the  object  of  popular  hatred. 
That  he  might  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of 
fo  odious  a  crime,  this  monfter  pretended  that  the 
Chriftians  were  the  caufe  of  the  conflagration  ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  began  a  moft  cruet  perfe- 
cution of  them,  in  which  prodigious  numbers  were  de- 
It  royed.  Of  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  on  them, 
Tacitus  has  given  a  horrid  defcription,  in  the  forty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Annals.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  Paul,  who  continued  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
promoting  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  alfo  Peter,  who  was 
now  at  Kome,  were  apprehended  as  chief  perfons  among 
the  accufed  left,  and  condemned  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  lentence appears  to  have  been  carried  into  execution 
in  the  year  65,  when  Paul  fuffercd  martyrdom  by  being 
beheaded,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  all  the  ancient 
writers  who  mention  that  event,  at  a  place  called  the 
Salvian  Waters.  They  add  alfo,  what  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  fubmitted  to  the  fatal 
Itroke  with  a  cheerfulnefs  worthy  of  the  noble  caufe  for 
which  he  was  a  fufferer.  He  was  buried  on  the  Via  Oftii; 
and  a  magnificent  church  was  built  over  his  tomb,  which, 
fays  Calmer,  "is  in  being  to  this  day." 

St.  Peter  fuffercd  martyrdom  the  fame  day  with  Sr. 
Paul.  The  latter,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  beheaded,  as  already  noticed  ;  but  St.  Peter, 
as  an  alien,  was  doomed  to  the  more  ignominious  death 
by  the  croft.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  both 
of  thefe  feflivals  are  kept  on  the  fame  day,  June  19  ;  while 
in  the  Proteftant  church, St.  Paul  is  merely  commemorated 
by  his  ConverCon,  Jan.  15  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  . 
that  all  the  ancient  homilies  join  thefe  two  faints  toge- 
ther, not  only  on  account  of  their  having  fuffered  at  the 
fame  time,  though  by  different  methods  and  at  different 
places,  but  becaufe  they  were  co-operators  in  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  world,  the  one  as  apoftle  of  the  Jews,  the 
other  as  the  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles.  Several  of  our  pa- 
rifh-churches,  founded  before  the  Reformation,  are  dedi- 
cated to  thefe  apoflles conjointly,  and  their  feveral  wakes 
and  fairs  are  annually  celebrated  accordingly. 

In  all  piftures  and  ftatues,  St.  Paul  is  known  by  bear- 
ing a  fword,  indicative  of  the  manner  of  his  death  ;  and 
in  the  convent  of  La  Lifta,  near  Toledo  in  Spain,  is  fhown 
what  is  afTcrtcd  to  be  the  identical  fword-blade  with 
which  this  eminent  apoftle  was  decollated  >  it  is  thought 
to  be  compofed  of  copper;  its  length  is  15  inches,  its 
greateft  breadth  about  jt  inches;  on  one  fide  are  veftiges 
in  Roman  capitals  of"  Paulus — Capiti,"  and  on  the  other 
"  Mucro." 

The  writings  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  which  form  a.  con- 
fiderable part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  confift  of  Epiftlet 
to  particular  nations,  churches,  or  individuals,  arranged 
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in  the  New  Teftament,  not  in  chronologic.il  order,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  fuppofed  rank  and  importance  of  the  com- 
munities or  perfons  to  whom  they  were  addrefled.  Hence 
the  Epiftles  which  were  fent  to  whole  bodies  of  Chriftians 
are  placed  before  thofe  which  were  fent  to  individuals. 
Thefe  Epililes  are  fourteen  in  number;  and  are  replete 
with  argumentative  doctrinal  learning,  practical  inftruc- 
tion,  and  invaluable  information  to  the  rludents  of  lac  ret  I 
hiftory.  The  firft  of  the  feries,  for  the  reafons  we  have 
affigned,  is  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  as  Rome  was  then 
the  miftrcfs  of  the  world  ;  the  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians 
has  the  next  Ration,  Corinth  having  been  the  capital  of 
Greece;  the  one  to  the  Galatians  the  third,  becaufe  ad- 
drefled to  the  ftverat  churches  eftablilhed  among  that 
people;  the  Epiftle  to  the  Epheftans  immediately  follows, 
Epbefus  having  been  the  capital  of  pro-confular  AG* ; 
that  to  the  PhiOppians  next,  out  of  compliment  to  Rome, 
to  which  Philippi  was  a  colony  ;  and  thofe  to  the  Colol- 
fians  and  Theflalonians  complete  the  number.  The 
Epiftles  to  Timothy  ftand  firft  among  thole  to  individuals, 
from  the  circumftince  of  Timothy  having  been  of  hi^h 
rank,  and  the  particular  friend  and  difcipleof  thcapoftle; 
and  the  one  to  Titus  before  that  to  Philemon,  becaufe 
Titus  was  a  preacher,  and  Philemon  only  a  private  perfon. 
The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  always  acknow- 
ledged as  apoftolical,  was  not  at  firft  attributed  to  Sr. 
Paul;  but,  when  the  church  was  fatisfied  as  to  that  fact, 
it  was  added  to  bis  ineftimable  writings  ;  and,  not  to  dif- 
turb  the  order  in  which  the  other  Epiftles  had  been 
placed,  it  was  made  of  necefllty  the  laft  in  the  feries,  in- 
Read  of  being  placed  before  thofe  to  individuals,  and  in 
the  pre-eminent  Ration  it  otherwife  would  have  been  en- 
titled to. 

But  a  queftion  has  been  agitated,  whether  thofe  now 
extant  arc  the  only  Epiftles  which  Sr.  Paul  ever  wrote  f 
Among  the  learned  men  who  have  maintained  the  affirm- 
ative, Lardner  has  produced  the  moft  fubftantia)  argu- 
ments for  his  hypothecs  ;  but  we  muft  confels  that  the 
replies  to  them  by  Michaclis  are  of  no  little  weight  in 
favour  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion.  Should  it  be 
fuppofed  that  his  opinion  is  well  founded,  we  fee  no  evil 
that  could  poflibly  arife  from  admitting  it ;  fince,  however 
gratifying  it  might  be  to  poflefs  more  remains  of  this  great 
apoftle,  we  have  every  reafon  to  be  fat'ufied,  that  whatever 
was  of  real  importance,  relative  cither  to  doctrine  or  in- 
flection, has  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  And  i#c  think, 
with  that  critic,  that  "it  was  no  more  neceflary  that  all 
the  epiftles  of  the  apoftles  fhould  be  preferred,  than  that 
all  the  difconrfes  of  Chrift,  which  were  certainly  of  not 
lefs  importance,  fhould  be  recorded  by  the  evangelifts, 
who  have  thought  proper  to  deliver  only  a  felect  part  of 
them."  Among  the  fpurious  pieces  which  were  circu- 
lated under  Paul's  name  in  the  early  age  of  the  church, 
were,  The  Travels  of  Paul  and  Thecla,The  Acts  of  Paul, 
and  Paul's  Revelation  ;  but  the  forgery  of  their  authors 
was  detected  and  expo  fed  by  the  ancients.  LarHner'i 
Supp.  to  Creel,  vol.  ii.  chap,  n,  n.  Miehatlit't  lulrod. 
to  Sew  Trfi.  vol.  vi.  cb.  10 — 14*  Macknighft  Li/e  of 
Paul.    Calmct' t  Did.    Gen.  Bivg. 

PAUL  of  Samosata,  fo  denominated  from  the  place 
of  bis  birth,  was  a  celebrated  unitarian  prelate  in  the  third 
century,  after  whom  fuch  Chriftians  as  entertained  the 
fame  opinions  were  generally  called  Paulimi,  or  Paulia- 
niftt,  till  the  council  of  Nice.  In  the  year  160  he  was 
c  ho  fen  bifhop  of  Antiocb,  and  by  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  the 
famous  con  fort  of  Odenatus;  which  reflects  on  him  no 
little  honour,  if  fhe  was  fo  excellent  a  princefs  as  hiftorians 
report.  Having  had  fome  difference  with  his  prefbyter 
Malchion,  the  latter  procured  a  council  to  be  aflembled 
at  Antioch  in  the  year  164.,  before  which  he  accufed  Paul 
of  dangerous  herefy,  and  of  a  life  and  converCon  un- 
worthy of  the  epifcopal  character.  That  thefe  charges 
were  not  eftablilhed  to  the  conviction  of  the  affembly, 
may  be  concluded  from  their  not  palling  a  fentence  of 
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condemnation  upon  Paul,  but  only  directing  that  he 
fhould  be  admonifhed.  For  this  eafy  judgment  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
excellent  Firmilian,  bifhop  of  Cxfarea,  who  appears  to 
have  prefided  in  the  council,  and  prevented  tbem  by  his 
influence  from  adopting  any  barfh  meafures.  From  this 
time  we  do  not  read  of  Paul's  meeting  with  any  moletta- 
tion  before  the  year  169,  or  170,  when  a  fecond  council 
was  oflcmbled  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  bifhop.  Firmilian 
was  fummoned  to  this  council,  but  died  on  his  journey 
towards  Antioch.  To  this  event  it  was  probably  owing 
that  Paul's  enemies  fucceeded  in  their  defign  againft  him, 
and  procured  a  fentence  which  condemned  him  to  be  de- 
pofed  from  his  epifcopal  dignity.  Paul,  however,  refufed 
fubmillion  to  the  decree  of  the  council,  and  retained  pol- 
feflion  of  the  "houfe  of  the  church,"  by  which  we  are  to 
undcrltand  either  the  bifhop's  dwelling-houfe,  or  the 
houfe  in  which  the  Chriftians  held  their  aflemblies;  and 
in  this  ftep  he  appears  to  have  met  with  fupport  both  in 
the  protection  of  Zenobia  and  the  good  will  of  the  people. 
But,  when  that  princefs  was  driven  from  Antioch,  Paul's 
enemies  petitioned  the  Pagan  emperor  Aurelian  to  expel 
a  Chrillian  bifhop  who  had  been  favoured  by  his  rival ; 
with  whole  requeft  he  complied  in  the  year  »7»  or  473. 
What  became  of  Paul  after  this  event  is  not  known. 
That  he  was  the  author  of  fome  publications  appears  from 
an  obfervation  made  by  his  adverfaries,  that  "  there  was 
fcarcely  a  page  in  his  works  without  citations  out  of  the 
Old  or  New  Teftamentj"  but  no  remains  of  them  have 
defcended  to  modern  times. 

His  doctrine  fecins  to  have  amounted  to  this :  that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  activity  do  in  man  ;  that 
Chrift  was  born  a  mere  man  j  but  that  the  reafon  or  wif- 
dom  of  the  Father  defcended  into  him,  and  by  him 
wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  inftructed  the  nations; 
and,  Anally,  that  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  Divine 
Word  with  the  man  Jefus,  Chrift  might,  though  impro- 
perly, be  called  "God.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  did  not  bap- 
tize in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  for  which 
reafon  the  council  of  Nice  ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him 
to  be  re-baptized.  He  may  be  confidcred  as  the  father 
of  the  modern  Socinians  (  and  his  errors  are  fcverely  con» 
demned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  who fc  creed  differs  a  little 
from  that  now  ufed,  under  the  fame  name,  in  the  church 
of  England.  The  creed  agreed  upon  by  the  Nicene 
fathers,  with  a  view  to  the  errors  of  Paul  of  Samolata,. 
concludes  thus:  T»vt  h  kiytrrae  nr  srors  »vx  x»i  v^tr 
yi>n0u>ai,  mi*  if,  Sec.  toiiW;  <tra$</*crtfii  •)  na&aXntn  xat 
a*o7lo*ut«  vnXwm.  *'  But  thofe  who  fay  there  was  a  time  ' 
when  he  was  not,  and  that  he  was  not  before  he  was  born, 
the  catholic  and  apoftolic  church  anathematizes." 

PAUL  Warnefrw,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Paul  the 
Deacon,  an  eminent  hiftorian  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
born  of  Lombard  origin,  in  the  eighth  century,  at  Cuidad 
del  Friuli.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Rachis, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  afterwards  ordained  deacon 
of  Aquileia.  Defidcrius,  the  laft  king^of  the  Lombards, 
invited  him  to  bis  court,  employed  him  as  a  notary  or 
fecretary,  and  raifed  him  to  the  polts  of  counfellor  and 
chancellor.  After  the  kingdom  of  Defiderius  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  monarch  made  prifoner  by  Charlemagne 
in  774.,  the  private  hiftorvof  Paul  becomes  obfeure,  and 
is  very  differently  related  by  different  biographers.  It  is 
generally  fuppofed  that  he  firft  retired  to  bis  native  coun- 
try of  Friuli,  and  that,  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Rodgaufo,  duke  of  that  province  in  776,  he  took  the  mo- 
naftic  habit.  By  fome  means  his  literary  merit  became 
known  to  Charlemagne,  who  took  him  into  France,  and 
perhaps  employed  him  in  his  plans  of  promoting  learning 
in  his  dominions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  inftructed  in  the  former 
thofe  clergymen  who  were  felected  to  accompany  the 
emperor's  daughter,  Rotrude,  to  ConJlantinople,  where 
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flic  wii  united  to  the  fon  of  the  empref*  Irene.  A  re- 
maining attachment  to  hit  fovc reign  Delidcrius  fubiected 
Paul  to  the  fufpicions  of  Tome  defigns  in  hit  behalf,  on 
which  account  he  was  hanilhed  ;  ami  he  would  probably 
have  undergone  the  loft  of  his  hand*,  or  of  hit  eyet,  had 
not  Charlemagne  been  unwilling  to  difuble  fo  eloquent  a 
writer.  It  it  farther  fuppofed  that  he  efcaped  from  hit 
beni&menr,  and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Arigifo, 
prince  of  Benevenro ;  and  that,  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  787,  he  retired  to  the  celebrated  monaftery  of 
Monte  Cafino,  where  he  ended  hit  days,  but  at  what  time 
it  not  known,  though  it  it  thought  about  the  year  799. 
He  wat  a  confiderable  writer:  hit  Latin  poetry  may  rank 
with  the  bed  of  that  period:  it  conCfta  chiefly  of  hymns, 
of  panegyrics  of  faints  and  eminent  perfbnages,  and  other 
fliort  pieces.  One  of  the  molt  interclling  is  an  elegy  ad- 
dreffed  to  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of 
a  brother  who  wat  brought  prifoner  into  France  after  the 
defeat  of  Defiderius.  Of  hit  profe  writings  the  molt 
valuable  is  entitled  "De  Geftis  Longobardorum,"  in  fix 
books,  being  the  only  hiftory  of  that  nation  which  ue 
ported  j  and  it  contains  facts  that  can  no  where  elfc  be 
found,  and  affords  fome  curious  views  of  rude  fociety. 
Several  editions  of  it  have  been  nublilhcd,  and  Muratori 
has  inferted  it  in  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian  hifto- 
rians.  Paul  likewife  contributed  to  the  Roman  hiftory 
entitled  "  Mifcclla,"  in  which  he  was  the  continuatorof 
Eutropiut.  He  alio  wrote  an  abridged  hiftory  of  the  firft 
bifhops  of  Mctz,  and  other  pieces  of  eccledafticai  biogra- 
phy, and  made  a  collection  of  homilies  by  the  order  of 
Charlemagne.    Gen.  BUg. 

PAUL  of  Burgos,  or  of  Sancta  Maria,  a  learned 
Spanifh  prelate,  was  of  Jewifh  defcenr,  and  born  at  Bur- 
gos in  the  year  135}.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers  ;  and,  as  his  family  was  rcfpcctablc  and 
wealthy,  be  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  learned 
education.  After  he  bad  been  fome  years  married  and 
fettled  in  the  world,  by  reading  the  Summa  of  Aquinas  he 
became  a  convert  to  Chriftiamty  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
baptifm  he  affumed  the  name  of  Paul  of  Sattfla  Maria. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical 
profeffion,  and  by  his  merits  rofe  to  confiderable  employ- 
ments and  high  dignities  in  the  church.  He  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Trevigno  >  whence  he  was  preferred  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Carthagena ;  and  afterwards  he  wat 
tranflated  to  that  of  Burgos.  The  fame  of  his  merits  in- 
duced Henry  king  of  Caltille  to  appoint  him  preceptor 
to  his  fon  John,  the  fecond  monarch  of  that  name,  by 
whom  he  was  cntrufted  with  the  important  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  patriarch 
of  Aquileu  in  i+js,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  prin- 
cipal work  confifts  of  additions  to  the  Poftillsof  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  are  printed  with  that 
commentary.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of,  a.  Scrutinium 
Scripturarura,  folio,  printed  at  Mantua  in  1474,  and  at 
Burgos  in  1591.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Name  of  God, 
which  was  printed  with  the  notes  of  Drufius,  at  Franeker, 
in  1604.  Dupin  fayt,  that  his  performances  abound  in 
Hebrew  learning,  and  will  afford  much  affiftance  to  the 
biblical  ftudent  in  making  bimfelf  acquainted  with  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures. 

Our  prelate  had  three  font,  who  were  baptized  at  the 
fame  time  with  himfelf,  and  acquired  distinction  by  their 
rank  or  literary  productions. — The  eldeft,  named  Al- 
riiONius,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  bifttopric  of  Bur- 
gos, and  compofed  a  concifc  hiftory  of  Spain,  entitled 
"  Anacephalxofis  Regum  Hifpania;,"  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  Hifpania  Illuftrata,  in  four  volumes  folio.— The 
Second,  named  Gonsalvo,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Placentia  in  Spain.— The  third, called  Alvarez-Garcia, 
publilhed  the  hiftory  of  John  II.  king  of  Caftille,  under 
the  title  of"  Memoirs  or  Commentaries."  Dupin.  Moreri. 

PAUL  (Vincent  de),  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
-ind  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Priefts  of  the 
Millions  in  the  feventcentli  century,  was  of  humble  ori- 


gin, and  born  at  Poui,  or  Poy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Acqs,  in 
the  year  1576.  He  was  firft  employed  in  tending  Iheep; 
but,  at  he  foon  difcovered  talents  which  deferved  en- 
couragement, his  parents  were  enabled  to  fend  him  for 
education  to  Acqs  and  Touloufe.  Having  finilhed  bit 
academical  courfeof  ftudics,  he  was  ordained  pried  in  the 
year  1600.  Some  time  afterwards,  being  called  to  Mar- 
seilles to  receive  a  final!  property  of  which  be  wat  the 
heir,  on  his  return  by  fea  to  Narbonne,  the  veffel  on- 
board of  which  he  had  embarked  fell  into  the  hands  of 
fome  Barbary  corfairs,  who  fold  him  for  a  tlave  at  Tunis. 
Here  he  fuccefuvely  ferved  three  different  mailers,  and 
was  fuccefsful  in  reclaiming  the  lad,  who  was  a  Savoyard 
rcnegado,  to  the  faith  which  he  had  renounced.  Deter- 
mined on  attempting  their  efcape  to  a  Chrillian  country, 
they  ventured  to  fea  in  a  fmall  boat,  and  happily  reached 
Aigues-Mortcs  in  1607.  After  hit  return  to  his  native 
country,  Peter  Montorio,  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  who 
knew  his  merits,  fent  him  on  bufinefs  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  minifler  of 
Henry  IV.  who  employed  him  on  a  commiftion  of  import- 
ance to  that  monarch,  in  the  year  »6o8.  Afterwards 
Louis  XIII.  recompensed  him  for  his  fervices  on  this  oc- 
caGon,  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Leonard  de  Chaulme-  For 
fome  time  he  officiated  as  almoner  to  qneen  Margaret  de 
Valois,  and  then  retired  to  the  inftitution  of  his  friend 
cardinal  de  Berulle  at  the  Oratory.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  M.  de  Berulle,  he  accepted  of  the  poll  of  tutor 
in  the  family  of  M.  de  Goudy,  general  of  the  galleys, 
wbofe  lady,  eminent  for  her  piety  and  charity,  firft  in- 
fpired  him  with  that  defign  of  founding  a  congregation  of 
priefts  for  millions  into  the  country,  which  he  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  he  wat  de- 
li rous  of  rendering  himfelf  ufeful  to  the  miferable  objects 
under  the  care  or  his  patron ;  and,  upon  application  to 
court,  obtained  the  appointment  of  almoner-general  of 
the  galleys,  in  the  year  1619.  The  extraordinary  zeal 
and  charity  which  he  exerciied  in  that  employment,  and 
numerous  other  inftances  of  his  piety  and  benevolence, 
were  long  the  fubjects  of  pleafing  recollection  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Marfeilles.  In  the  year  ifiso,  St.  Franci*  de 
Sales  confided  to  him  the  direction  and  government  of  the 
order  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
adminifter  affiftance  and  relief  to  indigent  perfons,  con- 
fined to  their  beds  by  ficknefs  and  infirmity. 

After  the  death  ol  madame  de  Goudy,  he  commenced 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  community  which  he  had  pro- 
jected, at  the  college  of  the  Bons  F.nfans  in  Paris,  where 
lome  priefts,  who  approved  ofiiis  defign.  aiTociated  tliem- 
fclves  under  him  as  their  principal.  Hence  they  went 
by  turns  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  their 
labours  foon  met  with  an  aftonifliing  degree  of  fuccefi 
and  encouragement.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  incrcaf- 
ing  number  of  his  fociety  induced  Vincent  de  Paul  to 
accept  of  the  great  houfc  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  fuburb  of 
Sr.  Dennis.which  became  the  principal  houfeof  his  order; 
and  in  the  year  1612,  pope  Urban  VIII.  fatisficd  of  its 
utility,  and  alfo  of  its  policy  as  a  powerful  inftrument  for 
preferving  the  attachment  of  the  lower  claflcs  to  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  formed  it  into  a  regular  congregation,  of 
which  the  founder  was  declared  the  firft  fuperior-gcnersl. 
So  active  was  the  fuperior  in  purfuing  the  objects  of  the 
inftittition,  and  fo  powerfully  was  he  feconded  by  the 
zeal  and  encouragement  of  others,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
fupport  millions,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  France,  but  alfo 
in  Italy,  Scotland,  Barbary,  Madagafcar,  &c.  But  hi; 
pious  and  charitable  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Millions.  To  him  the  Hofpital  for 
Foundlings  owed  its  origin,  and  an  annual  income  of 
forty  thoufand  livres,  which  his  appeals  to  the  humane 
and  benevolent  procured  for  it.  He,  likewife,  was  the 
means  of  obtaining  liberal  benefactions  towards  the  fup- 
port of  the  hofpital  of  Bicetre,  of  the  Salpetriere,  of  that 
for  galley-flaves  at  Marfeilles,  and  various  other  charit- 
able inftitutions.    He  ellublittied  and  endowed  fetninaries 
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for  ecclefiaftics ;  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  ant)  peftilence 
which  laid  wafte  Lorraine,  Picardy,  and  Champagne,  he 
remitted  nearly  four  millions  of  livres,  in  money  and 
goods,  for  the  relief  of  thofe  provinces.  So  high  wat 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  fpi ritual  advifer, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  regular  attendance  on  Louis  XIII. 
during  hit  laft  ficknels  (  and  under  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Auftria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  his  counfel  was  chiefly 
followed  in  the  management  of  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet,  during  the  fpace  of  ten  years  in 
which  he  poffefled  this  influence,  he  always  made  a  con- 
fcience  of  recommending  the  mod  deferving  candidates 
for  vacant  benefices,  and  his  whole  conduct  was  go- 
verned by  exemplary  prudence  and  humility,  lie  died 
in  i6io,  when  nearly  eighty-five  ^eart  of  age.  He  was 
beatified  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1719,  and  canonized 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1737.  Mijhrim  Hijl.  EttUf.  Sxc. 
xvii.  par.  ii. 

PAUL  I.  (Pope),  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  brother  to 
his  predeceflor  Stephen  II.  He  became  deacon  of  the 
Roman  church;  and  in  the  year  751,  Stephen  fent  him 
with  rich  prefenta  to  Aiftulphus,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
into  which  that  prince  had  entered  with  his  predeceflor 
pope  Zachary.  In  this  object  he  fucceeded  without  dif- 
ficulty {  and  Aiftulphus  granted  an  extenfion  of  the  term 
agreed  upon  for  forty  years  longer,  that  he  might  divert 
the  pope  from  interfering  with  the  defign  which  he  had 
then  formed,  and  Toon  afterwards  carried  into  execution, 
of  fubjugating  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Upon  the 
death  of  Stephen  in  757,  the  Roman  people  were  divided 
about  the  choice  of  afucceflbr;  fome  declaring  for  the 
deacon  Paul,  and  others  for  the  archdeacon  Theophylact. 
At  length,  after  a  vacancy  of  more  than  a  month,  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  magi  ft  rites,  all  zealoufly  promoting 
the  mterefts  of  Paul,  the  election  was  carried  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  this  is  the  only  inftance  which  occurs  in  the 
whole  biftory  of  the  popes,  of  two  brother*  being  raifed 
fucceflively  to  the  papal  cnair. 

No  fooner  had  Paul  fecured  his  election,  than  he  dif- 
patched  a  meflenger  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  acquaint 
bim  with  his  promotion,  and  to  entreat  hit  protection, 
and  that  of  the  French  nation  in  general,  for  the  tempo- 
ral dominions  of  the  church.  It  fhould  be  mentioned 
that,  during  the  pontificate  of  Stephen  II.  Pepin  had 
conquered  from  the  Lombards  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
rind  the  Pentapolis,  or  marche  of  Ancona,  which  he  be- 
llowed on  the  Roman  fee  by  an  inftrument  of  donation, 
and  compelled  Aiftulphus  to  confirm  the  grant.  This 
donation  raifed  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince,  and  may,  be  properly  coniidered  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  popes.  The 
ftrength  of  the  papal  fee,  however,  was  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  pofleflion  of  thefe  new  dominions,  without 
foreign  aid,  lhould  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  or  the  em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  prove  hoftile  neighbour*  t  for  which 
reafon  Paul  embraced  the  earlieii  opportunity  of  fuppti- 
eating  the  powerful  protection  of  Pepin.  He  had  the 
fatitfadion  of  receiving  from  that  prince,  in  anfwer  to 
the  lettert  by  his  meflenger,  the  moil  friendly  congratula- 
tions on  hit  exaltation  to  the  papacy,  and  the  ftrongeft 
affurancet  of  hit  refolution  to  maintain  St.'Peter  and  hit 
fucceflbrt  in  the  full  pofleflion  and  quiet  enjoyment  of 
what  he  had  given  them,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpofe, 
if  neceflary,  the  whole  force  of  hit  kingdom. 

At  the  placet  which  were  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  Ro- 
man fee  had  not  been  all  evacuated  by  the  Lombards  be* 
fore  the  death  of  Aiftulphus,  Paul,  at  foon  at  he  wat  or- 
dained, made  a  demand  of  them  from  hit  fiicceflbr  Deft- 
derius.  This  prince  profefled  the  utmoft  readinefs  to 
fatisfy  the  pope;  but,  alleging  that  the  affairs  of  hit  new 
kingdom  engrotTed  all  hit  attention,  he  requefted  that, 
till  thefe  lhould  be  fettled,  his  holinefs  would  excufe  bim 
for  not  complying  with  his  demand.  Of  this  delay  the 
pope  complained  in  a  long  letter  to  Pepin.  Indeed, 
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mucb  of  hit  time,  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate, 
wat  occupied  in  writing  to  Pepin,  or  hit  two  font,  letters 
of  complaint  againft  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  oragainlt 
the  emperor;  and  in  endeavouring,  by  frequent  legations, 
as  well  as  by  lettert,  to  keep  the  French,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Lombards,  ever  at  variance.  To  counteract  this  po- 
licy, the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Lombards  made 
every  effort  to  gain  Pepin,  and  to  perfuadc  him  to  with- 
draw hit  protection  from  the  pope  ;  reprefenting  him  to 
be  a  public  incendiary,  who,  inftead  of  driving  to  unite 
the  Chriftian  princet  amongft  themfelvet  and  againft 
their  common  enemies,  made  it  bis  ftudy  to  create  divi- 
fions  among  them,  with  no  other  view  than  that  be  might 
aggrandize  himfelf  at  their  expence.  All  their  efforts, 
however,  proved  unfuccefsful ;  as  did,  likewife,  a  folemn 
embaffy  which  the  emperor  fent  to  France  in  the  year 
764,  to  obtain  that  object  by  propoiing  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Pepin,  which  fhould  be  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  emperor't  eldeft  fon  Leo  to  a 
daughter  of  Pepin.  Pepin  declined  the  propofed  alli- 
en ce  with  the  emperor,  becaufe  he  wa*  unwilling  to  dif- 
oblige  the  pope. 

Befidet  the  event!  already  noticed,  little  more  it  re- 
corded concerning  the  transactions  of  Paul's  pontificate, 
excepting  the  evidence  which  he  afforded  of  hit  piety  by 
founding  or  repairing  numerous  churches ;  and  of  bit  fu- 
perftition,  by  countenancing  the  ridiculous  farce  dif- 
played  at  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Petronella, 
the  pretended  daughter  of  Sr.  Peter,  from  the  cemetery 
where  it  wat  difcovered,  to  the  Vatican.  Paul  died  in  767, 
after  he  had  prcfidcd  over  the  Roman  church  ten  years 
and  one  month.  Thirty-one  of  hit  "  Lettert"  have 
reached  our  time,  and  the  whole  of  them  may  be  feen  in 
the  "  Caroline  Code,"  fo  called  from  Charlemagne,  who 
himfelf  formed  the  collection,  which  wat  publifhed  by 
James  Gretxer,  in  the  vear  Plaiimt  *t  Atuyiajii 
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PAUL  II.  (Pope),  originally  known  by  the  name  of 
Ptter  Barho,  wat  defcended  front  an  ancient  family,  and 
bom  at  Venice  in  the  year  141 7.  He  wat  educated  in  the 
mercantile  line,  which  the  Venetians  very  wifely  did  not 
confider  to  be  degrading  to  men  of  noble  blood.  He  had 
fent  property  on-board  a  (hip,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  with  it,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
his  maternal  uncle  bad  been  promoted  to  the  papacy, 
under  the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.  Tbit  newt  engaged 
him  to  change  (tit  defign,  and  flattered  him  with  the  pro- 
fpect  of  greater  fuccefs  in  the  ecclefiaftical  profeiTionthan 
in  commercial  purfuitt.  He  therefore  quitted  bufinefs 
for  Itudy ;  and,  though  he  made  but  very  little  progreft 
in  literature  and  the  fciences,  he  was  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  preferred  by  his  uncle  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bologna,  the  bifhopnc  of  Cervia  in  the  Roraagna,  the 
office  of  apoftolical  prothonotary,  and  in  the  year  1440 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  By  his  addrefs  and  obliging 
behaviour,  he  recommended  himfelf,  after  the  death  of 
Eugenius,  to  the  fucceeding  popes,  Nicholas  V.  Calixtut 
III.  and  Pius  II.  Calixtut  gave  bim  the  appointment  of 
legate  in  Campania.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius  II.  in  1464, 
Barbo  wat  chofen  pope  by  a  great  majority.  At  he  was 
a  very  hand  feme  man,  fo  he  wat  exceeding  proud  of  his 
perfon,  and  intimated  hit  intention  of  taking  at  hit  co- 
ronation the  name  of  Formofut,  fignifying  Comely,  or 
Beautiful;  but  from  thit  defign  he  waa  difluaded  by  the 
cardinals,  who  made  him  fenfible  of  the  ridicule  to  which 
he  would  expofe  himfelf  by  fuch  a  difplay  of  hit  vanity  ; 
and  he  chofe  the  name  of  Paul  II. 

One  of  the  firft  public  raeaiures  of  Paul's  government, 
wat  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 
againft  the  family  of  Anjou ;  and,  as  the  party  of  the 
latter  had  begun  to  revive  in  the  kingdom,  many  of  the 
barons  being  diffatisfied  with  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Ferdinand,  he  fent  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to 
the  afljftance  of  that  prince,  who  wat  thus  enabled  fpec- 
dily  to  quell  the  infurgentt,  and  to  reftore  peace  to  the 
5  L  kingdom. 
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kingdom.  At  this  jonfture,  when  a  fenfe  of  hi*  obliga- 
tion* to  hit  holinefs  was  yet  frefh  in  the  king'*  memory, 
Paul  applied  to  him  for  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  due 
from  the  kings  of  Naples  to  the  papal  fee,  which  had 
never  yet  been  paid  either  by  hirafclf  or  bis  father  Al- 
phonfo.  In  answer,  Ferdinand  complained  of  the  un- 
feafonablencSs  of  fuch  an  application,  when  tbeexhaufted 
ftate  of  hi*  treafury,  owing  to  thecxpenfive  war  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  ever  Cnce  he  came  to  the  crown, 
rendered  him  unable  to  comply  with  it:  and  he  point- 
edly added,  that  he  would,  neverthelefi,  discharge  the 
arrears,  as  Toon  as  his  holineSs  reftored  to  htm  the  city  of 
Bencvento,  and  all  the  other  places  held  by  the  church 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  he 
maintained,  belonged  to  that  crown.  Exafperatcd  at 
this  reply,  Paul  threatened  the  king  with  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  kingdom  with  a  general  interdict.  Upon 
this  Ferdinand,  to  (how  how  little  he  dreaded  the  pontiff's 
menace,  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  lay  liege  to  Bencvento; 
which  ftep  compelled  Paul,  unable  to  repel  force  by  force, 
to  fend  cardinal  Rovarella  to  the  king,  that  matters  might 
be  accommodated.  With  this  view  the  cardinal  had  fe- 
veral  conferences  with  Ferdinand,  and  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  acquiefce  in  the  king's  promife  to  pay  what 
was  in  juftice  due  to  the  apoftohc  clumber,  whoever  h* 

The  next  circumftance  which  engages  our  notice  in  the 
faiftory  of  Paul's  administration,  exhibits  his  temper  and 
conduc),  after  he  had  obtained  the  higheft  object  of  his 
ambition,  in  a  very  unfavourable  point  of  view.  Among 
the  departments  of  the  Roman  government, one  was  filled 
by  perfon*  called  abbrtriatort,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to 
abridge  the  bulls  and  letters  of  the  pope.   This  employ- 
ment the  pope  confidered  to  be  unneceflary  and  ufcleis, 
and  not  long  after  his  election  discharged  the  perfon* 
who  rilled  it,  though  mod  of  them  were  men  of  great 
learning  and  abilities.    In  this  number  was  the  hiftorian 
Platina,  who,  having  with  much  difficulty  obtained  an 
audience  of  his  holinefs,  represented  the  injuftice  of  dif- 
iniffine  them  from  offices,  when  not  chargeable  with  any 
neglect  of  duty,  without  returning  the  money  with  which 
they  bad  been  purchafed.   This  remonftrance  offended 
the  pope |  but  Platina  went  farther}  for,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  obtain  another  audience,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Paul,  in  which  he  intimated  his  resolution  to  apply  for 
redrefs  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Chriftendom,  exhort- 
ing them  to  call  a  General  Council,  which  would  do  juf- 
tice to  the  opprefTed,  and  take  cognizance  of  his  holinefs'* 
conduct.   This  letter  Paul  pronounced  to  be  high  trea- 
son, commanding  that  Platina  mould  be  arretted  and 
thrown  into  fetters.   Tbc  prifoner  was  afterwards  con- 
lined  in  a  high  tower,  expofed  to  all  the  winds,  without 
fire,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter.    When  he  had  fuf- 
fered  the  miferiesof  this  Situation  for  four  whole  months, 
he  with  great  difficulty  obtained  his  releafe.   The  pope, 
however,  did  not  forgive  him  for  the  boldnefs  with 
which  he  dared  to  refill  injuftice;  but,  in  the  year  1467, 
gave  orders  for  arresting  him  a  fecond  time,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  engaged  in  a  dangerous  confpiracy 
againft  his  perfon  and  government.    Upon  hi*  being  ex- 
amined by  Paul  himfelf,  and  vindicating  his  own  inno- 
cence, without  betraying  any  Symptom  of  fear  or  guilt, 
the  mereilefs  pontiff  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  rack, 
and  he  was  accordingly  tortured  with  the  utmoft  barba- 
rity, but  without  fubduing  his  fortitude.    Among  bis 
friend*  who  were  alfo  arretted,  were  fome  of  the  mod 
eminent  literary  characters  in  Rome.    Thefe  perfous  met 
with  the  fame  inhuman  treatment,  which  proved  fatal  to 
Several  of  them.   We  ftiall  prefent  our  reader*  with  Mr. 
RcScoe's  concife  and  elegant  account  of  the  pope's  ini- 
quitous conduct  on  this  occafion.    "  During  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Paul  II.  letters  and  fcience  experienced  at  Rome 
a  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecution,  and  their  profefTors 
exhibited  in  their  Sufferings  a  degree  of  conltancy  and  re- 
solution, which  in  another  caule  might  have  advanced 
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them  to  the  rank  of  martyr*.  The  imprifonment  of  the 
hiftorian  Platina,  who,  on  being  arbitrarily  deprived  of  a 
respectable  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Pius  II. 
had  dared  to  thunder  in  the  cars  of  the  pope  the  dreaded 
name  of  a  General  Council,  might  perhaps  admit  of  Some 
justification  ;  but  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  devasta- 
tion which  Paul  made  amongft  the  men  of  learning,  who, 
daring  his  pontificate,  had  clioScn  the  city  of  Rome  a* 
their  refidence.  A  number  of  thefe,  uniting  together, 
had  formed  a  fociety  for  the  refearch  of  antiquities, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  works  of  the  ancient 
authors,  from  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other  remain*  of 
art.  As  an  incitement  to,  or  as  characteriftic  of,  their 
iludies,  they  had  afiumed  claflic  names,  and  thereby  gave 
the  firft  inflance  of  a  practice  which  bas  fince  become  ge- 
neral among  the  academicians  of  Italy.  Whilft  thefe 
men  were  employing  tbemfcives  in  a  manner  that  did 
honour  to  their  age  and  country,  Paul  was  indulging 
his  folly  and  his  vanity  in  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
exhibitions  j  and  happy  bad  it  been  if  he  had  confined  hit 
attention  to  thefe  amufement*  ;  but,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  hit  perfon,  he  Seized  upon  many  mem- 
ber* of  the  academy,  which  he  waspleafed  toconfider  as  a 
dangerous  and  feditious  alterably,  accuung  tbem  of  hav- 
ing, by  the  adoption  of  heathen  names,  marked  their 
averiion  to  the  Chriitian  religion.  Not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain any  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  finding  that  they 
had  refolution  to  Suffer  the  laft  extremity  rather  than  ac- 
cufe  themfelves,  Paul  thought  proper  at  length  to  acquit 
them  of  the  charge  ;  but  at  the  Same  time,  by  a  wanton 
abufe  of  power,  he  ordered  that  they  Should  be  detained 
in  prifon  during  a  complete  year  from  the  time  of  their 
commitment,  alleging  that  he  did  it  to  fulfil  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  when  he  firft  imprisoned  them." 

In  the  year  laft  mentioned,  Paul  fent  a  legate  into 
France  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
confirming  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; 
but  in  this  defign  he  failed  of  fuccefs,  notwithstanding 
that  he  obtained  a  royal  edict  to  that  purpofc.  Since  the 
parliament  Steadily  oppofed  it,  and  the  univerfity  of  Paris 
appealed  from  the  legate  and  the  edicl  to  a  General 
Council.  During  the  following  year  he  was  more  Suc- 
cessful in  a  better  caufe,  having  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Several  ftate*  of  Italy,  which  had  taken 
up  arms  as  auxiliaries  to  the  oppofite  factions  in  Florence. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  emperor  Frederic  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  confequence  of  a  vow,  and  was  entertained 
with  great  magnificence  by  the  pope.  As  a  proper  expe- 
dient to  engage  the  Chriitian  prince*  in  a  league  againft 
the  Turks,  it  was  agreed  that  letters  fhould  be  written, 
in  the  emperor's  name  and  hi*  own,  to  the  princes  apd 
ftates  in  Christendom,  inviting  them  to  fend  their ambaf- 
Jadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  treat  about  the  means  of  de- 
fending the  faith.  About  the  fame  time,  Paul  was  miti- 
gated by  his  ambition  to  obtain  poffeftion  of  the  city  of 
Rimini,  and  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  tbc  Vene- 
tians to  afford  him  their  afliltance.  The  Roman  and  Ve- 
netian troops  were  Speedily  oppofed  in  the  field  by  a  for- 
midable army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Supported 
by  the  duke  of  Calabria.  An  engagement  took  place, 
which  terminated  in  the  total  rout  of  the  army  of  the 
pope,  who  found  himfelf  compelled  to  accede  to  fuch 
terms  of  peace  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to  dic- 
tate. In  the  year  14.71,  Paul  publifhed  a  bull,  by  which 
he  reduced  the  jubilee  circle  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
thus  accelerated  the  return  of  that  molt  abfurd  and  Su- 
perfluous ceremony.  To  him,  however,  it  was  of  little 
moment,  as  he  died  Suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  July 
of  the  fame  year,  after  a  pontificate  of  almoft  Seven 
years,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  hiftorian  Platina,  who  could  Scarcely  be  deemed 
an  impartial  judge,  charges  him  with  avarice  and  funony; 
with  Selling  even  bifhoprics  to  the  higheft  bidders.  With 
refpect  to  the  former  of  thefe  charges,  that  there  wa»  no 
Solid  foundation  for  it,  is  quite  clear  from  Platina'*  own 
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*  account,  who  fpeaks  of  him  as  profufe  in  bit  expence*  in 
building*  {  in  entertaining  diftinguiftied  penbnages;  in 
relieving  the  poor  and  decayed  nobility;  in  purchafing, 
at  any  price,  jewels  and  precious  (tones  to  adorn  the  pa- 
pal crown,  and  in  exhibiting  public  (hows  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Roman  people.  Paul  feems  to  have  been 
snore  accurately  characterized  by  another  contemporary 
writer,  Matbieu,  the  hiflorian  of  Louis  XI.  who  fays  of 
biro  that  be  was  greedy  of  money,  and  little  cared  by 
what  means  he  acquired  it;  but  was  too  fond  of  pomp 
and  mow  to  hoard  it  up  in  his  coffers.    To  make  a  more 
auguft  appearance,  fays  Platina,  he  loaded  the  papal 
crown  with  fuch  quantities  of  precious  (tones,  that  one 
would  rather  have  taken  him  for  the  Phrygian  goddefs 
Cybele  with  turrets  on  her  head,  than  for  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  who  mould  teach,  by  hit  example,  the  contempt 
of  all  worldly  grandeur.    That  he  might  reconcile  the 
cardinals  to  this  oltentation,  he  granted  them  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  wearing  purple  habits,  with  red  (ilk  hats, 
and  (ilk  mitres  of  the  lame  fafhion  with  thofe  formerly 
wornonty  by  the  fovereign  pontiffs.    Of  his  enmity  to 
learning,  if  there  needed  any  other  proof  befides  his 
perfecution  of  the  mod  eminent  literary  characters,  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  would  be  afforded  by  his  exhortation 
to  the  Romans  to  content  themlelves  with  having  their 
children  taught  to  read  and  write.    He  created  eleven 
cardinals  during  tbe  time  of  his  pontificate,  and  among 
them  his  two  nephews,  although  he  had,  prcvioufly  to 
his  election,  taken  a  folemn  oath  not  toincrcafe  the  num- 
ber of  cardinals,  or  introduce  more  than  one  relation  to 
that  high  dignity.   Two  of  the  letters  of  th>s  pontiff  are 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  and  fe- 
veral  others  in  the  fourth  volume  of  d'Achery's  Speci- 
legium,  and  in  Cherubim's  Bullarium  Magnum.  This 
pope  met  with  a  zealous  apologift  in  one  of  the  not 
learned  men  of  the  lad  century,  (Cardinal  Luirini.)  who 
publifhed  a  work  entitled  "Pauli  II.  Vita  ex  Cod  ice 
Anglic*  Bibliothecx  defumnta,  pncmiflis  ipfius  Vindi- 
ciit  adverfus  Platinam,  aliolque  Obtrectatores,"  1740. 
liofcot't  Lift  of  Lortnxo  dt  Afediei,    Cttvt,  vol.  ii. 

PAUL  III.  (Pope),  originally  called  Alexander  Furnrfe, 
was  of  Roman  defcent,  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
:ind  born  about  the  year  1467,  at  Carino  in  Tufcany. 
He  purfucd  bis  (tudies  under  the  celebrated  profefl'ors 
whom  the  Medici  family  had  invited  to  Florence,  where 
he  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  diftinguHbed  by  bis  applica- 
tion to,  and  proficiency  in,  the  different  branches  of  li- 
terature. By  pope  Innocent  VIII.  he  was  appointed 
npoftolical  prothonotary,  and  by  Alexander  VI.  he  was 
advanced  to  the  biffcopric  of  Monte  Fiafcone,  and  in 
1493  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-fix  years  of  age.  He  was  warmly  patronized 
likewife  by  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  Vlf.  By  the 
latter  he  was  fucceffively  nominated  to  the  bifhoprics  of 
Paleftrina,  Sabina,  Porto,  and  Oftia.  Tbe  fame  pope 
appointed  him  to  the  legation  of  Viterbo,  and  received 
important  Cervices  from  him  during  the  time  of  his  im- 
prifonment.  So  highly  did  Clement  eftimate  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander,  that,  when  he  was  fenfible  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  he  recommended  him  to  the  cardi- 
nals at  the  mod  worthy  of  the  whole  college  to  be  bis 
luoceiTor.  The  death  of  Clement  happened  on  the  15th 
of  September,  15  J4  \  and  on  the  13th  of  October  follow- 
ing, the  thirty-four  cardinals  prefent  in  tbe  conclave  con- 
curred unanimously  in  voting  for  tbe  cardinal  Farneie. 
To  this  unanimity  two  circumftance*  contributed  t  one 
was  his  having  arrived  to  the  advanced  age  of  fixty-feven; 
and  the  other,  a  report  of  the  weaknefsand  decay  of  his 
conftitution,  which  he  it  faid  (o  have  countenanced  with 
confiderable  art. 

At  his  coronation  the  new  pope  aflumed  tbe  name  of  Paul 
III,  The  firft  objects  to  which  he  directed  his  attention, 
were  tbe  progrefs  of  tbe  Reformation,  and  tbe  means  of 
crufhing  a  revolution  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  authority 
and  intereft*  of  tbe  papal  lee.   He  was  no  left  enraged  than 
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his  predeceflor  at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  no 
left  averfe  to  any  fcheme  for  reforming  either  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  or  tbe  abules  in  tbe  court  of  Rome. 
But,  having  been  a  witnefs  of  tbe  univerfal  cenfure 
which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obftinacy  on  thefe 
points,  and  knowing  how  much  the  meeting  of  a  Gene- 
ral Council  was  deftred  by  all  Chriftendom,  he  hoped  to 
avoid  all  reproach  by  a  feeming  alacrity  in  complying 
with  the  univerfal  wifli.  So  early  at  the  third  day  after 
his  election,  therefore,  bis  intention  was  announced  by 
tbe  nomination  of  commiflioners  to  deliberate  about  the 
rime,  the  place,  and  the  maimer  of  proceeding;  while  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  from  the  difcuffion  of  tbofe  point* 
circumflances  might  arife,  which  would  either  prevent 
fuch  a  council  from  meeting  at  all,  or  place  the  fee  ret  ma- 
nagement of  it  in  his  hands.  In  the  article  Luther,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  795,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  (teps  which 
were  taken  to  convene  this  council,  and  of  its  indefinite 
prorogation  ;  as  we  likewifc  have  of  the  partial  and  ina- 
dequate reformation  of  abules  in  tbe  court  of  Rome, 
which  Paul  pretended  to  fet  on  foot. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  pope  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  tbe  Venetians  again  ft 
the  Turks;  and  is  faid  to  have  entertained  fuch  confi- 
dence of  ultimate  fuccefs,  that  he  even  made  a  partition 
of  the  Turkish  empire  with  hisallies.  This  object,  as  well 
as  tbe  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  herefy,  he  bad  much  at 
heart;  but  be  confidered  peace  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France,  who  were  then  at  war,  to  be  an  eflential 
preliminary  to  both.  Nor  was  he  withotit  hopes  that,  if  he 
(houid  prove  the  inltrument  of  promoting  it,  he  might  fe- 
cure  important  advantages  to  his  own  family.  Influenced 
by  thefe  confiderationj,  be  propofed  an  interview  between 
the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  offered  to  repair  thither 
in  perfon,  that  be  might  ait  as  a  mediator  in  compoCng 
all  their  differences.  Such  a  propofal  could  not  decently 
be  declined  by  either  of  the  contending  princes  ;  and  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  fign  a  truce  for  ten  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  fend  ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  difcuft 
their  pretentions  at  leifure.  During  the  private  confe- 
rences of  tbe  pope  with  the  emperor  at  this  interview,  a 
marriage-treaty,  which  had  been  fome  time  negociating, 
was  at  Tail  concluded  between  Octavio  Farnefc,  the  pope  * 
grandfon,and  Margaret,  the  emperor's  natural  daughter, 
and  the  widow  of  Alexander  de  Medici,  who  haa  been 
lately  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  family.  Soon  after 
Paul's  return  to  Italy,  he  difpatcbed  cardinal  de  Medici 
with  a  grand  retinue  to  Florence,  who  conducted  tbe 
princefs  to  Rome,  where  (lie  was  received  by  the  pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility;  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnifi- 

In  the  vear  1538,  tbe  pope,  finding  from  the  proceed- 
ing* of  lung  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  diffolving  the 
monasteries,  and  compelling  the  monks  to  refume  tbe 
lay-habit,  that  all  hopes  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
him  were  defperaie,  thundered  out  bis  bull  of  excommu- 
nication again  ft  that  prince.  By  this  bull  Henry  was 
pronounced  deprived  of  bis  kingdom;  his  fubjects  were 
not  only  abfolved  from  tbeir  oaths  of  allegiance,  but 
commanded  to  take  up  arms  againli  bim,  and  drive  him 
from  the  throne;  tbe  whole  kingdom  was  laid  under  an 
interdict;  all  treaties  of  commerce  or  friendfltip  with  bim 
or  bis  fubjects  were  declared  null ;  bis  kingdom  wat  grant- 
ed to  any  one  who  (hould  invade  it ;  and  all  were  allowed 
to  feize  the  effects  of  fuch  of  hi*  fubjects  as  adhered  to 
him,  and  en  (lave  their  perfons,  &c.  But  Henry's  power 
was  not  to  be  (haken  by  fuch  an  inftrument;  and  the  in- 
folence  of  the  pope  only  ftiinulated  the  king  to  imitate 
his  tyranny,  by  perfecuting  with  more  feverity  than  ever 
all  without  dim  net  ion  who  refufed  to  renounce  the  papal 
fupremacy,  and  acknowledge  his  own. 

The  year  1 540  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  eSablifh- 
tnent  of  the  order  of  tbe  Jesuits  ;  (fee  that  article,  and 
Loyola.)   During  the  lame  year  different  diets  were 
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held  in  Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of  terminating  the  re- 
ligious difputes,  and  the  dividoiu  arifing  from  them 
among  the  member*  of  the  empire;  the  remit  of  which, 
notwitbftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  papal  legates,  were 
various  conceffion*  to  the  Proteftants,  equivalent  to  • 
kind  of  truce,  which  fufpended  all  profecutions  carried 
on  againft  them  in  the  imperial  chamber,  and  left  them  in 
the  full  pofleflion  of  all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
ever  enjoyed.  To  thefe  conceffions  the  emperor  had  been 
induced  to  accede,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confent  to  li- 
beral fuppliea  towards  carrying  on  the  war  with  the 
Turks.  Thefe  proceedings,  however,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  pope,  who  complained  of  them  during  a  fliort  in- 
terview which  he  had  with  the  emperor  at  Lucca,  in 
1341,  when  he  fuggefted  various  things  relating  to  the 
proper  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  difputes  about 
religion,  and  to  the  extinguishing  of  thofe  mutual  ani- 
mofities  between  that  prince  and  the  king  of  France, 
which  threatened  to  break  out  again  into  open  hoftility. 

In  the  year  154a,  Paul,  finding  it  impofhble  to  avoid 
any  longer  calling  a  General  Council,  fent  John  Morone, 
hifhop  of  Modena,  to  announce  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Spires  his  determination  of  affembling  fuch  a 
council  without  delay,  and  to  propofe  that  Trent  mould 
be  the  place  of  its  meeting.  This  propofal,  after  fome 
difcuflion,  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  catholic 
princes  in  the  diet  (  but  the  Proteftants  unanimoufly  ex- 
prcfled  their  diflatisfaction,  protcfting  that  they  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which 
he  affumed  the  right  of  prefiding.  Without  taking  any 
notice  of  their  remonflrancet,  Paul  immediately  publi&ed 
the  bull  of  intimation,  nominated  three  cardinals  to  pre- 
fide  as  his  legates,  and  fixed  the  dav  for  opening  the 
council  on  the  firftofthe  following  November.  His  le- 
gates repaired  to  Trent  at  the  time  appointed,  where  they 
remained  feveral  months;  but  as  no  perfons  appeared 
there,  except  a  few  prelates  from  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate, 
the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
recalled  them  and  prorogued  the  council.  Being  about 
this  time  informed,  that  the  principles  of  Luther  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  he 
appointed  a  congregation  of  fix  cardinals,  with  full  power 
to  aft  as  inquifitors  of  the  faith  at  Rome. 

During  the  fummer  of  this  year,  the  pope,  hearing 
that  the  emperor  intended  palling  into  Flanders  by  the 
way  of  Italy,  with  great  difficulty  obtained  an  interview 
with  him  at  Bufetto,  a  fmall  town  between  Parma  and 
Placentia.  His  profeffed  object  in  taking  fo  long  and 
fatiguing  a  journey  was,  that  he  might  mediate  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  When,  however, 
lie  found  Charles  fo  inveterate  againft  Francis  that  be 
would  not  liften  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  Paul 
mowed  that  he  was  alfo  powerfully  influenced  by  a  re- 
gard to  his  own  intereft,  and  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
Bis  family.  The  former  motive  prompted  him  to  en- 
treat of  the  emperor  the  reftoration  of  Parma  and  Placen- 
tia to  the  holy  fee,  but  without  fuccefs.  With  a  view  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  knowing  the  empe- 
ror's great  want  of  money  to  carry  on  his  war  a^ainfl 
France,  he  offered  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou  (and  du- 
cats if  he  would  beftow  the  duchy  of  Milan  on  bis  grand- 
Ion  Octavio  Farnefe  i  which  propofal  the  emperor  re- 
jected. Difappointed  in  what  he  had  much  at  heart, 
Paul  returned  to  Rome,  mortified  and  foured  ;  and  his 
ill  humour  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Germany,  in  the  year  1 54.4.  This 
informed  him,  that  the  emperor  bad  courted  the  Proteft- 
ants, and  granted  them  extraordinary  indulgences  at  the 
diet  at  Spire*,  in  order  to  fecure,  as  he  by  that  means 
•  did,  their  concurrence  with  the  Other  members  of  the 
diet,  in  declaring  war  againft  France,  in  the  name  of  the 
empire,  and  grantingextraordinaryaid*  in  troops  and  mo- 
ney. He  alfo  learnt  from  it,  that  Charles  had  confented 


to  call  a  council,  and  to  admit  of  public  difputations  in  * 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  doctrines  tu 
controvcrfy  between  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics  1  and 
that  he  had  even  contracted  a  profane  alliance  with  an 
excommunicated  heretic  and  rebel  againft  St.  Peter, 
Henry  of  England.  To  fo  high  a  degree  was  Paul  offend- 
ed with  thefe  proceedings,  that  headdrcfled  to  the  empe- 
ror a  long  letter  on  the  occafion,  written  with  fuch  acri- 
mony of  language,  and  in  a  ftyle  of  fuch  high  authority, 
as  feemed  to  intimate  a  defign  of  drawing  on  a  quarrel 
with  that  prince.  To  this  letter  Charles  made  no  reply, 
knowing  that  he  had  been  governed  in  what  he  bad  done 
only  by  motive*  of  temporary  policy,  and  being  defirous 
of  concealing  the  fcheme*  which  he  had  formed  for  bum- 
bling the  nroteftant  party  in  Germany,  and  for  reftoring 
the  catholic  religion  wherever  it  had  been  abolifbed. 

In  the  year  1  $45,  the  pope  Aim  moned  the  Council  ofTrent 
to  aflemble  anew  in  the  month  of  November }  but  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  Paul  took  a  ftep  which  the 
Proteftants  hoped  would  have  produced*  rupture  between 
him  and  the  emperor.  Finding  that  he  could  not  bring 
Charles  to  approve  of  his  ambitious  fcheme*  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family,  he  ventured  to  give  his  fon 
Peter  Louis  the  inveftiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
though  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  the  em. 
peror.  This  indecent  grant  of  fuch  a  principality  to  a 
fon  of  whofe  illegitimate  birth  he  ought  to  have  been 
afhamed,  and  whofe  licentious  morals  all  good  men  de- 
teftcd,  gave  general  offence,  and  the  emperor  perempto- 
rily refufed  to  confirm  the  deed  of  inveftiture,  upon  the 
pretext  that  Parma  and  Placentia  were  part  of  the 
Milanefe  ftate:  but  at  length,  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  being  now  intent  upon  one  common  object  in 
Germany,  they  mutually  sacrificed  to  it  their  emotions 
of  jealoufy  or  refentment,  that  they  might  the  more  ef- 
fectually purfue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance. On  the  13th  of  December,  1545,  the  General 
Council  was  opened  at  Trent  with  the  accuftomtd  fo- 
leinnities,  though  no  more  than  twenty-five  bi/hop*  had 
yet  arrived,  who  were  either  Italian*  or  Spaniards  j  nor 
were  they  more  than  forty  in  number,  when,  in  oppofi- 
tion to  a  motion  that  their  attention  fhould  in  the  firft 
place  be  directed  to  the  reformation  of  abufet,  it  wa* 
agreed,  that  the  forming  a  Confeffion  of  Faith,  in  which 
fhould  be  contained  all  the  article*  that  the  church  re- 
quired it*  members  to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  firft  and 
principal  bufinefs  of  the  council ;  but  that,  at  the  fame 
time,  due  attention  fhould  be  given  to  what  was  necef- 
fary  towards  the  reformation  ot  manners  and  difcipltne. 

In  the  fourth  feffion,  having  begun  with  examining  the 
firft  and  chief  point  in  controvcrfy  between  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Reformer*,  concerning  the  rule  which 
fhould  be  held  as  fupreme  and  decifive  in  matter*  of  faith, 
the  council,  by  it*  infallible  authority,  determined, 
"  that  the  books  to  which  the  deiignatton  of  Apocryphal 
hat  been  given,  are  of  equal  authority  with  thofe  which 
have  been  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Chriftian* 
into  the  facred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  apoftolic  age,  and  preferved  in  the  church,  are 
entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  the  doctrines  and  precept  s 
which  the  inTpired  author*  have  committed  to  writing; 
that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  made  or  re- 
vifed  by  St.  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vul. 
gate  tranflation,  fhould  be  read  in  churches,  and  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  fchool*  a*  authentic  and  canonical." 
Againft  all  who  difclahned  the  truth  of  thefe  tenet*,  ana- 
themas were  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  decifion  of  thefe  points, 
which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran 
fyftetn,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  Proteftants  what  judg- 
ment they  might  expect,  when  the  council  fhould  have 
leifure  to  take  into  confederation  the  particular  and  fubor- 
dinate  articles  of  their  creed. 

By  the  increafing  apprebenfions  of  the  Proteftant*, 
Charles  faw,  that  be  would  be  foon  obliged  to  declare 
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openly  what  part  he  was  determined  to  aft.  At  the  Tame 
time  he  was  ftrongly  urged  to  commence  operations 
again  ft  them  by  the  pope,  who  promifed  to  fecond  him 
with  fuch  vigour  as  could  not  well  fail  of  fecuring  Suc- 
ceSs.  In  thefe  circumftancea  the  emperor  entered  pri- 
vately into  negotiations  with  his  holinefs  j  who,  when 
he  found  that  Charles  was  bent  in  earned  on  extirpating, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  hereftes  which  abounded  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  compelling  all  who  had  renounced  the  re- 
ligion of  their  forefathers  to  return  to  the  obedience  of 
the  holy  fee,  affented  with  eagernefs  to  every  article 
which  was  propofed  to  him.  Among  other  ftipulations 
on  his  part,  the  pope  engaged  to  depolit  a  large  Aim  in 
the  bank  of  Venice,  towards  defraying  the  expenfeof  the 
war:  to  maintain,  at  his  own  charge,  during  the  fpace 
of  fix  months,  twelve  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horfc ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the  ec- 
clefialtical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  and  to  authorize 
him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as  much  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  religious  houfes  in  that  country  as  would  raifea  con- 
fiderable  pecuniary  fupply.  This  war  of  religion  broke 
out  in  the  year  15461  and  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  the  number  which  Paul  had  ftipulated  tofurnifh, 
commanded  by  Octavio  Farnefe,  the  pope's  grandfon, 
afUfted  by  able  officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  feafonably  joined  the  imperi.il  army. 
The  transactions  of  this  war,  till  the  confederacy  of  the 
Proteltants  was  broken  up,  and  almolt  all  the  members 
of  it  had  been  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor,  be- 
long to  the  hiftoryof  Germany. 

No  fooncr  was  information  brought  to  Paul  of  the  ra- 
pid fuccefs  of  the  imperial  arms,  than  he  began  to  recol- 
lect the  prudent  ana  cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  fee, 
with  regard  to  the  danger  of  extending  the  imperial  au- 
thority beyond  bounds,  which  in  the  tranfport  of  his  zeal 
againft  berefy  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  He  now  became 
alarmed  for  the  impolicy  of  bis  conduct,  in  having  con- 
tributed towards  acquiring  for  Charles  fuch  an  imintnfe 
increafe  of  power,  as  would  enable  him,  after  opprcfling 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law  with  abfolute  au- 
thority to  all  the  Hates  of  Italy.  He  refolvcd,  therefore, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  correcting  his  error;  and,  without  giv- 
ing the  cmperorany  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ordered 
his  grandfon  to  return  inttantly  to  Italy  with  all  the 
troops  under  his  command,  while  he  recalled,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  licence  which  he  bad  granted  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  church-lands  in  Spain  to  Charles's  ufe.  01  Paul's 
treachery  in  thus  abandoning  him  the  emperor  loudly 
complained,  and  to  his  complaints  he  added  threats  and 
expostulations ;  but  nis  holinefs  remained  inflexible,  and 
his  troop*  marched  towards  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate.  In  a 
memorial  which  the  pope  published  on  this  occafion,  be- 
fides  aligning  various  realons  tojuftify  his  conduct,  he 
difcovered  manifeft  fymptoms  of  alienation  from  the  em- 
peror, together  with  a  deep,  rooted  dread  of  his  power. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  confider  him  as  an 
enemy,  the  weight  of  whofe  power  he  mult  loon  feel,  and 
againft  whom  he  could  not  be  too  early  in  taking  pre- 
cautions. He  forefaw  that,  if  the  emperor  acquired  abfo- 
lute power  in  Germany,  he  would  foon  become  mailer  of 
all  the  deciftons  of  the  council,  mould  it  continue  to  meet 
in  Trent.  For  this  reafon  he  determined  to  remove  it  to 
fomecity  more  immediately  under  his  own  jurisdiction  [ 
and  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  to  this  ineafure  the 
appearance  of  being  neceflary.  One  or  two  of  the  fa- 
thers, together  with  fome  of  their  domeftics,  happening 
to  die  fuddenly,  their  diforder  was  pronounced  to  be  in- 
fectious and  pcltilcntial }  upon  which  fome  of  the  pre- 
lates withdrew  from  Trent  panic-ftruck,  and  after  a  Short 
consultation  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  in 
the  year  1547.  This  dep  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the 
prelates  in  the  imperial  intereft,  mo  ft  of  whom  remained 
at  Trent,  by  which  means  a  febifm  commenced  in  that 
aiTembly,  the  fathers  at  Bologna  and  Trent  reflectively 
inveighing  with  acrimony  againft  each  other.  The  em- 
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peror  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  procure  the  return  of  the 
council  to  the  latter  place;  but  Paul  invariably  refufed 
the  applications  w  hich  were  made  to  him  on  that  head. 

By  this  time,  ftrong  fymptoms  of  difguft  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  were  very  discernible}  and  an 
event  foon  happened,  which  produced  an  irreparable 
breach  in  their  connexion.  Peter  Louis  Farnefe,  the 
pope's  fon,  by  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  and  by  enormi- 
ties of  every  kind,  equal  to  thofe  committed  by  the 
word  tyrants  who  have  difgraced  human  nature,  had  ren- 
dered him  Self  fo  odious  to  all  clades  of  his  fubjects,  that 
it  was  thought  that  any  violence  whatever  might  be  law- 
fully attempted  againft  him.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
five  noblemen  of  the  greated  distinction  in  Placcntia, 
with  the  privity  of  Gonzaga,  the  imperial  governor  of 
Milan,  combined  in  a  plan  for  ailaflinating  him.  They 
conducted  their  intrigues  with  fuch  fecrecy,  and  displayed 
fuch  courage  in  the  execution  of  their  defign,  that,  at 
mid-day,  one  party  of  them  furprifed  the  citadel  of  Pla- 
centia,  where  Farnefe  redded,  overpowered  the  guards, 
and  murdered  him ;  while  others  of  their  body  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  town.  The  exultation  at  the 
fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy  was  general  ;  and  all  applauded 
the  actors  in  it,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  Be- 
fore the  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Mila- 
nefe  took  pofleflion  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name, 
and  reftorcd  the  inhabitants  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
The  ignominious  death  of  a  fon  whom,  notwithftanding 
his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved  with  an  excefs  of  parental 
tendernefs,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  decpeft  affliction  ; 
and  the  lofs  of  a  city  of  fuch  confequence  as  Placcntia, 
greatly  embittered  his  Sorrow.  He  accufed  Gonzaga,  in 
Open  confiftory,  of  having  committed  a  murder,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  unjuft  usurpation  j  and  he  im- 
mediately demanded  Satisfaction  of  the  emperor  for  borli 
injuries,  by  the  puuifliment  of  Gonzaga,  and  by  the  res- 
titution of  Placcntia  to  his  grandfon  Octavio.  But 
Charles  eluded  all  his  demands,  and  determined  to  keep 
poflefiion  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories. 

While  Paul  felt  the  full  force  of  the  pa  (lions  which  his 
lofles  and  the  defireof  vengeance  excited  in  his  mind,  the 
Diet  of  Augfburg,  by  the  cinperor'i  command,  peti- 
tioned him,  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic  body,  that  he 
would  enjoin  the  prelates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna, 
to  return  again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  their  deliberations 
in  that  place.  But  the  pope,  from  the  Satisfaction  which 
be  felt  in  mortifying  the  emperor,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  avcrfion  to  what  was  requefted,  without  lirfitation 
refblved  that  this  petition  fhould  not  be  granted.  He 
had  the  addrefs,  however,  to  throw  the  rtfuSal  on  the  fa- 
thers at  Bologna,  to  whom  he  referred  the  petition,  who 
declared  that  the  council  could  not  return  to  Trent,  con- 
fidently with  its  dignity,  unlels  the  prelates  who  re- 
mained there  firft  repaired  to  Bologna,  and  by  joining 
their  brethren,  as  well  as  Submitting  to  the  decrees 
which  had  been  paftcd,  disavowed  their  Ichifni.ttical  (ptrit. 

Charles  juftly  conftdered  their  reply  as  a  Sull  difcovcry 
of  the  pope's  intentions,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  necef. 
fary  Jteps  to  prevent  Paul  from  having  it  in  his  power  to 
turn  againft  him  the  authority  o»  Such  an  aiTembly. 
With  thi3  view,  he  Sent  two  Spaniffi  lawyers  to  Bol  j_;na. 
in  January  15+8,  who  protefted  before  the  papal  3eg3:ci, 
that  the  tranllation  of  the  council  to  that  place  was 
founded  on  falfe  pretexts,  and  that  it  was  consequently 
an  unlawful  and  Schifmatical  conventicle  ;  that  all  its 
decisions  ought  of  courfe  to  be  held  null  and  invalid  ; 
and  that,  Since  the  pope  and  his  eccleliaftict  had  aban- 
doned the  care  of  the  church,  the  emperor  would  em- 
ploy the  power  which  God  had  committed  to  him,  to 
prevent  thofe  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  imperial  ambaffador  at  Ron  e 
protefted  tothe  Same  purport, and  in  equally  harfh  terms, 
at  an  audience  which  he  demanded  oS  the  pope,  and 
in  the  prcSence  of  all  the  cardinals,  as  well  m  foreign 
minifters. 

SM  It 
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It  was  not  long  before  Charles,  refolved  to  terminate 
alt  differences  with  refpeet  to  religious  opinions  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  laid  before 
the  diet  his  famous  fyllem  of  doctrine  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Interim,  from  it*  being  defigned  to  continue 
no  lunger  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could 
be  convoked.  This  fyftcm,  which  contained  all  the  ef- 
fential  doctrines  of  popery,  though  artfully  foftened  or 
difguifed,  was  equally  disproved  of  both  by  Papiftt 
aq<7  Proteftants }  but  no  member  of  the  diet  had  the 
courage  openly  to  oppofe  it,  and  the  emperor  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  all  his  power  in  enforcing  the  observ- 
ance of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.  As  foon  as  the  pro- 
ceeding: of  the  diet  and  the  contents  of  the  Inttrim  came 
to  be  known  at  Rome,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers 
and  ecclefiaftics  rofe  to  the  greatcft  height}  and  they  all 
warmly  contended,  that  as  the  emperor  bad  been  fo  daring 
as  to  ufurp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  had  attempted  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  eccle. 
Judical  authority,  it  was  neceflary  to  proceed  immediately 
to  extremities  againft  him,  before  he  grew  too  formidable 
to  be  oppofed.  But  Paul,  though  he  was  highly  offended 
with  the  emperor,  foraffuming  an  authority  to  regulate 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  condemned 
the  Interim  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  viewed  the  matter 
with  more  temper  and  judgment.  The  experience  which 
he  had  dearly  purclufed  by  his  quarrel  with  Henry  VIII. 
taught  bim  a  teflon  of  caution  and  prudence;  and  his 
difcernment  alfo  led  him  to  foretel,  that  a  fyftem  which 
all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not  be  of  long 
duration,  but  mult  fink  and  be  forgotten  when  the  power- 
ful band  which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn;  and  that, 
for  this  reafon,  there  was  no  need  of  his  interpofing  in 
order  to  haften  its  fall.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fecefiton 
of  thofe  prelates  who  had  voted  againft  the  tranflation  of 
the  council  to  Bologna,  was  foon  followed  by  the  de- 
parture of  others,  who  grew  weary  of  continuing,  in  a 
place  where  they  were  not  fullered  to  proceed  to  buunefs, 
till  at  length  fo  few  remained,  that  the  appellation  of  Ge- 
neral Council  could  not,  with  decency,  be  beftowed  any 
longer  upon  them.  Paul,  therefore,  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  diflblve  an  affembly  which  had  become  the  object 
of  contempt  to  all  Chriftendom  ;  and  he  directed  his  le- 
gates to  difmift  it  by  an  indefinite  prorogation. 

As  Paul  advanced  in  years,  he  became  more  ftrongty 
attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authority. 
Urged  on  by  thefe  paflions,  be  could  not  forget  the  lots 
of  Placentia  ;  and  in  the  year  1549,  he  made  a  fecond  in- 
effectual effort  to  gratify  his  enmity  to  the  emperor,  by 
an  attempt  to  draw  the  French  king  into  an  alliance 
againft  that  prince.  Finding  himfelf  unfuccefsful  in  this 
defign,  he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  moft  likely 
means  of  preventing  the  future  encroachments  of  the 
emperor.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  recal  his 
grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after  declaring  them 
to  be  reanncxed  to  the  holy  fee,  to  indemnify  his  grand- 
Ion  Oitavio  by  fome  other  eftablifhment  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate.  This  device,  he  flattered  himfelf,  would  ren- 
der his  pofleflion  of  Parma  more  (ecure,  as  the  emperor 
might  be  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter; 
and  he  thought  it  would  afford  him  a  better  chance  of 
recovering  Placentia,  when,  in  urging  his  folicitations  to 
that  effect,  he  was  confidered  not  as  pleading  the  caufe  of 
his  own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  intereft  of  the 
church.  While  he  was  priding  himfelf  in  this  device, 
Octavio,  a  high-fpirited  young  man,  having  refolved  not 
to  accept  of  any  other  territory,  took  meafures  in  order 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fo  fatal  to  his  ambition. 
In  purfuance  of  thefe,  he  fet  out  Secretly  from  Rome, 
and, after  having  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  tofurprife 
Parma,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  grandfather,  intimating  bis 
refolution  of  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  em- 
peror. This  defection  of  one  of  Paul's  own  family  to  an 
enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  him  almoft  to  madnefs; 
and  there  was  no  degree  of  feverity  to  which  lie  might 


not  have  proceeded  againft  a  grandfon  whom  he  reproached 
as  an  unnatural  apoRate.  fie  was  prevented,  however, 
from  carrying  his  harth  refolution*  into  execution  by  hit 
death,  which  took  place  in  1549,  when  be  was  in  the 
eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  had  held  the  Roman 
fee  upwards  of  fifteen  years.  Almoft  all  the  hiftorians  of 
the  fifteenth  century  affirm,  that  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  fever  brought  on  by  the  violent  paflions  which  the 
behaviour  of  his  grandfon  excited  1  but  in  Dr.  Robertfon, 
as  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article,  the  reader  may 
meet  with  a  more  authentic  account  of  this  event,  which 
attributes  it  to  a  dettuxion  on  the  lungs,  attended  with 
fuch  dangerous  fymptoms,  that  his  life  was  immediately 
defpairea  of. 

The  character  of  this  pope  gave  rife  to  much  debate, 
even  in  the  laft  century,  between  cardinal  Quirini,  and 
Scheihorn,  Thieling,  and  other  writers.  The  cardinal 
has  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  his  probity  and  me- 
rit, his  prudence  and  moderation ;  while  the  two  learned 
men  above  mentioned,  reprefent  him  as  a  perfidious  po- 
litician, whofe  predominant  qualities  were  diflimulatton 
and  fraud;  who  was  wholly  intent  upon  raifing  his  fa- 
mily, and  ever  ready  to  facrince  the  good  of  tbe  church  or 
Rate,  to  the  grandeur  and  interefts  of  his  numerous  ille- 
gitimate offspring.  Machine,  in  a  note  to  his  tranflation 
of  Mofheim,  mentions  fome  (hocking  inflances  of  licen- 
tious and  criminal  exploits,  with  which  Paul  was  re- 
proached in  a  book  publifhed  before  his  death,  under  the 
name  of  Ochino.  Befides  his  natural  fon  Peter-Louis,  be 
had  a  natural  daughter  named  Conftantia,  who  wa» 
married  into  the  Sforza  family ;  and  their  children,  Alex- 
ander Farnefe,  »nd  Guido  Afcanio  Sforza,  he  created 
cardinals  foon  after  his  election,  when  they  were  fcarcely 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  At  different  promo- 
tions, be  created  no  fewer  than  feventy-one  cardinals,  a 
far  greater  number  than  had  ever  yet  been  preferred  to 
that  dignity  by  any  pope.  Onuphnus  fays,  that  he  wa« 
well  verfed  in  moft  branches  of  literature,  and  a  generous 
encourager  of  learned  men.  He  wrote  a  Comment  upon 
Cicero's  Epiftles  to  Atticus,  before  his  promotion  to  the 
ntificate,  and,  after  it,  fome  "  Letters,"  in  a  polite 
tin  ftyle,  to  his  particular  friend  cardinal  Sadolet,  and 
to  Erafmus.  Robertfon  $  U(/t.  of  Ckurlet  V.  vol.  iii. 
Mo/h.  Hijl.  Etxl.  fee.  xvi. 

PAUL  IV.  (Pope),  whofe  former  name  was  John  Peter 
Cnrnffa,  was  the  fon  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an, 
illuftriou*  family  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  born  in 
the  year  1476.  Being  dettined  for  the  church,  he  from 
his  early  years  appliedtoftudy  with  thegreateft  afliduity  : 
he  not  only  acquired  profound  flcill  in  fcholafiic  theology, 
but  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
and  of  polite  literature,  the  ftudy  of  which  had  lately 
been  revived  in  Italy.  His  mind,  however,  naturally 
gloomy  and  fevere,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  four 
Spirit  of  the  former,  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  ele- 
gance or  liberality  of  Sentiment  from  the  latter ;  fo  that 
he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  paflions  of  a  monk 
than  the  talents  requiGte  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  When  he  was  only  eighteen  year*  of  age, 
pope  Alexander  VI.  made  him  his  chamberlain  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1504,  Julius  II.  created  him  arebbifhop  of 
Theate,  in  the  Neapolitan  dominion*.  By  the  fame 
pontiff  he  was  fent  in  the  capacity  of  hi*  nuncio  to  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Arragon,  when  that  prince  took  pof- 
fe/Eon  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  in  the  year  1513, 
pope  Leo  X,  fent  him  in  the  fame  character  to  Henry 
VIII.  king  of  England, at  whofe  court  becontinued  three 
years.  Upon  bis  return  from  this  miffion  he  was  ap- 
pointed nuncio  to  Spain,  where  he  was  madeprivy.coun- 
fellor  to  king  Ferdinand, and  afterward*  confirmed  in  the 
fame  poft  by  his  grandfon  Charles  V.  But,  becoming 
difgulud  with  public  life,  he  languifhed  to  be  in  a  fitu- 
ation  more  fuited  to  hit  tafte  and  temper.  Having, 
therefore,  obtained  his  recall,  he  reltnquifhed  the 
paths  of  ambition,  refufed  the  archbifhopric  of  Brin- 
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dili,  which  was  offered  him  by  Charles  V.  and  even  re- 
(igned  all  hit  ecclefiaftical  preferment*,  in  the  year  1514. 
He  then  retired  to  Mount  Pincio,  where  he  inftituted  a 
new  order  of  regular  priefts,  whom  he  denominated 
Theatines,  from  the  archbifhopric  which  he  had  held ; 
and,  becoming  a  member  of  their  fraternity,  he  conformed 
to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he  had  fubjected  them, 
preferring  tne  folitode  of  a  monadic  life,  with  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  the  high  eft 
dignitie*  and  greateft  grandeur  which  the  court  of  Rome 
could  offer  him.  In  this  retreat  he  continued  many 
years,  until  pope  Paul  III.  induced  by  the  fame  of  bit 
lanctity,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  confult  with  him 
concerning  the  moft  proper  and  effectual  meafuret  for 
fupprefling  herefy,  and  re-eftablifbing  the  ancient  autho- 
rity of  the  church.  Having  thus  enticed  him  from  his 
retirement,  the  pope,  partly  by  his  entreaties,  and  partly 
by  his  authority,  perfuaded  bim  to  rc-aflume  the  benefices 
which  be  had  refigned,  and  to  accept  of  a  cardinal's  hat, 
in  the  year  1536. 

After  having  been  thus  promoted  to  the  purple,  Ca- 
raffa  retained  his  raonaftic  aufterily,  both  under  the  art- 
ful and  interefted  pontificate  of  Paul,  and  the  diflblute 
government  of  Julius  III.   He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  all 
innovation  in  opinion,  and  had  ever  ftiown  the  moft  fu- 
rious zeal  againft  Lutheranifm.    He  appeared  on  every 
occafion  a  violent  advocate  for  the  jurifdiction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  was  the  chief  inftrument  in 
eftabliftiing  the  formidable  and  odious  tribunal  of  the 
Inquifttion  in  the  papal  territories.   Upon  the  death  of 
pope  Marcellus  II.  in  155s,  the  conclave  foon  united  in 
the  choice  of  cardinal  Caraffa  for  bis  fucceffor,  who  was 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  feventy-nine  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  had  no  little  weight  in  promoting  his  election, 
as  it  flattered  the  other  competitors  with  the  profpect  of 
feeing,  ere  long,  another  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair.  At 
liis  coronation,  out  of  grateful  refpect  to  the  memory  of 
Paul  III.  he  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.    When  the 
Roman  courtiers  were  informed  of  his  election,  from  the 
aufterity  of  his  character  they  anticipated  .1  fevere  and 
violent  pontificate;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  ap- 
prehenGve  of  feeing  the  rigour  of  monadic  manners  fub- 
ititutcd  in  the  room  of  tbe  gaiety  or  magnificence  to 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  accudomed  in  the  papal 
court.    However,  Paul  commenced  bis  government  by 
ordering  his  coronation  to  be  conducted  with  greater 
pomp  and  ceremony  than  ufual  j  and,  when  the  matter 
of  his  houfehold  enquired  in  what  manner  he  cbofe  to 
live,  he  haughtily  replied,  "  as  becomes  .1  great  prince." 
He  alfo  u fed  great  ftate  and  pomp  in  his  firft  confiftory, 
when  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambafladors  of  Mary  queen 
of  England,  who  came  to  tender  ber  obedience  to  the 
papal  feet  on  which  occafion  he  gave  the  tide  of  a  king- 
dom to  Ireland.    Afterwards,  at  a  private  conference,  he 
infilled  that  all  the  ecclefialiical  pofleflions  which  had 
been  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  mould  be  reftored  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  Peter-pence  mould  be  immediately 
collected  for  the  ufeof  the  Roman  fee.   Having  thus  at- 
tained to  the  higheft  dignity  to  which  he  could  afpire, 
the  principal  object  which  be  appears  to  have  had  at 
heart  was  the  aggrandizing  of  his  nephews,  to  whom  he 
gave  hiuifelf  up  with  unbounded  confidence  and*  attach- 
ment.  On  count  Montorio,  the  eldeft,  he  bellowed  the 
dukedom  of  Palliano,  of  which  he  bad  violently  difpof- 
feifed  Mark- Antony  Colonna ;  on  the  fecond  he  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Rome,  with  the  county  of 
Bagno,  and  the  title  of  marquis  of  Montcbcllo;  and  tbe 
youngeil,  who  bad  hitherto  fervedas  a  foldier  of  fortune 
in  the  armies  of  Spain  or  France,  he  created  a  cardinal, 
and  nominated  him  to  the  important  legation  of  Bologna. 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  ambition  of 
Pauls  nephews  was  too  afpiring  to  be  fa  tuned  with  the 
dignities  to  which  they  had  been  appointed.  Their 
aims  were  directed  to  fome  fovereign  and  independent 
clabli  foments,  fucb  as  had  been  procured  by  Leo  and 


Clement  for  the  Medici,  and  by  Paul  III.  for  the  family 
of  Farnefe.  This  defign  they  faw  no  profpect  whatever 
of  accompliOiing,  but  by  difpofleffing  the  emperor  of 
fome  of  his  Italian  dominions;  and  to  attempt  fucb  an 
undertaking,  both  Paul  and  his  nephews  were  incited  by 
motives  of  refentment  as  well  as  of  intereft.  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  while  he  ferved  in  the  emperor's  army  in  Ger- 
many, bad  been  put  under  arreft  for  challenging  a  Spanifo 
officer;  and  afterwards  he  was  prevented  by  the  empe- 
ror's orders  from  taking  pofleflion  of  a  priory  in  Naples, 
which  the  pope  had  conferred  on  bim.  Difguded  by  this 
treatment,  and  moreover  difpofed  to  receive  impreflioni 
unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  owing  to  tbe  oppofition 
which  his  election  to  the  papacy  had  met  with  from  the 
cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction,  he  refolded,  in  confor- ,, 
mity  with  the  advice  of  bis  nepbews,  to  endeavour  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  king 
Henry  II.  againft  the  emperor  Charles  V.  According  to 
the  articles  of  this  alliance,  they  were  to  attack  the  duchy 
of  Tufcany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united 
forces  ;  and,  in  cafe  tbeir  arms  Ihould  prove  fuccefsful, 
its  ancient  republican  form  of  government  was  to  be  re- 
eftabliftied  in  the  former,  and  the  inveftiture  of  the  latter 
granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  fons ;  referring  a 
certain  territory  for  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  independ- 
ent eftablilhments  for  each  of  Paul's  nephews. 

Tbe  propofal  of  fuch  a  treaty  proved  very  acceptable  to 
Henry  bimfelf,  who  was  allured  by  the  profpect  which  it 
opened  to  him  of  acquiring  thofe  Italian  dominions  for 
which  his  prcdecellbrs  had  fo  often  contended  ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  ihould  be 
fent  to  Rome,  with  full  powers  to  bring  it  to  a  conclufion. 
In  the  mean  time  the  pope,  having  had  leifure  to  reflect 
on  the  danger  and  uncertain  iffiie  of  a  war  with  fo  power- 
ful a  prince  as  the  emperor,  and  probably  yielding  to 
the  adorers  with  which  the  imperial  ambaffador  had  la- 
boured to  footlie  him,  began  to  lo(e  much  of  his  ardour 
for  continuing  tbe  negotiation  with  France  1  when  intel- 
ligence whicb  he  received  from  Germany  rekindled  all 
his  former  rage  againft  the  emperor,  and  made  him  de- 
firoui  of  putting  the  laft  hand  to  tbe  treaty.    It  brought 
him  advice  of  the  Reetft  of  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  and  of 
the  toleration  wbicb  was  thereby  granted  to  tbe  Proteft- 
ants  in  Germany.   This  information  excited  in  him  moft 
violent  tranfports  of  paftion.   Full  of  high  ideas  with  re- 
flect to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the 
oerceft  zeal  againft  bercjy,  he  confidered  the  aflcmbly's 
decifion  concerning  religious  matters,  to  be  a  prefump- 
tuous  and  unpardonable  encroachment  on  that  jurifdic- 
tion  which  belonged  to  him  alone,  and  regarded  the  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  given  to  tbe  Proteftants  as  an 
impious  act  of  that  power  which  the  diet  bad  ufiirped. 
He  infilled  that  the  Recefs  Ihould  be  immediately  de- 
clared illegal  and  void  ;  threatening  tbe  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Romans,  fliould  they  either  refute  or  delay 
to  gratify  him  in  this  refpect,  with  the  fevereft  effects  of 
his  vengeance.    Such  a  tone  of  authority  and  command 
might  have  been  afTumed  by  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  tbe  age  of  Charles  V.  it  was  impotent  and 
contemptible  extravagance.   In  this  difpofitiou  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  found  the  pope,  and  foon  obtained  his 
(jgnature  to  a  treaty,  whicb  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of 
a  prince  againft  whom  be  was  fo  highly  exafperated;  and 
afterwards  both  parties  began  privately  to  prepare  for 
putting  it  in  execution. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  king 
of  France  been  (igned  two  months,  before  Henry  forgot 
the  obligations  under  which  it  laid  him,  and  agreed  to  a 
truce  with  the  emperor,  who  was  upon  tbe  point  of  rc- 
figning  all  his  hereditary  dominions  (Spain,  ice.)  to  his 
fon  Philip,  and  of  retiring  from  the  world.  When  the 
news  reached  Rome  that  this  truce  was  actually  con- 
cluded, and  fworn  to  by  Henry  as  well  as  Charles  and 
Philip,  in  February  1556,  it  excited  in  the  pope  and  his 
nephews  the  utraoft  aftoniihraent  and  terror.  They  were 

confeious , 
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conScious  that,  by  their  engagements  with  the  French 
king,  which  were  no  longer  lecret,  they  had  highly  irri- 
tated the  emperor  and  his  Ton;  and,  finding  that  the  duke 
of  Alva  had  begun  to  affemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  eccleSiaftical  State,  they  dreaded  that  they  fhould  feel 
the  full  weight  of  that  venganee  which  they  merited. 
Under  thefe  circumstances,  Paul  determined  to  hare  re- 
rourfe  to  the  arts  of  ncgociation  and  intrigue.    He  af- 
Jefled,  as  being  the  father  of  the  Chriiiian  church,  to  ap- 
prove highly  of  the  truce,  considering  it  to  be  a  happy 
expedient  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  cfFufion  of  Chriftian 
Mood  ;  and  he  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  Setting  on- foot  a  negotiation 
for  a  definitive  peace,  offering  himSelf  to  be  mediator  be- 
tween them.    Under  this  pretext  he  nominated  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  BrufTels,  and  his  ne- 
phew cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.    But  the  real  dc- 
ligr.  of  Caraffa's  embafTy,  was  to  folicit  the  French  king  to 
renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engage- 
ments with  the  holy  fee;  and  he  was  commanded  to  Spare 
neither  entreaties,  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to 
gain  that  point.    In  purfuance  of  his  instructions,  Caraffa 
fet  out  inftantly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the  utmoSt 
expedition}  while  Rebiba  was  purpofely  detained  at 
Rome  for  feveral  weeks,  and,  when  it  became  necefTary 
for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  he  was  ordered  to  protract  it 
,is  much  as  poflible,  that  the  ifTueof  Caraffa's  negociation 
might  be  known  before  he  could  arrive  at  BrufTels.  In 
the  mean  time  Caraffa  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  pre- 
fented  a  confecrated  fword  to  the  king,  and  by  his  re- 
monstrances and  promifes,  which  were  fupported  not 
only  by  the  perfuafions  of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  of  Lor  rain,  but  by  the  addrefs  of  the 
queen,  and  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
w  hom  be  had  gained  over  to  his  party,  he  completely 
Succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  million.    All  the  pmdent 
remonstrances  of  Montmorency  and  the  other  wife  ad- 
vifers  of  the  king  were  difregarded  ;  the  nuncio  abfolved 
Henry  from  his  oath  ;  and  he  figned  a  new  treaty  with  the 
pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries.    Upon  this  a  meffengcr  was  dil- 
p.uctied  to  meet  cardinal  Rebiba,  with  information  of 
w  hst  had  palled,  and  instructions  for  him  to  return  to 
RoTne. 

As  Toon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there 
was  a  hit  profpect  of  his  fuccccding  in  this  negociation, 
he  threw  off  the  mr>fk  ;  put  under  :irrell  the  Spanifh  en- 
voy st  bis  court;  treated  with  much  feverity  and  injuf. 
tice  all  thofc  whom  he  fufpectcd  of  being  attached  to  the 
Spanifh  intereft;  and  ordered  a  legal  information  to  be 
prefer.tcd  in  a  confitlory  of  cardinals  againft  Philip,  on 
pretence  that,  as  hit  liege-lord,  he  had  a  right  to  deprive 
him  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  account  of  his  having 
tailed  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the 
pope  from  the  poficlforof  it,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of 
tre;iloj)  againft  the  holy  fee.    But,  while  Paul  was  weakly 
difplaving  fuch  proofs  of  his  prii!e  and  refentment,  the 
duke  of  Alva  took  the  field,  and  entered  the  eccleSiaftical 
territories.    As  none  of  the  French  forces  which  bv  the 
treaty  with  Henry  were  to  be  fent  to  the  pope's  ailiftance 
were  yet  arrived,  Alva  foon  became  mailer  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Romana,  taking  poflcflicn  ot  the  cities  in  the  name 
of  the  (acred  college  and  the  future  pope;  and  he  con- 
tinued toadvar.ee,  till  his  troops,  by  making  excurlions 
even  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  confier- 
nation.    In  this  fituation  Caraffa  found  his  uncle's  af- 
fairs upon  his  return  from  France;  and,  knowing  the 
importance  of  obtaining  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pected fuccours,  he  prevailed  on  Paul,  who,  from  pride 
.-snd  o'.jftinacy,  was  extremely  reluctant,  toapply  to  Alva 
icr  a  ctlTation  of  arms.   That  commander  was  the  more 
difpofed  to  clofe  with  the  overture,  as  he  found  it  necef- 
iary  to  recruit  his  forces,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  meet  the  approaching  French  army.    A  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  forty, 


days,  during  which  various  fchemes  of  peace  were  pro- 
posed, without  any  Sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  pope. 
This  be  Showed  Sufficiently  on  the  arrival  of  one  body  of 
French  troop9,  and  the  receipt  of  a  confiderable  Aim  re- 
mitted by  the  king  of  France ;  when  be  became  more 
arrogant  than  ever,  and  banifhed  all  thoughts  from  his 
mind  but  thofe  of  war  and  revenge.  Hostilities  were 
again  renewed ;  but  with  fo  much  fuccefs  againft  the 
caufe  of  the  church,  that  Paul,  proud  and  obftinate  at 
he  was,  found  it  necefTary  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the 
exigency  of  his  fituation.  He  accordingly  employed  the 
mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cofrtio  de  Medici,  in 
order  to  obtain  peace;  and  fo  reafonable  was  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  in  his  expectations,  that,  though  he  had  the  pope 
at  his  feet,  yet  be  allowed  him  to  finifh  the  war  without 
any  detriment  to  the  papal  fee.  The  conqueror,  owing 
to  his  Superstitious  attachment  to  the  church,  appeared 
in  the  abject  character  of  a  humble  fuppliant,  and  ac- 
knowledged his  error  ;  while  he  who  had  been  the  moSt 
arrogant  hypocrite,  though  completely  vanquished,  re- 
tained his  ufual  haugbtinel's,  and  was  treated  with  every  . 
mark  of  Superiority. 

Paul  now  had  (eiSure,  and  he  applied  that  leifure  t» 
render  his  favourite  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  a  more 
efficient  instrument  for  the  eradication  of  herefy.  With 
this  view,  he  directed  the  inquisitors  to  draw  up  a  cata- 
logue of  fuch  books  as  were  thought  proper  to  be  con- 
demned, as  impious  and  heretical.   This  Mtx  Erpitr. 
gatorins  was  published  two  years  afterwards ;  and  all  were 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  perpetual 
infamy,  and  other  arbitrary-  punishments,  from  pofTeSTing 
any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  that  catalogue.  The 
pope  likewise  ordered  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  to 
take  cognizance  of  feveral  crimes  which  before  had  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  courts;  and  he  de- 
servedly incurred  universal  odium,  by  being  fo  active  and 
diligent  in  his  inquiry  after  criminals,  that  he  quickly 
filled  all  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition.    In  the  year  1558, 
the  college  of  the  electors  of  the  empire  having  been  af- 
Sembled  at  Frankfort,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  before 
them  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  Charles  V.  containing  his  resignation  of  the  imperial 
crown,  and  the  transfer  of  it  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the 
Romans,  which  the  college  accepted  and  approved,  and 
put  Ferdinand  in  pofTefTion  of  all  the  enfigns  of  imperial 
dignity.    When  the  new  emperor  fent  his  chancellor  to 
acquaint  the  pope  with  this  transition,  Paul  declared  all 
the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  illegal  and  invalid,  as  trans- 
acted without  his  authority,  and  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  as  emperor  fo  long  as  he  lived.    The  fame 
pretensions  were  maintained  by  him  in  the  instance  of 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  announced  to  him  hy 
her  ambaffador  that  She  had  acceded  to  the  throne :  he 
haughtily  declared  that  the  kingdom  was  a  fief  of  the  holy 
fee,  and  that  fhe  had  no  right  to  aSfume  the  crown  with- 
out his  leave.    She  nobly  defpifed  his  claims,  threw  off 
the  papal  yoke,  and,  after  the  example  of  her  father  and 
brother,  afiumed,  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
the  Supremacy  in  all  matters,  ccclefiaftical  as  well  as  tem- 
poral, within  her  dominions.    The  mortification  which 
this  event  occasioned  to  Paul  was  increafed  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  he  received  from  his  nuncio  in  Germany, 
that  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  in  1558,  Ferdinand  had 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  P.iflau,  which  established  the 
peace  of  religion,  and  alio  the  decrees  of  the  Subsequent 
diets.    He  was  equally  difpleaftd  with  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Spain,  Since,  by  one  of  the 
articles,  the  respective  Sovereigns  bound  themSeives  to 
labour  in  concert  for  procuring  the  convocation  of  a  ge- 
neral council,  in  order  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  to  devile  expedients  for  establishing  unity 
and  concord  in  the  religious  world.   Shortly  after  this, 
the  pope  was  very  dclirous  of  convincing  the  world,  that 
he  had  Sincerely  at  heart  a  correction  of  abuSes  in  the 
church  ;  and,  with  this  view,  be  ordered  all  biShops  to 
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proceed  to  their  own  diocefes,  and  all  who  had  embraced 
a  monadic  life  to  return  to  their  monafteries,  admitting 
of  no  excufe  whatever  with  regard  to  the  laft ;  and  he  ex- 
ec cited  his  mandate  with  fuch  feverity,  that  many  of  the 
vagrant  monks  were  imprifoned,  and  fome  of  them  Tent 
to  the  galley*.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life  he  exhibited 
his  impartiality  in  the  punilhment  of  crimes,  by  direct- 
ing his  feverity  agatiift  his  nephews,  who  had,  in  many 
inirancea,  abufed  the  trulls  repofrd  in  them.  He  alto 
fupprefled  fome  new  and  very  unpopular  taxes,  which  he 
pretended  had  been  impofed  without  his  knowledge.  It 
was  now  almoft  too  late  to  act  upon  a  new  courfe  of 
practice;  he  was  unable  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  as  he  died  in  Augult  1 559,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  a  pontificate  of  little  more  than  four 
years.  Such  had  been  his  arrogance,  tyranny,  and  op- 
prefftons,  and  he  had  rendered  himfelf  fo  univerfally  the 
object  of  hatred,  that,  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed, 
the  Romans  rofe  tumultuoufly,  curfed  hit  name  and  fa- 
mily, and  then,  flying  to  the  capitol,  ftruck  off  the  bead 
01  a  ftatue  erected  to  bim  but  three  months  before,  which' 
they  dragged  through  the  public  ftreets  of  the  city,  and 
at  latt  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  The  populace  then 
crowded  to  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition,  forced  open  the 
doors,  releafed  feveral  hundred  prifoners,  then  fet  fire  to 
the  building,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  allies,  with  all 
the  papers  and  records  of  that  court.  An  edict  was  then 
publilhed  for  abolilhing  the  arms  of  the  Caraffa  family, 
and  in  a  fingle  day  there  was  not  in  all  the  city  a  memo- 
rial  of  them  left.  Paul  was  the  author  of  a  treatife  De 
Syinbolos  another,  De  Emendanda  Ecclefia  ad  Paulum 
111.  bcfides  the  rules  by  which  his  monaftery  was  go- 
verned, entitled  Regulae  Theatinorum.  Bowtr.  Robert, 
fm't  l/i/f.  of  Charit$  V.  vol.  iv.  Watfon't  Hijl.  of  Phil.  It. 

PAl/L  V.  (Pope),  formerly  called  Camillo  BorgktJ'e, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  of  fome  diftinction  at  Sienna, 
and  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1551.  He  principally  at- 
tached himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  in  which  fa- 
culty he  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  acquired  high  re- 
putation for  his  knowledge  of  it-  In  the  year  1588,  he  was 
conftituted  vice-legate  of  Bologna  5  and  pope  Gregory 
XIV.  appointed  him  tofill  the  important  office  of  auditor 
<.t  the  chamber.  By  pope  Clement  VI II.  be  was  pro- 
moted to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  lent  nuncio  into 
Spain  ;  and,  after  his  return  from  that  million,  the  fame 
pontiff  nominated  him  his  vicar,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
principal  dignities  in  the  Roman  church.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leo  XI.  in  1605,  various  candidates  for  the  va- 
t. int  throne  were  unfuccefsfully  propofed  by  their  re- 
flective friends  in  the  conclave,  and  among  others,  car- 
dinals Beltarmine  and  Baronius.  At  length  the  nomi- 
nation of  cardinal  Borghefe  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  all  parlies,  his  vigorous  age  of  fifty-three  being  the 
only  objection  again  ft  him.  At  his  coronation  he  took 
the  name  of  Paul  V.  and  nlmoft  immediately  afterwards 
difcovcred  his  fpirit  of  nepotifm,  by  bellowing  the  car- 
dinal's hat  on  Scipio  Caffarelli,  his  filler's  fon  \  and  by 
appointing  his  two  brothers,  Francis  and  John  Baptift.to 
the  important  offices  of  governor  of  the  Vatican,  and  go- 
vernor of  St.  Angelo.  No  one  of  his  predeceilors  ex- 
ceeded this  pontiff  in  zeal  for  advancing  the  ecclcfiallical 
authority  and  juriidiction  of  the  papal  fee,  or  (bowed 
himfelf  more  violent  in  endeavouring  to  execute  his  ven- 
geance on  fuch  as  encroached  upon  his  pretended 
prerogatives.  His  zeal  in  defence  of  the  pretended  rights 
and  powers  of  his  fee  was  particularly  difplayed  in  the 
ralh  and  unfuccefsful  conteft  into  which  he  entered  with 
the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  year  160*.  The  Venetians 
had  publilhed  feveral  laws  for  reftraining  the  licentiouf- 
nel's  of  the  clergy,  and  for  other  purpofes  neceffary  for 
the  well-being  of  their  Hate,  which  the  pope  ordered  to 
be  refcinded.  This  they  refufed,  and  juftified  their  con- 
duel  with  great  fpirit.  When  Paul  found  that  they  op- 
pofed  his  demands,  his  fury  was  inflamed  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  Having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  publicly  ityled 
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"Vice-God  upon  earth,  the  Monarch  of  Chriftendom, 
and  the  Supporter  of  Papal  Omnipotence,"  he  was  re- 
folved  to  keep  up  his  character,  by  pouring  down  upon 
the  republic  the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  It  was, 
however,  to  no  purpofe  t  the  Venetians  refilled,  and  car- 
ried their  point  (  and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  banilhed 
the  Jefuits  and  Capuchins,  who  had  thought  proper 
openly  to  break  the  laws  of  the  (late,  by  obeying  the 
pope.  In  this  conteft  they  employed  their  ableil  pen;, 
particularly  that  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Father 
Paul,  (fee  the  next  article,)  to  demonftrate,  oil  the  ono 
hand,  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  to  determine,  on  the 
other,  after  an  accurate  and  impartial  enquiry,  the  tru? 
limits  of  the  Roman  pontiff's  jurisdiction  and  authority. 
The  arguments  of  thefe  writers  were  fo  ftrong  and  ur- 
gent, that  Baronius,  and  the  other  learned  advocates 
whom  the  pope  employed  in  fiipporting  his  prctenfions 
and  defending  his  meafures,  itruggled  in  vain  agsiinft 
their  irrefiilabfe  evidence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Congregation  de  Auxiliis,  which 
was  firfl  affembled  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  in  order  to 
terminate  the  controverfy  between  the  Jefuits  and  Do- 
minicans on  the  fubject  of  Grace,  had  held  fix  teen  feffions 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul.  In  thefe  fctTions,  it  was 
not  fo  much  their  object  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  as  to  conftder  about  the  moll  prudent  and  proper 
method  of  finilhing  the  conteft.  At  length,  the  relult 
of  their  long  and  lerious  deliberations  relembled  the  de- 
livery of  the  mountain  in  the  fable,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  refolution  that  the  whole  controverfy,  inftead  of 
being  decided,  (hould  be  fupprtfftd;  and  that  each  of  the 
contending  parties  (hould  have  the  liberty  of  following 
their  refpective  opinions.  The  Dominiums  affert,  that 
Paul  had  exprefsly  ordered  a  folemn  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jefuits  to  be  drawn  up;  but  was  pre- 
vented from  finilhing  and  publiibing  it  by  his  quarrel 
with  the  Venetians.  The  Jefuits,  on  the  other  hand,  re> 
prefent  this  account  of  the  Dominicans  to  be  entirely 
fictitious.  What  the  truth  might  be,  we  do  not  deem  tc 
of  any  importance  to  inquire. 

About  this  time,  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
required  to  be  taken  by  popilh  recufants  in  England 
having  been  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  thecollege 
of  cardinals,  they  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  no 
true  catholic  could  take  it  with  a  fafe  confeience;  upon 
which  the  pope  difpatched  a  brief  to  this  kingdom,  pro. 
habiting  all  papilla  from  fubmitting  to  it,  and  exhorting 
them  patiently  to  endure  all  manner  of  perfecution  rather 
than  comply.  During  the  year  1609,  an  ambaflador  ar- 
rived at  Rome  from  the  king  of  Congo  in  Africa,  to  re- 
quell  that  the  pope  would  fend  wjth  him,  on  his  return, 
learned  mifJionaries  to  propagate  Chriftanity  in  that 
country  ;  but  the  death  of  the  ambaflador  foon  after  his 
arrival,  occafioned  that  defign  to  be  poftponed  to  fome 
future  time.  In  the  fame  year,  the  pope  received  letters 
from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  had  been  procured  by  the 
archbifhopof  Goa,  and  were  foon  afterwards  followed  by 
an  ambaflador  from  the  fame  prince.  Thefe  letters  and 
this  miniller  were  mod  probably  fent  at  the  inftigation 
of  fome  of  the  king's  Armenian  fubjects  who  had  em- 
braced the  catholic  creed,  with  a  view  to  procure  fome 
arrangements  for  their  benefit.  That  they  were  not  fent 
to  yield  (jpiritual  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  was 
at  one  time  pretended,  it  would  now  be  a  needlcls  talk 
to  prove.  To  the  Perfia  n  em  baity  fucceeded  another 
private  one  from  Eliai,(heNeftorian  patriarch  at  Babylon, 
who,  having  received  a  confeflion  of  the  Roman  taitri 
from  Paul  towards  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
now  fent  an  archdeacon  to  Rome  with  a  new  confeflion, 
drawn  up  in  different  terms  from  the  Roman,  but  in- 
tended tofatisfy  the  pope  that  tlie  faith  of  the  orientals 
differed  only  in  words  from  that  of  Rome.  But  even  fuch 
a  difference  could  not  be  tolerated  by  papal  pride  a  and 
the  archdeacon  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  not  only  to  the 
doctrines,  but  to  the  words,  of  the  Roman  church. 

5N  l» 
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In  the  year  1610,  Paul  «ai  earneftiy  folicited  to  enter 
into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  and  the 
princes  of  Italy:  but  he  declined  acceding  to  their  pro- 
pofals,  out  of  an  apprehenlion  that  they  intended  a  rup- 
ture with  Spain,  and  an  invafion  of  the  Milanefe  j  in 
which  cafe  he  was  determined  to  obferve  the  flriflefl  neu- 
trality. While  this  fubjeft  was  in  agitation,  intelligence 
arrived  at  Rome  of  theaflaffination  ol  Henry  IV.  at  which 
the  pope  cxprcfled  great  farrow  ;  and,  as  a  teilimony  of 
his  regard  for  that  monarch,  lie  aflifted  perfonally  at  his 
obfequies,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  folemnity  at 
Rome.  Hearing  that  fome  young  Frenchmen  in  the  city 
exprefled  their  (atisfaction  at  that  event,  and  II)  led  the 
allaflin  the  deliverer  of  their  country,  lie  ordered  them  to 
be  arretted,  and  condemned  them  to  the  galleys.  It  is 
fair  to  conclude,  however,  that  his  profecution  of  them 
originated  in  other  motives  than  an  abhorrence  of  the 
action  which  they  applauded,  fince,  as  we  (hall  presently 
fee,  he  could  give  his  approbation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Suarez  the  jefuir,  in  defence  of  the  murder  of  kings. 

When,  in  the  year  1614,  the  pope  received  information 
that  a  treaty  was  negociating  between  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  queen-regent  of  France,  for  a  marriage 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  her  fecond  daughter 
Chriftina,  he  ordered  his  nuncio  at  the  French  court  to 
remonftrate  againlt  the  propofed  alliance,  as  prejudicial 
to  the  church.  Another  fubjeft  on  which  he  directed 
his  nuncio  to  remonftrate,  was  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  condemning  the  treaiife  of  Suarez,  of  which  the 
pope  had  declared  his  approbation,  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as  containing  pernicious 
and  damnable  doctrine.  He  demanded  fatisfaction  by 
the  format  annulling  of  the  decree  ;  but  all  he  could  ob- 
tain, was  only  the  lulpenfion  of  its  execution.  He  met 
with  a  fimilar  mortification  in  an  unfuccefsful  endeavour 
which  he  made  to  prevail  with  the  Hates  of  France  to 
order  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  thcCouncilofTrtnt. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  Paul's  attention 
was  chiefly  engaged  by  the  old  controverfy  between  the 
Francifcans  and  Dominicans,  concerning  the  immaculate 
rmittfition  of  tie  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  maintained  by 
the  former,  and  denied  by  the  latter.  On  this  very  im- 
pvrt;ini  queflion,  both  parties  were  tranfported  with  fuch 
animosity  and  furious  zeal,  particularly  in  Spain,  that  the 
kingdom  was  almoft  engaged  in  a  religious  civil  war 
through  their  diflenlions.  The  catholic  king,  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  blind  contefi,  prefled  the  pope,  by 
repeated  e in ba flies,  to  give  an  authoritative  decifion  on 
the  queftion  in  difpute.  All  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  pontiff,  however,  was  a  renovation  of  the  Conttitu- 
tions  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Pius  V.  on  that  fubjeft ;  together 
with  a  declaration,  intimating,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Francifcans  had  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  its  fide, 
and  forbidding  the  Dominicans  to  oppofe  it  in  a  public 
manner;  but  this  declaration  was  accompanied  with 
another,  by  which  the  Francifcans  were  prohibited,  in 
their  turn,  from  treating  as  erroneous  the  doclrineof 
ti  e  Dominicans. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  pope  was  involved  in  a  difpute 
w  ith  the  court  of  France,  which  demanded  the  citato  of 
the  marihal  d'Ancre  at  Rome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  French 
king.  This  demand  was  at  rirft  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  pope  ;  but  at  length  he  found  it  prudent  to  agree 
to  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which,  though  confiderably 
more  than  a  moiety  was  yielded  up  to  Louis  XIII.  he 
was  allowed  to  appropriate  the  remainder  towards  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  church.  In  the  year  1619,  Paul 
publnhed  an  universal  jubilee,  in  order  to  implore  the 
allilt.ir.ee  of  God  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  which 
was  endangered  by  a  general  inlurnction  of  the  Protcft- 
ants  in  Bohemia,  and  the  other  countries  under  the 
Aultrian  dominions,  who  had  been  provoked  to  fly  to 
arms  by  the  oppreflion  with  which  they  were  haralied. 
Alarmed  a:  this  powerful  confederacy,  the  pope  km  al- 


fiftance  in  money  to  the  emperor;  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  following  year,  gained  a  deciGve  victory  which  fe- 
cured  to  him  the  pofleflion  of  Bohemia,  and  obliged  the 
other  infurgents  to  i'ubmit.  Paul  furvived  the  news  of 
this  victory  only  a  few  months,  and  died  at  Rome  in  Ja- 
nuary 16x1,  in  the  ilxty-nintli  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
pontificate  of  nearly  fixtcen  years. 

Paul  V.  was  diftinguifhed  for  talents  and  learning  , 
and  would  have  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  page 
of  hiftory,  had  he  not  fuhVcred  his  ambition  and  furious 
zeal  for  the  authority  of  the  holy  fee  to  lead  him  into 
tneafures  which  he  could  not  fupport,  and  had  he  not  fa- 
crifked  the  wealth  of  the  (late  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  nephew,  cardinal  Borghefe.  As  a  friend  to  literature, 
he  publilhed  a  bull,  commanding  all  the  religious  orders 
to  maintain  profeflors  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  languages.  In  adorning  and  beautifying  the 
city  with  magnificent  buildings,  he  is  faid  to  have  rivalled 
Sixtus  V.  He  extended  and  improved  the  Vatican  palace 
and  libraryi  He  built  two  magnificent  palaces  for  bis 
relations,  one  in  the  city,  and  the  other  without  the  walls; 
and  in  both  be  collected  the  moll:  valuable  works  in 
fculpture  and  painting,  and  the  fined  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity that  be  could  purcha/e.  He  brought  water  to 
feveral  parts  of  the  city,  by  aquedufls  and  fubterraneous 
channels,  fome  from  places  at  nearly  forty  miles  diftance, 
and  he  embcllilhed  the  ftreets  with  a  great  number  of 
fountains.  He  was  likewife  liberal  in  his  charitable  do- 
nations, and  in  his  alms  to  the  poor.  During  his  ponti- 
iicate,  no  fewer  than  fixty  cardinals  were  created,  many 
of  whom  are  laid  to  have  been  kept  by  him  in  dependent 
circumdances,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  interelt  of  his 
nephew  Borghefe  in  the  facred  college,  and  to  enable 
bim  to  carry  the  election  after  his  own  death.  Um--.it  1 
t 'ant  in-  if  Plating.  Smnr't  H>jl.  of  the  Popet.  Modem 
I  inr.  Ilijl.  vol.  xxiii. 

PAUL  (Father),  whofc  name,  before  he  entered  into 
the  monaltic  life,  was  Piter  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice, 
Aucuft  14.,  1551.  He  was  contemporary  with  pope  Paul 
V.  being  born  in  the  fame  year.  His  father  followed 
trade,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  on  his  death  his  fa- 
mily were  extremely  ill  provided  for.  Peter  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  a  maternal  uncle,  who,  being  himfelf 
a  fchoolmafter,  cultivated  the  talents  of  his  nephew  with 
unwearied  application.  He  foon  (bowed,  by  the  turn  of 
his  mind,  that  he  had  a  capacity  adequate  to  the  molt 
dilHcult  departments  in  literature)  and,  having,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  made  himfelf  matter  of  fchooUlcaming, 
be  turned  his  ftudies  to  philofophy  and  the  mathematics. 
He  entered  alio  on  the  ftudy  of  logic  under  Capella  of 
Cremona,  who  was  of  the  order  of  the  Scrvites;  and  in 
this  order  Peter  Sarpi,  notwithltanding  the  remonlt ranees 
of  his  friends,  determined  to  enter  himfelf.  In  1 56S  he 
took  the  habit  of  the  order,  though  at  that  time  only 
fourteen  years  of  age;  a  period  of  life  in  moll  perfons  very 
improper  for  engagements  of  this  nature,  but  in  him  at- 
tended with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch  a 
fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the  choice 
he  then  made, and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  foleinn  public 

[irofetfion  in  1  At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servite», 
leld  at  Mantua,  Paul,  for  he  had  now  .-illumed  that  name, 
being  but  twenty  years  of  age,  diliinguiflied  hirrjelf  fo 
much  in  a  public  deputation  by  his  genius  and  leirning, 
that  William  duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  ol  letters, 
folicited  the  confent  of  his  fupenors  to  retain  him  at 
his  court ;  and  not  only  made  bim  public  profeflbr  o>  di- 
vinity in  the  cathedral,  and  reader  of  divinity  and  the 
canon  law  in  that  city,  but  honoured  him  with  many 
proofs  of  his  elteem.  The  buflle  of  a  court  did  not  ac- 
cord with  his  temper  and  difpofition;  he  quitted  it  two 
years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacy.  He 
was  at  this  period  but  twenty-two  years  of  age;  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  not  only  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Lluldce,  languages,  but  with  philofophy, 
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the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  all  parts  of 
natural  philofophy  and  chemistry  that  were  then  purfued 
by  men  of  Science.  He  now  took  priefl's  orders  (  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  illuftrious  cardinal  Borromeo  with 
his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on  many  occasions, 
which  excited  the  enmity  of  his  contemporaries,  who, 
jealous  of  bis  celebrity,  and  having  nothing  to  urge 
againft  his  conduct,  charged  him  with  denying  that  the 
1  rinity  could  be  proved  Irom  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefist 
the  Inquisition,  however,  before  whom  the  accufation 
was  brought,  thought  the  charge  too  ridiculous  to  be 
attended  to  for  a  moment.  After  this  be  paSTed  fuccef- 
fively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order,  of  which  he  was 
chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of  Venice  at  the  age 
of  twenty-fix  years ;  and  he  difcharged  this  pod  with 
Such  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with  two 
others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  (tatutes  for  his 
order.  He  performed  this  bufinefs  with  much  fuccefs  1 
and,  when  his  office  of  provincbl  was  expired,  he  retired 
for  three  years  to  the  Study  of  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy  and  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  many  import- 
ant discoveries.  Aquapendente,  the  famous  anatomist, 
lays  that  he  was  indebted  to  father  Paul  for  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  vision  ;  and  there  are  pretty 
good  proofs  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  He  was  now  chofen  procurator- 
general  of  his  order,  and  during  bis  residence  at  Rome 
was  greatly  cftecmed  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  cardinal  BclUrmine  and  other  eminent 
perfons. 

His  enemies  were  Still  on  the  alert,  and  accufed  him  of 
having  written  a  letter  in  ciphers,  which  they  explained, 
and  laid  the  true  meaning  was,  that  "  he  hated  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  which  preferment  was  not  to  be  obtained 
but  by  dilhonelt  and  corrupt  means."  This  accufation 
was  pafTed  over,  but  not  forgotten  $  and  it  made  fuch 
impreSIion  on  that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a 
bishopric  by  Clement  VIII.  He  now  retired  from  public 
life,  and  Spent  much  of  his  time  in  Studies  devoted  to 
practical  piety.  The  moft  active  fcene  of  his  life  began 
about  the  year  1*15,  when  pope  Paul  V.  exafperated  by 
fome  decrees  of  the  Senate  of  Venice,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole 
ftate  under  an  interdict.  (See  the  preceding  article.)  This 
quarrel  with  the  pone  Soon  called  into  the  field  a  hoft  of 
writers,  on  both  Sides  of  the  question.  Among  others 
Rattier  Paul,  who  had  been  .rppointed  theologian  and  one 
of  the  counsellors  of  the  republic,  finding  that  not  only 
many  of  the  people,  but  even  fome  of  the  Senators,  were 
filled  with  consternation  by  the  papal  interdict,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  diflipate  their  groiindlels  terror,  by  drawing 
a  comparifon  between  the  pontifical  authority  and  the 
rights  of  Sovereigns  in  thtir  own  States.  With  this  view 
he  drew  up  a  treatife,  cr.'.nicd,  "  Confolation  of  Mind  to 
tranquillize  the  Consciences  of  good  Men,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  entertaining  any  dread  of  the  Interdict  pub- 
lished by  Paul  V."  As  this  work  was  dcSigned  for  the 
Sole  ufe  of  government,  it  was  not  publilhed  by  the  au- 
thor, but  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  the  republic  ; 
whence  a  copy  having  fome  years  afterwards  been  clan- 
destinely obtained,  it  was  publilhed  at  the  Hague  in  »7»S, 
in  the  Italian  and  French  languages.  In  the  fame  year  au 
EngliSh  verlion  of  it  appeared  at  London,  under  the  title 
ot  "The  Rights  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjefi*,  argued  from 
the  civil,  canon,  and  common,  Law,  under  the  fever.il 
Heads  of  Excommunications,  Interdicts,  Persecution, 
Councils,  Appeals,  Infallibility,  describing  the  Bounda- 
ries of  that  Power  which  is  claimed  throughout  Christen- 
,  dom  by  the  Crown  and  the  Mitre  ;  and  of  the  Privileges 
\>hich  appertain  to  Subjects,  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man." 

But  on  this  occafion  Father  Paul  did  not  confine  him- 
Scif  to  the  compofition  of  the  work  above  mentioned, 
which  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  Senate;  As  a  means  of  con- 
tributing toward*  the  public  tranquillity,  he  thought  it 


alfo  neceffary  to  encourage  and  enlighten  the  general 
mafs  of  citizens ;  and  for  this  purpolc  be  publilhed  a 
translation  of  "  A  Treatife  on  Excommunication,"  by 
Gerfon,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  with  an  anonymous 
letter  prefixed  to  it,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  prielU  regu- 
larly to  perform  their  function*,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion that  by  fo  doing  they  Should  violate  their  duty.  No 
fooner  bad  this  work  made  its  appearance  than  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition  ;  whofe  judgment  cardinal 
Bellarmine  undertook  to  Support,  in  a  Strain  of  reason- 
ing adapted  to  make  impreffion  only  on  timid  and  Super- 
stitious minds,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  popes.  The  fallacy  of  this  reafoning 
our  author  ably  detected  in  "  An  Apology  for  Gerfon," 
which  fully  jultified  that  writer's  doctrine,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Venetians  in  the  prefent  conceit.  To  the 
Succeeding  champions  for  the  papal  fee,  among  whom 
wereBaroniui  and  Bzovius,  Father  Paul  made  an  unan- 
fwerable  reply,  in  a  piece,  entitled,  "  Considerations  on 
the  Cenfures  of  Paul  V."  in  which  the  author's  argumen- 
tative talents,  erudition,  and  moderation,  are  eminently 
displayed.  Father  Paul  had  alfo  a  Share  in  fome  other 
treatises  in  this  memorable  controversy;  particularly  in 
"  A  Treatife  on  the  Interdict,"  published  in  the  names 
of  feven  divines  of  the  republic. 

At  length  the  court  of  Rome,  perceiving  that  its  caule 
was  daily  lofing  ground,  while  the  credit  of  the  writings 
which  op po fed  its  claims  was  proportionally  increasing, 
thought  it  advifable  to  diminish  their  circulatiou  and  in- 
fluence, by  preferring  the  charge  of  herefy  againft  their 
authors.  Accordingly,  after  the  Inquifition  bad  con- 
demned the  Confiderations  on  the  Cenfures  of  Paul  V. 
as  containing  rath,  calumnious,  Scandalous,  Seditious, 
fcliilinatical,  erroneous,  and  heretical,  proportions.  Fa- 
ther Paul  was  cited  by  a  decree,  Oa.  jo,  1606,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  appear  in  perfon  at 
Rome,  and  juftify  himfelf  from  the  exceffes  and  herefies 
of  which  he  was  accufed.  Defpifing,  however,  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican,  he  refuted  to  tubmit  to  the  citation, 
the  invalidity  of  which  he  proclaimed  in  a  manifesto  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  inquifitors;  and  he  offered  to  maintain 
the  caufc  which  he  had  avowed,  as  well  as  to  defend 
himlelf  againft  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advocates  for  the  papal  claims,  in  any  place 
where  be  could  be  aSTured  of  peribnal  fafety.  This  no- 
ble intrepidity,  while  it  rendered  him  the  object  of  the 
moft  bitter  hatred  at  Rome,  defervedly  fecured  to  him 
the  increasing  refpect  and  elieem  of  the  republic  whofe 
caufe  he  fo  ably  defended,  and  was  highly  applauded  in 
moft  foreign  countries,  Catholic  as  well  as  ProteStant. 
The  pope,  finding  that  his  menaces  had  not  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  republic  to  fubmiflion,  was  delirous  of  an 
accommodation,  left,  in  imitation  of  the  ProteStant 
States,  it  Should  break  off  all  connexion  with  his  fee  j 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  make  the  firft  advances,  for 
fear  of  appearing  to  condemn  his  own  conduct  and  to 
difavow  his  pretenfionr.  The  republic  was  likewise  de- 
sirous of  peace ;  but  would  take  no  Steps  to  fecure  ir, 
which  might  Seem  to  Sacrifice  its  honour  or  its  rights. 
In  thefe  circumtiances  different  foreign  princes  offered 
their  mediation  i  and  Henry  IV.  of  (ranee,  by  employ- 
ing Cardinal  Joyeufe  in  ncgociations  with  both  panic';, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  them,  in  the 
year  1607. 

Had  the  division  between  the  pope  and  fenate  conti- 
nued much  longer,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  Ve- 
netians, by  the  advice  and  boldnels  of  Father  Paul, 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  Separate  tbemfelves  from 
the  Romilh  communion.  Such  a  refult  was  expected, 
and  might  have  taken  place,  according  to  Welwood,  had 
the  negociations  of  James  I.  of  England  with  the  repub- 
lic been  wiiely  conducted.  This  author  informs  us,  in 
bis  Memoirs,  p.  34,  &c.  that  "  there  appeared  at  that 
time  a  wonderful  disposition  in  that  State  to  work  a  re- 
formation in  the  church,  and  throw  off  the  papal  yoke. 
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In  order  to  advance  it,  king  James  difpatched  fir  Henry 
Wotton  his  ambalTador  to  Venice  j  and,  hearing  that 
Spain  had  declared  for  the  pope,  he  declared  for  the  Vc- 
nctians;  and  acquainted  Julhniani,  their  ambalTador  in 
England,  that  he  would  not  only  aflift  them  with  all  the 
forcei  of  his  kingdom,  but  engage  all  hit  allies  in  their 
defence.  At  Wotton's  arrival,  the  breach  between,  the 
pope  and  the  republic  was  brought  very  near  a  crilis »  fo 
that  a  total  feparation  was  expected  not  only  from  the 
court,  but  the  church  of  Kome  s  which  was  fet  on  by  the 
learned  Padre  Paolo,  and  the  feven  divines  of  the  (late, 
Vith  much  zeal,  and  conducted  with  much  prudence. 
The  ambalTador  at  his  audience  offered  all  pofTible  aflift- 
ancein  his  mailer's  name,  and  accufed  the  pope  and  pa- 
pacy of  being  the  chief  authors  of  all  the  mifchiefs  in 
Chriftcndom.  This  was  received  with  great  deference 
and  refpect  to  king  Jimes  :  and  when  the  pope's  nuncio 
objected,  that  king  James  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  fo 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  doge  took  him  up  brilkly, 
and  told  him,  "that  the  king  of  England  believed  tn 
Jefus  Chrift,  but  he  did  not  know  in  whom  fome  others 
believed."  King  James  had  fent  with  Wotton  his  "  Pre- 
monition to  all  Cliriitian  Princes  and  States,"  tranflated 
into  Latin,  to  be  prefented  to  thefenate;  which  Padre 
Paulo  and  the  other  divines  preffed  might  be  done  at  the 
firft  audience,  telling  him  they  were  confident  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect.  The  ambalTador  could  not  be 
prevailed  with,  alleging  that  he  had  pofitive  orders  to 
waif  till  St.  James's  day,  which  was  not  far  off.  This 
conceit  of  prefenting  king  James's  book  upon  St.  James's 
day  fpoiled  all  j  for,  before  that  day  came,  the  difference 
was  made  up,  and  that  happy  opportunity  loll." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  reconciliation,  in  which 
Father  Paul  was  comprehended,  the  court  of  Rome  did 
not  forget  who  were  employed  by  the  fenate  in  defending 
he  authority  and  rights  of  the  republic,  and  loft  no  op- 
portunity of  wreaking  its  vengeance  upon  them,  under 
various  pretexts.  Above  all,  it  could  not  forgive  ourau- 
thor's  attacks  on  the  pope's  authority ;  and  fome  of  its  fa- 
natical adherents  were  perfuaded,  that  it  would  be  a  highly 
meritorious  action  to  make  away  with  a  man  who  had  been 
accufed  and  condemned  for  herefy  and  a  revolt  againft 
the  church.  Father  Paul  received  intimations  from  va- 
rious quarters,  that  dcligns  were  formed  either  on  his 
liberty  or  his  life,  and  was  ttrongly  urged  to  be  upon  his 
gnard  againft  them.  Trufting,  however,  to  the  accom- 
modation w  hich  had  taken  place,  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  own  conduit,  he  lived  in  a  Itate  of  fecurity  which 
gave  his  enemies  favourable  opportunities  of  carrying 
their  plans  into  execution.  Returning  to  his  monaftery 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  1607,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  fiveaflaflins  armed  with  ftilettoes,  who  wound- 
ed him  in  fifteen  places,  and  left  bim  for  dead  upon  the 
fpot.  Very  providentially,  not  one  of  thefe  wounds 
proved  mortal,  though  three  of  them  were  exceedingly 
dangerous  i  two  of  them  through  his  neck  i  and  the 
third  made  by  the  Itiletto's  entering  his  right  car  and 
coining  out  between  the  nofe  and  right  cheek,  after 
being  driven  in  with  fuch  force,  that  the  aflaflin  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  weapon_  in  the  wound.  As  his  efcape 
leetned  almolt  miraculous,  it  was  thought  proper  to  pre- 
Jeive  the  bloody  inftrumcnt  which  was  left  in  the  cheek 
as  a  public  monument  j  and  It  was  therefore  hung  up  at 
the  foot  of  a  crucifix  in  the  church  of  the  Servites,  with 
this  inscription,  Deo  Fitio  Libtrateri. 

This  dtfign  againti  Father  Paul's  life  was  not  the  only 
one  attempted  by  his  enemies.  One  plot  was  laid  by 
fame  monks  of  his  own  order,  to  murder  him  at  night 
in  his  apartment,  to  which  they  had  procured  falfekeysi 
but  it  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  reality  of  it 
confirmed  by  the  feizure  of  letters.  Various  other 
Ichemes  werealfo  laid  for  cutting  him  off;  and  he  was 
even  cautioned  to  be  upon  the  watch  againlt  them  by  car- 
dinal Bellarmine  himfelf,  whole  efteem  for  fo  great  a  man 
was  not  diminilhed  by  their  difputc  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the 


interdict,  and  who  condemned  the  criminal  intrigues 
againft  his  perfon.  Thefe  intrigues  engaged  the  fenate  to 
take  all  imaginable  precautions  tor  his  tafety,  and  to  pro- 
hibit all  unknown  perfons  from  having  any  admimon  to 
him  for  the  future  ;  and  be  himfelf  was  now  aware  of  the 
neceffity  of  living  more  privately  in  his  monaftery.  In 
this  retirement,  the  firft  composition  on  which  he  em- 
ployed his  pen,  was  bis  "  Account  of  the  Quarrel  be- 
tween Paul  V.  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,"  publifhed 
in  ifioi,  and  containing  a  relation  of  all  the  circumftances 
connected  with  that  memorable  affair,  drawn  up  with 
equal  ability  and  impartiality.  His  attention  was  di- 
rected in  the  next  place,  to  the  arrangement  and  comple- 
tion of  his  celebrated  "  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent," 
for  which  he  had  long  before  collected  ample  materials. 
It  was  firft  publifhed  at  London,  in  1619,  in  folio,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano  which  is  an  ana- 
gram of  Paolo  Sarpi,  Venetiano,  and  dedicated  to  Junes 
I.  by  Anthony  de  Dominis,  archbilhop  of  Spalatro,  then 
a  reudent  in  England.  It  was  afterwards  publifhed  in 
the  original  ttalian,  the  French,  and  other  languages  j 
and,  in  1736,  Father  Coorayer  publifhed  at  London  a  new 
French  transition  of  it  in  z  vols,  folio,  illuitrated  with 
valuable  critical,  hiftorical,  and  theological,  notes.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this  hiftory,  the  public  in  general 
pofiefTed  no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  that  fa- 
mous council,  which  for  many  fuccelfive  years  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  excepting 
what  could  be  collected  from  its  decrees.  But  Father 
Paul's  work  is  rendered  highly  interefting,  by  laying 
open  to  view  the  fecret  intrigues,  the  main  fprings 
which  directed  all  its  movements.  Such  a  publication 
could  not  but  create  the  molt  unfavourable  impreflion^ 
of  the  policy  of  the  papal  court ;  and  on  this  account  it 
produced  more  bitter  enmity  againft  the  author  at  Rome, 
than  even  his  mafterly  defences  of  the  rights  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  Father  Paul  alfo,  in  the  retirement  of 
his  monaftery,  wrote  "  A  Treatifeon  Ecclefiaftical  Bene- 
fices," pointing  out  the  means  by  which  the  church  had 
acquired  its  immenfe  revenues,  and  tbeabufes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  difpofal  of  them  1  "  A  Treat ife  on  the 
Inquilition,"  containing  a  brier  hiftory  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  tribunal,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  introduced  into  Venice  in  the  year  1189,  toge- 
ther with  a  comparative  view  of  its  reception  in  that  re- 
public and  other  countries  ;  "  De  Jure  Afylorum  ;"  a 
treatife  "On  the  Manner  of  conducting  the  Government 
of  a  Republic,  fo  as  to  infure  its  Duration  5"  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Archbilhop  of  Zara's  Hiftory  of  the 
Ufcocchi,  from  the  year  1601  to  1616,  The  articles  al- 
ready enumerated,  together  with  a  volume  of  Letters, 
arc  all  the  productions  of  Father  Paul's  pen  which  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  The  firft  collection  of  them 
was  publifhed  at  Venice,  1677,  in  6  vols.  nmo. 

Father  Paul's  conftitution,  which,  as  we  have  Teen, 
was  always  tender  and  delicate,  became  worn  out  at 
length  by  his  inceflant  labours  j  and  in  the  winter  of 
161*,  his  growing  weaknefs,  occafioncd  by  the  attack 
of  a  violent  flux  accompanied  with  fever,  convinced  bim 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  To  this  event  he  looked 
forward  with  firmnefs  and  tranquillity,  iirifing  from  a 
conf'cioufnefs  of  the  innocence  of  his  life,  and  the  purity 
of  his  intentions}  and  he  fpent  his  laft  days,  with  the 
exception  of  tbofe  hours  which  he  could  not  refufe  to 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  in  meditation  and  prayer,  and 
pious  difcourfe  with  his  friends.  On  the  evening  of 
Jan.  14.,  1613,  being  told  by  bis  phylician  that  he  would 
not  furvive  the  night,  be  difcoverea  the  molt  placid  fub- 
miffion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  wifhed  his  friends  to 
withdraw,  that  tbey  might  not  have  the  pain  of  witnef- 
fing  bis  laft  ftrugglc;  but  they  would  not  quit  his  dying- 
bed,  and  heard  him,  as  his  powers  of  fpeech  were  failing, 
pronounce  the  words,  Eflo  jttrpttua,  which  they  inter- 
preted to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prefervation  of  the  republic. 
He  had  reached  the  71&  year  of  his  age.   When  the  news 
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of  hit  death  arrived  at  Rome,  the  corrupt  and  fervile 
courtiers  exprefled  great  joy,  and  the  pope  himfclf  could 
not  refrain  from  fpeakingof  it  a»  an  event  in  which  the 
hand  of  God  was  vifible  i  "as  if,"  fays  Father  Fulgentio, 
"  it  bad  been  a  miracle  for  a  man  to  die  at  the  age  of  71." 
Many  of  the  exalted  members  of  the  Romifh  hierarchy, 
however,  fpoke  of  his  memory  with  the  great  eft  refpect  ; 
and  alfo  exprefled  their  regret  that  his  merits  had  not 
been  duly  eftimared  by  the  Sovereign  pontiffs,  who,  they 
faid(  (hould  nave  fccur«d  fuch  an  extraordinary  man  in 
the  interefts  of  the  church,  by  promoting  him  to  it* 
dignities  and  honours.  At  Venice  his  lof»  was  deeply 
lamented  by  all  ranks,  who  juftly  regarded  him  as  the 
brightcft  ornament  of  their  country,  for  knowledge, 
wifdom,  and  virtue.  His  funeral  obfequies  were  cele- 
brated with  all  pofliblc  public  magnificence,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  vaft  con co uric  of  the  nobles,  and  the  other 
daffies  in  the  republic.  To  exprefs  their  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  fcr vices  which  he  bad  rendered  to  his  country,  the 
fsnate  erected  a  monument  to  him,  on  which  an  appro- 
priate epitaph  was  inferibed,  drawn  up  by  John  Anthony 
Venerio,  a  noble  Venetian.  Vila  dt  P.  Paolo,  by  Fulfreu. 
tiut.    Couraytr'i  Vie  ahrfgU  dt  Fro.  Paolo.    Gem.  Biog. 

PAUL  (St.),  a  province  in  the  territory  or  kingdom 
of  Brafil,  in  South  America,  lit ua ted  to  the  weft  of  Rio 
Janeiro  1  the  principal  productions  are  grain  and  cotton. 
The  population  is  computed  at  it, too  whites,  31,170 
Indians,  and  9000  blacks  or  mulattoes.  More  recently 
we  have  beard  the  whole  population  eftimated  at  300,000 
fouls. 

PAUL  (St.),  a  town  of  Brad,  in  the  captainthip  of 
St.  Vincent.  It  is  a  kind  of  independent  republic,  com- 
pofed  of  the  banditti  of  feveral  nations,  who  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  gold  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thefe  thieves  are 
called  Paulifts.  Their  town  of  St.  Paul  ftands  on  a  hill 
about  1 50  paces  in  height,  whence  iflue  two  rivulets,  one 
to  the  foutn  the  other  to  the  weft,  which  afterwards  join, 
and  fall  into  the  Harcambu,  that  partes  at  a  dillance  of  a 
league  to  the  north,  a  river  full  of  fifh,  and  capable  of 
receiving  large  barks,  but  liable  to  inundation  in  the 
rainy  feafon.  On  the  north  of  this  river  the  mountains 
extend  eaft  and  weft  for  more  than  forty  leagues,  while  on 
the  fouth-weft  the  chain  feems  to  wind  towards  the 
mountains  of  Chiquitos  in  the  Spanifh  poflelfiont ;  the 
Parana  pafling  with  ftupendous  rapids  of  twelve  leagues, 
the  general  breadth  of  the  chain  being  from  twelve  to 
twenty.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sr.  Paul,  the  mountains  pre- 
fent  mines  of  gold  of  the  purity  of  twenty-two  carats, 
which  is  foundin  irregular  mafles,  and  in  duft.  The  cli- 
mate is  benign,  owing  to  the  frelh  air  from  the  moun- 
tains, but  the  winter  is  cold  and  frofty.  United  by  equal 
want  of  religion  and  morals,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this 
town  formed  a  republic,  like  that  of  robbers  in  a  cavern. 
Malefactors  of  all  nations  and  colours,  Portuguefe,  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  Indians,  and  all  poflible  mixtures  of 
mankind,  formed  about  100  families,  which  gradually 
rofe  to  1000.  The  Pa u lifts  declared  themfelves  a  free 
people ;  and  they  feem  to  have  merited  the  title  in  the 
worft  fenfe  of  it,  as  they  were  completely  free  from  all 
laws,  morals,  Sentiments,  and  virtue*  t  but  they  confent- 
ed  to  pay  the  Portuguefe  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold  which 
they  drew  from  the  mines  or  fcours  (lavaderos).  All 
Grangers  who  did  not  bring  certificate*  of  having  been 
regular  thittti,  were  refufed  admittance  into  this  hopeful 
colony  i  and  there  was  a  marked  averfion  from  any  mul- 
tiplication of  profeflions,  as  they  rejected  any  robber  who 
was  at  the  fame  time  a  fpy.  The  firft  trial  of  a  new  citi- 
zen, was  to  make  an  excuriion,  and  bring  in  two  Indians 
prifoners,  to  be  employed  in  the  mines,  or  in  digging  the 
grounds.  Virtuous  actions  were  punifhed  with  death  1 
and  no  citizen  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  feciety. 
Supplied  with  fire-arms  from  unknown  quarters,  tbey 
often  defcencled  the  large  rivers,  carrying  terror  and  de- 
ftruction  into  the  Spanifh  polTeflions  in  Paraguay  1  and 
an  army  would  have  been  ncceflarv  ever  to  reduce  them 
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to  the  Portuguefe  domination,  Where  they  fufpected 
that  force  would  not  avail,  they  aflumed  the  black  gowns 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  preached  with  great  fervour  to  the  In- 
dians, on  the  advantages  of  religion  and  civilization,  and 
the  heinous  offences  of  robbery  and  murder,  efpecially 
warning  them  againft  thofe  devils  the  Paulills,  who  were 
accuftomed  to  breakfaft  on  nuns  and  little  children. 
When  they  had  catechifed  a  futficieiir  number,  they  per- 
suaded them  to  follow  their  teachers  to  a  convenient  fpot, 
where  they  would  find  abundance  of  all  the  necefTirics  of 
life.  The  poor  Indians,  accuftomed  to  the  fame  proce- 
dure on  the  part  of  the  Jefuits,  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
conducted  by  thefe  wolves  in  wool,  who,  when  they  had 
led  them  to  the  trap,  feized  and  carried  them  off  captives. 
This  new  mode  of  preaching  began  to  difguft  the  Savages ; 
and  the  Jefuits  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  total  lols  of 
their  character,  by  the  artifices  of  thefe  new  brethren,  as 
the  Indians  could  not  poflibly  diftinguifli  between  a  Je- 
fuit  and  a  Paulift.  To  the  fword  of 'the  faith  they  were 
found  to  join  that  of  the  ftefh,  and  to  arm  all  their  con- 
verts, not  with  patience  but  with  fufils.  The  Paulifts 
at  length  began  to  lofe  their  advantages,  both  as  preach- 
ers and  as  pirates  5  and,  the  bonds  of  their  Society  having 
begun  to  be  broken  by  the  introduction  of  Tome  virtues, 
the  city  was  yielded  to  the  Portuguefe  monarchy,  which 
is  ftill  contented  to  receive  a  filth  part  of  the  mines. 
Population,  10,000  fouls.  Lit.  43. 15. S.  lon.45  51.  W. 
PinJterton't  Orography,  vol.  iii. 

It  was  during  the  prince- regent's  vifit  tothtscity,  in 
Auguft,  18**,  that  the  firft  dectfive  indication  of  a  repara- 
tion from  the  mother-country,  and  the  total  independence 
of  the  Brafilians  upon  Portugal,  took  place.  Before  the 
prince  quitted  St.  Paul's  to  return  to  Rio,  the  governor 
and  people  infilled  upon  bis  declaring  the  independence 
of  Brazil,  to  which  he  acceded,  and  wa*  folemnly  fworn 
in  it*  fupport.  After  the  ceremony,  he  took  the  confti- 
tutional  cockade  from  his  hat,  and  affixed  a  green  badge 
to  his  left  arm,  with  the  motto  on  a  yellow  llripe,  "  In- 
dependence or  Death."  The  prince  returned  to  Rio  on 
the  14th  of  September ;  on  the  1 5th  (Sunday),  he  ap- 
peared at  the  opera  with  this  badge ;  and  on  Monday 
morning  thore  was  not  a  conftitutional  cockade  to  be 
feen  in  the  city.  The  military  and  others  under  govern- 
ment received  orders  to  take  off  the  Portuguefe  cockades, 
and  to  adopt  the  green  badge.  It  appears  that  the  Paul- 
ifts were  fo  indignant  at  the  laft  intelligence  from  Lifbon, 
that  the  conftitutional  cockade  was  thrown  away  at  loon 
as  the  meafure  of  placing  the  provincial  government  of 
St.  Paul's  under  a  criminal  proceSs  was  afcertained  to  be 
in  contemplation.  It  is  probable,  that  before  this  article 
meets  the  public  eye,  the  prince  will  have  been  crowned 
King  of  Brafil.  Of  courfe,  we  (lull  have  an  opportunity 
of  refuming  the  Subject  under  the  article  Portugal. 

PAUL'S  (St.),  an  i  It  and  in  the  Southern  Indian  Sea, 
to  the  north  of  the  illand  of  Amtterdam.  It  rifes  ab- 
ruptly from  the  fea,  a  confpicuous  cone-fhaped  mountain, 
apparently  folid  when  viewed  from  the  weftern  fide}  bur, 
on  coming  round  to  the  eaftcrn,  presenting  an  immenfe 
cavity,  fcooped  out  of  the  higheft  part  of  the  illand,  and 
the  fides  toward  the  Tea  broken  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
thus  affording  a  complete  view  of  the  interior.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  crater  or  an  extinct  volcano  j  but  whether 
(hot  up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  the  neighbouring 
level  land  by  which  it  may  hare  been  encircled  being 
Submerged,  or  how  long  it  has  ceal'ed  to  act,  mult  remain 
uncertain.  It  is  fo  different  from  any  thing  like  the  co- 
ral-iftands  of  the  Pacific  or  Indian  oceans,  and  fo  high 
withal,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  fuppofed  j  while 
its  dillance  from  any  of  the  continents  heaves  no  proba- 
bility of  having  ever  belonged  to  either.  The  (bore*  are 
fteep  and  rocky  t  a  furious  furf  continually  wafhes  the 
bafe }  and  oft'  the  crater,  at  the  dillance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  there  is  anchorage  in  fine  weather,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  weftward.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance 
is  about  forty  yards.  When  over  the  bar,  and  within  the 
S  O  bal.n, 
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balin,  the  water  becomes  as  fmooth  as  a  pond,  forming  a 
ftrong  contrail  to  the  continual  turbulence  of  the  tea 
without.  This  bafin  occupies  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  (  and  dice  itt  firfl  difcovcry,  ha* 
much  increafed  in  fize,  being  now  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It*  depth  in  the  deeped  place  is  thirty 
fathoms,  varying  to  feven  or  eight  clofc  to  the  (bore. 
The  latter,  around  it,  is  in  general  level  to  Tome  little 
dillance,  where  the  afcent  to  the  fummit  becomes  more 
perpendicular.  Near  the  water  the  grafs  is  fhort  j  farther 
off  it  is  long,  coarfe,  and  in  fuch  denfe  tufts,  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  penetrate  through  them. 

To  the  Dutch  navigator  Flaming  we  owe  the  difcovery 
of  this  ifland  in  1697,  when  he  found  the  bafin,  now  lo 
fpacious,  fcarcely  a  piliol-ihot  long,  and  the  rocks  form* 
ing  the  bar  fo  much  higher  than  at  prcfent,  that  the 
boat  could  with  much  difficulty  be  dragged  over  them. 
Should  the  fame  changes  go  on  equally  rapid  in  decompo- 
Cng  the  rock,  the  baun  may  in  thirty  years  more  be  ac- 
celfible  to  the  fmaller  fealing-veflels.  The  ifland  is  about 
four  miles  long  and  three  broad,  the  furface  prefenting 
nothing  but  a  brown  coarfe  graft  intermixed  with  abun- 
dance of  ftones,  and  near  the  bafin  fome  reeds,  but  nei- 
ther tree  norfhrub.  To  gain  the  furface,  there  being  no 
other  landing-place,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  enter  the  bafin,  and 
afcend,  by  a  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  path,  the  fide  of 
the  crater.  The  height  of  the  latter,  reckoning  the 
depth  of  water,  is  eftimated  at  more  than  ninety  feet ; 
the  circumference  at  the  bottom  a  mile  and  a  half ;  at  the 
fummit  or  mouth  about  two  mile*.  The  fummit  of  the 
crater  is  the  faigheft  part  of  the  island,  which  welves  to- 
wards tbe  north. 

Around  tbe  balin  are  feveral  hot-fprings,  (another 
proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  tbe 
ifland,)  faid  to  be  within  twenty  or  twenty-five  degrees 
of  the  boiling  point.  And  as  the  bafin  abounds  with 
fine  fifh,  eanly  caught,  it  has  been  reprcfented  that  they 
might  be  thrown  from  tbe  cold  water  to  the  hot,  for 
boiling,  without  being  difengaged  from  the  hook , 
though  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Fifh  are  equally  plenti- 
ful in  the  lea  without  the  bafin  ;  fo  numerous  and  vo- 
racious, indeed,  as  to  be  caught  with  little  trouble:  they 
are  principally  of  a  fpecies  refembling  the  bream  and 
perch,  averaging  three  or  four  pounds  weight  each,  and 
excellent  eating.  Veflels  that  touch  here,  wifhing  to  add 
to  tbeir  fea-ftore,  mould  cure  them  immediately  ;  expo- 
fure  to  rain,  previous  to  falling,  is  found  by  experience 
to  render  them  of  little  value.  Whales  frequent  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  ifland  at  certain  periods  ;  but  its  chief  vi- 
sitor* are  feals,  who  twenty  years  ago  were  to  be  feen  on 
the  rocks,  and  balking  in  tbe  grafs,  in  many  thoufands. 
Inftances  have  occurred  of  three  thoufand  having  been 
killed  in  a  few  days;  the  principal  instrument  for  this 
purpose  is  a  good  cudgel,  which  by  a  fmart  blow  over  the 
Inout  accomplishes  the  objefi.  At  prefent  their  numbers 
are  much  diminifhed,  by  the  great  demand  for  the  flcin  in 
commerce,  and  having  become  of  late  years  a  fafbionable 
article  of  dref*.  Numbers  likewife  are  carried  to  Ame- 
rica. 

Theftratum  of  earth  is  thin,  and  little,  therefore,  can 
be  accompli  (lied  here  by  cultivation  1  but  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  around  the  bafin,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
gardens  might  be  formed,  were  any  of  the  temporary 
iojourners  induftrious  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
inclofe  them  from  tbe  depredations  of  tbe  feals.  Sea- 
birds  are  particularly  numerous,  as  the  peterel,  penguin, 
common  gull,  and  albatrofs.  Frefli  water  is  fmall  in 
quantity,  and  difficult  to  be  procured.  This  place  is 
fifty  miles  north  from  Amfterdam  Ifland.  Lat.  38.  4a.  S. 
Ion.  77.  5 J.  E.  Monthly  Mag.  Nov.  1 8s*. 

PAUL  (St.),  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  main  head  branches  of  the  Rio 
Bravo. — Alfo,  the  moll  foutherly  of  the  Pearl  ifland  s,  in 
the  gulf  of  Panama.  In  a  fafe  channel  on  the  north  fide 
there  is  a  place  for  careening  of  thip..— Alfo,  an  ifland 


in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrancei  nine  miles  north-eail  from 
.  l  1 QOf  t  i  1  c«ftpc  of  I  he  iO*ifk  l*  o  t  L_  »s  ^5  c  i*c  t  o  n  ■  b  i  » o  i  \ 
river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  five 
miles  north  of  Cape  Mefurada. 

PAUL  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrift  of 
Lavaur.  Tbe  place  contains  906,  and  the  canton  6070, 
inhabitants. — A  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Van  feven  miles  weft 
of  Nice.  Lat. 43.41.  N.  Ion.  7.  »»•  E- — Alio,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Viennei  nine 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Limoges — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Leinan  lake,  on  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva: ten  miles  eafl  of  Thonon.  —  Alio,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  1  ten  miles  north- 
eafl  of  Uzes. 

PAUL'S  (St.),  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  co.nl  of  New- 
foundland. Lat.  49.  50.  N.  Ion.  57.  35.  W. — A  bay  on 
the  well  coafl  of  Newfoundland  1  ten  miles  north-exll  of 
Bonne  Bay. — A  bay  on  the  north-well  (ho re  of  tbe  river 
St.  Lawrence,  about  fix  leagues  below  Cape  Torment, 
where  a  chain  of  mountains,  400  leagues  in  length,  termi- 
nates trom  the  westward. 
PAUL'S  BET'ONY.  See  Veronica. 
PAUL  DE  FENOUILLE'  T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  eafl  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  diflric*  of  Perpignan  :  twenty-eight  miles 
wefl-north-weft  of  Perpignan. 

PAUL  DE  OMAGU'AS,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Para,  on  the  river  Amazons.    Lat.  3.  35.  S. 

PAUL'S  POI'NT.  a  cape  on  the  eafl  coafl  of  Barbadoes : 
one  mile  fouth  of  Cuckold's  Point. 

PAUL  TROIS  CHATEAU'X,  a  town  of  Frince, 
in  tbe  department  of  the  Drome,  before  the  revolution 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop  1  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Montelimart. 

PAU'L  A,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was  a  descen- 
dant, on  tbe  maternal  fide,  from  the  noble  families  of 
tbe  Scipios,  and  Paulus  jEmilius,  and  born  at  Rome 
about  the  year  348.  Becoming  a  widow,  fhc  renounced 
the  world,  and  accompanied  St.  Jerome  to  Paleftine, 
where  the  was  made  fuperiorof  a  monaftery  at  Bethlehem. 
She  ftudied  tbe  Hebrew  language,  that  (he  might  better 
understand  the  Scriptures ;  and,  after  fpending  feveral 
years  in  the  fuperftitious  practice  of  exceflive  mortifica- 
tions and  auflerities,  which,  Jerome  fays,  he  frequently 
attempted  to  moderate,  died  in  404,  about  the  age  of 
fifty  .fix.  Further  particular*  concerning  her  may  be 
found  in  Hieron.  Epift.  lxxxvi.  and  under  our  article 
Jerome,  vol.  x.  p.  775. 

PAU'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra,  fituated 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  feat  twelve  mile*  north-well 
of  Col'enza. 

PAU'LA,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Caucafut :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Ekaterinograd. 

PAU'LA  (Sr.),  a  fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Frozen 
ocean.   Lat.  76.  54.  N.  Ion.  103. 14.  E. 

PAU'LAR  (El),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftilei 
eleven  miles  eall- fouth-eaft  of  Segovia. 

PAULARA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar: 
twenty-rive  miles  uorth-weft  Chanda. 

PAULASTVA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  one  of  "ten 
lords  of  created  being*,"  frequently  alluded  to  in  their 
facred  books  under  the  name  of  Brahmadikai,  orchildren 
of  Brahma.  Their  names  are  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Muni  of  this  work,  where  alfo  fome  particulars  will 
be  found  refpe&ing  them.— Paulaftya,  orPulaftya,  is  alfo 
a  name  of  Havana,  the  ten-headed  tyrant  of  Lanka,  or 
Ceylon,  againfl  whom  the  wars  detailed  in  the  Ramayana 
were  waged.    See  Ravana. 

PAULEYS,  a  town  of  South  Carolina  1  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Kingfton. 

PAU'LHAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal :  ten  miles  weft  of  St.  Flour. 

PAU'LHAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  department  of 
the  Heraulti  nine  mile*  north  of  Pczenas. 

PAULHIAC, 
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PAULHIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  s  ft*  miles  loutb-fouth-eaft  of 
Villereal,  and  three  north-eaft  of  Montflanqurn. 

PAU'LI  (Gregory),  a  learned  Polish  divine  of  the 
pfloteftant  perfua/ion,  was  appointed  minifter  of  the 
church  of  Wola  near  Cracow,  in  the  year  1555.  After- 
ward* be  became  paftorand  fenior  minuter  of  the  church 
of  Cracow.  He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Poland,  though  he  did  not 
advance  further  than  the  Arian  hypothecs.  For  the 
freedom  with  which  he  avowed  and  defended  his  opi- 
nions in  the  pulpit,  he  was  expelled  from  Cracow  1  when 
be  retired  to  Racow,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age  about 
the  year  1591.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Explanation 
of  difficult  PaiTages  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  $"  different 
treatifes  again  ft  the  lawful  nefi  of  a  Chriftian's  underta- 
king office*  of  civil  raagiftracy,  or  bearing  arms »  the  firft 
i.n predion  of  "The  CatechiSm  of  Racow,"  which  was 
afterwards  altered  by  Laelius  Socinus  and  Peter  Stato- 
rius  j  and  various  pieces  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy, 
which  .ire  enumerated  in  SkmIii  fiibiioih.%  ^nftlrtitfir. 

PAULIAGUET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Vpper  Loire :  nine  miles  fouth-eift  of  Bri- 
oude,  and  eighteen  north-weft  of  Le  Puy. 

PAU'LIAN  (Father),  an  ax-Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Nitraes  in  France,  of  a  proteftant  family ;  and  died  there, 
in  the  yean $00,  having  never  been  ill  in  the  courfe  of 
his  life.  Hi*  works  are  t  r.  Dictionnaire  de  Pbyfique, 
which  went  through  feven  editions  in  nine  years,  and 
which  was  long  the  only  one  ufed  in  the  public  fchools 
of  France t  it  1*  a  compilation  not  deftitute  of  merit, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Briflbn.  *.  Traite"  de  Paix 
entre  Defcartea  et  Newton,  3  vol.  3.  Commentaire  fur 
De  la  Caille  et  1'Hofpital.  4.  Le  veritable  Syftcme  de  la 
Nature  oppofc  au  faux  Syfteme  de  la  Nature.  5.  LaPhy- 
iique  mift  1  la  Portee  de  tout  le  Monde  1  two  volomes 
only  of  this  work  were  printed.  6.  Diftionnaire  Philofo- 
pho-Tbeologiqne.  This  work,  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  brought  upon  theauthorthe  hatred 
and  farcafm*  of  Voltaire,  rather  Paulian  was  a  man  of  a 
mild  difpofition  1  d  urine  the  revolution  be  always  behaved 
with  great  circumlpecl ion  In  the  exercife  of  the  prieft- 
hood,  to  whkh  he  devoted  himfelf.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Nifmes  and  Lyons.  He  has  left  Tome 
unpublilhed  works  ;  among  which  are,  7.  Memoire  furlc 
PoidsdcsMontagnes.  8 .  On  Monfters.  Pkit.  Mag.  vol .  ix. 

PAU'LIANISTS.   See  Paul  of  Samofata. 

PAULICIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manicbees, 
fo  called  from  their  founder,  one  Paulut,  an  Armenian  ; 
though  others  arc  of  opinion,  that  they  were  thus  called 
from  another  Paul,  alfo  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Juftinian  II.  In  the  feventh  century 
a  zealot  called  Con  ft*  n  tine  revived  this  drooping  fecr, 
which  had  fuffered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  adver- 
sarie*,  and  was  ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity  of  the 
imperial  edicts,  and  that  zeal  with  which  they  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  Paulicians,  however,  by  their 
number,  and  the  countenance  of  the  emperor  Nicepho- 
rut,  became  formidable  to  all  the  Eaft.  But  the  cruel 
rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for  fome  years  been  fof- 
pended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled  violence  under  the 
reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates  and  Leo  the  Armenian, 
who  inflicted  capital  puniftiment  on  fuch  of  tbe  Pauli- 
cians as  refufed  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
The  emprefs  Theodora,  tntorefs  of  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael, in  845,  would  oblige  them  either  to  be  converted 
or  to  quit  the  empire  1  upon  which  feveral  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  and  more  retired  among  the  Saracens  ;  but 
they  were  neither  all  exterminated  nor  baniflied. 

Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens ; 
and,  choofing  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the  greateft  re- 
solution and  valour,  whofe  name  was  Carbeus,  they  de- 
clared againft  tbe  Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on  for 
fifty  years  with  the  greateft  vehemence  and  fury.  Du- 
ring tbefe  commotions,  fome  Pasliciant,  toward*  the 
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conclufion  of  this  century,  fpread  abroad  their  doctrines 
among  the  Bulgarians  j  many  of  them,  eit,b»'  a 
principle  of  zeal  for  the  propop**""1  or  their  opinions, 
or  from  a  natural  «3cdc  of  flying  from  tbe  perfecution 
which  they  fuffered  under  the  Grecian  yoke,  retired  about 
the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  Bulgaria  and 
Thrace,  and  formed  fettlements  in  other  countries. 
Their  flrft  migration  was  into  Italy ;  whence,  in  proceft 
of  time,  they  fent  colonies  into  almoft  all  the  other 
provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed  gradually  a  confiderable 
number  of  religious  affemblies,  who  adhered  to  their  doc- 
trine, and  who  were  afterwards  perfecuted  with  theutmoft 
vehemence  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were' 
called  Patorini,  from  a  certain  place  called  Pat  aria,  being 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan,  where  they  held  their  affem- 
blies  t  and  Galhari  or  Gasari,  from  Gazaria,  or  Little 
Tartary.  In  France  they  were  called  AlUgtnjis,  though 
their  faith  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Albigenfe* 
-  Proteftant  writers  generally  vindicate.   See  Al- 


The  firft  religious  aflcmbly  the  Paulicians  had  formed 
in  Europe,  is  (aid  to  have  been  difcovercd  at  Orleans  in 
1017,  under  the  reign  of  Robert,  when  many  of  them 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  ancient  Pauli- 
cians, according  to  Photius,  exprefled  the  utmoft  abhor- 
rence of  Manes  and  his  doctrine.  The  Greek  writers 
comprife  their  errors  under  the  fix  following  particulars : 
1.  They  denied  that  this  inferior  and  vifible  world  is  the 
production  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  they  diftinguiftied 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  human  bodies  from  the 
molt  high  God  who  dwells  in  tbe  heavens}  and  hence 
fome  have  been  led  to  conceive  that  they  were  a  branch 
of  the  Gnoftics  rather  than  the  Manichacans.  ».  They 
treated  contemptuously  the  Virgin  Mary ;  or,  accordingto 
the  ufual  manner  of  Speaking  amongthe  Greeks,  they  re- 
futed to  adore  and  worftiipher.  3.  They  refufed  to  cele- 
brate the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  4.  They  loaded 
tbecrofs  of  Cbrift  with  contempt  and  reproach  ;  by  which 
we  are  only  to  underftand,  tost  they  refufed  to  follow 
the  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who 
paid  to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs  a  certain  fort  of 
religious  homage.  5.  They  rejected,  after  the  example 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Gnoftics,  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftamcnti  and  looked  upon  the  writers  of  that  fa- 
ered  hiftory  as  infpired  by  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and 
not  by  the  Supreme  God.  6.  They  excluded  prefbyters 
and  elders  from  all  part  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
church.  Mo/heim,  vol.  ii. 

PAU'LIEN  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Le  Puy.  The  place  contains  atgt,  and  the 
canton  5712,  inhabitants. 

PAU'LIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn  >  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Alby. 

PAU'LINGSTOWN,  or  Pawling,  a  townffiip  of 
North  America,  in  Ducbefs-county,  New  York,  lying  on 
the  weftern  boundary  of  Connecticut )  containing  4169 
inhabitants,  of  whom  34  are  (laves. 

PAU'LINSKILL,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware  in  lat.40, 54.  N.  Ion.  75  9.  E. 

PAULI'NUS  (Pontius  Meropius),  or  Paulinus  N'o- 
lakus,  a  celebrated  prelate  and  ecclcfiaftical  writer,  was 
defcended  from  a  Roman  patrician  family,  and  born  at 
Burdegala  in  Gaul,  now  liourdeaux,  in  the  year  353, 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Decius  Aufonius,  under 
whom  he  made  a  confiderable  prog  re  fs  in  literature,  and 
cultivated  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  with  fuccefs. 
Aufonius  being  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  that  he 
might  be  preceptor  to  the  Ton  of  the  emperdr  Gratian, 
Paulinus  quitted  his  native  place,  and  followed  him  to 
that  city,  where  he  acquired  much  reputation  as  a  pleader 
in  the  forum.  So  refpeflable  was  the  character  which  he 
eftabliftied,  that  he  was  raifed  to  the  confular  dignity 
while  very  young  s  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  Sena- 
torial capacity,  in  a  manner  that  gave  universal  Satisfac- 
3  tion 
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tion  to  the  Roman  citizens.  Having  married  a  Spinifh 
nnvicd  Therafia,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  very 
large  fortune,  lie  i«oi«  ki,  leave  of  public  affairs,  and  in- 
rfulgcd  his  inclination  for  feeing  for.ign  countries,  vifit- 
irg  a'.moft  all  the  weft  em  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  courfc  of  his  travels  lie  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Ambrofe  of  Milan, 
and  other  eminent  ecclefiaftical  characters  ;  his  conver- 
sion with  whom  appears  to  have  produced  fuch  ftrong 
religious  iriiprefJions  upon  his  mind,  that  he  determined 
to  he  baptifed.  His  wife,  likewife,  who,  it  feems,  bad 
before  fubinitted  to  the  fame  rite,  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  confirm  that  refolution.  Accordingly,  he  received 
the  la  era  mem  of  baptifm  from  Delphinus,  bilhop  of 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  391.  Afterwards,  be  went  into 
Spain,  and  took  up  his  relidence  at  Barcelona ;  where  he 
and  his  wife,  having  loft  their  only  child,  and  being 
without  any  profpedi  of  other  ilTue,  fpent  their  time 
in  devout  contemplation  and  afcetic  cxercifes,  applying 
the  greateft  part  oT  their  property  to  benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable ufes. 

To  divert  Paulinus  from  this  change  of  life,  and  to 
recall  him  again  to  the  purfuit  of  fecular  concerns,  Au- 
joniuj  and  his  other  friends  bad  rccourfe  in  vain  both  to 
perfusion  and  raillery.  At  Barcelona  fo  high  was  the 
veneration  which  all  clafies  of  people  entertained  for  him, 
that,  in  the  year  393,  he  was  111  a  manner  compelled  by 
their  urgent  intreaties  to  be  ordained  prefbyter;  but  not 
before  he  had  obtained  thcirpromife  that  hefliould  be  at  li- 
berty to  remove,  as  he  had  intended,  into  Italy.  During 
thetotlowingyearhcarrivedatRome,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  utinoft  refpeft  by  all  ranks;  tiil,  perceiving  that 
pof  e  Siricius  and  the  clergy  were  growing  jealous  ot  him, 
be  withdrew  to  a  country-houfe  in  the  vicinity  of  Nola 
in  Campania.  Having  parted  about  fifteen  years  in  this 
place,  together  with  his  wife,  in  that  manner  of  living 
which  they  adopted  in  Spain,  Paulinus  was  chofen  and  or- 
dained bifhop  of  Nola,  in  the  year  409,  as  fome  think; 
or,  as  Pagi  argues  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
in  403.  The  early  part  of  his  epifcopate  wasdifturbed 
by  the  incurCons  of  the  Goths,  who  conquered  and  plun- 
dered the  city  of  Nola;  but  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
hit  life  in  tranquillity,  a  bright  example  of  piety,  benevo- 
lence, and  charity,  and  the  object  not  only  of  veneration 
but  of  delight  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  parties.  He 
died  in  431,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
genuine  works  confift  of  Letters  and  Poems,  which  are 
partly  inftructive,  but  chiefly  lively  and  entertaining. 
They  are  correft,  perfpicuous,  and  elegant;  but  the 
high  praife  which  Aufonius  has  bellowed  upon  the  poems, 
is  greater  than  they  merit.  The  firft  edition  of  all  the 
pieces  attributed  to  our  author  was  publilhed  at  Paris  in 
1516,  8vo.  and  they  were  afterwards  inferted  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Ortliodoxograph.1,  as  well  as  tbefixtb 
volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  The  belt  feparate  edition  of 
them,  is  that  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1684,  m  two  volume* 
quarto;  the  firA  of  which  contains  the  genuine  pieces, 
and  the  fecond  fuch  as  are  doubtful.  Caet'i  Hiji.  Lit. 
vol.  i.  Pagi  Crit.  in  Anal.    Baronii  An.  403. 

PAULI'NUS,  a  bifhop  whoflourifhed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  7th  century.  He  was  the  apoftlc  of  Yorkuire, 
having  been  the  firft  archbifliop  of  York  :  this  dignity 
J'cems  to  have  been  conferred  on  him  about  the  vear  616. 
He  built  a  church  at  Almonbury,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Aliun,  where  he  preached  to  and  converted  the  Brigan- 
tines.  Camden  mentions  acrofs  at  Dewfborough,  which 
had  been  erected  to  him.  with  this  infeription,  Pauiinut 
l.ic  praditarit  et  ctlebrarit.  York  was  fo  fmall  about  this 
time,  that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  church  in  it  in 
which  king  Edwin  could  be  baptized.  Conftantius  is 
tr.id  to  have  made  it  a  bifhopric.  Pope  Honorius  made 
it  a  metropolitan  fee.  We  are  told  that  Paulinus 
baptized  in  the  river  Swale,  in  one  day,  10,000  men,  be- 
dries  women  and  children,  on  the  firft  converfion  of  the 
>ixcms  to  ChriAianity,  bcfides  many  at  Halyftone.  At 
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Walftuuc,  tn  Northumberland,  he  baptized  Segbert  king 
of  the  Bail  Saxons.  BcUs  kyS.  "  Pauiinut,  coming  with 
the  king  and  queen  to  the  royal  ntanix  oalIM  Ad  (Jtbrin 
(now  Yeverin).  ftaid  there  thirty-fix  days  with  them,  cm- 
ployed  in  the  duti«»  of  catechizing  and  baptizing.  In 
all  this  time  he  did  nothing  from  morning  to  night  but 
inftrucl  the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  the  vil- 
lages and  places,  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  and  falvation  ( 
and,  after  they  were  inftruftcd,  baptizing  them  in  the 
neighbouring  river  Glen."  According  to  the  fame  Bede, 
"  he  preached  the  word  in  the  province  of  Lindiffi  ;  and 
firft  converted  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Lindocollina, 
(Lincoln,)  whofe  name  was  Blecca,  with  ell  his  family. 
In  this  citv  he  built  a  ftone  church  ofexquifite  workman- 
(hip,  whole  roof  being  ruined  by  lorn;  neglect  or  the  vio- 
lence of  the  enemy,  only  the  walls  are  now  ftanding." 
He  isalfo  faid  to  have  founded  a  collegiate  church  of  pre- 
bends near  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

PAULI'NUS,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  is  honoured  by  the  Catholics  with  the  ti- 
tle of  faint,  on  account  of  his  zealous  defences  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  born  in  fome  part 
of  the  A  u (Irian  dominions.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
bis  laborious  application,  and  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  fcience.  His  proficiency,  confidering 
the  age  in  which  be  lived,  was  very  considerable,  and 
entities  him  to  a  high  rank  among  his  Latin  contempo. 
raries.  By  his  erudition  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who  beftowed 
on  him  various  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour,  and,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  year  77c,  promoted  him  to  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileia.  In  the  year  793,  he  publilhed  a 
little  treatifein  defence  of  the  Trinity,  againft  Elipand 
archbifhopof  Toledo,  entitled,  "  Sacro-Syflabus,"  which 
is  inferted  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil. 
During  the  following  year,  be  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  oppofition  to  the  opinions  of  Elipand,  and  of  Felix 
bilhop  of  Urgela,  at  the  council  of  Frankfort;  and,  hav- 
ing convened  a  fynod  at  Aquileia,  procured  the  condem- 
nation of  them  as  heretical,  in  795.  Two  year*  after- 
wards, on  the  application  of  the  famous  Alcuinus  to 
Charlemagne,  Paulinus  received  the  command*  of  the 
emperor  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  defence  of  the  or- 
thodox doctrine  againft  the  bifhop  of  Urgela;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  he  produced,  in  798,  his  "  Lib,  III. 
adverfut  Felicem  Orgelitanum,"  which  were  firft  pub. 
lifbed  by  Duchefne,  together  with  the  author**  fmnller 
treatife,  at  the  end  of  Alcuini  Opera,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1617.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the 
"  Lib.  VII.  adverfut  Felicem,"  which  were  formerly 
attributed  to  Paulinus,  have  been  reftored  by  the  learned 
world  to  Alcuinus,  as  their  real  author,  similar  juftke 
has  likewife  been  rendered  to  Paulinus  himfelf,  by  the 
Parilian  editor*  of  the  laft  edition  of  St.  Auguftine** 
Works  :  who,  upon  the  credit  of  ancient  MSS.  have  af- 
figned  to  the  patriarch  of  Aquileu  the  treatife  "  De  Sa- 
lutaribus  Documentis,"  which  ufed  to  pafs  under  the 
name  of  the  African  bifhop.  Be  fides  the  article*  already 
mentioned,  fragments  of  "A  Letter  to  Heiftulphus," 
from  our  author,  feverely  reproving  that  lord  for  putting 
bis  wife  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  adultery  preferred 
againft  her  by  a  fingle  witnefs,  and  alfo  an  entire  "  Let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,"  are  inferted  in  the  fe- 
venth volume  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  In  the  firft  volume 
of  Baliue's  Mifcellan.  fome  other  fragment*  of  piece*  by 
him  may  likewife  be  found.  A  complete  edition  of  all 
his  works,  with  learned  notes  and  illuiirations,  was 
publilhed  at  Venice  in  1737,  by  John  Francis  Madrifi,  a 
prieft  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Paulinus  died 
in  the  year  804.   6'eu.  Biog. 

PAULINZEL'LE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schwartzburg  Rudolftadt :  eight  miles  weft  of  Rudol- 
f's tit,  and  twenty  north  of  Coburg. 

PAU'LLI  (Simon),  a  medical  and  botanical  writer, 
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wm  born  in  1603  at  Roflock.  He  loll  in  his  childhood 
his  rather,  who  had  been  phyfician  to  the  queen  of  Den- 
mark, but  received  a  royal  penfion  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftudies.  He  travelled  into  the  Low  Countries, 
England,  Prance,  and  Germany ;  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Wittemberg  in  1630.  After  praclifing  fome 
years  at  Roflock,  he  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
.  occupied  the  chairs  of  anatomy,  furgery,  and  botany,  in 
the  medical  college.  In  1648  be  was  nominated  court- 
phyfician  ;  and  he  rofe,  in  1656,  to  the  poft  of  rirft  phy- 
sician of  king  Frederic  III.  He  held  the  fame  office  under 
Chriftiern  V.  and  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
feven.  His  fervices  had  been  rewarded,  in  1666,  with  the 
prelature  of  Arhufen,  which  remained  in  his  family. 
This  phyfician  publifhed  various  profeffional  works,  of 
which  thofe  relative  to  botany  and  the  materia  medica 
are  bed  known.  His  "  Quadripartitum  de  (implicium 
Medicamentorum  Facultatibus,"  firft  printed  at  Roflock 
in  1640,  and  feveral  times  reprinted  with  augmentations, 
is  an  agreeably-written  account  of  what  the  ancients  have 
recorded  concerning  the  powers  of  vegetable  fimples,  to- 
gether with  the  refults  of  his  own  experience.  It  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year;  and  has 
little  of  botanical  orphyfical  fcience,  but  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  practice.  To  the  laft  edition,  the  characters  of 
plants  from  Toamefort  are  added.  His  "  Libellum  de 
Ufu  et  Abufu  Tabaci  et  Herb*  These,"  1661,  is  chiefly 
a  fevere  cenfure  on  the  ufe  of  tobacco  and  tea.  In  16+8, 
he  publifhed  "  Flora  Danica,"  +to.  with  figures,  chiefly 
from  Lobel  and  other  authors.  It  contains  the  defcrip- 
tions,  fynonyms,  and  medical  virtues,  of  native  Danifh 

Slants,  arranged  according  to  the  feafons.  His  «•  Viridaria 
:egia  varia  et  academics,"  1653,  is  a  catalogue  of  plants 
in  the  botanical  gardens  of  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Warfaw, 
Oxford,  Padua,  Leyden,  and  Groningen.  Paulli  was 
likewife  a  ftudious  cultivator  of  anatomy,  and  the  firft 
who  difTefled  human  bodies  in  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen. 
He  publifhed  feveral  orations  relative  to  this  fcience,  and 
gave  the  defcription  of  a  method  of  preparing  fkelctons. 

James  Henry,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  brought  up  to 
pbyfic,  and  for  fome  time  filled  the  anatomical  chair  at 
Copenhagen.  He  was  afterwards  made  profefror  of  hif- 
tory  and  royal  hiftoriograpber  ;  and  at  length  was  em- 
ployed in  affairs  of  flare,  and  ennobled  by  Chriftiern  V. 
on  which  occafion  he  took  the  name  of  Rofenfchild.  He 
publifhed  fome  anatomical  works.  IlaUeri'liM.  Anal, 
et  Bolan. 

PAULLI'NI  (Chriftian-Francis),  a  phyfician  and  na- 
turalift,  was  born  in  1643  at  Eifcnach  in  Thuringia.  He 
Itudied  at  various  univerfities,  was  crowned  poet  at  Ham- 
burgh, made  M.A.  at  Wittemberg,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Leyden.  He  travelled  into  feveral  of  the 
northern  countries,  and  praftifed  in  his  profeffion  at 
Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  in  Holftein.  He  received  the 
,  title  of  Count  Palatine  for  his  fervices,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  prince-bifhop  of  Munfter  to  the  offices  of  his  firft 
phytician  and  hiftonographcr.  In  1689,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  in  1711.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  the  Naturx  Curioforum  and  Ri- 
covrati.  This  phyfician  made  himfclf  known  by  feveral 
monographs,  or  feparate  diflertations,  on  fubjefls  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  fuch  as  his  "  Cynogra- 
phia  curiofa  ;  Bufo  brevitur  defcriptus;  Traltatus  de 
Anguilla  ;  Talpa  defcripta;  Lagographia  curiofa  ;  Lyco- 
graphia;  Onographia;  De  Lumbrico  terrcflri  ;  Sacra 
Herba,feu  Salvia  Defcripta  ;  Dejalappa;  Nucis  Mofcha- 
ta;  Dcfcriptio."  In  thefc,  as  well  as  in  fome  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Acad.  Nature  Curiof.  there  is  more 
matter  of  curiofity  than  exaft  obfervation,  and  a  tendency 
is  difplayed  to  fabulous  and  wonderful  narration.  The 
fame  may  be  laid  of  his  "  Obfervationes  Phytico  Medicar," 
which,  however,  contain  fome  things  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion. He  wrore  likewife,  " Theatrum  Illullr.  Virorum 
Corbeias  Saxonic*,"  and  fome  other  works.  Haittri  Bibl. 
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P AULLIN'IA,  /  [named  by  Linnaius  in  honour  of 
Simon  Paulli.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oclandria, 
order  trigynia,  natural  order  of  trihilatse,  (fapindi, 
Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  1  pcrianthium  five- 
leaved  j  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  permanent ; 
the  two  outer  oppofite,  one  of  t  he  inner  larger.  Corolla: 
petals  four,  obovate,  oblong,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx, 
clawed;  two  more  diflant.  Neclaries  two;  one  four- 
petalled  inferted  into  the  claws  of  the  corolla  ;  the  other 
four  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  Stamina:  filaments 
eight,  fimple,  fhort,  united  at  the  bafe.  Antherat  final  I. 
Pillillum:  germen  turbinate,  three-fided,  blunt;  flyles 
three,  filiform,  fhort;  ftigmas  fimple,  fpreading.  Peri- 
carpium:  capfule  large,  three-fided,  three-celled,  three  - 
valved.  Seeds  folitary,  obovate.  Fifentiat  Chamber— 
Calyx  five-leaved;  petals  four;  neclary  four-leaved, 
unequal ;  capfules  three,  comprefled,  membranaceous, 
connate. 

Thefe  are  climbing  fhruhs,  throwing  out  long  flloots 
annually  like  the  vine.  Leaves  ternate  (1  to  4),  biter- 
nate  (5  to  jo),  triternate  (11,  is),  unequally  pinnate 
(«3  to  ifi),  or  fuperdecompound  (17).  Peduncles  foli- 
tary, axillary,  having  two  tendrils  in  the  middle, and  be- 
yond many-flowered  in  racemes.  The  chief  of  what  we 
know  on  this  genus  is  derived  from  Jacquin  and  Plumier. 
There  are  feventeen  fpecies. 

s.  Paullinia  Afiatica,  Afiatic  paullinia,  or  toddalia  1 
leaves  ternate,  petioles  and  ftem  prickly.  Stem  round, 
covered  with  prickles.  Leaves  alternate,  on  a  long  flout 
petiole,  on  which  alfo  is  fometimes  a  prickle;  leaflets 
oval-lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  bright-green  above,  paler 
and  almoft  afh-coloured  underneath.  Peduncles  very 
long  and  flout,  prickly.  Fruit  commonly  tricoccous,  but 
fometimes  quadricoccous  and  even  pentacoccous,  fafFron- 
coloured  with  black  fpots,  of  an  acrid  tafle  with  fome 
fweetnefs.  Seed  kidney-form,  grey  or  afh- coloured. 
Flowers  white,  fmelling  llrongly. 

Although  the  confumption  of  cinchona  bark  at  the 
prefent  period  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  what  it  was 
half  a  century  fince,  yet,  as  MM.  Humboldt,  Bonpland, 
and  other  travellers,  afTert  that  it  appears  probable  that 
the  forefls  of  Peru  and  the  Andes  will,  helorc  a  century 
is  pafl,  be  exhaufted  of  that  valuable  remedy,  every  fuh- 
fiance  apparently  refembling  it  in  its  properties  merits 
attentive  confideration.  Many  phyficians  think  that  the 
bark  of  the  willow,  oak,  horfe-chel'nut,  fee.  in  our  coun- 
try, is  no  mean  fubflitute ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to 
warmer  climates  we  muft  look  for  the  moft  efficacious 
remedies  of  this  clafs.  Dr.  Virey,  in  a  Memoir  in  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie,  ftates,  that  M.  Bofc  has  received 
from  M.  Hubert,  a  botanift  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  fome 
fpecimens  of  the  bark  of  this  fpecies,  and  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally employed  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  the  illands  of  Mada- 
gascar, France,  Bourbon,  &c.  as  a  febrifuge  in  place  of 
cinchona,  with  the  moft  fatisfaftory  refults.  We  are  not, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  more  general  experiment  will 
report  fo  favourably  of  the  powers  of  this  plant ;  for  the 
quinine  and  cinchonint,  the  two  principles  in  which  the 
efficacy  of  bar';  refutes,  do  not  form  any  portion  of 
this  plant.  The  hark  is  indeed  rolled  fomewliat  like  the 
cinchona,  covered  with  an  epidermis  of  a  brown  or  grcy- 
ifh  colour,  intcrfperlcd  with  yellowifh  I  pots.  The  epi- 
dermis is  about  .1  line  in  thicknefs,  granular  in  its  tiflue, 
and  of  a  bright  yellowifh- brown  colour:  its  tafle  is 
(lightly  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  interior  hark,  which 
conftitutes  the  liber,  is  thin  ;  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour ; 
of  a  ftngularly  bitter  and  poignant  tafle,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling pepper  in  warmth,  with  a  mixture  of  fweetnefs: 
its  fracture  does  not  prefent  a  rrfmous  appearance.  This 
fhrub  is  very  common  in  Alia  and  fome  of  the  African 
iflands  :  it  is  defcribed  by  Rheede,  in  his  Hortus  Mala- 
baricus  (torn,  v.)  under  the  name  of  knka-todtMi.  Schre- 
ber  makes  it  the  genus  Crantzia  ;  which  ha*  been 
changed  into  that  of  Scofolia  by  Smith  and  Wildenow, 
under  the  name  of  Scopolia  aculeata ;  and  arranged 
5P  with 
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with  the  Adelia  by  Lamarck.  Juflieu  prderved  the  name 
of  Toddalia,  by  which  it  is  known  on  the  coift  of  Ma- 
labar. 

a.  Paullinia  feriana  j  (Seriana  fcanda  triphylla  et  ra- 
cemofa,  Plant.  Gen.  34.  Ic.  113.)  Leaves  ternate,  pe- 
tioles naked,  leaflet*  ovate-oblong.  3.  Paullinia  nodofai 
leaves  ternate,  petioles  naked,  middle  leaflet  obovate. 
4.  Paullinia  cururu,  (Cururu  fcandens  triphylla, 
Plum.  Gen.  14.  Ic.  111.)  Leaves  ternate,  petioles  mar- 
gined.   Natives  of  South  America. 

5.  Paullinia  Mexicans,  (Seriana  fcandens  enneaphylla 
et  racemofa,  Plum.  Gen.  34.  Ic.  113.)  Leaves  biternate, 
all  the  petioles  margined,  Item  prickly.  Native  of  Mexico. 

6.  Paullinia  Carthaginenfis :  leaves  biternate,  all  the 
petioles  margined,  item  unarmed.  This  has  the  leaves 
more  cut  than  the  other  fpecics ;  and  they  are  very  thin, 
whereas  in  the  reft  they  are  more  or  left  coriaceous  and 
thick.  It  is  entirely  void  of  prickles.  Found  by  Plu- 
nder»  ami  afterwards  by  Jacquin  about  Carthage na  in 
New  Spain,  in  coppices. 

7.  Paullinia  Caribssa  s  leaves  biternate,  all  the  petioles 
margined,  branches  prickly.  The  branches  and  common 
petioles  are  armed  with  numerous  recurved  prickles. 
Native  of  the  Caribees. 

8.  Paullinia  Curaffavica,  or  (hining-Icaved  paullinia  t 
leaves  biternate,  all  the  petioles  margined,  branches  un- 
armed. Jacquin  remarks  that  in  Plunder's  figure  the  pe- 
tioles appear  to  be  naked  j  tbey  are  all,  however,  except 
the  common  one,  margined,  or  winged  at  the  edge,  but  fo 
(lightly,  that  it  can  hardly  be  exprefled  in  a  figure.  Native 
of  Curacoa. 

According  to  Swartz,  this  is  the  Paulioia,  or  fouple- 
jack,  of  Browne,  which  he  fays  is  very  common  in  the 
woods  of  Jamaica,  with  its  (fender  woody  Jexile  ftalk, 
railing  itfelf  frequently  to  a  very  confiderable  height 
among  the  bufhes  1  it  is  fo  tough  and  yielding,  that  it  is 
commonly  cut  into  junks,  barked,  and  ufed  for  riding 
and  walking  flicks.  See  Paullinia  polyphylla.  It  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

9.  Paullinia  Barbadenfis:  leaves  biternate,  middle 
petiole  margined,  the  red  naked.  This  differs  from  the 
preceding  principally  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  /lighter  and  left  frequent  incifion  of  them.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Anderfon. 

10.  Paullinia  divaricata :  leaves  biternate,  leaflets  ovate 
acute,  moftly  entire;  petioles  naked,  panicles  divaricating, 
w  ings  of  the  capfules  ovate.    Native  of  Jamaica. 

11.  Paullinia  polyphylla,  parfley-leaved  paullinia,  or 
fupplejack)  (Seriana  irutefcens  polyphylla  et  raceniola, 
Plum.  Gen.  34.  Ic.  111.)  Leaves  triternate,  petioles 
naked.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1739 
by  Mr.  Miller,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary. 
According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  this  is  ikejupplc-Jaeki 
and  if  Browne,  byjottii  ttrnnlo  Urualu,  means  triternate 
leaves,  his  Paulinia  is  this  lpeciesj  but  his  fynonymsare 
confufed. 

1  a.  Paullinia  triternata  t  leaves  triternate,  petioles 
margined.  This  climbs  trees  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  Branches  round,  fraooth,  grooved,  Vjng,  flexible. 
Leaves  Jhining,  alternate,  numerous  s  racemes  axillary, 
four  inches  long,  having  about  fifty  flowers  in  them, 
naked  for  about  two  inches,  and  then  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  putting  out  two  tendrils,  two  inches  long, 
fmooth  and  flat ;  calyx  and  corolla  white  >  leaves  of  the 
firft  ne£tary  white  with  yellow  tips, at  firft  light  refsmbling 
fiamens.    Native  of  St.  Domingo,  in  wood's. 

13.  Paullinia  Japonic* :  leaves  quinate-pinnate,  petio- 
letted  margined,  Item  herbaceous  unarmed.  Stem  her- 
baceous, angular,  climbing,  fmooth,  fcarcely  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  draw.    Native  ofjapan. 

14.  Paullinia  vefpertilio  :  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate 
acuminate  galhed,  petioles  naked,  capfules  pcdicclled, 
with  horizontal  lanceolate  wings.  Native  ct  the  Weft 
Indies. 


15.  Paullinia  pinnata,  or  winged-leavtd  paullinia  1 
leaves  pinnate,  petioles  margined,  leaves  mining.  Native 
of  Bralil,  Jamaica,  and  Domingo,  in  dry  taody  place*. 
The  infertion  of  the  feeds  is  the  fane  in  Cururu  as  in 
Seriana  j  but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
them  in  the  fituation  of  the  partitions. 

16.  Paullinia  tomentofa,  or  downy-leaved  paullinia  1 
leaves  pinnate,  petiole*  margined,  leaflets  tomentofe. 
17.  Paullinia  diverufotia,  or  different. leaved  paullinia  1 
leaves  fuperdecorapound,  petiole*  margined,  the  ioweft 
pinnate,  the  reft  ternate.   Natives  of  South  America. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Procure  the  feeds  from  the 
countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  A*  (boo  at  tbey 
arrive,  fow  tbem  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunge  them  into  a  moderate  tan-bed.  If  the  feeds  ar- 
rive in  autumn,  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed  in  the 
(love,  and  probably  the  plant*  may  come  up  the  follow- 
ing fpring  r  but,  if  they  arrive  in  fpring,  plunge  the  pot* 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be 
continued  all  the  fu miner  \  in  autumn  remove  them  into 
the  Rove  for  the  winter,  watering  them  now  and  then 
fparingly.  The  following  fpring  piunge  the  pot*  into  a 
new  hot-bed  under  a  frame,  whtch  will  bring  up  the 
plants  in  about  fix  weeks,  if  the  feeds  are  good.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  plant  each  in  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunge  tbem  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner's  b3rk,  obferving  to  (hade  them  till  tbey  have 
taken  new  root  j  after  which  they  Ihould  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon.  In  the  autumn  they  muff  be  removed  into 
the  bark-ftove,  where  they  niuft  constantly  remain.  As 
they  require  much  room,  and  their  flowers  have  little 
beauty,  they  are  feldom  propagated  in  Europe. 

PAULMIE'R  de  GRENTEMESNIL',  (Jacques  le),  a 
man  of  letters,  fon  of  a  learned  pbyfician,  Julien  lePaul- 
inier,  was  born  in  the  diiiriii  of  Augc  in  1517.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  proteftant  religion,  which  was  that  of 
his  parents,  and  palled  fome  years  in  tbe  houfe  of  Du« 
mouiin  at  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  leAurcs  of  Ca- 
faubon  and  other  learned  men.  At  fixteen  he  was  fent 
to  Sedan,  where  he  perfected  bimlelf  in  claffical  iludies, 
and  went  through  a  courfe  of  phiiofopby.  He  afterwards 
(ludied  the  law  at  Orleans,  and  employed  feveral  fuble- 
quent  years  in  travelling,  and  adding  to  the  copious 
ftore  of  his  literary  acquiutions.  At  tbe  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  entered  into  the  army,  and  ferved  with  repu- 
tation in  Holland  again  (I  the  Spaniards  under  the  princes 
Maurice  and  Henry  of  Naflau.  After  tbe  peace  he  paffed 
fome  time  upon  the  paternal  eftate  in  Normandy,  and 
then  again  ferved  in  Lorraine  at  tbe  bead  of  a  company 
of  cavalry  given  him  by  the  duke  of  Longueville.  Re- 
turning with  honour,  be  finally  fettled  at  Caen,  where, 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  married  an  Englifh  lady  of  fortune. 
He  devoted  hirofelf  to  literature,  and  to  the  fociety  of 
the  men  of  erudition  with  which  Caen  at  that  time 
abounded,  among  whom  it  is  fulficicnt  to  mention  Huet 
and  Bochart.  He  was  the  firft  planner  of  the  academy 
there  eftablifiied,  and  fupported  it  againft  the  efforts  of 
malice  and  ignorance,  w ith  irreproachable  manners,  he 
preferved^the  high  fpirit  of  a  military  man ;  and  Huet 
relates,  that  when  be  wasaluioft  in  a  date  of  decrepitude, 
being  in/ulted  by  a  rude  and  infolent  young  man}  he  fent 
him  a  challenge,  and  obliged  him  to  deliver  his  fword 
and  beg  his  life.  He  was  greatly  atflifted  with  the  ftone, 
for  which  he  twice  underwent  tbe  operation  of  lithotomy. 
After  many  fevere  fufferings,  which  he  bore  with  great 
rtfignation,  he  died  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  eighty- three. 
M.  de  Grentemefnil  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  and  compofed  with  great  facility  poems  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanilh,  languages: 
but  his  moft  valuable  performances  were  of  the  critical 
ciafs.  At  the  perfuaiion  of  Huet,  he  publiJhed  a  collec- 
tion of  obfervations  made  in  the  perufal  of  various  au- 
thors, under  the  title  of  "Exercitationes  in  optimo* 
Auitores  Grsecos,"  1668,  4to.  The  great  labour  of  hi* 
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Utter  yeaMwata"  Defcription  of  ancient  Greece,"  in 
Latin,  published  after  hit  death  at  Lcydcn  in  1678,  4W. 
A  diflertation  which  he  wrote  in  s6ty,  concerning  the 
comparative  merit*  of  Lucan  and  Virgil,  wa*  printed  at 
Leyaen  in  1704,  in  the  Diflertationes  feleelae  et  critic* 
de  Poetis  of  J.  Berkel.   Huetiut  dt  R*btu,  Ire. 

PAU'LMOW,  a  town  of  Bengal  t  five  mile*  north-weft 
of  Curruckdeah. 

PAU'LMY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire  1  twelve  miles  fouth- welt  of  Locbes. 

PAU'LO,  a  town  of  South- America,  in  New  Grenada : 
twenty-five  milet  eaft-nortb-eaft  of  Tun j a. 

PAU'LO  (Marco).  See  Polo. 

PAV'LOGRAD,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav  t  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Ekaterinoflav. 
Lat.  47.  10.  N.  Ion.  35.  54.  E. 

PAV'LOSK,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris,  to  defend  the  Straits  of  Taman,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  fea  of  Azof :  Gx  miles  fouth  of  Kerch. 

PAVLOV,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
Tchudfkoe  Lake :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Narva. 

PAVLO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irtuflt,  on  the  Lenai  Cxteen  miles  north  of  Olenga. 

PAVLOV'SK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vorones,  on  the  Don «  fixty-eigot  mile*  foutb-fouth-ealt 
of  Voronez.  Lat.  50. 14.  N.  Ion.  40.  14.  E. 

PAVLOVSKAI'A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Dnieper  t  thirty-two  miles 
eaft  of  Ekaterinoflav. 

PAU'LSBURGH,  a  townflrip  of  Coos,  in  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  having  fourteen  inhabitants. 

PAU'LUN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Raajegur. 

PAU'LUS  /'EGINE'TA.   See  jEciKETA,vol.i. 

PAU'LUS  ^EMIL'IUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Roman  generals,  father  and  fon.   See  -the  article  Rome. 

PAU'LUS  (Cyrus  Floras),  called  Paul  thtSiletUiarv, 
becaufc  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal  filentiaries,  offi- 
cers whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  noife*  in  the  palace, 
ftounfbed  in  the  fixtb  century  under  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nian.  He  it  faid  to  bave  been  of  an  illuftnous  family, 
and  poflefled  of  hereditary  opulence,  but  to  have  been 
dill  more  diftinguiihed  for  learning  and  eloquence.  He 
was  the  author  of  poems  in  tbe  Greek  language,  among 
which  was  one  giving  tbe  hiftory  and  defcription  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Conftantinople  in  more  than  a 
thoufand  hexameter  lines.  This  ba*  come  down  to  our 
times,  and  was  publifhed  in  the  collection  of  Byzantine 
hiftoriant,  with  a  t  ran  (lat  ion  and  notes  by  Ducange.  He 
alfo  compofed  a  poem  on  the  Pythian  Thermae,  and  fome 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  See  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  in 
which  it  a  fine  defcription  of  St.  Sophia,  taken  partly 
from  the  work  of  Paulus. 

PAU'LUS  HOOK',  a  fortified  poft  of  United  America, 
in  the  ftate  of  Jerfey,  on  tbe  North  River,  which  is  here 
above  sooo  yards  acrofs,  oppofite  New  York.  In  17(0, 
this  river  was  to  mnch  frozen,  that  carriage*  with  heavy 
burdens  pa  fled  over. 

To  PAUM,  v.  a.  [from palm,  the  hand  1  a  very  ancient 
corruption,  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer  both  uling  paum,  or 
paum,  for  the  palm  of  the  band.]  To  impofe  by  fraud. 
See  To  Palm. — A  rogue  that  locked  up  his  drink,  turned 
awav  oor  wive*,  cheated  us  of  oar  fortunes,  pmmmsd  bis 
emits  upon  u*  for  mutton,  and  at  laft  kicked  u*  out  of 
doors.    Swift'i  Tali  of  m  Tub,  ed.  1 704. 

PAU'NACH.   See  Bavnacu,  vol.  ii. 

PAUNCE,/.  Apanfys 

The  pretie  pounce, 
And  the  chevifaunce, 

Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flower  delke.  Spenfcr. 

The  mining  meads 
Do  boaft  the  paunct,  the  lily,  and  the  rofe; 
And  every  flower  doth  laugh  at  Zephyr  bio**.  B.  Jonfin. 
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PAUNCH, /  [pan/*,  Fr.  pane*,  Span,  panttx,  Lit.] 
The  belly  t  the  region  of  tbe  guts. — Demades,  tbe  orator, 
was  talkative,  and  would  eat  hard;  Antipater  would  fay 
of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  facrifice,  that  nothing  was  left 
of  it  but  tbe  tongue  and  the  pound,  /farm. 

Pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fafhion'd  chair.  Drydm. 

To  PAUNCH,  r.  a.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  bciij';  to 
exenterate;  to  take  out  the  paunch;  to  evifcerate.— 
Batter  his  feull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  flake.  SUhrjjnm  < . 

Cbi/on  attack'd  Talthibius  with  fuch  might, 

One  pafs  had  paunch' d  the  huge  hydropick  knight.  Garth. 

PAU'NCHWAY,/.  A  fmall  boat  ufed  in  Bengal, 
being  merely  an  attendant  on  the  budgerow,  or  barge. 

The  boats,  or  barges,  chiefly  in  ufe  at  Bengal,  are— the 
hur  for  commerce,  and  tbe  budgerow  and  moorpunkay 
for  plcafure.  As  the  two  former  were  not  noticed  in 
their  proper  place,  we  (hall  fpeak  of  them  here. 

The  bar  is  ufed  for  inland  navigation  on  the  Ganges, 
and  very  lightly  built  of  thin  deals,  without  either  keel 
or  fide-timbers.  Tbe  edges  of  tbe  planks  are  fattened 
together  with  llaplcs,  ana  the  (earns  are  flopped  up  with 
mofs,  and  payed  with  greafe.  Its  Urged  breadth  is  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  length  from  the  ftern,  where  it 
runs  up  with  a  bend  :  it  is  very  (harp  forwards,  and  not 
very  high  above  the  water.  Although  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent lizes,  they  are  all  of  the  fame  lhape  and  conduc- 
tion )  and  fome  of  them  can  load  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
weight  of  merchandife,  and  more.  They  are  provided 
with  a  Angle  mail,  which  has  a  large  fquare  fail ;  and,  as 
they  take  in  a  great  quantity  of  water  from  tbe  fides  and 
bottoms,  the  crew  arc  compelled  to  employ  fome  perfons 
continually  in  baling.  They  are  ufed  for  the  carriage  of 
cotton,  and  other  bulky  materials,  the  weight  of  which 
cannot  bear  any  proportion  to  tbeir  fize.  In  common 
with  all  the  other  boats  of  the  country,  their  bottoms  are 
nearly  flat  i  and  indeed,  it  would  be  impracticable  on 
the  Ganges  to  employ  veflcls  formed  for  drawing  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  water,  as  tbe  navigation  is  ren- 
dered extremely  dangerous  from  the  continual  (hifting 
of  tbe  faads. 

Budgerow  is  the  denomination  given  to  travelling- 
boats,  or  pleafure-barges,  ufed  by  the  Europeans,  as  well 
as  by  the  principal  natives,  in  Bengal.  On  the  outfide. 
tbey  are  conftrncted  like  tbe  burs  1  but,  within,  they  are 
much  better  adapted  for  convenience.  The  fpace  from 
the  middle  to  the  ftern  is  occupied  by  one  or  two  apart- 
ments, having  windowson  the  (ides,  and  from  fix  to  (even 
feet  high  j  and  fome  of  them  fourteen  feet  wide :  the 
ftern  molt  of  them  is  the  bed-room.  Thefe  budgerows 
are  of  various  fize* ;  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  feet  in 
length,  and  longer.  They  are  rowed  by  a  number  of  men, 
from  fix  to  twenty,  with  oars,  which  are  long  poles,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  little  oval  board  is  nailed,  in  lieu  of  a 
leaf,  and  which  do  not  ftrike  the  water  crofs-ways,  but 
obliquely  backward*.  They  axe  fleered  by  a  large  paddle 
or  oar,  extending  ten  feet  from  the  ftern  j  and  forwards 
(lands  a  matt,  upon  which  is  hoifted  a  fquare  fail,  when 
they  go  before  the  wind;  and  tbey  have  likewife  a  top- 
mail  with  a  fquare  top-fail  for  fine  weather.  When  they 
have  a  fide-wind,  they  drive  down  athwart  the  dream, 
not  having  a  keel  or  timber  enough  under  water,  as  tbey 
are  flat-bottomed,  and  draw  fcarccly  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
water.  The  Englifb  gentlemen  in  Bengal  have  much  im- 
proved the  budgerows  by  introducing  a  broad  flat  floor, 
fquare  ilerns,  and  broad  bow*.  They  are  thus  rendered 
much  fafer,  fail  near,  and  keep  their  wind  j  and  there  it 
no  danger  attending  their  taking  the  ground.  Befidet, 
tbey  are  adapted  for  carrying  more  (ail.  The  motion 
acquired  by  the  oar*  of  a  large  budgerow  hardly  exceed* 
eight  mile*  a*day,at  ordinary  times. 

The  paumthvajf  moves  more  expeditioufly  than  tbe 
budgerow  j  but  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  conduction, 
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with  this  difference,  that  the  greateft  breadth  ii  fome- 
what  further  aft  and  the  Hern  lower.  Its  uie  it  to  convey 
the  company  either  on-ftiore  or  on-board,  as  it  often 
happen*  that  the  budgerow  cannot  come  ciofc  to  the 
place  where  the  party  wifties  to  land,  or  to  embark. 

The  tnoorpnnkay  has  already  l)een  dclcribed  under  that 
word,  vol.  xv. 

PAUNDU'R  A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  I  twelve 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Gazypour. 

PAUNGAR'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Grein. 

PAUNRAN'.a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal :  thirty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Nagore. 

PAUNRAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mohurbunge : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Harriopour. 

PAU'NTON,  or  Great  Paunton,  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  anciently  a  Roman  town,  called  Ad 
PoHtem  ;  it  having  formerly  had  a  bridge  over  the  river. 
Its  church  is  one  of  the  fincft  old  ftruftures  in  the  county. 
Paunton  is  about  four  miles  fouth  of  Grantham. 

PAU'NTON  (Little),  lies  to  the  north  of  Great 
Paunton,  on  the  fame  river. 

PA'VO,  /  [called  in  Greek,  t«*i(,  or  t«»>»,  perhaps 
from  rum,  to  ftretch,  on  account  of  the  amplitude  of  its 
tail :  in  the  Molten  dialeft  it  was  pronounced  mi)  and 
hence  the  Latin  pato,  and  its  names  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages i  in  Italian,  partme  ;  in  Snanifh  parou  ;  in  French, 
jHitm  ;  in  German,  pfau  ;  in  Poliih,  paw  ;  and  in  Swedifh, 
paojogrl.  But  a  modern  "Etymological  Gleaner"  de- 
rives both  the  Latin  and  Englifh  name  merely  from  the 
clang  iien- A«>  which  the  peacocks  repeat  in  rainy  weather.] 
The  Peacock  ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  g-illinx. 
Generic  characters— Head  crefted }  bill  convex,  ftrong  ; 
noftrils  broad  i  quills  of  the  rump  elongated,  broad, 
expansible,  and  fpangled  with  eyes.  There  are  four  fpe- 
cics. 

t.  Pavo  criftatus,  the  common  peacock  ;  head  crefted, 
fpurs  fingle. 

Dignity  of  appearance,  noblenefs  of  demeanour,  ele- 
gance of  form,  tweet nefs  and  delicacy  of  proportions, 
whatever  marks  diftincliun  and  commands  refpect,  nature 
Items  to  have  bellowed  on  the  peacock.  A  light  waving 
tuft,  painted  with  the  richeft  colours,  adorns  its  head, 
and  raifes  without  oppreffing  it.  Its  matchlefs  plumage 
Teems  to  combine  all  that  delights  the  eye  in  the  delicate 
tints  of  the  fined  flowers  ;  all  that  dazzles  in  the  fpark- 
ling  luftre  of  the  gems;  and  alt  that  aftonilhes  in  the 
grand  difplay  of  the  rainbow.  But  not  only  has  nature 
united,  in  the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  to  form  a  mafter- 
piece  of  magnificence,  all  the  colours  of  heaven  and  earth} 
Ihe  has  felc.'led,  mingled,  fhaded,  melted  them  with  her 
inimitable  hand,  and  formed  an  unrivalled  pifture  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  feathers  derive  from  their  mixture  and 
their  contrail  new  brilliancy,  and  effects  of  light  fo  fub- 
lime,  that  our  art  can  neither  imitate  nor  defcribc  them, 
but  in  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  manner.  Such  appears 
the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  even  when  at  cafe  and  alone 
in  a  fine  vernal  day.  But  if  a  female  is  prefented  fud- 
denly  to  his  view  ;  if  the  fires  of  love,  joined  to  the  fecret 
influence  of  the  feafon,  route  him  from  his  tranquillity, 
and  infpirc  him  with  ardour  and  new  defires  ;  his  beauties 
open  and  expand,  his  eyes  become  animated  and  cxpref- 
five,  his  tuft  flutters  on  his  head,  and  expreffes  the 
warmth  that  ftirs  within  ;  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail, 
riling,  difplay  their  dazzling  richncls  ;  the  head  and  neck, 
bending  nobly  backwards,  trace  their  fhadow  gracefully 
on  that  fhining  ground,  where  the  fun-bcams  play  in  a 
thoufand  ways,  continually  extinguithed  and  renewed, 
and  fecm  to  lend  new  luftre,  more  delicious  and  more 
enchanting;  new  colours,  more  variegated  and  more 
harmonious  j  each  movement  of  the  bird  produces  new 
fliades,  numberlefs  clufters  of  waving  fugitive  reflections, 
which  evenjvary  and  ever  pleafe.  It  is  then  that  the  pea- 
cock feems  to  fpread  out  all  his  beauties, only  to  delight 
his  female,  who,  though  denied  the  rich  attire,  is  capti- 


rated  with  its  difplay ;  the  livelinefs  which  the  ardour 
of  the  feafon  mingles  with  bisgeftures,  adds  new  gr.ice 
to  hit  movements,  which  are  naturally  noble  and  dig. 
nified,  and  which,  at  this  time,  are  accompanied  with  a 
ftrong  hollow  murmur,  expreffive  of  defire.  But  this 
brilliant  plumage,  which  furpaffes  the  glow  of  the  richeft 
flowers,  like  them  alfo  is  fubject  to  decay ;  and,  each 
year,  the  peacock  fheds  his  honours.  Then,  as  if 
alhamed  at  the  lofs  of  his  attire,  he  avoids  being  feen  in 
this  humiliating  condition,  and  conceals  bimfelt  in  the 
darkeft  retreats,  till  a  new  fpring  reftores  his  wonted  or- 
naments, and  again  introduces  him  to  receive  the  homage 
paid  to  beauty  i  for  he  lofes  his  feathers  with  the  firft  fall 
of  the  leaves,  and  recovers  them  again  when  the  buds 
burft  forth.  It  is  pretended  that  the  peacock  is  fenfible 
to  admiration,  and  that  a  foothing  and  attentive  gaze  is 
the  moft  certain  means  to  engage  him  to  difplay  his  de- 
corations ;  but  that  a  look  ot  indifference  chills  his  viva- 
city, and  makes  him  clofe  his  treafures. 

Aftonifhed  at  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  this  bird,  the 
ancients  could  not  help  indulging  their  lively  and 
creative  fancy,  in  accounting  for  the  magnificence  of  his 
plumage.  They  made  him  the  favourite  of  imperial 
Juno,  lifter  and  wife  to  Jupiter,  and  not  lefs  than  the 
hundred  eyes  of  Argus  w;re  pulled  out  to  ornament  his 
tail;  indeed  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  nature  that 
can  vie  with  the  tranfeendent  luftre  of  the  peacock's 
feathers.  The  changing  glory  of  his  neck  eclipfes  the 
deep  azure  of  ultramarine,  and,  at  the  leaft  evolution,  it 
affumes  the  green  tint  of  the  emerald  and  the  purple  hue 
of  the  amethyft.  His  head,  which  is  fmall  and  finely 
fhaped,  offers  feveral  curious  ftripes  of  white  and  black 
round  the  eyes,  and  is  furmounted  by  an  elegant  panarhe, 
or  tuft  of  feathers,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  (lender 
Item  and  a  fmall  flower  at  the  top.  The  female  docs  not 
(hare  thefe  great  honours  with  the  cock,  and  is  generally 
of  a  light  brown  •,  ber  creft  is  very  fmall,  and  Die  has  no 
fpur.  It  has  been  faid  that  both  are  afttamed  of  the 
hoarfenefs  of  their  voice  and  ill-lhapednefs  of  their  feet ; 
and  indeed  they  may,  for  here  we  ought  again  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  fyftcm  of  equity  and  compenfation 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  nature.  The  loud  fcream- 
ings  ot  the  peacock  are  worfe  than  the  harm  croaking* 
of  the  raven,  and  a  prognoliic  for  bad  weather;  and  his 
feet,  more  clumfy  than  thofe  of  the  turkey,  make  a  fad 
contrail  with  the  elegance  of  his  plumage.  The  fpread- 
ingof  the  tail,  the  fwelling  of  the  throat,  neck,  and  bread, 
and  the  puffing  noife  which  they  emit,  at  certain  times, 
are  proofs  that  the  turkey  and  the  peacock  (land  nearly 
allied  in  the  family-chain  of  animated  beings. 

Though  the  peacock  has  been  long  naturalized  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  a  native  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
but  feems  to  have  been  originally  produced  in  themildeft 

Krts  of  the  Aliatic  and  African  continents.  The  Ealt 
dies,  Button  fays,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  true  native 
country  of  the  peacock,  whence  it  paffed  into  the  weftern 
parts  of  Afia.  /Elian  informs  us,  that  Greece  received 
this  beautiful  bird  from  the  Barbarians;  who,  Button 
thinks,  were  the  people  of  India,  fince  Alexander,  who 
traverfed  Afia,  tint  met  with  the  peacock  in  that  country: 
and  befides,  in  no  region  of  the  globe  is  the  tribe  fo  nu- 
merous or  fo  large  as  in  that  oriental  clime.  Mandefio 
and  Thevenot  faw  them  in  profufion  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat :  Tavernier,  in  every  part  of  India,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  territories  ol  Barocbc.  Cambava,  and 
Broudra;  Francis  Pyrard,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calicut; 
the  Dutch,  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  Lintfcot,  in  the  illaml 
of  Ceylon  ;  the  author  of  the  Second  Voyage  to  Siam,  in 
the  forefts  on  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  on  the  fide 
of  Cambogia,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Meinam  ; 
Gentil,  at  Iva;  Gemelli  Careri,  in  the  Calamian  illands, 
lying  between  the  Philippines  and  Borneo.  Indeed  this 
beautiful  bird  mult  owe  its  birth  to  the  luxurious  climate 
where  nature  lavifhly  pours  her  riches  j  where  gold,  and 
pearls,  and  gems,  and  precious  ftones,  and  all  the  beauty 
i  and 
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and  brilliancy  of  colours,  are  fcattered  with  profufion. 
This  opinion  it  countenanced  by  Holy  Writ  i  peacocks 
are  enumerated  among  the  valuable  and  rare  commodi- 
ties that  were  every  three  year*  imported  by  Solomon's 
fleet;  which  being  fitted  out  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  not 
being  able  to  venture  at  a  diftahce  from  the  (hore,  mnft 
obvioufly  have  drawn  its  riches  either  from  India,  or  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa. 

From  Afia,  it  is  moft  probable,  tbey  were  tranfported 
into  Greece,  where  at  firft  tbey  were  fo  rare  as  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Athens  for  thirty  years,  at  the  monthly  fefti- 
vals,  as  an  object  of  euriofity,  which  drew  crouds  of 
fpeflators  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  We  cannot  fix 
the  date  of  this  event  i  but  it  was  after  the  return  of 
Alexander  from  India,  who  firft  flopped  at  the  ifland  of 
Samos.  Here  the  conqueror  was  to  delighted  with  the. 
rich  plumage  of  the  peacocks,  that  he  enacted  fevere  pe- 
nalties againft  killing  them.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
ibon  after  this  time,  and  even  before  the  clofe  of  hi* 
reign,  they  were  become  common  ;  for  we  learn  from  the 
poet  Arillophanes,  who  was  contemporary  with  that 
hero  and  furvived  him,  that  a  (ingle  pair  brought  into 
Greece  had  multiplied  fo  rapidly,  that  they  were  as  nu- 
merous as  quails ;  and  befides,  Ariftotle,  who  outlived 
bis  pupil  only  two  years,  fpeaks  in  feveral  parts  of  bis 
work  of  peacocks  as  well-known  birds.  That  the  ifle  of 
Samos  was  the  firft  nation  of  Alexander  on  hi*  return 
from  India,  is  probable  from  its  proximity  to  Afia  ;  and 
it  befides  proved  by  the  ex  pre  ft  teAimony  of  Menodotus. 
Some  indeed  have  given  a  forced  interpretation  of  this 
pnflige,  ;m<\  refting  on  the  authority  of  tome  very  ancient 
medals  of  Samoa,  in  which  Juno  is  reprefented  with  a 
peacock  at  her  feet,  have  pretended  that  Samos  was  the 
primitive  abode  of  that  bird,  from  whence  it  has  been 
difperfed  to  the  eaft  and  the  weft.  «  There,"  fays  Athc- 
nteos,  "  are  the  peacocks  f acred  to  Jnno,  they  being  firft 
reared  at  Samos,  and  thence  carried  into  other  countries, 
as  the  cocks  from  Perils,  and  the  meleagridet  from 
JEolia."  But  the  truth  it,  that  Samos  was  the  firft  part 
in  Europe  where  the  peacocks  were  bred ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  pintadoes,  which  were  well  known  to 
be  African  birds,  were  feen  in  Italia  or  ^Etolia,  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  reft  of  Greece}  and  efpe- 
oially  as  the  cKmate  of  Samos  is  particularly  fuited  to 
them,  and  they  lived  there  in  the  Rate  of  nature.  Thefe 
rrafons  arc  fufficient  to  account  for  the  epithet  of  Samian 
bird,  which  tome  authors  have  bellowed  on  the  peacock  ; 
but  the  term  can  be  only  figurative,  fince  Tournefort 
never  mentions  the  peacock  in  his  defcription  of  that 
ifland,  but  fays  that  it  is  full  of  partridges,  woodcocks, 
thruft-.es,  wild  pigeons,  turtles,  tec. 

After  the  peacock  was  tranfplanted  from  Afia  into 
Greece,  it  found  its  way  into  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and 
was  gradually  introduced  into  England,  (France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  as  far  as  Sweden,  where  in- 
deed they  are  rare,  and  require  great  attention,  and  even 
fufter  an  alteration  in  their  plumage.  Laftly,  the  Euro* 
peant,  who  by  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion connect  the  whole  inhabited  world,  have  fpread  them 
along  the  American  coafts,  and  introduced  them  into 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  fome  of  the  Antilles,  as  St.  Domingo 
and  Jamaica,  where  they  now  are  numerous,  though  there 
were  none  prior  to  the  difcovery  of  America.  The  pea- 
cock is  a  heavy  bird,  as  the  ancients  well  remarked  ;  the 
fliortnefs  of  its  wings,  and  the  length  of  its  tail,  check  its 
aerial  courfe ;  and, as  it  with  difficulty  fubfifts  in  a  north- 
em  climate,  it  could  never  migrate  into  the  new  world. 

The  peacock  has  fcarcely  left  ardour  for  the  female,  or 
contend*  with  lefs  obftinacy,  than  the  common  cock. 
The  pea-hens  are  alfo  of  an  amorous  mould ;  and,  when 
deprived  of  the  males,  tbey  toy  with  each  other,  and  wel- 
ter in  the  d oft  ;  but  the  egg*  which  tbey  lay  are  then 
void  of  the  principle  of  life.  Wind  c^rt  is  their  common 
name  in  Engiifh,  becaufe  they  want  their  outer  (hell,  and 
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are  flaccid,  as  if  inflated  with  air.  Perhaps  this  was  alfo 
the  reafon  of  the  ancient  epithet  xtphurian. 

Thefe  birds,  according  to  Ariftotle,  attain  their  full 
vigour  in  three  year*.  Columella  is  of  the  fame  opinion ; 
and  Pliny  repeats  the  words  of  Ariftotle  with  fame  flight 
alteration*.  Varro  fixe*  the  period  at  two  years-,  and 
people  who  are  well  acquainted  with  thefe  birds  fay,  that 
»n  our  climate  the  female  begins  to  lay  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  though  the  eggs  are  then  eertainly  addled.  Butaloioft 
all  agree  that  the  age  of  three  years  is  the  term  when  the 

Jicacock  has  acquired  his  full  growth,  and  is  fit  to  per- 
oral the  office  of  the  male :  and  that  the  power  of  pro- 
creating is  announced  by  a  new  and  fplendid  production  : 
this  is  the  long  and  beautiful  feathers  of  the  tail,  which 
they  difplay,  as  they  ftrut  and  expand  their  fan. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  foon  after  fecundation  ;  flic 
does  not  exclude  one  every  day,  but  only  once  in  three 
or  four  days ;  and  according  to  Ariftotle  (he  has  but  one 
hatch  in  the  year,  which  confifts  in  the  firft  of  eight  eggs, 
and  in  the  following  years  of  twelve.  Bnt  this  mud  be 
underftood  of  thofe  pea-hens  that  both  lay  their  eggs  and 
rear  their  young;  for,  if  the  eggs  be  removed  at  Taft  as- 
they  are  laid,  and  placed  under  a  common  hen,  they 
will,  according  to  Columella,  have  three  hatchet  in  the 
courie  of  the  year;  the  firft  of  five  eggs,  the  fecond  of 
four,  and  the  third  of  two  or  three.  It  would  feem  that 
in  this  country  they  are  not  fo  prolific,  fince  they  lay 
fcarcely  more  than  four  or  five  egg*  in  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbey  appear  to  be  far  more  prolific  in  India, 
where,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  they  lay  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  The  temperature  of  a  climate  has  great  influ- 
ence on  whatever  relate*  to  generation,  and  thi*  i*  the 
key  to  thofe  apparent  contradiction*  which  are  found 
between  the  ancients  and  our  own  obfervations.  In  a 
warm  country,  the  males  are  more  ardent,  fight  with 
each  other,  require  more  females,  and  thefe  lay  a  greater 
number  of  eggs;  but  in  a  cold  country  the  latter  are  not 
fo  prolific,  and  the  former  are  calm  and  indifferent. 

If  the  pea- hen  be  fuffered  to  follow  the  bent  of  inftinft, 
fhe  will  lay  her  eggs  in  a  fee  ret  retired  fpot ;  the  eggs  are 
white,  and  fpeckled  like  thofe  of  the  turkey-hen,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize.  During  the  whole  time  of  incu- 
bation, (he  anxioufly  (hunt  the  male,  and  it  particularly 
careful  to  conceal  her  track,  when  (he  returns  from  the 
ncft  t  for  in  thit  fpecies,  as  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe,  and 
many  others,  the  male,  burning  with  luft,  and  faithlefs  to 
the  intentions  of  nature,  is  more  earned  in  the  puri'uit  of 
pleafure,  than  folicitous  about  the  multiplication  of  the 
race.  If  he  difcovers  his  mate  fitting  on  her  eggs,  be 
breaks  them  ;  probably  to  remove  an  obftacle  to  the  gra- 
tification of  his  paffions.  The  pea-hen  fits  from  twen'ty- 
feven  to  thirty  days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  and  the  warmth  of  the  featon. 
During  that  time,  a  fufficient  fupply  of  food  ought  to  be 
fet  within  her  reach,  that  flic  may  not  be  obliged  to  ftray 
in  fearch  of  fubfiftence,  and  allow  her  eggs  to  cool ;  and 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  tcaze  or  difturb  her  in  her  neft ; 
for,  if  (be  perceives  that  they  are  difcovcred,  (he  will  be 
filled  with  difquietude,  abandon  her  eggs,  and  begin  to 
make  a  fecond  hatch,  which  is  not  likely  to  fuccecd,  be- 
caufe of  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon.  It  is  faid  that  the 
pea-hen  never  hatches  all  her  eggs  at  once  ;  but,  as  foon 
at  a  few  chickens  emerge,  (he  leaves  the  neft  to  lead  them 
about.  In  this  cafe,  the  eggs  that  are  lefr  (hould  be  let 
under  another  hen,  or  placed  in  a  ftove  for  incubation. 
After  the  young  are  hatched,  they  ought  to  be  lef  t  under 
the  mother  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  removed  to 
the  coop ;  Frifch  advifes  them  not  to  be  reftored  to  their 
dam  till  tome  days  after. 

Tbeir  firft  food  may  be  barley-meal,  wheat  fteeped  in 
water,  or  bread  boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Afterwards 
they  may  have  frefh  curd,  from  which  the  whey  is  well 
prefled,  mixed  with  chopped  leeks,  and  even  grafshop- 
pers,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  When  they  are  fi  x 
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months  old,  they  will  eat  wheat,  barley,  the  dregi  of 
cyder  and  perry,  and  crop  the  tender  grafs.  It  is  oh- 
ferved,  that  on  the  firft  day*  after  hatching,  the  mother 
never  lead*  her  young  to  the  ordinary  neft,  or  even  fits 
with  then  twice  in  the  fame  place  i  and  a*  they  are  deli* 
cate,  and  cannot  mount  on  the  trees,  they  are  expofed  to 
many  accidents.  At  thii  time  therefore  we  ooght  to 
watch  them  clofely,  and  difcover  where  the  mother  re- 
fort*,  and  put  the  brood  in  a  coop,  or  in  the  field  in  a 
patch  inclofed  with  hurdles.  Till  they  grow  ftout,  the 
young  peacock*  trail  their  wings,  and  make  no  ufe  of 
them.  In  their  early  effays  to  fly, the  mother  takes  them 
every  evening  one  after  another  on  her  back,  and  carrie* 
them  to  the  branch  on  which  they  are  to  pais  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  (he  defcend*  before  them  from  the  tree, 
and  encourages  tbem  by  her  example  to  truft  themfelves 
to  their  (lender  pinions.  A  pea-hen,  or  even  a  common 
hen,  can  breed  twenty-five  young  peacocks,  according  to 
Columella ;  but  only  fifteen,  according  to  Pailadiu*  : 
and  this  laft  number  is  even  too  great  for  cold  countries, 
where  they  mull  be  warmed  from  time  to  time,  and  (hel- 
tered  under  the  mother's  wing. 

When  the  brood  are  a  month  old,  or  a  little  more,  the 
creft  begins  to  (hoot,  and  then  they  are  fubject  to  ficknefs, 
like  young  turkeys  in  fimilar  circumftances.  At  this 
time  the  parent  cock  adopts  them  as  his  offspring}  for, 
before  the  growth  of  the  creft,  he  drives  them  away  a* 
fuppofititious.  The  creft  confitts  of  twenty-four  (mall 
feathers,  of  which  the  waft  is  not  furniftied  with  webs, 
but  belirt  with  little  (lender  detached  threads ;  the  top 
is  formed  by  a  bunch  of  ordinary  feathers  united  toge- 
ther, and  painted  with  the  richeft  colours.  The  crelfis 
not  an  inverted  cone,  as  might  be  Aippofed  :  its  bafe, 
which  is  uppermoft,  forms  a  very  extenrive  ellipfe,  whofe 
greater  axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the  head  j  all  the  feathers 
that  compofe  it  have  a  particular  and  perceptible  motion, 
by  which  they  approach  each  other,  or  recede,  at  will, 
and  alfo  a  general  motion,  by  which  the  whole  creft  it 
fometimes  erected,  fometimes  reclined.  The  tail-feathers, 
or  rather  thofe  long  covert*  that  are  inferted  in  the  back 
near  the  rump,  are  on  a  great  fcale  what  thofe  of  the  creft 
are  on  a  (mall  one.  The  (haft  is  equally  furnilhed,  from 
its  origin  to  its  extremity,  with  parted  filaments  of  a  va- 
rying colour,  and  it  ends  in  a  flat  vane,  decorated  with 
what  ii  called  the  tut,  or  the  mirror.  This  i*  a  brilliant 
fpot,  enamelled  with  the  moft  enchanting  colours  ;  yellow 
gilded  with  many  (hades,  green  running  into  blue  and 
bright  violet,  according  to  the  different  pofitions  ;  and 
the  whole  receive*  additional  luftre  from  the  colours  of 
the  centre,  which  is  a  fine  velvet  black.  The  two  feathers 
in  the  middle  are  each  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ex- 
tend beyond  the  reft,  the  others  gradually  diminilhing 
as  they  approach  the  (ides.  The  creft  is  permanent ;  but 
the  tail  is  cad  every  year,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  about 
the  end  of  July,  and  (hoots  again  in  the  fpring;  during 
which  interval  the  bird  i*  difpirited  and  feeks  retirement, 
as  before  noticed.  This  beautiful  train,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly fpeaking,/«((i  tail,  may  be  expanded  quite  to  a 
perpendicular  upwards,  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  The  true 
tail  is  hid  beneath  this  group  of  brilliant  feathers,  and 
con  fids  of  eighteen  grey-brown  feathers,  one  foot  and  a 
half  long,  marked  on  the  (ides  with  rufous  grey  :  the  fca- 
pularsaud  fmaller  wing-coverts  are  reddidi  cream-colour, 
variegated  with  black  i  the  middle  covert*  deep  blue, 
glolTcd  with  green  gold.  The  predominant  colour  of  the 
head,  throat,  neck,  and  bread,  is  blue,  with  different  re- 
flections of  violet,  yellow,  and  lucid  green  j  and  by  mean* 
of  thefe  waving  wades,  nature  can  fpread  a  greater  va- 
riety of  colouring  on  the  fame  (pace.  On  each  fide  of  the 
head,  there  is  a  protuberance  formed  by  fmall  feathers, 
which  cover  the  perforation  of  the  external  ear.  The 
common  peacock  is  represented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

The  female  is  lefs  than  the  male.   The  train  is  very 
fliort,  much  more  fo  than  the  tail  j  fcarcely  longer  than 
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it*  coverts,  and  the  feathers  not  furnifheri  with  eyes  t  the 
creft  on  the  head  the  fame }  the  fides  of  the  head  have  « 
greater  portion  of  white  5  the  throat  and  neck  green  1  the 
reft  of  the  body  and  wings  cinereous  brown  j  the  bread 
fringed  with  white  ;  the  bill  the  fame  \  iride*  lead-colour  1 
the  Tegs,  in  both  male  and  female,  are  ftout,  cluinfy,  and 
of  a  dirty  grey  colour  ;  that  of  the  male  i*  furniftied  witb 
a  fpur  near  an  inch  long ;  but  the  fpur  is  wanting  in  the 
females  1  though  in  fome  a  rudiment  of  one  is  feen.  In 
fome  male  birds  the  whole  of  the  wing-coverts  and  fca- 
pular*  are  of  a  fine  deep  blue  green,  very  gloffy  1  but  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wing  and  quills  are  of  the  ufual  co- 
lour. 

Though  peacocks  cannot  fly  much,  they  are  fond  of 
climbing.  They  generally  pal*  the  night  on  the  roof*  of 
boufes,  where  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  and  on  the 
loftier!  trees.  From  theie  elevated  ftations,  they  often 
fcream  j  and  their  cry  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  difa- 
greeable.  It  is  faid  that  the  female  has  only  one  note, 
which  (he  feldom  utters  except  in  the  fpring,  while  the 
male  has  three.  Theophraftut  fays,  that  their  cry,  if 
often  reiterated,  forebodes  rain ;  others,  that  they  fore- 
tcl  it  when  they  fc ramble  higher  than  ordinary  j  while 
others  allege,  that  thefe  cries  forebode  the  death  of  a 
neighbour.  The  term  of  the  life  of  a  peacock  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  twenty-five  years ;  but  Willoughby  ima- 
gines, on  the  authority  of  M\i*n,  that  the  peacock  live* 
a  complete  century. 

As  in  India  the  peacocks  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  it  is 
ufual  in  that  country  to  bunt  them.  They  can  hardly 
be  approached  in  the  day-time,  though  they  are  fcattered 
over  the  fields  in  numerous  flocks;  becaufe,  as  foon  a* 
they  defcry  a  fportfman,  they  fly  away  and  conceal  them- 
felves in  the  thickets,  where  they  cannot  be  purfued. 
The  night  therefore  is  the  only  proper  time  for  the  chafe, 
which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carabaya,  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  <  The  fportfmen  get  clofe  to  the  tree 
where  the  peacocks  are  perched,  and  pre  Tent  a  kind  of 
banner,  which  fupport*  two  burning  candles;  and  is 
painted  with  the  figures  of  peacocks.  Tiie  peacock  daz- 
zled by  the  glare,  or  engaged  in  noticing  the  paiuted 
birds,  ftretches  out  hii  neck  repeatedly,  and  again  draws 
it  back  1  and,  when  the  head  is  obferved  to  be  entangled 
in  a  running  knot  or  noofe,  placed  for  the  purpofe,  the 
hunters  immediately  draw  the  cord  and  fecure  the  bird. 

We  have  feen  that  the  Greeks  much  admired  the  pea- 
cock, but  this  was  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 
The  Romans,  who  carried  every  luxury  to  excefs, 
actually  feafted  on  peacock's  fleftt.  The  orator  Horten- 
fius  was  the  firft  who  ordered  it  to  be  ferved  up  at  hi» 
table ;  and,  his  example  being  followed,  this  bird  came  to 
be  fold  at  a  very  high  price  in  Rome.  The  emperor*  re- 
fined on  the  luxury  of  their  fubject*  $  and  Vitelliu*  and 
Heliogabalut  gloried  in  filling  enormous  chargers  with 
the  brains  of  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  the  phcenicopterut, 
and  the  livers  of  the  fcarus,  forming  infipiddilhcs,  whofe 
whole  merit  confided  in  their  delfructive  expence.  In 
modern  times,  that  is,  in  the  16th  century,  the  peacock 
was  (till  confidered  a  princely  dilh,  and  the  whole  bird 
ufed  to  be  ferved  on  the  table  with  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  and  tail  preferved)  but  few  people  could  now  re- 
li(h  fuch  food,  as  it  is  much  coarferthan  the  flelh  of  the 
turkey.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Leo  X.  who  wa* 
very  curious  in  hit  food,  ufed  to  have  faufages  made  of 
peacocks ;  and  we  are  told,  moreover,  that  the  peacock  is 
valuable  as  food  in  the  wanner  climates,  becaufe  it  keeps 
fweet  longer  than  any  other  fowl.  The  Italians  have 
given  this  laconic  defcription  of  the  peacock :  "  Ue  ha* 
the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  devil,  and  the; 
ftomach  of  a  thief."  Let  us  obferve  that  this  bird  may 
be  a  true  moral  emblem  of  thofe  who,  with  mod  alluring 
outward  qualities,  do  nor  pofl'efs  the  much  more  valua- 
ble ones  of  the  heart  and  mind  ;  for  the  peacock  is  both 
cruel  and  ftupid.  We  have  feen  inftance*  of  the  pea-hen 
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tolling  up  her  chick*  with  unnatural  barbarity,  till  they 
were  dead}  and,  out  of  the  number  which  (he  hatchei, 
(be  feldom  rear*  more  than  one  or  two. 

Peacock »'  featben  were  formerly  ufed  to  make  a  fort 
of  fans  }  and  they  were  formed  into  crowns,  like  thofe  of 
laurel,  for  the  Troubadour  poets.  Gefner  faw  a  web 
whofe  woof  was  (ilk  and  gola  thread,  and  the  warp  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  Such  no  doubt  was  the  robe  woven  with 
rbefe  feathers  which  pope  Paul  III.  fent  to  king  Pepin. 
The  Indians  ufe  them  in  many  of  their  ornamental 
drefie*}  and  in  China  they  are  given  hy  the  emperor  to 
ftich  of  his  courtiers  and  chiefs  of  his  army,  as  merit 
appbufe  |  who  then  wear  them  in  their  hats,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  marks  of  their  mailer's  favour.  The  princefles 
of  China  alfo  wear  them  in  their  caps.  According  to 
AJdrovandus,  peacocks'  eggs  are  reckoned  by  the  mo- 
derns as  improper  food  ;  whereas  the  ancients  put  them 
in  the  firft  clals,  and  even  before  thofe  of  the  goofe  and 
common  hen.  This  contradiction  be  explains  by  faying, 
that  they  are  pleaSant  to  the  tafte,  but  pernicious  to  the 
health.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  cli  mate  affects  their  quality.  There  are  two 
other  varieties. 

C.  P.  varius,  the  variegated  peacock :  cheeks,  throat, 
belly,  and  wing-coverts,  white.  This  is  no  other  than  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  white  variety  and  the  common 
pe-cock  j  consequently  they  are  to  be  feen  in  every  pro- 
portion of  colour  between  thofe  two  birds. 

y.  P.  albus,  the  white  peacock:  body  entirely  white. 
Climate  feems  to  have  no  lefs  influence  on  the  plumage 
of  birds  than  on  the  fur  of  animals.  We  have  feen,  in 
fome  previous  articles,  that  the  hare,  the  ermine,  and 
moil  other  animals,  are  Subject  to  grow  white  in  cold 
countries,  particularly  in  the  winter  feafon.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  peacock,  which  feems  to  have  received 
similar  impreflions  from  the  fame  caufe:  and  the  efTettj 
are  even  greater,  fmce  the  race  is  permanent ;  for  the 
Whi.eneft  of  hares  and  ermines  is  merely  temporary,  and 
happens  only  in  the  winter.  The  colour  of  the  white 
peacock,  on  the  other  band,  is  no  longer  affected  by  tbe 
Sea  Son  or  climate ;  and  the  eggs  hatched  even  in  Italy  pro* 
duce  a  white  brood.  The  one  which  Aldrovandus 
eauSed  to  be  engraved  was  reared  at  Bologna;  and  this 
circuradancc  has  made  him  SuSpect  that  this  variety  did 
not  belong  peculiarly  to  cold  countries.  Yet  moft  natu- 
ral ills  agree  in  affigning  Norway  and  other  northern 
countries  far  its  native  region.  It  would  feem  that  it 
is  there  wilJ  {  for  in  the  winter  it  travels  into  Germany, 
where  if  is  commonly  caught  in  that  feafon.  They  aro 
indeed  found  in  countries  much  farther  fouth,  as  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy ;  but  there  they  are  in  tbe  domes- 
tic date. 

It  required  a  long  period  of  time,  and  a  fingular  con- 
currence of  circumltances,  to  reconcile  a  bird  bred  in 
the  delicious  climates  of  Afia  and  India,  to  the  rigours 
of  the  northern  tracts.  If  it  had  not  been  carried  thi- 
ther, it  could  have  migrated  to  thofe  colder  climates, 
either  by  the  north  of  Afia,  or  by  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  long  fince  white  peacocks  were  e deemed  as 
rarities',  which  proves  their  recent  introduction  ;  and,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with 
them,  fince  Ariftotle,  having  Spoken  in  his  Treatife  on 
tbe  Generation  of  Animals  of  fne  variegated  colours  of 
tbe  peacock,  and  afterwards  of  white  partridges,  white 
ravens,  and  white  fparrows,  takes  no  notice  of  white 
peacocks. 

t.  Pavo  bicalcaratus,  the  Chinefe  peacock  ;  (Peacock 
pheafanr,  Edw.  Iris  peacock,  Lath.  Petit  paon  de  Ma- 
lacca, Sonxrrai.)  Brown  )  head  fubcrefted  j  (part  two. 
This  magnificent  bird  is  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  tbe 
greatest  beauties  in  nature.  In  Size,  it  is  between  that  of 
tbe  common  peacock  and  tbe  pheafant \  but  fuperior  to 
both  in  elegance  and  luftre.  The  bill  is  blackiftij  but 
from  the  noftrils  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  red  i 
■rides  yellow » the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  form 


a  longitudinal  creft,  of  a  dark  brawn  colour,  growing 
upright,  with  the  tips  a  little  reflefled  forward ;  be- 
tween the  bill  and  eves  the  fpace  is  naked,  with  a 
few  fcattered  hairs:  (ides  of  the  head  white  t  neck 
bright  reddilh  brown,  ftriated  acrofs  with  dulky  brown. 
The  reft  of  the  plumage  is  uafpeakably  rich  and  or- 
namental :  the  tail  is  fprinkled  with  oval  fpanglet,  on 
a  fine  purplifh  ground,  with  reflections  of  blue,  green, 
and  burnilhed  gold.  The  effect  of  thefe  fpangles,  or  mir- 
rors is  the  more  linking,  as  tbey  are  defined  and  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  ground  by  a  double  circle,  the  one 
black  and  the  other  orange.  Each  quill  of  the  tail  has 
two  of  thefe  lucid  mirrors  cluftered  together  in  pairs, 
tbe  (haft  palling  between  them.  However,  as  tbe  train  or 
falfe  tail  contains  fewer  quills  than  that  of  the  common 
peacock,  it  is  much  lefs  loaded  with  fpangles )  but  to 
compensate  for  this,  it  has  a  very  great  number  on  its 
back  and  wings,  where  the  peacock  has  none :  thofe  on 
the  wings  are  rounder,  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  neck;  and, as  the  ground-colour  of  the  plumage  is  a 
beautiful  brown,  it  relembles  a  fable  richly  ft  re  wed  with 
fapphires,  opals,  emeralds,  topazes,  and  other  precious 
ftones.  The  greater  quills  of  tbe  wing  are  not  decorated 
with  fpangles ;  all  the  reft  have  each  only  one  j  and  their 
colours,  whether  in  the  wings  or  in  the  tail,  do  not  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  Surface,  which  is  of  an  uniform  brown, 
caft.  We  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  this  bird  on  Plate  II.  but,  with  all  its  beauties,  it 
is  far  inferior  to  the  original. 

The  female  is  a  third  Smaller  than  the  male,  and  ap- 
pears -lively  and  active.  As  in  the  male,  its  iris  is  yellow  j 
but  there  is  no  red  on  its  bill,  and  its  tail  is  much  (mailer. 
And,  though  in  the  female  of  this  bird  the  colours  are 
more  like  thofe  of  the  male  than  in  the  other  peacocks, 
they  are  more  faint  and  dull,  and  have  not  that  luftre 
and  tbofe  luminous  undulations  which  produce  So  charm- 
ing an  effect  in  tbe  fpangles  of  the  male.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumftance,  that  the  male  of  this  fpecies  has  two 
Spurs,  Set  one  above  the  other  on  each  leg,  while  the  fe- 
male docs  not  appear  to  have  even  the  rudiments  of  any. 

j.  Pavo  Tibetanus,  the  Thibet  peacock  <  cinereous, 
ftriated  with  black  i  head  fubcrefted  i  fpurs  two.  This 
is  about  the  fize  of  tbe  pintado ;  length  two  feet  one  inch 
and  a  half.  Bill  above  one  inch  ana  a  half  long,  and  ci- 
nereous: irides  yellow.  Tbe  bead,  neck,  and  under 
parts,  alb-colour, marked  with  blackiSh  lines;  the  wing- 
coverts,  back,  and  rump,  grey,  with  Small  white  dots 
betides  which,  on  tbe  wing-coverts  and  back  are  large 
round  foots  of  a  fine  blue,  changing  in  different  lights  to 
violet  and  green  gold  ;  the  quills  and  upper  tail-coverts 
are  alfo  grey;  marked  with  blackith  lines  j  the  quills 
have  two  round  blue  fpots  on  each,  like  thofe  of  the  co- 
verts :  on  the  outer  webs,  and  on  each  tail  feather,  there 
are  four  of  the  fame,  two  on  eacb  fide  the  web;  the  mid- 
coverts  are  the  longed,  the  others  (horten  by  degrees  t 
the  legs  are  grey,  furniftied  with  two  fours  behind,  like 
the  Chinefe  Species  :  claws  blackiw.  This  inhabits  the 
kingdom  of  Thibet!  and  the  Chinefe  give  it  tbe  name  of 
tkitt-lchim-klu. 

4.  Pavo  muticus,  the  Japan  peacock  1  creft  merely 
Subulate ;  fpurs  none.  This_  is  nearly  tbe  fize  of  the 
common  peacock}  but  tbe  bill  is  larger,  and  afh-colouredj 
the  fpace  round  tbe  eyes  is  red  {  irides  yellow  1  on  the 
top  of  tbe  bead  is  an  elegant  upright  creft,  four  inches 
in  length,  and  in  fhape  not  much  unlike  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
tbe  colour  mixed  green  and  blue.  Tbe  top  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  green ifb,  marked  with  Spots  of  blue,  which 
have  a  Streak  of  white  down  tbe  middle  of  each  t  the  back 
is  greenifh  blue  t  the  bread  blue  and  green  gold  mixed ; 
tbe  belly,  Gdes,  and  thighs,  aSh-colour,  marked  with 
black  fpots,  Areaked  with  white  on  tbe  belly :  wing-co- 
verts and  Secondaries  not  unlike  tbe  backf  the  greater 
quills  green,  tranfverSely  barred  with  black  lines,  but 
growing  yellowifb  towards  tbe  ends,  where  they  are 
black :  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  fewer  than  thoSe  of  the 
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common  peacock,  but  much  longer  than  the  tail i  they 
ire  of  a  chefnut  brown,  with  white  (hafts,  and  have  at 
the  end  of  each  a  large  fpot  or  fpantjle  gilded  in  the  raid* 
die,  then  blue,  and  (urrounded  with  green  :  the  legs  are 
a(h-colour,  and  not  furniftied  with  fpurs.  The  female  i> 
fmaller;  and  differ*  in  having  the  belly  quite  black,  and 
the  upper  tail-coverts  much  fhorter  |  the  tail  green,  edged 
with  blue,  and  white  (hafts.  This  inhabits  Japan,  and 
it  only  known  to  Europe  by  meant  of  a  painting,  fent 
by  the  emperor  of  Japan  as  a  prefent  to  the  pope. 

Pavo,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphcre,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  vifible 
in  our  northern  parts  of  the  world  j  containing  fourteen 
ft  art. 

PAVOAS'SAN,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  the 
ifland  of  Sr.  Thomas,  with  a  good  harbour,  the  rcfidcncc 
of  the  governor  and  the  bifhop. 

PAV'ONE,/  [Italian.)  A  peacock: 

And  wings  it  had  with  fondry  colours  dight. 

More  fondry  colours  than  the  proud  panmt 

Bears  in  hit  boafted  fan.  Sptnftr. 

PAVO'NIA,/  in  botany.   See  Hibiscus. 

PAVONINE,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  peacock-kind. 

PAVOO'R,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan  i  fifteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Tinevelly. 

PA'VOR,  Fear  ;  a  Roman  goddefs  whofe  worihip  was 
introduced  by  Tnllus  Hoftilius,  who,  in  a  panic,  vowed 
a  (hrine  to  her,  and  one  to  Pallor,  Palenefs;  and  there- 
fore they  are  found  on  the  coins  of  that  family. 

PAUPAKEL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golcon- 
da:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Byarcm. 

PAUPANAS*SUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  i  twenty 
miles  weft-Tooth- weft  of  Tinevelly. 

PAUPANASffY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natici  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Tanjore. 

PAU'PER,/.  [Latin.]  A  poor  perfon;  one  who  re- 
ceives alms.— Pauper  fignifics  properly  a  poor  man  j  ac- 
cording to  which  we  have  a  term  in  our  law,  to  fue  "  in 
form*  /miperiti"  that  is,  if  a  man  or  woman  having 
caufeof  action,  and  not  having  ability  to  fue,  the  caufe 
of  aft  ion  being  certified  under  counsel's  hand,  with  a 
petition  of  the  party  fetting  forth  their  cafe  and  poverty, 
the  judge  of  the  court,  whether  in  common  law  or  equity, 
will  admit  the  party  to  fue  in  forma  ptuptrit ;  that  is, 
aflign  them  an  attorney  or  clerk,  and  counfel  to  defend 
their  caufe,  and  plead  for  them  without  fees.  See  farther 
tinder  the  article  Costs,  vol.  v.  p.  158. 

No  court  allows  thofe  partial  interlopers 

Of  Law  and  Equity,  twofingle  paupers, 

T*  encounter  hand  to  band  at  bars,  and  trounce 

Each  other  gratis  in  a  fuit  at  once.      Butler  t  Remain. 

PAU'PERISM,/  The  fhte  of  poverty. 

PAU'REY,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft. 
L»t.  6.  1  o.  N.  Ion.  o.  1 5.  E. 

PAU'RWITZ.   See  BaU£»witz,  vol.  ii. 

PAU'SA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtlandi  thirteen 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Plauen,  and  feventy-two  weft- 
lbuth-weft  of  Drefden.   Lat.  jo.  ji.N.  Ion.  it.  58.  E, 

PAUSA'NIAS,  an  eminent  Lacedemonian  commander, 
was  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  and  nephew  of  Leonidas, 
who  fell  at  Thermopylw.  He  was  appointed  guardian 
of  bis  minor  coufin,  Pliftarchus,  fon  of  that  king;  in 
right  of  which  office,  during  the  abfence  of  the  other 
king  he  pofleflcd  the  chief  inagirtracy.  When  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Perfian  general,  invaded  Greece  with  a  mighty 
hoft,  Paufanias  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
allied  army  raifed  to  oppofe  him.  After  fome  ikilful  ma- 
noeuvres, in  which  he  appears,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  to 
have  thrown  thePerfians  into  diforder,  Paufanias  brought 
on  a  general  engagement  at  Plana,  B.  C.  479,  in  which 
Mardonius  was  entirely  defeated  with  great  (laughter, 
and  killed  in  the  field.  With  the  affiftanceof  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  during  the  battle,  had  been  engaged  againft 
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fome  Greeks  in  the  Perfian  intereft,  the  camp  of  VTardo- 
nius  was  taken,  with  a  valt  booty.  Paufanias  (bowed  x 
noblenefs  of  mind  in  rejecting  the  propofal  of  one  of  th  e 
leaders,  that  the  body  of  the  Peruan  genenl  ftiould  be 
fought  for,  in  order  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  indignity 
t  ha  t  had  been  offered  to  t  hat  of  Leon  idas.  H  e  a  I  To  pa  ve  a  fin- 
king leffon  to  the  Greeks,  by  ordering  the  Pertain  cooks 
to  prepare  fuch  a  banquet  as  their  matter  was  wont  to 
partake  of,  whilft  his  own  fervants  were  todrels  a  fimple 
Spartan  meal,  and  then  pointing  out  to  his  officers  the 
folly  of  a  luxurious  people  coming  to  conquer  a  poor  and 
hardy  one.  He  next  proceeded  to  punifh  the  traitors  to 
the  caufe  of  Greece}  and,  marching  to  Thebes,  obliged 
that  city  to  deliver  up  the  heads  of  the  Perfian  party, 
whom  he  put  to  death. 

The  effect  of  fuccefi  upon  his  own  mind,  however, 
was  to  nocrifh  a  fpirit  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
infpire  ambitious  deftgns.  He  a  (Turned  to  himfelf 
all  the  honour  of  the  battle  of  PI  a  tar  a ;  and  upon  a 
golden  tripod,  which  he  prefented  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  he  put  an  infeription,  recording  only  his  own 
name  as  author  of  the  victory.  The  command  of  the 
united  fleet  being  given  him  for  the  purpofc  of  freeing 
the  Grecian  cities  from  the  Perfian  garrifont,  he  behaved 
with  great  partiality  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  treated 
the  other  officers  with  haughtineft,  and  the  common 
men  with  feveriry ;  whilft  the  jultsce  of  Ariftides,  and  the 
affability  of  Cinion,  gained  all  hearts,  and  reft ored  to 
the  Athenians  the  naval  fupremacy  of  Greece.  Paufa- 
nias performed  what  was  enjoined  him  at  Cyprus  and 
Byzantium}  and,  having  at  the  latter  place  taken  cap- 
tive feveml  noble  Perfians,  among  whom  were  fome  of 
the  royal  kindred,  he  fent  them  to  Xerxes  with  a  letter, 
proposing  a  private  alliance  with  that  king,  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  made  ruler  of  Greece  under  hit  autho- 
rity. Some  fufpicions  of  this  negociation  getting  abroad, 
he  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and  underwent  a  trial  for  his 
life;  but,  no  fufKcicnt  evidence  being  brought  againft  htm, 
he  was  fined  and  liberated. 

Returning  to  the  army,  inftead  of  acting  with  more 
caution,  be  openly  adopted  the  Perfian  habit  and  man- 
ners, and  went  into  all  the  exceffes  of  that  luxury  which 
he  had  decried.  It  would  appear  that  his  mind  was  fome- 
what  difordcred  in  confequence  of  the  following  tragical 
incident.  Having  been  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Cleonice,  a  young  woman  of  good  family  at  Byzantium, 
her  parents,  not  daring  to  refufehis  felicitations,  obliged 
her  to  comply  with  his  defiret.  In  order  to  fave  her 
blufties,  (lie  rcqnefted  that  the  lights  might  be  extin- 
guished when  (he  ftiould  enter  his  chamber.  It  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  in  the  dark  (he  (tumbled  over  one 
of  the  lamps;  the  noife  of  which  fuddenly  awakening 
Paufanias,  he  fancied  an  aifaflin  was  coming  to  murder 
him,  and,  darting  up,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  hreaft. 
When  he  difcovercd  the  fatal  error,  he  was  ahnoft  dif- 
fracted, and  from  that  time  imagined  that  the  blood  of 
his  Cleonice  perpetually  demanded  vengeance.  He  left 
Byzantium,  and  repaired  to  Heraclea,  where  he  found 
perfons  who  pretended  to  evoke  and  pacify  the  fpirits  of 
the  deceafed.  Thatof  Cleonice  was  called  up  before  him, 
and  made  to  fay  to  him,  "When  you  come  to  Sparta, 
you  wilt  find  a  termination  to  your  fufferings."  He  went 
thither,  ftill  occupied  with  bis  plot  of  betraying  his  coun- 
try to  the  Perfians.  For  this  purpofe,  he  carried  on  a 
correfpondence  with  Artabazut,  a  fa  trap  and  all  the 
mefTengert  he  fent  were  put  to  death,  that  they  might 
not  betray  him  on  their  return.  It  is  faid  that  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  engage  Themiftoctes,  then  an  exile,  to  con- 
cur in  his  meafures.  Becoming  at  length  impatient,  be 
wrote  a  peremptory  letter  to  Artabazus,  which  be  com- 
mitted to  one  Argilius,  his  particular  favourite.  The 
young  man,  alarmed  by  the  non-appearance  of  any  former 
mefTengert,  unlealed  the  packet)  and,  finding  a  direction 
to  put  him  to  death,  immediately  difclofcd  the  matter  to  the 
ephori.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  proof  againft  Paufanias, 
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the  magiftrates  directed  Argiliu*,  as  if  in  fear  of  bis  life,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Tscnarui,  cau- 
sing at  the  fame  time  a  cavity  to  be  dug  near  the  altar,  in 
which  fome  of  them  lay  concealed.  Paufanias,  hearing 
of  his  having  taken  fanftuary,  repaired  thither,  much 
difturbed,  and  atfeed  him  the  reafon  of  his  proceeding. 
A  converfation  enfued,  which  fully  allured  the  ephori  of 
his  guilt,  and  they  refolved  to  apprehend  bim.  Be- 
coming apprized  of  their  intention,  be  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  Chalcicecus,  the  inviolable  fan&ity  of 
which  threw  them  into  fome  perplexity.  While  they 
were  in  doubt  what  to  do,  the  truly  Spartan  mother  of 
Paufanias  brought  a  brick,  and  fet  it  againft  the  door  of 
the  temple j  her  example  was  followed,  till  be  was  com- 
pletely immured.  When  he  was  dead  with  hunger,  his 
body  was  brought  out,  and  interred  by  bis  friends.  In 
fuch  a  wretched  manner  did  this  great  but  vicious  man 
terminate  his  days,  B.  C.  474- 

After  his  death  there  was  a  feltival  and  folemn  games  in- 
flituted  to  his  honour,  in  which  only  free-born  Spartans 
contended.  There  was  alfo  an  oration  fpoken  in  his 
praife,  in  which  his  actions  were  celebrated,  parti- 
cularly the  battle  of  Platan,  and  the  defeat  of  Mar- 
donius. 

PAUSA'NIAS,  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  flou- 
rilbed  in  the  fecond  century,  under  Adrian  and  the  An- 
toniues.  If  he  was  the  fame  orator  or  grammarian  whom 
Pbiloftratus  records  under  that  name,  be  was  a  native 
of  Casfare.1  in  Cappadocia,  and  ftudied  under  the  cele- 
brated Hcrodes  Atticus.  His  provincial  pronunciation 
impeded  his  fuccefs  as  a  fpeaker ;  but  he  obtained  repu- 
tation by  his  compofitions.  He  declaimed  both  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  in  which  laft  capital  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  From  the  writings  of  Paufanias  hirefelf  we  derive 
very  little  information  concerning  his  life.  He  feems  to 
have  travelled  extenfively,  and,  bcudes  his  extant  work  on 
Greece,  he  compofed  defcriptions  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

The  "  Description  of  Greece"  by  Paufanias,  though 
not  a  very  well. written  performance,  is  highly  valuable 
to  the  antiquary,  and  contains  much  information  no 
where  elfe  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a  kind  of  itinerary 
through  Greece,  in  ten  books,  in  which  the  author 
notes  every  thing  remarkable  that  fell  under  his  obferva- 
tion,  fuch  as  temples,  theatres,  fepulchres,  flatues,  paint- 
ings, public  monuments  of  all  kinds,  the  fites  and  di- 
mentions  of  ruined  cities,  and  the  fcenes  of  important 
tranfactions.  In  fome  parts  he  gives  hiftorical  details, 
and  in  tbofe,  his  ftyle,  which  is  ordinarily  common  and 
negligent,  riles  to  a  degree  of  dignity.  His  work  abounds 
witb  fabulous  narrations,  but  fuch  as  were  traditionally 
connected  with  the  places  defcribedj  whence  he  does  not 
feem  to  deferve  Julius  Scaliger*s  fevere  epithet  of  "  Gra:- 
culorum  omnium  mendaciffimus."  What  he  himfelf 
faw,  there  is  110  reafon  tofuppofe  that  he  raifreprefented. 
Paufanias  was  firft  nubtiflied  from  the  prefs  of  Aldus  in 
1516  by  the  care  of  Marcus  Mufurus.  The  beft  edition 
has  been  reckoned  that  of  Joach.  Kuhnius,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
folio,  Lipf.  1696  ;  but  it  is  probably  excelled  by  the  mo- 
dern one  of  J.  F.  Facius,  Lipf.  1794-97,  4  vols.  8vo.  Vof- 
Jii  Dift.  Graf. 

PAU'SARY,/  [paHjariui,  Lat.]  An  ofllcer  among 
the  Romans,  who,  111  the  folemn  pomps  or  proceffiont  of 
thegoddefs  Ifis,  dirc.fed  the  flops  or  paufes.  In  thefc 
ceremonies,  there  were  frequent  ftands,  at  placet  pre- 
pared for  the  purpole,  wherein  the  ftatues  of  Ifis  and 
Anubis  were  fet  down ;  much  after  the  manner  of  refling- 
places  in  the  procellion  of  the  holy  lacraraent  in  the 
Romifh  church.  From  an  infeription  quoted  by  Salma- 
fius  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  a  kind  of  college  or 
corporation  of  panjaiitt. 

-  Pausary  was  alio  a  name  given  to  an  officer  in  the 
Roman  galleys,  who  gave  the  lignal  to  the  rowers,  and 
marked  the  times  and  paufes  1  to  the  end  tbey  might  aft 
in  concert,  and  row  all  together.   Tbis  was  aiwayt  done 
Vot.  XIX.  No.  1 314. 
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witb  a  mufical  inftrument.  Hyginus  fays,  that  in  the 
(hip  Argo,  Orpheus  did  the  office  with  his  lyre. 

PAUSE,  f.  [paitfe,  Fr.  pmtftt,  low  Lat.  warn,  Gr.]  A 
flop  ;  a  place  or  time  of  intermiflion. — Our  difcourfe  is 
not  kept  up  in  converfation,  but  falls  into  more  pauftt 
and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  countries,  Addi- 
fon't  Spt&ator. 

What  paufe  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort,  bring 
The  names  of  wife  or  great  ?  Prior. 

Sufpenfe;  doubt  1 

Like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 

I  ftand  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  firft  begin, 

And  both  neglect.  Saaktfpeaure's  Hamlet. 

Break ;  paragraph  ;  apparent  reparation  of  the  parts  of  a 
difcourfe.— He  writes  with  warmth,  which  ufually  ne- 
glefti  method,  and  thofe  partitions  and  paafti  which  men, 
educated  in  the  fchools,  obferve.  Lot  he. 

To  PAUSE,  v.  n.  To  wait ;  to  flop  ;  not  to  proceed;  to 
forbear  for  a  time,  ufed  both  of  fpeech  and  action. — 
Tarry  \  paitfe  a  day  or  two,  before  you  hazard.  Shake- 
/peart. 

As  one  who  on  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  fpced,  fo  here  the  archangel  paui'J 
Between  a  world  deftroy'd  and  world  reftor'd.  Milton. 

To  deliberate.— Solyman  pavfuig  a  little  upon  the  matter, 
the  heat  of  his  fury  being  over,  fuffcrcd  himfelf  to  be  in- 
treated.  Knolltt. 

Bear  Worcefter  to  death,  and  Vernon  too  5 

Other  offenders  we  will  pasft  upon.  Shakrfpeare. 

To  be  intermitted  : 

What  awe  did  the  flow  folemn  knell  infpire, 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pavftnf  choir, 

And  the  lift  words,  that  dull  to  duft  convey'd !  Titkell. 

PAU'SER,/  He  who  paufes  }  he  who  deliberates: 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  the  pamj'tr,  reafon.        ShaJtefpemti  Slathtth. 

PAU'SIAS,  an  eminent  painter  of  antiquity,  flou rifted 
about  t.50  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Sicyon.  Hewasin- 
ftructedin  the  branch  of  painting  called  encauftic  by 
Paruphilus,  and  was  the  firft  who  became  famous  in  ir. 
He  was  likewife  the  firft  who  adorned  chambers  with 
painted  ceilings.  He  under  flood  the  art  of  fore-fhorten- 
ing,  which  Pliny  defcribes  by  faying  that,  when  he  wifbed 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  length  ot  an  ox,  he  did  not,  as  was 
the  former  practice,  place  it  tranfverlcly  to  the  eye,  but 
vertically,  yet  produced  the  full  effect  by  the  dilpofition 
of  the  lights  and  fhades.  He  feems,  alfo,  to  have  been 
the  firft  flower-painter  ;  for,  having  in  his  youth  been 
enamoured  of  Glycrr.i,  a  maker  of  garlands,  he  attempt- 
ed by  his  art  to  imitate  the  beautiet  of  nature  which  (he 
had  aflbrted,  and  copied  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  At 
length  he  made  a  portrait  of  Glycera  fitting  with  a  gar- 
land, which  was  one  of  his  moft  famous  performances, 
and  was  known  bv  the  name  of  Stephtmeploeot.  He 
chiefly  painted  final!  pieces)  one  of  which,  representing  a 
boy,  was  called  Henttrej',01,  as  being  finifhed  in  a  fingle 
day.  He  alfo  executed  Come  large  works,  among  which 
was  a  facrifice,  in  Pompey's  portico,  containing  the 
figure  of  the  ox  above  alluded  to.  He  pafl'ed  his  life  at 
Sicyon,  which  was  long  regarded  as  the  proper  country 
of  painting.  The  debts  ot  the  ftate  having  obliged  the 
Sicyonians  to  fell  their  pictures,  thofe  of  Pan  lias  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  edilefhip  of  Scaurus,  where,  as 
we  learn  from  a  line  in  the  Satires  of  Horace,  they  were 
x  great  objeft  of  admiration  to  the  connoiflcurs.  Plittii 
Ittjl.  Hat.  xxxv. 

PAUblL'IPO,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto, 
near  the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its  name  from  a  villa 
of  Vedius  Pollio,  erected  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and 
called  PavjUypam,  from  the  effect,  which  its  beauty  was 
5  R  fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  produce  in  "  Suspending  for  row  and  anxiety." 
This  mountain  it  faid  to  be  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  to  be  juflly  honoured  with  it*  appellation,  as  no 
Scene  is  better  calculated  to  banilh  melancholy  and  exhi- 
larate the  mind.  The  grotto  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  made  through  the  mountain,  twenty  feet  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  height.  On  the  mountain,  Vedius  Pollio 
had  not  only  a  villa,  buta  refervoiror  pond,  in  which  he 
kept  a  number  of  lamprey*,  to  which  he  ufed  to  throw 
fucli  of  his  (laves  as  had  committed  a  fault.  When  he 
died,  he  bequeathed,  among  other  parts  of  his  pollVffions, 
his  villa  to  Auguftus;  but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a 

f 'lace  where  fo  many  'ill-fated  creatures  had  loft  their 
ivet  for  very  flight  laults,  caufed  the  pond  to  be  filled 
up,  the  houfe  to  be  dcmolilhcd,  and  the  fined  materials 
in  it  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  with  them  railed  Julia's 
portico. 

Virgil's  tomb  is  faid  to  be  above  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  Paulilipo.  A  vaulted  cell  and  two  modern 
windows  above  prefent  themfelves  to  view :  the  poet's 
name  is  the  only  ornament  of  the  place.  No  Sarcopha- 
gus, no  urn,  and  even  no  infeription,  ferve  to  feed  the 
devotion  of  the  claflical  pilgrim.  The  epitaph,  though, 
not  genuine,  is  yet  ancient;  it  was  inferibed  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Pefcolangiano,  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
on  a  marble  flab  placed  in  the  fide  of  the  rock  oppofite 
to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where  it  ftill  remains.  It  is 
as  follows  i 

Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Partbcnope,  cecini  pafcua,  rura,  duces. 

An  Italian  author,  fuppofed  to  be  Pietro  de  Steffano, 
a  flu  res  us  that  he  himSelf  bad  feen,  about  the  year  1526, 
the  urn  fuppofed  to  contain  the  poet's  allies,  (landing  in 
the  middle  of  the  fepulchre,  fupported  by  nine  little 
marble  pillars,  with  the  infeription  juft  quoted  on  the 
frieze.  He  adds,  that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehenfive 
left  fuch  a  precious  relic  (bould  be  carried  off  or  deftroyed 
during  the  wars  then  raging  in  the  kingdom,  took  the  urn 
and  pillars  from  the  tomb,  and  depofttcd  them  in  the 
Cartel  Nuovo.  This  extreme  precaution  eventually  oc- 
tailored  the  lofs  which  it  was  meant  to  prevent  1  for, not- 
witlirt.inding  the  moft  laborious  ftarch  and  frequent  in- 
quiries made  by  the  orders  of  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  they 
were  nevermore  difcovered.  Some, indeed,  have  aflerted 
that  the  tomb  juft  mentioned  is  not  the  fepulchre  of 
Virgil :  among  thefe  we  may  reckon  Cluverius  and  Ad- 
ttilon.  The  reader  will  learn  wilb  regret  that  Virgil's 
tomb,  confecrated  as  it  ought  to  have  been  to  genius  and 
meditation,  is  fometimes  converted  into  the  retreat  of 
altallm*,  or  the  lurking-place  of  fbirri.  Few  places,  how- 
ever, are  in  themfelves  more  piftuiefque ;  and,  from  the 
recollection  infeparably  interwoven  with  it,  no  fpot  is 
more  interefting.  The  whole  hill  of  Paulilipo  is  covered 
with  country-feats  and  gardens,  for  fummcr  refort,  being 
protected  from  the  hot  louth  and  welt-  In  the  middle  of 
thepalTageis  a  church  or  chapel  ;  but  the  dull  railed  by 
the  horfes  and  carriages  is  *erv  oft'enlive, 

PAUSING  LY,  otto.  Afters  paufe  ;  by  breaks.— This 
jtau/inglit  enfued.  S/iakfJjttare't  Urn.  VIII. 

PAU'SL'S,  /.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ir.fects  of  the 
order  coleoptcra.  Generic  characters — Antenna;  two- 
jointed,  the  upper  joint  very  large,  inflected,  hooked,  pe- 
Jicillate;  head  pointing  forwards,  with  a  convex,  jugu- 
lar, triangle;  thorax  narrow,  unequal,  fcutcllate;  fhells 
flexile,  deflected,  truncate ;  fore-icet  placed  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  brcaft,  thighs  with  minute  appendages,  the 
ram  four  jointed. 

This  genus  does  not  exift  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Syltcn-a  Ntmir.u,  but  made  its  firft  appearance  in  a  Di flir- 
tation pubtirtied  at  Upfal  by  Liunxus  in  the  year  177J. 
At  that  period  only  one  Species  was  known.  In  the  year 
17./,  Dr.  Adam  Afzelius,  then  rending  at  the  Bntilh 
fettlonrnt  at  Sierra  Leone,  discovered  a  fecond,  aud  has 
tick  ribt-d.  both  with  elaborate  exscinds  in  a  paper  on  this 
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genus  publifhed  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  T  ran  fac- 
tions of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  Dr.  Afzelius  imagines  to  be  from  the 
Greek  nunc,  Signifying  "paufe,  celTacion,  or  reft  }"  for 
Liunaeus,  now  old  and  infirm,  and  finking  under  the 
weight  of  age  and  labour,  faw  no  probability  of  conti- 
nuing any  longer  his  career  of  glory  ;  and  fo  it  in  reality 
proved,  at  lealt  with  regard  to  infects,  Paufus  being  the 
tart  he  ever  defcribed.   There  are  now  five  fpecies. 

1.  Paufus  microcephalus,  the  (mall-headed  paufus: 
the  head  is  uncommonly  fmall,  and  without  horns  j  the 
thorax  broader  than  the  head,  and  very  uneven,  the  two 
parts  being  entirely  Separated  by  a  traufverfe  furrow  ;  the 
Foremoft  divifion  is  elevated  into  a  (harp  ridge  referabling 
a  collar,  and  the  hindmoft  isdeprelied  or  cut  out  in  the 
middle  into  a  cavity,  which  is  obtufe  behind,  dilated  and 
deepened  before,  and  encompafled  on  the  fides  with  diver- 
ging and  outwardly-declining  lobes,  being  rounded  at 
the  top,  and  provided  with  (hining  hairs  of  a  fulvous  co- 
lour and  bent  inwards.  The  elytra  are  without  dots, 
and  rather  longer  than  the  abdomen  ;  the  under  or  real 
wings  are  footy,  and  without  the  lead  gloflinefs.  The 
abdomen  has  the  terminal  Segment  very  retufe,  and  the 
margin  of  the  next  before  it  is  vifibly  raifed.  The  pivots 
of  the  antennae  are  black,  very  bright,  and  at  firft  fight 
might  be  eafily  taken  for  eyes ;  the  under  joint  is  fur- 
nimed  with  a  wart  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  top,  co- 
vered with  papillary  or  cartilaginous  hairs ;  the  upper 
joint,  or  claim,  is  dotted,  much  larger  than  the  head,  and 
of  the  dupe  of  an  oblong  fpheroul,  being  rounded  in 
front  and  comprefled,  with  the  carina  raifed  into  a  (harp 
edge,  provided  on  the  vertex  with  four  tubercles  fet  in  a 
row  and  tipped  with  hairs,  and  elongated  behind  into  an 
obtufe  tube,  laterally  comprefled,  above  deprefled,  and 
underneath  having  a  knob,  which,  in  moving,  touches  a 
bundle  of  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  under  joint :  the  pedi- 
cle is  long  and  crooked,  its  upper  being  broader,  com- 
prefled, and  keeled  in  front.  The  interior  palpi  are  of  a 
lanceolate-oblong  fliape,  and  furnilhed  with  very  minute 
hinges.  The  mandibles  have  fmall  hinges,  and  the  infe- 
rior (heath  is  much  larger  than  the  fuperior.  The  hind- 
legs  are  a  little  (hotter  than  the  others  :  the  joints  of  the 
tarfi  are  difficultly  diflinguifhed.  This  rare  infect  is  .1 
native  of  Banana  lfland,  and  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa.  Its 
colour  is  a  blackilh  brown.  It  is  represented  on  the  an- 
nexed Plate,  of  the  natural  fize,  at  fig.  1.  magnified  at 
fig.  1.  and  the  head  magnified  at  fig.  }. 

».  Paufus  fphxrocerus,  the  horned  paufus.  Thus  de- 
fcribed by  Dr.  Afzelius.  "  I  had  been  in  Africa  alraoft 
three  years  before  I  happened  to  meet  with  this  remark- 
able little  infetf  ;  and  then  it  was  quite  accidentally. 
There  was  a  houle  building  for  the  governor,  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Thornton  Hill  at  the  fouth  end  of  Free- 
Town  in  Sierra  Leone  j  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1795,  Several  apartment?  having  been  got  ready  foas  to 
be  habitable,  one  of  them  was  allotted  to  me,  and  I  re- 
moved into  it  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  January.  I 
had  not  reSidcd  there  many  days,  when  one  evening,  hav- 
ing juft  lighted  my  candle  and  begun  to  write,  lobl'erved 
Something  dropping  down  from  the  ceiling  before  rr.c 
upon  the  table;  which,  from  its  Singular  appearance,  at- 
tracted my  particular  attention.  It  remained  for  a  little 
while  quite  immoveable,  as  if  (tunned  or  frightened,  but 
began  Soon  to  crawl  very  (lowly  and  ftetidily.  I  then 
caught  it,  and,  from  the  remembrance  I  had  of  the  Lin- 
11  tea  11  Species,  I  directly  took  it  for  a  non-defcript  of  this 
genus.  Some  few  days  after,  coming  into  my  room  from 
Supper,  with  alight  in  my  hand,  and  having  put  it  upon 
the  table,  there  inftantly  fell  another  down  trom  the  ceil- 
ing. The  third  I  was  favoured  with  by  the  then  gover- 
nor, Mr.  Dawes,  who  informed  me  that  it  had  dropped 
down  before  him  on  the  table,  juft  when  he  had  entered 
his  room,  and  was  going  to  write.  The  other  three, 
which  I  afterwards  collected,  were  alfo  got  upon  (inttlar 
occanonsj  and  from  thence  I  thought  I  had  (ome  reafon 

to 
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to  conclude  that  it  ts  a  nocturnal  animal,  that  it  become* 
benumbed  by  candle-light,  that  it  lives  in  wood,  and 
prefers  new-built  lioufet,  Sec.  After  the  end  of  February, 
I  never  faw  any  more.  The  laft  which  I  caught  I  put 
into  a  box,  and  left  confined  there  for  a  day  or  two.  One 
evening,  going  to  look  at  it,  and  happening  to  ftand  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  box,  fo  that  my  (hadow  fell  upon 
the  infect,  1  obferved  to  my  great  aftoniQiment  the  globes 
of  the  antennx,  like  two  lanterns,  fpreading  a  dim  phof- 
pboric  light.  This  lingular  phenomenon  raifed  my  cu- 
riofity  ;  and,  after  having  examined  it  feveral  times  that 
night,  I  refolved  to  repeat  my  refearcbes  the  following 
day ;  but  the  animal,  being  exhaufted,  died  before  the 
morning,  and  the  light  disappeared.  And  afterwards, 
not  being  able  to  find  any  more  fpecimens,  I  was  pre- 
vented from  afcertaining  the  fact  by  reiterated  experi- 
ments at  different  times)  which  I  therefore  mult  recom- 
mend to  other  naturalifts  who  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  viCting  Sierra  Leone,  requefting  that  they  would  par- 
ticularly inquire  into  this  curious  circumftance. 

"  I  (hall  now  only  add  forae  few  remarks,  (bowing  in 
what  manner  this  new  fpecies  differs  from  the  old  one. 
Not  being  quite  fo  broad,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  longer, 
and  more  cylindrical ;  it  is  alfo  of  a  lighter  or  cbefaut 
colour,  and  all  over  very  glofly.  The  head  is  larger,  but 
its  annular  bafe  part  fmaller,  and  contracted  :  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  little  horn  in  the  middle,  between  the  eyes, 
which  is  Araight,  conic,  and  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  carti- 
laginous hairs :  the  clypeus  is  only  deprefled,  and  the  ju- 
gular triangle  wider  i  the  eyes  are  large,  and  very  evi- 
dent i  thofe  of  the  male  black,  though  in  a  certain  light 
appearing  greenifh  j  but  thofe  of  the  female  are  like 
pearls,  or  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  cryftalline  mem- 
brane <  tbe  angles  of  the  brim  of  the  focket  are  fraall  and 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  the  hinder  one  lower  than  the 
eye.  The  pivots  of  the  antenna;  are  not  fo  difcernible  as 
in  the  former  fpecies,  being  like  the  furrounding  parts  in 
colours  the  under  joint  is  without  any  hairy  papilla,  or 
wart :  the  upper  joint  or  clava  is  of  the  fize  of  the  head, 
quite  globular,  and  refembles  an  inflated  bladder,  being 
almoft  pellucid,  and  of  a  light  Aim-colour :  the  keel  is 
nothing  more  than  a  raifed  line,  finishing  on  tbe  vertex  in 
only  one  chefnut-brown  tubercle,  covered  with  cartila- 
ginous hairs  i  behind  there  is  a  little  conical  mining  hook, 
of  the  fame  colour  and  with  the  fame  fort  of  hairs  bend- 
ing outwardly,  being  of  equal  length  with  the  horn  on 
the  head,  but  narrower :  the  pedicle  is  fhort,  ftraight, 
and  cylindrical!  The  interior  palpi,  furniflied  with  very 
villble  hinges,  are  a  little  thicker  towards  the  top,  but 
look  in  foiue  directions  as  if  they  were  filiform  :  the  man- 
dibles have  large  hinges,  and  the  lupcrior  (heath  almoft 
as  long  as  the  inferior  one,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  The 
thorax  is  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  head,  and  not  very 
uneven,  the  two  parts  Ut.n-  leparatcd  by  a  furrow  only 
on  the  (ides  and  underneath,  the  toremoft  above  and  on 
the  fides  refembling  an  annular  fegment,  and  the  hinder 
one  imprefled  in  the  middle  with  a  mark  foinewhat  like 
two  fmall  diverging  wings  of  a  blackifh  filvery  colour. 
The  elytra  are  (horter  than  the  abdomen,  and  minutely 
punctated  :  the  under  wings  arc  of  a  Alining  and  change- 
able violaceous  colour,  and  not  very  dark  s  the  abdomen 
has  the  terminal  fegment  a  little  convex,  and  in  the  fe- 
male more  fo  than  in  the  male:  underneath,  the  third 
and  laft  Segments  are  darker  than  the  'others,  the  legs  are 
all  of  equal  length;  the  tarfi  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
Paulus  niicrocephalus,  and  have  both  the  joints  and  the 
claws  much  more  dillinct."  Linn.  Tranf.  iv.  145. — This 
fpecies  is  (hown  of  the  natural  fize  at  fig.  4.  magnified  at 
tig.  5.  the  head  magnified  at  fig.  6. 

3.  Paufus  ruber,  the  red  paufus  :  reddifti;  thorax  jngged 
before.  This  and  the  next  fpecies  inhabit  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

4.  Paulus  lineatus,  the  lineated  paufus  :  reddifh  ;  fhells 
with  a  brown  line.  This  is  luppofed  to  be  the  Cerocoma 
lir.eataolFabricius. 

■ 


5.  Paufus  ruficollis,  the  red-necked  paufus :  black  ; 
thorax  and  ftreak  on  the  fhells  ferruginous.  Suppofed  to 
be  the  C.  ruficollis  of  Fa  brie  i  us. 

PAUTE',  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience  / 
of  Quito !  twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Cuenca. 

PAUTE',  or  St.  Yaoo,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs 
into  tbe  Maragnon  five  miles  weft  of  St.  Francifco  dc 
Borja. 

PAU'TO,  a  town  of  New  Grenada  :  twenty-five  miles 
eaft  of  Tunja. 

PAU'TRE  (Antony  Ic),  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  16 14.  Hediflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
tafte  in  the  decoration  of  buildings,  which,  though 
foinewhat  heavy,  was  grand  and  majeftic.  Several  edi- 
fices from  his  defigns  were  erected  in  the  capital  and  its 
-nvirons,  of  which  the  snoft  noted  were  the  wings  and 
cafcade  of  St.  Cloud,  the  church  of  the  nunnery  of  Port- 
royal,  and  the  hotels  of  Gevres  and  Beauvais.  He  was 
appointed  architect  to  monfieur,  the  king's  brother,  and 
finally  firft  architect  to  the  king.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Architecture  from  its  firft  inftitution  ; 
and  published  a  work  on  that  art,  entitled,  "  Les  Oeuvres 
d'Architecture  d'Antoine  le  Pautre,"  of  which  the  firft: 
edition  appeared  in  165s.   He  died  in  1691. 

John  le  Pautre,  the  elder  brother  of  tbe  preceding, 
was  an  eminent  defigner  and  engraver,  and  underftood  the 
decoration  of  pleafure-houfes.  His  engraved  plates 
amount  to  1000,  and  ferved  for  ftudies  to  the  ableft  artifts 
in  France.  His  competitions  are  overcharged  with 
fculptures  and  architectural  ornaments,  which  prove 
that  his  fertility  was  fuperior  to  his  tafte.  He  died  in 
ifiSs. 

Piter  ie  Pautre,  born  in  1660,  wa*  fon  to  the  ar- 
chitect. His  genius  led  him  to  fculpture,  which  he  ftu- 
died  during  fourteen  years  at  Rome.  On  his  return  he 
was  employed  in  feveral  public  works,  of  which  the  molt 
celebrated  is  a  group  of  Eneas  bearing  Anchiies  on  his 
(boulders,  and  holding  Afcanius  in  his  hand,  which  was 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  His  performance* 
difplay  much  fire  and  imagination,  but  are  Sometimes  in- 
correct. He  died  in  17441  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
/> ArgmtitU,  ViuHt*  Arekit.  tt  (ttt  Seulpteurt. 

PAUTUCKVE,  a  town  of  tbe  ftate  of  Maflachufetts  : 
thirty-three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bofton. 

PAUTUCKVET  FA'LLS,  a  cataract  on  the  river  Mer- 
rimack. 

PAUTUX'ET,  a  town  of  Rhode  IAands  four  miles 
north -en ft  of  Providence. 

PAU  W  (N.  de),  a  German  canon,  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  philofophical  writings,  of  which  the  principal 
were  "  Recherche*  Philofophiques  fur  les  Americains, 
les  Eyyptiens,  et  les  Chinois,"  in  two  vols.  1768}  and 
"  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Grecs,"  two  vol*. 
1787,  reprintedat  Paris  in  feven  volumes,  8vo.  "In  ' 
thele  works,"  (ays  his  biographer,  "  there  are  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  but  joined  with  a  bold  fpirit  of 
conjecture,  and  a  difpofition  to  contradict  all  received 
notions."  They  were  very  popular  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  hut  have  loft  a  great  part  of  their  original  re- 
putation. The  author  was  in  high  reputation  with  Fre- 
derick the  Gre.it,  as  one  of  the  free  fpeculators  of  the 
time,  and  was,  of  courfe,  obnoxious  to  the  clergy.  His 
private  character  was  excellent.  He  died  at  Xanton, 
near  Aix-la  Chapclle,  in  1799.  An.icharfis  Cloots,  fa- 
mous at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
was  his  nephew. 

PAU'XIS,  a  fortrefs  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Para,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Amazon.  Lst.  1.  56. 
S.  Ion.  58.  13.  W. 

PAU  ZEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolcflau: 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

PAUZK,  Pautzk,  or  PuTZir.,  a  town  of  Pruflian 
Pomcrcliai  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Dantzic. 
Lat.  54.  jo.  N.  Ion.  18.  8.  E. 

PAW,/.  [p*wtn,  Welfh.J  The  foot  ofabeaft  of  prey. 
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—If  liont  had  Men  brought  up  to  painting,  where  you 
have  one  Hon  under  the  feet  of  a  roan,  you  Should  have 
had  twenty  men  under  the  paw  of  a  lion.  L'Fjfrange. 

Each  claimi  poffeffion, 
For  both  their  paws  are  fattened  on  the  prey.  Dryden. 

Hand.  In  contempt: 

•     Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paw*  upon  him  without  roaring.  Dryden. 

To  PAW,  v.ji.  To  draw  the  fore-foot  along  the  ground, 
— He  [the  horfe]  pawttk  in  the  valley.  Job.  xxxix.  si. 

The  fiery  courier,  when  he  hears  from  fir, 
The  fpnghtly  trumpet!  and  the  (bouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  hit  ears,  and,  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  paw*,  and  hopes  the  promifed  fight. 

Dryden. 

To  PAW,  r.  a.  To  ftrike  with  a  drawn  ftroke  of  the 
fore-foot : 

His  hot  courier  paw'd  th'  Hungarian  plain, 

And  adverfe  legions  ftood  the  (hock  in  vain.  TitkeJl 

To  handle  roughly.   To  fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Ainfworih. 

PAW'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  forty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Bahar. 

PAWA'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  forty-three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Benares. 

PAWED,  adj.  Having  paws.   Broad  or  large  footed 

PAW  JEN,  a  finall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  iOand  of  Celebes.   Lat.  o.  »«.  8. 
Ion.  iss.  s.  E. 

tbPAW'ING,/.  Handling  clurafily ,  Sometimes  fondly. 

PAWING,  or  Pocum,  a  town  of  Eaft  Fricfiand,  near 
coe  Ems :  thirty-two  mites  South  of  Emden. 

PAWKY,  adj.  [from  the  Sax.  pxcan,  to  deceive,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  JamicSon.)  Arch;  cunning;  artful.  North. 
Groje. 

PAW'LET.atownfhipof  America, in  Rutland-county, 
Vermont,  containing  19)8  inhabitants.  It  is  watered  by 
Pawlet-river,  which  joins  Wood-creek,  and  the  confluent 
ftream  falls  into  South  Bay  at  Fiddler's  Elbow. 

PAW'JLOCZ,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiev  i  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiev,  fix ty- two 
north  north -eaft  of  Braclaw. 

PAWN,  J',  [pand,  Teut.  pignut,  Lat.]  Something 
given  to  pledge  as  a  fecurity  for  money  borrowed  or  pro- 
mife  made. — Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour'stvntw.  Skakrf- 
ptare.— As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
lake  patent  without  ule;  or  they  will  look  for  the  for- 
feiture. Bacon — He  retains  much  of  his  primitive  efteem, 
that  abroad  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
pawn  of  another.  Howell.— Here's  the  very  heart  and 
foul,  and  life-blood,  of  Gomex  ;  pmwnt  in  abundance,  till 
the  next  bribe  helps  their  hufbands  to  redeem  them. 
Dryd'n't  Span,  Ftiar. — The  ftate  of  being  pledged. — As 
the  morning  dew  is  a  pawn  of  the  evening  fatnefs,  fo,  O 
•  Lord,  let  this  day's  comfort  be  the  earned  of  to  morrow's. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  paun, 

And,  but  my  going,  nothingcan  redeem  it.  Skakrfpcarc. 

Redeem  from  broking/Mien  the  blcinilh'd  crown, 

Wipe  off  the  dult  that  hides  our  fceptre's  gilt.  SkaktJ'p. 

The  party  that  pawns  goods  hath  a  general  property  in 
them  (  they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn,  for  any  offence  ot  his.  nor  be  taken  in 
cxecntion  for  his  debt;  neither  m3y  they  oiherwife  be 
put  in  execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawned 
is  Satisfied. 

If  the  pawn  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is 
not  anfwerable;  though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing,  as 
a  jewel,  natch,  &c.  that  will  not  be  the  worfc  for  wear- 
ing, which  he  may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril  ;  and,  if  be  is 
robbed,  he  is  anlwerable  to  the  owner,  as  the  ufing  occa- 
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fioned  the  lofs,  Sec.  If  the  pawn  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
the  keeping  is  a  charge  to  the  pawnee,  as  a  cow,  a  horfe, 
&c.  be  may  milk  the  one,  and  ride  the  other,  and  thit 
(ball  go  in  recom pence  for  his  keeping. 

Things  which  will  grow  tbe  worfe  by  ufing,  as  apparel, 
tec.  he  may  not  ufe. 

PAWN,  /  A  common  man  at  chef! ;  _tp**«,.  /•*■«» 
French  ;  fuppofed  to  be  from  peon,  which  in  India  fig- 
nifies  a  common  foldier.  Todd.— Rather  an  abbreviation 
of  efpion.  Ft.  a  fpy  5  the  pawn  being  fent  forward  to  af- 
certain  thepofition  of  theadverfary.  Thus  pioneer  means, 
as  nearly  as  pofGble,  efpion,  tj'piouneur,  being  fent  before 
to  fpy  out  what  obstacles  may  retard  tbe  progrefs  of  tbe 
main  body,  and  to  remove  them.] 

Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  ftitl  advancing  higher, 
At  top  of  all  became 

Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley. 

To  PAWN,  e.tf.  To  pledge  j  to  give  in  pledge.  It  i* 
now  feldom  ufed  but  of  pledges  given  for  money.— One 
parr  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other,  with  hardly  a 
poffibility  of  being  ever  redeemed.  Swift. 

She  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  cftate, 

And  pawn'd  tbe  laft  remaining  piece  of  plate.  Dryiln. 

PAWN-BROKER,/.  One  who  lends  money  upon 
pledge. — The  ufurers  or  money-changers  were  a  fort  of  a 
Scandalous  employment  at  Rome  ;  thofe  money-fcriveners 
feem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our  pawn-broker*. 
Arbutknot. 

Pawn-brokers  are  a  kind  of  bankers,  who  advance 
money  at  a  peculiar  rate  of  intereft,  on  goods  impledged 
for  fecurity  of  tlie  capital ;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure  to  re- 
deem the  goods  within  a  limited  time,  they  may  be  fold 
to  indemnify  the  lender. 

A  part  of  the  population  of  every  flourifhing  country 
confifts  of  neceffitous  people,  thofe  frequently  belonging 
to  a  clafs  whofe  fkill  contributes  to  its  profperity  ;  but 
whofe  income,  often  (lender  and  precarious,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  or  fupport  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creafing family.  Expofcd  alio  to  fudden  difappointments 
ahd  luffes,  they  are  forced,  from  the  want  of  pecuniary 
capital,  to  feck  a  temporal)  relief,  by  pledging  their  pro- 
perty for  a  certain  Sum,  while  they  pay  interelf  on  the  ad- 
vance. But  this  advance,  in  general,  bears  a  very  incon- 
siderable proportion  to  the  vnlue  of  the  property,  whence 
its  contifcation,  by  the  increafing  difficulties  of  the  owner, 
or  of  not  being  claimed  on  account  of  death  or  removal, 
proves  moll  advantageous  to  the  holder;  for,  in  the  one 
cafe,  he  may  become  the  abfolute  proprietor  himfelf,  and, 
in  the  other,  he  fecures  a  high  rate  of  intereft  originally 
Stipulated.  In  this  point  or  view,  a  pawn-broker  has  an 
infinite  fuperiorily  over  an  ordinary  hanker,  or  money- 
lender: the  latter  calculates  only  on  the  credit  of  bis 
debtor,  which  is  frequently  nominal;  the  former  never 
makes  an  advance  without  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  what 
exceeds  it  in  value ;  his  rate  ot  intereft  is  much  greater, 
and  the  credit  of  his  debtor  is  of  no  importance.  Nay,  it 
is  rather  better  that  his  circumflances  fhould  be  dcf;>crate. 
It  thence  rcfults,  that,  like  other  trades,  the  number  of 
pawn-brokers  will  increafe  with  the  neceflities  of  the 
people  requiring  their  aid,  and,  on  that  account,  giving 
them  employment;  juft  as  bankers,  whofe  ifTues  increale 
when  the  calls  of  the  public  require  a  more  ample  f.ipply 
of  a  circulating  medium.  Thus  a  ftrong  inducement  is 
continually  held  out  to  commence  the  profeffion  of  a 
pawn-broker;  for  the  Securities  increale  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  debts,  while  the  latter  are  void  of 
any  rilk.  We  find,  in  the  city  of  London,  that  the  number 
of  pawn-brokers  lately  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  about 
140  ;  and  it  was  calculated,  that  the  property  of  neceffi- 
tous perfons  in  their  pofieffion,  probably  amounted  to  a 
million  Sterling.  Their  numbers  alSo  had  Suddenly  aug- 
mented, and  they  are  (fill  increafing.  In  Edinburgh, 
on  the  contrary,  which  it  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  the 
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fixe  of  the  metropolis,  there  was  Scarcely  one  a  few  years 
ngo,  and  now  tbe  number  does  not  exceed  a  dozen. 
Therefore  the  number  is  not  one  half  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  two  different  placet,  which  indicates 
fewer  neccflitous  people  by  a  half  in  Edinburgh  j  arguing, 
either  that  the  inhabitant*  are  more  induftrious  and  more 
eafily  maintained, oc lefacxpofed  toloflcaand  Sanation*. 

But  the  temptations  held  out  to  thofc  who,  in  this 
manner,  obtain  poflelfion  of  the  property  of  others  to 
fitch  ao  amount,  and  with  fo  little  reference  to  its  value, 
combined  with  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to 
take  advantage  of  the  nece Cities  of  their  neighbours,  long 
ago  rendered  legislative  interference  neceflary  in  regulat- 
ing the  duties  and  interefls  of  pawnbrokers.  Betides,  it 
was  of  great  confequence  tocheck  the  facilities  with  which 
ftolen  goods  might  be  pledged  with,  and  fold  by,  them. 
Omitting,  however,  the  older  enactments  on  thefe 
branches,  we  (bail  limit  ourfelves  to  thofc  of  more  recent 
date. 

In  tbe  firft  place,  it  is  provided  by  the  damp-alls,  that 
every  pawn-broker  is  to  take  out  a  licenfe  on  a  10).  Stamp, 
to  be  annually  renewed  ;  and  a  feparate  licenfe  for  deal- 
ing in  plate. 

The  principal  ftatutc  relating  to  pawn-brokers,  thus 
licenfed,  is  the  39,  4.0,  Geo.  III.  c.  99.  by  which  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  profit  are  allowed,  while  regulations  are 
made  to  prevent  oppreinon.  For  every  pledge  upon 
which  there  fliall  have  been  lent  not  exceeding  is.  <d. 
one  halfpenny  it  allowed  as  intereft,  &c.  for  any  time 
during  which  tbe  laid  pledge  (hall  remain  in  pawn  not 
exceeding  one  calendar  month  ;  and  the  fame  for  every 
month  afterwards.  For  5*.  one  penny;  71.  6d.  one 
penny  halfpenny}  10s.  two-pence;  i»s.  6d.  two-pence 
halfpenny)  151.  threepence  1  17*.  6d.  three-pence  half- 
penny; il.  four-pence;  and  fo  on  progrefllvely  and  in 
proportion  for  any  Aim  not  exceeding  40s.  and  for  airy 
intermediate  fum  between  at.  6d.  and  40*.  at  the  rate  of 
four-pence  for  tot.  And  for  every  fum  exceeding  40s. 
and  not  exceeding  4*$.  eight-pence ;  and  for  every  fum 
exceeding  41s.  and  not  exceeding  10I.  at  tbe  rate  of 
three- pence,  and  no  more,  for  the  loan  of  every  xos.  of 
fucli  money  lent  by  the  calendar  month)  and  fo  in 
proportion  for  any  fractional  fum.  (1 — 3.  Now  thefe 
Sums,  though  apparently  inconfiderable,  are  in  fact  high 
per  centages,  and  far  furpafling  the  legal  rate  of  intereft ; 
being  20  per  cent,  when  the  fum  lent  docs  not  exceed 
40s.  and  15  percent,  when  it  docs. 

Entries  to  be  made  and  duplicates  given.  §  6,  7.  Any 
perfon  fraudulently  pawning  the  goods  of  another,  and 
convicted  before  a  juftice,  wall  forfeit  from  jl.  to  10$. 
and  alfo  tbe  value  of  the  goods  pawned,  &c.  to  be  afcer- 
tained  by  tbe  juftice  ;  and,  on  failure  of  payment,  may  be 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  for  not  more  than 
three  months,  and  be  publicly  whipped;  the  forfeitures, 
when  paid,  to  be  applied  towards  making  fatisfaction  to 
the  party  injured,  and  defraying  the  colls :  the  overplus, 
if  any,  to  the  poor  of  theparilh.  §  ».  Any  perfon,  coun- 
terfeiting or  altering  a  duplicate,  may  be  ieiiced  and  taken 
before  a  juftice ;  who  is  to  commit  the  party  to  the  houfe 
of  correction,  for  not  more  than  three  months,  nor  left 
than  one.  $  9. 

If  any  perfon  wall  offer  to  pawn  any  goods,  refuting 
to  give  a  Satisfactory  account  of  him  (elf  and  the  goods ; 
or  if  there  {hall  be  reafon  to  fufpect  that  fucb  goods  are 
ftolen  ;  or  if  any  perfon,  not  entitled,  (hall  attempt  to  re- 
deem goods  pawned  ;  they  may  be  taken  before  a  juftice, 
who  iball  commit  thetn  for  further  examination  ;  and,  if 
it  appears  that  the  goods  were  ftolen,  or  illegally  obtained, 
or  that  the  perfon  offering  to  redeem  the  fame  bat  no 
title  or  pretence  to  them ;  the  juftice  is  to  commit  him  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  where  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
offence  (hall  authorize  fuch  commitment  by  any  other 
law;  or  otherwife,  for  not  more  than  three  months. 
$  10. 

Perfon s  buying  or  taking  in  pledge  unfiniflied  goods, 
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or  any  linen,  ttc.  entrufted  to  be  warned,  fliall  forfeit 
double  the  fum  lent,  and  reftore  the  goods.  ^11.  A 
juftice  may  grant  a  fearch-warrant ;  in  executing  which, 
a  peace-officer  may  break  open  doort,  and  the  goods,  if 
found,  (hall  be  reltored  to  the  owner.  $  1-1, 13. 

Pawn-brokers,  refufing  to  deliver  up  goodt  pledged 
within  one  year,  on  tender  of  the  money  lent,  and  inte- 
reft, on  conviction,  a  juftice  is  empowered  to  commit  the 
offender  till  the  goodt  be  delivered  up,  or  reafonable  fa- 
tisfaction made.  $  14. 

Perfons  producing  duplicates,  are  to  be  deemed  owners, 
unlefs  on  notice  to  the  contrary  from  tbe  real  owner. 
§  15.  Duplicates  being  loft,  the  owners,  on  oath  before 
a  juftice,  mall  be  entitled  to  another  from  the  pawn- 
broker. §  16. 

By  §  17.  it  is  declared,  that  all  goods  and  chattels 
which  are  pawned  or  pledged,  fliall  be  deemed  to  be  for- 
feited, and  may  be  fold,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  date  of  pawning.  But  the  pledger  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  protected  by  another  claufe,  prohibiting  pawn- 
brokers from  purchasing  goods  in  their  own  cuftody.  If 
any  fum  above  ten  fliillings,  and  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds,  hat  been  lent,  the  goodt  (hall  be  fold  by  public 
auction  after  expiration  of  tbe  year,  under  Strict  regula- 
tions in  refpect  to  previous  advertilement,  and  publica- 
tion of  catalogues,  fpecifying,  in  addition  to  their  de- 
fcription,  the  month  in  which  tbey  were  pledged,  at  alfo 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  tbe  pawnbroker.  But  it 
it  provided  that  pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  ftatues, 
buftj,  carvings  in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  intaglios, 
mufical,  mathematical,  and  philofophical,  instruments,  and 
china,  (hall  be  fold  only  at  four  times  in  the  year ;  name- 
ly, tbe  firft  Monday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Oaohcr, 
and  on  the  following  day  if  the  number  of  article*  render 
it  neceflary.  Thus  the  pledger  may  redeem  hi*  good*  at 
any  time  within  a  year,  on  payment  of  the  Statutory  pro- 
Sit*  on  tbe  money  lent ;  bur,  on  hi*  failure,  tbey  may  be 
fold.  Should  be  give  notice  to  the  pawn-broker  before 
the  year  clofes,  of  his  intention  to  redeem,  the  Sale  muft 
be  poftponed  until  three  months  fubfequcnt  to  it*  termi- 
nation. When  tbe  fale  has  actually  taken  place,  the 
pawn-broker  is  entitled  to  appropriate  only  fo  much  of 
the  price  received  as  fliall  cover  hit  own  advances,  the 
Statutory  profits,  and  coft*,  and  muft  pay  the  refidue  to 
the  owner  on  demand,  within  (Art*  year*,  under  high 
penalties  in  event  of  refufal. 

It  wa*  decided  on  Jan.  *j,  its*.  B.  T.  in  tbe  court  of 
King's  Bench,  that  in  tbe  event  of  an  article  pawned  not 
being  redeemed  within  twelve  month*  and  a  day,  the 
pawn-broker  is  bound  to  account,  if  called  upon  by  the 
owner,  for  the  difference  in  itt  produce,  deducting  only, 
the  fum  advanced,  the  intereft,  and  expenfe* ;  and  that 
}f  not  eSually  /lid,  tc  HUM/  4*  redeemed  after  the  time  men'. 
tvjHtd.  Carter  v.  Smith. 

Pawn-broker*  (hall  not  purchafe  good*  whilft  in  their 
cuftody,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  redeemed  for  that  purpole  ; 
nor  lend  money  to  any  perfon  appearing  to  be  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  or  intoxicated,  or  purchafe  duplicates 
of  other  pawnbrokers,  or  buy  any  good*  before  eight  in 
tbe  forenoon,  and  after  feven  in  the  evening;  nor  receive 
any  goods  in  pawn  before  eight  in  the  forenoon,  or  after 
eight  at  night,  between  Micbaelma*  and  Lady-day;  and 
before  feven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  nine  at 
night,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  except  till 
eleven  o'clock  on  tbe  evenings  of  Saturday,  and  that 
preceding  Good  Friday  and  Christina*,  day  ;  nor  carry  on 
tbe  trade  on  any  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Cbriftuus- 
day,  or  any  faft  or  thankfgiving-day.  $  10. 

Pawn-broken  are  to  place  in  their  (hop*  a  table  of  rate* 
allowed  by  this  act.  $  *i.  Pawn-broker**  christian  and. 
Sir  name,  and  buGnefs,  to  be  written  over  tbe  door ;  under 
•  penalty  of  10I.  half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the 
poor.  £  a  3. 

Pawn-broker*  having  fold  good*  illegally,  or  having 
embezzled  or  inj  ured  good*,  j  uftice*  may  award  reafonable 
5S  Satisfaction 
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fstisfa&ion  to  the  owners,  in  cafe  the  fame  fliall  not 
amount  to  the  principal  and  profit;  or,  if  it  does,  the 
good*  flial)  be  delivered  to  the  owner,  without  paying  any 
tiling,  under  a  penalty  of  tol.  Pawn -brokers  to 

produce  their  books  before  any  judtce,  if  required,  on  a 
penalty  of  iol.  to  $\.  $15. 

Penalty  on  pawn-brokers  neglefting  to  make  entry, 
iol.  and  for  every  offence  again  It  this  ad,  where  no  pe- 
nalty it  provided,  40s.  to  iol.  half  to  the  informer,  the 
remainder  to  tbe  poor.  4  16.  Complaint  (hall,  in  all 
cafes,  be  made  within  twelve  months,    k  »?. 

No  perfon  convifted  of  a  fraud  or  felony  may  be  an 
informer  under  this  aft.  %  19.  Churchwardens  to  prole- 
cute  tor  every  offence  at  the  expenfe  of  the  parifh,  on 
notice  from  a  juftice.  §  a8. 

This  aft  does  not  extend  to  perfon s  lending  money 
upon  goods  at  j  per  cent,  intereft. 

This  aft  to  extend  to  the  executors,  tec.  of  pawn- 
brokers and  pawners.  §  31. 

Tbe  form  of  conviftion  is  fettled  by  (  jj.  and  an  ap- 
peal given  to  the  qoarter-fertions  by  $  55. 

However  lucrative  the  bufinefs  of  pawn-brokers  may 
be  to  thofc  who  follow  it,  doubts  are  entertained  whether 
the  toleration  of  them  be  not  an  evil  to  the  public. 
They  are,  indeed,  temporarily  ufeful,  to  perfons  in  the 
mod  neceflitous  circumKances  j  but,  as  it  is  impoflihle, 
by  any  legiflative  interference,  to  bring  them  under  that 
control  which  would  be  d« Arable,  as  their  intends  are 
always  at  variance  with  tbeinterefts  of  their  employers, 
and  as  mankind,  under  the  prelTure  of  neceflity,  are  re- 
ftrained  by  nofacrifice  in  feeking  momentary  relief,  ulti- 
mate confederations  are  too  often  overlooked.  Hence  the 
firft  refort  for  aid  frequently  leads  to  a  fecond,  and  then 
to  others  fucceflively,  while  the  property  originally 
pledged  remains  unredeemed,  and  all  the  reft  belonging 
to  the  owner  gradually  diminifhes,  till  he  is  left  deftitute. 
It  is  the  poor  and  neceflitous  6nly  who  avail  themfelves 
of  railing  fupplies  on  their  goods,  to  ward  off  fome  im- 
pending evil,  and  it  is  furpnfing  how  low  fuch  tranfac- 
tions  are  carried.  Nay,  the  ftatute  itfelf  illuftrates  the 
nature  of  this  miferabfe  traffic  more  forcibly  than  could 
be  done  in  other  terms.  It  is  enafted,  that  if,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  redeeming  the  goods  impledged,  there  fhall  be  a 
certain  fum  due  of  intereft  and  profit,  of  which  the 
lowed  denomination  fhall  be  a  farthing,  and  the  redeemer 
**  fhall  not  be  able  to  produce  and  pay  to  the  pawn-broker 
a  current  farthing,  which  (hall  be  to  the  fatisfaftion  and 
liking  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  are  to  receive  the  fame, 
but  fliall,  in  lieu  thereof,  tender  to  fuch  perfon  or  perfons 
to  receive  the  fame,  one  halfpenny,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  the  faid  remaining  farthing  lb  due,  as  aforefaid, 
the  faid  pawn-broker  or  pawn-brokers,  his,  her,  or  their, 
Jcrvantor  agent,  to  whom  fuch  tender  of  a  halfpenny  (hall 
be  made,  (nail,  in  exchange  thereof,  deliver  unto  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons,  fo  redeeming  goods  as  aforefaid,  one 
good  and  lawful  farthing  of  the  current  coin  of  this  king- 
dom, or,  in  default  thereof,  (halt  wholly  abate  the  faid 
remaining  farthing  from  the  total  fum  to  be  received" 
from  the  redeemer.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  view  of  the 
indigent  yielding  to  the  pre  flu  re  of  neceflity,  in  parting 
with  their  property  for  an  inconfiderable  value,  that  fo- 
ciety  fuffers  an  injury.  Tbe  though tlefs  and  depraved 
here  find  ready  means  of  gratifying  their  propenfities,  by 
theafEftance  of  the  pawn-broker's  (hop;  and  thoufands  part 
with  their  apparel  and  furniture  for  what  is,  the  next 
moment,  wafted  in  intoxication.  Betides,  the  facility  of 
obtaining  the  reception  of  ftolen  goods,  is  attended  with 
the  molt  pernicious  confequences,  and  the  mod  powerful 
encouragement  to  thefr.  Notwithstanding  the  law  anx- 
ioufly  endeavours  to  fecure  property  to  its  owners  by  im- 
puting penalties  on  thofe  who  offer  it  in  pawn,  and  in  or- 
daining it  to  be  reftored  by  the  pawn-broker,  cafes  innu- 
merable may  be  figured,  where  tbe  pawn-broker  cannot 
difcriminate  what  is  tbe  genuine  property  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  particular}  and  where  it  it  not  only  difficult, 


but  may  prove  impoflihle,  to  bring  an  offender  to  juftice. 
In  the  year  1817,  an  aflbciation  was  formed  in  Edinburgh, 
for.the  purpofe  of  aiding  thofe  with  advice  and  informa- 
tion who  have  dealings  with  pawn-brokers.  Its  fpecial 
object  is,  to  warn  the  ignorant  of  the  laws  under  which 
their  property  is  protected. 

The  banks  called  Savings  Bankt  may  probably  prove  a 
beneficial  fubditute  forrefort  to  the  pawn-broker.  Sum* 
amounting  to  a  (hillingand  upwards  are  received, and  bear 
intereft  at  4  percent,  when  accumulated  to  twelve  millings; 
thus  enabling  the  labourer,  or  mechanic,  or  artifan,  to 
preferve  the  remnant  of  his  weekly  wages,  and  convert  it 
to  advantage.  Banks  of  this  defcription  are,  at  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  rapidly  difleminating  throughout  tbe  dif- 
ferent parifhes  and  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
their  outfet  has  been  attended  with  one  decided  benefit, 
in  diminifhing  the  refort  to  alehoufes,  where  the  earnings 
of  labour,  too  fmall  to  form  an  objeft  for  prefervation, 
quickly  difappeared.  In  fome  towns  of  Italy  we  have 
underftood  there  are  charitable  inftitutions  of  a  mixed 
nature  between  pawn-broking  and  banking.  There,  an 
advance  Teems  to  be  made  on  goods  impledged  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  intereft  by  fome,  and  by  others  money  is  re- 
ceived and  returned,  with  7  per  cent,  at  the  termination 
of  a  year.  The  tranfaftions  of  thefe  inftitutions,  how- 
ever, are  not  completely  explained,  either  as  to  the  fecu- 
rity  given  or  the  advantage  derived.  Eney.  Brit.  Suppl. 
Jacob's  Law  DiH. 

PAWNE'E,/  One  to  whom  fomething  is  entrofted  as 
a  fecurity  for  money  borrowed.— If  the  pawn  be  laid  up, 
and  the  ptwnet  robbed,  he  is  not  anfwcrable.  Littleton'* 
Rep.  33a. 

PAWNE'ES,  the  name  of  an  Indian  nation,  inhabiting 
a  part  of  Louifiana,  confiding  of  three  villages.  The 
number  of  warriors  is  1993,  of  women  2170,  and  of 
children  1060,  according  to  the  ftatement  made  in  the 
"  Exploratory  Travels  in  North  America." 

PAWNGAW,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dawlatabadt 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Perinda. 

PAX,  Peace,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raifed  her  a  flatue,  which  repre- 
fented  her  as  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  wealth  in  her  lap, 
to  intimate  that  peace  gives  rife  to  profperity  and  to 
opulence ;  and  they  were  the  firft  who  erefted  an  altar 
to  ber  honour  after  the  victories  obtained  by  Titiiotheus 
over  the  Lacedasmonian  power,  though  Plutarch  af- 
ferts  it  had  been  done  after  the  conquefts  of  Cimon  over 
the  Perfians.  Among  the  Romans,  (he  was  worshipped 
in  a  variety  of  magnificent  temples.  That  which  was 
begun  by  Claudius,  and  finifhed  by  Vefpafian,  was  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Rome.  If  we.  may  believe  Suetonius, 
Jofephus,  and  St.  Jerome,  the  emperor  depofited  there  the 
precious  and  rich  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  In 
this  temple  thofe  who  profefled  the  fine  arts  aflembled, 
in  order  to  difpute  about  their  prerogatives,  that  in  the 
prel'ence  of  the  goddefs  of  peace  all  heats  might  be  ba- 
nifhed  from  their  debates.  This  goddefs  had  alfo  in  the 
fame  city  an  altar,  which  was  very  much  frequented. 
Monuments  reprefent  to  us  Peace  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  crowned  with  laurel,  olive,  or  chaplets  of  roles, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  ear* 
of  com,  tbe  fymhol  of  plenty,  which  (he  procures.  Arif- 
tophanes  gives  her  Venus  and  the  Graces  for  her  compa- 
nions. 

PAX,  f.  [Lat.  peace.]  A  fmall  metallic  plate,  com- 
monly of  diver,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  crucifixion 
engraved  upon  it,  which  was  killed  by  the  prieft  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  mafs,  be  repeating  at  the  fame  time 
Pax  tecum,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  and  afterwards  by  the 
afliftants  in  token  of  fraternal  charity.  The  word  has 
been  often  confounded  with pix.— Innocent  the  Firft  in- 
vented the  killing  of  the  paxe  at  made.  Crowley's  Dtlibe- 
rate  An/w.  15S8. — Kifs  the  per,  and  be  quiet  like  your 
neighbours.  Chapman'*  Com.  of  May-Day,  161 1. 

PAX- WAX.  See  Pack-wax,  vol.  xviii. 
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PAXAHOS,  or  Bud  Island,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Cuba.  Lat.  19.  56.  N.  Ion.  78.  14.  W.— 
Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  California,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  30.  18.  N.  Ion.  1*0. 4.5-  W.— Alfo, 
fmall  (Hand *  or  rocks  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Chili.    Lat.  a9.  40.  S. 

PAXIMA'DES,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  Lat.  34..  54.  N. 
)on.  14.  43.  E. 

PAX'O,  an  ifland  jn  the  Mediterranean,  about  feven 
mile*  long,  and  three  broad,  with  a  good  harbour.  Its 
furface  is  highly  beautiful,  much  inclofed,  and  nearly 
covered  with  olive-trees.  It  is  one  of  the  Seven  Ionian 
Iflands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  See  St. 
Maura,  vol.xiv.  p.  556. 

Thefe  iflands  appear  to  flourilh,  though  great  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  raif-government  and  nrglcft  ; 
tor  fir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor,  is  governor  of 
Malta  alfo.  Paxo,  we  are  told,  has  fifty-fix  trading  vef- 
fels,  and  exported  goods  to  the  value  of  96,000  dollars  in 
the  year  1S15;  which  included  S500  barrels,  or  snj 
hogflieads,  of  oil.  The  value  of  the  annual  prod u ft  of 
the  ifland  was  13,000).  the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  69 57 
dollars,  the  expenditure  6107.  There  are  thirty-fix 
churches,  and  396s  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  in  St.  Gago,  the  capital.  It  is  eight  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Corfu,  the  feat  of  government,  and  twelve 
miles  well  of  the  coaft  of  Albania.  Lat.  39. 11.N.  Ion. 
so.  11.  E. — Antipaxo,  an  inlet  five  or  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  inhabited  by  a  few  fifltermen,  lies  near  it. 

Goodifon's  "  Historical  Eflay  on  the  Ionian  Iflands," 
juft  publilhed  (Nov.  1811.)  ftates  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  iflands  of  this  Ionian  Republic  at  100,000 
fouls  1  viz.  Corfu  and  Cephalonia,  each  about  60,000  j 
Zante,  about  35,000  ;  Leucadia,  or  Santa  Maura,  17,000 ; 
and  the  remainder  in  Paxo,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo.  See  alfo 
Gen.  Vaudoncourt's  Mem.  of  the  Ionian  Iflands,  and  Dr. 
Holland's  and  Mr.  Williams's  Travels  in  Greece. 

PAX'TON  {Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle),  three  town- 
fliips  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennfylvaniai  the  firft  contains 
1131,  the  fecond  *i8o,  and  the  third,  including Swatara, 
a99>,  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  townOiip  of  Worcefter  county, 
Maflachufetts ;  eight  miles  weft  of  Worcefter,  incorpo- 
rated in  176$,  and  containing  619  inhabitants  Alfo,  a 

townlhipof  Ohio,  in  Rofs-county,  with  661  inhabitants. 

To  PAY,  v.  a.  \paitr,  Pr.  aparar.  Span,  pat-are,  Ital.] 
To  difcbarge  a  debt.  It  is  applied  to  debts  of  duty,  as 
well  as  debts  of  commerce. — She  does  what  ihe  will,  fay 
what  (he  will,  take  all,  pay  all.  Shake/peart,  M.  W.  of 
Wiwijhr. — An  hundred  talents  of  filver  did  the  children 
of  AmmonMr.  *  Ckron.  xxvii.  5. — I  have  peace-offering* 
with  me;  this  day  have  I  paid  my  vows.  Prof.  vii.  14. 
Your  fon  has  paid  a  foldier'*  debt ; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  wa«  a  man.  Shakejpeare. 

It  is  oppofed  to  borrow.— The  wicked  borroweth,  and 


poiftih  not  again.  Pjalm*.— To  difmifs  one  to  whom  any 
thing  is  due  with  his  money :  as,  He  bad  paid  his  la- 
bourers.—To  atone  ;  to  make  amends  by  fuffering  1  with 
far  before  the  caufe  of  payment. — Men  of  parts,  who  were 
to  aft  according  to  the  refult  of  their  debates,  and  often 
pav  for  their  miftake*  with  their  heads,  found  tbofe  fcbo- 
laftic  form*  of  little  ufe  to  difcover  truth.  Locke. 

Bold  Prometheus,  whole  untam'd  deli  re 
Rivall'd  the  fun  with  bis  own  beav'nly  fire, 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture**  endJefs  prey. 
Severely  payi/or  animating  clay.  Rofcoounon. 

To  beat.— I  followed  me  clofe,  and,  with  a  thought, 
feven  of  the  eleven  I  paid.  Shakej'peare't  Henry  TV. 
Forty  things  more,  my  friends,  which  you  know  true, 
For  wbkb,  or  pay  roe  quick,  or  I'll  pay  you.  B.  Jon/a*. 

To  reward ;  to  recoroptnfe  1 
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She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 

Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  new  me  with  difdain. 

Dryden,  An.  TaU. 

To  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing  bought. — Riches 
are  got  by  conluming  lef*  of  foreign  commodities  than 
whit  by  commodities  or  labour  is  paid  for.  Lock*. — It  is 
very  pofllble  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheating,  to  be  very 
punftual  in  paying  for  what  he  buys  ;  but  then  every 
one  is  allured  that  he  does  not  do  fo  out  of  any  principle 
of  true  honefty.  Lav. — [In  naval  language.]  To  fmear 
the  furfaccs  of  any  thing  with  pitch,  refin,  turpentine, 
tallow,  and  the  like. 

PAY,/.  Wages;  hire;  money  given  in  return  far 
fervice.— The  foldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 
is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.  VEJlronge. 

Come  on,  brave  foldier*,  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 

And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay.  SkaKrj}). 

PAY'-DAY, /.  Day  on  which  debts  are  to  be  dif. 
charged  or  wages  paid.— -Labourers  pay  away  all  their 
wjgfs,  and  live  upon  truft  till  next  pay-day.  Locke. 

PAY-HO',  or  Pei-ho,  a  river  of  China,  which  rifes  in 
the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Pe  the-li,  and  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Leao-tong  in  lat.  39.  3.  N. 

PAY-HOU',  a  lake  of  China,  in  Pe-tche-li :  140  miles 
fouth  of  Peking. 

PAY'-M ASTER,  f.  One  who  J*  to  pay;  one  from 
whom  wages  or  reward  it  received.  If  we  delire  that  God 
(hould  approve  us,  it  is  a  fign  we  do  hi*  work,  and  expeft 
him  our  pay-tnafler.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PA'YA,  a  town  of  Soutb-Aroericaj  in  the  province 
of  Darien  1  thirty  mile*  eaft  of  St.  Marie  de  Danen. 

PAY'ABLE,  adj.  Due;  to  be  paid.— The  marriage- 
money,  the  princefs  brought,  wa»  payable  ten  day*  atter 
the  folemn  nation.  Baton- $  Henry  VII. — Such  as  there  is 
power  to  pay.— To  repay,  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not 
in  every  one's  power  1  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payable 
by  the  poor* ft.  SautM. 

PAYASAL'.   See  Rbmedios. 

PAY' AS.   See  Paias. 

PAYE'E,/.  in  commerce,  the  perfon  to  whom  a  bill  is 
made  payable. 

PAY'ER, /.  One  that  pay*. — Ingrateful  payer  of  my 
indultries.  ftraurn.  and  Fl,  Kn.  of  Malta. 

PAYER'NE,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  formerly  an  imperial  town  under  the  proteftion 
of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  It  fubmittcd  to  Berne  in  the  year 
1536,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  magistrates  s  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berne.  Lat.  46.  51.  N.  Ion.  6. 
44-  E. 

PAYER  SDOKFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  inthemarp- 
gravate  of  Bayreuth.  Near  it  is  a  cattle,  built  of  Hone,  in 
a  ftate  of  decay.  Thi*  town  and  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
Swedes  under  Guftavus  Adolphus. 

PAYJAN',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dioccfe  of  Truxillo: 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Truxillo. 

PAY'ING,  /.  The  aft  of  difcharging  a  debt;  the  aft 
or  procefs  of  daubing  any  thing  with  fome  unctuous 
matter  in  onler  to  preierve  it ;  a  levere  chaftifement. 

PAY'MENT,/  The  aft  of  paying.-Perfons  of  emi- 
nent virtue,  when  advanced,  are  lefs  envied,  for  their  for- 
tune feemeth  but  due  unto  them  ;  and  no  man  envieth 
the  payment  of  a  debt.  Bacon.— The  thing  given  in  dif- 
charge  of  debt  or  promife : 

Commits  bis  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  fea  and  land, 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hand* 
But  love,  fair  looks, and  true  obedience} 
Too  little  payment  for  fo  great  a  debt. 

A  reward.— The  wage*  that  fin  bargains  with  thefinner, 
are  life,  pleafure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with,  are  death,  torment,  and  dcftruftioni  he  that  would 
underlhnd  the  falfchood  and  deceit  of  fin  thoroughly, 
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mull  compare  in  promifes  and  its  ptymeati  together. 

Give  her «n  hundred  marks. 
— An  hundred  marks !  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  i*  for  fuch  payment.  ShaAr/ptart. 

Chaftifement ;  found  beating.  Ain/worlFi. 

PAYMO'GO,  a  fort  of  Portugal  in  Eftramadura,  on 
the  fea-coaft  i  four  miles  fouth-fouth*eaft  of  Peniche. 

PAYMO'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  on  the  frontier*  of  Portugal :  thirty-five  mile* 
north  of  Ayamonte. 

PAYNE  (John),  an  Englifli  engraver  of  merit,  the 
pupil  of  Simon  Parte,  born  in  London  about  the  year 
1S07.  Mr.  Landfeer  fays,  that  "  Payne  had  caught  the 
mantle  of  the  Pallet. "  Strutt  fays  of  him  that  he  was  a 
■nan  of  genius  ;  and,  though  his  works  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, they  nevertbelefs  roanifcft  his  fuperior  abilities. 
He  was  recommended  to  Charles  I.  and  bad  a  fair  pro- 
fpeclof  making  bis  fortune  j  bur,  carelefs  of  that  as  he 
was  of  his  fame,  he  neglected  hisbufincfs,  and  died  in  in- 
digence, anno  1647  or  48,  before  be  bad  reached  his  40th 
year.  His  chief  engravings  con  lift  of  frontifpieccs  and 
other  book-plates,  and  portraits}  but  he  al lb  engraved 
a  variety  of  other  fobjects,  fuch  as  landfcapes,  flowers, 
&c.  His  portraits,  however,  are  his  bell  works.  Thofe 
he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver  in  a  free  open  ftyle, 
Jo  managed  as  to  produce  a  very  pleating  effect.  Mr. 
Evelyn,  fpeaking  of  this  artill  commends  him  alfo  for  a 
(bip  which  he  engraved.  This  (hip,  as  Vertue  informs  us, 
was  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  by  Phineas  Pett.  The 
print  was  of  a  prodigious  fixe,  and  engraved  on  two  plates, 
being,  when  joined,  tbree  feet  long  by  two  feet  two 
inches  wide. 

PAYNE  (Roger),  a  very  eminent  book-binder,  was 
born  in  London,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed. 
This  ingenious  man  introduced  a  ftyle  of  binding,  uni- 
ting elegance  with  durability,  fuch  as  no  perfon  has  ever 
been  able  to  imitate.  He  maybe  ranked,  indeed,  among 
artifts  of  thegreateft  merit.  The  ornaments  he  employed 
were  chofeu  with  a  claflical  tafte,  and,  in  many  inftances, 
appropriated  to  the  fubject  of  the  work,  or  the  age  and 
time  of  the  author  i  and  each  book  of  his  binding  was 
accompanied  by  a  written  description  of  the  ornaments, 
in  a  moft  precife  and  curious  ftyle.  His  chef  d'eeuvre  is 
his  /Efchylus,  in  the  poffeffaon  of  earl  Spencer,  the  orna- 
ments and  decorations  of  which  are  moil  fplendid  and 
claflicaL  The  binding  of  the  book  coft  the  noble  earl 
fifteen  guineas.  Thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fee 
book-binding  executed  in  any  other  than  the  common 
manner,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  deceafed, 
Mho  lived  without  a  rival,  and,  we  fear,  has  died  with- 
out a  fucceffor.  He  died,  in  great  poverty,  in  Duke's 
court,  St.  Martin's  lane,  Oft.  »o,  1797  1  and  was  buried 
at  the  expenfe  of  hia  namefake  Payne  the  bookfeller  at 
the  Mews-gate ;  and  to  whom,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
admirers  of  this  ingenious  man's  performances  may  feel 
themfelves  indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  bis  life  j 
having  for  the  laft  eight  years  provided  him  with  a  regu- 
lar pecuniary  ailifiance,  both  for  the  fupport  of  his  body 
and  the  performance  of  bis  work.  For  this  ingenious 
artill  baa  no  command  of  bimfelf  1  when  in  pofleJIion  of 
a  few  pounds,  be  would  live  jovially  j  when  tnat  was  ex* 
haulted,  almoft  famiftung.  (int.  Mug.  Dec.  1797. 

PAYNE  (Thomas).   See  Paine,  vol.  xviii. 

PAY'NESVILLE,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Ohio,  on 
Lake  Erie. 

PAY'NIM.   See  Painim,  vol.  xviii. 

PA'YO  (St.),  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  los  Monte*  >  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Mirand-de- 
Duero. 

PAY'RA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
oi  (Juitoi  twelve  mile*  north-weft  of  Macas. 

P AYR AC, a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
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Gourdon.   The  place  contains  90s,  and  the  < 
inhabitants. 

PAYRE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Aucb. 

F  AYR  OTA,  J.  [contracted  by  Juflien  from  P«yr»»y- 
rola  of  Aublet,  its  Caribbean  name.]  In  bonny,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic 
characters  —  Calyx  1  perianthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
cloven  into  five  roundilh  acute  fegments.  Corolla  1  pe- 
tals five,  oblong,  narrow,  erect,  united  together,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  tube,  their  tops  reflexed  j  one  larger,  etnargi- 
nate,  inferted  into  the  dilk  beneath  the  germen.  Sta- 
mina :  filaments  five,  erect,  inferted  into  the  dilk  {  an- 
thers oblong,  combined,  two-celled.  Piftillumi  germen 
fuperior,  placed  on  the  diflc  ;  ftyle  elongated,  ftigma  two- 
lobed.  Aublet  remarks  that  he  never  faw  the  fruit  of 
this  plant  in  its  perfcfl  date;  but  from  an  imperfect  one, 
which  be  cut  in  halves,  it  appeared  to  have  two  cell*.— 
Efftvtiat  CharnStr.  Calyx  inferior,  five  cleft  i  petals  five, 
forming  a  tube,  reflexed  at  their  futnmit.  Stigma  two- 
lobed. 

Payrola  guianenfis,  the  only  fpecies.  Native  of 
in  Guiana,  about  Sinemari,  upwards  of  twenty  mile 
the  fea.  It  flowers  in  October.  This  is  a  fttrub  .'ram 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  heights  item  upright  and  branched^ 
leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  large,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  en- 
tire. Flowers  fpiked,  axillary  terminal,  yellow,  each 
furniked  with  three  glands  at  it*  bafe.  Anklet  s  Cai- 
tau,  i.  149. 

PAYS  (Renfle),  a  writer  of  celebrity,  born  at  Nantz 
in  1636,  wa*  brought  up  to  buiinefs,  and  obtained  the 
poll  of  director-general  of  the  gabelles  in  Dauphin*  and 
Provence.  He  was  firft  known  in  the  literary  world  in 
1685,  by  a  little  production  in  vcrfe  and  profe,  entitled, 
"  Amitift,  Amours,  et  Amourettes,"  which  was  read 
with  great  avidity  at  Paris.  It  i*  faid  that,  in  anfwer  to 
fome  enquiries  made  by  ladies  as  to  his  perfon,  he  ad- 
drefled  to  theduchefs  of  Nemours  a  "  Portrait"  of  bim- 
felf, written  in  tbe  fame  ftyle.  He  profeffed  to  imitate 
Voiture,  but  was  feverely  criticifed  by  Boileau  a*  a  very 
inferior  writer.  Le  Pays,  however,  in  Head  of  being  of- 
fended with  the  fatire,  paid  a  visit  to  the  poet,  and  ob- 
tained his  friendfhip.  He  publiftied  letters,  which  prove 
that  be  had  vifited  England  and  Holland.  He  was 
honoured  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  witb  the  knighthood 
of  St.  Michael,  and  was  an  aflbciate  of  the  academy  of 
Aries.    He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

To  PAYSE,  «.  [ufed  by  Spenfer  for  poije.  Fr.  pefa  . 
Set  To  Peise.]  To  balance  : 

Ne  was  it  illand  then,  ne  was  it  pay$'4 

Amid  tbe  ocean  wave?.  Fairy  Queen. 

PAVSER,  f.  [for  poi/er.]  One  that  weighs.— To  ma- 
nage this  coinage,  porters  bear  the  tin,  pcyzer/  weigh 
ir,  a  lie  ward,  comptroller,  and  receiver,  keep  the  account. 
Carev. 

PAY'TA,  or  St.  Michel  de  Payta,  a  town  of  Peru, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo,  founded  by  Francis  Pizarro 
in  tbe  year  1531.  It  is  fmall,  confiding  of  houfes  which 
are  only  ground-floors,  the  walls  of  fpht  cane*  and  mud, 
and  covered  with  leave*.  Tbefe  edifice*,  though  ex- 
tremely flight,  are  abundantly  fufttcicnt  for  a  climate 
where  rain  1*  confidered  as  a  prodigy,  and  is  not  feen  in 
many  years ;  fo  that,  a  fmall  quantity  falling  here  in 
17x8,  great  part  of  the  building*  were  ruined  »  the  walls 
as  it  were  melting  away  before  it.  Tbe  only  hoofe  built 
of  ftone  in  the  whole  place,  is  that  of  the  governor.  It 
has  a  parifli-church  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  and  ferved  by  a  religious  of  that  order. 

The  inhabitants  of  Payta  are  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,and 
Meftizocs,  who  live  chiefly  by  paffengers  going  or  re- 
turning from  Panama  to  Lima,  the  number  of  whites 
being  inconfiderable;  all  of  them  conflicting  but  one 
ftreet,  and  about  171  boufes.  The  port,  though  little 
more  than  a  bay,  is  efteemed  the  beft  on  the  coaft,  and 
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affords  a  fee ure  ancboring-place.  This  i>  the  only  ptace 
where  (hipt  from  Acapulco,  Sonfonate,  Panama,  tec.  can 
touch  in  their  paSfage  to  Callao.  The  voyage  is  long  and 
tedious,  on  account  of  contrary  winds,  rains,  and  fhifting 
currents  i  fo  that,  though  the  distance,  according  to  the 
latitude  of  thefe  parts,  is  only  140  leagues,  a  Ihip  is  very 
fortunate  in  performing  it  in  forty  or  fifty  days,  and  in 
not  being  obliged  to  return  to  Payta.  Southward  of 
the  town  is  a  mountain,  called  from  its  figure  Siila  de 
'Paffta,  or  the  Saddle  of  Payta.  The  foil  round  the  town 
is  wholly  fandy,  and  very  barren:  for,  befides  the  to- 
tal wans  of  rain,  it  has  not  a  Jingle  river  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  of  which  it  would  he  entirely  deftitute,  if 
it  were  not  fupplied  every  day  with  great  fatigue  from 
Colan,  a  town  on  the  fame  bay,  four  leagues  north,  near 
which  runs  the  river  Chera,  which  waters  Amotape. 
The  Indians  of  Colan  are  obliged  to  fend  daily  to  Payta 
one  or  two  baizes,  or  Boats,  loaded  with  water,  which 
is  distributed  in  Stated  proportions  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. Payta  has  alfo  the  greatclt  part  of  its  provisions 
from  the  fame  town.  The  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  render  it  extremely  hot.  The  town 
owes  its  whole  Support  to  the  harbour,  which  is  the  place, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  where  the  cargoes  of  goods 
lent  from  Panama  are  landed,  together  with  thofe  coming 
from  Callao  to  the  jurisdictions  of  Piara  and  Loja.  In 
the  bay  of  Payta,  and  alfo  that  of  Sechura,  little  farther 
to  the  foutb,  there  is  an  ample  fishery,  in  which  the  In- 
dians of  Colan,  Sechura,  and  the  fmall  hamlets  near  the 
coaft,  are  conliantly  employed.  The  whole  defence  of* 
the  town  confitts  in  a  fmall  fort  encompafTed  by  a  brick 
wall,  and  mounted  by  about  eight  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
but  it  has  neither  ditch  nor  outwork.  It  has  been 
often  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  particularly  in  1741  by 
the  fquadron  of  commodore  Anfon,  when  it  was  pillaged 
and  burnt.    Lat.  5.  10.  S.  Ion.  it.  6.  W. 

PAYTOLLE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcundi 
feren  miles  eaft  of  BiiTowie. 

PAZ  (La),  a  province  and  diocefe  of  Peru,  belonging 
however  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
diocefe  contains  fix  jurildiftions  j  viz.  La  Paz,  Omafuyos, 
Pacajas,  Laricaxas,  Chicuito,  and  Paucar  colla ;  which 
fee  refpediively.  The  jurisdiction  of  La  Paz  is  of  no 
great  extent ;  and  the  city  is  almoft  the  only  place  in  it 
that  is  worthy  of  any  notice.  In  the  adjacent  cordillera 
is  a  high  mountain,  called  Illimani,  which  is  fuppoSed 
to  contain  immenfe  riches;  but,  its  Summit  being  perpe- 
tually covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  no  mine  has  been 
opened  in  this  mountain.  The  province  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Chuquitfopu,  which  in  the  idiom 
of  that  country,  is  commonly  thought  to  Signify  "an  in- 
heritance of  gold." 

PAZ  (La),  a  considerable  city,  and  capital  of  the 
above  province,  having,  according  to  Helms,  more  than 
4CC0  hearths,  or  ao.ooa  inhabitants.  It  is  an  elegant  and 
clean  town,  chiefly  trading  in  the  noted  tea  of  Paraguay. 
The  province  was  firft  conquered  by  Mayta-Capic,  the 
fourth  inca  ;  and,  the  Spaniirds  having  afterwards  taken 
potTeiTion  of  it,  this  city  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  la 
Gafca,  in  order  to  Secure  a  Settlement  ot  Spaniards,  in 
the  extenfive  interval  of  170  leagues  between  Arequipa 
and  Plata,  for  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and  the 
convenience  and  fafety  of  the  traders.  Its  fituation  was 
Selected  in  a  valley  called  Las  Pacafas,  in  Oftoher  1 548, 
as  a  place  abounding  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  Sull  of  In- 
dians. Along  the  valley  of  La  Paz  flows  a  pretty  large 
river,  occafionally  much  incrcafed  by  torrents  from  tiie 
Cordillera,  about  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  the  city  ; 
but,  from  its  vicinity,  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  ex- 
pofed  to  fo  cold  an  air,  that  hard  frofts,  Snow,  and  hail, 
are  not  uncommon}  but  the  city  itSelf  is  Secured  from 
them  by  its  happy  fituation.  Other  parts  are  fo  well 
Sheltered,  tbat-thcy  produce  all  the  vegetables  of  a  hot 
climate,  as  Sugar-canes,  cocoa,  maize,  and  the  like.  In  the 
mountainous  parts  are  large  woods  of  valuable  timber, 
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bat  infeftcd  with  bears,  tigers,  and  leopards,  with  a  few 
deer;  while  on  the  heaths  are  found  guanacos,  vicunas, 
and  gkmas,  with  a  great  number  of  cattle  of  the  Euro- 
pean fpecies.  The  city  Stands  on  unequal  ground,' 
among  the  branches  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  Surrounded 
by  mountains.  Whentberiverinitsvicinity  isincreaSed, 
either  by  rains  or  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the 
mountain,  its  current  forces  along  large  mafl'es  of  rocks, 
with  fome  grains  of  gold,  which  are  found  after  the  flood 
has  fubfided,  and  from  which  foine  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains. 
In  the  year  1730,  an  Indian  accidentally  discovered  a 
lump  of  gold  of  fo  lance  a  Size,  that  the  marquis  de  Caltel 
Fuerte  gave  i»,coo  pieces  of  eight  for  it,  and  Sent  it  to 
Spain  as  a  prefent  worthy  oS  his  Sovereign.  Befides 
the  cathedral  and  the  paiilh-cburch,  there  are  three 
others  1  and  alfo  religious  fraternities  of  Francifc.ms, 
Dominicans,  Augullines,  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  a  col- 
lege of  Jefuits,  and  a  convent  and  hoSpital,  together  with 
two  nunneries.  Here  is  alSo  a  college  of  St.  Jerome,  for 
the  education  of  youth,  whether  designed  for  civil  or  ec- 
clefiaftical  employments.  It  is  1*0  miles  eaft-South-eaft 
of  Arequipa.    Lat.  »7.  15.S.  Ion.  68.  jS.  W. 

PAZ  (James- Alvarez  de),  a  Spanilh  JeSuif,  was  born 
at  Toledo  in  the  year  (560.  After  having  been  taught 
the  claSSics  and  philofophy,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
commenced  bis  noviciate  among  the  jefuits,  and  Soon 
diftinguimed  himSclf  by  the  compofition  of  pious  medi- 
tations, on  which  his  tutors  bellowed  warm  approbation. 
He  went  through  his  theological  courfe  at  Alcala,  ami 
was  afterwards  Sent  by  his  Superiors  to  Peru.  Here  he 
occupied  Succeffively  the  chairs  of  philofophy  and  divi- 
nity at  Lima,  with  the  higheft  applaufe,  feduloufly  de- 
voting the  hours  not  demanded  by  his  professional  du- 
ties to  divine  contemplation,  and  the  compofition  of 
thofe  works  which  were  from  time  to  time  given  to  the 
public.  From  Lima  he  was  fent  to  prefide  as  reflor  of 
the  fociety's  college  at  Quito;  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Same  poft  at  Cufco.  ASterwards  be  rilled 
the  high  office  of  provincial  of  Peru  during  fix  years. 
While  he  was  vifiting  the  different  eftablifhments  be- 
longing to  the  order  in  this  capacity,  he  was  Seized  with 
a  mortal  illneSs  at  Potofi,  which  carried  him  off  in  s6ao, 
when  about  Sixty  years  of  age.  He  is  highly  panegy- 
rized by  his  biographers,  as  having  exhibited  an  illuf- 
trious  example  of  all  the  ChriAian  virtues,  and  uni- 
formly pracVifed  that  rigid  mortification  and  felS-denial 
to  which  the  Catholics  a  fen  be  exalted  merit.  His  works 
are  written  in  Latin;  but  they  have  been  translated  into 
many  of  the  European  languages,  and  are  held  in  high 
eftimation.  Their  titles  are,  t.  De  Vita  Spiritual!, 
ejufque  Perfettione,  lib.  ix.  1608,  folio;  a  Compendium 
of  wnich  was  digefted  by  .1  prieft  of  Bois-lc-uuc,  and 
printed  in  1610,  8vo.  :.  De  Exterminatione  Mali,  et 
Promotione  Boni,  Lib.  v.  1614,  folio,  j.  De  Incjuiii- 
tione  Paeis,  five  Studio  Oratiunis,  Lib.  v.  1617,  folio. 
And  the  following,  prefixed  to  pieces  extracted  and  con- 
denfed  from  the  author's  larger  works :  4-  D:  Vita  reli- 
giofe  inflitucnda,  five  de  quotidiana  Virtutum  Excrcita. 
tione,  16 1 3,  nno.  afterwards  reviled,  r.nd  enlarged  hy 
the  author  into  two  volumes,  8vo.  5.  Meditationes  tri- 
partita;, 1610,  4to.  6.  De  Humilitate,  Virtutum  om- 
nium Fundamento.  7.  De  Virtutum  Adeptionc.  S»t~ 
vtlli'i  Bihl.  Script.  Soc.  Jefu. 

PAZA'RO,  a  cape  of  North  America,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  peninfula  of  California,  near  to  the  South  end  of 
it;  in  about  lat.  14,  N.  and  Ion.  113.  W. 

PAZMA'NI  (Peter),  a  celebrated  Hungarian  cardi- 
nal, was  descended  from  a  noble  Tranfylvanian  family, 
and  born  at  Great- Waradin  in  Hungary,  but  in  what 
year  we  are  not  informed.  He  entered  the_  order  of  Je- 
fuits in  the  year  1587,  and  distinguished  bimfeif  by  the 
progress  which  he  made  in  the  different  branches  of  lite- 
rature, Sacred  and  profane.  In  the  year  1607,  he  was 
Sekaed,  on  account  of  his  Superior  acquirements,  to  Ho 
jT  profefTbr 
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profesTor  ofphtlofophy,  and  afterward*  of  divinity,  at  the 
college  of  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  which  pofts  he  acquitted 
himfelf  with  univerfal  fatisfaction  and  applaufe.  After- 
ward* he  devoted  himfelf  to  millions  in  different  part*  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  laid  to  have  bad  great  fuccefs  in  op- 
poling  the  progreft  of  the  reformed  opinion*,  and  in 
bringing  back  many  wanderers  to  the  fold  of  the  catho- 
lic church.  By  hit  seal  and  activity  he  fo  powerfully  re- 
commended himfelf  to  the  emperor  Matthias,  and  the 
principal  Hungarian  nobility,  that,  upon  a  vacancy  ta- 
king place  in  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Gran,  or  Strigo- 
nia,  he  was  nominated  to  that  ftation,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  pope,  againft  hi*  own  inclination,  obliged  to 
accept  it.  Being  by  thi*  appointment  primate  of  the 
kingdom,  he  affiduoufly  exerted  himfelf  in  cftabliftiing  a 
ftrict  difcipline,  and  correcting  the  relaxed  manners  of 
the  Hungarian  clergy.  For  tbeencouragement  of  litera- 
ture, he  alfo  founded  colleges  at  Prelburg,  Pofen,  and 
other  places.  In  the  year  16*9,  at  the  felicitation  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  pope  Urban  VIII.  promoted  him 
to  the  purple :  by  the  fame  prince  he  was  afterwards 
fent  atnbafudor  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  at  Pofen 
in  1637,  when  on  his  journey  toward*  Vienna,  to  attend 
the  councils  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  Hepublifhcd, 
1.  Acta  et  DecretaSyeodi  Dicrcefanae  Strygo nienfis,  cele- 
bratac  Tyrnauias,  1619,  4-to.  which  will  be  ufeful  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  hiftorian.  1.  Sermon*  on  the  Gofpel*  for 
all  the  Sunday*,  and  fever* I  of  the  Feftivals,  throughout 
the  Year,  1636,  folio,  in  the  Hungarian  language.  3.  A 
Collection  of  Prayer*,  Svo.  in  the  fame  language,  which 
hat  undergone  numerou*  impreflions ;  and  a  multitude 
of  doctrinal,  practical,  and  controverfial,  treatifet,  in 
Hungarian  and  Latin,  of  which  a  long  lift  U  given  in  Sot- 
velli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Tefu.  f!e».  Biotr. 

PAZZA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  1 
nineteen  mile*  north-north-eaft  of  Gierace. 

PE-CHOU'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  I  twenty-live  mile*  north-weft  of  Tone. 

PE-HING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-tone  :  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Pin. 

PE-HO ,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chen-fi, 
on  the  Han  river  :  thirty- feven  miles  eaft  of  Hing-ngan. 

PE-KI ANG',  a  river  of  China,  which  rife*  near  Nan- 
yang,  in  the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Quantong, 
and  run*  into  the  river  of  Canton  thirty  mile*  below 
Canton. 

PEA,/  [pifum,  Lat.  nifo,  Ital.  pij*a, Sax.  peit,  Fr.] 
See  Pisum. — A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and 
out  of  bi*  empalement  rife*  the  pointal,  which  become* 
a  long  pod  full  of roundiftt  feed*  ;  the  ftalks  are  fiftulous 
and  weak,  and  feetn  to  perforate  the  leaves  by  which  they 
are  embraced  ;  the  other  leaves  grow  by  pairs  along  the 
midrib,  ending  in  a  tendril.  Miller. — The  plural  is  ptafe, 
formerly  peafan,  which  however  is  ftill  fpoken  in  fcvcral 
parts  of  England. — Ptafe,  deprived  of  any  aromatic  part*, 
are  mild  and  demulcent  1  but,  being  full  of  aerial  parti- 
cles, are  flatulent.  A  rfmtknot. 

Some  pea/on  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  j 

Who  fowcth  them  fooner,  he  foweth  too  foone.  Tnffer. 

Peeft  was  formerly  ufed  as  the  lingular  number.— The 
vaunting  poets  found  nought  worth  a  ptafe.  Spenfer't 
8/kep.  Oil.  06. — A  bit  of  marmalade,  no  bigger  than  a 
ptttje.  Beaum.  and  PI.  Daub.  Marriage. 

Pea,  Everlafting.   See  Lathyrus. 

 ,  Heart.   See  Cakdiospermum. 

 ,  Pigeon.   See  Cytisus. 

,  Sweet.   See  Lathyrus. 

— ,  Wing.   See  Lotus. 

PE'A  STONE,  in  mineralogy.    See  Pisolithus. 

PEACE,  f.  [i*st>,  Fr.  pea,  Lat.]  Refpite  from  war.— 
Prefcrve  us  in  peace;  fo  preferve  us  in  peace,  that  war 
may  be  always  more  odious  to  u*  than  neceffity.  Hob/day, 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  rooz'd  up  to  fierce  alarm*, 
Blefs  the  wife  condua  of  her  pious  arms  5 
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Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  ceafe, 

And  all  the  northern  world  lies  buftTd  in  pemee.  Addifmt. 

Quiet  from  fuitt  or  difturbances. — The  king  gave  judg- 
ment againft  Warren,  and  commanded  that  Sberborn 
(hould  hold  hi*  land  in  peace.  Dories. — Reft  from  any 
commotion.  Stilinefs  from  riots  or  tumults. — All  aflera- 
bled  here  in  arms  againft  God's  peace  and  the  king's,  we 
charge  you  to  repair  to  your  dwelling-places.  Sliahefpeare. 

—Shallow,  you  have  yourfetf  been  a  great  fighter,  though 
now  a  man  of  peace.  Shake fpeart't  at.  W.  of  Windjar.— 
Reconciliation  of  differences. — Let  him  makepeace  with 
me.  lj'aiak,  xxvii.  c. — State  not  hoftile.— If  I  have  re- 
warded evil  unto  him  that  was  at  peace  with  me,  let  the 
enemy  perfecute  my  foul.  Pfalm  vii.  4.. — Seldom  ufcd 
in  the  plural. — There  be  two  falfe  pcacei  or  unities :  the 
one  grounded  upon  an  implicit  ignorance.  Bacon. — Reft  1 
quiet  i  content ;  freedom  from  terror  (  heavenly  reft.— 
Peace  be  unto  thee  <  fear  not,  thou  (halt  not  die.  Judgei 
vi.  13. — The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope.  i?oi«.  xv.  13. 
— Religion  directs  us  rather  to  fecure  inward  peace  than 
outward  eafe,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  everlafting  tor- 
ment than  light  affliction*.  Tillotfou. — Silence ;  fuppref- 
lion  of  the  thought*. — In  an  examination,  a  freed  fer- 
vant,  who  had  much  power  with  Claudius,  very  faucily 
had  almoft  all  the  word*}  and,  amongft  other  things,  he 
aflced  in  fcorn  one  of  the  cxaminatcs,  who  was  a  freed 
fervant  of  Scribonianus  ;  I  pray,  fir,  if  Scribonianut  had 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  he  anfwercd, 
I  would  have  ftood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace. 

'Twill  out.  1  peace  I 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  as  the  air.  Shahef peart. 

She  faid ;  and  held  her  peace:  Mntat  went 

Sad  from  the  cave.  Dry  den. 

Peace,  in  its  general  iignification,  (lands  in  oppofition 
to  war.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace  it  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king.  In  order  to  make  a  war 
completely  effectual,  it  is  neceffary  with  us  in  England, 
that  it  be  publicly  declared,  and  duly  proclaimed  by 
the  king's  authority!  and  then  all  parts  of  both  the  con- 
tending nations,  from  the  higheft  totheloweft,  are  bound 
by  it.  And,  wherever  the  right  refides  of  beginning  a 
national  war,  there  alfo  mutt  re  fide  the  right  of  ending 
it,  or  the  power  of  making  peace. 

Peace  is  that  defirable  lute,  in  which  every  one  quietly 
enjoys  bit  rights,  or,  if  controverted,  they  are  dticufied 
with  mildnels  and  argument.  Hobbes  has  dared  to  fay 
that  twir  it  the  natural  ftate  of  man.  But  furely,  if,  by 
natural  ftate  of  man,  we  underftand  that  to  which  he  1* 
deftined  and  called  by  bi*  nature,  peace  (hould  much  ra- 
ther be  termed  hi*  natural  ftate  j  for  a  rational  being 
(hould  terminate  his  differences  by  rational  methods) 
whereas  to  decide  tbem  by  force  it  proper  to  bealb. 
Man  alone,  and  deftitute  of  fuccour,  would  neceSarily 
be  very  miferable ;  without  commerce  and  the  afliltance 
of  his  fpecies,  he  could  have  no  enjoyment  of  his  life ;  be 
could  neither  difplay  hit  faculties,  nor  live  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  bit  nature  4  thefe  particulars  are  only  to  be 
found  in  peace.  It  is  therefore  only  in  this  dcftrable 
ftate  that  men  regard,  fuccour,  and  love,  each  other:  this 
it  fo  happy  a  condition,  that  they  would  never  quit  it 
were  tfaev  not  blinded  by  the  irapetuofity  of  paflion,  and 
the  grofi  deceptions  of  (elf-love.  The  various  calami, 
ties  attending  war  are  at  prefent  too  well  known,  from 
fad  experience, in  many  parts  of  Europe;  and  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy confideration,  that  the  injuftice  of  the  wicked 
(hould  lo  often  render  it  inevitable. 

Nations,  truly  humane,  who  have  a  proper  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  and  underftand  their  true  and  fubttantial  in. 
terefts,  will  never  purfue  their  advantage  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another.  However  intent  they  may  be  on  their 
own  happinefs,  they  will  take  care  to  unite  it  with  that 
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of  other*,  and  to  found  it  on  juftke  and  equity.  Thus 
difpofed,  they  will  neccffarily  cultivate  peace;  for,  if 
they  do  not  live  peaceably  together,  how  can  tbey  per- 
form thofe  mutual  and  facred  duties  which  nature  en- 
joins them  i  And  this  ftate  ii  found  to  be  no  left  neceflary 
to  their  h&ppincfs,  than  the  difchargeof  their  duties.  So 
that  the  law  of  nature  every  way  oblige*  them  to  feek 
and  cultivate  peace. 

This  obligation  of  cultivating  peace  is  a  double  tie. 
A  king  owe*  this  care  to  hit  people,  on  whom  war  draw  i 
a  multitude  of  evils  i  and  this  care  is  due  to  them  in  the 
mod  (triei  and  indifpenfible  manner;  government  being 
committed  to  bim  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 
This  peace,  fo  propitious  to  mankind,  a  nation  or  a  fo- 
vereign  ihould  not  only  avoid  didurbingt  they  mould 
alfo  promote  it  to  the  utmod  of  their  power,  difluade 
others  from  breaking  it  without  necedity,  exhort  them  to 
a  love  of  juftice,  equity,  and  public  tranquillity,  to  a  love 
of  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  bed  offices  poflible  to  be  per- 
formed to  nations,  nay  to  the  whole  world.  What  a 
glorious  appellation  is  that  of  peace-maker !  Were  a 
powerful  prince  rightly  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  it  j  did  he  represent  to  himfelf  the  fplendid  glory  this 
endearing  character  offers  him,  with  the  gratitude,  the 
love,  the  veneration,  the  confidence,  of  nations  enjoying 
happinefs  nnder  hitaufpicet ;  did  be  know  what  it  is  to 
reign  over  hearts,  he  would  become  the  bene  ("aft  or,  the 
friend,  the  father,  of  mankind ;  and  in  being  fo  he  would 
experience  infinitely  more  delight  than  in  the  greateft 
conqueftt. 

The  moil  glorious  period  in  the  life  of  Auguftus,  was, 
when  he  (hut  the  temple  of  Janus,  adjufted  the  difputes 
of  kings  and  nations,  and  gave  peace  to  the  world.  Here 
he  appears  the  greateft  of  mortals,  almoft  divine. 

But  thofe  dimirbers  of  the  public  pence,  thofe  fcourges 
of  the  earth,  who,  fwayed  by  a  lawlefs  third  of  power, 
or  a  haughty  and  ravage  difoofirion,  take  up  arms  with- 
out juftice  or  rcafon,  who  (port  with  the  quiet  of  man- 
kind, and  the  blood  of  their  fubjefts ;  thofe  falfe  he- 
roes, however  deified  by  the  injudicious  admiration  of 
the  vulgar,  are  in  effect  the  word  of  enemies  to  their  fpe- 
cies,  and  deferve  to  be  treated  as  foes  to  the  happinefs 
and  repofe  of  mankind.  Experience,  that  unerring 
touchdone  of  truth,  fhowt  how  very  calamitous  war  is, 
even  among  nations  not  immediately  engaged  in  it. 
War  difturbs  commerce,  deftroys  the  properties  of  men, 
raifes  the  value  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  fpreads  frightful 
alarms,  obliges  all  nations  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to 
keep  up,  at  a  great  expenfe,  an  armed  force.  He,  there- 
fore,  that  breaks  a  peace  without  caufe,  or  merely  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  pride  and  boundlefs  ambition,  necedhrily  in- 
jures thofe  kingdoms  which  are  the  objects  of  his  arms ; 
and  by  this  pernicious  example  effentially  attacks  the 
happinefs  and  fafety  of  every  nation  on  the  earth.  He 
gives  them  a  right  to  join  in  reprcfling,  chaftifing,  and 
depriving  him  of  a  power,  which  he  has  fo  fliamefully 
nbulcd.  What  evils  does  he  not  bring  on  his  own  nation, 
lavishing  its  blood  to  gratify  his  exorbitant  paflions,  and 
cxpofing  it  to  the  refentment  of  confederate  enemies  I 
A  famous  warrior  at  the  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  has  rendered  his  memory  odious 
by  involving  the  nation  he  governed  in  continual 
wars,  without  either  juftice  or  neceflity :  if  by  his  abilities 
and  indefatigable  application  be  procured  didinguifhed 
fuccefles  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  drew  on  him  felf  the 
execration  of  all  Europe,  and  at  length  his  own  downfal. 

Peace Societies.— The  United  States  of  America  enjoy 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  who  founded  an  organized  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  pacific  principles.  There  are  now,  at  lead,  five 
of  fuch  inftitutions  in  that  country,  molt  of  them  having 
their  affiliated  branches  i  of  thefe  the  moft  important  are 
the  New  York  (which  takes  precedence  of  all  others, 
with  regard  to  priority  of  formation,  having  been  efta- 
blilhed  in  Auguft  1815),  the  Ohio,  and  the  Maffachufetts, 


Peace  Societies.  The  laft  named  one  confiftt  of  upwards 
of  400  members,  among  whom  are  one  of  the  former  pre- 
fidents  of  the  United  States,  feveral  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  refpc&able  judges  of  their  courts,  the 
chief  juftice  of  their  fupreme  court,  two  of  the  former 
governors,  and  about  ninety  minifters  of  religion ;  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  date  is  prefident  or  their  fo- 
ciety.  Indeed  on  the  American  continent  the  caufe  of 
peace  has  been  fuocefsfully  advocated,  both  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  prefs;  and  the  friends  of  peace-focieties 
are  in  confequence  rapidly  multiplying  there.  , 

Turn  we  now  from  America  to  our  own  country.  "A 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  permanent  and  univerfal 
Peace"  was  eftabliflied  in  London  in  the  year  1816.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  print  and  circulate  tracts,  and  to  diftufe 
information  tending  to  (how  that  war  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  true  interefts  of  man- 
kind, and  to  point  out  the  means  beft  calculated  to  main- 
tain permanent  and  univerfal  peace  upon  the  bans  of 
Chriftian  principles.  The  Society  conuftt  of  perfbns  of 
every  denomination,  who  are  defirous  of  uniting  in  the 
promotion  of  "Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men."  Subscribers  are  entitled  to  receive  half  the  amount 
of  their  fubferiptions  in  Tracts.  The  committee  conftfts 
of  individuals  wbofe  principles  on  the  fubjeft  of  war  are 
in  drift  accordance  with  thofe  on  which  the  Society  is 
founded.  Among  thefe  we  need  only  mention  that  emi- 
nent philanthropift  Thomas  Clarkfon,  the  zealous  co* 
operator  with  Mr.  Wi  1  be r force  in  the  abolition  of  the 
dive-trade.  A  considerable  number  of  cheap  but  neatly- 
printed  tract*  have  been  circulated,  expreflive  of  the 
opinions  of  the  fociety,  on  the  momentous  fubjeft  of  the 
unUwfutneft  of  war,  upon  Chriftian  principles,  and  to 
point  out  the  means  belt  calculated  to  maintain  perma- 
nent and  univerfal  peace. 

Ten  auxiliary  focieties  had  been  reported  at  the  clofe 
of  1810.  The  number  of  trails  painted  in  the  firft  year 
was  48,000,  in  the  fecond  118,000. 

Confidently  with  that  refpect  which  is  at  all  rimes  due 
to  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the  country,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  i8t8,  prefented  an  Addrefs  with  a  Set  of  the 
Society's  publications  to  his  majefty,  during  his  late  re- 
gency, through  the  hands  of  lord  Sidroouth,  minifter  for 
the  home  department.  Addreftes  were  likewife  prefented, 
through  the  means  of  Mr.  Clarkfon,  at  Aix  la  Chapclle, 
to  the  allied  fovereigns  in  congrefs,  and  alfo  to  his  ma- 
jefty Alexander  emperor  of  Ruilia.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  fociety  received  any  anfwer  from  the  prince  re- 
gent ;  but  the  anfwer  from  the  emperor  was  fo  much  iu 
unifon  with  the  views  of  tbe  Society,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear tranferibing  it  in  this  place. 

Aix  la  Chape  fie,  the  6th— 1  ith  OH.  1 8 1 8. 
"  I  received,  fir,  with  fatisfaction,  the  communications 
of  a  fociety  cdahlithed  upon  principles  conducive  to  per- 
manent and  univerlal  peace.  The  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  obfervable  in  recent  events,  has  exemplified  in  1  Cg- 
nal  manner  the  discriminating  difpenfation  of  Divine 
Providence  in  mercy  and  judgment.  As  a  Chriftian,  I 
cannot  but  defire  the  edablifhraent  of  peace  on  earth  by 
every  lawful  and  practicable  means.  As  a  Chriftian  fo- 
vcreign,  I  mud  anticipate  a  time  when  nation  jhall  not  lift 
up /word  again/1  nation,  neither  Jhall  theg  learn  war  any 
more.  The  unanimity  of  other  Chriftian  powers  is  yet 
uninterrupted,  and,  founded  on  the  principle  of  our  holy 
faith,  has  the  faired  profpeft  of  liability.  Permanent  and 
univerfal  peace  is  not  altogether  at  man's  difpofal.  It  is 
encouraging  to  obferve  the  growth  of  pacific  difpofition* 
in  the  world  j  and  focieties  conducted  in  a  temperate  and 
Chriftian  fpirit  may  contribute  to  their  extenlion  and 
maintenance.  With  thefe  views,  the  object  of  your  fo- 
ciety cannot  fail  of  my  cordial  approbation,  without  in- 
volving an  implied  concurrence  in  meafures  adopted  for 
its  attainment,  over  which  I  have  no  controul. 

Alexander. " 

Pea  c  f, 
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Peace,  in  our  law-books,  &c.  it  restrained  to  aquiet  and 
inoffenfive  carriage  towards  the  king  and  his  people. 
Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are  cither  fuch  as  are 
an  actual  breach  of  the  peace;  or  conftruclively  fo,  by 
tending  to  make  others  break  it.  Both  of  thefc  fpeciet 
are  either  felonious  or  riot  felonious.     The  feloniou* 

breaches  of  the  peace,  are  /trained  up  to  that  degree 
of  malignity  by  virtue  of  feveral  modern  ftatutes  j  and, 
particularly,  the  •'  riotous  affembling"  of  twelve  perfons 
or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamation  :  "  un- 
lawful hunting"  in  any  legal  foreft,  park,  or  warren,  not 
being  the  king's  property,  by  night,  or  with  painted 
faces,  (i  Hen.  VII.  c.  7  )  or  appearing  with  the  face 
bbeked,  or  with  other  difguife,  and  being  armed  with 
offenfive  weapons,  to  the  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and 
the  terror  of  his  majefty'a  fubjedls.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
Sending  any  letter  without  a  name,  or  with  a  fif>itious 
name,  demanding  money.  See.  or  threatening  to  kill  any 
of  bis  majefty's  fubjeftt,  or  to  fire  their  houfes,  &c  9  Geo. 
I.  c.  21.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  1  5.  Deftroying  any  lock,(luicc, 
or  flood-gate,  &e.  turnpike  gate,  &c.  The  above-men- 
tioned offence*  are  felonies.  Thofe  that  remain  to  be 
rr.utr.erated  are  merely  mifdemranours  1  viz.  affrays, 
riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  afleroblies,  confirming  of  at 
Icaft  three  perfons  ',  tumultuous  petitioning;  forcible 
entry  or  detainer)  ridingor  goingarmed  with  dangerous 
or  uiiufual  weapons  j  fpreading  falfc  news  j  fall'e  and  pre- 
tended prophecies. 

Bef:de»  aftual  breaches  of  the  peace,  any  thing  that 
tends  to  provoke  or  excite  others  to  break  it,  is  an  of- 
fence of  the  fame  denomination  j  fuch  arc  challenges  to 
fight,  either  by  word  or  letter,  or  bearing  fuch  challenge  j 
and  libels.  The  Englilh  laws  have  provided  variou* 
means  for  preventing  offences  againft  the  public  peace. 
Where  any  man  (lands  in  danger  of  harm  from  another, 
and  makes  oath  thereof  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  he 
jc.ull  be  fecured  by  good  bond,  which  is  called  binding  to 
iLeprace.  Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may,  ex  officio,  bind 
all  thofe  to  keep  the  peace,  who,  in  hit  prefencc,  make  any 
affray ;  or  threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another  ;  or  contend 
together  with  hot  and  angry  words;  or  go  about  with 
unuluil  weapons  or  attendance,  to  the  terror  of  the 
people;  and  all  fuch  as  he  knows  to  be  common  barre- 
lor; ;  and  fuch  as  are  brought  before  him  by  the  con- 
ltab;e  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  prefence  ;  and  all 
fucli  perfons,  as,  having  been  before  bound  to  the  peace, 
have  broken  it  and  fortcited  their  recognizances.  Alfo, 
wherever  any  private  man  hath  juft  caufe  to  fear  that 
another  will  burn  his  boule,  or  do  him  .1  corporal  injury, 
by  killing,  irr.priloninc;,  or  beating,  itim  ;  or  that  he  w  ill 
procure  others  fo  to  rio ;  he  may  demand  furety  of  the 
peace  againft  fuch  perfon  ;  and  every  juftice  of  the  peace 
is  bound  to  grant  it,  if  he  who  demands  it  will  make 
oath  that  he  is  actually  under  fc.ir  of  death  or  bodily 
harm  ;  and  will  (how  that  he  has  juft  caufe  to  be  fo,  by 
reafon  cf  the  other's  menace;,  attempt?,  or  having  lain 
in  wait  for  him  i  and  will  alio  farther  Iwear  that  he  does 
no:  require  fuch  furety  out  of  malice  or  mere  vexation. 
This  U  called  /NYim'j.5  the  pi  ace  againft  another;  and 
if  the  party  decs  not  tind  iuch  fureties,  as  the  juftice' 
in  hit  discretion  (hall  require,  he  may  immediately 
be  committed  till  he  does.  A  recognizance  for  keeping 
the  peace,  when  given,  may  be  forfeited  by  any  ailual 
violence,  or  even  an  affault,  or  menace,  to  the  perfon  of* 
him  who  demanded  it,  if  it  be  a  fptcia)  recognizance  ;  or, 
if  the  recognizance  be  general,  by  any  unlawful  action 
whatfoever,  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.    Black/I.  Com.  b.  iv.    1  Hank.  P.  C.  116,  7, 

PEACE,  ii.tnj.  A  word  commanding  fllcnce. — Peace  ! 
Fear,  thou  comcit  too  late,  when  already  the  arm  is  taken . 
Sidney. 

Silence,  y«  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace! 
Said  then  the  Omnifkk  Word.  Miltohe  P.  L. 

PEACE,  an  ifiand  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  fouth 
of  Mirachi  point. 
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PEACE,  a  large  river  of  North  America,  which  rum 
north-eaiterly  into  the  Lake  of  the  Hill*.  In  the  drieft 
feafon,  it  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  lands  on  this 
river  are  inhabited  by  the  Beaver  and  Rocky-Mountain 
Indians,  who  are  an  uninformed  and  barbarous  race  of 
beings.  Polygamy  it  praflifed  among  them,  and  the 
women  are  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  debafement.  At  their 
funerals,  among  other  extravagant  tokens  of  forrow.the 
women,  if  the  deceafed  be  a  favourite  fon  or  hufband, 
cut  off  a  finger  at  the  firft  joint.  Some  of  the  old  women 
have  not  a  whole  Anger  left ;  but  the  men  think  it  below 
their  dignity  to  (how  any  mark  of  grief.  Thefe  perfons 
arc  great  gamefters,  and  porfuc  this  as  their  employment 
for  leveraldays  3nd  nights.  Their  habitations  are  formed 
by  fetting  up  a  number  of  poles,  united  at  the  top,  and 
expanded  at  the  bottom  in  a  circle  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
fece  diameter;  thefe  are  covered  with  dreffed  ikintfewed 
together.  This  bufinefs,  and  other  drudgeries,  are  per- 
formed by  the  women,  while  the  men  fit -fmoking  at  their 
cafe. 

PE'ACE-BREAKER,  /.  One  who  difturS*  the  peace 
of  the  public. — They  were  of  power  to  difturb  their 
kings,  to  raife  war,  to  do  mifchief,  that  is,  to  be  p*nct- 
breaLcrt  with  extreme  devotion.  Holyday  atrainji  Di)liiy- 
aitv. 

PE'ACE-M  AKER,  /  One  who  reconciles  differences: 

Peace,  good  queen  ; 
And  whet  not  on  thefe  too  too  furious  peers ; 
For  blelled  are  the  jnace-makcrt.'  Shakrfpearc. 

PE  ACE-OFFERING,/  Among  the  Jews,  a  facrifice 
or  gift  offered  10  God  for  atonement  and  reconciliation 
for  a  crime  or  uffence.— A  facrifice  of  peace  offeriuff  offer 
without  bleinilh.  Air.  iii.  1. 

PEACE-OFFICER,/,  An  officer  to  keep  the  peace; 
a  conftable. 

PE'ACE  FARTED,  adj.  Difmiffed  from  the  world  in 
peace : 

We  fhould  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead 

To  (ing  a  requiem,  and  fuch  reft  to  her 

As  to  peace-parted  fouls.  Skakejptare't  Hamlet. 

PE'ACE. SPEAKING, arf/.  Commanding  peace,  giving 
peace. 

PE'ACE  ABLE,  tulj.  Free  from  war ;  free  from  tumult. 
— The  reformation  of  England  wis  introduced  in  a  peace- 
nik manner,  by  the  fupreme  power  in  parliament.  Swt/i. 
—Quiet;  undifturbed.— The  law*  were  firft  intended  for 
the  reformation  of  abufes,  and  peaceable  continuance  of 
the  fubject.  Spenj'tr. 

Lie,  Philo,  untouch'd  on  my  peaceable  (helf, 
Nor  lake  itamiis,  that  fo  little  I  heed  thee  ; 

I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  fome  love  to  myfelf  t 
Then  why  (hould  I  aniuer?  fincc  firft  I  muft  read  thee. 

Prior. 

Not  violent ;  not  bloody.— The  Chaldean',  flattered  both 
C'sefar  and  Poinpey  with  long  life  and  a  happy  and  peace- 
Me  death  t  both  w  hich  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  Hale'i 
Orig.of  Mankind. — Not  quarretfomc  ;  not  turbulent. — 
Thele  men  are  peaceable,  therefore  let  them  dwell  in  the 
land  and  trade.  Gen.  xxxiv.  1 1 . 

PE'ACEABLENESS,  /  Quietnef* ;  difpofition  to 
peace  — Plant  in  us  all  thofe  preciou*  fruits  of  piety,  juf- 
tice, and  charity,  and  peaeeableneft,  and  bowels  of  mercy 
toward  all  other*.  Hammond  oh  Fuwlamentalt. 

PE'ACEABLY,  adv.  Without  war  ;  without  tumult  : 

To  hi*  crown,  (he  him  reftor'd, 
In  which  hedy'd,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  after  will'd  it  (hould  to  her  remain. 
Who  peaceably  the  fame  long  time  did  weld.  Sptnfw. 

Without  tumults  or  commotion. — The  balance  of  power 
was  provided  for,  elfe  Pififtratu*  could  never  have  go- 
verned fo  peaceablo,  writhout  changing  any  of  Solon"* 
lawt.  Sui/i— Without  difturt>ance : 
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The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  j 
Di ft  urb  him  not,  let  him  pals  peaceably.  Shakefpeare. 

PEACE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  forty 
miles  fouth  of  Goorackpour. 
PE'ACEFUL,  adj.  Quiet ;  not  in  war  5  a  poetical  words 

That  rous'd  the  Tyrrhene  realms  with  loud  alarms, 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms.  DrytUn. 

Pacific  ;  mild  1 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs 

To  feaft  upon  foft  vows  and  filent  pray'rs.  Dryden. 

Undifturbcd;  ftillj  fecurei 

Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  fubjeds'  cries, 

Nor  law  difpleas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rife.  Pope. 

PEACEFULLY,  adv.  Without  war.  Quietly  j  with- 
out  difturbance  1 

Our  lov'd  earth  ;  where  peacefully  we  flept, 

And  far  from  heaven  quiet  poficilion  kept.  Dryden. 

Mildly  ;  gently. 

PE'ACEFULNESS,/  Quiet;  freedom  from  war  or 
cliftur!>,ince. 

PE'ACELESS,  adj.  Wanting  peace;  difturbedt 

Terrours,  which  with  nature  war,  affright 

Our  peacelej'i  fouls  1  the  world  hath  loffits  light  > 

Heaven,  and  the  deep  below,  our  guilt  purfue.  Sandy  1. 

PEACH,  /.  [pecke,  Fr.  a  contraction  of  Perjlcum 
(malum  underftood),  or  Perfica  (arbor).  A  tree  and 
fruit  originally  brought  from  Perfia  into  Italy.  See 
Amycdalus.]— September  it  drawn  with  a  chearful 
countenance  :  in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal 
carrying  a  cornucopia  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and  pome- 
granates. Pear  horn. 

The  funny  wall, 
Prefents  the  downy  peach.  Thomfon't  Autumn. 

To  PEACH,  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  impeach.]  To  accufe 
of  fome  crime. — When  man  and  wife  fall  to  peaching, 
what  foul  loathes  it  not }  Wkateley't  Bride-Bujh,  1617. — 
If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll  peach  hr ft,  and  fee  whofe  oath 
will  be  believed.  Dryden. 

To  PEACH,  r.  a.  To  accn fe.— Pec he  men  of  treafon 
prevyly  I  can.  Old  It  for.  of  Ilyche  Scorner. 

PE'ACH-COLOURED,  adj.  Of  a  colour  like  a  peach. 
—One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  fuit  of  Mr.  Three- 
pile  the  mercer,  for  fome  four  fuits  of  peach-coloured 
fattin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Shahefpcare't 
Meat,  fur  Meat. 

PEACH-I'SLAND,  an  ifland  of  Canada,  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  containing  about  too  acres  of  land  fit  for  tillage) 
the  reft  meadow  and  marfh. 

PE'ACHAM,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  weft  of  Barnet,  on  Connecticut  river ; 
containing  1  }ot  inhabitants. 

PE'ACHAM  (Henry),  author  of  a  book,  entitled 
"The  Complete  Gentleman,"  publifhed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  It  treats  of"  nobilitie  in  general! ;  of  dignitie 
and  neceflirie  of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie;  the 
time  of  learning  ;  the  duties  ot  parents  in  their  children's 
education ;  of  a  gentleman's  carriage  in  the  univerfitie ; 
of  ftile  in  fpeaking,  writing,  and  reading  hiftory  ;  of 
cofmography  ;  of  memorable  obfervation  in  the  turvey 
of  the  earth;  of  geometry;  of  poetry;  of  muficke;  of 
Itatuesand  medalls;  of  drawing  and  painting  in  oyle;  of 
fumtry  Mazonnes  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  of  armory 
or  blazing  amies ;  of  cxercife  of  body ;  of  reputation  and 
carriage;  of  travaite;  of  warre;  of  filhing."  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  good  tafte,  and 
acute  obfervation.  He  refided  a  confiderable  time  in 
Italy,  where  he  learnt  mufic  of  Orazio  Veccbi.  He  was 
intimate  wit^all  the  great  mailers  of  the  time  at  home; 
has  characterised  their  feveral  ftyles,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
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many  on  the  continent.  His  opinions  concerning  their 
works  are  very  accurate,  and  ma ni fell  great  knowledge 
of  all  that  was  underftood  at  the  time  jrefpefting  practical 
mufic.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  travelling  tutor,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly  well  qualified. 
But  with  ail  hisaccomplilhmentt,  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  chiefly  to  have 
fubfifted  by  writing  little  penny  books,  -  which  are  the 
common  amufement  of  children. 

PE'ACHER,/.  An  accufer.— Certain  thieves  that  were 
named  "appellatoret,"  accufer*  or penchcrt  of  others  that 
were  guiltleffe.  Fox'e  A81  and  Alois. 

PE'ACHICK,/  The  chick  of  a  peacock.— Does  the 
fnivelling  peachick  think  to  make  a  cuckold  of  me  ) 
Southern. 

PE  ACOCK,  f.  (Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  not 
known  :  perhaps  it  is  peak-cock,  from  the  tuft  oi  feathers 
on  its  head  ;  the  peak  of  women  being  an  ancient  orna- 
ment j  if  it  be  not  rather  a  corruption  of  baau-ctnj,  Fr. 
from  the  more  ftriking  1 11  lire  of  its  fpangled  train.  See  . 
Pavo.]  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  feathers, 
and  particularly  of  his  tail. — The  birds  that  are  hardeft  to 
be  drawn,  are  the  tame  birds ;  as  cock,  turky-cock,  and 
peacock.  Penchant. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while  ; 

And,  like  a  peacock,  fweep  along  his  tail.  Shake/peace. 

PE'ACOCK  (Reginald),  a  worthy  prelate,  was  fuc» 
ceiTively  bidiopof  St.  Afaph  and  of  Chicheftcr,  by  favour 
of  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucefter;  but  he  was 
depofed  for  refilling  the  papal  authority,  and  denying  the 
doctrine  of  tranftihllantiation,  with  other  articles  of  the 
Roman-catholic  faith.  He  was  not  equal  to  fuffering  in 
a  righteous  caufe,  but  recanted  his  notions,  and  his  books 
were  publicly  burnt.  He  then  retired  to  an  abbey,  pro- 
bably mortified  and  alhamed  of  his  timidity,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  14.86. 

PEA'GE  DE  PIZAN^ON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ifere, 
oppofite  Romans. 

PE'AHEN,/.  The  female  of  the  peacock. 

PEAK,/.  [Sax.  pique,  pic,  Fr.]  The  top  of  a  hill  or 
eminence : 

Thy  filler  fcek 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak.  Prior. 

Any  thing  acuminated  1 

He  has  mew'd  your  head,  has  rtibb'd  the  fnowoff, 
And  run  your  beard  into  Apeak  of  twenty.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

The  rifing  forepart  of  a  head-drefs. 

To  PEAK,  r.  n.   [pequena,  Span,  little.]  To  took 
fickly  : 

Weary  fe'nnights,  nine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.    Shakrjprara't  Macbeth. 

To  make  a  mean  figure  i  to  fneak. — The  peaking  cornuto 
herbulband,  dwelling  in  a  continual  Urum  ot  jealouly, 
comes  me  in  the  inllant  of  our  encounter.  Skalefpeare. 

Why  (land 'ft  thou  here, 
Sneaking,  and  peaking,  as  thou  would'!!  (leal  linen  > 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  Wild  Goaf*  Vhafc. 

PEAK,  a  mountain  of  England,  which  gives  name  to 
a  dillria,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  between  the  Derwcnt 
and  the  Dove,  which  lall  river  feparates  it  from  Stafford- 
fhire.  It  is  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren  ;  but  abounds 
in  mines  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  antimony ;  mill-ftonc* 
and  grind-ftone*  are  likewife  dug  here.  The  Wonder* 
of  the  Peak,  as  tbey  are  llyled,  have  been  defcribed  fuc- 
ceffively  under  the  articles  Bakewsll,  Buxton,  and 
Derbyshire. 

PEAKE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
Lat.  17.  59-  N.  Ion.  76.  <».  W. 

PE'AKIRK,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  between  Paflon  and  Market  Deeping  in 
5U  Lincolnfliire; 
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Lincolnfbire  i  fo  called  from  Pegs,  a  devout  woman, 
who  founded  a  cell  in  714.,  which  was  converted  into  a 
monastery  by  Edmund  Atheling,  and  afterwards  deftroyed 
by  the  Danes  «  fix  miles  north  of  Peterborough. 

PEAKS  OF  OTTER,  the  higheft  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, called  Blue  Side*,  in  the  weft  part  of  Virginia, 
about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tea. 

PEAL,  f.  [perhaps  from  pello,  pe/lere  tympana,  Lat.] 
A  fucceflion  of  loud  founds  1  as,  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon, 
or  loud  infiruments. — They  were  faluted  by  the  way  with 
a  fair  peal  of  artillery  from  the  tower.  Wayward. — The 
breach  of  faith  r.innot  be  fo  highly  exprefled,  as  in  that 
it  mail  be  the  laft  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
men.  Bacon. 

A  peal  mall  roufc  their  flcep; 
Then,  all  thy  faints  afi'embled,  thou  (halt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels.  Milton't  P.  R. 

Oh  •  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  fea.and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato,  tremble  ! 

AMifan, 

It  is  once  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  for  a  low  dull  noife,  but 
improperly  1 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  fummons 
The  Hard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowfy  hums, 
Ha<h  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  fJball  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Skake/peart't  Macbeth. 

To  PEAL,  e.  n.  To  play  folemnly  and  loud : 

The  prating  organ,  and  the  paufing  choir; 

And  the  laft  words,  that  dun  to  dull  convey 'd.  TicktU. 

To  PEAL,  v.a.  To  afTail  with  noife  : 

Nor  was  his  ear  lefs  ptal'd 
With  noifes  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Bcllona ftorms, 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rafe 
Some  capital  city.  Milton't  P.  L. 

To  Air  with  Tome  agitation  :  as,  to  peal  the  pot,  is  when 
it  boils  to  ftir  the  liquor  therein  with  a  ladle.  Ainfwortk. 
— Mr.  Malone  confideri  this  as  a  corruption  of  keel.  So 
Grolefays,  that  peal  means  torso/;  and  cites,  as  a  northern 
ex  predion,  peal  the  pot. 

PEANJE'E,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  the  Irawaddy  :  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Prone. 

PEAR,  a  town  of  South-Carolina,  on  the  Santee : 
eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  St.  James. 

PEAR,/,  [pep.i,  Saxon  §  poire,  French;  pyrum,  Lat.] 
A  well-known  fruit. — Auguft  (hall  bear  the  form  of  a 
young  man,  of  a  choleric  afpect,  upon  his  arm  a  bafket  of 
peart,  pi  urns,  and  apples.  Peaekam. 

The  juicy  wear 
Lies  in  a  foft  profuGon  fcattcr'd  round.  Tkomfou. 

PEAR-TREE,  /  The  tree  that  bears  pears.  See 
Pyrus.— The  pear-tree  criticks  will  have  to  borrow  bis 
name  of  we,  fire.  Baton. 

PEARCE  (Zachary),  a  learned  and  worthy  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1690.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  diltiller  in  High-Holborn, 
who,  having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  retired  to  an 
eftate  which  he  had  purchased  at  Little  Ealing,  in  Mid- 
dlefcx.  Zachary  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education 
in  a  private  fchool  at  Great  Ealing;  whence,  in  the  year 
1704,  he  was  removed  to  Weftminltcr-fchool,  then  under 
•  Dr.  Bufby.  In  this  feminary  he  fpent  fix  years,  during 
which  he  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  merit,  that  be 
was  elected  one  of  the  king's  fcholars.  In  1710,  when 
he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Pearcc  profecuted  his  academic 
ftudies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  ftatuteable  periods. 
During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  at  Cambridge,  he 
occaftonally  amufed  himfelf  with  the  lighter  fpecie*  of  com- 
pofition,  and  fent  fpecimens  of  his  ulent  in  this  line,  fome 
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of  which  difcover  humour  and  gaiety,  to  the  Guardian 
and  Spectator.  In  the  year  1716,  he  publi(bed,  from  the 
Univerlity  prefs,  an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  in  >vo. 
with  notes  and  emendations ;  which,  at  the  dellre  of  a 
friend,  he  dedicated  to  lord  chief  juftice  Parker,  and  by 
fo  doing  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune  ;  for, 
foon  after  the  book  had  been  prefented,  Dr.  Bentley,  the 
matter  of  Trinity-college,  being  on  a  vifit  to  lord  Parker, 
his  lordfhip  exprefled  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Pearce's 
performance,  and  his  hope  that,  as  the  editor  was  tben  a 
candidate  for  a  fellowfhip  in  his  college,  the  doctor  would 
fecure  his  election.  This  Dr.  Bentley  engaged  to  do, 
upon  receiving  a  promife  that,  if  he  made  Mr.  Pearce  a 
fellow,  his  lordfhip  would  unmake  him  again,  as  foon  as 
it  mould  be  in  his  power  to  prefent  him  to  a  living;  and 
Mr.  Pearce  was  elected  accordingly.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  waited  on  lord  Parker,  who  received  him  in  a  very 
obliging  manner,  putting  into  his  hands  a  purfe  of  fifty 
guineas  ;  and  from  that  time,  whenever  he  renewed  his 
vifit*  to  his  lordfhip,  he  always  met  with  a  kind  reception. 

In  the  year  1717,  Mr.  Pearcc  entered  into  deacon's 
orders  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  prieft. 
In  the  year  1718,  Parker  having  been  appointed  lord 
chancellor,  Mr.  Pearce  was  invited  to  live  with  his  lord- 
fhip, in  the  capacity  of  domeftic  chaplain  ;  which  invi- 
tation he  gratefully  accepted,  and  retained  that  port  three 
years.  In  1719,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Sta- 
pleford- Abbots,  in  Effex  ;  to  which  preferment  the  lord 
chancellor  added,  in  the  following  year,  that  of  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Bartholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Pearce  had  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majefty.  In  the  year 
i7»i-iaf  he  married  a  lady  poflefled  of  a  coniiderablc  for- 
tune, with  whom  he  lived  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  higheft  ftate  of  connubial  felicity,  and  had  feveral 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young.  About  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  he  was  prefented  by  the  chancellor  to  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  St.  Martin 's-in-the-fields,  We  ft  mi  li- 
fter. Being  now  incumbent  of  the  parilb  which  was  ho- 
noured with  the  refidence  of  the  royal  family,  his  lordfhip 
fuggefted  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and,  as  he  was  not  of  fuftkieat  Hand- 
ing  at  the  Univerfity,  application  was  made  to  Dr.  Wake, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  granted  him  that  title  by 
his  diploma. 

In  1714,  Dr.  Pearce  dedicated  to  his  patron,  now  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Longinns  on  the  Sublime, 
with  a  new  Latin  veriion,  and  notes  ;  which,  by  the  mnf- 
terly  manner  of  its  execution,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
increafe  of  his  reputation  as  a  fcbolar  and  critic.  To  the 
ruin  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  which  took  place  in  1715, 
it  was  in  fome  mcafure  owing  that  feveral  years  elapfed 
from  this  time  before  our  author  received  any  additional 
preferment;  and  for  his  next  he  was  indebted  to  the  re- 
commendation of  queen  Caroline,  though  foe  was  dead 
before  it  was  bellowed  upon  him.  Among  his  parifh- 
ioners  at  St.  Martin's  was  lord  Sundon,  whofe  lady  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  queen.  As  Dr.  Pearce  flood 
high  in  this  lady's  good  graces,  the  frequent  mention  of 
her  good  opinion  of  him  induced  her  majefty  frequently 
to  honour  the  doctor  with  her  convention  at  her  draw- 
ing-room, and  to  recommend  him  to  fir  Robert  Walpole 
for  a  deanery,  whenever  fuch  a  dignity,  worthy  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, mould  become  vacant.  This  recommendation 
fir  Robert  recollected  in  the  year  1739,  and  Dr.  Pearce 
was  appointed  dean  of  Winchcller. 

In  the  year  1744,  the  dean  was  elected  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  botife  of  convocation  for  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury; and  in  1748,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Bangor.  It  appears  that  lie  did  not  accept  of  the  epif- 
copal  dignity  without  great  reluctance  ;  and  it  was  itill 
more  in  oppoGtion  to  his  earneftwifhes  that,  in  the 
year  1756,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Roc  heller, 
together  with  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter.  For  at  this 
period  he  acquainted  archbifhop  Potter  with  his  intention 
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•f  alking  the  king'*  leave  to  refign  hit  high  ftation  in 
the  church  j  which  the  primate  di  Icon  raged,  intimating 
a  doubt  whether  his  majefty  had  it  in  hit  power  to  grant 
fuch  a  requeft.  However,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
feventy-three,  and  believing  himlelf  to  be  unfit  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  ftation,  he  informed  lord  Bath 
of  hu  intention  to  refign  both  hit  bilhopric  and  his  dean* 
cry,  and  to  live  retired  upon  his  own  private  fortune  j  at 
the  fame  time  foliciting  his  lordfliip  to  requeft  for  him  the 
honour  of  a  private  audience  from  his  majefty  for  that 
purpofe.  Accordingly,  the  king  fixed  a  day  for  his  at- 
tendance in  the  clofet,  when  he  entreated  for  permiflion 
to  refign  both  of  his  dignities;  alluring  his  inajefty  that 
he  was  only  influenced  by  a  confeioufnefs  that  his  grow- 
ing infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  fudaining  the 
burthen  of  thofe  appointments,  and  by  a  defire  of  fpend- 
ing  more  time  in  his  devotions  and  studies.  He  was  of 
the  fame  way  of  thinking,  he  faid,  with  a  general  officer 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who,  when  he  deCred  a  dif- 
rniflion  from  that  monarch's  fervice,  and  the  emperor 
atlcetl  the  j-eafon  for  his  requeft,  anfwered,  "  Sir,  every 
wife  man  would,  at  the  latter  end  of  life,  wifh  to  have 
an  interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  and  eter- 
nity !"  After  taking  fome  time  to  deliberate,  and  re- 
ceive the  opinions  of  his  legal  advifers  on  the  fubjeft, 
his  inajefty  fignified  his  content,  and  the  bilhop  actually 
kifled  hands  on  the  occalion. 

No  fooner  was  lord  Bath  informed  that  the  king  had 
cosifented  to  yield  to  our  prelate's  wifties,tban  he  requeft- 
ed  his  majefty  to  bellow  the  bilhopric  and  deanery  on 
Dr.  Newton,  bilhop  of  Briftol.  This  application  alarmed 
the  jealoufy  of  the  miniftry,  who  thought  that  no  digni- 
ties in  the  church  Ihould  be  obtained  but  through  their 
hands.  They  therefore  refolved*  to  oppofe  the  hilltop's 
refignation,  as  the  fliorteft  method  of  preventing,  in  this 
inftance,  an  encroachment  on  their  patronage  ,  and  they 
informed  his  majetty,  that  the  defign  was  generally  dis- 
approved of  by  the  epifcopal  bench.  Upon  this,  the 
king  fent  for  Dr.  Pearce,  and  told  him,  that  he  muft  think 
no  more  about  refigning  his  bilhopric.  However,  in  the 
year  1768,  he  obtained  the  king's  confent  to  refign  his 
deanery  of  Wcftminfter;  and  from  that  time  he  difcharged 
his  epifcopal  functions, and  pro  fee  u  ted  his  private  liudief, 
with  all  his  remaining  vigour,  till  the  year  1773,  when, 
by  too  great  exertion,  he  exhauftcd  his  drength  beyond 
recovery.  Having  confirmed  feven  hundred  perlons  at 
Greenwich,  he  found  himfelf,  on  the  following  day  un- 
able tofpcik,  and  never  regained  his  former  readinefs  of 
utterance.  His  complaint,  which  was  paralytic,  conti- 
nued to  increafe,  till,  after  feveral  months  of  lingering 
decay,  be  died  at  Little-Ealing,  on  the  29th  of  June  1774, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Befide*  the  articles  already  mentioned,  bilhop  Pearce 
publifhed,  3.  An  Account  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
17*0,  8vo.  4.  Epiltolx  duae  ad  cerebernmum  doctifli- 
mumque  virum,  F.  V.  Proleflbrem  Amftelodamemfem 
fcriptx:  ouarum  in  altera  agitur  de  editione  Novi  Tefla- 
iricnti  a  clariflimo  Bentleio  fulcepta,  Sec.  1711,  8vo.  5. 
A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on 
occafion  of  the  Biftiop  of  Rocheftcr's  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  17-i,  8vo.  6.  The  Miracles  of  Jefus  vindicated, 
in  4  parts,  1717,  1718,  8vo.  in  anfwer  to  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  of  Mr.  Woollton's  Six  Difcourfes  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  Sec.  7.  Two  Letters  in  contro- 
verfy  with  Dr.  Middleton,  on  the  fubjecf.  of  his  attack 
upon  Dr.  Waterland,  1730  and  1731,  8vo.  8.  Two 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland,  upon  the  Eucharift. 
9.  Nine  occafional  Sermons ;  &c.  By  his  will,  he  be- 
queathed hit  library  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weft- 
minfter,  excepting  fuch  books  as  they  already  poflefied  ; 
-whkh  books,  together  with  his  manufcripts,  be  gave  to 
his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  Derby.  To  that  gentleman 
was  bequeathed  the  care  of  publishing  the  author's  great 
work,  the  refult  of  many  years*  ftudious  application,  and 
which  reflects  lafting  honour  upon  bis  learning,  critical 


talents,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fenfe  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  faered  writings.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1777,  under  the  title  of,  »o.  A  Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  Pour  Evangelifts,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles  5  together  with  a  new  Tranflation  of  St.  Paul's 
Firft  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrafe  and 
Notes,  Sec.  1  vols.  410.  To  the  Commentary,  Sec.  are 
added  fome  of  the  author's  earlier  theological  pieces. 
Mr.  Derby  alfo  gave  to  the  public,  from  the  author's  ma- 
nufcripts, 11.  Sermons  on  feveral  Subject's,  1778,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Account  of  tht  Life  of  tht  Author,  prefixed  to  hi* 
Monthly  Review,  vol.  lxi. 
PEARCH.   See  Perch. 

PEARL,/  [perle,  Fr.  perla.  Span,  fuppofed  by  Sal- 
toaGus  to  come  from  Jphtrula,  Lat.  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  it 
is  "  the  parol  of  the  Amonians  and  Cutbites.  Paralitt  is 
the  Land  of  Pearls."  An.ilyf.  of  Anc.  Myth.  iii.  ioe. 
Todd. — A  different  etymology  is  propofed  in  a  worfc 
which  is  expected  fhortly  to  ilfue  from  the  prefs.  "  The 
Latin  correfponding  word  is  suae,  union,  from  unire,  to 
join  ,  becaufe  pearls  generally  draw  their  value  from  be- 
ing many  of  the  fame  fize,  and  united together :  this  leads 
me  naturally  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Englifh  pearl  and  the 
French  perle  are  a  contraction  of  pareil,  parrilU,  Fr.  alike, 
fnnilar."]  Pearls,  though  cfteemed  of  the  number  of 
gem*  by  our  jewellers  are  but  a  difteinperin  the  fifli  that 
produces  thenl.  Some  pearl*  have  been  known  of  the 
lize  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  as  they  increafe  in  Cze  they  are  lefs 
frequent  and  more  valued  ;  the  true  fhape  of  the  pearl  it 
a  perfect  round  j  but  fome  of  a  confiderablc  fize  are  of 
the  fhape  of  a  pear,  and  ferve  for  ear-rings.  HilL 

Flowers  purflcd,  blue  and  white, 
Like  fa  phi  re,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee.  Shakejp. 

See  the  articles  Manar,  Mva,  and  Mvtilus. — Pearla 
have  been  lately  difcovered  in  the  mufTels  of  the  little 
rivers  Onune  and  Ouille,  in  the  province  of  Luxembourg, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  :  they  are  va- 
rious fizes,  fome  as  large  as  a  pea,  all  of  a  very  pure  wa- 
ter, and  perfectly  round. 

^Wf/fria/PEARLs,  popularly  called  beaili,  wereanciently 
only  made  of  glafs,  iiicrulted  on  the  infide  with  a  pearl- 
coloured  varnifb,  a  method  firft  purfued  by  fome  art  ills 
at  Murano;  or  with  a  kind  of  amalgam  or  coating  of 
quickfilver  withinfide ;  afterwards  they  ufed  fmall  balls 
of  wax  or  gum,  covered  with  a  pearl-coloured  enamel. 
Thefe  were  praifed  on  account  of  their  luftre ;  but,  as 
their  beauty  was  deftroyed  by  moifturc,  they  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  life. 

There  has  fince  been  invented  in  France  another  man- 
ner of  making  them,  fo  near  the  natural  ones  in  lullre 
and  water  that  they  deceive  a  good  eye.  Tliefc  are  whit 
the  ladies  now  generally  wear  in  defect  of  true  pearl. 
Take  of  thrice  diddled  vinegar  two  pounds  i  Venice  tur- 
pentine, one  pound  ;  mix  them  together  into  a  mafs,  and 
put  them  into  a  cucurbit;  fit  a  head  and  receiver  to  it, 
and,  after  you  have  luted  the  joints,  fct  it,  when  dry, 
on  a  fand-furuace,  to  diftil  the  vinegar  from  it;  do  not 
give  it  too  much  heat,  left  the  ftuft"  (well  up  :  after  this, 
put  the  vinegar  into  another  glafs  cucurbit,  in  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  feed-pearl  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
thin  filk,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  vinegar  ;  put  a  cover 
or  head  upon  the  cucurbit,  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
bal.  maria:,  where  you  may  let  it  remain  a  fortnight.  Tlie 
heat  of  the  balneum  will  raife  the  fumes  of  the  vinegar, 
and  they  will  foften  the  pearls  in  the  fiik,  and  bring 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a  pafte  ;  which  being  done, 
take  them  out,  and  mould  them  to  what  bignefs,  form, 
and  fhape,  you  pleafe.  Your  mould  mud  be  of  fine  di- 
ver, the  infide  gilt  i  you  muft  alfo  refrain  from  touching 
the  pade  with  your  ringers,  but  ufe  filver-gilt  utenlils, 
with  which  fi!l  your  moulds.  When  they  are  moulded, 
bore  them  through  with  a  hog's  bridle  or  gold  wire,  and 
let  them  dry  a  little  j  then  thread  them  again  on  gold 

wire, 
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wire,  and  put  tbem  into  a  glafs }  clofe  it  up,  and  fetthem 
in  the  fun  to  dry.  After  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  put 
them  in  a  glaft  matrafs  into  a  dream  of  running  water, 
and  leave  them  there  twenty  days ;  by  that  time  they 
will  contract  the  natural  hardnefs  and  (olidity  of  pearls  : 
then  take  them  out,  and  hang  them  in  mercurial  water, 
where  they  will  inoiften,  fwell,  and  alTume  their 
oriental  beauty s  after  which,  (hift  them  into  a  ma- 
trafs hermetically  clofed,  to  prevent  any  water  coming 
to  them,  and  let  it  down  into  a  well,  to  continue  there 
about  eight  days:  then  draw  the  matrafs  up,  and,  in 
opening  it,  you  will  find  pearls  exactly  refembling  ori- 
ental ones. 

The  mercurial  water  is  thus  prepared  i  Take  plate-tin 
of  Cornwall  j  calcine  it,  and  let  the  calx  be  pure  and  fine; 
then,  with  one  ounce  of  the  calx  and  two  ounces  of  pre- 
pared mercury,  make  an  amalgam  i  wafh  it  with  fair  wa- 
ter,  till  the  water  remains  infipid  and  clear;  then  dry  the 
amalgam  thoroughly,  put  it  into  a  matrafs  over  the  fur- 
nace, giving  it  fuch  a  heat  as  is  requifite  tor  fublimation. 
When  the  matter  is  well  fublimated,  takeoff  the  matrafs, 
and  let  it  cool.  Take  out  that  fublimate,  add  one  ounce 
of  Venice  fublimate  to  it,  and  grind  them  together  on  a 
marble ;  put  this  into  another  matrafs,  dole  it  well,  and 
fet  it  upfide-doun  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  whole  mafs 
will  diffolve  itfelf,  in  a  little  time,  into  mercurial  water: 
this  done,  fitter  it  into  a  glafs  receiver.fet  it  on  a  gentle 
alb-fire  to  coagulate,  and  it  will  turn  into  a  cryftalline 
fubflance :  beat  this  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  glafs  pellle, 
to  a  fine  powder  j  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  fievc,  and  put 
it  into  a  matrafs,  flop  it  clofe  up,  and  place  it  in  balneo 
maris;  j  there  let  it  remain  till  it  refolves  again  into  wa- 
ter, which  will  be  fit  for  the  above-mentioned  ufe.  Po/it. 
Difl.  Com. 

The  fieur  Janin,  or  Jaquin,  having  obferved,  that  the 
fcales  of  a  little  filh  called  the  bleak,  found  plentifully  in 
the  river  Marnc,  hid  not  only  all  the  luftre  of  the  real 
pearl,  but  that,  after  beating  them  to  powder  in  water, 
they  returned  to  their  former  brilliance  upon  drving;  be- 
thought himfelf  of  felting  a  piece  or  little  mafs  thereof 
in  the  cavity  of  a  bead  or  grain  of  girofol,  which  is  a  kind 
of  counterfeit  opal  made  ofglafs,  and  bordering  much  on 
the  colour  of  pearl.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  it  there,  and 
when  it  was  within  to  fpread  it  equally  throughout  the 
bead.    A  little  glafs  tube,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  a 
line  and  half  in  diameter,  but  very  fljarp  at  one  end,  and 
a  little  crooked,  ferved  for  the  introducing  of  the  mat- 
ter, by  blowing  it  with  the  mouth,  after  having  taken  up 
a  drop  of  this  mixture  with  the  pointed  extremity  of  the 
tube  ,  and,  to  fpread  it  throughout  the  inner  circumfer- 
ence, he  contented  himfelf  to  fluke  it  gently  a  long  time, 
in  a  little  ofier  balkct  lined  with  paper.    The  pulverized 
fcales,  (aliened  by  this  motion  in  tne  infidc  of  the  bead, 
refume  their  luftre  as  they  dry.    To  increafe  this  luftre, 
in  winter,  they  lay  the  beads  in  a  hair  fievc,  or  a  bolting- 
cloth,  which  they  fufpend  to  the  ceiling,  and  under  ir,  at 
fix  feet  diftance,  they  lay  heap*  of  hot  alhej.    In  fummer 
rtiey  fufpend  them  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any 
fire.    The  pearls,  thus  well  dried,  become  very  brilliant, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  flop  up  the  aperture,  which 
is  done  by  melting  wax,  conveyed  into  it  with  a  tube  like 
that  ufed  in  introducing  the  powdered  fcales.  After 
clearing  off  the  luperfluous  wax,  they  perforate  the  pearls 
with  a  needle,  and  tiring  them,  and  thus  they  form  neck- 
laces. 

To  blanch  ami  cleanfe  Pearls.  Firft  foak  and  rub  them 
gently  in  bran-water,  then  in  milk- warm  water,  and  hit 
of  all  ftccptbem  in  mercurial  waters  then  ftring  and  hang 
them  in  a  glafi,  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to 
dry.  The  bran- water  is  made  thus  :  Boil  two  good  hand- 
fuls  of  wheaten  bran  in  a  quart  of  water,  nil  all  the 
llrength  of  the  bran  is  drawn  out  \  which  ufe  thus  :  take 
a  new  glazed  earthen  pan,  in  which  put  your  pearls  on  a 
firing,  and  pour  the  third  part  of  the  bran- water  upon  it: 
when  they  have  foaked,  and  the  water  is  jull  warm,  rub 


your  pearls  gently  with  your  hands,  to  clean  tbem  the 
better,  and  continue  this  till  the  water  is  cold  ;  throw  off 
that,  and  pour  on  another  third  part  of  the  bran-water 
that  is  boiling  ;  proceed  with  this  as  you  did  before,  and 
when  cold  throw  it  away,  and  pour  on  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  Hill  proceeding  as  before.  After  this,  heat 
fair  water,  and  pour  it  on  your  pearls  to  refrefh  them, 
and  to  warn  away  the  remains  -of  the  bran  by  (hitting 
them,  and  pouring  on  fre(h  warm  water  j  this  do  thrice, 
without  handling  your  pearls  ;  then  lay  them  on  a  fheet 
of  clean  white  paper,  and  dry  them  in  a  (hade ;  after 
which,  dip  them  into  mercurial  water,  to  bring  tbem  to 
perfection.    P«jU.  Did.  Com. 

Or,  pound  alabafler  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  rub 
the  pearls  therewith,  very  gently  :  this  will  not  only 
cleanfc  them,  but,  if  you  let  them  remain  in  this  pow- 
der twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  they  will  dill  be  the 
better  for  it.  White  coral  has  the  lame  effect,  ufed  in 
the  like  manner.  White  tartar,  calcined  and  di veiled  of 
a!l  its  moillure,  is  very  good  for  the  fame  parpofe.  Salt 
dilTolved,  filtered,  coagulated,  well  dried,  and  ground,  is 
as  effectual  as  any  of  the  former  things  for  clcanfing  of 
pearls,  by  rubbing  them  therewith ;  and,  if  afterwards  you 
lay  them  up  in  fome  coarfe  ground  millet,  it  will  contri- 
bute to  their  brightncl's. 

PEARL,/.  A  white  fpeck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye. 
Any  thing  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop: 

Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.  Draylm, 

"to'M'aRL,  t».  pi.  To  rcfcmble  pearls  i 
She  let  to  fall 

Few  ptrling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light.  SpenJ'n: 

PEAR'L-ASH,  /  A  fixed  alkaline  fait,  prepared  chief- 
ly in  Germany,  RufTia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the  fatts 
out  of  the  afhes  of  burnt  wood  ;  and,  having  reduced 
them  again  to  drynefs,  evaporating  the  moillure,  and 
calcining  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  furnace  mo- 
derately hot.  The  goodnefs  of  pcarl-albes  mud  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  uniform  and  white  appearance  t  they  are 
nevertbelefs  fubjefl  to  a  common  adulteration,  not  eafy 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  mere  appearance,  which  is  done 
by  the  addition  of  common  fait.  In  order  to  find  out 
tlit.i  fraud,_  take  a  fnull  quantity  of  the  fufpecled  fait  i 
and,  after  it  has  been  foftcned  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it 
over  the  fire  in  a  (hovel :  if  it  contains  any  common  fait, 
a  crackling  and  (light  cxplofion  will  take  place  as  the  lalt 
grows  hot. 

Pearl  aflics  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs  t 
and  require  no  preparation,  except  where  very  great 
tranfparency  is  required,  .is  in  the  cafe  of  looking- glafs, 
and  the  bell  kind  of  window- glaft.  For  this  purpofe 
dilfolvc  them  in  four  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water: 
when  they  are  dift'olved,  let  the  folution  be  put  into  a 
clean  tub,  and  fuffcrcd  to  remain  there  twenty-four  hours 
or  more.  Let  the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be  then  decanted 
off  from  the  fediment,  and  put  back  in  the  iron  pat  in 
which  the  fulution  was  made]  in  this  let  the  uaur  be 
evaporated  till  the  falts  are  left  perfectly  dry.  Keep 
thole  that  are  not  defigned  for  immediate  ufe  in  (lone 
jars,  well  fecured  from  moillure  and  air. 

Mr,  Kirwan,  who  inflituted  a  fet  of  experiments  on  the 
alkaline  fubftances  ufed  in  bleaching,  tec.  (fee  Iritis  I  ran', 
for  1789.)  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  ot  the  Dantzick 
pearl-ath,  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted  to  fome  what 
above  63.  He  has  alfo  given  tables  of  the  quantities  of 
afljes  and  fait  obtained  from  different  vegetables  (  and  he 
concludes  from  them,  1.  That  in  general  weed*  yield 
much  more  allies,  and  their  aflies  much  more  fait,  than 
woods  t  and  that,  confequcntly,  as  to  falts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble alkali  kind,  neither  America,  Trielte,  nor  the  north- 
ern countries,  poflefs  any  advantage  over  us.  ».  That  of* 
all  weeds  fumitory  produces  molt  fait,  and  next  to  it 
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wormwood  ;  but,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of 
Alt  in  a  given  weight  of  afhes,  the  afhes  of  wormwood 
contain  in  oft.  Tri folium  JUrinum  alfo  produce*  more 
afhes  and  fait  than  fern.   See  Potash. 

PEAR'L-EYED,  adj.  Having  a  fpeck  in  the  eye. 

PEAR'L- GRASS,  Pearl-plant,  or  Piarl-wort. 
See  Sacina. 

PEARL  I'SLAND,  afmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico) at  the  mouth  of  the  Mifliflippi. 

PEARL  I  SLAND,  a  fmalt  iftand  in  the  Weft  Indie*. 
Lat.  14.  53.  N.  Ion.  73.  13.  W. 

PEARL  I'SLAND,  or  King's  Island,  a  fraall  ifland 
in  the  bay  of  Panama.   Lat.  7. 1*.  N. 

PEARL  PSLANDS,  a  dufter  of  fraall  ifland*  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Nicaragua.  Lat.  1*.  35.  N. 
Ion.  83.  50.  W. 

PEARL  KEY  LAGOO'N,  a  bay  on  the  Mofquito 
Ihore.   Lat.  n.  ij.  N.  Ion.  83. 1a.  W. 

PEARL  KE'YS,  iflets  or  rocks  in  the  Spanilh  main, 
on  toe  Mofquito  more.    Lat.  1*.  16.  N.  Ion.  gi.  45.  W. 

PEAR'L  RIVER,  a  river  of  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  Chaflaw  country,  in  the  weft  part  of  the  Mifliflippi- 
territory,  and,  purfuing  a  foutherly  courfe  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  navigable  upwards  of  150  mile*.  It*  princi- 
pal mouth*  are  near  the  entrance  at  the  eatt  end  of  the 
Regulcts,  through  which  is  the  paflage  to  lake  Pont- 
chartrain;  it  has  feven  feet  at  its  entrance,  and  deep 
water  afterwards.  101769  there  were  feme  Settlements 
on  this  river,  where  were  raifed  tabacco,  indigo,  cotton, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all  forts  of  vegetable*.  The  land 
produces  a  variety  of  timber,  fit  for  pipe  and  hogfhe.id 
itaves,  mails,  yards,  and  all  kinds  of  planks  for  (hip- 
bu tiding.  This  is  the  largeft  river  between  Mifliflippi  and 
Mobile.  Before  it  enters  the  Regulets  or  Rigoiets,  it 
divides  into  feveral  channels. 

PEARL  RIVER,  a  river  of  Chiampa,  which  runs  into 
the  Cbinefe  Tea  in  lat.  10.  54-  N.  Ion.  107.  33.  E. 

PEARL  ROCKS,  a  clufter  of  low  and  dangerous 
rocks  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean  ;  near  the  fouth  extre- 
mity of  Calvert's  Ifland.   Lat.  51.  54.  N.  Ion.  13:.  59.  E. 

PEARL-SPAR'.   See  Spatum  cubicum. 

PEAR'L-STONE,  f.  (Lave  vitreufe  perlee,  H***.)  This 
mineral  is  regarded  by  many  mineralogifts  as  a  volcanic 
prod ua ion  ;  it  is  frequently  intermixed  with  Obfidian, 
and  hence  is  staffed  by  them  as  a  variety  of  the  latter  mi- 
neral. It  occurs  in  bafaltic  and  porphyritic  rock*,  in 
large  and  femewhat  angular  concretions,  which  are  com- 
piled of  fmaller  round ifh  concretions  and  thofe  of  other* 
Hill  fmaller.  The  furface  of  the  concretions  is  fmootb, 
fttining,  and  nearly.  The  colour  is  grey,  pafling  into 
pearl-grey  and  greyifh-black.  It  is  tranflucent  on  the 
edges ;  it  fcarcely  Scratches  glafs,  is  eafily  frangible*,  and 
is  fufible  with  intomefcence  before  the  blow-pipe,  into  a 
white  fpongy  glafs.  This  mineral  has  been  found  near 
Sandy  Brae,  in  Ireland,  in  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  and  in 
Mexico  i  it  was  firft  difcovcred  in  Hungary,  where  it 
occurs  in  large  bed*.  It  is  clafled  by  Mr.  Jamefon  and 
Werner  with  obfidian,  pitcb-ftone,  and  pumice,  as  form- 
ing a  member  of  the  pitcn-ftonc  family.  According  to 
Klaprotb,  it  is  compoted  of 

7S.*5  Silex. 
11.  Alumine. 
1.6   Oxyd  of  iron. 
4.5  Potato, 
a.  5  Lime, 
a.  5  Water. 


PEAR  LED,  adj.  Adorned  or  fet  with  peart* ;  made 
of  pearls : 

You  goodly  nymph* 

That,  when  you  lift,  in  pearled  boat*  of  (hell 

Glide  on  the  dancing  wave.      P.  Fletcher' $  Pipe.  Eel. 
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_  The  water-nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  w rifts,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  ftraight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall.  Mtltom't  Com**. 

Refembling  pearls.— Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew 
fhf  fteeps.  P.  Flettker. 

PEAR'LY,  mdj.  Abounding  with  pearls;  containing* 
pearls  1 

Some  in  their  pearly  {hells  at  eafe,  attend 

Moift  nutriment.  Milton" i  P.  L. 

Refembling  pearls. — Another  was  inverted  with  a  pearly 
shell,  having  the  futures  finely  difplayed  upon  its  furface. 
Woodward. 

For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 

Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.  Drydtn. 

PEA'RMAIN,  /  fjKrrnunii,  French.]  An  apple.— 
PearmaxH  i*  an  excellent  and  well-known  fruit.  Mar- 
timer. 

The  pearmttin,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was  known; 
Which  careful  fruiterers  now  have  denizen'd  our  own. 

Drayton. 

PEARN'S  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua. 

PE'ARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  the  fen  of  a  clergyman,  rector 
of  Creake  and  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  at  one  of  which  places 
he  was  born  in  the  year  i6ii-i  3.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age  he  was  fent  to  Eton  fchool,  where  he  laid  an 
excellent  foundation  of  grammar-learning;  and  in  the 
year  1631,  or  1631,  be  was  elected  from  that  feminary  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1635  ;  after  which  he  was  chofen 
a  fellow  of  bis  college.  In  1639,  be  proceeded  M.A.  and 
not  long  afterwards  refigned  his  fellowfhip,  but  continued 
to  re&dc  in  college  as  a  fellow-commoner.  Hiving  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  during  the  fame  year,  bifhop  Da- 
venant  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum ; 
and,  in  1640,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord-keep- 
er Finch,  who  is  faid  to  have  prefented  him  to  a  living 
in  Suffolk.  When  the  civil  war  commenced  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Mr.  Pearfon  was  made 
chaplain  to  George  lord  Goring,  and  attended  him  when 
be  went  in  the  king's  Service  into  tbe  weft  of  England. 
About  the  year  1643,  he  obtained  tbe  living  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's Eaftcheap,  in  London.  Here  he  preached  a  feries 
of  fersnons,  which  he  afterwards  caft  into-a  different  form, 
and  publilhed  under  the  title  of  "  An  Expofition  on  the 
Creed,  Sec."  1659,  ato.  This  learned  and  well-known 
performance  ha*  juftly  been  pronounced  an  accomplifhed 
work  for  ftyle  and  method,  and  free  from  thofe  defect* 
which  are  too  generally  found  in  theological  Syftems.  It 
was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  improvements,  in  folio; 
and  ha*  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  twelve  or  thir- 
teen iropreffions  of  it  have  been  called  for.  Before  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  in  tbe  year  1637,  he  and  Mr. 
Peter  (afterwards  bifhop)  Gunning  held  a  difeute  with 
two  papifts,  on  tbe  Subject  of  fchifin ;  of  which  a  falfe 
account  wa*  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1658,  which  was  dis- 
claimed by  both  the  proteftant  difputants,  and  even  by 
one  of  their  popifh  opponent*. 

Soon  after  tbe  re  flora  tion,  preferment*  and  honour* 
flowed  in  rapidly  upon  our  author.  Before  tbe  clofe  of 
the  year  1660,  he  wa*  collated,  by  Juxon  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  rectory  of  St.  Cbriftopfaer's,  in  that  city  j 
created  D.  D.  at  Cambridge,  by  a  mandamut  from  the 
king;  inftalled  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely;  nomi- 
nated archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  and  appointed  mafter  of 
Jefus-college,  in  Cambridge.  In  the  year  t66t,  he  was 
one  of  tbe  affiftant  managers  on  the  fide  of  the  Eltablifh- 
ment  at  tbe  Savoy  conference ;  on  which  occasion  he  ac- 
quitted bimfetf  in  a  manner  that  waa  reputable  to  his 
learning  and  abilities,  as  Mr.  Baxter  did  him  the  juftice 
to  acknowledge,  «  Dr.  Pearfon,"  fay*  he,  "  was  their 
5  X  true 
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true  logician  and  difputant,  without  whom,  at  far  at  I 
could  cfifcern,  we  fhould  have  had  nothing  from  them 
but  Dr.  Gunning's  paflionate  invectives,  mixed  with  fome 
argumentations.  He  difputed  accurately,  foberly,  and 
calmly,  (being  but  once  in  any  paffion,)  breeding  in  us 
a  great  refpect  for  him,  and  a  perfuafion  that,  if  he  had 
been  independent,  he  would  have  been  for  peace,  and 
that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  it  would  have  gone  well. 
He  was  the  ftrength  and  honour  of  that  caufe  which  we 
doubted  whether  he  heartily  maintained." 

In  June  1661,  he  was  appointed  lady  Margaret's  Pro- 
fcflbr  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  he  filled  that  chair 
with  diflinguifhed  merit  and  applaufe.  Upon  a  vacancy 
taking  place  in  the  roailcrfhip  of  Trinity-college,  in  1661, 
he  was  elected  to  that  honourable  ftation ;  foon  after 
which  he  refigned  his  prebends  of  Ely  and  Sarum,  as 
well  as  his  rectory  of  St.  Chriftopher's.  Dr.  Pearfon  con- 
duftcd  himfelf  in  this  poll  with  great  reputation  till  the 
year  when  he  was  defervedly  advanced  to  the  epif- 
copal  rank,  by  being  nominated  fuccellbr  to  the  learned 
Dr.  Wilkins,  in  the  fee  of  Chefter;  with  which  he  was 
permitted  to  hold,  in  commenehm,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrey,  and  the  rectory  of  Wigan  in  Lancafhire.  Be- 
fore he  was  raifed  above  the  rank  of  a  prefbyter,  he  had 
prepared  for  publication  a  learned  work,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  167s,  entitled,  Vindicise  Epiftolarum  S. 
Ignatii — AccefTerunt  Ilaaci  Voffii  Epiftolx  dux  adverfus 
David  Blondellum,"  4to.  This  work  owed  its  origin  to 
the  dispute  then  agitating  concerning  epifcopacy,  and 
was  intended  to  fupport  the  arguments  iri  its  favour 
drawn  from  the  epiltles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  in  oppo- 
tition  to  fucb  anti-epifcopalians  as  preferred  the  charge 
of  fpurioufnefs  againft  thofe  remains  of  antiquity.  Dr. 
Pearfon  held  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter  upwards  of_  thir- 
teen years,  but  was  difqualified  from  all  public  fervice  by 
his  infirmities  for  fome  years  before  his  death.  That 
event  took  place  in  1686,  when  he  was  in  the  75th  year 
•f  his  age. 

Bifhop  Pearfon  was  a  man  of  profound  and  general 
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PEAS'ANT,  adj.  Ruftic ;  country.— This  have  I  ru- 
mour'd  through  the  pea/ant  towns.  Shahefpeart's  Hen.  IV. 

Like  peofmt  foot-hoys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Shakr/peare's  Hen.  VI.  P.  ». 

PEAS'ANTLIKE,  or  Peasastly,  adj.  Rude;  un- 
taught ;  clownifh  ;  refembling  the  behaviour  of  peafants. 
— He  is  not  elleemed  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  complete 
architect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that  bears  not 
a  generous  mind  above  the  peafantly  regard  of  wages  and 
hire.  Milton's  Ammad.  Rem.  Defence. — We  frame  to  our- 
felves  a  peafantly  notion  of  good  and  evil.  Spntfer  on 
Prod.— Learning  is  thought  pedantic,  agriculture  pea- 
fantlihe.  Gov-  of  the  Tongue. 

PEASANTRY,/.  Peafants ;  nifties;  country  people. 
— The  ptafantry  in  France,  under  a  much  heavier  pref- 
fure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-labourers  of 
England  of  the  reformed  religion,  underftood  it  much 
better  than  thofe  of  the  higher  condition  among  us. 


,  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with'  the  writings  of  the"fathers,  and  with  ecclefiafli- 
cal  hiftory.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays  of  him,  that  he  "  was 
in  all  refpefls  the  greateft  divine  of  the  age  1  a  man  of 
great  learning,  strong  reafon,  and  of  a  clear  judgment. 
He  was  a  judicious  and  gTave  preacher,  more  inftrucVive 
than  affeftive;  and  a  man  of  a  fpotlefs  life,  and  of  an 
excellent  temper.  His  Book  of  the  Creed  is  among  the 
beft  that  our  church  has  produced."  Dr.  Pearfon  had 
been  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1667. 
He  was  the  author  of,  3.  A  Preface  to  the  Golden  Re- 
mains of  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton- 
college,  i6£o,  8vo.  4.  No  NecefHty  of  Reformation  of 
the  public  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  fame 
date.  410.  5.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  king,  and 
publifned  by  his  majefty's command,  1671,  4:0.  6.  The 
Preface,  Prafutio  Paretnetica,  to  J.  Field's  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  1665,  ixmo.  7.  Annates  Cyprianici,  five 
tredecitn  annorum  quibusS.  Cyprianus  inter  Chriftianos 
verfatus  eft,  Hiftoria  Cbronologica,  printed  with  bifhop 
Fell's  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  that  father,  i68», 
folio.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Critici  Saeri, 
or  Collection  of  Critics  and  Commentators  upon  the 
Bible,  in  9  vols,  folio.  And  from  bis  manufcripts  were 
publirfhed,  after  his  death,  8.  V.  CI.  Joannis  Pearfonii, 
S.  T.  P.  Ceftrienfis  nuper  Epifcopi,  Opera  Pofthuma 
Cbronologica,  Sec.  Singula  pnelo  tradidit;  edenda  cu- 
ravit,  et  Diflertatioms  novis  additionibus  auxit  H. 
Dodwcllus,  &c.  1688,4*0.  Reliqui*  Baxterianee.  Burnet's 
otrn  Time,  vol.  ii.   Gen.  Bitig. 

PEAS'ANT,/  [paifan,  Fr.]  A  hind;  one  whofe  bu- 
finefs  is  rural  labour. — He  holdeth  himfelf  a  gentleman, 
and  fcorneth  to  work,  which,  he  faith,  is  the  life  of  the 
peafant  or  churl.  Spenjir. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 

Fiom  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  trafh.  Shakrfp. 


How  many  then  fhould  cover,  that  ftand  bare  > 
How  much  low peafantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  feed  of  honour  t  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff  ?        Shakej'peare's  lilereh.  of  Ven, 
Behaviour  of  peafants  ;  rufticity  ;  coarfenefs.— As  a  gen- 
tleman you  could  never  have  defcended  to  fuch  peafantry 
of  language.  Butler's  Remains. 

PE'ASCOD,  or  Peashell,  f.  The  hufk  that  contains 
peafe.— Thou  art  a  fheal'd  pea/cod.  Shahrfpeores  K.  Lear. 
—I  Taw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  fmall  peafcod. 
Walton. 

As  peafcods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chane'd  to  fee 

One  that  was  clofcly  fill'd  with  three  times  three. 

I  o'er  the  door  the  fpell  in  fecret  laid.  Gay. 

PE'ASHAWM,/.  The  ftraw  of  peafe. 

PEASE,  a  townfhip  of  Belmont  county,  in  Ohio,  hav- 
ing 1379  inhabitants. 

PEAT,/  A  fpecies  of  earth  ufed  for  fuel.— Turf  and 
peal,  and  cowfheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  laft  long.  Ba- 
em'i  A'at.  Hijl.-Ste  Tuufa  paluftris. 

PE'AT-EARTH,  /  Earth  mixed  with  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  forming  or  producing  peat.—  Carew,  in  his  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts  found  in  peat-earth  two  miles 
eaft  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  Woodward. 

PE'AT-LAND,  /  Land  producing  peat.— It  is  per- 
haps owing  to  an  antifeptic  quality  in  fome  of  thefe 
plants,  that  there  happens  fuch  an  accumulation  of  their 
fpoils,  conftantly  penetrated  with  water,  without  their 
undergoing  any  putrefaction  ;  a  circumftance  that  eflen- 
tially  diftinguifhes  our  peat-landi  from  marines,  for  the 
air  is  always  faiubrious.  Be  Lue's  Geol.  Letter  1  to  Prof. 
Blumenbach, 

PEAT  LAW,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Sel- 
kirk 1  two  miles  north- weft  of  Selkirk. 

PE A'TR  A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nicmecz. 

PEAULE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan  :  four  miles  north- weft  of  Roche  Bernard,  and 
fix  fouth  of  Rochefort. 

PEB  BLE,  or  Pebble-stone,/  [pasbotrtana,  Sax. J 
A  fmall  ftone  —  Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  fuch  a 
fhower  of  pebbles  loofe  fhot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.  Shakej)>tare — You  may  fee  pebbtet  gathered 

1  then 


together,  and  a  cruft  of  cereent  between  them,  as~hard  as 
the  pebbles.  Bacon  —  Through  the  midft  of  it  ran  a  fweet 
brook,  which  did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure 
ft  reams,  and  yet  feek  to  clofe  the  eye  with  the  purling 
noife  it  made  upon  the  pebble-jiones  it  ran  over.  Sidney. 

Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  your  long  delay ; 
And  fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  flay.  Dryden. 

The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'iter's  men, 

Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 

Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble  Jtones,  Shake/prare. 

Pebble* 
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Pebbles  are  diftinguilhed  from  the  flints  and  homo- 
chro-i,  by  iheir  having  a  variety  of  colour*.  They  are 
defined  to  be  ftones.compofedof  a  cryftalline  matter,  de- 
bafed  by  earths  of  various  kindi  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
then  fu'ojeft  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations} 
ufu;il!y  formed  by  incrudations  round  a  central  nucleus, 
but  fomttimes  theefftfl  of  a  fimple  concretion,  and  veined 
like  the  agates,  by  the  difpofition  which  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave  their  differently- co- 
loured fubllances. 

The  variety  of  pebbles,  of  England  alone,  is  fo  great, 
that  a  hafly  defcriber  would  be  apt  to  make  almoft  as 
many  fpecies  as  he  faw  fpecimens.  A  careful  examination 
will  teach  us,  however,  to  didinguilh  them  into  a  certain 
number  of  effentially  different  fpecies,  to  which  all  the 
reft  may  be  referred,  as  accidental  variations.  When  we 
find  the  fame  fubllances  and  the  fame  colours,  or  thofe 
refulting  from  a  mixture  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  nature  fre- 
quently makes  in  a  number  of  ftonet,  we  (hall  csfily  be 
able  to  determine  that  thefc  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
though  in  different  appearances  j  and  that,  whether  the 
matter  be  difpofed  in  one  or  two,  or  in  twenty,  crofts  laid 
regularly  round  a  central  nucleus,  or  thrown  without  a 
nucleus  into  irregular  lines,  or  finally  blended  into  a  fort 
of  uniform  mafs.  Thefe  are  the  three  dates  in  which  we 
are  liable  to  find  every  fpecies  of  pebble  ;  for,  if  it  hath 
been  mod  naturally  and  regularly  formed  by  incrudation 
round  a  central  nucleus,  we  find  that  ever  the  fame  in 
the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufts  not  lefs  regular  and  cer- 
tain. If  the  whole  has  been  more  haftily  formed,  and  has 
been  the  refult  only  of  one  (3m pie  concretion,  if  that  has 
happened  while  its  different  fubllances  were  all  moili  and 
thin,  they  have  blended  together  and  made  a  mixed  mafs 
of  the  joint  colour  of  them  all ;  but  if  they  have  been 
fomething  harder  when  this  has  happened,  and  too  far 
concreted  to  diffufe  wholly  among  one  another,  they  are 
found  thrown  together  into  irregular  veins.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  differences  of  all  the  pebbles.  Hilt*  Hijl. 
Foffi  p.  51  a. 

The  term  pebblejUme  is  applicable  to  a  numerous  clafs 
of  rocks,  &c.  conufting  of  pebbles  of  various  fixes  and 
colours  5  which  are  irregularly  connefled  together,  either 
with  or  without  an  intermediate  fubdance:  and  it  is  pre- 
fumed  that  the  cemented  particles  are  pebbles,  or  have 
acquired  their  rounded  form  by  attrition,  from  their  uni- 
form fiuoothuefs. 

One  of  the  mod  ftriking  varieties  of  pebble-done  very 
commonly  occurs  fcattered  in  large  mattes  over  the  coun- 
ty of  Hereford.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  mafs  has 
given  rife  to  the  term  plum-pudding  fiom  in  this  coun- 
try i  and  the  refemblance  that  gave  rife  to  the  term  is  fo 
remarkable,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  drike  the  mind  upon 
the  firft  view.  The  terra  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  foreign  roineralogifts ;  who,  however,  commonly  call 
it  (imply  pudding  Jltmt,  or  Englijh  pudding-llone ;  (jpou- 
ding*,  of  Brochant;  pvuddmg  Anglai*,  of  Haiiy.)  Sec 
Breccia  filicena,  under  the  article  Mineralogy,  voLxv. 
P-  47°- 

The  ufe  of  thefe  ftones,  and  their  difpofition  in  the 
earth,  is  a  fubjefi  of  gTeat  admiration  \  and  may  ferve  as 
one  of  the  numerous  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  Providence 
in  the  difpofition  of  all  natural  bodies.  The  furface  of 
the  earth  it  compofed  of  vegetable  mould,  made  up  of 
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different  earth  mixed  with  tie  putrid 
and  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  is  of  the  proper  texture  and 
compages  for  conducting  the  moidure  to  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants  1  and  under  this  are  laid  the  fands  and 
ebbles  which  ferve  as  a  fort  of  drain  to  carry  oft'  the  re- 
_undant  moidure  deeper  into  the  earth,  where  it  may  be 
ready  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  is  conftantly  rifing  in 
exhalations ;  and  led  the  drata  of  fand  fhould  be  too 
thick,  it  is  common  to  find  thin  ones  of  clay  between, 
which  ferve  to  put  a  dop  to  the  defcent  of  the  moidure, 
and  keep  it  from  patting  off*  too  foon  1  and  left  thefe  tbin 
drata  ofclay  fhould  yield  and  give  way,  and  by  their  foft- 
nefs,  when  wetted,  give  leave  to  the  particles  of  land  to 
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blend  themfelves  with,  and  even  force  their  way  through, 
them,  there  are  found  in  many  places  tbin  coats  of  a  poor 
iron-ore,  placed  regularly  above  and  below  the  clay  ;  and 
by  that  means  not  only  (lengthening  and  fupporting  the 
clay,  but  effectually  keeping  the  fand  from  making  its 
way  into  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  4S}. 

PEB  BLE-CRYSTAL,  f.  The  cryftal,  in  form  of  no- 
dules,  is  found  lodged  in  the  earthy  drata  left  in  a  train 
by  the  water  departing  at  the  conclnfion  of  the  deluge  : 
this  fort,  called  by  the  lapidaries  ptbbU-cryftal,  is  in  dupe 
irregular.  Woodward. 

PEB'BLED.  adj.  Sprinkled  or  abounding  with  pebbles 
—This  hank  fair  fpreading  in  a  pebbled  (hore.  Thom/on. 

PEB'BLY,  adj.  Full  of  pebbles— We  pafled  many 
rivers  and  rivulets,  which  commonly  ran  with  a  clear 
Ihallow  dream  over  a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  Dr.  JoknjW* 
Jonrn  Wefl.  Ijland*. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  fee  the  fands, 

The  pebbly  gravel  next.  Thomj'on. 

PEC  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Paris. 

PECA'QUE  (St.),  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Xalifca  1  forty-five  miles  north  of  Compoliella. 
Lat.  11.  N.  Ion.  io>.  30  W. 

PECCABILITY,/  [from  peccable.]  State  of  being 
fubjeQ  to  fin. — Where  the  common  peccability  of  man- 
kind is  urged  to  induce  commiferation  towards  the  of- 
fenders; if  this  be  of  force  in  fin,  where  the  concurrence 
of  the  will  renders  the  pcrfon  more  inexcufable,  it  will 
furcly  hold  much  more  in  bare  error,  which  is  purely  in- 
voluntary. Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

PECCABLE,  adj.  [from  /were,  Lar.  to  fin.]  Liable  to 
fin.— As  creatures  they  are  peccable.  WaUrhouJ'e  on  Eoi- 
tefcue.— Both  be  and  they  were  originally  created  pure 
and  innocent,  though  fallible  and  peccable  at  the  ume 
time.  Jlerrcnc't  Lapje  of  Hum.  Snub. 

PECCADIL'LO,  J.  [Spanith  ;  peccadilU,  French. 
This  word  had  been  introduced  into  our  language  Ion;; 
before  the  time  of  Dryden,  from  whofc  writings  Dr. 
Joh n Ton's  earl ied  example  is  cited.  Todd.]  A  petty  fault} 
a  flight  crime  ;  a  venial  offence. — We  pay  no  Peter-pence } 
we  run  not  to  Rome,  market  to  buy  trad).  I  hope  his 
Holintfs  difpenfeth  with  us  for  thefe  peccadillo*.  Bp. 
Haiti  Hon.  of  the  Mar.  Clergy,  1610.— He  means  thole 
little  vices,  which  we  call  follies  and  the  defefts  of  the 
human  underftanding,  or  at  moft  the  peccadillo*  of  life, 
rather  than  the  tragical  vices  to  which  men  are  hurried 
by  their  unruly  paffions.  Dryden. — 'Tis  low  ebb  with  his 
accufers,  when  fuch  pectadilo*  as  thefe  are  put  in  to  fwell 
the  charge.  Atterbury. 

PECCA'IS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard,  built  for  the  defence  of  the  falt-works  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  three  miles  foutb-ead  of  Aigues  Mortes. 

PECCAM'INOUS,  adj.  [pen* nun,  Lit.]  Full  of  fin. 
Cole. 

PECCANCY, /  [from  peccant.]  Bad  quality.— Apply 
refrigerants  without  any  preceding  evacuation,  becaule 
the  difeafe  took  its  original  merely  from  the  difaffe&ion 
of  the  part,  and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  the  humours. 
Wijfeman.—  Offence. — This  didorting  of  equivocal  words, 
which  pallet  h  commonly  for  a  trivial  peccancy,  if  it  be  well 
examined,  will  be  found  a  very  dangerous  admidton.  IK 
Montague  *  Dee.  Eff.  ibtfi. 

PECCANT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  peccant,  Lar.]  Guilty  ; 
criminal. — That  fuch  a  peccant  creature  dtould  difapprove 
and  repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  juft  and 
boned,  this  right  reafon  could  not  but  infer.  South. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed} 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  faw.  Milton. 

HI  difpofed  ;  corrupt ;  bad  j  often  five  to  the  body  ;  inju- 
rious to  health.   It  is  chiefly  ufcd  in  medical  writers.  

Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  relieved  by 
hitters,  which  are  a  fort  of  fubfidiary  gaJL  Arhuhmt. 

With 
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With  laxative*  preferve  your  body  found, 
And  purge  the  peer*"*  humour*  that  abound.  DrgtUn. 
Wrong}  bad}  deficient!  unformal.— Nor  ii  the  party 
cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  citation  be  peccant  in  form 
or  matter.  A^Uffe't  Partrgon. 

PECCANT.  (•  An  offender.  Kot  »»  ufi.— This  con- 
ceitedneff,  and  "itch  of  being  taken  for  a  councilor, 
maketh  more  reprover*  than  peccant*  in  the  world.  Wka- 
lock't  Mam.  of  the  Eng.  1654.  . 

PECCA'VL  [Latin.  A  colloquial  expreflion  ftill  m 
ufe:  as,  He  cried  prccari.]  I  have  offended.— In  queen 
M.iry'*  time,  upon  the  return  of  the  Catholique  religion, 
the  nunne*  came  again  to  Wilton  abbey  j  and  this  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Pembroke,  came  to  the  gate  with  his  cappe 
in  his  hand,  and  fell  upon  his  knee  to  the  lady  abbeffe 
and  the  nunnes,  crying  pecetm!  Upon  queen  Mary'* 
death,  the  earl  came  to  Wilton,  like  a  tygre,  and  turned 
them  out,  crying,  Out  ye  whore*,  to  worke,  to  worke ! 
Aubrey'*  Anted.  . 

PEC  ETA,/  A  Suanifh  filver  com.  The  old  Mexican 
peceta  of  two  Mexican  reals  (17J6)  i*  in  weight  4  dwt. 
7,  gr  j  it*  content  in  pure  filver  grain.  936;  anJ  "»  v*,ue 
it.  id.  fterling.   The  peceta  of  two  real*  of  new  plate 


is.  id.  fterling.  The  peceta  ot  two  real*  ot  new  piaie 
(1775)  »»  >"  weight  3  dwt.  18  gr.  content  7*  *1  and  value 
lod.  fterling.  . 

PECE'TO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot  the 
Po  :  three  mile*  fouth-weft  of  Chicri. 

PECHANTRE  (Nichola*  de),  a  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Touloufe  in  1638.  He  gained  the  poetical  priie 
from  the  academy  de*  Jeux  Floraux  three  time*.  Hi* 
tragedy  of  Geta  wa»  performed  at  Pari*  in  1687,  with 
great  applaufe.  Thi*  wa*  followed  by  Jugurtha,  the 
Death  of  Nero,  and  fome  other*.  Pechantre  died  in  the 
year  1708. 

PECHARET,  a  town  of  Hindooftm,  in  the  circar  of 
Chandereet  thirty -five  mile*  weft-fouth-weftof  Chanderee. 

PECH'BLENDE,  /  in  mineralogy.  See  Uranium 
fulphuratum. 

PE'CHI A,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  Drino  s  thirty-five 
mile*  north-eaft  of  Ragufa,  1  jo  weft-fouth-weft  of  NifTa. 
Laf.  4).  14.  N.  Ion.  19.  15.  E. 

PECH'LARN.or  Pochlark,  a  town  of  Auftria.on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  river  is  very  wide,  and 
the  Roman*  had  here  a  harbour  for  their  navy:  they 
called  it  PretcUr;  and  it  wa*  confidered  one  of  the 
flrongeft  place*  in  the  country  :  forty-two  mile*  eaft  of 
Lint*,  forty-five  mile*  weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  14.  N. 
Ion.  1 5. 10.  E. 

PECH'LIN  (John  Nicholas),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
wa*  born  at  Leyden  in  1646.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city  in  i<67,  and  after- 
ward* travelled  into  Italy  for  further  improvement.  He 
wa*  placed  in  the  medical  chair  at  Kiel  in  Holflein  in 
167  j,  and  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  by  many  ingenious 
and  learned  publications.  He  wa*  received  into  the  Aca- 
demy Naturae  Curioforum  in  1678,  and  into  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1691.  The  duke  of  Holftcin 
Gottorp  appointed  him  to  the  poft  of  his  firft  pliyiicuii 
in  1680,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  hi*  librarian  and 
counfellor.  In  1704,  he  accompanied  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Holftein  to  Stockholm  as  his  preceptor.  He 
died  in  that  capital  in  1706,  and  left  a  family,  which  rofe 
to  high  diftinftion  in  Sweden.  The  firft  work  attributed 
to  Pcchlin,  wa*  an  attack  on  the  fyftem*  of  Sylvius  de  ).% 
Boe  and  Graaf,  entitled,  "Metamorphis  jEfeulapii  et 
Apollonis  Pancreatic),"  under  the  name  of  Janus  Leoni- 
cenus.    His  other  works  are,  a.  De  Apoplcxia,  1667. 

3.  De  Purgantium  Medicameutorum  facultatibus,  1671. 

4.  De  Vulneribu*  Sclopetarum,  1674.  5.  De  Fabrica  et 
Ufa  Cordi*,  1676.  6.  De  Aeris  et  Alimenti  defeftu, 
1676.  Thi*  contain*  fome  relation*  partaking  of  the 
marvellous,  refpeaing  the  retention  of  life  under  water, 
which  he  attribute*  to  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  air  and 
water.  7.  De  Habitu  et  Colore  jEtbiopum,  1677.  He 
attribute*  the  colour  of  negroe*  to  the  bile  tinging  the 
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cellular  membrane,  and  /iot  to  the  folar  heat.  8.  Tbeo- 
philusBibaculus,  ftvede  potuTheas,"  1684s  a  panegyric 
on  tea,  in  a  poetical  and  exaggerated  ftyle.  9.  Obferva- 
tiotuitu  Phyfico-medicarum,  lib.  iii.  1691,  4to.  This  is 
the  author's  principal  work,  the  rcfult  of  much  practice 
and  obfervation.  It  contains  many  curious  and  valuable 
remarks,  related  in  a  perfpicuous  and  elegant  ftyle,  but 
exhibits  fome  marks  of  credulity.  He  alfo  has  fome 
papers  in  the  Ephem.  Naturae  Curioforum.  Halieri  B&L 
Med. 

PECHME'JA  (John),  a  French  writer,  wa*  born  at 
Villa  Franca  in  1741.  He  became  profeflbr  of  elocution 
in  the  college  of  La  Fleche,  and  died  in  17*5-  Hi* 
eulogy  on  the  celebrated  Colbert  wa*  crowned  with  rbe 
approbation  of  the  academy  in  1773  j  but  he  is  principally 
known  by  a  work  in  poetic  profe,  called  Telepke,  a  vols. 

PF/CHOR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  :  twenty-five  mile*  fouth-foutb-caft  of  Gwalior. 

PECHOW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chanderee:  forty  mile*  north-weft  of  Chanderee. 

PECK,  /  (from  the  Sax.  pocca,  or  perhaps  from  pat, 
a  veflel.  Skinner  and  Dr.  Jolmjm.— Sereniuslikewifc  give* 
the  Sax.  pocca,  and  the  Icel.po**,  a  pouch,  a  fack,a*  the 
etymon.  Poke  is  .1  northern  word  for  all  meafurti.  See 
Ray's  Collefl.  id  edit.  p.  J5-  Todd.)  The  fourth  part  of 
a  bufhcl.— To  every  bill  of  afhes,  fome  put  a  peek  of  un- 
(tacked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  afhes  till  rain 
flacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  fpread 
Hujb. 

Burn  our  vefTels,  like  a  new- 
Seal'd  peek  or  bufhcl,  for  being  true. 

He  drove  about  hi*  turnips  in  a  cart  1 
And  from  the  fame  machine  fold  peek*  of  peafe.  King. 

Proverbially  5  a  great  deal : 

Her  finger  was  fo  fmall,  the  ring 
Would  not  flay  on  which  they  did  bring  j 
It  was  too  wide  a  peek  ; 


Dutch.]  Toltrike 


It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  juft 
About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

To  PECK,  e.  m.  [becquer,  Ft.  j 
with  the  beak  as  a  bird  : 

As  a  hooded  hawk,  or  owl, 

She  in  vain  doth  route,  and  pre* 

This  and  that  way  with  her  beak. 

Tby  baiting  does  no  good, 

Nor  thy  pecking  through  thy  hood. 

Nor  thy  ftretcning  out  thy  claw*.  Fan/hato'*  Paft.  Fido. 

To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. — Can  any  thing  be  more 
furprifing,  than  to  confider  Cicero  obfervin^,  with  a  re- 
ligious attention,  ,after  what  manner  the  chickens  peck'd 
the  grains  of  corn  thrown  them.  AdiliJ'on. 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride  t 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  fide.  Dryden. 

To  ftrike  with  any  pointed  inftrument. — With  a  pick-ax 
of  iron  about  fixteen  inches  long,  fharpened  at  the  one 
end  to  peek,  and  flat-headed  at  the  other  to  drive  little 
iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks.  Gimp's  Sttrv.  of  Cornwall. 
— To  ftrike  ;  to  make  blows. — They  will  make  head 
againft  a  common  enemy,  whereas  mankind  lie  peeking  at 
one  another,  till  they  are  torn  to  pieces.  L'Ejlrange. — 
The  following  paflage  is  perhaps  more  properly  written 
to  swe*,  to  throw. — Get  up  o'  th*  rail,  I'll  peek  you  o'er  the 
pales  elfe.  Skakejpeare. 

PECK  (Francis),  an  induftrious  antiquary,  wa*  born 
in  1691  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhirc.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Kins'* 
Clifton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  afterward* obtained  the 
rectory  of  Godeby  in  Leicefterfhire,  which  was  his  fole 
preferment.  Having  in  1711  published  propofals  for 
printing  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  his  native  town, 
his  work  appeared  in  17*7,  under  the  title  of"  Acidemia 
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lertia  Aftglirato,  or  the  Antiquarian  Annals  of  Stamford 
jn  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northamptonfhires,"  folio. 
His  inquiries  relative  to  Ibis  object  led  him  to  extend  his 
relearchesj  and  in,  1719  he  printed  a  meet  of  Queries 
concerning  the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicef. 
tcrfhire  and  Rutland,"  which  were  reprinted  in  17+0} 
hut,  though  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  collecting  mate- 
rials  for  a  work  on  thole  fu  ejects,  it  never  made  its  ap- 
peararre.  In  1731  he  publiflied  the  firft  volume  of  the 
work  l>>'  which  he  is  moll  known,  entitled  "  lirftdtrata 
Curioju,  or  a  Collection  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious 
Pieces,  relating  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englilh  Hiftory  ; 
confifting  of  choice  Tracts,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Wills, 
Epitni'l- *,  &c."  A  fecond  volume  followed  in  1735;  and 
the  '  ulc  was  reprinted  in  one  +to.  volume  in  1779,  by 
Mr  Thomas  Evans.  This  collection  has  been  quoted 
by  later  biographers  and  antiquaries.  In  1735  he  dif- 
played  bis  induftry  in  "A  complete  Catalogue  of  all  the 
bilcourfes  written  both  for  and  againft  Popery  in  the 
Time  of  King  James  the  Second  and  in  1739  he  edited 
"  Nineteen  Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned 
Henry  Hammond,  D  D."  Two  volumes  in  4to.  came 
from  his  fertile  pen  in  1740  :  one  entitled  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in 
three  Panegyrics  of  him  written  in  Latin  \  with  a  Col- 
lection of  diver*  curious  hiftorical  Pieces,  relating  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  a  great  Number  of  other  remark- 
able Perfons}"  the  other,  "New  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton."  with  a  great 
variety  of  critical  illuftrations  and  other  additions.  This 
was  the  Jaft  of  his  publications.  His  life  and  labours 
terminated  together  in  1743.  He  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  materials  for  nine  different  works  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Of  his  MSS.  the  greater  part 
came  into  the  poileffion  of  fir  Thomas  Cave,  of  which 
the  moft  valuable  were  five  vols,  in  4to.  fairly  written 
out  for  the  prcfi,  under  the  title  of*  Monafticon  AngH- 
canum,  Supplement')!  novis  adauctum,"  and  particularly 
relating  to  the  PrxmonfiratcnGan  order  in  England. 
Thele  were  prefented  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum  in  1779,  by 
the  lad  fir  Thomas  Cave.  SichoWi  Anted,  of  Bowyer, 
J\V«r  Biogr.  Dift. 

PECK'ELSHEIM.a  town  of  Weftphall.i,  in  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Paderborn  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paderborn. 
Laf.  51.  34.  N.  Ion  9, 1 5.  E. 

FECK'ER./  One  that  pecks. — A  kind  of  bird  :  as, 
the  nood-ptcker. 

The  titmoufe  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 

Anil  Prog ne  with  her  bofom  Ifain'il  in  blood.  Dry  den. 

PECK'HAM,  a  hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  C-imbcrwetl, 
hundred  of  Brixton,  and  county  of  Surrey,  is  fituared  at 
the  diltanceof  41  nule»  fouth-louth-e«lt  from  St.  Paul-* 
cathedral.  In  Domeiday  hock,  the  manor  is  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  Jiotterjea,  and  being  the  property  of  Odo 
bifliop  ot  B.iyeux,  l  aif-brother  to  ;tie  Conqueror.  At  a 
Liter  period  it  appears  to  liive  tiL-en  divided  into  two 
manors,  called  Bretlinghu  i;  .ind  Bjfynges,  from  perfons 
of  that  name  who  poflclled  then  in  the  reigns  of  king  John 
and  Edward  I.  The  manor  of  Bredinghurli  is  now 
veiled  in  the  widow  of  William  Shard,  etq.  but  the  mi- 
iior-hou'e  has  been  lately  dcmolilhed,  and  the  fcite  let  on 
building-leafcf.  At  Pcckliam  are  nieeting-houfes  for 
the  Ana  bap  tilts  and  Prcfb)  icrians.  Here  is  annually  held 
a  large  Ihow-fair  during  the  iumincr  feafon  :  hence  the 
common  faying,  "All  holiday  at  Pecktum."  It  is  held 
on  the  *ift,  aid,  and  1  jd,  days  of  Au^ult ;  and  fueceed* 
that  of  Camberwell,  which  conclude*  on  thesoih.  Pick- 
ham  has  recently  been  embelliflied  by  many  gentlemen*! 
feats  1  and  a  new  and  neat  chapel  has  been  erected.  Tlie 
houfes  have  been  greatly  augmented  of  late  years.  Here 
is  a  wbimfical  building,  called  the  Folly,  which,  at  lome 
diltance,  form*  a  conlpicuous  object.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  1811  was  6419. 

The  parifli  of  lambtrtrell  is  bounded  by  the  parifli  of 
Newington-Butts,  St.  George's  Southwark,  and  Rother- 
UVol.  XIX.  No.  1315. 


hithe,  on  the  eafl ;  by  Deptford  an*  Beckenharn.in  Kent. 
•  1  the  fouth  i  by  Croydon,  and  a  detached  part  of  Bat- 
teries, on  the  weft  ;  and  by  Lambeth  or:  the  north.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domefday  furvey  it  comprehended  one 
manor  only,  which  was  held  of  the  Conqueror  by  Haimo, 
the  fheriff}  but  it  was  foon  afterwards  divided,  and 
eventually  became  feveral  diftiuct  manors,  called  Cam- 
berwell Buckingham,  Milkwell,  Camberwell-Frerne  or 
Fryen,  Dowdale  or  Uredale,  and  Deptford  Strond.  There 
were  alto  two  inferior  manors,  Camberwell  and  Cold- 
Abbey,  both  of  them  held  of  CamSerwell-Buckinghatn. 
The  land  in  this  parifli  is  mnftly  p-jftelfcd  of  great  ferti- 
lity, and,  exclufive  of  the  fcitcs  of  the  houfes,  is  laid  out 
in  nearly  an  eijual  proportion  between  arable,  pafture, 
and  gardens. 

The  village  of  Camberwell  is  diftant  about  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  St.  Paul**  cathedral.  The  church 
here  was  erected  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  confifts  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aides,  with  a  fmali  embattled  tower  at  the  weft  end  ;  the 
whole  corapofed  of  flints  and  rough  (tone,  except  the 
fouth-weft  part,  which  is  of  brick.  The  chancel  is  of  a 
very  lingular  fhape,  being  the  feci  ion  of  a  hexagon.  In 
the  eaft  window  of  the  north  aifle  are  feveral  full-length 
figures  painted  upon  glafs :  thefe  are  now  much  muti- 
lated, as  well  as  the  infeription  beneath,  which  however  is 
fufficiently  entire  to  inform  us,  that  they  were  intended 
to  reprefent  fome  members  of  the  Mufcamp  family,  who 
bad  their  burying-place  in  this  aifle.  There  are  befides, 
in  the  fame  window,  two  imperfect  reprtfenrations  of  fe- 
male faint*.  This  church  contains  many  monuments  of 
the  Scotts,  Bowyers,  and  others  who  have  been  interred 
within  if*  walls.  In  the  parifh-regilter  here  are  feveral 
very  curious  entries  :  one  of  which  records  an  iofiance 
of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  at  the  age  of  fixty-thrce.  In 
this  parifli  are  feveral  charity-fchools,  which  are  fupported 
chiefly  hy  fubfeription,  except  the  free  grammar- feboo). 
This  wan  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Wilfon,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  now  affords  educa- 
tion to  twelve  boys.  But  the  chief  charitable  foundation 
of  which  it  has  to  boaft  is  Duluich-Cotlrge,  fititated  in  the 
hamlet  whence  it  derives  it*  name.  Camberwell  parifli 
contains,  according  to  the  population  returns,  1060 
iioufei,  and  11,309  inhabitants.    See  Dulwich,  vol.  vi. 

PECK'LKD,  adj.  (corrupted  from  /per  Med.]  Spotted  ; 
varied  with  fpots.— Some  are  ptckM,  fome  greenilh.  Wo/. 
ton'i  Arifilrr. 

PECK  WACKF.T.    See  Piowacket. 

PECK'WELL  (Dr.  Henry),  a  very  eminent  Englifh 
divine,  and  popular  preacher  among  the  Calviniftic  Me- 
thoilift*,  born  1747,  died  17*7,  having  pafTed  an  aaivelife 
in  the  exercife  and  promotion  of  chanty.  He  was  founder 
of  a  charitable  inft  itution  called  "The  Sick  Man's  Friend." 
whofe  object  is,  to  relieve  the  bodily  wants  of  the  fick 
poor  of  every  denomination,  and  to  convey  knowledge 
and  infiruction  to  the  mind.  Jontt't  liiog. 

PEC'ORA,/  [from  per  hi,  Lat.  cattle.]  In  zoology, 
the  fifth  order  of  the  dafs  Mammalia,  which  fee,  vol. 
xxv  p.  136. 

PEC'OROUS,  adj.  Abounding  in  cattle.  Colt. 

PEC'QUENCOUKT,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  the  North,  on  the  Scarpei  five  mites  eaft  ot' 
Douay. 

PEC'tiUET  (John),  a  difiinguifhed  anitomifr.  was  n 
native  of  Dieppe.  He  itudied  phytic  at  Montpf  !lter,  at 
which  place,  111  1647,  he  made  accidentally  the  difcovrry 
of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  and  the  thoracic  du^t, 
which  has  rendered  him  famous.  He  toul;  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Montpellier;  and  afterwards  came  to  Paris,  where 
he  employed  himfelf  in  anatomical  refearches,  with 
Mentei  and  other  able  men.  It  was  in  1651  that  he  firlt 
made  known  his  difcovcry,  which  may  rank  among  the 
rood  brilliant  acceffions  to  fcience  of  that  age.  It  w.-u 
publifhrd  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Experimenta  nova  Ana. 
tomica,  quibus  incognitum  Chyli  Receptaculum,  et  al>  eo 
per  thoracetn  in  ramos  ufque  fubclavios  Vafa  Lattea  de- 
5  V  ttguntur." 
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teguntur."  Although  Euftachius  had  given  fome  hints 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  thoracic  duel,  yet  Pecquet  defcrves 
the  credit  of  having  clearly  traced  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  UAeal  fyfiem  to  its  termination  in  the  fubclavian 
veins.  There  was  fubjoined  a  valuable  "  Difi'ert.ttio  de 
Circulatione  Sanguinis  et  Chyli  Motu  ;"  in  which  hede- 
monltrated  the  courfe  of  the  venous  blood  even  in  the 
vena  portarum  and  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  made  fome 
other  important  observations  on  the  motion  of  the  blood 
and  chyle.  His  work  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1654, 
with  the  addition  of  a  "  Difiertatio  nova  de  Thoracicis 
Lacleis,"  in  which  he  refuted  the  theoretical  objections 
of  Riohn  by  new  and  dccifive  experiments.  Pecquet  atfo 
wrote  fome  papers  on  anatomical  fubjecls  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  (of  which  fociety  he  was  ad- 
mittcd  a  member  in  1666,)  and  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
vant. He  was  pliyfician  to  the  famous  financier  Fouquct, 
who  ufed  to  confer  with  him  in  his  lei  lure  hour*  on  fci- 
entific  topics.  A  theory  which  this  ingenious  phyliolo- 
gift  had  unfortunately  adopted  concerning  the  alimentary 
nature  of  vinous  fpirit,  made  him  not  only  advife  the  li- 
beral ufe  of  brandy  to  others,  but  indulge  in  it  fo  freely 
hitnfclf.thatit  (hortened  his  days;  and  he  died,  under  the 
age  of  fifty,  in  1674..  HaUeri  Bibl.  Anatom. 

PECQUET  (Anthony),  a  French  writer,  was  born  in 
1704.  He  attained  the  rank  of  grand  mailer  of  the  wa- 
ter-works and  forefts  of  Rouen,  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
military  fchool.  The  works  by  which  he  is  principally 
known  are,  1.  An  Analyfls  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Political  Maxims',  3  vols.  a.  The  Foreft  Laws 
of  France,  a  vols.  3.  Thoughts  on  Man.  He  alfo  tranf- 
lated  the  Paftor  Fido  of  Guarini,  and  other  Italian  works, 
into  French.   He  died  in  176a, 

PECTEN,  f.  [Lat.  from  its  longitudinal  ftrise  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  J  The  Scallop.  See  the  article  Ostrea, 
vol.xviii.  p.  27,  and  the  accompanying  Plate. 

PECTEN  VEN'ERIS,  in  botany.   See  Scandix. 

PECTINAL,  adj.  [peSei,,  Lat.  a  comb.]  Refembling 
a  comb,  or  the  teeth  ot  a  comb. 

PECTINAL,  / — There  are  fifties  whofe  eyes  regard 
the  heavens,  as  plain  and  cartilaginous  fillies,  as  ptftinali, 
or  fuch  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally  like  a  comb. 

PECTINATED,  adj.  Standing  from  each  other  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.— To  fit  crofs-legg'd  or  with  our 
fingers  peBinated,  is  accounted  bad.  flroim's  Vnlg.  Err. 

PECTINA'TION,/  The  ftate  of  being  peftinated.- 
The  complication  or  ptfiinatim  of  the  fingers  was  an 
hieroglyphic  of  impediment.  Brown'*  Vnlp.  Err. — Comb- 
ing of  the  head.— Frequent  jxHination  is  recommended 
by  many  phyficians  to  women,  and  men  who  wear  their 
hair,  as  an  exercife;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  kind  of 
friclion.  Chambers. 

PEC'TIS,  /■  [might  be  fo  called  perhaps,  by  Linnxus, 
the  author  of  the  name,  from  ptBen,  Lat.  a  comb,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  fringed  bales  of  the  leaves.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  lyngenefia,  order  polygamia  fuperHua  t 
natural  order  of  compofitsc  oppofitifolix,  (corytnbiferse, 
Jtijf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  common  five-lcavcd, 
cylindric:  leaflets  lanceolate,  blunt,  a  1 111  oft  equal.  Co- 
rolla :  compound  rayed.  Corollets  hermaphrodite,  four 
to  fix,  in  the  diflc.  _  Females  five,  fet  in  the  ray.  Proper 
of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  five-cleft  i  of  the  fe- 
male, lignlate  ovate,  Ihortcr  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  1 
in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  ftiort.  Anther* 
cylindric  tubular.  Piftillum  :  in  the  hermaphrodites  ; 
germen  linear}  ftyle  filiform;  ftigma  bifid.  In  the  fe- 
males ;  germen  linear;  ftyle  filiform;  ftigmas  two,  re- 
volute.  Pericarpium  1  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  fp read- 
ing. Seeds:  in  the  hermaphrodites,  (blitary,  linear; 
down  with  two  or  three  fpreading  awns.  In  the  females, 
very  like  the  other.  Receptacle:  naked. — Effential  Cha- 
raStr.  Calyx  five.leaved,  cylindric ;  florets  in  the  ray 
rive;  down  awned;  receptacle  naked.  There  are  fix 
fpecies. 
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1.  Pectis  ciliaris  1  leaves  linear  ciliate.  Root  branched, 
with  filiform  radicles.  Stem  herbaceous,  half  a  foot  high, 
branched, dichotomous, diifufed, round, fmooth.  Branch- 
lets  fcattered,  diffufed,  round,  fprcading,  red.  Leaves 
feQile,  half  embracing  at  the  bafe,  linear,  acuminate; 
toot  h-cili  ate  at  the  bale,  perforated  at  the  edge,  membra- 
naceous-ferratc  when  examined  with  a  glafs,  nervelefs, 
fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow.  The  leaves,  when 
bruifed,  have  .1  Tweet  fmcll,  like  favory.  Native  of  Hif- 
paniola  :  flowering  there  in  June. 

a.  Pectis  punctata  1  leaves  linear  quite  entire,  dotted 
underneath.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high  and  more, 
angular,  branched,  fmooth.  Native  of  Hifpaniota,  on 
fkndy  coafts.  Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  a  tender  upright 
plant,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  with  fmooth  Itri- 
ated  dichotomous  branches.  Leaves  attenuated  to  both 
ends,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  above,  dotted  at 
the  back,  fubieftile,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flowers 
fmall,  dirty  yellow,  inodorous.  Found  every-where 
about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  on  the  borders  of  woods; 
flowering  in  September  and  OSober. 

3.  Pettis  linifolia  :  leaves  linear  quite  entire,  even  on 
both  fides.  This  plant  is  fpreading  and  (lender,  and 
fcldom  rifes  above  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  height. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies;  and  common  in  all 
fugar-iflands. 

4.  Peclis  humifufa :  leaves  ovate  dotted  underneath, 
ciliate  on  both  fides  at  the  bafe,  ftems  procumbent.  Na- 
tive of  Guadaloupe  and  Santa  Cruz. 

5.  Peel  is  proftrata  1  leaves  oblong,  fringed  at  the  bafe  ; 
flowers  fertile ;  calyx-leaves  elliptic-oblong ;  ftem  procum- 
bent. Native  of  New  Spain.  It  flowered  at  Madrid  in 
the  autumn  of  1795.  Thisfeems,as  Willdenow  remarks, 
very  near  the  former,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
longer  leaves,  but  efpeciaily  in  the  want  of  (talks  to  the 
flowers,  which  are  quite  feflile,  either  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  or  in  the  fork  between  them.  The  leaves  are 
an  inch  or  more  in  length ;  glaucous  and  dotted,  as  in 
the  foregoing,  underneath. 

6.  Pe£tis  pinnata :  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  thrcad-fhaped ; 
ftcm  paniclcd  ;  feed-down  of  fevcral  jagged  fcales  as  long 
as  the  florets.  Frequent  in  New  Spain.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  twenty-five  years  part  in  the  garden*  of  Spain 
and  France.  Roth  fays  the  root  is  annua),  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  cafe;  Lamarck  makes  it  perennial.  Stem 
erefr,  two  feet  hi^h,  leafy,  angular,  deeply  furrowed, 
fmooth,  alternately  branched,  panicled,  many-flowered. 
Leaws  alternate,  almolt  capillar)',  and  obtufe,  like  fome 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  Artemifia;  one  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  long  ;  -'Vnootb,  very  bitter,  befprinkled  all 
over  with  minute  glandulardots.  Flower-ftalks  fcattered 
and  terminal,  angular,  roundifh,  (lender,  fingle-flowered, 
with  one  linear  bracle  ;« calyx  turbinate ;  its  leave*  obo- 
vate,  befprinkled  with  minute  fhining  dots,  and  beauti- 
fully tinged  with  violet ;  corolla  yellow  ;  the  radiant  flo- 
rets but  one  or  two,  ovate;  thofc  of  the  dilk  about  fix. 
Seeds  fquare,  with  briftly  angles.  Down  of  five  or  more 
very  beautiful,  rather  unequal,  lanceolate,  acute,  mem- 
branous, glittering  fcales,  all  ftreaked  with  purple,  their 
edges  more  or  lei*  deeply  jagged  or  fringed  ;  thefe  fcales 
are  about  as  long  as  the  corolla  of  each  floret,  and  Me  do 
not  find  them  ever  accompanied  with  any  briftles. 

PECTIS,  /.  An  ancient  mufical  inftrument,  of  the 
form  or  ufe  of  which  we  are  not  very  certain.  Athenaeus 
fays,  that  the  peclis,  magadit,  and  barbiton,  were  the 
fame  inftrument.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
dicord,  a  fmall  inftrument  of  two  firings,  with  a  neck,  or 
finger-board,  by  which  they  were  (hortened  with  the 
preflurc  of  the  fingers,  and  a  complete  fcale  produced, 

PECTORAL,  adj.  [from  ptftoraUt,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  bread. — Take  your  fpeclacles,  fir;  it  flicks  in  the 
paper,  and  was  a  perioral  roll  we  prepared  for  you  to  (wal- 
low down  to  your  heart.  Milton'*  Anim.  Rem.  Defence. — 
Tar-water  is  extremely  pttlorat  and  reftorative.  Hp. 
Berkeley'*  Sirii.— Peroral  medicines,  in  the  language  of 
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the  older  phyficians,  were  all  thofe  medicines  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  difordcrs  of  tbe  bread  or 
lungi.  The  epithet,  however,  wat  indefinite,  inaSmuch 
a<  it  included  demulcents,  attenuants,  adringents,  and 
even  anodynes,  or  whatever  contributed  to  cafe  the 
breathing  and  cough.  It  ha»,  therefore,  been  difcarded. 
The  more  limited  term,  expe&orants,  it  preferable.  Cyelo- 
podia. 

PECTORAL,/  A  medicine  intended  againft  difeaSet 
of  the  bread, — Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  ptHorals  were 
prescribed;  and  he  was  thereby  relieved.  Wifeman. — A 
bread-plate. — The  twelve  ftones  in  the  pectoral  of  tbe 
high  priell.  Hammond. 

PEC'TORALLY,  adv.  In  tbe  habit  of  ufing  peftoraU. 
— Be  regular,  and  live  pe&oroUy.  Cheflerfietd. 

PECTOREL, /".  In  our  old  writers,  armour  for  the 
bread ;  a  breaft-plate,  or  petral,  for  a  horfe.  It  is  men* 
tioaed  flat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  3. 

PE'CUL,  or  Picvl,  /.  A  weight  ufed  in  forae  parts  of 
the  Ealt  Indies.  The  bahar  of  three  peculs,  or  300 
catties,  in  Bantam  weighs  396  lb.  avoirdupois.  The 
pecul  of  100  catties  at  Cberibou  weighs  1151b.  Dutch 
troy- weight,  or  13a  lb.  avoirdupois.  What  i*  called  the 
China  pecul  at  Malacca  weighs  only  115  lb.  avoirdupois. 
Rice  is  fold  by  the  coyang  of  40  peculs,  or  5400  lb. avoir- 
dupois.  Tbe  Siam  pecul  weighs  119  lb.  avoirdupois. 

To  PECULATE,  v.  n.  To  rob  or  defraud  the  public. 
— An  opprefiive,  irregular,  capricious,  un Heady,  rapa- 
cious,  and  peculating, defpoufm.  Burke. 

PECULATE,  or  Peculation,  f.  [peculatus,  Lat.  pe- 
culat,  Fr.]  Robbery  of  the  public  ;  theft  of  public  money. 
— The  popular  clamours  or  corruption  and  peculate,  with 
which  tbe  nation  had  been  fo  much  poQeflcd,  were  in  a 
great  mealure  diflipated.  Burnt  ft  Hijl.  of  kitovm  Timet, 
—One  of  thefe  gentlemen  wat  accufed  of  the  grofled  pt~ 
eulatiout.  Burke. 

PECULATOR,/*.  [Latin.]  A  robber  of  the  public. 

PECU'LIAR,  adj.  [peculiaris,  from  peculiar*,  Lat.] 
Appropriate  ;  belonging  to  any  one  with  exclusion  of 
others.— I  agree  with  fir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
humour  is  peculiar  to  our  Engtilh  tongue;  but  not  that 
the  thing  itSelf  is  peculiar  to  the  Englidi,  becaufe  the 
contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanidi,  Italian,  and 
French,  productions.  Swift.— Not  common  toother  things. 
—The  only  facred  hymns  they  are  that  Chriitianity  hath 
peculiar  unto  itfclf,  the  other  being  fongs  too  of  praife 
and  of  thanksgiving,  but  fongs  wherewith  at  we  ferve 
God,  To  the  Jews  likewife.  Hooker. — Particular ;  fingle. 
To  join  nuyl  with  peculiar,  though  found  in  Dryden,  is 
improper.— Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have 
fometbing  very  abdrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  of  ufe  for  their 
illustration.  Locke. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  felcft 

From  all  tbe  reft, of  whom  to  be  invok'd.  Milton. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke,  the  war; 

My  fate  is  Juno's  moll  peculiar  care.  Drydtn. 

PECU'LIAR,  f.  Tbe  property  ;  the  exclufive  pro- 
perty.— Revenge  is  fo  abfolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  confideration  whatever  can  empower  even  the  beft 
men  to  affuiue  the  execution  of  it.  South. 

By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment 

Their  franll  peculiar.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Something  abfeinded  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction. — A 
particular  parifh  or  church,  that  hath  jurisdiction  within 
itfelf,  apd  power  to  grant  adminidration  or  probate  of 
wills,  &c.  exempt  from  the  ordinary.  Jacob.— See  vol.  v. 
p.  joo. 

PECULIARITY, /.  Particularity;  fometbing  found 
only  in  one.— If  an  author  pofleflcd  any  dillinguiihing 
marks  of  flyle  or  ptculiatitu  ot  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main in  bis  lealk  luccefstul  writings  fome  few  tokens 
whereby  to  difcover  him.  Swift. 

To  PECU'LIARIZE,  r.  a.  To  appropriate ;  to  make 
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peculiar.— There  was  to  be  no  more  didinction  betwixt 
the  children  of  Abraham  and  other  people,  and  no  one ' 
land  more  peculiarized  than  another.  Nelfim's  Fed. 

PECULIARLY,  adv.  Particularly;  fingly.— That  it 
peculiarly  the  effect  of  the  fun's  variation.  Woodward.— 
In  a  manner  not  common  to  other*.— When  his  danger 
encreafed,  he  then  thought  fit  to  pray  peculiarly  for  him. 

PECITLIARNESS,  /.  Appropriation— Mankind  by 
tradition  had  learned  to  accommodate  the  worlhip  of  their 
God,  by  appropriating  fome  place  to  that  ufe  ;  nature 
teaching  them,  that  the  work  was  honoured  and  digni- 
fied by  the/wcttVurrw/iof  the  place  appointed  for  the  fame. 
Mede's  Rev.  of  God's  Hmtjc,  1638. 

PECU'LIUM,/.  [Latin.]  The  dock  which  a  perfon  in 
the  power  or  property  of  another,  as  a  flavc,  minor,  or 
the  like,  might  acquire  by  his  own  indudry,  without  any 
advance  or  afltdance  from  bis  father  or  raader ;  but  mere- 
ly by  their  permiflion.  The  (laves  among  the  Romans 
frequently  amafled  considerable  funis  in  this  way.  The 
word  is  generally  taken  to  fignify  the  advanced  price 
which  a  Have  could  get  for  his  matter**  cattle  (pecus)  or 
other  goods,  beyond  the  price  fixed  upon  them  by  the 
mader  1  this  became  the  Have's  own  property. 

In  the  Romilh  church,  peeulium  denotes  the  property 
which  each  monk  or  religious  refcrves,  and  poflfefles  to 
himfelf. 

PECU'NIA,/  [Latin.]  Money.  But  pecuuia,  in  our 
old  law-books,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  cattle,  and  fome- 
times  for  other  goods  as  well  as  money.  In  the  emen- 
dation of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confcffor,  by  William  I. 
it  is  ordered,  that  no  rim  pecuuia  "living  money," 
i.  e-  cattle,  be  bought  or  fold,  except  within  cities,  and 
that  before  three  Sufficient  witnefles.  So  in  Domefday 
book,  pecunia  is-  frequently  ufed,  pro  pecudc ;  as,  padure 
ail  i>tcuniiim  viiltt. 

PECU'NIA,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  whom  they 
invoked  with  a  view  of  procuring  money  in  abundance. 
But,  as  the  Specie  was  coined  of  different  metals,  espe- 
cially of  gold,  Silver,  and  brafs,  and  as  one  divinity  would 
have  too  much  occupation  in  taking  care  of  the  different 
coinages,  •  particular  one  was  appointed  fur  each.  The 
three  goddeues  rcprelented  upon  fome  medals  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus  and  his  fucccllbrs,  with  a  pair  of  Scales, 
the  cornucopia,  and  a  heap  of  money,  by  them,  prove 
that  there  was  at  lead  that  number,  and  the  antiquaries 
agree  that  they  prcfidcd  over  the  coinage  of  three  metals. 
Belides  thefe  three  divinities,  there  was  alfoa~£s  ora~£icu- 
lanus,  for  the  brafs  coin. 

PECU'NIARY,  adj.  [ptemtiaritts,  from  pecunia,  Lit. 
pectmiare,  Fr.]  Relating  to  money — Their  impollure* 
delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the 
irreparable  deceit  of  death.  Brown. — Confiding  of  mo- 
ney.—Pain  of  infamy  is  a  Severer  punifliment  upon  In- 
genuous natures  than  a  pecuniary  muttf.  Bacon. 

PECU'NIOUS,  adj.  [pecumeux,  Fr.]  Full  of  money. 
Not  in  itl'e. 

PECC'NIUS,  a  deity  of  the  ancient  Pruflians,  in  ho- 
nour of  v. horn  they  kept  a  fire  lighted  uith  0.1k  perpe- 
tually burning.  A  pried  condantly  attended ;  and,  if 
the  fire  happened  to  go  out  by  his  neglect,  he  was  in- 
dantly  put  to  death.  When  it  thundered,  they  ima- 
gined that  their  grand  pried  conversed  with  their  god, 
and  for  that  reafon  they  fell  prodrate  on  the  earth,  pray- 
ing for  Seasonable  weather.    James's  Mil.  Did. 

PED,/.  [properly  pad,  from  paja,  Span.  draw.  Sec 
Pad.]  A  Small  packfaddle. — A  ped  is  much  Ihorter  than 
a  panncl,  and  is  raiSed  before  and  behind,  and  Serves  for 
Small  burdens.  John/an. — A  pannel  and  wanty,  packfad- 
dle and  ped.  Tuffer.—A  balket ;  a  hamper.— A  balk  is  a 
wicker  ped,  wherein  they  uled  to  carry  fiffi.  E.  K.  Notes 
on  Spenl'er's  SUep.  Cal. 

PED*  ACE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  1  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Cofenaw. 

PED' AGE,/  [ptdagium,  from  pes,  Lat.  foot.]  Toll, 
or  a  local  due,  exacted  on  perfons,  goods,  and  carriages, 
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pading  through  certain  place«.  Pedant  it  ufualty  levied 
lor  the  repairing  of  roads,  bridges,  and  dulewayt.  the 
paving  of  flreeu,  &c— Anciently,  thofc  who  had  th« 
riglit  of  pedage,  were  to  keep  the  roadifecure,  and  anfwer 
tar  A\  robberies  committed  on  the  pafTengers  between 
lun  and  fun ;  which  is  Hill  oblerved  in  fome  parts  ot  Eng- 
land and  in  Italy.  Chamber  i. 

PEDAGOG'IC,  or  Pedagogical,  adj.  [from  peda- 
/ro/rw.]  Suiting  or  belonging  to  a  fchoolmalter. — In  the 
ptdaffgie  character  he  alio  publilheJ  Holcot's  [Huloet's] 
dictionary.  Warion't  Hal.  P..  /'. —  Thole  pedagosricai 
Jehu's,  thofe  furious  fcuool-drivert.  S'<uth'i  Serin,  on 
Education. 

PED*  AGOG  ISM,  /.  [from  peda^ar.]  Office  or  cha- 
racter of  a  pedagogue.— Now  the  worm  of  cnticilm  works 
in  him,  he  will  tell  us  the  derivation  ol  "  German  rutters> 
of  meat,  and  of  ink  \"  which  doubtlefs,  rightly  applied 
with  fotnc  gall  in  it,  may  prove  good  to  heal  this  tetter 
of  /'rrfafitgt/sK  that  befpread*  them.  Mtltout  Apol./ur 
Smeclifmn. 

PED'AGOGUE,  f.  [pettitfagiii,  Lit.  »onfay«iyo{,  Gr. 
of  s*ai(,  a  boy,  and  ay*,  to  guhlc.J  One  who  teaches  hoys , 
a  fc hool matter  ;  a  pedant. — If  thou  halt  Ions,  in  the  tirll 
place  be  careful  of  their^rdrt^njrur,  that  he  be  modelt,  fo- 
ber.  learned.  Sir  M.  Sandtst  E<f.  16 Fleury  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  pcd«>p>s.Hei  to 
flaves  appointed  to  tend  their  children,  lead  them,  teach 
them  to  walk,  conduct  them  to  febool,  &c.  The  Ro- 
mans alio  give  the  fame  denomination  to  the  flaves  who 
were  cntrulted  with  the  care  and  inftrucVion  of  their  chil- 
dren. Chamber t. 

Few  pedagotrtte$  but  curfe  the  barren  chair, 

Like  him  who  bang'd  himfelf  lor  mere  defpair 

And  poverty.  Dryden. 

To  PED'AGOGUE,  r.  a.  To  tench  with  fuperciliouf- 
nefs  : 

This  may  confine  their  younger  ftile?, 
Whom  Dry  den  i>edaf;i>Knet  at  WiJI'i ; 
But  never  cou'd  be  meant  to  tic 

Autlientic  wits  like  you  and  I.  Prior. 

PED'AGOGY,  /  Preparatory  difcipline.  —  The  old 
fahhath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy  and  rudiments  of 
the  l.iw  j  and  therefore,  when  the  great  Matter  came  and 
fulfilled  all  that  was  prefigured  by  it,  it  then  ceaf'ed. 
IYIiiUi — In  time,  the  reafon  of  men  ripening  to  fnch  a 
pitch  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Mulct's  rod  and 
the  difcipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  difplay  the 
fubftance  without  the  lhadow.  South. 

PEDAH'ZAR,  [Heb.  a  powerful  deliverer  ]  A  man's 
name. 

PEDAI'AM,  [Hcb.  the  redemption  of  the  Lord  ]  A 
man's  name. 

PE'DAL,  adj.  [pedalit,  Eat]  Belonging  to  a  foot. 

PED'AL,  /  Oncol  thofe  large  pipe*  ot  fome  organs, 
which  arc  fo' called  becaufe  played  upon  and  Aopt  with 
the  foot. 

PEDA'LIUM.  /.  [a  Greek  name,  chofen  for  this  plant 
hy  prolellbr  David  van  Roycn,  in  allulion,  as  it  frtms,  to 
t he  rtnpe  of  the  fruit.  fkJoXio,  is,  as  profeflor  Marty n 
i  i)s.  the  "  rudder  of  a  (hip,"  which  each  dilated  angle, 
or  wing,  of  the  part  in  queftion,  foraenhit  refembles  5 
but  the  Greek  word  alio  me.ins  "a  Hud,  button,  or 
head  of  a  nail,"  and  the  rc^ulnr  or  artificial  figure  of  the 
whole  fruit,  reticulated  like  filagree,  might  well  fugged 
(iicf.  an  application  of  it  here.]  In  bouny  a  genu*  of 
rhe  clals  didynamia,  order  ait^iofpennia,  natural  order 
of  luridie,  (bignonis,  Juf.)  Generic  characters — Ca- 
lyx ;  periantbium  five-p.trted,  fmall,  permanent ;  the 
upper  legmen t  very  (hurt;  the  lowell  longer.  Corolla: 
onc-petalicd,  lubringent  j  tube  three-cornered,  with  the 
belly  flat  1  border  five-cleft,  wide,  oblique:  fegment* 
rounded;  upper  ones  fmaller,  lowed  wider.  Stamina: 
ri::u:ient»  four,  glandular-hairy  at  the  bafc,  fhorter  than 
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the  tube  1  two  fhnrter  than  the  other  two.  Anth'rsc 
cordate,  twin,  terminated  by  a  gland  1  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
filament  between  the  (hotter  liamens,  with  a  very  fmall 
anther.  Piltiilum  :  germ  conical ;  Ityle  the  length  of  the 
(lameus.  Stigma  bind  5  the  upper  fegment  reflex,  the 
lower  revolute.  Pcricerpium  :  drupe  juieelrls,  ovate- 
pyramidal,  four-cornered,  the  comers  thorny  towards 
the  bafe.  Seed:  nut  covered  with  bony  fibres  variously 
interwoven,  four-winged,  two-celled.  Nucleiifes  two, 
oblong,  covered  with  an  aril ;  one  lower.  There  is  a 
void  cell,  below  the  fertile  ones. —  Ejfential  Character. 
Calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  fubringent,  with  a  five  cleft 
border;  nut  fuberom,  four-cornered,  thorny  at  the  cor- 
ners, two-celled  j  feeds  two. 

Pedaliuin  murex,  or  prickly-fruited  pedalium,  a  (ingle 
fpecies.  Siem  fimplc.  leaves  oppolite,  obovate,  blunt, 
toothed,  truncated,  naked,  with  the  petioles  glandular  on 
each  fide.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  fmall.  Fruit  nod- 
ding. According  to  Julfieu,  it  is  a  trichotomous  herb, 
with  oppofitc  leaves.  (Kurman  describes  them  as  alter- 
nate, but  perhaps  his  is  a  different  fpecies.)  Flowers  ax- 
illary, inmolitary.  It  has  nearly  the  fame  fruit  with 
Tropai  and  the  habit  of  Marty  nia.  Of  the  fame  genus 
with  this,  or  of  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  it  is  Planta  Eu- 
phrafix  aftinis,  Pluk.  t.  J7j,  f.  1.  referred  by  Linnxus  to 
Torenia.  This  plant,  whillt  it  is  in  flower,  fmelli  very 
flrongofmatk.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced 
in  1778,  by  the  late  firjofeph  Banks,  bart.  It  flowers  in 
Augutl  and  September  j  and  is  an  annual  phnt. 

PEDA'NEOUS,  adj.  Going  on  foot. 

PEDA'N  KUS,  (.  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  a  petty  judge 
who  had  no  formal  featof  jutticc,  but  heard  caufes  (land- 
ing and  without  any  tribunal.  The  word  feemi  formed 
from  Jlantin  redihm:  and  is  ufed  among  the  ancients  by 
way  of  oppofirion  to  thofe  magiftrates  who  were  feated 
in  the  curule  chair,  in  Jella  euruli,  or  had  a  tribunal  or 
bench  raifed  on  high.  The  Roman  pedanei,  therefore, 
were  fuch  as  had  no  tribunal  nor  pretoriumj  but  rendered 
juftice  de piano,  or  piano  pedr.  From  the  eighty-fecond 
Novel,  it  appears  that  the  emperor  Zeno  eftablifhed  tbefe 
pedanei  in  the  fee  of  every  province;  and  that  Juffinian 
created  feven  of  them  at  Couftantinoplc,  in  manner  of  an 
office  >  granting  them  power  to  judge  in  any  (urn  as  high 
as  three  hundred  crowns. 

PED'ANT,/  [French.]  A  fchoolmafler. — A  pedant 
that  keeps  a  fchool  t'the  church.  Shahefpeare. 

The  boy,  who  fcarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  dsclin'd  a  noun.  Drydtn. 
A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge  ;  a  man  awkwardly  often - 
taiious  of'  bis  literature. —  The  preface  has  fo  much  of 
the  pedant,  and  fo  little  of  the  conversion  of  men  in  it, 
that  I  ihallpafs  it  over.  Addijwt. 

In  learning  let  »  nymph  delight, 

The  pedant  gets  a  railtrefs  by't.  Sh  i/1. 

Purfuit  of  fame  with  pedauti  fills  our  (chuaU, 

And  into  coxcombs  burniflie*  our  fool;.  Young. 

PEDAN'TIC,  or  Pedantic  al,  adj.  Awkwardly  olten- 
niious  of  learning. — Mr.  C'hccke  had  eloquence  in  the 
Litin  and  Greek  tongues  ;  but,  for  other  fufficiencir », 
fudantie  enough.  Harvard.— When  we  lee  any  thing  in 
an  old  latirifl  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic,  wc  ought 
to  eonfuler  how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ. 
Addijon.  —  A  fpirit  of  contradiction  is  fo  pedantic  ami 
hateful,  that  a  man  (hould  watch  agiinlt  every  inft.incc 
of  it.  Wattt. — We  now  believe  the  Copemican  fyltcm  ( 
yet  we  (hall  (till  life  the  popular  terms  of  tun-meand  fun  - 
fet,  and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantic  delcription  of  thein 
from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Urntteu. — The  ohfturity 
is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance  and  age,  made  jet 
more  obfeure  bv  their  pedantical  elucidatory.  J-'tltun. 

PEDAN'TIC  ALLY,  or  P£Oasticly,  adr.  With 
awkward  oltentation  of  literature.— The  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon  has  excellcntlv  rendered  it  j  too  faithfully  is,  indeed, 

pn/antteailt)  ; 
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p*da»tit*Uy ;  *tii  a  faith  like  that  which  procted*  from 
fuperftition.  Dryden. 

And  what  thou  doft  pedaniicly  object 

Concerning  my  rude,  rugged,  uncouth,  ftyle, 

A.  childifh  toy  I  manfully  negled, 
And  at  thy  bidden  mares  do  inly  fmile. 

More's  Poems,  1647. 

PED'ANTISM,  /.  Theprafticeorprofeflion  of  a  pe- 
dant; pedantry.  Phillipt.        '>  , 

To  PEtyANTIZE,  v.  st.  To  play  the  pedant!  to  do- 
mineer  over  lads;  to  ufe  pcdancicalexprelnont.  -A'o/note 
in  ufe.    .  .    -  . 

PEDANTRY,  /  Awkward  oftentation  of  needlefs 
learning.' — From  the  univerfities  the  young  nobility*  are 
fent  for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  r*dantry  by  a 
college  education.  Saift. — An  obftinate  addiction  to  the 
forms  of  fome  private  life,  and  not  regarding  general 
things  enough. — There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all 
arts  and  fciences  ;  and  fometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is 
properly  the  overrating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we  pre- 
tend to;  and,  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a  trifle  in 
itl'elf,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reafon  I 
look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-maAers,  heralds,  mailers  of 
ceremony,  &c.  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipdus  or  the 
elder  Scaliger.  Swifi  on  Good  Mannert. 

PEDA'RIAN,/.  in  antiquity,  thofe  fenators  who  fig- 
nified  their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues)  that 
is,  fuch  as  walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  opinion 
they  approved  of,  in  divifions  of  the  fenate. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Dr.  Middleton  thinks  owing 
to  this,  that,  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome  had  a 
right  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the  fenate,  as  well  during 
their  office  as  after  it,  and  before  they  were  put  upon  the 
roll  by  the  cenfors,  yet  they  had  not  probably  a  right  to 
fpeak  or  debate  there  on  any  queftion,  at  leaft  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  republic.  For  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  original  diftinction  between  them  and  the  an- 
cient fenators,  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  in  the  forraule 
of  the  confular  edict,  fent  abroad  to  fummon  the  frnate, 
which  was  addrefled  to  all  fenators,  as  thofe  who  had  a 
right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From  which  diftinetion, 
thefe  lad,  who  had  only  a  right  to  vote,  were  called,  by 
way  of  ridicule,  pedariane  ;  oecaufe  they  fignified  their 
votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues,  and  upon  every 
ttiviflon  of  the  fenate,  went  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe 
opinions  they  approved.  It  was  in  allufion  to  this  old 
cuftom,  which  feems,  however,  to  have  been  wholly 
dropped  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  that  the  mute 
part  of  the  fenate  continued  flill  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  pedarians,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  who,  in  giving  an 
account  to  Atticus  of  a  certain  debate  and  decree  of  the 
fenate  upon  it,  fays,  that  "  it  was  made  with  the  eager 
and  general  concurrence  of  the  pedarians,"  though  againft 
the  authority  of  all  the  confulars."  See  Aulus  Gellius, 
lib.  iis.  c.  18.  Cicero  ad  Attic,  i.  19.  Middleton  of  the 
Rom.  Sen.  p.  86. 

PE'DATE,  adj.  in  botany,  deeply  cut  into  fegraents 
connected  with  the  petiole  on  the  inner  fide  only,  like  a 
bird's  foot. 

PEDDAGU'DAMY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Ellorc  t  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Eilore. 

PEDDAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry:  twenty-two  mile*  eaft-nortb-eaft'of  Ra- 
jamundry. 

PED'DI-BALABA'RUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  t  fixteen  miles  north  of  Bangalore. 

To  PEDDLE,  v.  w.  [perhaps  from  petty.]  To  be  bufy 
about  trifles.  It  is  commonly  written  piddle:  as,  What 
piddling  work  is  here. — To  act  as  a  pedlar.— Peddling 
-women  cry  Scotch  cloth  of  a  groat  a  yard.  Crown'*  Str 
Courtly  Aire. 

PEDDLING,  adj.  Petty;  trifling;  unimportant.— 
Uoneceflary  rigours  and  peddling  fevcrities.  Bp.  Taylor's 
Artif.  ffandfom.—$o  flight  a.  pleafure  I  may  part  with, 
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and  find  no  mifsj  this  peddling  profit  I  may  refign,  and 
'twill  be  no  breach  of  my  eftate.  Decay  of  Ckr.  PUty. 

PEDE'E,  f.  Afootboy;  a  lackey.  Phillipt. 

PEDE'E  (Great),  a  river  of  America,  which  rifei  in 
North  Carolina,  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  in  feveral 
fmall  rivers  which  unite  together,  and  afterwards  take 
the  name  of  Pedee.  It*  courfe  is  foutb,  a  little  inclining 
to  the  eaft,  and  it  runs  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fix  miles 
below  George  Town,  in  1st.  33. 17.  N.  Ion.  5.  W. 

PEDE'E  (Little),  a  river  of  South' Carolina,  which 
runs  into  the  Great  Pedee  fixteen  miles  below  Qucenbo- 
rough  in  South  Carolina. 

PEDEMONTE  n'ALI'Sl,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora'i  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Capua. 

PEDE'NA,  or  Bi'jsen,  a  town  of  Iftria,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhopt  twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-caft  of  Tricfle, 
and  uxty-four  north-eaft  of  Rovigno.  Lat.  45.  11.  N*. 
Ion.  J4.  16.  E.  -i       »        "  - 

PEDTNSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Bourdeaux. 

PED'ERAST,'/  [from  theGr.  w*t«,  a  boy,  and  t?etr*f, 
a  lover.]1  One  who  lias  a  criminal  paflion  for  boys. 

PEDERASTY,  J.  A  criminal  paflion  for  boys. 

PEDERE'RO,  /.  [pedrrro,  Span,  from  piedra,  a  ftone.] 
A  fmall  fort  of  cannon,  which  is  particularly  ufed  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  (hips,  to  fire,  or  throw  forth  (tones,  bro- 
ken iron,  or  partridge-fttot,  on  an  enemy  attempting  to 
board.  They  are  generally  open  at  the  breach,  having 
their  chamber  made  to  take  out,  to  be  loaded  that  way, 
inftead  of  at  the  muzzle. 

PEDERNEE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coaftsi  four  miles  north-well  of  Guin- 
gamp,  and  ten  fouth-weft  of  Lannion. 

PEDERNEI'RA,  a  feaport  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eflremadura,  containing 
1300  inhabitants  1  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lcyria, 
and  eighteen  north-eaft  of  Peniche.  Lat.  39.  31.  N.  Ion. 
8.  56.  W. 

PED'ERSORE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Waf.i :  three  miles  fouth  of  Jacobftadt. 

PEDESTAL,  /.  [piedejlal,  Fr.j  The  lower  member  of 
a  pillar ;  the  bafis  of  a  ftatue.  See  Architecture. — In 
the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol ;  the  fore-part  of  the  pe* 
dejlal  was  curioufly  cmboffed  with  a  triumph.  Addij'vn. 

So  ftiff,  fo  mute  1  fome  ftatue  you  would  fwear  '  "  ■ 
Stept  from  its  pedeftal  to  take  the  air.  Pope. 

PEDES'TRIAL,  adj.  [pedejlrit,  from  pes,  the  foot, 
Lat.]  Employing  the  foot;  belonging  to  the  foot.  A 
modern  Word.— Of  the  different  methods  that  have  been 
defcribed  in  hi  (lory,  by  which  archery  has  been  practiied, 
that  in  ufe  among  the  Ethiopians,  and  a  few  other  na- 
tions, is  undoubtedly  the  moft  extraordinary.  Wc  read 
that  thefe  people,  inftead  of  holding  their  bow  in  the  left 
hand,  as  is  the  ufual  cuftom,  drew  it  by  the  afGftance  of 
their  feet.  The  fact  is  recorded  hy  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Strabo;  the  latter  of  whom  informs  us  of  a  curious  ex. 
pedient  of  tb'i*  pedrjlrial  archery,  ufed  by  the  Ethiopian* 
in  hunting  elephants.  Mofelyon  Are/.ery. 

PEDESTRIAN,  adj.  On  foot. 
-  PEDESTRIAN,  /.  One  who  makes  a  journey  on  foot ; 
one  diftinguiftied  for  his  powers  of  walking.    A  modern 
word.  ■  Hence, 

PEDES'TRIANISM,/.  Feats  of  walking.  Curiolity 
is  a  prevailing  foible  in  almoft  every  country  ;  and  the 
perfon  who  is  capable  of  performing  any  wonderful  ex- 
ploit feldotn  fails  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  admiring 
multitude.  The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  for 
fome  years  paft  been  endeavouring  to  raifethis  paflion  by 
the  fwiftnels  of  their  horfes ;  and,  while  fome  have  la- 
vifhed  away  their  fortunes  in  purfuit  of  this  pleafure, 
others  have  more  prudently  employed  thefe  noble  ani« 
reals,  and  rendered  their  fpeed  of  general  fervice,  by 
ufing  them  in  bufinefs  where  difpatch  is  neceflary.  Hence 
it  has  become  an  univerfal  practice  to  have  recourfc  to 
j  Z  them 
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them  in  matter*  of  hafte  and  expedition,  and  men  have 
therefore  had  ft w  opportunities  of  Showing  their  alert- 
neSs.  In  Kngland,  indeed,  from  the  good  n  els  of  the  roads, 
the  opportunities  of  changing  horSes,  and  their  extraor- 
dinary Speed  for  Single  llages,  SwiStnefs  in  man  is  of  lefs 
conference  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  ancestors,  who  kept 
in  their  fervicc  men  of  prodigious  fwiftnefs  called  run- 
ning footmen,  and  ufcd  in  allmeffagcs  and  affairs  of  dif- 
patch. 

Foot-races  formed  one  fpeeies  of  the  games  among 
the  ancients  (  but  we  do  not  find  any  inllances  of  walking 
a  conliderable  diftance  for  a  wager.  However,  the  exer- 
tions of  men  muft  have  been  often  called  into  ufe  for  the 
purpofe  of  delivering  meffages,  and  of  carrying  difpatches 
and  other  intelligence. 

Philippidet,  who  was  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  implore 
the  afliftance  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Pcrfian  war,  in  the 
Space  of  two  days  ran  170  Roman  miles.  Euchides  was 
lent  from  Athens  to  get  fome  of  the  holy  fire  from  Dcl- 
phosj  he  went  and  returned  the  Same  day,  which  is  nj 
Roman  miles. 

Henry  V.  king  of  England,  was  fo  fwift  in  running, 
that  be,  with  two  of  his  lords,  without  bow  or  other  en- 
gine, would  take  a  wild  buck  or  doe  in  a  large  park. 

There  was  a  fort  of  footmen,  called  pietki,  who  attended 
upon  the  Turkish  emperors,  and  were  occasionally  dis- 
patched with  orders  and  exprefle*.  They  ran  To  admira- 
bly fwift,  that  with  a  little  pole-axe  and  a  phial  of  fweet 
waters  in  their  hands,  they  have  gone  from  Conliantino- 
ple  to  Adrianople  in  a  day  and  a  night,  which  is  about 
1 60  Roman  miles. 

A mong  the  moderns  we  hare  however  numerous  and 
curious  instances  of  pedeftrianiSm.  „ 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1759,  Geo.  Gueft,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  had  laid  a  wager  that  he  could  walk  1000  mites 
ill  twenty-eight  days,  fetout  on  his  journey,  and  finished 
it  with  great  eafe.  It  feemed  that  he  had  laid  by  for  bets  j 
for  in  the  two  laft  days,  we  are  told,  he  had  106  miles  to 
walk,  but  walked  them  with  fo  little  fatigue  to  hiaifelf } 
that,  to  Show  his  agility,  he  came  the  laft  fix  miles  within 
the  hour,  though  he  had  full  fix  hours  to  do  it  in. 

In  July,  1765,  a  young  woman  went  from  Blencogo  to 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Newcartle,  in  one  day,  being 
71  miles.    Xotum  quid  faminnpoffu. 

But  the  moll  famous  champion  of  pedeftrunifm,  the 
man,  at  leaft,  who  firft  fet  the  thing  a-toing,  as  we  may 
fay,  in  oirr  time,  was  Mr.  Fotter  Powell,  a  tawycr's  clerk 
in  New  Inn.  He  was  born  at  Horfeforth,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  17J4.  His  firft  pedellrian  feat 
upon  record  is  in  the  year  1764,  when  he  went  a  journey 
on  the  Bath  road,  fifty  miles,  which  he  accoruplifhed  in 
feven  hours,  going  the  firft  ten  miles  in  one  hour. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  life/  he  travelled  iuto  feveral 
parts  or  Swiflerland  and  France.  But  the  firft  journey  which 
be  undertook,  that  fpread  his  fame,  was  in  the  year  1773, 
when  he  engaged  to  go  on  foot  from  London  to  York 
and  back  again,  (the  diftance  is  401  miles,)  in  fix  days, 
which  he  accomplished  in  five  days  eighteen  hours.  He 
let  off  from  Hicks's  Hal),  and  returned  to  the  fame  place. 
After  that  he  did  not  undertake  any  journey  till  the  year 
1786,  when  he  engaged  to  go  on-foot  100  miles  on  the 
Bath  road  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  he  accomplished 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  a  quarter.  He  fet  off  from 
Hyde  Park  corner,  and  returned  to  the  fame  place.  The 
next  year,  1787,  he  undertook  to  go  on  foot  from  Canter- 
bury to  London  and  back  again  in  twenty  four  hoursj 
the  diftance  is  111  miles;  which  he  accomplished  to  the 
great  aftonifhment  of  many  thoufand  fpeaators,  who 
waited  his  return.  The  following  year,  1788,  he  under- 
took, at  Canterbury,  to  run  one  mile  again  it  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  fame  place.  This  wager  be  loft.  The  fame  year 
he  engaged  to  perform,  bis  favourite  journey  from 
London  to  York,  and  back  again,  in  fix  days,  which  he 
accomplished  in  five  days  twenty  hours.  In  the  year 
1 he  engaged  to  go  on-foot  from  Canterbury  to  Lon- 
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don  and  back  again  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  would 
have  accomplished  it  but  for  the  misfortune  of  lofing 
his  way  on  Bl.ickheath,  as  be  was  coming  to  town,  and 
which  detained  bim  near  an  hour  above  the  time  allowed 
hitn.  The  next  year,  1790,  he  engaged  to  go  on-foot 
from  London  to  York  and  back  again  in  fix  days,  which 
he  accomplished  in  five  days  eighteen  hours.  The  fame 
year  he  undertook  to  go  againlt  Mr.  Weft,  of  Windfor, 
forty  miles  on  the  Bath  road.  In  this  undertaking  he 
was  beat,  owing  to  the  great  difference  of  age  between 
him  and  Weft.  This  bet  was  for  twenty  guineas  on  each 
fide. 

Havingnow  convinced  the  world  fo  often  that  he  could 
accomplish  the  journey  to  York  and  hack  again  in  left 
than  fix  days,  he  was  determined,  for  the  laft  time  in  his 
lite,  to  attempt  it  in  a  much  Shorter  time,  although  he 
was  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  Accor- 
dingly, in  the  year  1791,  he  Set  off  from  Shoreditch 
Church  to  York  Minfter  and  back  again,  and  accom- 
plished it  in  five  days  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter,  to  the 
great  afioniShment  of  many  thoufand  Spectators.  This 
Same  year  be  walked,  for  a  bet  of  twenty  guineas,  on  the 
Clapbam  road,  fix  miles  in  fifty  minutes  and  a  half.  Af- 
ter that  he  went  down  to  Brighton,  and  engaged  to  walk 
one  mile  and  run  another  in  fifteen  minutes,  which  he 
performed  in  fourteen  minutes  forty»three  Seconds.  He 
walked  the  mile  in  nine  minutes  twenty  Seconds,  and  ran 
the  other  in  five  minutes  twenty-three  feconds.  So  great 
was  bis  fame  Spread  as  a  pedeftrian,  and  So  defirous  were 
people  in  genera]  to  have  a  light  of  him,  that,  abfurd  as 
it  may  appear,  he  was  engaged  at  Aftlev's  Amphitheatre 
for  twelve  nights,  where  he  had  a  benefit,  and  exhibited 
the  different  paces  at  which  he  travelled,  though  in  a 
Small  circle.  Mr.  Powell  in  pcrSon  was  tall  and  tbin,  his 
height  about  five  feet  nine  inches,  made  Strong  down- 
wards, and  well  calculated  for  walking.  His  complexion 
was  of  a  fallow  colour.  He  was  very  particular  in  his 
diet  when  he  was  about  Setting  out  on  his  journeys  j  and 
Seldom  or  never  ate  meat  when  travelling,  but  moftly 
light  food.  His  laft  journey  to  York  was  Suppofed  by 
the  faculty  to  be  the  caufeof  his  death,  as  be  never  re- 
covered the  fatigue  which  he  experienced  in  performing 
it  in  fo  Short  a  time,  and  at  fo  advanced  an  age,  hit  health 
at  that  time  being  indifferent.  He  departed  this  life 
Monday  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  April  15,  i7?3>  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age  ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
burying-groand  of  St.  Faith,  tho  eaft  corner  of  St.  Panics 
cburch-yard,  near  CheapSide,  at  bis  own  defire. 

The  following  inftance  of  exertion  in  Jwalking,  per- 
formed by  one  Thomas  Savager,  which  took  place  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1789,  is  related  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lodge,  in  his  Sketches  towards  a  Topographical  Hiftory 
of  the  County  of  Hereford.  "This  man,  who  was  at 
that  time  about  fifty  years  of  age,  five  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  lame,  from  one  leg  being  considerably  Shorter 
than  the  other,  undertook,  tor  a  wager  of  twenty  gui- 
neas, to  walk  404.  miles  in  Six  days.  The  line  agreed 
upon  for  the  diSplay  of  his  agility,  was  on  the  turnpike 
road  from  Hereford  to  Ludlow,  and  back  again.  Owing 
to  the  unevennefs  and  bad  nefs  of  the  road  in  general, 
and  efpecially  to  the  lofty  hill  of  Dunmore,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  paSs  at  leaft  three  times  a-day,  the  odds  at 
Starting  were  a  guinea  to  a  Shilling  againlt  him,  and  were 
Still  further  incrcafed  on  the  third  day  by  a  fall  of  Snow, 
which  made  the  road  exceedingly  Slippery  and  dirty.  He 
continued,his  career,  however,  with  infinite  Spirit,  and 
won  his  wager  five  hours  within  the  time  allowed.  It 
appeared  afterwards,  by  adding  together  the  Superfluous 
ground  he  had  walked  to  bis  lodgings  at  Hereford,  Lud- 
low, and  el <"e where  contiguous  to  the  road,  that,  inltead  of 
404,  be  had  actually  travelled  no  lefs  than  4x9  miles," 
which  makes  more  than  three  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole 
139  hours ! 

Jan.  10.  i8io,ajourneyman  taylor,  named Macdonald, 
undertook  for  a  trifling  wager  to  walk  from  Wcftminfter 
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bridge  to  Chatham,  and  back  again,  being  a  diftance  of 
fixty-four  miles,  in  fifteen  hours ;  which  he  performed  in 
forty  minutes  lefs  than  the  given  time.  For  the  greater 
expedition,  he  cbofe  to  go  without  (hoes  and  (lockings. 

July  11,  1809,  Capt.  Barclay  completed  at  Newmarket 
his  (then  thought  very  extraordinary)  talk  of  walking 
1000  miles  in  1000  fucceflive  hours  ;  which  certainly  was 
no  trifling  exertion,  (ince  he  rauft  have  been  kept  out  of 
bed  for  fix  weeks. 

But  the  tafk  completed  by  Jofiah  Eaton,  in  December 
1815,  upon  Blackheath,  not  only  exceeded  all  former  ex- 
periments of  this  nature,  but  gave  a  convincing  proof 
that  man  it  fcarcely  acquainted  with  his  own  capacity 
'and  powers,  and  that  it  needs  but  refolution  and  p  raft  ice 
to  efrefl  even  the  mod  apparently  improbable  objects. 
Thr  match  completed  by  Eaton  with  fo  much  eafe,  wa* 
imitative  of  that  performed  by  Capt.  Barclay  with  fo 
much  difficulty.  Barclay,  it  is  well  known,  endured  the 
utmoft  fatigue  and  pain,  and  was  roufed  from  bis  inter- 
vening hours  of  reft  by  the  moll  fevere  treatment :  but 
Eaton  was  ever  found  upon  the  alert ;  and  repaired  from 
his  reding  to  the  darting  place  with  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
gour. The  fame  uniform  health  and  flrength  alfb  which 
marked  his  career  diftinguilhed  his  laft  hour's  perform- 
ance j  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  went  before  the 
lord-mayor,  and  made  the  following  affidavit,  which, 
with  other  certificates  by  perfons  who  witnefTed  his  per* 
form  an  ce,  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  complete  achieve- 
ment of  this  undertaking:  "Having  undertaken  to  walk 
tioo  miles  in  1100  fucceflive  hours,  on  Blackheath,  I 
hereby  make  oath,  that  I  commenced  the  fame  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  on  the  10th  day  of  November  laft,  and 
that  from  that  time  to  the  conclufion  of  the  tafk,  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  a6th  of  December 
intt.  I  continued  to  walk  eight  furlongs  every  hour,  and 
fo  on  fucceflively,  until  I  completed  8800,  which  is  tioo 
miles.  And  this  I  declare  to  be  the  truth  1  fo  help  rae 
God.  Josiah  Eaton." 

In  the  preceding  month,  namely,  on  the  aoth  of  No- 
vember, one  Baker  concluded  a  walk  of  1000  miles  in 
twenty  days.  It  appears,  by  meafurement,  that  Baker, 
in  performing  the  1000  miles,  had  made  1,911,910  fteps, 
and  gone  8008  times  up  and  down  the  courfe  s  on  being 
weighed,  he  had  loft,  during  the  time,  only  one-half  pound 
in  weight. 

Feb.  11,  1818,  a  Mr.  Howard  completed  the  tafk  of 
walking  600  miles  in  ten  days.  This  match  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  a  horfc;  and  the  man  wa*  greatly  dif- 
trefTed  at  the  latter  end  of  his  journey.  It  was  for  a 
wager  of  100  guineas. 

May  9  of  the  fame  year,  D.  Crifp  accomplifhed  the  ex- 
traordinary undertaking  of  walking  to  and  from  Oxford 
and  London  for  feventeen  fucceflive  days,  being  Cxty- 
one  miles  each.  He  performed  the  whole  within  fitty-two 
minutes  of  the  allowed  time. 

James  Bigmore,  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  a  poor  lad 
whole  exertions  in  running  by  the  fide  of  fiage-coaches 
have  been  often  noticed,  accomplifhed  an  extraordinary 
teat  on  the  16th  of  April,  1819-  He  ftarted  from  Sud- 
bury with  the  Phenomena  coach  at  half  pad  twelve  at 
noon,  and  ran  eleven  mi'es  in  the  firft  hour.  On  flop- 
ping at  the  different  ftagc>  he  took  no  reft,  but  afttfted  in 
putting  in  the  horfes,  and  again  fet  off  with  alacrity. 
In  this  manner  he  kept  up  with  the  coach  the  whole 
way  to  Norwich,  a  diftance  of  nearly  fixty  miles,  where 
he  arrived  five  minutes  before  feven  :  nor  did  he  feem  at 
all  diftreflcd,  but  walked  about  to  view  the  city.  '  In  or- 
der to  breathe  freely,  he  places  a  piece  of  cane  between 
his  teeth,  fo  as  to  keep  his  lips  partly  open.  The  only 
recompence  he  obtains  for  fo  hard  labour  is  the  volun- 
tary contribution  of  accidental  admirers  of  his  feats. 

In  the  year  18x0,  George  Wilfon,  calling  himfelf 
"  the  Blackheath  Pedeftrian,"  publifhed  the  following 
lift  of  his  feats  in  this  way. 

"April  16, 181  j — At  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  jo  miles 
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in  is  hours,  in  a  fmall  flagged  yard,  33  feet  by  ta- 
king 10,300  turns  to  make  up  the  diftance;  and  accom- 
plifhed this  talk  four  minutes  and  forty.tbree  feconds 
within  the  time  ftipulated. 

Aug.  30,  31,  1814. — At  Shooter's  Hill,  on  the  Dover 
road,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  between  the  feven  and  eight 
mile  ftones,  96  miles  in  34.  hours,  and  accomplilhed  this 
tafk  a8  minutes  within  the  time  ftipulated. 

Sept.  11-17,  i8ij.— At  Blackheath,  751$  miles  in  ij 
days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fixteenth  day  was  flop- 
ped, by  order  of  part  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  diftrift. 

May  *3,  14,  1816. — At  Cambridge,  100  miles  in  14. 
hours,  and  loft  this  match  by  3}  minutes,  owing  to  a 
very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  continued  between  thr 
and  four  hours.  Commenced  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  even, 
ing,  and  finifhed  at  fix  the  following  day,  on  'lie  Hill's 
road,  near  Parker's  Pieces,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 

July  10, 1816. — AtNorwich.in  the Pruflla Gardens,  50 
miles  in  12  hours;  and  accomplifhed  this  tafk  15  mi- 
nutes within  the  time,  in  the  raid  ft  of  a  fevere  thunder- 
ftorm. 

Aug.  1,  a,  1816. — At  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  100  miles 
in  14.  hours,  inVauxhall  Garden,  North  Ferry;  and  ac- 
complifhed this  tafk  9$  minutes  within  the  time. 

Aug.  8,  1816. — At  Loweftoft,  Suffolk,  50  miles  in  is 
hours,  on  the  Bowling  Green  ;  and  accomplilhed  this 
talk  1 5  minutes  within  the  time,  which  took  i6J  rounds 
to  make  a  mile. 

Aug.  17,  1816. — At  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  50  miles  a-day, 
for  5  fucceflive  days,  at  13  hours  to  the  day,  to  begin  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  finifh  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  and  was  always  done  within  the  time  ftipu- 
lated. 

Oft.  »4  to  Nov.  1. — At  Hull,  in  Yorkfhire,  1000 
miles  in  18  days;  which  he  accomplifhed  a  days  fooner 
than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  finifhed  his 
tafk  40  minutes  and  50  feconds  within  the  time  amidfl 
a  heavy  fhower  of  rain,  in  a  garden  near  the  town. 

July  7-16, 1817.— At  Manchefter,  in  Vauxhall  Garden, 
which  took  five  rounds  to  make  a  mile,  1000  miles  in  18 
days,  being  the  fecond  time  of  accomplishing  this  extra- 
ordinary tafk. 

March  9,  1819.— At  Weymouth,  on  the  Efplanade, 
50  miles  in  n  hours;  which  he  performed  20  minutes 
within  the  time,  on  a  half-mile  courfe. 

June  1,  1819. — At  Newport,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  100 
mile,  in  16  hours,  which  took  fix  rounds  to  make  a  mile; 
and  performed  this  talk  5  minutes  within  the  time. 

Sept.  10-Z5,  1819. — At  Lewes,  in  SufTex,  300  miles  in 
6  days,  at  50  miles  a-day,  which  took  twelve  rounds  to 
make  a  mile. 

And,  laftly,  at  Chelfea  in  Middlefex,  1000  miles  in 
18  days,  with  four  rounds  to  make  a  mile;  being  the 
third  time  of  accomplifhing  this  extraordinary  tafk,  and 
which  be  will  not  again  attempt,  being  54  years  of  age 
on  the  *4th  of  June,  1810,  and  having  accomplilhed  To 
many  extenfive  and  arduous  undertakings." 

18x1. — Mr.  Barnard  Weft,  a  noted  pedeftrian,  ftart- 
ed at  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  Sept.  30,  to  go  from 
Kenfington  to  Maidenhead  Bridge  and  back,  48  mites 
in  7  hours,  for  a  flake  of  xoo  guineas.  The  pedeftrian, 
on  his  return,  halted  at  Brentford,  having  the  tail  five 
miles  to  do  in  40  minutes.  He  won  the  match  with 
great  difficulty,  having  only  three  minutes  to  fpare. 

A  match,  which  equals  any  pedeftrian  feat  on  record, 
took  place  on  Wednelday,  Ofl.  a,  in  Cranbourn  Grove, 
Windfor  Foreft.  Bumftead,  a  gentleman's  groom,  was 
matched  by  his  matter  for  one  hundred  guineas,  to  run 
10  miles  in  56  minutes.  The  firft  five  miles  were  done 
in  17  minutes  and  x;  feconds,  without  vifible  fatigue, 
but  in  the  ninth  mile  there  feemed  fometbing  amifs,  and 
betting  was  a  to  1  on  time.  It  was  a  momentary  lofs  of 
wind,  which  the  pedeftrian  recovered,  and  won  in  55 
min.  51  fee.  having  9  feconds  to  fpare. 

On  Monday,  Ofl.  14,  at  Sheffield,  a  man  named  Town  - 
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fend  performed  a  furprifing  talk ;  vis.  gathering  with 
hit  mouth  one  hundred  lionet  placed  at  the  diftance  of 
one  yard,  and  walking  four  miles  backward,  and  running 
eight,  making  in  the  whole  eighteen  miles,  which  he 
performed  in  three  hours  and  fifty-fix  minutes,  being 
four  minutes  under  the  time  fpecined.  He  gathered  the 
hundred  (tones  in  forty-feven  minutes,  equal  to  a  diftance 
of  nearly  fix  miles. 

Captain  Fairburn,  on  the  14th  Oft.  undertook  to  walk, 
fairtoeand  heel,  eighteen  miles  in  three  hourt  and  a 
quarter,  for  100I.  The  ground  feleftcd  was  Epping  Fo- 
reft,  and  he  won  in  three  hours  nine  minutes  and  ten  fe- 
conds. 

One  Skipper  finifhed  an  arduous  undertaking  at  New- 
market on  Wednefday.Oil.  16,  having  walked  1000  miles 
in  1000  fucceffive  half-hours.  He  appeared  in  good 
health  at  the  clofe.   He  had  no  hackers. 

Abernethy,  a  Scotch  pedeftrian,  this  month  performed 
a  match  to  from  London  to  Nottingham  and  back,  ma- 
king  a  circuitous  route  of  160  miles,  in  four  fucceffive 
days.    He  flarted  on  the  1 6th  of  October. 

On  Friday,  October  18,  a  match,  which  excited  very 
great  intereft  at  the  club-hcufes,  and  upon  which  there 
was  heavy  betting,  was  decided  on  the  Kilburn-road. 
Captain  Smith,  well  known  in  the  fporting  world  as  a 
good  pedeftrian,  undertook  to  run  five  miles  tn  thirty  mi- 
nutes, fori)  flake  of  50).  He  flarted  at  eight  o'clock  from 
Maida-hiil,  a  mile  in  and  our,  and  finally  performed  the 
match, not  even  havinga  fecor.d  to  fp.ire. 

Another  great  pedeflrian  feat  wag  performed  this  month 
by  Mr.  James  Tinney,  at  Oundle.  He  engaged  to  walk 
ninety-fix  miles  in  twenty-four  fucceffive  hours ;  and  per- 
formed the  tallc  one  minute  within  the  time,  without  appa- 
rent diftrefs,  coming  in  to  the  winning  point  at  the  rate  of 
fix  miles  an-hour.  He  walked  on  the  Peterborough  road, 
a  mile  out  and  in:  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  the  journey 
was  on  pavement  as  bad  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  feen  that  Powell  walked  once  from  London 
to  York  and  back  in  five  days  fifteen  hours  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. Townfcnd,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above, 
made  a  wager,  that  he  would  perform  the  fame  journey 
in  left  time  than  that  celebrated  pedeftrian.  Town  fend 
flarted  from  York  on  Monday  the  nil  of  October  at  noon; 
arrived  at  Bawtry  at  eleven  that  night,  and  flept  till  four 
on  Tuefday  morning,  when  he  flarted  in  heavy  rain  and 
very  dark}  arrived  at  Stamford  at  eleven  at  night,  and 
quitted  it  at  half  pad  two  on  Wednefday  mornings  was 
detained  1111  the  next  flage  for  an  hour  by  illnefs;  arrived 
at  a  village  twenty-fix  miles  from  London  at  eleven  at 
night ;  went  to  bed  ill  j  rofe  at  two  on  Thurfday,  was 
detained  another  hour  by  illnefs,  but  reached  Sr.  Paul's, 
London,  notwithstanding,  at  ten  minutes  after  ten  in 
the  forenoon  of  that  day.  Stopped  in  London  only  half 
an  houri  on  returning  this  day  had  three  hours  drench- 
ing r.iin  ;  arrived  at  Royfton  at  eleven  at  night,  but, 
though  he  had  befpoken  a  bed  and  Jupper  at  one  of  the 
inns,  found  himfelf  fhut  our,  and  was  obliged  to  walk 
feme  miles  further,  when,  overcome  by  hunger,  cold, and 
fatigue,  he  retired  into  a  hovel  for  a  little  repofe;  arrived 
at  Huntingdon  at  fix  on  Friday  morning,  at  Grantham  a 
little  after  eight  at  nijjht,  flept  till  two  on  S-.turday  morn- 
ing, Itartr d  immediately  ;  arrived  at  Newark  at  rive,  con- 
fiderably  indifpofed:  took  fome  medicine;  in  a  fhort 
time  became  as  frtili  5$  ever;  was  at  Redford  at  one,  at 
Bawtry  at  three,  at  Doncafter  at  five,  at  Ferrybridge  at 
nine,  and  atTadcallerat  twelve,  nearly  knocked  up  ;  was 
here  met  by  a  great  number  of  i'peclitors,  whole  cheers 
gave  him  frelh  fpirits  ;  flarted  for  York,  and  arrived  at  ten 
minutes  before  three  on  Sunday  morning;  having  thus 
performed  this  Herculean  talk  in  five  days,  fourteen 
hours,  and  fifty  minutes,  and  won  the  wa^er  by  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Ralph  Abernethy,  a  Scotchman,  walked,  (Nov.  3,)  on 
the  Bath  road,  feventy-two  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes. 
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Thus  we  have  brought  up  the  hiftory  of  pedeflrianifm 
to  within  a  month  of  the  time  we  are  writing.  But  we 
mud  now  go  back  a  few  year*,  in  order  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  very  intending  character,  who  walked 
thoufands  of  miles,  not  againft  lime  and  to  get  money, 
but  in  the  moft  laudable  purfuit,  of  increafing  the  know- 
ledge of  countries  little  frequented.  The  following  nar- 
rative it  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January 

"A  few  day*  ago  arrived  in  town  from  Halifax,  in 
Nova-Scotia,  Mr.  Spillard,  the  celebrated  pedeflrian  tra- 
veller, fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  European  and 
American  publications.  This  fingular  character  hat  been 
but  near  twelve  years,  and  hag  travelled  on  foot,  during 
that  time,  the  diftance  of  69,000  miles  and  upwards, 
through  all  Europe,  .1  great  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
through  Barbary,  up  to  Mequinez  and  Fei  in  Morocco, 
and  through  the  Arabs  country. 

"Being  defirous  to  add  America  to  the  other  three 
quarters  of  the  world,  he  took  palTagc  from  Gibraltar,  . 
about  fix  years  ago,  for  Bolton;  and  has  travelled,  during 
that  time,  through  all  the  United  States,  through' Eatt 
Florida,  and  from  the  river  St.  Mary's,  through  the  wil- 
dernefs,  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  Creek  Nation,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  his  friend  Col.  "Magillev'ray. 
Being  protected  by  him,  he  remained  there  foraconfider- 
able  time,  and  was  furnifhed  by  that  gentleman  with 
notes  of  that  nation,  of  Indian  manners  and  cuftoms. 
From  the  Creeks  he  vifited  the  Chickafaw,  Cherokee, and 
Chocktaw,  nations  of  Indians,  and  was  prefent  at  their 
councils  and  talks.  From  the  Creek  nation  be  proceeded 
to  Penfacola,  in  Eafl  Florida,  where  he  procured  letters 
of  recommendation  from  governor  O'Neal,  in  the  Spanifh 
fervice,  to  the  baron  de  Carondelft,  at  New  Orleans,  the 
governor  of  Louifiana,  who  very  politely  received  him, 
and  gave  him  a  general  paiTport,  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  governor  of  the  Natchez,  and  to  all 
the  commandants  of  diftrias  aud  out-pofts  in  thitexten- 
ftve  province. 

"  Mr.  Spillard's  intention  being  to  go  up  the  Miffouri 
to  its  fource,  he  fct  out  from  New  Orleans,  accompanied 
by  fome  gentlemen,  who  would  infill  upon  feeing  him 
as  far  as  the  poll  of  the  Walnut  Hills.  There  he  crofTed 
the  MilBffippi,  with  fix  men  in  bis  company,  and  went  up 
it  till  he  came  to  the  confluence  of  the  Miffouri  with  the 
Miffiffippi.  Having  gone  up  the  Miffouri  a  diftance  of 
more  than  3000  miles,  he  fell  in  with  fix  white  hunters', 
from  the  Ouchita  river,  who  advifed  him  not  to  attempt 
going  up  any  farther,  as  tbey  themfelveshad  loft  all  their 
peltry  and  horfes,  and  narrowly  cfcaped  with  their  lives 
from  the  Ouza  Indians;  thefe  Indians  never  give  any 
quarter  to  either  red  or  white  men.  Thug  deterred,  he 
came  down  to  Natchez,  and  foon  after  came  down  the 
Miffifiippi  till  he  got  to  the  confluence  of  the  Red  River, 
the  fource  of  which  he  was  determined  to  find  out  at  all 
events.  He  accordingly  went  upas  fur  as  ./Enoilife,  whew 
he  parted  with  his  canoe,  and  ft  ruck  off  to  Oppalufa, 
which,  as  well  as  Atakapau  and  New  Iberia,  he  carefully 
examined.  Here  he  (truck  acrofs  the  mountains  to  Na- 
chitoches,  which  is  the  laft  Spanifh  port  upon  the  Red 
River.    Previous  to  leaving  New  Orleans,  the  governor 

tjve  him  letters  to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Thi- 
ofs,  in  New  Spain,  where  he  arrived  at  the  city  rf  St. 
Antoine  in  a  month  after  his  departure  from  Nachitoches. 
The  governor.  Dr.  John  Curtefs,  received  him  politely, 
and,  after  retting  a  few  days,  gave  him  a  fmall  guard  at 
an  effort  to  the  South  Mountain  of  Santalee.  Here  he 
fell-in  with  the  fonth  branch  of  the  Red  River,  which 
he  continued  down  till  he  came  to  the  north  branch,  and 
fo  continued  along  its  banks  in  the  great  plain  till  he 
came  to  the  Pawnee  nation  of  Indians,  and  fo  on  to  the 
Canfee  Indians,  continuing  his  route  till  he  arrived  again 
at  Nachitoches,  and  fo  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

"  Mr.  Spillard  it  the  firft  perfon  who  has  ever  taken  a 
draught  of  this  riverfront  its  fource,  from  the  mountains 
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of  Santalee  to  its  junction  with  the  MifiiiTippi.a  diftance, 
with  its  windings,  little  (hort  of  4000  miles.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  attempting  to  get  to  England,  had  been  twice 
captured  by  French  privateers  out  of  Charleflown,  and 
dripped  of  every  thing  valuable  about  him  ;  but  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fave  hit  journals  and  notes,  which  are 
intended  fhortly  for  publication.  He  came  to  England 
in  bii  m.ijefly's  (hip  the  Thifbe." 

PEDESTRIOUS,  adj.  Not  winged  ;  going  on  foot. — 
Men  conceive  thev  never  lie  down,  and  cnjo^  not  the  po- 
rtion of  reft,  ordained  onto  all  />«/f//rt<nu  animals.  Drown. 

PEDICELLATUA,/.  the  Stalked  Worm;  in  na- 
tural hiftory,  a  genua  of  the  clafs  vermes,  order  mollufca. 
Generic  characters — Body  foft,  and  Tented  on  a  ririd 
(tiff  peduncle;  aperture  Tingle.   There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Pedicellaria  globifera:  head  fpherital,  rcddilb,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fmall  cherry  i  no  neck  ;  peduncle  or 
ftem  tawny.  This  is  mown  on  the  Helminthology  Plate 
III.  fig.  7-  in  our  ninth  volume. 

s.  Pedicellaria  triphylla  t  head  three  lobed  ;  lohes 
fometimes  nearly  fquare,  and  unarmed;  neck  round. 
The  head  has  reddilh  or  hyaline  lobes,  fometimes  ovate  ; 
the  neck  is  flexuousand  blue;  the  peduncle  or  flem  is  of  a 
chefnut-brown.  See  the  preceding  Plate,  at  p.  418.  where 
the  lobes  of  the  head  are  ftiown  both  (hut  and  open,  and 
of  the  natural  fire,  at  fig.  7.  the  fame  magnified  at  fig.  8, 
9.  and  a  variety  with  the  lobes  fquare,  and  greatly  mag- 
nified, at  fig.  10. 

j.  Pedicellaria  tridens  1  head  three-lobed  ;  lobes  oval, 
and  awned  ;  neck  round.  The  neck  it  finooth  and  hya- 
line, fometimes  reddilh  ;  the  lobes  of  the  head  are  fome- 
times four,  and  thrice  as  long  as  the  neck,  rarely  un- 
armed with  awns ;  the  peduncle  is  reddilh,  and  three 
timet  as  long  as  the  neck.  This  is  fiiown,  with  the  awns 
(hut  and  open,  in  three  pofitions,  of  the  natural  fize,  at 
fig.  it.  magnified  at  fig.  11,  13,  14.  a  four-awned  variety 
at  fig.  if.  a  variety  without  awns,  fig.  16.  All  the  fpecies 
and  their  varieties  inhabit  the  Northern  Seas  among  the 
fpines  of  the  Echini. 

PED'ICLE,  /*.  [pedicrllui,  a  diminutive  of  prt,  Lar.  a 
foot.]  Footftalk;  that  little  ftalk  whereby  the  leaf,  fruit, 
or  flower,  is  fuftained,  and  connected  to  .its  branch  or 
ftem. — Flowers  will  keen  frelh  a  long  time  after  lather- 
ing, by  immerging  their  ptiliehu  in  water.  The  great 
fecret  of  preserving  fruits  for  the  winter  is  to  feal  up 
their  ptdiclei  with  wax.  Cherries  with  the  fhorteft  nrtfi- 
tie*  are  efteemed  the  beft.  The  piftil  of  the  flower  fome- 
times becomes  the  ptditU  of  the  fruit.  Chambrrt. 

PEDICULAR,  adj.  [ptdinlarit,  from  iW.Wm,  a 
loufe,  Lat.  ptdirulrirt,  Fr.J  Having  the  pbthiriafis,  or 
loufy  diftemper.    See  Pbdiculus. 

PEDICULARIS,/.  [from  ptdicnl**,  Lat.  a  loufe; 
which  alludes  to  a  quality  attributed  to  fome  of  the  fpe- 
cies, of  making  iheep  loufy  that  feed  upon  them.  This 
report  might  perhaps  arife,  as  with  refpeft  to  the  Drofera 
and  Hydrocotyle,  from  their  growing  in  watery  pafturet, 
where  ftiecp  become  unhealthy  and  (cabby,  whether  they 
feed  on  any  of  tbefe  herbs,  which  is  very  doubtful, or  not.] 
Louse- wort;  a  very  noble  and  beautiful  genus  of  plants, 
(notwithstanding  its  unpromifing  name,)  of  the  clafs  di- 
dynamia,  order  ariKiofptrmia,  natural  order  of  perfonatse, 
(pedicularcs,  Jujji)  Generic  characters — Calyx  1  peri- 
anthhim  one-leafed,  round ifh,  ventricofe;  with  a  five- 
cleft  equal  mouth;  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled, 
ringent;  tube  oblong,  gibbous:  upper  lip  galeate,  erect, 
comprelled,  emarginate,  narrower:  lower  Ipreading,  flat, 
half-three-cleft,  blunt:  middle  fegraent  narrower.  Sta- 
mina: filaments  four,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip,  under 
which  they  He  concealed  :  two  (horter;  anthers  incum- 
bent, roundifh,  comprelled.  Piftillum  :  germen  round- 
i<h  {  ftyle  filiform,  in  the  fame  iituation  with  the  ftamens, 
but  longer ;  ftigma  blunt,  bent  in.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
roundilh,  mucronate,  oblique,  two-celled,  opening  at 
top;  partition  contrary.  Seeds :  feveral, ovate,  angular ; 
receptacle  fubglobular,  in  the  bafe  of  the  capfule.  Efen- 
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tial  C/mraSer.  Calyx  fire-cleft;  capfule  two-celled, 
mucronate,  oblique  ;  feeds  coated.  There  are  nineteen 
fpecies. 

1.  Pedicularis  paluftris,  marlh  loufe-wort,  or  red  rattle  : 
ftem  branched,  calyxes  creiled  callous-dotted,  lip  of  the 
corollas  oblique.  Root  annual.  Stein  about  a  foot  high, 
upright,^  angular,  purplilh,  hollow,  branched.  Leaves 
bipinnatifid;  or  pinnate  with  about  ten  pairs  of  long 
pinnas,  which  are  femipinnate  with  (hort  indented  pin- 
nules. Leaves  and  flowers  diftant.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  00  ftiort  peduncles,  forming  a  loofc  fpike ;  co- 
rolla purple,  varying  to  white  :  helmet  with  a  little  tooth 
on  each  fide,  not  notched  at  the  end  ;  lower  lip  fringed 
with  fine  foft  hairs.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  the  northern  parts,  in  marines  and  wet  mea- 
dows; flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is  an  unwelcome 
gueft  in  meadows,  being;  disagreeable  to  cattle,  and 
thought  by  fome  to  be  dcltruclive  to  iheep:  it  is  fome- 
what  catiflic,  and  feems  to  be  feldom  eaten. 

a.  Pedicularis  fylvatica,  common  or  heath  loufe-wort : 
or  red-nttle :  ftem  branched,  calyxes  oblong  angular 
even,  lip  of  the  corolla*  cordate.  Stem  very  ftiort. 
Branches  from  the  root,  long,  fpreading  clofe  to  the 
ground.  Leaves  (imply  pinnate,  with  roundifh  acutely- 
ferrate  pinnas.  Floral  leaves  deeply  divided:  fegments 
toothed.  Leave*  and  flowers  crowded.  Flowers  in  a 
duller  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  fparingly  on  the 
branches ;  calyx  green  within,  purplilh  without,  nearly 
lislf  as  long  as  the  corolla,  one  of  the  clefts  much  deeper; 
fegments  toothed,  that  oppolite  to  the  deeped  cleft  nar- 
rowed ;  corolla  purple,  much  more  (lender  than  the 
calyx  :  tube  eomprefied  •  upper  lip  with  a  little  tooib  on 
each  fide  ;  lower  lip  with  three  divilions,  the  middle  fcg- 
ment  a  little  fnialler-  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  in  wet  paftures  and  heaths,  alfo  in  woods  ; 
flowering  in  June.  The  expreffed  juice,  or  a  decofliun 
of  this  plant,  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  as  an  injec- 
tion for  linuous  ulcers. 

The  calyx  is  commonly  fakl  to  be  five-cleft,  with  one 
fegment  very  fmall  and  often  (imple;  the  other  tour- 
creiled.  To  Villars  it  appeared  to  be  four-cleft,  like  that 
of  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  biing 
a  much  (mailer  plant,  frequently  only  two  or  three  in- 
ches in  height,  whereas  the  other  is  fometimes  eighteen 
inches,  and  in  warm  climates  two  and  even  three  feet 
high  :  procumbent ;  and  the  flower*  longer. 

g.  A  very  remarkable  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  prefulent  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  their  Tranfaftions,  p.  It  confilts, 

fays  Dr.  Smith,  of  a  folitary  flower  of  that  plant,  which, 
inltead  of  it*  proper  ringent  form,  with  two  long  and  two 
(hort  ftamens,  has  a  falver-fhaped  regular  corolla,  with  lix 
(lament,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  others.  There 
is  alfo  what  appears  to  be  the  ftyle  partly  changed  to  a 
petal,  and  yet  bearing  a  membranous  expanfion  like  one 
fide  of  an  anther.  I  conceive  therefore  that  this  is  really 
an  attempt  at  a  feventh  ftamen,  though  become  partly  a 
petal.  There  is  however  no  other  fign  of  a  ftyle.  "  This 
fpecimen  is  very  interefting  to  me,  as  being  another  in- 
liance  of  the  fame  kind  of  variety  as  I  have  noticed  in 
Galeopfis  tctrahit  at  Matlock,  (lee  Fl.  Lapponica.  ed. 
a,  101.)  I  have  alfo  had  in  my  own  garden  fome  regular 
falver  fliaped  flowers  of  Chelone  barbata  on  the  very 
fame  branch  with  the  proper  ringent  ones.  Such  acci- 
dents are  frequent  in  various  fpecies  of  Antirrhinum 
and  Bignonia.  They  (hould  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  (In- 
dents of  fyflematical  arrangement,  as  a  warning  not  to 
expect  that  our  artificial  rule*  can  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  nature." 

j.  Pedicularis  roftrata,  or  beaked  loufe-wort  t  ftem  de- 
clining, fomewhat  branched  ;  helmet  of  the  corollas  acu- 
minate-beaked  j  calyxes  creiled,  fubhirfute.  Root  black, 
thick,  having  large  fibres  fwclling  out  a  little  in  the 
middle.  Stem  inclined,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  having 
fometimes  a  lateral  branch  from  the  lower  part,  with  one 
6  A  or 
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or  two  flowers  on  it ;  and  alfo.  but  very  feldom,  another 
fliorter  near  the  bafe  of  the  (pike  j  which  i»  rounded,  and 
has  few  flowers,  of  a  purple  or  deep  red  colour.  Villar* 
remark.',  that  this  fpecies  not  being  always  branched,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  his  gyrofitxa,  we  mull  obferve  that  the 
flowers  of  this  are  pedunclcd,  in  very  fmall  number,  of  a 
deep  red,  with  the  upper  lip  very  much  lengthened  out 
and  curved  ;  the  tern  alio  is  thinner.  Native  of  Swifter- 
land,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  and  Silefia. 

4.  Pedicularis  See pt rum  Carolinum,  or  fceptred  loufe- 
wort :  ftem  fimple,  flowers  by  threes  in  whorls,  corollas 
clofed,  calyxes  creftcd,  capfules  regular.  This  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  other  fpecies  by  the  gape  of  the  corolla 

.  being  clofed,  the  pericarp  roundifh,  acuminate  but  regu- 
lar, whereas  in  the  others  it  is  bent  in  with  an  oblique 
point.  The  fixe  is  half  that  of  a  man  j  the  flowers  four, 
five,  or  fometimes  three  only,  at  each  joint,  remote,  in 
•whorls ;  the  corolla  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  except 
that  the  lower  lip  is  tinged  with  purple  or  blood-red  at 
top.  Riidbeck  named  it  Sctptrum  Carohnnm  in  honour 
of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  from  its  manner  of 
growth  like  a  fceptre.  Difcovered  by  Rudbeck  in  Lap- 
land, where  it  was  alfo  found  by  Linnxus,  in  fuch  abun- 
dance in  one  place  on  the  highway  as  to  flop  a  horfe  going 
full  fpeed.  It  grows  alfo  in  Dalckarlia,  Oftrobothnia  be- 
tween Kemi  and  Uloa,  near  Upfala,  in  Weftrogotbia,  but 
more  rarely  t  Norway,  in  fcveral  places  j  Pruflia  and 
Ruflia :  in  bogs,  wet  woods,  tec.  It  is  reprefented  on 
the  annexed  Plate. 

5.  Pedicularis  verticillata,  or  whorled  loufe-wort:  ftem 
fimple,  leaves  in  fours.  Root  more fimple or  lefs  branched 
1  iian  in  the  other  forts.  Stems  feveral,  fimple,  with  fmooth 
bipinnate  leaves  on  tbem,  oppofite  by  threes  or  fours. 
Calyx  rayed,  often  white,  membranaceous,  a  little  co- 
loured and  puffed  out  after  flowering.  It  is  very  fmall, 
and  has  beautiful  red  flowers.  It  leems  to  be  biennial. 
Native  of  Swiftcrland,  Auftria,  Carniola,  the  fouth  of 
Fr.ince,  Silefia,  Siberia,  &c. 

d.  Pedicularis  refupinata,  or  topfy-turvy  loufe-wort : 
ftem  Ample,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  crenulate,  flowers 
rcfupine.  Stem  a  foot  high,  even,  quite  fimple.  Flowers 
from  the  upper  axils  folirsry,  fertile  »  calyx  even,  blunt, 
bifid,  entire  ;  corolla  of  a  very  deep  purple,  turned  up- 
fi.ie-down.  It  varies  with  flefh-coloured  and  milk-white 
flowers.   Native  of  Siberia. 

7.  Pedicularis  recutita,  or  jagged-leaved  loufe-wort: 
ftem  fimple,  leaves  pinnatifid  ferrate,  fpike  leafy,  calyxes 
coloured,  corollas  blunt.  Root  perennial,  woody.  Stem 
upright,  even,  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  Native  of 
Swiflerland,  Auftria,  and  Silefia.  Introduced  in  1787,  by 
William  Pitcairn,  M.  D. 

8.  Pedicularis  triftis,  or  dull-coloured  loufe-wort :  ftem 
fmiple,  helmet  of  the  corollas  villofe  at  the  edge.  This  is 
a  very  hairy  plant.  Stem  quite  iimple,  a  (pan  high. 
Flowers  heaped  into  a  fpike  or  head  t  corolla  blunt,  yel- 
low; with  the  helmet  a  little  curved  inwards,  villole  at 
the  edge.   Native  of  Siberia. 

9.  Pedicularis  flammea,  or  upright  loufe-wort :  ftem 
fimple,  leaves  pinnate  imbricate  backwards.  This  at  firft 
light  refembles  Sceprxum  Carolinum  in  miniature,  but  it 
is  twenty  times  lei*.  It  differs  from  the  other  fpecies  in 
having  the  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Filipendula,  with  the 
legments  imbricate  ;  the  root  tuberous  and  fufiform,  like 
Currcts,  with  a  few  (bales  at  the  bafe;  the  corolla  tawny, 
with  the  top  of  the  upper  lip  purple,  the  lower  lip  (horter 
by  half  than  the  upper.  Stem  fcarcely  a  finger's  length, 
round,  upright,  dark  purple.  Root-leaves  very  many, 
Ipreading,  on  filiform  petioles,  bluntly  lanceolate,  almoft 
divided  to  the  midrib;  the  divilions  ovate,  the  edge  of 
ore  lying  over  the  next,  crenate  and  each  notch  crenulate. 
Stem-leaves  fewer,  (ome  immediately  under  the  fpike, 
like  the  root-leaves.  Spike  terminating  the  ftem,  and 
covering  a  third  part  of  it,  upright,  comprefl'ed,  oblong. 
Caiyx  ltriated,  thin,  four-toothed,  oblong.  Corolla 
narrow,  the  lower  lip  very  fmall,  the  uppernarrow,  almoft 


upright,  blunt.  Pericarp  acuminate,  with  the  tip  curved 
inwards.  The  calyxes  are  by  no  means  ferrate ;  and  the 
corolla  is  very  dark  purple,  efpecially  at  the  end.  Haller 
fays  that  the  upper  petal  or  helmet  is  ferruginous ;  the 
lower  or  beard  pale  yellow.  Native  of  Lapland,  Swificr- 
land,  Silefia,  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Drs.  Pit- 
cairn and  Fothergill.   It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  1.  Plate  II. 

10.  Pedicularis  hirfuta,  or  bairy  loufe-wort:  ftem  fimple, 
leaves  tooth-pinnate  linear,  calyxes  hirfute.  Root  peren- 
nial. Stem  half  a  finger's  length,  thick,  with  oblong 
cluttered  fcalcs  at  the  bafe.  Root-leaves  almoft  linear 
fcales ;  ftem-leaves  a  little  longer  than  the  fcales.  Spike 
terminating,  very  fhort,  but  thick  and  quadrangular  r 
flowers  fix  to  twelve,  fertile  j  pale  flefh-colour,  with  a 
deeper  heart-duped  fpot  on  the  lower  lip.  It  differs  from 
the  reft  in  its  wide  embracing  petioles,  villofe  calyxes, 
the  colour  of.the  corolla,  and  the  notches  of  the  leaves. 

Villars  can  fcarcely  think  that  the  little  Lapland  plant 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont.  He 
defcribes  it  to  be  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  with  the 
ftem  and  leaves  fmooth.  Leaves  bipinnate,  very  fine  and 
flat  t  on  the  ftem  only  one  or  two,  pinnate.  Flower* 
from  five  to  feven,  in  a  diftinfl  fpike  ;  calyx  in  five  fimple 
divilions,  very  villofe;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  blunt,  a 
little  curved:  the  whole  bright  red.  It  is  allied  to  P. 
inc.irn  ita,  but  is  only  one  fixtb  of  the  fize.  Villars  found 
a  plant  at  the  Grande  Cbartreufe,  connecting  thefe  two, 
in  the  fize,  and  the  form-of  the  leaves,  but  the  calyx  lefs 
villofe  than  either.  Native  of  Lapland,  Dauphine,  Pied- 
mont, Siberia. 

11.  Pedicularis  rofea,  or  rofe- coloured  loufe-wort :  ftem 
fimple,  leaves  pinnate,  pinnas  oblong  pinnatifid,  calyxes 
hirfute.  Root  branched,  yellowilh  white.  Stems  one, 
two,  or  three,  rifing  amid  abundance  of  root-leaves,  not 
much  (horter  than  the  Items,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  lanceolate  bipinnate  fronds.  Stem  upright,  fomewhat 
angular.  Each  flower  rifes  on  a  fhort  red  pedicle  from 
the  axil  of  a  leafy  brafte,  almoft  exceeding  the  calyx, 
green,  pinnatirid-toothed  ;  but  in  the  upper  braftes  the 
teeth  decreafe  to  two,  and  even  one.  Calyx  from  an 
ovate  bafe  tubularly  cilindrical,  five  toothed  tieeth  equal, 
fimple,  acute,. red,  as  are  alio  the  nerves  of  the  tube  :  the 
reft  of  tbe  calyx  is  green,  but  the  villofe  hairs  that  cover 
it  are  white  and  tranfparent;  corolla*  elegant,  red;  with 
a  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  fading  away  from  red  to 
white:  helmet  deep  red;  ftyle  rofe-coloured  at  top,  with 
a  bluntilh  yellowilh  dig  ma.  Native  of  Carinthia  ;  flow- 
ering in  July. 

is.  Pedicularis  incarnata,  or  fle(b  coloured  loufe-wort: 
ftem  fimple,  leaves  pinnate  ferrate,  calyxes  rounded 
fmooth,  helmet  of  the  corollas  hooked  acute.  Stem  from 
a  foot  tocighteen  inches  in  height,  upright,  not  branched, 
terminating  in  a  very  long  fpike.  This  plant  feldom  has 
more  than  one  ftem  from  a  root.  Leaves  large,  bipinnate, 
thick  and  folid,  fmooth  or  very  little  villofe ;  they  are 
better  furniflied,  and  the  divifions  are  thicker  and  much 
lefs  deeply  cut,  than  in  P.  comofa  and  foliofa.  Flowers 
many,  red,  in  a  long  loofe  fpike.  There  is  one  variety, 
which  is  fmaller  and  fmooth  ;  and  another,  with  the 
leaves  lefs  cut  and  almoft  fimple,  the  ftem  lower,  and  the 
flowers  fewer,  the  colour  of  fire  inclining  more  or  lefs  to 
yellow.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  plant  of 
Allioniand  Haller;  but  Villars  hefitates  refpefling  Lin- 
naeus, who  defcribes  tbe  calyx  as  fmooth.  Native  of 
SwiiTerland,  Auftria,  Dauphine,  Silefia,  and  Siberia, 

13.  Pedicularis  Lapponica,  or  Lapland  loufe-wort: 
ftem  fimple,  leaves  pinnatifid  ferrate,  calyxes  bifid  blunt. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  a  fpan  high,  upright,  almoft 
ftraight,  round,  fmooth.  Root-leaves  fcarcely  any. 
Stem-leaves  feven  or  eight,  lanceolate,  acute,  narrowed 
at  the  bafe  into  the  petiole,  alternate,  divided  to  the 
middle  into  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pinnas,  each  having 
from  two  to  five  toothlets  on  each  fide,  fmooth.  Spike 
terminating,  loofe,  four-cornered,  com po fed  of  from  fix 
to  fixtcen  flowers,  declining  from  the  perpendicular, 

each 
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each  furnifhed  with  itt  brafie  j  the  lower  bractet  longer 
thin  the  flowers,  the  upper  onei  fcarcely  fo  long  a*  the 
calyx;  calyx  fmooth,  tubular,  with  a  bifid  blunt  mouth; 
corolla  yellow,  with  the  upper  lip  comprefled,  produced 
at  the  tip,  reflexed  downward*,  and  prominent,  like  an 
eagle'i  beak. 

In  Flora  Suecica  it  it  defcribed  at  a  palm  in  height ;  all 
the  leaves  of  the  fame  fixe,  and  not  the  root-leave*  larger  | 
pinnatifid,  ferrate)  calyxes  fometimes  quite  entire, forae- 
times  with  two  or  four  teeth.  It  differs  from  P.  tuberofa 
in  being  fmaller,  in  having  more  leaves  on  the  ftalk, 
Imallcr  flowers,  the  root-leaves  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Hem,  the  pinnas  not  fubdivided  but  merely  ferrate,  the 
calyxes  not  ferrate,  but,  excepting  three  or  four  teeth, 
uite  entire  at  the  edge,  and  the  Items  fmooth,  not  hir- 
ute.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Dalecar- 
lia,  Denmark  and  Siberia.  This  elegant  fpecies  is  deli- 
neated on  Plate  II.  at  fig.  i. 

14..  Pedicularis  comofa,  or  fpiked  loufe-worti  Item 
fimple,  fpike  leafy,  helmet  of  the  corollas  acute  emargi- 
nate,  calyxes  five-toothed.  By  its  port,  fire,  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  flowers,  this  fpecies  holds  the  place  between 
P.  tuberofa  and  foliofi.  Lateral  roots  whitifh,  tuberous, 
thicker  at  the  end,  as  reprefented  in  John  Bauhin's 
figure  (3.438.)  the  middle  root  is  bigger  and  blackifli. 
Stems  commonly  two,  a  foot  high.  Root-leaves  tripin- 
nate,  the  laft  divifions  terminating  in  a  white  thread  or 
fpine  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  fine  in  length.  Stem- 
leaves  two  or  three,  fmaller,  and  with  the  leaflets  fewer 
and  more  feparated.  Spike  terminating,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  with  white  or  yellow  flowers,  feparated  by 
bractes,  which  lengthen  on  their  axil,  and  appear  little 
beyond  the  flower,  though  they  are  longer  :  helmet  bent 
back  like  a  fickle,  comprefled,  ending  in  a  narrow  but 
truncated  point:  they  are  inclined  or  roll  round  to  the 
left,  as  in  P.  roftrata  and  gyroflexa.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy,  Dauphine,  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in 
>775»  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill. 

15.  Pedicularis  foliofa,  or  leafy-fpiked  loufe-worti 
item  fimple,  fpike  leafy,  helmet  of  tike  corollas  very  blunt 
on  tire,  calyxes  five-toothed.  This  is  loftier  and  flronger 
than  moft  of  the  other  fpecies.  Stem  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  ftrong  and  thick,  lofing  the 
root-leaves,  as  foon  as  it  rifes  to  flower.  Leaves  very 
large,  tripinnate,  with  the  divifions  very  narrow,  diftinct 
and  (harp,  without  fcnfible  points;  Item-leaves  two  or 
three,  fmaller  and  at  the  upper  part  only.  The  flowers 
form  a  confiderable  fpike,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  fe- 
parated by  large  bipinnate  leaves. 

Gouan  remarks,  that  this  is  very  different  from  the 
other  fpecies,  even  when  it  is  not  in  flower.  For  the 
root-leaves  are  pinnate,  with  the  pinnas  deeply  pinnatifid, 
and  the  lobules  (harply  toothed  t  the  Kern-leaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  ei'pecially  the  upper  ones,  are  decorftvely  pin- 
nate, the  pinnas  being  confluent, as  in  Tanfey,  Achillea, 
Sec.  Native  of  6wi(lerland,  Auftria,  and  the  fouth  of 
France.    Introduced  in  1786,  by  Edmund  Davall,  efq. 

16.  Pedicularis  CanadenGi,  or  Canadian  loufe-wort  t 
ft  era  Ample,  fpike  fomewhat  leafy,  helmet  of  the  corollas 
briftly-two- toothed,  calyxes  truncated  downwards.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  upright,  a  fpaa  high,  pubefcent  towards 
the  top.    Found  by  Kalm  in  North  America. 

17.  Pedicularis  tuberofa,  or  tuberous  loufe-worti  ftem 
fimple,  calyxes  crefted,  helmet  of  the  corollas  hooked- 
beaked.  Villars  defcribes  a  plant  under  this  name  of  P. 
tuberofa,  which  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  P.  comofa,  that  it 
may  poflibly  be  no  more  than  a  variety  of  it.  -Stem  fimple, 
villofe,  and  very  thick;  height  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot.  Leaves  villofe,  almoft  tripinnate,  the  divifions  dif- 
tinct, refembling  a  fmall  fern ;  each  laft  divifion  ends  in 
a  very  fhort  recurved  whitilh  thread.  The  ftem  has  only 
a  leaf  or  two.  The  flowers  forma  very  thick  fpike,  ciofer 
at  top  than  at  bottom  t  they  are  yellow  or  whitifh,  The 
leaves  among  the  flowers  and  the  divifions  of  the  calyx 
are  both  fimple.  (According  to  Allioni  they  are  divided.) 
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The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  fickle-fhaped,  and  pointed 
at  the  end.  According  to  Linnxus,  it  is  i  native  of  the 
Swifs,  Italian,  and  Siberian,  mountains.  But  Villars 
doubts  the  exiftence  of  it ;  and  refers  the  tuberofa  of 
Linnxus,  Allioni,  and  Scopoli,  to  his  gvrofitM. 

it.  Pedicularis  gvroflexa,  or  gyrated  loufe-worti  leaves 
bipinnate,  leaflets  fomewhat  toothed,  curled,  and  blunt ; 
flowers  turned  to  the  left,  booked -headed.  Root  peren- 
nial, com po fed  of  a  dark  black  trunk,  often  carious, 
three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  from  which  fpring  thick 
lateral  fibres,  horizontal,  quite  fimple,  pretty  long,  not  at 
all  fwelling  out,  any  more  than  the  trunk  of  the  root. 
Stems  one,  two,  fometimes  feveral,  rife  bending  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  feldom  a  foot ;  they  are  vil- 
lofe, firm,  and  have  one  or  two  bipinnate  leaves  at  their 
bafe,  and  as  many,  but  fmaller,  on  the  upper  part ;  they 
are  terminated  by  a  fpike  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  trun- 
cated and  villofe,  compofed  of  pinnatifid  bractes  of  fe- 
veral villofe  calyxes,  the  divifions  of  which  are  toothed 
or  pinnatifid.   Helmet  of  the  corolla  turned  to  the  left. 

There  is  a  variety,  with  finer  and  more  diftinct  leaves, 
a  yellow  flower,  and  the  piftil  longer  than  the  corolla, 
which,  according  to  Bellardi,  is  the  tuUrofa  of  Linnaeus. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Swifierland,  Carniola,  and 
Piedmont. 

19.  Pedicularis  Croenlandica, or  Greenland  loufe-wort: 
ftem  fimple,  leaves  pinnate  ferrate,  calyxes  oblong, fmooth, 
helmet  of  the  corollas  awl-fhaped  bowed  longer.  Native 
of  Greenland.  Firft  given  by  Rctzius  under  the  name  of  - 
P.  incarnata,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves,  fpike, 
calyx,  and  helmet  of  the  corolla. 

The  alpine  fpecies  of  Pedicularis,  that  is,  all,  except 
the  two  firft  and  the  fixteenth,  have  fucccflively  occupied 
feveral  of  the  firft  botanists  in  the  pre  fen  t  age  :  Linnaeus 
in  Lapland,  Ilaller  in  Switzerland,  Gmelin  in  Siberia,  Se- 
guier  and  Allioni  in  Italy,  and  Villars  in  Dauphinl. 
Linngeus  has  defcribed  fix  natives  of  Lapland  i  Haller  ten 
of  Swifierland,  but  he  faid  that  he  had  thirty  fpecies  from 
different  countries;  Gmelin  twelve;  Allioni  eleven  ;  and 
Villars  ten,  befides  feveral  remarkable  varieties.  Thefe 
plants  have  their  leaves  very  much  cut,  and  that  in  a  very 
regular  manner.  Their  flowers  are  red,  white,  or  yellow, 
and  the  mixture  or  (hades  of  thefe  three  colours  fome- 
times give  the  corolla  the  colour  of  fire.  They  grow  in 
general  at  a  confiderable  elevation,  namely,  more  than 
a  tboufand  toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Villars  has 
taken  much  pains  with  thefe  plants,  and  has  corrected 
fome  miftakes  into  which  Haller  and  Linnaeus  have  fallen. 
He  obferves  with  great  modefty,  tbat  if  the  cedars  have 
bent,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the  reeds  .»  and  that  he 
could  not  pafs  by  a  favourable  opportunity  of  celebrating 
their  memories,  by  (bowing  that  their  miftakes  were  almoft 
unavoidable,  and  have  even  been  ufeful  to  us.  "  May  I 
not,  fays  he,  in  paying  homage  to  truth  and  the  memory 
of  the  two  firft  botanilts  of  our  time,  hope  for  much  in- 
dulgence from  thofe  learned  men  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  correct  my  errors,  and  to  complete  the  work 
which  I  have  only  begun  ? " 

PEDIC'ULUS,  f.  the  Louse  ;  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  infectsof  the  order  aptera.  Generic  characters — Mouth 
with  a  retractile  recurved  fucker  without  probofcis ;  with- 
out feelers  ;  the  antenna;  arc  as  lone  as  the  thorax  ;  it 
has  two  eyes ;  the  abdomen  is  deprefl'ed  ;  it  has  fix  legs 
formed  for  running.  The  infects  of  this  genus  live  by 
extracting  animal  juices;  the  larvae  and  pupa;  are  fix- 
footed  and  nimble,  refembling  the  pcrfeft  infect.  Of 
thefe  ftringe  and  unpleafing  animals,  there  are  fixty-fix 
fpecies,  fotne  of  which  infeft  the  bodies  of  quadrupeds, 
others  of  birds,  and  fome  even  of  infects  tbemfelves.  It 
mull,  however,  be  obferved,  tbat  many  fmall  infects,  in- 
felling  other  animals,  have  been  often  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Pediculus,  which  in  reality  belong  to  thofe  of  Acarui, 

1.  Pediculus  humanus,  the  common  loufe:  this  nau- 
feous  infeft  is  fo  well  known  as  to  render  any  very  par- 
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ticular  description  unnecefTary.  At  a  fpteies.it  is  diftin- 
guifhed by  its  pale  livid  colour,  and  lobated  oval  abdo- 
men, with  five  joints  to  the  antennse.  It  is  produced 
from  a  fmall  oval  egg,  popularly  called  a  nil,  which  it 
fattened  or  agglutinated  by  its  finaller  end  to  the  hair  on 
which  it  is  depofited.  From  this  egg  proceeds  the  infect, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  fit  to  propagate  its  fpecies  im- 
mediately, and  therefore  differing  only  from  the  parent 
•nimat  in  its  fmaller  fixe.  Such  diminutive  fpeciment 
ere  far  preferable,  for  microfcopic  obfervation,  to  the  full* 
grown  infect,  (howing  in  a  more  diftinct  manner  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  vifcera,  mufcles,  4ec.  Sec.  When  thus 
examined  by  the  microfcope,  the  principal  appearances, 
according  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  as  follow  -.  "  In  the  bead 
we  may  diftinguifh  two  fine  black  eyes,  looking  back- 
ward and  fenced  with  hair;  near  thefe  are  the  two  anten- 
na?, each  of  which  has  five  joints  fet  with  fhort  briftlei  ; 
the  fore-part  of  the  head  is  rather  long,  the  hinder  more 
round  or  obtufe ;  there  is  a  fmall  part  that  projects  from 
the  nofe  or  fnout,  this  ferves  as  a  (heath  or  cafe  to  the 
probofcis  or  piercer,  which  the  creature  tbrnfts  into  the 
flcin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and  humours  which  are  its 
deftined  food,  for  it  has  no  mouth  which  opens  in  the 
common  way.  This  probofcis  has  been  eflimated  to  be 
feven-hundred  times  fmaller  than  a  hair;  it  is  contained 
in  another  cafe  within  the  firft,  and  can  be  drawn  in  or 
thruft  out  at  pleafure.  The  (kin  is  hard  and  tranfparent. 
From  the  under  fide  proceed  fix  legs,  each  of  which  has 
rive  joint*,  and  terminates  in  two  unequal  hooked  claws ; 
thefe  it  ufes  as  we  would  a  thumb  and  finger;  there  are 
hairs  between  the  claws,  as  well  as  all  over  the  legs  |  the 
body  finifh.es  in  a  cloven  tail,  which  is  generally  covered, 
and'partly  concealed,  by  hairs.  From  the  extreme  tranf- 
parency  of  its  fkin,  the  internal  parts  may  be  feen  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  infect)  as,  the  va- 
rious ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  in  which  a 
kind  of  regular  pulfation  may  be  obferved,  as  well  as  the 
peri  Baltic  motion  of  the  intcftincs,  which  is  continued 
f  rom  the  ftomach  to  the  tail.  When  the  loufe  feeds,  the 
blood  rufhes  like  a  torrent  into  the  ftomach,  moving 
with  fo  (Irong  a  propulfton  and  contraction,  as  appears 
very  curious.  The  digeftive  powers  are  fo  great,  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood  changes  in  its  pofijge  from  thick  and 
black  at  its  firft  entrance  to  a  fine  ruby  colour  in  the  in- 
terlines, and  nearly  white  in  the  veins.  Its  greedinefs  is 
fo  great,  that  the  excrement  contained  in  the  inteftinesis 
ejected  at  the  fame  time,  to  make  room  for  this  new  fup- 

p'y" 

It  is  affirmed  by  Leeuwenhoek  that  the  male  is  fur- 
niftied  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  with  a  fling;  and 
that  it  is  this  inftrument  which  caufes  the  chief  irritation 
flittered  from  thefe  animals;  the  aaion  of  the  fucker 
hardly  feeming  to  have  caufed  any  perceptible  pain  on 
the  fkin  of  his  hand.  The  male  is  readily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  female  by  having  the  tail  or  tip  of  the  abdomen 
rounded  :  in  the  female  it  is  forked  or  bifid.  The  fame 
accurate  obferver  (Leeuwenhoek),  being  delirous  of 
earning  the  proportion  and  time  of  the  increafe  of  thefe 
infects,  placed  two  lice  in  a  black  filk  flocking,  which 
he  continued  to  wear  day  and  night.  He  found  that  in 
fix  days,  one  of  them  had  laid  fifty  eggs ;  and  upon  dif- 
fering it,  he  found  as  many  more  in  the  ovary  :  he  there- 
fore concluded  that  in  twelve  days  it  would  have  laid 
an  hundred  eggs  :  thefe  eggs,  hatching  in  fix  days,  which 
he  found  to  be  their  natural  time,  would  probably  pro- 
duce fifty  males,  and  as  many  females  ;  and  thefe  females, 
coming  to  their  full  growth  in  eighteen  days;  might  each 
of  them  be  fuppofed,  after  twelve  days  more,  to  lay  alio 
-in  hundred  eggs;  which  in  fix  days  farther,  (the  time 
required  to  hatch  them,)  might  produce  a  younger  brood 
of  five  thoufand;  fo  that  in  eight  weeks  a  loufe  might 
fee  five  thoufand  of  its  own  defcendants ! 

It  will  be  readily  fuppofed,  that  the  figures  we  fliall 
give  of  thefe  minute  infects  will  be  confidcrably  magni- 
fied, that  their  parts  may  be  brought  diftinelly  before  the 
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eye  of  the  reader.  Fig.  1.  however,  of  th«  annexed  Plate, 
(hows  the  common  loufe  of  its  natural  fise;  fig.  a.  the 
fame  magnified  ;  fig.  j.  more  confidently  magnified,  and 
lying  on  its  back. 

/?.  Body-Ioufci  lefs  compact  and  paler.  Thefe  pedi- 
culi  are  bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of  fordid 
dwellings,  of  gaolf,  and  workboufcs,  ice.  and  in  fuch 
filiations  prey  upon  perfons  of  all  age*  indiscriminately. 
There  is,  however,  alfo  a  peculiar  flate  of  fkin  in  people 
advanced  in  years,  and  connected  witb  thedifeafe,  which 
has  been  denominated  Prurigo  fenilis  by  Dr.  Willan,  in 
which  they  are  generated,  notwithstanding  every  atten- 
tion to  cleanlinefs  or  regimen,  and  multiply  fo  rapidly, 
that  the  patient  endures  extreme  diftrefs  from  their  per* 
petual  irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are  depofited  on  the 
fmall  hairs  of  the  fkin  ;  and  the  pedicoli  are  only  found 
on  the  fkin  or  on  the  linen,  and  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
fome  of  the  old  authors  have  reprefented.  Many  mar* 
vcllous  ttorict,  indeed,  are  related  by  Forcftus,  Schenckius, 
and  others,  refpeiiiiig  lice  bred  under  the  fkifl,  and  di(> 
charged  in  fur, run  trom  abfeefles,  ftrumous  ulcers,  and 
vesications :  and  many  individuals  of  great  note  are  ft  a  ted 
to  have  died,  in  ancient  times,  from  the  multitude  of 
thefe  devouring  pediculi.  Thus  Plutarch  relates  of 
Sylla  i  "  It  was  long  before  he  perceived  that  he  had  an 
ulcer  within  his  body  ;  but  at  laft  the  flefh  putrefied,  and 
produced  fuch  a  quantity  of  lice,  that,  though  many 
perfons  were  employed  day  and  night  in  deftroying  them, 
yet  they  increafed  much  fatter  than  they  could  be  re- 
moved ;  and  to  fuch  a  degree  did  the  diftemper  prevail, 
that  his  ciothes,  baths,  balms,  and  food,  were  polluted 
with  that  perpetual  flux  of  corruption  and  vermin.  He 
went  many  times  in  the  day  into  the  water,  to  fcower  and 
cleanfe  his  body,  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  vermin  multiplied 
fo  faft  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  deftroy  them."  The 
biographer  adds,  "It  is  faid,  that  among  the  ancients, 
there  died  of  this'  difeafe  Acaftus  the  fon  of  Pelias,  and 
nearer  our  own  times  Alcmaeon  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the 
pbiiofopher,  Callifthcnes  the  Olynthian,  during  the  time 
of  hi*  inipriionment,  and  Mutius  the  lawyer  :  and,  if  it 
be  proper  to  add  :o  tbefe  a  perfon  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  merit  or  virtue.  Eunus,  a  fugitive  Gave,  who  was  au- 
thor of  the  w.ir  in  Sicily,  called  the  fervile  war,  and  who 
was  taken  and  carried  prifoner  to  Rome,  died  likewife  of 
this  ficknefs."  (See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla;  alfo,  Piin. 
Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  13.  who,  fpeaking  of  phthiriafu, 
obferves,  "  qua  Sylla  dictator  confumptut  eft.")  Heroc', 
Ennius,  and  by  fome  Plato,  arc  faid  alfo  to  have  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  loufy  difeafe.  In  more  recent  time;, 
Amattis  Lufifanus  has  affirmed,  that  he  was  witnefs  to  the 
cafe  of  a  gentleman,  who  perifhed  miferabty  in  this  dif- 
eafe :  "  for  fo  univerfally  did  thefe  infects  fwanm  over  his 
body,  that  two  negro  fcrvants  were  entirely  employed 
in  collecting  bafketsfuil  from  his  perfon,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  fea."  Amar.  Lufit.  Contur.  iii.  Cur.  5». 
See  alfo  Foreft.  Obf.  Med.  lib,  viii.  obf.  14.  Jolian.  Schenck. 
Obf.  Med.  lib.  v.  obf.  ». 

The  mode  in  which  pediculi  are  generated  being  now 
well  afctrtained.and  fuch  fatal  fwarms  of  them  being  al- 
together unknown  in  modern  experience,  we  can  fcarcely 
give  credit  to  thefe  accounts.  They  are  not  only  in  all 
probability  much  exaggerated,  but  have  actually  origi- 
nated in  mittake.  The  larva?,  or  grubs,  of  fevcral  winged 
infects,  efoecially  thofe  of  the  common  fly  (Mufca  domef- 
tica),  ana  of  the  black  beetle  (Tenebrio  molitor),  not 
unfrequently  breed,  both  in  the  internal  paflages,  and  in 
external  wounds,  of  the  human  body.  And  in  warm 
climates,  the  flies  are  fo  numerous  about  the  perfons  of 
the  lick,  that  the  utmoft  care  is  requifite  to  prevent  the 
generation  of  larva:  from  the  eggs  which  they  depofit, 
not  only  in  fuperfkial  wounds,  but  in  the  noftriU,  mouth, 
gums,  &c.  fometimes  even  penetrating  to  the  brain  it  (elf, 
and  producing  death.  From  this  view  of  the  fubject, 
therefore,  little  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  fatal  cafes  of 
antiquity,  above  alluded  to,  occurring  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions 
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gions  of  Europe,  were  in  reality  cafes  of  ulceration,  arif- 
ing  from  fcurvy  or  Ibme  other  cachectic  condition,  which 
afforded  a  nidus  for  tbe  breeding  of  the  maggots  of  flies; 
and  were  not  true  inftances  of  the  morbus  pedicularis. 

The  generation  of  lice,  however,  in  connexion  with 
the  prurigo  of  elderly  people,  though  not  fatal,  is  fre- 
quently a  very  troublesome  and  obffinate  malady,  and 
many  external  applications  have  been  retorted  to  from 
ancient  times  to  deflroy  thefe  loathfome  and  irritating 
parafites.  But  the  dellruetion  of  them  is  commonly  a 
mere  alleviation  ;  fince  their  reproduction  is  extremely 
rapid.  A  decoction  of  the  feeds  of  ftavefacre,  or  of  the 
cecculus  indicus,  or  the  powder  of  cither  of  thefc  fub- 
Dances,  alone  or  mixed  with  lard  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, are  very  effectual  deftroyers  of  the  pediculi  of  the 
hen*,  and  even  of  tbe  body-lice.  The  mercurial  oint- 
ments, fucb  as  that  of  the  white  precipitated  oxyde,  are 
alio  very  efficacious  in  the  fame  inftances.  The  fpikc- 
oil,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  is  the  client  ial  oil  of  la- 
vender, mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  has  been  deemed 
(he  mod  efficacious  poifon  for  thefe  pediculi :  its  virtue 
depends  perhaps  principally  upon  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  doubrlels  the  moft  ready  inttrunient  of  deduc- 
tion to  all  the  infect  tribe.  Sir  Edward  Wilmot  is  faid  by 
Dr.  Heberden  to  have  ufed,  with  complete  fuccefs,  in  a 
c»fe  of  morbus  pedicularis,  a  compofttion  fomcwhat  fimi- 
lar  to  the  fpike-oil  ;  viz.  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  fpiritof  wine,  each  fourounces,  camphor  fix  drachms. 
A  folution  of  tbe  corrofive  muriate  of  mercury  in  fpirit 
is  alio  often  efficacious  in  the  pellicular  prurigo  of  the 
body,  and  tends  to  remove  the  pruriginous  affection  of 
the  lkin,  which  feems  to  give  rile  to  the  tendency  to  ge- 
nerate lice.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  caution,  that  none  of  thefe  pungent  ftimulating  fub- 
fiances  can  be  applied  to  tbe  (kin,  without  inflicting  ex- 
treme pain,  unlefs  its  furface  be  unbroken  :  for  where  the 
cuticle  is  abraded  by  fcratching,  or  by  the  breaking  of 
piiftules  and  velicles,  or  by  the  formation  of  rhagades  or 
chaps,  the  irritation  and  fmarting  excited  by  them  is  in- 
tolerable, and  is  followed  by  confiderable  inflammation. 
This  diforder  has  been  flightly  mentioned,  in  our  article 
Pathology,  under  the  name  of  Exormia  prurigo  fenilis. 
Seep.  353.  Plate  VII.  fig.  i.  B. 

3.  Pediculus  pubis,  the  crab-loufei  abdomen  emargi- 
nate  behind  ;  legs  cbeliform,  hence  its  trivial  name.  In 
the  antenna:  arc  five  articulations.  It  is  found  about  tbe 
hairs  of'  the  groin,  and  foinetimes,  though  very  rarely,  on 
tbe  eye-brows  of  perfons  who  are  not  attentive  to  habits 
of  cleanlinefs;  but  never  on  the  head  or  body.  Thefe  trou- 
blefome  vifitors  are  inltantly  and  completely  deftroyed  by 
inunction  with  tbe  common  blue  mercurial  ointment. 

3.  Pediculus  ricinoides:  the  abdomen  is  orbicular, 
marked  with  .1  white  line;  the  fcutellum  is  composed  of 
three  lobes;  the  fnout  is  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. It  gets  into  tbe  legs  of  the  naked  inhabitants, 
where  it  draws  blood,  and  dcpofiting  its  eggs  in  the 
wound  occnliuns  very  alarming  ulcers. 

4*  Pediculus  fuis:  found  on  the  body  of  fwine. 

5.  Pediculus  pored' i  1  found  on  tbe  body  of  tbe  Cavia 
cobtiya,  or  Guinea  pig. 

6.  Pediculus  earned  :  head  projecting  and  pointed ; 
body  ferruginous;  abdomen  ovate.  It  is  found  on  tbe 
camel. 

7.  Pediculus  ovis  t  this  infefts  tbe  body  of  flieep. 

8.  Pediculus  cervii  on  the  flag  and  deer. 

9.  Pediculus  bubali :  yellowtlb,  with  dufky-brown 
ftreaks;  the  abdomen  has  ten  conic  marginal  tubercles. 
It  is  found  on  the  buffalo. 

10.  Pediculus  bovis  1  abdomen  with  eight  tranfverfe 
ferruginous  lines.  It  inhabits  the  bodies  of  oxen,  and 
cattle  in  general. 

it.  Pediculus  vituli  :  abdomen  lead-colour,  and 
pointed  at  the  end.  Found  on  the  bodies  of  heifers  and 
cattle. 

i».  Pediculus  equi  1  found  on  tbe  body  of  the  borfe. 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1316. 
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1 3.  Pediculus  afini  t  bead  projecting,  obtufe  i  abdomen 
ovate,  brown  ;  legs  cheliform.  Found  on  the  body  of 
the  afs. 

14.  Pediculus  vulturis s  oblong;  abdomen  brown, 
with  two  yeliowifh  lines.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
on  the  vulture,  and  is  a  large  infect.  It  is  farther  cha- 
racterized as  having  a  flat  head,  yeliowifh,  with  black 
margins;  the  thorax  is  yellowift,  with  a  black  margin 
and  dorlal  line. 

15.  Pediculus  tinnunculi :  head  arrow-fhaped,  and  mu- 
cronate  on  each  Cile  behind.  Found  on  the  Falco  tin- 
nunculus,  or  keflril. 

16.  Pediculus  butconis:  abdomen  margined:  the  feg- 
ments  with  two  imprefled  dots  on  each  fide.  It  infefts 
the  Falco  buteo,  or  buzzard. 

17.  Pediculus  ftrigis  :  abdomen  ovate,  white,  edged 
with  red ;  legs  red.  Found  infefling  various  fpecies  of 
the  Strix  and  Falco. 

18.  Pediculus  corvi :  abdomen  ovate,  with  a  filiate 
margin.    Found  on  various  fpecies  of  the  crow. 

19.  Pediculus  cornicis  :  abdomen  ovate,  pale,  with  la- 
teral black  fpots,  in  which  is  a  white  pupil,  Found  on 
the  common  crow.    See  the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

»o.  Pediculus  infaufti  1  thorax  narrow  ;  abdomen 
ovate,  pale,  diaphanous.    It  infefts  the  Corvus  infauflus. 

11.  Pediculus  picas  :  head  obtufe,  brown,  with  four 
black  dots.   This  is  found  on  the  Corvus  pica,  or  magpie. 

si.  Pediculus  orioli:  white,  witb  a  brown  line  on  the 
abdomen.    Found  on  the  roller  and  oriole. 

13.  Pediculus  cuculi  1  abdomen  oblong,  whitilh,  with 
brown  bands.    It  infefts  the  Cuculuscanorus,  or  cuckoo. 

»+.  Pediculus  cygni :  head  einarginate;  abdomen 
ovate  j  the  margin  ttnate  with  black.  It  is  found  on  the 
fwan. 

15.  Pediculus  anferis  :  filiform,  pale ;  the  margin  dotted 
with  black.  It  is  found  on  the  wild  and  tame  goofe. 
The  animal  reprefentcd  at  fig.  5.  was  taken  from  the 
wild  goofe. 

16.  Pediculus  mofchatx:  this  is  found  on  the  Anas 
mofchata,  or  Mufcovy  duck. 

17.  Pediculus  querquedulie :  this  infefts  the  Ana* 
querqucdula,  or  garganey. 

18.  Pediculus  mergi :  white,  with  a  yeliowifh  head; 
body  long.    Found  on  the  Mergus  ferrator. 

»9-  Pediculus  procellaria:  :  long,  filiform,  brown;  with 
pale  legs.    It  inhabits  Brafil,  on  the  Procellaria,  or  petrel. 

30.  Pediculus  vagelli :  ovale,  pale;  thorax  with  two 
brown  lines.    Found  on  the  Procellaria  glacialis. 

31.  Pediculus  diomedas:  head  obrufe;  body  white; 
fides  of  the  abdomen  black.  It  inhabits  Brafil ;  on  the 
Diomcdea,  or  albatrofs. 

31.  Pediculus  pelf  can  i  t  antennae  double.  Infefts  the 
Pelecanus  finenfis,  or  corvorant ;  and  is  fhown  at  fig.  6. 

33.  Pediculus  Heme  1  head  triangular;  abdomen  ovate, 
pale ;  tbe  back  longitudinally  blackifh.  Found  on  va- 
rious fpecies  of  the  tern  and  gull. 

34,.  Pediculus  platalez:  found  on  the  Platalea  leuco- 
rodia,  or  fpoon-bill. 

35.  Pediculus  ardcx  :  found  on  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
Ardea,or  crane. 

36.  Pediculus  gruis:  abdomen  fubclavate,  pale,  with 
fnowy  fpiracles.    It  is  found  on  ftorks  and  herons. 

37.  Pediculus  ciconiae:  long, filiform  ;  abdomen  white; 
tbe  fides  dotted  with  black.    It  infefts  ftorks. 

3».  Pediculus  cbaradrii.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the 
Charadrius  pluvialis,  or  golden  plover. 

39.  Pediculus  fulica:.  This  infefts  the  Fulica  atra,  or 
common  coot  j  and  is  mown  at  fig.  7. 

4.0.  Pediculus  recurviroftra: :  oblong,  with  a  triangular 
grooved  head.  It  is  found  on  tbe  Recurviroftra,  or 
a  voce  t. 

41.  Pediculus  htcmatopi :  glaucous;  thorax  very  nar- 
row; abdomen  ovate;  with  pale  incifures.  Found  on 
tbe  Harmatopus  oftralegus,  or  fea-pie. 

4.1.  Pediculus  pa  von  is  1  head  globular,  and  very  large; 
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body  ftriate  with  pale  and  brown.    Found  on  the  pea- 
cock.  See  fig:  S. 

43.  Pediculus  meleagridesi  head  triangular,  obtufe; 
abdomen  ovate,  grey.    Thii  in  felts  the  turkey. 

44.  Pedicnlus  gallinae:  thorax  and  bead  mucronate  on 
each  fide.  This  fpecies  infeils  poultry  ;  and  is  dellroyed 
by  pepper. 

45.  Pediculus  phafiani  1  head  ovate  and  large ;  abdo- 
men globular,  obtufe.    It  is  found  on  the  pbeafant. 

4$.  Pediculus  caponist  abdomen  edged  with  black. 
Found  on  common  poultry. 

47.  Pediculus  tctraonis.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the 
black  game,  partridge,  &c.   Sec  fig.  9. 

4«.  Pediculus  lagopi  1  on  the  Tetrao  lagopus,  or  ptar- 
migan. 

49.  Pediculus  columbxi  body  filiform,  ferruginous, 
and  clavate  behind.    Found  on  common  pigeons. 

jo.  Pediculus  embericx:  pale  brown;  abdomen  whi- 
tilh,  with  lateral  brown  fpots  ;  bead  triangular.  Found 
on  the  bunting. 

51.  Pediculus  pari  :  body  orate;  tail  ending  in  four 
bridles.  Found  on  various  fpecies  of  the  parus,  or  tit- 
moufe. 

5*.  Pediculus  motacilla! :  head  heart-fliaped,  rufous  ; 
abdomen  white  and  tapering  at  the  bafe.  It  is  found  on 
the  wagtail. 

53.  Pediculus  hirandinis :  palifh  j  abdomen  black, 
fpotted  with  white.  Found  infefting  the  Hirundo  apus, 
or  fwift.  The  abdomen  is  briftly  on  both  fides. 

54.  Pediculus  gryllotalpse  :  blood-red,  with  white  legs. 
Found  on  the  molecricket.  The  fucker  is  long,  inflected, 
black  ;  body  red,  immaculate. 

55.  Pediculus  apis :  body  filiform,  ferruginous.  Inha- 
bits Europe,  on  bees. 

56.  Pediculus  farionisi  this  is  found  on  theSalmo  fario, 
or  trout. 

57.  Pediculus  anatist  whitifh ;  firft  fegraent  of  the 
thorax  round,  truncate  on  each  fide,  the  abdomen  linear 
and  long.   On  the  wild  duck. 

5*.  Pediculus  ortygometrae t  oblong;  with  a  heart- 
fhaped  head  $  thorax  narrow  :  fegmcnts  of  the  abdomen 
briftly,  with  large  fpotted  /piracies  on  each  fide.  This 
infefts  the  land-rail. 

£9.  Pediculus  alaudae:  on  the  Alauda  arvenfis.orflcy- 

60.  Pediculus  fturni :  on  the  Srurnus  vulgaris,  or  dar- 
ling. 

61.  Pediculus  curviroftrae  :  this  is  found  on  the  Loxia 
curviroftra,  orgrofbeak. 

61.  Pediculus  pyrrhul*  ■  this  infefts  the  Loxia  py  rrhula, 
or  bull-finch. 

63.  Pediculus  cloridis  j  this  is  found  on  the  Loxia 
chtoris,  or  green-finch. 

64.  Pediculus  citrinellx :  this  infefts  the  Emberiza 
citrinclla,  or  yellow-hammer. 

65.  Pediculus  currucas:  this  is  found  on  the  Motacilla 
curruca,  or  babbling  warbler. 

66.  Pediculus  rubeculsc:  on  the  M.  nibecola,  or  red- 
breaft.  Omelin't  Linn,  Adams  on  the  Microfeope  ;  and, 
for  the  figures,  fee  Rtdi  and  Drgter. 

PEDIGREE,/  [ptr and  dtgri,  Skinner.]  Genealogy; 
lineage  ;  account  ot  defcent. — I  am  no  herald  to  enquire 
of  men's  pedi/rreet;  itfuftketh  me  if  I  know  their  virtues. 
Sidney. — The  Jews  preferved  the  pedigree*  of  their  feve* 
ral  tribes  with  a  more  fcrupulous  exact  nefs  than  any 
other  nation.  A  tier  bury. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 

A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heaven.  Waller. 

PEDILU'VIUM,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  sm*,  foot,  and  Im, 
to  walh.]  Abatb  for  the  feet;  the  aft  of  bathing  the  feet. 

The  older  practitioners  reforted  to  the  pediluvium  in  a 
variety  of  difeafes  upon  hypothetical  principles ;  con- 
ceiving that,  by  drawing  the  blood  into  the  veflels  of  the 
feer,  it  relieved  diftant  organs,  as  the  head  or  lungs, 
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which  were  overcharged  by  a  ftate  of  inflammation  in 
congeftion  t  hence  it  was  recommended  in  apoplexy, 
pleurifv,  and  other  topical  affections  of  diftant  parts. 
This  doctrine  of  revHl/ion,  however,  as  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  pediluvium,  is  more  queftionable  than 
under  any  other  application  of  it ;  for  as,  like  the  general 
warm-bath,  it  fomewhat  accelerates  the  general  circula- 
tion, it  mult  be  a  doubtful  remedy  in  cafes  where  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  already  too  great. 
The  operation  of  the  pediluvium  is,  in  fact,  Amply  that 
of  a  partial  warm-bath ;  and  its  ufe  is  at  prefent  limited 
to  thofe  disorders  iu  which  that  more  general  remedy  is 
indicated  ;  being  a  more  practicable  and  eafy  expedient, 
though  neceflanly  much  lefs  effectual  in  its  influence. 
The  moft  valuable  and  common  application  of  the  pedi- 
luvium is  at  the  onfet  of  febrile  difeafes,  while  a  certain 
degree  of  chillinefs  is  prefent.  Ufed  in  this  ftate  pre- 
vious to  going  to  bed,  it  contributes,  by  moderately  ex- 
citing the  heart  and  arteries,  to  cqualife  the  circulation, 
and  determine  the  blood  to  the  lurface,  whence  a  (light 
diaphorelis  often  follows  its  ufe  underthefecircumftanc.es. 
Thus  the  attack  of  a  commencing  catarrh  or  rheumatifm 
is  often  warded  off  by  the  ufe  of  pediluvium,  aided  by 
other  proper  meant ;  and  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
its  operation  is  probably  to  be  limited.  In  the  more 
advanced  ftage  of  febrile  difeafes,  efpeciatly  when  there 
is  delirium,  or  a  general  heat,  its  advantages  are  very  pro- 
blematical. 

PEDIMENT,  /  [pedu,  Lat.]  In  architecture,  an  or- 
nament that  crowns  the  ordonances,  finilhes  the  fronts  of 
buildings,  and  (ervesasa  decoration  over  gates,  windows, 
and  niches:  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but 
fonietimes  makes  the  arch  of  a  circle.  —  The  pedi- 
ment of  the  fouthern  tranfept  is  pinnacled,  not  inele- 
gantly, with  a  flourilhed  crofs.  IPorton'*  Uifi.  of  Kid- 
dington. 

PEDINAB  ARUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan  t  fixty  mile* 
fouth-eaft  of  Travancore. 

PEmNAIG-DUR'GAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore :  ten  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Vencatighery. 

PE'DIR,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  iftaod  of 
Sumatra:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Acheen.  Lat.  5.13.  K. 
Ion.  96.  5.  E. 

PED*LAR,  or  Pedler,  /.  [a  petty  dealer:  "a  con- 
traction produced  by  frequent  ufe."  Dr.Joknf'm. — Others 
from  pied  pouldretix,  dufty-foot,  Torfrf.J  One  who  tra- 
vels the  country  with  fmall  commodities. — A  narrow 
education  may  beget  among  fomeof  the  clergy  in  poflef- 
fion  fuch,  contempt  for  all  innovators,  as  merchants  have 
for  pedlert.  Swift. 

All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend, 

Bearing  a  truffc  of  trifles  at  his  backe ; 

As  bells  and  babes  and  glades  in  his  packe.  Spenfer. 

Atlas  was  fo  exceeding  ftrong. 

He  bore  the  Ikies  upon  his  back, 

Juft  as  a  pedler  does  his  pack.  Su-ift. 

For  the  regulations,  by  afts  of  parliament,  which  re- 
gard thefe  walking  tradefmen,  fee  the  article  Hawker, 
vol.  ix.  With  us,  pedlars  are  looked  upon  in  a  very 
contemptible  light ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  we  have 
fo  little  occafion  for  them,  and  becaufe  they  injure  the 
regular  ftationary  ftiopkeepers  in  the  villages  they  paft 
through.  Before  turnpike-roads  were  formed,  and  when 
the  communication  between  towns  was  very  unfrequent 
and  difficult,  thefe  petty  chapmen  were  very  ufeful  in 
bringing  goods  from  London  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns  to  the  fmaller  towns  and  villages  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Neceffaries  could  be  procured  from 
thefe  laborious  travellers  which  could  hardly  be  other- 
wife  had,  except  at  certain  annual  fairs,  which  more- 
over the  poorer  fort  of  villagers  could  not  vifit,  nor 
could  they  afford  to  purcbafe  fuch  a  fupply  as  would 
laft  them  till  the  next  annual  return.  And  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppofe,  what  it  really  the  faft,  that  in  coon- 
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tries  where  towns  are  diftant  from  each  other,  and  the 
communication  between  them  (infrequent  and  irregular, 
pedlar*  are  confidered  at  very  ufeful  members  of  the 
community.  In  Spanim  America,  for  inftance,  the  bufi- 
nefs  wai  fo  profitable,  that  it  was  thought  by  no  means 
di (honourable  ;  and  man/  gentlemen  in  Old  Spain,  when 
their  circumftances  were  declining,  fent  their  font  to  the 
Indies  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  this  way.  Almoft  alt 
the  commodities  of  Europe  are  diftribnted  through  the 
foutbern  continent  of  America  by  means  of  thefe  ped- 
lars. They  come  from  Panama  to  Paita  by  Tea  i  and,  in 
the  road  from  the  port  la  ft  mentioned,  they  make  Peura 
their  firft  voyage  to  Lima.  Some  take  the  road  through 
Caxamalia;  others  through  Truxillo,  along  (hore  from 
Lima.  They  take  their  paflage  back  to  Panama  by  fea, 
and  perhaps  take  with  them  a  little  cargo  of  brandy.  At 
Panama  they  ajjain  ftock  themfelves  with  European  goods, 
returning  by  lea  to  Paita,  where  they  are  put  on-more  j 
there  they  hire  mules  and  load  them,  the  Indians  going 
with  them  in  order  to  lead  them  back.  Their  travelling 
expenfes  were  next  to  nothing;  for  the  Indians  were 
brought  under  Aich  fubjeetion,  that  they  found  lodging 
for  them,  and  provender  for  their  mules,  thinking  it  an 
honour  done  them  for  their  gucfts  to  accept  of  fuch  en- 
tertainment, gratis,  as  they  could  furnifb.  The  above 
account  applies,  of  courfe,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  which  is  now  in  progrcf*. 

In  Poland,  where  there  are  few  or  no  manufactures, 
almoft  all  the  merchandife  is  carried  on  by  pedlars,  who 
are  faid  to  be  generally  Scotfmen,  and  who,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  no  fewer 
than  53,000. 

Mr.  Heron,  in  his  "Journey  through  the  Weflern 
Counties  of  Scotland,  179s,"  has  placed  the  profeffion 
of  a  pedlar  in  a  new  and  interefting  point  of  view  1  and, 
we  may  fay,  raifedit  to  a  degree  of  dignity  and  importance: 
"  I  am  induced  to  obferve,  that  chapmen  or  pedlars  are 
the  great  civ ilizers  of  countries  and  nations.  We  learn 
from  Cscfar  and  other  Roman  writers,  that  the  travelling 
merchants  who  frequented  Gaul  and  other  barbarous 
countries,  either  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms, 
or  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquefts,  were  ever  the 
firft  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to 
infpire  them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  Roman  fafhiont, 
and  to  enjoy  Roman  conveniences.  In  North  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  fettlements,  have  done 
and  continue  to  do  much  more  towards  civilising  the 
Indian  natives,  than  all  the  miffionariet,  Papift  or  Pro- 
teftanr,  who  have  ever  been  fent  among  them.  There  is 
reafon  to  expect,  that  much  may  be  equally  done  for  tbe 
civilization  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  by  chapmen 
travelling,  with  fuitablc  wares,  from  our  new-formed 
fettlements  at  Botany  Bay.  Nothing  can  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  thefe  things  fliould  fo  happen.  A  rude 
people  will  hardly  go  in  learch  of  commodities  of  which 
they  know  not  the  names,  the  nature,  or  tbe  value,  and 
which  they  have  little^  if  any,  money  to  purchafe.  Yet, 
when  fuch  commodities  are  brought  among  them,  ex- 
pofed  to  their  view,  and  recommended  as  faOiionable  or 
ufeful,  they  feldom  fail  to  take  a  fancy  for  them,  and  will 
often  give  in  exchange  any  thing,  of  however  eflential 
utility,  that  they  already  poffefs.  They  learn  to  labour, 
that  they  may  have  means  with  which  to  purchafe  thofe 
foreign  commodities.  They  learn  to  difdain  the  ufe  of 
thofe  coarfe  clothes,  or  rude  utenfils,  with  which  they 
were  before  content)  and,  with  the  new  conveniences, 
they  infenfibly  adopt  that  improved  fyftem  of  manners 
to  which  fuch  conveniences  properly  correfpond.  In  the 
ftage  of  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  which  this  change  is 
begun,  no  fuch  alteration  could  poffibly  take  place, 
without  the  intervention  of  chapmen  or  pedlars." 

The  following  will  caufe  a  fmile  on  the  face  of  the 
London  reader:  "It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  for  the 
credit  of  this  raoft  ufeful  clafi  of  men,  that  they  com- 


monly  contribute,  by  their  perfonal  manners  no  lefa 
than  by  the  fale  of  their  wares,  to  the  rtfinement  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  travel.  Their  dealings  form 
them  to  great  quicknefs  of  wit,  and  acutenefs  of  judg- 
ment. Having  constant  occasion  to  recommend  them- 
felves and  their  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of  the  mod 
obliging  attention,  and  the  moft  infinuating  addrefs.  As, 
in  their  peregrinations,  they  have  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  manners  of  various  men  and  various  ci- 
ties) they  become  eminently  (killed  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  world.  As  they  wander,  each  alone,  through  thinly- 
inhabited  diftricts,  tbey  form  habits  of  reflection  and  of 
fublime  contemplation.  With  all  tbefe  qualifications, 
no  wonder  that  they  fbould  often  be,  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  the  beft  mirror*  of  fnJkioH,  and  cenfors  of 
manners;  and  fhould  contribute  much  to  polifh  tbe 
roughnefs,  and  foften  the  rufticity,  of  our  peafantry.  It 
is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years,  fince  a  young 
man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  carry  the  pack,  was  confidered  as  going  to  lead  the 
life,  and  to  acquire  the  fortune,  of  a  gentleman.  When, 
after  twenty  years'  abfence  in  that  honourable  line  of 
employment,  be  returned,  with  his  acquifitions,  to  his 
native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentirmon  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes.  When  he  had  purcbafed  a  little 
eftate,  he  commonly  made  improvements,  and  fet  up  in  a 
ityle  of  living  by  which  the  taite  of  the  whole  country 
was  mightily  corrected  and  refined.  I  believe  in  my  con- 
fcience,  that  at  lea  ft  a  fifth  part  of  our  fecood-rate  gentry, 
whole  gentility  is  not  of  ancient  military  origin,  may 
trace  it  to  the  ufeful  induftry  of  this  deferred  clafs  of 
citizens. 

"  But,  to  trace  fbmewhat  farther  the  progrefs  of  that 
refinement  which  is  begun  through  the  miniftration  of 
itinerant  merchants.  When  cunofity,  tafte,  induftry, 
and  fancy,  have,  by  their  endeavours,  been  routed;  the 
purchasers  of  their  commodities  learn  next  to  meet  them 
at  fairs.  By  aflembling  upon  thefe  occafions,  they  be- 
come more  focial  in  their  tempers,  they  are  taught  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  their  manners  and  appearance, 
they  gain  fome  knowledge  of  traffic,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  more  of  tbe  conveniences  of  life.  The 
time  of  the  fair  becomes  a  period  to  which  their  hope* 
look  forward,  and  an  sera  from  which  ejery  one  date* 
fome  increafe  or  other  of  his  perfonal  importance. 
Every  one  returns  home  from  it,  too,  with  resolutions 
to  earn  money  or  to  prepare  commodities  which  may 
enable  him  to  make  greater  purchafes  by  the  return  of 
next  fair.  The  fpirit  of  induftry  and  of  focial  inter- 
courfe  which  is  by  thefe  means  ftirred  up,  continues  to 
operate,  till  yet  more  frequent  meetings  for  the  purpofes 
of  traffic  become  requifite.  Market*  are  next  eftablilheJ. 
The  chapmen  become  fhopkeepers.  And  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  if  not  impeded  by  the  operation 
of  oppofite  caufes,  goes  rapidly  on.  This  is  no  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  deduction.  The  progrefs  of  induftry  and 
of  luxury  advance*  by  tbefe  very  fteps.  Chapmen  are 
undeniably  of  all  that  confequence  in  fociety  which  I 
have  afcribed  to  them.  I  know  not  if  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Iffands  of  Scotland,  bad  not  better  employ  chapmen, 
inftead  of  preaching  miflionaries,  or  unite  the  two  charac- 
ter* of  the  chapman  and  the  preaching  miflionary  in  tbe 
fame  perfon." 

PEDXERESS,  f.  A  female  pedler.— The  companion 
of  his  [tbe  tinker's]  travels  is  fome  foul  fun-burnt 
quean,  that  fince  the  terrible  ftatute  recanted  gypfifme, 
and  is  turned  ptdUrtj't.  Ottrbury'*  Charoa. 

PEIYLERY,  adj.  Sold  by  pedlers.— Images,  reliques, 
and  other  ptdUrye  wares.  Bml*  oh  iht  See.— The  fuffer- 
ings  of  thofe  of  my  rank  are  trifles  in  comparifon  of 
what  all  thofe  are  who  travel  with  filh,  poultry,  ptHUrg 
ware,  to  fell.  Swift. 

PED'LERY,  J\  The  articles  fold  by  pedlers.-Fearing 
that  the  quick-lighted  proteftaut's  eye  may  at  one  time 
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or  other  look  with  good  judgement  into  tbefe  their  de- 
ceitful ptiiltriet.  MUton  Of  Rtf.  in  Eng.— -The  employ* 
merit  of  telling  petty  article*. — My  next  lover  was  Fun- 
gofa,  the  Ton  of  a  ftock-jobber :  I  durft  not  difmift  him) 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the 
eroffnefj  of  ptdiaiy,  and  jargon  of  ufury,  had  not  a 
fraud  been  difcovered  in  the  iettlemcnt.  Johnfm's  Jlam- 
Mrr,  No.  no. 

PEDWAN,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor:  ten  mile*  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Guntoor. 

PEDN  BOAR  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
England,  and  county  of  Cornwall :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Lizard  Point.   Lat.  50.  6.  N.  Ion.  5.  8.  W. 

PEDO BAPTISM.    See  Pjbdobaptism,  vol.  xviii. 

PEDOM'ANCY,  /  [from  the  Gr.  a  foot,  and 
pan-Ma,  magic]  Divination  by  the  lines  on  the  foles  of 
the  feet. 

PEDOM'ETER,  /.  [from  **v,  foot,  and  mea- 
fure.]  A  mechanical  inftruroenr,  in  the  form  of  a  watch, 
confifting  of  various  wheels,  with  teeth  catching  in  one 
another,  all  difpofed  in  the  fame  plane  ;  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  firing,  fattened  to  a  man's  foot,  or  to  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot,  advance  a  notch  each  ftep,  or  each  re- 
volution of  the  wheel >  fo  that,  the  number  being  marked 
on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  may  number  the  paces, 
or  meafure  exactly  the  diftance  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind  hat  been  invented  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Ralph  Gout,  of  Bunhill  Row.  The  pe- 
dometers of  Mr.  Gout  have  an  advantage  hitherto  un- 
known, viz.  the  hour  being  attached  to  them,  if  required, 
which  makes  this  inftrument  doubly  ufeful.  Thus,  on 
the  fame  dial  is  exhibited,  at  one  view,  time  and  diftance 
by  mean*  of  different  hands.  Their  iuternal  conltrufHon 
is  fo  very  Grople,  as  not  to  endanger  their  being  put  out 
of  order;  and,  if  required  to  be  cleaned,  aperlon  of  the 
fmalleft  capacity  may  do  it,  the  wheel*  being  all  marked 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  patentee  has  been  induced  to  make  various  trial* 
with  bis  pedometer*  in  public,  one  in  the  right,  and  one 
in  the  left,  pocket,  in  order  to  eftablifh  more  effectually 
their  high  Rate  of  perfection,  not  only  in  point  of  accu- 
racy of  the  machinery,  but  to  (how  the  nicety  of  man's 
walking.  The  fame  pedometer  will,  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation to  the  faddlc,  ascertain  every  pace  a  horfe  takes, 
either  in  walk,  trot,  or  gallop,  and  may  be  made  to  (lop 
performance  in  a  fecond,  (hould  the  horfe,  in  thecourle 
of  meafuring,  go  from  one  pace  to  another.  In  fliorr, 
we  do  not  feel  the  leaft  difficulty  in  recommending  this 
invention,  as  the  beft  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public. 

Pedometer  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  common 
furveying-wbeel,  an  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  in  measu- 
ring lands  and  roads;  popularly  called  the  mry-spi/er. 
See  Perambulator,  and  the  article  Surveying. 

PE'DRA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
which  runs  into  the  Arabian  Sea  in  lat.  1 1. 15.  N. 

PE'DRA  BRAN'CA,  a  large  white  rock  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  fea.    Lat.tx.  19.  N.  ion.  114.57.E. 

PE'DRA  DA  GA'LE,  a  fmall  iQand  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Africa.    Lat.  11.48.  N. 

PE'DRA  DA  SUREI'RA,  a  rock  or  fmall  ifland  in 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gopelha:  four  miles  fouth  of  the  bay  of  Oporto. 
Lat.  41.  6.  N.  Ion.  8. 13.  W. 

PEDRA'QA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  go- 
vernment ol  Caraccas  :  twenty-five  miles  footh-fouth-welt 
of  Varinas. 

PEDRAGA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  F.ftramadura  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

PEDRAPALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Wandiwa(h. 

PE'DRAS,  a  river  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Punta 
des  Padras,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Amazon-river. 

PEDRA'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  with  a 
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caftle,  in  which  Francis  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  hi* 
brother  Henry,  children  to  Francis  I.  were  confined  for 
four  years,    it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan :  twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Segovia. 
PED'RERO.  ScePtDERERO. 

PE'DRICK  I  SLAND,  a  townfhip  of  Plymouth  coun- 
ty, in  Maflachufctts,  having  feven  perfons. 

PE'DRO,  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  t  he  ifland 
of  Ternate.    Lat.  o.  50.  N.  Ion.  1*7.  10.  E. 

PE'DRO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.    Lat.  14.  50.  S.  Ion.  47.  48.  E. 

PE'DRO  BA'Y  (Great),  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Jamaica.  Lat.  17.  53.  N.  Ion.  77.41.  W.— Eaftof  it  lie* 
Little  Pedro  Point. 

PE'DRO  BLUFF',  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ja- 
maica.   Lat.  17.      N.  Ion.  77.  39.  W. 

PE'DRO  MU'NOZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  : 
forty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Toledo. 

PE'DRO  POI'NT,  a  cipe  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ja- 
maica.   Lit.  18.  zi.  N.  Ion.  78.  n.  W. 

PE'DRO  SHO'ALS,  or  Beroras,  rocks  in  the  Spaniftt 
main  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  17. 18.NV  Ion. 
77.  to  78.  *o.  W. 

PE'DRO  (Saint),  a  river  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  Lat.  4.  50.  N.  Ion.  6.  50. 
W. — Alfo,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Carthagena  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Mompox. — A  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  lake  Maracaybo:  100  miles  fouth  of  Ma- 
racaybo. — A  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of  Para, 
on  the  river  Amazons :  440  miles  weft  of  Port  Rio  Negro. 
— -A  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Moxes, 
on  the  Mamorat  fifty  mile*  fouth  of  Trinidad. — A  town 
of  South  America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito :  twenty 
mile*  north-weft  of  St.  Jofef  de  Huales. — A  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan  1  fifteen  mile* 
north  of  St.  Lui*  de  Potofi. — A  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  Lat.  4. 1.  N. — A 
fca-port  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca:  feven- 
ty-five  mile*  fouth  of  Guaxaca.  Lat.  16.  N.  Ion.  99.  1. 
W.— One  of  the  Marquesas  idandt,  called  by  the  native* 
Onalcya,  about  three  leagues  in  circuit.  Lat.  9.  55.  S. 
Ion.  138.  <«.  E. — A  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Truxillo, 
and  juri  idiot  ion  of  Sana,  lituated  in  a  fertile  foil,  near 
the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Trux- 
illo. Lat.  7.  16.  S.  —  A  town  of  Eaft  Florida  :  forty-four 
miles  caft-fouth-caft  of  St.  Mark. — A  fmall  ifland  near 
the  coaft  of  Spain,  lituated  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Cadiz, 
from  which  it  is  Separated  by  a  narrow  (trait,  called  "  St. 
Pedro's  Channel."  — A  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
thirty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bayamo.— A  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Cordova  :  ninety-fix 
mile*  north  of  Cordova. — A  town  of  New  Navarre:  180 
miles  welt  of  Cafa  Grande. — A  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Honduras:  fifteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Naco. — Alfo,  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Albion,  between  Point  Fermin  and  Point  Lafuen. 

PE'DRO  NOLAS'CO  (St.),  a  town  of  Brafil  on  the 
Urubui:  feventy  miles  nortb-north-eaft  of  Fort  Rio 
Negro. 

PE'DRO  NCVO  (St.),  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  a  river 
which  runs  into  the  bay  of  All  Saints  :  fifty  miles  north- 
weft  of  St.  Salvador. 

PE'DRO  E  PA  BLO  (St.),  a  river  of  Mexico,  which 
rifes  in  Tabafco,  and  run*  into  the  bay  of  Campeachy  in 
lat.  18. 10.  N.  Ion.  95.  26.  W. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  rifes  near  Zacatlan,  in  the  province  of  Tlafcala, 
and  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  10.  51.  N.  Ion. 
93.  16.  W. 

PE'DRO  DE  SUL'  (St.),  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Vifeu. 

PE'DRO  DE  TABER'NA  (St.),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Arragon  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Ainfa. 

PEDRO' AS  (Os),  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Alentejo : 
nine  mile*  fouth-weft  of  Moura. 

PEDRO'AS 
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PEDRO'AS  DE  PERCEVEI'RA,  rocks  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Portugal :  two  miles  fouth-South-weft  of  Sinet. 
Lar.  37.  40.  N.  Ion.  8.  5a.  W. 

PEDROGA'ON,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eltremadura: 
twenty-one  milet  nortb-eaft  of  Tboinar. 

PEDRO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile :  five 
miles  South-cad  of  Najera. 

PEDRU'SI,  or  Pedruzzi  (Paul),  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Mantua  in  164.6.  He  en- 
tered among  the  Jefuits,  and  diltinguiShed  himfelf  by  bit 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  antiquities.  He  was  chofen 
by  Rannucio  duke  of  Parma,  to  arrange  bis  rich  and  cu- 
rious cabinet  of  medals,  and  give  explanations  of  them. 
In  1694  he  began  to  publifli  anaccount  of  this  collection, 
under  the  title  of  "  I  CeSari  in  oro  raccolti  nel  Farnefe 
Mufeo  e  publicati  colle  loro  congrue  interpretazioni, 
Parma,  fol.  and  he  continued  his  labours  till  bis  death 
in  1711.  At  that  time  feven  volumes  had  been  published: 
the  eighth  was  edited  by  Peter  Piovene,  a  brother  Jefuit. 
The  whole  forms  ten  tomes,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
"  Mufeo  Farnefe." 

PEDUN'CLE,  /.  {pedunculut,  Lat.]  In  botany,  the 
flower-ftalk.  It  Springs  from  the  ftem,  and  bear*  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  A  flower-ftalk 
originating  immediately  from  the  roor,  has  an  appropri- 
ate name,  Scapus,  fee  that  article;  though  fome  prefer 
pedunculu  radicalii.  The  flower-ftalk  is  either  fimple  or 
compound.  In  the  firft  inftance  it  commonly  bears  a  fo- 
litary  flower,  though  it  may  bear  a  number  of  completely 
fertile  ones,  conftituting  a  Spike,  as  in  Potamogeton. 
When  compound,  the  ultimate  divilions  of  this  part  are 
called  partial  flower-ftalks.   See  Pedicellub. 

To  PEE,  ».m.  To  look  with  one  eye.  In  ufe  to  this 
day  in  Cumberland.  M  Hepeei,  he  looks  with  one  eye." 
Ray. 

PEE  CAIO'NI.   See  Verbesina. 

—  CUPAM'ENI.   See  Tracia. 

—  INO'TA  INCDIEN.    See  Physalis. 

—  KAN'DEL.    See  Rhizofhora. 

—  MOTTEN'GA.   See  Schcenus. 

— -  TAN'DALE  COTTI.   See  Crotalaria. 

— —  TIAN'GA  PULPA'NI.   See  Ruellia. 

PEE'BLES,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name,  Situated  on  a  fraall  river, 
alfo  called  Peebles,  which  feparates  the  town  into  Old  and 
New,  and  foon  after  joins  the  Tweed.  It  is  a  royal  burgh, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  name  to  the  pttblet  with  which 
the  environs  abound. 

Peebles  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  a  town 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Gadeni.  At  all  events  there 
were  undoubtedly  a  confiderable  village  and  a  church 
here,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  pe- 
riod ;  "  and  there  was  here  alfo  as  early,  perhaps,  a  royal 
caftle,  with  a  chapel,  and  other  accommodations,  which  a 
town  only  can  Supply."  This  opinion  derives  much 
Support  from  the  fact,  that  Peebles  is  mentioned  in  the 
earlteft  Scottiftt  records  "  as  a  town  of  the  royal  demefne, 
'which  yielded  a  firm  into  the  royal  exebeauer."  Accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Pennycuick,  it  was  occasionally  honoured  by 
the  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  (1185.)  who  conferred  on  it  many  fpe- 
cial  marks  of  his  munificence  and  favour.  In  the  con- 
tells  for  the  fuccelfion  to  the  throne  which  enfucd,  the 
inhabitants  efpou fed  tbecaufeof  Baliol,  and  were  after- 
wards compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  usurpation  of  Edward 
I.  of  England.  At  this  period  the  town  appears  to  have 
.been  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and  a  certain  number  of  bur- 
gefl'es.as  we  find  them  mentioned  to  have  fworn  fealty  to 
the  English  king  at  Berwick,  on  the  18th  of  Auguft,  1196. 
In  1 J04,  it  was  granted  by  that  prince  to  Adomar  de  Va- 
lence, the  warden  of  Scotland,  and  his  heirs.  The  edi. 
tors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a  royal  refidence  fo  late  as  the  time  of  James  I. 
(1410.)  and  that  here  he  compofed  his  poem  of  "  Peebles 
at  the  Play."   When  it  became  a  royal  burgh,  with  fpc- 
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cial  privileges,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  known  to  have 
fent  two  representatives  to  the  parliament  called  in  1  jj7 
to  ratify  and  provide  the  ranfom  of  David  II.  This  mo- 
narch afterwards  granted  Peebles  a  charter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 10,  1 367,  in  which  it  is  ftyled  a  royal  burgh  i  and  » 
the  fame  was  fuhfequently  confirmed  by  king  James  II. 
and  king  James  VI.  with  additional  privileges.  By  vir- 
tue of  thefe  charters,  the  corporation  of  the  town  now 
confiftsof  feventeen  members,  a  provoft,  two  baillies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  a  treafurer,  eleven  counfellers,  and  one 
deacon.  Its  revenue  is  very  confiderable,  moft  of  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  being  the  property  of  the  public. 
Thefe  lands  were  granted  to  the  borough  in  the  year  1 5S0, 
in  confideration  of  M  the  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  good  ler- 
vices,"  of  the  inhabitants.  This  burgh,  in  conjunction 
with  Lanark,  Linlithgow,  and  Selkirk,  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  parliament.  Patron,  or  nominee,  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh. 

The  town  of  Peebles  was  much  more  extenfivc formerly 
than  at  prefent,  and  occupied  a  fomewhat  different  (cite, 
extending  from  Eddleftone  Water  weft  ward,  to  the  Mea- 
dow-well-ftrand.  Of  its  buildings  at  this  period  little  is 
known  j  but  they  were  probably  of  a  comparatively  Supe- 
rior caft,  as  many  of  the  houfes  were  occupied  by  the  no. 
bility  attending  the  court,  when  the  monarch  refided  in 
the  cattle.  Peebles  in  fact  was  to  Edinburgh  what  VVindfor 
now  is  with  reSpect  to  London.  Previous  to  the  reforma- 
tion it  had  three  churches,  befides  fcveral  chapels.  The 
High-church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  on 
thelcite  of  fome  more  ancient  fabric.  Its  ruins  ftilf  re- 
main at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  old  town.  This 
church  was  deflroyed  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  1 
when  the  Croft-church  was  converted  into  the  parochial 
place  of  worfltip  ;  and  continued  to  be  fuch  till  the  pre- 
sent hand  fome  ftrufture  was  ere£ted  in  1 784.  Peebles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
by  art.  Over  the  Tweed  is  an  ancient  bridge  of  five 
arches;  and  there  are  two  Smaller  ones  over  the  Eddle- 
ftone, to  connect  the  new  town  with  the  old.  The  chief 
Support  of  the  town  is  its  manufacture  of  carpets,  Serges 
and  linen  and  cotton  cloths ;  but  it  is  Hkcwifc  much  in- 
debted to  its  market  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
oatmeal.  The  market  day  is  on  Tuefday,  weekly  ;  and 
there  are  befides  feven  annual  fairs. 

The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  in  Peebles,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Crofs-church,  and  of  that  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew.  The  former  was  part  of  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  monaftery  founded,  according  to 
Boecius,  Major,  and  others,  by  king  Alexander  III. 
Some  Say  it  was  erected  on  the  Spot  where  the  relics  of  St. 
Nicholas  the  Martyr  were  discovered  in  1161,  an  event 
which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Pordun.  This  con- 
vent was  filled  with  Red  or  Trinitarian  friars,  which  or- 
der was  inftituted  for  the  redemption  of  Chriftian  (laves 
from  the  Turks ;  a  third  part  of  their  annual  income  be- 
ing appropriated  to  that  purpoSe.  Its  buildings  confti- 
tuted  a  Square,  having  the  church  on  the  Southern  fide. 
This  edifice  meaSured  ioz  Scet  in  length,  and  3a  in  width, 
and  was,  as  well  as  the  houSes  and  cloilters,  entirely  built 
with  whin-ftone,  except  the  angles,  doors,  windows,  cor- 
nices, &c.  which  were  of  a  white  free-ftone.  After  the 
fuppreflion,  the  convent  was  Suffered  gradually  to  go  to 
decay;  but  part  of  the  church,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
fitted  up  for  divine  Service,  and  the  remiinder  was  walled 
off  and  converted  into  a  public  fchool.  In  this  date  it 
remained  till  the  building  of  the  new  church,  when  the 
interior  was  ft  ripped  of  its  feats  and  furniture,  but  the 
walls,  by  a  praiseworthy  aft  of  council,  were  ordered  to 
be  protected,  as  a  venerable  monument  of  ancient  art. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  CroSs  church.  The  exaft  period  of  its  construction 
is  not  recorded  ;  but,  as  it  is  Stated  to  have  been  confe- 
crated  by  Jofceline  bishop  of  Glafgow,  who  died  A.  D. 
1199,  its  date  may  be  fixed  a  few  year*  previous  to  that 
6  C  event. 
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event.  Judging  from  it*  remains,  it  feemt  to  have  been  a 
large  and  capacious  ftruflure  ;  and  is  certainly  of  great 
age,  as  all  its  doors  and  windows  difplay  fcmi-circular 
arches,  or  at  leaft  Tome  fcgmcnt  of  a  circle.  This  church 
was  the  moft  ancient  panlh-church  in  Peebles.  After  it 
loll  that  rank,  in  favour  of  the  Crofs-churcli,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  ruin.  A  party  of  Cromwell's  foldiers 
ufed  it  for  fome  time  as  a  (table,  and  at  their  departure 
demolilhcd  the  roof.  The  only  portions  of  this  ftructure 
now  Handing  are  the  fquare  tower,  and  fome  fragments 
of  the  fide  walls.  The  church-yard  is  Dill  ufed  as  a  bu- 
rial ground.  Of  the  royal  cattle  of  Peebles  no  veftiges 
can  be  traced,  but  its  fcite  yet  retains  the  name  of  Caf- 
tle-hill. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  population  amounted  to  14.80  in- 
habitants! but,  according  to  tbe  parliamentary  returns 
of  1801,  the  burgh  and  parifh  contained  597  houfes,  and 
1088  inhabitants;  in  1811,  the  returns  were,  411  houfes, 
and  1+85  perfons  ;  in  i8it,  1701  fouls. 

PEE'BLES-SHIRE.or  Twem»ALg,one  of  thefouthern 
countiesof  Scotland,  is  lituated  between  55.15.  and  55. 
50.  of  N.  latitude,  and  from  1.  58.  to  3. 34.  of  W.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  fouth  by 
Dumfrictfliire,  on  the  north  and  north-call  by  Edinburgh- 
wire,  on  the  weft  by  Lanarkfhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
county  of  Selkirk.  According  to  Armftrong's  map,  it 
meafures  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  about  s8  miles, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  18  miles;  the  mean 
length  being  17  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  134.  Of 
confequence,  the  fuperfkial  area  ought  to  be  364  fquare 
miles,  and  its  content  131,960  EngTifli  acre* ;  but  from 
a  minute  calculation,  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  real 
fuperficies  is  cftiinatcd  at  338  fquare  miles,  or  116,310 
acres  ;  of  which  about  10,000  area  are  arable,  or  under 
tillage.  According  tothe  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1, 
this  mire  contained  1810  houfes,  and  9935  inhabitants; 
in  1 811,  the  number  was  increafed  to  10,046. 

Tweedale,  when  viewed  from  a  diftance,  feems  to  form 
one  continued  chain  of  mountains,  and  may  perhaps  be 
generally  defcribed  as  a  mountainous  country.  Upon  a 
narrow  inveftigation,  however,  it  is  found  to  poflefs  many 
rich  and  fertile  valleys,  or  liraths  of  arable  land,  lying 
along  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers.  Of  thefe  tbe 
dale  of  the  Tweed  is  the  principal,  interfering  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Hence 
many  vales  branch  off;  following  tbe  channels  of  the 
feveral  ftreams  which  iocreafe  that  majeftic  river.  The 
moft  conGderablc  and  the  moft  fruitful  are  tbe  valleys  of 
the  Lyne  and  Eddleftone  waters.  In  general,  the  dale* 
and  the  dingles  are  moft  fertile,  and  the  hills  moft  pleafant, 
in  the  north  and  weft  divisions  of  the  county;  while,  in 
the  foutb  and  eaft,  the  valet  are  more  barren,  and  tbe  hills 
more  bleak. 

The  furface  of  the  land  rifes  on  both  Gdet  of  the  great 
centra]  valley  of  the  Tweed,  to  a  very  confiderable  eleva- 
tion. The  bigheft  hills  are  lituated  towards  the  extremi- 
ties of  tbe  county  ;  and,  indeed,  thofe  bordering  on  An- 
nandale  are  the  loftieft  in  fouthem  Scotland.  On  the 
boundary  with  Selkirkfttire,  Blackboufe-hills  meafure 
1360  feet  in  height  above  tbe  level  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  Seamed  Law,  about  two  miles  further  to  tbe  north, 
mounts  to  a  no  feet  above  tbe  lame  level.  Minchmoor, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  of  Peebles-wire,  rifes  1185  feet;  and 
Windleftraw  Law,  on  thenorth-eaft  of  the  county,  1*95 
feet  above  the  fea.  In  the  parilh  of  Manor  are  two  very 
high  hills,  called  Scrape  and  Dollarburn,  the  Utter  of 
which  is  calculated  to  reach  an  elevation  of  1840  feet. 
Cardon,  or  Cadow-hill,  in  the  parilh  of  Kilbucko,  is  about 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tweed,  or  aioo  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  bigheft  bill  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  tbe  (hire,  but  there  are  many  others 
very  little  inferior  in  altitude.  In  the  parifti  of  Kirkurd 
is  a  hill  called  Hell's  Cleugh,  tbe  fummit  of  which  it 
diftinguiftied  by  a  fmall  cairn,  called  the  Pykedftane, 
whence  it  a  view  of  the  country  beyond  the  Forth,  and 


of  a  chain  of  hills  ftretching  from  the  eaft  part  6f  Fifc, 
as  far  as  Dumbartonlhire.  South  of  the  Forth,  the  view 
extends  as  far  eaft  as  North  Berwick,  likewife  to  the 
Eildon  hills,  near  Melrofe,  and  Cheviot  bills  in  Nor- 
thumberland. Dundreigh,  or  Druids*  hill,  in  the  parUh 
of  Eddlefton,  alfo  commands  a  moft  extenfive  and  diver- 
fified  profpeft  over  Teviotdale,  Annandale,  C'lydefdale, 
Perth  (hi  re,  Fifelhire,  and  the  three  Lothians.  This  hill 
is  computed  to  rife  itoo  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  ocean. 
Near  the  fource  of  tbe  Tweed  the  hills  are  in  general 
extremely  beautiful,  being  covered  with  graft  to  their 
very  fummits  t  fome  of  them  are  of  a  great  height,  parti- 
cularly Hartficld  and  Broadlaw,  which  are  ftated  to  reach 
the  altitude  of  1800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Forth. 
Between  Minchmoor  and  Hinderland  the  hill*  are  more 
black,  craggy,  and  precipitous,  than  in  any  other  diftrict 
of  tbe  county,  and  are  frequently  interfered  by  deep 
and  tremendous  cbafms.  One  of  thefe  openings,  called 
Grimfcleugh,  is  upwards  of  half  aniile  in  length,  and  not 
left  than  300  feet  in  depth. 

The  riwri  of  this  county  are  numerous ;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Megget  and  tbe  North 
and  South  Elks,  difcharge  their  water*  into  the  Tweed  as 
the  common  receiver.  This  celebrated  river,  whence  the 
familiarname  of  the  (hire  is  derived,  bat  its  fource  on  tbe 
mountainous  ridge  which  feparatcs  Tweedale  from  An- 
nandale, and  can  boaft  of  giving  rife  to  tbe  three  firft 
rivers  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  :  the  Annan,  which  flow* 
fbuthwards  into  the  Solway.frith  ;  the  Clyde,  which 
runs  north- we  It  into  the  Clyde-frith;  and  the  Tweed, 
which  directs  itscourfe  to  the  German  ocean  ac  Berwick. 
The  laft-iuentioned  river  flows  above  forty  miles  within 
the  county,  in  a  curvilinear  and  terpentine  direction,  di- 
viding it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  Its  current,  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  of  its  courlc  above  Peebles,  during 
which  it  defcends  from  a  height  of  1 550  feet  it  extremely 
rapid,  as  indeed  are  all  the  ftreams  in  the  county.  The 
Tweed  is  the  longeft  river  in  Scotland,  the  diftancefrom 
it*  fource  to  its  confluence  with  the  ocean  being  upwards 
of  100  miles.  It  abound*  with  falmon,  as  well  a*  with 
trout.  Among  the  river*  which  fall  into  it  belonging  to 
Peebles -Oti re,  the  moft  confiderable  are  tbe  Lyne,  the  Ed- 
dlefton, and  the  Leithen,  on  tbe  north  ;  and  tbe  Manor 
and  the  Quairon  the  fouth.  The  Lyne  rifes  in  the  north- 
ern confines  of  the  county,  at  a  place  called  Cauldftane- 
flap  ;  and  after  acourfe  of  twenty-one  mile*,  reaches  tbe 
Tweed  three  miles  above  Peebles.  Eddleftone- water 
has  its  fource  from  King-Seat-Hill,  in  Eddleftone  parilh, 
and  joins  the  Tweed  at  the  county-town.  Leithen  wa- 
ter runt  a  courfe  of  twelve  milet  from  Water-Head  to 
about  a  mile  below  Inverleithen  church,  which  derive* 
itt  Celtic  name  from  that  influx,  or  t'mer.  Manor-itream 
originates  at  Foulbrig,  in  tbe  fonthern  end  of  Manor 
panQ),  through  which  it  runs  a  courfe  of  twelve  miles; 
and  which  it  drains,  at  it  courfes,  with  other  ftreamlets, 
to  the  common  channel.  The  Quair  iflues  from  a  fpring 
at  Glendean  banks,  and,  after  watering  the  magnificent 
pleafure  grounds,  fall*  into  the  Tweed  near  the  noble  feat 
of  Traquair. 

The  laAet  in  Peebles-uire  are  neither  numerous  nor 
extenfive.  The  moft  confiderable  of  them,  tbe  Water- 
loch  in  Eddleftone  parilh,  fcarcely  exceeds  three  quarter* 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  it, 
however,  a  very  beautiful  ftieet  of  water,  and  give*  birth 
to  the  South  Elk,  which  fall*  into  the  river  Forth,  along 
with  the  North  Eft,  at  Mqflelburgh,  in  Mid  Lothian. 
The  other  lakes  within  the  county  are  Gamelhope-loch, 
and  Slipperfield-loch  ;  the  former  of  which  occupies  an 
uninhabited  glen  in  Tweedfmuir  parifti,  and  i*  emptied 
by  Gameihopc  rivulet,  one  of  the  fource*  of  the  Tails- 
water.  St.  Mary  loch,  though  it  bounds  this  county  for 
more  than  a  mile,  and  is  hence  claimed  by  fome  Peebles- 
fliire  topographers,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  Selkirkfhirc 
lake,  at  it  extends  feveral  mile*  into  that  county.  The 
Megget  pour*  itt  water*  into  this  lake,  whence  they  paft 
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on  to  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick,  two  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated rivers  in  Scottilh  fong. 

Peebles-fhire,  a*  the  mountainous  nature  of  iti  furface 
would  promife,  is  fertile  in  minerals.  If  credit  may  be 
given  to  our  ancient  hiitorians,  Boece  and  Buchanan, 
gold  was  formerly  found  in  Glen-Gaber  water,  which 
traverfei  the  parifh  of  Megget.  In  Lead-Law,  a  hill  above 
Linton,  feveral  lead-mines  were  formerly  wrought,  which 
alfo  produced  a  confiderable  Aipply  of  filver.  The  finks 
of  thefe  mines  are  ftill  apparent,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appropriate  name  of  Silver-holes.  About  uxty  years 
ago  they  were  again  tried,  but  the  attempt  proven  un- 
iuccefsful  i  the  quantity  of  ore  obtained  being  fcarcely 
adequate  to  defray  the  expenccs  of  the  work.  In  Tra- 
quair  pari(h  feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  dilcover 
lead-veins,  and  much  ore  has  been  found,  but  not  fuffi- 
ciently  rich  in  filver  to  induce  any  adventurer  to  open 
mines.  A  fpecimen  of  galena-ore  was  difcovered,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  ft  reams  that  fall  into  the  Quair. 
Coal  is  plentiful,  particularly  in  the  north-eaftern  diftrift 
of  the  county,  where  limcftone  is  alfo  equally  abundant. 
The  prevailing  under-ftratura  in  the  county  is  whinftone, 
but  there  are  likewife  numerous  quarries  of  white  and 
red  freeftone  in  different  parifhes.  The  date-quarries 
here  have  long  been  celebrated.  In  Tramore  hill,  with- 
in Stobo  parilh,  are  two  feams  of  excellent  blue  date, 
which  has  been  manufactured  for  various  purpofes  during 
feveral  years.  In  the  lands  of  Lamancba  there  is  a  vaft 
variety  of  clays,  and  in  particular  a  very  thick  bed  of  fire 
clay,  like  the  Stourbridge  clay.  In  the  fame  lands  are 
many  veins  of  iron  ore  j  one  of  them  is  entirely  grain  ore, 
and  the  remainder  is  mixed  with  the  fame  ore.  Manga- 
nefe  is  alfo  found  here,  both  by  itfelf  and  incorporated 
with  the  iron  ores;  and  there  are  likewife  here  fome 
mattes  or  beds  of  iron-ftone,  but  there  are  no  iron-works 
yet  eftablilhed.  White  marble, according  to  Pennycuick, 
was  formerly  dug  up  at  Whitfield,  in  Linton  parifh. 

Several  mineral  fprings  are  found  within  Peehles-fhire, 
but  none  of  them  are  particularly  diftinguiflied.  North 
from  the  village  of  Linton  is  a  fpring,  called  "Heaven- 
aqua  water,"  which  bears  fome  affinity  to  that  at  Ton- 
bridge.  Another  fpring,  fimilar  to  the  Harrowgate 
waters,  appears  in  the  parifh  of  Inverleithen.  There  is 
alfo  a  copious  fulphureous  well  in  the  parifh  of  Kirkurd. 
At  Lamancha,  in  Newland  parifh,  is  a  chalybeate  fpring, 
called  the  "  Vertue  Well,"  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air,  that  holds  the  iron  in  folution. 

Peebles- (hire,  like  every  other  county  in  Scotland,  is 
fubjecled  to  the  jurifdiction  of  a  lord  lieutenant,  and  a 
(heriff  depute,  the  latter  of  whom  nominates  a  fubftitute 
to  hold  courts  in  his  abfence.  When  it  was  firft  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  fheriffdom  is  not  precifely  fixed  by  record; 
but  we  find  mention  of  two  fherifts  in  Tweedale,  one  in 
Traquair,  and  the  other  at  Peebles,  about  the  year  1184. 
Thefe  two  (heriffwics  merged  into  one  before  the  elofe  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  the  latter,  and 
have  remained  in  the  fame  condition  ever  fince.  The 
earls  of  March  were  hereditary  fherifts  of  Tweedale, 
which  bellows  the  title  of  marquit  on  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient houfe  of  Hay,  earls  of  Errol,  and  hereditary  high 
conftablcs  of  Scotland.  In  the  (hire  of  Tweedale  there 
are  many  ancient  and  honourable  families  of  the  gentry. 
Among  thefe,  Douglas  of  Cavers,  who  was  hereditary 
fheriff  of  the  county,  ftill  preferves  the  ftandard  and  the 
iron  mace  of  the  gallant  lord  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Otterburn,  juft  as  his  troops  had  defeated  and 
taken  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  hot/pur. 

The  parilhes  within  this  (hire  are  (ixteen  in  number  1 
and  beudes  the  royal  burgh  of  Peebles,  there  are  five  very 
confiderable  villages  that  have  markets  and  annual  fairs  for 
fheepi  horfes,  and  cows  1  thefe  arc,  Linton,  Eddlcfton, 
Skirling,  Broughton,  and  Inverleithen.  The  improvement 
in  roads  within  the  lift  fifty  years  has  been  very  great  in 
this  county.  The  public  roads  indeed  are  excellent. 
One  from  Edinburgh  towards  Moffatt  traverfes  the  whole 


length  of  the  fhire,  from  north-«aft  to  foutb-weft.  Ano- 
ther traverfes  it  in  like  manner  from  weft  to  eaft,  from 
Biggar,  by  Peebles  and  Inverleithen,  towards  Gallafhiels 
and  Kelfo.  This  road  affords  the  means  of  conveying 
towards  Glafgow  all  the  fuperfluous  grain  of  this  di drift. 
A  road  alfo  runs  from  Inverleithen  towards  Middleton, 
which  fupplies  a  great  part  of  Peebles-fhire  with  coal. 
It  was  made  in  1794.,  and  fhortcned  the  line  of  commu- 
nication no  lefs  than  fourteen  miles. 

Tweedale  cannot  be  called  a  manufacturing  county  ; 
for,  though  a  confiderable  quantity  of  linen  is  made  by 
the  inhabitants,  none  of  it  comes  to  fale,  the  whole  being 
con  fumed  by  their  own  families.  Woollen  and  cotton 
weavers,  however,  arc  faid  to  be  increafing  about  Peebles 
and  its  vicinity ;  where  are  likewife  a  few  flocking  looms. 
A  woollen  manufactory  has  been  lately  eftablifhcd  at 
Inverleithen,  which  from  its  congenial  fituation  is  calcu- 
lated to  flourifh.  It  is  furprifing  that  no  woollen  manu- 
factory has  hitherto  been  fixed  at  Linton,  coniidering  its 
favourable  pofition  on  the  turnpike  road  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  numerous  advantages  it  poftefles  with  refpect  to 
coal,  lime,  freeftone,  water,  and  fheep- walks. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Peebles-fhire  are  at  once 
numerous  and  various.  Traces  of  the  ancient  Britons 
can  ftill  be  difcovered  here  in  the  names  of  places ;  as 
alfo  in  their  religious,  fepulchral,  and  military,  monu- 
ments. At  Hairftanes,  in  Kirkurd  parifh,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Druid  temple,  confiding  of  a  number  of  large 
(tones  (landing  in  a  circular  form.  Another  curious 
druidical  temple  is  (ituated  on  the  remarkable  peninfula 
called  Sberiffmuir.  Prom  each  of  two  (landing  (tones 
there  run  out  to  the  eaft,  in  a  curvature,  two  rows  of 
fmaller  (tones,  which  alfo  Hand  upright.  A  third  monu- 
ment of  a  fimilar  kind  is  feen  near  Tweedfmuir  church, 
and  a  fourth,  fmaller  one,  on  the  borders  between  Peeblea 
and  Selkirk.  Several  tumuli  or  barrows  are  fpread  over 
Kirkurd,  Glenholm,  and  Linton,  parilhes.  In  a  cairn 
upon  King's  Muir,  in  Peebles  parifh,  were  lately  difco- 
vered an  inverted  urn,  containing  the  afhes  of  fome  Bri- 
tifh  warrior,  with  the  blade  of  bis  dagger.  In  Eddlcfton 
parifh,  near  the  Ship- Law,  there  is  a  barrow  called  the 
"Ship-horns,"  becaufe  refembling  the  inverted  hull  of  a 
(hip.  A  number  of  fepulchral  cairns  are  alfo  difcovered 
in  the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  Sheriffmuir.  Thefe, 
however,  all  yield  in  intereft  to  the  grave  of  Merlin, 
which  is  pointed  out  under  a  thorn-tree,  near  the  influx 
of  the  Powfail,  or  Panfel,  with  the  Tweed.  In  that  fa- 
cred  fpot,  according  to  tradition,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
prophet,  to  whom  fo  many  wonderful  feats  and  predic- 
tions are  attributed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  bards. 
There  was  an  old  traditional  prophecy,  that  the  two 
kingdoms  fhould  be  united  when  the  waters  of  the  Tweed 
and  the  Panfel  fhould  meet  at  his  grave.  Accordingly, 
the  country  people obferve  that  this  meeting  happened  in 
confequence  of  an  inundation  at  the  acceffion  of  James 
VI.  to  the  crown  of  England. 

In  Peebles-fhire  there  are  many  hill-torts,  undoubtedly 
of  Britifh  conftruction,  and  feveral  (landing  (tones,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  memorials  of  battles.  The  forts  are  gene- 
rally of  a  circular  fhape,  but  fometimes  deviate  from  that 
figure  to  fuit  the  fummit,  or  the  ground  whereon  they 
are  placed.  On  the  hill  called  Cademuir  are  four  Britifh 
encampments,  one  of  which  is  furrounded  by  a  rampart 
of  (tones  without  cement.  This  rampart  is  in  fome 
places  double}  but  in  other  parts  it  is  (ingle,  and  of  pro- 
digious thicknefs*  Janet's  Bray,  in  Peebles  parifh,  is  alfo 
diltinguilhed  by  two  entrenchments,  which  are  each  fur- 
rounded  by  a  tingle  ditch  and  vallum.  In  the  fame  pa- 
rifh are  feveral  other  fimilar  works;  particularly  one  on 
the  fummit  of  Meldum,  another  on  the  hill  above 
Hutchin  field,  a  third  near  Hayfton  Craig,  a  fourth  on 
the  hill  above  Wham,  and  a  fifth  on  the  hill  called  Ew. 
hill-rig.  On  a  height  near  Inverleithen,  are  the  remains 
of  a  Britifh  fortrefs,  which  appears  to  have  had  three  ram- 
parts and  ditches.  The  other  principal  Britifh  military 
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works,  are  at  Milkington-Ringi.and  North-Shield -Rings, 
in  the  parifh  of  EddTefton  j  on  Terrace-hill,  in  Newland* 
parilh  )  on  the  rifing  ground  above  Linton,  and  on  the 
top  of  Lead-Law.  Betides  thefe,  however,  there  are  nu- 
merous others  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
particularize. 

*  The  Romans,  who  were  unqueftionably  the  firft  people 
that  encroached  upon  tbe  Bntilh  aborigines,  have  left 
few  traces  of  their  refidence  here,  and  thofe  few  are  con- 
fined to  military  polls  or  encampments.  Of  thefe  the 
principal  one  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Lyne, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  call  ward  of  the  Watling-ftreet, 
which  traverfes  the  country  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
weftera  extremity  of  the  mire.  This  entrenchment  is 
called  by  the  common  people  Randal's  Walls,  from  a 
tradition  that  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  had  a  houfe 
within  its  area.  According  to  Armftrong  it  contains  fix 
acres  and  two  roods  of  ground,  which  has  been  frequent- 
ly ploughed,  when  many  Roman  coins  have  been  turned 
up.  Another  Roman  encampment  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  fide  of  Upper  Whitfield,  in  the  parilh  of  Linton. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is  furrounded  by 
a  (ingle  folic  and  rampart,  which  are  now  nearly  oblite- 
rated. A  third  entrenchment,  in  the  parilh  of  Manor, 
is  alfo  generally  reprefented  to  be  of  Roman  conftruQion. 

Amongft  the  other  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  moll 
prominent  are  its  terractt  and  caftle*.  Refpecling  the 
origin  and  ufes  of  the  former,  much  difficulty  prevails  ; 
indeed  all  that  has  been  advanced  concerning  them  is 
merely  conjectural.  The  opinion  of  Chalmers,  however, 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
bodies  of  fpectator*  to  witnefs  fome  (port,  carries  with 
it  confiderable  plaufibility  ;  and  it  likewife  feemi  probable 
that  fevera!  of  them  were  fubfequently  appropriated  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Of  luch  works  the  moft 
confiderable  are  thofe  on  a  beautiful  green  mouut,  called 
Terrace-bill,  above  Newland*.  Along  the  whole  face  of 
this  hill  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  terraces,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  broad,  which  rife  by  a  regular  gradation 
to  the  top.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  north  is  another 
eminence,  called  Moot- hill,  which  has  likewife  feveral 
tier*  or  terraces.  Similar  terrace*  are  to  be  fcen  at  Kir- 
kurd,  at  Skirling,  and  at  Smithfield. 

The  remains  of  the  cajl/et  and  fortified  towers  of  this 
county,  are  principally  featedon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
and  alternately  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  and  in  fight  of 
each  other,  as  happens  in  Selkirklhire  and  Berwickshire. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  the  defence  of  tbe 
country  from  the  incurfion*  of  tbe  border-chiefs.  On 
tbe  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  fire  was  immediately  lighted 
on  the  top  of  the  nearcft  caftle,  and  thus  notice  of  the 
aggrelTion  was  fpread  over  a  diftricl  of  at  lead  feventy 
mile*  in  length  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours.  Thele 
caftle*  were  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  ufually  in  a  turreted 
form,  and  for  the  moll  part  occupied  an  eminence  of 
difficult  accefi.  Thofe  fituated  within  ten  miles  above 
and  below  Peebles  were  at  leaft  twenty-fix  in  number, 
and  much  refembled  each  other,  except  in  the  circum- 
ftance  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude.  At  Traquair  the 
Scottiih  kings  had  a  caftle  in  the  twelfth  century,  where 
they  occasionally  refilled  for  the  puruofe  of  hunting  iu 
the  foreft.  This  caftle  is  now  completely  demoliftied,  as 
well  as  that  at  Peebles,  which  is  likewife  faid  to  have 
been  a  royal  refidence.  On  Woodhill  arc  fome  remains 
of  an  ancient  building,  which  is  called  Macbeth'*  Caftle; 
and  in  Broughton  parilh  i*  another,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  which  is  traditionally  faid  to  have  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Macbeth.  The  remains  of  Oliver-caftle, 
the  feat  of  the  Frafers,  are  fcen  in  Tweedfmuir  parilh; 
and  on  Fruid-water  are  tbe  remains  of  Fruidcaflle,  ano- 
ther baronial  manlion,  which  alfo  belonged  to  that 
powerful  family.  Drummelzier-caftle  is  fituated  clofe  to 
the  river  Tweed,  and  about  a  milefrom  it  isThanes-caftle, 
or  Tinnis-caftle,  formerly  occupied  as  a  fort  of  redoubt 
by  tbe  Tvreedies,  the  lord*  of  Drummelzier.   But  thefe, 


and  indeed  almoft  all  the  ancient  caftle*  in  this  mire,  are 
completely  ruinous,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Nied- 
path,  in  the  vicinity  of  Peebles,  which,  being  of  vaft 
ftrength,  ftill  continues  in  tolerable  prcfervation,  and 
confequently  affords  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  fimilar 
building.  This  caftle  Hands  on  a  rock,  projecting  over 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here  runs  through 
a  deep  narrow  glen  well  wooded  on  both  fides.  Toward* 
the  land  it  command*  an  important  pafs.  The  walls  are 
eleven  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  cemented  with  lime  almoft 
as  hard  as  the  ftrong  whinftone  of  which  they  are  built. 
Niedpath  was  anciently  the  chief  refidence  of  the  Frafers 
above  mentioned,  and  was  moft  probably  the  birth-place 
of  tbe  brave  fir  Simon  Frafer,  the  laft  of  the  family  in  the 
male  line,  who,  in  ijoj,  with  only  10,000  men,  rcpulfcd 
and  defeated  the  Englifti,  30,000  ftrong,  in  three  fuccef- 
five  battles,  fought  in  one  day  on  Rofiyn-moor.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king,  and 
held  out  againft  Cromwell  longer  than  anyplace  in  Scot- 
land foutb  of  the  Forth.  The  fituation  of  this  caftle  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  commanding.  Pennycuick,  who 
fays  it  was  of  old  called  the  "  Caftle  of  Peebles,"  cele- 
brated it  thus  1 

The  noble  Nidpath,  Peebles  overlooks 

With  its  fair  bridge  and  Tweed's  meand'ring  brooks, 

Upon  a  rock  it  proud  and  ftately  Hands, 

And  to  tbe  fields  about  give*  forth  commands. 

PEE'CE,  or  Piece,  /.  ipieca,  Span,  a  room.]  Any 
work  of  architecture  or  machinery.  This  ufage  has  been 
partly  revived  of  late  in  the  word  time-piece.  To  what 
other  parts  of  this  ex  ten  five  definition  it  once  applied, 
the  following  enumeration  will  lhow.  Ma/on. — A  capital 
city : 

Yet  is  Cleopolis  for  earthly  frame 

The  faireft  peece  that  eye  beholden  can.  Spenftr. 

A  fortified  caftle  1 

And  evermore  their  wicked  capitayn 

Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  aftay, 

Sometimes  with  threats,  fometimes  with  hope  of  gayn, 

Which  by  the  ranfack  of  that  peece  they  fhould  attayn. 

Sptnfer. 

A  (hip  : 

The  wondred  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peece 

Firft  through  the  Euxine  feas  bore  all  the  flow'r  of  Greece. 

Spenfer. 

A  tower  that  ferved  for  a  movable  battery  : 

Such  hap  befell  that  tower;  for  on  that  fide 
Gainft  which  the  Pagans  force  and  batt'ry  bend 
Two  wheels  were  broke,  whereon  the  piece  fhould  ride } 
The  maimed  engine  could  no  further  wend.  Fairfax. 

A  building. — He  is  an  ill-defigned  piece,  built  after  the 
ruftic  order,  and  all  his  parts  look  too  big  for  their 
height.  Butler' 1  Ckaraeltre. 

Yet  ftill  be  bet  and  bounft  upon  the  dore. 

And  thund'red  ftroke*  thereon  lb  hideoullie, 

That  all  the  peece  he  (baked  from  the  flore, 

And  filled  all  the  houfe  with  fear  and  great  uprore.  Sp. 

PEED,  adj.  Blind  of  one  eye.  Ray.   See  To  Pes. 

PEE'ING-GHI'E,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  fitu- 
ated on  the  Irawaddy,  from  which  a  great  quantity  of 
teak-timber  is  carried  to  Rangoon.  The  forefts  extend 
along  on  the  weftern  mountains:  the  trees  are  felled  in 
the  dry  feafon,  and  when  the  monfoon  fcts  in  are  borne 
by  the  torrents  to  this  town  and  Sahlahdam,  a  little  above 
it.  Peeing-ghie  is  about  twenty  miles  north-weft  of 
Mayadoun. 

PEEK'S  HILL,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  America,  in  Weft- 
Chefter  county,  New  York,  oil  the  catt  fide  of  Hudfon 
river,  and  north  fide  of  the  creek  of  its  name,  five  mile* 
from  it*  mouth  1  fifty  miles  north  of  New  York. 

2  To 
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To  PEEL,  t.  a.  [niter,  Fr.  from  pttlu,  Lit.  the  (Win.] 
To  decorticate;  to  thy  1 

The  fkilful  (bepberd  peetd  me  certain  w.mds, 

And  ftnek  them  up  before  the  fulfomecwes.  Shak'fpeart. 

From  piller,  Fr.  to  rob. — To  plunder.  According  to 
analogy  this  (hould  be  written  pill;  and  it  it  ufualty  fo 
written  by  c»ur  old  author!. — Go,  ye  fwift  mefl'cngers,  to 
a  nation  Scattered  and  petltd.  I/aia'i  xviii.  ». 

Lord-like  at  eafe,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 

To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour; 

TheJe,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Dryden. 

PEEL,  /.  [peal,  old  Fr.  ptllis,  Lat.]  The  flcin  or  thin 
rind  of  any  thine. 

PEEL,^  [pelle,  Fr.]  A  broad  thin  board  with  a  long 
handle,  uled  by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  out 
of  the  oven. — A  notable  hot  baker  'twas  when  be  plied 
the  peel.  B.  Jmtjon't  Bartkot.  fair. 

PEEL,  a  fmall  fea-port  town,  fituated  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  Iflc  of  Nun,  in  the  Irifh  channel,  was  for- 
merly denominated  Holme- Pal ;  and  appears,  from  its 
remains,  to  have  been  a  place  of  confidence  importance 
in  the  times  of  Mankifh  independence.  The  annexation 
of  Man  to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  the  fubfequent  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  fmuggling-trade,  however,  have  reduced  it 
greatly.  The  harbour,  indeed,  is  now  almoft  entirely 
neglected,  notwithftanding  it  it  an  excellent  refort  for 
(hipping ;  and  the  pier  is  completely  deftroyed.  In  (hort, 
this  town  offers  to  the  prefent  traveller  an  appearance  of 
decayed  grandeur;  and  is  confequently  more  an  object 
of  intercft  and  curiofity  than  inviting  as  a  place  of  refi- 
dence,  for  the  man  of  bufinefs  or  of  pleafure.  Woods, 
in  liii  Account  of  the  Me  of  Man,  computes  the  popu- 
lation of  Peel  at  about  twelve  hundred  perfons.  The 
only  church  in  the  town,  now  ufed  for  divine  fervice,  is 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  but  there  are  bcfides  the 
ruins'of  other  two,  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ger- 
main. Thefe  ftand  within  the  caftle,  on  a  fmall  rocky 
ifiand,  which  is  feparated  from  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  town  by  a  narrow  channel,  fcarcely  a  foot  deep  at 
loiv  water.  This  ifland  and  caftle  are  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  ftrong  wall,  (helving  to  the  top,  which 
was  built  many  years  ago  to  fecure  the  harbour.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  eaftern  fide,  by  a  flight  of  fteps  now  fo 
ruinous  as  to  be  dangerous  of  accefs.  The  walls  of  this 
fortiefs  meafure  about  four  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  are 
flanked  with  towers;  the  whole  inclofmg  a  i'pacc  of 
fomewhat  more  than  two  acres  of  ground. 

This  caftle  is  faid  to  be  haunted  by  feveral  apparitions; 
among  which  is  that  of  Eleanor,  wile  to  Humphrey  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  uncle  to  Henry  the  Sixth.  She  wm  con- 
fined and  died  here,  and  her  ghoft  has  ever  fince  been 
nightly  heard  to  afcend  a  (tone  Itaircafe,  leading  to  a 
little  noufe  upon  the  wall.  Waldron,  an  old  Mankifh 
writer,  tells  the  following  curious  ftory  of  an  apparition 
in  the  (hape  of  a  dog.  "  They  fay  that  an  apparition, 
called  in  their  language  the  mat/the  doog,  in  the  (hape  of 
a  large  black  fpaniel,  with  curled  (baggy  hair,  was  ufed 
to  haunt  Peel-caftle;  and  has  been  frequently  feen  in 
every  room,  but  particularly  in  the  guard-chamber, 
where,  as  foon  as  the  candles  were  lighted,  it  came  and 
lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  prefence  of  all  the  foldiers, 
who  at  length,  by  being  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  light 
of  it,  loft  great  part  of  the  terror  they  were  feized  with  at 
,i:s  firft  appearance.  They  ftill  however  retained  a  certain 
awe.  believing  it  to  be  an  evil  fpirit  which  waited  to  do 
them  hurt ;  and  for  that  reafon  forbore  fwearing  and  all 
pro/ane  difcourfe  while  in  its  company.  Bur,  though 
they  endured  the  (hock  of  fucha  gueft  when  all  together, 
none  cared  to  be  left  alone  with  it.  It  being  the  cullom, 
therefore,  for  one  of  the  foldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the 
caftle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  cap- 
tain, to  wliofe  apartment  the  way  led  through  a  church, 
they  agreed  among  therufelves,  that  whoever  was  to  fuc- 
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ceed,  the  enfuing  night,  his  fellow  on  this  errand,  (hould 
accompany  him  that  went  firft,  and  by  this  means  no 
man  would  be  exuofed  fingly  to  the  danger;  for  the 
maiitbe  doog  was  always  feen  to  come  out  from  that  pai- 
fage  at  the  clofe  of  day,  and  return  to  it  as  (bon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  which  made  them  look  upon  this  place 
as  its  peculiar  residence.  One  night,  a  fellow  being 
drunk,  and  thus  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinary, 
laughed  at  the  (implicityof  his  companions;  and,  though 
it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs  take 
that  office  to  teftify  his  courage.  All  the  foldiers  en- 
deavoured to  difiuade  hint ;  but  the  more  they  faid  the 
more  refolute  he  feemed,  and  fwore  that  he  defired  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  maiithe  doog  would  follow  him 
as  it  had  done  the  others  ;  for  he  would  try  whether  it 
was  dog  or  devil.  After  having  talked  in  a  very  repro- 
bate manner  for  fome  time,  he  (hatched  up  the  keys,  and 
went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In  fome  time  after  his  de- 
parture a  noife  was  heard  ;  but  nobody  had  the  boldnefs 
to  fee  what  occafioned  it,  til),  the  adventurer  returning, 
they  demanded  the  knowledge  of  him  ;  but,  loud  and 
noify  as  he  had  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  become 
fober  aad  filent  enough ;  for  be  was  never  heard  to 
fpeak  moret  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which 
was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by  all  w  ho  came  near 
him  either  to  fpeak,  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  make 
fome  fign  by  which  they  might  underftand  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible  could  be  got  from 
him,  only  that  by  the  diftortionor  his  limbs  and  features, 
it  might  be  guefted  that  he  died  in  agonies,  greater  than 
is  common  111  a  natural  death.  The  maiithe  doog  was 
however  never  feen  afterwards,  nor  would  any  one  at- 
tempt to  go  through  that  paflage ;  for  which  reafon  it 
was  clofed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This  accident  I 
heard  atteftcd  by  feveral,  but  efpecialiy  by  an  old  foldier 
who  allured  me  that  he  had  feen  the  maiithe  doog  oftener 
than  he  had  hairs  on  his  head.'*  Walter  Scott  alludes 
to  this  tale  in  the  following  lines  of  his  Lay  of  the  Lilt 
-Minftrel: 

But  none  of  all  the  aftoniftTd  train 

Were  fodifmay'd  as  Doloraine  : 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  burn, 

'Twas  fear'd  bis  mind  would  ne'er  return  : 

For  he  was  fpeechlefs,  ghaftly,  wan, 

Like  him  of  whom  the  ftory  ran, 

That  (poke  the JpeSre-komd  in  Man." 

Before  the  fale  of  the  royalty  of  Man  to  the  JJririili  go- 
vernment, a  garrifon  of  troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  lord  of 
the  ifland,  was  (rationed  here;  but  fince  that  event  the 
caftle  has  been  altogether  neglected,  and  the  entire  area 
is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  various  buildings,  walls,  and 
da-elling-houles.  About  the  centre  of  it  is  a  fquare  py- 
ramidical  mound  of  earth,  terminating  obtufely,  and 
having  each  of  its  fides  directed  to  one  of  the  cardinal 
points.  This  tumulus  is  Unrounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet 
and  a  half  broad ;  and  is  fuppofed  either  to  have  been  ait 
eminence  whence  an  officer  might  harangue  his  troops, 
or  the  burial-place  of  fome  great  perfonage.  Near  this 
mound  ftand  the  ruined  churches  above  mentioned,  both 
of  which  are  of  confiderable  antiquity.  Patrick's,  how- 
ever, is  by  far  the  older  of  the  two,  and  is  probably  of 
earlier  date  than  the  era  of  the  Norman  conqueit.  St. 
Germain's  wac  built  about  the  year  1*45,  and  is  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  ifland,  but  has  not,  for  many  years,  been 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  a  burying.place.  Irs  di- 
menfions  are  feventy-fix  feet  by  twenty  ;  and  beneath 
one  part  of  it  is  the  eccleflaftical  prifon  or  dungeon, 
where  fuch  perfons  were  confined  as  were  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  the  fpiritual  cenfure.  The  length  of  this 
vault  is  tbirty-four  feet,  and  its  breadth  fixteen.  The 
bottom  is  of  earth,  and  at  one  corner  are  the  remains  o( 
an  uncovered  well,  which  muft  have  rendered  the  place 
damp  in  the  extreme.  The  only  light  or  air  is  admitted 
tfirough  a  imall  hole  in  the  wall. 
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Three  miles  from  Peel  it  Tinwald  Mount,  where  the 
Manks  parliament*  and  great  councils  were  convened, 
and  where  alfo  the  fuperior  courts  held  judicial  proceed- 
ings at  Bated  periods.  It  is  an  artificial  eminence  of 
very  Angular  appearance,  and  of  unknown  antiquity. 
According  to  fome  etymologilh,  its  name  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Daniflt  word  tin  or  ff'wjr,  fignifying  an  af- 
fembly  or  meeting,  and  wald,  a  field  or  fenced  place. 
Modern  authors,  however,  derive  it  from  the  firitim 
words  tyng  and  tal,  fignifying  *«  The  Juridical  Hill." 
The  approach  to  the  fummit  ol  this  mount  is  by  a  flight 
of  turf  fteps  on  the  eaftern  tide  :  the  diameter  at  the  top 
it  about  feven  feet,  and  three  feet  below  ic  is  an  annular 
plot  tour  feet  wide,  which  is  fuccceded  by  another  fix 
feet  broad,  and  this  by  a  third  ftill  wider.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  circle  is  nearly  eighty  yards ;  all  the 
angles  are  rounded,  and  alraoft  the  whole  furfaee  is  of 
turf. 

At  a  (hort  diftance  from  the  Tinwald  is  a  fm.itl  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  rebuilt  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
after  the  model  of  the  former  chapel,  which  had  fallen 
completely  to  ruin.  But  it  has  no  pens,  never  being 
tiled  for  divine  fervice  except  on  the  day  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  laws.  Woodt't  I/U  of  Man,  p.  151-162. 

PEEL  OF  FOU'DREY,  a  little  inand  near  the  itland  of 
Walney  and  the  town  of  Dalton  in  Lancaftiire.  Here 
ftand  the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle;  concerning  the 
foundation,  ufe,  and  diflblution,  of  which,  there  are  no 
records  extant:  all  is  conjecture.  If  appears  to  have  been 
a  ftrong  fortification,  and  furrour.de j  by  two  ditches  ; 
the  walls  are  now  as  firm  as  the  folid  rockj  it  may  be 
ieen  at  many  miles  diftance  on  the  fca,  and  ufed  to  be  a 
good  land-mark  till  a  light-fioufe  was  lately  erected  on 
the  fouth  end  of  the  illand  of  Walney.  The  port  of  Peel 
of  Foudrey  is  very  large  and  commodious,  and  would 
float  a  large  man-of-war  at  low  water.  Upon  the  main 
land,  oppofite  the  ifland,  is  fituate  Ramplide,  a  moft  de- 
liEktful  village,  and  excell.-nt  place  for  fen-bathing. 
II'iNm'i  Brili/h  Directory,  vol.  v. 

PEE'LAS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  archipelago. 
Lit.  6.  31.  N.  Ion.  111-45.  E. 

PEELE  (George),  a  dramatic  writer  who  flourilhed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  Devonfnire. 
He  became  a  lludent  of  C!i  rift-Church  college,  Oxford, 
.meat  tht  year  1573,  .ind  was  admitted  M.  A.  in  1579. 
After  this  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became 
the  city-poet,  And  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants. 
He  lived  on  the  Bank  Side,  over  againft  Black  Friar;  ; 
and  maintained  the  eflimation  in  his  poetical  capacity 
wiiich  he  had  acquired  at  the  univeriity,  and  which  feems 
to  have  been  of  no  inconsiderable  rank.  He  was  a  good 
patforal  poet;  and  Wood  informs  us,  that  "his  plays 
were  not  only  often  afted  with  great  applaufc  in  his  lite- 
time,  but  did  alio  endure  reading,  with  due  commenda- 
tion, many  years  after  his  death."  The  titles  of  the 
plays  written  by  this  author,  of  which  five  only  are 
known,  are.  1.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  15;+.  1.  Ed- 
ward the  Firft,  1 593.  3.  The  Old  Wives'  Taie,  a  comedy, 
1  595-  4-  The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Bethlabt ,  a 
tragedy,  s 5^9.  5.  The  Turkifh  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the 
Faire  Greek.  Wood  and  Winllanley,  mifguided  by 
former  catalogues,  have  attributed  to  him  another  trage- 
dy, entitled,  Alphonius,  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  this, 
Langbaine  allures  us,  was  written  by  Chapman,  he  hint- 
l?lf  having  the  piay  in  his  fofleiiion,  with  that  author's 
r.ame  to  ir. 

About  the  year  159;,  Peele  feems  to  have  been  taken 
into  the  patronage  "ol  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
whom  he  dedicated,  in  that  year,  "  Tin  Honour  of  the 
Garter,  a  Poem  Gr.itujatoric ;  the  Firltling  confecrated 
to  his  noble  name."  He  was  almoft  as  famous  for  his 
tn:ks  and  merry  pranks  as  Scoggan,  SJceiton,  or  Dick 
Tarieton  j  and,  as  there  are  books  of  theirs  in  print,  fo 
there  is  one  ot  his,  c.i.ied  Merrie  conceited  Jefu  of 
George  Peele,  Gent.  fo:r.e;i:r.s  Student  in  Oxford  j  wiiere- 
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in  is  mewed  the  Courfe  of  his  Life,  how  he  lived, Sec.  4to. 
i6s7."  Thefe  jefts,  as  they  are  called,  might  with  more 
propriety  be  termed  the  tricks  of  a  fharper.  Peele  died 
before  the  year  1598.  Meres,  in  his  Wit's  Treafury,  p. 
a8G,  fays, "  As  Anacreon  died  by  the  pot,  fo  George  Peele 
by  the  pox."  Oldys  fays,  he  left  behind  him  a  wife  and 
a  daughter.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  3  very  ir- 
regular life$  and  Mr.  Stevens,  with  great  probability, 
fuppofes  that  the  character  of  George  Pieboard,  in  The 
Puritan,  was  defignedasa  reprefentativeof  George  Peele. 
An  extract,  with  fome  remarks  on  Peele  and  his  Merrie 
conceited  Jells,  will  be  found  in  the  laft  number  of  the 
Gent.  M.tg.  for  1810.  and  the  account  there  given  agrees 
in  the  main  with  what  we  have  extracted  above  from  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

PEE'LER,/.  One  who  (trips  or  flays. — A  robber;  a 
plunderer.— As  'tis  &  peeler  of  land,  fow  it  upon  lands  that 
are  rank.  Mortimer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  fucking  a  peeler  is  found, 

Both  ill  to  the  maifter  and  worfc  to  fome  ground.  Tiifitr. 

PEE'LING,  f.  The  outward  rind,  that  which  is  peeled 

off. 

PEE'LING,  a  town  on  the  north  part  of  New  Hamp- 
fliire  1  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Portfmouth. 

PEF.M,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  nine  miles 
well  of  Huytyn. 

PF.EMDAHAT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circ.tr  of  Ruttunpour  :  twenty -five  miles  north-north-ealt 
of  Dutndah. 

PEES  A  NO',  Pisasc,  or  Pu'lo  Pixa:»g.  See  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island. 

PEE'N'DA,/.  A  cake  prefented  at  the  Hindoo  temples 
as  an  offering  on  account  of  the  dead:  which  ceremony 
i«  performed  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon. 
RoUrti't  Indian  Glnjmry. 

PEENE,  a  river  01  France,  which  joins  the  Yperlec  at 
Fort  Kenoque. 

PEENE,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Baltic  a  little  to 
the  weft  of  the  illand  of  Ufedoin.  This  river,  for  a  cor.fi- 
dera'.ile  part  of  its  courfe,  feparates  Hinder  Pomcrania 
from  Anterior  Pomerania.    Lnt.  54. 10.  N.  Ion.  13.  50.  E. 

PEE'NEMUNDE  SCHAN'Z,  a  town  and  fort  in  the 
ifland  of  Ufedom,  which  it  commands  entirely,  as  it  does 
alfo  the  entrance  and  mouth  of  the  Peene,  near  which  it 
ftaiuls  :  fix  miles  north  of  Wolgaft.  Lat.  54.  to.  N.  Ion. 
j3.  48.  E. 

PE£'NPACK,a  town  of  New- York,  in  Orange  county: 
twenty-five  miles  well  of  Newburgh. 

To  PEEP,  r.  n.  [derivation  unknown.]  To  make  the 
firft  appearance. —  Printing  and  letters  had  juft  peeped 
abroad  in  the  world  ;  and  the  reftorers  of  learning  wrote 
very  eagerly  ag.iiuft  one  another.  Attcrbury. 

The  timorous  maiilen-bloflbms  on  each  bougb 

Ptept  forth  from  their  firft  blulhes ;  fo  that  now 

A  thoufand  ruddy  hopes  fmil'J  in  each  bud, 

And  flattcr'd  every  greedy  eye  that  ftood.  CrnjhuK. 

Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  vifage  rears, 

And  ptept  upon  the  feas  from  upper  grounds.  Diyiitn. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear, 

When  flowers  firft  pecp'i/,  and  trees  did  bloftorm  bear, 

And  v.  inter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th' inverted  year. 

Drydem. 

The  inereafing  profpeft  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes  : 
Hills  ptep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arile.  Pope. 
To  look  flily,  ctofely,  or  curioufly  j  to  look  through  any 
crevice. — TUofe  remote  and  valt  bodies  were  formed  not 
merely  to  be  peipt  at  through  an  optick  glafs.  Bent  lev's 
Sum. — Who  is  the  fame,  which  at  my  window  pee'pif 

Spenlti . 

Come  thick  night ! 
That  my  keen  knife  lee  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold.  S!,«ke/pe*r*'s  MacbetA. 

Nature 
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Nature  bad  fram'd  ftrange  fellows  in  her  rime ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper.  Shahejjtrare. 

O  my  mufe,  juft  diftance  keep  j 

Thou  art  a  maid,  and  muft  not  petp.  Prior. 

In  vain  hit  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  ftorro,  demand  their  fire.  Thomf.m. 

{From  pipio,  Lat.  piepeu,  Tcut.  ptpier,  Fr.]  To  chirp;  «» 
cry  as  young  birds  ;  to  utter  in  a  l'mall  voice  ;  to  whil'per. 
—By  peeping  and  muttering  are  meant  the  anfwers  of 
thole  who,  pretending  to  have  familiar  fpirits,  muttered 
or  fpoke  imperfectly,  at  if  their  voice  proceeded  out  of 
the  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  or  fpoke  inwardly,  fo  that  their 
words  fcemed  to  come  out  of  their  belly  ;  from  whence 
they  were  called  tyyarff*^"  in  Greek.  IF.  l^ntth  on 
Jjaiah. — Wifards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter,  Jjaiah  viii. 
19. — None  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or 
pttptd.  Jjaiah  x.  14. — Thy  fpeech  (hall  whifper  [in  the 
margin,  peep,  or  chirp]  out  of  the  duft.  Jjaiah  xxix.  4. 

The  only  oracle, 
That  ever  ptep'd  or  fpake  out  of  a  doublet.      Ji.  Jon/on. 

PEEP,  (.  Firft  appearance :  as,  At  the  peep  and  firft 
break  of  day. — A  fly  look. — Would  not  one  think  the 
almanack. maker  was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'other 
peep  at  the  flars  ?  Sicift. 

PEE'P-HOLE,  or  Peepinc-hole,  /.  Hole  through 
which  one  may  look  without  being  difcovered.— The  fox 
fpied  him  through  a  pttjiiag-hult  he  had  found  out  to  fee 
what  newt.  L'Ejtrange. 

By  the  peep-holt*  in  his  creft, 
Is  it  not  virtually  confeft, 

That  there  his  eyes  took  diftant  aim  ?  Prior. 

PEEPAROO'L,  a  town  of  Bengali  fix  miles  from 
Nattore. 

PEEPAROO'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  : 
fifteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Budayoon. 

PEEPEC,  a  townfhipot  Ohio,  in  Roft-county ;  con- 
taining 670  perfons. 

PEE'PER,/.  One  that  peeps.— In  familiar  language, 
the  eye.— A  young  chicken  juft  breaking  theftiell: 

Dilhes  I  chufe,  though  little,  yet  genteel ; 

Snails  the  firft  courfe,  and  peeper*  crown  the  meal. 

Bramjlcn. 

PEE'PING,  /  The  act  of  looking  flily  into  any  thing. 

PEE'PLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cattack:  five 
miles  fouth  of  Cattack. 

PEER,/  [pair,  Fr.]  Equal ;  one  of  the  fame  rank.— 
As  every  one  of  the  nobility,  being  a  lord  of  parliament 
ha  peer,  or  equal  to  all  the  other  lords,  though  of  feveral 
degrees}  fo  the  commons  are  peer*  to  one  another,  al- 
though diflinguifhed  as  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  &c. 
Peers  (pare*)  fignify,  in  law,  thofe  who  arc  impanelled 
in  an  inqueft  upon  a  man,  for  convicting  or  clearing  him 
ut  any  offence}  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  cuftom  of  the 
realm  is  to  try  every  man  in  fuch  cafe  by  bis  peer*  or 
equals.  Jacob. 

His  ftcer*  upon  this  evidence 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  t reafon.  Skakefpeare, 

One  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments.— All  thefe  did 
wife  Ulifles  lead,  in  counfell  peer  to  Jove.  Chapman. 

In  fong  he  never  had  his  peer, 

From  lweet  Cecilia  down  to  chanticleer.  Dryden. 

Companion ;  fellow. — He  all  hit  pttrt  in  beauty  did  fur* 
pafs.  Spenjer. 

If  you  did  move  to  night, 

In  the  dances,  with  wnat  fpight 

Of  your  peer*  you  were  beheld, 

That  at  every  motion  fwell'd.  B.  Jonjhn. 
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Who  bear  thtbows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign, 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peer*  of  Charlemagne. 

Drydtn. 

A  nobleman  as  diftinct  from  a  commoner;  of  nobility 
we  have  five  degrees,  who  are  all  nevertheless  called  peert. 
becaufe  their  elfential  privileges  are  the  fame.  For  almolt 
every  particular  concerning  the  creation,  privileges,  de. 
fcenr,  Sec.  of  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ire 
the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  416,  487.  and  Parli  a- 
ment, vol.  xviii. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
kingdom  to  rectify  any  injuflice  or  miftake  of  the  law  com- 
mitted in  the  courts  below.  To  this  authority  they  Suc- 
ceeded of  courfe  upon  the  diflblution  of  the.4n/rt  Iteiria. 
For,  as  the  barons  of  parliament  were  constituent  mem- 
bers of  that  court,  and  the  reft  of  its  juriCdiction  was 
dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  over  which  the  great  officers 
who  accompanied  thofe  barons  were  refpeftivcly  delega- 
ted to  pretide,  it  followed,  that  the  right  of  receiving  ap- 
peals, and  fuperintending  all  other  jurisdictions,  ftill  re- 
mained in  that  noble  aheinhly  from  which  every  other 
great  court  was  derived.  They  are  therefore  in  all  CAles 
the  laft  refort,  from  whofe  judgment  no  farther  appeal  is 
permitted  }  but  every  fubordinate  tribunal  muft  conform 
to  their  determinations  1  the  law  repoling  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  and  confeience  of  the  noble  per- 
fons who  compofe  this  important  aflembly,  that  they  will 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  thofe  queftions  upon  which 
they  undertake  to  decide  ;  finee  upon  their  decifion  all 
property  mult  finally  depend.  It  was  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  kingCharlex  I.  that  the  houfeof  peers 
firft  afferted  their  jurisdiction  of  hearing  appeals  from  the 
Chancery,  which  they  do  upon  a  paper  petition,  without 
any  writ  directed  from  the  king;  and  for  this  their  foun- 
dation is,  that  they  are  the  great  court  of  the  king,  and 
that  therefore  the  chancery  is  derived  out  of  it,  and  by 
confequence  that  a  petition  will  bring  the  canfe  and  re- 
cord before  them.  This  was  much  controverted  by  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  is  now  pretty 
well  fobmitted  to,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  too  much 
that  the  chancellor  (hould  bind  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom  without  appeal. 

The  peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  had  no  privilege  in 
this  kingdom  before  the  union  ;  but,  by  claufes  in  the 
refpective  articles  of  union,  the  elected  peers  have  all  the 
privileges  of  peers  of  parliament;  alfo  all  the  reft  of  the 
peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  peerage  of  England,  excepting  only  that  of  fitting 
and  voting  in  parliament,  and  of  franking  letters  in  Eng- 
land. A  Roman-catholic  peer  is  not  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  franking  letters. 

The  right  of  trial  by  their  peers,  it  feems  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  does  not  extend  to  bifhops.  The  bilhops 
may  however  claim  all  the  privileges  of  the  lords  tempo- 
ral; except  that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers,  and 
they  cannot,  in  capital  cafes,  pafs  upon  the  trial  of  any 
other  peers,  they  being  prohibited  by  canon  to  be  judges 
of  life  anil  death,  &c.  They  ufually  therefore  withdraw 
voluntarily;  but  enter  a  proteft,  declaring  their  right  to 
ftay. 

The  Peers  of  France  were,  anciently,  the  twelve 
grand  lords  of  that  kingdom.  The  inftitution  of  thefe 
peers  is  very  uncertain.  Some  refer  it  to  Charlemagne, 
but  with  little  probability;  fince  moft  of  the  fiefs, 
which  bear  the  names  of  duchies,  &c.  or  give  titles  to 
the  peers,  were  not  erected  into  duchies,  Sec.  till  long 
after :  the  dukes,  &c.  in  thofe  days,  being  no  more  than 
fimple  governors  of  provinces,  without  any  other  title  or 
privileges.  Others  attribute  it  to  Hugh  Caper,  at  the 
time  when  the  dukes  and  counts  changed  the  offices  they 
then  held  of  the  king  into  perpetual  fiefs  :  but  this  alfo 
is  impoflible;  Champaigne,  oni  of  the  titles,  not  being 
then  erected  into  a  county.  Of  thefe  peers,  fix  were 
dukes,  and  fix  counts,  comtet;  of  thefe,  again,  fix  wero 

ecclefiaftics, 
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ccclefiaftics,  and  fix  laymen.  The  Archbilhop  ofRheims 
and  the  Biftiops  of  Laon  and  of  Langres  were  dukes  and 
peer*}  and  theBifhops  of  Noyons,  Chalons  on  the  Marn, 
and  Beauvais,  were  counts  and  peers.  The  Duket  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitainc,  were  lay-peer* 
and  duket ;  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne, 
and  Thouloufe,  lay-peers  and  counts.  Thefe  peers  af- 
filed at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  in  ceremony,  and  by 
w  ay  of  reprefentatives  j  where  each  performed  the  func- 
tions attached  to  his  refpcflive  dignity  :  but,  as  the  lay- 
pet  rfhips  were  in  reality  all,  except  that  of  Flanders,  uni- 
ted to  the  crown,  fix  lords  of  the  firft  quality  were  chofen 
to  reprefent  them.  The  ecclefiaftical  peers  ufually  af- 
filed in  perfon.  The  moll  probable  opinion  is,  that 
peers  were  firft  inftitutcd  by  Philip  the  Young  of  France, 
about  the  year  1179,  and  that  they  firft  afted  jn  capacity 
of  peers  at  the  coronation  of  his  (on. 

At  a  later  period,  the  title  peer  in  France,  was  be- 
llowed, as  in  England,  on  every  perfon  whofe  fee  was 
erefted  into  a  lordfliip  or  peerlhip.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  title  and  rank  defcended  to  all  the  chil- 
dren, (as  in  Norway  and  fome  other  countries,)  though 
the  property  went  to  the  eldeft  alone.  Hence  the  valt 
number  of  needy  nobles  depending  on  the  court.  And 
Mr.  Nichols,  controlling  the  French  with  the  Englifh 
peerage,  obferves,  that  "  the  circumftance  which  moft 
contributed  to  the  French  revolution  was  the  diftin&ion 
between  nohlrffe  and  baurgroifit.  Thirty  thou  (and  noble 
families  were  fuppofed  to  comprehend  150,000  individu- 
als. Thefe  claimed  exemption  from  the  moft  burdenfome 
taxes,  and  exclufive  advancement  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  parliaments.  In  Eng- 
land no  fuch  diftinclion  exifts.  Our  hereditary  nobles 
are  few,  not  exceeding  in  number  two  hundred  and  fifty | 
they  poflefs  no  exemption  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  ; 
nor  are  they  entitled  to  exclufive  advancement  in  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  church,  or  the  law  1  their  children 
are  of  the  order  of  the  commonalty.  In  truth,  Britith 
peers  are  magistrates,  hereditary  legidators,  hereditary 
judges,  and  hereditary  advifers  of  the  crown:  they  have 


Tog- 
gle of  twenty-feven  years,  the  French  have  obtained  the 
grand  objects  of  their  revolution,  viz.  "  the  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  nobUffe,  of  feudal  Services,  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  church,  and  have  fecured  all 
their  rights  by  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  national  representa- 
tion." 

A  clafs  of  nobility,  fuch  as  that  which  exifts  in  this 
country,  (Great  Britain,)  we  hope  will  ever  continue, 
hecaufe  we  believe  it  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
whole  community,  and  one  of  the  ftrongell  Safeguards 
which  can  be  devifed  againft  the  opprcflionor  ufurpations 
of  the  crown  1  but  a  clafs  of  beings  fuch  as  tbofe  which 
exifted  in  France,  who  at  home  were  the  tyrants  of  their 
wide  domains,  and  in  Paris  the  jackalls  and  retainers  of  a 
profligate  court ;  who,  as  they  were  exempt  from  paying 
taxes,  in  their  own  fhort-fightednefs  fancied  tbemfelves 
merely  interefted  to  maintain  and  extend  the  abufes  of 
the  crown  ;  whofe  immunities  ferved  only  to  pervert  their 
judgment  and  to  deftroy  their  fenfe of  juftice; and  whofe 
feignoral  rights  tended  but  to  reduce  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  condition  of  bondfmen  and  brutes;  we 
rejoice  that  fuch  a  clafs  of  beings  has  been  fwept  away 
from  the  furTace  of  France.  Wberefoever  elfe  on  the 
continent,  alfo,  fuch  privileges  ftill  exift,  not  founded  in 
the  general  good  of  fociety,  but  which  render  one  part  of 
the  community  the  drones  and  caterpillars  to  feed  on  the 
vitals  of  the  reft,  we  truft  that  fuch  loathfome  impott- 
hume*  and  excrefcences  will  in  the  courfe  of  time  be  dif- 
cufled  or  lopped  off.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  announce, 
that  the  prelent  peerage  of  Norway  is  to  be  abolimed  ;  to 
ceafe  at  the  death  of  thofc  who  now  (Aug.  17, i8ji)  en- 
joy it,  and  their  cxiltir.g  children.   But  a  new  nobility  is 
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to  be  created,  (not  till  after  1(14-)  which  will  be  tranf- 
milTible  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  each  peer  only,  as  with  us. 

PEER,  or  Pere,  f.  According  to  Roberts's  Indian 
CloflTary,  this  word  has,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  very  various 
and  contradictory  fignifications.  t.  Monday.  1.  A 
mendicant  ;  a  monk  ;  a  helper  in  a  tavern.  3.  A  teacher  ; 
founder  or  chief  of  a  feet ;  prior  of  a  Chriftian  monaftery. 
Peer  Mstghnn,  chief  prielt  of  the  Magi  ;  Peer  Dertci/han, 
fuperior  of  the  Dervifes. 

PEER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Meufe  t  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Louvaln,  and 
thirty  north  of  Liege. 

PEER,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lu. 
5.  18.  S.  Ion.  118. 10.  E. 

To  PEER,  v.  i».  [by  contraction  from  appear.]  To 
come  juft  in  fight. — See  how  bis  gorget  peers  above  his 
gown.  B.Jom/uu. 

As  the  fun  breaketh  through  the  darkeft  cloud/, 

So  honour  petretk  in  the  meaneft  habit.  S/uikr/t*are. 

To  look  narrowly}  to  peep.— Now  for  a  clod- like  hare 

in  form  they  peer.  Sidney. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads, 

And  every  objeft  that  might  make  me  fear 

Misfortune  to  my  ventures.   Skakefpeare'e  Merck,  of  Ven. 

PEE'RAGE,/.  The  dignity  of  a  peer : 
His  friendfhips  he  to  few  confin'd; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pafs  for  lords  indeed ; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower.  Svift. 

The  body  of  peers. — Not  only  the  penat  laws  are  in  force 
againft  papifts,  and  their  number  is  contemptible,  but 
alfo  the  peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment. DryrUu. 

PEE'RDOM,/  Peerage.  AiafwortA. 

PEERE-WIL'LIAMS  (William),  an  Englilh  law-wri- 
ter,  died  173$. 

PEE  RESS,  /  A  woman  who  is  noble  by  defcent,  crea- 
tion, or  marriage;  for,  as  we  have  noblemen  of  feveral 
ranks,  fo  we  may  have  noblewomen.  Thus,  king  Henry 
VIII.  made  Anne  Bullen  ruarchionefs  of  Pembroke; 
James  I.  created  the  lady  Compton,  wife  to  fir  Thomas 
Compton,  countefs  of  Buckingham,  in  the  life-time  of 
herhufband,  without  any  addition  of  honour  to  him;  and 
alfo  the  fame  king  made  the  lady  Finch,  vifcountefs  of 
Maidttone,  and  afterwards  couutefs  of  Winchelfea,  to 
her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  George  I.  made  the 
lady  Scbulenberg,  duchefs  of  Kendal. 

If  a  peerefs  by  defcent  or  creation  marry  a  perfon  under 
the  degree  of  nobility,  (he  ftill  continues  noble:  but,  if 
(he  obtain  that  dignity  only  by  marriage,  (he  lofes  it  on 
her  afterwards  marrying  a  commoner,  as  noticed  under 
the  article  Heraldry  ;  yet,  by  the  courtefy  of  England, 
(he  generally  retains  the  title  of  her  nobility.  1  16. 
a  ln/i.  50. 

PEERGA'OW.a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Amednagur. 

PEERGOT'CHY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-eight 
miles  welt  of  Dinagepour. 

PEERGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengali  thirty-nine  miles 
north-eaft  of  Purneah. 

PEE'RLESS,  adj.  Unequalled  ;  having  no  peer. — The 
peerlrji  light  of  her  immortal  praifc.  Milton*  A  r  cadet. 

Her  peertefi  features  Joined  with  her  birth 

Approve  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king.  Shaktjpeare. 

PEE'RLESSLY,  adv.  Without  an  equal;  matchlefsly. 
— The  gentlewoman  is  a  good,  pretty,  proud,  hard  fa - 
vour'd,  thing;  marry,  not  fo  peerle/ily  to  be  doted 
upon,  I  ronft  confefs.  B.  JonjotCt  Every  Man  out  0/  Ait 

PEE'RLESSNESS,/  Univerfal  Superiority. 

PEERNAGUR', 
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PEERNAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  fe- 
vcnteen  miles  north  of  Manickpour. 

PEERPAR',  a  town  of  Bengal :  five  mile*  north  of 
Rjjcmal. 

PEERPUN'CHAL,  mountains  which  form  the  fouth- 
ern  boundary  of  Cachemire. 

PEERWARTH,  a  town  of  Auftria i  thirteen  miles 
fouth  of  Ips. 

PEE'SKEN,  a  town  of  Prtiffian  Pomeraliai  feventeen 
miles  fouth-fouth-wett  of  Marienburg. 

PEE'VISH,  adj.  [this  word  Junius  fuppofes  to  be 
formed-by  corruption  from  perterj'e;  Skinner  rather  de- 
rives it  from  bettjh,  as  we  fay  wajpi/h.]  Petulant;  wafpim  ; 
eafily  offended;  irritable;  irafcible;  foon  angry,  pcr- 
verfe;  morofe;  querulous;  full  of  ex  predion  j  of  difcon- 
tent ;  hard  to  pleafe.— Neither  will  it  be  (atireor  peevi/h 
invective  to  affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much 
diminifhcd.  Swift. 

She  is  peon/*,  fullen,  fro  ward, 

Proud,  dilobedient,  (tubborn,  lacking  duty.  Shakefp. 

Expreffing  difcontent,  or  fretfulnefs. — Thofe  deferve  to 
be  doubly  laughed  at,  that  are  peevijh  and  angry  for  no- 
thing  to  no  purpofe.  L'  Ejlrange. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevijh  incongruities, 

Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations.  Sidney. 

Silly  ;  childifh.   Obfulete.— Never  was  any  fo  ptnijh  to 
imagine  the  moon  cither  capable  of  affection,  or  fliape  of 
amillrefs.  Lily'i  Endym.  1591. 
How  now  !  a  roadman  >  Why  thou  petvi/h  (heep, 
What  £bip  of  Epidamnum  flays  for  me  i  ShakrJ'ptare. 

PEEVISHLY,  adv.  Angrily  ;  queruloufly  ;  morofely. 
— He  was  fo  ptevijhly  opinionative  and  proud,  that  he 
would  neither  afk  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any.  Hnyward. 

PEE'VISHNESS,/  Irafcibility ;  queroloufnels ;  fret- 
fulnefs; ptrverfenefi. — It  will  be  an  unpardonable  as 
well  as  childifh  peevijhneft,  if  we  undervalue  the  advan- 
tages of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it. 
Locke. 

You  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind  : 
From  portion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  ptevjJhMjt  and  fpleen  fucceed.  Swift. 

PEG,/  Teutonic;  fuppofed  by  forue  to  be 

from  the' Greek  wnytv*,  »o  faften  or  join.]  A  piece  of 
wood  driven  into  a  hole,  which  does  the  office  of  an  iron 
nail. — The  1*4-*  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themfclves,  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together.  Addifon'* 
Spectator.  —  A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you 
richer,  more  virtuous  or  wife,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 
Swift.— The  pins  of  an  inftrumcnt  in  which  the  firings 
are  Drained « 

You  are  well  tuned  now  ;  but  I'll  let  down 

The  pegs  that  make  this  mufic.     Shaiejptare't  Olhclto. 

To  PEG,  r.  a.  To  fatten  with  a  peg.—Taking  the 
(hoots  of  the  paft  fpring,  und  pegging  them  down  in  very 
rich  earth,  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  be  ready 
to  remove.  Evelyn'*  K a  Under. 

I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'ft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters.  Shake/peart. 

To  take  a  Pec  lower.  To  deprefs ;  to  fink.  Evidently, 
in  the  following  example,  from  relaxing  the  cords  of  mu- 
sical inltruments  1  but  fee  the  next  article. — Tbofe  only 
know  how  to  want,  that  have  learned  to  frame  their  mind 
to  their  eftate ;  like  to  a  (kilful  mufician,  that  can  let 
down  his  firings  a  peg  lower,  when  the  tune  requires  it. 
Bp.  Hall,  Of  Conlentelicm . 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks 
We  (till  have  worded  all  your  holy  tricks, 
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Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 

And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg.  Hudikrat. 

PEG-TAN'K  ARD,  f.  A  veffel  marked  fo  as  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  drink  each  perfon  ihould  take  it  a, 
draught.— Peg-tankard*  have  in  the  infide  a  row  of  eight 
pins  one  above  another,  at  exact  diflances,  from  top  to 
bottom  1  the  tankard  holds  two  quarts,  fo  that  there  is  a 
gill  of  ale,  i.  e.  half  a  pint  of  Wincbefler  meafurc,  be- 
tween each  pin.  The  tirfl  perfon  that  drank  was  to 
empty  the  tankard  to  the  firft  peg ;  the  fecond  was  to 
empty  to  the  next,  &c.  by  which  means  the  pins  were 
fo  many  meafures  to  the  compotators,  making  tbem  all 
drink  alike,  or  the  fame  quantity.  Pegge't  Ammymtana. 

Our  Saxon  anceftors  were  remarkable  for  immoderate 
drinking;  and,  when  intoxicated  with  their  favourite  ale, 
were  guilty  of  the  mod  outrageous  violences.  Dunflan 
endeavoured  to  check  this  vicious  habit,  but  durft  not 
totally  obflruct  their  much-loved  intemperance:  he  in- 
troduced, therefore,  an  ingenious  cuftora  of  marking  or 
pegging  their  cups  at  certain  diflances,  to  prevent  one 
man  taking  a  greater  draught  than  his  companions, 
which,  for  a  time,  leflened  the  evil,  though  it  proved  in 
the  end  productive  of  much  greater  excefles  than  were 
before  indulged  in  :  prior  to  that  regulation,  fome  of  their 
parties  ufed  to  avoid  drinking  to  intoxication  ;  but,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  drink  to  the  pegs,  they  no  longer 
had  a  choice,  but  were  generally  the  fooner  overcome  ; 
for,  refining  upon  Dunftan's  plan,  each  was  obliged  to 
drink prettfely  to  a  peg,  whether  he  could  fuftain  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not  t  and  to  that  end  it 
became  a  rule,  that,  whether  they  exceeded  or  fell  fhort  of 
the  prefcribed  bumper,  they  were  alike  compelled  to 
drink  again  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  Abp. 
Anfelm's  canons,  made  in  the  Council  at  London  in 
1 101,  priefts  are  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking-bouts, 
nor  to  "  drink  to  pegs."  The  words  are,  Ut  prefbyteri 
won  eant  ad  potaiicme*,  nee  ad  puma*  bibant.  (Wilkins, 
Vol.  I.  p.  3J1.)  This  (hows  the  antiquity  of  this  inven- 
tion, which  at  lead  was  as  old  as  the  Conquelt. 

Some  of  thefe  peg  cups,  or  bowls,  or  tankards,  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinet*  of  antiquaries;  and  we  are 
to  trace,  from  their  ufc,  fome  common  terms  yet  current 
among  vs.  When  a  perfon  is  much  elated,  we  fay  he  "  is 
in  a  merry  pin,"  which  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he 
had  reached  that  mark  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
ufual  fedatenefs  and  fobriety  s  we  talk  of  taking  a  man 
"  a  peg  lower,"  when  we  imply  we  (hall  check  him  in 
any  forwardnefs,  a  faying  which  originated  from  a  regu- 
lation that  deprived  all  tbofe  of  their  turn  of  drinking, 
or  rf  their  peg,  who  had  become  troublcfome  in  their 
liquor  1  from  the  like  rule  of  fociety  came  alfo  the  ex  - 
predion  of  "be  is  a  peg  too  low,"  i.e.  has  been  retrained 
too  far,  when  we  fay  that  a  perfon  is  not  in  equal  fpirits 
with  his  company  ;  while  we  alfo  remark  of  an  individual 
that  he  is  getting  on  "peg  by  peg,"  or,  in  other  words, 
he  is  taking  greater  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which 
formerly  meant  be  was  either  drinking  out  of  his  turn, 
or,  contrary  to  exprefs  regulation,  did  not  confine  him- 
felf  to  his  proper  portion,  or  peg,  but  drank  on  to  the 
next,  thereby  taking  a  double  quantify.  Brady't  CUtvit 
Ca  lender ia. 

PEG'ANUM,  /.  [from  waywti,  to  congeal,  or  reprefs ; 
a  Greek  name  adopted  by  Lintissus  for  this  genus,  on  ac- 
count of  its  affinity  to  rue  ;  (fee  R  ut  a.)  Wvyxne  is  the 
general  name  for  rue  in  Diofcorides  ;  and  this  very  plant 
which  is  the  Harmel  of  the  Arabians,  and  thence  called 
harmaia  by  fome  of  the  earlier  modern  botanifts,  is  the 
Tlnyxnt  aye i«t,  or  wild  rue,  of  that  old  Greek  writer.]  In 
botany,  a  geuus  of  theclafs  dodecandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  of  multifiliqux,  (rutaceae,  Jnjf.)  Ge- 
neric characters — Calyx  :  perianthiura  five  leaved  :  leaf, 
lets  linear,  often  toothed,  erc£t,  the  length  of  the  co- 
rolla, acute,  permanent.  Corolla  1  petals  five,  oblong- 
ovate,  from  upright-fpreading.  Stamina  >  filaments  fif- 
6  E  teen, 
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teen,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  dila- 
ted at  the  bale  into  a  nectary  under  the  germ  (  anthers 
oblong,  erect.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh-rhree-cornered, 
raifed  on  a  receptacle  from  the  bale  of  the  flower.  Style 
filiform,  round,  the  length  of  the  anther* ;  ftigma  ob- 
long,  three-fided.  Pericarpium :  capfule  roundilh-three- 
corncred,  three-celled,  tbrce-valved,  with  contrary  par- 
tition*. Seed*  very  many,  ovate,  acuminate.  Linnscus 
remarks,  that  Peganum  differ*  from  Ruta,  at  Celaftrus 
from  Euonymiis ;  for  what  is  taken  from  the  number  of 
the  piftil  is  added  to  the  ftaroens,  and  vice  verfa. —  Elfm- 
tint  Chtirafltr.  Calyx  five-leaved  or  none;  corolla  five- 
Detailed  j  capfule  three-celled,  three-valvcd,  many-feed- 
,    cd.   There  are  four  fpecies. 

i.  Peganum  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue;  (Ruta  fylveflris, 
Eaxtkin?)  Leaves  multilid.  Root  as  large  as  a  man's  lit- 
tle finger,  by  age  becoming  woody.  The  (talks  decay 
every  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the  fpring:  they 
growibouta  foot  long,  and  divide  into  feveral  fmall 
branches.  Leaves  thick,  oblong,  cut  into  feveral  narrow 
fegments,  dark  green,  gummy,  and  of  a  bitterilh  tafte. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
lifting  clofe  between  the  leaves;  corolla  white.  Native 
of  Spain,  the  county  of  Nice,  Syria,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
and  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1570,  as  appears 
from  Lovel;  it  flowers  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummers 
the  feeds  will  ripen  herein  the  autumn. 

1.  Peganum  crithmifrdium  :  leaves  many-cleft  ;  ft  em 
fhrubhy.  Gathered  near  the  Cafpian  Sea  by  Pallas,  who 
fent  feeds  to  Retzius.  The  latter  diftinguifhes  this,  as  a 
fpecies,  from  P.  Hannah,  on  account  of  its  fhrubhy  pe- 
rennial fVem,  which  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  whereas 
the  other  is  fcarcely  half  fo  tall,  and  the  finaller  fize  of 
its  flowers.  As  to  the  calyx,  who.'c  leaves  he  fays  arc  di- 
vided in  the  harmala,  this  is  hut  rarely  the  cafe,  and 
chiefly,  as  it  fcems  to  us,  in  garden  fpecimens. 

3.  Peganum  ret  11  In m  :  leaves  wcdpe-flutped,  abrupt! 
Hem  fhrubhy.  Gathered  by  Forik.iil  in  Egypt,  nesr 
Alexandria.  Tlx  Arabians  call  it  fitmglirif.  This  is  a 
fhrub,  with  Spinous  douny  branches,  and  fomcwhat 
flefby  leaves. 

4.  Peganum  dauricum  :  leaves  lanceolate,  (lightly  cre- 
nate;  Item  herbaceous.  Native  of  gravelly  places  in  Si- 
beria. Root  thick,  woody,  perennial.  Stems  numerous, 
creft,  flendcr,  moflly  fimple,  leafy,  round,  fmooth, 
(carcely  a  foor  high.  Leave*  fcatte'red,  feflile,  half  an 
inch  long,  glaucous,  bcfprinkled  with  glandular  dot?. 
Ficwers  lew,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  at  the  fumtnit  of 
each  Hem,  white,  not  half  tl:c('i7-c  of  the  firlt  fpecies.  and 
differing  widely  from  that  in  the  form  of  the  calyx-leaves, 
which  arc  very  fhort  and  ovate.  The  capfule  is  defcribed 
by  Ammann  as  of  three,  rarely  four,  cells,  with  two  or 
three  feeds  in  each. 

Linnaeus  fecms  to  have  been  led  by  Gmelitt's  plate  to 
f'.ippofe  this  had  no  calyx,  and  therefore  he  fays,  in  the 
fliort  generic  character,  "calyx  five-Ie.ived,  or  none," 
which  Willdcnow  copies.  7'he  calyx  however,  though 
fmall,  is  prefent,  and  rcfctnblcs  in  fhape,  though  not  in 
l-airiiiefs,  tl  at  of  Ruta  (riiticnlol'a,  (Labi!!.  Syr.  t.  4. 
Wjlld.  S;\  PI.  ii.  545.)  lo  which  P.  dauricum  has  a  con- 
fulerable  general  relemblance.  The  plants  neverthelefs 
are  fpecifically,  and  a3  it  appeiri  by  LabilJardierc's  figure 
of  rbe  fruit,  genetically,  diltinci. 

Propagation  and  Cutirrr.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  fown  thinly  on  a  led  of  light  earth,  the  beginning 
of  April  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  ■■  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  No- 
vember, when  the  ftalks  decay,  cover  the  bed  with  tan- 
ner's bark,  allies,  or  laivdiiil,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  for 
ti  e  roots  are  lomewh.it  tender  when  young.  In  March 
following  transplant  them  into  a  warm  lituation  and  dry 
foil,  where  the)  will  continue  levcral  years. 

PEGASE'AN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Pegafus. 

PEGAS  1DLS,  a  name  giveu  to  the  Mules  from  the 


horfe  Pegafus,  or  from  the  fountain  which  Pegafus  hid 
raifed  from  the  ground  by  ftriking  it  with  bis  toot. 

PEG'ASUS,  in  fabulous  bittory,  a  winged  horfefprung 
from  the  blood  of  Medufa,  when  Perfeus  had  cut  off  her 
head.  He  received  bis  name  from-  his  being  born,  accor- 
ding to  Hcfiod,  near  the  fottrctt  ^wwyn)  of  the  ocean. 
As  foon  as  born,  he  left  tbe  earth,  and  flew  up  into  hea- 
ven 1  or  rather,  according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  hi*  refidence 
on  Mount  Helicon,  where,  by  finking  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  he  inltantly  raifed  a  fountain,  which  has  been  called 
Hippocrcnc.  He  became  tbe  favourite  of  the  Mules; 
anil,  being  afterwa  rds  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  be 
was  given  to  Belleropbon  to  conquer  the  Chimser.i.  No 
fooner  was  this  fiery  monfter  deftroyed,  than  Pegafus 
threw  down  his  rider,  becaufc  he  was  a  mortal,  or  rather, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  becaufe  he  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  heaven  1  for  this  aft  of  temerity  in  Bel- 
lerophon  was  punifhed  by  Jupiter,  who  fent  an  infect  to 
torment  Pegafus,  which  occationed  the  melancholy  fall  of 
his  rider.  Pegafus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
was  placed  among  the  conrlellations  by  Jupiter.  Pcr- 
leus,  according  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  the  horfe  Pe- 
gafus, when  he\)eftroyed  the  fea-monfter  which  was  going 
to  devour  Andromache. 

PEG'ASUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  conltelhtion 
of  the  northern  heiuifphere,  figured  in  form  of  a  flying 
horfe.  The  ftars  in  this  conftellition,  in  Ptolemy's  C  iu- 
logue,  are  10,  in  Tycho's  19,  in  Hevelius**  j8,  in  the 
Brit  «nnic  Catalogue  89. 

PEG'ASUS,/  in  ichtbyolojry,  a  genus  of  branchiofte. 
gous  fillies ;  (o  named,  it  is  lard,  from  the  fhape  of  the 
head  and  p-.-ltoral  fins  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  flying 
horfe  ;  but  this  relemblance  mull;  probably  be  referred  to 
the  frcond  fpecies,  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  fi-urc.  Generic  characters — Mouth  beneath  ; 
fnout  retractile;  upper  jaw  elongated,  denticulate,  end- 
form,  and  linear;  aperture  of  the  gills  fingle,  before  the 
perioral  fin* ;  body  comprcfTed  downwards,  articulate 
with  bony  incifures,  and  mailed  ;  ventral  fins  behind  the 
peftorals.  There  arc  three  fpecies,  u  hich  are  all  natives 
of  the  Indian  leas,  and  which  are  characterized  by  tbe 
lit  ape  of  the  fnout.  They  live  upon  (lime,  the  fpawn  or 
ova  of  other  rilh.and  upon  worm*.  They  were  unknown 
to  the  old  writer*  on  fifties. 

1.  Pegafus  draconis,  the  fca-dragom  fnout  cor.ic.  This 
is  a  fmall  fifli,  three  or  lour  inches  in  length  ;  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  fize  of  its  pcaoral  fins,  which  are  fup. 
pofed  to  enable  ir,  like  tbe  Exocoeri,  and  fome  other 
fifhes,  to  fuppcrt  itlclf  for  a  few  feconds  in  the  air,  while 
it  fprings  occasionally  over  tbe  furface  of  the  water.  The 
thorax,  or  fuperior  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  broad, 
flightiy  flattened,  fquaiilh  form ;  and  is  marked,  both 
above  and  beneath,  by  feveral  radiated  shields,  or  bony 
tubercles  of  considerable  fi7.e  :  from  each  fide  of  the  ab- 
domen  fprings  a  lengthened  cirrus,  which  may  be  conli- 
dered  as  fupplying  the  place  of  a  ventral  fin.  From  the 
thorax  the  body  luddenly  decreafes  in  diameter,  anil  is 
marked  into  several  divifions  or  tranfverie  fegments ;  the 
tail  is  froall,  and  flightiy  rounded.  The  pectoral  fins  are, 
as  it  has  been  already  obferved,  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  animal,  and  of  a  rounder  ft) ape,  with  a  kind 
of  icalloped  or  indented  outline.  The  fnout  is  of  a  fub- 
conical  form,  but  with  a  flight  dilatation  towards  the 
tip,  fo  as  to  appear  fpatule-fhaped  when  viewed  from 
above.  Both  jaws  are  furnifhed  with  exceedingly  fmall 
teeth,  and  the  mouth  opens  underneath.  The  eyes  are 
on  the  fides  of  the  head  j  they  are  protuberant,  and  have 
a  black  pupil  iticlofed  in  a  yellow  iris;  and  this  fifh  can 
fee  perfectly  well  on  each  fide  as  well  as  forwards,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  being  very  moveable.  The  noftrils  arc 
near  the  eyes.  The  principal  colour  is  bluilh  ;  but  the 
tubercles  are  brown.  The  fins  have  Ample  rays;  each 
ventral  conGfts  of  one  long  ray ;  and  there  is  a  ray  of  the 
fame  length  over  each  pectoral  fin  :  ihefe  fingle  rays  it  is 
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rotable  are  inftrnments  for  leizing  prey,  rather  than 
elps  in  fwimming  t  the  dorfal  fin  it  oppofite  the  anal. 
Thi*  fpecies  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  it  is  feldom  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  long.  It  lives  on  the  fpawn 
and  young  of  other  filh,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ftruflure  of  the  mouth.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  at  fig.  i. 

s.  Pegafus  volans,  the  flying  horfei  fnout  enfiforrn, 
ferrated.  This  fpecies  was  hitherto  little  known,  and- 
had  been  generally  confounded  with  the  preceding,  till 
it  wa*  more  fully  defcribed  by  Commerfon.  The  fnout 
is  very  long  and  flatted,  but  rounded-  and  larger  at  the 
tip  { it  has  a  longitudinal  furrow  underneath,  with  fmaller 
furrows  or  wrinkles  difpofed  in  a  radiated  form  ;  there  is 
a  funilar  farrow  on  the  upper  furface  with  raifed  and  Ter- 
med brims.  On  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  there  is  a 
rhomboittal  indention ;  and  behind  the  fkull  are  two 
deep  holes  of  a  pentagonal  (hape.  The  toft  rings  of  the 
tail  have  a  fmall  (pine  at  each  corner.  The  peel  oral  fins 
are  rounded,  very  broad,  and  calculated  to  impart  the  fa- 
culty of  darting  into  the  air,  as  defignated  by  the  appel- 
lation. Like  the  other  fpecies,  this  is  found  in  the  Indian 
Sea  ;  Commerfon  was  able  to  obtain  only  one  at  the  Ifle 
of  France,  (or  Mauritius,)  and  that  was  adried  fpecimen, 
fo  that  it  is  probably  a  rare  fpecies. 

3.  Pegalus  natans,  the  fwimmer :  fnout  enfiforrn,  not 
ferrated.  The  body  is  broad  upwards,  tapering  towards 
the. tail,  and  covered  with  armour  1  it  is  of  a  yellow- 
brown  colour  on  the  upper  furface,  white  underneath. 
The  bead  is  flat,  and  fhort,  ending  in  a  long  narrow 
fnout,  (lightly  ferrated  at  the  end  only.  The  mouth  has 
the  fame  pofition  and  (hape  as  in  the  firft  fpecies.  The 
eyes  are  round  and  large,  (landing  at  the  (ides,  near  the 
corners  of  the  mouth;  the  pupil  is  black,  iris  yellow. 
The  gill-covert  is  radiated,  and  the  opening  at  the  fide. 
The  tail  is  covered  with  eleven  plates  of  armour,  dimi- 
nifhrng  towards  the  end,  sod  terminating  in  two  fpiruer. 
The  fins  have  fimple  rays ;  the  dorfal  and  anal  are  (mall, 
and  oppofite  each  other  j  the  tail  narrow.  The  fins  are 
of  a  brown  colour,  except  the  pectorals  which  are  blue, 
and  not  fo  large  ai  in  the  other  fpecies.  The  fite,  coun- 
try, and  way  of  life,  of  this  fpecies,  are  the  fame  as  the 
firft  fpecies.  It  is  feldom  eaten,  having  very  little  ftefh. 
Though  never  caught  alive  but  in  the  Indian  Sea,  it  has 
been  found  among  the  petrified  fifh  dug  out  of  Mount 
Bolca,  near  Verona,  in  Italy.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  a. 
and  lying  on  its  back  at  fig.  j.  The  figures  are  from 
fettle  and  Iiloek. 

PEGAU',  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipfic. 
on  the  Elller.  It  contains  two  churches  and  a  convent : 
tea  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Leipfic,  and  fifty-eight  weft 
of  Drefden.    Lat-  51.  n.  W.  Ion.  is.  it.  E. 

PEGAU',  a  town  of  Lower  Stiria  :  feven  miles  north 
of  Gratz. 

PEGER'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Plkov,  near  the  lake  Tchudlkoe :  twenty  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Pfkov.    Lat.  57.  55.  N.  Ion.  17.  j».  E. 

PEGGE  (Rev.  Samuel),  an  indultrious  antiquary,  was 
the  fon  of  a  perfon  in  trade,  firft  at  Derby,  and  then  at 
Chefterfield,  at  which  laft  place  Samuel  was  born  in  1704. 
He  received  his  fehool-education  at  his  native  place ;  and 
in  1711  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1719,  received  prieft's  orders  in  the 
following  year,  and  went  to  fcrve  a  curacy  in  Kent  un- 
der Dr.  Lynch,  dean  of  Canterbury.  Being  prefented  ir. 
the  following  year  to  a  vicarage,  and  pofleffing  an  inde- 
pendent property,  he  married  j  and  he  continued  in  that 
county  twenty  years,  well  refpected  by  the  belt  families 
in  bis  neighbourhood.  He  had  laid  in  a  good  (lock  of 
clafltcal  learning,  and  from  an  eariy  period  indulged  a 
propenfity  to  antiquarian  ftudies,  which  at  length  became 
the  principal  literary  purfuit  of  hit  life.  The  great  num- 
ber of  paper*  he  drew  up  on  thefe  fubjeits  appeared  chief- 
ly in  the  Archxologia,  the  Bibliotheca  Topographic* 
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Britannica,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  was  anxious  to  fettle  in  bis  native 
county  {  and  at  length,  by  means  of  exchanges,  he  ob- 
tained, in  1751,  the  rectory  of  Whittington,  near  Chef- 
terfield,  which  was  bis  reudenceduriog  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  alfo  poffefled,  from  the  gift  of  the  Devon- 
fhire  family,  another  reftory  t  and  held  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Lichfield,  and  another  in  that  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Pegge  publifhed  a  few  pieces  of  the  profeflional 
cJafs}  but  he  is  here  commemorated  merely  as  an  anti- 
quary. In  the  lift  of  his  writings  in  this  capacity,  many 
will  probably  appear  inconfiderable,  but  many  others  ule- 
fully  illuftrate  points  of  hiftorv  orbiographv  ;  and,  though 
they  pollened  none  of  the  advantages  of  ftyle,  they  dif- 
played  diligent  and  accurate  inveftigation.  As  a  fpeci- 
men,  may  be  mentioned  his  refutation  of  the  popular 
ftory  of  king  John's  death  by  poifon.  Several  others  are 
curious  records  of  particulars  relative  to  the  way  of  life 
and  manners  of  our  anccftort.  His  mod  valuable  bio- 
graphical production  is  the  Life  of  Robert  Grofltete,  the 
celebrated  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  publifhed  feparately  in 
*79  J-  To  him  alfo  the  curious  were  indebted  for  a  new 
tranOation  of  "  Fitz-Stephens's  Dcfcription  of  the  City  of 
London,"  with  a  commentary  and  dilfertation  on  the  au- 
thor. For  a  catalogue  of  all  his  writings  we  refer  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1796,  where  they  occupy  thirteen  clofely- 
printed  pages. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  revolution 
in  1788,  a  kind  of  public  proceffion  was  made  from  the 
parith  of  Whittington,  which  poflcfles  the  houfe  at  which 
fome  of  the  principal  leaders  in  that  great  event  held  a 
confutation,  to  the  town  of  CheftcrfL-ld ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  the  venerable  reclor,  then  in  his  8 jth year,  preached 
an  appofite  fermon.  In  1791  be  received,  what  may  be 
deemed  a  Angular  honour  at  his  age,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  univerfrty  of  Oxford.  He  furvived,  free  from  " 
any  diltreffing  infirmity,  to  Feb.  1796,  when  he  gently 
funk  under  the  burden  of  old  age  in  his  911I  year.  The 
manners  of  Dr.  Pegge  were  tbofe  of  a  man  of  liberal  edu- 
cation aeeuftomed  to  good  company.  As  he  avoided 
public  bufinefs,  he  palled  bis  latter  years  chiefly  in  re- 
tirement, performing  his  parochial  duties  with  great 
punctuality,  and  devoting  the  reft  of  his  time  to  ftudy. 
He  readily  communicated  the  knowledge  he  pofTefled  to 
all  who  applied  to  him,  and  was  entirely  difinterelled  in 
his  communications  to  the  works  in  which  his  writings 
were  publifhed.  Kickoli'i  Lit.  Anted.  Gent.  Mag.  June, 
Aug.  Oft.  ice.  1796. 

PEG'GER,  f.  One  who  fattens  with  pegs. 

PEGM.or  Peg'ma,/  [Greek.]  A  fort  of  moving  ma- 
chine  in  the  old  pageants. — In  the  centre  or  inidftof  the 
pep; in  there  was  an  aback  or  fquare,  wherein  this  elogy 
was  written.  B.  Jonfim't  K.  Jamti  I.  Entry  iainment. — A 
written  explanation  of  a  pageant. — What  prefentments 
are  towards  ;  and  who  penned  the  yegmtu  ;  and  fo  forth. 
ChapnuvCt  Widow's  Ttart. 

PEGMA'RES,  f.  A  name  by  which  certain  gladiators 
were  diftinguifhed,  who  fought  upon  moveable  Scaffolds 
called  ptgmata,  which  were  fometiracs  unexpectedly 
raifed,  and  by  this  means  furprifed  the  people  with  gladi- 
ators in  hot  contention.  They  were  foinetimes  fo  Sud- 
denly lifted  up  as  to  throw  the  combatants  into  the  air ; 
and  fometimet  they  were  let  down  into  dark  and  deep 
boles,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  thus  becoming  the  funeral- 
piles  of  tbofe  miferable  wretches,  who  were  roafted  alive 
to  divert  the  populace. 

PEG'NA  CO'VA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  i  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

PEG'NA  FIR'M  A,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Portu- 
gal, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mongola  1  nine  miles  fouth 
of  Peniche. 

PEG'NA  DA  FRAN'CIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  anciently  called  Lancia  1  twenty-four 
miles  fouth-foutb-eaftof  CivdadRodrigo,  fifty-five  louth- 
fouth-weft  of  SaJamanca, 
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PEG'NA  OAR'CIA,  a  town  of  Port u pi,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  on  the  borders  of  Spain t  twenty-fix 
miles  cad  of  Caftel  Branco.    Lat.  39.  50.  N.  Ion.  6.  39.  W. 

PEG'NA  MA'COR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  fortified,  and  contain- 
ing three  churches,  a  convent,  and  bofpital,  and  about 
iooo  inhabitants:  nine  miles  fonth-weft  of  Alfayatei, 
thirtv  nortu-eaft  of  Caftel  Branca.  Lat.  39. 59.  N.  Ion.  6. 
40  W 

PEG'NA  MAYO'R,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia. 
twelve  miles  eaft.fouth-eaft  of  Lugo. 

PEGNAFEL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  defended  by  a  caftle : 
twenty-five  miles  foutb-ealt  of  Valladolid. 

PEGNAFLO'R  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Pravja  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Oviedo. 

PEGNAFLO'R  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir  1  thirty-two  miles  foutb- 
weft  of  Cordova. 

PEGNARAN'DA.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile: 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Ofma. 

PEGNARAN'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Leon  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salamanca. 

PEG'NITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Rednitz  at  Furth. 

PEG'NITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Bayreuth,  twenty-eight  north-weft  of  Nuremburg. 
Lat.  49  45.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  33.  E. 

PEG'NON  DE  VE'LEZ,  a  fortrefs  of  Africa,  fituated 
on  the  north  coaft  of  Morocco,  on  the  coaftof  the  Medi- 
terranean, belonging  to  Spain.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1 508,  by  Don  Pedro  of  Navarre  1  forty  miles  call  of  Go- 
mera,  fixty-eight  weft  of  Melilla. 

PEGNONGMEW.    See  Paoahm,  vol.  xviii.  p.  196. 

PEGOM'ANCY,  f.  [from  the  Greek  wvn,  a  fountain, 
and  psmia,  magic.)  Divination  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances in  a  fountain  of  water,  by  throwing  into  it  a  kind 
of  dice.  When  they  funk  to  the  bottom,  they  drew 
happy  prefages  ;  but,  if  they  remained  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  it  was  a  bad  omen.   See  Htdkomancy. 

PEGU',  a  country  of  Afia,  (thefouthern  part  of  which 
was  the  Golden  Cherfonefe  ol  the  ancients,)  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Arracan  and  Ava, on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by 
Sum  and  the  Tea,  and  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Arracan  and 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  This  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Birmau  empire,  and  occupies  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Mar- 
taban.  It  is  for  the  molt  part  a  level  country,  furrounded 
by  mountains,  which  ferve  as  a  frontier  on  the  land  fide, 
but  towards  the  fea  it  is  liable  to  invafion,  and  alfo  in  its 
interior  parrs  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  pafs  through 
the  mountains.  Thefe  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  that 
of  Pegu  (or  Syriam),  and  that  of  Ava  (or  Irawaddy),  fb 
called  from  the  capitals  fituated  on  their  banks,  ftill  con- 
tinue to  roll  down  particles  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  fands  mult  in  ancient  time  have  yielded  this 
precious  metal  in  greater  abundance.  Hence  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  practice  of  gilding  the  roofs  and  fpiret 
of  temples  and  palaces  may  have  been  derived  from  a  re- 
mote period,  more  efpecially  as  we  are  informed,  that 
Sboemadoo  was  built  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian 
eras  and  this  fplendid  appearance  might  naturally  give 
rife  to  the  claflical  appellation  of  the  country.  Wc  learn 
from  colonel  Symet,  that  gold  is  difcovered  in  the  fandy 
beds  of  ftreams  which  defcend  from  the  mountains.  Be- 
tween :  he  Keen  Du.nn  and  the  Irawaddy  to  the  northward, 
there  is  a  fmall  river  called  Sio  Lit*  Kioup,  or  the 
Stream  of  Golden  Sand.  The  air  of  this  kingdom  is  very 
healthy  ;  the  (oil  is  very  rich,  and  productive  of  corn, 
fruit,  and  roots  ;  and  it  produces  various  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, particularly  the  teak.  The  animals  that  principally 
abound  in  Pegu  are  elephants.  Befides  the  mines  of  the 
richer  metals  which  are  found  in  this  country,  it  abounds 
with  inferior  minerals.  But  the  rooft  fingular  product  of 
Pegu  is  the  ruby,  which  is  found  in  a  mountain  between 
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Syriam  and  Pegu,  and  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of 
any  other  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  >  100  years  ago.  Its  firft  king  was  a  feaman  j  con- 
cerning whom  and  his  fucceiFor*  we  know  nothing  till 
the  difeovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1518  tb»  throne 
of  Pegu  was  pollened  by  one  Brefligukan,  with  whom 
Antony  Correa  the  Portuguefe  amballador  folemnly  con- 
cluded a  peace  in  1519.  This  monarch  was  poflefled  of 
a  very  large  and  rich  empire,  nine  kingdoms  being  in 
fubjection  to  him,  whofe  revenues  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  gold.  Among  other  nations,  the  Birmans 
were  at  this  time  f object  to  the  king  of  Pegu  j  but  they 
revolted  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
appear  to  have  acquired  a  fuperiority  over  the  Peguers 
which  continued  down  to  about  the  year  1740.  At  that 
period  a  war  took  place,  which  was  profecuted  on 
both  fides  with  favage  ferocity  j  but  as  the  Peguers 
living  to  the  fouthward  near  the  mouth  of  the  navigable 
rivers  already  mentioned,  had  a  confiderable  intercourfe 
with  European  traders,  from  whom  they  could  purchafe 
better  arms  than  are  manufactured  in  the  eaft,  they  gra- 
dually obtained  a  fuperiority,  and  gained  feveral  victo- 
ries over  the  Birmans  in  1750  and  1751.  Thefe  advan- 
tages were  fo  vigoroufly  protecuted,  that  in  the  year  175a 
the  Birman  capital  Ava  was  inverted.  The  Birmans, 
difpirited  by  repeated  defeats,  and  probably  ill  com- 
manded, after  a  ftiort  fiege,  Diveepdee,  the  laft  of  a  long 
line  of  kings,  was  made  prifoner  with  all  his  family,  ex- 
cept two  fons  who  efcaped  to  Siam.  Beinga  Delia,  king 
of  Pegu,  left  bis  brother  Apporaza  as  governor  of  Ava, 
and  carried  to  Pegu  the  captive  Birman  king.  Thus  a 
complete  conqueft  appeared  to  be  effected.  The  land- 
holders and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
Ava  fubmitted,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Pegu,  who,  in  an  infolent  proclamation,  announced 
the  annexation  of  the  Birman  country  to  the  Pegu  mo- 
narchy. 

After  fome  time,  a  Birman  of  low  extraction,  Alompra, 
afpired  to  become  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  had 
fubmitted  like  the  reft,  and  was  continued  by  the  con. 
queror  in  the  command  of  an  inconfiderable  village,  Mon- 
cbaboo.  Here  he  had  no  more  than  one  hundred  de- 
voted followers,  upon  wbofe  intrepidity  and  fidelity  he 
could  rely.  This  village,  like  mod  of  the  Birman  towns, 
was  furrounded  by  a  ftockade.  This  he  ftrengthened  and 
repaired,  without  awakening  any  fufpicion  in  the  Pegu 
conquerors,  who  never  fufpected  that  fa  inconfiderable  a 
perfon  would  attempt  a  rebellion.  In  Alompra's  village 
of  Moncbaboo  there  were  no  more  than  fifty  Pegu  fbldiers, 
who  treated  the  Birmans  with  great  arrogance.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  indignation  excited  by  fome  particular 
act  of  opprcflion,  Aloinpra  encouraged  bis  followers  to 
attack  the  Pegu  foldiers,  and  put  every  one  of  them 
to  the  fword.  Even  after  this  act  of  rebellion,  Alompra 
difguifed  his  intention  with  a  view  to  gain  time.  He 
wrote  to  the  brother  of  the  Pegu  king  Apporaza,  who  bad 
been  left  governor  of  Ava,  exprefting  much  humility  and 
regret  for  what  had  happened,  protefftng  his  fidelity  to 
the  Pegu  government,  and  reprefenting  the  maflacre  as 
the  relult  of  an  accidental  quarrel  between  the  Pegu 
foldiers  and  the  people  of  his  village.  Thefe  aflurances 
prevented  vigorous  meafures  from  being  taken  with  fuf- 
ficient  fpeed  again  It  him.  Apporaza,  having  prelfing 
kufinefs  at  Pegu,  left  Ava  under  the  government  of  his 
nephew  Dotachew,  with  instructions  tofecure  Alompra  as 
a  prifoner.  Accordingly  about  a  tboufand  men  were 
lent  to  occupy  Alompra's  turbulent  village,  and  to  fend 
himfelf  to  Ava.  They  expected  no  opposition,  and  came 
ill  prepared  for  it.  They  were  not  a  little  difconcerted 
to  find  the  gates  of  the  ftockade  around  the  village  (hut 
againft  them  on  their  arrival,  which  was  late  in  the  even- 
ings and  at  day-break  next  morning  they  were  fuddenly 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Birmans.   Alompra,  having 

thus 
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thus  involved  a  fmall  party  of  bis  countryman  in  rebel- 
lion againft  their  conauerors,  represented  to  tbera  that 
there  no  longer  exifted  for  them  any  fafety  but  in  viaory; 
tbat  they  would  never  be  forgiven,  and  mull  rrfolve  to 
conquer  or  perifli.  He  invited  the  Birman t  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  to  join  hit  tlandard,  and  he  found  a  fmall 
number  who  were  willing  to  embrace  hi*  apparently  def- 
perate  fortunes  :  with  thefe  be  adopted  the  hidden  refo- 
lution  of  marching  towards  Ava,  before  the  numerous 
detachments  of  Peguers  that  were  fcattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces could  be  recalled  for  its  defence.  As  be  advanced, 
fame  magnified  his  numbers.  The  governorof  Ava,  who 
bad  not  more  than  3000  men,  was  difconcerted  1  and, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs,  deferted  that  city  with  his  troops, 
and  a  few  of  his  countrymen  who  remained  behind  him 
were  put  to  death  by  the  populace.  In  Head  of  advancing 
in  perfon,  Alompra  now  fent  his  fecond  fon  Shembnan 
to  take  pofleflion  of  Ava.  Thefe  events  occurred  in  au- 
tumn 1753. 

In  confequence  of  his  firft  fuccefs,  Alompra 's  reputa- 
tion became  unbounded.  His  countrymen  everywhere 
revolted,  and  attached  themfelves  to  him  as  their  deli- 
verer. The  Pegu  king  was  alarmed  for  the  northern  dif- 
trictt  of  his  own  territory,  in  which  the  Birman  popula- 
tion exceeded  that  of  the  Peguers.  A  large  force  was 
collected  under  Apporaza,  the  Pegu  king's  brother.  It 
confided  of  an  army,  and  of  a  numerous  fleet  of  war- 
boats,  which  failed  up  the  Irawaddy  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents.  He  laid  fiege  to  Ava,  where  Shembuan  held  out 
Forty  days,  till  his  father  Alompra  advanced  to  hit  aid. 
Apporaza  raifed  the  fiege,  and  went  to  encounter  Alom- 
pra. The  conteft  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  fleet ;  the 
armies  only  (kirmifhing  on-fhore.  Shembuan  having  ad- 
vanced from  the  fort  of  Ava  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Pe- 
guers, they  gave  way  and  fled  with  precipitation,  Alter- 
ing great  (laughter  in  their  retreat.  The  Peguers,  en- 
raged by  thefe  misfortunes,  put  to  death  the  dethroned 
monarch  of  the  Birmans,  together  with  all  the  principal 
men  of  his  nation,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  hundreds, 
that  were  in  their  power,  under  pretence  tbat  they  had 
been  detected  in  a  plot  againft  their  conquerors.  This 
only  rendered  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  more  vio- 
lent i  and  in  feveral  towns  the  Birmans  rofe  upon  the 
Pegu  garrifons,  and  ma  (Tic  red  the  whole  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Alompra  continued  to  improve  his 
fortune,  and  avowedly  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  in  his 
own  perfon  the  foveretgnty  of  his  country.  Wben  the 
fon  of  the  late  king  attempted  to  return,  he  drove  him 
back  to  his  afylum  amour  the  Siamefe.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1754,  the  Pegu  king,  Beinga  Delia,  with  a 
confiderable  army,  laid  fiege  to  Prome,  a  frontier  town 
defended  by  a  folid  wall,  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  ftrong  flock- 
ade.  The  Birmans  fuccefsfully  refitted  a  general  afl'ault, 
and  the  Peguers  had  recourfe  to  a  blockade.  Alompra 
fent  thirty-fix  war-boats  to  the  afliftance  of  the  town, 
which  Hands  upon  a  river  ;  the  commander  of  thefe  threw 
bimfelf  with  a  confiderable  fupply  of  men  and  provifions 
into  the  town,  and  fent  back  his  boats,  only  a  few  of 
which  were  taken.  After  a  further  delay  of  fix  weekt, 
Alompra  arrived  in  perfon,  and  attacked  the  Peguers 
both  by  land  and  water.  In  Head  of  keeping  up  a  hire  of 
mulquetryas  ufual,  the  boats  clofed,  and,  after  a  defperate 
engagement,  the  Peguers  abandoned  the  fiege. 

The  tide  of  fuccefs  was  now  fo  completely  turned,  that 
tbe  war  was  become  defenfive  on  the  part  of  tbe  king  of 
Pegu.  He  retired  to  his  capital,  which  being  near  the 
Xca-coaft,  the  conteft  became  a  kind  of  maritime  warfare 
in  the  mouths  and  creeks  of  tbe  rivers;  which  laft  are 
extremely  numerous  in  tbe  low  delta-land  near  their 
mouth.  At  this  time  both  the  French  and  Englifb  were 
in  pofleflion  of  factories  in  the  Pegu  country  ;  and  both 
the  Peguers  and  Birmans  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the 
ftrangers,  being  abundantly  fenfible  tbat  a  few  fhips  of 
burden  furniibed  with  guns  would  give  a  vaft  advantage 
to  either  party,  in  a  conteft  agaioft  the  war-boats  ufed  in 
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their  country.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  175$  both  tbe 
French  and  Engliih  appear  to  have  entered  fecretly  into 
feparate  negotiations  with  each  of  the  parties,  and  to  have 
promifed  aid  to  each  of  them.  Both  of  them  ultimately 
broke  faith  with  Alompra,  and  joined  the  people  of  Pegu. 
Notwithftanding  this  afliftance,  the  Birman  leader  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  a  career  of  fuccefs.  He  was  victorious  on 
land,  and  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  by  water  only  pro- 
duced a  flight  degree  of  emharraflment.  At  one  time 
three  Engliih  (hips  and  one  French  (hip  aflifted  tbe  Pegu 
force,  confiding  if  aoo  armed  boats,  while  10,000  men 
marched  along  with  them  as  a  land-force  ;  but  the  Bir- 
mans difconcerted  the  attack  by  a  llratagem.  With  con- 
fiderable ingenuity  they  conftructed  fire-rafts,  confining 
of  a  number  of  boats  fattened  together,  and  filled  with 
combuftibles.  Thefe  rafts  were  floated  with  a  ftrong 
fpring-tide  to  where  the  European  (hips  lay  at  anchor, 
and  directed  with  fuch  (kill  and  effect  as  to  oblige  them 
to  flip  their  cables  and  remove,  the  French  (hip  narrowly 
efcaping  deft  ruction.  Alompra  at  laft  fucceeded  in 
cutting  oft*  the  communication  between  Pegu  and  the 
fea.  A  French  (hip,  coming  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Pe- 
guers, was  taken  by  furprife  ;  and,  as  ber  papers  proved 
the  object  of  her  voyage,  her  officers  were  put  to  death  by 
the  order  of  Alompra  :  other  foreigners,  however,  parti- 
cularly the  Engliih.  taken  in  the  important  Pegu-town 
of  Syriam,  were  fuffered  to  depart  unmolefted,  though  he 
had  Sufficient  reafon  to  complain  of  their  countrymen. 

Alompra  was  at  laft,  in  confequence  of  his  fuccefs  in 
every  quarter,  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to  Pegu  itfelf,  the  ca- 
pital of  his  enemies.  It  was  (ituated  on  an  extenfive 
plain,  furrounded  with  a  high  fplid  wall,  flanked  by  fmall 
towers,  and  ftrcngthened  on  each  face  by  demibaftiont 
equidiftant.  A  broad  ditch  contained  about  three  feet 
depth  of  water)  and  the  pagoda  of  Shoemadoo,  which  will 
be  afterwards  described,  ferved  as  a  citadel.  Circuinval- 
lation  is  a  favourite  mode  of  warfare  with  the  Birmans, 
as  tbey  are  almoft  deftitute  of  cannon,  and  therefore  truft 
rather  to  famine  than  to  force.  Having  inverted  Pegu, 
and  erected  numerous  ftockades  both  to  hem  in  the 
town,  and  to  fecure  his  own  army  againft  external  at- 
tack, Alompra,  in  the  month  of  January  1757,  refolved 
to  wait  patiently  till  the  want  of  fupplies  fhould  bring 
the  city  into  his  power.  Alter  a  fiege  of  two  months  tho 
numerous  population  of  Pegu  became  mutinous  in  con- 
fequence of  want.  The  king  fummoncd  a  council  of 
his  family  and  chiefs,  and  propofed  to  fue  for  peace,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  govern  his  country,  con- 
fenting  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  Birman  monarch.  The 
propofal  was  accepted  by  Alompra  ;  but,  at  a  preliminary, 
the  Pegu  king  was  under  the  neceflity  of  Surrendering  to 
the  conqueror  bis  only  unmarried  daughter.  For  fome 
days  the  peace  feemed  reftored,  and  the  befiegers  and  the 
befieged  mingled  with  each  other  in  amity  j  but  Alom- 
pra, probably  with  a  treacherous  intention,  having  intro- 
duced fome  foldiers  in  difguife  into  the  town,  they  were 
feized  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  tbe  king  of  Pegu't 
nephew  Choupavea.  Hoftilities  recommenced  \  tad  at 
laft:  the  king  of  Pegu,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  timid 
man,  privately  admitted  the  Birmans  into  the  city,  on 
condition  that  bis  own  life  fliould  be  fpared.  And  from 
that  time  the  whole  kingdom  of  Pegu  has  continued 
united  to  tbe  Birman  empire. 

One  attempt  was,  however,  made  by  the  Peguers, 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  after,  to  recover  their  indepen- 
dence; and  the  occafion  was  this.  Shembuan,  who  had 
now  afcended  the  Birman  throne,  bad  waged  fuccefsful 
war  againft  tbe  Siamefe  in  1766,  and  had  reduced  the  city 
of  Siam  to  pay  tribute.  But,  being  foon  after  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Cbinefe,  he  found  that,  at  foon  as  his  ar- 
mies were  recalled  from  Siam,  bis  authority  was  difre- 
garded  there.  He  therefore  fent  one  of  bis  generals  once 
more  into  their  country  ;  but  he  met  with  fuch  oppofi- 
tion  as  compelled  him  to  retreat  and  to  demand  rein- 
forcements. This  laft  requeft  was  complied  with,  in  a 
6  F  manner 
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manner  that  produced  a  ferious  danger.  One  of  the  vice- 
roys of  the  louthcm  parts  of  the  empire  was  commanded 
to  raife  the  neceflary  forces ;  hut,  as  his  jurifdiction  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  families  of  Peguers,  he  had  no  fooner 
aflembled  his  recruits  and  placed  arms  in  their  hands, 
than  they  became  confeious  of  their  own  ftrength,  and 
were  feized  with  a  defire  to  regain  their  empire.  They 
rofe  upon  their  Birman  officers  and  companions,  and 
commenced  an  indifcriminate  daughter.  It  was  not  till 
after  an  army  of  10,000  men  was  aflembled,  with  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  befides  a  great  number  of  war- 
boats,  that  they  could  be  fubdued.  Some  time  after, 
Shembuan  thought  fit  to  vifit  his  Pegu  territories,  which 
bad  fo  recently  been  involved  in  civil  war.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  pretended  todilcoverthat  the  old  king  of  Pegu, 
who  had  been  taken  by  Alompra,  and  had  remained  all 
this  while  in  prilon,  had  engaged  in  fomc  kind  of  con- 
fpiracy.  In  confequcncc  of  an  acculation  to  this  effect, 
the  dethroned  monarch  underwent  the  form  of  a  trial, 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Many  perfons  of 
rank,  of  the  race  of  the  Pcguers,  were  alfo  put  to  death 
on  this  occafion,  under  pretence  that  they  had  given 
countenance  or  aid  to  the  late  rebellion. 

PEGU',  a  city  of  Afia,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  fame  name.  This  city,  in  the  year  1 600,  was 
one  of  the  moft  fplendid,  large,  and  populous,  in  the 
whole  of  Afia;  and  is  defcribed  by  thofe  who  law  it  in 
its  profperity  as  fpacious,  beautiful,  and  ftrong,  fur- 
rounded  with  ftone  walls  and  very  wide  ditches.  The 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  may  ftill  be  accurately  traced 
by  the  ruins  of  the  ditch  and  wall  that  encompafled  it  j 
from  thefc  it  appears  to  have  been  a  quadrangle,  each 
fide  meafuring  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half;  the  ditch, 
which  was  once  no  contemptible  defence,  is  about  fixty 
yards,  and  its  depth  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  fragments 
of  the  wall  evince  that  it  was  a  large  and  laborious  ftruc- 
ture,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  at  the  bafe  not  lefs  than 
forty  feet  broad,  compofed  of  brick,  cemented  with  clay- 
mortar.  Small  equi-diftant  baftions,  about  300  yards 
afunder,  are  ftill  discoverable,  and  there  bad  been  a  para- 
pet of  mafonry  ;  but,  in  its  prefent  ruinous  ftatc,  it  is  fo 
covered  with  weeds  and  briars,  as  to  exhibit  very  imper- 
fect veftiges  of  its  former  ftrength.  In  the  centre  of  each 
face  of  the  fort,  there  was  a  gateway  about  thirty  feet 
wide;  and  thefe  gateways  were  the  principal  entrances. 
The  paflage  acrou  the  ditch  is  over  a  caufeway  raifed  on 
a  mound  of  earth,  that  ferves  at  a  bridge,  and  was  for- 
merly defended  by  a  retrenchment,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  traces.  That  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the 
king,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  of  fafhion,  was  very 
extenfive  and  populous  ;  its  figure,  fquare  ;  and  in  each 
fide  of  the  wall  were  five  gates  of  ftone,  with  many  gilded 
towers  along  it  for  porting  ccntries  ;  it  was  encompafled 
with  broad  ditches,  in  which  were  bred  crocodiles,  to  de- 
ter people  from  wading  over  them.  The  ftreets  were  re- 
gular, running  in  a  line  from  gate  to  gate,  and  fo  wide, 
that  twelve  men  might  go  abreaft.  Each  honfe  had  a 
palm- tree  growing  at  the  door,  which  formed  a  fliade  for 
paflengers.  The  king's  palace  Rood  in  the  midft  of  this 
city,  built  like  a  fortrefs,  with  walls  and  ditches.  The 
houfes  and  apartments  within  were  of  wood,  all  over 
gilded,  and  adorned  with  battlements, covered  with  plates 
of  gold)  within  the  gare  was  a  fpacious  court,  with  lodg- 
ings on  the  fides  for  the  king's  choicelt  elephants,  among  ft 
which  were  four  of  a  white  colour.  That  prince  would 
not  fufferany  other  to  have  white  elephants;  it  was  on 
this  account  only  that  he  made  war  on  the  king  of  Siam, 
in  s 567,  from  whom  he  took  the  famous  white  elephant; 
and  afterwards  aflumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  White 
Elephant.  Near  the  palace  was  a  large  court,  furrounded 
with  ftone  walls;  and  its  two  gates  were  always  open, 
feemingly  rcgnrdlefs  of  the  immenfe  treafurc  within.  In 
the  year  15,96,  the  king  of  Siam  befieged  the  king  of  Pe- 
gu in  his  capital  for  three  months;  but,  for  this  time, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  aflifUnce  of  a  body  of  Turks,  in 


conjunction  with  fome  Portuguefe  ;  however,  moft  of 
thofe  whom  war  fpared,  famine  deftroyed  ;  for,  out  of 
150,000  men,  numbered  in  the  city  before  the  liege,  only 
30/300  were  left.  The  kings  of  Aracan  and  Tangu, 
taking  advantage  of  this  diftrefled  condition  of  Pegu, 
marched  to  befiege  it  again;  and  the  king  being  at  length 
obliged  to  fubmir  for  want  of  provifions,  Ibme  time  in  the 
year  159*,  yielded  himfelf  and  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Tar.gu  ;  whofe  wife,  though  filler  to  the  un- 
fortunate prince,  caufed  him  and  his  family  to  be  put  to 
death. 

From  that  time  Pegu  ceafed  to  lie  the  royal  feat,  and 
fell  to  decay ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive,  fays  co- 
lonel Symes,  a  more  ftriking  picture  of  fallen  grandeur, 
and  the  defolating  hand  of  war,  than  the  in  fide  of  thefe 
walls  difplays.  Alompra,  king  of  Birmah,  when  he  got 
pofleffion  of  the  city  in  the  year  17571  (fee  the  preceding 
article,)  r.i7.ed  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  difper- 
fed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the  inhabitants.  The  tem- 
ples, or  prawi,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  the  only 
buildings  that  cfcaped  the  fury  of  the  conqueror;  and  of 
thefe  the  great  pyramid  of  Shoemadoo  has  alone  been  re- 
verenced and  kept  in  repair.  The  prefent  king  of  the 
Birmans  (1807)  has  abrogated  fome  feverc  penal  Taws  iro- 
pofed  by  his  prcdeccflors  upon  the  native  Pcguers ;  and 
the  only  diftinclion  fubfifting  at  prefent  con  lifts  in  the 
cxdufion  of  the  latter  from  places  of  public  truft  and 
power.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  reconcile  the 
Peguers  to  the  Birman  yoke,  than  the  reftoration  of  their 
ancient  place  of  abode,  and  the  preservation  and  embel- 
lifhmcnt  of  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo.  Accordingly  the 
king  (bine  time  ago  iflued  orders  to  rebuild  Pegu,  encou- 
raged fettler*  by  grants  of  ground,  and  invited  the  flut- 
tered families  of  former  inhabitants  to  return  and  re- 
people  their  defcrted  city.  His  Birman  majefty,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Maywoon,  or  viceroy,  directed  his  fuc- 
ceflbr,  the  prefent  governor,  to  quit  Rangoon,  and  ro 
make  Pegu  the  place  of  his  future  relidence,  and  the  feat 
of  provincial  government  of  the  thirty-two  diftricts  of 
//intromxf'/y,  the  fanferit  name  given  by  the  Birmans  to 
the  province  of  Pegu.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  mcafures  has 
been  fuch,  that  a  new  town  has  been  built  within  the  fcitc 
of  the  ancient  city  ;  but  Rangoon  pofTeffes  fo  many  advan- 
tages over  Pegu,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  per- 
fons of  property  in  bufinefs  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  one  of  the  fined  lea- ports  in  the  world,  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  fettlement,  where 
commerce,  if  any  can  fubfift,  muft  be  very  confined  for 
the  want  of  commodious  navigation.  The  prefent  inha- 
bitants who  have  been  induced  to  return,  confift  chiefly 
of  pricfts,  and  poor  families,  who  were,  glad  to  gain  a  fet- 
tlement in  their  once-magnificent  metropolis.  Their 
number,  all  together,  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  1  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Pegu,  during  its 
former  days  of  fplcndour,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
their  defcendants  and  relatives  fcattered  over  the  provin- 
ces of  Ton t ho,  Martaban,  and  Talowmeou  ;  and  many 
alfo  live  under  the  protection  of  theSiamefe. 

Pegu,  in  its  renovated  and  contracted  date,  feetns  to  . 
be  built  on  the  plan  of  the  former  city,  and  occupies 
about  one  half  of  its  area.  It  is  fenced  round  by  a  flock- 
adc  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  ;  on  the  north  and  eaft 
fides  it  borders  on  the  old  wall.  The  plane  of  the  town 
is  not  yet  filled  with  houfes,  but  a  number  of  new  ones 
are  building.  There  is  one  main  flreet  running  eaft  and 
weft,  eroded  at  right  angles  by  two  fmaller  ftreets  not 
yet  finifhed.  At  each  extremity  of  the  principal  flreet, 
there  is  a  gate  in  the  Itockade,  which  is  (hut  early  in  the 
evening  ;  and  after  that  time  entrance  during  the  night 
is  confined  to  a  wicket.  Each  of  thefe  gates  is  defended 
by  a  wretched  piece  of  ordnance,  and  a  few  mufqueteers, 
who  never  poft  fentinels,  and  are  ufually  afleep  in  an  ad- 
joining  fhed.  There  are  two  inferior  gates  on  the  north 
and  fonth  fide  of  the  ftockade.  The  ftreets  of  Pegu  are 
fpacious,  and  well  pared  with  brick,  which  the  ruins  of  the 
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old  plentifully  fupply ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  way  there 
ii  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  houfes  are  raifed 
from  the  ground  either  on  wooden  ports  or  bamboos,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  building.  The  kioums,  or  mo- 
nafteries,  and  the  habitation*  of  the  higher  ranks,  are 
ufually  elevated  fix  or  eight,  thofe  of  the  lower  claries 
from  two  to  four,  feet.  There  are  no  brick  buildings 
cither  in  Pegu  or  Rangoon,  except  fuch  as  belong  to  the 
king,  or  are  dedicated  to  their  divinity  Gaudma  i  his  ma- 
jefty  having  prohibited  the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  in  private 
buildings,  from  the  apprehe nfion,  as  we  were  informed, 
(fays  Col.  Symes.)  that,  if  people  got  leave  to  build 
brick  houfes,  they  might  ertit  brick  fortifications,  dan- 
gerous to  the  fecurity  of  the  flue.  The  houfes,  there- 
fore, are  all  made  of  mats,orflieathing-boards,  fupported 
on  bamboos  or  polls  ;  but,  from  their  bcinjycompofed  of 
fuch  combuftible  materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under 
continual  dre.id  of  fire,  againft  which  they  take  every  pre- 
caution. The  roofs  arc  lightly  covered,  and  at  each  door 
Hands  a  long  bamboo,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  to 
pull  down  the  thatch  i  there  is  alfo  another  pole,  with  a 
grating  of  iron  at  the  extremity,  about  three  feet  fquare, 
to  fupprefs  flame  by  preffurc.  Almort  every  houle  has 
earthern  potj.  filled  with  water,  on  the  roof  ;  and  a  par- 
ticular c!als  of  people,  whofe  hufinefs  it  is  to  prevent  and 
extinguirti  fires,  penimbtilate  the  ftreets  during  the  night. 
Thefe  people  are  called  Pagwaal ;  they  are  flaves  of  go- 
vernment ;  men  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  theft, 
and,  through  mercy,  had  their  lives  fpared.  They  are 
dillinguiftird  by  a.black  circle  on  each  cheek,  cm  fed  by 
gunpowder  and  punftuat  ion  i  as  well  as  by  having  on 
their  breaft,  in  Birman  characters,  the  word  thief',  and  the 
name  of  the  article  ftolen,  as,  on  one  that  we  anted  to  be 
explained  to  us,  Putchoo  Khoo,  clMktkief.  Thefe  men 
patrolc  the  ftreets  at  night,  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights 
after  a  certain  hour.  They  act  as  conftables,  and  are  the 
public  executioners. 

The  viceroy's  habitation,  though  not  at  all  a  magnifi- 
cent manfion  for  the  reprefentativeof  royalty,  is  notwith- 
standing :i  building  of  much  refpeftabiltty,  compared  to 
the  other  houfes  of  Pegu.  It  poflcfles,  however,  but  few 
ornaments:  gilding  is  forbidden  to  all  lubjecls  of  the 
Birman  empire  i  liberty  even  to  lacker  and  paint  the 
pillars  of  their  houfes  is  granted  to  very  few. 

The  objeQ  in  Pegu  that  moll  attracts  and  mod  merits 
notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Skoemadoo,  or  the  Golden 
Supreme,  of  which  we  have  given  a  repretentation  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  preceding  Engraving,  from  the  ad  Vol. 
of  Symes's  Ava.  This  extraordinary  pile  of  building  is 
creeled  on  a  double  terrace,  one  railed  upon  another. 
The  lower  and  greater  terrace  is  about  ten  feet  above  the 
natural  level  ot  the  ground,  forming  an  exact  parallelo- 
gram t  the  upper  and  (mailer  terrace  is  fimilar  in  (hape, 
and  rifes  about  twenty  feet  above  the  lower  terrace,  or 
thirty  above  the  level  of  the  country.  Col.  Symes,  from 
whom  this  account  is  taken,  judged  a  fide  of  the  lower 
terrace  to  be  1391  feet;  of  the  upper,  684.  The  walls 
that  fuftained  the  fides  of  the  terrace,  both  upper  and 
lower,  are  in  a  ruinous  date  ;  they  were  formerly  covered 
with  plafter,  wrought  into  various  figures;  the  area  of 
the  lower  is  ftrewed  with  the  fragments  of  fmall  decayed 
buildings,  but  the  upper  it  kept  free  from  filth,  and  is  in 
.  tolerably  good  order.  There  is  reafon  to  conclude  that 
this  building  and  the  fortref*  are  coeval,  as  the  earth  of 
which  the  terraces  are  compofed  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  ditch  ;  there  being  no  other  excavation 
in  the  city,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  could  have  af- 
forded a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity.  The  terraces  are  af- 
cended  by  flights  of  ftone  fteps,  which  are  now  broken 
and  neglected.  On  each  fide  are  dwelling*  of  the  priefts, 
raifed  on  timbers  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground ; 
thefe  boufes  confift  only  of  a  large  hall ;  the  wooden 
pillars  that  fupport  them  are  turned  with  neatnefs  1  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  tile*,  and  the  fides  are  made  of 
boards  j  and  there  it  a  number  of  bare  benche*  in  every 
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houfe,  on  which  the  priefts  deep  ;  but  we  faw  no  other 
furniture.  The  building  itfelf  it  pyraraidical,  compote*! 
of  brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of 
any  fort;  octagonal  at  the  bafe,  and  fpiral  at  top;  each 
fide  of  the  bafe  mealures  1(1  feet;  this  immenfe  breadth 
dirainilhes  abruptly,  and  a  fimilar  binding  has  not  un- 
aptly been  compared  in  (hape  toa  large  fpeaking-trumpet. 
Six  feet- from  the  ground  there  is  a  wide  projection  that 
furroundi  the  bafe,  on  the  plane  of  which  are  fifty-feven 
fmall  fpires  of  equal  fize,  and  equi-diftant ;  one  of  them 
meafured  twenty-feven  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  bottom.  On  a  higher  ledge  there  is 
another  row,  confiding  of  fifty-three  fpires  of  fimilar 
(hape  and  meaforement.  A  great  variety  of  moulding* 
encircle  the  building;  and  ornaments  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  fleur-de-lis  fur  round  the  lower  part  of  the  fpire  j 
circular  mouldings  likewife  girt  it  to  a  confidence 
height,  above  which  there  are  ornament*  in  ftucco  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  a  Corinthian  capital ;  and  the  whole 
is  crowned  by  a  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work, 
from  which  riles  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pennant. 

The  tet,  or  umbrelfa,  is  to  be  feen  on  every  (acred 
building  that  is  of  a  fpiral  form  :  the  railing  and  confe- 
cration  of  this  laft  and  indifpeufable  appendage,  is  an  aft 
of  high  religious  folemnity,  and  a  fcafon  of  feftivity  and 
relaxation.  The  prefent  king  bellowed  the  tee  that  co- 
vers Shoemadoo.  It  was  made  at  the  capital ;  and  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  came  down  from  Uramerapoors 
to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  its  elevation.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  tee  is  fifty-fix  feet ;  it  refts  on  an  iron 
axis  fixed  in  the  building,  and  is  farther  fee n red  by  large 
chains  ftrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire.  Round  the  lower 
rim  of  the  tee  are  appended  a  number  of  bells,  which, 
agitated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling.  The 
tee  is  gilt ;  and  all  the  minor  pagodas  are  ornamented 
with  proportionable  umbrellas  of  fimilar  workmanlhip, 
which  are  likewife  encircled  by  fmall  bells. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level  of  the 
country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  terrace  331 
feet.  At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and  higher  terrace 
there  is  a  temple  fixty-feven  feet  high,  referabling.in  mi- 
niature, the  great  temples  in  front  of  that,  in  the  fouth- 
weft  corner.arefourgtgantic  reprefentations,  in  mafonry, 
of  Palloo,  or  the  Evil  Genius,  half  bead,  half  human, 
feated  on  their  hams,  each  with  a  large  club  on  the 
right  Ihoulder.  Thefe  are  guardians  of  the  temple. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are  two 
human  figures  in  ftucco,  beneath  a  gilded  umbrella ;  one, 
(landing,  reprelents  a  man  with  a  book  before  him  and  a 
pen  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  called  Thafiamee,  the  recorder  of 
mortal  merits  and  mortal  mifdeeds  ;  the  other,  a  female 
figure  kneeling,  is  Mahafumdera,  the  protcftrcf*  of  the 
univerfe,  fo  long  as  the  univerfe  is  doomed  to  laft;  but, 
when  the  time  of  general  dilTblution  arrive*,  by  her  hand 
the  world  ia  to  be  overwhelmed  and  everlaftingly  de- 
ftroyed. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  face  of  the  upper 
terrace  there  is  a  wooden  fhed  for  the  convenience  of 
devotees  who  come  from  a  diftant  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  temple  are  three  large  bell*  of 
good  workmanfliip,  lufpended  nigh  the  ground,  between 
pillars  ;  feveral  deer's  horns  lie  ftrewed  around ;  thofe 
who  come  to  pay  their  devotions  firft  take  up  one  of  the 
horns,  and  ftnke  the  hell  three  times,  giving  an  alternate 
ftroke  to  the  ground  1  this  aft,  we  are  told,  is  to  an- 
nounce to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma  the  approach  of  a  fup- 
pliant.  There  are  feveral  low  benche*  near  the  foot  of 
the  temple,  on  which  the  perfon  who  come*  to  pray  place* 
hit  offering,  commonly  confiding  of  boiled  rice,  a  plate  of 
fweetmeat*,  or  cocoa-nut  fried  in  oil ;  when  it  is  given, 
the  devotee  caret  not  what  become*  of  it ;  the  crow*  and 
wild  dog*  often  devour  it  in  prefence  of  the  donor,  who 
never  attempts  to  difturb  them. 

There  are  many  fmall  temple*  on  the  areas  of  both 
terraces,  which  are  neglefted  and  fuffered  to  fall  into  de- 
cay. 
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cay.  Numberlefs  image*  of  Gaodma  lie  indifcriminately 
tattered.  A  pious  Birman  who  purchafes  an  idol,  firft 
procures  the  ceremony  of  confecration  to  be  performed 
by  the  rahaani,  or  pnefts ;  he  then  takes  his  purchafe 
to  whatever  (acred  building  is  molt  convenient,  and  there 
places  it  within  the  flielter  of  a  kioum,  or  on  the  open 
ground  before  the  temple;  nor  does  he  ever  again  feem 
to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but  leaves  the 
divinity  to  (hift  for  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe  idols  are  made 
of  marble  that  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  admits  of  a  very  fine 
polilh  i  many  are  formed  of  wood,  and  gilded;  and  a  few 
are  of  £lver;  the  latter,  however,  are  not  ufually  expofed 
and  neglected  like  the  others.  Silver  and  gold  are  rarely 
ufed,  except  in  the  compofition  of  houfehold  gods. 

On  both  the  terraces  are  a  number  of  white  cylindrical 
flags,  raifed  on  bamboo  poles  ;  thefe  flags  are  peculiar  to 
the  rohumt,  or  prifffs,  and  are  confidcred  as  emblematic 
of  purity,  and  of  their  facred  funflion.  On  the  top  of 
the  ftaff  there  ii  a  henza,  or  goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of  the 
Birman  and  Pegu  nations. 

The  rahamnt,  or  priefts,  are  a  kind  of  monks  who  pro- 
fefs  celibacy,  and  abltain  from  every  fenfual  indulgence. 
The  prefcribed  punilbraent  for  a  rabaan  detectedin  an 
aft  of  incontinence,  is  expullion  and  public  difgrace. 
The  delinquent  is  featcd  on  an  afs,  and  bis  face  daubed 
with  black  paint,  interfperfed  with  fpots  of  white.  He  is 
thus  led  through  the  (treett,  with  a  drum  beating  before 
him,  and  afterwards  turned  out  of  the  city.  The  juniors 
only  go  abroad  by  the  permiflion  of  the  luperior  or  prior 
of  the  convent.  They  are  dreffed  in  a  long  loofe  cloak, 
and  yellow  is  the  only  colour  worn  by  them.  The  ra- 
haans  never  drefs  their  own  victuals,  holding  it  an  abufe 
of  time  to  perform  any  of  the  common  functions  of  life, 
which,  fo  long  as  they  occupy,  mult  divert  them  from 
the  abflraft  contemplation  of  the  divine  efience.  They 
receive  the  contributions  of  the  laity  ready  cooked,  and 
prefer  cold  food  to  hot.  At  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
they  begin  to  perambulate  the  town,  to  collect  fupplies 
for  the  day  :  each  convent  fends  forth  a  certain  number 
of  its  members,  who  walk  at  a  quick  pace  through  the 
ftreets,  fupporting  with  the  right  arm  a  blue  lackered 
box,  in  which  the  donations  are  depofited  ;  thefe  ufually 
confift  of  boiled  rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and  pickled 
fifli,  fweetmeats,  fruits,  &c.  During  their  walk  they  ne- 
ver caft  their  eyes  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefr,  but  keep 
them  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  they  do  not  flop  to  folicit, 
and  feldom  even  look  at  the  donors,  who  appear  more 
defirous  to  bellow  than  the  others  to  receive.  A  much 
larger  quantity  of  proviGons  being  commonly  procured 
than  fuffices  for  the  members  of  the  convent,  the  furplus 
is  difpofed  of  as  charitably  as  it  was  given,  to  the  needy 
ftranger,  or  the  poor  fcholars  who  daily  attend  them  to 
be  inllruftcd  in  letters,  and  taught  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties. 

From  the  upper  projection  that  furrounds  the  bafe  of 
Shoemadoo,  the  profpccl  of  the  circumjacent  country  is 
cxtenllve  and  picturefque  ;  but  it  is  a  profpect  of  nature 
in  her  rudeft  ftate :  there  are  few  inhabitants,  and 
fcarcely  any  cultivation.  The  hills  of  Martaban  rife  to 
the  eaftward,  and  the  Sitang  river,  winding  along  the 
plains,  gives  an  interrupted  view  of  its  waters.  To  the 
northward  about  forty  miles  are  the  Galadzet  hills, 
whence  the  Pegu  river  takes  its  rife;  hills  remarkable 
only  for  the  noifome  effects  of  their  atmofphere.  In 
every  other  direction  the  eye  looks  over  a  boundlefs 
plain,  chequered  by  a  wild  intermixture  of  wood  and 
water. 

The  temple  of  Shoemadoo  appears  to  be  the  largeft  in 
the  province  of  Pegu.  At  the  fame  time  they  have  many 
others  formed  upon  a  fimilar  plan  and  of  great  extent. 
Of  one  of  thefe  we  (hall  take  notice,  on  account  of  the 
coincidence  between  its  name  and  the  name  of  a  pagan 
temple  mentioned  in  the  facred  Scriptures.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  the  Birman  tongue  the  word>W  figni. 


fie*  golden ;  and  the  name  of  the  temple  to  which  we  al- 
lude, it  called  Skotdagon,  or  the  Temple  of  the  golden 
Dagon.  It  is  thus  defcribed  ■  "  The  temple  of  Shoeda- 
^gon,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Rangoon,  is  a 
very  grand  building,  although  not  fo  high  by  15  or  30 
feet  as  that  of  Shoemadoo  at  Pegu.  It  is  much  more  or- 
namented ;  the  terrace  on  which  it  Hands  is  raifed  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  confiderably  higher  than  the  circumja- 
cent country.  It  is  afcended  by  above  one  hundred 
Hone  Heps  that  have  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
fituation  renders  Shoedagon  a  confpicuou*  object  at  the 
diftance  of  many  miles.  The  tee  and  the  whole  of  the 
fpire  are  richly  gilded,  which,  when  the  fun  (nines,  ex- 
hibit a  Angularly  fplendid  appearance.  The  fmall  aux- 
iliary buildings  are  yet  more  numerous  than  thofe  that 
furronnd  the  bafe  of  the  Pegu  temple.  Perceiving  that 
feveral  of  thefe  were  in  a  ruinous  Rate,  whilft  the  foun- 
dations of  others  were  juft  laid,  and  fome  half  finiftcd,  I 
atked  why  they  did  not  repair  the  damages  of  the  old 
before  they  erected  new  ones ;  and  was  told,  that  to  mend 
a  decayed  prate,  or  temple,  though  an  acl  of  piety,  was 
not  fo  meritorious  as  to  erect  a  new  one  1  and  that  fome- 
tiines  the  old  ones  were  repaired  by  thofe  who  were  un- 
willing or  unable  to  be  at  the  expenfe  of  a  complete 
building.  The  borders  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  tem- 
ple is  raifed  are  planted  with  fhady  trees  in  regular  rows  ; 
from  this  eminence  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extehftve 
profpect ;  the  Pegu  and  Rangoon  rivers  are  feen  winding 
through  a  level  woody  country;  and  the  Temple  of  Sy- 
riam,  little  inferior  to  thofe  that  have  been  defcribed, 
Aandt  near  the  junction  of  theftreams." 

The  language  of  Pegu  is  called  by  Dr.  Ley  den  a  dif- 
tinci  original  language;  but  it  is  written  in  the  Burman- 
i(h  character,  and  Adelung's  fpecimen  differs  fcarcely  at 
all  from  the  Burmanifh.  We  may  not  improperly  men- 
tion in  this  place,  that  the  emperor  of  Burmah  and 
Pegu  has  employed  an  EngliOiman,  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  to 
eftablifh,  at  his  expenfe,  a  printing-prefsat  Ava,  the  me- 
tropolis, for  printing  a  verfion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Burmanifh  tongue. 

Pegu  is  ninety  miles  from  Rangoon  by  water,  mottly 
in  a  northern  direction  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  windings 
of  the  river,  it  would  be  by  land,  in  a  ftraigbt  line, 
much  lefs.  Lat.  17.  40.  N.  Ion.  96.  11.15.  E.  Symet't 
Ava,  vol.  ii.    Afiatic  Rrfrarcktt,  vol.  v.  p.  m. 

PEGU',  a  river  of  Alia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Bagoo 
Kioup,"orPegue  Rivulet,  todiftinguifh  it  from  "Mioup," 
or  the  River.  This  river  is  navigable  but  a  very  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city  of  Pegu,  and  for  this 
it  is  indebted  wholly  to  the  action  of  the  tide.  It  has  no 
communication  with  the  fea,  except  by  the  Rangoon 
river  ;  and,  in  the  fair  feafon,  at  low  water,  isalmoll  dry. 
This  ft  ream  has  been  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  Sitang 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  call  of  Pegu,  which  is  a  large 
and  independent  body  of  water,  that  partly  defcribes  the 
courfe  that  in  the  map  is  given  to  what  is  called  the  Pegu 
river. 

PEGUN'NOCK,  a  branch  of  the  Paffaic  river,  in  New 
Jerfey. 

PEGUN'TIUM,  or  Pegun'tije,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  or  citadal  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  opposite 
to  the  ifland  Brattia,  fcarcely  five  miles  off,  and  forty 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Salonae.  According  to  Fortis,  a 
mountain,  a  large  hollow,  and  fubmarlne  fprings,  are  feen 
here.  "  This  hollow  (fays  be)  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  fome  ancient  river.  The  fprings  which  bub- 
ble up  from  under  the  fea  are  To  confiderable,  that  they 
might  pafs  for  the  rifing-again  of  a  river  funk  under 
ground.  Vrullia  has  the  fame  derivation  as  the  word 
Vril,  which  in  Sclavonian  fignifies  a  fountain,  and  this 
etymology,  rendering  the  name  of  Vrullra  the  BerulHa 
of  Porphyrogenitus  analogous  to  that  of  Peguntium, 
fioce  Utyv  and  Vril  are  fynonymous,  induces  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  caftle  named  Peguntium  by  ancient  geo- 
graphers 
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graphers  was  fituated  at  this  place,  and  not  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cettina.  No  remarkable  veftiges  of  antiquity  now 
exift  on  the  fpot;  yet  it  is  evident,  by  the  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  vafes,  tiles,  and  fepulchrai  infcnptionj  now  and 
then  dug  up,  that  this  traft  ofcoaft  was  well  inhabited  in 
the  Roman  times.  The  principal  caufe  why  the  tracks 
of  ancient  habitations  cannot  bedifcovered  about  Vrullia, 
is  the  ftcepnefs  of  the  hill  above  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
(tones  brought  down  from  thence  by  the  waters.  The 
mouth  of  the  hollow  of  Vrullia  is  dreaded  by  feamen,  on 
account  of  the  fudden  impetuous  gulls  of  wind  that  blow 
from  thence,  and  in  a  moment  raife  a  kind  of  hurricane 
in  the  channel  between  the  Primoric  and  the  ifland  of 
Bra7.r.a,  to  the  great  danger  of  barks  furprtfed  by  it." 
Fortis's  Travels  in  Dalmatia. 

PEGYFSENT,  a  town  of  Maine,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  N.  A.  having  805  inhabitants. 

PRHL,  .1  town  of  Auftna:  fix  miles  welt  of  Wells. 

PE'I,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se-tchucn, 
on  the  Kineha'river:  710  miles  fouth-fouth-»eft  of  Pe- 
king.   Lat.  19.  50.  N.  Ion.  107.  E. 

PE'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Kiang- 
nan    forty  miles  north-north-welt  of  Pefu. 

PEI-CHAN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Sc-tchuen :  twenty  miles  well  of  Tchong-king. 

PEI-HO',or  the  White  River,  a  river  of  China,  form- 
ed by  feveral  dreams,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  and 
runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tche-li.  The  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver is  traverfed  by  a  bar  ftretching  north-north-eail  and 
fouth-fouth-weft,  over  which,  at  low  water,  the  depth  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
almoft  dry.  The  tides  rife  and  fall  fix  or  feven  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  s  the  time  of  high  water  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  about  half  after  three  ; 
and  five  or  fix  miles  outfide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  a 
large  bamboo  beam  is  placed  upon  the  bar,  together  with 
Tome  of  a  fmallcr  fize,  continued  nearly  in  a  Itraight  line 
to  the  fhore,  intended  as  marks  to  direct  vefTels  entering 
into  the  river.  The  town  of  Ta-coo  lies  within  the  Pei- 
ho,  and  is  the  firfl  place  of  any  note  in  this  part  of  the 
north-eaft  frontier  of  China.  Yachts,  or  large  covered 
barges,  and  boats  of  burden,  calculated  to  pais  over  the 
fhallowsof  thePei-ho,  may  be  obtained  here,  in  order  to 
enable  perfons  to  proceed  as  far  as  this  river  leads,  to- 
wards Pekin,  the  capital  of  ttie  empire. 

The  progrefs  upon  the  Pei-ho  is  neceffarily  very  flow, 
as  the  courie  of  the  riveris  remarkably  Terpentine.  The 
fields  on  each  fide' exhibit  a  high  Hate  of  cultivation,  and 
are  generally  covered  with  the  Holcus  forghum,  or  the 
tallelt  of  the  vegetables  producing  efculent  grain,  com- 
monly called  Barbadoes  millet :  it  grows  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  the  lowcft  calculation  of  its  increafe  is  one 
hundred  fold.  The  houfes  in  the  villages  nearrhe  river 
are  conftrucled  of  bricks  ill-burnt,  or  baked  in  the  fun, 
which,  as  well  as  the  tiled  roofs,  are  plaftered  over  with  a 
muddy. coloured  fubftance,  unmixed  with  lime.  Near 
fomc  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  pyramids  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  but  of  different  Uiinenfions  as  to  both  length 
and  thicknefs.  They  confifl  of  bags  of  fait,  heaped 
together  in  that  form,  ami  covered  merely  with  common 
matting.  As  foon  as  night  cornea  on,  the  banks  of  this 
river  are  illuminated  with  variegated  lights,  from  lan- 
terns whofe  transparent  fides  are  made  of  different  co- 
loured paper.  The  different  numbers  of  lanterns  hoilted 
on  the  mafts*  head  of  the  various  vefTels  in  the  river  de- 
note the  rank  of  the  paflengers  they  hold  1  all  which,  to- 
gether with  the  lights  from  the  cabins  of  the  junks,  re- 
flected from  the  water,  produce  a  moving  and  parti-co- 
loured illumination.  The  fait,  already  mentioned, 
brought  from  Quan-tong  and  Fo-chien  into  the  Pei-bo, 
is  (uthcient  to  load  annually  nearly  sooo  vefTels  of  »oo 
tons  burden  each. 

At  Tien-fing  two  rivers  unite;  one  of  which  retains 
the  name  of  Pei-ho  ;  and  the  other  is  called  Yun-ltan^-ho, 
or  "  Grain-bearing  River,"  from  the  quantities  of  wheat 
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conveyed  upon  it  from  the  province  of  Shen-fee,  and  fent 
up  by  the  Pei-ho  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin.  About 
thirty  miles  beyond  Tien-fing,  towards  Pekin,  the  tide 
of  the  Pei-ho  ceafes,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  yachts,  &c.  is 
effected  by  rowing  with  oars  or  towing  with  ropes;  and 
their  advance  is  very  flow  a  gain  ft  the  current  of  the  ri- 
ver. Large  junks,  to  the  number  of  tooo,  each  of  which 
contains  not  lefs  than  fifty  perfons,  and  therefore  in  the 
whole  amount  to  50,000,  are  paffing  between  Tong_-choo- 
foo  and  Tien-fing,  and  as  many  more  of  other  kinds  of 
craft ;  fo  that  upon  a  branch  of  a  fingle  river,  the  popu- 
lation of  its  moveable  habitations  amounts  to  too.ooo 
perfons.  Tong-choo-foo,  where  the  water  becomes 
too  (hallow  for  the  navigation  of  yachts  of  any  bur- 
den, is  ninety  miles  diflant  from  Tien-fing,  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  of  Pekin.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
Pei-ho,  in  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  is  in  lat.  39.  N. 

PEl'CIIELSTEIN,  .1  town  of  the  country  of  Tyrol : 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Reutten. 

PEJEN'D,  or  Paja'na,  the  moll  conGderable  lake  of 
Finland,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  by  fifteen  in 
breadth,  which  gives  fource  to  the  river  Kymmen. 

PE'JEPSCOT,  a  town  of  MafTachufetts,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine:  thirty  miles  north  of  Portland. 

PEIL'LAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Rochefort. 

PEIL'STEIN,  a  town  of  Auflria:  four  miles  fouth  of 
Aigen. 

PEI'NA,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Hildefheim,  fituated  in  a  nurfhy  country  on  the  Fufe, 
and  formerly  reckoned  among  the  fortreftes.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  inhabitants  here  are  Lutherans.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  town  (lands  the  epifcopal  palace,  with  a  capu- 
chin convent;  and  near  tbem  is  a  fuburb  called  the  Datum, 
which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  (hopkeepers  and  Jews.  If 
is  fifteen  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Hildefheim,  and 
twenty-one  eaft  of  Hanover.  Lat.  51.  10.  N.  Ion.  10. 
18.  E. 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DU'RE,  or  Pressing  to  Death. 
See  Mute,  vol.  xvi. 

PEING-GHE*E,  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  thelrawaddy, 
from  whence  teak-wood  is  fent  to  Rangoon  1  twenty 
miles  north- weft  of  Mayahoun. 

PEINS,  or  Pentz  (Gregory),  a  German  engraver  of 
fome  eminence,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  150?. 
He  firfl  ftudicd  in  the  fchool  of  Albert  Durer,  and  pro- 
fited much  by  the  inftruclions  of  that  diftinguifhed  ni af- 
ter; but  it  was  in  Italy,  and  under  Marc  Antonio,  that 
he  finifhed  his  tafle,  formed  his  ftyle  of  engraving,  and 
acquired  that  correclnef*  of  drawing  which  we  regard 
with  fo  much  admiration  in  his  belt  works.  His  plates 
are  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  which  he  handled 
with  much  (kill,  uniting  with  great  precifion  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  was  unexampled.  He  appears  to  have 
worked  on  fome  of  the  bed  plates  tint  pafi  under  the 
name  of  Marc  Antonio.  The  far  greater  number  of  the 
engravings  of  Peins  are  of  final!  dimcnftonsj  wherefore 
he  is  ufually  claflcd  among  "  the  little  matters  ;"  but  he 
has  produced  fome  few  large  prints ;  one  efpecially  of 
great  merit,  of  An  Army  paifing  a  Ditch  and  Scaling  the 
Wall*  of  a  fortified  City,  after  Julio  Romano  j  which,  as 
Strutt  has  faid,  is  "an  admirable  Ipecimen  of  the  artill's 
fuperior  abilities."  Peins  die  J  at  the  age  of  fifty-fix,  but 
where  his  biographers  have  not  mentioned.  His  mono- 
gram will  be  found  on  the  preceding  plate. 

The  bell  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  Pcins  are,  .1  pair  of 
Either  before  Ahafuerus,  and  The  Temptation  of  Job; 
another  fmall  pair  of  Judith  in  the  Tent  of  Holofernes, 
and  Judith  appearing  afterwards  with  his  Head  ;  another 
pair,  finely  executed,  of  Solomon's  Idolatry,  and  The 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  Peins  appears  to  have  pofleffed 
iome  judgment,  at  leaft  fome  humour,  in  pairing  his 
prints;  witnels  Sufannali  folicited  by  the  two  Old  Men, 
and  Lot  intoxicated  by  the  two  Young  Women,  his 
daughters. 
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PEINT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana :  twenty, 
eight  roilca  north-weft  of  Naffuck. 

PEINT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  inCuzerat:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Dungerpour. 

PEIPUS  LATCE,  orTscHOD'sitot,  a  lake  of  Ruffia, 
which  lie*  between  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Reval, 
Rir;a,  and  St.  Pcterfburg,  extending  in  length  to  about 
So  and  in  breadth  to  f>o  verfts.  By  meansof  a  very  broad 
ftrait  it  is  connected  with  the  Picove-lake,  the  length  of 
which.  is  Hated  to  he  50,  and  the  breadth,  which  is  always 
decreafing,  40  verfts.  This  latter  receive*  the  river  W- 
lik.iia.  Out  of  the  Peipus  comes  the  Narov.i,  which 
through  the  Embach  ha*  communication  with  the 
Veriz-erb  lake  ;  out  of  this,  on  ths  other  hand,  flow*  the 
Fcllin  into  the  gulf  of  Riga  {.mil  conlequeiirly  a  very 
beneficial  water- pafiage  might  be  made  between  Riga  and 
fume  of  the  inland  provinces,  by  way  of  the  Peipus  lake. 
In  this  lake  there  are  a  few  finall  illuuls,  none  of  which 
arc  fufHcicntly  important  to  deferve  notice  except  Perka 
or  Bork,  called  by  the  Edhoniutu  Poikafaar,  which  is  not 
only  inhabited, but  furnifhed  with  forefts,  and  has  no  lefs 
than  three  villages  upon  it.  Among  the  feveral  brooks 
and  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Peipus,  the  Embach  is  the 
inoftconfiderable.  The  exit  i*  through  the  Narva  river 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland.  The  multitude  of  fifh  that 
breed  in  this  lake  afford  a  lucrative  occupation  to  the 
boors  of  thefc  parts,  and  incrcafc  the  revenues  of  the  ad- 
joining eftates,  the  owners  of  which  let  out  the  part*  on 
which  their  land*  abut  at  a  certain  rent.  The  fifti  are 
principally  rtbfe,  a  fpecies  of  herring,  and  barbel :  be- 
tide* thefc,  here  are  pike,  perch,  a  fpecies  of  carp,  whi- 
ting,  quebb,  korulhki,  gudgeons,  &c.  Lat.  58.  to  59.  10. 
N.  Ion.  17.  to  17.  28.  E. 

PKI'RAH,  a  town  of  Malacca,  fituatcd  on  the  weft 
craft;  100  miles  north-weft  of  Malacca.    Lat.  3.  40.  N. 

PEIRCE  (James),  a  learned  Englifh  diffenting  divine, 
was  the  fon  of  reputable  parents,  and  born  at  London  in 
the  year  1673.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  both 
his  father  and  mother  while  ye:  a  child,  he  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  a 
celebrated  minifter  at  Stepney,  in  whofc  houfe  he  was  in- 
Articled  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  by  a  private 
tutor.  Afterwards  he  was  placed  in  different  grammar- 
fcliools,  till  he  was  prepared  for  entering  upon  a  courfe 
of  academical  (tudie«,  when  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
ot'  Utrecht.  Here  he  conli.intly  attended  the  lectures  of 
Witfius,  Lc)  decker,  Grsevius,  Lcufden,  and  other  emi- 
nent profelTorsj  and  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with  fome  of 
the  inoft  diftinguifhed  of  his  fellow  (iudents,  particularly 
with  Adrian  Reland,  who  continued  to  be  his  correfpon- 
drnt  after  he  attained  to  confidcrable  celebrity  as  a  pro- 
fefl'or.  From  Utrecht  Mr.  Peirce  '  removed  to  Leydcn, 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Gronovius, 
Span heim,  and  other  piofcflbrs  of  the  higheft  character 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Having  Ipent  between  five 
and  fix  years  in  thefe  feminaries,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  lived  for  fome  time  with  hi*  relation*  in  London  -, 
and  then  took  private  apartments  at  Oxford,  where  he 
procured  accefs  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  After  this,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  friends,  he  preached  a  Sunday  evening 
lecture  at  Miles'*  lane  in  London,  and  occalionally  in 
other  places,  without  interelting  himfclf  with  the  dif- 
putes  t.'icn  exifting  between  the  Prefbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents. With  the  miiiiftcrs  of  the  former  denomina- 
tion he  became  well  acquainted,  and  at  their  earned  foli- 
citations  fettled  at  Cambridge,  where  lie  acquired  the 
refpeft  and  cfteem  of  many  mcm'icrs  of  the  Univerfity. 
From  Cambridge  he  removed  to  Newbury  in  Berkfliire, 
where  he  appeared  to  advantage,  in  the  year  1707,  in  a 
controvcrfy  with  Dr.  Welis,  a  clergyman  of  Lticefter- 
fhire.  That  gentleman,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the  intcrefh  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  publiflicd  and  circulated 
with  great  activity,  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Dowley,"  a 
diilcnting  minifter,  by  which  he  laid  himfclf  open  to  ani- 
niadvcrfion,  in  confequencc  of  the  account  which  he 


gave  in  it  of  the  the  principle*  and  practices  of  the  dif- 
ienter*.  Thi*  Mr.  Peirce  undertook  to  controvert,  and 
publifhed  in  fucceffion  eight  "  Letters"  to  the  author,  in 
which  he  convicted  him,  not  only  of  various  mifhkes, 
but  of  unjuft  and  calumnious  mifreprefentations.  After 
the  termination  of  this  controverfy,  Mr.  Peirce  publifhed, 
at  different  periods,  various  able  polemical  trails,  rela- 
ting to  the  rites  impofed  under  the  eftablifbinent,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  diffenting  miniftry  and  prefbytcrian  ordina- 
tion, and  the  imputed  Cn  of  fchifm. 

Mr.  Peirce'*  next  publication,  was  a  work  of  much 
greater  importance,  and  was  called  for  by  the  appearance 
of  "  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
fubmitreJ  to  the  judgment  of  foreign  divines,  by  Dr. 
Nichols,  Latin  fecretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gofpel.  In  this  work  the  author  had  given 
fuch  a  view  of  the  controverfy  between  the  Church  and 
the  Diflentcrs,  as  was  intended  to  expofe  the  latter  to 
the  ceiifureand  condemnation  of  their  foreign  brethren; 
on  which  account  Mr.  Peirce  was  carneftly  folicited  to 
undertake  their  vindication  in  the  fame  language,  for  the 
purpofc  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  Dr.  Nichols's 
performance.  He  accordingly  publifhed  hi*  "  Vindiciae 
Fratrum  Diucntientium,"  in  which  be  gave  a  full  and 
very  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  bis  antagonilt.  This  work 
was  publilhed  in  1717  in  the  Englifh  language,  with  large 
additions,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Dif- 
fenters,  &c."  It  confifted  of  three  parts  :  the  firft  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  nonconformity  ;  the  fecond  treat*  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  j  and  the  third 
contain*  all  the  heads  relating  to  difcipline  and  worfhip. 
It,  in  faff,  prcicnts  the  reader  with  a  view  of  almoft  the 
whole  controverfy  between  the  ettablifhed  church  and  the 
diffentcrs. 

In  171 8,  Mr.  Peirce  took  part  in  the  controverfy  rela- 
ting to  the  Teft  Aft,  and  publilhed  "  Letters"  on  the 
fubjeft  to  a  friend,  and  to  Dr.  Snape.  He  had  previoully 
to  thi*  removed  from  Newbury  to  Exeter,  having  had  a 
general  and  mod  unanimous  invitation  from  the  three 
united  congregations  of  the  diffenters  in  that  city.  In 
this  fituation  he  gave  the  grealcft  fatisfaction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  paftoral  duties,  till  there  arofea  controver- 
fy concerning  the  explication  pf  the  Trinity,  which  was 
productive  of  very  difgraccful  confequences.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  trammel*  of  orthodoxy  as  it  was 
called,  but  had,  during  his  miniftry,  learnt  to  (bake  oft' 
ail  thofe  unflriptur.il  phrafes  which  then,  as  well  at  now, 
were  looked  on  as  3  kind  ot  tclt  of  a  man's  religious  opi- 
nions. He  confidered  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith,  and  from  a  very  early  period  he  took  care  to  ufc 
their  language  in  his  fcrmons,  when  he  introduced  any 
doctrinal  topic;  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  grew  more 
careful  in  his  adherence  to  this  practice.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  he  looked  upon  a*  a  mti/iery,  and  was 
avcrfc  from  (peaking  or  even  thinking  upon  it.  But  his 
attention  wa»  unavoidably  drawn  to  it  by  the  clamour 
which  wa*  raifed  concerning  his  friend  Mr.  Whifton,  for 
whom  he  bad  a  high  eftccm  j  and  at  firft  he  wa*  ex- 
ceedingly hurt  to  learn  that  Mr.  Whifton  bad  declared 
againft  the  current  doctrine*  of  the  day.  Heexpoffulated 
with  his  friend ;  but,  inftead  of  convincing  him  of  his  er- 
ror, he  himfclf  became  a  convert  to  the  hercfy  that  he 
had  been  ready  to  condemn.  "The  reader,"  fays  Mr. 
Peirce,  "  will  eatity  imagine  that  this  mull  have  been  a 
terrible  (hock  to  me  ;  and  that  I  mull  have  ha  I  a  great 
concern  upon  my  mind,  when  I  found  myfclf  at  a  lofs 
about  a  doctrine  of  which  I  bad  been  all  along  fond,  to  a 
degree  of  uncharitablcnefs.  However,  this  caufed  me  to 
read  the  Bible  with  more  care,  and  make  it  more  my 
prayer  to  God,  that  I  might  be  led  into  the  truth."  It 
was  not  long  before  he  wa*  fully  fatisfied  that  the  com- 
mon opinion  wa*  not  accordant  with  the  doctrines  held 
forth  in  Scripture.  Being  fufpeited  of  holding  heretical 
opinions,  he  wa*  attacked  in  the  molt  hoftile  manner ; 
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and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  bad  hit  opponents  pof- 
fefl'ed  the  power,  they  would  moft  cheerfully  have  burnt 
him  at  the  ftake.  Tbey  required  htm  to  fubfcribe  a  teft  : 
be  rein  fed,  becaufe  he  believed  that  the  worft  mifcbief 
bad  been  done  to  the  church  of  God  by  impofing  unfcrip- 
tural  creed*  and  teft*  upon  men  ;  and  he  faid  he  would 
sever  tamely  furrender  the  liberty  with  which  he  had 
been  made  tree.  They  turned  bim  out  of  hi*  meeting, 
and  excited  the  clamour  of  the  mob  againft  him,  by  ftig- 
matizing  bim  and  hit  colleague  Mr.  Hallet  with  the  then 
opprobiout  epithet  of  Ariani,  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
Mr.  Peirce  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  vindication  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  his  friend >,  to  lay  a  true 
ilate  of  the  affair before  the  public  t  and  accordingly  pub- 
blhed  ••  The  Cafe  of  the  Minifters  ejected  at  Exon."  In 
1710  he  gave  the  world  a  much  larger  work,  entitled 
"  The  Weftern  Inquifition,  or  a  Relation  of  the  Contro- 
verfy  which  has  been  lately  among  the  Diflenters  in  the 
Weft  of  England,"  which  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
origin,  progrefi,  and  iflue,  of  the  perfecution  with  which 
our  author  was  1m rafted.  To  this  a  reply  was  publilhed, 
entitled  "An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Peirce's  Weftern  Inquifi- 
tion, &e."  Mr.  Peirce  now  took  leave  of  the  contro- 
ferfy  by  a  very  able  and  fatisfactory  piece,  entitled  "  In- 
quifition Honefly  difplayed,  or  the  Weftern  Inquifition 
defended  againft  the  pretended  Anfwer.  Sec." 

From  this  period  Mr.  Peirce  applied  himfelf  to  the  di- 
ligent difcharge  of  his  paftoral  duties  among  a  resec- 
table flock,  by  whom  he  was  highly  honoured  and  be- 
loved,  and  to  the  completion  of  fome  explanations  of  the 
facred  writings,  in  which  he  had  made  confidcrable  pro- 
grefs.  The  firlt  fruits  of  his  learned  ftudies  were  given 
to  the  world  in  1715,  but  without  his  name,  in  "  A  Pa- 
raphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co- 
lolHan*,"  4-to.  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
admirable  rules  and  example  of  Mr.  Locke,  whom  hecon- 
fidered  as  having  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to- 
wards rendering  Sr.  Paul's  Epiftles  ealy  and  intelligible. 
This  publication  was  well  received ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  gave  the  world  "  A  Paraph  rate  and  Notes  on  the 
Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians."  He  intended  to 
proceed  with  funilar  commentaries  on  all  the  other 
Epiftles  attributed  to  this  apoftle,  excepting  thofe  that 
had  been  before  paraphrafed  by  Mr.  Locke.  His  next 
attempt  was  on  "  The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,"  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finifli ;  for,  while  he  was  engaged  in  it,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  difbrder  which  put  an  end  to  bis  life, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1716,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

The  perfecution  which  he  had  met  with  during  bis 
life  purlued  him  even  to  the  grave  i  for,  his  relations 
having  directed  that  a  Latin  inlcription,  containing  an 
encomium  on  his  learning  and  virtues,  mould  be  cut  oil 
a  tomb-ftone,  the  rector  of  the  church  in  which  his  re- 
mains were  depofited  would  not  permit  it  be  placed  in  his 
church-yard;  Dating  that  he  could  not,  in  conlcience, 
fufter  a  perfon  fo  notorious  for  herefy  to  be  warmly  re- 
commended to  pofterity  in  any  place  under  his  care  and 
iufpection.  When  it  was  altcrwards  requeued  that  thefe 
words  might  be  inferibed  on  his  tomb,  "  Here  lies  the 
reverend,  learned,  and  pious,  Mr.  James  Peirce,"  (till 
it  was  refufed  ;  the  rector  affuming  that  Mr.  Peirce  could 
not  be  revcrrnd,  becatife  he  was  not  lawfully  ordained) 
and  that  he  was  not  pious,  beta  life  be  taught  errors  ;  fo 
that  the  only  inscription  allowed,  was -"Mr.  James 
Peirce's  Tomb,  1716."  On  a  monument  creeled  to  his 
memory  in  the  mctting-honfe  in  which  he  latterly  officia- 
ted, he  is  held  out  to  the  veneration  of  pofterity,  as  "a 
rational, judicious,  and  affectionate,  preacher;  a  very  la- 
borious and  fagacious  interpreter  ot  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
a  fincere  lover  and  ftrenuousdefender  of  the  truth  t  and  a 
courageous  fufferer  for  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  the 
gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  for  aliening  the  liberties  of  Chrif- 
tians."  After  his  death,  his  "  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on 
the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Diflertations 
on  feveral  Texts  of  Scripture,"  were  publilhed  in  17*7, 


though  evidently  left  in  an  unfinished  (late.  The  work 
was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Hallet.  From 
Mr.  Peirce's  MSS.  were  alfo  publilhed  "An  Eflay  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ancient  Practice  of  giving  «he  Eucharift  to 
Children  ;"  and  other  tracts.  6>w,  Biog. 

PEIRES'C  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri),  a  man  of  multi- 
farious erudition,  born  in  1580,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  feated  originally  at  Pifa  in 
Italy.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Avignon, 
where  he  fpent  five  years  in  the  Jefuits  college,  in  the 
ftudy  of  what  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent  is  called 
Awnumify.  From  Avignon  he  was,  in  1595,  removed  to 
Aix,  and  entered  into  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  the 
interim  he  attended  the  proper  matters  for  dancing,  ri- 
ding, and  handling  arms;  in  all  which,  though  he  per- 
formed the  leflbns  regularly,  it  was  with  reluctance  ;  for, 
this  being  done  only  to  pleafe  an  uncle,  whofe  heir  he 
was  to  be,  he  efteemed  all  the  time  loft  that  was  not 
fpent  in  the  purfuits  of  literature.  During  this  period, 
his  father  being  prefentcd  with  a  medal  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  which  was  found  at  Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged 
the  favour  of  if,  and,  charmed  with  deciphering  the 
characters  in  the  exergue,  and  reading  the  emperor's 
name,  he  carried  the  medal  with  a  tranlport  of  joy  to  his 
uncle;  who  for  his  encouragement  gave  him  two  more, 
together  with  fome  books  upon  the  fubject.  This  is  the 
epoch  of  his  application  to  antiquities,  for  which  he 
became  afterwards  fo  famous.  In  1596  he  was  fent 
to  finifh  his  courfe  of  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits 
at  Tournon,  where  be  turned  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  cofrnography,  as  being  neceffary  to  the  under- 
standing of  hiltory,  abating,  however,  nothing  of  his  ap- 
plication to  antiquity,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  Petrus 
Rogerus,  one  of  the  profeflbrs,  and  a  (kilful  medalift : 
nor  did  he  omit  the  ftudy  of  humanity  in  general,  where* 
in  he  was  the  mafter  and  inftruftor  of  a  brother  who  was 
with  bim.  But  to  do  all  this  he  was  obliged  to  fit  up 
late  at  nights ;  and  fo  much  labour  and  attention,  as  he 
was  naturally  of  a  tender  conftitution,  increafed  the 
weaknefs  of  bis  ftomach  formerly  contracted,  and  for 
which  he  had  ufed  a  kind  of  dizeftive  powder. 

Being  recalled  by  his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to 
Aix,  and  entered  there  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  which 
he  pro  fee  u  ted,  however,  fo  as  to  find  leifure  to  vifit  and 
converfc  frequently  with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  moft  fkil- 
ful  antiquary,  who  was  afterwards  made  mafter  of  the 
jewels  to  Henry  IV.  The  following  year  be  went  again 
to  Avignon,  to  carry  on  his  courie  of  law  under  one 
Peter  David;  who,  being  well  ikilled  likewife  in  antiqni- 
ties,  was  plea  fed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ftudy  to  that  of 
the  law.  But  Ghibertut  of  Naples,  auditor  to  cardinal 
Aquaviva,  fed  his  Curiofity  the  moft,  in  (howing  him 
fome  rarities,  fuch  as  he  had  never  feen  before.  Ghiber- 
tus  alio  lent  him  Goltzius's  Trcarife  upon  Coins,  and 
advifed  him  to  go  into  Italy,  efpecially  to  Rome,  where 
he  would  meet  with  curiofitics  to  fatisty  his  moft  ardent 
wifhes.  Accordingly,  his  uncle  having  procured  a  pro- 
per governor,  he  and  his  brother  fct  out  upon  that  tour 
in  September  1599;  and,  parting  through  Florence,  Bono- 
nia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had  itaid  a  tew  days  at  Venice, 
he  fixed  bit  refidence  at  Padua,  in  order  to  complete  his 
courfe  of  law.  But  once  a  quarter,  going  to  Venice  to 
get  call)  for  bills  of  exchange,  he  took  thefe  opportuni- 
ties of  introducing  himfelf  to  the  moft  diftinguUhed  lite- 
rati there;  and  was  particularly  carefled  by  F.  Conrarini 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  who  was  poflefled  of  a  curious 
cabinet  of  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  without  know- 
ing the  value  of  them  s  this  was  fully  fbown  to  bim  by 
Peirefc,  who  likewife  explained  the  Greek  inferiptions 
upon  his  niedah,  and  the  monumental  ftones.  After  a 
year's  Hay  at  Padua,  he  let  out  for  Rome,  and  arrived 
there  October  1600,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  feeing  the 
jubilee  ;  to  celebrate  which,  the  Porta  Sanctu  would  be 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  He  parted  fix 
months  in  this  city,  viewing  the  numberlcfs  curiofities 

there, 
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there,  and  in  cultivating  the  friendfhip  of  Galileo,  by 
whom  he  was  much  beloved.  This  friendfhip  led  him  to 
carry  his  refearcbcs  into  aftronomy  and  natural  phtlofo- 
phy  (  and  he  w.w  prefent  when  F.ihricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente,  out  of  a  parcel  of  eggs  upon  which  a  hen  was  (it- 
ting,  took  one  every  day.  toohfervo  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  chick  from  firfttolaft.  From  this  time  it  was 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm  of 
learning  into  his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the  common- 
weal tl>  of  letters. 

Having  now  fncntalmoft  three  years  in  Italy,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  departure;  and  in  the  end  of  160*, 
having  packed  up  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c.  which  he  had 
procured,  and  put  them  into  the  road  to  Marfeillei,  he 
left  Padua,  and,  eroding  the  Alps  to  Geneva,  went  to 
Lyons  ;  where  he  made  a  bandfome  prefent  to  bis  gover- 
nor, who  took  the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went 
to  Montpelier,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  law  under  Ju- 
lius Parius.  From  Montpelier  he  difpatcheel  more  rari- 
ties to  his  uncle  i  who  fending  for  him  home,  he  arrived 
at  Aix  in  Novembers  nut»  bringing  Parius  along  with 
him,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Montpelier  in  a  few 
days.  He  waited  upon  Parius"hack  again,  under  whom 
he  continued  purfuing  hislaw-ftudiestilltheend  of  1601, 
when  he  returned  to  Aix  at  the  earned  requeft  of  his 
uncle,  who,  having  relignedto  him  hisfenatorial  dignity, 
had  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  year  laboured  to  get 
the  king's  patent.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  law  was  a 
neceftary  qualification  for  that  dignity.  Peirefc,  there- 
fore, having  kept  the  ufual  exercife,  took  that  degree 
Jan.  18,  1604,  when  the  aforefaid  patent  was  given  to  the 
senate,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded ,  yet  Peirefc  procured 
leave  not  to  be  prefently  entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators. 
The  bent  of  his  inclination  was  not  fo  much  to  bulinefs 
as  to  advance  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  afiifl  all  the  pro- 
moters of  learning.  For  this  purpofe,  he  refolved  (to 
lead  a  fingle  life)  fo  that,  when  his  father  had  concluded 
a  match  forbira  with  a  refpectable  lady,  he  begged  to  be 
excufed. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  G.  Variut,  firft  prelident  of 
the  fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Paris  $ 
whence,  having  viGted  ever)-  thingcurious,  he  crofled  the 
water,  in  company  with  the  king's  ambaffador,  1606,  to 
England.  Here  he  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  king 
James  I.  and  having  fcen  Oxford,  and  vilited  Camden, 
lir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned 
men,  he  parted  over  to  Holland  ;  and,  after  viliting  the 
feveral  towns  and  universities,  with  the  literati  in  each, 
he  went  through  Antwerp  to  Brull'els,  and  thence  back 
to  Paris,  to  fee  the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin's  baptifm; 
which  being  foleronized  Aiiguft  »+,  he  returned  home  in 
September  1606,  being  expected  tor  the  ordering  of  the 
family  affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  be  purchafed  the  barony  of  Rians  ; 
and  at  the  felicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  approved 
himfelf  before  that  aftembly,  he  was  received  a  fenator  on 
the  ill  of  July,  1607.  January  1608,  he  loll  his  uncle; 
and  the  following  year,  tailing  himfelf  into  a  dangerous 
fever,  recovered  by  eating  inuiK-melons.  He  was  ordered 
by  his  phyGcian  to  cat  them  before-  his  meals  without 
bread,  and  to  drink  a  glafs  of  pure  nine  upon  them. 
He  continued  thu  method  all  his  life  afterwards ;  and 
frequently  experienced,  that  in  the  mufk-melon  feafon 
he  was  never  troubled  with  the  gravel.  In  1618,  having 
procured  a  faithful  copy  of  "  The  Acts  of  the  Monaftery 
of  Maren  in  Switzerland,"  he  published  a  fecond  edition 
of  that  work.  As  it  was  written  in  defence  of  the  royal 
line  of  France  againft  Theodoric  Picfpordius,  who  had 
attempted  to  prove  the  title  of  the  Auftrian  f  amily  to  the 
French  crown  by  right  of  fucceffion,  he  was,  upon  this 
publication,  nominated  the  fame  year,  by  Louis  XIII. 
abbot  of  Sancta  Maria  Aquiftrienfis.  He  Ibyed  in  France 
till  1613;  when,  upon  a  mcflage  from  his  father,  now 
grown  old  and  fickly,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had  fpent 
leven  years  and  fome  months.   He  arrived  at  Aix  in  Oc- 


tober; and  not  long  after  prefented  to  the  court  a  patent 
from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  continue  in  the  function 
of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to  exercife  the  office  of  a  fe- 
cularorlay  perfon,  notwithstanding  that,  being  an  abbot, 
he  had  aflumed  the  character  of  a  churchman.  To  this 
the  court  of  parliament  not  aflenting,  decreed  unani- 
mously, that,  being  already  admitted  into  the  firft  rank, 
be  mould  abide  perpetually  therein;  not  returning,  at 
the  cuftom  of  the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory, 
wherein  trials  are  ufually  had  of  criminal  cafes.  In  161  j, 
he  buried  his  father,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  In  1617,  he  prevailed  with. the  archbishop  of  Aix 
to  eftablifh  a  poft  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and  all 
Europe ;  by  which  the  correfpondence  conllantly  held 
with  the  literati  every-where  was  much  facilitated.  In 
1619,  he  began  to  be  much  tormented  with  the  Strangury 
and  piles;  and  in  1631,  having  completed  the  marriage 
of  his  nephew  Claudius  with  Margaret  Alrefta,  a  noble- 
woman of  the  county  of  Avignon, Tie  bellowed  upon  him 
the  barony  of  Rians,  together  with  a  grant  of  his  lena- 
torial  dignity,  only  referving  the  function  to  himfelf  for 
three  years.  But, the  parliament  not  waiting  his  furren- 
dry  of  it,  he  refented  that  affront  fo  heinoufly,  that  he 
procured,  in  1635,  letters  patent  (from  the  king)  to  be 
reftored,  and  to  exercife  the  office  for  five  years  longer, 
which  happened  to  be  till  his  death  t  for  being  feized, 
June  1647,  with  a  fever  that  brought  on  a  Stoppage  of 
urine,  this  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  H+th  of  that 
month,  in  his  57th  year. 

Peirefc  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of  a  thin  habit :  his 
forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey ;  his  cheeks  tempered 
with  red  ;  the  hair  of  his  head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard, 
which  he  ufed  to  wear  long;  bis  whole  countenance 
bearing  the  marks  of  uncommon  and  rare  courtefy  and 
affability,  in  his  diet  he  affected  cleanltnefs,  and  in  all 
things  about  him;  but  nothing  fuperfluous  or  coftly. 
His  clothes  were  fuit.ible  to  his  dignity ;  yet  he  never 
wore  filk.  In  like  manner  the  reft  of  his  houfe  was 
adorned  according  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  fur- 
niflied  ;  but  he  neglected  his  own  chamber.  His  bed  was 
exceedingly  plain  ;  and  his  table  continually  loaded  and 
covered  with  papers,  books,  letters,  and  other  things  j 
as  alfo  all  the  feats'round  about,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  floor.  Thefe  were  fo  many  evidences  of  the  turn  of 
his  mind ;  in  refpect  to  which,  the  writer  of  his  etoge 
compares  him  to  the  Roman  Atticus  ;  and  Bayle,  con- 
filtering  bis  univerfal  correfpondence  and  general  aflift- 
ance  to  all  the  literati  in  Europe,  daShed  it  out  ludcily 
enough,  when  he  called  him  "  the  attorney-general  of  the 
literary  republic."  The  works  which  he  published  are, 
1.  Hiltoria  provincix  Gallix  NarbonenGs.  a.  Nobilium 
ejufdem  provincial  lamiliarutnOrigines,  ctfeparatim  Fa- 
bricix.  3.  ComtncntarSi  rerum  omnium  Memoria  digna- 
rum  fua  tetate  geftaruin.  4.  Liber  de  ludicris  naturae 
operibus.  5.  Mathematica  et  Altronomica  varia.  6.  Ob- 
fervationes  Mathematics.  7.  Epiftolas  ad  S.  P.  Urbanum 
VIII.  cardinales  Barberinos,  &c.  7.  Autbores  antiqui 
Grxci  et  Latini  de  Ponderibus  et  Menfuris.  8.  Elogiaet 
Epitaphia.  9.  Inlcriptiones  antiqux  et  novx.  10.  Ge- 
nealogia  Domus  Auftriacx.  1 1.  Catalogus  Librorum 
Biblioth  Reg.  is.  Poemata  varia.  13.  Nummi  Gallici, 
Soxonici,  Britannici,  &c.  14.  Lingux  Orientate-.  He- 
brxa,  Samaritana,  Arabica,  Egyptiaca,  et  Indices  libro- 
rum harum  linguarum.  15.  Obfervationes  in  varios 
auclorcs.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  Peirefc  bought 
more  books  than  any  man  of  bis  time,  yet  his  collection 
left  was  not  large.  The  reafon  was,  that,  as  fall  as  lie 
purchafed,  he  kept  continually  making  prefents  of  them 
to  (uch  learned  men  as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufeful  to. 
GalTentti'*  Life  of  Peirefc,  tit  FngWh,  Lend.  1657. 

['EI'SDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz:  fourteen  miles  north-call  of  Gitfchin. 

7'oPEISE,  r.  a.  [pefer,  Fr.]  To  poife  ;  to  balance; 
to  weigh.  Obfalttt.  See  To  Paysk.  —  Not  (peaking 
words  as  they' changeably  fall  from  the  mouth,  but 
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peyswg  each  fyllable.  Sidney'*  Def.  if  Potfy. — Left  leaden 
{lumber prize  me  down.  Shake/peart'*  RtcA.  III. 

All  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could  by, 

Might  not  it  peixe.  Sprnfer. 

Again  I  view  the  parts  To peised. 

And  thefe  in  number  fo,  and  metfure,  raifed.  B.  Jonjlm. 

PEISE,/  [ptfrt  Span.]  A  weight,  or  poifej  a  blowj 
a  ftroke.  Objolet*. — With  a  great  peyji  tbcy  let  the  croffe 
and  the  body  fall  down  togyder  in  to  the  morteffe.  Lil. 
Fcjl. 

Great  Ptoleme  it  for  his  lemon's  fake 

Ybuilded  all  of  glafle  by  magicke  powre, 

And  alfo  it  impregnable  did  make  ; 

Yet,  when  his  love  was  falfe,  be  with  a  pate  it  brake. 

Sptxj'tr. 

PEISKREITSCHAM,  or  Pysko'wice,  a  town  of  Si- 
iefia,  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln  :  twelve  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Beuthen,  thirty  fouth-caft  of  Oppeln. 

PE I  TESCHENDORF,  a  town  of  Proflia,  in  Bartenland: 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Raftenburgb. 

PEITZ,  a  town  of  Brandenburgh,  in  the  Ucker  Mark, 
on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Sprene.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  iron-mines,  and  manufactures  of- 
pitch  and  turpentine:  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Luben,  thirty  fouth- (buth-weft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Lat.  51.  53.  N.  Ion.  14.  40.  E. 

PE'KAH,/".  [Heb.  one  that  opens.]  A  man's  name. 
Pekab,  the  Ion  of  Remaliah,  was  general  of  Pckahiah 
king  of  Uriel's  army.  Together  with  Argoband  A  rich, 
and  fifty  Gileadites,  he  murdered  his  matter  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  and  reigned  twenty  years  in  his  ftead. 
Entering  into  a  league  with  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  they  in- 
tended to  dethrone  Ahaz,  and  the  whole  family  of  David, 
and  fet  up  the  fon  of  one  Tabeel  to  govern  Judea,  as  their 
tributary.  Pekah's  army  cut  off  1 ao.ooo  of  Judah,  and 
took  100,000  prifoners,  but  they  Toon  returned  the  latter 
with  great  humanity.  Inftigated  by  Ahaz,  Tiglath  Pile- 
ftr  king  of  AfTyria  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Pekah,  and 
murdered  and  carried  off  into  captivity  a  great  part  of 
the  Naphthalitei,  eaftern  Manaflites,  Reubenites,  and 
Gaditet.  At  laft  Hofhea  murdered  Pekah,  and  reigned 
In  his  ftead.  Ifaiak  vii.  i.  a  King*  xv.  aj.  a  Cirou. 
xxviii.  6. 

PEICAHPAH,  [Heb.  the  Lord  opens.]  A  man's  name. 
See  rite  preceding  article. 

PEKEA,/.  in  botany.   See  Rhizobolus. 

PEKE'NEN,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coafti 
fifteen  mites  fouth  of  Sanguin. 

PE'KET,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Cumbava.    Lat.  8.  15.  S.  Ion.  117.  36.  E. 

PE'KIN,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  empire, 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  twenty  leagues  dittant 
from  the  Great  wall.  This  name,  which  fignifies  the 
Northern  Court,  is  given  to  diftinguifk  it  from  Aiaftati, 
or  the  Southern  Court.  The  emperor  formerly  rcfided 
in  the  latter;. but  the  Tartars,  a  reftlefs  and  warlike 
people,  obliged  the  prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the 
northern  provinces,  that  he  might  more  effectually  repel 
the  incuriions  of  thofe  barbarians,  by  oppoftng  to  tbem 
the  numerous  militia  that  he  generally  keeps  around  bit 
pcrfon. 

This  capital  forms  an  exact  fquare,  and  is  divided  into 
two  cities  j  tbe  firft  is  inhabited  by  Chinefe,  the  fecond 
by  Tartars.  Thefe  two  cities,  without  including  tbe 
fuburbs,  are  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  according  to 
the  moft  accurate  meafurement  made  by  the  exprefs  or- 
der of  the  emperor.  The  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  are 
very  lofty,  and  fo  thick,  that  twelve  horfemen  might  cafily 
ride  abreaft  npon  themj  with  fpacious  towers  at  inter- 
vals, a  bow-<hot  diftant  from  one  another,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  bodies  of  troops.  The  city  has  nine 
sates,  which  are  lofty,  and  well  arched ;  over  tbem  are 
Urge  pavilion-roofed  towers,  divided  into  nine  llories, 
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each  having  feveral  apertures  or  port-liolei ;  the  lower 
ftory  forms  a  large  hall,  for  the  ufc  of  the  foldiers  and 
officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  appointed  to  relieve 
them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpaee  is  left  of  more  than  ?5o 
feet}  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms,  inclofed  by  a  femi- 
circular  wall,  equal  in  height  and  thicknefs  to  that  fur- 
rounding  the  city.  The  great  road  which  ends  here,  is 
commanded  by  a  pavilion-roofed  tower,  like  the  firft,  in 
fuch  manner  that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter 
the  houfes  of  the  city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the 
adjacent  country. 

Theftreetsol  Pckinare  ftraight,  about  tia  feet  wide, 
a  full  league  in  length,  and  bordered  with  (hops.  It  is 
aftonifliing  to  fee  the  immenfe  conconrfe  of  people  tint 
continually  fills  them,  and  the  confufion  caufed  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  horfes,  camels,  mules,  and  car- 
riages, which  crofs  or  meet  each  other.  Befides  this  in- 
convenience, one  is  every  now  and  then  flopped  by 
crowds,  who  ftand  liftening  to  fortune-tellers,  jugglers, 
ballad- lingers,  and  a  thoufand  other  mountebanks  and 
buffoons,  who  read  and  relate  ftories  calculated  to  pro- 
mote mirth  and  laughter,  or  diftribute  medicines,  the 
wonderful  effects  of  which  they  explain  with  all  the  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  them.  People  of  distinction  oblige 
all  their  dependents  to  follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the 
firft  rank  is  always  accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole 
tribunal ;  and  to  augment  bis  equipage,  each  of  the  in- 
ferior mandarins  in  his  foite  is  generally  attended  by  fe- 
veral domeftics.  The  nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes 
pf  the  blood,  never  appear  in  public  without  being  fur-  ■' 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  j  and,  as  their  pre- 
fence  is  required  at  the  palace  every  day,  their  train  alone 
would  be  fufficient  to  create  confufion  in  the  city. 

As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and  mer- 
chandifeof  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the  number 
of  ftrangers  that  refort  hither  is  immenfe;  they  are  car- 
ried in  chairs  or  ride  on  horfeback;  the  latter  is  more 
common  s  hut  they  are  always  attended  by  a  guide,  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftrcets,  and  who  knows  the  houfes  of 
tbe  nobility  and  principal  people  of  the  city.  They  are 
alfo  provided  with  a  book,  containing  an  account  of  the 
different  quarters,  fquares,  remarkable  places,  and  of  the 
refidence  of  thofe  in  public  offices.  In  fummer,  there 
are  to  be  feen  fmall  temporary  mops,  where  people  are 
ferved  with  water,  cooled  by  means  of  ice;  and  one  finds 
every-where  eating- houfes,  with  refrefhments  of  tea  and 
fruits.  "  I  obferved,"  fays  Mr.  Anderfon,"  a  great  num- 
ber of  butcher's  (hops,  whole  mode  of  cutting  up  their 
meat  refembles  our  own  ;  nor  can  the  markets  of  London 
boaft  a  better  fupply  of  flefh  than  is  to  be  found  in  Pckin. 
But  they  fell  it  cooked  as  well  as  raw ;  and,  on  my  en- 
tering the  (hop,  I  faw  on  a  ftall  before  it  an  earthen  (tove, 
with  a  gridiron  placed  upon  it  j  and  on  my  employing  a 
variety  of  figns  to  obtain  the  information  I  wanted,  the 
butcher  inftantly  began  to  cut  off  fmall  thin  dices  of 
meat,  about  the  fixe  of  a  crown  piece,  which  he  broiled 
as  fait  as  I  could  eat  them.  I  took  about  a  dozen  of  thefe 
dices,  which  might  all  together  weigh  (even  or  eight 
ounces ;  and  when  I  paid  him,  which  I  did  by  giving  him 
a  firing  of  taxee,  or  fmall  coin,  he  pulled  off,  as  Ifuppofc, 
the  amount  of  his  demand,  which  was  one  conderon,  or 
ten  caxee,  the  only  current  money  in  the  empire.  I  law 
numbers  of  people  in  other  butcher's  (hops,  as  I  parted 
along,  regaling  tbemfelves  with  beef  and  mutton  in  the 
fame  manner. 

"The  houfes  for  porcelain  utenfils  and  ornaments  are 
peculiarly  attractive,  having  a  row  of  broad  (helve*, 
ranged  above  each  other,  on  tbe  front  of  their  (bops,  on 
which  they  difpofc  the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens  of  their 
trade  in  a  manner  full  of  fancy  and  effect. 

"  Befides  the  variety  of  trades  which  are  ftation'iry  in 
this  great  city,  there  are  many  thoufands  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  cry  their  goods  about,  as' we  fee  in  our  own 
metropolis.  They  generally  have  a  bamboo  placed  acrol* 
their  moulders,  and  a  bafket  at  each  end  of  it,  in  which 
6  H  they 
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they  carry  fill,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  other  fimilar  arti- 
cle!. There  are  alio  great  numberi  of  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars, who  go  about  with  bags  (trapped  on  their  (boulders 
like  a  knapfack,  which  contain  various  kinds  of  (luff- 
goods,  the  folds  of  which  areexpofed  to  view.  In  felling 
thefe  (tuffs,  they  ufe  the  cubic  meafure  of  fixteen  inches. 
Berbers  alio  are  feen  running  about  the  ftreets  in  great 
plenty,  with  every  inftrument  known  in  this  country  for 
(having  the  head  and  cleanfing  the  ears  :  they  carry  with 
them  lor  this  purpofe  a  portable  chair,  a  portable  (love, 
and  a  fmall  veffel  of  water ;  and  whoever  wilhes  to  under- 
go either  of  thefe  operations,  fits  down  in  the  ftreet, 
while  the  operator  perforins  his  office,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives a  mace.  To  diftinguifli  their  profeffion,  they  carry 
a  pair  of  large  fteel  tweezers,  which  they  open  with  their 
finders,  and  let  them  clofe  again  with  fome  degree  of  vio- 
lence, which  produces  a  flirill  found  that  is  heard  at  a  con- 
fidcrable  diftance;  and  fuch  is  their  mode  of  feeking  em- 
ployment. That  this  trade  in  China  is  a  very  profitable 
one  may  be  pronounced,  becaufe  every  man  muft  be 
fbaved  on  a  part  of  the  head  where  it  is  impoflible  to  (have 
himfelf. 

"  In  levcral  of  the  ftreets  I  fawperfons  engaged  in  fell- 
ing off  goods  by  auction  ■  the  auctioneer  ftoodon  a  plat- 
form fur  rounded  with  the  various  articles  he  had  to  fell : 
he  delivered  himfelf  in  aloud  and  bawling  manner  ;  but 
the  fmiling  countenances  of  the  audience,  which  was  the 
only  language  I  could  interpret,  feemed  to  exprefs  the 
entertainment  they  received  from  bis  harangue. 

"There are  no  carriages  Handing  in  the  ftreets  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  like  our  hackney-coaches 
in  London  :  the  higher  dalles  of  people  keep  palanquins, 
and  others  of  lefs  distinction  have  covered  carts  drawn 
by  a  horfe  or  mule. 

'-The  opinion,  that  the  Chinefe  women  are  excluded 
from  the  view  of  wringers,  has  very  little,  if  any,  founda- 
tion, as  among  the  imraenfe  crowd  afl'cmbled  to  lee  the 
cavalcade  of  the  Englifh  emlxufy,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
at  lead  were  women  i  a  far  greater  proportion  of  that  fex 
than  is  to  be  feen  in  any  concourfe  of  people  whom  cu- 
riolity  afTemblcs  in  our  own  country  t  and,  if  the  idea  is 
founded  in  truth,  that  curiolity  is  a  peculiar  character- 
ise of  the  female  difpofition  in  Europe,  I  (hall  prefume 
to  f.iy,  from  the  eagernefs  which  we  obferved  in  the 
locks  of  the  Chinefe  women  as  we  palTed  by  them,  that 
the  quality  which  has  juft  been  mentioned  is  equally  pre- 
valent among  the  fair  ones  of  Ada.  The  women  we  f.tw 
on  our  pafiage  through  Pekin  poftefled,  in  general,  great 
delicacy  of  feature,  and  fair  (kins  by  nature,  with  which, 
however,  they  are  not  content,  and  therefore  whiten 
them  with  cofmcticsi  they  like  wile  employ  vermilion, 
but  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  the  application  of 
rouge  among  our  European  ladies,  for  they  mark  the 
middle  of  their  lips  with  it  by  a  ftripe  of  its  deepeft  co- 
lour, which,  without  pretending  to  reafon  upon  it,  cer- 
tainly heightened  the  effect  of  their  features.  Their 
eyes  are  very  fmall,  but  powerfully  brilliant,  and  their 
arms  extremely  long  and  (lender.  The  only  difference 
between  the  women  of  Pekin,  and  thofe  we  had  already 
ken,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  was  that  the  former  wear  a 
fliarp  peak  ol  black  velvet  or  (Ilk,  which  is  ornamented 
with  llcnes,  and  defcends  from  the  forehead  almoft  be- 
tween their  eyes  ;  and  that  their  feet,  free  from  the  ban- 
dages which  have  already  been  mentioned,  were  fuffered 
to  attain  their  natural  growth." 

Pekin  is  merely  the  feat  of  government  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  a  port,  nor  a  place  of  inland  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. No  reprefentative  diet,  nor  general  ftates,  with 
numerous  retainers,  aflemble  there  to  aflirr,  or  check,  or 
examine,  the  meafurcs  of  the  crown.  It  forms  no  ren- 
dezvous for  pleafure  and  dillipation.  Pekin  owes  little 
cf  its  extent  and  populoufnefs  to  the  various  circumstan- 
ces that  contribute  to  aggrandize  and  enlarge  European 
cities.  Moft  men  there  have  ftations  regularly  allotted 
thtm,  or  are  occupied  in  attending  or  providing  for  thole 


who  have.  The  governor  of  Pekin,  who  is  a  Manchoo 
Tartar,  it  fly  led  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates  ;  his  jurif- 
diction  extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo  over 
the  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police.  No 
police  can  be  more  active.  It  is  rare  in  a  number  of 
years  to  hear  of  houfes  being  robbed,  or  people  being  af- 
faffinated ;  all  the  principal  ftreets  have  guard-rooms, 
and  the  foldiers  patrole  night  and  day,  each  having  a 
fabre  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and -a  whip  in  his  hand,  to 
correct,  without  diftinflion,  thofe  who  excite  quarrels  or 
caufe  diforder.  The  lanes  are  guarded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  have  latticed  gates,  which  do  not  prevent  thofe 
from  being  feen  who  walk  in  them;  they  are  always  kept 
(hut  during  the  night,  and  feldom  opened  even  to  thofe 
who  are  known  :  it  they  are,  the  perfon  to  whom  this  in- 
dulgence is  granted  muff  carry  a  lantborn,  and  give  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  his  going  out. 

The  emperor's  palace  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the  Tartar 
city.  It  prefents  a  prodigious  aflemblage  of  vaft  build- 
ings, extenlive  courts,  and  magnificent  gardens,  and  is 
(hut  up  on  all  fides  by  a  double  wall;  the  intervening 
fpace  being  occupied  by  houfes  belonging  to  the  officers 
of  the  court,  eunuchs,  and  by  different  tribunals.  To 
fome  of  thefe  is  aftigncd  the  care  of  providing  necelTaries 
for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor;  others  are  for  determining 
difputes,  and  punifhing  faults  committed  by  the  domcl- 
tics  of  the  imperial  family.  The  exterior  circumference 
of  this  imraenfe  palace  is  reckoned  a  league  and  a  half. 
Although  the  Chinefe  architecture  has  no  refemblance  to 
that  of  Europe,  the  imperial  palace  of  Pekin  does  not  fail 
to  ftrike  beholders  by  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  the  re- 
cutar  difpofition  of  its  apartments.  The  royal  hall,  called 
Tui-ltotitn,  or  the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Union,  is  built  upon 
a  terrace  about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  incrulted  with 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  baluftrades  of  ex- 
cellent workmanftiip.  Before  this  hall,  all  the  mandarins 
range  themfelves,  when  they  go  on  certain  days  to  renew 
their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies  that  are  ap. 
pointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This  hall  is  alraoft 
fquare,  and  about  ijo  feet  in  length.  The  ceiling  is 
carved,  varnifhed  green,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons, 
covered  with  coarle  carpets,  after  the  Turki(h  manner; 
but  the  walls  have  no  kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapeftry, 
luftres,  nor  paintings.  The  throne,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  confifts  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  It  has  no  inscription  but  tbe  character 
Ching,  which  figniftes  holy,  perfect,  excellent.  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  Britiih  embafl'y,  conducted  by  lord 
Macartney  in  1793,  had  its  audience  of  Ttchien  Lung, 
then  emperor  of  China.  For  the  particulars,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle China,  vol.  iv.  p.  478-486. 

The  elliinated  population  of  Pekin,  fays  fir  G.  Staun- 
ton, was  carried  in  the  laft  century,  by  the  Jefuit  Gri- 
maldi,  as  quoted  by  Gemelli  Carreri,  to  fixteen  millions. 
Another  inifuonary  reduces,  at  leaft  that  of  the  Tartar 
city,  to  one  million  and  a  quarter;  according  to  the  belt 
information  given  to  tbe  embalTy,  the  whole  was  about 
three  millions.  The  low  houfes  of  Pekin  feem  fcarcely 
fufficient  for  fo  vaft  a  population  ;  but  very  little  room 
is  occupied  by  a  Chinefe  family,  at  le^lt  in  tbe  middling 
and  lower  daffe*  of  life.  In  their  houfes  there  are  no  fu- 
perfiuous  apartments.  A  Chinefe  dwelling  is  generally 
furrounded  by  a  wall  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  within  this 
inclofure  a  whole  family,  of  three  generations,  with  all 
their  refpective  wives  and  children,  will  frequently  be 
found.  One  fmall  room  is  made  to  ferve  for  tbe  indivi- 
duals of  its  branch  of  tbe  family,  deeping  in  different 
beds,  divided  only  by  matt  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
One  common  room  is  ufed  for  eating. 

The  temples  and  the  towers  of  this  city  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them.  We  have  alrea- 
dy, under  the  article  Observatory,  mentioned  the  fa- 
mous obfervatory  in  this  city,  of  which  we  (hall  give  this 
further  account  from  the  Univerfal  Hiftory.  M  The  Chi- 
nefe had  thought  nothing  in  the  univerfc  could  equal  in 
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magnificence  this  famous  place;  and  one  of  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated mathematicians  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris 
hath  made  no  Temple  to  reprefent  it  a*  one  of  the  greateft 
prodigies  of  art  and  ingenuity,  of  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence j  and  yet,  when  this  celebrated  (trufture  came  to 
be  viewed  by  more  proper  and  unbiafTed  judges,  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  little  worth  as  to  its  ancient  machines, 
and  lefsas  to  its  Situation  ;  and  that  all  that  is  now  valu- 
able in  it  is  owing  to  {he  improvements  made  by  father 
Verbieft,  a  Flctnifn  Jefuit,  whocaufed  a  new  fet  of  inltru- 
ments to  be  made,  with  extraordinary  care,  neatnefs,  and 
precision.  This  fabric  ftands  in  a  court  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  toner,  conti- 
guous to  the  city- wall  on  the  infide,  and  raifed  but  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  its  bulwark.  The  afcent  up  to  the 
top  is  by  a  very  narrow  ftaircafe  ;  and  on  the  platform 
above  were  placed  all  the  old  inltruments,  which,  though 
but  few,  took  up  the  whole  room,  till  Verbieft  introduced 
his  new  apparatus,  which  he  difpofed  in  a  more  conve- 
nient order.  Thefe  are  targe,  well  caft  and  embellifhed; 
and,  were  the  neatnefs  of  the  divifions  anSwerable  to  the 
work,  and  the  telefcopes  fattened  to  them  according  to 
the  new  method,  tbey  would  be  equal  to  thole  of  Europe; 
bnt  the  Cbinefe  artificers  were,  it  Seems,  either  too  negli- 
gent, or  incapable  of  following  his  directions.  As  to  the 
old  inltruments,  they  were,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Kang-hi,  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  and  laid  in  the  hall  near  the 
tower,  where  they  may  be  feen  through  a  crofs-barred 
window,  all  covered  with  ruft,  and  buried  in  oblivion. 
In  this  famed  obfervatory  there  are  five  mathematicians 
employed  night  and  day,  each  in  a  proper  apartment  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  to  obferve  all  that  pafl'cs  over  their 
heads :  one  of  them  is  gazing  towards  the  zenith,  and 
the  others  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compafs,  that 
nothing  may  efcape  their  notice.  Their  observations 
extend  not  only  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
but  to  fires,  meteors,  winds,  rain,  thunder,  bail-ftorms, 
and  other  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere;  and  thefe  are 
carefully  entered  in  their  journals,  and  an  account  of 
them  is  brought  every  morning  to  the  furveyor  of  the 
mathematics, and  regifiered  in  his  office."  Lat.  39.  55.  N. 
Ion.  116.  ag.  E.  Earl  tif  Macartnrv't  Embajfy,  by  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  Audtrjim's  Sarratite.'"lS3trow'i 
China.    Orolier't  China,  vol.  !. 

PE'LA,  J.  in  botany.  SeePsiDiUM. 

PELA'GIA  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto  :  three  miles  north  of  Tarento. 

PELA'GIAN,/  Cneof  the  followers  of  Pklacius. 
See  that  article.—' Original  fin  ftandetb  not  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Adam,  as  the  Pcla/riatu  do  vainly  talk)  but  is  the 
fault  and  corruption  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  in- 
gendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteouSnefs,  and  is  of  bis  own 
nature  inclined  to  evil,  to  that  the  flefh  lulteth  always 
contrary  to  the  fpirit.  Art.  yth  of  Religion. 

PELA'GIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  notions  of  the 
Pelagians.— Throughout  all  this  Pelagian  fcheme,  we 
have  not  fo  much  as  one  word  of  man's  natural  im po- 
tency to  Spiritual  things.  South. 

PELA'GIANISM,/.  The  doarine  of  Pelagius  and 
his  followers. — This  perfuafion  of  man's  being  able  to 
merit  of  God,  is  the  fource  and  foundation  of  two  of  the 
greateft  corruptions  of  religion  that  have  infefted  the 
Chriftian  church  ;  and  thole  are  pelagiauifm  and  popery. 
Smth. 

PELAGIC,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  pelagut,  the  fea.] 
Belonging  to  the  tea.  Cole. 

PELAGPE,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Miflburi  in  lat.  j8.  30.  N.  Ion.  91.  30.  W. 

PELA'GIUS,  after  whom  a  Chriftian  feQ  has  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pelagian*,  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the  ijthof  November, 
j  ja,  on  the  fame  day  with  bis  great  antagonift  St.  Au- 
guftine.  His  vernacular  name  was  Morgan,  or  Marigena, 
signifying  "Sea-born,"  which  he  changed  into  Pelagius, 
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a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  meaning.  He  embraced  the 
religious  life,  and  probably  in  the  celebrated  monaftcry 
of  Bangor  in  Wales ;  but  that  he  was  ever  abbot  of  that 
houfe,  and  expelled  by  the  fraternity  on  account  of  his 
obnoxious  opinions,  though afTerted  by  various  writers,  is 
a  tale  which  is  not  fnpported  by  any  evidence.  From  the 
accounts  of  him  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  his 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  it  appears  that  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed by  great  ftrength  and  acutenefsof  raind,extenlive 
learning,  ardent  piety,  irreproachable  and  exemplary  mo- 
rals. About  the  year  400,  accompanied  by  his  intimate 
friend  Cxleftius,  who  was  an  Irifh  (or  Scotch)  monk,  he 
went  to  Rome  ;  and  in  that  city  thefe  aflbciates  lived  for 
fomeyears  in  the  greateft  reputation,  and  were  univerfally 
efteemed  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  vir- 
tue. At  this  time  a  Snperftitious  notion  refpeAing  the 
efficacy  of  baptifm  was  Spreading  in  the  Chriftian  world, 
the  advocates  for  it  maintaining,  that  the  mere  aft  of  bap- 
tizing wafhed  away  fin.  This  notion  Pelagius  firmly  op- 
pofedj  maintaining,  that  the  warning  away  of  I'm  was  10 
be  effeaed  by  good  works,  and  not  by  water.  As  one 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  his  doarine,  he  alleged 
that  the  defign  of  baptifm  could  not  be  to  wafh  away  tin, 
fince  it  was  applied  to  infants  who  had  not  finned. 
This  doarine,  according  to  the  representations  of  fome 
ecclefuftical  hiftorians,gave  no  offence,  and  was  even  ge- 
nerally admitted  at  Rome;  bur,  according  to  others,  Pe- 
lagius and  his  friend  were  too  cautious  to  preach  it  in 
public,  contenting  therofelves  with  propagating  it  in  a 
private  manner,  t>y  which  means  tbey  gained  nume- 
rous difciples.  About  the  year  +09  or  +10,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Goths  towards  that  city,  Pelagius  and  Cx- 
leftius removed  into  Sicily,  where  they  continued  till  the 
year  41 1,  when  they  palled  over  into  Africa,  defirous  of 
being  prefect  at  a  conference  which  was  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Donatifts. 

In  Africa,  the  fuperititious  notion  refpeaing  the  effi- 
cacy of  baptifm  was  very  generally  prevalent,  and  was  op- 
pofed  with  great  freedom  by  our  two  monks.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  zealoufiy  maintained  by  fevcral  of  the 
African  clergy,  and  particularly  by  the  famous  Augultinc 
bifhop  of  Hippo.  While  arguingin  defence  of  it,  he  in- 
filled on  the  doarine  of  original  fin,  or,  a  natural  prone- 
nefs  to  fjn,  which  was  derived  from  Adam  to  all  his  pos- 
terity ;  not  the  modification  of  it  adopted  by  his  follow- 
ers in  after-ages,  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  particular 
tranfgreffion  was  transferred  and  imputed  to  his  whole 
race.  Augufline  alfo  maintained,  that  until  this  prone- 
nefs  to  fin,  which  might  be  called  defilement,  was  done 
away  by  the  fpecial  %raee  of  God  imparted  at  Lapti/m, 
men  had  no  power  to  do  t  Lie  will  of  God  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, every  good  thought,  word,  and  work,  mult  be 
aScribed  to  Supernatural  grace,  or  the  influence  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  A  gain  ft  thefe  doarine;, 
Pelagius  and  Caeleftius  flrenuoufly  contended,  maintain- 
ing that  they  were  as  falfc  as  they  were  pernicious;  that 
we  derive  no  corruption  from  the  fall  of  ourfirlt  parents, 
but  are  born  as  pure  and  unfpotted  as  Adam  came  out  of 
the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator;  that  mankind,  there- 
fore, are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment,  and  of 
arriving  at  the  higheft  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue  by  the 
ufe  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers:  that,  indeed, 
exteiiuii  grace,  meaning  by  the  term  divine  revelation,  or 
the  gofpel,  was  neceffary  to  excite  and  direa  their  en- 
deavours, but  that  tbey  have  no  need  of  internal  preter- 
natural Succours  from  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Pelagius  made  no  confiderable  flay  in  Africa,  but,  af- 
ter leaving  Cxleftius  in  that  country,  proceeded  by  way 
of  Egypt  to  Paleftine,  where  be  was  favourably  received 
by  John  bifhop  of  Jcrufalem.  In  the  mean  time,  Caelef- 
tius  continued  to  maintain  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  in 
Africa,  till  the  bifbops  of  that  country,  who  adopted  the 
doarinespf  Augufline,  preferred  the  charge  of  hereSy 
againft  thera,  and  procured  their  condemnation  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Carthage  in  the  year  411  j  upon  which  Cselcl". 
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dole  of  the  year,  another  council,  con  lifting  of  fourtei 
bifhops,  was  held  at  Diofpolis ;  before  which  Pclagi 
«3i  fummoned,  tried,  and  fully  acquitted  of  all  erroi 


tlus  left  that  city,  and  went  to  join  Pelagius  in  the  eaft. 
In  Palcftine  ©or  monk*  met  with  more  favourable  treat- 
ment, fupportcd  ai  they  were  by  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem, 
who,  from  hit  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Ongen, 
wa»  naturally  led  to  countenance  tbofe  of  Pelagius,  on 
account  of  the  conformity  that  there  was  in  fome  leading 
point*  between  the  two  fyftem*.  Under  his  powerful 
protection,  Pelagius  made  a  public  profeflion  of  his  opi- 
nions, and  gained  numerous  adherents.  In  the  year  41 5, 
Auguftine  lent  Orofius,  a  Spanilh  prefbyter,  into  Palef- 
tine,  with  letters  in  which  Pelagius  was  accufed  of  here- 
fy.  This  charge  was  immediately  taken  into  confidera- 
tion  by  a  council  of  bifhops  at  Jerufalem,  who,  after  hear- 
ing Auguftine's  letter  read,  as  well  as  the  defence  of  Pe- 
lagius, broke  up  without  pa/Ting  any  cenfure  on  the 
latter,  after  deliberating  about  referring  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Innocent  I.  bilhop  of  Rome.    Towards  the 

"  fourteen 
rius 

fully  acquitted  of  all  errors. 
Among  his  powerful  friends  in  thefe  councils,  was  the 
learnedand  illuftrious  Theodore  bilhop  of  Mopfueftia. 

The  acquittal  of  Pelagius  highly  incenfed  his  enemies, 
who  reflected  on  the  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  imputing  it  to 
his  improper  influence  5  and  Jerome  reviled  the  council 
that  pronounced  in  hit  favour,  ftyling  it,  "  the  pitiful 
fynod  of  Diofpolit."  Auguftine  atfo  wrote  to  John,  en- 
deavouring, though  in  vain,  to  excite  his  prejudices 
againft  the  perfecuted  monks.  What  he  could  not  effect 
in  the  call,  however,  he  fucceeded  in  carrying  according 
to  his  wiftie*  in  Africa.  In  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in 
the  year  4.16,  he  and  bit  friends  procured  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius  to  be  condemned ;  and  their  judgment  was  Toon 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  bilhops  of  Numidia,  alTem- 
hktt  at  Milevum.  They  then  wrote  letters  to  Innocent 
bilhop  of  Rome,  to  perfuade  him  to  accede  to  their  fen- 
tence.  In  thefe  circumftances,  Pelagius  was  advifed  to . 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  he  fient  a  confefuon  of  his  faith  to 
the  pontiff,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  letter  from 
Praylus,  fucceffor  to  John  in  the  fee  of  Jerufalem,  which 
recommended  the  cafe  of  the  perfecuted  monks  to  him, 
in  very  affectionate  terms.  Thefe  letters  and  confeffion 
did  not  reach  Rome  before  the  death  of  Innocent,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  Zofimus  in  the  year  4.17.  The  new 
pontiff,  folly  fatisfied  with  thefe  letters  and  confeffion, 
declared  the  monks  found  in  the  faith  ;  unjuftly  perfecu- 
ted by  their  adverfaries  ;  and  received  them  under  his 
protection  at  Rome. 

The  African  bilhops,  with  Auguftine  at  their  head, 
little  affected  by  this  declaration,  continued  obftinately 
to  maintain  the  judgment  which  they  had  formed  in  this 
matter,  and  to  ftrengtben  it  by  their  exhortations,  their 
letters,  and  their  writings.  They  alfo  fucceeded  in  gain- 
ing the  emperor  Honorius  to  their  fide ;  and  their  re- 
monftrances,  fupported  by  his  authority,  produced  a 
wonderful  converfion  in  the  mind  of  Zofimns,  who  con- 
demned, with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the  men  whofe  prin- 
ciples he  had  publicly  approved,  and  whom  he  had  co- 
vered with  bis  protection.  From  this  time  our  two 
monks  and  thofe  who  adopted  their  opinions  were  perfe- 
cuted with  the  utmoft  rigour  and  cruelty,  and  condemned 
t>y  no  left  than  twenty-four  councils  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  profcribed  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Pelagius  and  Cmleftius  took  refuge 
in  Britain,  where  they  met  with  a  fupporter  in  Agricola, 
the  Ion  of  Severian,  who  was  a  favourer  of  their  opinions, 
as  were  alfo  multitudes,  if  not  the  great  mafs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland.  This  country,  therefore,  being 
tonlidered  as  the  principal  remaining  afylum  of  Pelagia- 
nilm,  Germanu*  bifhop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus  bifhop  of 
Troyes,  were  deputed  by  a  fynod  in  Gaul  to  pafs  over 
into  it,  and  eftablifh  the  inhabitants  in  the  faith  of  Rome 
and  of  St.  Auguftine.  Accordingly,  they  undertook  this 
million  in  the  year  4.20,  and 
Britifh  prelates,  who 


ingly,  they  undertook  this 
fucceeded  in  gaining  the 
ned  the  opinions  of  their 


countrymen,  and,  by  To  doing,  contributed  to  promote 
the  afpiring  views  of  the  papal  fee.  However,  after  the 
return  of  the  miffionary  bilhops  to  Gaul,  Pelsgianifm  pre- 
vailed fo  much  again,  that,  in  the  year  4.17,  it  was  judged 
expedient  that  Germanus  fhould  viiit  Britain  once  more, 
accompanied  by  Severus  bifhop  of  Treves,  and  the  difci- 
ple  of  Lupus  of  Troyes.  So  fuccefsfully  did  thefe  prelates 
exert  thetnfelves  during  this  mi  (Bon,  that  they  procured 
a  more  foleron  condemnation  oi  Pclagianifm,  by  the  de- 
cree* of  a  council  affembled  at  Verulam,  or  St.  Alban's ; 
and,  it  is  faid,  obtained  the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  banifltment  from  the  ifland  of,  all  who  would  not  re- 
nounce the  profcribed  principles. 

Of  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  Pelagius,  or  of  his  afTociate 
Cssieftius,  after  their  return  to  Britain,  we  are"  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  any  particulars.  The  following  fummary  of 
their  doctrines  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
1.  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal;  and,  whether  he 
had  finned  or  nor,  would  certainly  have  died.  a.  That 
the  confequences  of  Adam's  fin  were  confined  to  hit  own 
perfon.  j.  That  new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  with  Adam  before  the  fall.  4.  That  the  law  quali- 
fied men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 
upon  equal  promifes  with  the  gofpel.  5.  That  the  gene- 
ral refurrection  of  the  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of 
our  Saviour's  refurrection.  6.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
given  according  to  our  merits.  7.  That  this  grace  is  not 
granted  for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act;  the 
liberty  of  the  will,  and  information  in  points  of  duty, 
being  futticient,  dec. 

Dr.  Henry  obferves,  that  both  Pelagius  and  Cxleftius 
were  efteemed  by  St.  Auguftine  and  Jerome,  and  main- 
tained a  friendly  correfpondence  with  them.  But  Pela- 
gius, after  he  had  difcovered  bis  opinions  on  the  fubjeft 
of  grace  and  of  baptifm,  is  reprefented  by  thelc  good  fa- 
thers, in  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  as  a  very  ugly  fellow; 
"  broad-fhouldered,  thick-necked,  fat-headed,  lame  of  a 
leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye."  And  Cseleftius,  the  indefati- 
gable and  undaunted  champion  of  thefe  he  relies,  brought 
upon  himfelf  many  very  bad  names.  Sr.  Jerome,  whole 
Commentaries  on  the  Epbefians  he  had  prefumed  to  cri- 
ticife,  calls  him  "  an  ignorant  ftupid  fool,  having  hi*  belly 
fwelled  and  diftended  with  Scots  pottage ;  a  great  corpu- 
lent barking  dog,  who  was  fitter  to  kick  with  heels  than 
to  bite  with  his  teeth ;  a  Cerberus,  who,  with  his  matter 
Pluto  (Pelagius),  deferved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  filence."  Such  were 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  thefe  good  father*  employed 
againft  the  enemies  of  the  orthodox  faith  !  Both  Pela- 
gius and  Cxleftius  were  very  great  travellers  ;  having  vi- 
fited  many  different  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  a*  well 
as  Europe,  with  a  view  to  elude  the  perfections  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  propagate  their  opinion*.  It  is  no  in- 
conCderable  evidence  of  their  fupenor  learning  and  abi- 
lities, that  their  opinions  gained  great  ground  in  all  the 
provinces  both  of  the  eaftern  and  weftcrn  empire,  in  fpite 
of  the  writings  of  many  learned  fathers,  and  the  decrees 
of  many  councils  againft  them.  "  The  Pelagian  and 
Cxleftian  herefy  (fays  Photius)  not  only  flourifhed  in 
great  vigour  in  the  weft,  but  was  alfo  propagated  into 
the  eaft." 

The  works  of  Pelagius  (till  extant,  con  lift  of,  1.  Ex- 
pofitionum  in  Epiftolas  Paulinas,  lib.  xiv.  which  are  in- 
serted in_  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  attributed  to  that  father,  a.  Epiftola  ad  Demetria* 
dem  de  Virginitate;  which  is  preferved  in  the  works  of  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Auguftine,  and  has  been  by  turns  afcribed 
to  each  of  them.  j.  Explanations  Symbol!  ad  Damafum. 
4.  Epiftola;  ad  Viduam  due.  5.  De  Libera  Arbitrio.  6. 
Libellus  Fidei  ad  Innocefltium  Papam ;  annexed  to  the 
Letter  of  Pope  Zofimus  to  the  African  Bilhops,  in  the  sd 
vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  For  an  account  of  his  other 
pieces  which  are  loft,  and  the  works  in  which  fragments 
of  them  may  be  found,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Cave's 
Hift.  Lit.  vol.  i.   Mofh.  Hift.  Eccl.  f*c  v.  and  Prieftley's 
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Hilt.  Chrift.  Chorch.  Per.  xii.  The  hiftory  of  the  Pela- 
gian controverfy,  and  of  the  Pelagians,  has  been  written 
hy  Archbifhop  Ufher,  in  his  Antiq.  Ecclef.  Briian.  by 
Gerard  Vofliiis  ;  Le  Clerc  ;  Cardinal  Noris;  Father  Gar- 
nier,  in  his  Supplem.  Oper,  Theodoreti ;  Janfenius,  in 
hi*  Auguftino;  and  by  Longueval,  a  French  Jcfuit,  in 
the  preface  to  the  9th  vol.  of  hit  Hilt.  Eccl.  Gallic,  and 
Others.    Cm.  Biog. 

PEL'AGIUS  I.  (Pope),  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He 
became  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and  was  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople 
by  feveral  of  the  popes  in  fucceffion.  About  the  year 
5J9  he  was  commiflioned,  together  with  Ef>hraim  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  and  Peter  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  to 
decide  on  the  cafe  of  Paul,  who  had  been  banifhed  to 
Gaza,  on  account  of  a  deacon's  death,  to  which  he  was 
faid  to  have  been  privy.  Having  repaired  to  Gaza  after 
the  trial  of  the  African  prelate,  fentence  of  depofition 
was  pronounced  upon  him.  While  Pelagius  was  return- 
ing to  Conftantinople,  he  met  with  fomcPalcftine  monks 
on  their  journey  to  that  city,  in  order  to  prefer  com- 
plaints to  the  emperor  againlt  the  followers  of  Origen  ; 
and,  having  prom i fed  them  his  intereli  at  court,  he  fu ex- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  edict  from  Juftinian  in  54.1,  hy 
which  fentence  of  condemnation  was  pa  fled  upon  the 
Origenifts.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  betrayed  the  in- 
terelii  of  pope  Silverius  at  Conftantinople;  anil,  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  cmprefs,  became  privy  to  the 
meafures  for  fecuring  the  popedom  to  Vigilius,  the 
ufurper  of  the  fee.  About  the  year  545  he  returned  to 
Rome,  being  either  recalled  by  Vigilius,  or,  according  to 
others,  Tent  by  Jttftinian  with  a  large  Cum  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  that  city,  which  was  reduced  to  great  diltrefs 
by  the  incurfiont  of  the  Goths.  In  547  he  was  deputed 
by  the  citizens  of  Rome  on  an  embafi'y  to  Totila,  king  of 
the  Goths,  for  the  purpofe  of  difluading  that  prince  from 
befieging  that  city,  when,  though  he  failed  in  the  object 
of  his  million,  by  his  intercefllon  he  was  the  means  of 
preferving  the  lives  and  liberties  of  numbers  of  the 
conquered  Romans.  In  the  fame  year  Totila  fent  him 
in  the  character  of  amhafTador  to  Conftantinople,  to  ne- 

foliate  a  peace  between  the  Goths  and  Romans.  He  ad- 
ered  to  Vigilius  in  all  his  difputcs;  in  all  his  changes, 
condemning  or  approving  thofe  articles  which  the  pope 
condemned  or  approved.  With  him  he  was  banilhed  for 
rejecting  the  fifth  council ;  but,  recanting  when  that  pope 
recanted,  he  was  with  him,  reieafed  from  his  exile  and  re- 
called to  Conftantinople.  He  attended  Vigilius  on  his 
return  from  the  eaft;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
tbeifland  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  555,  lie  battened  to  Rome, 
the  emperor  having  pro  mi  fed  to  raife  him  to  that  fee  if 
he  furvived  Vigilius,  upon  his  engaging  to  catife  the  filth 
council  to  be  universally  received  in  the  weft.  When 
Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome,  he  found  the  people  and  clergy 
fo  highly  enraged  againft  him,  that,  in  Kent  of  electing 
him  their  bifbop,  they  all  with  one  confent  fepaiated 
themfelves  from  his  communion.  What  induced  many 
to  concur  in  this  meafure,  was  a  ftrong  report,  that,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  objeft  of  his  ambition,  he  had  been 
acceffbry  to  the  death  of  his  prcdeceflbr.  But  Pelagius, 
relying  on  the  fupport  of  the  emperor,  refolved  to  have 
himfelf  ordained  in  defiance  of  the  canons,  as  well  as  the 
electors.  No  fooner  was  he  fettled  in  the  quiet  pofl'cflion 
of  bis  fee,  than  he  endeavoured  to  perform  his  engage- 
ment to  the  emperor,  by  perfuading  the  weliern  hilhops 
to  receive  the  fifth  council.  With  this  view  he  add  r<  fled 
letters  to  them,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
conilitution  of  Vigilius  was  in  no  refpect  derogatory  to 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  consequently  that  fuch  as 
did  not  receive  it  ought  to  be  deemed  fchilni.itic*.  So 
far,  however,  were  his  letters  from  producing  the  dr fired 
effect,  that  the  bifhops  of  Tufcany.Liguria,  Veneti.i,  llly- 
ricum,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ireland,  declared  loudly  againft 
that  conilitution  ;  and  the  fifth  council,  and  the  Italian 
bifhops,  as  well  as  the  Irifli,  befides  cenluring  the  pope  in 
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the  ftrongeft  terms,  feparated  themfelves  from  his  com- 
munion. 

Thus  abandoned  by  almoft  all  the  bifhops  in  the  weft, 
and  finding  his  endeavours  to  fatisfy  them  of  his  ortho- 
doxy were  ineffectual,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor's  chief 
general  Narfcs,  exhorting  him  to  reftrain,  by  his  authority 
and  power,  thole  whom  a  reverence  for  St.  Peter  and  hit 
fee  could  not  reftrain,  or  hring  to  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Nar- 
fes,  being  of  a  mild  and  humane  difpofition,  inftead  of 
aft ing  as  the  pope  defired,  endeavoured  by  entreaties  and 
pe rfuafion  to  gam  over  thofe  Italian  bifhops  who  were  the 
fubjects  of  the  empire  ;  and,  though  he  was  at  firft  not 
fuccefsful,  by  fteailily  adhering  to  the  fyftem  of  pacifica- 
tion, he  in  the  end  prevailed  upon  Tome  of  the  bifhops  of 
Tufcany  and  Liguria  to  renew  their  communion  with 
the  fee  of  Rome. 

About  the  year  557,  a  report  was  fpread  in  Gaul,  that 
the  pope  had  departed  from  the  genuine  Catholic  doc- 
trine. Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  fent  an  ambafla- 
dor  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  into  its 
truth,  and  of  demanding  of  Pelagius  a  confellion  of  hi* 
faith.  In  compliance  with  the  king's  demand,  the  pope 
trmfmitted  to  the  monarch  his  confeflion,  accompanied 
with  folenni  declarations,  that  he  not  only  received,  but 
was  ready  to  defend,  at  the  expenfe  of  his  life,  the  holy 
faith  of  Chalcedon  }  yet  maintaining,  that  nothing  had 
been  defined  in  the  fifth  council,  but  what  was  entirely 
agrceihle  to  that  faith  and  doctrine.  Pelafjus  died  in 
560, after  apontificate  of  nearly  five  years, during  which 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  authority  almoft  uni- 
versally difregarded  by  the  weftern  bifhops, who  perfevered 
in  condemning  and  rejecting  a  council  which  he  had  ap- 
proved and  received,  and  even  fufpected  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  creed  becaufe  he  received  it.  Sixteen  Letters,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  may  be  found  in' the  fifth 
vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  of  which,  however,  the  firft  is 
admitted  by  the  editors  of  that  work  to  be  fpurious. 

PELA'GIUS  II.  (Pope),  was  of  Gothic  extraction,  but 
a  native  of  Rome.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  in 
578,  the  fee  continued  vacant  four  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  Pelagius  was  chofen  to  fill  that  dignity. 
His  election  having  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Lom- 
bards were  matters  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  kept 
Rome  itfelf  clof'ely  befieged,  it  was  judged  expedient  that 
he  fhould  be  ord.tmed  before  the  emperor's  confirmation 
could  be  received;  but,  as  foon  as  the  fiege  was  raifed, 
he  lent  Gregory,  then  deacon  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
afterwards  his  fuccetlbr  in  the  popedom,  to  excufe  the  in- 
formality, and  to  entreat  the  emperor's  acquiescence  in 
a  proceeding  which  had  been  rendered  ne'eeflary  by  the 
^calamitous  circumftances  of  the  times.  The  Lombards, 
by  their  ravages,  had  now  fpread  fuch  devaftation  and 
terror  in  every  part  of  Italy,  that  perfons  who  had  the 
character  of  holy  men  regarded  them  as  the  inftruments 
of  the  divine  vengeance  to  depopulate  the  country  |  and 
fome  of  them  fancied  that  they  had  revelations,  which 
foretold  them  that  "the  Lombards  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  latt  day,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand." 
By  the  report  of  their  vifions,  the  credulous  multitude 
was  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  inftead  of  uniting 
ngainft  the  common  enemy,  they  abandoned  themfelves 
to  dtfpair,  and  fuffered  the  barbarians  to  plunder  and  de- 
ft roy  without  oppofition.  In  this  ftafeof  the  empire  in 
the  weft,  the  church  continued  to  be  divided  by  the 
fchifm  which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  conftitution  of 
pope  Vigilius,  and  not  terminated  by  his  fucceflbri.  The 
talk  of  healing  that  fchifm,  Pelagius  confidered  to  be  on* 
of  the  firft  objects  that  merited  his  attention,  and  he  de- 
termined to  apply  to  it  with  the  utmofi  zeal.  The  Lom- 
bards, however,  occafioned  the  moft  feriou*  alarms  to  the 
church,  and  obliged  his  holinefs  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  fecular  concerns  of  the  ftate  than  to  its  fpirituali- 
ties.  They  bad  conquered  the  important  city  of  Pavia ; 
and,  having  made  it  the  metropolis  of  their  new  king- 
dom, extended  their  conquefts  from  tbence  over  the  ad- 
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jaccnt  province*,  threatening  to  advance  a  Second  time 
againft  Rome.  This  threat  they  were  enabled  to  carry 
into  execution  without  delay,  fince  the  exarch  Longinns 
had  not  Sufficient  force*  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Un- 
der conftant  apprehenfions,  therefore,  that  they  would 
Speedily  make  their  appearance  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
1  Pebgius  fent  new  legate*  to  the  emperor  Tiberiut,  in  the 
year  580,  to  lay  before  him  an  account  of  the  defencelels 
fate  of  Italy,  and  to  folicit  a  fupply  of  men  and  money, 
that  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf  might  not  fall  into  the  hand* 
of  the  barbarians.  But  the  emperor,  though  witting 
well  to  the  caufe,  had  it  not  in  hi*  power  to  fend  them 
any  relief.  Finding  Italy  thus  abandoned  by  the  empe- 
ror, in  581  the  pope  applied  to  Guntram,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  wa*  diltinguilhed  for  hit  attachment  to  the 
biShops  of  Rome,  and  their  fee,  exhorting  and  entreating 
him  to  renounce  the  alliance  which  he  had  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  Lombards,  and,  by  turning  his  arm* 
againft  them,  prevent  the  entire  Subjugation  of  Italy. 
In  this  application,  however,  be  appears  to  have  met 
with  no  better  fuccefs,  than  in  bis  legation  to  Constan- 
tinople. During  the  following  year,  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  the 
fucccflion  of  Mauricius,  Pelagiuslolt  no  time  in  charging 
his  nuncio  Gregory  to  renew  hit  application  for  impe- 
rial aid  ;  which  Mauricius  promifed  to  grant ;  and  im- 
mediately ifl'ued  an  order  to  diScharge  the  exarch  Lon- 
ginus,  who  wa*  not  thought  equal  to  To  treat  a  truft, 
and  to  appoint  Zamaragdos,  a  perfon  well  (killed  in  mi- 
litary affairs,  to  command  in  hi*  room. 

In  the  year  583,  the  new  exarch  took  with  him  into 
Italy  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  chofen  troops,  and 
a  large  fupply  of  money  to  defray  the  expenfe*  of  the 
war.  Mauricius,  however,  fenfiblc  that  with  thofe  troop* 
alone  hcwould  not  be  in  a  condition  to  withftand  the 
numerous  force*  of  the  enemy,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Childibert  king  of  the  Franks,  who  engaged,  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  which  was  paid  beforehand,  to  fall 
upon  the  Lombard*  on  one  fide,  while  the  exarch  at- 
tacked them  on  the  other.  But  this  faithlef*  prince, 
upon  receiving  a  Similar  fum  from  the  Lombard*,  agreed 
to  dilband  hi*  army,  and  obferve  a  Ariel  neutrality.  He 
bad  even  the  bafenef*,  when  ambaflador*  from  the  em- 
peror urged  him  either  to  perform  hi*  promife,  or  to  re- 
fund the  money  which  be  had  received,  to  difmifs  them 
without  any  anfwer.  Thi*  treacherous  conduit  proved 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  exarch,  who,  finding  hira- 
felf  unable  to  profecute  hoflilitie*  with  his  prelent  torces, 
rcfolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  amuie  the  enemy 
with  a  pretence  of  negotiation,  till  further  Supplies  could 
be  fent  to  him.  Accordingly,  be  propofed  a  ceffation  of 
arms,  which  wa*  agreed  toby  the  king  of  the  Lombard*,' 
who  wa*  deftrous  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  bis  kingdom, 
and  of  eflablifhing  peace  and  good  order  in  the  conquered 
countrie*. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  particular*  relating 
to  Pelagius  before  the  year  588,  when  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  for  the  trial  of  Gregory,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  had  been  accufed  of  inceSt,  and  feveral 
other  crime*.  After  the  trial  had  lifted  nearly  a  whole 
day,  and  the  patriarch  had  been  honourably  acquitted, 
the  council  confirmed  to  John  of  Conltantinople,  lur- 
D;uiKit  I  lie  hafttr,  on  his  own  application,  the  title  of 
cccuraenical  or  univerfal  bishop,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him 
and  hi*  focceflbrs  in  that  fee.  Though  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  thi*  title  wa*  attended  with  any  accession  of 
power,  much  lefs  with  foch  pretention*  to  univerfal  ju- 
risdiction over  the  church  a*  were  afterward*  claimed  by 
the  b'tfhop*  of  Rome,  yet,  when  intelligence  of  what  had 
patted  wa*  brought  to  Pelagiu*,  his  jealoufy  wa*  alarmed 
Jell  the  dignity  of  bit  bifbopric  Should  be  eclipfed  i  and 
be  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  whole  Christian  world 
againft  John,  a*  if  he  intended  to  engrof*  all  ecclefiafti- 
eal  power  to  himfelf  and  hi*  fee.  A*  much  disturbed 
and  concerned  a*  if  the  council  had  condemned  Some 
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fundamental  article  of  the  Cbriftian  religioa,  be  imme- 
diately, by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
declared  all  the  act*  of  that  afletnbly  null  and  void,  ex- 
cepting their  acquittal  of  Gregory.  He  alfo  di  Spate  bed, 
without  delay,  meflenger*  to  Constantinople,  with  letter* 
to  the  patriarch,  and  to  his  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court. 
In  his  letter  to  the  patriarch,  Pelagius  reproaclied  him, 
in  very  Severe  terms,  with  pride  and  ambition  \  pro- 
nouncing his  wifti  for  fuch  a  distinction  above  hit  bre- 
thren, at  the  name  of  oecumenical  bishop  imported,  to  be 
wicked,  deteftable,  and  diabolical  t  and  threatening  to 
leparatc  himfelf  from  his  communion,  if  he  did  not  im- 
mediately relinquish  the  anticbriftian  title  which  he  had 
aSfuined.  In  hit  letter  to  bit  nuncio,  he  Unfitly  enjoined 
him  not  to  communicate,  or  to  aflift  in  divine  fervice  on 
any  occifion,  with  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  till  he 
had  renounced  that  distinction.  However,  as  the  pa- 
triarch Syriacus,  who  Succeeded  John,  attained  the  fame 
title,  it  it  probable  that  John  continued  the  ufe  of  it  aa 
long  a«  he  lived,  though  Pelagius  was  prevented  by 
death  from  proceeding  further  in  this  affair.  ' 

In  the  year  389,  the  Catiiolic  caufe  received  an  acceC- 
Gon  of  itrengrh  by  the  conversion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain, 
who,  aSter  having  proSeffed  the  doftrine  of  Arius  dur- 
ing more  than  two  centuries,  were  perfuaded  by  their 
king  Recarcdus  to  renounce  it,  and  to  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  This  event  gave  great  Satisfaction  to  the 
Catholic  party,  though  Pelagius  Survived  but  a  thort 
time  to  enjoy  it.  In  confequence  of  an  inundation  of 
the  Tiber,  which  laid  under  water  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  country,  a  very  mor- 
tal peftilential  diftemper  broke  out,  which  proved  fatal 
to  Pelagius  in  February  590,  after  he  had  preftded  over 
the  Roman  fee  eleven  years  and  between  two  and  three 
months.  Ten  Letter*  and  fix  Decree*,  under  his  name, 
arc  inferted  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Concil.  though 
the  editor*  of  that  work  acknowledge  the  firit,  Second, 
eighth,  and  ninth,  letters,  to  be  Suppositious.  Cws'i 
Hifi.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

PELAGNl'SI,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  J9.  jo.  N.  Ion. 
»+.  8.  E. 

PELAGO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of 
Macedonia,  called  alfo  Triffhtit,  on  account  of  it*  three 
cities,  according  to  Strabo.— Alfo,  a  town  of  the  fame 
country.— Alfo,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 

PELAGO'SA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia.  This  ifland,  together  with  feveral  rocks 
that  appear  above  water  near  it,  are  the  remain*  of  an 
ancient  volcano.  The  lava  which  forms  the  Substance 
of  this  ifland  appears  like  the  ordinary  lava  of  VeSuviu*. 
The  Liffjn  filhermen  fay,  that  PelagoSo  is  fubjelt  to  fre- 
quent and  violent  earthquakes;  and  the  afpeft  oS  the 
ifland  proves  at  firft  fight  that  it  ha*  Suffered  many  revo- 
lution* j  for  it  is  rugged,  ruinous,  and  Subverted  1  fix- 
teen  mile*  fouth-wctt  of  Agofta.  Lat.  4*.  4$.  N.  loo. 
16.  10.  E. 

PELAI'AH,  a  Levite;  (Nehera.  viii.  7.  x.  to.)  Ho 
was  one  of  the  principal  Levite*  that  returned  from  cap- 
tivity, and  was  one  of  thofe  that  Signed  the  covenant  that 
Nchemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord. 

PELALI'AH,  Son  of  Amaziand  father  of  Jeroham,  of 
the  family  of  Pa  four  fon  of  Maichiah  1  he  was  of  the  raoa 
of  the  pnefts.  Tiiktm.  xi.  it. 

PELANG',  a  town  of  Birmahi  eight  mile*  north-cast 
of  Pegongmew. 

PELARGO'NIUM,  /  [So  called  from  wsXa^m,  a 
ftork,  in  allufion  to  the  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  relesnble* 
the  bill  of  that  bird;  a*  well  as  to  preferve  an  analogy 
with  the  Gtraaium,  or  crane's-bill,  and  Ei+Hium,  which 
might  properly  be  called  heroa's-bill.]  Storks-rill,  or 
African  Geranium  ;  in  botany,  a  genu*  of  the  claJa 
monadelphia,  order  beptandria,  natural  order  of  grui- 
nales,  (gerania,  Jmff.)   Generic  character* — Calyx  1  pe- 
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concave,  permanent!  upper  fegment,  ending  in  a  capil- 
lary nectariferous  tube,  dec ur rent  along  the  peduncle. 
Corolla  :  petal*  live,  obcordate  or  ovate,  fpreading,  large, 
irregular.  Stamina  i  filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  united  at 
the  baft,  Tpreading  at  top,  unequal  in  length,  all  Ihorter 
than  the  corolla,  three  of  them  (feldom  five)  callrated  ; 
anthers  feven,  oblong,  verfatile.  Piftillum:  germ  five 
cornered,  beaked  ;  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  Ha- 
rdens, permanent  i  tiigmas  five,  reflex.  Pericarpium: 
capfule  five-grained,  beaked,  the  cells  opening  inwards  ; 
the  beak  fpiral,  bearded  on  the  infide.  Seeds  folitary, 
ovate-oblong.  —  Bjjhntial  CkmruBtr.  Calyx  five-parted, 
the  upper  fegment  ending  in  a  capillary  nectariferous 
tube  running  along  the  peduncle;  corolla  five  petalled, 
filaments  ten,  unequal,  three  of  which  (leldom  five)  are 
caftrated  ;  fruit  rive-grained,  beaked;  beak  fpiral, 
bearded  within. 

This  van  and  favourite  genus,  for  which  we  are  almoft 
entirely  indebted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con  lifts  of 
a  great  number  of  well-marked  fpecies.  But  that  num- 
ber is  greatly  augmented,  in  almoft  every  book,  by  the 
admilfion  of  fpunous  hybrid  fpecies  or  varieties,  which 
continually  ftart  up  from  feed  wherever  many  of  the  pri- 
mary one»  are  cultivated,  and  are  for  a  while  propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  even  by  feed.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
tbey  for  t.-ie  molt  part  vanifh,  even  before  the  eyes  of 
thole  tvho  witnrfTed  their  origin.  Willdcnow defines  no 
fpecies,  feveral  ol  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  European  gardens;  of  thefe  Mr.  Profeflbr 
Martyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller'*  Gardener's  Dictionary, 
has  admitted  Si,  which  are  divided  into  five  diftinA  fee- 
tions,  with  about  cigbt-and-twenty  mifcellancous  fpecies 
attlieend.  All  tliele  plants  have  rather  a  tiefhy  habir, 
and  more  or  lets  of  a  peculiar  fcent,  in  fome  inttancesex- 
quifitely  agreeable.  Some  are  herbaceous,  with  a  tube- 
rous root,  that  fupplies  the  place  of  the  (h  rub  by  A  em  ob- 
fervablc  in  moft  of  the  others.  Their  foliage  is  moftty 
down*,  fometimes  glaucous.  Flowers  more  or  lefs  um- 
bellate, rarely  endowed  with  any  fcent,  except  what 
arifet  from  the  herbage ;  though  fome,  whofe  colours  are 
of  the  yellowilh-green  or  lurid  kind,  are  delicioufly  fra- 
grant at  nigbr.  The  prevailing  colour,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  genus,  is  crimfon,  fcarler,  or  light 
purple,  in  various  beautiful  (hades  and  combinations, 
often  intermingled  with  white;  yellow  and  blue  are  both 
equally  rare  in  this  natural  order,  and  the  latter  fcarcely 
occurs  at  all  in  the  genus  of  which  we  are  treating. 
Every  known  fpecies,  except  perhaps  one  or  two,  is  pe- 
rennial. They  are  greenhoufc  plants  in  England,  flow- 
ering at  various  feafons,  and  conducing  greatly  to  the 
ornament  of  a  collection.  In  fome  few  inftances  the 
number  of  petals,  as  well  as  of  the  ftamens,  differs  a  little 
from  the  generic  defcripiion. 

The  dirtinttions  between  this  genus  and  tbofe  of  Ero- 
st'sim  and  Gernmum,  into  which  the  natural  genus  or  fa- 
mily of  Otraintm  is  now  divided,  may  be  feen  under  the 
effential  characters  of  the  refpective  genera  ;  and  the 
reafons  for  the  modern  divifioa,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  agreement  in  the  feveral  branches  of  this 
natural  family,  are  given  under  Geranium,  vol.  vsi. 

I.  Stemlefs;  root  turnip-like;  umbels  compound, 
i.  Pelargonium  birfutum,  or  various  leaved  ftork's- 
bill :  leaves  obovate  or  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  pinna- 
tifid,  rough-haired,  ciliate.  Root  turbinate,  perpendicu- 
lar, at  the  upper  part  thickened  and  imbricate  as  it  were 
with  red  ftipule*.  Stem  none,  except  peduncles  or  fcapes, 
on  which  there  is  one  leaf  near  the  origin  of  the  umbel*. 
Root-leave*  numerous,  fome  ovate  almoft  entire,  other* 
laciniate  and  as  it  were  pinnate,  and  all  petioled.  Sti- 
pule* oblong,  fattened  to  the  bafe  of  the  petiole,  bifid. 
Flower*  urn  belled  ;  fcape  radical,  two  inches  high,  and 
divided  into  three  or  more  pedicels ;  corolla  froall,  papi- 
lionaceous, pale  in  dried  ipecimens,  but,  according  to 
Barman,  dark,  purple.   Capfule*  five,  abort,  tomentofe : 


the  beak  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  Introduced  in 
1788,  by  Mr.  Francis  Ma  (Ton.    It  flower*  in  March. 

a.  Pelargonium  pinnatum,  or  pinnated  ftork's-bill  t 
umbel  fubcompound;  leaves  pinnate |  leaflets  roundifh- 
ovate,  undivided,  hirfute  on  both  (ides.  Root  thick, 
yellowifti,  delcending,  having  few  fibres.  Stem  fcarcely 
any,  except  the  (capes,  which  have  fometimes  leaves, 
fometimes  none.  Leaves  long,  often  with  an  odd  leaf- 
let i  leaflets  about  fixtecn,  fubfelEle,  ovate-acute,  alb-co- 
loured. Corolla  papilionaceous  reddifh  -  white,  with 
deeper-coloured  veins.  Introduced  in  1788  by  Matron. 
It  flowers  in  April. 

j.  Pelargonium  rapaceum,  or  caraway- leaved  ftork's- 
bill  :  leave*  decompoundediy  laciniate,  villofe.  Root 
fleffty,  two  inches  thick  and  more,  confuting  of  feveral 
irregular  tubers,  and  frequently  half  a  foot  in  width, 
white  within,  purple  on  the  outfide, covered  with  a  brown- 
ish bark,  and  perennial.  Root-leaves  very  many,  hairy 
all  over,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  and  more  in  length,  but 
scarcely  two  inches  wide.  Flowers  without  fcent;  calyx 
filky  and  ciliate,  green  ;  petal*  at  firft  wbitifh,  but  after- 
wards role-coloured  ;  the  two  upper  ones  having  blood- 
red  fpots  at  their  bafe  ;  filaments  pale;  anther*  and  iiig- 
raa  purple.  Introduced  in  17S8  by  Maflbn.  It  flowers 
here  in  April. 

II.  Almoft  ftemleft;  root  tuberous. 

4.  Pelargonium  lobatum,  or  vine-leaved  ftork's-bill: 
ftemlefs ;  umbel  compound  ;  leaves  ternate  or  quinate, 
lobed,  tomentofe.  This  has  tuberous  roots,  from  which 
come  out  three  or  four  broad  leaves,  divided  into  feveral 
lobes  like  a  vine-leaf,  fpreading  flat  on  the  ground,  ere- 
nated,  on  fhort  foot- ftalks.  Peduncles  immediately 
from  the  root,  about  a  foot  high,  naked,  terminated  by  a 
bunch  of  dark-purple  flowers,  with  long  tubes,  fertile,  and 
having  a  very  agreeable  odour  in  the  evening.  Cultiva- 
ted in  17J9,  in  the  botanic  garden  atChelfea.  It  flower* 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

5.  Pelargonium  trifle,  or  night- fmelling  ftork's-bill  > 
fubcaulefcent ;  umbel  tint  pie;  leaves  multifid-lacinitte, 
villofe;  fegment  §  lanceolate.  Root  thick,  roundifh,  tu- 
berous, with  feveral  hairy  leaves  fpringing from  it,  which 
are  finely  divided,  almoft  like  thole  oi  the  garden-carrot  1 
they  fpread  near  the  ground,  and  among  them  come  out 
the  ftalks,  about  a  foot  high,  having  two  or  three  leaves 
of  the  lame  fort,  but  fmaller  and  fitting  clofe ;  from  the 
ftalks  arife  two  or  three  naked  peduncles,  terminated  by 
a  bunch  of  yellowifti  flowers,  marked  with  dark  purple 
fpots,  which  fmell  very  fweet  after  the  fun  has  left  them. 
It  wa*  introduced  before  i6ja,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant, 
fen.  Johnfon  faw  it  in  flower  about  the  end  of  July 
163a,  being  the  firft  time  that  k  flowered  with  the 
owner. 

6.  Pelargonium  flavura,  or  carrot-leaved  ftork's-bill : 
fubcaulefcent;  umbels  fimple  ;  leaves  decompoundediy  la- 
ciniate, hirfute ;  fegments  linear.  This  is  a  rough-haired 
plant.  The  leaves  are  multifid,  like  tbofe  of  carrot, 
often  a  fpan  long,  petioled,  pale  green,  fmelling  fweet 
when  handled,  covered  with  very-lpreading  long  diftant 
hairs  on  both  fides.  Peduncle  obliquely  attending,  gib- 
bous at  the  bafe,  covered  with  longer  thicker  hairs  than 
the  other  parts,  iuftaining  nine  or  ten  flower*.  Corolla 
ft  raw-  white;  petals  wedge-fhaped,  the  two  upper  one* 
wider,  with  an  oblong  purple  (pot ;  the  three  lower  nar- 
rower, with  two  purple  diverging  ftreaks.  Cultivated  in 
the  Apothecaries'  garden  at  Cbelfea  in  1714 ;  it  flower* 
from  July  to  September. 

III.  Herbaceous  or  fuffruticofe. 

7.  Pelargonium  tabulare.or  rough-ftalked  ftork't-bill : 

Iieduncles  few-flowered;  leave*  roundish-cordate,  five- 
obed,  blunt  >  Item*  decumbent,  hairy.  Refemble*  Ge- 
ranium xonale,  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftem  peri/he* 
above  the  root.  Cavanille*  defcribes  it  under  the  name 
of  G.  e Ion ga turn ;  it  varies  with  a  biennial  ftem,  un- 
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fpotted  leaves,  more  deeply  lobcd,  and  theJcommon  pe- 
duncles more  than  a  foot  long.  Introduced  in  1775  hy 
Marion  ;  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  (he  futnmer. 

8.  Pelargonium  alchemtlloides,  or  lady'i-man  tie-leaved 
ftork's-bilf:  peduncle*  four-flowered  or  thereabouts ; 
leaves  orbiculate,  palmate-gamed,  very  hairy;  Item  her- 
baceous, decumbent ;  ftigmas  fertile.  This  fends  out 
feveral  herbaceous  ftalks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
Flowers  pale  blufh-colour,  feveral  together  upon  very 
long  peduncles.  There  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  during 
all  the  fummer-months  ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  about  a 
month  after  the  flowers  arc  fallen.  There  is  a  variety  of 
it,  with  a  dark  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves.  Cul- 
tivated in  1693  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart. 

9.  Pelargonium  odoratiflimum,  or  fweet-fcented  ftork's- 
bilh  peduncles  five-flowered,  or  thereabouts:  leaves 
roundifh. cordate,  very  foft.  This  has  a  very  (hort  flefliy 
ftalk,  dividing  near  the  ground  into  feveral  heads,  each 
having  many  leaves  on  fcparate  footftalks  :  they  are  foft 
and  downy,  and  have  a  ftrong  feent  like  anifeed.  From 
thefe  heads  come  out  feveral  llender  ftalkt,  near  a  foot  in 
length,  proftrate,  with  rounder  leaves  than  thofe  near  the 
root,  but  of  the  fame  texture  and  odour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  fide  of  thefe  ftalks,  three,  four,  or 
five,  Handing  together  upon  (lender  peduncles;  they  are 
white,  but  make  little  appearance.    It  was  cultivated  in 

•  1714.,  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany at  Chelfea,  and  flowers  during  moft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

10.  Pelargoniam  groflutarioides,  or  goofeberry-leaved 
ftork's-bill!  peduncles  fubbiflorous,  filiform;  leaves 
cordate,  roundith,  gafhed,  toothed;  Items  very  fmootli. 
Stem  proftrate,  four-cornered,  fmooth  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
whole  plant.  Leaves  marked  with  lines.  Peduncles  ca- 
pillary, with  two  or  three  fmall  flowers,  of  a  pale  flefh- 
colour.  They  continue  in  fucceflion  all  the  fummer;  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  about  five  weeks  after  the  flowers  de- 
cay.   Cultivated  in  17)1,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

11.  Pelargonium  anceps,  or  angular-ftalked  ftork's- 
bill  s  umbels  many-flowered  ;  flowers  in  a  fort  of  head  ; 
leaves  cordate-roundifh,  oblolctely  lobcd;  Item  three- 
fided-ancipital.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflbn  in 
1788.    It  flowers  here  in  May. 

11.  Pelargonium  altlnsoides,  or  althasa-leaved  ftork's. 
bill  :  peduncles  many-flowered ;  leaves  cordate-ovate, 
finuatc,  toothed,  the  uppcrmoft  pinnatifid  ;  petals  equal 
to  the  calyx.  Plant  deprelTed,  wholly  fubtomentofe. 
Petals  the  length  of  the  Calyx,  dark  purple  on  the  out- 
tide  with  a  white  edge,  red  within;  the  two  upper  ones 
with  blood-red  dotted  ftrcaks  at  the  bafe.  Cultivated  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1 7x4. 

13.  Pelargonium  fenecioides,  or  fmall  white-flowered 
ftork's. bill:  peduncles  three-flowered;  involucres  and 
calyxes  blunt ;  leaves  bipinnatifid-laciniate;  ftem  herba- 
ceous. This  is  an  annual  plant ;  introduced  in  1775  by 
Mr.  Fr.  Maflbn.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

14.  Pelargonium  coriandrifolium,  or  coriander- leaved 
ftork's-bill :  peduncles  fubtriflorous ;  corollas  fubtetra- 
petalous ;  leaves  bipinnate,  linear;  Item  herbaceous, 
fmoothifti.  This  is  an  annual  (orrathcr  biennial)  plant, 
with  branching  ftalks  near  a  foot  high.  The  lower 
leaves  ftand  upon  longfootftalks,  but  thofe  on  the  upper 
part  fit  clofc  to  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  na- 
ked peduncles,  which  proceed  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
on  the  fide  oppufite  to  the  leaves :  they  are  of  a  pale  flefh- 
colour:  appear  in  July  4  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber; foon  after  which  the  plants  decay.  Linnseus  re- 
marks, that  the  di(k  of  the  leaf  becomes  brownifti,  as  in 
the  next  fpecies  ;  and  that  the  anthers:  are  five  or  feven. 
It  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1714,  and 
flowers  from  March  to  September. 

1 5.  Pelargonium  myrrhifolium,  or  myrrh-leaved  ftork's- 
bill:  peduncle  fubtriflorous  ;  corollas  lubtetrapetalous  ; 
leaves  bipinnatifid,  the  lower  ones  cordate,  lobcd  ;  Hem 
joraewhat  ftrigofe.    Root  knobbed,  tuberous,  like  P. 


trifle,  from  which  come  out  feveral  pretty-large  leaves, 
compofed  of  many  lobes,  fet  along  the  midrib.  The  pe- 
duncles arife  immediately  from  the  root,  and  terminate 
in  a  bunch  of  pale  reddifh  flowers,  which  fmell  fweet  at 
night.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  Auguft,  and  is  fomewhat  fhrubby. 

IV.  Shrubby,  with  a  flefliy  or  thick  ftem. 

16.  Pelargonium  tenuifolium,  or  fine-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  :  umbels  many-flowered  j  leaves  decompoundedly 
pinnate,  multifid,  linear,  hirfute;  ftem  flefhy;  flowering, 
branches  flender.  Introduced  in  1768,  by  Mr.  William 
Malcolm.    It  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 

17.  Pelargonium  carnofum,  or  flelhy-ftalked  ftork's- 
bill  :  umbels  many-flowered ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  lacini- 
atc  ;  petals  linear ;  joints  flelhy-gibbofe.  This  has  a 
thick  flefliy  knotted  ftalk,  rifing  about  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  a  few  (lender  flefliy  branches,  thinly  fet  with 
leaves,  which  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  are  petioled, 
but  above  are  fertile.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  1  the  petals  are  nar- 
row  and  white,  making  no  great  appearance,  but  they 
continue  in  fucceflion  mod  part  of  the  fummer.  Culti- 
vated in  Chelfea  garden  in  1714.. 

18.  Pelargonium  ceratopbyllum,  or  horn-leaved 
ftork's-bill :  umbels  many-flowered,  leaves  remotely- 
pinnate,  flefhy,  round;  fegmcnts  channelled,  obfoletely 
trifid.  Native  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced in  1786,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hove.  It  flowers  in 
May,  and  continues  to  do  fo  during  molt  of  the  fummer- 
months;  the  feeds  ripen  here. 

19.  Pelargonium  critbmifolium,  or  fampire-leaved 
ftork's-bill:  umbels  many-flowered, panicled;  leaves  bipin- 
nate, flefliy,  dilated,  and  jagged  at  the  tips  ;  petals  obtufc, 
the  upper  ones  crifped  at  the  bafe.  Koot  perennial.  Sterna 
foot  or  two  in  height,  nearly  ereft.fimple,  fwelled,  round, 
glaucous,  fmooth,  leafy,  flowering  at  the  top.  "Flower* 
very  numerous,  inodorous,  rather  elegant  than  fplendid. 
This  fpecies  is  allied  to  the  preceding ;  but  appears  to  be 
diftinct,  on  account  of  the  dilated,  pointed,  and  not- 
obtufe,  divifions  of  the  leaves  ;  more  efpccially  from  th* 
crifping  and  waving  of  the  upper  petals,  and  all  of  them 
being  obtufe;  not  to  mention  its  panicled  (not  folitary) 
umbels.  It  flowered  in  April  179a,  at  the  marcbionefs 
of  Rockingham's;  fo  whom  the  feeds,  brought  by  cap. 
tain  Riou  of  the  Guardian,  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spragg. 

10.  Pelargonium  gibbofum,  or  gouty  ftork's-bill  1  um- 
bels many-flowered  ;  leaves  pinnate,  pinnatifld-confluent 
at  the  tip;  joints  flefhy,  gibbofe.  This  has  a  round 
flefhy  ftalk  with  fwelling  knots  at  the  joints,  rifing  about 
three  feet  high,  and  fending  out  feveral  irregular  fmooth 
branches.  Flowers  four  or  five  on  a  peduncle;  petals 
dark-purple,  broader  than  in  P.  carnofum,  and  having  a 
very  agreeable  fcent  in  the  evening.  Cultivated  in  the 
Chelfea  garden  in  1711 ;  it  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fum- 
mer. 

11.  Pelargonium  fulgidum,  or  celandine-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  :  umbel  twin  ;  leaves  three-parted,  pinnatifid-gafhed; 
middle  fegmentvery  large.  This  has  a  flefliy  ftalk,  which 
feldom  rifes  a  foot  high,  and  puts  out  very  few  branches. 
Leaves  fmooth,  light  green.  Cultivated  in  1731,  in  the 
garden  of  James  Sherard,  M.D.  at  Eltham.  It  flower* 
during  molt  part  of  the  fummer. 

ii.  Pelargonium  quercifolium,  or  oak-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  1  nrabcls  fubmultiflorous ;  leaves  cordate,  pinnatifid, 
crenate,  finufes  rounded,  filaments  afcending  at  the  tip. 
Stem  ftirubby,  twilted,  branched,  more  than  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  oppofite,  often  fliorter  than  the  petioles, 
oblong,  with  deep  rounded  finufes ;  lobes  oblique,  wider 
above,  roundifh,  crenate.  There  are  two  varieties,  larger 
and  fmaller.  Introduced  in  1774  by  MaHon  1  it  flower* 
from  March  to  Auguft. 

»j.  Pelargonium  radula,  or  multifid-lenvcd  ftork's- 
bill  ■  umbels  few-flowered;  leaves  pinnatdid-laciniate. 

»  rugged, 
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rugged,  revolute  ;  fegment*  linear.  Stem  (hrubby,  co- 
vered with  an  aftWoloured  bark,  branched,  two  feet  high. 
Leave*  numerous,  alternate,  nearly  equal  to  the  petiole*, 
very  deeply  five-cleft ;  the  fegments  pinnate  and  bipin- 
nate,  linear.  Stipules  wide,  acuminate  and  drivelling. 
Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  with  one,  two,  or  three, 
flowers  :  involucre  generally  five-cleft,  (hrivelling.  Ca- 
lyx ovate-oblong,  pubefcent,  cut  deeply  into  five  ovate 
fegments ;  corolla  papilionaceous,  role-coloured  with  red 
lines  j  the  claws  white;  the  two  upper  petals  reflex  and 
wider;  anthers  deep  flefh -coloured.  Germ  very  (mall, 
ovate- pentagon ;  ftigma*  villofe,  purple,  revolute.  Cap- 
fules  villofe,  acute  at  the  bafe  i  awn  or  tail  bearded, 
twifted,  near  four  lines  in  length.  The  wbole  plant  has 
a  ftrong  ftnell  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  in  young  plants 
are  often  three  inches  long ;  but  in  old  ones  only  one- 
third  of  the  Cm,  and  more  numerous.  It  takes  the  name 
yadn'it,  from  the  rough  rafp-like  furface  of  its  leaves. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  as  of  the  preceding,  a 
larger  and  a  fmaller  i  and,  as  it  is  readily  railed  from 
feeds,  it  affords  many  feminal  varieties.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  other  forts  ;  infomuch  that  we  may  hereafter  find 
it  difficult  to  reduce  thefe  plants  to  their  proper  fpecies. 
It  was  introduced  by  Maflon  in  1774;  ant'  Bowers  from 
March  to  July.  It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate, 
at  fig.  1. 

*4-  Pelargonium  graveolens,  or  ftrong-fcented  ftork'i- 
bitl  1  umbels  nfany- flowered,  fubcapitatej  leaves  pal- 
mate feven-lobed,  fegments  oblong,  blunt,  revolute  at 
the  edge.  Stem  arborefcent,  a  fathom  in  height,  branched; 
the  tender  branches  pubefcent.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
ftrong  fmell  5  which  varies,  and  refembles  turpentine,  or 
lemon,  or  rofes.  It  was  introduced  by  Maflon  in  1774; 
and  flowers  from  March  to  July. 

15.  Pelargonium  papilionaceum,  or  butterfly  ftork's- 
bills  umbels  many-flowered;  leaves  roundiw-cordate, 
angular;  coroltas  papilionaceous)  wings  and  keel  mi- 
nute. This  rifes  with  an  upright  (hrubby  ftalk  feven  or 
eight  feet  higb,  lending  out  feveral  fide-branches,  with 
large  angular  rough  leaves,  on  (hort  footftalks.  The 
flower*  are  produced  in  large  panicles  (umbels)  at  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Chelfea  in  17*4;  and  flowers  from  April  to  July.  . 

»6.  Pelargonium  inquinans,  or  fcarlet- flowered  ftork's- 
bill  s  umbels  many-flowered  ;  leaves  orbiculate-reniform, 
scarcely  divided,  crenate,  tomentofe,  and  clammy.  This 
rifes  with  a  foft  Ihrubby  item  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  fending  out  feveral  branches,  which  are  generally 
erect.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches  (umbels),  on  long  flifF 
axillary  peduncles  1  corolla  bright  fcarlet.  The  flowers 
snake  a  fine  appearance,  and  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them 
during  all  the  'fummer  months.  The  leaves,  when 
bruifed,  ftain  the  fingers  of  a  ferruginous  colour  i  hence 
Linnaeus''*  trivial  name,  iiquina**,  defiling.  It  was  cul- 
tivated in  1714,  by  Bifliop  Compton;  and  flowers  from 
May  to  September. 

37.  Pelargonium  hybridum,  orbaftard  ftork's-bill  1  um- 
bels many-flowered  i  leaves  obovate,  crenate,  fmooth, 
flefliy ;  petals  linear.  In  the  flowers  this  perfectly  refem- 
ble*  the  preceding;  but  the  herb  is  fmaller;  the  leaves 
are  not  tomentofe,  but  are  very  like  thofe  of  P.  acetofum, 
yet  tbey  are  neither  wedge- fliaped  at  the  bafe  nor  kidney- 
form;  they  are  alfo  Jefs  four.  Cultivated  in  173s,  by 
James  Sberard,  M.  D.    It  flower*  with  the  other. 

18.  Pelargonium  zonale,  or  common  borfe-(hoe  llork't- 
bill  1  umbel*  many-flowered  ;  leave*  cordate-orbiculate, 
fcarcely  lobed,  toothed,  zoned.  This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby 
ftalk  four  or  five  feet  higb,  and  divides  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  irregular  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large  bufti,  fre- 
quently eigbt  or  ten  feet  in  height.  Leaves  indented  on 
toe  edge  in  feveral  obtufe  fegments,  cut  into  (hort  teeth: 
there  is  a  purpliQi  curved  zone  in  form  of  a  horfe-ihoe, 
from  one  fide  of  the  bafe  to  the  other,  correfponding  with 
the  border  1  when  gently  rubbed,  the  leaves  have  a  fcent 
like  fcalded  apples.  The  flower*  are  produced  in  pretty 
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clofe  bunches,  on  axillary  peduncles,  five  or  fix  inches  in 
length,  coming  out  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  : 
they  are  of  a  reddifh  purple  colour,  and  continue  in  foe- 
of  the  A 


ceffion  great  part 


fummer.    There  is  a  variety 


with  fine  variegated  leave*  ;  and  the  flowers  vary  much  in 
colour,  from  purple  through  the  different  fbades  of  red 
to  high  fcarlet.  Cultivated  in  1710,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Beaufort. 

»9.  Pelargonium  heterogamum,  or  red-flowered  ftork's* 
bill :  umbels  many-flowered  ;  leaves  fuborbiculate,  galh- 
lobed.  toothed  ;  Hem  ereft,  Ihrubby.  Cultivated  in  17*6, 
by  Meffrt.  Lee  and  Kennedy. 

_  30.  Pelargoninm  monftrum,  or  clufter-leaved  ftork**- 
bi II  s  leave*  orbiculate-reniform,  obfoletely  lohed,  com- 
plicated, curled.    Cultivated  in  1784,  by  Mr*.  Norman. 

31.  Pelargonium  bicolor,  or  two-coloured  liork's-bill  s 
umbels  many-flowered  ;  leaves  ternaiifid,  lobed,  toothed, 
waved,  villofe.  Stem  Ihrubby,  twifted,  covered  with  an 
alh-coloured  bark;  branches  round,  villofe,  fubherbacc- 
ous,  a  foot  long.  Jacquin  obferves,  that  the  whole  has  a 
very  ftrong  fmell  t  and  Curtis,  that  it  obvioufly  differs 
from  all  the  other  fpecies,  in  the  particular  lb  ape  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  colour  of -the  flowers,  which  are  ufually  of 
a  rich  and  very  dark  purple  edged  with  white.  Intro- 
duced in  1778,  by  John  earl  ot  Bute.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

3a.  Pelargonium  vitifolium,  or  balm-fcented  ftorkV 
bill :  flower*  in  heads  ;  leaves  cordate,  three-lobed,  fome- 
what  rugged;  ftems  upright.  This  rife*  with  an  upright 
Ihrubby  ftalk  to  tbe  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  fending 
out  many  pretty  ftrong  branches.  Leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  vine;  the  lower  on  long  petioles,  the  upper 
on  (hort  ones;  when  rubbed,  tbey  have  a  fcent  of  balm. 
Tbe  flower*  grow  in  com  pa  ft  duffers,  on  the  top  of  long 
naked  axillary  peduncles,  rifing  much  higher  than  tbe 
branches  1  being  fmall,  and  of  a  pale-blue  colour,  they 
make  no  great  figure  ;  but  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them 
molt  part  of  the  fummer.  It  was  cultivated  in  1714,  in 
Chelfea  garden.   L'Heritier  has  figured  a  variety  of  it. 

33.  Pelargonium  capitatum,  or  rofe-fcented  ftork'i- 
bill :  flowers  in  heads ;  leaves  cordate,  lobed,  waved, 
(oft  ;  Items  dilfufed.  This  rife*  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk, 
four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  weak  irregu- 
lar branche*.  The  flower*-  grow  in  dole  roundifli  bead*, 
forming  a  fort  of  corymb;  they  are  of  a  purpliffi-bluc 
colour,  and  continue  in  fucceflion  great  part  of  the  fum- 
mer. Tha  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  odour  like  dried 
rofes. 

34.  Pelargonium  glutinofum,  or  clammy  ftork's-bill : 
umbels  few-flowered  j  leaves  cordate,  haftate-quinquan- 
gular,  clammy.  Stem  Ihrubby,  covered  with  a  grey  bark, 
three  feet  high  and  more  ;  branches dediningand  decum- 
bent, green,  clammy,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leave*  al- 
ternate, the-  uppennoft  fometimes  oppofite,  often  fhortrr 
than  the  petioles,  large,  acute,  finuate.  Stipules  wide- 
acuminate,  (hrivelling.  Common  peduncle*  axillary, 
lateral,  or  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  erect,  folitary,  longer  than 
the  leaves;  involucre  five-leaved,  the  leaflets  ovate-acute, 
drivelling ;  rays  from  three  to  eight,  half  an  inch  long. 
Calyx  ovate,  villofe,  deeply  five-parted  ;  the  fegments  re- 
flex. Corolla  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  papilionace- 
ous, pate  purple,  variegated  with  red  iireaks  j  the  two 
upper  petals  wider,  reflex.  Seven  of  the  filaments  long, 
purple,  villofe,  with  oblong  antherar;  tbe  other  three 
very  fmall  and  barren.  Germ  fmall,  five-cornered,  vil- 
lofe 1  ftyle  pyramidal,  villofe,  white;  ffigmas  purple. 
Capfule  tomentofe,  lharp  at  the  bafe  ;  awn  an  incn  long, 
bearded,  while,  fpiral.  The  middle  of  the  leaf  is  gene- 
rally ftained  with  purple.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
year  17771  by  Meflrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  ;  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  even  to  September.  It  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  a. 

35.  Pelargonium  cucullatum,  or  hooded  ftork's-bill; 
umbels  fubinultiflorous ;  leaves  kidney. fonn,  cowled, 
toothed.   This  rife*  with  a  (hrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten 
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feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  irregular  branches.  Leaves 
roundifh,  with  the  fides  creel,  To  as  to  form  a  hollow  or 
hood  {  whence  Linnxut  calls  them  cuenllatum,  or  cowled ; 
they  arc  heart- fliaped  at  the  bale,  or  kidney-fhaped  accor- 
ding to  Linnwus  ;  and  from  tbe  footftalk  run  many 
nerve*  anting  from  a  point,  but  diverging  towards  the 
fides.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles  (or 
umbels)  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  calyx  deeply  cur, 
and  clofely  covered  with  foft  hairs  ;  petals  large,  entire, 
purple.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Septembers  and  the 
feed j  have  fliort  hairy  beaks.  The  whole  plant  it  pubef* 
cent,  higher  than  mod  of  the  other  fpecies,  differ,  and 
more  upright.    Introduced  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick. 

36.  Pelargonium  angulofum,  or  marfh-mallow- leaved 
ftork's-bill  t  umbels  many  -  flowered  5  leaves  rounded, 
cowled,  angular,  toothed.  This  bears  much  referobl.ince 
to  the  preceding,  and  has  been  confounded  with  it;  but 
the  leaves  are  of  a  thicker  fubfUnce,  divided  into  many 
acute  angles,  having  purple  edges,  which  are  acutely  in- 
dented. The  ftalks  and  leaves  are  very  hairy.  Tbe 
branches  are  not  fo  irregular  as  thofe  of  the  former,  nor 
are  the  bunches  of  flowers  near  fo  large.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Chetfea  garden  in  1714 ;  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Augult. 

37.  Pelargonium  acerifolium,  or  maple-leaved  ftork's- 
bill :  umbels  five-flowered,  or  thereabouts;  leaves  pal- 
mate -five-lobed,  ferrate,  wedge-fhaped,  at  bottom  undi- 
vided. Cultivated  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Thomp- 
fon.    ft  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

jS.  Pelargonium  cordatum,  or  heart-leaved  dork's- 
bill:  umbels  many* flowered ;  leaves  cordate,  acute, 
toothed  ;  lower  petals  linear,  acute.  Stem  fhrtibby, 
branched  :  when  young  red,  when  very-young  green  and 
villofe,  when  old  covered  with  an  aui-coloured  bark. 
Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  item  and  branches  in  nume- 
rous umbels;  corolla  papilionaceous,  large,  pale  purple, 
the  two  upper  petals  wider,  longer,  marked  with  deeper- 
coloured  lines,  red  from  the  claws  to  tbe  middle;  the 
three  lower  whitilh,  linear;  antherse  ovate-oblong,  yel- 
low. Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  MaiTon;  flowers  from 
March  to  July.   There  are  feveral  varieties. 

39.  Pelargonium  echinatum,  or  prickly- (talked  ftork's- 
bill :  item  flclhy  ;  ftipules  fpineicent ;  IcaTes  cordatc- 
roundifh,  from  three  to  five  lobed  ;  flowers  umbelled  ; 
umbels  feven  or  eight  flowered.  Stalk  green;  furface 
fmooth,  and  fomewhat  glofly,  befet  with  fpines  which 
bend  back  and  terminate  in  browntfh  weakifh  points} 
tliefe  appear  to  have  been  primarily  the  ftipules,  which 
become  thus  flefliy  and  rigid.  The  flowering  flem  pro- 
ceeds from  the  furomit  of  the  ftalk,  and  is  a  foot  or  more 
in  height;  flowers  in  an  umbel  of  feven  or  eight  toge- 
ther ;  the  three  lowerroofl  petals  are  pure  white,  with  a 
little  gibbofity  at  tbe  bafe  of  eacb  ;  tbe  two  uppermoft 
are  marked  with  three  irregular  fpots,  of  •  rich  purple 
colour,  inclining  to  carmine,  the  two  lower  fpots  nar- 
rowed, and  of  the  deeped  colours  ftignta  red,  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  fertile  Ala. 
meats.  In  its  habit  this  plant  fomewhat  refemblct  the 
preceding.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September,  and  in 
favourable  feafons  produces  feeds  here.  It  varies  with 
petals  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  in  which  the  fpots  are 
limilar,  but  not  (o  confpicuous. 

40.  Pelargonium  tetragonum,  orfquare-ftalkcd  ftork's- 
bill  :  peduncles  two  flowered  ;  branches  four-cornered, 
flcflty ;  corollas  four-petalled.  Stems  angular;  angles 
lour,  lomctimes  three,  fucculent,  as  is  tbe  whole  plant; 
procumbent  when  they  moot  out  into  length,  at  flrft 
hairy,  afterwards  very  fmooth,  much  branched,  and  three 
hot  high.  Leaves  alternate,  altuolt  equal  to  the  petioles, 
orbicuUie,  five-lobed;  the  younger  villofe,  tooth-ere- 
mite, violet-coloured  underneath,  and  above  having  a 
d^:k  red  zone;  the  older  crcnatr,  flefhy,  dark  green,  with 
a  few  villofe  hairs,  and  frequently  vvuli  a  zone.  Stipules 
Hurt  fcmiciriiiiar,  fnreadwg,  llirivelling.  Peduncles 
axillary,  erect,  rugged;  with  four  fubovate  ftipules  at 
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the  forks.  Calyx  tubular,  long,  fegments  acute,  fpread  - 
ine  >  tbe  uppermoft  wider.  Corolla  very  handfome,  pa- 
pilionaceous; the  two  upper  petals  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  femi-tubular  at  the  bafe,  upright,  reflex  at  the 
tip,  purple  on  the  outfide,  white  within,  having  two  ob- 
long feathered  fpots,  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  the  two 
others  lateral,  fickle- (baped,  parallel,  with  narrow  claws  ; 
between  tbefe  come  out  tbe  ftamens  and  piflil,  which  are 
long,  perpendicular  to  the  upper  petals,  and  thence  from 
bowed  upright;  feven  of  the  filaments  very  long,  deep 
red,  with  dark-purple  ovate  antherse  ;  tbe  other  three 
{hotter  and  barren.  Germ  five-cornered,  pubefcent  1 
ftyle  pyramidal,  at  firft  green,  then  purple.  Capfules  ob- 
long, villofe,  (harp  at  tbe  bafe :  awn  an  inch  long, 
bearded,  fpiral.  Seeds  fmooth,  refembling  a  grain  of 
wheat. 

"A  vein  of  Angularity,"  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  "runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  plant;  its  ftalks  are  unequally 
and  obtufely  quadrangular,  fometimes  more  evidently 
triangular;  its  leaves  few,  and  remarkably  fmall  j  its 
flowers,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  uncommonly  large,  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  have  only  four  petals ;  pre- 
vious to  their  expanfion  the  body  of  filaments  is  bent  fo 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  bow,  in  which  ftafe  we  have  repre- 
fented  one  of  tbe  bloflbms  in  our  figure.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September.  When  it  flowers  in  perfection, 
which  it  is  not  apt  to  do  in  all  places,  the  largcnefs  of  its 
bloflbms  renders  it  one  of  tbe  moft  ornamental  of  the 
genus.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  beautifully  co- 
loured leaves  of  which  we  have  availed  ourfelves  in  its 
reprefentation."   See  Plate  1 1,  fig.  3. 

41.  Pelargonium  peltatum,  or  pelt  a  ted  ftork's-bill  : 
umbels  few-flowered;  leaves  five  lobed,  quite  entire, 
flefhy,  peltated ;  branches  angular.  This  has  many 
weak  (hrubby  ftalks,  which  require  fupport,  and  extend 
to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet.  Leaves  on  (lender 
foolftalks,  faftened  into  the  difk  ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a 
lucid  green,  with  a  circular  purple  mark  in  the  middle  ; 
have  au  acid  flavour,  and  are  placed  alternate  on  the 
branches.  A  leaf,  having  its  footftalk  inferted  into  the 
diflt  or  middle  part  of  it,  or  near  it,  is  called  by  Linnaeus 
pthalum,  targeted  ;  hence  the  name  of  this  fpecies  1  it 
may  be  obferved,  however,  that  fome  of  tbe  leaves  have 
this  character  more  perfectly  than  others.  Tbe  flowers 
arc  on  pretty  long  axillary  peduncles,  each  fuflaining 
four  or  five  purple  (lowers,  coming  out  in  fuccellioii  du- 
ring moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and  the  feeds  frequent, 
ly  ripen  here.  It  was  cultivated  in  1701,  by  the  duchefs 
of  Beaufort.   See  fig.  4. 

4*.  Pelargonium  lateripes,  or  ivy-leaved  ftork's-bill; 
umbels  many-flowered  ;  leaves  cordate,  five  lobed, fome- 
what toothed,  flefliy  ;  branches  round.  Cultivated  iit 
1787,  by  Meflrs.  Grimwood  and  Barret  at  '.Cenfmgton. 
It  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer. 

43.  Pelargonium  cortultefolium,  or  conufa-  leaved 
ftork's-bill :  umbels  many-flowered;  leaves  cordate,  gafh- 
lobed,  waved,  bluntly  toothed  ;  ftipules  awl-lhaped.  Nn- 
tive  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Africa.  Introduced  in 
17S6  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hove;  it  flowers  in  July.  Jac- 
quin  gives  Geranium  labulare  of  Burmnn  and  Cavanillei, 
with  Herm.  Afr.  p.  ti.  and  Raii  Suppl.  514.  36.  as  fyno- 
nyras  of  this.   See  N°  7. 

44.  Pelargonium  crafficaulc,  or  thick-ft.vlked  (lork's- 
bill  1  umbels  many-flowered;  loves  kidney-torm,  ob- 
acummate  ;  Item  flefliy,  branched,  even.  Native  of  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  Africa.  Introduced  in  17S6,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Hove.    It  flowers  in  July. 

45.  Pelargonium  corylcdonis,  or  hollyhock-leaved 
ftork's-bill:  umbels  compound;  leaves  coi date,  peltate, 
wrinkled;  ilem  flelhy.  Native  of  t lie  ifland  of  St.  He- 
lena. Introduced  in'1-65,  by  Mr.  John  Bulh.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July. 

V.  Shrubby,  with  a  wocdy  flem. 

4f.  Ptlirgcniura  ovale,  croval-lcavtd  llork's-bill-.  um- 
3  bels 
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bels  few-flowered  ;  pedicels  elongated  j  leaves  elliptic, 
toothed  ;  items  birfute.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Maflbn  j 
it  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

47.  Pelargonium  betulinum,  or  birch-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  t  umbels  few-flowered  ;  leaves  ovate,  unequally  fer- 
rate,  levigated.  Stem  flirubby,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  branches.  The  flowers  vary  confi. 
derahly  both  in  iize  and  colour;  its  foliage  is  different 
from  that  of  the  other  fpecies,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, like  that  of  the  birch-tree.  It  flowers  moft  part 
of  the  lunoraer,  and  was  introduced  in  1786,  by  Maflbn. 
Hence  Mr.  Miller's  betulinum  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  this 
fpecies. 

48.  Pelargonium  glaucnm,  or  fpear-leaved  ftork's-bill  i 
peduncles  two-flowered  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
acuminate,  glaucous.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fmootb, 
glaucous,  and  in  a  manner  whitilh.  Stem  flirubby,  with 
round,  rod -like,  declining  branches,  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  opposite,  often  (horter  than  the  petioles,  which 
are  round  and  erect.  Stipules  lanceolate-acuminate, 
fleftiy,  deciduous.  Peduncles  alternately  axillary,  very 
long,  one  or  two- flowered.  Segments  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate, the  uppermoft  and  two  lower  ones  wider.  Co- 
rolla papilionaceous,  white;  the  upper  petals  wider,  reflex ; 
claws  purple.  Antheras  pale  fafi'ron  s  fometimes  there  are 
only  fix.    It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

"  This  elegant  and  very  lingular  fpecies  (fays  Mr.  Cur- 
tis) appears  to  have  been  firft  cultivated  in  this  country; 
its  introduction  was  attended  with  circumftances  rather 
unufual.  Mr.  Lee,  nurferyman  of  the  vineyard  at  Ham- 
merfmith,  in  looking  over  fome  dried  fpecimens  in  the 
pofleflion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  (1775,)  which  he  bad  re- 
cently received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  ft  ruck 
with  the  fingular  appearance  of  this  geranium,  no  fpecies 
having  before  been  feen  in  this  country  with  fpear-fhaped 
leaves;  on  examining  the  fpecimens  attentively,  he  per- 
ceived a  few  ripe  feeds  in  one  of  them ;  thofe  he  folicited, 
and  obtained  ;  and  to  his  fuccefs  in  making  tbem  vege- 
tate, we  are  indebted  for  the  prefent  fpecies.  The  lhape 
of  the  leaf  readily  fuggefted  the  name  of  lanceolatum,  an 
epithet  by  which  it  has  been  generally  diftinguiflied  in 
this  country,  and  which,  from  its  extreme  fitnefs,  we  have 
continued,  notwithftanding  the  younger  Linnaeus  has 
given  it  that  of  glaututn,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  his 
illuftrious  father  had  diftinguiflied  another  fpecies  by  the 
fynonymous  term  of  glancopht/Uum."  It  is  represented, 
from  the  Botanical  Magazine,' on  Plate  III.  fig.  5. 

49.  Pelargonium  tricui'pidaturo.orthree-pointedftork's- 
bill  peduncles  two-flowered;  leaves  three- pointed,  mid- 
dle lobe  more  produced,  fubferratej  midnb  muricated 
underneath.  Root  branched.  Stem  flirubby,  two  feet 
high,  and  more,  very  much  branched,  fmooth,  round, 
the  thicknefs  cf  a  reed  or  the  little  finger,  a!  moft  upright; 
when  old  dulky,  when  young  more  or  lefs  blood- red. 
Introduced  in  1780,  by  Mefl'rs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It 
flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

50.  Pelargonium  acetofura,  or  forrel  ftork's-bill :  um- 
bels few-flowered  ;  leaves  otovate,  crenate,  fmooth,  fleftiy; 
petals  linear.  Stem  flirubby,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fend- 
ing out  feveral  fide-branches.  Leaves  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  having  an  acid  tafte  like  forrel.  Peduncles  axillary, 
long,  fuftaining  three  or  four  flowers,  with  narrow  un- 
equal petals,  of  a  pale  blufli-colour,  with  fome  ft  ripe  5  of  a 
lijjht  red.  The  flowers  continue  in  fuccefiion  moft  part 
ol  the  fummer.   This  is  rcprefented  at  fig.  6. 

jt.  Pelargonium  fcabrum,  or  rough-leaved  ftork's  htllt 
umbels  few-flowered  ;  leaves  wedge-fhaped,  femitrifid, 
rugged  ;  lobes  lanceolate,  loofely  ferrate.  Stem  (hrnbby, 
round,  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
upright,  of  a  reddifti  bay  colour,  branching  from  the 
axils,  very  rough,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  but  becoming 
lmooth  with  age.  Common  peduncles  terminating  and 
axillary,  Ihort,  fuftaining  commonly  from  four  to  fix 
flowers;  catyx  green  ;  petals  blunt,  of  a  purple  rofe-co- 
lour  ;  the  two  upper  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the  others, 


with  a  dark  blood-red  foot  at  the  bale;  anther*  oblong, 
blood-red  ;  as  are  alfo  the  ftigmas.  Seeds  rough,  with  a 
rough  beak,  an  inch  in  length.  Introduced  in  1775,  by 
Mefli-s.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flower*  from  Auguft  to 
November. 

5*.  Pelargonium  crifpum,  or  curled-leaved  ftork's-bill  t 
peduncles  fubbiflorous ;  leaves  diftich,  cordate,  three- 
lobed,  curled,  muricated.  This  is  a  ftift"  (hrub.  Leaves 
final),  five-lobed,  having  the  fmell  of  balm.  Flowers  vio- 
let. Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflbn.  It 
flowers  from  July  to  November. 

jj.  Pelargonium  aduherinum,  or  hoary-trifid-leaverl 
ftork's-bill  :  peduncles  fubbiflorous ;  leaves  cordate,  . 
three-lobed,  waved,  villofe,  foft.    Introduced  in  1785, 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Thompfon.   It  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

J4.  Pelargonium  ex-ftipulatum,  or  foft-leaved  trifld 
ftork's-bill  1  unbels  few-flowered;  leaved  cordate,  three- 
parted-lobed,  toothed,  hoary;  ftipules  fcarcely  any.  The 
whole  plant  fmooth,  and  fomewhat  glaucous.  Stem 
flirubby,  a  foot  high,  with  round  upright  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  fhorter  than  the  petioles,  moftly  divided 
into  three  lobes ;  each  is  three-lobed  at  the  tip,  and  cre- 
nate ;  they  have  a  very  fweet  fmell,  not  unlike  fweet 
marjoram  ;  when  young,  and  in  the  open  air,  whitilh 
with  a  very  fine  nap,  but  in  the  Hove  fmooth  and  green. 
Found  by  Mr.  William  Paterfon  ;  and  introduced  at  Kew, 
in  1779,  by  thecountefs  of  Strathmorc.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  Auguft. 

VI.  New  Species,  chiefly  from  Jacquin. 

55.  Pelargonium  ternatum,  or ternate  ftork's-bill :  ftem 
flirubby,  hilpid  5  leaves  oppofite,  ternate  j  leaflets  wedge- 
fhaped,  gaflt-trifid,  ferrate,  fcabrous.  Stem  fuffruticofe, 
dichotomous,  round,  purple,  villofe,  erect,  two  feet  high 
and  more:  branches  ample,  Ihort,  rcfembling  the  ftem. 
It  differs  very  materially  from  the  other  fpecies  in  the 
unufual  roughnefs  of  the  ftalks,  as  well  as  in  its  whole 
habit. 

56.  Pelargonium  tricolor,  or  three-coloored  ftork's-bill: 
the  two  upper  petals  ragged  at  thebafe,  with  prominent 
(hilling  dots.  The  plants  of  this  newly-introduced  fpe- 
cies fcarcely  exceed  a  foot  in  height  here,  growing  up  with 
a  flirubby  ftem,  and  fpre.idini?  widely  into  numerous 
flowering  branches,  lb  much  diJ'pofcd  to  produce  flow- 
ers in  a  cAiftant  fucceftion,  that  during  moft  of  the  fum- 
mer the  plant  is  loaded  with  a  profufion  of  them.  For 
the  moft  part  they  go  off  without  feed  ;  and,  when  any  is 
produced,  there  is  generally  one  perfect  and  four  abor- 
tive; The  fertile  ftamens  vary  111  number;  four  are 
moft  ufually  apparent,  three  fuperior,  one  and  often  two 
inferior.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  Ihort  white 
hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a  fomctthat  filvery  hue. 
The  two  uppermoft  petals  are  of  a  be.iutiful  red,  having 
their  bafes  nearly  black;  the  three  lowermoft  are  white. 
Inftances  occur  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  white  pe- 
tals have  a  ftripe  of  red  ;  and  the  dark  colour  at  the  bafe 
of  the  upper  petals  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  foluble  in  wa- 
ter; for,  on  the  plants  being  watered,  the  white  petals  here 
and  there  become  ftained  by  the  colouring  matter,  which 
in  a  diluted  ftate  is  puntlifti ;  as  the  flowers  decay,  this 
apparently-black  part,  diftinguiflied  by  the  roughnefs  of 
its  furface,  arifing  from  prominent  lucid  points,  is  fome- 
times perforated  with  numerous  finall  holes.  Intro- 
duced by  Maflbn  at  Kew  in  179a.  Raifed  alfo  from  Cape 
feeds  by  Mr.  Williams,  nurferyman  at  Hammcrl'mith, 

The  above  fpecies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thefc  that  follow  are 
defcribed  by  Jacquin  in  thelaft  votumeof  his  Collecta- 
nea, and  figured  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Icones  Plan- 
tarum  rariorum. 

57.  Pelargonium  orneum,  or  fleih-coloured  ftork's- 
bill  :  ft  em  lefs  ;  root  rapaceous,  Ample ;  leaves  bipinnatc  ; 
pinnules  gaftied,  fmoothiftt ;  five  filaments  fertile.  Root 
like  a  turnip,  oblong,  brown,  two  inches  long,  perennial. 

Root- 
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Root-leave*  many,  decumbent  in  a  ring,  with  a  Few 
(mailer  that  are  upright,  about  five  inches  in  length,  ob- 
long, of  a  duflcy-green  colour,  almoft  fmooth,  appearing 
ciliate  at  the  edge  when  examined  by  a  magnifier ;  hav- 
ing  fomething  of  a  turpentine  fmell.  Peduncles  two 
inches  long,  thickilh,  about  feven  in  number,  fomewhat 
bairy,  red }  petals  fomewhat  wedgc-fbaped  ;  the  two  up- 
per ones  three  times  as  wide  as  the  others,  and  having 
branched  red  veins  ;  all  pale  the  firft  day,  but  afterwards 
flefli-coloured,  expanded  in  the  day-time,  but  contracted 
and  (hut  at  night;  ant  bene  fcarlet;  germ  filky;  ftigma 
purple.    It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

5I.  Pelargonium  barbatum,  or  bearded  ftork's-bill  j 
ftemlefs ;  root  rapaceout,  fimple ;  leaves  pinnate  ;  pin- 
nas  pinnatifid,  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  bearded  at  the  tip { 
five  filaments  fertile.    Rcfcmbles  the  preceding. 

59.  Pelargonium  melanauthon,  or  dark-flowered  ftork'c- 
bill:  ftemlefs ;  root  rapaceout,  fimple;  leaves  pinnate, 
(bmewhat  hifpiil;  pinnas  lobe- gallic  J.  blunt;  five  fila- 
ments fertile.    Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

60.  Pelargonium  triphyllum,  or  three-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  j  ftemlefs;  root  rapaceous,  fimple;  leaves  ternate, 
crenate,  fmooth  ;  five  filaments  fertile.  Root  the  jength 
and  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  brown,  perennial.  Petals  wedge- 
Ihaped,  blunt,  upright  at  bottom,  and  thence  fp  reading 
very  wide,  rofe-colourcd,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
the  two  upper  ones  with  blood-red  dots  below  ;  llyle  and 
ftigma  of  a  very  dark  blood-red  colour.  It  (lowers  in 
April. 

61.  Pelargonium  heterophylium,  or  various-leaved 
ftork's-bitl :  ftemlefs  ;  root  rapaceous,  fimple ;  leaves 
ternate  and  entire,  fmooth,  ciliate  ;  leaflets  often  lobed  ; 
five  filaments  fertile.  Root  two  inches  long,  black,  pe- 
rennial; root-leaves  feveral,  in  a  ring.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  and  when  bruited  has  the  fmell  of 
turpentine.  Jacquin  fufpecls  that  it  may  perhaps  be  only 
a  variety  of  P.  hirfutum,  N°  1. 

6».  Pelargonium  nervifolium,  or  nerve-leaved  dork's- 
bill:  ftemlefs;  root  rapaceous,  Ample;  leaves  ternate, 
three-lobed,  and  entire,  many-nerved,  fmooth,  prickly- 
ciliateat  the  edge;  five  filaments  fertile.  It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  and  when  bruifed  has  a  little  fmell  of 
turpentine. 

63.  Pelargonium  longifolium,  or  long-leaved  ftork't- 
bill :  ftemlefs ;  root  rapaceous,  fimple  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
acute, fmooth,  the  older  ones  often  pinnate^  four  fila- 
ments fertile.  Root  roundifh,  an  inch  in  length,  brown, 
perennial.  Style  and  ftigma  red.  It  flowers  in  March 
and  April. 

64.  Pelargonium  ciliatum,  or  ciliated  ftork's-bill :  ftem- 
lefs {  root  rapaceous,  fubfimple  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  acute 
at  both  ends,  ciliate,  fmooth  underneath,  hairy  above, 
often  appendicled ;  five  filaments  fertile.  Root  brown, 
three  inches  long,  perennial.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  about  three  inches  long.    It  flowers  in  May. 

65.  Pelargonium  depreffum  :  or  flat-umbelled  ftork's- 
bill  :  ftemlefs;  root  rapaceous,  fimple;  leaves  narrow, 
lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth ;  umbels  finely  deprefled, 
fmooth  ;  four  filaments  fertile.  It  flowers  in  March  and 
April. 

66.  Pelargonium  longiflorum,  or  long-flowered  ftork's- 
bill  :  ftemlefs  ;  root  rapaceous,  fimple  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
acute,  fmoothilh ;  petals  very  long;  four  filaments  fer- 
tile.   It  flowers  in  May. 

All  the  above  fpecies,  from  N°  57  inclufive,  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belong  to  the  firft 
feci  ion. 

67.  Pelargoniumchamsedryfolium.orgermander-leaved 
ftork's-bill :  peduncles  one  or  two  (lowered ;  ftems  her- 
baceous, decumbent ;  leaves  oblong,  blunt,  ferrate,  vil- 
lofe; five  filaments  fertile.  Root  branching,  annual. 
The  whole  plant  villofe,  and  fmelling  rather  difagreeably. 
Stems  feveral,  branched,  dilfufed,  from  fix  to  ten  inches 
in  length,  the  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon's  quill  at  the  bafe, 
round,  jointed,  knobbed,  in  the  primary  divifions  dicho- 


tomous,  more  orlefs  of  a  dufky-pnrple.  Leaves  petioled, 
oppofite,  entire,  thickifh,  hoary  green,  the  largeft  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  but  rooft  of  them  only  half  that  length. 
Flowers  very  fmall ;  calyx  green,  and  fomewhat  rough- 
haired  ;  anthera:  yellow;  ftigma  five-cleft,  purple.  Seed 
birfute;  the  tail  half  an  inch  long,  and  bearded. 
•  68.  Pelargonium  tricboftemon,  or  hairy-ftamened 
ftork's-bill  1  peduncles  few-flowered;  leaves  roundilh- 
ovate,  bluntly  ferrate,  velvety;  Mem  biennial,  almoll  erefrj 
filaments  birfute,  five  fertile.  Root  branched,  biennial. 
Stem  branching  from  the  very  bottom,  fo  that  it  appears 
to  be  many-ftemmed;  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  round,  a  foot 
high,  when  young  very  foft  and  like  velvet,  as  are  alfo 
the  other  parrs  of  the  plant.  Leaves  fcattered,  blunt, 
nerved  and  veined,  flat,  except  that  they  are  often  a  little 
waved  at  the  ferratures,  thickilh,  fomewhat  hoary  on 
both  fides,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  the  following  months. 

69.  Pelargonium  coronopi  folium,  or  buck's-horn-plan- 
tain- leaved  (lork'j-hill  1  peduncles  two-flowered  ;  leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  tooth-ferrate,  fmooth  above,  fomewh.it 
rough-haired  underneath.  Ro  >t  branching,  the  thick- 
nefs of  a  reed,  brown,  long.  Stems  few,  procumbent, 
half  a  foot  high,  round,  perennial,  more  llender  by  half 
than  a  reed,  covered  with  the  imbricate  permanent  brown 
ftipulcs  of  fallen  leaves.  Peduncles  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
erett,  villofe,  foft,  three  inches  long,  the  loweft  umbelled, 
two-flowered,  the  reft  three  -  flowered.  Petals  blunt, 
fpreading  very  much,  white  at  the  claws,  tht  reft  purple  ; 
anthers  tawny  red  ;  ftigma  fmooth,  purple.  The  little 
fmell  it  has  is  unpleafant.    It  flowers  in  June  anil  July. 

There  is  a  variety  which  has  fmaller  flowers,  with  the 
claw  of  the  two  upper  petals  white,  and  crowned  with  a 
deep-red  band:  all  the  leaves  are  linear- lanceolate,  and 
gafli-ferratc  almoft  their  whole  length. 

70.  Pelargonium  bullatum,  or  bladder-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  :  peduncles  two-flowered  ;  corollas  four-petalled  j 
ftem  biennial;  leaves  ternate.  pinnatifidly  lobed,  fome- 
what  bifpid  on  both  fides;  five  filaments  fertile.  Stem 
round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  dulky,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral branches  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  appearing  villofe 
in  the  magnifier,  but  neither  hairy  nor  lurfute.  Petals 
always  four,  very  pale  purple  or  flelh-colour,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx;  anthera:  fcarlet;  ftigma  blood-red.  It 
flowers  in  the  rummer,  and  when  rubbed  has  an  unplea- 
fant fmell. 

71.  Pelargonium  betonicum,  or  betony-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  :  peduncles  few- flowered;  corollas  four-petalled, 
feldom  five-peinlled  >  ftem  biennial ;  leaves  pinnatifidly 
lobed,  fomewhat  rough  haired  ;  five  filaments  fertile. 
Root  brown,  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  biennial. 
Stems  feveral,  branched,  herbaceous,  round,  attaining  the 
height  of  eighteen  inches.  Awn  of  the  feed  feathered, 
and  two  inches  long.  It  flowers  in  fummer;  has  but 
little  fmell ;  and  is  ru  ugh- haired  all  over. 

71.  Pelargonium  lacerum,  or  jagged-leaved  ftork's-bill : 
peduncles  five-flowered;  corollas  five-petal  led  ;  ftem  bi- 
ennial, hairy;  leaves  pinnate-lobed,  gained  ;  five  filaments 
fertile.  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  procumbent  or  almoft 
erect,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
branched,  blood-red  next  the  fun.  It  flowers  from  May 
to  July,  and  has  an  unpleafant  fmell. 

71.  Pelargonium  longicaule,  or  long-ftalked  ftork's- 
bill  :  peduncles  from  one  to  five  flowered  ;  corollas  four- 
petalled,  feldom  five-petalled  ;  ftem  biennial,  hirl'ute ; 
leaves  pinnate-lobed  ;  feven  filaments  fertile.  Stems  fe- 
veral, herbaceous,  at  moft  tbc  thicknefs  of  a  reed  at  bot- 
tom, round,  often  jointed  and  knobbed,  dulky  purple, 
wholly  procumbent,  and  clofely  hirfute  with  white  hairs  ; 
three  feet  high,  branched.  It  refembles  tbe  preceding 
very  much ;  but  it  has  very  feldom  five  petals,  3nd  hat 
always  feven  fertile  filaments.  It  flowers  from  May  to 
July  i  and  has  a  difagreeable  fmell. 

74.  Pelargonium  tnulticaute,  or  many-ftalked  ftork's- 
bill:  peduncles  five-flowered  or  thereabouts;  corollas 

four- 
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foor-petalled  j  ftem  biennial,  fmoothj  leave*  pinnate- 
lobed,  fmooth  {  fcvcn  filament*  fertile.  Root  the  thick- 
nef* of  a  reed  and  more,  about  three  inches  long!  round, 
branched,  pale.  Stems  numerous,  procumbent  except 
at  the  end,  where  they  afcend  in  a  bow  Itiffly  branched, 
round,  fmooth,  fomewhat  villofe  toward*  the  top,  knob- 
bed, blood-red  at  the  joint*,  duiky  purple  at  bottom,  in 
other  part*  green,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  here  and  there, 
herbaceous,  two  feet  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon's 
quill.  Leave*  alternate,  except  the  upper  ones,  which 
are  oppofite,  two  or  three  incbet  in  length  reckoning  the 
jeiioles,  three-lobed,  gained,  blunt,  fmooth,  green.  Ca- 
ycine  leaflet*  oblong,  mucronate,  AVeaked,  fpreading, 
blood-red,  the  uppermoft  twice  a*  wide  at  the  others. 
Petals  fpreading,  deep  purple,  with  deeper  purple  bands 
above  the  claw ;  filament*  awl-fhaped,  (horter  than  the 
calyx,  purple ;  antberss  oblong,  ereft,  flelh-coloured, 
with  a  yellow  pollen  }  ftigma  purple.  Seeds  villofe,  with 
a  feathered  awn  an  inch  in  length.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  the  following  months,  and  is  void  of  I'mell. 

75.  Pelargonium  anemonacfolium,  or  anemone-leaved 
fto/k's-bitl :  peduncle*  four  or  five  flowered ;  corolla* 
five-petalled  j  ftem  biennial ;  leave*  pinnate-lobcd,  fome- 
what rough-haired  underneath,  fmooth  above  ;  feven  fila- 
ments fertile.  Root  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed, 
brownilh.  Stem  round,  tbe  thicknefs  alfo  of  a  reed,  a 
foot  high,  branched,  fomewhat  rugged,  rough-haired, 
bifpid,  ereft,  with  the  lower  branches  fomewhat  fpread- 
ing. It  flowers  in  the  fumnier,  and  when  bruifed  has  an 
unpleafant  balfamic  fmell. 

76.  Pelargonium  hirtum,  or  rough-haired  ftork's-bill  1 
umbels  five-flowered  or  thereabouts  {  leaves  tripinn.ite, 
hirfutej  pinnules  linear;  ftem  flethy.  Root  round,  the 
thicknef*  of  the  little  finger,  half  a  foot  long.  Stem 
procumbent,  twifted,  Ihrubby,  branched,  the  fame  fize 
with  the  root,  brown,  rough  with  the  indurated  fears  of 
fallen  leave* ;  when  young,  flelhy  and  hirfute.  Peduncles 
hirfute,  roughifh,  fpreading,  three  or  font  inches  long, 
fullaining  from  three  to  five  flower*  in  an  umbel.  Pe- 
tals fpatulate,  blunt,  fpreading,  red  purple  1  the  two  up- 
per ones  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  tbe  others,  and  of  a  deep- 
er colour.  Seven  of  tbe  filaments  have  flelh-coloured 
anthers  with  a  yellow  pollen.  Stigma  blood-red.  It 
flower*  in  March  and  April  >  and  ha*  little  fmell,  but 
that  unpleafant. 

77.  Pelargonium  tomentofum,  or  downy  ftork's-bill : 
umbels  many-flowered,  fimple,  and  compound  j  leave* 
cordate,  moftly  five-lobed,  ferrate,  lomentofe,  very  foft  i 
ftem  fleftiy.  Root  branched.  The  whole  plant  is  co- 
vered very  clofely  with  villofe  hairs,  and  has  a  ftrong  un- 
pleafant fmell.  Stem  Ihrubby,  branched,  erect,  round, 
knobbed,  two  feet  high  ana  more.  Leaves  alternate, 
three-lobed  or  five-lobed,  bluntifti,  veined,  thickilh, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Petal*  ob- 
long, blunt,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  white  with  a 
little  longitudinal  red  band  at  the  claw.  Filament* 
blood-red,  tbe  length  of  the  calyx  j  anthers;  oblong, 
flefti-coloured ;  ftigma  blood-red.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  the  following  months. 

78.  Pelargonium  ribifolium,  or  currant-leaved  ftork's- 
bill  1  umbel*  many-flowered,  deprefled,  fomewhat  halved, 
leaves  cordate,  three-lobed,  ferrate,  fomewhat  hirfutej 
lobe*  lobed,  gaftied ;  ftem  flelhy.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
ftrong  fmell.  Stem  flirubby,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
round,  irregular  with  projecting  fears,  ereft,  firm, 
branched,  three  feet  high  i  when  young  hirfute,  when 
old  fmooth  and  brown.  Branches  hirfute,  pale  green.  It 
flower*  from  June  to  Auguft. 

79.  Pelargonium  fufcaturo,  or  dark  ftork's-bill  t  um- 
bels four-flowered ;  leave*  cordate-roundifti,  moftly  five- 
lobed,  acutely  ferrate,  fmoothifhj  ftipules  ovate  1  ftem 
fhrubby,  ereft,  when  young  rugged.  Stem  three  or  four 
feet  high,  round,  branched,  brownilh,  with  afti-coloured 
fears  from  the  fallen  leaves.  It  flower*  here  in  the  Aim- 
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mer.  The  leaves  have  hardly  any  fmell  r  the  flower*  have 
rather  a  difagreeable  fcent. 

80.  Pelargonium  patulum,  or  broad-leaved  ftork's-bill  t 
peduncles  two-flowered  1  leaves  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped, 
lobe-gafhed,  acutely  crenate,  fmooth  above ;  ftem  Ihrubby; 
fix  filaments  fertile.  From_  a  branched  root  arilc  very 
many  weak  ftems,  two  feet  high  and  more,  round,  fmooth,  1 
almoft  upright,  of  a  pale  bay-colour,  irregular  from  tbe 
fears  of  .fallen  leaves.  It  flowers  in  fummer ;  and  has  lit- 
tle fmell. 

Si.  Pelargonium  balfameum,  or  fweet-fcented  ftork's- 
bill  1  umbels  few-flowered  ;  leaves  five-parted,  fomewhat 
rough-haired  ;  lobe*  lanceolate,  acute,  gafhed,  fomewh.tt 
rigid)  ftem  Ihrubby.  Stem  upright,  three  feet  high, 
woody,  very  much  branched,  ferruginous,  when  young 
red,  roughifh,  appearing  rough-haired  in  the  magnifier, 
the  thtcknefs  of  a  finger  at  the  bafe.  It  flowers  in  fum- 
mer i  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  balfamic  fcent,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  Tacamahaca. 

Sa.  Pelargonium  hermanniaefolium,  or  hermannla- 
leaved  ftork's-bill  1  peduncles  two-flowered ;  leaves  cu- 
neate- roundifti,  gained,  rough-haired,  rigid,  diftich; 
ftem  Ihrubby.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  almoft  up- 
right j  branches  rod-like,  round,  ferruginous ;  thefe  with 
the  leaves,  ftipules,  peduncles,  involucres,  and  calyxes, 
are  rough-haired.  Leaves  clofely  difticb,  or  in  two  rows, 
all  along  the  branches ;  the  upper  ones  converging,  the 
lower  fpreading.  Calycine  leaflets  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, green ;  petals  white,  or  tinged  with  flefti  colour, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  filaments  flelh-coloured, 
one  third  Ihorter  than  the  petals ;  antherx  vermilion  ; 
ftyleand  ftigma  blood  red.  After  flowering  whilft  the 
feed*  are  growing,  young  branches  are  puftted  out  be- 
yond them,  and  the  peduncles  ceafe  to  be  terminating  . 
It  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  P.  crifpum  by  having  no 
fmell,  or  at  moft  a  flight  fmell  of  turpentine  when 
bruifed :  the  leaves  are  larger,  always  on  very  fhort 
petioles,  of  a  true  wedge  ftiape,  fcarcely  obfoletely  three- 
lobed,  fcarcely  curled  j  and  the  ftature  of  the  whole  is 
much  greater. 

Projxteaiion  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  of  Pelargoni- 
um, or  African  Geranium,  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ; 
they  may  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  towards  the 
end  of  Starch,  where  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month 
or  five  weeks  after,  and  by  the  beginning  of  June 
will  be  fit  to  remove  ;  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  ta- 
ken up,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with 
light  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fitua- 
tion till  the  plants  have  taken  new  root,  when  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  placed  among 
other  of  the  hardier  grcen-houfe  plants,  where  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the  fame  mannerasotherhardy 
kinds  of  green-houfe  plants.  But  thole  whoaredefirous  to 
have  their  plant*  large,  and  flower  foon,  fow  the  feeds 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  on  which  tbe 
plants  will  come  up  much  fooner,  and  will  be  fit  to  re- 
move long  before  thole  which  are  fown  in  the  open  air; 
but,  when  thefe  plants  come  up,  there  muft  be  great  care 
taken  not  to  draw  them  up  weak ;  and,  when  they  are 
tranfplanted,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  another 
moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  lhadc  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root  \  then  they  muft  be  gradu- 
ally inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  mould  be 
removed  the  beginning  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered 
fituation  with  other  exotic  plants.  If  thefe  plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  fpring,  moft  of  the  forts  will 
flower  the  fame  fummer,  and,  the  plant*  being  ftrong  be- 
fore tbe  winter,  will  make  a  better  appearance  in  the 
green-houfe. 

The Jhrubby  African  Geraniums  are  commonly  propa- 

fated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  border  in 
une  or  July,  will  take  good  root  in  five  or  fix  weeks, 
and  may  then  be  taken  up  and  planted  into  feparate  pots, 
6  L  placing 
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placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root  j 
after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a  flickered  situa- 
tion, and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feed  ling 
plants.  The  17th,  19th,  zoth.and  34th,  forts,  have  more 
fucculent  ftalks  than  the  others ;  the  cuttings,  therefore, 
of  thefe,  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  kit- 
chen-garden earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  where  they  (hould  be  (haded  from  the  fun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  have  but  little  water;  for  thefe  are 
very  apt  to  rot  with  much  moilture.  When  thefe  are 
well  rooted,  they  may  be  feparated  and  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  tbe  fame  fort  of  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  (bettered  iltu.it ion,  where  they  may  remain  till  au- 
tumn. Thefe  four  forts  (hould  be  fparingly  watered,  hut 
efpecially  in  tbe  winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  take  a  moul- 
dinefs  with  moiftore,  or  in  a  damp  air  s  they  will  thrive 
much  better  in  an  airy  glafs-cale  than  in  a  green-houfe, 
becaufe  in  the  former  they  will  have  more  fun  and  air 
than  in  the  latter.  But  all  the  other  fhrubby  forts  are 
proper  furniture  for  the  green-houfe,  where  they  will  only 
require  protection  from  froft,  but  (hould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  Free  air  when  tbe  weather  it  mild  1  they  will  re- 
quire water  every  week,  in  mild  weather  once  or  twice, 
but  it  (hould  not  be  given  them  in  too  great  plenty,  ef- 
pecially in  frofty  weather.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  hard- 
ened in  the  (bring  gradually,  and  towards  the  middle  or 
end  of  May  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  green-houfe, 
and  at  firft  placed  under  the  (helter  of  trees,  where  they 
may  remain  a  fortnigbt  or  three  weeks  to  harden ;  then 
(hould  be  removed  into  a  situation  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  ftrong  winds,  and  enjoy  the  morning  fun 
till  eleven  o'clock,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
a  warmer  fituation. 

As  tbefe  Ihrubby  forts  grow  pretty  faft,  they  foon  fill 
tbe  pots  with  their  roots  1  and,  if  they  (land  long  unre- 
moved  in  fummcr,  they  frequently  put  out  their  roots 
through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  into  the 
ground,  and  then  tbe  plants  will  grow  vigorously. 
But,  when  they  are  fuffered  (o  grow  long  in  this  man. 
ner,  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove  them  ;  for,  if  their  roots 
are  torn  off,  all  the  younger  branches  will  decay,  and 
many  timet  the  plants  are  killed.  Therefore  the  pots 
(hould  be  moved  once  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
the  fnmmer  months,  and  tbe  roots  which  may  be  then 
pulbing  through  tbe  holes  in  the  pots  cut  off,  to  prevent 
their  ftriking  into  the  ground.  Thefe  plants  will  alfo 
require  to  be  new  potted  at  leaft  twice  in  the  fummeri 
tbe  firft  time  (hould  be  after  they  have  been  three  weeks 
or  a  month  out  of  the  green-houfe;  the  (eeond  (hould  be 
towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  plants  nuy  have  time  tocftabhfti  tbeir  new 
roots  before  they  are  removed  into  the  green-houfe. 
When  new  potted,  all  the  roots  on  the  outlide  of  the 
balls  of  earth  (hould  be  carefully  pared  off,  and  as  much 
of  the  old  earth  drawn  away  from  the  roots  as  can  be 
done  with  fafety  to  tbe  plants  ,  then,  if  they  require  it, 
they  (hould  be  put  into  pots  a  (ize  larger  than  thofe  out 
of  which  they  were  taken,  putting  a  quantity  of  frefli 
earth  into  the  bottom  of  tbe  pot,  then  place  the  plants 
upon  that,  being  careful  the  ball  about  the  roots  of  the 
plant  is  not  fo  high  as  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  that  fome 
room  may  be  left  to  contain  the  water  which  may  he 

S'ven  to  tbe  plants.  Then  the  cavity  all  round  the  ball 
ould  be  filled  up  with  frefh  earth,  which  (hould  be 
gently  prefled  down,  and  (he  bottom  of  the  pot  beaten 
upon  the  ground,  to  fettle  down  the  earth;  then  the 
plant  (hould  be  well  watered,  and  the  ftem  faftened  to  a 
rail,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  difplacing  the  roots  before 
they  are  fixed  in  the  new  earth. 

The  compoft  in  which  thefe  plants  thrive  beft  (where 
there  it  not  a  conveniency  of  getting  fome  good  kitchen- 
rarden  earth)  is  frelh  hazel-loam  from  a  pafturi 


ferable  to  dung ;  but,  if  it  it  light  and  warm,  then  a  mix* 
ture  of  neat't-dung  it  beft  1  thit  compoft  (hould  be  mix- 
ed three  or  four  montht  before  it  it  ufed,  and  (hould  be 
turned  over  three  or  four  timet,  that  the  partt  may  be 
well  mixed  and  incorporated  ;  but,  where  a  quantity  of 
good  kitchen-garden  earth  can  be  had,  which  hat  been 
well  worked,  and  it  clean  from  tbe  roots  of  bad  weeds, 
there  will  need  no  compofition,  for  in  that  they  will 
thrive  full  at  well  as  in  any  mixture  which  can  be  made 
for  them,  efpecially  if  the  earth  has  lain  in  a  heap  for 
fome  time,  and  has  been  two  or  three  times  turned  over 
to  break  the  clods,  and  make  it  fine  1  thefe  plants  (hould 
not  be  planted  in  very  rich  earth,  for  that  will  caufe 
them  to  grow  very  luxuriant,  but  they  will  not  flower  fo 
well  as  in  a  poorer  (oil. 

The  (hrubby  forts  mull  be  looked  over  frequently  dur- 
ing the  winter,  whilft  they  are  in  the  green-houfe,  to  pick 
on  all  decayed  leaves  from  them,  which,  if  left  on,  will 
not  only  render  the  plants  unfightly,  but  by  their  falling 
off,  will  make  a  litter  among  the  other  plants;  and,  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  rot  in  tbe  houfe,  they  will  often  occafion  a 
foul  nafty  damp  air,  which  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  all 
the  plants  ;  therefore,  to  avoid  thit,  they  (hould  be  con- 
ftantly  picked  off  every  week;  and  during  the  fummcr 
feafon  they  will  require  to  be  picked  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  to  keep  them  clean  from  dead  leavet ;  for, 
at  the  branches  advance,  and  new  leavet  are  produced  on 
their  top,  the  under  onet  at  conftantly  decay;  and,  if  left 
on  till  they  drop  off,  will  render  the  plants  very  unfightly. 

The  fpeciet  of  the  two  firft  divifiont  are  generally  in- 


creafed  by  parting  the  root!  in  Auguft.   Every  tut 
will  grow,  if  it  hat  a  bud  or  eye  to  it.   They  may  be 


fort  of  earth  at  wat  before  directed  ; 
and,  if  the  pott  are  plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed,  under  a 
good  frame  in  winter,  the  plantt  will  thrive  better  than 
in  a  green-houfe :  the  glalTet  may  be  drawn  off  every 
day  in  mild  weather  5  and,  if  in  fevere  froft  the  glaffes  are 
well  covered,  it  is  all  the  (belter  they  require  1  they 
(hould  have  little  wet  in  winter,  and  therefore  theglaffet 
(hould  be  kept  over  tbem  in  heavy  rains,  or  in  mild  wea- 
ther raifed  only  at  the  top.  They  may  alfo  be  propagat- 
ed by  feeds. 

PELAS'GIANS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  rooft  an- 
cient people  of  Greece,  according  to  Thucydidet,  Strabo, 
and  Herodotus.  The  laft  author  fays,  that  the  whole 
country,  which  in  hit  time  wat  called  Uellot,  wat  in  a 
former  period  denominated  PeiVj/Jfia.  Thefe  people,  as 
fome  fay,  were  denominated  Pelalgi,  becaufe  they  were 
an  unfettled  wandering  people,  who  often  changed  their 
habitations.  Others,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  He- 
fiod,  take  tbem  to  have  been  Autoehthmut,  which  wat  the 
designation  given  to  the  natives  of  tbe  country,  or  rather 
to  all  whofe  original  was  unknown.  They  firft  inhabited 
Argolis  in  Peloponnefus,  which  from  them  received  tbe 
name  of  Pelafaia;  and,  about  1883  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  they  paffed  into  ^Emonia,  and  were  afterwards 
difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece.  Some  of  them  fixed 
their  habitation  in  Epirus,  others  in  Crete,  others  in 
Italy,  and  others  in  Lelbos.  From  thefe  different  changes 
of  fituation  in  tbe  Pelafgians,  all  the  Greeks  are  irrdrfcri- 
minately  called  PeUfgiam,  and  their  country  Ptlaftia, 
though,  more  properly  fpeaking,  it  (hould  be  confined  to 
Thelfily,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnefus,  in  Greece.  Some  of 
the  pelafgiant,  that  had  been  driven  from  Attica,  fettled 
in  Lemnos,  where  fome  time  after  they  carried  fome 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  feized  in  an  expedi- 
tion on  tbe  coaft  of  Attica.  They  raifed  fome  children 
by  thefe  captive  femalet,  but  they  afterwards  deftroyed 
them  with  their  mothers,  through  jealoufy,  becaufe  they 
differed  in  manners  as  well  as  language  from  them. 
This  horrid  murder  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  peftilence, 


>  hazel-loam  from  a  pafture,  mixed 
with  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  rotten  dung;  if  the  earth 
is  inclinable  to  bind,  then  a  mixture  of  rotten  tan  is  pre- 


and  they  were  ordered,  to  expiate  their  crime,  to  do 
whatever  the  Athenians  commanded  them.  This  was  to 
deliver  their  poffeffiont  into  their  handt.  The  Pelafgiant 
then  eftabliftied  themfelves,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
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the  town  of  Afii,  a  territory  Separated  from  the  continent 
of  Thrace  by  a  canal ;  by  degrees  they  extended  them- 
felves to  the  continent,  and  occupied  Creftonia. 

Dionyfiu*  inform*  u»,  that  when  fome  of  the  Pelafgi, 
under  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  pafled  into  Italy,  the  ifle 
of  Crete,  and  the  Cycladet,  Bceotia,  the  Phocide,  and 
Eubcea,  other*  migrated  into  Afia.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Lesbians  claim  the  honour  in  behalf  of  their  ancestor* 
of  baring  been  in  the  war  of  Troy,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pylaeu*,  a  chief  of  the  Pelafgi.  All  the  town*  of  the  ma- 
ritime coaft  of  Ionia  had  been  at  one  time  inhabited  by 
the  Pelafgi}  the  inhabitant*  of  the  ifle  of  Chio*  alfo  pre.' 
tend  that  the  Pelafgi  of  Tbeflaly  were  their  founder*  | 
nor  indeed  i»  there  a  country  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and 
Afia  Minor,  in  which  the  Pelafgi  have  not  left  trace*  of 
their  power.  Soon  after  the  war  of  Troy,  the  name  of 
Pelafgi  began  to  fink  into  oblivion.  Thole  who  exifted 
till  the  time  of  Herodotus,  near  the  Hellefpont,  and  on 
the  coaft*  of  Thrace,  were  Subject  to  foreign  dominion  ; 
and  the  language  which  they  fpoke  was  the  only  evidence 
of  their  ancient  origin.  Tbucydide*  fay*,  that  the  chief 
caufeof  the  ruin  of  this  nation  was  the  confederation  of 
the  HtUtmat,  who  fprang  from  the  Pelafgi  themfelve*. 
The  Hellenes  made  a  league,  formed  among  theraSekes 
a  feparate  body,  and  made  conquest*.  After  reparation 
from  the  Pelafgi,  their  parents,  they  eftranged  themfelve* 
from  their  manners  and  habit*,  and  by  little  and  little 
changed  their  language,  in  confequence  of  the  commer- 
cial tntercourfe  which  they  had  with  colonic*  from  the 
raft.  Thofe  at  length  who  were  originally  Pelafgi  joined 
this  league,  Surrendered  the  name  ofPclafgi,  and  adopted 
that  of  UtUentt.  Herodian  relates,  that  the  Athenians, 
though  reckoned  to  be  Pelafgians  at  the  time  of  the  fa- 
mous emigration  of  thefe  people,  were  become  Hellenes, 
when  the  Pelafgi,  driven  from  Italy,  retnrned  to  Greece. 
About  the  fame  time  the  Lacedasmonians,  the  Argiana, 
and  the  Arcadians,  who  had  been  alfo  known  under  the 
name  of  Pelafgians,  laid  afide  the  barbarifm  of  their  pro- 
genirors,and  .iffumed  the  name  of  HelUnet. 

PELASGIO'TIS.or  Pelas'cia,  a  country  of  Greece, 
whofe  inhabitant*  are  called  P*l«Jgi,  or  Ptlafriota.  Every 
country  of  Greece,  and  all  Greece  in  general,  is  indiscri- 
minately called  Pelafgia,  though  the  name  fhould  be  more 
particularly  confined  to  a  part  of  Thefialy,  Situate  between 
the  Peneu*.  the  Aliacmon,  and  the  Sperchiu*.  The  ma- 
ritime border*  of  this  part  of  Theflaly  were  afterward* 
called  Magwfia,  though  the  fea  or  it*  more  Hill  retained 
the  name  of  "  Pelafgicu*  Sinu*,"  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
Pelafgia  i*  alfo  one  of  tbe  ancient  names  of  Epirut,  at 
alfo  of  Peloponnefus. 

PELAS'GUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  reigned 
in  Sicyon,  and  gave  hi*  name  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnefu*.  But  feveral  perfons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  The  fcholiaft  upon  Apol- 
lodorus  Rhodius  make*  Pelafgus  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
Inachus  ;  and  this  i*  tbe  fame  who,  according  to  Hefiod, 
wat  the  father  of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia.  See  the  pre- 
ceding article* ;  and  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  Sal. 

PELATVE,  certain  free-born  citizen*  among  the 
Athenians,  who  by  poverty  were  reduced  to  tbe  neceffity 
of  ferving  for  wages.  During  their  Servitude  they  had 
no  vote  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  a*  having 
no  eftate  to  qualify  themj  but  this  restriction  was  re- 
moved whenever  they  bad  releafed  themfelves  from  their 
fervile  fituation,  which  they  were  allowed  to  do  when 
able  to  fupport  themfelves.  While  they  continued  Ser- 
vants,  they  had  alfo  a  right  to  change  their  matters.  Bhcu. 
Brit. 

PELATI'AH,  [Heb,  tbe  Lord  delivers.]  Son  of  Ha- 
'  ftaniah,  and  father  of  Ifhi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He 
Subdued  the  Amalekites  upon  Mount  Seir;  (i  Cbron. 
iv.  4.S.)   The  time  of  this  action  is  unknown. 

PELATI'AH,  fon  of  Benaiah,  a  prince  of  the  people, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judab,  and  op- 
pored  the  wkoleforae  advice  given  by  Jeremiah,  to  fubmit 


to  king  Nebnchadnezzar.  See  farther  concerning  him, 
Ezekiei  ai.  i,  a,  3.4. 

PELCHIL'LEN,  a  town  of  Pruflii,  in  Natangen  < 
twenty-five  mile*  South-fbutli  eaft  of  Kgnigfberg, 

PELDRZ*IMOW.   See  Pii.gr  am. 

PF.'LE,  in  aneientgeography.  There  were  two  town* 
of  this  name  in  Theflaly  (  the  one  Subject  to  Eurypylus, 
the  other  to  Achilles  1  both  extinct. 

PELECA'NUS, /.  [from  witavt,  Or.  a  hatchet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Shape' of  the  bill  and  pouch.]  The  Pelican; 
a  genus  of  bird*  of  the  order  of  anferes;  including,  be- 
tide* the  pelicans  properly  fo  called,  the  cormorant*, 
mags,  boobies,  ganners,  &c.  amounting  to  thirty-three 
fpeciet,  which  are  divisible  into  thofe  with  plain  bills, 
and  thofe  with  ferrated  bill*.  Generic  character*-— Bill 
Straight,  the  tip  confining  of  a  hooked  nail ;  noftrils  ob- 
fecre  chink*)  face  fomewhat  naked  1  feet  balanced;  all 
the  four  toe*  palmated  }  the  nail  of  tbe  mid-toe  is  ge- 
nerally ferreted. 

In  Hebrew  the  pelican  wa*  denominated  kakik ;  in 
Arabic,  k*k  and  alhaafal,  meaning  gullet  1  in  Perfian  kik 
tacab,  which  fignifie*  water-carrier ;  or  mi  lb,  Sheep,  on  ac- 
count of  it*  bulk ;  in  Egyptian,  gtmelel  bajtr,  water-ca- 
mel;  in  Turkish,  Jarihrgu/cA;  in  Spanish,  groto;  in  Ita- 
lian, arrctto  ;  at  Rome,  truo ;  in  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  gtxf- 
trn/e,  oecaufe  its  bag  referobles  the  goitret  to  which  tbe 
mountaineers  are  Subject ;  in  German,  meergttnt,  fchtee- 
gam,  fea-goofe,  fnow-goofe ;  in  Auftria,  oAW-troge/,  the 
awme,  or  tierce-bird  ;  in  Polish,  bak  eutkoziemjki ;  in 
Ruffia,  baba  ;  in  modern  Greek,  tovbmo ;  in  the  French 
Welt-India  idindi,  grand  gitfier,  great-gullet;  in  Mexico, 
atototl ;  and  by  the  Spanifh  Settlers  alcvtrtt:. 

This  bird  has  been  long  and  early  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fabulous  celebrity  of  its  name,  facred  among  the  reli- 
gious emblems  of  ignorant  nations.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed to  reprefent  maternal  tendernefs,  tearing  its  brcait 
to  nourifh  its  languishing  family  with  its  blood.  This 
hieroglyphic,  which  the  Egyptians  bad  before  depicted  of 
the  vulture,  cannot  apply  juftly  to  the  pelican,  which 
lives  in  abundance,  and  even  enjoy*  an  advantage  over 
the  other  pifcivorout  birds,  being  provided  with  a  capa- 
ciou*  bag  for  ftoring  its  provision*.  And  the  fact  i*, 
that  very  few  bird*,  if  we  except  the  oftrich,  (how  lef*  af- 
fection for  their  helplef*  offspring.  It  i*  with  great  re- 
luctance that  we  deprive  the  bird  of  the  honourable  office 
of  being  a  true  fy  mbol  of  charity;  but,  a*  we  intend  to  let  no 
Idea,  though  ever  fo  pleating,  intrude  itfelf  into  the  minds 
of  our  young  reader*  at  the  expenfe  of  truth,  we  muft  un- 
deceive them,  whenever  we  find  an  opportunity.  Tnis 
bird  i*  often  represented  Scratching  her  breaft  and  feed- 
ing her  young  with  the  blood  that  gufhes  out  of  the 
wound*;  and  is  ufed  as  a  representation  of  the  unfpeak- 
able  goodnefs  of  him  who  died  his  blood  to  redeem  man- 
kind. But  all  thi*  ha*  no  other  ground  than  the  bjrd 
having  been  Sometime*,  though  Seldom,  Seen  picking  off 
the  down  of  her  breaft  to  Soften  the  neft  She  i*  making. 
However,  as  this  pious  pelican  is  oSten  painted  or  drawn 
more  like  a  vulture  than  the  bird  of  that  name,  we  fhould 
not  be  Surprised  if  the  quality  of  the  one  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  other,  by  Some  ancient  and  accidental  mil- 
take.  Thus  much  of  pelicans  in  general ;  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  the  Species. 

I.  Bill  not  ferreted. 

1.  Pelecanus  onocrotalus,  [from  the  Gr.  00;,  an  aSs, 
and  xfthXn,  a  rattle,  becauSe  of  the  gurgling  in  it*  throat 
or  pouch i]  the  large  white  pelican:  colour  dirty  white  ; 
gullet  pouched.  The  bill  is  red ;  the  upper  mandible 
deprefTed  and  broad,  the  lower  forked ;  the  bag  at  the 
throat  flaccid,  membranaceous,  capable  of  great  distention! 
the  irides  hazel-coloured  j  the  gape  of  the  mouth  wide; 
the  head_  it  naked  at  the  Side*,  covered  with  a  flefh-co- 
Joured  Skin;  the  bind  head  is  Somewhat  crefted  ;  the  body 
i*  Saintly  tinged  with  flefh-colour :  the  Spurious  wing* 
and  firft  quill-feathers  are  black ;  the  leg*  are  of  a  lead 

colour. 
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colour.  It  inhabits  Alia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
In  fifhing,  this  bird  does  not  immediately  fwallow  its 
prey,  but  fills  its  bag,  and  returns  to  the  fliore  to  devour 
at  its  leifure  the  fruits  of  its  induftry.  As  it  has  a  very 
quick  digeftion,  it  has  generally  to  n(h  more  than  once  in 
a  day.  At  night  it  retires  to  reft,  a  little  way  on  the 
fhorc,  with  its  head  retting  on  its  bread.  In  this  Rate  it 
remains  aim  oft  motionlefs,  till  hunger  calls  it  to  break  its 
repofe.  It  then  flies  from  its  refting-place,  and,  railing  it* 
felf  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  furfaceof  the  fea,  turns 
its  head  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continues  to  fly  in 
that  pofture  till  it  lees  a  fifli  fufficiently  near  the  furface, 
when  it  darts  down  with  aftonifhing  fwiftnefs,  feizes  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftores  it  up  in  its  pouch. 
It  then  rifes  again,  and  continues  the  fame  manoeuvres, 
till  it  has  procured  a  competent  (lock.  The  female  feeds 
her  young  with  fifli,  macerated  a  long  time  in  her  bag. 
The  pelican  generally  builds  in  niarlhy  and  uncultivated 
places,  particularly  in  iflands  and  lakes,  making  its  neft, 
which  is  deep,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  carices, 
and  lining  it  with  grafs  of  a  fofter  texture.  It  lays  two 
or  more  white  eggs,  which,  when  haraffed,  it  fometimes 
hiiles  in  the  water.  When  it  builds  in  dry  and  defert 
places,  it  brings  water  to  its  young.  It  walks  flowly, 
flies  in  flocks,  and  lives  in  fociety  with  other  birds. 

This  Angular  fowl  appears  fufceptible  of  fome  educa- 
tion, and  even  of  a  certain  cheerfulnefs,  notwithstanding 
its  reclufe  life.  It  has  nothing  ravage,  but  foon  becomes 
familiar  with  man.  Rzaezynfki  fpeaks  of  a  pelican  kept 
fourteen  years  at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  which  was  very 
fond  of  company,  and  Teemed  to  take  Angular  plea fu re  in 
hearing  muUc.  Belon  faw  one  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
which  walked  freely  through  the  town)  and  Culmann, 
in  Gefner,  relates  the  noted  ftory  of  the  pelican  which 
followed  the  emperor  Maximilian,  flying  over  the  head 
of  his  army  when  on  a  march,  and  riGng  fometimes  fa 
high  as  to  (ecm  like  a  fwallow,  though  it  mcafured  fifteen 
feet  acrofs  the  wings.  This  vaft  power  of  flight  would 
be  afconifliing  in  a  bird  that  weighs  twenty-four  or  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  were  it  not  wonderfully  aflifted  by  the 
great  quantity  of  air  with  which  its  body  is  inflated,  and 
alfo  by  the  lightnefs  of  its  ikeleton,  which  exceds  not  a 
pound  and  a  half ;  its  bones  are  fo  thin,  that  they  are 
somewhat  tranfparent,  and  Aldrovandus  aflerts  that  they 
have  no  marrow.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  nature 
of  thefe  folid  parts,  which  are  flow  in  oflifying,  that  the 
pelican  enjoys  its  great  longevity  :  even  in  captivity  it 
lias  been  obfervedto  live  longer  than  molt  other  birds. 
Turner  fpeaks  of  a  tame  pelican  that  lived  fifty  years. 
The  one  mentioned  by  Culmann  attained  the  age  of  four* 
fcore  i  and  in  its  latter  years  it  was  maintained  by  order 
cf  the  emperor,  at  the  expenfe  of  four  crowns  a-day. 

The  pelican,  though  not  entirely  foreign,  is  very  rare 
in  our  climates  :  one  was  killed  in  England,  at  Horfey- 
fen,  in  May  1663,  which  mcafured  twelve  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  wings  ;  and  two  were  killed  in  France  ;  one 
in  Dauphiny,  and  the  other  on  theSaone.  Gefner  fpeaks 
of  one  that  was  taken  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  unkpown  bird.  It  is  not  common  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  though  great  numbers  occur  in  the 
louthem  provinces  watered  by  the  Danube  t  this  noble 
river  was  an  ancient  haunt  of  thefe  birds;  for  Ariftotle, 
ranging  the  pelicans  with  fome  gregarious  kinds,  the 
crane  and  the  fwan,  fays,  that  "  they  depart  from  the 
Stryraon,  and,  waiting  for  each  other  at  the  paffage  of 
the  mountains,  they  all  alight  together,  and  neftle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube."  Theie  ftreams,  therefore, 
feem  to  bound  the  countries  where  thefe  flocks  advance 
irom  north  to  foutb  in  our  continent;  and  Pliny  muft 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  route,  when  he  reprefented 
them  as  coming  from  she  northern  extremity  of  Gaul  ; 
for  they  are  ftrangers  there,  and  dill  more  in  Sweden  and 
the  arctic  tracts,  at  lead  if  we  judge  from  the  filence  of 
Linnaeus,  Muller,  eke.  They  are  found  in  Red  Ruffia, 
and  in  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Volhinia,  in  Podolia,  and 


ANUS. 

in  Pokutia,  as  Rzaczyn&i  teftiftes :  but  they  extend  not 
to  the  molt  northern  parts  of  Mufcovy,  as  Ellis  pretends. 
In  general,  thefe  birds  feem  to  affect  more  the  warm  than 
the  cold  climates.  One  of  the  largeft  fixe,  weighing  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  was  killed  in  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  near 
the  bay  of  Alcudia,  in  June  1773.  They  appear  regu- 
larly every  year  on  the  lakes  of  Mantua  and  Orbitello ; 
and  from  a  paflage  of  Martial  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  common  in  the  territory  of  Ravenna.  They  are 
found  aifo  in  Afia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  many  parti 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Propontis.  Belon  even 
obferved  at  fea  their  paffage  between  Rhodes  and  Alex* 
andria ;  they  flew  in  bodies  from  north  to  fouth,  duping 
their  courfe  towards  Egypt  1  and  the  fame  traveller  en* 
joyed  a  fecond  time  this  fight- near  the  confines  of  Arabia 
and  Paleftine.  Voyagers  alfo  tell  us,  that  the  lakes  of 
Judea  and  of  Egypt,  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  winter,  and 
thofe  of  the  Strvmon  in  fummer,  feen  from  the  heights, 
appear  whitened  by  the  multitude  of  pelicans  which  cover 
them.  " 

When  we  colic  A  the  teftimonies  of  the  various  navi- 
gators, we  fee  that  the  pelicans  inhabit  all  the  louthem 
countries  of  our  continent,  and  that  they  occur,  with 
little  difference,  and  in  ftill  greater  numbers,  in  the  cor* 
refponding  parallels  in  the  new  world.  Tbey  are  very 
common  in  Africa, on  the  fides  of  the  Senegal,  and  of  the 
Gambia,  where  the  negroes  call  thempoAfo;  the  great 
tongue  of  land,  which  bars  the  mouth  of  the  firil  or  thefe 
rivers,  is  filled  with  them.  They  are  found  likewifc  at 
Loango.  and  on  the  coafts  of  Angola,  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  of  Guinea:  in  the  bay  of  Saldana  they  are  inter- 
mingled with  a  multitude  of  birds,  which  feem,  on  that 
fliore,  to  fill  the  air  and  the  lea.  They  occur  at  Mada- 
gafcar,  at  Siam,  in  China,  at  the  ifle  of  Suoda,  and  at  the 
Philippines,  efpecially  on  the  filheries  of  the  great  lake  of 
Manilla.  They  are  fometimes  met  with  at  fea ;  and  they 
have  been  feen  on  the  remote  lands  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  at  New  Holland,  where  captain  Cook  fays  they  are 
extremely  large.  Captain  Keeling  alfo,  in  his  voyage  to 
Sierra  Leone,  fays  the  pelicans  there  are  of  a  white  co- 
lour, with  exceeding  long  bills  ;  and  M.  Thevenot,  in 
his  travels  to  the  Levant,  obferves,  that  the  pelicans 
about  fome  part  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Red  Sea,  fwim  by 
the  bank -fide  like  geefe,  in  fuch  great  numbers  that  they 
cannot  be  counted.  Father  Morolla,  in  bis  voyage  to 
Congo,  fays  pelicans  are  often  met  with  in  the  road  to 
Singa,  and  are  all  over  black,  except  on  their  bread, 
which  is  of  a  fledi -colour  like  the  neck  of  a  turkey.  He 
adds  further,  that  father  Francis  de  Pavia  informed  him* 
that  on  his  journey  to  Singa  he  obferved  certain  large 
white  birds,  with  long  beaks,  necks,  and  feet,  which, 
whenever  they  beard  the  lead  found  of  an  indrument, 
began  immediately  to  dance,  and  leap  about  the  rivers, 
where  they  always  reflde,  and  whereof  they  were  great 
lovers  1  this,  he  laid,  he  took  a  great  pleafure  to  contem- 
plate, and  continued  often  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  obferve. 

In  America,  the  pelican  is  found  from  the  Antilles 
and  Terra  Firraa,  the  iflhmus  of  Panama,  and  the  bay  of 
Campeacby,  as  far  as  Louifiana,  and  the  country  adjoin- 
ing to  Hudfon's  bay.  They  are  feen  alfo  on  the  inha- 
bited ifles  and  inlets  near  St.  Domingo ;  and  in  greater 
numbers  on  thofe  fmall  ifles,  clothed  with  the  fined  ver- 
dure, which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  Guadaloupe,  and  which 
feem  to  be  occupied  as  the  retreat  of  different  fpecies  of 
birds :  one  of  thefe  ifles  has  even  been  called  the  Ifle  of 
Pelicans.  They  augment  alfo  the  flocks  of  birds  which 
inhabit  the  ifland  of  Avesi  the  coaft  of  the  Sambales, 
which  abounds  with  fifti,  attracts  them  in  great  numbers : 
in  that  of  Panama,  they  are  feen  to  alight  in  bodies  on 
the  fhoals  of  pilchards  left  at  fpring  tides ;  and  all  the 
adjacent  iflets  are  to  fuch  a  degree  covered  with  thefe 
birds,  that  their  fat  is  melted  for  oil.  They  dray  little 
from  the  coafts  ;  and,  when  met  with  at  fea,  it  is  regarded, 
as  a  flgn  of  the  proximity  of  land.    Of  the  two  names 
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jttlttanui  and  onoervfalm,  the  firft  hai  mifled  the  tranfla- 
tors  of  Ariftotle,  and  even  Cicero  and  Pliny  i  they  have 
rendered  it  by  the  word  plalea,  which  would  confound 
the  pelican  with  the  fpoon-bill.  When  Ariftotle  fays 
that  the  pelecanus  fwallowi  thin  fhell-fifli,and  calls  them 
up  half  digefted.in  order  to  fe  pa  rate  the  meat  which  they 
contain,  he  imputes  it  to  a  habit  which  agrees  better 
with  the  fpoon-bill,  confiderjng  the  ftrufture  of  its 
cefophagus ;  for  the  pouch  of  the  pelican  is  not  a  fto- 
mach  where  digeftion  is  begun  |  and  Pliny  inaccurately 
compared  the  manner  in  which  the  onocrotalus  fwallows 
and  brings  up  in  food,  to  the  procef*  carried  on  in  ru- 
minating animals.  "There  is  nothing  here,"  M.  Per. 
rault  very  judicioufly  remarks,  "but  what  enters  into 
the  general  plan  of  the  organization  of  birds :  all  of 
them  have  a  craw  in  which  their  food  is  lodged  ;  in  the 
pelican  it  lie*  without  and  under  the  bill,  in  (lead  of  being 
concealed  within,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cefo- 
phagus. But  this  exterior  craw  has  not  the  digeftive 
heat  of  that  of  other  birds,  and  in  this  bag  the  pelican 
carries  the  filh  entire  to  its  young.  To  difgorge  them  it 
preOes  the  pouch  againftits  breaft;  and  this  very  natural 
ail  may  have  given  rife  to  the  fable  fo  generally  told, 
that  the  pelican  opens  its  breaft  to  nourifh  its  offspring 
with  its  blood.  The  pelican,  as  voracious  as  it  ts  de- 
flruftive,  takes  up  in  a  Angle  excurfion  as  many  filh  as 
would  feaft  half  a  dozen  men.  It  fwatlowB  eafily  a  filh 
of  feven  or  eight  pounds :  and  we  are  told  that  it  alio 
eats  rats  and  other  fmall  animals.  Pifon  fays,  that  he 
faw  a  kitten  fwallowed  alive  by  a  pelican,  which  was  fo 
familiar  that  it  walked  into  the  market ;  where  the  fifher- 
men  haftened  to  tic  its  bag,  left  it  (hould  (lily  purloin 
fome  of  their  fi(h.  It  eats  with  the  fide  of  its  mouth, 
and,  when  a  perfon  throws  it  a  morfel,  it  fnaps  at  it. 
The  pouch,  in  which  it  floret  all  its  captures,  confilts  of 
two  fkins;  the  inner  coat  is  continued  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  orfophagus,  the  outer  is  only  a  production 
of  the  (kin  of  the  neck  :  the  wrinkles  in  which  it  is 
.  folded  ferve  to  contract  the  bag,  and  when  empty  it  be- 
comes flaccid.  The  bag  of  the  pelican  is  ufed  as  a  to- 
bacco-pouch ;  and,  in  the  Weft-India  iflands,  is  termed 
blague,  or  blatlr,  from  the  word  bladder.  It  Is  aflcrted, 
that,  when  thele  are  prepared,  they  are  more  beautiful 
and  fofter  than  lamb-lkins.  Some  failors  make  caps  of 
them  j  the  Siaraefe  form  muftcal  firings  of  the  fubflance; 
and  the  fi mermen  of  the  Nile  ufe  thefac  attached  to  the 
jaw  as  a  fcoop  for  lading  their  boats,  or  for  holding  wa- 
ter j  as  it  neither  rots  with  moifture  nor  can  be  penetrat- 
ed by  it. 

This  very  large  fpecies  occupies  the  whole  of  the  an- 
nexed Plate.  It  is  copied  from  Edwards's  Nat.  Hid.  of 
Birds,  Part  II.  and  we  mail  tranferibe  alio  a  part  of  his 
defcription  of  it.  "This  bird  feeincd  to  me  to  be  more 
than  double  the  bi^nefs  of  the  largefl  fwan  ,-it  msafured 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
twenty  inches  of  our  Englifh  meafure,  which  is  fix  in- 
ches more  than  any  natural  hiftorian  has  found  it;  the 
Academy  of  Paris  having  meafured  one  which  was  but 
fourteen  inches,  Paris  meafure  I  fuppofe  ;  and  our  coun- 
tryman, Willoughby,  meafured  one  brought  from  Ruf- 
da,  which  he  makes  fourteen  inches  Englifh  j  fo  that  I 
believe  this  bird  of  mine  rauft  be  proportionally  bigger 
in  all  its  parts  than  what  have  been  before  defcribed.  I 
thought  it  foroething  incredible  in  Willougbby's  de- 
fcription, that  a  man  Thould  put  his  head  into  the  pouch 
.  under  the  bill,  till  I  faw  it  performed  in  this  1>ird  by  its 
keeper  j  and  am  fure  a  fecond  man's  head  might  have 
been  put  in  with  it  at  the  fame  rime  t  indeed  it  is  faid  to 
be  capable  of  holding  twenty  quarts  of  water.  The 
upper  mandible  is  ftraight  and  flat,  having  a  ridge  run- 
nine  along  its  middle,  and  at  the  point  a  remarkable 
hook;  the  fkin  round  the  eye  is  bare  of  feathers,  of  a 
light  flefhcolour ;  the  noltrils  are  not  perceivable;  the 
eyes  are  of  a  dark  ha/el-colour.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bill  is  compofed  of  two  flexible  fides,  which  it  can  open 
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pretty  wide,  or  draw  together  at  pleafure  ;  tbefe  fides  are 
joined  the  whole  length,  except  at  the  point,  by  a  loofe 
(kin  of  the  confidence  of  thin  tripe,  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
which  it  can  cither  draw  up  clofe  to  the  bill,  or  let  fall  to 
a  confiderable  depth  from  it;  this  fkin  extends  itf:lf  un- 
der the  throat;  it  hath  rather  the  appearance  of  the  root 
of  a  tongue  than  what  may  be  called  a  tongue.  When 
it  extends  its  neck,  it  appears  longer  in  proportion  than 
reprefented  in  the  figure,  and  fomctimcs  it  is  drawn  in 
fhortcr.  This  bird  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  captain  Pelly,  in  the  India  company's  fervice, 
anno  17+5,  who  obliged  me  with  a  fight  of  it  before  it 
was  expofed  in  London.  I  find  no  material  difference 
between  this  and  what  has  hern  defcribed  by  Willough- 
by,  and  the  Academy  of  Paris,  except  its  fize,  fo  that  I 
cannot  pronounce  it  fpecifkally  different  from  what  has 
been  defcribed  before.  The  curious,  who  defire  to  ex- 
amine into  the  anatomy  of  this  bird,  may  confult  Mem. 
de  1'Academic  Koyale  des  Sciences,  1666  to  1699.  As 
no  Englifh  author  hath  given  a  tolerable  figure  of  this 
bird,  my  hiltory  in  that  refpeft  will  be  new,  as  well  as  in 
its  extraordinary  magnitude,  which  all  the  curious  in 
this  city  are  witnefTe*  of,  it  having  been  publicly  (hown 
here." 

z.  Pelecanus  rofeus,  the  rofe-coloured  pelican  :  colour 
rofy ;  gullet  pouched.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black  ;  the 
area  of  the  eyes  is  naked  ;  the  pbuch  yellow.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  goofe  ;  and  inhabits  Manilla. 

j.  Pelecanns  fufcus,  the  brown  pelican:  cinereous 
brown  ;  gullet  pouched.  This  is  the  American  pelican 
of  Edwards;  he  fays  it  is  fomething  larger  than  a  full-  - 
fized  tame  goofe,  its  length  being  nearly  four  feet.  The 
bill  is  (haped  as  in  the  firft  fpecies,  and  is  fifteen  inches 
long ;  at  the  bafe  it  is  green  ifh,  but  inclines  to  blue 
mixed  with  red  near  the  end:  the  pouch  is  of  a  biuilh- 
afh-colour,  (Ireaked  with  redd  ifh  lines  t  irides  deep 
bluifh-afh-colour :  the  bare  (kin  round  the  eyes  whitifh. 
The  head  and  neck  are  white  ;  the  firft  a  little  creiled  at 
the  back  partt  back,  fcapulars,  and  rump,  cinereous 
brown;  the  middle  of  each  feather  whitifh :  the  breall  and 
tinder  parts  nice  the  upper,  but  plain  1  the  upper  wing- 
coverts  like  the  back ;  but  fome  of  the  outer  great  ones 
are  plain  brown  1  the  fhape  of  moft  of  the  feathers  is 
pointed,  narrow,  and  longi  prime  quilis  black  ;  the  fe- 
condaries  hoary  brown :  tail  the  fame,  and  confiils  of 
eighteen  feathers  1  legs  lead-colourt  claws  black. 

The  brown  pelican  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  coafts  of  America  ;  and  no-wbere  more  fo  than  in 
the  Weft-India  iflands,  Jamaica,  Barb-adoes,  &c.  Alio  in 
the  Bay  of  Campcachy,  and  as  low  as  Carthagena.  In 
fummer  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Hudfon's  Bay. 
Thefe  birds  are  celebrated  for  a  moll  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  the  fick  and  maimed  of  their  own  fp-cies,  to 
whom  they  will  conllantly  carry  a  fupply  of  food  ;  a  eir- 
cumftance  which  the  Americans  take  advantage  of  to 
procure  filh  without  trouble.  They  take  a  live  pelican, 
break  its  wing,  and,  after  tying  it  to  a  tree,  conceal  them- 
felves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there  they  watch  the 
coming  of  the  other  pelicans  with  their  provifions,  and, 
as  foon  as  they  fee  thefe  dikharge  the  filh  from  their 
pouch,  they  run  in,  and,  after  leaving  .1  little  for- the 
captive  bird,  carry  off  the  relidue. 

4.  Pelecanus  Manillenfis,  the  Manilla  pelican:  this 
fpecies  referable*  the  rofe-coloured  pelican,  except  in 
the  plumage  being  wholly  of  a  brown  colour.  It  inha- 
bits Manilla,  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  mak- 
ing its  nelt  on  the  ground,  and  fceras  very  unwieldy 
while  on  land  ;  yet  at  times  they  fly  very  high.  Their 
flefh  is  rank  and  bad. 

5.  Pelecanus  Philippenlis,  the  Philippine  pelican  , 
white  ;  crefl  varied  white  and  brown  ;  gullet  pouched. 
This  is  nearly  four  feet  and  a  quarter  in  length;  the  bill 
fourteen  inches  long,  the  colour  redd  ifh  white,  with  a 
few  fpots  of  brown  on  the  fides  of  the  upper  mandible: 
the  bare  fpace  round  the  eyes  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
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bill :  the  pouch  it  very  pale.  The  head  and  neck  are 
whitifli:  from  the  hind  head  to  the  back  it  a  tlrine  of 
feathers  fome  what  longer  than  the  reft,  mixed  white  and 
brown;  thofc  of  the  hind  head  Kill  longer,  (o  at  to  form 
a  crett ;  the  feathers  of  all  thefe  part*  are  very  foft  and 
fi.ky.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  and  fcapulars  cine- 
reous grey  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  breaft,  the 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  rump,  white:  the  wing.co- 
vcrt«  cinereous  grey,  with  the  flialts  and  margins  white; 
the  outer  greater  ones,  and  battard  wings,  darker,  almoft 
Mack:  quills  duflcy  black;  the  hafe  of  many  of  the  fe- 
condaric*  white:  tail  composed  of  eighteen  feathers,  co- 
lour greyifti  white ;  all  but  the  two  middle  ones  white  on 
the  inner  webs  at  the  bafe;  (hafts  bl.ick  :  legs  red.  This 
inhabit*  the  Philippine  ifland  s,  and  is  probably  the  bird 
known  there  by  the  name  of  almtraz.  The  natives  fay 
that  the  (kin  ot  the  breaft,  dreflcd  with  the  feathers  on, 
has  a  fweet  fmell;  and,  being  worn  on  the  ftomachof  any 
one  afflicied  with  the  afthin.i,  proves  a  remedy  for  the 
fame. 

6.  Pelecann*  rubefcens,  the  red-backed  pelican  :  co- 
lour reddifti ;  bead  crafted  ;  tail  duflcy  ;  gullet  pouched. 
Length  five  feet;  bill  thirteen  incites,  of  a  pale  dirty 
yellow;  reaches  eight  inches  down  the  neck.  The 
hind-head  is  crefted,  fome  of  the  feathers  four  inches  in 
length.  The  head  and  neck  dirty  reddilh  white;  the 
hack  of  a  fine  pale  cinriamon  colour  i  the  wing-coverts 
are  like  the  neck,  but  darker:  fcapulars  pale  greyifh  lead- 
colour.  The  legs  are  yellow.  This  bird  was  brought 
to  England  by  Mr.  Lewis,  a  navy-furgeon,  who  had  it 
alive  from  the  governor  of  one  of  our  torts  on  the  gold- 
coaft  in  Africa,  where  it  had  been  kept  tame  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  reckoned  a  fcarce  bird.  Like  others  of  its 
race,  it  was  very  voracious  :  an  experiment  was  tried  how 
many  fifti  it  could  take  into  the  bill,  and  numbers  of  dif- 
ferent fixes  were  laid  before  the  bird  on  the  ground  t  it 
firlt  attempted  to  take  up  one  of  ten  pounds,  but  the  bill 
would  by  no  means  raife  it  from  the  ground ;  it  then 
picked  up  as  far  as  ten  of  the  others,  each  weighing  a 
pound,  and  ftowed  them  carefully  in  the  bag,  arranging 
them  along-fide  each  other,  with  the  head*  toward* 
the  throat ;  and  after  this  it  walked  off  very  ftately, 
with  the  bag  hanging  down  to  it*  feet.  The  pouch 
held  about  two  gallons  of  water. 

7.  Pelecanu*  Carolinenfis,  the  Charleftown  pelican  : 
du(<y  above,  white  on  the  breaft  and  belly;  gullet 
jouched.  Tbefc  abound  in  the  bay  of  Charleftown  in 
America,  where  thev  are  continually  tithing.  Two  fpe- 
cimens  of  birds  fimifar  to  the  above,  if  not  the  fame,  arc 
in  the  Huntcrian  Mufeuin.  The  fize  coricfponds  :  length 
four  feet;  bill  thirteen  inches  long,  and  differs  from 
many  in  having  that  part  of  the  upper  mandible  which  is 
next  the  bafe  almoft  cylindrical,  and  not  flat,  though 
fpreading  out  conliderably  near  the  end  :  the  lower  half 
of  the  back,  in  one  fpecimen,  ftriped  black  and  duflcy 
white  ;  the  feathers  narrow,  and  edged  with  the  la  ft 
colour:  in  the  other,  the  back  is  ot  a  plain  colour. 
The  bag  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  taking  up  the  grcateft 
part  of  the  neck  before  ;  at  the  hind  part  of  it,  the  fea- 
thers are  much  longer  than  the  reft ;  yet  neither  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  nor  back  part  of  the  head,  were  at  all  creiicd. 
Thefe  were  brought  from  Cayenne. 

8.  Pelecanu*  erythrorhynchos,  the  rough-billed  peli- 
can: white,  hind-head  crefted;  gullet  pouched.  The 
fixe  of  this  fpecies  is  between  a  goolc  and  a  (wan  1  length 
four  feet  fix  inches  ;  bill  thirteen  inches,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  Angular  protuberance*  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  mandible,  from  the  bafe  of  which,  for  above  feven 
inches,  the  furface  is  plane,  as  in  other  pelicans :  at  this 
part  an  elevated  ridge  begins,  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  beighr,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  j 
this  continues  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  the  bill,  and 
then  other  finaller  ones  rife,  of  different  fizei,  and  conti- 
nue growing  finaller, in  an  abrupt  manner,  to  the  end  of 
the  bill.   The  colour  of  the  bill  and  ridge  is  reddifti 


yellons,  here  and  there  inclining  to  red  :  the  under  matt' 
dible  and  pouch  as  in  other  fpecies ;  but  on  each  fide, 
about  the  middle  of  the  firft,  is  a  fmall  black  fpot  s  and 
the  bag  is  ftreaked  with  lines  of  black,  which  are  pretty 
numerous  on  the  fore  part  of  it,  moftly  fo  next  the  end 
of  the  bill.  The  plumage  of  the  bird  is  wholly  of  a  pure 
white,  except  the  greater  quills,  which  are  black :  at  the 
hind  head  the  feather*  are  greatly  elongated,  forming  a 
crett  of  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length:  the  legs  arc 
black.  This  fpecie*  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  America, 
having  been  feen  at  New  York  and  in  South  Carolina. 
It  is  by  fome  confidcred  as  a  variety  of  the  large  white 
pelican  ;  but  it  is  a  much  finaller  and  more  delicate  bird. 
It  is  represented  on  Plate  II.  at  fig.  s. 

9.  Pelecanu?  aquilus,  the  frigate-pelican,  or  man-of- 
war  bird:  tail  forked;  body  ferruginous,  orbits  black; 
bill  red  ;  belly  of  the  female  white.  It  is  three  feet 
long;  the  extent  of  the  wings  is  full  fourteen  feet.  The 
bill  is  Acnder,  five  inches  long,  and  much  curved  at  the 
point ;  colour  duflcy  ;  from  the  bafe  a  reddifti  dark-co- 
loured flcin  fp reads  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  taking  in 
the  eye*.  From  the  under  mandible  hangs  the  pouch, 
which  is  attached  fome  way  down  the  throat ;  the  colour 
of  this  is  a  fine  deep  red,  fprinkled  on  the  fide*  with  a 
few  fcattered  feathers ;  and  when  dilated,  and  reding  on 
the  breaft,  really  looks  as  if  it  was  pnnttured  and  run- 
ning with  blood,  from  whence  the  fabulous  notion  of 
tearing  open  its  bo  font  to  feed  its  young  might  moft 
cafily  have  been  taken. 

The  whole  plumage  is  brownifh  black,  except  the  wing- 
covcrts,  which  bavearufoos  tinge.  The  tail  is  long, 
and  much  forked  ■  the  outer  feather*  eighteen  inches  or 
more  in  length  ;  the  middle  ones  from  feven  to  eight : 
the  legs  are  fmall,  all  the  toe*  webbed  together,  and  the 
webs  deeply  indented  ;  the  colour  of  them  duflcy  red. 

The  frigaie  pelican,  or  man-of-war  bird,  it  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  met  with  between  the  tropics,  conftantly  out 
at  fea,  being  only  feen  on  the  wing.  It  it  ufual  with 
other  birds,  when  fatigued  with  flying,  to  reft  on  the 
furface  of  the  water;  but  nature,  from  the  exceeding 
length  of  wing  ordained  to  this,  hat  made  the  riling  there, 
from  utterly  impoffible  ;  at  leaft  writers  not  only  inform 
us,  but  every  one  who  has  particularly  noticed  them  avers 
the  fame  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  no  defect  of  nature,  as 
it  fcarcely  feem*  to  require  much  reft ;  at  leaft,  from  the 
length  of  wing,  and  its  apparent  eafy  gliding  motion 
(much  like  that  of  the  kite),  it  appears  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  very  long  flights ;  for  it  is  often  feen  above  an 
hundred,  and  not  unfrequently  above  two  hundred, 
leagues  from  land.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to  fettle 
on  the  inafts  of  fhips  ;  but  this  it  not  a  frequent  circura- 
ftance,  though  it  will  often  approach  and  hover  about 
the  top-malt  flag.  Sometimes  it  foars  fo  high  as  to  be 
fcarcely  villble,  and  at  other  times  approaches  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  where,  hovering  at  fome  diftance,  the  moment 
it  cfpies  a  fifti,  it  dart*  down  on  it  with  the  utmoft  ra- 
pidity, I'eldoni  without  fuccefs,  flying  upward*  again  as 
quick  as  it  defcended.  It  is  alio  feen  to  attack  other 
birds  which  have  caught  a  fifti,  when  it  obliges  them  to 
difgorge  it,  and  take*  care  to  icize  it  before  it  falls  into 
the  water.  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  flying- fifti;  for,  on 
their  being  attacked  by  the  dolphin,  and  other  voracious 
enemies  in  the  fea,  thefe  femi-volatiles  leap  ont  of  the 
water  in  clufters  ;  and  during  their  flight  the  frigate  darts 
in  among  them,  and  feizes  one  or  two. 

Thcle  birds,  though  not  uncommon  every- where  with- 
in the  tropics,  yet  are  lefs  frequent  in  fome  placet  than 
in  others.  They  were  feen  by  Cook  in  degrees.  In 
the  old  route  of  navigators  they  are  mentioned  frequent- 
ly, as  being  met  with  at  Afcenfion  Ifland,  Ceylon,  Eall 
Indies,  and  China.  Dampier  faw  them  in  great  plenty 
in  the  ifland  of  Aves  in  the  Welt  Indies.  Our  later  na- 
vigators defcribe  them  a*  frequenting  various  places  of 
the  South  Sea,  about  the  Marqucfas,  Eaftcr  I  lies,  and 
New  Caledonia  |  alfo  at  Otaheite,  though  at  this  la  It 
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place  not  in  fuch  plenty  a*  in  many  olhert.  They  are 
raid  to  make  their  nefts  on  tree*,  if  any  are  within  a  pro- 
per diftance,  otherwife  on  the  rocks.  They  lay  one  or 
two  eggs,  of  a  flelh-colour,  marked  with  crimion  fpots. 
This  I  pedes  it  rcprefented  at  fig.  a. 

10.  Pelecanus  minor,  the  fmaller  frigate-pelican  :  tail 
forked ;  body  ferruginous  ;  bill  and  orbit*  red.  It  re- 
fembles  the  laft  ;  but  is  lef»,  being  only  about  three  feet 
long. 

11.  Pelecanus  leucocephalus,  the  white-headed  frigate- 
pelican  i  tail  forked ;  body  brown  ;  head,  neck,  bread, 
and  belly,  white  ;  bill  dulky,  except  at  the  tip,  where  it 
it  nearly  white}  leg*  reddilh  brown.  Total  length 
about  three  feet.  This  is  in  the  Hunterian  Mufeum. 
In  tbe  lame  collection  there  i«  another  very  like  it,  with 
the  head  and  half  the  neck  all  round  white,  palling  on 
the  fore  part  down  the  bread,  and  ending  between  the 
legs  i  fides  of  the  body,  and  the  vent,  brown  ;  which,  ai 
in  the  other,  is  the  general  colour  of  the  reft  of  the  plu- 
mage: legs  reddilh  brown  :  middle  toes  ferrated.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  were  bare  on  the  fides  of  the  head,  nor  had 
any  appearance  of  a  pouch  on  the  under  mandible.  Not 
far  different  from  the  above  is  one  mentioned  by  Olbeck. 
In  hi*  bird  the  cere  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  (he  fays)  is 
blue,  and  extends  to  the  eyes;  the  temples,  or  fides  of 
the  head,  being  naked  i  the  tongue  large,  almoft  trifid  at 
the  top  ;  the  corner  at  the  bottom  fplit  i  the  head,  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  white:  the  general 
colour  of  the  reft  of  the  plumage  black :  tail  forked, 
giving  the  idea  of  a  pair  of  fciffar* :  legs  black.  This  he 
met  with  at  the  1  fie  of  Afcenfion,  where  it  is  very  tame, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  mankind.  He  fup- 
pofe*  it  incapable  of  fifhing  for  itfelf,  as  he  obferved  it  to 
be  on  the  watch  till  foine  other  bird  had  caught  a  fifh  ; 
which  it  immediately  pnrfued,  and  obliged  the  fuccefs- 
ful  captor  to  render  up  his  prey. 

11.  Pelecanus  Palmerffonii,  the  Palmerfton  frigate-pe- 
lican t  bill  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  black  ;  fpace 
round  the  eyes  well  feathered;  body  brown  with  a  green- 
ifh  glofsj  beneath  white;  vent  black;  tail  forked;  the 
waft*  of  all  the  feathers  white :  legs  dufky  black ;  the 
middle  claw  ferrated  on  the  infide.  Inhabits  the  ifland 
of  Palmerfton,  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  fir  Jofeph  Banks.   Three  feet  two  inches  long. 

13.  Pelecanus  carbo,  the  cormorant,  or  corvorant  1  tail 
rounded  ;  body  black  ;  head  fubcrefted.  In  Greek  this 
bird  was  called  aaAax{»xo{«(,  or  bald  raven  ;  the  Spanilh 
name,  csierro  calvo,  has  the  ihme  fignification ;  and  the 
notion  of  water  or  fea  raven  is  implied  in  modern  Latin, 
in  Italian,  in  German,  and  Sileftau,  by  the  appellations  of 
coimi  «Q«atieut,  cmrto  marino,  vnffer'iabt,ftr-rabt.  In 
lome  of  the  French  provinces  it  is  ftyled  trotprfchtrvt, 
or  dirt,  fifher.  Dr.  Kay,  in  Gefner,  conjectures,  that  tor- 
intrant  is  a  corruption  of  corvorant,  corvnt  voiant,  or  de- 
vouring raven  ;  and  Pennant  and  Latham  have  adopted 
rorvornnt.  The  name  was  formerly  pronounced  cormo- 
ran  or  cormarin,  contracted  from  rem™*  mariun$,  or  fra- 
raveiti  yet  it  relembles  the  raven  in  nothing  but  its  black 
plumage,  and  even  this  it  downy,  and  of  a  lighter  fliade. 

The  cormorant  is  lb  dextrous  in  fifhing,  and  fo  vora- 
cious, that,  when  it  vifits  a  pool,  it  commits  alone  more 
havoc  than  a  whole  flock  of  other  pifcivorous  birds. 
Fortunately,  it  refidcs  almoft  conftantly  on  the  fea-fhores, 
and  feldom  occurs  in  inland  countries.  As  it  can  re- 
main a  long  time  plunged,  and  fwims  under  w.iter  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  dart,  its  prey  fcarcely  ever  cfcapes,  and 
it  almoft  alway*  emerges  holding  a  fifh  acrofi  in  its  bill : 
to  fwallow  the  victim  it  employs  a  fingular  expedient ; 
ittotfe*  up  the  fifh  in  the  air,  and  dextroufly  catches  the 
bead  in  falling,  fo  that  the  fins  lie  flat  and  favour  the  paf- 
fage  down  the  the  throat,  while  the  membranous  (kin 
that  lines  the  under  fide  of  its  bill  ftretches  to  admit  the 
whole  body  of  the  fifh,  which  is  often  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neck  of  the  bird. 

In  forae  countries,  as  in  China,  ar.-d  formrrly  in  Eng» 
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land,  the  (kill  of  the  cormorant  in  fifhing  was  turned  to 
profit :  for,  by  buckling  a  ring  about  the  lower  part  of 
its  neck,  to  prevent  deglutition,  and  accuftoming  it  to 
return  with  its  acquifitions  in  its  bill  to  its  matter,  it 
was  made  a  domeftic  filher ;  and  this  toil  continued, 
till  its  mailer,  fatisficd  with  the  earnings,  loofed  its  col- 
lar, and  permitted  it  to  fifh  on  its  own  account.  Hunger 
alone  gives  activity  to  the  cormorant;  it  become*  lazy 
and  fluggifh  after  its  appetite  is  glutted.  It  inclines  to 
fat ;  and,  though  it  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell  and  an  un- 
pleafant  tafte,  it  is  not  always  defpifed  by  Tailors,  to  whom 
the  fimpleft  and  coarfeft  fare  is  often  more  delicious  than 
the  conflant  repetition  of  fait  meat. 

Thefe  birds  are  plentifully  found  in  England,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Needle  and  Frefhwater  rocks,  at  the  back 
of  the  I  lie  of  Wight :  on  Dover  cliffs,  and  on  moft  of 
our  rocky  lb  ore  e.  They  abound  in  many  places  of  the 
old  continent ;  on  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  they 
fometimes  collect  in  immenfe  flocks;  and  are  frequent 
in  the  Lake  Baikal;  they  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  are  common  in  the  Philippine  Hies,  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  Sec.  Tbey  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  being  met  with  in 
Hudfon's  Bay,  New  York,  and  from  thence  as  low  as 
Carolina  :  at  the  laft  place  they  arc  feen  in  March  and 
April,  when  the  herrings  run  up  the  creeks,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  obferved  fitting  on  the  logs  of  wood 
wjiich  fall  into  the  water,  waiting  for  the  pafling-by  of 
the  fifh.  Our  late  navigator*  met  with  it  in  Nootka 
Sound.  The  cormorant  is  likewife  very  frequent  on  all 
the  northern  mores,  quite  to  Kamtfcbatka  t  in  Green- 
land it  remains  the  whole  year,  and  builds  on  the  tops 
of  the  crags,  laying  three  or  more  pale  green  eggs,  the 
fixe  of  thofe  of  a  goofe;  but  thefe  prove  fo  very  fetid 
and  difgufting,  that  the  Grccnlanders  will  fcarcely  ever 
eat  them.  The  ikin  is  very  tough,  and  is  ufed  by  the 
Greenlanders  for  garments ;  they  alio  fometimes  eat  the 
flefh.  The  head  of  the  cormorant  is  fenfibly  flat,  like 
that  of  mod  diving  birds  ;  its  eyes  are  placed  very  much 
forward,  and  near  the  corners  of  the  bill,  wbofe  fubftance 
is  very  hard,  and  mining  like  horn  ;  the  feet  are  black, 
fhort,  and  very  ftrong ;  the  middle  nail  is  ferrated  inte- 
riorly, like  that  of  the  heron  ;  the  pinions  are  very  long, 
but  clothed  with  fhort  quills,  and  hence  it  flies  heavily. 
It  makes  its  neft  with  flicks,  lea-weed,  grafs,  Sec. 

0.  P.  c.  criftatus,  the  crefted  corvorant,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Montagu  in  the  Supplement  to  bis  Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary.  "  The  poffeflion  of  this  bird  has  given 
us  much  of  its  biftory  we  were  previoufly  unacquainted 
with.  It  is  extremely  docile,  and  of  a  grateful  difpofition, 
without  the  Onallclt  tincture  of  a  ravage  or  vindictive 
fpirit,  and  t<y  no  means  pod  effing  the  bad  qualities  a  ce- 
lebrated writer  would  induce  us  to  believe,  by  making  it 
perfonify  S.itan.  The  bird  in  queftion  was  furprifed  by 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  belonging  to  a  fiftierman,  under 
the  banks  of  a  rivulet  that  ran  into  the  BritiQ)  channel ; 
it  was  taken  borne,  and,  not  being  in  the  accuftoraed 
plumage,  was  reported  to  be  a  curious  and  unknown 
fpecies.  When  it  had  been  made  captive  about  a  week, 
it  was  perfectly  familiarized,  making  one  in  the  family 
circle  round  the  fire,  and  fuffering  the  careffes  ol  the 
children,  who  were  very  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  That 
mode,  however,  by  which  all  earthly  matters  are  obtain- 
ed, and  by  which  kingdoms  are  loft  and  gained,  fucceed- 
ed;  and  it  was  conveyed  to  us  by  the  coach,  being  placed 
in  a  bafket.  As  Toon  as  it  arrived  and  was  liberated,  it 
followed  the  fervant  who  releafcd  it,  and  was  offered 
every  fort  of  food  at  hand,  all  of  which  was  equally  re- 
fufed;  not  even  raw  flefh  was  acceptable,  and  no  fifh 
could  then  be  procured  to  fatisfy  its  hunger.  We  there- 
fore  crammed  it  with  flefh,  which  was  taken  very  reluc- 
tantly ;  but,  even  with  this  rough  handling,  its  formi- 
dable bill  was  not  made  ufe  of  offenfively.  After  feed- 
ing,  it  was  placed  on  a  (tool,  in  an  adjoining  room  to 
the  library,  where  it  fat  perfectly  contented,  and  adjufted 
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its  difconcerted  plumage.  Obferving  it  fo  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  iti  new  abode,  and  having  retired  to  the  li- 
brary, leaving  both  door*  open,  with  intention  of  return- 
ing, we  were  aftonifhed,  in  a  few  minute*,  to  fee  the 
ftranger  walk  boldly  into  the  room,  and,  coming  towards 
us  with  the  great  eft  confidence  and  familiarity,  joined  us 
at  tbe  fire-fide,  where  it  re-alTumed  the  talk  of  pluming 
and  drefling  it*  feather*.  From  hence  we  removed  this 
bird  to  an  aauatic  menagerie,  to  which  it  was  carried  ■ 
without  offering  the  leaft  offenfive  refillance;  but  the 
fight  of  water  made  it  reft  lefs  j  and,  when  liberated,  it 
inftantly  plunged  in  and  dived  ineeffantly  for  a  confider. 
able  time,  in  hopes  of  prey ;  but,  after  frarching  every 
part  of  the  pond,  without  obtaining  a  (ingle  fifh,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  convinced  there  was  none,  and  never  made 
any  other  attempt  for  three  days,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time,  it  was  crammed  with  flcih,  not  being  able 
to  procure  any  fifh.  It  lives  in  perfect  harmony  with  a 
whittling  fwan,  a  bernacle  goofe,  various  forts  of  duck*, 
and  other  occafional  birds ;  but,  if  it  perceives  a  gull 
with  a  piece  of  fifh,  it  inftantly  gives  chace:  if,  however, 
the  gull  has  time  to  fwallow  it,  no  refentmcnt  is  offered  •. 
the  fight  of  it  created  the  delire  of  pollcflion,  and  that 
defire  ceafes  with  its  difappearance.  If  it  gets  out,  it 
never  attempts  to  ramble ;  but,  walking  direct  to  the 
houfe,  enters  the  firft  open  door  without  deference  to  any 
one,  regardlcfs  even  of  a  dog ;  and  in  fact  is  troublefome- 
ly  tame." 

14.  Pelecanus  graculus,  the  fhagt  tail  rounded  ;  body 
black,  brown  beneath  s  tail-feathers  twelve.  Weighs 
about  four  pounds ;  length  twenty-nine  inches.  The 
female  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  is 
only  twenty-fcven  inches  long.  The  heavinefs  or  rather 
indolence  natural  to  all  the  cormorants,  is  ftill  more  re- 
markable in  the  prefent.  This  fpecics  is  not  lefs  diffufcd 
than  tbe  formers  it  occurs  particularly  in  the  iflands 
and  the  extremities  of  the  fouthcrn  continents.  Cook 
and  Forftcr  found  it  on  the  illand  of  Georgia ;  which, 
though  not  inhabited,  and  almoft  inacceflible  by  man,  is 
flocked  with  thefe  little  cormorants,  which  fture  the  do- 
main with  the  penguins,  and  lodge  among  the  tofts  of 
rulhy  grafs,  the  only  vegetable  production  in  that  weary 
trail.  Staten-land  is  fimilar, and  contains  likewise  great 
numbers  of  thefe  birds.  An  illand  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan was  fo  full  of  them,  that  captain  Cook  called  it 
Shag  Illand.  It  i*  in  thefe  extremities  of  the  globe  that 
nature,  benumbed  with  cold,  has  allowed  five  or  fix  fpe- 
cies  ftill  to  fubCft,  the  laft  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
invaded  by  the  progrefs  of  refrigeration  ;  they  live  in 
calm  apathy  am  id  Jl  the  dead  filence  which  has  there  efta- 
blifbed  its  gloomy  reign.  "  One  is  aftonifhed,"  fays  cap- 
tain Cook,  "at  the  peace  which  prevails  in  this  land. 
The  animals  that  inhabit  it  would  feem  to  have  formed 
a  league  not  to  difturb  their  mutual  tranquillity.  Tbe 
ea-lions  occupy  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft  ;  the  white 
bear  refides  in  the  interior  part  of  the  illand ;  and  the 
fhags  lodge  in  tbe  loftieft  rocks  t  the  penguins  fettle 
where  they  have  eafieft  communication  with  the  fca;  and 
the  other  birds  choofe  places  more  retired.  We  have 
feen  all  thefe  animals  intermingled  and  walking  together, 
like  cattle  or  poultry  in  a  farni-yard,  without  offering 
the  leaft  injury  to  each  other."  In  thefe  dreary  waftes, 
naked,  and  almoft  frozen,  the  (hags  breed  in  the  ragged 
fides  of  rocks,  or  the  projecting  cliffs  that  overhang  the 
ocean.  In  fome  parts,  their  nefts  are  found  among  fmall 
patches  of  flags,  or  in  the  tall  tuft*  of  the  coar/c  grafs 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Thcretheyinhabir.collccled 
in  thoufandsi  the  report  of  a  mufket  does  not  difperfe 
them ;  they  only  rife  a  few  feet,  and  alight  again  into 
their  nefts.  Nor  need  we  ufe  fire-arms,  for  they  may  be 
feiled  with  flicks,  and  yet  their  companions  will  not  be 
alarmed,  or  endeavour  to  efcape  from  the  maftacre. 
Their  flclh,  efpecially  that  of  the  young  ones,  is  pretty 
good  food.  Thefe  birds  do  not  ftray  far  into  the  fea.and 
feldom  lofe  fight  of  land.  Like  the  penguins,  they  are 
clothed  with  a  very  thick  plumage,  well  adapted  to  guard 
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againft  the  fevere  and  continual  cold  of  the  frozen  re* 
gions  which  they  inhabit. 

The  fhags  are  very  numerous  on  the  coafts  of  Corn  will, 
and  in  the  Irifh  fea,  particularly  on  tbe  Ifle  of  Man. 
They  are  found  alfo  on  the  fliorea  of  PrufGa,  and  in  Hol- 
land near  SevenhuU,  where  they  breed  on  tall  tree?. 
Willoughby  lays,  that  they  fwim  with  their  body  entirely 
immerfed,  and  only  their  head  out  of  the  water  ;  and 
that  they  are  as  nimble  and  alert  in  that  element  as  they 
are  fluggilh  011  hnd,  and  efcape  the  fliot  by  diving  the 
inftant  they  perceive  the  flafh.  In  general,  the  fhag  hai 
the  fame  natural  habits  with  thofe  of  the  cormorant,  which 
it  rflembles  in  it*  figure  and  in  its  colours  :  tbe  difference 
confifts  in  this,  that  ir*  body  and  limbs  are  fmiller  and 
more  flendcr,  its  plunn-e  brown  under  the  body,  its 
throat  not  naked,  and  that  there  are  only  twelve  quills 
in  the  tail.  Some  ornithulogifls  have  ftyled  the  ftug  the 
palmiped  jay  1  but  this  is  a*  little  proper  as  the  appella- 
tion of  warer-raven  given  to  the  cormorant.  The  cor- 
nea of  the  eye  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  eryftalline  ap- 
pro iches  the  fpherical  form,  as  in  fi(h:  the  bafe  of  the  bill 
is  furnilhed  with  a  red  Cn:n,  which  alio  furrounds  tbe 
eye  :  the  aperture  of  the  noitrils  is  fo  narrow  a  (lit  as  to 
have  efcaped  oblcrver*.  who  have  afterted,  that  the  cor- 
morants, both  the  greater  and  the  lefs,  want  the  noltriisi 
the  greatest  toe  in  thele  two  fpecies  is  the  outer,  computed 
of  five  phalanges,  the  next  one  containing  three,  the 
third  three,  and  tbe  lift,  which  is  tbe  fhortcft,  only  two  : 
the  feet  are  of  a  mining  black,  and  armed  with  pointed 
nails :  under  the  feathers  there  is  a  very  fine  down,  a* 
thick  a*  that  of  the  fwan  5  and  fmall  filky  feathers,  clofe 
like  velvet,  cover  the  head. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  In  tbe 
firft,  the  chin  is  yellow,  and  the  tail  wedged  :  it  ia  found, 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fecond  is  blackiftt,  but 
underneath  it  is  brown  ;  tbe  feathers  above  are  edged 
with  black:  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  the  Caribbee  illand*  ; 
and  is  about  twen.>-lix  inches  long. 

15.  Pelecanu*  pygmxus,  the  dwarf  (bag  :  tail  wedged, 
the  feathers  twelve  in  number.  This  fpecies  is  fcarcely 
fo  big  as  a  teal.  The  bill,  legs,  and  (hope,  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  thofe  of  the  common  fhag.  The  body 
black,  with  a  call  of  green  about  the  neck  and  breaft  : 
wing. coverts  obfeure-brown,  each  feather  margined  with 
glolly  black:  about  the  eyes  dotted  with  white,  but  the 
fpots  not  very  numerous ;  on  the  neck,  breaft,  and  fides, 
are  alfo  .1  few  Icattered  fpots,  which  arife  from  pencils  of 
very  tender  hairs  of  that'  colour,  which  arc  intermixed, 
and  appear  here  and  there  among  the  feathers.  The  fe- 
male i*  wholly  brown,  or  a  dull  black,  and  not  fpotted. 
This  fpecies  is  met  with  about  the  Cafpian  fea,  among 
oilier,  of  the  genus  $  alio  on  the  river  Jaick. 

0.  This  variety  has  the  chin  of  a  mouie-colourt,  wing- 
coverts  and  legs  black}  head  and  neck  chefnut,  with  a 
few  fnowy  fpots  j  bellv  hoary,  fpotted  with  brown. 

ifi.  Pelecanus  pundtatus,  the  punctated  fliag :  crefted, 
black  i  tail  rounded  ;  wings  dark-afh,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
fides  of  the  neck  with  a  white  line.  Bill  lead-colour  j 
orbits  naked,  reddilh  ;  feathers  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  wings  with  a  black  fpot ;  body  above  greenifh. black  i 
varies  in  having  tbe  bill  and  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  New 
Zealand    nearly  two  feet  long. 

17.  Pelecanus  criftatus,  the  crefted  (hag:  (hiaing  green, 
beneath  dufky  j  bill  and  legs  dulky }  head  crefted. 
Length  two  feet  three  inches  ;  breadth  three  feet  fix  ; 
bill  lour  inches  long  j  irides  fine  green.  On  carli  tide  of 
the  head  a  long  tuft  of  dufky  feathers  retching  beyond 
the  crown,  forming  a  fine  creft  ;  the  tail  of  a  dufky  green, 
confiding  of  twelve  feathers.  This  inhabits  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  vaft  precipices  about  Holyhead  and  the  back 
of  the  Ille  of  Wight,  in  May  and  June;  alfo  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  but  in  the  latter  not  very  com- 
mon. Mr.  Pennant  obl'erves,  that  he  met  with  fcveral 
fhags  in  the  Hebrides,  but  law  none  with  the  creft;  hence 
we  mny  ("uppofe  it  to  be  (omewbat  rare. 

tS.  Pelecanus  violaceus,  the  violet  fhag  :  creft  erect ; 
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body  black,  glofled  with  violet.  It  is  found  about  Karat- 
fcbatka  and  the  ides. 

19.  Pelecanus  urile,  the  red-faced  (bag:  (billing  green, 
throat  white,  face  bluifh  red.  Length  two  feet  ten  in- 
ches; bill  three  inches  and  a  halt  long;  the  bafe  of  a 
reddifh  green,  the  end  black  :  round  the  eve  a  bare  white 
(kin  :  back  and  wings  dufky  black,  but  gloll'y  ;  the  back 
has  alfo  a  glofs  of  green  in  Tome  lights,  with  here  and 
there  a  white  (lender  leather  :  the  belly  is  wholly  black  1 
on  each  fide  of  the  rump  a  large  patch  of  white  feathers : 
tail  fix  inches  in  length,  confiftingof  twelve  feathers : 
colour  of  the  quills  black  1  legs  black.  It  inhabits 
Kamtfchatka,  chiefly  about  the  rocky  and  craggy  places 
on  the  fea-coafb,  where  it  builds  its  neft  in  June.  The 
eggs  are  the  fize  of  a  hen's,  of  a  green  colour,  and  very  ill 
tailed  ;  notwithrtanding  which  the  natives  think  it  worth 
while  to  climb  the  rocks  for  them  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  it  feeds  on  fift,  fwallow- 
ing  them  whole.  It  flies  well  and  fwiftly  ;  but  rifes  with 
difficulty  from  the  ground.  While  fitting  on  the  rocks 
it  is  very  flupid,  being  overcome  with  deep,  and  not  eafily 
roufed  j  hence  the  natives  catch  them  eafily,  by  means  of 
nets  thrown  over  them,  or  noofes  at  the  end  of  long 
poles;  and  not  unfrcquently  thefe  filly  birds  fufter  them- 
felves  to  be  taken  one  after  another  to  the  very  lad.  As 
food,  every  one  but  a  Kamtfchadale  muft  refufe  it }  yet 
this  nation  think  it  very  tolerable,  whether  owing  to  the 
method  of  cooking  or  not,  is  uncertain  t  their  method  is 
to  roalt  it  in  holes  in  the  earth,  whole,  without  plucking 
off  the  feathers,  or  taking  out  the  entrails,  and  after  it  is 
done  enough  they  Ikin  and  eat  it.  It  is  faid  to  have  no 
tongue  ;  yet  it  is  averred  that  it  cries  morning  and  even- 
ing, not  greatly  unlike  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet. 

xo.  Pefecanus  nxvjus,  the  f potted  (hag  1  black)  tail 
rounded,  orbits  naked,  dingy  red;  front  and  hind  head 
.crefted  ;  a  white  curved  ftripe  from  the  eye  to  the  wing; 
wing-coverts  fpotted  with  black. 

This  fpecics,  which  is  fupprefled  by  Dr.  Turton  in  his 
tranflation  of  Gmrlin,  is  the  Crelled  Shag  of  Cook's  laft 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  and  it  reprefentcd  on  the  annexed 
Plate  at  fig.  3.  It  might  indeed  be  called  double-crefted, 
cr  two-crcited  ;  for  juft  over  the  forehead  arife  fome  long 
feathers,  forming  a  pointed  creft ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of 
the  head  a  fecond,  not  unlike  the  firlt,  but  rather  longer, 
lome  of  the  featheis  ineafuring  an  inch  and  a  half.  Juft 
over  the  eye  begins  a  flripc  ot  white,  which  paflcs  down 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck  quite  to  the  wing,  and  growing 
broailcr  ss  it  proceeds  downwards.  The  middle  of  the 
back,  and  the  wings,  are  of  a  brownilh  alh-colour,  each 
feather  tipped  at  the  end  with  a  round  fpot  of  black, 
largeft  on  the  wing-coverts,  but  no  where  bigger  than  a 
fmall  pea  1  quills  not  fpotted  :  from  the  middle  of  the 
back  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  from  between  the  legs  to 
the  vent,  black  glofl'ed  with  green  t  tail  three  inches  in 
length,  rounded  at  the  end  ;  that  and  the  quilts  plain 
black  :  legs  deep  brown  or  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
New  Zealand,  and  builds  among  the 'rocks  ;  it  is  met  with 
principally  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  f>a  drgga'tlrgga.  Length  two  feet,  or  more. 

si.  Pelecanus  caruncuhtus,  the  carunculated  (hagi 
black,  beneath  white ;  bill  dulky  :  fides  of  the  head  bare  of 
feathers  ;  between  the  bill  and  eye  much  carunculated,  and 
red;  the  reft  of  the  fpacc  round  the  eye  alh-colour;  the 
orbits  of  a  fine  mazarine  blue,  and  elevated;  and  over  the 
eye  is  a  tubercle  larger  than  the  reft.  The  irides  are 
whitifh,  or  very  pale  brown  :  the  head  fomewhat  flat  on 
the  fides,  and  the  crown  rather  full  of  feathers  1  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  fides  of  it,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and 
all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the  wings,  and  tail,  are 
black,  except  a  longifh  patch  of  white  on  the  wing-co- 
verts t  the  forehead,  chin,  and  all  beneath,  white:  the 
legs  are  flc(h-colour,  or  very  pale  brown.  This  inhabits 
New  Zealand  i  and  is  found  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
though  not  in  plenty  ;  but  was  met  with  by  millions  in 
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Staaten-land;  and  is  faid  by  our  voyagers  to  build  jsi 
towns.    Length  twenty  inches. 

as.  Pelecanus  Magellanicus,  the  Magellanic  (hag; 
black,  beneath  white  <  bill  three  inches  long,  anil  black  : 
fides  of  the  head,  and  chin,  bare,  and  rcddilh  ;  tail 
wedged.  The  head  and  neck  fomewhat  glofiy,  and  the 
feathers  of  the  firlt  feem  full,  making  that  part  appear 
larger  than  it  is;  but  the  head  is  by  no  means  crefted  : 
behind  each  eye  a  fpot  of  white.  It  inhabits  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  Staaten-land  1  in  Chriftmas  Sound  it  builds  by 
thoufands  among  the  rocks,  choofing  fuch  places  where 
they  project  over  the  fea,  or  at  leaft  where  they  rife  per- 
pendicularly, that,  in  cafe  the  young  fall  out,  they  may 
take  no  harm,  dropping  only  into  the  water.  Length 
thirty-fix  inches. 

a j.  Pelecanus  varius,  the  pied  (hagi  brown,  beneath 
white;  bill  four  inches  and  a  half ;  the  top  of  it  dulky  ; 
the  bare  fpace  about  the  eye,  yellow :  over  the  eyes  a 
narrow  ftreak  of  a  pale  colour :  the  head,  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  brown;  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  wing-coverts,  paleft;  the  margins  of  the  laft 
almoll  white,  or  very  palei  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  and  thighs,  very  deep  brown,  nearly  black  s  quills 
black  ;  tail  rounded,  and  fix  inches  or  more  in  length  ; 
legs  flefh-colour :  claws  dufky.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
New  Zealand,  and  was  met  with  frequently  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  It  builds  in  trees,  on  which  a  dozen 
or  more  are  feen  at  once.  The  egg  is  two  inches  and  .1 
half  long,  rather  (mailer  than  that  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  pale 
bluifh  white.  Length  of  the  full-grown  bird,  thirty 
inches. 

34.  Pelecanus  eirratus,  the  tufted  (hag :  black,  beneath 
white  ;  bill  dufky  yellow  ;  round  the  eye  bare  :  the  head 
crefted;  on  the  wing-coverts  it  an  oblong  patch  of  white. The 
tail  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  rounded  in  fhape, 
and  compofed  of  fourteen  feathers:  the  legs  pale  yclldw 
brown.  This  was  brought  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ; 
and  is  in  the  Hunterian  Mufcum.    Size  of  the  preceding. 

15.  Pelecanus  Africanus,  the  African  (hag:  brown,  be- 
neath variegated,  chin  white  ;  fcapulars  ami  wing-coverts 
blue  grey,  each  feather  margined  all  round,  and  tipped 
with  black  :  the  three  firlt  greater  quills  pale  brown,  in- 
clining to  cinnamon  ;  the  reft  brown  black:  fecondaries 
as  long  as  the  quills,  of  a  dufky  black,  edged  with  brown. 
The  tail  confilts  of  twelve  feathers,  is  cuneiform  in  fhape, 
the  two  middle  feathers  being  feven  inches  long,  the 
outer  three  inches  and  a  half  only;  the  four  middle  ones, 
and  the  outer  on  each  fide,  are  pale  brown,  the  others 
black.  Inhabits  Africa ;  and  is  about  twenty  inches 
long. 

II.  Bill  ferrate. 

26.  Pelecanus  thagus,  the  law-billed  pelican  j  brown  ; 
tail  rounded  ;  gullet  pouched,  and  covered  with  (hort  ci- 
ncreous  feathers.  Bill  a  foot  long,  each  mandible  hook- 
ed;  poach  very  large ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Chili;  lize 
of  a  turkey  ;  extent  of  wings  nine  feet. 

17.  Pelecanus  baflanus,  the  gannet,  or  Soland  goofe : 
tail  wedged;  body  white;  bill  and  quill-feathers  black  j 
face  blue;  irides  yellowifh ;  tail-feathers  twelve;  eyes 
furrounded  with  a  naked  flcin  of  fine  blue  ;  legs  black, 
and  grcenifh  on  the  fore  part ;  the  feet  long. 

Linnxus  gave  the  name  of  Balfanus  to  this  fpecies,  be- 
cauie  it  is  a  native  of  the  Baft. rile,  a  ftupendous  rock  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  common  goofe ;  weight  feven  pounds;  length  near 
three  feet,  alar  extent  fix.  The  gannet  inhabits  all  the 
northern  ides,  but  in  particular  that  of  the  Bafs  in  Scot- 
land. It  generally  firft  makes  its  appearance  in  March, 
and,  after  making  a  circuit  ol  the  ifland, departs  in  Octo- 
ber or  November.  This  race  Teems  to  be  in  purfuit  after 
the  herrings  and  pilchards,  whofe  motions  it  watches;  and 
fiftiermen  know  the  coming  of  thefe  rifh  by  the  appearance 
of  the  birds.  That  this  is  the  inducement  (eems  pro- 
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bable,  as  they  are  likewife  Teen,  in  the  month  of  Decern- 
Ber,  at  far  fouth  at  the  coalt  of  Lilbon  and  Gibraltar, 
plunging  for  fardines,  a  fpecies  of  pilchard.  The  gannet 
is  alio  common  on  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  thofeof  Ice- 
land, and  now  and  then  are  met  with  on  the  fouthern 
coafts  of  Greenland.  In  America,  they  are  found  on  the 
coafts  of  Newfoundland,  where  they  breed,  migrating  in 
winter  at  far  at  Carolina.  They  were  alfo  met  with  fre- 
quently by  our  feveral  voyagers  in  many  part*  of  the 
fouthern  ocean.  Their  neft  is  compofed  of  graft  and  fea- 
sants, intermixed  with  any  thing  the  bird  hnds  floating 
on  the  water.  It  lays  only  one  egg,  which  it  white,  ra- 
ther left  than  that  of  a  goofe;  if  this  egg  be  taken  away, 
the  bird  will  lay  a  fecond ;  and,  fliould  this  be  taken  alio, 
a  third  j  but,  on  the  lofs  of  the  third,  it  can  furnifli  no 
more  tbat  fealbn.  They  place  their  nell  in  the  clefit  of 
the  rock,  and  the  common  people  believe  that  they  per- 
form the  office  of  incubation  (landing  on  one  foot,  a  no- 
tion fuggtfted  probably  by  the  breadth  of  itt  fole. 
Hence,  it  it  alleged,  they  received  the  name  ofjo/e-an- 
gtcft ;  but  Martin  informs  us,  that  this  word  is  of  Iriflt 
or  Erfe  derivation,  and  (ignifics  quick-lighted  j  thefe 
birds  being  noted  for  the  bright  luilre  of  their  eyes.  The 
foot,  however,  it  widely  palmatcd,  and  the  middle  and 
outer  toet  are  each  near  four  inches  long,  and  all  the  four 
are  connected  by  an  entire  piece  of  membrane. 

Though  large  and  heavy,  they  are  very  dexterous  fiih- 
er»  ;  tbey  defcend  from  a  vaft  height,  and  plunge  many 
fathoms  under  water.  It  it  in  Scotland  that  they  arc  ufu- 
ally  called  folangetfe,  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland  ganmtt, 
and  in  Wales  gan.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda,  we  are 
allured  by  Martin,  take  above  twenty  thoufand  of  the 
young  birds  annually,  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
eggt.  Tbele  fpoilt  are  the  chief  fubjjftence  of  thefe  hardy 
ilTandert,  and  they  (lore  up  their  provifions  in  pyramidal 
Hone  buildings,  covering  them  over  with  peat-aftiet- 

It  it  very  curious  to  obl'erve,  that  in  tbele  birds  the  (kin 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bodyi  it  it  connefted  to  it  only 
by  fmall  bundlet  of  fibres  placed  at  equal  diftances,  fucb 
at  one  or  two  inches,  and  capable  of  being  extended  at 
much;  fo  tbat  the  (kin  may  be  drawn  out  like  a  mem- 
brane, and  inflated  like  a  bladder.  The  following  are 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Montagu  upon  this  lingular  confor- 
mation. "  If  a  duck  or  a  goofe  be  attended  to  when  the 
ufual  cry  it  emitted,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  prcflTure 
of  the  abdomen  propels  the  air  which  is  therein  contained 
with  much  force  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  which, 
with  what  is  there  already,  not  being  able  to  elcape 
through  the  trachea,  not  only  inflate*  the  cellular  mem- 
brane about  the  bread  to  an  unulual  fize,  but,  by  coin- 
predion,  rufbes  with  violence  through  the  larynx,  and 
produces  a  found  more  or  lefs  intenlc,  in  proportion  at 
the  mu Teles  are  more  or  left  exerted.  Although  this 
contrivance  it  lb  absolutely  ncceflary  to  the  exiftence  of 
every  fpecies  of  bird,  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  for 
what  particular  purpofe  the  property  of  inflation  is  fo 
much  further  extended  than  ufual  in  the  gamier.  We 
fliould  not  expeft  to  find  this  power  of  inflating  the  (kin 
peculiar  to  thofe  who  obtain  their  fubfiltence  by  diving, 
becaufe,  in  the  aft  of  immcrfion,  fuch  power  could  not  be 
exerted  without  obftrueting  that  operation  i  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  air  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
body  is  fufScient  for  all  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  feeking 
their  prey  under  water.  It  will  not  he  unrcafonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  gamut  is  endowed  with 
luch  Angular  properties  for  very  dillerent  purpofes  than 
tbat  ot  long  and  continual  immerlion.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  fuch  a  power  of  inflation  muft  contribute 
greatly  to  lefl'en  the  concuflion  in  its  rapid  defcent  upon 
the  water,  in  order  to  feize  its  prey ;  befides,  as  the  en- 
largement of  the  furface,  without  materially  adding  to 
the  fpecific  gravity,  muft  greatly  contribute  to  its  buoy- 
ancy both  in  air  and  water,  it  is  well  adapted  for  redding 
in  the  midft  of  the  moll  tempeftuous  fea,  floating  on  itt 
furface  in  perfefl  fecurity,  and  following  thole  fhoals  of 


fifti  on  which  depends  itt  whole  exiftence  i  that,  when 
all  others  are  compelled  to  feck  (belter  in  bays  and  creeks, 
the  gannet  is  enabled  to  brave  the  fevereft  weather  in  all 
feafons,  without  attempting  to  near  the  (bore.  Thit 
contrivance  may  alfo  be  of  the  mod  important  fervice  to 
an  animal  which  is  conftantly  expofed,  even  in  the  molt 
inclement  feafon,  and  cannot  quit  its  ftation  without 
ftarving  i  nothing  could  pofflbly  conduce  more  to  its  fe- 
curity again  ft  inteufe  cold,  or  be  better  adapted  to  pre- 
ferve  the  neceffary  temperature  of  animal  heat,  than  thit 
intermediate  body  of  air  between  the  (kin  and  the  body, 
lince  tbat  clement  is  found  to  be  a  non-con'ducior  of 
heat.  Upon  this  principle,  what  animal  can  be  more  f«- 
curely  protected  again  ft  cold,  or  retain  its  vital  heat  fo  ef- 
fectually, as  the  gannet,  or  fuch  birds  as  are  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  a  body  of  confined  air,  divided  by  cells,  and 
interfered  by  membranes  between  the  (kin  and  the  body, 
and  that  (kin  fo  amply  covered  with  a  light  porous  fub- 
ftance,  filled  alfo  with  air, and  impervious  to  water?"  An 
account,  by  the  fame  gentleman,  of  a  non-defcript  infect 
which  infelts  the  cellular  membrane  of  this  bird,  will  be 
found  under  the  word  Cellularia,  vol.  iv.  See  alfo 
Mem.  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  vol.  i. 

0.  Sula  major,  the  great  booby  :  brown  foot  ted  with 
white,  beneath  white  ;  orbits  naked,  blackifti.  Thit  it 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe,  but  the  tail  it  tonger  j  the  bill  a 
little  more  than  five  inches  long,  and  of  a  grey  brown  j 
iridet  hazel,  legt  black.  It  inhabits  the  fhores  of  Flo- 
rida, where  it  is  frequent. 

18.  Pelecanus  pifcator,  the  little  gannet :  body  whitifti, 
face  red  j  tail  wedged,  all  the  quill-feathers  black.  Size 
of  the  Mul'covy  duck  :  length  two  feet  feven  inches  ;  bill 
five  inches  long.  Throat  naked,  dufky  black,  the  fcapu- 
lar  feathers  are  alfo  black  at  the  ends.  The  tail  conlifts 
of  fourteen  feathers  ;  the  bafe  white,  but  black  the  reft  of 
their  length  1  the  legt  red ;  the  middle  claw  broad  and 
ferrated.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  inhabit  China,  where  it 
it  called  bublri;  and  it  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  fortt 
ufed  by  the  Chinefe  to  catch  fi(h,  a  ring  being  placed 
round  the  neck.  Some  birds  have  thofe  parts  ot  a  deep 
brown  which  in  others  are  black. 

$.  The  lead  gannet.  Size  of  a  duck  s  length  twenty 
inches.  Bill  ftraight,  as  in  the  common  gannet,  and 
lbapcd  like  it.  Colour  reddifti  brown,  withadufkyor 
black  point ;  the  bafe,  and  (kin  round  the  eye,  of  a  deep 
red.  The  plumage  is  wholly  white,  except  the  wing;, 
Scapulars,  and  middle  of  the  back,  which  are  dulky,  and 
the  quills  black:  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end :  legs  blood- 
red.  This  bird  was  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum  (  and  Dr. 
Latham  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies.  It  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  being  finallcr,  and  in  having  the  taiUfea- 
thers  white  throughout,  which  in  the  other  are  only 
white  at  the  bale,  the  reft  of  the  length  being  black. 

19.  Pelecanus  fula,  the  booby  t  body  whitifti,  quill- 
fcathers  tipt  with  black  1  tail  wedged.  In  every  organized 
being,  inftinct  it  i  I  plays  itfelf  by  a  chain  of  confident  ha- 
bits, which  all  tend  to  its  prefcrvation  j  and  this  internal 
fenfe  directs  them  to  ftiun  what  is  hurtful,  and  to  feck 
what  may  contribute  to  the  funport,  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ment, ot  life.  Thefe  birds,  however,  fecm  to  have  re- 
ceived from  nature  only  half  that  faculty  1  armed  with  a 
firm  bill,  provided  with  long  wings,  and  with  feet  com- 
pletely and  broadly  palmated,  they  are  fitted  to  exercife 
their  powers  hoth  in  the  air  and  in  the  water;  they  are 
invited  to  alt  and  to  live  ;  yet  they  I'cetn  ignorant  what 
exertions  they  fliould  make,  or  what  precautions  they 
fliould  obferve,  to  efcape  that  death  which  perpetually 
awaits  them.  Though  di  ft  ufed  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  from  the  feas  of  the  north  to  thofeof 
the  (outh,  they  have  no- where  learnt  to  diftinguifti  their 
mod  dangerous  enemy,  the  fight  of  man  does  not  inti- 
rnidate  or  difcompofc  them.  They  fuffer  theralelves  to 
be  taken,  not  only  at  fea  on  the  (hips'  yards,  but  alfo  at 
land  on  the  iftets  and  coafts,  where  they  may  be  felled  by 
blowt  with  a  (tick,  in  great  number*,  one  after  another, 
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and  yet  the  ft  lipid  flock  will  make  no  effort  tocfcape. 
Hence  thefe  bird;  arc  called  boobies  becaufeof  their  great 
ftupidity,  their  filly  afped,  and  their  habit  of  continually 
(hiking  their  head  and  (liivering  as  it  were  when  they 
alight.  And,  fince  the  mental  powers  and  the  moral  qua- 
lities of  animals  are  derived  from  their  conftitution,  we 
mud  attribute  the  exccflive  fluggiftwefs  and  helplef*  fe- 
curity  of  the  boobies  to  fomc  pbyfical  caufe ;  and  this, 
moft  probably,  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  their  long 
wings  in  motion. 

Man  is  not  their  only  foe;  their  want  of  courage  ex- 
pofes  them  to  another  enemy,  which  perpetually  haraftes 
them.  This  it  the  frigate,  or  man-of-war  bird.  Itrufties 
upon  the  boobies,  which  it  defcries  at  a  diftance  ;  purlues 
ti'.vin  without  intermiflion,  and  obliges  them,  by  blows 
with  its  wings  and  its  bill,  to  furrender  their  prey,  which 
it  indantly  feizes  and  fuallows  :  the  filly  cre.ttures  then 
return  to  feek  new  prey,  which  they  otren  lofe  by  a  fe- 
cond  piracy.  The  boobies  hover  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  fcarcely  moving  their  wings,  and  drop  on  the  fifh 
the  inftant  it  emerges.  Their  night,  though  rapid  and 
well  fupported,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  ot  the  frigate. 
Accordingly,  they  do  not  roam  fo  far,  and  their  appear- 
ance i*  regarded  by  navigators  as  a  pretty  certain  fign 
of  the  vicinity  of  fome land.  Yet  thcfc  bird*  frequent  the 
remote  A  and  molt  fequeflered  iilands  in  the  midft  of  the 
ocean.  There  they  live  in  companies,  with  the  gulls,  the 
tropic-birds,  &c.  and  the  frigate,  their  inveterate  foe, 
follows  them  to  tbefe  retreats.  Dampicr  give*  a  curious 
account  of  the  hoftililics  between  the  man-of-war  birds 
and  the  boobies,  in  the  Alcrane  ifhnds,  on  the  coaft  of 
Yucatan.  "  Thefe  birds  were  crowded  fo  thick,  that  I 
could  not,"  he  fays,  "  pafs  their  haunt  without  being  in- 
commoded by  their  pecking.  I  obferved  that  they  were 
ranged  in  pairs,  which  made  me  pre  fume  that  they  were 
male  and  female.  When  I  (truck  them,  fome  flew  away, 
but  the  greater  number  remained,  and  would  not  ftir  for 
all  I  could  do  to  roufe  them.  I  remarked  alfo,  that  the 
man-of-war  birds  and  the  boobies  always  placed  fentinels 
over  their  young,  efpecially  when  they  went  to  fea  for 
provifion.  Of  the  man-of-war  birds,  many  were  (ick  or 
maimed,  and  feemctl  unfit  to  procure  their  fubfiflence. 
They  lived  not  with  the  reft  of  their  kind,  whether  they 
were  expelled  from  the  fociety,  or  had  lie  pa  rated  from 
choice  :  thefe  were  difperfed  in  different  places,  probably 
that  they  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  pillaging. 
I  once  faw  more  than  twenty  on  one  of  the  iftand*  (ally 
out  from  lime  to  time  into  the  open  country,  to  carry  oft* 
booty,  and  they  returned  again  almoft  immediately. 
When  one  furprifed  a  young  booby  that  had  no  guard, 
he  gave  it  a  violent  peck  on  the  back  to  make  it  dilgorge, 
which  it  inftantly  did:  it  call  up  one  or  two  fifti  about 
the  bulk  of  one's  hand,  which  the  old  man-of-war  bird 
fwallowed  ftill  more  nattily.  The  vigorous  ones  play  the 
fame  game  with  the  oid  boobies  which  they  find  at  Tea. 
I  faw  one  which  flew  agaiuft  a  booby,  and,  with  oik  ftrokc 
of  its  bill,  made  him  Miver  up  a  fifh  which  he  had  jufl 
fwallowed.  The  man  ct-war  bird  darted  fo  rapidly  as  lo 
catch  it  in  the  air  before  i:  could  fall  into  the  water." 

The  boobies  referable  molt  the  cormorants  in  their 
(hape  and  organization,  except  that  their  bill  is  not  termi- 
nated in  a  hook,  but  in  a  point  (lightly  curved  ;  and  the 
upper  mandible  is  articulated,  as  it  were,  and  formed  of 
three  pieces  joined  by  two  futures  ;  the  firft  is  traced  near 
the  point,  which  therefore  appears  like  a  detached  nail  j 
the  (econd  is  (ituated  at  the  root  of  the  bill  near  the 
head,  which  enables  the  bird  to  raife  the  tip  of  its  upper 
mandible  two  inches,  without  opening  the  bill. 

Thefe  birds  utter  a  loud  cry,  partaking  of  the  raven 
and  of  the  goolc  ;  and  this  is  heard  particularly  when 
they  are  purfued  by  the  frigate,  or  when,  aflctnb^cd  to- 
gether, they  are  ieized  by  fome  ludden  panic.  In  (lying 
tbey  ftretcli  out  the  neck,  and  display  the  tail.  They 
cannot  begin  their  motion  but  from  fome  lofty  ttation,and 


therefore  tbey  perch  like  cormorants.  Dampier  remarks* 
that  in  the  iUe  of  Aves  they  breed  on  trees,  though  in 
other  places  they  nettle  on  the  ground, and  always  a  num- 
ber in  the  fame  haunt ;  for  a  community,  not  of  inllinft 
but  of  weaknefs,  fcems  to  collect  them  together.  They 
lay  only  one  or  two  eggs.  The  young  ones  continue 
long  covered,  for  the  molt  part,  by  a  very  foft  and  white 
down.  The  common  booby  is  fometimes  met  with  on  the 
BritiQi  (horej.  It  is  of  a  middle  fize,  between  the  duck 
and  the  goofe:  its  length,  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that 
of  the  tail,  is  two  feet  five  inches ;  the  bill  is  four  inches 
and  a  half,  and  its  tail  near  ten.  The  naked  (kin  which 
encircles  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  fo  is  the  bale  of  the  bill, 
whofe  point  is  brown.  The  legs  are  draw-coloured.  The 
flefti  is  black,  and  has  a  niar(hy  flavour  ;  yet  the  Jailors 
and  marine  adventurers  often  feed  on  it.  Dampicr  re- 
lates, tii.it  a  French  fleet,  being  cart  on  the  ille  of  Aves, 
partly  ftibfidcd  on  thefe  birds;  and  made  fuch  confump- 
tion  of  them,  that  the  number  there  has  fince  been  much 
diminiflied.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  not  only 
on  the  ille  of  Aves,  but  in  that  ot  Remire,  and  on  a  rock 
fhaped  like  a  fugar-loaf,  riling  apart  in  the  fea,  within 
fight  of  Cayenne.  Multitudes  alfo  occur  on  the  ifleti 
which  lie  along  the  (horei  of  New  Spain  and  Caracca. 
The  fame  fpecie*  is  met  with  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and 
on  the  Bahama  illands,  where,  it  is  aflerted,  they  lay  and 
breed  every  month  of  the  year.  What  nukes  thefe  birds 
fo  extremely  numerous  on  thofe  Ihorcs,  is  the  incredible 
fwarms  of  hfh  which  attract  them  :  a  pcrfon  can  fcarce  let 
down  into  the  water  a  line  with  twenty  or  thirty  hooks, 
but  he  finds,  on  drawiug  it  up,  a  fills  hanging  from  each. 
This  harmlefs  helplefs  creature  is  reprelentcd  on  Plate 
1 1,  fig.*. 

30.  Pelecanus  fiber,  the  brown  booby  :  body  brownifti, 
quill-feathers  blackifh,  face  red;  tail  wedged.  Bigger 
than  a  mallard  :  length  two  feet  or  more;  bill  three  in- 
ches and  three  quarters  ;  that  and  the  legs  red.  It  inha- 
bits Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  America,  as  well  as  fe- 
veral  of  the  Well-India  iflands ;  and  is  found  alfo  in 
Africa. 

31.  Pelecanus  maculatus,  the  f pot  ted  booby:  brown, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  below,  white  waved  and  (potted  with 
brown;  bill,  wing  quills,  tail,  and  feet,  brown.  In  this 
fpecies,  the  wings  are  remarkably  (hort,  much  more  (o 
than  in  any  other  of  the  known  fpecies.  It  inhabits 
Cayenne.    Turton  makes  it  a  variety  of  the  P.  bifTanut. 

3s.  Pelecanus  parvus,  the  little  booby.  This  is  the 
finalleft  of  the  boobies,  and  ineafures  in  length  .tarcely 
eighteen  inches.  The  bill  is  pretty  (traigtit ;  and  the 
fpace  round  the  eye  not  bare;  the  throat,  bread,  and 
belly,  white ;  all  the  reft  of  the  plumage  duuxy  black. 
This  alfo  inhabits  Cayenne. 

33.  Pelecanus  Sinenlis,  the  leu-tze,  or  Chincfe  fi filing- 
corvorant  :  tail  rounded  ;  body  brown,  beneath  whitith 
fpotted  with  brown;  throat  white,  bill  yellow,  iridsblue. 
Inhabits  China,  and  is  there  tamed  tor  the  purpofe  of 
catching  fifh.  On  a  large  lake,  near  that  part  of  trie  Im- 
perial Canal  where  the  river  runs  into  it.hr  GeorgcStaun- 
ton  faw  "  thoufands  ot  final!  boats  and  rafts  built  entirely 
for  this  fpecies  of  filhery.  On  each  boat  dand  ten  or  a 
dozen  birds,  which  at  a  fienal  from  the  owner  plunge 
into  the  water ;  and  it  i*  aifonilhing  to  fee  the  enormous 
fize  of  the  fifh  which  thefe  birds  bring  up.  They  appear- 
ed to  be  fo  well  trained,  that  it  did  not  require  either 
ring  or  cord  about  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from 
fwallowing  any  portion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the 
mailer  was  plcafed  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement 
and  food.  The  boat  ufed  for  this  mode  of  filhing  is  re- 
markably light,  and  is  carried  on  the  Oioulder  to  the  lakes, 
together  with  the  (idling-birds,  by  thole  who  gain  a  live- 
lihood by  this  employment." 

PELECHU'CHO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dioccfe  of 
Cufco:  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-well  of  Caravavi. 

PELECl'M'S,  /:  in  botany.   See  Biserrula. 

PEJLE'E, 
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PELE'E,  a  (mall  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  nearthe 
coaft  of  France:  three  mile*  north-eaft  of  Cherburg. 
Lat.  49.  41.  N.  Ion.  1.  it.  W. 

PE'LEG,  Ton  of  Eber,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  1757.  The  Scripture  fayi,  hit  father  gave  him  the 
name  of  Peleg,  fignifying  "divifion,"  becaufc  in  his 
time  the  earth  began  to  be  divided,  (Gen.  xi.  16.  x.  15.) 
whether  it  was  that  Noah  had  begun  to  distribute  the 
earth  among  hit  defendants,  fome  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  Babel;  or  that  Peleg  came  into  the  world  the  fame 
year  that  Babel  was  begun,  and  at  the  divilion  of  Ian- 
guages  j  or  that  Eber  by  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  gave  his  fon 
the  name  of  Peleg  lone  years  before  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  begun  ;  is  not  abfolutcly  certain.  That  which  here 
perplexes  the  interpreters  is.  Firll,  that  Pclegcame  into  the 
world  not  above  100  years  after  the  deluge  ;  and  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  number  of  men  was  not  then  lufficient  for 
ftub  an  undertakings*  that  of  B  thel.  Secondly,  Joktan, 
the  brother  of  Peleg,  had  already  thirteen  Tons  at  the 
time  of  this  difperfion,  which  happened  after  the  confu- 
fion  of  Babel ;  (Gen.  x.  afi,  17,  18,  &c.)  Peleg  being 
born  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Eber,  (Gen.  xi.  16.) 
it  is  inipoffible  his  brother  Joktan  Ihould  have  fuel)  a 
number  of  children  at  the  birth  of  Peleg.  It  feems  there- 
fore  that  he  was  not  born  at  the  time  of  the  difperfion. 
To  this  may  be  anfwered,  that  Mofes  has  there  enume- 
rated the  names  of  the  thirteen  fons  of  Joktan  (in  Gen. 
x.  16.)  by  way  of  anticipation,  though  they  were  not 
born  till  a  good  while  after  the  confufion -at  Babel;  but, 
as  they  poflciTcd  a  very  large  country,  it  was  convenient 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to  name  them  among  the 
other  defendants  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft  among  themfelves.  Eury.  Brit. 

PELEGRl'NO.anifhnd  inthePacific  Ocean,  difcovered 
by  Quiros  in  1606.  Lat.  14.  S.  Ion.  161.  W.— Alio  a 
mountain  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  near 
Palermo,  in  which  is  a  celebrated  fancluary  dedicated  to 
St.  Rofalia. 

PEL'ENGON,  or  Gelekgon,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariftan :  lixty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Lar. 

PE'LES,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savo- 
lax  :  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Nyllot. 

PEL'E  THITES.  The  Pclethitcs  and  Cherethites 
were  famous  under  the  reign  of  king  David.  They  were 
the  molt  valiant  men  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  and  had 
the  guard  of  his  pcrfon.  See  Ezekiel  xxv.  1$.  Zsplu- 
niah  ii.  5.    1  Samuel  xxx.  14.    2  Samuel  xv.  iS.  xx.  7. 

PELE THRO'NII,  a  name  or  epithet  given  to  the  La- 
pitha;.  either  becaufe  they  inhabited  the  town  of  Pele- 
thronium  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pclion  in  ThcfTaty,  or 
becaufe  one  of  their  number  bore  the  name  of  Ptielhro- 
nint.  It  is  to  them,  we  arc  told,  that  mankind  are  in- 
debted fortheinvention  of  the  bitwith  which  they  tamed 
their  horfes  with  fo  much  dexterity. 

PELETHRO'NIUM,  a  town  of  Theffaly,  fituated  in 
a  flowery  port  of  Mount  Pelion  ;  and  hence  the  appella- 
tion throna,  fignifying,  ♦'flowers."  Lucan  fays  the  Cen- 
taurs were  natives  of  that  place;  to  whom  Virgil  affigns 
Mount  Othrys.  Molt  authors,  however,  afcribc  the 
hreaking  of  horfes  to  the  Centaurs.  Some  make  the 
Lapithx  and  Centaurs  the  fame;  others  a  different 
people;  allowed,  however,  to  be  both  of  Tbeffaly. 
Their  ftory  ii  greatly  involved  in  fable.  See  Lapithvs, 
vol.  xii. 

Pfc'LEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Theflaly,  fon 
of  JEacus  and  Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  hi*  brother  Phocus,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  leave  his  father's  dominions.  He  fled 
to  the  court  of  Eurytus  the  fon  of  Actor,  win"*  reigned 
in  Phtliia,  (or  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  the 
truth  of  which  is  queftioned,  to  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.) 
He  was  purified  ot  his  murder  by  Eurytus,  with  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  and  the  king  gave  him  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone in  marriage.  After  this,  as  Peleus  and  Eurytus 
went  to  the  chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  father-in- 


law  was  accidentally  killed  by  an  arrow  which  his  fon-in- 
law  had  aimed  at  the  beaft.  This  unfortunate  accident 
obliged  bim  to  banilli  bimfelf  from  the  court  of  Phthia, 
and  he  went  to  Tolchos,  where  be  was  alfo  purified  ot  the 
murder  of  Eurytus  by  Acalius  the  king  of  the  country. 
His  refidencc  at  lolchos  was  fhort  1  Aftydamia,  the  wit's 
of  Acaftus,  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  when  flic  found 
him  infenfible  to  her  palfionate  declarations,  (he  acculed 
him  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  king  her  huf- 
band  partly  believed  the  accufations  of  his  wife  ;  but, 
not  willing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  by  putting 
him  inftantly  to  death,  he  ordered  his  oflicers  to  conduct 
him  to  Mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree  and  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  wild 
beads  of  the  place.  The  orders  of  Acaftus  were  obeyed  : 
but  Jupiter,  knowitii;  the  innocence  of  his  grandfon  Pe- 
leus, ordered  Vulcan  to  fet  him  at  liberty.  As  foon  as 
he  had  been  delivered  from  danger,  Peleus  affembled  his 
friends  in  order  to  punifh  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  Acaftus.  He  took  lolchos  by  force,  drove 
the  king  from  his  poU'eflions,  and  jut  to  death  the  wicke.l 
Aftydamia. 

On  the  death  of  Antigone,  Peleus  made  love  to  Thetis, 
of  whole  fuperior  charms  Jupiter  himfelf  had  been  ena- 
moured.  His  pretenfions  were  rejected;  for,  as  he  was 
but  a  mortal,  the  goddefs  fled  from  him  with  the  utmott 
abhorrence ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  evade  his  inquU 
ries,  the  generally  affumed  the  fliape  of  a  bird,  or  a  tree, 
or  of  a  tigrefs.  Peleus's  paflion  was  fanned  by  refnfal: 
he  offered  a  facrificcto  the  gods;  and  Proteus  informed 
him,  that,  to  obtain  Thetis,  he  mult  furprife  her  while  fhs 
was  aileep  in  her  grotto  near  the  Ihores  of  Theffaly. 
This  advice  was  immediately  attended  to;  and  Thetis, 
unable  to  efcape  from  the  grnfp  of  Peleus, at  laft  content- 
ed to  marry  him.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrateJ  with 
the  greater!  folemnity,  all  the  gods  attending, and  making 
them  each  the  molt  valuable  presents.  Tbe  god  del!  of 
Difcord  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  who  was  abfent, 
and  (he  punifhed  this  fceming  neglect  by  throwing  an  ap- 
ple in  the  midft  of  the  affembly  of  the  gods,  with  the  in. 
icription  of  Dctar  puleliriori,  '•  To  be  given  to  the  fair- 
eft."  The  celebrated  Achilles  was  the  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage, whofc  education  was  early  entrufted  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron,  and  afterwards  toPbccnix  the  fon  of  Amyn- 
tor.  Achilles,  it  is  well  known,  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
at  the  head  of  his  father's  troops;  and  Peleus  gloried  in 
having  a  fon  who  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Greeks  in  va- 
lour and  intrepidity.  His  death,  however,  was  the  fource 
of  great  grief  to  Peleus  ;  but  Thetis,  to  comfort  her  htif- 
band,  promSfed  him  immortality,  and  ordered  him  to  re- 
tire into  the  grottoes  of  the  ifland  of  Leuce,  where  he 
fhould  fee  anil  converle  with  the  manes  of- his  fon. 

PEL'KVV  I  SLANDS.or  Pai.a'os,  a  group  of  iflands  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  that  exten- 
live  divilion  of  the  globe  called  Paiynefia,  fituated  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Illands  and  the  Caroline  Ilhnds. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  reflecting  the 
time  of  their  firft  difcovery  by  Europeans.  Mr,  Keate, 
the  editor  of  the  only  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  their  climate,  foil,  and  produce,  together  with 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  thinks  they  were  firft 
noticed  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Philippines,  and  by 
them  named  Paht  from  the  number  of  trees  growing  in 
them  refembling  the  mafts  of  (hips.  This  conjee':  1: re 
has  been  vehemently  oppofed  by  a  critic,  who  affirm*  that 
tbe  whole  of  Mr.  Keate's  introduction  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  illands  in  queftion  were  firft  difcovered  by  fome 
Jeluits  of  the  Philippines,  viz.  the  fathers  Duberon  and 
Cortil,  who  left  the  Philippines  for  this  purpolc  on  t:.e 
14th  of  November,  1710.  Before  this  time,  it  was  only 
known,  that  the  largett  ifland,  which  was  the  inoft  north- 
erly, was  called  Panlog,  and  that  the  royal  refidence  was 
in  Falu  or  Pelew.  Alter  a  voyage  of  fifteen  days  theie 
fathers  difcovered  land  towards  the  north-eaft;  and  the  two 
ifles  that  were  feen  were  called  thofc  of  St.  Ar.drew.as  hav- 
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ing  b«en  difcovered  on  the  day  of  that  apoftle.  From  Tome 
Pelewans,  whom  they  accofted,  they  received  information 
that  the  true  name  of  thefe  iflei  was  Son/oral  i  that  Pan- 
log  was  to  the  north-north-eaft,  and  Pulo  to  the  fouth- 
fouth-ealt .  Panlog  wu  afterward*  difcovered  about  fifty 
leagues  from  Sonforol,  in  lat.  7.  14.  N.  This  feems  to  be 
the  ifland  now  called  Babclthouap,  and  the  largeft  of  the 
group,  the  fouth  extremity  of  which  in  Arrowfmith's  maps 
is  about  lat.  7.15.  Father  Cantova's  letter,  dated  17**. 
and  contained  in  the  collection  entitled  Ltttret  EdifitaUtt, 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Pelews,  and  very  unjuftly 
reprefents  the  natives  as  cannibals.  By  his  account,  the 
group  called  the  Palaos  or  Pelews,  confided  of  feven 
principal  ides,  fituated  from  north  to  fouth.  Their 
names  were  Pelilieu,  C0aeng.1l,  Tagaleteu,  Cogeal,  Yalap, 
Mogulibee,  and  Nagarrol  j  the  king  was  called  Yaray, 
and  refided  in  Yalap.  The  natives  were  defcribed  by  the 
Jefuits  as  naked  cannibals,  who  were  regarded  with  hor- 
ror by  the  people  of  the  Carolines. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1783,  that  we  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  juft  account  of  thefe  iflands,  and  of  their  inhabitants. 
When  captain  Wilfon,  commander  of  the  Antelope 
packet,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  was 
wrecked  on  one  of  thefe  iflands,  be  derived  that  informa- 
tion which  was  communicated  on  his  return  to  Mr. 
Keatc;  and  this  ingenious  writer,  indulging  perhaps  in 
fome  degree  the  glow  of  his  feelings  and  imagination, 
drew  up  that  very  pleating  and  interefling  account, 
which,  from  its  firtt  publication,  has  paflcd  through  feve- 
ral  editions.  The  whole  group  is  laid  to  contain  eigh- 
teen iflands ;  but  thofe  which  Mr.  Keate  mentions  are 
Orooiong,  Artingall,  Pelelew,  Emilligue,  Erounga,  Ara- 
malorgoo,  Arraguy,  Caragaba,  and  Pethoull  t  but  the 
names  of  all  were  not  difcovered  5  and  it  was  but  lately 
known  thatPelew  was  only  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
the  ifland  called  Cooroora,  and  the  reftdence  of  the 
king. 

From  Mr.  Keate  we  learn  that  the  natives  of  thefe 
iflands,  fo  far  from  being  favage  cannibals,  were  remark- 
ably mild,  hofpitable,  and  humane.  The  crew  of  the 
Antelope  confided  of  thirty-three  Europeans  befides  the 
captain,  and  fixteen  Chinefe;  and  the  only  poflible 
means  by  which  they  could  be  delivered  from  an  ifland, 
which  at  firft  appeared  to  them  uninhabited,  was  by 
building  a  fliip  capable  of  tranfporrirjg  them  to  the  near- 
eft  European  fettlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Wbilft  they  were  meditating  upon  this  undertaking,  the 
natives  appeared  on  the  fecond  day  after  theirarrival;  and 
their  intercourfe  with  them  was  facilitated  by  means 
which  appear  as  Angular  as  they  were  providential.  Cap- 
tain Wilfon  had  a  lervant  recommended  to  him  at  Macao, 
whofpoke  both  the  Malay  and  Englilh  languages  perfectly 
well;  and  they  had  not  been  long  at  Pelew  before  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Malay,  who  had  been 
thrown  by  a  temped  upon  this  very  fpot  about  a  year  be- 
fore, and  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country  ;  fo  that  by  this  extraordinary  event  each 
party  had  an  interpreter  who  could  readily  explain  their 
wants  and  d e fires. 

After  fome  time  it  was  agreed  on  by  Captain  Wilfon 
and  his  people,  that  fome  of  the  crew  (hould  be  fent  to 
the  king  of  the  place,  in  order  to  folicit  his  frienddiip, 
and  intreat  his  perrniffion  to  build  a  veflel  that  might 
carry  them  back  to  their  own  country.  This  bufinefs 
was  allotted  to  the  captain's  brother;  and  during  bis  ab- 
fence,  Raa  Kook,  the  king's  brother,  and  feveral  of  the 
native*,  remained  with  our  people.  This  amiable  chief 
feemed  to  place  an  entire  confidence  in  thofe  he  was 
among:  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  bimfelf  to 
their  manners;  would  fit  at  table  as  they  did,  indead  of 
fquatting  on  his  hams  ;  and  inquired  particularly  into 
the  principles  and  caufes  of  every  thing  he  obferved  about 
him,  lending  his  perfonal  afliftance  in  all  that  was  going 
forward,  and  even  defiring  the  cook  to  let  him  aid  him  in 
blowing  the  fire. 
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In  order  to  conciliate  their  affections,  Captain  Wilfon 
had  prefented  Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  king's  bro- 
thers, with  a  pair  of  trowfers  ;  but,  having  conceived  a 
greater  paflion  for  a  white  (hirt,  one  was  immediately 
given  to  him  ;  which  be  had  no  fooner  put  on,  thai* 
he  brgan  to  dance  and  jump  about  with  fo  much  joy, 
that  every  body  was  diverted  by  bis  lingular  geftures, 
and  the  contrail  which  the  linen  formed  with  bis  flcin. 
This  prince  was  about  forty,  of  a  Ihort  ftature,  but  fo 

Slump  and  fat  that  he  was  nearly  as  broad  as  be  was  long, 
fe  poflefled  an  abundant  (hare  of  good  humour,  and  a 
wonderful  turn  for  mimickry ;  and  had  befides  a  coun- 
tenance fo  lively  and  expredive,  that,  though  our  people 
at  this  time  were  drangers  to  almod  all  he  laid,  yet  his 
face  and  gefturcs  made  them  accurately  comprehend 
whatever  he  was  defcribing. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  ar- 
rived with  a  great  retinue.  He  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  refpect  by  the  (hip's  company,  who  were  exer- 
cifed  before  him,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  different  po- 
fitions.  The  furprife  of  the  natives,  their  hooting,  hal- 
looing, jumping,  and  chattering,  produced  a  noife  al- 
mod equal  to  the  difchargeof  the  mu fleets  ;  and,  when  one 
of  the  men  (hot  a  bird,  which  was  done  to  difplay  the  ef- 
fect of  their  arms,  the  furprife  it  occaftoned  was  wonder- 
ful. Some  of  the  natives  ran  for  it,  and  carried  it  to  the 
king,  who  examined  it  with  great  attention,  but  was  una- 
ble to  comprehend  bow  it  could  be  wounded,  not  having 
feen  any  thing  pafs  out  of  the  gun. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different  tents,  and  inquired 
about  every  thing  he  faw :  all  was  novelty,  and  of  courfe 
intereded  his  attention.  When  he  got  to  the  tent  where 
the  Chinefe  men  were,  Raa  Kook,  whofe  retentive  mind 
never  lod  a  (ingle  trace  of  any  thing  be  had  been  informed 
of,  acquainted  the  king  that  thefe  were  a  people  quite 
different  from  the  Englilh,  and  that  he  had  learnt  there 
were  many  other  nations  befides  thefe  interfperfed 
through  the  world,  fome  of  which  fought  with  guns,  and 
others  with  boarding-pikes,  an  indrument  which  he  held 
very  cheap  in  comparifon  with  the  former.  When  the 
king  beard  his  brother  difcourling  about  a  variety  of  na- 
tions, who  all  fpoke  differently,  and  had  before  him  the 
example  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  language  was  not  the  fame 
with  the  Englilh,  he  appeared  inliantly  thoughtful  and 
ferious,  as  if  Itruck  with  conceptions  which  bad  never  be- 
fore eroded  his  mind.  He  remained  a  while  penfive  and 
bewildered ;  and  this  circumdance  imprefled  on  every  one 
at  the  time  an  idea  that  there  was  every  reafon  to  ima- 
gine that  there  had  never  been  a  communication  between 
thofe  people  and  any  other  nation  :  and  indeed  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  the  Jefuits  did  really  vifit  them  in  1710,  they 
had  before  17*3  loft  the  remembrance  of  every  trace  of 
European  manners. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  king  requefted  five  of  Cap- 
tain Wilfon's  men  to  attend  htm  in  a  war  he  was  going 
to  make  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  ifland 
called  Orooiong,  who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him  an  injury. 
In  this  enterprise  little  more  was  done  than  braving  their 
enemies,  dripping  fome  cocoa-nut  trees  of  their  fruit,  and 
carrying  oft*  a  number  of  yams  and  other  provilions;  but 
in  another,  which  was  undertaken  againft  the  ifland  of 
Artingall,  tbey  were  more  fuccefsful,  and  (howed  figns  of 
the  fame  (anguinary  difpofition  which  fome  demon  has 
infufed  into  the  whole  human  race.  Nine  pri Toners  of 
war  who  bad  been  taken  upon  this  occafion  were  cruelly 
put  to  death ;  and,  notwithdanding  the  Englilh  rtrongly 
remon  ft  rated  againd  this  proceeding,  alt  the  arguments 
they  could  ufe  were  of  no  avail.  In  judication  of  their 
conduct,  they  alleged  the  neceflity  of  doing  it  for  their 
own  fecurity,  declaring  that  they  had  formerly  only  de- 
tained them  as  menial  fervants,  but  that  tbey  always 
found  means  to  get  back  to  their  own  country,  and 
return  with  fuch  a  force  as  frequently  made  great  de- 
predations. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  character  and 
6  o  conduct 
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conduct  of  tbefe  hitherto-unknown  people,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  our  readers  what  we  have  learned  of 
their  government,  cuftorns,  manners,  and  art*;  together 
with  a  defcription  of  the  face  of  their  country.  In  this 
the  editor  of  Captain  Wilfbn's  Voyage  mull  be  our  guide; 
.and,  if  our  narrative  do  not  fatisfy  the  man  of  fcience,  tt 
is  to  be  obferved,  t^at  the  Antelope  was  not  a  (hip 
font  out  purpofely  to  explore  undiscovered  regions,  nor 
were  there  people  on-board  properly  qualified  to  eftimate 
the  manners  of  a  new  race  of  men  ;  they  had  amongft 
them  no  philofbphers,  botanifts,  or  draughtfmen,  expe- 
rienced in  fuch  fcientific  purfuits  as  might  enable 
them  to  examine  with- judgment  every  object  which  pre- 
v  fen  red  itfelf.  Diftrefs  threw  them  upon  thefe  i  Hinds  ; 
and,  while  they  were  there,  all  their  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied on  the  means  of  liberating  themfelves  from  a  fituation 
of  all  others  the  moft  afflicting  to  the  mind,  that  of  being 
cut  off  for  ever  from  the  fociety  of  thr  reft:  of  the  world. 

It  however  clearly  appears,  from  their  uniform  tefti- 
mony,  that  at  Pelew  the  king  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  hi*  people  i  and,  though  divefted  of  all  external 
decorations  of  royalty,  bad  every  mark  of  diftinftion  paid 
to  bis  perfon.  His  rttpacki,  or  chiefs,  approached  him 
with  the  greateft  refpeft;  and  his  common  fubjecrs, 
whenever  they  parted  near  him,  or  had  occafion  to  addref* 
him,  put  their  hands  behind  them,  and  crouched  toward* 
the  ground.  Their  councils  were  always  held  in  the 
open  air,  where  the  king  firft  Hated  the  bufinefa  upon 
which  he  bad  aflerobled  them,  and  fubmitted  it  to  their 
confideration.  Each  rupack  delivered  his  opinion,  but 
without  riling  from  his  feat  ;  and,  when  the  matter  be- 
fore them  was  fettled,  the  king  Handing  up  put  an  end 
to  the  council.  When  any  meflagc  was  brought  him, 
whether  in  council  or  elfewhere,  if  it  came  by  one  of  the 
common  people,  it  was  delivered  at  fome  diftance  in  a 
low  voice  to  one  of  the  inferior  rupack »,  who  bending  in 
an  humble  manner  at  the  king's  fide,  delivered  it  in  the 
fame  manner  with  his  face  turned  afide.  His  command* 
appeared  to  be  abfolute,  though  he  acted  in  no  important 
bufinefs  without  the  advice  of  his  chiefs  ;  and  every  day 
in  the  afternoon,  whether  he  was  at  Pelew  or  with  the 
Englifli,  he  went  to  fit  in  public  for  the  purpofe  of  heap- 
ing any  requefts,  or  of  adjufting  any  difference  or  dif- 
pute  which  might  have  arifen  among  hi*  fubjecrs.  Bat 
thefe,  according  to  our  editor,  fcldom  happened  ;  for,  as 
their  real  wants  were  but  few,  and  they  faw  nothing  to 
create  artificial  one*,  every  one  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
his  own  humble  purfuits;  and,  as  fara*  the  (hip's  crew,  who 
remained  among  them  about  three  months,  could  decide, 
they  appeared  to  con  duel  themfelves  towards  each  other 
with  the  greateft  civility  and  benevolence;  never  wrang- 
ling or  entering  into  qtiarrelfome  contentions,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary  among  tbole  who  call  themfelves  a  polifbed  and 
enlightened  people.  Even  when  children  (bowed  a  dif- 
pofition  of  this  kind,  they  ftrongly  marked  theirdifplea- 
fure,  by  Aiding  with  rebuke  their  little  animofities. 

Next  in  power  to  the  king  was  his  brother  Raa  Kook, 
who  was  official  general  of  all  his  forces.  It  was  his  duty 
to  fummon  the  rupack*  to  attend  the  king  for  whatever 
purpofe  they  were  wanted.  He  was  alfo  hi*  preemptive 
brir ;  the  fucceflion  of  Pelew  not  going  to  the  king'* 
children  till  it  bad  parted  through  his  brothers;  fo  that 
after  thedemife  of  Abba  Thulle,  the  fovereignty  would 
have  defcended  to  Raa  Kook  ;  on  his  demife  to  Arra 
Kooker;  and  on  the  death  of  this  I  aft  it  would  have  re- 
verted to  Qui  Bill,  the  king's  elded  fon,  when  Lee  Boo, 
his  fecond  fon,  of  whom  we  nave  much  to  fay,  would  have 
become  the  hereditary  general. 

The  office  of  firft  mmifter  is  defcribed  as  follows , 
"  The  king  was  always  attended  by  a  particular  chief  or 
rupack,  who  did  not  appear  to  portefs  any  hereditary  of- 
fice, but  only  a  delegated  authority.  He  was  always  near 
the  king's  perfon,  and  the  chiet  who  was  always  firft 
confulted  ;  but,  whether  his  office  was  religious  or  civil, 
or  both,  our  people  could  not  learn  with  any  certainty. 
He  wa»  not  considered  a*  a  warrior,  or  ever  bore  arms, 
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and  had  only  one  wife,  whereas  the  other  rupacks  had 
two.  The  Englifli  were  never  invited  to  hi*  houfe,  or 
introduced  into  it,  although  they  were  conducted  to 
thofe  of  al  moft  every  ot  her  chief."  Of  the  other  ru pack* 
it  is  obferved  "That  they  could  only  be  regarded  a* 
chiefs  or  nobles  j  they  were  not  all  of  the  fame  degree, 
as  was  plain  by  a  difference  in  the  bont  they  wore :  thi* 
was  a  mark  of  rank  worn  upon  the  wrift,  with  which 
Captain  Wilfon  was  inverted  by  the  king;  but  wbat 
animal  it  came  from,  our  people  could  not  learn.  They 
generally  attended  the  king,  and  were  always  ready  at 
his  command  to  accompany  him  on  any  expedition  with 
a  number  of  canoe*  properly  manned,  and  armed  with 
dart*  and  fpears,  who  were  to  remain  with  him  till  they 
bad  his  permiflion  to  return  home  with  their  dependents. 
In  this  part  of  their  government  we  may  trace  an  outline 
of  the  feudal  fyftem  5  but,  from  the  few  opportunities  our 
people  had  of  inveftigating  points  of  internal  government, 
tt  appeared  that  the  titles  of  npadu  were  perfonal  badges 
of  rank  and  diftinftion;  nor  did  they  apprehend  they 
were  hereditary  honours,  unlefs  in  the  reigning  family, 
who  rauft'of  necertity  be  of  this  clafs." 

Tbefe  iflands  are  in  general  of  a  moderate  height,  and 
covered  with  wood  ;  and  encircled  on  the  weft  fide  by  a 
reef  of  coral,  from  two  to  fix  leagues  from  the  (hore,  and 
of  great  length.  Coo  room,  the  capital  of  which  is  Pe- 
lew, bears  the  marks  of  induftryand  good  cultivation. 
All  the  irtands  which  the  Englifli  faw  were  covered  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  fome  of  them  of  large  fiae, 
which  appeared  from  their  canoes,  made  of  their  trunks, 
and  capable  of  carrying  twenty-eight  or  thirty  men. 
Among  the  tree*  in  the  foreft,  they  obferved  the  ebony, 
and  alfo  a  tree  which,  when  pierced  with  a  gimblet, 
yielded  a  juice  of  the  confidence  of  cream;  a  fpecics  of 
the  roanchineel  tree;  a  tree  in  fize  and  it*  branches  refern- 
bling  the  cherry-tree,  and  in  its  leave*  the  myrtle,  and 
having,  inftead  of  bark,  an  outward  coat  of  the  thick" 
nefs  of  a  card,  darker  than  the  infide,  though  equally 
clofe  in  texture,  the  colour  of  the  interior  part  being 
nearly  that  of  mahogany,  and  fo  extremely  hard,  that  few 
of  the  tools  which  the  Englirti  had  could  work  it  with- 
out breaking  their  edge*.  Here  were  alfo  the  cabbage- 
tree,  and  a  tree  whofe  fruit  refembled  an  almond ;  the 
carambola,  and  the  wild  bread-fruit,  called  by  the  na- 
tives riafnall.  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts,  being  the  chief 
means  of  fubfiftence,  are  objects  of  particular  attention. 
Of  the  beetle-nut,  which  abounds,  the  natives  make 
great  ufe  ;  and  their  iflands  alfo  afford  plantains  and  ba- 
nanas, Seville  oranges,  and  lemons.  They  furnifh  focoe 
fugar-canes,  great  abundance  of  the  bamboo,  and  like- 
wife  the  turmeric,  ufed  as  a  dye,  and  'employed  by  the 
women  for  ftaining  their  (kins.  None  of  the  illands 
which  the  Englifh  vtfited  afforded  any  kind  of  grain,  nor 
any  fort  of  quadruped,  except  fome  rat*,  which  were 
found  in  the  woods,  and  three  or  four  meagre  cat*  found 
in  the  houfe,  and  which  were  probably  drifted  afhore 
from  fome  wreck.  Of  birds,  pigeons  were  the  moft  nu- 
merous; and  tbey  had  plenty  of  cocks  and  hens,  uado- 
meflicated  and  running  wild  in  the  woods, of  which  they 
had  made  no  ufe  as  articles  of  food  till  tbey  were  in- 
ftructed  by  the  Englifli  to  eat  them.  Several  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  were  obferved  to  fly  about,  and  fome 
of  a  fmall  fize,  whofe  notes  were  very  melodious,  and  par- 
ticularly one,  which  ufed  to  fing  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  a  pipe  as  fweet  at  a  flageolet.  Of  rilh  they  bad 
grc.it  variety. 

Thefe  iflands,  when  feen  from  the  fea,  exhibit  high 
rugged  land,  covered  with  wood ;  the  interior  part*  were 
in  many  place*  mountainous,  but  the  valleys  were  cxten- 
five  and  beautiful,  and  prefented  many  agreeable  prof- 
pefls.  The  foil  was  in  general  rich  ;  the  grafs,  at  no 
cattle  ate  it  down,  grew  high,  and  was  burnt  up  with  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  The  Englifh  faw  no  river  in  tbefe 
iflands  ;  their  fupplies  of  frefh  water  were  derived  from 
fmall  flreams  and  ponds,  of  which  there  were  many. 
They  had  no  fait,  or  any  kind  of  feafoning  with  their 
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food,  which  confided  chiefly  of  filh ;  and  they  had  alfo  a 
kind  of  fweetroctts,  which  they  prepared  from  the  lug.nr- 
cane,  which  feemed  to  be  indigenous.  The  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  was  their  ufual  beverage.  They  had  no  me- 
thod of  tneafuring  time,  but  by  the  height  of  the  fun  i 
and  they  divided  their  feafons,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
other  tropical  countries,  into  wet  and  dry.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  to  federal  of 
which  they  gave  names.  Thofe  iflands  that  were  vifited 
by  the  Englifh  appeared  to  be  populous,  bat  the  account 
of  their  population  wan  not  afccrtained.  Their  houfes 
were  placed  upon  large  (rones,  and  raifed  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  being  conflructed  of  planks  and  bam- 
boos, and  having  the  fire  place  in  the  middle,  fecured 
With  hard  rubbifh.  Their  fifhing-hooks  were  of  tortoife- 
fhell:  their  twine,  cord,  and  fifhing-nets,  were  well  manu- 
factured from  the  hulks  of  the  cocoa-nuts.  The  man 
on  which  they  flcpt,  and  which  (hey  threw  over  them  at 
reft,  were  formed  of  plantain-leaf.  At  their  meals  they 
ufed  a  plaintain-leaf  in  [tend  of  a  plate,  and  the  (hell  of  a 
cocoa-nut  fervcd  them  as  a  cup,  which  they  fometimes 
finely  poliQied.  Their  beft  knives  were  of  mother-of- 
peatl,  and  others  of  a  large  mufcle-fhell,  or  fplit  bamboo, 
They  had  alfo  veffelsof  an  oval  fhape  and  reddifh-brown 
colour,  which  were  a  kind  of  earthen-ware,  and  which 
they  ufed  for  beating  their  water,  and  for  boiling  their 
fHh,  yam*,  ice.  The  principal  weapons  ufed  in  their 
battles  were  fpears,  about  twelve  feet  lone,  formed  of 
the  bamboo,  having  its  pointed  end  of  very  nard  wood  t 
thefe  were  barbed  tranfverfely,  nor  could  they  be  drawn 
from  the  body  without  lacerating  the  flefh.  Another 
weapon  was  the  dart  and  fling;  the  fling  was  a  piece  of 
wood  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  notch  made  in  it, 
wherein  the  bead  of  the  dart  was  fixed.  The  dart  was  of 
bamboo,  pointed  with  extremely  hard  wood.  Their  ca- 
noes were  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  neatly  orna- 
men  red. 

The  natives  of  thefe  iflands  are  a  flout  well- made 
people,  rather  above  the  middling  flat u re ;  their  com* 
plexion  is  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  what  is  under- 
flood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  They  arc 
mild,  affable,  and  induftrious,  and,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  they  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  favagc  exiftence.  Their  hair  is  long  and  flowing,  ra- 
rher  dilpofed  to  curl,  which  they  rnoftly  form  into  one 
large  loofecurl  round  their  heads:  fome  of  the  women, 
who  wore  remarkably  long  hair,  let  it  hang  loofe  down 
their  backs.  The  men  were  entirely  naked  :  the  women 
wore  only  two  little  aprons,  or  rather  thick  fringes,  one 
before  and  one  behind,  about  ten  inches  deep  and  feven 
wide  :  thefe'  were  made  of  the  hulks  of  the  cocoa-nut 
stripped  into  narrow  flips,  which  they  dyed  with  different 
shades  of  yellow  t  this,  which  was  their  only  drefs,  they 
tied  round  their  waifts,  commonly  with  a  piece  of  line, 
though  fuch  as  were  of  higher  rank  ufed  ..  firing  of  fome 
kind  of  beads.  Both  men  and  women  were  tattooed,  or,  as 
tbey  called  it,  nulgotkcd;  an  operation  which  isfuppofed 
to  have  taken  place  at  a  certain  period  of  youth,  children 
of  either  fex  not  being  marked  by  it.  The  men  had  their 
left  ear  bored,  and  the  women  both  :  a  few  of  the  firft 
wore  beads  in  the  perforated  ear;  the  latter  put  either 
fome  leaf  through,  or  an  ear-ring  of  tortoife-fhcll  inlaid. 
The  cartilage  between  tbe  noftrils  was  alfo  bored  in  both 
fexes,  through  which  they  frequently  put  a  little  fprig  or 
bloflbm  of  fome  plant  or  fhrub  that  accidentally  caught 
their  fancy.  When  the  men  and  women  grew  up,  their 
teeth  were  blacked,  which  was  done  by  means  of  fome 
dye;  and  the  operation  was  tedious  and  painful.  For 
this  purpofe  they  ufed  groundfel,  with  four  other 
herbs,  bruifed  together,  and  mixed  with  a  little  cbinam 
into  a  pafle,  which  was  applied  to  the  teeth  every 
morning,  in  order  to  dye  tnein  black  ;  the  patients 
lying  with  their  heads  upon  the  floor,  and  letting  the 
faliva  ran  out  of  their  mouths.  At  night  the  pafle 
was  taken  away,  and  tbey  were  permitted  to  eat  a  lit- 
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tie.  The  fame  procefs  was  repeated  the  day  follow- 
ing j  and  five  days  were  neceflary  to  complete  the  opera- 
tion. This  occafioned  great  trouble,  and  made  them 
extremely  fick. 

Perfons  of  both  fexes  were  very  expert  at  fwimming, 
and  appeared  to  be  as  perfectly  at  eafe  in  the  water  as  on 
land.  The  men  were  admirable  divers.  Their  marriage* 
were  probably  no  more  than  a  civil  contract,  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  contract  was  regarded  a* inviolable.  They 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  in  general  had  not  more 
than  two  :  the  king  hail  five,  though  not  living  together. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  jealous  of  them, 
permitting  them  to  partake  of  all  theirdivcrfions.  When 
a  woman  was  pregnant,  fhe  always  fenarated  from  her 
huflund  at  night,  and  it  was  obferved  that  the  utmoft 
attention  was  paid  to  women  in  that  Ctuation.  Their 
children  are  named  foon  after  they  are  born,  and  proba- 
bly without  any  ceremony.  Some  peculiar  circutn- 
ftances  attended  their  funerals.  At  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, an  elderly  woman  was  obferved  to  get  out  of  the 
new-made  grave,  who  was  fuppofed  by  thofe  who  attend- 
ed to  be  the  mother  or  fome  near  relation,  who  had  been 
drawn  by  affection  to  the  melancholy  fcene,  in  order  to 
be  fatitned  that  every  thing  was  duly  prepared.  When 
the  corpfe  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the  lamentation  of  the 
women  that  attended  was  very  great.  Thefe  lafl  fad  offices 
feemed  to  be  wholly  left  to  tbe  tendernefs  of  the  weaker 
fex  :  the  men  only  a  trembled  round  the  body  before  it  was 
carried  to  tbe  grave,  where  they  preferved  a  folemn  filence. 
They  had  places  appropriated  to  fepulture.  Their  graves' 
were  made  I  ike  ours  in  country  church-yards ;  having  the 
mould  raifed  up  in  a  ridge  over  the  place  where  the 
body  was  depolited,  fome  flat  Hones  railed  above  them, 
with  a  flat  one  laid  horizontally  over,  andfurrounded  by 
a  kind  of  hurdle-work,  to  prevent  any  one  from  treading 
over  them. 

On  the  article  of  religion  the  editor  obferves,  that  our 
people  during  their  continuance  with  the  natives  of  Pe* 
lew,  never  (aw  any  particular  ceremonies,  or  obferved 
any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  public  worfhip. 
But  it  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  that  tbe 
people  of  Pelew  had  abfoluteTy  no  idea  of  religion.  A 
few  occurrences,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
the  narrative,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  could 
not  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  reli- 
gious worfhip «  for,  when  they  were  prefent  at  the  public 
prayers  of  the  Englilh,  they  expreffed  no  furprife  at  what 
was  doing,  but  feemed  defirous  to  join  in  them,  and  con- 
flantly  preferved  the  moll  profound  filence.  The  general 
even  refufed  to  receive  a  menage  from  tbe  king  which 
arrived  during  divine  fervice.  And  upon  another  occa- 
Con,  when  Captain  Wilfon  told  Lee  Boo,  that  good  men 
would  live  again  above,  he  replied,  with  great  earneflnefs, 
"  All  fame  Pelew  >  bad  men  (lay  in  earth  ;  good  men  go 
into  fkyj  become  very  beautiful  ("  holding  bis  hand  up, 
and  giving  a  fluttering  motion  to  his  fingers. 

The  mod  wonderfuTcircumftances  in  the  hi/lory  of  this 
people,  are  the  acutenefs  of  their  underftanding,  their 
hofpitality,  and  the  implicit  confidence  which  tbey  placed 
in  utter  Grangers.  That  their  manners  were  pleating, 
and  their  fociety  not  difagreeable,  is  evident  from  the 
conduct  of  Marfan  Blanchard,  one  of  the  feamen,  who, 
when  the  vefl'el  was  built  and  ready  to  take  her  departure 
with  his  captain  and  his  companions,  was  left  behind  at 
his  own  particular  requeft.  That  they  had  the  fulled 
confidence  in  Capt.  Wilfon  and  his  crew,  is  put  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  behaviour  of  the  king  and  Ran  Rook 
when  their  guells  were  to  leave  them.  Raa  Kook  foli- 
cited  his  brother's  permiflion  to  accompany  the  Englifh, 
but  from  prudential  motives  was  refufed.  The  Sove- 
reign, however,  relolved  to  entrufl  bis  fecond  Ton  Lee 
Boo  to  Capt.  Wilfon's  care,  that  he  might  improve  his 
mind,  and  learn  fuch  things  as  at  his  return  would  bene- 
fit his  country. 

The  inductions  which  he  gave  the  young  man,  and 

the 
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the  fortitude  which  he  fhowed  upon  this  occaGon,  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  enlightened  mind.  Upon 
delivering  him  to  Capt.  Wilfon,  he  ufcd  thcfe  exprefftont  t 
"  I  would  with  you  to  inform  Lee  Boo  of  all  things 
which  he  ought  to  know,  and  make  him  an  Englifhman. 
The  fubjeAof  parting  with  my  (on  I  have  frequently  re- 
volved |  I  am  well  aware  that  the  diftant  countries  he 
mult  go  through,  differing  much  from  his  own,  may  ex- 
pole  him  to  dangers,  as  well  as  difeafes,  that  are  unknown 
to  us  here,  in  confequence  of  which  he  may  die  ;  I  have 
prepared  my  thoughts  to  this  i  I  know  that  death  is  to 
all  men  inevitable  ;  and  whether  my  Ton  meets  this  event 
at  Pelew  or  elfc where  is  immaterial.  I  am  fatisfied,  from 
what  I  have  obferved  of  the  humanity  of  your  character, 
that,  if  he  is  (ick,  you  will  be  kind  to  him ;  and,  (hould  that 
luppen  which  yourutmoft  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not 
binder  you  or  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or  any  of  your 
countrymen,  returning  here  ;  I  (hall  receive  you,  or  any 
of  your  people,  in  friendlhip,  and  rejoice  to  fee  you  again." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  king,  a  father,  and  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  would  have  been  delighted  to  fee  his  (on  with 
European  accomplishments.  But,  alas  1  the  fubfequent 
'hiftory  of  this  amiable  youth  mud  force  a  tear  from  the 
eye  of  every  reader  whofc  heart  is  not  callous  to  the  ge- 
nuine feelings  of  nature  and  humanity. 

As  foon  as  they  arrived  at  Macao,  the  houfe  into  which 
he  firft  entered,  and  the  different  articles  of  furniture, 
fixed  him  in  filent  admiration  ;  but  what  (truck  his  ima- 
gination moft  was  the  upright  walls  and  flat  ceilings  of 
the  rooms,  being  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  how  they 
could  be  fo  formed.  When  he  was  introduced  to  the  la- 
dies of  the  family,  his  deportment  was  fo  eafy  and  polite, 
that  it  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  his  abundant 
pood-nature  j  and  at  his  departure,  his  behaviour  left  on 
the  mind  of  every  one  prefent  the  imprefTion,  that,  how- 
ever great  the  furprife  might  be  which  the  fcencsof  a  new 
world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  he  exceeded 
by  that  which  his  own  amiable  manner}  and  native  polilh 
would  excite  in  others. 

They  were  now  conducted  to  the  houfe  of  an  Englifli 
gentleman,  who  introduced  them  into  a  large  hall,  which 
was  lighted  up,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  covered  for 
I  upper,  and  a  Gdcboard  handfomely  decorated.  Here  a 
new  Icene  burlt  at  once  upon  Lee  Boo's  mind  :  he  was  all 
eye,  all  admiration.  The  vcflcis  of  glafs  particularly  ri- 
vctted  his  attention  ;  but,  when  he  furvcyed  hiiufclf  in  a 
large  picr-glafs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  he  was  in 
raptures  with  the  deception.  It  was  in  truth,  to  him,  a 
fcene  of  magic,  a  fairy  tale. 

Soon  after  the  people  of  the  veflel  came  on-(hore,  fome 
of  them  went  to  purchafe  things  they  were  in  want  of; 
in  doing  which  they  did  not  forget  Lee  Boo,  who  was  a 
favourite  with  them  all.  Among  the  trinkets  they 
brought  him  was  a  firing  of  large  glafs  beads,  the  firlt 
fight  of  which  almoft  threw  him  into  an  etltacy;  he  bugged 
them  with  a  tranfport  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  interfiled  pofieflor  of  a  firing  of  oriental 
ncarls.  His  imagination  prelented  to  him  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  all  tue  wealth  the  world  could  afford  him. 
He  ran  with  eagcrnefs  to  Capt.  Wilfon  to  (how  bim  his 
riches,  and  betted  he  would  get  him  a  Chinefc  veiTel  to 
carry  them  to  the  king  his  father,  that  he  might  fee  what 
the  EnglUh  had  done  (or  him  ;  adding,  that  if  the  people 
faithfully  executed  their  charge,  be  would  at  their  return 
prefent  them  with  one  or  two  bead*  as  a  reward  for  their 
lervices. 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pelew,  the  fhecp,  goats,  and 
other  cattle,  w  hich  he  met  with  at  Macao,  were  viewed 
with  wonder  ;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a  man  paf»  the  houfe 
on  horleback,  lie  was  fo  much  alloiwmcd,  that  he  wanted 
every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  ltrange  fight.  After 
the  matter,  however,  was  explained  to  him,  he  was 
eaiily  perfuadtd  to  get  upon  horleback  himfelf ;  and  when 
hs  was  informed  what  a  noble,  docile,  and  ufeful,  animal 


it  was.  he  befought  the  captain  to  fend  one  to  his  uncle 
Raa  Kook,  as  he  was  fure  it  would  be  of  great  fervice  to 
him. 

Omitting  a  number  of  other  particulars  of  this  kind, 
which  excited  his  curiofity  and  mowed  the  excellent  dif- 
po  fit  ion  of  his  heart,  we  (hall  follow  him  to  England, 
the  country  from  which  he  was  never  to  return.  Here 
he  had  not  been  long  before  be  was  fent  to  an  academy, 
to  be  inftrufted  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he  was 
extremely  eager  to  attain,  and  molt  amduous  in  learn- 
ing. His  temper  was  mild  and  companionate  in  the 
higheft  degree  i  but  it  was  at  all  times  governed  by  dif- 
cretion  and  judgment.  If  he  faw  the  young  aflcing  relief, 
he  would  rebuke  them  with  what  little  Englifli  he  had, 
telling  them  it  was  a  (name  to  beg  when  they  were  able  to 
work;  but  theintreaties  of  old  age  he  could  never  with- 
ftand,  faying,  "  Muli  give  poor  old  man,  old  man  no  able 
to  work." 

He  always  addre/Ted  Mr.  Wilfon  by  the  name  of  Cap* 
tain,  but  never  would  call  Mrs.  Wilfon  by  any  other 
name  than  Mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mark  of  the 
ereatcft  refpeel ;  and,  fuch  was  the  gratitude  of  his  heart 
for  the  kindnefs  tbey  (bowed  him,  that,  if  any  of  the  fa- 
mily were  ill,  be  always  appeared  unhappy,  would  creep 
foftly  up  to  the  chamber,  and  lit  filent  by  the  bedfide  for 
a  long  time  together  without  moving,  peeping  gently 
from  time  to  time  between  the  curtains,  to  fee  if  they  flept 
or  lay  ftill. 

He  was  now  proceeding  with  hafty  ftrides  in  gaining 
the  Englifh  language,  writing,  and  accounts,  when  Ire 
was  overtaken  by  that  fatal  dileafe,  the  fmall-pox,  which 
the  greateft  pains  had  been  taken  to  guard  him  againft  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  of  his 
phyfician,  he  fell  a  victim  to  this  fcourge  of  the  human 
race.  Upon  this  trying  occaliou,  his  Ipirit  was  above 
complaining,  his  thoughts  being  all  engrafted  by  the 
kindnefs  of  bis  benefactors  and  friends.  He  told  bis  at- 
tendant that  his  father  and  mother  would  grieve  very 
much,  for  they  knew  he  was  fick.  This  he  repeated 
feveral  times,  "and  begged  him  to  go  to  Pelew,  and 
tell  Abba  Thulle  that  Lee  Boo  take  much  drink  to 
make  fmall-pox  go  away;  but  he  die;  that  the  captain 
and  mother  very  kind  j  all  Englifli  very  good  men  ; 
much  fbrry  he  could  not  fpeak  to  the  king  the  number 
of  line  things  the  Englifli  had  got."  Then  be  reckoned 
up  the  prefents  which  had  been  given  him,  deGringthat 
tbey  might  be  properly  dittributcd  among  the  chiefs,  and 
requefting  that  particular  care  might  be  taken  of  two 
glafs  pcdeftals,  which  he  begged  might  be  presented  to 
his  father. 

We  have  given  this  £hort  hiftory  of  Lee  Boo,  becaufe 
it  exhibits  in  a  ftrong  light  the  manners  of  the  natives  of 
the  Pelew  iflands,  to  which  we  know  nothing  Gmilar  in 
the  hiftory  of  man  from  the  favage  Rate  to  that  of  civili- 
sation. They ,  appear  to  have  bad  no  communication 
with  any  other  people  ;  and  were  yet  neither  treacherous, 
cruel,  nor  cowardly.  They  are  a  linking  inftance  of  the 
weakuefs  of  all  the  philofophic  theories  by  which  man- 
kind are  tifually  traced  from  their  origin  through  the  fe- 
veral ftages  of  favagifm,  barbarifm,  andcivilization,  down 
to  the  period  of  refinement,  ending  in  effeminacy. 

Since  the  publication  of  Capt.  Wilfon's  voyage  we  have 
fome  further  accounts  of  thefe  iflands,  all  confirming 
what  we  were  firft  told  of  the  gentlenefs  of  the  people. 
Two  armed  (hips  were,  by  order  of  the  court  of  directors, 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  for  the  purpofe  of  furveying  the 
i (lands  of  Pelew,  and  furnilhiug  the  natives  withdoinef- 
tic  animals,  and  fuch  other  things  as  might  add  to  the 
comforts  of  life.  Among  the  prefents  to  the  king  were 
fwords  and  other  European  implements  of  war;  of  which 
it  is  at  leaft  poflible  that  he  and  his  people  might  have 
been  equally  happy  had  they  remained  for  ever  in  total 
ignorance.  The  foundation  of  a  fort  was  likewife  laid  on 
one  of  the  iAands,  and  poffemon  of  it  taken  in  the  name 
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of  the  Englifti  i  we  truft  with  no  remote  view  of  enflaving 
the  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  their  native  country. 

The  following  i»  the  Sequel  of  the  adventure  here  al- 
luded to.  The  two  veSTels  called  the  Panther  and  Endea- 
vour, under  the  command  of  Capt.  M'Cluer,  were  fitted 
out  for  a  voyage  to  the  Pelew  islands,  to  acquaint  Abba 
Thulle  the  king  with  the  death  of  hi*  favourite  fon  Lee 
Boo.  On  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1790,  Capt.  M'Cluer 
failed  from  Bombay,  having  on- board  Meflrs.  White  and 
Wedgeborough,  who  had  oeen  Shipwrecked  with  Capt. 
Wilfon,  and  were  much  efteemed  by  the  king  of  thofe 
islands,  at  which  be  arrived  in  January  1791.  Abba 
Thulle,  the  king,  received  them  with  demonstrations  of 
joy,  at  Englishmen  of  whom  he  bad  previously  found 
reafon  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion.  The  pre- 
sents which  the  company  fent  to  Abba  Thulle  were  land- 
ed with  all  convenient  (peed*  Thefe  confided  of  a  con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  live  flock,  fuch  as  cows,  bulls, 
ewes,  rams,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  together  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  packages  of  hardware,  comprising  a 
number  of  articles  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  Angular 
advantage  to  the  natives.  The  grateful  king  was  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  meaning  of  all  this  ;  and,  being  informed 
that  it  was  a  fmall  acknowledgment  for  his  generous 
treatment  of  the  crew  of  the  Antelope  when  wrecked  on 
his  coaft,  he  cxprcffed  his  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  have  done  more. 

With  the  nature  and  Situation  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well 
as  the  amiable  and  engaging  manners  of  the  natives, 
Capt.  M'Cluer  was  fo  well  pleafcd,  that  he  confidered 
them  as  a  paradiSe,  where  he  could  fpend  with  pleafure 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  Panther  failed  in  the 
month  of  February  from  the  Pelew  iflands  for  China,  the 
Endeavour  remaining  behind  till  her  return,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  of  June  the  fame  year.  Having  vifited 
thefe  iflands  a  third  time,  after  a  Survey  of  the  coaft  of 
New  Guinea,  Capt.  M'Cluer  formally  Signified  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Panther  his  intention  of  rcngning  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  and  remaining  on  the  ifland. 
To  render  bis  new  Situation  as  comfortable  as  pollible, 
be  requested  from  Mr.  Wedgeborough  about  twenty  muf- 
kets  with  bayonets,  twelve  piftols,  twelve  pole-axes,  two 
wall-pieces,  fuOl  and  piftol  ammunition,  an  anvil,  bellows, 
frame-Saw,  Standing  vice,  &c.  After  a  confutation  with 
the  other  officers,  it  was  agreed  to  fend  him  thefe  ar- 
ticles, on  condition  that  they  Should  be  accounted  for  by 
.  his  attorneys,  if  the  Eaft  India  Company  Should  not  be 
Satisfied  with  the  meafure.  This  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect  in  the  month  of  February  1793.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  been  fifteen  months  in  his  new  Settle- 
ment, when  he  became  impatient  to  abandon  it  ;  and  he 
Soon  alter  Set  Sail  for  Macao.  He  returned  to  the  Pelew 
islands  in  the  year  1795,  for  the  purpoleof  removing  his 
family  ;  and,  Sailing  from  thence  to  Bombay,  he  touched 
at  Bencoolen,  where  be  met  with  a  frigate  bound  for 
Bombay,  into  which  he  put  a  part  of  bis  family  with  fix 
Pelew  women,  failing  himfelf  with  the  other  natives  to- 
wards Bengal,  from  which  laft  place  he  fct  fail  Some  time 
after;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  crew  have  been  fince 
heard  of.  The  iflands  lie  between  lat.  6.  54.  and  8. 11. 
N.  and  between  Ion.  134.  5.  and  134.40.  E. 

PELF, /'.  [in  low  Lat.  ptlfrn^  not  known  whence  de- 
rived.] Money  j  riches  \  in  contempt. — The  thought  of 
this  doth  pafs  all  worldly  p*lf.  Sidney. 

I  read  thee  rafh  and  heed  left  of  thyfelf, 

To  trouble  my  Still  feat  and  heaps  of  precious  pelf.  Sp. 

To  the  poor  if  be  refus'd  his  pelf, 

He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  at  himfelf.  Sutft. 

Pelfrav  Seems  to  have  been  the  old  original  word.— 
Indulgences,  beades,  pardons,  pilgremages,  and  fucbe 
other  jttlfray.  Crmmer't  Attfwtr  to  Gardiner. 

PKL'HAM,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  MaSTachu- 
fetts  :  twelve  miles  north-eaftof  Northampton.— A  town 
of  New  Hampshire:  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Bofton. 
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PEL'HAM.   See  Pbkouain. 

PEL'HAM  AR'SA,  or  Brent,  Pelham  Fuinrux,  and 
Pelham  Stokin,  are  three  villages  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Effex,  and  near  Saffron  Walden,  which 
have  each  their  church.  The  firSt  is  neareft  to  Clavering, 
between  Pelham  Furneux  and  Cockenhatch.  Pelham 
Furneux,  to  the  South -call  of  H  or  meads.  Pelham  Sto- 
kin lies  a  little  to  the  eaR  of  the  Utter.  Thefe  three 
villages  were  but  one  at  the  time  of  William  the  Con. 
queror. 

PELHESTRE  (Peter),  a  learned  French  writer  in 
the  department  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  was  a  native  of 
Rouen,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1645*  At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  infpircd  with  the  love  of  learning, 
and  be  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Studious  purfuits.  In 
his  courfe  of  reading,  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the 
perufal  of  fuch  authors  as  are  Sanctioned  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Catholic  church,  but  alSb  freely  confulted 
the  writings  of  Proteftants.  Having  come  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  feventeen  or  eighteen,  M.  de  Perefixe,  who 
was  then  archbifhop  of  that  fee,  fent  for  him,  and  faid, 
"  I  am  informed,  Sir,  that  you  read  the  works  of  here- 
tics 1  are  you  Sufficiently  learned  to  venture  on  fuch  a 
dangerous  practice?"  To  which  the  young  man  replied, 
"Your  question,  my  lord,  greatly  embarraffes  me:  for, 
were  I  to  anfwerin  the  affirmative,  you  might  charge  me 
with  prefumptuous  -vanity ;  and,  Should 'I  fay  that  I  have 
not  Sufficient  learning,  you  would  prohibit  me  from  read- 
ing fuch  books."  Pleafcd  with  the  ingenuity  which  he 
discovered,  the  archbiShop  laid  him  under  no  restriction. 
For  fome  time  M.  Pelheftre  wore  the  ecclefiaftical  drefs, 
and  officiated  in  the  inferior  clerical  orders,  particularly 
in  Languedoc,  as  a  missionary  for  the  conversion  of  pro- 
teftants to  Catholicism.  Afterwards  he  refumed  the  ha- 
bit of  a  layman,  which  he  did  not  change  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  place  of  fub-librarian  in  the  great  con- 
vent of  the  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  His  motive  for  accept- 
ing of  this  poft,  was  the  unrestrained  ."cceft  which  it  gave 
him  to  a  valuable  library.  He  vifited  mofiof  the  religious 
Solitudes  in  France,  and  fpent  fome  time  in  that  of  Per- 
recy  in  the  Cbarolois  ;  but  he  told  his  friends,  that,  were 
he  to  Seclude  himfelf  entirely  from  the  world,  he  Should 
make  choice  of  one  of  the  principal  monasteries  on  mount 
Athos,  for  the  advantage  of  confulting  the  numerous 
Greek  manuscripts  which  they  poSTefs.  When  he  had 
any  particular  fubjeft  in  hand,  it  was  ufual  for  him  to 
Shut  himfelf  up  in  a  room  from  which  daylight  was  ex- 
cluded, and  there,  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  and  Seated 
in  a  large  armed  chair  Stuffed  with  Itraw,  he  applied  in- 
ceffhntly,  day  and  night,  excepting  when  nature  called 
for  reft  or  refreshment,  till  his  labour  was  finished.  He 
died  Suddenly  in  1710,  when  about  65  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  reading,  and  particularly  con- 
verfant  in  theological  controversy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ecclefiaftical  authors.  He  wrote  a  fevere  criticifm  on  va- 
rious paSTages  in  M.  Dupin's  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs 
Eccletiaftiques,  and  filled  all  the  margins  of  Cave's  Hif- 
toria  Literaria  with  notes.  The  nunuScripfs  of  thefe 
performances  are  faid  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Benedictines,  to  whom  they  would  prove  ufeful  in  their 
editorial  and  critical  undertakings.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  numerous  additions  and  valuable  notes  to  the  fe- 
cond  impreSTion  of  Father  Bonaventure's  "Trcatife  on 
the  moft  proper  Method  of  Reading  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,"  1697,  in  a  large  i*mo.  volume.  He  rev i fed 
the  French  version  of"  the  Letters  of  St.  Paulinus,"  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  under  the  name  of  Claude  Fraffcn,  a  Cor- 
delier, but  really  executed  by  Claude  deSanteul,  brother 
to  the  poet  of  that  name  j  and  he  was  alfo  for  a  long  time 
a  considerable  contributor  to  the  "Memoiret  de  Tro- 
voux." 

PELI'ALA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  ASia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  between  Rhxfana  and  Alvanis.  Ptolemy. 

PE'LIAS,  an  island  on  the  coaft  6f  Sicily,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

6  P  PE'LIAS, 
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PE'LIAS.  in  fabulous  hiftory,  twin-brother  of  Ncleus, 
«ai  Ton  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneut. 
Hit  birth  was  concealed  by  hit  mother,  who  wifhed  her 
father  to  be  ignorant  of  her  incontinence.  He  was  ex- 
pofed  in  tbe  woods,  but  his  life  was  preferved  by  (hep- 
nerds  ;  and  he  received  the  name  of  Peliat,  from  a  fpot 
of  the  colour  of  lead  in  his  face.  Some  time  after,  Tyro 
married  Cretheus,  fon  of  JEo\u»  king  of  Iolchos, 
and  became  mother  of  three  children,  of  whom  JECon 
was  the  eld  eft.  Pelias  vilited  hit  mother,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  her  family  >  and,  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  he 
unjuftly  feized  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  children  of  Tyro  by  the  deceafed  king.  To 
ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  Pelias  confulted  the 
oracle  i  and,  when  he  was  told  to  beware  of  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  &olus,  who  (hould  come  to  bis  court 
with  one  foot  (hod  and  the  other  bare,  he  privately  re- 
moved the  fon  of  ASfon,  after  he  had  openly  declared 
that  he  was  dead.  Thefe  precautions  proved  vain.  Ja- 
fon,  tbe  fon  of  JEfon,  wbo  had  been  educated  by  Chiron, 
returned  to  Iolchos,  when  come  to  years  of  maturity ; 
and,  having  loft  one  of  his  (hoes  in  eroding  the  river 
Ana  urns  or  the  Evenus,  Pelias  immediately  perceived 
that  this  was  the  perfon  whom  he  had  fo  much  dreaded. 
But  his  aftoniftimeiit  was  greatly  excited,  when  he  faw 
Jafon  arrive  at  his  palace,  with  his  friends  and  his  rela- 
tions, and  boldly  demand  the  kingdom.  Pelias,  con- 
fcious  that  his  complaints  were  well  founded,  endeavoured 
to  divert  his  attention,  and  told  him,  that  he  would  vo- 
luntarily reljgn  the  crown  to  him,  if  he  went  to  Colchis  to 
avenge  tbe  death  of  Phryxus,  the  fon  of  Athamas,  whom 
Metes  had  cruelly  murdered.  This,  fo  warmly  recommcn- 
ded.waswith  equal  warmth  accepted  by  theyoung  hero,  and 
bis  intended  expedition  was  made  known  afl  over  Greece. 
While  Jafon  was  abfent  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
Pelias  murdered  ^fon  and  all  his  family  <  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  .rEfon  was  ftill 
living  when  the  Argonauts  returned,  and  he  was  rcftored 
to  the  flower  of  youth  by  tbe  magic  of  Medea.  This 
change  in  tbe  vigour  and  the  conftitution  of  JEfon  afto- 
nifhed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Iolchos ;  and  the  daughters 
of  Pelias,  who  have  received  the  patronymic  of  Peliadet, 
exprefled  their  defire  to  fee  their  father's  infirmities  vanifh 
by  the  fame  powerful  magic.  Medea,  wbo  wifhed  to 
avenge  the  injuries  which  her  hufband  Jafon  had  re- 
ceived from  Pelias,  railed  the  defires  of  the  Pcliades, 
by  cutting  an  old  ram  to  pieces,  and  boiling  the  flefh 
in  a  cauldron,  and  then  turning  it  into  a  nine  young 
lamb.  After  they  had  fcen  this  fuccefsful  experiment, 
the  Peliades  cut  their  father's  body  to  pieces,  after  they 
had  drawn  all  the  blood  from  bis  veins,  on  the  afl u ranee 
that  Mcdci  would  replenilh  them  by  her  wonderful 
power.  The  limbs  were  immediately  put  into  a  caul- 
dron of  boiling  water ;  but  Medea  fuffered  the  flefh  to 
be  totally  confumed,  and  refufed  to  give  the  promifed 
tfliftancc j  and  the  bones  of  Pelias  did  not  even  receive  a 
burial. 

PEL  ICAN,/.  [siXsitar,  Gr.  pelicaum,  low  Lat.  peli- 
can, Fr.]  A  large  bird.  See  Pelec anus. —There  are 
two  forts  of  pelicans ;  one  lives  upon  the  water  and  feeds 
upon  filh  i  the  other  keeps  in  deferts,  and  feeds  upon  fer- 
pents  and  other  reptiles  i  the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  ten- 
dcrnefs  for  its  young}  it  generally  places  its  nell  upon  a 
craggy  rock ;  the  pelican  is  luppofed  to  admit  its  young 
to  fuck  blood  from  its  brcaft.  Calmet. — The  pelican  hath 
a  beak  broad  an  d  flat,  like  the  dice  of  apothecaries. 
llakewill  on  Providence. 

Should  difcarded  fathers 
Have  this  little  mercy  on  their  flefh  ; 
'Twas  this  flefh  begot  thofe  pelican  daughters.     Shakefp  _ 

A  glafs  veflelufed  by  chemifb:  written  alfo  pellicane, 
and  pelecan. 

Retorts,  receivers,  ptlliemnu,  bolt-heads, 

All  ft  ruck  in  Olivers !  B.  Jon/en's  Akhemift . 


PEL 

An  ancient  piece  of  artillery  which  carried  a  fix-pound 
weight  of  ball,  and  weighed  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
pounds. 

PEL'ICAN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north- 
eaft  coaft  of  Antigua.  Lat.  17.  14.  N.  Ion.  61. 14.  W. — 
A  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth- weft  coaft  of  Antigua. 
Lat.  17.  10.  N.  Ion.  61.  35.  W. 

PELICAN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  New  Florida.    Lat.  30.  14.  N.  Ion.  88.  6.  W. 

PEL'ICAN  I'SLANDS,  a  clutter  of  fmall  iflands,  near 
the  coaft  of  Weft  Florida.    Lat.  *9.  48.  N.  Ion.  88. 

ss  w. 

PEL'ICAN  KEY  (Great  and  Little),  final)  iflands 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  17.  49.  N.  Ion.  76. 
48.  W. 

PEL'ICAN  ROCKS,  rocks  on  the  north- weft  coaft  of 
Antigua. 

PEL'ICAN  SHO'ALS,  fmall  fand-banks  on  the  fouth- 
weft  coaft  of  Barbadoes. 

PELICA'RE,  a  town  of  Cochins  fifty  miles  eaft  of 
Cochin. 

PELICA'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  :  ten 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Turfi. 

PELICOl'DES,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  »iXm«,  a  hatchet, 
and  nice,  a  Chape.]  A  geometrical  figure  fo  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  refemblance  to  a  hatcher. 

PELICON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  thecircar  of 
Cicacole:  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  ot  Cicacole. 

PELI'DES,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles  and  of  Pyrrhut, 
as  being  defcended  from  Peleus. 

PEL'IGNI,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  near  the  Sa- 
binesand  Marfi,  and  bad  Corfinium  and  Sulmofor  their 
chief  towns.  The  mod  expert  magicians  were  among  the 
Pcligni,  according  to  Horace. 

PELIJAR'VI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio:  100  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

PELIKA'NI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilnas  fixtecn  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bra  flaw. 

PE'LIM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolfk,  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name :  feventy-two  miles 
north  of  Turinlk. 

PE'LIM,  a  lake  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolflc,  about  fifty-fix  miles  in  circumference.  Lit.  59.  *o. 
N.  Ion.  63.  50.  E. 

PE'LIM.  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  To- 
bolfk,  which  runs  into  a  lake  of  the  fame  name. 

PE'LING,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Corea,  in  the 
Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea :  ten  miles  long,  and  four 
broad.   Lat.  38. 14.  N.  Ion.  114. 18.  E. 

PE'LING,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Celebes }  fifty  miles  long,  and  four- 
teen broad.    Lat.  1.4;.  S.  Ion.  113. 10.  E. 

PE'LION  (Mount),  in  ancient  geography, a  portion  of 
that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  lay  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Theflaly,  and  which  extended  from  the  pe» 
ninfula,  inclofing  towards  the  fouth  the  greateft  part 
of  the  country  called  Magnefia,  as  far  as  the  moan- 
tains  that  feparated  it  from  Macedonia.  The  portion 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pelion  commenced  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  Rhifus,  and  reached  almoftfrom  the  fea  in  advan- 
cing towards  the  north- weft.  In  a  kind  of  angle  which 
this  mountain  formed  in  its  return  towards  the  eaft  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  flowed  the  fmall  river  Amyrus. 
The  coaft,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  formed  in 
this  place  a  fmall  gulf,  in  which  was  Melibcea.  From 
Melibcea,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
the  chain  of  mountains,  which  approached  very  near  to 
the  fea,  was  called  Ofla.  On  the  other  fide  of  tbe  Pe- 
neus, in  afcending  towards  tbe  north,  it  formed  two 
chains  of  mountains,  one  of  which  took  the  courfe  of 
the  fea  very  exadly,  and  the  other  inclined  a  little  from 
the  fouth*eaft  to  the  north-weft.  Thefe  two  mountains 
were  connected  with  the  mountains  which  feparated 
Theflaly  from  Macedonia.   They  were  thofe  two  chain* 
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of  mountains  which  the  ancient*  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Olympus.  When  the  giant*  are  faid  to  have 
piled  OfTa  upon  Pel  ion,  the  meaning  feems  to  be,  that 
they  had  fortified  thefe  two  mountain*,  whither  they  re- 
tired after  their  excursion*,  and  kept  Jupiter**  garrifon 
upon  Mount  Olympus  in  awe.  The  top  of  the  mountain 
wa*  covered  with  pine-trees.  The  celebrated  huge  fpear 
of  Achillea,  which  none  but  the  hero  could  wield,  had 
been  cut  down  on  this  mountain,  and  wa*  thence  called 
petiat.  It  was  a  prefent  from  his  preceptor  Chiron,  who, 
like  the  other  Centaurs,  bad  fixed  bis  refidence  here. 

PELIOSANTHES,  ffrom  sr.A.e;,  livid  or  lurid,  and 
aifof,  a  flower;  fo  named  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Jack- 
Ton,  in  Andrews'*  Repofitory,  in  allulion  to  the  pale  lead- 
colour,  for  which  the  flowers  are  remarkable.  Amir,  lit- 
pof.  ix.  6oj.  Ktr  in  Curt.  3/air.  j».  ijoj.]  In  botany, 
a  genu*  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  raonogynia,  natu- 
ral order  farmentacex,  Linn,  (afparagi,  Juff.)  Generic 
characters — Calyx  1  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken 
for  fuch.  Corolla:  inferior,  of  one  petal,  permanent; 
tube  cylindrical ;  limb  wheel-fhapcd,  in  fix  equal  obovate 
fegments ;  nectary  of  one  leaf,  globular,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  one-third  the  length  of  the  petal.  Stamina  : 
filament*  very  Ihort,  equal,  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the 
nectary  ;  anthers:  oblong,  of  two  lobes  and  two  cells, 
projecting  jolt  beyond  the  nectary.  Piftillum :  germen 
iu peri  or,  enveloped  in  the  nectary,  globofe ;  ftyle  lcarcely 
any;  ftigmaof  three  obtufe  furrowed  lobes.  Pcricarpi- 
um  s  berry  ovate,  of  three  cells.  Seed*  two  in  each  cell, 
Tome  of  them  frequently  abortive.— Efotttutl  CkaraQtr. 
Corolla  tubular;  limb  wheel-fhapcd,  in  tix  fegments  ;  (ta- 
niens  inferted  into  the  globular  nectary;  berry  with  three 
Ceils,  anil  fix  feeds.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

i.  Peliofanthes  teta,  or  grey-flowered  tetai  flower* 
(talks  taller  than  the  leaves;  corolla  obtufe.  Gathered 
by  Dr.'  Roxburgh  in  Bengal.  Living  plant*  were  fent  by 
him  to  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume,  in  whofe  ftove  they 
flowered  in  the  following  fprine,  for  the  fir  ft  time  in  Eng- 
land. Root  fibrous,  perennial;  item  none;  leaves  feve- 
ral,  radical,  erect,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  on  channelled 
(talks,  elliptical,  pointed  at  each  end,  entire,  rather  rigid, 
evergreen,  fmootli,  plaited,  with  many  longitudinal  rib*, 
and  fine  tranfvcrfe  vein*.  Flower-stalk*  erect,  round,  Am- 
ple, fmooth,  fomewhat  glaucous,  each  bearing  an  up- 
right clutter  of  numerout  inodorous  fmall  flowers,  feat* 
tered  or  in  tufts,  of  a  livid  purplilh  lead-colour,  inter- 
mixed with  dull  green.  Bractcs  Icattered,  ovate,  pointed, 
concave,  membranous,  pale.  The  flowers  fall  off  even 
before  they  wither,  without  producing  any  fruit  in  this 
country.  The  natives  of  Bengal  know  this  plant  by  the 
name  of  Uta ;  but  we  find  nothing  recorded  of  it*  quali- 
ties or  virtues. 

a.  Peliofanthe*  humilis,  or  dwarf  teta :  flower-ftalks 
(horter  than  the  leaves;  clutter  fimplc;  corolla  acute. 
Introduced  from  Prince  of  Wales'*  Ifland,  about  the  year 
1808,  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Stepney,  in  whofe  hot-houfe  it 
bloflbmed  in  November.  This  differs  from  the  former  in 
its  much  humbler  Itature,  the  leave*  being  not  more  than 
three  inches  high,  and  the  flower-ftalk  hardly  two  inches, 
bearing  an  ovate  denfe  fimple  clutter  of  (lowers,  whofe 
fegments  are  acute,  green  with  a  white  edge. 

Mr.  Jackfon  obferves,  that  he  had  feen  two  fpecies  in 
Mr.  Evans's  collection  juft  imported  from  Prince  of 
Wales'*  Ifland,  one  of  which  had  the  leaves  nearly  of  a 
blue  colour,  the  other  probably  was  our  humilis.  Mr. 
Evans's  collector  declared  that  he  bad  found  five  or  (ix 
diltinct  fpecies  of  this  genus,  growing  wild  in  the  ifland 
juft  named,  though  he  did  not  fucceea  in  his  attempt  to 
bring  them  alive  to  England. 

PELIOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
OAung-fi :  (evenly  mile*  fouth-weft  of  Ou-tcheou. 

PKL'ISE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rife*  in  Mount  la 
Croix,  pallet  by  Lucerna,  and  runt  into  the  Clufon  one 
mile  Couth  of  Vigone. 
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PELISSA'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouth*  of  the  Rhone  :  three  miles  call  of  Salon,  and 
fifteen  welt-footh-weft  of  Aix. 

PELISSE,/.  [French ;  from  pelyce,  Sax.  from  the 
Lit.  ptllit,  a  (kin.]  A  kind  of  coat  or  robe.  See  Pilch, 
the  old  word.— Coats  lined  with  thefe  (Itins  are  called  pt- 
liffes.  Guthrie  of  Crim  Tartary. 

PELL,  /"  [ptltii,  Lat.]  Parchment  or  vellum  upon 
which  bills,  deeds,  &c.  are  written.— Clerk  of  the  pelU, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  exchequer,  who  enters  every 
teller's  bill  into  a  parchment  roll  called  pellit  acceptor*™, 
the  roll  of  receipts;  and  alfo  makes  another  roll  called 
ptllii  eiituvm,  a  roll  of  the  difburfements.  Bailey. 

PELL  (John),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Southwick  in 
SufTex,  of  which  his  father  was  minifter,  in  the  vear  1610. 
He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fchoot 
of  Sceyning  in  the  fame  county;  and  made  fo  rapid  a 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  fully  qualified  for  entering 
upon  academic  ftudies,  and  fent  tol  rinity-collegc,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  be  profecnted  his  ftudies  with  the  created 
diligence  and  intenfenefs  ;  and,  betides  a  wonderful  faci- 
lity in  acquiring  languages,  he  pofleflcd  a  peculiar  turn 
towards  mathematical  learning;  fo  that,  in  161a,  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  drew  up  "A  Delcription 
and  Ufeof  the  Quadrant,  written  fortbe  ufeofa  Friend,  in 
two  Books."  In  the  fame  year  he  held  a  corrcfpondcnce 
with  the  celebrated  Henry  Briggs,  upon  the  fubject  of 
Logarithm*.  In  1630,  he  wrote  "Modus  fupputandi 
Ephemerides  Aftronomicas  (quantum  ad  motum  Solit 
attinet)  paradigmate  ad  An.  1630,  accommodato ;"  and 
"  A  Key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  Johannes  Trithemius, 
in  his  Difcourfe  of  Steganography."  He  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  regular  period,  and 
in  the  prefent  year  he  proceeded  M.  A.  He  now  quitted 
Cambridge,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  in- 
corporated M.  A.  in  163 1.  During  this  year  he  wrote 
"  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  on  Logarithms  ;" 
and  he  drew  up  "  Commentatione*  in  Cofmographiam 
Eftcdii." 

Mr.  Pell  feem*  to  have  formed  an  early  intention  of  enter- 
ing  into  the  marrlage-ftate ;  which  wa*  molt  probably  the 
reafon  that  prevented  him  from  offering  himfelf  a  candi- 
date either  for  a  fcholarihip  or  fellow  (hip  in  Trinity-col- 
lege. Otherwife  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  hi*  ex- 
traordinary accomplithment*  would  have  fecurcd  to  him 
any  encouragement  which  hi*  college  could  offer,  to  en- 
gage his  refidence  in  it :  for,  befides  bis  reputation  as  a 
mathematician,  he  was  diftinguiflied,  not  only  by  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but 
alfo  of  the  Arabic,  Italian,  French,  Spanith,  and  High 
and  Low-Dutch,  language*.  His  inclination,  however, 
led  him  to  renounce  all  chances  of  college-preferment 
for  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  felicity  ;  and,  in  the  year 
173a,  he  married  a  ladv  by  whom  he  had  four  fons  and 
four  daughters.  But  Mr.  Pell's  matrimonial  connexion 
did  not  diminith  his  ardour  for  mathematical  purfuits. 
In  163 3-+,  he  finifhed  his  "  Aftronomical  Hiftory  of  Ob- 
fervations  of  Heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances  ;"  and 
foon  afterwards  his  "  Eeliptica  pro^nojlica,  or  the  Eclipfe 
Prognolticator,  or  Foreknower  of  Eclipfes ;  teaching  how 
by  calculation  to  foreknow  and  foretell  all  forts  of 
Eclipfe*  of  the  Heavenly  Light*."  In  1634,  he  tr.mflated 
out  of  Latin,  "  The  Everlafting  Table*  of  Heavenly  Mo- 
tions, grounded  upon  the  obfervations  of  all  times,  and 
agreeing  with  them  all,  by  Philip  Lanfberg  of  Ghent  in 
Flanders,  tec.  from  the  Sexagifal  to  the  Decimal  Subdivi- 
(ions,  for  the  more  eafe  in  Calculations ;"  and  in  the 
fame  year  he  wrote  "  the  Manner  of  his  deducing  his 
Aftronomical  Table*  out  of  the  Table*  and  Axiom*  of 
Philip  Lanfberg."  The  year  1634  produced  from  him 
two  "  Letters  of  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gellibrand's  Difcourfe 
mathematical  on  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle." 

By  these  and  other  works,  which  it  it  not  neceflary  to 

enumerate. 
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enumerate,  Mr.  PelVs  reputation  for  mathematical  know- 
ledge  was  fo  well  established,  that  he  was  confidered  to  be 
deferving  of  a  profelTor's  chair  in  that  fcience.  When, 
therefore,  a  vacancy  took  place  in  one  at  Arofterdam  in 
1639,  intereft  was  made  to  procure  Mr.  Pcil  the  appoint- 
ment. The  vacancy  was  not,  however,  filled  up  before 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  164},  when  Mr.  Pell  was  cho- 
fen  to  it.  Of  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  Hol- 
land, a  good  opinion  may  be  formed  from  what  was  faid 
of  him  by  his  colleague,  Gerard  John  Voflius,  who  flyles 
him  "a  perfon  of  various  erudition,  and  a  inott  acute  ma- 
thematician j"  and  he  greatly  applauds  his  lectures  upon 
Diophantus. 

In  1644,  Mr.  Pell  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
pages,  a  rcfutationof  Longomontanus's  pretended  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  which  obtained  for  him  a  high  degree 
of  credit  among  the  moll  learned  mathematicians  in  Eu- 
rope. Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Pell  was  called  to  the 
display  of  his  talents  on  a  new  fcene;  for  the  prince  of 
Orange,  having  founded  a  Scholia  illnjh  'u  at  Breda,  in- 
vited htm  to  be  profelTor  01  philofophy  and  mathematics 
in  the  new  inftitution,  with  an  annual  falary  of  a  thoufand 
guilders.  This  offer  he  accepted,  and  he  filled  the  ma- 
thematical chair  at  Breda  with  the  fame  reputation  and 
fuccefs  which  attended  bim  at  Amsterdam,  having,  among 
his  pupils,  fcveral  who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as 
eminent  algebraists.  The  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  1650,  deprived  him  of  his  patron;  and,  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in  1651  ren- 
dering it  neceflary  for  bim  to  withdraw  from  the  territo- 
ries 0$  the  flatcs,  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  In 
1654,  Cromwell  appointed  him  agent  to  the  Proreftant 
cantons  in  Swiflcrland;  which  character  he  retained  till 
the  year  1658,  when  he  returned  to  England  a  (hort  time 
before  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

While  he  was  abroad  he  is  faid  to  have  privately  ren- 
dered no  little  fervice  to  the  intereftsof  king  Charles  II. 
and  of  the  church  of  England.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  i* 
certain  that  after  the  reffcoration  he  was  encouraged  to 
enter  into  holy  orders  -,  and,  having  been  ordained  deacon 
and  prieft  in  1661,  he  was  immediately  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Fobbing  in  Eflex,  with  the  chapel  ol'Battlefdcn 
annexed,  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  During  the 
month  of  December  in  the  fame  year,  he  brought  into  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation  the  Calendar,  reformed  by 
him,  with  the  afliftanceof  Sancroft,  afterwards  arcbbifliop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1663,  he  was  prefented  by  Dr.  Shel- 
don, then  biShop  of  London,  to  the  reclory  o»  Laingdon 
in  ElTexj  and  about  the  fame  time  be  was  created  D.  D. 
Scarcely  had  he  been  honoured  with  this  degree,  when  his 
patron  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  made  him  one  of  his  domed ic  chaplains.  Such  an 
appointment  is  generally  confidered  to  be  a  Step  to  higher 
preferment;  but  Pell  was  fo  intent  on  his  fludies,  that  he 
neglected  his  own  intereft;  and  was  indeed  fo  imprudent 
with  refpect  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  that 
he  would  have  difgracedthe  Station  of  a  dignitary.  An- 
thony Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  a  ihiftlefs  man,  and  his 
tenants  and  relations  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  him,  that 
they  cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parfonn^es,  and 
kept  him  fo  indigent,  that  he  wanted  neceffanes,  and 
even  paper  and  ink,  to  his  dying  day." 

In  the  mean  time  he  diftinguifhed  himfclf  in  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1663.  In  the 
following  year  he  publifhcd  "an  Exercitation  concerning 
Ealler,"  4to.  and  in  1665  he  made  £icat  alteration*  and 
additions  to  Rhonius's  Algebra,  which  appeared  in  the 
Englifh  verfion  of  that  work,  printed  in  1668,  under  the 
title  of,  "  An  Introduction  to  Algebra  ;  tranflated  out  of 
the  High  Dutch  into  Englifh  by  Thomas  Branker,  much 
altered  and  augmented  by  D.  P."  &c.  4to.  After  this, 
he  drew  up  "  A  Table  of  ten  thoufand  Square  Numbers, 
namely,  of  all  the  Square  Numbers  between  o  and  a  hun- 
dred million,  and  of  their  Sides,*'  Sec.  which  were  printed 
in  1671,  folio.    Dr.  Pell  alio  invented  the  method  of  rang. 
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ing  the  feveral  Step*  of  an  algebraical  calculus  in  a  proper 
order,  in  fo  many  diftinct  lines,  with  the  number  affixed  to 
each  ftep,  and  a  fliort  defcription  or  procefs  in  the  line. 
He  was  iikewife  the  inventor  of  the  character  -f-  for  divi- 
fion,  &■  for  involution,  no  for  evolution,  and  -.*  for  ergo, 
or  therefore.  But,  in  the  tnidft  of  the  inceflant  applica- 
tion to  his  fludies,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  affairs,  his 
embarraflments  increased,  and  he  contracted  debts,  which 
proved  the  occafion  of  his  being  thrown  more  than  once 
into  the  King's-Bench  prifon.  Being  at  length  reduced 
to  great  indigence,  Dr.  Whiftler,  then  cenfor  and  regis- 
trar to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  invited  him  to  his  houfe, 
in  i6!a,  where  he  continued  till,  the  ill  ftate  of  his  health 
requiring  particular  attendance,  he  was  removed,  at  firft 
to  the  houfe  of  a  grandchild,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
the  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where 
he  died  in  1685,  when  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Befides  the  labours  already  noticed  by  us,  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  Dr.  Pell  wrote  a  Detnonftration  of  the  Second 
and  Tenth  Books  of  Euclid,  and  alfo  of  Archimedes'* 
Arenarius,  and  the  greatcft  partof  Diophantus's  Six  Books 
of  Arithmetic.  Of  the  latter  author  he  fpent  fome  time 
in  preparing  a  new  edition,  in  which  he  intended  to  have 
corrected  the  translation,  and  introduced  new  illuftrations. 
Some  of  our  author's  maiiufcrtpts  were  left  by  bim  at 
Brereton  in  Chefhire,  where  he  had  rcfided  for  fome 
time,  it  being  the  feat  of  lord  Brereton,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  pupils  at  Breda.  A  great  many  others  came 
into  the  pofiefiion  of  Dr.  Bufby,  which  Mr.  Hook  was  di- 
rected to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  Royal  Society. 
They  continued,  however,  mixed  with  the  papers  and 
pamphlets  of  that  gentleman,  in  four  large  boxes,  till  the 
year  1755,  when  Dr.  Birch,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
procured  them  for  that  body  from  Dr.  Bufby's  tm flees. 
The  collection  contains  not  only  Dr.  Pell's  mathematical 
papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  thofe  fent  by  bim, 
bat  alfo  fcveral  manufcripts  of  Mr.  Walter  Warner,  an 
eminent  philofopher  and  mathematician  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Woof*  Fafti  Oxok.  vol.  i. 
ir»um'$M*lk.Iha. 

PEL'LA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  fea,on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  This  city  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Edefla  was  anni- 
hilated, according  to  Ptolemy ;  and  owed  its  grandeur 
to  Philip,  who  had  been  educated  there,  and  to  his  fon 
Alexander,  who  was  born  in  this  place.  Livy  defcribes 
it  as  fitnated  on  an  eminence  Surrounded  by  marfhes,  in 
the  midft  of  which  was  a  fortrefs,  appearing  like  an  ifland, 
and  at  a  diftance  feeming  to  be  joined  to  the  city ;  it  was, 
however,  feparated  from  it  by  a  river,  which  ran  between 
their  walls,  and  over  which  there  was  a  bridge  of  commu- 
nication. This  river  was  called  LuJias,  Loedias,  and 
Lydius. 

M.  de  Pouqueville,  a  French  traveller,  vifited  very  re- 
cently the  fite  of  Pella.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  he  informs  us,  does  not  announce  itfelf,  in 
its  defolation,  to  the  eye  of  the  ftranger,  as  at  Athens 
and  Corinth,  by  the  dilplay  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
Splendour.  The  pofition  of  Pella  is  known  only  from 
its  correspondence  with  the  descriptions  of  its  fite,  pre- 
served in  history.  Thus  it  is  defcribed  by  Livy,  in  the 
conclufion  of  his  forty-fourth  book :  "  The  conful  M. 
j9?milius  Paulus,  proceeding  from  Pydna,  after  the  utter 
difcomfiture  of  Perfcus  of  Macedon,  arrived  with  his  army 
on  the  fecond  day  at  Pella.  Encamping  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  he  there  remained  fome  days,  examining 
the  pofitioi)  on  every  fide,  and  acknowledging  that  not 
without  good  reafon  had  the  royal  residence  been  there 
placed.  Pella  was  feated  on  an  eminence  doping  down 
to  the  fouth-weft,  and  Surrounded  by  marfhes  of  impafla- 
ble  depth  in  Summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  produced  by 
feveral  Stagnant  lakes.  Within  the  rnarSh  itfelf,  on  the 
fide  next  to  the  city,  appeared,  like  an  ifland,  the  ca(He, 
or  citadel,  erected  on  a  mound,  a  work  of  vaft  labour* 
which  fuftaincd  the  fortifications,  while  it  refilled  all  in- 
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Jury  from  the  inclofing  waters.  Thi*  citadel,  conSpicuout 
from  iti  fituarion  and  ftrufturt,  was  connected  by  a  wall 
to  the  city,  and  within  that  wall  wa»  a  ft  ream  of  water, 
over  which  wa»  erected  a  bridge.  From  its  pofition  it  re- 
fulted,  that,  although  the  city  might  be  blockaded,  yet 
the  citadel  was  wholly  inaccefftbie ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  king  mould  ftiut  up  any  perfon  within  the 
citadel,  could  be  pofltbljr  efcape  but  by  the  bridge,  which 
might  be  very  eafily  defended."  Conformably  with  this 
reprefentation,  the  veftigei  of  Pella  are  found  on  an  emi- 
nence (loping  down  to  the  fonth-weft,  and  encompafled 
by  marines.  In  vain,  however,  do  we  look  for  the  wall* 
of  the  city,  for  the  citadel,  for  the  dyke*  conftructed  to 
defend  from  inundation  the  templet,  buildings,  and  other 
monument*  of  it*  grandeur  ■  the  barbarian*  from  the 
north,  the  Roman*,  and  the  fucceflion  of  age*,  have  de- 
stroyed even  the  ruin*. 

To  Philip  of  Macedon,  Pella  was  indebted  for  it*  rank 
and  magnificence  among  the  citie*  of  the  eaft ;  and  it 
in uft  have  been  with  a  view  to  its  ftrength,  in  a  pofition 
inapproachable  in  ancient  times  by  any  hoftile  force,  that 
he  (elected  for  hi*  capital  a  foot  extremely  unhealthy. 
Enlarged  and  improved  by  hi*  Ion  Alexander  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors,  Pella  bad  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
fplendour,  before  it  was  taken  and  Sacked  by  the  adven- 
turers from  Gaul,  the  forerunner*  of  the  Romans,  who 
overthrew  the  city  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedonia, 
Commanding,  by  its  pofition,  the  mouths  of  the  Axius 
and  the  Lydias,  Pella  would  naturally  have  become  an  im- 
portant commercial  ftation,  had  not  Theflalonica,  diftant 
only  twenty-one  miles,  poflefTcd  a  fafe  and  commodious 
port  for  (hipping.  But  in  ancient  times,  military  ftrength 
and  fecurity,  and  not  commercial  advantages,  were  the 
objectt  contemplated,  in  the  founding  and  improving  of 

"  Looking  forward,  at  bit,  we  discovered  the  miferable 
village  called  Allab-Kiliffa,  or  Allah-HifTar,  (God't 
Tower  or  Caftle,)  compofed  of  about  threefcore  huts,  in- 
habited by  Bulgarians,  with  a  tower,  garriSoned  by  a  do- 
zen Albanian*,  with  their  officer.  Such  are  the  prefent 
edifices,  population,  and  military  eftabliftiment,  of  Pella, 
the  once  powerful  capital  of  Philip,  and  Alexander,  and 
Perfeus  I  A  low  Mahometan  now  commands,  whip  in 
band,  in  the  city  where  Alexander  firft  faw  the  light ;  and 
the  paternal  feat  of  that  monarch  whofe  dominion*  ex- 
tended from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Acbmet,  fon  of  Ifmael,  bey  of  Serres.  But(  if 
Fella  be  funk,  well  adapted  to  it*  fallen  (late  are  the  in- 
habitants, diftinguifhed,  even  in  Macedonia,  by  their  grof* 
ignorance  and  their  brutal  hatred  of  ftrangers.  Notwiths- 
tanding the  orders  of  the  commandant,  and  the  abundant 
offer  or  money,  it  was  not  witbont  a  long  altercation  that 
we  obtained  entrance  into  a  hovel,  merely  to  depofit  our 
baggage.  Proceeding  to  furvey  the  place,  we  first  vifited 
a  church,  built  of  ft  one,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  uftially 
ftyled  by  the  Greeks,  the  Great  Apoftle.  The  children, 
attracted  by  the  European  drefs,  followed  us  from  place 
to  place ;  while  the  dogs,  not  lefs  amazed,  aflailed  us  in 
the  moft  ferocious  manner.  Some  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, who  bad  feen  Franks  in  Theflalonica,  offered  to  Sale 
antique  coins  and  fmall  figure*  in  terra  cvita,  fountain  the 
place.  Travelling  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  covered  with 
fragments  of  tombs,  and  manes  of  brick  and  tile,  we  came 
to  the  village-well,  on  a  ftoneof  which  were  thefe  words* 
AIONTZIOX  MErAKAEOTT.  Defcending  in  a  weft  ward 
direction,  we  fully  recognized  the  pofition  of  Pella,  as  de- 
fcribed  in  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Livy,  on  the 
Hope  of  a  double  eminence.  The  remains  of  the  ramparts, 
conftructed  of  ftones  of  very  large  lize>  carried  round  the 
fummit  of  the  bigheft  hill,  induced  me  to  fuppofe  them 
to  indicate  the  pofition  of  the  citadel.  Defending 
fouthward*,  I  followed  the  line  of  another  inclofing  wall, 
ft  ill  called  Pella  by  the  inhabitants.  !The  direction  of 
this  wall  points  to  a  fquare  bafin,  of  Turkifli  workman- 
fbipt  but  the  facing  wall  it  founded  on  a  broader  wall,  of 
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ancient  Greek  conduction.  In  the  lake  Lydias,  now 
called  Jenidgi,  I  obferved  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the 
town  fo  called,  and  thofe  of  the  river  Niagoufta,  and  of 
feveral  rivulets,  proceeding  from  neighbouring  Springs. 

"  Having  thus  furveyed  all  that  remain*  of  Pella  above 
ground,  and  to  attempt  excavation  was  impracticable, 
(although  under  the  Surface,  a  rich  treafure  of  antiquities 
mult  undoubtedly  be  concealed,)  we  returned  to  our 
Bulgarian  hut,  where  our  Janiflaries  had  prepared  adinner 
of  pilaw,  the  ufual  food  of  travellers,  and  the  favourite 
dim  of  the  people  in  the  eaft.  Aftec  dinner,  I  extended 
my  researches  towards  Jenidge.a  confiderable  town,  famed 
for  its  tobacco,  diftant  about  a  league  weftward  from 
Pella.  Entering  on  the  road  which  runs  not  far  from 
the  well  before  mentioned,  I  obferved  a  tumulus,  or  bar- 
row, which  had  been  opened.  Going  into  it,  by  an  open- 
ing made  on  the  fouth  fide,  we  found  a  fort  of  paffage, 
thirty-one  feet  four  inches,  Englifh,  in  length,  by  (even 
feet  in  breadth,  which  led  to  two  fquare  parallel  rooms, 
both  much  injured  by  the  openings  made  to  enter  and 
examine  them.  Continuing  to  deicend  to  the  fecond 
paffage,  by  a  fteep  dope  under  a  vault,  which  terminated 
at  a  horizontal  paflageor  gallery  rifry-feven  feet  long,  and 
eleven  feet  two  inches  broad,  we  obferved  two  niches  in 
the  wall.  Thefe  left  us  no  doubt  that  the  galleries  and 
receflet,  which  externally  appear  as  barrows,  were  cer- 
tainly constructed  a*  placet  of  fepulture.  A  third  paffage 
opened  into  another  vaulted  chamber,  fourteen  feet  three 
inches  by  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth.  This  tumulus  having  been  opened  and  examined, 
no  difcoverie*  were  left  for  us  to  make.  We  were,  how- 
ever, convinced  of  the  erroneouSneS*  of  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion, that  the  barrow*  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  thrown  up  by  the  Turks,  when  they  firft  inva- 
ded Macedonia,  as  a  place  on  which  to  ereft  the  precious 
national  ftandard  of  Mahomet.  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  be  feen  at  Pella,  we  returned  to  Theflalonica  by  the 
road  we  had  before  purfued."  Tour  from  Theflalonica 
to  Pella.    Monthly  Mae.  March  1811. 

PEL'L  A,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tofna 
and  the  Neva  1  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Peterfbnrg. 

PELLACON'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  PHng. 

PELLACOTAS,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia. 
Arrinn  de  Exped.  Alex. 

PEL'LAGE,/  [from  yell.]  A  cuftom  or  duty  on  tanned 
hidet. 

PELLA'GRA,/  [probably  from  vdlit,  the  fkin,  and 
ogria,  fcab.]  A  fort  of  cutaneous  difeafe,  which  was  firft 
defcribed  about  the  year  1771  by  forae  Italian  phyGcians, 
as  occurring  in  many  perfon*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan  and  Venice.  There  is  Something  bordering  upon 
the  marvellous  in  this  early  hiftory  of  the  pellagra  j  bur 
Subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  it.  A  Subaccount 
ofthedifeaSe  may  be  found  in  Frapolli,  "  Animadver- 
sion es  in  Morbum  vulgo  Pellagram  dictum  j"  Milan, 
1771,  (the  firft  writer  who  noticed  it;)  and  in  an  Eflay  by 
W.  X.  Janfen,  "De  Pellagra,  Morbo  in  Mediolanenh 
Ducatu  endemio,"  Leyden,  1787.  (This  effay  was  re- 
printed in  Dr.  Frank**  Delectus  OpuSc  ulorum  Medico- 
rum,  vol.  ix.  art.  9.)  See  alSo  a  long  lift  of  reference? 
toltalian  writers  on  thefubjecVtnder  the  article  Pellagra, 
in  Dr.  Parr's  London  Medical  Dictionary, 

A  more  recent  and  reasonable  account  of  the  diSeaSe  is 
given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  had  refided  in  the  north  of 
Italy  for  Some  time,  and  noted  the  Symptoms  and  progress 
of  it  on  the  Spot.  The  Pellagra,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  a  difeaSe  chiefly  confined  to  the  peaSants  of  Lombardy, 
and  owing  its  birth  to  deficiency  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  the  cachectic  habit  consequent  thereon.  The  diScale 
occurs  in  the  Spring,  and  begins  like  a  common  erythema. 
The  patient  perceives  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  on  his 
feet,  and  fometimes,  but  more  rarely,  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  expofed  to  the  Sun,  certain  red  Spots  or  blotches  j 
which  gradually  extend  thcmfelves,  with  a  flight  elevation. 
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of  the  cuticle,  and  a  (hining  furface,  not  unlike  that  of 
lepra  in  its  early  ftage.  The  colour  of  thi*  eruption  it  a 
fwnewhat  more  obfcure  and  dufky  red  than  that  of  ery- 
ftpelas  t  it  is  attended  with  no  other  uneafy  fenfation  than 
a- flight  pricking  or  itching,  and  fome  tenfion  in  the  part. 
After  a  Ihort  continuance  in  tbii  ftate,  fmall  tubercle* 
are  frequently  obferved  to  arife  on  the  inflamed  furface  j 
the  fkin  almoft  always  become*  dry  and  fcaly,  forming 
rough  patches,  which  are  excoriated  and  divided  by  fur. 
row*  and  rbagade*.  Defquamation  gradually  take*  place, 
and  leave*  a  (hining  unhealthy  furface  in  the  parts  affeet- 
ed  ;  but  toward*  theclofeof  the  fummer,  or  occafionally 
Hill  earlier,  the  (kin  refumet  it*  natural  appearance  j  and, 
but  that  the  further  progref*  of  the  difeafe  i*  familiar  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  the  patient  might  be  led 
to  flatter  himfelf  that  the  evil  wat  gone  by,  and  that  there 
wa*  no  particular  reafon  to  dread  it*  recurrence. 

The  conftitutional  fymptoin*  which  precede  the  erup- 
tion are  thofe  ufually  indicative  of  the  cachectic  habit} 
viz.  languor,  flabbinef*  of  fleftt,  and  debility  ;  thofe  which 
follow  it  are. debility  of  the  whole  body;  vague  and  irre- 
gular pain*  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  but  efpecially  follow- 
ing the  track  of  the  fpine  and  dorfal  mufcles ;  headache, 
with  occalional  vertigo ;  irregular  appetite,  and  general 
depreflion  of  fpiritt.  The  bowel*  arc  for  the  mod  part 
relaxed  $  and  ufually  continue  fo  in  the  further  courfe  of 
the  difeafe.  There  are  no  febrile  fymptom* ;  and  in  fe- 
males the  menftruation  it  generally  continued  without 
irregularity. 

The  conftitutional,  like  the  local,  derangement,  ufually 
goes  off*  toward*  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  but  it  re- 
turn* the  next  year  with  increafed  violence,  and  during 
the  third  and  fourth  year*  acquire*  an  horribly  alarming 
character.  The  local  appearance  changes  from  that  of 
the  eryfipelatous  eruption  and  defquamation  before  de- 
fer! bed,  to  that  of  profound  fcab*  and  fcales,  or  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcerations ;  and  the  conftitutional  derangement 
is  marked  by  a  fevere  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
aftimolative  and  the  fcrforial  functions.  Nervous  irri- 
tarion  manifefts  itfelf,  firftly,  in  a  variety  of  fpafmodic 
pains,  uneafy  fenfations,  and  vifual  and  aural  deception*} 
and,  fecondly,  by  defponding  furiou*  mania,  and  frequent 
attempts  at  fuicide.  No  plan  of  treatment  has  been  hi- 
therto applied  to  pellagra  with  advantage }  but  the  gene- 
ral indications,  of  courfe,  are  to  cure  the  cachexy  of  the 
body,  by  removing  to  healthy  fituations,  and  the  admi- 
r>ilti«tion  of  wholcfome  food.  This  difeafe  is  fuppofed  by 
fame  learned  author*  to  be  the  leprofy  of  the  middle  and 
dark  ages.  See  Leprosy,  vol.  xii.  and  London  Med. 
Journal  for  March  1818. 

PELLA'NA,  or  Pellane,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Laconia,  fouth-eaft  of  Belemina.  It  wa*  warned 
by  the  Eurotas ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient. In  the  time  of  Paufaniat  it  had  a  temple  of  Efcu- 
lapius  and  a  fountain  called  Pellanide. 

PEL'LEGRIN  (Simon  Jofeph),  a  French  poet  and  ec- 
clefiaftic,  was  born  at  Marleilles.  He  obtained,  in  1704, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  for  his  "  Epiftle  to  the  King  on 
the  Succefs  of  his  Arms,*'  He  entered  into  the  religious 
order  of  the  Servites,  but  afterward*  obtained  leave  to 
remove  into  that  of  Cluny.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  for 
the  theatres,  and  dramatized  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tellament,  the  Pfalms  of  David,  Sec.  He  is  allb 
known  as  the  tranflator  of  the  work*  of  Horace  into  the 
French  language.    He  died  in  1745. 

PELLEGRI  NI  (Camillo),  a  learned  hiftorian  and  an- 
tiquarian, wa*  born  at  Capua  in  1-598.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jefuits*  fchool  at  Naples,  where,  beftdes  the  ufuaJ 
Undies,  lie  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  civil  and 
ecclcfiaftical  law  and  theology.  He  entered  into  the  cle- 
rical order;  and,  having  been  fent  to  Rome,  be  diligently 
c  omul  ted  the  archives  and  libraries  of  that  capital,  and 
formed  the  defign  of  collecting  all  the  ancient  document* 
relating  to  hi*  native  place,  and  to  the  whole  kingdom  of 
.Naples.  Forthi*  purpofc  he  made  many  journey*,  and 
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wa*  at  great  expenfe  in  procuring  copies  of  record*  and 
manufcript*,  and  in  forming  a  collection  of  antiquitic*. 
The  firft  fruit  of  hi*  labour*  wa*  "  L'Apparato  alle  Anti- 
chitadi  Capua,"  printed  in  1651,  in  which  he  minutely 
defcribes  all  the  part*  of  Campagna  Felice,  and  relate*  it* 
hiftory  and  feveral  revolutions.  He  afterwards  publilhed 
a  work  entitled  "  Hiftoria  Principum  Longobardorum," 
containing  the  Chronicle  of  the  Anonyraus  Salernitanus, 
and  feveral  other  biftorical  pieces  which  had  not  yet  feen 
the  light,  illuftrated  with  learned  annoution*  and  difter- 
tations.  This  publication  wa*  of  great  fervice  in  eluci- 
dating of  the  hiftory  not  only  of  tbofeprovinceiof  Naple* 
which  were  under  the  fway  of  the  Lombard  king*,  but  of 
all  Italy  i  it  wa*  therefore  republiflicd  in  the  collection* 
of  Burmann  and  Muratori,  and  ha*  been  re-edited,  with 
variou*  addition*,  at  Naple*,  1749,  by  Sig.  Fr.  Moria  Pra- 
tilli.  This  learned  writer  publilhed  other  work*  on  dif- 
ferent fubjects,  and  had  a  great  collection  of  MSS.  as  well 
of  bis  own  writing  a*  other*,  which  were  unfortunately 
loft  to  the  world  by  the  following  incident.  Being  in  a 
had  ftate  of  health,  he  had  given  order*  to  a  female  do- 
meftic,  that,  when  he  (hould  be  near  hi*  end,  the  thonld 
burn  a  large  bundle  of  paper*  which  he  pointed  out. 
One  day,  overbearing  the  phyficians  prognolticate  that  he 
bad  not  many  hours  to  live,  (he  too  faithfully  executed 
hi*  command*,  to  hi*  own  great  regret  after  he  was  fome- 
what  recovered.  He  died  at  Naple*  in  1660,  at  the  age 
of  (Ixty-five. 

PELLEGRI'NO  of  Modena,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  born  1511,  and  bred  under  Raphael,  wa*  killed  in 
an  affray. 

PELLEGRI'NO-PELLEGRI'NI  (Tibaldi),  a  cele- 
brated painter  and  architect,  wa*  born  at  Bologna  in 
1  j»7,  of  a  family  from  the  Milanefe.  He  ftudied  in  the 
fchool  of  Bagnacavallo  in  hi*  native  place}  but  hi*  chief 
education  wa*  derived  from  the  work*  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  at  Rome,  viewed  with  the  eye  of  genius.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  determine  whether  he  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  painter*  or  architects ;  for  he  erected  edifice*,  and 
ornamented  them  with  his  painting*  }  but  he  wa*  great 
in  both  department*.  At  his  viCt  to  Rome  he  was  pa- 
tronized by  cardinal  Poggi,  who  fent  him  back  to  Bolog- 
na to  finiOi  hi*  palace  there,  which  i*  now  the  Academi- 
cal Inftitute,  and  i*  decorated  with  hi*  painting*.  These, 
with  thofe  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Jacopo  of  the  Auguftine 
friars,  are  the  principal  fpecimens  or  bis  art  in  Italy,  and 
were  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  Caracci.  He  went 
from  Bologna  to  Loretto,  in  the  church  of  which  be  built 
a  chapel,  and  ornamented  it  with  ftucco*  and  painting*. 
At  Ancona  he  gave  decoration*  for  two  of  the  churches, 
and  built  and  adorned  the  merchants'  hall ;  and  he  like- 
wife  fuperintended  the  fortification*  of  the  place  as  mili- 
tary architect.  At  Pavia  he  conftructed  the  Palace  of 
Sapienza,  called  afterward*  the  Borromean  College.  The 
city  of  Milan  named  him,  before  >  570,  architect  of  it*  ce- 
lebrated cathedral  1  bedifencumbered  it*  dome  of  gotbic 
ornament*,  and  in  their  room  enriched  it  with  feveral 
elegant  chapels,  and  a  majeftic  choir.  Having  been  en- 
gaged by  Philip  II.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Etcurial,  he 
went  into  Spain  in  1586,  and  during  nine  year*  was  em- 
ployed* as  architect  and  painter  of  that  van  edifice.  Hit 
work*  would  require  a  volume  to  defcribe,  and  they  were 
amply  remunerated  with  riches  and  honours.  He  return- 
ed to  Milan,  where  he  continued  his  labours,  under  the 
title  of  ducal  engineer,  to  an  advanced  age.  The  year 
of  bis  death  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.  and  about  the  clofe  of  the 
(ixteenth  century.  He  was  buried  in  a  tomb  erected  for 
himfelf  and  his  family  in  the  dome  of  Milan. 

Tibaldi  is  regarded  as  the  greateft  defigner  of  the  Bo- 
lognefe  and  Lombard  fchools.  He  was  called  by  the  Ca- 
racci "the  reformed  Michael  Angelo,"  poffelTing  hi* 
grandeur  and  energy,  without  bis  extravagance}  and  they 
commended  Del  Tibaldi  il  dteoro  t  it  fmuUmeMo, "  hia 
decoroufnef*  joined  with  learning."  He  is  principally 
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known  at  a  painter  by  his  works  in  frefco,  hi»  piauret  in 
oil  being  extremely  fcarcet  hii  pieces  in  the  Inftitute  of 
Bologna,  reprefenting  ftoriet  from  the  Odyffcy  in  frefco, 
are  bit  moft  remarkable  remains.  Of  thefe  a  book  has 
been  engraved.    D' Argenvillt.  Pilkingtm. 

PELLEGRU'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Girondei  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  La 
Reolle,  and  thirty  eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 

PEL'LEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle  of  Natangen: 
fix  teen  miles  fouth  of  Brandenburg. 

PELLE'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  the  Argolide. 

PEL'LENBECK,  a  village  of  the  kingdom  of  ths  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  South  Brabant}  three  miles 
of  Louvain  on  the  river  Dyle  j  and  till  the  late  peace  was 
included  in  the  (French)  department  of  the  Dyle. 

PEL'LENDORF,  a  town  of  Auftriai  ten  miles  weft  of 
Zifterdorf. — A  town  of  Auftria:  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Vienna. 

PELLE'NE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnefut,  in  Achaia,  fouth  of  Ariflonauttc .  It  wat  built 
round  a  mountain,  and  formed  a  beautiful  amphitheatre. 
The  inhabitanti  pretended  that  it  took  the  name  from 
Pallas,  one  of  the  Titans  ;  but  the  Argians  with  greater 
probability  afcribe  itt  name  to  Pel  lent,  t  he  Ton  of  Phorbat, 
an  J  grandfon  of  Triopat,  who  came  from  Argot  to  thit 
place.  Water  wat  conveyed  to  this  city  by  a  beautiful 
aqueduct;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  wat  a  gymnafium. 
Near  the  town  wat  a  temple,  on  a  fpot  confecrated  to 
Neptune.  About  two  leagues  towards  the  foutb-eaft 
from  Pclleni  was  a  famous  temple  of  Ceret  the  Myftan. 
In  itt  vicinity  fea.1t  were  celebrated  for  feven  days.  Pel- 
lene  wat  defended  by  a  fortreft  called  Olurus  towards  the 
foutb-eaft,  and  by  the  valour  of  itt  inhabitants  long 
maintained  its  liberty  ;  at  length  it  became  a  part  of  St- 
cyonia,  retaining  itt  liberty  to  the  time  when  the  Romans 
took  poffeflion  of  Greece. 

PELLENIN'KEN,  a  town  of  Pruffian  Lithuania  i  nine 
milts  north-eaft  of  Infterburg. 

PELLERIN'  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  roedalift,  born  at 
Paris  in  1683,  was  commiflary-general  of  the  French  ma- 
rine. Having  obtained  hit  dilmiftion  after  forty  years' 
fervice,  be  devoted  the  remainder  of  hit  life  to  the  ftudy 
of  antiquity.  His  collection  of  medals,  which  wat  the 
richeft  and  moft  valuable  that  wat  ever  made  by  a  private 
individual,  wat  purchafed  by  the  king  in  1776.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  the  numifmatic  fcience  by 
a  publication  in  nine  volumes,  410.  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  plates.  It  confifts  of  a  collection  of  medals  of 
kings,  hitherto  inedited  or  little  known  ;  a  collection  of 
medals  of  people  and  towns,  inedited  or  little  known  ; 
mifcellaneous  medals;  fupplementt  to  the  above;  and 
lettert  on  raedallic  fubjects.  Thit  it  reckoned  a  very  va- 
luable work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
engravings,  but  of  the  learned  and  judiciout  explanations 
fubjoined.  The  author  died  at  Parit  in  1781,  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  hit  age. 

PELLERIN'  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  on  the  Loire,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall 
veffels :  nine  miles  north  of  Nantet,  twelve  fouth-eaft  of 
Painbceuf. 

PELLET,/  [from  pil;  Lat.  ptlott,  Fr.]  A  little  ball. 
— That  which  is  fold  to  the  merchants,  it  made  into  little 
pellets,  and  fealed.  Sandy  1. — I  dreffed  with  little;*//*/*  of 
lint.  Wij'tmau't  Surgery. — A  bullet;  a  ball  to  be  (hot.— 
The  force  of  gunpowder  hath  been  afcribed  to  rarefattion 
of  the  earthy  luhftance  into  flame,  and  fo  followeth  a  di- 
latation; and  therefore,  left  two  bodies  fhould  be  in  one 
place,  there  muft  necdt  alfo  follow  an  expulfion  of  the 
pellet  or  blowing  up  of  the  mine :  but  thefe  are  ignorant 
fpeculationt ;  for  name,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  will 
be  fuffocated  with  any  hard  body ;  fucb  at  a  ptliet  it,  or 
the  barrel  of  a  gun;  fo  at  the  hard  body  would  kill  tbe 
flame.  Baton.— In  a  fliooting-trunk,  the  longer  it  it  to  a 
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certain  limit,  the  more  forcibly  the  air  paflet  and  drivet 
the  pellet,  Ray. 

To  PELLET,  t>.  «.  To  form  into  little  ballt.    Kot  tw 
k/c  : 

Oft  did  (he  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  filken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  feafon'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears.  Shakefpttrre. 

PELLETED,  adj.  Confiding  of  bulletti 

My  brave  Egyptiant  all, 
By  the  difcandying  of  thit  pelleted  ftorm, 
L«e  gravelefs.  Shake/peart. 

PELLETI'ER  (Bertrand),  a  very  able  French  chemift, 
was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary  at  Bayonne,  where  be  wat 
born  in  1761.    He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
college  of  that  city,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  from  child, 
hood  by  hit  ardour  for  ftudy.    At  the  age  of  feventecn 
he  came  to  Paris,  and  particularly  attached  himfelf  to 
the  eminent  chemift  Danet.   He  foon  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary pailion  for  chemical  experiments,  to  the  expen- 
fes  of  which  he  facrificed  almoft  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
At  length  a  lover  of  the  fcience  offered  him  hit  labora- 
tory, which  he  gladly  accepted,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
he  paid  it  a  daily  vilir.  He  had  conducted  his  experiments 
with  fo  much  care  and  accuracy,  that  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one he  made  himfelf  advantageoufly  known  by  fome 
obfervationt  on  the  arfenical  acid  and  other  fubftances, 
printed  in  tbe  Journal  de  Phyfique  in  1781.    In  the  nexc 
year  Danet  entrufted  him  with  the  management  of  the 
pharmaceutical  eftablifhment  of  his  father-in-law  Rouelle. 
His  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  aggregated  to  the  com- 
pany of  apothecaries  at  Paris  earlier  than  the  regulated 
age;  he  alfo  took  hit  degreet  in  medicine;  and  in  1784 
he  married.    Employing  all  his  leifure  in  experimental 
chemiftry,  he  gave  to  the  public  fucceffively  a  variety  of 
memoirs  which  have  perpetuated  his  name  among  thofe 
of  the  moft  ingenious  and  fuccefsful  cultivators  of  the 
fcience.   Of  thefe,  fome  of  the  moft  curious  relate  to 
phofohorus.    In  five  papers  upon  this  production,  he 
confiders  the  beft  method  of  preparing  and  purifying  it, 
itt  powers  of  decompollng  the  arfenical  acid,  and  the 
mode  of  uniting  it  with  the  metals,  fo  as  to  produce 
phofphurets    of  almoft  all    metallic  bodies.  Other 
memoirs  relate  to  the  analyfes  of  plumbago  and  molyb- 
dena,  to  acetic  ether,  to  cauftic  alkalies,  oils, and  the  pre- 
paration of  foap,  to  bell-metal,  muriate  of  tin,  carbonate 
of  barytes  and  potafTtum,  and  ft.ontian.    The  latter,  with 
many  more,  are  inferted  in  the  "  Annalet  de  Chymie," 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  wat  concerned  from  the 
year  1792.    In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honour  which 
few  have  obtained  at  fo  early  an  age.    After  that  efta- 
blifhment was  fupprefTed,  he  wat  employed  by  the  go- 
vernment in  icver.l  important  commiffiom.    He  was  in 
fuccefiion  a  member  of  the  board  of  confultation  for  the 
arts,  infpeflor  of  the  hofpitalt  of  Belgium,  commiffary  of 
gunpowder  and  faltpetre  at  Eflonne  and  La  Fere,  and 
member  of  the  council  for  fuperintending  the  health  of 
the  armiet.    Notwithftanding  his  natural  weaknefs  of 
conftitution,  be  made  a  point  of  performing  all  bis  duties 
with  the  utrnolt  punctuality. 

When  the  National  Inftitute  had  taken  the  place  of  all 
tbe  other  academical  inftitutiont,  Pelletier  was  called  to 
a  (eat  in  it,  which  he  occupied  with  diftinction.  During 
the  two  laft  yeart  of  hit  life  he  wat  employed  to  give  a 
courfe  of  chemiftry  in  the  Polytechnic  fchool ;  and  the 
clearnefs,  pre l  i lion,  and  method,  of  his  lectures  were  uni- 
verfally  admired.  His  language  wat  fimple,  pure,  and 
devoid  of  all  ornament  foreign  to  the  fubjeft.  He  ex- 
aflly  defcribed  what  he  had  feen  and  proved  ;  and  never 
fuffered  hit  imagination  to  wander  in  brilliant  theories, 
or  to  lead  him  to  exaggerate  in  hit  facts.  A  timid  dirpo- 
fition  and  feeble  organization  had  caufed  him  to  undergo 
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ftveral  fever*  (hock*  during  the  ftormi  of  the  revolution } 
and  hi*  tranquillity  wa»  alfo  occasionally  invaded  by  the 
claims  of  other  perfont  to  hii  discoveries,  the  injustice  of 
which  deeply  wounded  him  ;  but  the  metallic  and  car- 
bonic vapour*  to  which  he  wa»  fo  much  expofed  in  hi* 
experiments  were  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  pulmonary 
atfctf  ion  that  proved  fatal  to  him.  During  the  progress 
of  it,  he  felt  no  diminution  of  hi*  zeal  for  chemical 
fcience,  and  was  often  roufed  from  a  fit  of  low  fpiritt  by 
the  fight  of  fome  curious  preparation.  He  had  deter- 
mined upon  a  journey  to  hi*  native  place,  which  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  would  reftore  bim  to  health,  when,  in  July 
1797,  he  was  carried  off  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fix,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  friend*  and  the  public.  He  had 
been  made  a  member  of  Several  learned  focieties,  native 
and  foreign,  among  which  were  the  Academy  of  Turin, 
and  the  Paris  and  London  Medical  Societies.  His  works 
were  publifhed  collectively  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Paris, 
1798  ;  with  an  Eloge  prefixed,  from  which  the  above  ac- 
count is  collected. 

PEL'LICAN  (Conrad),  a  learned  German  divine  of 
the  reformed  communion,  was  the  fon  of  refpeftable  but 
not  opulent  Catholic  parents,  and  born  at  Ruffach  in 
Alface,  in  the  year  1478.  His  family  fumaine  was  origi- 
nally Kurfmer  (Skinner),  which  be  changed  to  Pellu  nn. 
Having  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
his  native  town,  he  was  fent  by  an  uncle  to  the  univerfity 
of  Heidelberg,  and  Supported  there  for  about  fix  teen 
months,  when,  the  expenfe  proving  too  heavy,  our  young 
(Indent  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  father's  houfe.  He 
now  for  fome  time  gratuitoufly  affifted  his  old  fchool- 
mafter,  and  gladly  availed  himfelf  of  the  permission  which 
was  given  bim  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
bouring convent.  Obferving  his  fondnefs  for  ftudy,  the 
monks  ufed  all  their  art*  to  engage  him  to  enter  into 
their  community;  and  by  degree*  made  fuch  an  imprefBoa 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  took  the  habit  in  1493,  when  he 
was  in  his  Sixteenth  year,  without  the  approbation  or 
knowledge  of  his  parents.  In  this  convent  be  applied 
with  unwearied  diligence  and  diftinguifhed  fuccefs  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  polite  literature, 
philofophy,  and  divinity ;  and  in  the  year  1496,  he  was 
fent  for  further  improvement  to  the  univerfity  of  Tu- 
bingen. Here  be  Spent  between  four  and  five  years  in 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  different  profefTorsi  and 
during  this  period,  with  incredible  labour  for  want  of 
proper  books,  which  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of  con- 
flrufting  a  grammar  and  dictionary  for  his  own  ufe,  he 
made  himfelf  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  year  ijoo,  John  Capnio,  who  then  came 
to  Tubingen,  aflifted  him  in  greatly  improving  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  (hi*  tongue.  In  1501,  Pellican  wa*  or- 
dained pried  at  Pfortzheim,  and  immediately  returned  to 
the  convent  at  Kuffach.  He  had  now  acquired  fo  high 
a  reputation  for  learning  and  knowledge,  tnatin  1501  Tie 
was  appointed  profcflbr  of  divinity  in  the  convent  be- 
longing to  his  order  at  Bafi).  This  fituation  was  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  him,  as  it  proved  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  literary 
characters  who  frequented  that  city ;  and  alio  of  the 
learned  printers  for  whom  it  was  famous,  who  engaged 
his  afliftance  in  editing  the  complete  works  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine  and  St.  ChrySoftoin.  He  contracted  an  intimacy,  in 
particular,  with  the  celebrated  John  Frobcn,  who  never 
Suffered  him  to  be  in  want  of  ufeful  books.  In  the  year 
1504,  cardinal  Raymund,  the  legate  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.  having  been  informed  of  the  great  merits  of  Pellican, 
and  tried  him  by  an  examination  which  tailed  fome  hours, 
created  him  licentiate  in  divinity  >  and  with  this  extra- 
ordinary distinction,  that,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  fhould  Succeed  to  the  title  of  doctor  in  that  fa- 
culty, without  going  through  any  other  forms. 

About  this  time  he  drew  up,  at  the  requeft  of  the  bifhop 
of  Bafil,  "  A  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  in  whicn 
he  adhered  to  the  Catholic  creed,  and  ufed  the  language 
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of  the  fchools  j  but  his  mind  wa*  beginning  to  entertaia 
doubts  on  the  Subjects  of  indigencies,  purgatory,  con- 
feflion.the  eucharift,  and  the  papal  power.  In  the  year 
1508,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity-chair  at  Ruf- 
fach  s  and  was  afterwards  elected  fucceffively  guardian  of 
the  convents  belonging  to  his  order  at  Pfortzheim  and 
in  that  town.  While  he  held  thefe  offices,  he  made  him. 
felf  matter  of  the  Chaldee  dialect,  and  read  with  great  at- 
tention the  Targcrm  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
various  Jewilh  commentators  on  the  Old  Teflament  writ' 
ings.  In  1516,  he  was  deputed  by  his  province  to  at- 
tend a  general  congregation  of  the  Minorite  order  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy ;  and  he  was  afterwards  their  re- 
prefentative  in  a  general  congregation  held  at  Rome. 
In  1519,  to  his  great  fatisfaction,  he  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  convent  at  Bafil,  and  renewed  bis  learned 
connexions  and  intimacies  in  that  place.  By  reading 
the  writings  of  Luther,  which  were  about  this  time 
brought  to  Bafil,  the  doubts  wliich  he  bad  formerly  be- 
gun to  entertain  respecting  fome  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
the  papal  church,  were  ftrengthened  and  confirmed,  and 
he  gradually  became  an  entire  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  great  reformer.  Under  the  influence  of  this  change 
in  his  principles,  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  an  expofition 
of  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  lafted  nearly  eighteen 
months,  and  wa*  attended  by  crowded  auditories,  among 
whom  were  fome  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  Bafil,  who 
heard  him  with  the  highet  fatisfaction,  and  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  with  hit  plan.  But  by  this  conduct  he 
exafperated  the  zealous  adherents  to  popery  ;  and  in  the 
year  15x3,  when  the  provincial  Satzgerus  vifited  the  con- 
vent at  Bafil,  fome  doctors  of  the  univerfity,  and  canon* 
of  the  great  church,  preferred  a  charge  again  ft  Pellican, 
his  vice-guardian,  and  other  members  of  the  fraternity, 
that  they  were  Lutherans,  and  encouragers  of  the  books 
of  that  oaring  heretic.  By  their  representations  the  pro- 
vincial was  determined  to  remove  the  accufed  from  their 
fituationsj  but  he  was  prevented  from  taking  that  flep 
by  the  interference  of  the  fenate  of  Bafil,  who  confirmed 
them  in  their  places,  and  appointed  Pellican  fellow-pro- 
fefibrof  divinity  with  Oecolampadius.  Some  time  after- 
wards, however,  in  a  general  congregation  of  the  Minorite 
order  at  Landfhot,  on  the  representation  of  Satzgerus, 
Pellican  was  removed  from  the  office  of  guardian  ;  but  he 
(till  retained  his  poft  in  the  univerfity,  and  filled  the  theo- 
logical chair  alternately  with  his  learned  colleague.  In 
the  mean  while,  fome  of  his  fellow-monk*  were  fecretly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  prejudice  the  citizens 
againft  bim)  and  they  carried  their  hatred  to  fuch 
a  length  in  the  convent,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
be  was  daily  furnifhed  with  provisions  by  friends,  that 
he  might  not  prove  the  victim  of  apprehended  attempt* 
to  poifon  bim.  Thus  circumftanced,  his  friends  prevailed 
upon  him  toconfult  his  perfon.il  Safety;  and  in  the  year 
i5a6,  on  the  invitation  of  Zuinglius^he  privately  with- 
drew to  Zurich,  where  be  was  appointed  profcflbr  of  di- 
vinity and  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Upon  this  event  he 
laid  afide  his  cowl,  and  adopted  the  common  drefs  of  ec- 
clefiaftics.  To  fhow,  likewife,  that  he  finally  renounced 
the  papal  communion,  he  followed  the  example  of  many 
of  toe  other  clergy  who  embraced  the  reformation,  by 
taking  to  himfelf  a  wife.  In  the  fame  year,  he  edited  a 
fecond  impreflion  of  the  "  Biblia  Hebraic*,  cum  Com- 
ment. R.  Abraam,  Abenezra,  et  R.  Salomonis,  in  Pro- 
phetas  i"  and  alfo' of  the  "  Sepher  Michlol,"  firft  printed 
at  Conftantinople.  In  the  year  1518,  he  took  part  in  the 
celebrated  difputation  at  Bern,  on  the  Subject  of  the  eu- 
charift ;  and  published  a  volume  of  the  debates  and 
fpeeches  on  that  occafion.  During  the  following  year  he 
commenced  his  public  expofition  of  the  books  ot  the  Old 
Testament,  which  employed  him  till  1539,  and  exhibited 
proof  of  very  laborious  application,  cxtenfive  learning, 
and,  particularly,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Jew- 
ilh commentators, ancient  and  modern.  This  Expofitionr 
he  afterward*  publifhed,  in  four  volumes  folio;  and  then 
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devoted  his  labour*  to  an  illuftration  of  the  New  Tetta- 
ment,  which  he  give  to  the  world  in  a  fifth  volume.  He 
had,  bcfides,  a  confidcrablc  ftiare  ii>  preparing  for  the 
pref*  and  editing  the  Commentaries  of  Sebaftian  Meyer 
upon  the  Apocryphal  Books.  Pcllican  alio  tranflated 
into  Latin  the  Chaldee  paraphrafes,  including  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelof,  Jonathan,  and  Jerufalem,  variou?  fmall 
talmudical  treatifes,  and  Elias  Levita's  edition  of  the 
Maflbra.  He  publifhed,  in  German,  "An  Expofition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  Jofhua,  Judges,  Ruth.  Samuel,  and  the 
Book*  of  Kings."  With  the  hope  of  introducing  the 
philofopby  of  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  into  Germany,  he 
tranflated  feveral  books  from  their  works  into  the  German 
language ;  and  he  bellowed  immenfe  labour  in  editing 
various  commentaries,  dictionaries,  &c.  He  died  in 
1 556,  about  the  age  of  feventy-eight,  highly  refpected  for 
his  learning,  ancT  cltccmed  for  hi*  integrity,  candour, 
modefty,  and  fimplicity  of  manners.  His  works  have 
been  collected  together,  and  publifhed  in  feven  vols, 
folio.    Melekior.  Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Tkeoi.    Gen.  Biog. 

PEL'LICER  (Jofcf  dc  OfTau,  Salas,  y  Tobar),  a  long 
name  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  literary  hiftory  of 
Spain.  He  was  born  at  SaragofTa.  April  11,  1601;  and  in- 
herited a  difpofition  to  letters  from  his  father  D.  Anto- 
nio Pellicer  de  OfTau,  who  left  in  manufcript  an  epitome 
of  Garibay's  Great  Hiftory,  and  a  poem  called  Batavia 
Rebelde ;  doubtlefs  of  a  right  Catholic  complexion.  He 
took  an  honorary  degree  at  Alcala,  and  from  thence  re- 
moved to  Salamanca  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  took 
up  his  refidence  in  Madrid,  full  of  academical  honours, 
and  with  as  much  learning  as  ever  fo  young  a  man  could 
poflibly  have  acquired.  In  1619  he  was  made  chronicler 
or  hiftoriograpber  of  Caftille.  The  ftatcs  of  Arragon 
named  him  to  the  fame  office  for  their  kingdom  ;  but,  as 
this  was  already  held  by  Francifco  Ximinez  de  Urrce,  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  the  reverfion  could  not  be 
granted.  Philip  IV.  made  him  amends  by  creating  him 
Arch- Hiftoriograpber  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  trown  of 
Arragon,  an  office  which  had  been  invented  for  Lupercio 
Leonardo  de  Argenfola,  and  which  had  remained  vacant 
iince  the  death  of  hi*  brother  Bariolous.  The  duty  of  this 
arcli-hiftoriographcr  was  to  revile  and  correct  the  work* 
of  the  chronicler  of  the  particular  kingdoms.  As  a  far- 
ther honour,  the  habit  of  the  order  of  Montefa  was  given 
him,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Santiago. 

Tl  e)e  honours  did  not  bring  with  them  correfponding 
profits,  and  Pellicer  all  his  life  was  poor.  He  died  at 
ievcnty-leven,  worn  out,  fay  his  biographer*,  by  incefTant 
literary  application.  He  was  author  of  a  great  number 
of  works,  the  titles  cf  which,  fome  time  previoufly  to  hi* 
death,  tilled  five  folio  pages.  His  learning  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  hi*  learned  work*  are  Hill  confulted 
by  the  literati  of  different  countries.    Gen.  Biog. 

PELLET!  ER  (James),  a  French  phyucian.and  medi- 
cal and  mathematical  writer;  born  at  Mam  1517,  died 
1 581. 

PEL'LICLE,  /.  [;w//tcubr,  Lat.]  A  tbin  flcin.— After 
the  difcharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  mult  be  broke. 
Sharp's  Surgery.— It  is  often  ufed  for  the  film  which  ga- 
thers upon  liquors  impregnated  with  fait*  or  other  fub- 
Itances,  and  evaporated  by  heat. 

PELLICULA'TION,/  [from  the  Lat.  ptUiculor,  to 
cover  with  a  pellicle.]  A  deception.  Vale. 

PELLICULATOR./.  A  deceiver.  Cole. 

FELLIPA'RIUS,/.  [in  old  records.]  A  flcin ner,  one 
that  dreil'es  leather. 

PEL'LIS,  /.  [Latin.]  The  fkin  of  a  Dealt. 

PELLISON'  (Eontanicr  Paul),  an  eminent  French 
writer,  born  at  Beziers  in  1614,  was  defcended  from  a  fa- 
mily in  the  law.  He  loft  hi*  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  educated  him  in  the 
Proteftant  religion.  He  liudied  fucceffively  at  Caftres, 
Motxatiban,  and  Touloufei  and  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  belt  author*  in  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern languages.   He  applied  profclfionaUy  to  the  ftudy 
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of  the  law,  and  had  already  appeared  with  diftindion  at 
the  bar  at  Caftres,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  fmall- 
pox.  This  cruel  difeafe  left  a  nermanept  weaknefs  in  his 
eyes,  and  fo  disfigured  him  that  he  became  a  model  of 
uglinefs.  Under  a  forbidding  exterior,  however,  dwelt 
many  fair  qualities  of  the  mind.  He  quitted  the  bar, 
and  retired  for  Ibme  time  into  the  country.  He  then 
came  to  Paris,  and  made  himfclf  known  as  a  man  of 
letters.  In  165a  he  obtained  the  place  of  a  king'*  fecre- 
tary,  and  applied  with  diligence  to  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
cil, with  which  he  became  intimately  acquainted.  In 
the  fame  year  he  read  before  the  French  Academy  a 
hiftory  which  he  had  coropofed  of  that  inftitution,  and 
which  was  fo  much  approved,  that  a  refolution  was  made 
to  admit  him  as  a  member  on  thefirft:  vacancy, and  in  the 
mean  time  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  being  pre  lent  and 
fpeaking  at  the  meetings  of  the  academy.  His  Hiftory 
was  printed  in  1653,  and  many  fucceflive  editions  were 
given  of  it.  Although  too  minute  and  panegyrical  in 
the  account  of  authors  of  little  merit,  negligent  in  it* 
ftyle,  and  not  very  correct  in  its  fails,  it  is  a  curious  and 
interefting  performance. 

M.  Pelmon  was  brought  into  a  confpicuous  public  fltu- 
ation  in  1657,  by  being  appointed  firft  clerk  to  the  cele- 
brated fupcrintendant  Fouquet.  The  financial  bufinefs 
into  which  he  was  now  plunged  impaired  neither  the 
difintercftcdnefs  of  his  character  nor  the  amenity  of  his 
difpofition.  His  fervices  were  recompenfed  in  « 660  by 
admiflion  into  the  council  of  (late,  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  his  patron,  and,  as 
having  been  one  of  his  principal  confidents,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Baftiile.  As  it  was  found  impoflible  to  cor- 
rupt bis  fidelity  to  hi*  former  roafter, attempts  were  made 
to  worm  out  his  fee  rets  by  means  of  a  German,  a  pre- 
tended fellow-prifoner,  who  concealed  craft  under  a  grofs 
and  fimple  exterior.  Pellifon  was  aware  of  bis  artifices, 
and  treated  him  with  fo  much  politenefs,  that  he  con- 
verted him  into  a  friend.  During  his  imprifonment  he 
compofed  three  memoirs  in  favour  of  Fouquet,  which  are 
reckoned  among  the  moft  eloquent  and  belt-written 
pieces  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  and  have  conferred 
Lifting  honour  on  hir  memory.  They  were,  however,  the 
immediate  caufe  of  increafed  rigour  111  his  confinement. 
He  was  prohibited  the  ufe  of  ink  and  paper,  and  wa»  re- 
duced to  write  with  the  lead  of  his  cafement  upon  the 
margin*  of  books,  or  to  ufe  a  kind  of  ink  which  he  made 
with  burnt  crufts  tempered  with  wine.  Hi*  whole  com- 
pany was  a  ftupid  Bafque,  whofe  only  talent  was  playing 
on  the  bagpipe.  With  infinite  pains  he  trained  afpider 
to  come  out  of  its  hole  at  the  found  of  this  inftrumenr, 
and  take  flies  from  bis  hand.  Books  of  controverfy  were 
another  employment  of  his  folitary  hours ;  and  he  re- 
ceived in  the  Baftiile  thofe  impreffion*  which  afterward* 
produced  a  change  of  religious  profeflion.  He  preferred 
many  friends  in  this  forlorn  fituation  j  and  Tannegui  )e 
Fevre  had  the  courage  to  dedicate  to  him,  whiltt  in  prifon, 
hirLucrctiu*,  and  hi*  tranflation  of  Plutarch'*  Treatife 
on  Superftition.  At  length,  after  a  confinement  of  four 
year*  and  a  half,  he  obtained  hi*  liberty  ;  and  thence- 
forth, fays  Voltaire,  "  he  palled  his  life  in  lavifhing  prail'es 
upon  the  fovereign  who  bad  deprived  him  of  his  liberty; 
a  thing  feen  only  in  monarchies!"  He  was  taken  into 
favour,  obtained  a  royal  penfion  and  a  brevet  of  entrl-e, 
and  was  made  the  king's  hiftoriographer.  His  public  re- 
cantation of  Protetlantifm,  in  1670,  was  doubtlefs  one  of 
the  conditions  of  this  favour.  He  foon  after  took  the 
order  of  fub-deacon,  and  was  prefentcd  to  an  abbacy  and 
a  rich  priory.  It  was  with  fome  reafon,  therefore,  that 
he  annually  celebrated  his  reconciliation  with  the  church 
of  Rome.  He  gave  a  more  interefting  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition  by  commemorating  tbeanniverfary 
of  hi*  liberation  from  the  Baftiile  with  tpe  annual  reltafe 
of  fome  prifoner*. 

In  1671,  PellilTon  delivered  at  the  French  Academy,  a 
"  Panegyric  on  Loui*  XIV.**  which  was  tranflated  into 
6  R  various 
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various  languages,  and  even  into  Arabic  by  a  patriarch  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  He  accompanied  his  royal  matter  in 
his  campaigns,  and  for  fome  time  was  the  only  man  of 
letters  engaged  in  writing  his  hiftory;  but  fome  offence 
which  he  gave  to  Mad.  dc  Montefpan  induced  the  king  to 
give  the  appointment  of  biftoriogTapher  royal  to  Boileau 
and  Racine,  and  take  it  from  Pelliflbn.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  ordered  to  proceed  in  his  own  hiflorical  labours; 
and  he  produced  a  "Hiftory  of  Louis  XIV,  from  the 
Death  of  Cardinal  Mazarine  in  i66t  to  the  Peace  of  Ni- 
meguen  in  1678,"  j  vols.  i»mo.  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  the  work  of  a  courtier  than  of  a  faithful 
hiflorian  ;  yet  Voltaire  fpeaks  with  applaufe  of  his  rela- 
tion of  the  conqueft  of  Franche-Comtl.  Pelliflbn  en- 
gaged  with  great  zeal  in  what  was  called  in  France  As 
grandr  affair*,  namely,  the  conversion  of  heretics.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  dilapproved  of  the  dragooning  fyftem 
of  profelyting ;  and  he  Teems  to  have  relied  much  more 
on  the  judicious  diftribution  (which  was  en tru  fled  to  him) 
of  the  third  of  the  ravings  deftined  by  the  king  for  re- 
wards  to  fuch  as  fhould  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion. He  alfo  employed  bis  pen  in  controverfy,  and 
wrote  "Reflexions  fur  les  Differences  de  la  Religion," 
and  "Traite  de  I'Euchariftie,"  works  compofed  with  art, 
and  in  a  laudable  tone  of  moderation.  Pelliflbn  was  made 
a  mafterof  requeft*,  and  pa  fled  all  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  great  credit  and  profperity.  As,  in  Roman-catho- 
lic countries,  the  lad  fecne  of  a  man's  life  is  generally 
thought  of  more confequence  than  all  the  preceding  part, 
it  was  the  caufe  of  much  regret,  and  fome  fcandal,  that 
he  died  (in  February  1693;  without  confeflion  or  the 
ufuat  facramentt.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  cir- 
cumftance  was  rather  owing  to  an  unconfeioufnefsof  his 
own  danger  till  too  late,  than  to  any  doubts  refpecling 
his  adopted  faith.  Befides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
he  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe,  among  which 
were,  6.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Anne  of  Auftria. 
7.  Lettre*  Hiftoriques,  being  a  journal  of  the  king's 
journey*  and  encampments.  8.  Recueil  de  Pieces  ga- 
lantes.  9.  Poefies  Cbretiennes  et  Morales.  His  poetry 
is  but  indifferent}  his  profe  is  often  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble. B^U.  VolUtirt  Sittl*  dt  LMiXIV. 
PEL'LITOR Y, /  An  herb.   See Parietaria. 

The  pettiiory  healing  fire  contains, 

That  from  a  raging  tooth  the  humour  dr*\ni.Taie'iCowUg. 

PEL'LITORY,  Ballard.    See  Achillea. 

 —  of  Spain.    See  Anthemis. 

  of  the  Wall.   See  Parietaria. 

PELLMELL',  «*.  [ptjle-mefle,  Fr.]  Confufedly;  tu- 
multuoufly;  one  among  another;  with  confufed  vio- 
lence.—The  battle  was  a  confufed  heap:  the  ground 
unequal ;  men,  borfes,  chariots,  crowded  pdlmell.  Mil- 
rofi's  ffift'  of  E*g. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  petlmtll, 

To  fall  hack  and  retreat  as  well.  HuHihrrj. 

PELLCNIA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  invoked  at 
Rome,  when  her  votaries  wifhed  to  be  delivered  from  their 
enemies,  or  from  any  thing  that  annoyed  them. 

PELLOUTI'ER  (Simon),  pallor  of  the  French  Pro- 
tenant  church  at  Berlin,  member  and  librarian  of  tbe 
academy  in  that  capital,  and  ecclcflaftical  counfcllor, 
was  born  in  1694.  at  Leipfic,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Lyons.  He  filled  with  reputation  the  pods  confided  to 
him,  and  obtained  a  high  character  for  erudition  by  his 
work  entitled  "  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  ct  particulierement 
dei  Gaulois  et  des  Germains,  depuis  les  Temps  Fabu- 
leu*  jufqu'a  la  Prife  de  Rome  paries  Gaulois."  Of  this 
work,  which  is  replete  with  learned  and  curious  refearcb, 
the  bell  edition  is  that  of  M.  de  la  Baftide,  Paris,  1770, 
in  eight  vols.  tamo,  and  two  vols.  +to.  Pelloutier  alfo 
enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  with  a 
number  of  valuable  papers.  He  died  in  1757,  univerfally 
efteemed  for  bis  learning  and  beneficence. 
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PELLUCID,  adj.  [pelUeidwt,  Lat.]  Clear;  tranfpa- 
rent ;  not  opake ;  not  dark. — If  water  be  nude  warm  m 
any  pellucid  veflel  emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum 
will  bubble  and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the 
open  air  in  a  veflel  fet  upon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a 
much  greater  heat.  Natston't  Op4iet. 

PELLUCID'ITY,  or  Pellu'cidness, /.  Tranfparen- 
cy  ;  clearnefs  j  not  opacity. — The  air  is  a  clear  and  pel- 
lucid menftruum,  in  which  the  infenfible  pirticlesof  dif- 
folvcd  matter  float,  without  troubling  the  ptltitridity  of 
the  air;  when  on  a  fudden  by  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  vifible  mifty  drops  that  make  clouds.  LtcAe.  —  We 
confider  their  ptUuridnrfi  and  the  vaft  quantity  ot"  light, 
that  pafles  through  them  without  reflection.  Keil. 

PELLUSIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire;  twelve  miles  eaft  of  St.  Etienne. 

PELO'DES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of  Epirus, 
between  the  gulf  of  Buthrotori  and  the  promontory  of 
Thyamis.— Alio,  a  gulf  of  Alia,  in  Sufiana. 

PEL'ONIA,/.  in  botany.   See  Antirrhinum. 

PELON'TIUM,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarrngonenfis 
and  country  of  the  Lingones.  Ptolemy. 

PEL'OPE,  a  town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Lydia,  on  the 
confines  of  Phrygia.    Sltph.  Ilyz. 

PELOPIDAS,  a  celebrated  Theban  general.  See  the 
article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  109  16. 

PELOPONNE'SIAN,  «dj.  Belonging  to  the  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

PELOPONNE'SUS,  a  celebrated  peninfula,  which 
comprehends  the  moft  foutbern  part  of  Greece.  It  re- 
ceived this  name  from  Pelops,  who  fettled  there,  as  the 
name  indicates  (the  Ifland  of  I'elops).  It  had  been 
called  before  Arfrin,  Pthfgin,  and  Arffolit ;  and,  in  its 
form,  it  has  been  obfcrvetl  by  the  moderns  highly  to  re- 
fcmblc  the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree.  Its  prefent  name  is 
Morn,  which  feems  to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek 
word  pofta,  or  the  Latin  norui,  which  fignifies  a  *'  mul- 
berry-tree," which  is  found  there  in  great  abundance. 
See  Grjecia  Aktiqua,  vol.  viii.  p.  378. 

The  Peloponnefus  was  conquered,  fome  time  after  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  Hrraclidar,  or  defcendants  of  Her- 
cules, who  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  it.  Tbe  in- 
habitants of  this  peninfula  rendered  themfclve*  illuftrious 
like  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  by  their  genius,  their  fondnets 
for  the  fine  arts,  the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  pro- 
feffion  of  arms ;  but  in  nothing  more  than  by  a  celebrated 
war  which  they  carried  on  againll  Athens  and  her  allies 
for  twenty-feven  years,  and  which  from  them  received 
the  name  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  ;  for  a  full  account  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  879  94.  The 
Peloponnefus  Icarccly  extended  100  miles  in  length,  and 
140  in  breadth.  It  was  Separated  from  Greece  by  the 
narrow  iflhmus  of  Corinth,  which,  as  being  only  five 
miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Cxfar,  Nero,  and  fume  others, 
attempted  in  vain  to  cut,  to  make  a  communication  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Corinth  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus. 

PE'LOPS,  a  celebrated  prince,  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of 
Phrygia.  His  mother's  name  was  Euryanail'a,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  Euprytone,  or  Euryfiemifta,  or  Dione.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  father,  who  wifhed  to  try  the  divi- 
nity of  the  gods  who  had  vifited  Phrygia,  by  placing  on 
their  table  the  limbs  of  bis  fon.  The  gods  perceived  his 
perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refufed  to  touch  the  meat, 
except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent  lofs  of  her  daughter  had 
rendered  melancholy  and  inattentive.  She  ate  one  of  the 
fhoulders  of  Pelops ;  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  had 
compaflion  on  bis  fate,  and  reftored  him  to  life,  be  placed 
a  fhoulder  of  ivory  inftead  of  that  which  Ceres  had  de- 
voured. This  fhoulder  bad  an  uncommon  power,  and  it 
could  heal,  by  its  very  touch,  every  complaint,  and  re- 
move every  diforder.  Some  time  after,  the  kingdom  of 
Tantalus  was  invaded  by  Tros  king  of  Troy,  onpretence 
that  he  bad  carried  away  his  fon  Ganymede*.  This  rape 
had  been  committed  by  Jupiter  hitnfelf ;  the  war,  never- 
thelefs,  was  carried  on;  and  Tantalus,   defeated  and 

ruined, 
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ruined,  wat  obliged  to  fly  with  hit  Ton  Pelops,  and  to 
feck  a  Ihclter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  it  confuted  by 
fome  who  fupporr,  that  Tantalus  did  not  fly  into  Greece, 
a*  be  bad  been  forae  time  before  confined  by  Jupiter  in 
tbe  infernal  region*  for  bit  impiety,  and  therefore  Pelopa 
wat  the  only  one  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  perfecuted. 

Pelopt  came  to  Pifa,  where  he  became  one  of  tbe  fui- 
tors  of  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  king  CEnomaiw, 
and  he  entered  the  lifts  againft  the  father,  who  promifed 
his  daughter  only  to  him  who  could  outrun  him  in  a 
chariot-race.  Pelops  wai  not  terrified  at  tbe  fate  of  the 
thirteen  lovers,  who  before  him  had  entered  the  courfe 
.igainft  CEnomaui,  and  had,  according  to  the  conditions, 
propofed,  been  put  to  death  when  conquered.  He  pre- 
viouily  bribed  Myrtilut,  tbe  charioteer  ofCEnomaut,  and 
therefore  he  eafily  obtained  the  victory.  According  to 
forae  authors,  tbe  horfei  which  drew  Pclopt't  chariot  had 
wings,  and  tbey  had  been  given  to  him  by  Neptune  ;  tbe 
meaning  of  which  if,  if  we  believe  Pindar  and  Palssphatus, 
that  Pelopt  made  ufe  of  a  (hip  with  fails  to  carry  off  Hip. 
jwiamia. 

When  Pelopt  had  eftabliflied  himfelf  on  the  throne  of 
Pifa,  Hippodamia's  poffeffion,  he  extended  hit  conqueft* 
over  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him  the  pe- 
ninfpla,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  monarcbt,  received 
the  name  of  Peloponncfut.  Pelopt,  after  death,  received 
divine  honours;  and  he  was  as  much  revered  among  all 
tbe  other  heroes  of  Greece,  as  Jupiter  wat  above  the  reft 
of  the  godt.  He  had  a  temple  at  Olympia,  near  that  of 
Jupiter,  where  Hercules  confecrated  to  him  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  land,  and  offered  to  him  a  facrifice.  The  place 
where  this  facrifice  had  been  offered  was  religioufly  ob- 
ferved,  and  the  magiftratcs  of  the  country  yearly,  on 
coming  into  office,  made  there  an  offering  of  a  black  ram. 
During  the  facrifice,  the  foothfayer  wat  not  allowed,  at 
at  other  times,  to  have  a  (hare  of  tbe  victim,  but  he  alone 
who  furnilhed  the  wood  was  permitted  to  take  tbe  neck. 
Tbe  wood  for  facrificet,  at  may  be  obferved,  wat  always 
f  urnifiied  by  fome  of  tbe  pricfts,  to  all  fuch  at  offered  vie- 
tims,  and  they  received  a  price  equivalent  to  what  they 
gave.  The  white  poplar  wat  generally  ufed  in  the  Sacri- 
fices made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Pelopt. 

The  children  of  Pelopt  by  Hippodamia  were  Pitbeui, 
Trcezen,  Atreus,  Thyettet,  Sec  befidet  fome  by  concu- 
bines. The  time  of  hit  death  is  unknown,  though  it  it 
universally  agreed,  that  he  furvived  for  fome  time  Hippo- 
damia. See  Hippodamia,  vol.  x. 

The  era  of  Pelops's  arrival  in  Greece  muft  have  been 
about  the  110th  or  i  aoth  year  before  tbe  Trojan  war. 
Among  other  fatalities  of  Troy,  it  is  faid  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  by  the  Greeks,  unlefs  they  had  the  bones  of 
Pelops ;  and  they  therefore  fent  for  them  to  Pifii  where 
he  had  been  interred.  The  veflel  was  (hip wrecked  in  its 
return;  and  fome  time  after  a  peafant  found  upon  tbe 
(hore  the  (houlder  of  that  prince,  and  hid  it  under  the 
fand.  Tbe  Elseans  having  gone  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phot  toconfult  tbe  oracle,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from 
the  plague,  the  pricftef*  ordered  them  to  go  and  dig  up 
the  bones  of  Pelops ;  and,  perhaps  in  memory  of  this 
event,  they  made  an  ivory  moulder,  which  they  confe- 
crated to  Ceres,  and  the  Pelopida;  bore  it  afterwards  upon 
their  enlit;ns. 

PELO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  inftituted  and  cele- 
brated by  the  Tbeflalians.  They  had  a  confiderable  affi- 
nity with  the  Saturnalia ;  for  in  tbefe  the  matters  ferved 
while  their  fervantt  fat  at  table,  at  in  the  Chronia  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  honour  of  Chronos,  or  Saturn.  At 
tbe  fettival  of  tbe  Peloria,  public  entertainment*  were 
made  for  ftrangert,  and  even  for  Haves,  who  were  ferved 
by  their  matters  i  and  it  it  faid,  that  the  practice,  at  well 
at  the  feaft,  originated  from  thit  circurouance,  that  one 
Pelorut  wat  the  perfon  who  firft  gave  intimation  to  Pe- 
lafgut,  that  by  meant  of  an  opening  in  the  valley  of 
Tempe  the  watert  of  Deucalion's  deluge  were  removed  5 
which  intelligence  gave  that  prince  fo  much  joy,  that  he 
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regaled  Pelorut  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  infilled 
upon  ferving  him  at  table. 

PELO'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Cape  Faro, 
one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily.  It  liet 
near  the  coaft  of  Italy;  and  received  in  name  from  Pelo- 
rut, the  pilot  of  the  (hip  which  carried  Hannibal  away 
from  Italy.  Thit  celebrated  general,  as  it  it  reported, 
was  carried  by  tbe  tides  into  tbe  ftreightsof  Charybdis; 
and,  as  he  wat  ignorant  of  tbe  coaft,  he  afked  the  pilot  of 
his  (hip  the  name  of  a  promontory  which  appeared  at  a  . 
diftance.  The  pilot  told  him,  it  was  one  of  the  capes 
of  Sicily ;  but  Hannibal  gave  no  credit  to  his  information, 
and  murdered  him  on  thefpot'on  the  apprehenfion  that 
he  would  betray  him  in  to  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  He 
was,  however,  foon  convinced  of  his  error;  and  therefore, 
to  pay  honour  to  hit  memory,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  (hould  bear 
his  name,  and  from  that  time  it  was  called  Pelorum. 
Some  contend  that  this  account  is  falfe,  and  obferve  that 
it  bore  that  name  before  the  age  of  Hannibal. 

PELOSO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cadorim  feven 
miles  nortb-eaft  of  Cadora. 

PELOUAI'LLE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Angers, 
and  fourteen  weft  of  Baugi. 

PELO'W,  a  town  of  Ava,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  ri- 
ver Ava  :  fifteen  miles  from  Prone. 

PELT,/  [ptUit,  Lat.]  Skin;  hide.— Tbe  church  is 
fleeced,  and  hath  nothing  but  a  bare  pelt  left  upon  ber 
back.  Bp.  Half*  Contempt.— They  ufed  raw  pekt  clapped 
about  them  for  their  clothes.  Fuller'*  Holy  War. — The 
camel's  hair  it  taken  for  the  (kin  or  pelt  with  the  hair  upon 
it.  Brown'*  Vulg.  Err. 

A  fcabby  tetter  on  their  pelt*  will  (tick. 

When  the  raw  rain  has  piere'd  them  to  the  quick.  Dryd. 

The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Ainjworti.—A  blow  from 
fometbing  thrown  ;  a  ftroke — George  hit  the  dragon 
fuch  a  pelt  !  Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England. 

To  PELT,  v.  a.  [pattern,  Germ.  Skinner.  Contracted 
from  pellet;  Mr.  Lye.  Or  from  pellere,  Lat.  to  drive  or 
putti  away.]  To  ftnke.  It  is  generally  ufed  of  fomething 
thrown,  rather  with  teazing  frequency  than  deftruilive 
violence. — Obfcure  perfons  have  infulted  men  of  great 
worth,  and  pelted  them  from  covert*  with  little  objections.  * 
A  Uertury. 

Do  but  ftand  npon  the  foaming  (hore, 

The  chiding  billowt  feem  to  pelt  the  cloudt.  Skakefp. 

To  throw;  to  caft  : 

My  Philli*  me  with  pelted  applet  plies, 

Then  tripping  to  tbe  woodt  the  wanton  hies.  Dryden. 

PELT-MONGER,  /  [pellio,  Lat.]  A  dealer  in  raw 
hides. 

PEL'TA,  /  (Greek.]  A-kind  of  buckler,  nfed  among 
the  ancients.  The  pelta  was  fmall,  light,  and  more  ma- 
nageable than  the  parma.  It  appears  from  Virgil,  and 
other  authors,  that  the  pelta  was  the  buckler  ufed  by 
the  Amazons ;  and  Xenophon  obferves,  that  the  pelta  of 
the  Amazons  was  lhaped  like  a  leaf  of  ivy.  Pliny,  Speak- 
ing of  the  Indian  fig-tree,  fayt  itt  leaves  are  of  the  width 
ot  tbe  Amazonian  pelta.  Servius  on  the  j'Eneid  fays, 
the  pelta  refemhled  the  moon  in  her  firft  quarter.  Thit 
fmall  fhield,  or  buckler  wat  ufed  by  the  Macedonian!, 
Cretans,  Africans,  and  ancient  Spaniards.  Thofc  who 
carried  ftiieldt  of  thit  defcription  were  called  peltadot. 

PE L'TJE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia.  This  town  was  well  peopled,  and  fituated  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  parafangs  from  Celene*.  Cyrus  fo- 
journed  here  three  days,  and  wat  a  Spectator  of  the  Lu>- 
percalia  which  Xenia*  of  Arcadia  celebrated  by  facrificet 
and  garnet  at  which  the  prize*  were  currycombs  of  gold. 
Tbt*  town  it  not  mentioned  by  Xenopbon,  Strabo,  Pto- 
lemy, or  Stephanus  of  Byzantium. 

PELT  AN'  (Theodore  Anthony),  a  learned  Jefuit  in 
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the  16th  century,  wis  bom  at  Pelta,  in  the  dioeefc  of 
Liege,  whence  he  derived  hi*  furnaine.  but  in  what  year 
we  are  not  informed.  He  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jefus  in  the  year  1 551  i  and  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  lan- 
guage!, and  hit  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  divinity. 
When  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria  founded  the  Univerfttyof 
Ingoldftadt,in  1556,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  literature  in  that  feminary,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  uncommon  applaufe.  At 
different  periods  he  was  admitted  to  the  fuhordinate  de- 
grees in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and  in  1 561  proceeded 
Doctor.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the 
theological  chair,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation 
till  the  year  15741  when  he  retired  to  the  college  be- 
longing to  his  order  at  Augfburg,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in  laborious  Rudy  and  writing  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  theyear  1584.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Theologia  Naturalis,  et  Theologia  Myttica ;" 
together  with  numerous  doctrinal  and  controverfj.il 
Treatifes,  Thefes,  Proportions,  &c.  and  fundry  tranfla- 
tions  from  Greek  into  Latin.  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lifhed  from  bis  manufcripts,  1.  Catena  Grarcorum  Pa- 
trura  in  Proverbia  Salomonis,  Latine  facta,  1604,  Svo. 
3.  Commentarii  ac  Paraphrafis  in  Proverbia  Salomonis, 
1606,  4»o.  Sotrrlli  Bibl.  Script.  Snr.  Jtj'u, 

PELTA'RIA,  f  [from  the  form  of  the  fced-velTel, 
round  and  flat,  like  the  pelta,  or  round  fhield.J  In  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  order  filiculofa, 
natural  order  of  filiquofx,  cruciformes,  or  crucifene. 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-leaved  j 
leaflets  ovate,  concave,  erect,  coloured,  deciduous.  Co- 
rolla: four-petalled,  cruciform;  petals  obovate,  entire, 
flat,  with  claws  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  1  fila- 
ments fix,  awl-fhapcd  j  of  thefe  twooppofite,  fhorter,  the 
length  of  the  calyx;  antherx  fimple.  Piftillum :  germ 
roundifh,  compreffed  t,  ftyle  fhort  j  fiigma  fimple,  blunt. 
Pericarpium :  fiticlc  entire,  fuborbiculate,  compreffed 
flat,  one-celled,  not  opening.  Seed  one  to  three,  round- 
ifh, compreffed-flat,  cmarginate  —  Ejjemial Character.  Sili- 
cic entire,  fuborbiculate,  coinprefied-fiat,  not  opening. 
There  arc  two  fpecies. 

1.  Peltaria  alliacea,  or  garlic-fcented  peltaria :  leaves 
embracing,  oblong,  undivided.  This  is  a  biennial  plant, 
and  generally  dies  foon  after  the  feeds  are  perfected.  It 
riics  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  about  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fmooth.  White  flowers  terminate 
the  ftalk  in  form  of  umbels.  It  is  a  native  of  ftony 
mountainous  places  in  Auftria,  near  the  lofty  Schnee- 
burg.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  the  time  of 
Cluiius,  as  lie  himfelf  mentions  ;  and  is  flill  preferved,  for 
tLc  fake  of  curiofity,  in  botanical  collections}  flowering 
in  May  and  ripening  feed  a  month  or  fix  weeks  later. 
The  herb  when  bruifed  has  an  unplcafant  garlic  feent 
fomewhat  like  that  of  Eryfimum  alliaria.  The  feeds  arc 
bitter  and  acrid. 

1.  Peltaria  Capenfis,  or  Cape  peltaria  :  ficm-leavec 
quinate-pinnate,  linear,  fomewhat  flefhy.  Stein  upright, 
branched,  round,  even,  a  foot  high,  leafy.  Petals  of  the 
flowers  white,  lubetnarginate,  four  times  as  big  as  the 
calyx,  fpreading,  fcffilc.  Seeds  in  the  centre  as  in  Clype- 
ola,  lolitary  in  each  cell,  comprefTed.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Juffieu  reduces  this  genus  to  Clypeola,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Lamarck ;  but  P.  Capenii*  (Linn.  Suppl.  196.) 
has,  as  Willdenow  well  oblerves,  a  pouch  of  two  cells, 
with  diftinct  valves  and  a  membranous  partition.  Its  ha- 
bit is  like  a  Heliophila.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  no 
Peltaria. 

PELTATE,  or  Target- shaped,  adj.  in  botany, 
having  the  Italk  inferted  in  the  dilk  of  the  leaf,  and  not 
in  the  edge. 

PEL'TEK,  J.  A  pinch-penny  ;  one  withered  with  co- 
vetouf  nefs :  a  mean  paltry  wretch.    Hot  now  in  ufe. 
PELTING,  adj.  "This  word  in  Sbakefpeare  iignifies, 


I  know  not  why,  mean  ;  paltry  ;  pitiful."  Dr.  Johnfon. 
—"The  word  is  not  peculiar  to  Sbakefpeare  :  it  is  ufed 
by  writers  before  and  after  him ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
common."  Todd. — They  fhall  not  luffer,  that  any  of 
thefe  light  wanderers  in  markets,  and  pelting  fellers, 
which  carry  about  and  fell  pinnes,  points,  and  other  fmall 
trifles,  whom  they  call  pedlars,  to  Jet  out  theyr  wares  to 
(ale,  either  in  the  church-yeardes,  or  in  the  porches  of 
churches.  Book*  of  Crrtiine  Cmunu,  See.  1S71. — Abufed 
and  baffled  by  every  pelting  paultry  luH.  Hammirnd. 

Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  be  quiet  ; 
For  every  pelting  petty  officer 

Would  ufe  his  heaven  for  thunder.  Skaht/petire. 

PELTING,/.  AfTauIti  violence: 

Poor  naked  wretches  wherefoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm, 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop  d  and  window'd  ragged  nefs,  defend  you  • 

Shahrjpeare. 

PELTRY,  /.  [ptltrie,  old  Fr.]  Furs  or  fkins  in  ge- 
nrral. — The  profits  of  a  little  traffirk  he  drove  in  peltry. 
Smollet. 

PELTUPNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Samnium. 

PKL'UA,  a  town  of  Illyria,  on  the  route  from  Sir- 
mium  to  Salonar,  between  Salva  and  Mquum,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PELU'CHE.  or  Felud'sje,  .1  fmall  ifland  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  near  the  coaft  of  Arabia  : 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Koueit.    Lat.  19.  45.  N.  lon.4X.E. 

PEL'VIS,  /  [Lat.  a  bafon.]  A  large  irregular  bony 
cavity,  open  above  and  below,  and  forming  the  inferior 
end  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body.  At  the  upper  and 
hack  part  its  parietes  fupport  the  vertebral  column,  and 
they  are  fuftained  below  and  towards  the  front  by  the 
thighs,  to  which  they  tranfmit  the  weight  of  the  body  ; 
thus  a  well-marked  fpace,  which  meafures  the  immediate 
bafc  of  fupport  of  the  trunk,  is  left  between  the  plane 
of  the  limbs  and  of  the  fpinc.  In  a  well-formed  indi- 
vidual, the  pelvis  divides  the  body  into  two  equal  halves  : 
that  is,  if  a  line  be  drawn  acrofs  its  middle,  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  body  have  the  fame  length. 
This  rule,  however,  is  fubject  to  fome  exceptions:  the 
lower  limbs  are  imperfectly  developed  in  the  foetus  ;  and, 
in  unufually  tall  or  fhort  adult  individuals,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities or  the  trunk  exceed  the  juft  proportion. 

The  pelvis  is  fymmetrical,  but  of  a  figure  not  eafily  de- 
fined. It  forms,  by  its  upper  portion,  a  cavity  nearly 
oval  in  the  tranfverfe  direfhon,  expanded  at  the  fides,  and 
hollowed  out  in  front,  communicating  by  an  elliptic 
opening,  called  the  fuperior  aperture,  with  its  lower 
portion,  which  is  much  fmaller  in  fize,  and  ends  below 
by  an  opening  called  the  inferior  aperture. 

The  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is  oblique,  the  back  part  be- 
ing confidently  higher  than  the  front:  this  obliquity  is 
well  feen  in  the  fuperior  aperture,  which  Hants  very  mani- 
festly from  above  downwards  and  forwards  ;  the  inferior 
aperture  looks  downwards  and  backwards.  Soemmerring 
ftates,  that  in  the  erect  attitude  the  laft  bone  of  the  coc- 
cyx is  an  inch  higher  than  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fira- 
puyfis  pubis  ;  and  that  the  promontory  of  the  fiicrum 
is  higher  than  the  fame  point,  by  the  whole  depth  of  the 
facrum  and  coccyx.  The  axis  of  the  upper  or  broad 
part  of  the  pelvis  is  nearly  perpendicular;  that  of  the 
lower  or  fmaller  divifion  flants  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  before  backwards.  It  is  faid  to  correfpond  to 
a  line  drawn  from  the  apex  of  the  os  coccygU  to  the 
umbilicus.  This  line  would  cut  the  level  of  the  pelvis 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  ;  that  is,  the  meeting  of  the  two 
lines  would  form  an  angle  of  75  degrees  in  front,  and  of 
105  behind.  The  weight  of  the  trunk  being  obliquely 
tranfmitted  to  the  thighs,  inconfequence  of  this  inclina- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  it  follows,  fays  Bichat,  that  the  latter 
is  the  feat  of  a  decomposition  of  motion  in  this  tranf- 
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vaiflton,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inclination,  which 
it  about  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  at  the  upper  parr, 
where  we  can  eafily  eft i mate  it  by  the  line,  which  extendi 
from  the  facro-vertcbral  articulation  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fymphyfis  pubis. 

The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  differ*  remarkably  in  man 
and  woman.  It  is  manifcftly  larger  in  the  latter  in  every 
di  reel  ion  ;  thus  the  two  iliac  criftx,  the  t*o  anterior 
and  the  twopofteriorfpinea,  the  cotyloid  cavities,  the  tu- 
berofities  of  the  ifebia,  &c.  &c.  are  further  apart.  Thefe 
are  all  tranfverfe  meafurementt  t  and  tbofe  from  before 
backwards  are  greater,  aa  we  may  fee  in  meafuring  from 
the  facrura  to  the  pubet,  from  the  anterior  to  the  poftc- 
rior  fpine,  from  the  facro-iliac  articulation  to  the  fora- 
men ovale,  &c.  The  oblique  meafurementi,  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  are  alfo  larger  in  the  female.  The  fu« 
perior  aperture  often  exhibits  deviations  from  the  accuf- 
tomed  arrangement,  in  the  diminution  of  its  diameters 
(Vofequently  to  birth ;  and  thefe  are  generally  caufed  by 
rachitis,  which  exerts  its  effects  more  on  the  antero-porte- 
rior  than  on  the  tranfverfe  or  oblique  diameter*,  becaufe 
the  weight  of  the  upper  parts,  tranfmitted  by  the  fpine, 
it  the  principal  exciting  circumftance. 

The  breadth  of  the  pelvis  in  the  female  produces  fome 
difficulties  in  progreifion  ;  but  the  paffage  of  the  child  in 
parturition  is  facilitated.  It  performs  an  important  part 
in  this  function,  befides  having  the  fame  offices  as  in 
man,  viz.  thofe  of  forming  the  bafit  of  fupport  to  the 
trunk,  and  of  containing  and  protecting  the  vifccra. 

The  comparative  height  of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  and 
female  is  exactly  the  inverfe  of  the  breadth.  The  mea- 
furement  from  the  crifta  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuberofity  of 
the  ifchium,  the  depth  of  the  fymphyfi*  pubis,  and  the 
length  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  fmaller  pelvis,  are  con- 
fidently greater  in  men  than  in  women.  There  are  fome 
individual  varieties  in  the  dimenfioni  of  the  pelvis,  but 
they  depend  very  little  on  ftatore.  Parturition  is  as  eafy 
in  fmall  as  in  Urge  women, although  the  formerfrequently 
produce  very  large  children.  See  the  article  Parturi- 
tion, vol.  xviii.  p.  691. 

The  pelvis  is  formed  of  few  but  very  broad  bones, 
united  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on- 
each  other  1  it  can  be  moved  therefore  only  all  together, 
and  not  partially.  Four  bonesenter  into  its  compofition  . 
two  pofterior,  fymmetrical,  and  placed  on  the  middle 
line,  are  the  lac  rum  and  coccyx  j  two  anterior  and  irre- 
gular, tranfmit  to  the  thigh-bones  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  which  they  have  received  from  the  facrum  i  they 
are  the  ofla  innominata.  The  facrum  and  coccyx,  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  form  a  continuation  of  the 
vertebra;,  and  are  conftructcd  on  a  mode  firailar  to  that 
or*  the  vertebrae.  In  mod  quadrupeds  this  prolongation 
of  the  fpine  is  much  more  extenfive,  and  forms  the  tail, 
which  goes  confiderably  beyond  the  anus ;  while  in  man, 
that  opening  is  fituated  a  little  farther  than  the  end  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are 
excellently  protected  from  all  external  (hocks.  The  kind 
of  arch  formed  by  the  ofla  pubis  in  front,  the  thick  muf- 
cles,  the  hip-joints,  and  the  trochanter,  at  the  (idea,  and 
the  mufcular  manes  of  the  fpine  behind,  conftitute  an  ef- 
fectual provifion  for  the  rcfiflance  of  injury.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  offa  innominata  beyond  the  facrum  behind, 
protects  the  latter  bone  in  cafes  of  blows  or  fall*  on  this 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Sec  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p. 
54.8,  617.  and  Parturition,  vol.  xviii.  p.  691. 

PE'LUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland, 
fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Chios. — Alfo,  a  moun- 
tain of  Italy,  in  Etruria.— Alfo,  a  torrent  of  Sicily. 

PE'LUS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Met  ran  ■ 
fifty. four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kieh. 

PELU'SIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  Menzale,  near  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  about 
two  miles  from  the  fea.  Its  name,  which  in  Greek  fig- 
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nifies  mnri,  proves  its  fitnation  to  be  in  the  raidft  of  lakes 
and  maHhes  ;  aa  doe*  alfo  the  Hebrew  term  Sin,  by  which 
the  prophet  Eaekiel  denominates  it ;  and  alfo  the  Tinek 
of  the  Arabians.  The  period  of  its  foundation,  at  well 
as  that  of  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  ia  loft  in  the 
obfeurity  of  time.  It  flourifhed  long  before  Herodotus. 
As  it  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  country  on  the  fide 
of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs  rendered  it  a  coofiderable  fortrefst 
one  of  them  raifed  a  rampart  thirty  leagues  in  length, 
from  the  walls  of  this  town  to  Heliopolis.  This  ram- 
part, which  covered  Pelufiure,  did  not,  however,  ftop 
Cambyfes,  who  attacked  it  with  a  formidable  army. 
Cambyfes,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  he  flaoghiercd 
bit  enemies,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph.  Herodotus, 
who  vifited  Pelufium  fome  years  after  the  conqueft  of 
Cambyfes,  fays  that  he  furvcyed  the  plain  where  the  two 
armies  bad  fought,  and  found  it  covered  with  human 
bones  collected  in  heaps ;  thofe  of  the  Perfians  on  one 
fide,  and  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  Pelufium, 
after  paffing  under  the  dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by 
Alexander.  The  brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  un- 
derGabinius,  took  it  from  bis  fucceffors  ;  and  Rome  re- 
ft o  red  it  to  Ptolemy  Aoletet.  Pompey,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  took  refuge  at  Pelufium  1  hut  he  had 
fcarcely  landed  on  the  fhorc,  when  be  was  murdered. 
The  aflaffins  cut  off  bis  bead,  fent  it  to  Casiar,  and  left 
hit  body  naked  on  the  fhore.  Pelufium  was  often  ta- 
ken and  pillaged,  during  the  war*  of  the  .Romans,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabs  1  but,  in  fpiteof  her  difafters,  (he 
preferved,  to  the  time  of  the  crufades,  her  riches  and  ber 
commerce.  The  Chriftian  princes,  having  taken  it  by 
ftorm,  facked  it.  It  never  again  rofe  from  its  mint,  and 
the  inhabitants  went  to  Danuetta. 

Forum*,  founded  by  the  Arabs,  a  little  to  theeaftward 
of  Pelufium,  took  place  of  it.  But  this  town  did  not 
long  fubfift,  for  it  was  deftroyed  in  the  1  jth  century.  It 
had  a  maufoleum,  which  fome  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Galen,  but  which  in  reality  was  that  of 
Pompey,  placed  by  Pliny  at  fome  diftance  from  Mount 
Cefiut.  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  ruint  of  Farama. 
Scmrg '/  Trtmlt  in  Egypt. 

PELU'SO,  a  fmall  luand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Natolia.    Lat.  $6.  4c.  N.  Ion.  aS.  36.  E. 

PE'LYN,  a  village  in  Cornwall.   See  Lrstwithiel. 

PEMAQUID',  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Maine,  contain, 
ine  feveral  fmall  iflands.   Lat.  43.  45.  N.  Ion.  69.  30.  W. 

PEMAQUID'  POl'NT,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Maine. 
Lat.  4.3.  37.  N.  Ion.  69. 30.  W. 

PE'MAK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Fisr- 
land  1  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Abo. 

PEMA'RO,  a  town  of  Etruria :  fifteen  miles  eaft. 
fouth-eaft  of  Leghorn. 

PEM'BA,  a  province  of  Congo,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Sundi,  on  the  eaft  by  Batta,  on  the 
fouth  by  Bamba,  and  on  the  weft  by  Songo.  Some  divide 
the  province  into  two  1  one  called  the  province  of  Sr. 
Salvador,  and  the  other  the  marquifate  of  Baraba,  from 
the  chief  towns.  The  land  is  generally  fertile,  particu- 
larly towards  the  eaft.   See  Bamba,  vol.  ii. 

PEM'BA,  or  Pbnoa,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa ;  about  100  miles  in  circumference, 
governed  by  a  king,  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe.  Lat. 
j.  55.  S.  Ion.  4a.  E. 

PEM'BA  B  A'Y,  a  bay  of  the  Indian  Sea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa.    Lat.  13.  S. 

PEM'BERTON,  a  village  in  Lancafiiire.  The  number 
of  inhabitant*  3309,  of  whom  13M  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures:  two  miles fouth-fouth- weft  of  Wigan. 

PEM'BREY,  a  village  and  diftrict  in  South  Wale*. 
The  earl  of  Afhburnbam  bat  reclaimed  500  acres  of  fine 
rich  marfh-land  from  the  constant  overflow  of  the  tide  at 
this  place.  The  length  of  the  bank  is  two  miles  and  a 
half;  in  many  parts  it  it  1  a  feet  high,  and  the  bale  Street 
wide.  Sept. 

PEM'BRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Hereford, on 
6S  the 
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the  Arrow;  with  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
weekly  market  on  Tuefday,  and  fair*  May  la  and  Nov. 
a*.  The  number  of  houfes,  in  the  year  1811,  was  *88, 
and  of  inhabitant*  1  j  j8.  It  is  fifteen  mile*  north-north- 
weft  of  Hereford,  atid  145  north- weft  of  Loudon.  Lat. 
51. 19.  N.  Ion.  ».+8.  VV. 

PEM'BRIDGK  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  colli  of 
the  Me  of  Wight.   Lat.  50.  41.  N.  Ion.  t.  56.  W. 

PEM'BROKE,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Plymouth 
county,  Matlachufett* :  thirty  miles  fouth  by  eaft  from 
Bofton;  incorporated  in  1751,  and  containing  1051  in- 
habitant*. Some  veflels  have  been  built  here.— Alio,  the 
Smicook  of  the  Indians,  a  townlhip  of  Rockingham  coun- 
ty, New  Hampfhire,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Merrimack  river, 
oppofite  to  Concord  j  incorporated  in  1759,  and  contain- 
ing 115J  inhabitants. 

PEM'BROKE,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  South  Wales,  fttuated  on  a  lingular 
neck  of  land,  dividing  the  final  1  eftuary  of  Down-Pool, 
which  flow*  from  Miltord-ha  ven.  It  is  the  county-town ; 
and,  next  to  Caermarthen,  it  one  of  the  largcft  and  rich- 
eft  town*  in  the  fouthern  diviflon  of  the  principality. 
The  period  of  its  foundation  it  unknown  {  but  it  it  cer- 
tainly of  great  antiquity,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Britilh  word  P*n/W>,  fignifying  a  cape, 
or  promontory.  It  was  anciently  fortified,  and  protected 
by  a  moll  magnificent  cattle,  the  vaft  ruins  of  which  Hill 
give  it  an  appearance  of  uncommon  grandeur  j  and  »a* 
likewife  defended  by  a  ftrong  wall,  ltd  I  nearly  entire,  011 
the  northern  fide,  where  it  u  flanked  by  numcrou*  baf- 
tion*  of  great  thicknef*  and  ftrength.  Through  this 
wall  were  formerly  three  gate*,  on  the  eaft,  north,  and. 
weft,  fide* ;  betide*  a  fmall  poftern  on  the  fouth  fide, 
leading  to  the  marih.  Of  thefe  gates,  that  facing  the 
north  is  the  only  one  now  Handing  1  the  other  two  hav- 
ing been  long  fince  deftroyed.  The  eaft  gate,  which  re- 
mained in  Leland's  time,  is  defcribed  by  him  a*  confid- 
ing of  folid  iron,  and  as  being  highly  ornamented  and 
fortified. 

The  corporation  of  Pembroke  is  corapofed  of  a  mayor 
and  council,  two  bailiff's  and  ferjeants  at  mace,  and 
about  ijoo  burgefle*.  The  mayor  bold*  a  court  every 
fortnight  for  the  decifion  of  civil  caufes  arifing  within 
his  jurifdiction.  Here  are  aifo  held  the  petty  (elfiont  for 
the  hundred  of  Caule-Martyn.  The  market*  are  on 
Wednefday  and  Saturday;  and  the  fairs  on  the  14th  of 
May,  Trinity  Monday,  St.  Peter's  day  old  ftyle,  and  35th 
of  September.  Pembroke,  in  conjunction  with  the  neigh- 
bouring boroughs  of  Tenby  and  Wifton,  fends  one  mem- 
ber to  the  Britilh  parliament :  the  mayor  is  the  returning 
officer.  The  voter*  are  eftiroated  at  500  in  number ;  and 
thefe  boroughs  have  been  rcprefented  by  the  family  of 
Owen,  of  Orielfon-houfe,  barts.  and  by  per  Ion »  nomina- 
ted by  them,  ever  fince  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
>66o.  This  family  having  become  extinct  in  the  direct 
male  line,  their  eftatcs  have  been  bequeathed  to  John 
Lord,  efq.  a  grandfon  in  the  female  line,  who  has  aflumed 
the  name  of  Owen,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  181  j. 
This  gentleman  is  at  prefent  member  for  the  county,  and 
patron  of  thit  diftrici  of  boroughs. 

According  to  the  population-returns  of  181 1,  this  town 
contained  joi  houfet,  and  1415  inhabitants;  in  1811  it 
had 4915  inhabitant*.  The  houfet  areranged  principally 
in  one  long  ftrcet,  which  extends  from  calf  to  weft  along 
the  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  is  terminated  by  the  caftle  at  the 
weft  end ;  bearing  in  general  appearance,  but  on  a  (mailer 
fcale,  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  towns  of  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling  in  Scotland.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
town-hall,  a  free  grammar-fchool,  and  two  parochial 
churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  Sr.  Michael.  St. 
Mary's  church  Hands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
con  fills  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aide,  with  a  fmall 
chapel  to  the  fouth,  St.  Michael's  bears  evident  mark* 
of  great  antiquity.  The  architecture  is  a  rude  Specimen 
of  the  Norman  ftyle,  the  arches  being  maflive,  and  round- 
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ed,  and  entirely  deftitute  of  ornament.  Both  thefe 
churches  are  consolidated  with  that  of  Monckton  in  one 
vicarage,  the  impropriation  and  pre  fen  rat  ion  of  which 
belong  to  vifcount  Hereford,  at  proprietor  of  Monckton- 
priory  and  irs  eftatcs.  Attached  to  St.  Michael's  was  a 
chapel,  or  hofpitium,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magd.ik-n, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  now  vulgarly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Marian**  Chapel.  St.  Mary's  had  likewife  its  cha- 
pel, called  St.  Anne's;  but  this  edifice  is  now  nearly  de- 
molilhed. 

The  caftle,  a*  already  mentioned,  forms  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  occupying  a  rocky  termination  of 
the  ridge  on  which  it  is  placed.    It  is  a  noble  ruin,  and 
exhibits,  in  certain  points  of  view,  one  of  the  fineft  fab- 
jects  for  the  pencil  which  Wales  can  boa  It  of.    The  for- 
treft,  according  to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon,  was  founded 
in  1091,  by  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Sbrcwlbury,  on  the  fcitc  of  a  more  ancient  Britilh  work. 
It  feems,  however,  to  have  received  great  additions  in  the 
reign*  of  Henry  I.  and  Giraldus  even  refer*  its  founda- 
tion to  that  period  ;  though  he  acknowledge*  the  exift- 
ence  of  another  much  more  flender  erection  of  anterior 
date.    During  the  wars  with  the  Wellb,  it  wa»  frequently 
befieged  ;  but,  owing  to  it*  great  artificial  ftrength,  and 
almoft  impregnable  natural  pofition,  it  feems  to  have  re. 
Cited  fucceftfully  all  the  efforts  of  the  aflailants  to  reduce 
it.    Oliver  Cromwell  alfo  befieged  it  in  porfon,  and  com- 
pelled its  garrifon  to  Surrender,  after  a  long  and  vigoroua 
attack.    From  the  period  of  irs  furrender,  Pembroke  caf- 
tle has  been  much  neglected,  and  is  now  fo  ruinous  as  to 
be  uninhabitable.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
inner  and  outer  wards;  the  former  of  which  comprifet 
the  keep  and  the  Itate  apartments  ;  and  the  latter,  the 
buildings  formerly  appropriated  to  the  garrifon;  though 
over  the  principal  gateway  from  the  town,  and  within  it, 
there  are  alfo  tome  very  handfome  apartment*.  Here, 
according  to  Lcland,  was  "  the  chambre  where  king 
Henri  VII.  was  born,  in  kuonlege  whereof  a  chymneny 
is  new  made,  with  the  arms  and  badge*  of  king  Henri 
VII."   This  honour,  however,  is  traditionally  given  to  a 
roomina  veryfplcndid  ftiite  of  apartment*  builtover"  the 
marvellous  vault,  entitled  theWogan.or  Hogan,"  which  is 
cut  out  of  the  folid  limeltone  rock,  and  forms  one  of  the 
molt  extenfivc  and  lofty  excavation*  of  its  kinj  in  Great 
Britain.    Its  figure  approaches  that  of  a  circle,  the  dia- 
meter from  north  and  fouth  being  76  feet  8  inches,  and 
from  eaft  to  weft  57  feet  4  inches.    The  natural  opening, 
whiih  was  of  great  width,  is  built  up,  and  contracted 
into  a  fmall  door-way,  that  appears  to  have  been  once 
ftrongly  barricaded.    Above  are  the  mark*  of  four  loop- 
hole windows,  and  of  another  door-way,  now  flopped  up. 
Of  the  ufes  to  which  this  vault  was  applied  there  is  no 
account  upon  record,  but  it  was  moft  likely  a  depot  for 
floret  of  every  kind ;  "  the  ftuft'ura  of  the  garrifon."  '  At 
it*  fouth  eaft  corner  it  an  adit,  traditionally  faid  to  com- 
municate with  Tenby  j  and  under  the  (buth-eaft  baftion 
of  the  caftleit  another  very  curiou*  paiCige,  in  fome  part* 
fpacious,  and  in  other*  extremely  narrow,  which  has 
been  explored  to  a  confiderahL-dittancc,  but  it*  termina- 
tion is  not  kuown.    This  laft  is  doubtleft,  however,  in  a 
great  meafure  a  natural  duct;  apertures  of  a  fimilar  kind 
frequently  appearing  in  moft  limeftone  rocks.   It  is  fup- 
pofed by  fome  to  penetrate  under  the  keep  that  rear*  its 
proud  head  in  the  centre  of  this  magnificent  ruin,  termi- 
nating, as  Leland  obferves,  "  with  a  rofc  of  Hone,  almoft 
t«  eonnm,  the  toppe  whereof  is  keverid  with  a  flat  mill- 
ftone."   This  building  is  75  feet  in  height  to  the  dome, 
and  in  girth  ifij  feet  7  inches  at  the  bafe,  the  mean  thick, 
nefsof  the  wall  being  about  14  feet.    It  it  divided  into 
four  ftoriet. 

Pembroke  is  diltant  from  Caermarthen  thirty  mite*, 
Haverfordweft  ten,  Narbeth  fifteen,  Tenby  ten,  Cofttetton 
two,  Jamefton  four,  St.  Florence  eight,  Lamphey  two, 
Hundleon  two,  Pwllchrochan  fix,  Templeton  twelve, 
Hubberftone  eight,  Angle  ten,  Lawrenny  four,  Matter- 
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bear  five,  Hodgefton  four,  St.ickpool  four,  Jefferfton  nine, 
and  from  London  137  weft.    Lat.  51.  57.  N.  Ion.  5.  o.  W. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  town  of  Pembroke  i»  the 
village  of  Monckton.  fo  called  from  its  having  been  the 
fcite  of  an  ancient  priory,  founded  by  William  Marfhall 
ahout  the  year  nao,  at  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  at  Sayei,  in  Normandy.  Part  of  the  priory- 
church  ii  ftill  entire,  as  ii  likewife  the  prior's  man  (ion  ; 
bot  the  other  building*  are  in  a  Rate  of  great  decay: 
From  the  varied  ftyle  of  the  church,  it  has  evidently  been 
erected  at  different  periods.  That  portion  of  it  which 
it  now  appropriated  to  public  worfliip,  it  completely  mo- 
dernized within,  and  fcarcely  a  veftige  of  itt  former  or. 
naments  remains.  This  ftructure  has  long  been  the 
burying-place  of  the  Owens  of  Orielton,  and  probably 
alfo  of  their  predeceflbr*  the  Wyrriots,  at  fome  early  mo- 
numents of  the  latter  family  ftill  appear  here. 

The  village  of  Cattle- Martyn  is  fituated  about  three 
milet  to  the  weftward  of  Pembroke.  This  place  was  for- 
merly adorned  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  erected  by  fome 
Norman  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Martyn,  on  the  fcite 
of  an  extenfive  Britifh  earthen-work.  Few  veHiges  of 
of  that  pile  now  remain,  hut  they  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  confiderable  in  the  time  of  Leland.— Between  this 
village  and  the  county-town  is  a  furzy  moor,  called  Dry- 
Burrow,  which  is  covered  with  tumuli,  fimilar  to  thofe 
on  the  downs  of  Wiltfhire. — Northwards  from  the  moor 
(lands  Orielton,  the  feat  of  the  Wyrriot  and  Owen  fami- 
lies; and  beyond  it  is  the  village  of  Pwllcrochon,  memo- 
rable for  a  fkirmifh  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
forces,  in  March  164.8.  In  the  church  are  feverai  an- 
cient monuments,  in  honour  of  the  Benegers  of  Bangefton. 
—In  the  adjoining  parifh  of  Rhdfcrowther  is  Jeftington, 
the  relidence  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Wales  pre- 
vious to  theconquefti  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Meares.— Further  to  the  wefiward  it  the  village 
of  Nangle,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  very  confiderable 
c  on  fcquence,  and  had  a  caftle  attached  to  it,  fome  veftiget 
of  which  are  ftill  vifible  near  the  extreme  point  of  the 
curved  promontory,  which  forms  the  bay  of  Nangle. 

Creflely,  the  feat  of  John  HenOeigh  Allen,  efq.  M.  P. 
for  the  town,  it  fituated  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
weft  of  Pembroke.  The  houfe  occupies  an  elevated 
'fcite,  overlooking  the  river  Crefwell.  Beyond  this,  on 
the  fame  road,  ftandt  Carew-caftle,  one  of  the  molt  con- 
fpicuous  features  of  this  county,  and  celebrated  as  the 
refidence  of  characters  of  great  diftinclion  at  different 
eras.  It  was  a  royal  refidence,  and  formed  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Nefta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  who  mar- 
ried Gerald  de  Wind:or,  lieutenant  to  Henry  I.  after  the 
outlawry  of  Arnulph  de  Montgomery.  The  defcendants 
of  this  lady  took  the  name  of  Carew,  and  continued  to 
poffefs  the  caftle  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  it 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  fir  John  Per- 
rot.  In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  it  was  garrifoned  for 
the  king,  and  withftood  a  long  fiege ;  but,  after  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  royalifts  at  Tenby,  it  furrendered  upon 
quarter.  Subfequent  to  that  period  it  bat  been  fuftered 
to  go  to  decay,  and  now  conftitutes  a  moft  magnificent 
and  picturefque  ruin.  Itt  form  is  that  of  a  quadrangle, 
with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  an  immenfehaftion  at  each 
exterior  angle.  The  architecture  of  this  pile  belongs  to 
various  ages,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  coeval 
with  the  original  structure.  The  north  front  is  peculi- 
arly grand  and  majeftic,  and  can  boaft  of  windows  "  than 
which  nothing  more  nobly  magnificent  it  known  in  the 
kingdom."  On  the  fouth-weft  fide  appear  a  number  of 
old  towers,  all  differing  from  each  ^t her  in  height,  dia- 
meter, and  form.  On  three  fidet  this  caftle  is  bounded 
by  water,  but  to  the  fouth  was  formerly  a  very  extenfive 
deer-park,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  yet  apparent  in 
many  places,  though  it  is  divided  into  feverai  diftinct  in- 
clofures,  in  one  ot  which  fir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  held  a  tilt 
and  tournament,  which  wat  the  firft  (how  of  the  kind  re- 
torded  to  have  been  exhibited  in  WaJci.   Near  this  fpot 
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(lands  one  of  the  early  croflTes,  richly  ornamented  with 
true-love  knots,  &c.  and  having  an  infeription  upon  it, 
which,  though  often  copied,  andful>mitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  curious,  has  never  yet  been  accurately  de- 
ciphered. The  church  here  contains  feverai  ancient  mo- 
numents, with  effigies  and  infeription*  in  memory  of  va» 
rious  member*  of  the  Carew  family. 

Limphey,  or  Luifey,  was  once  the  favourite  palace  of 
the  h'i(hopo!  St-  Divid's.  The  ruins  of  this  palace  ara 
fituated  a  fliort  diltancc  out  of  the  road  (on  the  north 
fide)  between  Pembroke  and  Tenby.  They  occupy  an 
extenfive  plot  of  ground]  and  though,  literally  ("peaking, 
in  ruins,  and  every  part  uninhabitable,  yet  large  and 
comparatively  perfect  portions  of  the  principal  buildings 
are  left  ftanding,  the  plain  fubftantial  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  thick  mafl»s  of  luxuriant  ivy.  The  great 
hall  toward*  the  fouth  it  plain  both  within  and  without, 
and  appears  never  to  have  been  richly  ornamented  j  but 
the  arches  of  itt  windows  and  door*  have  well-carved 
mouldings,  and  an  arched  parapet  extended  round  the 
building.  The  original  entrance-gateway  it  entire,  ex- 
cepting itt  roof.  The  lower  part  has  a  modern  inclofure, 
and  i*  ufeii  for  the  purpofes  of  a  (tied.  But  the  moft  or- 
namental portion  of  thefe  ruint  is  the  chapel,  a  fhort  dis- 
tance from  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  lull,  which  ftill  re- 
tains it*  cad  window  with  the  tracery  uninjured.  To- 
wards the  eifl  end  of  the  hall  is  the  kitchen,  with  a  large 
circular  chimney,  ftrongly  maintaining  its  erect  pofition 
above  the  ruin*  of  lurrounding  walls.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  oVl'.^es  and  buildings  diliributed  over  a  larye 
uneven  area  of  ruins;  but  nonearcomamented  more  tli.ui, 
and  few  of  them  fo  much  a*,  thofe  defcribed  :  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  noble  palace,  when  pirfect,  had  but 
little  architectural  decoration  to  enrich  its  fpacious  walls, 
and  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  refidence  in  the  city, 
though  pcrbap*  fuperior  to  any  other  of  the  epifcopal 
palaces. 

Stackpool-court,  the  feat  of  lord  Cawdor,  alfo  deferves 
mention.  It  is  built  on  the  fcite  of  a  former caftellated 
ftructure,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  mo- 
dern mansions  in  Wales.  It  has  two  fronts,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  very  extenfive  and  wclt-woodcd  pleafure- 
grounds,  which  are  further  adorned  by  a  beautiful  lake, 
and  moft  luxuriant  garden*.  The  cttuary  of  Stackpool 
being  the  only  fafe  and  commodious  landing-place  011 
this  coaft,  it  was  much  frequented  by  the  predatory 
chieftains  of  ancient  times,  and  particularly  by  earl 
Harold,  fome  of  whofe  fuccefles  are  luppofed  to  be  com- 
memorated by  three  large  upright  (tones,  which  are  fixed 
here  at  the  dill  nice  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other. 
Btautitt  of  England  ami  Wales.  Wilkes'*  Briti/h  Direc- 
ton/.    Oid/ield-M  Nepr.  Hift.    Gent.  Mag.  April  1810. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  one  of  the  louthern  counties 
of  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Briftol  Chan- 
ncl,  on  the  weft  and  north  by  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Cardigan 
and  Caermarthen.  It  it  irregular  in  it*  form,  and  deeply 
interfered  throughout  itt  extenfive  coaft  by  bayt  and 
havens.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
J5  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  29. 
According  to  the  moft  accurate  furveyt,  its  fuperficial 
content  amounts  to  335,600  acres.  According  to  the 
population  report  of  iStt,  this  county  it  divided  into 
the  hundreds  of  Caftle-Martyn,  Dewifland,  Dungleddy, 
Kerne fs,  Kilgcrron,  Narbcrth,  and  Roofe;. and  contain* 
the  city  of  St.  David,  and  three  towns,  Pembroke,  Ha- 
verfordweft,  and  Tenby:  it  alio  comprifes  14a  pari  flies, 
and  3  hamlets.  The  number  of  boufes  in  1*11  was  dated 
to  be  13.0:4,  inhabited  by  60,615  perfons,  viz.  17,453 
males,  and  33,16a  females.  The  population  in  iSit  hail 
increafed  to  74,009  perfont.  The  amount  of  aflTefTnirnt 
under  the  property-tax  in  1806  wat  311,7001.  and  the 
amount  of  money  railed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  in  1803,  wat  13,1131.  at  the  rate  of  11s.  S^d.  in  the 
pound.   The  average  fcale  of  mortality,  according  to  the 
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registered  banal  for  ten  year*,  appears  to  have  been  at  i 
to  70  of  the  cxifting  population. 

At  a  very  remote  period  this  county  formed  part  of 
tt-e  kingdom  of  Demctia,  or  Dyvet,  which  fubfifted  as  an 
independent  monarchy  till  conquered  by  Ethel  wolf  king 
of  Engbnd.  Brodhmael,  king  of  Demetia,  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  princes  who  aflifted  Caflibclanus  in  compel- 
ling Julius  Carfar  to  evacuate  Britain.  How  far  this  an- 
cient kingdom  extended  is  uncertain  t  fome  fuppofing  it 
to  have  compri led  the  three  counties  of  Cardigan,  Caer- 
marthen,  and  Pembroke ;  and  others,  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  lad-mentioned  county  only.  In  the  time  of 
the  Danilh  incurlions,  this  county  fullered  more  injury 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  principality.  Among  the 
chieftains  who  commanded  in  tbefe  depredations  were 
Hubba  and  Ivar,  or  In  guar,  both  of  whom  are  defcrilied 
by  the  old  writers  as  men  of  the  "molt  dreadful  ferocity, 
and  unheard-of  courage." 

The  name  of  Pembrokefhire,  or  rather  Pembrochfhire, 
was  firft  given  to  this  county  Ihortly  after  the  Norman 
con qu eft,  and  was  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the 
town.  In  later  times,  Milford,  a  port  in  this  county,  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  landing-place  of  Henry 
earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII.  when  he 
came  from  Brittany  to  wreft  the  throne  of  England  from 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  During  the  era  of  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  feveral  of  its  caftles,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  Pembroke  and  Roch,  were  garrifoned 
for  the  king,  and  withftood  long  and  obftinate  fieges  in 
the  royal  caufe.  Some  (kirmilhe*  likewife  appear  to  have 
been  fought  within  Pembrokefhire  at  the  lame  period, 
and  with  various  fuccefs.  See  Milfosid  haven,  vol.  x*. 
V-  37©- 

A  confiderable  traft  of  Pembroke  (hire,  confiding  of  the 
country  which  lies  weft  of  Milford-haven,  and  between 
that  bay  and  the  Irifh  Sea,  is  called  by  the  Welch  RAot, 
which  Signifies  a  large  green  field.  King  Henry  I.  fettled 
in  this  diftria  a  colony  of  Flemings,  who  came  over  into 
England  nponan  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  drowned  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  Tbefe  Flemings, 
being  a  warlike  people,  and  proving  very  faithful  to  the 
crown  Of  England,  were  a  great  check  upon  the  Welch, 
who  often  attempted  to  turn  them  out  and  recover  their 
country,  but  without  fuccefs  j  for  the  Flemings  main- 
rained  their  ground,  and  Rhos  is  at  this  day  inhabited 
by  their  defcendants,  whofe  language  and  cuftoms  ftill 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  Welch. 

The  afpeft  of  this  county  prefents  an  almoft  continued 
fuccefRon  of  fwells,  or  eafy  Hopes  s  but  there  are  no 
mountainous  ridges,  excepting  one  which  runs  from  the 
coaft  near  Fifhguard  to  tire  borders  of  Caermarthenfhire. 
Thefe  hills  are  locally  denominated  "  The  Mountains," 
and  the  inhabitants  diftinguifh  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  them ;  the  north  fide  being  fa  id  to  be  "  above 
the  mountains,"  and  the  fouth  fide  "  below  the  moun- 
tains." The  central  portion  of  this  ridge  it  known  by 
the  name  of  Percelly,  and  its  higheft  fummit  by  that  of 
Cwrokerwyn  :  it  commands  a  view  over  the  whole  county. 
Another  high  point  it  called  Carn-Englie,  at  tradition 
fays,  from  a  giant  who  occupied  it  as  bis  place  of  habita- 
tion. Vrenny-Vawr,  or  Vryn-Vawr,  is  alfo  of  confider- 
able altitude  and  Size,  at  its  name  imports  j  the  words 
Vryn  Vaur  fignifying  in  Englifh  the  Great  Hill.  The 
climate  of  Pembrokefhire  it  temperate.  Rains  are  per. 
haps  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  part  of  England,  and 
are  particularly  violent  during  wefterly  winds.  Frofts 
are  neither  intenfe  nor  of  long  continuance;  nor  does 
fnow  ufually  lie  upon  the  ground  more  than  two  or  three 
days. 

Few  couotietare  better  watered  with  rivers,  or  are  more 
abundantly  fupplied  with  excellent  fpringt.  The  namet 
of  the  chtef  rivers  are  the  Tivy,  trie  Clethy,  and  the 
Dougledye.  The  Tivy  is  more  properly  a  river  of  Caer- 
inarihenfhire.  The  name  of  the  Clethy  is  a  corruption 
jf  the  ancient  Britifh  name  gltdktn,  «  a  fword."  Thi« 
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river  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Vrenny  Vawr, 
fome  milet  cast  of  Newport ;  and,  running  foutb,  fall* 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Dougledye,  and  its  conflux  with 
a  bay  of  the  fea  near  Pembroke,  called  by  the  Englitb 
Milford-haven,  but  by  the  Welch  Altr  <Utu  Gkttketi,  or 
the  Haven  of  Two  Swords.  The  name  of  the  Dougledye 
is  alfo  a  corruption  of  the  original  Britifh  name  Dau 
Gledheu,  two  (words.  It  rifet  fome  milet  nortb-eaft  of 
the  city  of  St.  David't,  and,  running  fouth-eaft,  andpaf- 
ling  by  Haverfordweft,  falls  with  the  river  Clethy  into 
MiTford-Haven,  as  mentioned  already.  The  left  confi- 
derable rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Cwcb,  which  di- 
vides Pembrokefhire  from  Cardiganfhire  j  tbe  Nevern, 
which  flows  by  Newport  •,  and  the  G wain,  which  fail* 
into  the  fea  at  Fifhguard. 

The  mineralogical  products  of  Pembrokefhire  are  coal, 
limeitone,  freellone,  and  that  **  fpeciet  of  marble  called 
pudding-done."  No  metallic  ores,  except  iron,  we  believe, 
nave  yet  been  difcovered  here  ;  at  leaft  none  of  any  con* 
fequence  in  a  commercial  eftimate.  Some  mineral  (pringj, 
particularly  one  in  the  parifb  of  Fifhguard,  however, 
are  ftrongly  tinctured  with  that  metal ;  and  on  theTrefin 
are  feveral  works  of  iron  and  tin.  The  foil  it  various, 
but  in  general  tolerably  fertile.  The  Rate  of  agriculture, 
however,  is  defective;  and,  though  much  improved 
within  the  laft  few  years,  it  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  great  ame- 
lioration. Woods  are  rather  fcarce  in  this  county,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  weftern  coaft,  where,  being  much 
ex  poled  to  the  winds  blowing  from  the  fea,  they  arc 
(horn  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Cattle  are  reared  in 
confiderable  numbers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  ii 
made,  both  for  home-con fumption  and  for  exportation- 

Pembrokefhire  cannot  boaft  of  being  either  a  manufac- 
turing or  a  trading  county  [  though  it  poncfles  manifest 
advantage!,  for  commerce  at  leaft,  in  its  numerous  na- 
tural harbours  and  great  extent  of  coaft.  Haverfordweft 
it  the  only  town  within  itt  limits  which  has  a  cotton-ma- 
nufaaory  of  any  confluence ;  and  all  the  attempts  hi- 
therto  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  linen-bufinefa 
have  completely  failed.  Milford  and  Fifhguard  alone  can 
juftly  claim  the  appellation  of  trading.porta  i  and  even  in 
thefe  townt  tbe  exports  and  imports  are  extremely  limited; 
but  they  are  certainly  fufceptible  of  great  augmentation, 
with  a  very  little  exertion  and  expenfe.  Indeed  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  that,  if  the  fpirit  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprife  were  once  properly  excited  and  fof- 
tered,  Pembrokefhire  would,  from  itt  natural  advantages 
of  Situation,  loon  become  the  trading  emporium  of  Wales. 
At  Milford  has  lately  been  established  a  South-Sea  *  ha  le- 
ft (hery,  which  is  in  a  flourifhing  condition  1  and  we  are 
happy  toobferve,  that  the  fame  thing  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  herring- fifhery  of  Fifhguard,  though  tt  might  be  im- 
proved to  an  almoft  unlimited  extent. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  drefs  of  the  Pembrokefhire 
women,  who,  even  in  the  midft  of  funimcr,  wear  a  heavy 
cloth  gown  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  cap,  a  large  handkerchief 
wrapt  over  their  heads,  and  tied  under  their  chin.  This 
cuftom  it  certainty  peculiar  to  Pembrokefhire  ;  for  in  tbe 
other  parts  of  Wales  the  women  as  well  at  the  men, 
wear  large  beaver  bats,  with  broad  brims  flapping  over 
their  fhoulders. 

Pembrokefhire  wat  formerly  a  county  palatine  within 
Wales,  and  its  earl  was  cttntti  iialatimu,  and  had  juru  r#- 
ratia.  Itt  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  by  tbe  llatute  %^ 
Henry  VIII.  which  enabled  it  to  fend  one  knight  of  tbe 
(hire,  and  two  burgeflet,  one  for  Pembroke,  &c.  and  one 
for  Haverfordweft.  The  political  intereft  in  this  county 
hat  been  difputed  between  lord  Cawdor  and  fir  John 
Owen.  At  the  general  election  in  1S11,  there  was  aeon- 
teft  between  fir  John  Owen  and  tbe  bon.  Mr.  Campbell, 
eldcft  fon  of  lord  Cawdor,  which  terminated  iu  favour  of 
theformer,wbohas  maintained  hit  feat  ever  ft  nee,  although 
lord  Milford  had  rcprefented  the  county  in  the  eight  pre- 
ceding parliaments,  and  was  always  chofen  in  oppofition 
to  the  Owen  intereft. 

Pcuibrokcfhir! 
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Pembrokeshire  abounds  with  objects  of  antiquarian  cu> 
riofity  and  intereft,  of  almoft  every  kind  and  era.  Druid- 
kal  circlet  and  cromlechs  are  frequent,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  are  thofe  near  Caflle-Hendrev,  Drewfon,  Trellys, 
Long-boufe,  Lech-y-dribedd,  Pentre-Evan,  and  Callle- 
Martyn.  Single  Hone  monuments  are  alfo  numerous, 
particularly  alone  the  coalt,  where  they  are  conjectured 
to  have  been  raifed  as  memorials  of  predatory  battles. 
The  great  Roman  road  to  Menapia,  Sr.  David's,  enters 
the  county  near  Llandcwi-Velfry,  and  proceeds  by  Ha- 
verford-weft  and  Roch-CaAle,  almoft  on  the  fame  line 
with  the  prefent  turnpike-road  from  Caennarthen,  which 
it  erodes  at  different  points.  Another  Roman  road  led 
from  the  great  road  to  the  ftation  called  Ad-Vicefimum. 
But  the  mod  important  antiquities  are  its  caltles,  of 
whicli  there  are  nineteen  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
princes  and  great  barons.  Some  of  the  churches  in  this 
county  are  likewife  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  The  cathedral  and  palace  of  St.  David's  are 
particularly  entitled  to  attention.  See  Saint  David's  ; 
alfo  Non-it's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Wales,  4*0. 
Fenton's  Hiftorical  Tour  in  Pembrokelhire,  1811.  Cam- 
brian Regiftcr  for  1796.  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii. 
Britifh  Directory,  vol.  iv.  and  Univertal  Magazine  for 

APEMIGEW ASSET,  a  river  of  New  Hampfliire,  which, 
united  with  the  WinipiCokee,  forms  the  Merrimack 
river. 

.  PEMISSISAQUEWAK'EE,  a  river  of  the  diftrict  of 
Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  44. 13.  N.  Ion.  68. 
ao.  W. 

PEMNAGUR',  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
one  miles  north- weft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  *6.  19.  N. 
Ion.  85.  43.  E. 

PEM'pHlS,  /  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  fo  named 
by  Forfterfroin  sn/ipif,  a  globule,  in  allufion  to  the  glo- 
bular protuberance  of  the  gtrmen  above  the  calyx,  or  of 
what,  in  Linnxan  language,  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  This  genus  confifts  of  but  one  fpecies,  which  is 
the  Lythr vm  pempbis,  already  defcribed  in  vol.  xiii.  p. 
840. 

PEN,  f.  according  to  Camden,  originally  fignifies  a 
high  mountain,  which  was  thus  called  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  even  the  Gauls.  And  hence  that  tall  range 
which  parts  Italy  and  France  is  called  Aptnmntt. 

Pen  is  often  ufed  for  a  pound,  or  head  of  water  arti- 
ficially kept  up.  Hence  Pen  Stoeh,  a  fort  of  fluice  or 
flood-gate  placed  in  the  water  of  a  mill-pond,  or  a  canal, 
to  retain  or  let  it  goat  pleafure. 

PEN,/,  [penna,  Lat. J  An  inftrument  for  writing.]— 
He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from  paper  till  he 
had  done.  Fell. 

Eternal  deities  ! 
Who  write  whatever  time  Hull  bring  to  pafs, 
With  pent  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brafs.  Diyden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again ; 

And,  with  unwilling  finders,  tries  the  ptn.  Drydtn. 

Feather-,  tpenne,o)d  Fr.  Old  alfo,  in  this  fenfe,  in  our 
own  language;  and  Hill  foufed  in  the  north  of  England. 
Wicliffe  employs  it.]— The  proud  peacock,  overcharged 
with  pen*.  B.  Jonftm't  Staple  of  Sews. 

The  pent  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 

Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd.  Spenfcr. 

Wing;  though  even  here  it  may  mean  feather. 

Feather'd  foon  and  fledg'd, 
They  fumm'd  their  pent ;  and,  foaring  the  air  fublime, 
With  clang  defpis'd  the  ground.  Milton  1  P.  L. 

[Prom  pennan,  Sax.]  A  fmall  inclofure  ;  a  coop. — The 
cook  was  ordered  to  drefs  capons  for  flipper,  and  take 
the  beff  in  the  pen.  L'EJlratt^c. 

Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy  pent ; 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  tby  hens.  King. 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1311.  5 
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As  long  as  people  wrote  upon  tables  covered  with  wax, 
they  were  obliged  to  ufe  a  ftyle  or  bodkin  made  of  bone, 
metal,  or  fome  other  hard  fuliftancc,  but,  when  they  be- 
gan to  write  with  coloured  liquids,  they  then  employed 
a  reed,  and  afterwards  quills  or  feathers. 

It  is  rather  aftoniming,  that  we  are  ignorant  what  kind 
of  reeds  the  ancients  ufed  for  writing,  though  they  have 
mentioned  the  places  where  they  grew  wild,  and  where, 
it  is  highly  probable,  they  grow  nill.  Belides,  we  have 
rcafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  farrte  reeds  are  ufed  even  at 
prefent  by  all  the  oriental  nations;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  among  the  people  of  the  eaft  old  manners  and  inftru- 
mentsare  not  eafily  banifbed  by  new  modes  and  new  in- 
ventions. Molt  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  hillory 
of  writing  have  contented  themfelves  with  informing 
their  readers  that  a  reed  was  employed  ;  but  that  genus 
of  plants  called  by  the  ancients  calamttt,  and  arundo,  is 
more  numerous  in  fpecies  than  the  genus  of  grades,  to 
which  the  corn  of  the  ancients  belongs ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  as  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  reed 
they  employed  for  writing,  as  to  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of 
grain  called  far,  aliea,  and  arena. 

The  molt  beautiful  reeds  of  this  kind  grew  formerly  in 
Egypt  i  near  Cnidus,  a  city  and  diftrict  in  the  province 
of  Caria,  in  Afia  Minor  ;  and  likewife  in  Armenia  and 
Italy.  Thofe  which  grew  in  thelaft-mentioned  country, 
feem  to  have  been  confidered  by  Pliny  as  too  faft  and 
fpongy :  but  his  words  are  fo  obfeure,  that  little  can  be 
gathered  from  them  ;  and,  though  the  above  places  have 
been  explored  in  latter  times  by  many  experienced  bota- 
nifts,  they  have  not  fupplied  us  with  much  certain  infor- 
mation refpecting  this  fpecies  of  reed.  As  the  old  bora- 
nifts  give  no  characterifing  marks  fufficiently  pirecife, 
Linnaeus  was  not  able  to  aflign  any  place  in  his  fyftcm  to 
the  arnndo  fcriptoria  of  Bauhin. 

Chardin  fpeaks  of  the  reeds  which  grow  in  the  marine* 
of  Peril  a,  and  which  are  fold  and  much  fought  after  in  the 
Levant,  particularly  for  writing.  He  has  even  defcribed 
them  ;  but  his  account  has  beeo  of  no  fervice  to  enlarge 
our  botanical  knowledge.  Tournefort,  whofaw  them  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Geor- 
gia, though  his  defcription  of  them  is  far  from  complete, 
has  taught  us  more  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  We 
learn  from  his  account,  that  this  reed  has  fmail  leaves, 
that  it  rifes  only  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  that  it  is  not 
hollow,  but  filled  with  a  foft  fpongy  fnbftance.  He  has 
characterifed  it,  therefore,  in  the  following  manner  in  his 
Syftem  of  Botany  :  Arundo  mien  tali  3,  tenuifoha,  tattle 
plena,  tx  aua  Taieee  cola  not  parant.  The  lame  words  are 
applied  to  it  by  Miller  ;  but  he  oblerves  that  no  plants 
of  it  had  ever  been  introduced  into  England.  That  the 
bed  writing-reeds  are  procured  from  the  loutbern  provin- 
ces of  Perfia  is  confirmed  by  Dapper  and  Han  way.  The 
former  fays,  that  the  reeds  are  fown  and  planted  near  the 
Perfian  gulf  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Chardin,  and 
gives  the  fame  defcription  as  that  traveller  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared. 

The  circumftance  exprefsly  mentioned  by  Tournefort, 
that  thefe  writing-reeds  are  not  entirely  hollow,  fcems  to 
agree  perfectly  with  the  account  given  by  Diofcorides.  It 
is  probable  that  the  pith  dries  and  becomes  (lirunk,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  preparation  defcribed  by  Chardin,  fo  that 
the  reed  can  be  eafily  freed  from  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  marrowy  fubftance  in  writing-quills  is  removed 
from  them  when  clarified.  Something  of  the  like  kind 
feems  to  be  meant  by  Pliny,  who  fays,  that  the  pith  dried 
up  within  the  reed,  which  was  hollow  at  the  lower  end, 
but  at  the  upper  end  woody  and  destitute  of  pith.  The 
flowers  of  this  reed  were  employed  inftead  of  feathers  for 
beds,  and  alfo  for  caulking  Ihipt.  Forlkal  only  tells  us 
that  a  great  many  reeds  of  different  kinds  grow  near  the 
Nile,  which  ferve  to  make  hedges,  thatch,  and  wattled- 
Walls,  and  which  are  ufed  for  various  other  purpofes. 

Thefe  reeds  were  fplir,  and  formed  to  a  point  like  our 
quills  j  but  certainly  it  was  not  poflible  to  make  fo  clean 
6  T  and 
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and  fine  ftrokes,  and  to  write  To  long  and  fo  conveniently 
with  them,  as  one  can  with  quills.  The  ufc  of  them, 
however,  was  not  entirely  abandoned  when  people  began 
to  write  with  quills,  which  in  every  country  can  be  pro- 
cured from  an  animal  extremely  ufeful  in  many  other  re- 
fpeas. 

Some  aflert,  from  a  pafTage  of  Juvenal,  that  quills  were 
ufed  for  writing  in  the  time  of  that  port  t  but  what  he 
fays  is  only  a  metaphorical  cxpreffion,  Aich  as  has  been 
employed  by  Horace  and  various  ancient  writers.  Others 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  writing-quills 
from  the  figure  of  the  goddefs  Rgeria,  who  is  reprefented 
with  a  book  before  her,  and  a  feather  in  her  right  band  ; 
but  the  period  when  this  Egeria  was  formed  is  not  known, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  feather  was  added  by  fome 
modern  artift.  No  drawings  in  mamifcripts,  where  the 
authors  appear  with  quills,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Among  thefe  is  the  portrait  of  Ariftotle,  in  a  manulcript 
in  the  library  of  Vienna,  which,  as  exprefjly  mentioned 
at  the  end,  was  drawn  at  Rome  in  the  year  1*57  ;  and  we 
Lave  great  reafon  to  think  that  the  artift  delineated  the 
figure  for  ornamenting  his  work,  not  after  an  ancient 
painting,  but  from  his  own  imagination. 

If  we  can  give  credit  to  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Hiitory  of  Conftantius,  extracts  from  which  have  been 
made  known  by  Adrian  de  Valois,  the  ufe  of  quills  for 
writing  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.  We  are  informed 
by  this  author,  who  lived  in  the  above  century,  that 
"Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oftrogoth*,  was  fo  illiterate  and 
flupid,  that  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was  not 
able  to  learn  to  write  four  letters  at  the  bottom  of  his 
edicts.  For  this  reafon  the  four  letters  were  cut  for  him 
in  a  plate  of  gold,  and,  the  plate  being  laid  upon  paper, 
be  then  traced  out  the  letters  with  a  pen."  The  weftern 
empire  was  governed,  alraoft  about  the  time  of  Theodo- 
ric, by  the  emperor  Juftin,  who  alfo  could  not  write,  and 
who  ufed  in  the  like  manner  a  piece  of  wood  having 
letters  cut  in  it;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in  trac- 
ing them  out,  he  caufed  his  hand  to  be  guided  by  one  of 
bis  fecretaries. 

Theoldelt  certain  account  however  known  at  prefent 
refpefting  writing-quills,  is  a  paffage  of  Ifidore,  who  died 
in  the  year  6j6,  and  who,  among  the  inftrnments  employ- 
ed for  writing,  mentions  "  reeds  and  feathers:"  "Inftru- 
menta  fcribae  calamus  et  penna.  Ex  bis  enim  verba  pa- 
ginis  infigunmr;  fed  calamus  arboris  eft,  ptnna  avis,cujus 
acumen  dividiturin  duo;  in  toto  corporeunitate  fervata." 
Origin*!,  vi.  » j. 

Another  proof  of  quills  being  ufed  in  the  fame  cen- 
tury, is  a  final)  poem  on  a  writing-pen,  to  be  found  ia 
the  works  of  Althelmus,  called  fomctimes  alfo  Aldhel- 
mus,  Adelhemus,  and  Adclmus.  This  writer, defceuded 
of  a  noble  family,  was  the  firft  Saxon  who  wrote  Latin, 
and  who  made  the  art  of  Latin  poetry  known  to  his 
countrymen,  and  in  (pi  red  them  with  a  talte  for  compo- 
sitions of  that  kind.  He  died  in  the  year  709.  The 
poem  is  as  follows  : 

De  Penna  Jiriptoria. 
Me  pridem  genuit  candens  onocrotalus  albam 
Gutturcqut  patulo  (brbet  in  gurgite  lymphas. 
Pergoad  albentes  dircclo  tramite  canipoj, 
,     Candentique  via:  veltigia  cxrula  linquo, 
Lucida  nigratis  Uifc.ins  anfraflibus  arva. 
Ncc  fatis  clt  unum  per  campos  pandere  caltemi 
Scmitaquin  potius  inillcno  tramite  tendit, 
Qux  non  errantes  ad  cceli  culmina  vcxi:. 

The  author  does  not,  fpeak  here  of  a  goofe-quill,  but 
of  a  pelican's,  (onccrotalut,  adopted  from  the  Greek  word, 
compounded  of  e»sc,  an  afs,  and  xpnT*Xo,  a  rattle,  from 
the  gurgling  in  the  throat  or  pouch,)  which,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  fwan. 

In  the  eighth  century  writing-pens  are  mentioned  by 
Alcuinus.who  at  that  period,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
was  of  fervice  in  extending  literary  knowledge.  He 
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compofed  poetical  inferiptioni  for  every  part  of  a  monaf- 
tery,  among  which  there  is  one  even  for  a  privy,  and  ano- 
ther for  a  writing.fludy.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  he  fays, 
that  "  no  one  ought  to  t3lk  in  it,  left  the  pen  of  the  tran- 
fcriber  fhould  commit  a  miftake." 

After  the  above  period,  proofs  occur  which  place  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Mabillon  fawa  manufcriptof 
the  Gofpels,  which  had  been  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  evangel- 
lifts  were  reprefented  with  quills  in  their  hands.  The 
fame  author  mentions  a  like  figure  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  de  Clugny,  who  by 
fcholaftic  writers  is  called  Vtatrabilii,  and  who  died  in 
1 1 57,  wrote  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  to  aflume  the  pea 
inftead  of  the  plough,  and  to  transcribe  in  (lead  of  tilling 
land.  In  fhorr,  writing-quills  are  often  called  calami  by 
ancient  and  modern  authors  who  wrote  good  Latin;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  word  is  employed  by  older  writers 
than  Ifidore  to  fignify  writing-pens,  where,  for  want  of 
other  proofs,  we  underftand  reeds. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  advantage  which  quill-pens 
have  ovar  reeds  for  writing,  the  latter  however  feem  to 
have  continued  long  in  ufe  even  with  the  former.  Men 
of  letters,  well  verled  in  diplomatics, allure  us,  from  com- 
paring manulcriptsj  that  writing-reeds  were  ufed  along 
with  quills  in  the  eighth  century,  at  leaft  in  France;  and 
that  the  latter  firft  began  to  be  common  in  the  ninth. 
The  papal  afts,  and  thofe  of  fynods,  muft  however  have 
been  written  with  reeds  much  later.  In  convents  they 
were  retained  for  texts  and  initials,  while,  for  final! 
writing,  quills  were  every- where  employed. 

We  can  allow  little  credit  to  a  conjecture  fupported 
merely  by  a  Cmilarity  of  the  ftrokes  iu  writing,  becaufe 
it  is  probable  that  people  at  firft  would  endeavour  to  write 
in  as  ftrong  and  coarfe  a  manner  with  quills  as  bad  been 
before  done  with  reeds,  in  order  that  the  writing  might 
not  feem  much  different  from  what  was  ufual ;  and  with 
quills  one  can  produce  writing  both  coarfe  and  fine. 
Meiners,  however,  refers  to  a  paffage  in  a  letter  of  Rcuch- 
lin,  which  removes  all  doubt  on  the  fubjeft.  When  this 
worthy  man,  to  whom  polterity  is  fo  much  indebted, 
was  obliged  to  fly  by  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  famine, 
and  the  plague,  and  to  leave  behind  him  all  his  property, 
he  was  lupplied  with  the  molt  common  neceflarics  by 
Pirkheimer.  Among  other  articles  the  latter  fent  to 
him,  in  the  year  1 510,  writing-materials, good  paper,  pen- 
knives, and,  inftead  of  peacocks-feathers  which  he  had 
requefted,  the  belt  fwan-quills.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting,  he  added  alfo  proper  retds,  of  fo  excellent  a 
fort,  that  Reuchlin  confidered  them  to  be  Egyptian  or 
Cnidian.  Thefe  reeds  at  that  period  muft  have  been 
fcarce  and  in  great  requeft,  as  it  appears  by  fome  letters 
of  Erafmus  to  Reuchlin,  that  the  former  received  three 
reeds  from  the  latter,  and  expreffed  a  will]  that  Reuchlin, 
when  be  procured  more,  would  find  fome  of  them  to  a 
learned  man  in  England,  who  was  a  common  friend  to 
both. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  about  the  year 
14 H  writing-quills  were  fo  fcarce  at  Venice,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  men  of  letters  could  procure  them. 
We  learn  at  any  rate,  that  the  well-known  Ambrofuis 
Traverfarius,  a  monk  of  Camaldule,  fent  from  Venice  to 
his  brothcr.in  the  above  year,  a  bunch  of  quills,  together 
with  a  letter,  in  which  he  laid,  "  They  arc  not  the  belt, 
but  fuch  as  I  received  in  a  prerent.  Show  the  whole 
bunch  to  our  friend  Nicholas,  that  he  may  felect  a  quill  ; 
for  thefe  articles  are  indeed  fcarcer  in  this  city  than  at 
Florence." 

"Had  the  ancients  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
converting  quills  into  writing. pens,"  fays  Mr.  Profcffor 
Beckmann,  "they  would  undoubtedly  have  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  not  the  owl,  but  the  goofe."  We  think  fo  too; 
yet  there  are  fome  men  among  us,  as  likely  to  rival  the 
goole  in  undemanding  as  in  ufcfulncfs,  who  prefer  writ- 
ing, or  trying  to  write,  with  an  iron  pen,  or  a  fteel  pen, 
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or  a  filver  pen,  becanfe  thefe,  tbey  fay,  do  not  wear  out. 
But  fuppofe  they  do  wear  away,  (a*  what  does  not  ?)  who 
ii  to  mend  tbemf  Thefe  pern  coft  from  a  ftiiHing  to  half- 
a-crown  apiece,  the  price  of  a  fcore,  or  even  a  hundred, 
of  quill*  or  pen»,  which  can  be  mended,  and  which  are  fo 
obedient  under  the  knife,  that  they  can  be  made  hard  or 
foft,  fo  as  to  fuit  any  hand,-  or  any  kind  of  character, 
fmall  or  large,  round  or  fquare,  thick  or  thin ;  and  the 
celerity  with  which  quills  are  converted  into  pent  it  afto- 
nifhing.  It  is  recorded,  that  an  ulher  at  Rugby-fchool 
made  icoo  pens  in  little  more  than  eight  hours.  This 
was  in  the  year  1813.   The  man's  name  was  Thacker. 

To  PEN,  v.  a.  [pret.  and  part.  p^ff.  penned.)  To  write. 
It  probably  meant  at  firft  only  the  manual  exercife  of  the 
pen,  or  mechanical  part  of  writing;  but  it  has  been  long 
ufed  with  relation  to  the  Style  or  competition.— I  would 
be  loth  to  caft  away  ray  fpeecb  ;  for,  befides  that  it  it  ex- 
cellently wellpeimV,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it. 
SAaht/peare'tl'w.  Night.— lie  frequented  fermons,  and 
penned  notes  with  his  own  hand.  Hay  ward's  Edw.  VI. — 
The  precepts,  penned  or  preached  by  the  holy  apoftles, 
were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  reSpect  of  obligation. 
White.— The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 
fetting  them  down  in  writing,  was  necedary;  for,  without 
fuch  ftrift  examination  as  the  penning  them  affords,  they 
would  have  been  disjointed  and  roving  ones.  Digby  on 
the  SuuL 

Twenty  fools  I  never  faw 

Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 

Defiring  I  mould  ftand  their  friend.  Swift. 

[Prefer,  and  part.  pa(T.  pent,]  To  coop  j  to  (hut  up  ;  to 
incage;  to  iroprifon  in  a  narrow  place.— Away  with  her, 
and  pen  her  up.  SAakefpeare.— The  plaifter  alone  would 
pen  the  humour  already  contained  in  the  pan,  and  forbid 
new  humour.  Bacou. — The  glafs,  wherein  it  is  penned 
tip,  hinders  it  to  deliver  itfelf  oy  an  expanfion  of  its  parts. 
Boyle. — The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prefcribed  by  the 
Jewilh  cuftomj  they  pen  up  their  daughters,  and  permit 
them  to  be  acquainted  w»th  none.  Hmrvey  on  Ctmfump* 

My  heavy  fon 
Private  in  hit  chamber  pent  bimfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crufiVd  in  and  bruis'd, 
Into  their  fubftance  txisl.  MiUon'eP.L. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom. hunger  drives  to  feek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  Shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  fecure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  eafeinto  the  fold.  Milton's  P.L. 

PEN.   See  Pen  Selwood. 

PEN  AN'GLAS,  a  cape  of  South  Wales,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  county  ol  Pembroke.   Lat.  51.  57.  N.  Ion.  4. 

59.  W. 

PEN  Y  DAR'RAN.   See  vol.  xv.  p.  164. 

PEN  Dl'NAS,  a  cape  of  Wales,  on  the  north  coaft  of 
St.  Bride's  Bay.    Lat.  $1. 48.  N.  Ion.  5.  to.  W. 

PEN  PARK.   See  vol.  iii.  p.  4.14. 

PEN  SEL'WOOD,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Somerfet, 
on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorfetfliire,  on  an  ele- 
vated fituation,  near  the  river  Stour.  In  the  year  658,  a 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Bri- 
tons, which  proved  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  in  fo  de- 
cifive  a  manner,  that  the  Britons  never  after  made  head 
againft  their  enemies.  In  the  year  879,  the  Danes  are 
faid  to  have  been  defeated  here  by  king  Alfred  1  in  the 
year  toot,  a  few  of  king  Ethelred't  troops  were  defeated 
by  the  Danes  ;  and  in  the  year  1016,  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated here  by  king  Edmund.  It  is  four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Wincanton,  106  weft  of  London. 

PE'NA  (John),  an  able  French  mathematician,  was 
defceuded  from  a  noble  family  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
horn  at  Mouftirrs,  in  the  diocefe  of  Rtez,  about  the  year 
1 550.    He  distinguished  hiuifelf  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
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Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  philofophy  j  but  the 
bent  of  bis  genius  particularly  directed  him  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  mathematical  fciences.  Ramus  had  been  bis  tutor 
in  the  belles-lettres,  and  is  (aid  to  have  been  infpired  by 
his  pupil  with  a  tafte  for  mathematical  ftudici,  and  to 
have  profecoted  them  under  his  inftructions.  M.  de 
Thoo  fays,  that  they  both  taught  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
College  de  Pre  (let.  About  the  year  1556,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Profellbrof  Mathematics  in  the  College  Royal  ; 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  his  po3  was  a  profefTorShip- 
extraordinary,  created  out  of  compliment  to  hit  extraor- 
dinary merit,  and  fupprefled  after  his  death.  He  publish- 
ed a  Latin  verfton  ot  the  Catoptrics  of  Euclid,  with  a 
curious  Preface,  explaining  aud  illustrating  the  ufet  of 
the  cylindrical  mirror  ;  the  Optics  of  the  lame  geome- 
trician [  Euclidis  Elementa  Mufices «  Seflio  Regular 
Harmonica;,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  a  Latin  verfiou 
accompanying  the  Greek  text  of  Tbe  Spherics  of  Theo- 
dolius,  1558,  4to.  He  alfo  wrote  foine  papers  on  the 
Mechanics  of  Hero,  and  the  Geometry  of  Euclid,  which 
have  not  been  given  to  tbe  public.  This  very  promising 
young  mathematician  was  prematurely  cut  off  by  a  vio- 
lent fever  in  1560,  when  only  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Teiflier't  Eltfrei  de*  Hemmei  Savant. 

PE'NA,  in  geography.    See  Peene. 

PE'NA  CCTVA.   See  Peona  Cova,  p.  473. 

PE'NAC,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra:  nine 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Civita  Borella. 

PEHJE'A,/.  [received  that  appellation  from  Linnseus, 
in  memory  01 the  learned  Peter  Pena,  a  native  of  Jouques, 
near  Aix,  in  Provence ;  who  afforded  great  afiiftance  to 
Lobel,  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Adverfaria."  Plumier 
had  already  confecrated  a  plant  to  his  honour,  which 
Linnssus  reduced  to  Polyoala  ;  fee  that  article.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia. 
Generic  character* — Calyx  :  perianthium  two-leaved  : 
leaflets  oppofite,  lanceolate,  concave,  equal,  coloured, 
Shorter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  loofc,  deciduous.  Co- 
rolla t  one-pctalled,  bell-fhaped  :  border  four-cleft,  fpread- 
ing  a  little,  much  Shorter  than  the  tube  j  fegments  Sharp. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  awl-Shaped,  extremely  Short, 
placed  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla  between  the  divisions 
of  it,  upright,  naked  ;  antberse  upright,  fUrtilh,  eraargi- 
nate  both  ways.  Piftillum  1  germen  ovate,  four-cornered; 
ftyle  four-cornered  by  four  membranaceous  longitudinal 
wings;  ftigmacruciform,  blunt,  permanent.  Pericarpiurm 
caplule  four-cornered,  furnished  with  the  Style, four-celled, 
four-valved.  Seeds:  two.  Somewhat  oblong,  blunt. — 
Ejfential  Ckarafier.  Calyx  two- leaved;  corolla  bell- 
ftiaped  ;  ftyle  quadrangular  ;  caplule  four-cornered,  four- 
celled,  eight-fecded. 

There  are  nine  fpecies.  They  are  Shrubs,  rngged  below 
with  the  veftiges  of  fallen  leaves,  leafy  above;  leaves  op- 
pofite, crolVwife,  fertile,  approximating  imbricate!)  in  a 
four-fold  row,  the  upper  ones  near  the  flowers  like  icales 
and  coloured,  whence  the  calyx  in  fome  fpecies  is  a«  it 
were  many-leaved  and  imbricated  ;  fljwers  terminating, 
fevKle,  folitary  orfeveral  heaped  together;  fruit  at  in  the 
order  of  Acanthi,  but  four-celled.  Perhaps  this  genu; 
may  be  allied  to  them  ;  but,  having  been  hitherto  little 
examined  except  :n  dried  Specimens,  the  natural  order  of 
the  genus  Penaea  mull  yet  remain  uncertain.  The  fpecies 
are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

t.  Penxa  farcocolla,  or  ovate-leaved  penxa :  leaves 
ovate,  fomewhat  rhomboid,  acute ;  bractes  wedge-Shaped, 
pointed,  coloured  ;  calyx-leaves  linear.  This  is  an  hum- 
ble much-branched  buihy  Shrub.  The  leaves  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  tawny  glaucous  hue  in  the 
dried  plant,  their  raid-rib  rather  convex.  Flowers  few 
together,  at  the  tops  of  tbe  branches,  rather  longer  than 
the  leaves,  red.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
fubftance  called  fareoeotta,  or  fle(h-glue,  is  an  exudation 
from  the  flowers  of  this  plant ;  but  there  is  very  good 
reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  opinion.  It  was  fix  it 
taken  up  by  Liuucus,and  has  been  maintained  ever  Since 
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upon  the  authority  of  name.  ProfeflbrThunberg  hat 
publifhed  an  account  of  the  genus  Penaea  in  the  Berlin 
Magazine  for  1S07.  The  fpecies  all  grow  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  hare  been  feen  no  where  elfe.  The  P. 
farcocolla  grows  on  the  mountain*  of  Hottentot  Holland, 
and  in  thofe  below  the  weft  fide  of  the  Table  Mountain. 
Now  Thunberg.  who  wa*  on  the  fpot,  exprefsly  affirms 
that  farcocol  it  neither  collected  nor  known  in  that  coun- 
try. Ir  would  have  fome  tendency  to  throw  light  upon 
the  plants  that  yield  feveral  refins  and  gum-refins  with 
the  hiftory  of  which  we  are  at  prefent  unacquainted,  if 
any  wholefale  druggift,  or  merchant,  in  London,  who  it 
in  the  habit  of  importing  thefe  article*,  would  Hate  the 
countries  from  which  they  are  brought. 

a.  Penara  rnucronata,  or  heart-leaved  penaea  1  flowert 
terminating,  leave*  acuminate  fmooth.  Style  four-cor- 
nered. Leaves  on  the  Items  and  branches  frequent,  feflile. 
Flowert  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  heaped  together,  red. 

3.  Penxa  marginata,  or  margined  pensea  1  leave*  cor- 
date margined,  flowers  lateral.  Thit  it  a  ftiff  Ihrub,  with 
the  branches  commonly  in  threes.  Leaves  oppofite  or 
in  threes,  fabfeflile,  bluntilh.fhining,  with  the  edge  curved 
back,  the  fizc  of  box-leaves.  Flowert  among  the  leaves, 
fubfeflile,  not  longer  than  the  leaves,  white. 

4.  Penaea  lateriflora,  or  fide-flowering  pensea  1  leaves 
ovate,  flowers  lateral  feflile.  Sterat  red,  with  elongated 
branches.  Leaves  feflile,  exactly  ovate,  even,  (harpifh, 
quite  entire,  almoft  keeled  under  the  bafe,  longer  than 
the  interfaces.  Flowert  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  yel- 
low, the  length  of  the  leaves;  calyx  four-leaved,  yellow, 
fcariofe,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Willdenow  doubts 
whether  this  be  diflinct  from  the  preceding. 

5.  Pensea  tomentofa,  or  downy-leaved  penaeat  leaves 
ovate  totnentofe,  flowert  lateral.  Of  this  we  have  no  de- 
fcription. 

6.  Penaea  fucata,  or  painted  pease*:  leaves  rhomb-ovate; 
bractcs  wedge-ftiaped  acute,  coloured.  Branches  very 
numerous,  round ;  branchlett  angular.  Leaves  ovate, 
narrower  at  the  bafe,  acute,  fpreading,  even.  Flowers 
purple,  in  terminating  bundles  >  brafles  fmallcr  than  the 
leaf,  purple. 

7.  Pensea  fquamofa,  or  fcaly  pensea:  leavet  rhomb- 
wedge-ihaped,  flelhy  j  braclet  fringed,  glutinous,  larger 
than  the  leaves  ;  fegmenttof  the  corolla  re  flexed.  Diftin- 
guifhed  by  itt  large  terminal  flowers,  enveloped  in  dark- 
red,  glutinous,  broad,  denfely-fringcd,  brectcs.  The 
leaves  molt  refeinble  the  fir  ft  fpecies,  but  their  mid-rib  is 
depreflcd,  not  prominent,  and  their  colour  in  a  dried  Date 
very  dark.  Linnxus  at  firft  marked  his  fpecimen  farco- 
colla,  then  refinofa,  and  finally  fquamofa,  under  which 
laft  appellation  he  defcribed  thirfine  plant.  It  may,  per- 
haps, yield  a  gum,  as  well  at  the  firft  fpecies.  The  co- 
rolla feemt  to  be  white  or  ycllowifh ;  its  tube  is  above 
an  inch  long}  the  fegmenttof  the  limb  ovate,  obtufe, 
reflexed. 

8.  Penaea  fruticulofa,  or  fhrubby  pensea  :  leaves  fome- 
what  oblong  blunt,  brades  orbiculate  acute.  Thit  is  a 
little  Ihrub  with  round  branches.  Leaves  oval  or  fome- 
ubat  oblong,  thickilh,  veinlefs,  remote.  Floral  leaves 
fmall,  rhomb. orbiculate,  or  orbiculate-acute  j  flowers  at 
the  endt  of  the  branches,  fubiolitary,  on  very  Ihort  pe- 
duncles, fharpifh. 

9.  Penxa  myrtoides,  or  myrtle- leaved  penaea  s  leavet 
lanceolate.  Branches  upright  round  red.  Leaves  feflile 
cluttered  even,  like  thole  of  Myrtut  tarentina,  fcarcely 
nerved  underneath.  Flowers  terminating,  fubiolitary, 
furrounded  by  (harp  green  bracket,  under  which  are  two 
fmall  leaves  i  calyx  acute,  green,  not  at  all  coloured. 

Loureiro  hai  added  two  fpecies,  natives  of  Cocbiuehinai 
Penaea  nitida,  which  he  thinks  is  allied  to  Linnxus't  P. 
myrtoides  ;  and  Pena:a  feandens,  to  P.  marginata.  He 
allows  that  they  are  not  conformable  to  Linnaeus'*  gene- 
ric character  :  and  indeed  they  certainly  belong  to  ano- 
ther genus.   See  Polygala. 

PE'N AL,  adj.  [Ft,  from  pana,  Lat.J  Denouncing  pu- 
- 
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nilhment ;  enabling  punilhment. — Gratitode  plants  fuch 
generofity  in  the  heart  of  man,  at  Ihall  more  effectually 
incline  him  to  what  it  brave  and  becoming  than  the  ler- 
rour  of  any  penal  law.  Suulk. — Ufed  for  the  purpofes  of 
punilhment  1  vindictive. — Adamantine  chains  «ind  penal 
fire.  Milton" $  P.  L. 

PEN AL'ITY,  /.  Liablenefs  to  punilhment  ;  condem- 
nation to  punifliment.— Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the 
Antipodes,  and  fome  unto  the  penality  of  contrary  affir- 
mations 1  but  the  experience  of  navigation  can  now  af- 
ftrt  them  beyond  all  dubitation.  Drawn. 

PENALTY,  /  Punilhment}  cenfurej  judicial  inflic- 
tion.—Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with  pt. 
unities  o{  death,  and  confequently  all  left  penalties,  for 
preserving  property,  and  employing  the  force  of  the  conv 
munity  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Locke. 

Beneath  her  footftool,  fcience  groans  in  chains, 

And  wit  dreads  exile,  pen«fti'«,>nd  pains.  Pope's  Drntctad. 

Forfeiture  upon  non-performance  1 

Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend, 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy. 

Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'ft  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalty.  Shake/peare's  Merck,  of  Ven. 

PENALTA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Bcira  1  nine  milet  north  of  Coimbra. 

PENAMOU'SHILY,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
cirear  of  Rajamundry :  forty-two  milet  eaft  of  Rajamun- 
dry. 

PEN'ANCE,/.  [p^nanci-,  pbilanct,  old  Fr.  for plnitence J 
Infliction  either  public  or  private,  fuffered  at  an  expref- 
fion  of  repentance  for  fin.— No  penitentiary,  though  he 
enjoined  him  never  fo  ftraight  penance  to  expiate  hit  firft 
offence,  would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over 
purfuit  of  hit  right.  Bacon. — A  Lorain  furgeon,  who 
whipped  the  naked  part  with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till 
all  over  bliftered,  perfuaded  him  to  perform  this  penance 
in  a  lharp  fit  he  had.  Temple. 

And  bitter  Penanee,  with  an  iron  Vrhip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  difple  every  day.  Spcmjer's  P.  Q. 
Mew  her  up, 

And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue.  Skakej'p. 

The  fcourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Repentance. — Seeking  to  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of  pe- 
nance. Comminution,  Comm.  I'rancr. 

Penance  it  one  of  the  feven  facramentt  of  the  Romifh 
church.  Bcfidet  falling,  alms,  abftinence,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  general  conditions  of  penance,  there  are 
others  of  a  more  particular  kind  }  as  the  repeating  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ave-nurys,  paternofters,  and  credos, 
wearing  a  hairfhirt,  and  giving  one'*  felf  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Hripes.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  Chrif- 
tians  almoft  naked,  loaded  with  chains  and  a  croft,  and 
laftting  themfelves  at  every  ftep. 

This  kind  of  penance  is  enjoined  by  the  church,  for 
fins  of  omiflion  or  of  commiffion.  But  in  the  very  early 
ages  men  praclifed  penance  and  mortification  for  no  other 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  believed  that  every  indulgence 
wasfinful;  that  whatever  gratified  the  fenfes,  however 
apparently  innocent,  muft  be  injurious  to  the  foul ;  that 
the  ties  of  natural  affection  weaned  the  heart  from  God} 
that  the  duties  of  focial  life  muft  be  abandoned  by  thofe 
who  regarded  their  own  falvation;  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  man  inflicted  privations  and  torments  upon  himfelf, 
he  pleafed  his  Creator. 

The  extravagancies  which  grew  out  of  this  fyftem 
might  appear  incredible,  if  they  were  not  as  well  authen- 
ticated at  any  facts  in  hiftory.  Some  (hut  tbemfelvet  up 
in  cells  fo  low  that  they  could  not  Hand  upright  m  them, 
and  of  fuch  dimenGont  that  they  could  neither  lie  at 
length,  nor  place  themfelves  in  any  but  painful  pofitiont. 

O iter* 
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Other*  took  up 
or  dwelt  in  dent  with  wild  beafts  j  or  made  dent  for 
themfelvet,  and  burrowed  in  tbe  ground.  Men  and  wo* 
men  lived  promifcuoufly  in  the  defertt,  with  no  other 
covering  than  what  mere  decency  required,  bare  to  the 
fan,  ana  the  wind,  and  the  fand-fhowers.  Thefe  perfons 
renounced  all  fuch  food  at  wat  ufed  by  their  fellow* 
creatures, and  graxed  and  browfed  upon  herbs  and  (hrubt; 
for  which  reafon  they  were  called  Bovxoi.  Tbey  even  af- 
fefled  to  appear  like  beaftt,  by  going  upon  their  hand* 
and  knees  }  and  like  beaftt  they  fled  from  the  fight  of 
man,  and  betook  themfelvet  to  the  rooft  inaceelKblc 
placet  for  concealment.  If  thit  fyttem  had  continued  a 
few  generationi,  it  might  have  been  feen  how  far  it  it 
po(IU>le  lor  man  to  degrade  hit  phyfical  at  well  as  hit  in. 
tellettual  nature;  he  would  have  degenerated  into  an 
animal  little  fuperior  to  the  ape  or  baboon,  and 
loatbfome  than  r:~ 


St.  Ptor  alwayt  walked  while  he  wat  eating  5  becaufe 
(toufehitown  words)  "he  did  not  confider  eating  at 
a  buftnefs  for  which  time  wat  to  be  fet  apart,  but  at  a 
'  thing  to  be  done  when  it  did  not  interrupt  hit  avoca- 
tions." St.  Pacbomiut,  in  order  that  he  might  fleep  at 
little  at  poftible,  and  with  the  leaft  poftible  comfort  and 
convenience,  never  allowed  bimfelt  to  lie  down,  nor 
even  to  recline  againft  any  thing  that  might  fupport  him, 
but  fat  upon  a  Hone  in  the  middle  of  his  cell.  And 
among  the  rulet  which,  according  to  the  hiltoriantof  the 


are  enjoined  in  like  manner  to  deep  fitting,  and  not  re- 
cumbent. Beradat  ufed  for  hit  clothing  a  clofe  fack  of 
fkins,  which  had  no  other  opening  than  one  Anail  one 
for  hit  mouth,  and  another  for  bit  nofe. 

The  female  faint,  Eufraxia,  belonged  to  a  convent 
containing  a  hundred  and  thirty  nunt,  not  one  of  whom 
ever  wafhed  their  feet,  and  the  very  mention  of  a  bath 
wat  an  abomination  among  them  :  "  De  balneo  ver6  fu- 
perfluum  eft  loqui;  audientet  enim  veheinenter  vituper- 
abant,  confufionit  et  opprobrii  plenam  confentit,  vel  fo- 
lam  illiut  mentionem,  et  tanquam  rei  abominabilit,  nec 
auditam  quidem  volcbant  tolerare."  St.  Macarius,  (for 
all  thefe  madmen  are  faints !)  having  one  day  killed  a 
gnat  which  had  bitten  him,  was  ftruck  with  compunction 
at  the  fight  of  the  infecVs  blood,  and  by  way  of  atone- 
ment went  into  the  marftics,  and  there  for  fix  montht 
expofed  himfelf  to  all  winged  and  creeping  infects,  till 
every  part  of  his  flefli  was  fwollcn  and  ulcerated  with  their 
bites.  Sozomen  relates  of  him,  that  he  had  fo  hardened 
hit  body  by  aufterities,  that  the  very  beard  could  not 
make  way  through  his  (kin.  This  perfon.ige,  when  in 
the  full  odour  ol  filth  and  rags,  returned  one  day  to  hit 
convent,  bumbled  and  mortified  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own 
inferiority,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I 
have  feen  monks  !"  for  he  bad  fallen  in  with  two  or  three 
wretchet  Ihrk  naked. 

The  Englifli  reader  is  familiar  with  the  extraordinary 
hiftory  of  St.  Simeon  Styl.te*.  "  Thit  godly  man,  while 
yet  in  the  flelh,  imitated  the  life  of  tbe  angelt,  withdrew 
him  " 


had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  therefore 
tbey  had  brought  thither  the  holy  body  of  Simeon,  thac 
it  might  be  to  them  inftead  of  a  wall. 

The  fame  freaks  and  follies  of  the  human  mind,  the 
fame  difeai'es  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  have 
ftiown  themfelvet  in  all  ages :  the  Romilh  church  has  had 
the  dexterity  to  turn  them  to  account.  In  her  fcrvice 
there  wat  a  place  for  every  one,  faint  or  fage,  the  painful 
ftudent  and  the  expert  fophilt,  the  haughtieft  temper 
and  the  humbled,  knave,  madman,  and  idiot,  all  had  their 
ufes,  and  were  employed  with  excellent  advantage  to  the 
papacy.  When,  by  fome  lucky  combination  ot  events, 
a  monk  bad  attained  that  fort  of  influence  which  enabled 
him  to  inftitute  a  reform,  it  fuited  the  policy  of  the 
church,  and  his  order  alfo,  to  accredit  the  fables  forged 
by  himfelf  and  hit  accomplices,  and  propagated  by  vulgar 
credulity ;  to  canonize  the  fanatic  who  during  his  life 
had  been  an  objeft  of  contempt  to  all  his  brethren  i  and 
to  publifh  for  edification  the  ft  ranged  pranks  and  the  molt 
di (gulling  aftiont  of  infane  and  grovelling  fuperllition. 

The  moft  remarkable  fanatic  of  tbe  time  we  are  fpeak- 
injr  of  wat  the  perfonage  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Do- 
minic tbe  Cuinffier,  becaufe  of  an  iron  cuirafs  which  lie 
wore  next  his  (kin,  and  which  was  never  taken  off  till  it 
wat  neceffary  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one.  Dominic  had 
been  intended  for  an  ecclefuftical  life ;  but,  when  he  re- 
ceived prieft's  ordert,  hit  parents  p relented  a  furred  robe 
to  the  bilhop  who  ordained  himj  and  Dominic,  conceiv- 
"  d  thus  incurred  the  guilt  of  finning,  not 
from  performing  mats,  but  relolved  to  do 
penance  for  the  crime  at  long  as  he  lived.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  entered  into  the  Congregation  Santa  Crocc  de 
Fonte  Avellana,  the  moft  extravagant  of  all  the  ordert 
which  bad  been  produced  by  reforming  the  fyftem  of  Sr. 
Benedict.  The  monks  of  this  congregation  never 
touched  either  wine  or  oil,  and  during  five  days  in  the 
week  only  bread  and  water ;  they  were  never  allowed  to 
fpeak,  except  for  a  fbort  time  on  Sunday;,  and  then  only 
concerning  fpiritual  things  1  they  went  barefoot,  and 
each  day  after  cveniiig-fervice,  they  flogged  one  another. 
In  thole  days  it  was  believed  that  a  (inner  might  be 
flogged  into  a  faint,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  within  our 
own  memory,  that  a  dunce  might  be  whipoed  into  a 
fcholar.  But,  befides  the  general  utility  of  flagellation 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  favour  ot  heaven,  the  actual 
value  of  ftripes,  the  price  at  which  they  were  taken  by 
the  fcore  in  the  treafuryof  good  works,  had  been  fettled, 
according  to  the  moft  minute  and  accurate  calculation. 
This  well  defcrves  to  be  explained. 

It  it  a  point  of  faith,  fay  the  Catholics,  tint  every 
mortal  fin  deprives  the  (inner  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
makes  him  liable  to  eternal  puniftimeiit ;  but,  if  he  re- 
pents and  confefles,  the  mercy  of  God  is  fo  great,  that  he 
rcftores  the  grace  which  had  been  forfeited,  and  com- 
mutes for  temporal  puniftnnent  that  which  (hould  elle 
have  been  eternal.  How  longatimeafoul  hat  to  remain 
in  purgatory  for  one  mortal  fin,  or  for  many,  whether 
for  one  year,  ten,  twenty,  or  more,  is  what  the  divine 
ijefty  has  revealed  to  none  i  the  popet,  however,  have 


Romiih  church,  were  given  to  him  by  an  angel,  and  are  ing  that  he  bad  thus  incurred  the  guilt  of  finning,  not 
the  firft  code  of  monaftic  lawt,  it  one  whereby  the  monks    only  refrained  * 


himfelf  from  earthly  things,  forced  nature,  which  ever  granted  indulgenciet,  by  fome  of  which  they  remitted  a 
inclinctb  downwards,  afpired  to  thingt  heavenly,  and  certain  number  of  years  of  purgatory,  by  others  hsjf  the 
plated  himfclt  between  earth  and  heaven,  on  the  top  of    term,  and  by  others  the  who' 


a  pillar.  He,  together  with  the  angelt,  praifed  the  Lord, 
lilted  up  the  prayers  of  men,  and  offered  them  to  God, 
and  brought  down  the  mercy  of  God  to  make  men  par- 
takers thereof."  Such  is  the  language  of  Evagrius  !  Hit 
celebrity  long  furvived  him.  A  church  wat  built  round 
the  pillar  upon  which  "  thit  earthly  and  incarnate  angel 
led  hit  heavenly  life  j  and  every  year,  on  tbe  faint's  day, 
a  ftar  was  exhibited  playing  round  tbe  pillar."  Eva- 
grius fayt  he  himfelf  had  feen  it,  and  does  not  intimate 
the  flighted  fufpicion  of  the  trick.  His  body  was  remov- 
ed to  Antioch,  from  whence  the  emperor  Leo  would 
have  tranflated  it  to  Conftantinople  $  but  the  people  of* 
Antioch  repreienced, "  that  tbe  fortifications  of  their  city 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  ij»x. 


»hole.  The  monks  of  Fontc 
Avellana  haJ  determined  that  thirty  pfalros  laid  or  Tung, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  one  hundred  ftripes  to  each 
pfalm,  making  in  all  three  thoufand,  would  be  received 
as  a  fet-off  for  one  year  of  purgatory  j  the  whole  pfaltcr, 
with  the  full  compliment  of  fifteen  thoufand  ftripes, 
would  redeem  five  years  from  the  fame  vaft  crucible ;  and 
twenty  pfalters  with  three  hundred  thoufand  ftripes, 
fairly  entered  in  the  recording  angel's  book,  would  be 
equal  to  a  receipt  in  full  for  an  hundred  years  of  fire  and 
torments  in  the  world  to  come.  This  fcale  was  fanftion- 
ed  (if  not  formally  approved)  by  the  popes. 

Dominic  the  Cuiraflier  wat  ambitious  above  all  men  in 
laying  up  treafure  of  this  kind  in  heaven ;  and  to  a  man 
6  U  of 
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of  bis  temper  it  was  a  great  excitement  to  know  that  he 
was  working  by  the  piece.  He  talked  himfelf  ordinarily 
at  ten  pfalrers  and  thirty  thoufand  ladies  a-day,  at  which 
rate  he  would  have  redeemed  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  purgatory  per  annum;  and,  as  Domi- 
nic is  (aid  never  to  have  committed  any  other  fin  in  bis 
life  than  that  of  contenting  to  the  pre  fen  t  of  the  furred 
robe,  one  year  of  fuel)  difcipline  might  have  been  thought 
full  meafurc  and  overflowing  for  that  offence.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  regular  allowance,  he  ufed  to  petition 
his  fuperior  in  Lent  for  a  Supplementary  taflc  of  an  hun- 
dred years ;  and  then  his  day's  work  was  two  plalters 
and  a  half,  with  thirty -four  thoufand  five  hundred 
ftripes.  Even  this  did  not  fatisfy  the  ambitions  Domi- 
nic. He  was  already  creditor  to  a  large  amount  in  the 
angel's  books ;  but  no  good  works  can  he  loft  ;  all  that 
was  over  and  above  the  Sum  neceflary  for  his  own  re- 
demption from  purgatory  would  go  to  the  great  finking 
fund  of  t be  holy  Catholic  church;  and  Dominic  there- 
fore continued  to  flog  himfelf  with  more  Spirit  than  ever, 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  entreated  and 
obtained,  during  another  Lent,  the  irhpofition  of  a  thou- 
fand years ;  and  St.  Pietro  Damiano  affirms,  that  in  thefe 
forty  days  he  actually  recited  the  pfalter  two  hundred 
times,  and  inflicted  upon  himSelf  Sixty  millions  of  ftripes, 
working  away  during  the  recitation  with  a  fcourge  in 
each  hand.  This  was  in  addition  to  his  regular  talk  ; 
and  I  neither  know,  fays  Yepes,  how  his  head  mould  have 
been  capable  of  repeating  fo  many  pfalms,  nor  how  his 
arms  could  have  had  ftrength  to  give  him  fo  many  blows, 
nor  how  his  flefh,  not  being  of  iron,  could  have  endured 
fo  inhuman  a  battery.  In  him,  however,  increafe  of 
appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on  ;  and  like  our  pedcf- 
trians,  who  go  on  walking  hour  after  hour,  till  they 
afecrtain  the  utraoft  exertion  which  their  abufed  ftrength 
is  capable  of  enduring,  he, in  an  heroic  mood,  determined 
once  to  flog  himfelf,  in  the  jockey  phrafe,  againft  time. 
In  this  noble  feat,  he  fo  far  outdid  all  his  former  outdo- 
ings,  that  beginning  in  the  evening,  and  finging  and  flog- 
ging through  the  day  and  night,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  be  had  gone  through  the  pfalms  twelve  times,  began 
them  a  thirteenth  rime,  and  proceeded  as  faras  Beati  qua- 
rum,  the  3idpfa!m;  the  quota  of  ftripes  being  183,100, 
thereby  reducing  purgatory-ftock  in  the  amount  of  fixty- 
one  years,  twelve  days,  and  thirty-three  minutes,  to  a 
fraction. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this  account,  it 
refts  upon  the  authority  of  Pietro  Damiano,  faint  and 
cardinal  i  and  he  relates  it  from  his  own  perfonal  know- 
ledge, inan  epiftlc  to  pope  Alexander  II.  It  is  laid  down 
ns  an  axiom  by  Ambrofia  Morales,  that  whatever  one 
fiint  relates  of  another,  is  to  be  implicitly  believed;  and 
Calinet,  living  in  a  left  credulous  age  and  country,  pre- 
mifing  that  the  ftatement  appears  incredible,  fays,  that 
after  feeing  it  confirmed  by  St.  Pietro  Damiano,  "there 
ought  to  he  no  further  hesitation  ;"  fa  chofe  ne  duit  fnire 
aMcvne  tlffimlti.  It  feems,  however,  that  certain  awk- 
ward doubts  respecting  the  poffibiiity  of  Dominic's  ex- 
ploits obtruded  chcmfelves  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
were  very  deSirous  of  believing  them  if  they  could.  It 
appears,  upon  calculating  the  great  achievement  of  the 
four  anil-twenty  hours,  that  if  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  he  had  given  himfelf  two  blows  (that  is,  one  with 
each  hand,  for  he  always  ufed  both)  in  every  fecond,  the 
number  would  have  been  i7»,?oo,  being  10,300  fhort  of 
the  Hated  amount.  Padre  Maeftro  Caftamza  fuppofes 
that  Dominic's  cats  had  ten  tails  each,  and  that  every 
tail  was  reckoned  ;  but  this  mode  of  reckoning  would  fa- 
vour (6  much  of  vain-glory,  not  to  f3y  deceit,  that  other 
writers  reject  t!:e  fblution,  as  derogatory  both  to  the  faint 
and  his  canonized  biographer.  They  therefore  agree 
with  Caftaniza,  that  "  the  divine  grace  which  the 
Almighty  imparts  to  his  Servants  produces  in  them  mar- 
vellous cftcfts,  however  weak  they  may  be  by  nature  ;" 
and  fo  they  take  the  fum  total  without  fcruple.   But  the 


faying  Cretin  quia  impofJtite rfi,  will  not  pafs  current  out 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism ;  and  a  Protedant  may  be  al- 
lowed to  alk,. how  Dominic  contrived  to  reckon  the  ftripes 
while  be  was  finging  the  pfalms  )  Another  queftion  will 
have  already  occurred  to  the  reader,  was  Dominic  in  his 
cuirafs  all  the  while  '  if  he  were,  he  might  have  laid  oa 
as  luftily  as  Sancho  upon  the  trees,  and  kept  a  whole  (kin. 
But  the  cardinal  mentions  that  he  dripped  himfelf  for  the 
work.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  afl'ertion  that  the 
cuirafs  was  never  taken  off  till  it  was  worn  out  ?  The 
ftory  bears  the  damp  of  fraud  as  well  as  of  fojly  and 
maonefs  ;  and  the  churcb,  which  has  accredited  it  by  ca- 
nonizing t  be  man,  whether  knave  or  fool,  or  both,  thereby 
encouraging  the  groffeft  fuperftition  and  the  molt  abfurd 
practices,  is  implicated  in  the  impofture. 

As  the  mythology  of  Greece  was  lets  grofs  than  that 
of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Egypt  lefs  fo  than  that  of  India  ; 
fo  the  penances  and  Self-tortures  of  the  Hindoo  fakeers, 
yogeys,  and  faniafles,  exceed  in  extravagance  and  folly 
every  thing  that  we  have  related  above.    See  the  article 

HlKDOOSTAN,  vol.  X.  p.  148-5*. 

Penance,  in  our  common  law,  is  an  eccleilaftical  pu- 
tii(hinent,  ufed  in  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  affecting  the  body  of  the  penitent  ;* by  which  he  is 
obliged  to  give  a  public  Satisfaction  to  the  church  for 
theicandal  he  hath  given  by  his  evil  example.  In  the  cafe 
of  inceft  or  incontinency,  the  offender  is  ufually  enjoined 
to  do  a  public  penance  in  tbecathedr.il,  or  parifh-church, 
or  public  market,  barelegged  and  bareheaded,  in  a  white 
sheet,  and  to  make  an  open  confeflion  of  his  crime  in  a 
prefcribed  form  of  words,  which  is  augmented  or  mode- 
rated according  to  the  quality  of  the  fault,  and  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  judge.  So  in  fmaller  faults  and  fcandals, 
a  public  Satisfaction  or  penance,  as  the  judge  (hail  decree, 
is  to  b«  made  before  the  minister,  churchwardens,  or 
fume  of  the  parifhoncrs,  refpett  being  had  to  the  quality 
of  the  offence,  and  circumltaoces  of  the  faff,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  defamation,  or  laying  violent  bands  on  a  minifter, 
or  the  like.  And,  as  thefe  cenfurcs  may  be  moderated  by 
the  judge'*  difcretion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  fo  alfo  they  may  be  totally  altered  by  a  commu- 
tation of  penance:  and  it  hath  been  the  ancient  privi- 
lege of  the  ecclefiaflical  judge  to  admit  that  an  oblation 
of  a  fum  of  money  for  pious  ufes  (hall  be  accepted  in  Sa- 
tisfaction of  public  penance.  But  penance  muft  be  firft 
enjoined,  before  there  can  be  a  commutation  ;  or  other- 
wife  it  is  a  commutation  for  nothing.  Linwood  and  other 
canonifts  mention  three  forts  of  penance  s  viz.  private, 
enjoined  by  any  pried  in  hearing  confeflion  j  public,  en- 
joined by  the  pried  for  any  notorious  crime,  cither  with 
or  without  the  bifhop's  licence  according  to  the  cuilom  of 
the  country  ;  and  loiemn,  the  particulars  of  which  arc 
prefcribed  by  the  conftitution  of  archhithop  Peckham. 
By  the  ftatute  of  "  Circumfpcctc  agatis,"  (13  Ed  w.  I.  ftat. 
4..)  the  king  to  his  judges  fendeth  greeting!  Ufe  yourfeives 
circumfpectly  concerning  the  bilhops  and  their  clergy,  not 
punifhingthem  if  they  hold  plea  in  court-chriftian  of  Such 
things  as  be  mere  fpiritual ;  that  is,  to  ads  of  penance 
enjoined  by  prelates  for  deadly  tin,  as  fornication,  adul- 
tery, and  luch  like  ;  for  the  which  Sometimes  corporal  pe- 
nance, and  fometimes  pecuniary  is  enjoined,  (1  Roll. 
Rep.  3S4.)  in  which  cafes  the  fpiritual  judge  fhali  have 
power  to  take  knowledge,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
prohibitions.  By  the  liatute  of  "  Articuli  Cleri,"  (9 
Edw.  II.  ftat.  t.  c.  *. )  if  a  prelate  enjoins  a  penance  pecu- 
niary to  a  man  for  his  offence,  and  it  be  demanded,  the 
king's  prohibition  (ball  hold  place  i  but,  if  prelates  enjoin 
a  penance  corporal,  and  they  which  be  fo  punifhed  wilt 
redeem  upon  their  own  accord  fuch  penance  by  money  ; 
if  money  be  demanded  before  a  fpiritual  judge,  the  king's 
prohibition  (hall  hold  no  place.  And  by  the  Same  Statute, 
(c.  3.)  if  any  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clerk,  the  amends 
tor  the  peace  broken  (ball  be  before  the  king,  and  for  the 
excommunication  before  a  prelate,  that  corporal  penance 
may  be  enjoined ;  which  if  the  offender  will  redeem  of  his 
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own  good  will,  by  giving  money  to  the  prelate,  or  to  the 
party  grieved,  it  fhall  be  reqnircd  before  the  prelate,  and 
the  king's  prohibition  (hall  not  lie. 

PE'NAR  VAL'LI,  f.  in  botany.   See  ZaNONia. 

PENAT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  thirty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Agra. 

PEN'ATES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a  term  applied 
to  all  the  domeflic  gods,  whom  the  ancient*  adored  in 
their  houfes:  whence  they  are  ordinarily  confounded  with 
the  lares.   See  La*. 

Authors  are  not  all  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  rfi'i 
penates,  who  were  properly  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  gave 
them  the  title  of  penates. 

The  penates  feem  to  have  originated  in  a  vulgar  opinion 
which  prevailed  very  generally  amongft  mankind,  that  the 
manes  of  their  anceftors  took  plea  Cure  after  death  to  d  well 
in  their  houfes,  where  indeed  they  were  frequently  in- 
terred, and  where  their  pictures  uled  to  be  preferved  in 
the  places  that  were  molt  refpe&ed.  After  having  been 
accuftomed  to  confidcr  them  under  the  character  of  illuf- 
trious  perfons,  tbey  by  degrees  paid  them  refpeft  and 
homage,  they  then  implored  their  alMance,  and  hilly 
they  fucceeded  to  the  worfbip  and  religious  ceremonies. 
The  penates  were  therefore  the  manes  of  their  anceftors, 
which  St.  Auguftine  (de  Civ.  Dei.  ix.  u.)  maintains,  on 
the  authority  of  Apuleius  and  Photinus;  and  in  procefs 
of  time  they  were  affociated  with  all  the  other  gods  with- 
out diftinftion. 

The  ftatues  of  thefe  gods  were  made  not  only  of  wax,  as 
fome  authors  pretend,  but  indifferently  of  all  forts  of  ma- 
terials, even  of  lllver  irfclf:  they  were  confeeratcd  in  the 
rooft  fecret  places  j  altars  were  erefted  to  them,  lamps 
kept  burning,  and  fymbols  added,  all  of  tbera  expreflive 
of  vigilance.  Anciently  children  were  offered  to  then)  in 
facrihee;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  dif- 
continued  this  barbarous  practice  j  and  from  that  time 
nothing  was  offered  to  them  but  wine,  incenfe,  fruits, 
and  fometimes  bloody  viftims,  lambs,  fhecp,  Sec.  their 
ftatues  were  likewife  crowned  with  feuoons  of  garlic 
and  poppy.  In  the  public  facrifices  offered  to  the  pe- 
nates, they  facrificed  to  them  a  fow.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Saturnalia  that  tbey  celebrated  the  feftival  of  the 
lares  and  penates  ;  and  there  was  a  day  be  fides  in  each 
month  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  thefe  domeftic  gods. 
At  the  temple  confecrated  to  thefe  gods  in  Rome, 
there  was  fet  apart  for  them  a  holiday,  which  was  obferved 
with  much  foletnnity  t  and  this  was  the  fecond  of  the  ka- 
lends of  January,  or  the  laft  day  of  December.  To  this 
were  added  the  games  called  Compitales.  Indeed,  the  re- 
fpefl  paid  to  the  penates  was  fo  great,  that  no  important 
enterprife  was  undertaken  without  confulting  them: 
their  figures  were  even  fometimes  carried  about  in  jour- 
neys, as  we  learn  from  Apuleius:  "  Wherever  I  go,"  fays 
he,  "I  always  carry  with  me  in  my  journey  the  figure  of 
fome  god." 

Authors  have  conjectured,  that  the  idols  which  Jacob 
brought  frorn  the  houfeof  Laban  his  father-in-law,  and 
which  the  Scripture  denominates  "  terapbim,"  were  gods 
penates,  whofe  worihip  was  propagated  afterwards  into 
Phrygia,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  into  Greece  and 
and  Italy.  This,  it  is  confidently  afferted,  was  their  true 
origin. 

PEN  ATCLEN,  a  town  of  Chili :  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
•  St.  Yago  de  la  Nueva  Eftrcmadura. 

PEN  ATO(yR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
eight  miles  weft  of  Gingee. 

PENAUTI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Carcaflonne. 

PEN'BRAY,  a  cape  on  the  foutb  coaft  of  Wales,  in 
the  Briftol  Channel  i  three  miles  fouth  of  Kidwelly. 

PENBUGHTO'E  HEAD',  a  cape  of  South  Wales, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Lat.  ci. 
56.  N.  Ion.  s.  S  W. 

PENCA'DER,  a  village  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
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of  Cacrmarthen.  In  the  year  1038  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Howel 
prince  of  South  Wales,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 
Howel's  wife  was  made  prifoner,  and  the  prince  himfelf 
very  narrowly  efesped.  It  is  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Llanbsdcr. 

PENCAR'ROW,  a  cape  in  the  Englifli  Channel,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Cornwall :  two  miles  eaft  from  the  river 
Fowey. 

PEN'CIL,  /.  [peivicilfttm,  Lat.]  A  final!  brufh  of  hair 
which  painters  dip  in  their  colours. — There  are  pencils 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  matters)  the  molt 
ufual  are  of  badgers  and  Iquirrel*  hair,  thofc  of  fwans 
down,  and  thofc  of  boars  Unfiles;  which  laft  are  bound 
to  a  (lick,  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  des- 
tined for ;  and,  when  large,  are  called  brn/hes.  The  others 
are  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quill.  The  ancients,  M. 
Fvlibicn  obferves,  had  pencils  made  of  little  pieces  of 
fpongc  ;  whence,  doubtlcfs,  the  ftory  of  the  painter,  who, 
not  able  to  exprefs  the  foam  of  a  horle,  fucceeded  by 
throwing  the  Iponge  at  the  pi  ft  u  re.  Chambers. — Btack 
lead  (Graphites)  laid  between  two  grooved  flips  of  ce- 
dar, and  then  cut  to  point.— Black  lead  in  fine  powder 
may  be  readily  mixed  with  melted  fulphur ;  and,  though 
the  compound  remains  fluid  enough  to  be  poured  into 
moulds,  it  looks  nearly  li!:c  the  coarfer  forts  of  black 
lead  itfelf.  This  was  probably  the  method  by  which 
prince  Rupert  is  faid  to  have  made  black  lead  run  like  a 
metal  in  a  mould,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  black  lead  again. 
The  German  black-lead  pencil*,  and  thofc  which  are 
hawked  about  among  us,  are  prepared  in  this  manner: 
their  melting  or  foftening,  when  held  in  a  candle,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  red-hot  iron,  and  yielding  a  hluifh  flame,  with 
aftrong  fmell  like  that  of  bnmftone,  difcoverr.  their  com- 
pofition.  Pencils  of  this  kind  are  hard  and  brittle,  aud 
cut  or  fcratch  the  paper  or  wood,  inftead  of  marking 
them.  The  true  Englifh  pencils  are  formed  of  black  lead 
alone,  fawed  into  flips,  which  are  fitted  into  a  groove 
made  of  the  fofteft  wood,  as  cedar,  and  another  flip  of 
wood  glued  over  them.  Thefe  ptneilt,  however,  are  of 
different  quality,  on  account  of  different  forts  of  tlie 
mineral  being  fraudulently  joined  together  in  one  pencil, 
the  fore-part  being  commonly  pretty  good,  and  the  rell 
of  an  inferior  kind.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences, 
fome  take  the  finer  pieces  of  black  lead  itfelf,  which  they 
law  into  flips,  and  fix  for  ufe  in  port  crayouj.  Lewis's 
Commerce  of  Artt. — A  black-lead  pencil  is  certainly  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  inftruincnt ;  and  we  may  join 
in  the  prayer  or  thankfgiving  of  an  old  Nubian,  who  fiw 
Mr.  Waddington  ufing  his  pencil  1  "  Praifed  be  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  World,  who  has  taught  man  to  inclol- 
ink  in  the  centre  of  a  bit  of  wood."  Waddington  and 
Hanbury's  Journal  of  a  Vifit  to  Ethiopia,  1811.— Any 
inftruincnt  of  writing  without  ink.  A  little  flag  or 
dreamer;  [pnmoncei,  old  Fr.]  OO/itrtc. — She  made  him 
wear  a  pntrtli  of  her  flcve.  Chaucer's  Tr.  ami  CrrlK 
To  PEN'CIL,  v.a.  To  paint: 

Smooth  forehead,  like  the  table  of  high  Jove, 
Small  penciled  eyebrows  like  two  glorious  rainbows. 

Trag.  of  Soli  man  and  Peijidn,  1 599. 

PENCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the.  principality  of 
Culmtuch  s  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Bayreuth. 

PEN'CKUM,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania  :  thirteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Old  Stettin,  and  forty-four  north- 
north- weft  of  Cuftrin.    Lat.  53.  15.  N.  Ion.  14.  10.  E. 

PEN'CO.   See  Conception,  vol.  v.  p.  jj. 

PEN'DANT,  /  [French.]  A  jewel  hanging  to  the 
ear; 

Some  tbrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear.  Pope. 

Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament  1 

Unripe  fruit  whofe  verdant  ftalks  do  cleave 
Clofe  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  lels  to  leave 
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The  failing pnufani  which  adorns  her  fo, 

And  until  Autumn  on  the  bough  (hould  grow.  Waller* 

The  part  of  a  watch  lo  which  the  chain  or  ribbon  is  hung. 
A  pendulum.  ObfoUte.—To  make  the  fame  pendant  go 
twice  as  faft  as  it  did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  m 
half  the  time  itdid,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs,  dou- 
ble in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at  which  it 
hanged  before.  Digbyonti*  Soul. — A  (mall  flag  in  fliipt. 

PENDAR'RYE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  fe- 
venteen  miles  north-weft  of  Kairabad. 

PENDARTY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic : 
eight  miles  caft  of  Ongolc. 

To  PENDE,  v.  a.  To  hang  up ;  to  pen  j  to  (hut  up. 
Chaucer. 

PEN'DENCE,  or  Pendency,  [from  pendeo,  Lat.] 
Slopenefs;  inclination.— The  Italians  give  the  cover  a 
graceful  pendent*  or  flopenefs,  dividing  the  whole  breadth 
into  nine  parts,  whereof  two  (hall  ferve  for  the  elevation 
of  the  higheft  top  or  ridge  from  the  loweft.  (Vol ton  on 
Arthitcclure. — Sufpenfe;  delay  of  deciflon. — The  judge 
(hall  pronounce  in  the  principal  caufe,  nor  can  the  appel- 
lant allege  pendency  of  fuit.  At/liffe. 

PENDE'NE-VOW,  on  the*  north  coaft  of  Cornwall, 
near  Penzance,  has  an  unfathomable  cave  under  the 
earth,  into  which  the  fea  flows  at  high  water.  The  cliffs 
between  this  and  St.  Ives  glitter,  as  if  they  had  ftore  of 
copper,  of  which  there  is  abundance  hereabouts  within 
land. 

PENDEN'NIS  CAS'TLE.   See  Falmouth,  vol.  vii. 
PEN'DENT,  adj.  [pendenj,  Lat  fome  write  pendant, 
from  theFr.]  Hanging: 

I  fometiraes  mournful  verfe  indite,  and  fing 

Of  defperate  lady  near  a  purling  II ream, 

Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.  Philips. 

Quaint  in  green  (he  (hall  beloofe  enrob'd 

With  ribbons  pendaut,  flaring  about  her  bead.  Shaic/p. 

Jutting  over : 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  Shnkf/pearc. 

Supported  above  the  ground : 

They  brought,  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 

Over  the  vex'd  abyfs.  M.Uoni  P.  L. 

PF.NDEN'TIVES,  /.  in  architcflure,  are  thofe parts  in 
the  angles,  between  the  arches  of  the  nave,  which  fpring 
from  a  point,  and  gradually  advance  in  a  concave  direc- 
tion to  receive  the  circular  entablature  of  the  cupola. 
Or,  if  we  fuppofea  circle  inferibed  within  a  fouare,  the 
curvilinear  triangles  cut  off'  will  be  the  plans  of  the  pen- 
<lentives. 

PEN'DENTNF.SS,  J.  The  ftate  of  being  pendent. 

PENDERA'CHI,  or  Ere'chi,  a  fcaport  town  of 
Af.atic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  anciently  Heraclca, 
governed  by  a  cadi ;  at  one  time  epifcopal :  too  miles  end 
of  Conftantinople.    Lat.  41.  36.  N.  Ion.  31.  18.  E. 

PEN'DICE.    See  Pentice. 

PENDIL'HO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
tiriia:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lamego. 

PEN'DING,  ndj.  [pendente  lite.'}  Depending}  remain- 
ing' yet  undecided. — A  perfon,  pending  fuit  with  the  dio- 
c.Ln,  (hall  be  defended  in  the  polTclfion.  Ayliffe. 

PEN'DLETON,  a  village  in  Lancafhirc,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  361  1,  inclinling  n(  employed  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures: two  miles  weft  of  Manchefter. 

PEN'DLEToN,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  America, 
hounded  norili  w«ft  by  Randolph,  and  foutb  by  Rock- 
in -ham,  coui::  ■:-< ;  watered  by  the  fouth  branch  of  the 
Patowmack.  jr  contains  4239  free  inhabitants,  and  101 
(laves.  Iticln  town  is  Frankford.— Alfo,  a  diftrict  of 
South  Caroliii  1  •.  ih»  Keowee  and  Savannah  rivers ;  con- 
taining 11,897  1  ;i:it ants,  of  whom  3485  are  Haves  >  fif- 
•*-two  milt*  v  ,t  01  Cambridge.— Alfo,  a  county  of 
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Kentucky,  containing  3940  people,  of  whom  34.6  are 
(laves. 

PEN'DOUN,  a  town  of  Birmah  t  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
R.ivnan^ong. 

PENDRAG'ON  CAS'TLE.  See  Kirk  by  Stephen, 
vol.  xi.  p.  761. 

PKNDULOS'ITY,  orPEN  DULOusnESs,/  [from  pen - 
dnlou*.]  The  ftate  of  hanging;  fufpealion. — His  (lender 
legs  he  encreafed  by  riding ;  that  is,  the  humours  defen- 
ded upon  their  pendulojity,  having  no  fupport  or  fuppe- 
daneous  (lability.  Brotcu't  Vulg.  Err. 

PEN'DULOUS,  adj.  [pendulue,  Lat.]  Hanging}  not 
fiipported  below,— Bellerophon's  horfe,  fram'd  of  iron, 
and  placed  between  two  Uwdftones  with  wings  expanded, 
hung  pendulous  in  the  air.  Brown' t  Vulg.  Errort.—Tl.c 
grinders  are  furnifhed  with  three  roots,  and  in  the  upper 
jaw  often  four,  becaufe  thefe  are  penttuUnu.  Ray. 
All  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendnloamir 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  lighton  thy  daughter.  SXok. 

Doubtful  j  unfettled.— In  a  pendulous  ftate  of  mind.  At- 
terbury. 

PEN'DULUM,  J.  [pendulm,  Lat.  pendule,  Fr.]  Any 
weight  hung  fo  as  that  it  may  eafilv  lwing  to  and  fro,  of 
which  the  great  law  it,  that  its  ofcillationi  are  always  per- 
formed in  equal  timet 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  fo  handle  'em, 

That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 

Shall  make  all  taylors'  yards  of  one 

Unanimous  opinion.  Hudibrat. 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  pendulums,  fee 
the  article  Hokolooy,  vol.  x.  p.  307  &  feq.  We  (hall 
add  here  only  two  particulars  which  have  Cnce  occurred 
to  our  notice. 

1.  Profeffbr  Bridge. has  calculated  the  following 
little  Table,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  length  of  a  fe- 
conds  pendulum  is  39'*  inches  in  latitude  51°,  which  u 
taken  as  his  ftandard;  and  he  has  given  the  length] 
correfponding  not  only  to  fix  different  latitudes,  but 
to  four  different  heights,  fist  at  the  earth's  furface,  and 
at  one,  two,  and  three,  miles  of  elevation  reflectively. 
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39-013 
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39-115 

39-091 

39-068 

39-051 
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39*170 

39-146 

39'i»» 

39-107 
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39-100 

39-176 

39151 

39**  17 

60 

39'«S 

39-101 

39"«77 

39-161 

At  the  Pole 

39'»8i 

39-*57 

39*33 

39'*>8 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  greateft  variation  in  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  at  three  miles  above  the  equator, 
and  on  the  earth's  lurface  at  the  pole,  is  only  '184  of  an 
inch,  which  affords  but  a  final!  fcale  for  determining  ei- 
ther altitudes  or  the  figure  of  the  earth,  to  both  which 
purpofes  the  obferved  variations  in  the  lengths  of  the 
pendulum  have  been  propofed  as  a  meafure. 

1.  When  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length  has  been  ob- 
ferved to  gain  or  lofe  a  certain  quantity  daily,  it  it  con- 
venient, in  making  the  adjufttnent  for  exact  time,  to 
have  fome  concifc  theorem  as  a  guide  to  bring  it  to 
the  point  defircd,  at  one  trial,  in  all  cafes,  winch  the- 
orem profeffbr  Bridge  has  given  in  thefe  words:  "Mul- 
tiply tw\je  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  the  num- 
ber of  leconds  gained  or  loft,  and  divide  the  refult  by 
the  number  of  leconds  in  a  day  j  the  quotient  will  give 
the  number  of  inches,  or  parts  of  an  inch,  by  which  the 
pendulum  is  to  be  lengthened  or  fhortened."  Suppofe 
the  gain  of  a  feconds  pendulum  to  be  three  minutes,  or 

...      r  ,     .        .       391 X  1  X  180"  , 

180*,  in  a  four  dayj  thcn-i2 — CL — TV  =  -163  parts 

86400 

of  an  inch,  is  the  quantity,  in  this  cafe,  by  which  the 

pendulum 
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pendulum  muft  be  lengthened  to  men" ire  mean  time  5 
but,  if  the  three  minutes  had  been  loft  with  a  half-feconds 

pendulum,  then  9  8  *  1  X  180  =  o+i  of  an  inch,  or  the 
86400  ' 

fourth  part  of  the  former  gain,  will  be  the  quantity  by 

which  the  faid  pendulum  will  require  to  be  (hortened. 

This  rule  is  not  only  ihort  in  its  application,  but  eafy 

to  be  remembered. 

PENEL'LA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  1  fifteen  miles  louth-eall  of  Coimbra. 

PEN'EDON,  a  town  of 'Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  nineteen  mile;  north-eaft  of  Vifeu. 

PENEL'OPE,  a  celebrated  princefs  of  Greece,  daugh- 
ter of  Icariu*,  and  wife  to  UlylTes  Icing  of  Ithaca.  Her 
m.ini.ige  with  Ul)  lies  was  celebrated  about  the  fame  time 
t  hat  Menelaus  married  Helen  ;  and  (be  retired  with  her 
bulVand  to  Ithaca,  againft  the  inclination  of  her  father, 
who  wifhed  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  her  native  country. 
She  fooo  alter  became  mother  of  Telemaeltus,  and  was 
obliged  to  part  with  great  reluctance  from  her  hulbind, 
whom  the  Greeks  obliged  to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
continuation  of  boftihtie*  for  ten  years  made  her  fad  and 
melancholy  9  but,  when  UlyfTes  did  not  return  like  the 
other  princes  of  Greece  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  her 
fears  and  her  anxieties  were  increafed.  As  Hie  received 
no  intelligence,  of  his  fituation,  (he  was  foon  befet  by  a 
number  of  importuning  fuitors,  who  wiflied  her  to  be- 
lieve that  her  hufband  was  fhipwrecked,  and  that  there- 
fore  flie  ought  no  longer  to  expect  his  return,  but  forget 
his  lofs,  and  fix  her  choice  and  affections  on  one  of  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  received  their  adrireffet  with 
coUinefs  and  difdain  ;  but,  as  (he  was  destitute  of  power, 
and  a  prii'oner  as  it  were  in  their  hand*,  (he  yet  flattered 
them  with  hopes  and  promifes,  and  declared  that  (he 
would  make  choice  of  one  of  them  as  foon  as  (he  had 
finithed  a  piece  of  tapeftry  on  which  (he  was  employed. 
The  work  was  done  in  a  dilatory  manner;  ajid  (he  baffled 
their  eager  expectations,  by  undoing  in  the  night  what 
(he  had  done  in  the  day-time.  This  artifice  of  Penelope 
has  given  rife  to  the  proverb  of  Pentlopt'i  «eb,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended.  The  re- 
turn  of  Ulylfes  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, delivered  her  from  fears,  and  from  her  dangerous 
hiitors. 

Thus  Penelope  is  defcribed  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  fe- 
male virtue  and  chaftity  ;  but  fome  more  modern  writers 
Hifpute  her  claims  to  modelty  and  continence,  and  they 
reprcfent  her  as  the  moll  debauched  and  voluptuous  of 
her  (ex.  According  to  their  opinions,  therefore,  (he  libe- 
rally gratified  the  defires  of  her  fuitors,  in  the  abfence  of 
her  hu  (band,  and  had  a  fon  whom  flic  called  Pan,  as  if  to 
(how  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  "all"  her  admirers. 
Some  however  fuppofc  that  Pan  was  fon  of  Penelope  by 
Mercury,  and  that  he  was  born  before  his  mother's  mar- 
riage with  Ulyffes.  See  Pan.  After  the  return  of  Ulyffes, 
Penelope  had  a  daughter,  who  was  called  Ptoliporthe; 
hut,  if  wc  believe  the  traditions  that  were  long  preferved 
at  Matinta,  Ulyfles  repudiated  his  wife  for  her  inconti- 
nence during  his  abfence,  and  Penelope  fled  to  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  to  Mantinea,  where  (he  died  and  was  hu-' 
ried.  After  the  death  of  Ulyffes,  according  to  Hyginus, 
fhe  married  Telcgonus,  her  hu  (band's  fon  by  Circe,  by 
order  of  the  goddefs  Minerva.  Some  fay  that  her  origi- 
nal name  was  Arnea,  or  Anvracej  and  that  (lie  was  called 
Penelope,  when  (bme  river-birds  called  Penelopes  had 
laved  her  from  the  waves  of  the  fea,  when  her  father  had 
ex  poled  her.  Icarios  had  attempted  to  dellroy  ber,  be- 
caule  the  oracle*  had  told  him  that  his  daughter  by  Peri- 
bcea  would  be  the  molt  diffoluteof  herfex,  and  a  difgrace 
to  his  family. 

PENEL'OPE,/.  the  Turkey  Pheasant;  a  genus  of 
birdsof  the  order- gallina:.  Generic  characters— Bill  na. 
ked  at  the  bale  ;  head  covered  with  feathers  ;  cbin  naked ; 
tail  with  twelve  feathers;  leg*  without  fpurs. 

This  beautiful  genus  of  birds  partakes  of  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  Meleagris  (turkey),  the  Phafianu* 
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(pheafam),  and  Crax  (curaffow).  It  was  militated  by 
Gmelin  in  his  lad  edition  of  the  Syll.  Naturx;  fo  that 
the  fix  fpecies  of  which  it  con  fills  have  been  felected  from 
the  Linnxsn  genera  we  have  mentioned.  See  the  article 
Meliagris,  vol.  xv.  p.  +9. 

1.  Penelope  fatyra,  the  horned  turkey-pheafant :  two 
horns  on  the  head  ;  body  red,  with  ocellated  fpots.  This 
elegant  and  lingular  bird  derives  its  name  from  two  pro- 
tuberances which  grow  from  its  head  like  iiorns,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  a  cylindrical  Ihipe,  blunt 
at  their  ends,  reclined  backwards,  and  confining  of  a  fub- 
ftance  refembling  callous  fieOi.  It  has  not  that  found 
circle  about  its  eyes  which  occurs  in  the  pheafants,  an. I 
is  fometiines  dotted  with  black ;  the  fpace  which  furrounds 
the  eye*  is  (haded  with  black  hairs,  like  feathers.  Un- 
der this  fpace,  and  from  the  bdttom  of  the  .lower  man  li- 
"blc,  grows  a  kind  of  gorget,  confiding  of  loofe  Ikin, 
which  falls  down  and  floats  freely  on  the  throat  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  net  k :  this  gorget  i»  black  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  is  fprinkled  with  a  few  draggling  hairs  of  the 
fame  colour.  It  is  marked  with  wrinkles ;  fo  that  it  ap- 
pear* to  admit  of  extenfion  in  the  living  animal,  and  can 
be  inflated  or  contracted  at  pleafure,  like  the  caruncles 
of  the  turkey-cock :  the  lateral  part*  are  blue,  with  fome 
fpots  of  orange,  and  without  any  hair  on  the  outer  fur- 
face  j  but  the  infide,  which  applies  to  the  neck,  is  (haded 
with  little  black  fe  uhers,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  neck 
which  it  covers.  The  crown  of  the  head  and  fore  part 
of  the  body  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  the  hind-part  of 
a  dufky  orange.  Over  the  whole  bird,  including  even 
the  tail  and  the  wings,  are  1  profufton  of  pellucid  fpots, 
Airrounded  with  black,  and  difperfed  with  confider.ihle 
regularity.  Thefe  fpots  are  round  on  the  fore-parr,  an  I 
oblong  or  fhaped  like  tears  of  pearl  on  the  hind-parr, 
with  the  point  turned  toward*  the  head.  In  fixe  this 
bird  is  between  a  fowl  and  a  turkey,  and  IhapeU  very  much 
like  the  latter  1  "  the  legs  (Edwards  fays)  rcfemble  thofe 
of  the  cock  pheafant,  being  armed,  like  them,  with  Iharp 
fpurs."    If  fo,  it  is  wrongly  plr«ed  in  this  genus. 

The  female,  contrary  to  the  ufual  ordination  of  naturs 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  male.  It  it  but  of  late  date  that  thefe  birds 
have  been  known  in  England.  The  male  was  firll  figured 
by  Edwards,  in  bis  Gleanings  of  Natural  Hdlory;  -and 
the  female  appeared  only  in  1798,  in  Mr.  Pennant's  View 
of  HindooAan  ;  from  the  Britifh  fettlement*  ,in  <vhicli 
country  it  was  brought  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England.  The  principal  dirt ind ion  of  this  fe<c 
is,  that  it  has  not  the  horns,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  male. 
The  feather*  on  the  front  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  filky  texture,  black,  gloffed  with  ultramarine 
bluet  the  feathers  on  the  hind  head  are  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon,  forming  a  tuft  nrcretl  flowing  backward.  The  neck, 
the  bread,  the  belly,  and  thighs,  are  of  the  fame  glowing 
c  rim  fon  colour,  which,  as  well  as  the  back  anil  wings, 
are  fpangled  with  the  fame  pearly  tears  as  in  the  male, 
though  lei*  numerous  on  the  wing-coverts  1  the  back 
and  wings,  and  finaller  t ni  1- fc.it hers,  are  ol  a  rich  orange 
ground,  marked  with  minute  black  lines  or  ban;  the  tip 
of  the  tail  black.  Thefe  bird*  are  by  no  means  common 
in  Hindooltan,  though  frequently  feen  in  paintings  done 
in  India;  where  the  male  is  called  ftxge*  mm>ry,  or  mar- 
bled bird ;  and  the  female  moory  manmnoici,  or  the  bright 
bird. 

».  Penelope  crillata,  the  crelled  penelope,  or  quan  1 
an  upright  crell  on  the  head  ;  temples  violet.  Marcgrave 
wa»  thefirft  who  noticed  this  curious  bird.  Several  or- 
nithologills,  copying  him,  have  ranged  it  with  the  phea- 
fants 1  whiltl  Briffon,  Edwards,  and  Latham,  havecUffed 
it  with  the  turkey.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  fowl:  length 
two  feet  fix  inches;  bill  two  inches  long,  and  black; 
i  rides  dull  orange ;  fides  of  the  head  covered  with  a  naked 
purplifhbluc  (kin,  in  which  the  eye*  are  placed  ;  beneath 
the  throat,  for  an  inch  and  a  hall,  the  flein  is  lootie,  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  and  covered  only  with  a  fcwliairs  ;  the 
top  of  the  head  is  furniQjed  with  long  feathers,  which 
6  X  the 
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tbe  bird  canereA  as  a  creft  at  will.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  it  brownish  black,  glofled  with  copper  in 
fome  lights;  but  the  wing-coverts  bare  a  greemfh  and 
violet  glofs:  the  quills  moftly  incline  to  purple.  Tbe  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  are  marked  with  white 
foots ;  the  thighs,  undertail-coverts,  and  the  tail,  brown- 
ilh black  :  the  legs  are  red,  and  deftitute  of  fpnrs ;  claws 
black.  Some  ofthefe  birds  are  observed  to  have  little  or 
no  creft,  and  are  foppofcd  to  be  frmalet.  It  inhabits  Bra- 
(i),  where  it  is  often  made  tame.  It  frequently  utters  a 
noife  not  unlike  the  word  jacu.  The  nefh  is  much  ef- 
teemed. 

Dr.  John  Latham,  of  Romfey,  in  a  molt  elaborate 
Eflay  on  the  Trachea;  of  Birds,  read  before  the  Linnatan 
Society  in  1707,  has  noticed  wherein  fome  fpecies  of  this 
genus  differ  from  the  ordinary  conformation  in  that  par- 
ticular. But  he  previoofly  obferves,  that  "  in  mod  birds 
the  natural  fhape  of  tbe  trachea,  afpera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe, by  all  which  names  this  part  is  known,  is  that  of  a 
regularly-uniform  cylinder  of  equal  diameter,  or  nearly 
fo,  throughout,  from  its  rife  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  to 
its  entrance  into  the  hollow  of  the  tborax,  fternum,  or 
breaft-bone,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  called 
bronchia:,  which  ramify  into  air-veflels  which  compofe 
the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs.  This,  I  fay,  is  the  general 
mode  of  conftruAion  >  but  ornithologifts  pretty  far  back 
have  noticed  nature's  deviation  from  thisufual  ftruAure, 
both  in  refpeA  to  the  various  curvatures  of  the  windpipe 
itfelf,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  fome  from  others  in  re- 
fpeA to  conformation  j  but  their  fentiments  were  penned 
in  too  vague  a  manner  to  determine  much  thereon,  not 
anfwering  the  -purpofe  further  than  to  Aimulate  our  fu- 
ture refearche*.  As  far  as  the  deviation  from  a  cylindri- 
cal fhape  is  concerned,  it  is  obfervable  that  the  peculiar 
difference  in  ftruAure  is  feen  only  in  the  male  fex,  the  fe- 
male not  having  the  lead  enlarge ment,or  increafed  cavity, 
as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned!  but  to  what  purpofe  na- 
ture has  intended  this,  is,  I  believe,  at  prefent  un- 
known to  us.  Some  authors  have  given  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  trachea  in  males,  whenever 
it  happens,  ferves  to  increafe  the  tone  of  voice ;  and  that 
this  fex  is  enabled,  by  means  of  it,  to  cry  out  more  forci- 
bly than  thofe  birds  which  have  no  fuch  conftruAion  of 
parts,  an  inftance  of  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  golden- 
eye  duck,  the  Latin  name  of  which  (Anat  clomgvla)  has 
been  given  to  it  from  this  fuppofed  circumftance.  In 
refpeA  to  what  afliftance  fuch  a  conflrufiion  of  parts  as 
above  faid  may  afford  to  the  tone  of  the  voice,  I  will  not 
venture  here  to  affirm  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome 
birds  are  able  to  utter  very  loud  founds  without  fuch 
aid,  witnefs  the  cock,  peacock,  and  others.  We  fee  Na- 
ture's operations  and  admire  them  in  courfe,  yet  cannot 
always  comprehend  the  utility  of  her  works  ;  and  this 
feems  one  of  her  deigns  concerning  which  we  are  not  at 
all  clear. 

"  In  the  quan,  or  guan,  the  windpipe  not  only  de- 
feends  much  lower  on  the  breaft,  but  at  the  bottom  part 
it  donbles  upwards  for  at  Icaft  one-third  of  its  length. 
It  differs  alio  in  another  particular;  for,  inftead  of  ma- 
king a  defcent  on  the  left  fide,  it  palTes  down  on  the  right, 
and,  contrary  to  the  others,  returns  upwards,  and  goes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ovcrtlic  left  clavicle." 

3.  Penelope  Cumanenfir,  the  Cayenne  yieiielope,  or 
yacou  1  bhckifh  ;  creft  and  tar  A  quill-feathers  white. 
This  is  alio  larger  than  a  fowl.  The  bill  black  ;  the  head- 
feathers  long  and  pointed,  forming  a  creft,  which  can  be 
erccled  at  [tleafure;  irides  palefufous;  < pace  round  the 
eyes  naked,  of  a  bluiih  colour,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a 
turkey  :  it  has  alfo  a  naked  membrane,  or  kind  of  wattle, 
of  a  dull  black  ;  the  blue  fkin  comes  forward  on  tbe  bill, 
but  is  not  liable  to  change  colour  like  that  of  the  turkey. 
Tbe  plumage  has  not  much  variation  j  it  is  chiefly  brow  n, 
with  fome  white  markings  on  the  neck,  brenft,  wing- 
coverts,  and  belly  j  the  tail  is  pretty  long,  and  even  at 
the  end  j  legs  red.  This  i«  found  at  Cayenne,  hut  is  a 
rare  bird,  being  met  with  only  in  the  interior  parts,  or 


about  the  Amazons  country :  though  it  is  in  much  greater 
plenty  up  the  river  Oyapoc,  efpecially  towards  Camoupi  t 
and  indeed  thofe  that  are  feen  at  Cayenne  are  moftly  tame 
ones;  for  it  is  a  familiar  bird,  and  will  breed  in  that  ftate, 
and  mix  with  other  poultry.  It  makes  its  neft  on  tbe 
ground,  and  batches  its  young  there,  but  is  at  other  timet 
moftly  feen  on  trees.  It  will  frequently  ereA  its  creft, 
when  pleafed  or  taken  notice  of,  and  like  wife  fpread  the 
tail  upright,  like  a  fan,  in  the  manner  of  tbe  turkey. 
It  has  two  kinds  of  cry  j  one  like  that  of  a  young  turkey, 
the  other  more  plaintive  t  tbe  firft  of  tbefe  is  thought  by 
the  Indians  toexprefs  the  word  couyaroit,  the  other  yacon, 

4.  Penelope  marail,  the  green  penelope,  or  marail : 
upper  furface  green;  naked  orbits  and  legs  red}  tliroat 
naked,  fpeckled  with  white.  This  fpecies  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  fowl,  and  not  unlike  it  in  fhape.  The  bill  and  irides 
blackifh  t  fpace  round  tbe  eye  bare,  and  of  a  pale  red ; 
chin,  throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  barely  covered 
with  feathers  :  but  the  throat  itfelf  is  bare,  and  the  mem- 
brane elongated  to  half  an  inch  more;  both  this,  and  the 
fkin  roundtbe  eyes,  change  colour,  and  become  deeper 
and  thicker  when  tbe  bird  is  irritated  1  head-feathers 
longiih,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  creft  when  raifed  up,  which 
the  bird  often  does  when  agitated ;  at  which  time  it  alfo 
ereAs  thofe  of  the  whole  head,  and  fo  disfigures  itfelf  as 
to  be  fcarcely  known.  Tbe  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  greenifti  black  >  the  fore-part  of  tbe  neck  tipped  with 
white.  The  wings  are  fhort;  the  tail  long,  even  at  the 
end,  and  can  be  lifted  up  and  fpread  out  like  that  of  a 
turkey  { the  legs  and  toes  of  a  bright  red ;  claws  crooked, 
and  fomewhat  lharp.  This  fpecies  is  common  in  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  though  it  is 
much  lefs  known  than  could  be  imagined.  They  are 
generally  found  in  fmall  flocks,  except  in  breeding-time, 
when  they  are  only  feen  by  pairs,  and  then  frequently  on 
the  ground,  oronlow  fhrubs ;  at  other  times  on  high  trees, 
where  they  rooft.  The  female  make*  her  neft  on  fome 
low  bufhy  tree,  as  near  tbe  trunk  at  poffible,  and  lays 
three  or  four  egg*.  When  tbe  young  are  hatched,  they 
defcend  with  their  mother,  after  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  mother  acts  as  other  fowls,  fcratchingon  the  ground 
like  a  hen,  and  brooding  the  young,  which  quit  tbeir 
nurfe  tbe  moment  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves.  They 
have  two  broods  in  a  yean  one  in  December  or  January, 
the  other  in  May  or  June.  Tbe  young  birds  are  eaftly 
tamed,  and  feldom  forfake  the  places  where  they  have 
been  brought  up;  they  need  not  be  houfed.as  they  prefer 
rooflingon  tall  trees  to  any  other  place.  Their  cry  is  not 
inharmonious,  except  when  irritated  or  wounded,  when 
it  is  harm  and  loud.   The  flefh  is  much  efteemed. 

B  utf'on  fuppofes  this  bird  to  be  the  female  of  the  yacou, 
or  at  Icaft  a  variety  ;  but  that  this  cannot  be,  the  anato- 
mical infpeAion  will  at  once  determine.  The  windpipe 
of  this  bird  has  a  lingular  conftruAion,  parting  along  the 
neck  to  the  entrance  of  the  breaft,  where  it  rifes  on  the 
outfide  of  the  flefh,  and,  after  going  a  little  way  down- 
wards, returns,  and  then  partes  into  the  cavity  to  the 
lungs.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  on  the  outfide  by  a  muf- 
cular  ligament,  which  is  perceivable  quite  to  the  breaft- 
bone.  This  is  found  to  be  tbe  cafe  in  both  male  and  fe- 
male, and  plainly  proves  that  it  differs  from  the  yacou, 
whofe  windpipe  has  been  already  defcribed. 

If  this  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Fermin,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Guiana,  lie  fays  that  tbe  creft  is  tvurifurm,  and  of  a 
black-and-white  colour  ;  and  obferves  that  they  are  very 
fcarce  at  Surinam.  Bancroft  mentions  a  bird  of  Guiana 
by  the  name  of  n»arrode*,  which,  he  fays,  is  who!!)'  of  a 
brow nifh  black ;  the  bill  the  fjme  ;  legs  grey.  Their,  he 
fays,  are  common,  and  make  a  noife  not  unlike  the  name 
given  it,  perching  on  trees.  The  Indians  imitate  their 
cry  fo  exactly  as  to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  place  the 
birds  are  in,  by  their  anfwering  it.  The  flefh  of  them  is 
like  that  of  a  fowl.  This  is  probably  a  variety  of  our  fpe- 
cies. 

The  figures  on  tbe  annexed  Plate  correfpond  with  the 
four  fpecies  above  defcribed. 

5.  Penelope 
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*  5.  Penelope  pipile,  the  piping  curaffow :  back  brown 
/potted  with  black,  belly  black ;  caruncle  on  the  chin  blue. 
This  fpecies  was  di (covered  by  Jacquin;  and  is  readily 
difringurfhed  by  its  hilling  or  piping  noife.  The  (kin  is 
bare  on  the  neck,  and  of  a  dull  green,  with  a  blue  carun. 
cle  on  its  throat.  '  Tbe  head  is  partly  black,  and  partly 
white;  and  adorned  with  a  fhort  creft,  (imilar  to,  though 
fmaller  than,  the  other  fpecies.  The  irides  are  black,  and 
the  fp.ice  round  the  eyes  white  1  tbe  belly  and  rent  is 
white  i  but  the  back  and  wing-coverts  are  brown,  waved 
or  (potted  with  deep  black  ;  legs  and  feet  inclined  to  red. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  fowl ;  and  is  found  in 
Guiana  and  Brafil ;  but  is  a  fcarce  bird. 

6.  Penelope  vociferans,  the  crying  curaffow :  brown  ; 
bill  and  bread  bine,  belly  whitifh.  This  bird  was  firft  in- 
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traduced  by  Fernandez,  who  gives  a  very  flight  defcrip 
Hon  i  viz.  "  that  the  bill  is  bluifti ;  the  back  brown  5  the 
bread  blue j  and  the  belly  of  a  wbitifli  brown ;  and  that 
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.  1.— 'The  learned  writings  of  St.Auftin, 
&c.  [and]  prrtttrant  and  powerful  argu- 
••t  Style  of  II.  Script. 

rRATE,  c  a.  [penetro,  Lat.  peaefrer,  Fr.J 
o  enter  beyond  the  furface;  to  make  way 


it  is  of  the  fame  flze  with'the  others."  It  inhabits  Me 
ko,  and  cries  like  other  fowls,  or  rather  like  the  whole 
family  of  the  poultry-yard  together  j  for  it  is  fo  loud  and 
continual,  that  one  of  thefe  often  makes  more  noife  than 
all  the  reft  of  them  put  together.  The  Mexican  name 
ektka!a<-«metl,  fignifies  crying  bird.  It  is  faid  to  frequent 
mountainous  places,  where  it  brings  up  its  young. 
This  laft  has  been  removed  by  Dr.  Turton  to  tbe  end  of 
tbe  genus  Crax. 

PENE'O,  or  Salam'uia,  a  river  of  Theflaly,  which 
runs  into  the  Egean  Sea  twenty  miles  ead  of  LarirTa.  See 
Penevs. 

PENERA'RIUS,  f.  in  old  records,  a  ftandard-bearer, 
tbe  officer  who  bore  tbe  banner. 

PENETRABILITY,  /  Sufceptibility  of  impreflion 
from  another  body, — There  being  no  mean  between  pe- 
mttrability  and  impenetrability,  paffiyity  and  activity,  they 
being  contrary;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  tbe  pofition  of  its  contrary.  CheyneU  Phil. 
Prinnplti. 

PEN'ETRABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  penetrabilU,  Lat.]  Such  as 
may  be  pierced  1  fuch  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  ano- 
ther body : 

Let  him  try  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  pent  Ir able  part.  Dry  dev. 

Sufceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impreflion  1 

I  am  not  made  of  ftone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.  Shake/pear*. 

PEN'ETRAIL,  /  [ptnrtralia,  Lat.]  Interior  parts. 
Aof  in  vie. — The  heart  refill*  purulent  fumes,  into  whofe 
penetraih  to  infinuatc  feme  time  muft  be  allowed. 
Hareey. 

PEN'ETRAL,  /.  The  inner  open  part  of  a  boufe. 
Vole. 

PENETR A'LE,  f.  A  facred  room  or  chapel  in  private 
houfes,  which  was  let  apart  for  the  worfliip  of  the  boufe* 
I. old  gods  among  tbe  ancient  Romans.  In  temples  alfo 
there  were  prnrtralia,  or  apartments  of  diftinguifhed  fanc- 
tity,  where  the  images  of  the  gods  were  kept,  and  certain 
folemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PEN'ETR  ANCY,  f.  Power  of  entering  or  piercing.— 
The  fubtility,  activity,  and  penetrant?,  of  its  effluvia,  no 
obftacle  can  (lop  or  repel,  but  they  will  make  their  way 
through  all  bodies.  Ray  on  the  Citation. 

PEN'ETRANT,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  pierce  or 
enter;  (harp;  fubtile.— The  food,  mingled  with  foroe 
diflolvent  juices,  is  evacuated  into  the  inteftines,  where  it 
is  further  fubtilized,  and  rendered  fo  fluid  and  ptuttrant, 
that  tbe  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  flreight  orifices 
of  the  lacteous  veins.  Ray. — Having  power  to  affect  the 
mind.— A  modeft  and  friendly  ftyle  doth  fuit  truth  ;  ir, 
like  its  author,  doth  ulually  refide  (not  in  the  rumbling 
wind,  nor  in  the  making  earthquake,  nor  in  the  raging 
fire,  but)  in  the  fmalt  dill  voice :  (bunding  in  this,  it  is 
mod  audible,  mod  penetrant,  and  moft  effectual.  Barnm't 


into  a  body. — Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  fubftances, 
tbe  moft  penetrating-  Arbnthnat  on  AKmentt. 

Thy  groans 

Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breads 

Of  ever- angry  bears.  Shakefpeare't  Tempe/l. 

To  affect  the  mind.   To  reach  the  meaning. — There 
(hall  we  clearly  fee  the  ufesof  thefe  things,  which  here 
were  too  fubtile  for  us  to  penetrate.  Ray. 
To  PEN'ETR  ATE,        To  make  wayt 

Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highed  rate 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  fcarce  can  penei 
Though  tbe  fame  fun,  with  all-diffufive  rays, 
Smile  in  the  rofe,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  praife  the  dronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  always  fet  the  gem  above  the  flower.  Pope. 

To  make  way  by  the  mind. — If  we  reached  no  farther 
than  metaphor,  we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  have  not 
yet  penetrated  into  tbe  infide  and  reality  of  tbe  thing. 

PENETR A'TION,  J.  The  a&  of  entering  into  any 
body: 

It  warms 

Tbe  univerfe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penttration,  though  unfeen, 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  tbe  deep.  Milton' 1  P.  L. 

Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abftrufe.— A  penetration 
into  tbe  abftrufe  difficulties  and  depths  of  modern  alge- 
bra and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  tbofe  who 
defign  either  of  the  three  learned  profeffions.  WatU. — 
Acutenefs  ;  fagacity.— -  The  proudeft  admirer  of  his  own 
parts  might  confult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capa- 
city and  penetration.  Watte. 

PEN'ETR ATIVE,  adj.  Piercing;  (harp;  fubtile  

Let  not  air  be  too  grofs,  nor  too  penetrative,  nor  fubjtct  to 
any  foggy  noifomenefs  from  fens.  Wot  ten.— Acute;  faga- 
cious;  difcerning : 

O  thou,  whofe  penetrative  wifdom  found 

The  South-fea  rocks  and  (helves,  where  tboufands  drown  M. 

Sxifi  e  Mifcellania. 
Having  the  power  to  imprefs  the  mind : 

Would'ft  thou  fee 
Thy  mafter  thus  with  pleacht  arms  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  fubdu'd 
To  penetrative  fhame  ?  Shakefpeare. 

PEN'ETR  ATIVENESS,  /.  The  quality  of  being  pe- 
netrative. 

PE'NEUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Theffaly, 
riling  on  mount  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Thermean 
gulfj  after  a  wandering  courfe,  between  mount  Offa  and. 
Olympus,  through  the  plains  of  Tempi.  It  received  its 
name  from  Peneus,  a  fon  of  Oceauus  and  Tetbys.  Tbe 
Peneus  anciently  inundated  the  plains  of  Theflaly,  till 
an  earthquake  feparated  the  mountains  Offa  and  Olympus, 
and  formed  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempi,  where  the  wa- 
ters  formerly  dagnated.  From  this  circumdance,  there- 
fore, it  obtained  the  name  of  Araxee,  from  afae-ru,  to 
cleave.  The  prefent  name  of  Salampria  is  ancient,  as, 
according  to  Eutlathius.  this  river  was  in  his  time  called. 
Saiimpiiee,  a  name,  according  to  Hefycbius,  of  Greek 
origin,  o-«Xa^»  and  o-uXapfa,  fignifying  the  "openings 
of  gate*." 

Mod  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Deucalion's  deluge 
was  occasioned  by  the  river  Peneus.  To  this  purpolc, 
Herodotus  obferves,  "  It  is  faid  that  Theflaly  once  was 
nothing  but  a  lake,  being  environed  on  all  fides  with  hills. 
The  country  which  lies  between  thofe  hills  is  what  they 
call  Theflaly,  which  is  watered  with  plenty  of  rivers,  the 

chief 
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chief  of  which  are  the  Peneus,  the  Apidanus,  the  On- 
/cl-.ones,  the  Eripeus,  and  the  Panito.  Thefe  five  rivers, 
falling  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  after 
having  run  through  the  low  country,  difembogue  them- 
felves  into  the  fca  by  a  very  narrow  canal,  where  they 
all  unite,  and  make  but  one  great  river,  which  retains  the 
name  of  Peneus.  They  tell  us  farther,  that  before  the 
canal  was  made,  thefc  rivers  flooded  the  whole  country, 
and  turned  it  into  a  great  lake ;  but  that,  Neptune  having 
formed  that  great  canal,  ail  the  waters  retired."  Peneus, 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  was  an  object  of  worfhip. 
Daphne,  the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  the 
fables  of  the  mythologifts,  was  changed  into  a  laurel  on 
,  the  banks  of  this  river.  This  tradition  arifes  from  the 
.    quantity  of  laurels  which  grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid't 

Mrt.  i.  4J1,  &C 

PENGEHUK',  a  town  of  Penu,  in  the  province  of 
Mccrin  i  130  miles  north  of  fCidge,  and  183  eaft  north- 
eart  of  Kieh. 

PENGHIOU'M.  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  at  the 
confluence  of  a  fmall  river  with  the  Irawaddy  ;  near  Yay- 
nangbeoum,  or  Earth-oil  creek. 

PEN  GUIN,  /,  [from  the  Welch  pm,  head,  and  g uin, 
white.)  See  Aptenodytes,  vol.  i.— This  bird  was  found 
with  this  name,  as  is  fuppofecl,  by  the  firft  difcovcrcrs  of 
America;  and  penguin  fignifying  in  WeMi  a  white  head, 
and  the  head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  An-erica  was  peopled  from  Wales  ;  whence 
Hudibras :  "Britifh  Indians  nim'd  from  penguin*." 
Grew  gives  another  account  of  the  name,  deriving  it 
from  pinguit,  Lat.  fat :  "  The  prn^uin  is  fo  called  from 
his  extraordinary  fatnefs  1  for,  though  he  be  no  higher 
than  a  large  goofe,  yet  he  weigh!*  fometimes  sixteen 
pounds  ;  his  wings  are  extreme  wort  and  little,  altoge- 
ther unufciul  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he  fwims 
very  fwiftly."  Grew'*  Mufeuin. — But  it  is.u  unlikely  that 
the  American  Indians  (hould  derive  the  name  of  a  bird  from 
the  Latin  as  from  the  Welch. — The  iflc  is  three  miles 
about,  in  which  we  faw  abundance  of  pengtcint,  in  Welch 
"  white-heads,"  agreeable  to  their  colour.  Sir  T.  Wcr- 
btJi't  Travel*. — There  are  very  many  great  lazy  fowls 
upon  and  about  this  ifland,  with  great  coal-black  bodies, 
and  very  white  heads,  called  penguin*.  Tn-ry't  Voy.  to  the 
Enjl  Jndie*,  1655  — A  fruit.  See  Bromelia  penguin.— 
The  ^ fNjriuM  is  very  common  in  the  Well  Indies,  where  the 
juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch,  being  of  a 
iharp  acid  flavour:  there  is  alfoa  wine  made  of  the  juice 
of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not  keep  good  long.  Miller. 

PEN'GUIN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  at  the  entrance  into  Adventure  Bay.  Lat. 
43.11.  N.  Ion.  147.  33.  E. 

PEN'GUIN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ili.ind  near  the  Cape  of 
Gcod  Hope,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Table  Bay. 

PEN'GUIN  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Newfoundland.    Lat,  4.7.  »a.  N.  Ion.  56.  4.5.  W. 

PEN'GUIN  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Patagonia,  abounding  in  feals  and  penguins:  nine  miles 
fjuth-enft  o(  Port  Dchrc. 

PKVGUIN  I'SLAND,  one  of  the  New  Shetland 
Hhnds  lately  difcovered.  No  ofHcial  accounts  of  the  dif- 
covtry  of  this  antarctic  country  has  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic ;  and  it  is  laid  that  no  official  account  is  meant  to  be 
promulgated  from  that  high  branch  of  government  to 
which  fuch  matters  mors  immediately  belong.  This  re- 
port if,  however,  we  trult,  inaccurate.  Since  the  fecond 
voyage  of  the  William,  a  journal  of  which  voyage  has 
been  publiflied  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  appears  that 
two  Ruffian  frigates  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery  circumna- 
vigated the  Xtx  Shetland  ljlundi,  (lor  illands  it  is  laid  this 
fuppoied  antarctic  land  it,)  and  the  Sitntlvich  Land  of 
Ca,  t.  Cook  proved  alfo  to  bean  ifland.  From  the  whole 
of  thele  dilcoveries  it  rcfults,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known, 
that  a  very  lucrative  trade  in  leal*  m.\y  be  carried  on,  as 
the  tea  fwarms  wi»h  thefe  animals,  which  are  of  great  fize, 
full  of  oil,  and  have  the  fined  fur.  In  other  retpcils  ani- 
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mtl  exigence  is  limited  in  variety,  though  not  in  the 
number  of  particular  ipecies.  The  Ihorcs  are  covered 
with  penguins,  which  even  difpote  pofleflian  with  the  hu- 
man viGiorj.  There  are  g^ulls,  albatrolfes,  and  one  land- 
bird  about  tbe  liz.e  of  a  pigeon.  Tli;  fea  elephant  alfo 
inhabits  thefc  dreary  parts;  whales  are  alio  numerous, 
but  extremely  poor.  No  fmall  filh  were  caught  or  feen  ; 
and  the  only  conchological  produces  011  the  (bores  were 
the  empty  fhellj  of  limpet'. 

One  of  thefe  iflands  has  been  named  Penguin  Island-. 
the  latitude  of  anchorage  was  afcertained  to  be  6s.  6.  S. 
at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  ;  the  longitude  where 
the  jack  was  planted,  58.  7.  W.  variation  of  the  needle, 
»j.  59.  E.  In  George'*  Bay,  fo  named  in  honour  of  his 
majelly,  on  account  of  its  being  the  firft  part  in  which 
the  Britilh  flag  was  hoifted,  the  tides  rife  pretty  regularly 
from  14  to  16  feet,  and  appear  to  be  entirely  influenced 
by  the  winds.  The  coaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  con- 
(ifts  of  high  fnow-cliffs.  Notwithstanding  the  ftenlitv  of 
the  land,  there  is  a  flight  foil  at  the  back  of  the  watering- 
place,  a  mixture  of  land  and  mould,  by  digging  into 
which,  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  water  was  found. 
The  fwampy  land  was  covered  with  a  fort  of  grafs  and 
mofs,  both  of  which  abound  in  great  quantities,  and  are 
all  that  deferves  to  be  called  vegetation.  Na  land-ani- 
mal, except  birds,  was  feen.  Snow  of  a  reddifh  tint  was 
feen  here, as  in  jhc  arctic  regions  :  the  caufe  of  this  colour 
the  obfervers  could  not  account  for}  it  could  not  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  foil,  fince  under  the  chief  place  where  the 
fnow  was  found  there  ran  a  very  rapid  ftream  of  confi- 
derable  depth,  and  the  voyagers  were  then  polling  over 
valleys  filled  with  fnow.  The  ftones  and  rocks  confided 
principally  of  white  and  brown  granite  and  linic-ltone, 
together  with  fome  varieties,  of  which  fpeciinens  were 
preferved. 

PEN'HA  GA'RCIA.   See  Pegs  a  Garcia. 

PE'NIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  Poverty  and 
mother  of  Love. 

PKNJANG'.  SeePANjANc. 

PEN'IBLE,  adj.  [French.]  Painful.  Chanter. 

PEN'ICHE,  a  lea  port  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftrema- 
dura  fituated  on  a  peninfula  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  j  it  Con- 
tains three  parilhes,  and  about  1800  inhabitants.  This 
town  is  fometimes  called  Sew  Lijbon:  thirty-nine  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Lifbon,  and  thirty-four  weft  of  San- 
tarem.    Lat.  39.  10.  N.  Ion.  9.  j.  W. 

PENICIL'LA,  t~.  A  lozenge,  a  form  of  medicine. 

PENICIL'LUS,"./:  A  tent,  a  medicated  roll  to  be  put 
into  a  deep  wound  or  ulcer. 

PENTDIUM,  f.  A  form  of  medicine  prepared  from 
clarified  fugar. 

PEN  TEL.   See  Penuel. 

PENJEKO'REH,  a  town  of  Candabar,  in  Cabulirtan: 
eight  miles  welt  cf  Mafliajiger. 

PENJEKO'REH,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runs  into  the 
Sewad  about  five  miles  fouth  of  the  town  of  Penjekoreb. 

PE'NIGK,  or  Penig,  a  town  of  Saxony,  and  capital  of 
a  lordlhip  in  the  principality  of  Schonburg,  which  is  a 
Saxon  fief,  on  the  Muldau.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of 
woollen  fluff*  and  a  pottery:  thirty-eight  miles  well  of 
Drefden,  and  twenty-eight  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  Lcipiic. 
Lat.  50.  51.  N.  Ion.  1  a.  35.  E. 

PE'NING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Aichltatt:  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Aichftatr. 

PENIN'N  AH,  /  [Heb.  a  pearl.]  The  fecond  wife  of 
Elkanah,  the  father  of  Samuel.  Peninnah  had  feveral 
children,  (1  Sam.  i.  a,  3,  Sec.)  but  Hannah,  who  after- 
wards was  mother  of  Samuel,  was  for  a  great  while  bar- 
ren. Peninnah,  inftead  of  giving  the  glory  to  Go  I,  the 
author  of  fruitfulnefs,  was  elevated  with  pride,  and  in- 
fulted  her  rival  Hannah.  But,  the  Lord  having  vifited 
Hannah,  Peninnah  was  thereupon  humbled  i  and  fome 
interpreters  think  that  God  took  away  her  children  from 
her,  or  at  lead  that  the  had  no  more  after  this  time,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  »o  the  word*  of  the  Tone  of  Hannah,  (i  Sam.  ii. 
5.)  "  The  barren  hath  born  (even,  and  (he  that  hath 
nviny  children  is  waxed  feeble." 

PENIN'SULA,/".  [pent  infula,  Lat.  peninfult,  Fr.]  A 
piece  of  land  alraoft  furrounded  by  the  Tea,  bnt  joined  by 
a  narrow  neck  to  the  main. — A  fide  of  Milbrook  licth  the 
ptninjula  of  Infwork,  on  whofe  neckland  ftandeth  an 
ancient  hou ft.  Carev.— Spain,  from  it*  fitaation,  i*  gene- 
rally called,  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  the  Pnun/tUa.  James'i 
Mil.  Dm. 

PENIN'SULA  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
iflandof  Mindoro.   Lat.  1*.  40.  N.  Ion.  1*0.  56.  E. 

PENIN'SULATED,  adj.  Almoft  furrounded  by  water. 
—The  mountain!,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  fhady  banks, 
form  a  beautiful  back-ground  and  contrail  to  the  bold 
craggy  (hore,  and  the  broken  ptuinfulated  knolls,  which 
not  unfreqnently  project  from  it.  Wyndlmm't  Tour. 

PENI'NUS,  in  mythology,  a  god  acknowledged  by 
the  Penini,  inhabitant*  of  the  Alps,  from  whom  that 
chain  of  mount  aim  derived  it*  name :  a*  we  learn  from 
Livy.  Dec.  j.  xi.  38.  Guichcnon,  in  hi*  Hiftory  of  Sa- 
voy, ha*  preferred  the  infcription  that  wa*  upon  the  pe- 
deftal  of  a  fine  ftatue,  thatreprefented  thi*  god  under  the 
figure  of  a  young  man  naked,  in  thefe  term*.  "  L.  Luci- 
lius  Deo  Penino  Optimo  Maximo  donom  dedit."  Cato 
and  Serviu*  fin  3  JEn.)  fay,  that  thi*  was  not  a  god,  but 
a  goddefs,  whom  tbe  one  call*  Penina,  and  the  other 
Apenina  ;  but  both  the  figure  and  tbe  infcription  expref* 
the  contrary.  The  ftatue  of  that  god  wa*  afterward* 
carried  off,  and  that  of  Jupiter  put  in  it*  place.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  worfhip  of  Peninu*  was  not  abolifhcd,  but 
the  mountaineer*  continued  to  pay  adoration  to  him. 
Some  fay  that  thi*  god  was  Jupiter  himfelf,  which  they 
infer  from  the  epithet*  "Optimu*  Maximui but 
others  fay  that  he  wa*  tbe  Sun  ;  and  that  the  carbuncle 
upon  the  ftatue,  called  Peninu*'*  eye,  wa*  the  fame  with 
that  of  Ofiris,  who,  in  Egypt,  represented  the  Sun. 

PENISAA'RI,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic,  three  verfts 
long,  and  diftant  fix  verfts  from  Lavanfaari,  which  fee. 
It  it  inhabited  only  by  a  few  families,  and  has  no  water- 
tyring*. 

PENISCO'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  (ituated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  furrounded  on  three 
fide*  by  the  fea,  and  difficult  of  accef*  by  land  :  twenty- 
four  mile*  fouth  of  Tortofa,  and  195  eaft  of  Madrid.  Lat. 
40. 14.  N.  Ion.  o.  14.  E. 

PENISHE'HR,  or  Penieshehr,  a  town  of  Cand.ihar, 
and  capital  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  Cabuliftan,  on  the  eait  fide 
of  the  Hindoo-Kho  Mountains:  forty-fix  miles  north 
of  Cabul.    Lat.  35. 16.  N.  Ion.  68.  24.  E. 

PEN'ISTONE,  or'PBNMSTON,  a  fmall  market-town, 
in  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  fituated  eight  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  from  Barnuey.  The  market  i*  on  Thurf- 
day,  but  it  i*  little  frequented.  Here  are  four  annnal  fairs, 
wbicb  are  chiefly  noted  for  the  fale  of  moor-fheep.  The 
town  it  environed  with  dreary  moors,  efnecially  to  the 
weftward,  where  nothing  prefentt  itfelf  to  the  eye  but 
bleak  and  barren  mountain*,  covered  with  heath  or  ling. 
Peniftone,  according  to  the  population  return*,  contains 
115  houfes,  and  515  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a  large 
ftrufture  j  and  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  well-en- 
dowed grammar-fchool.  Bemmtiei  of  England  and  Wattt, 
vol.  xvi. 

PEN'ITENCE,  orPEKiTiNCY,/  [penitenee,  Fr.  pa- 
nitentia,  Lat.]  Repentance  j  forrow  for  crimes;  contri- 
tion for  fin,  with  amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the  af- 
feftion*. — Where  peniteneu,  not  difturb'd  may  grieve. 
TaihrU  Hog  hatk  tojl  kit  Ptart. 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitent*  ha*  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  revcrfe,  the  doom. 
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proftitates,  or  of  perfon*  who  devote  themfelves  to  the 
office  of  reclaiming  them.    Of  thi*  latter  kind  it  the 

Order  of  Penitent*  of  St.  Magdalen,  eftablifhed  about 
the  year  1*71  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen  of  Marfeille* ,  who 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting  the  courtezan* 
of  that  city.  Bernard  was  feconded  by  feveral  other*  ; 
who,  forming  a  kind  of  fociety,  were  at  length  erefted 
into  a  religious  order  by  pope  Nicholas  III.  under  tbe 
rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  Father  Gefnav  fay*,  that  they 
alfo  made  a  religious  order  of  the  penitent*,  or  women 
they  converted,  giving  them  the  uine  rule*  and  obser- 
vances which  they  themfelves  kept. 

Congregation  of  Penitence  of  St.  Mas>da.len  at  Pari*, 
owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  one  Tifleran,  a  Francif- 
can,  who  converted  a  vaft  number  of  courtezan*  about 
the  year  :49s.  Louis  duke  of  Orleans  gave  them  his 
houfe  for  a  monaftery  ;  or  rather,  as  appear)  by  their 
confutations,  ChariesVIII.  gave  them  the  hotel  called 
Bochaigne,  whence  they  were  removed  to  St.  George's 
chapel  in  157*.  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  pope  Alexander, 
Simon  bifhop  of  Pari*,  in  1497,  drew  up  for  them  a  body 
of  ftatutei,  and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  It 
wa*  neceffary,  before  a  woman  could  be  admitted,  that 
(he  had  firft  committed  the  fin  of  the  flefh.  None  were 
admitted  who  were  above  35  years  of  age.  Till  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  none  but  penitents  were 
admitted  ;  but,  fince  its  reformation  by  Mary  Alvequin, 
in  1616,  none  have  been  admitted  but  maids,  who  however 
fill  I  retain  the  ancient  name  penitents. 

PEN'ITENT,  adj.  Repentant  j  contrite  for  fin  t  for- 
rowful  for  pa  ft  tranfgrefEons,  and  refolutely  amending 
life.— Tbe  proud  he  tam'd,  the  pemtmt  he  chear'd. 


Much  it  joys  mc 
To  fee  you  become  fo  penitent. 

PEN'ITENT,/.  One  forrowful  for  fin.-  The  repent- 
ance, which  is  formed  by  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  divine 
goodnefs  toward*  him,  it  refolved  on  while  all  the  appe- 
tites are  in  their  ftrength  :  tbe  penitent  conquer*  the 
temptations  of  fin  in  their  full  force.  Rogeri. — One  un- 
der cenfure*  of  the  church,  but  admitted  to  penance.— 
The  counterfeit  Dionyfius  defcribe*  the  practice  of  the 
church,  that  tbe  catechumens  and  pcnitmtt  were  admitted 
to  the  LefTons  and  Pfalm*,and  then  excluded.  StUting/leet: 
— One  under  tbe  direction  of  a  confeffbr. 

Penitents,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fraternities 
of  perfon*  diftinguifhed  by  tbe  different  fhape  and  colour 
of  their  habit*.  Thefe  are  fecular  focieties,  who  have 
their  rules,  ftatutes,  and  churches,  and  make  public  pro- 
ceflions  under  their  particular  crotTes*  or  banners.  Of 
thefe  there  are  more  than  a  hundred,  the  mod  confider- 
able  of  which  are  as  follow:  The  White  Penitent*,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  different  forts  at  Rome,  the  mod 
ancient  of  which  was  conltituted  in  11641  the  brethren 
of  this  fraternity  every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain 
number  of  young  girl*,  in  order  to  titsir  being  married  1 
their  habit  1*  a  kind  of  white  fackcloth,  and  on  thefhoul- 
deri*  a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  red-and-white 
crof*.  Black  Penitent*,  tbe  moft  confiderable  of  which 
are  tbe  Brethren  of  Mercy,  inftituted  in  1488  by  fome 
Florentine*,  in  order  to  ailift  criminal*  during  their  im- 
prifonment,  and  at  the  time  of  their  death  1  on  tbe  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  in  proceffion  before  them,  ting- 
ing the  feven  penitential pfalms  and  the  litanies;  and,  af- 
ter they  are  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the  gibbet 
and  bury  them  ;  their  habit  i*  black  fackcloth.  There 
are  other*  whofe  bufinef*  it  is  to  bury  fuch  perfon*  at  are 
found  dead  in  the  ftreets.-  thefe  wear  a  death's  head  on 
one  fide  of  their  habit.   There  are  alfo  blue,  grey,  red, 


Penitence  isfometimes  ufed  for  tbedifcipline,  or  pu- 
nifhment,  attending  repentance;  more  ufuaily  called  pa- 
nance.  It  alfo  gives  title  to  feveral  religious  orders,  con- 
fiding either  of  converted  debauchees  and  reformed 
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green,  and  violet,  penitents ;  all  ot  wnom  are  reinamauie 
for  little  elfe  befide*  the  different  colour  of  their  habit*. 
Mahillon  tell*  u»,  that  at  Turin  there  are  a  fet  or  peni- 
tent* kept  in  pay  to  walk  through  the  ftreet*  in  prOeefhon, 
and  cut  their  fhouldcrs  with  whips,  Sec. 
Ptnittnt*  of  the  Name  of  Jefa,  a  congregation  of  re- 
Y  ligious 
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ligious  at  Seville  in  Spain,  confifting  of  women  who  liaJ 
led  a  licentious  life,'  founded  in  1550.  This  monaftery 
is  divided  into  three  quarters :  one  for  profeffed  reli- 
gious-, another  for  novices;  a  third  for  thofe  who  are 
under  correction.  When  thefe  lall  give  figns  of  a  real 
repentance,  they  are  removed  into  the  quarter  of  the  no- 
vices, where,  if  they  do  not  behave  therofclves  well,  they 
are  remanded  to  theircorreclion.  They  obferve  the  rule 
of  Sr.  Auguftinc 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inftituted 
by  Antony  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto,  in  Italy. 
The  monaftery  he  built  was  at  firft  deligncd  for  the  re- 
ception of  poor  girls  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  in 
danger  of  lofing  their  virtue.  In  1663  it  was  erected 
into  a  monaftery,  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as,  having 
abandoned  themfelves  to  impurity,  were  willing  to  re- 
form, and*confecratc  themfelves  to  God  by  folcmn  vows. 
Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites.  Thefe  religious 
have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  undergo  no  noviciate. 
All  required  is,  that  tbey  continue  a  few  months  in  the 
monaftery  in  a  fecular  habit  j  after  which  they  arc  ad- 
mitted to  the  vows. 

PENITENTIAL,  adj.  Exprefling  penitence;  en- 
joined as  penance. — Is  it  not  flr.mge,  that  a  rational 
man  fhould  adore  leeks  and  garlick,  and  (tied  penitential 
tears  at  the  fmcll  of  a  deified  onion.  South. 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punifh'd  me 
With  bitter  fafts  and  penitential  groans.  Skakefpeare. 

PENITEN'TIAL,  f.  [penitenriei,  Ft.  panitentiale, 
low  Lat. J  A  book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance.— 
The  penitential,  or  book  of  penance,  contained  fuch  mat- 
ters as  related  to  the  impofing  of  penance,  and  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  perfon  that  fuffered  penance.  Ayliffe. 
— There  are  various  penitentialt,  as  the  Roman  peniten- 
tial, that  of  the  venerable  fiede,  that  of  pope  Gregory  III. 
See.  Chamberi. 

PENITENTIARY,  adj.  Relating  to  the  rules  and 
meafures  of  penance. — There  needed  no  other  penitentiary 
tax.  Bp.  Bramhall't  Sehifm  Guarded. 

PENITEN'TI  ARY,  Jf.  [penilencier,  Fr.  panitcntiariut, 
low  Lat.]  In  the  ancient  Chriftian  church,  a  name  given 
to  certain  prefbytersor  priefts,  appointed  in  every  church 
to  receive  the  private  confeflions  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  facilitate  public  difcipline,  by  acquainting  them  wttat 
fins  were  to  be  expiated  by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  for  fuch  private  crimes  as  were  not  pro- 
per to  be  publicly  cen Cured.— Upon  the  loft  of  Urbin,  the 
duke-*  undoubted  right,  no  penitentiary,  though  he  had 
enjoined  him  never  fo  flraight  penance  to  expiate  his  firft 
offence,  would  have  counfetled  him  to  have  given  over 
purfuit  of  his  right,  which  he  profperoufly  re-obtained, 
Bacon — At  the  court  of  Rome,  an  office  in  which  arc 
examined  and  delivered  out  the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or 
difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  confluence,  confeflions, 
&c. — An  officer,  in  fome  of  their  cathedrals,  veiled  with 
power  from  the  bifhop  toabfolvc  in  certain  cafes.  The 
pope  has  at  prefent  his  grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a  cardi- 
nal, and  the  chief  of  the  other  penitentiary  prieils  efla- 
blifhed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  confult  htm  in  all 
difficult  cafes.  He  prefldes  in  the  penitentiary,  dil  patches 
difpenfations,  abfblutions,  &c.  and  has  under  him  a  re- 
gent and  twenty-four  proflors. — The  great  peuitentiaty 
with  his  counfellors  prefcrihes  the  meal  lire  of  penance. 
Ayliffe.—- A  penitent  ;  one  who  does  penance.— A  prifon 
retrained  John  Northampton's  liberty,  who,  for  abufmg 
the  fame  in  his  unruly  mayoralty  of  London,  was  con- 
demned hither  as  a  perpetual  penitentiary.  Carew. — To 
maintain  a  painful  fight  againft  the  law  of  fin  is  the  work 
of  the  penitentiary.  Hammond. — One  kind  of  Prancifcan. 
— Many  other  reformations  have  been  from  time  to  time 
of  the  Francilcans,  as  by  the  Minims,  Recollects,  Peni- 
tentiaries, Capuchins,  Sec.  Wetvrr. — A  place  where  pe- 
jiauce  is  enjoined  ;  as  the  PtniUutiary  at  Milbank. 
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PEN'ITENTLY,  ad*.  With  repentance;  with  forrow 
for  fin  ;  with  contrition. 

PEN'ITENTNESS,/.  The  ftate  of  being  penitent. 

PENK,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
which  runs  into  the  Sow  about  a  mile  below  Stafford. 

PENKE'MAS  POI'NT,  acape  or  headland  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Wales,  and  north  point  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tivy,  four  miles  below  Car- 
digan. 

PEN'KNIFE.  /  A  knife  nfed  to  cut  pent.— Some 
fchoolmcn,  fitter  to  guide  penknives  than  fwords,  precifely 
Hand  upon  it.  Baron. — We  might  as  foon  fell  an  oak 
with  a  penknife.  Hoiyday. 

PENKRIDGE,  a  markct-town  in  Staffordthire,  feated 
on  the  river  Penk,  whence  its  name  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  derived,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  to  the  foutb  of 
Stafford.  It  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and,  according  to 
Camden,  was  thefcite  of  the  Roman  Ration  Pennoerueium, 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus;  but  Plot, 
Stukeley,  and  Horfley,  place  that  ltation  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Strctton;  and  Salmon  transfer*  it  to 
Oldbury  in  Warwickfhire.  However,  though  thus  en- 
tertaining different  opinions  reflecting  the  actual  pofition 
of  Pennoerueium,  all  thefe  authors  agree  in  confidcring 
the  prefent  town  of  Penk  ridge  as  the  immediate  offspring 
of  the  deferted  flation.  Some  Roman  remains  were  difco- 
vered  here  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  ;  and, 
among  other  fmaller  articles,  a  brafs  head  of  tbe  bolt  of 
a  catapulta. 

Penkridge  is  but  a  fmall  mean-looking  town.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  engaged  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  iron-trade.  Tbe  market-day  is  Tuefday; 
and  there  are,  belides,  two  fairs  annually ;  one  on  the 
30th  of  April  j  and  the  other,  on  October  10,  for  horfes; 
and  to  this  fair  is  brought  a  prodigious  number  of  the 
fined  and  molt  beautiful  horfes  that  can  any  where  be  feen, 
from  Yorklhire,  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  and  all  the 
borfe-breeding  counties  in  England.  It  may  be  marked 
for  the  greatefthorfe-fair  in  the  world  for  horfes  of  value, 
especially  faddle-horfes ;  though  there  are  great  numbers 
of  fine  large  ftone-horfes  for  coach  and  draft  fold  like- 
wife. 

The  church  of  Penkridge,  olim  Pencriz,  is  mentioned 
in  the  charter  of  king  Stephen  and  the  bull  of  pope  Lu- 
cius,as  given  to  the  bifhop  and  churches  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  in  the  fame  manner  with  Wolverhampton  and 
Stafford,  which  were  notorioufly  royal  free  chapels,  or 
colleges,  and  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  of  Pencriz 
might  be  of  the  fame  nature.  The  advowibn  of  the 
church  and  the  manor  were  granted  by  one  Hugh  Houfe 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  and  his  fucceffors,  which  gift 
was  confirmed  by  king  John,  anno  regni  17  ;  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  that  archbithop  was  always  dean  of  this  church, 
and  had  the  collation  of  all  the  prebendaries,  who  were 
thirteen  in  number  about  »6th  Henry  VIII.  when  they  were 
valued  at  toil.  15s.  The  grant  of  king  John  to  the  arch- 
bilbopof  Dublin  bears  date  ijth  Sept.  1116,  and  is  done 
away  by  the  ill  Edward  VL  1547,  by  which  act  colleges  . 
and  chantries  were  veiled  in  the  crown.  King  John's 
charter  makes  no  mention  bow  this  church  came  to  be 
endowed  and  became  collegiate.  Here  was  fome  foun- 
dation before  the  conqueft ;  and  it  Icems  to  have  been 
collegiate  temp.  Hen.  II.  and  it  undoubtedly  was  fo  10 
Edw.  I.  In  the  time  of  Edw.  III.  that  king  gave  to 
John  dc  St.  Paul  the  prebend  of  St.  Michael  in  the  free  cha- 

Sel  of  Pencrich,  Dec.  6,  a  3 37 ;  and  he  protected  Wm.  de 
lillefley  in  the  prebend  of  Cauk  (perhaps  rather  Cank) 
jn  the  chapel  of  Pencrich. 

The  church  (a  view  of  which  was  drawn  and  engraved 
by  T.  Donaldfon  for  Shaw's  Hiftory  of  Staftbrdfhire,  but 
never  publifhed)  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael ;  and  at  the 
diflblution  was  granted,  a  Edw.  VI.  to  John  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  and,  4  &  5  Phil,  and  Mary,  to  Wm.  Rigg*  and  Wm. 
Buckbird.  Penkridsje  church  is  a  large  handfomc  fabric 
of  flone,  in  the  gdthic  flyle  of  architecture  ;  tbe  general 
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exterior  appearance  is  magnificent,  the  wall*  being  orna- 
mented with  fmall  pinnacle*  and  battlements;  and  con- 
Taint  Aindry  monumental  memorials  of  the  Littletons  of 
TeddefleyandPileworth,  bans,  which  title  became  extinft 
on  the  death  of  the  third  fir  Edward,  May  17,  1811,  at 
the  age  of  84.  Edward  John  Littleton,  efq.  ofTeddefley, 
(about  a  mile  from  Penkridge,)  who  inherited  the  pro- 
perty, is  fon. in-law  to  the  marquis  of  Wellefley,  and 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Stafford  t  he  poflelTes  the  great 
tythes  of  the  parilh.  This  church,  or  free  royal  chapel, 
has  within  its  jurifdiclion  four  chapels,  Dunftan,Coppen- 
hall,  Sharelhill,  and  Stretton. 

Here  is  a  charity  fchool  for  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls. 
In  1819  two  excellent  fchool-rooms  for  the  children  of 
this  and  (he  neighbouring  parifhes,  and  a  houfe  for  the 
mafter  and  miftrefs,  were  built  by  the  above-named  E.  J. 
Littleton,  efq.  The  fchools  are  on  the  Madras  fyftero, 
and  the  whole  of  the  expenfe  defrayed  by  him. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  the  popula- 
*  tion  ini8ai,  the  parilh  of  Penkridge  contained  11 36  males 
and  x  166  females;  total  of  perfons,  2301.  Penkridge  is 
ten  miles  from  Wolverhampton,  twenty-two  from  New- 
caftle-under-linc,  twenty-four  from  Birmingham,  fifty- 
eight  from  Manchefter  and  119  north-weft  from  London. 
Lat.  5a.  43.  N.  Ion.  a.  7.  W. 

Weft  of  Penkridge  is  the  village  of  Whifton.— Eaft  of 
Penkridge  is  Wolafton — Burton  is  near  Penkridge  t  it 
bad  an  abbey,  built  in  1004. 

Cank,  or  Cannock,  with  its  foreft,  is  on  the  fouth  of 
the  Trent,  near  Penkridge.  Here  is  an  iron  ore,  called 
cannoch  Jlone ;  the  workmen  call  it  yellow  (hart.  The  vil- 
lage of  Cank  is  near  five  miles  fouth  of  the  wood. 

Sharelhill  is  a  fmall  village  belonging  to  the  parilh  of 
Penkridge,  two  miles  from  Cannock.  At  the  north  and 
fouth  entrance  of  this  place  are  two  fquare  entrenchments, 
the  area  of  the  largeft  about  one  rood  ;  they  are  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Roman  encampments,  which  their 
proximity  to  the  Watling-ftreet  road  feems  to  favour. 
The  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  about  fixty  years  fince  ; 
only  the  tower  and  a  few  monuments  were  preferved  from 
the  old  church,  which  are  of  very  old  date,  and  on  them 
are  feveral  curious  infcriptionj. 

Lapley,  a  fmall  village  to  the  fouth  of  this  town,  is 
diftinguifned  as  the  fcite  of  an  alien  priory  for  black 
monk;,  which  was  annexed  at  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Sr. 
Remigius  at  Rheims,  on  whom  it  was  bellowed  by  Ayl- 
mer,  earl  of  Cheftcr  and  Mercia,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confeflbr.  At  its  fuppreflion  by  Henry  V.  its  Icite 
and  pofleflions  were  given  to  the  college  of  Tong.  The 
church  belonging  to  this  priory  is  ftill  Handing,  and  is 
now  the  parochial  place  of  worlhip.  It  has  a  handfome 
tower,  which  riles  between  the  chancel  and  the  body  of 
the  church. 

Near  this  village  is  Stretton,  mentioned  above  as  the 
fuppofed  fcite  of  Pennocrucium.  An  elegant  feat  here, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Monckton,  was  anciently  the 
property  of  the  Congrevcs,  anceftors  to  the  celebrated 
dramatic  poet  of  that  name.  The  Roman  road,  called 
the  Watling  ftreet,  paffes  clofe  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
village.  Taimtr't  Notitia  Monnftica,  Camden**  Britannia. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  Britijk  Direc- 
tory, vol.  IV.  V. 

PEN'KUM,  a  town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  furround. 
ed  with  walls  in  the  year  1190.  It  has  often  fufFered 
greatly  by  war  and  fire  t  fifteen  miles  fouth. weft  of  New 
Stettin,  and  forty-three  north- north-weft  of  Cuftrin.  Lat. 
53. 19.  N.  Ion.  14. 10.  E. 

PEN'LAU  LEN'GAU,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  flows 
from  Lake  Alben,  and  runs  into  the  Traun  four  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Wels. 

PF.N'LEE  POl'NT,  a  cape  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  on 
the  touth  coaft  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  weft  of  the  en- 
trance into  Plymouth  Sound. 

PEN'MAEN  MAU'R,  a  large  and  lofty  mountain  of 
Cacrnarvonthirc,  North  Wales,  riles  with  a  rapid  afcent 
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from  the  fouthern  (horc  of  the  Menai  river.  Its  fummir 
is  about  1540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  On  the 
top  is  an  ancient  Britifh  fortrefs  called  Braich  y  Dinas; 
alio  a  bardie,  or  Druidical  circle  of  upright  and  proftrnte 
ftones.  Near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north  fide, 
is  a  turnpike-road  from  Abercouway  to  Bangor,  Sec, 
which  was  formed,  with  much  difficulty  and  expenfe,  about 
the  year  1771.  In  fome  parts  it  is  con  Unified  on  arches 
thrown  acrofs  fiflures,  and  in  other  parts  it  hangs  over  a 
fteep  and  lofty  precipice  about  aoo  feet  above  the  fea,  and 
prefents  a  terrific  appearance  to  the  traveller.  A  wall 
has  been  built  to  guard  againft  dangers. 

PEN'MAN,/  One  who  profefTes  the  art  of  writing.—- 
I  (hall  fpeak  of  this  matter  and  accountant,  [E.  Powell,] 
not  only  as  a  dexterous  penman,  but  alfo  as  a  fcholar  very 
well  verfed  in  the  claflical  learning.  Maffey's  Orig.  and 
Pfogrtfi  of  Letter*.— An  author;  a  writer.— The  four 
evangelifts,  within  fifty  years  after  our  Saviour's  death, 
configned  to  writing  that  hiftory,  which  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  only  by  the  apoftles  and  difciplcs ;  the  further 
confideration  of  thefe  holy  penmen  will  fall  under  ano- 
ther part  of  this  difcourfe.  Addifm  on  the  Chr.  Religion. 
And  thou,  the  penman  of  my  hiftorie, 
Prepare  fad  vcrfe  for  my  fad  tragedic.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

1 

PEN'MAN  HEAD\  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  Aberdeenfhire.    Lat.  57.  37.  N.  Ion.  1.  9.  W. 

PEN'MAN  ROSS',  a  mountain  in  Denbighlhire,  North 
Wales,  near  which  there  is  a  narrow  dangerous  road  to 
Sr.  Afaph. 

PEN'MANSHIP,  /  The  ufe  of  the  pen  5  art  of  wri. 
ting. — In  1664  he  [docker]  publifhed  his  Guide  to  Pen- 
manlhip.  Maffey's  Orig.  and  Prttgrejs  of  Letters, 

PEN'MARCH  POl'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
France,  fltnated  on  the  fouth  of  a  bay,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Audicrne  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  Qtiimper,  fifteen  foutu-fouth-eaft  of  Audierne.  Lat. 
47.48.  N.  Ion.  4, 17.  W. 

PEN'MARCH  ROCKS,  rocks  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
France,  and  fouth-ealt  coaft  of  the  department  of  the 
Finiftere,  eaft  of  Penmarch  Point.  Lat.  47.  48.  N.  Ion. 
4.  6.  W. 

PHNMOR'SA,  a  village  in  Carnarvonlhire,  North 
Wales,  with  three  fairs  j  Aug.  10,  Sept.  5,  and  Nov.  11. 

PENN  (Sir  William),  an  admiral  of  England,  and  one 
Of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of  Jamaica,  was  bom  at 
Briftol,  1611.  Being  addicted  trom  his  youth  to  the  fea, 
he  became  a  captain  at  twenty-one  ;  and,  alter  feveral  in- 
termediate promotions  was  made  admiral  in  the  firft 
Dutch  war,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  In  1665  became 
home,  and  was  cholen  member  of  parliament  for  Wey- 
mouth, not  without  hereby  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
the  republican  government,  by  which  he  was  committed 
for  a  while  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  quitting  his 
command  without  leave,  to  the  hazard  ol  the  army. 
Upon  the  re  (lor  a  tion  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  made  a 
commiflioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the 
town  and  fort  ofKinfale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and 
one  of  the  council  of  that  province.  After  fuliaining 
the  chief  command,  under  the  duke  of  York,  in  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  he  took  leave  of  the  fea,  but 
continued  in  his  other  employments  till  1669,  when,  grow- 
ing infirm, lie  retired  to  Wan  (lead,  in  ElTex,  and  died  there 
the  year  following.  He  is  faid  to  have  acquitted  himfclf, 
in  his  feveral  high  offices,  with  honour  and  fidelity. 

PENN(  William),  an  illuftrious  perfon  among  the  Qua- 
kers, and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennfjrlvama,  was  the 
only  fon  of  the  admiral  above  mentioned,  by  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  John  Jafper,  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam. 
He  was  born  in  London,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  14th 
October,  1644.  His  father  gave  him  a  liberal  education, 
induced,  no  doubt,  to  greater  care  in  the  finilhing  of  it, 
by  profpe&s  of  his  fon's  advancement  at  court,  where  he 
himfelf  was  in  high  favour.  But  the  mind  of  the  fon  was 
formed  for  other  purfuitsj  and,  before  he  had  palled  his 
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twelfth  ynr,  wai  already  glowing  with  a  (cnfibility  to  re- 
ligion, which  eventually  unfitted  him  for  tbe  employ- 
mentt  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  gave  him  to  others  of  a 
more  honourable  and  beneficent  nature.  He  was  placed 
firft  at  Chigwcll  fchool  in  Effex  j  then  at  a  private  academy 
on  Tower  Hill,  with  the  advantage  betide*  of  a  tutor  i 
and  laftly,  in  1660,  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Chrifl-Cburch  college.  He  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years,  and  wat  intimate  with  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards 
tarl  of  Sunderland,  and  with  John  Locke.  Though  fond 
at  this  time  of  youthful  fports,  he  bad  Itrong  religious 
impreffions;  and,  together  with  fome  other  ftuaentt 
withdrew  from  the  national  way  of  worfhip  to  bold  private 
meetings,  at  which  they  preached  and  prayed  among 
themfelves.  This  conduct  gave  great  offence  to  the 
heads  of  the  college;  and  a  large  fine,  with  fuitable  ad- 
monitions, were  imposed  upon  tfie  young  nonconformity. 
J uft  at  this  critical  period,  an  order  was  unluckily  received 
from  court  to  relume  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  which  it 
feems  had  been  discontinued  alnioft  everfincc  the  period 
of  the  Reformation;  and  the  light  of  this  unfortunate, 
veftment  "operated,"  as  Mr.  Clarkfon  exprcfles  it,  "Jo 
ilifagrttably  on  William  Penn,  that  he  could  not  hear  it; 
and,  joining  himfelf  with  foroe  other  young  gentlemen, 
he  fell  upon  thofe  ftudents  who  appeared  in  lurplices,  and 
tore  them  every- where  over  their  heads."  This,  we  con- 
ceive, was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a  Quaker  proceed- 
ing; and  was  but  an  unpromiGng  beginning  for  the  fu- 
ture champion  of  religious  liberty.  Its  natural  conf'e- 
quence,  however,  was,  that  he  and  his  afTociates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the  univerfity; 
and,  when  he  went  home  to  his  father,  and  attempted 
to  juftify  by  argument  the  ineafures  he  had  adopted,  it 
was  no  lefs  natural  that  the  good  admiral  mould  give  him 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  turn  him  out  at  the  door. 

The  patience  of  young  Penn  held  out  under  this  rough 
treatment,  until  (parental  affection  taking  place  of  anger, 
and  poflibly  fuggefting  the  expedient)  bis  father  conclu- 
ded to  fend  him,  in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  rank, 
on  a  tour  to  France.  This  took  place  in  1661.  Here, 
though  he  fpent  fome  time  in  ftudy  under  tbe  celebrated 
Proteftant  preacher  MofesAmyrault,  the  very  different  con- 
versation of  other  affociatet  at  length  diverted  his  thoughts 
from  religion.  He  had  howevcracquired  the  language,  to- 
gether with  the  polifhed  manners,  of  the  French,  when,  in 
s  664,  hewas  recalled  by  his  fat  her  fromTurin,towhich  place 
he  had  proceeded  from  Saumur.thc  refidenceof  Amyrault. 
The  admiral  joyfully  received  his  fon,  concluding  the 
main  point  (of  hisfitnefs  lor  promotion)  was  now  gained. 
He  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  ftudy  the  law,  where 
he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  pettilence;  foon 
after  which,  being  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  fa- 
ther put  under  bis  management  a  conGdcrable  eilate  in 
Ireland,  and  he  went  to  rcfide  in  that  kingdom. 

In  folitude,  the  religious  11  niggle  in  Penn"s  bread  re- 
vived. On  the  one  hand,  natural  vivacity,  perlbnalaccom- 
pliftiments,  and  the  refpect  and  favour  of  bis  friends,  at- 
tracted hi*  regard  to  the  prefent  world  :  on  the  other,  de- 
votion, and  an  indelible  fenfe  of  duty,  fixed  his  contem- 
plations on  the  next.  He  had  been  affected,  about  ten 
years  before  this  time,  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe, 
a  Quaker;  and,  being  at  Cork,  was  informed  of  a  meeting 
for  worfhip,  then  about  to  be  convened,  as  it  fcems,  by 
defire  of  tbe  fame  perfon.  Penn  attended  it,  and  Loe 
delivered  a  difcourfe,  beginning  with  the  words,  "There 
is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith 
that  is  overcome  by  the  world  ;"  on  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  expatiated  with  much  clearnefs  and  energy.  His 
doctrine  agreeing  with  the  previous  experience  and  pre- 
fent difpoution  of  Penn,  he  now  inclined  to  enter  into  a 
communion  with  the  Quakers,  and  from  this  time  con- 
ftantly  attended  their  meetings.  At  one  of  thefe  held  at 
Cork,  November  1667,  he,  with  many  others,  was  appre- 
hended by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  would  have  liberated 
Penn  upon  his  giving  bond  for  bis  good  behaviour  j  but 
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the  latter,  deeming  the  meeting  00  mifdenuanovr,  i«- 

fufed  bond,  and  was  fent  to  prifon  with  the  reft.  He 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  tbe  earl  of  Orrery,  containing  ex- 
ceptions to  the  mayor's  proceedings,  an  argument  againtt 
perfecution,  and  a  rcqueft  "  for  the  fpeedy  releaferoent  of 
all"  who  had  been  committed  on  the  occafion.  The 
earl  contented  himfelf  with  ordering  Peon's  difcharge- 

His  father,  being  informed  by  a  nobleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance of  the  danger  his  fon  was  in  of  being  profe- 
lyted  to  Quakerifm,  remanded  him  home,  and  was  readily 
obeyed.  Penn  had  now  again  to  pafs  through  the  ordeal 
of  parental  difpleafure;  and  in  this  a  principal  object 
feems  to  have  been,  his  continuance  in  the  exterior  of 
bis  education,  or(  as  his  biographer  has  it,  in  the  cuitoma 
and  fafhions  of  the  age.  But  fo  fixed  was  he  in  the  refo- 
lution  to  follow  what  heefteemed  a  manifeftation  of  the  will 
of  God  in  bis  confeience  to  the  contrary,  that,  although 
he  behaved  on  thefe  occafions  with  Cnriftian  meeknefs 
and  filial  affection,  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
move  his  conllancy.  The  honour  of  the  hat  (in  thefe 
times  a  matter  of  no  light  efteem)  was  efpecially  contend- 
ed for  by  tbe  punctilious  admiral ;  who,  at  (aft,  would 
have  tolerated  his  fan  in  other  inll.iuces  of  nonconformity, 
on  condition  that  he  mould  be  uncovered  before  the 
king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  himfelf.  Penn  took  time 
to  confider  of  this  propofal  in  fecret;  he  even  made  it  a 
fubject  of  falling  and  fupplication  to  God  to  be  directed 
aright ;  and  he  at  length  deliberately  refufed  the  terms. 
This  was  facriftciug  much  to  fincerity  and  confiftency  in 
bis  profefEon  $  for  bis  father,  upon  this,  finding  his  hopes 
of  the  courtier  at  an  end,  could  no  longer  endure  thcj'ou 
in  his  prefencc,  and  be  was  a  fecond  time  driven  from  the, 
paternal  manfion.  His  Integrity  was  now  put  to  a  feverc 
proof:  it  appears,  that  he  found  a  fhelter  among  bis 
adopted  friends  the  Quakers,  while  his  mother  privately 
fupplied  his  wants.  At  length  the  admiral  relented,  Co 
far  as  to  wink  at  his  return  to  the  family  ;  and  when,  in 
confequence  of  being  found  at  religious  meetings  (by 
the  (late  then  called  feditious  conventicles),  be  was  at 
any  time  imprifoned,  would  privately  ufe  his  influence 
to  get  him  releafed. 

The  talents  of  Penn  were  foon  devoted  to  the  fupport 
of  the  doctrine  be  had  efpoufed.  He  became  a  preacher 
among  the  Quakers,  and  publilhed,  in  1668,  on  their  be- 
half, a  pieceentitled  "  Truth  exalted."  Another  occaGon, 
however,  more  important  in  its  confequences,  prefently 
occurred.  A  preacher  named  Thomas  Vincent,  irrita- 
ted by  the  going  over  of  two  of  his  bearers  to  the  Quakers, 
accufed  the  latter  of  holding  erroneous  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Trinity.  A  difpute  was  held  in  confequence,  in 
a  meeting- houfe  belonging  to  a  prefbyterian  congregation 
in  London,  chiefly  between  Vincent  on  the  one  part,  and 
George  Whitehead,  an  eminent  Quaker,  on  theothqr; 
but  toe  difpute  ended  for  the  prefent  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  neither  fide.  In  profecution  of  tbe  controverfy  thus 
raifed,  Penn  wrote  a  piece  with  the  following  titles  "  The 
fandy  Foundation  fhaken,  or  thofe  fo  generally  believed 
and  applauded  Doctrines,  of  one  God  (ubftfting  in  three 
diftinct  and  feparate  Perfons  i  the  Impolfibility  of  God's 
pardoning  Sinners;  a  plenary  Satisfaction;  the  Juftifica-  * 
tion  of  impure  Perfons  by  an  imputative  Righteoufuef* ; 
refuted  from  the  Authority  of  Scripture  and  right  Rea- 
fon."  The  difpute  with  Vincent  bad  excited  much  at- 
tention. This  publication  did  more;  it  ftirred  up  the 
vindictive  fpirit  of  intolerance.  It  was  evil  fpoken  of, 
fays  Sewel,  the  hiftorian  of  the  Quakers ;  and  not  long 
after  Penn  was  committed  to  tbe  Tower  j  and,  as  fome 
thought,  not  without  his  father's  being  acquainted  with 
it,  perhaps  to  prevent  a  worfe  treatment.  From  what 
quarter  this  was  apprehended  we  (hall  fee  prefently  ;  for 
Penn  being  thus  fee u red  in  the  Tower,  and  denied  the 
accefs  of  his  friends,  his  fcrvant  one  day  brought  him 
word  (as  it  feems,  from  the  admiral)  that  the  bifhop  of 
London  was  refolved  he  fhould  either  publicly  recant,  or 
die  a  prifoner.  His  reply  evinced  a  mind  unterrified  at 
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the  profpecl  of  fufferings,  which  he  confidered  as 
inflicted  for  confcience  fake  i  and  he  began  to  occupy  hit 
folitude  with  religious  competitions,  the  molt  considera- 
ble among  which  was  a  praclic.il  treatife  on  the  Chriftian 
religion,  entitled  "  No  Croft  No  Crown."  In  this  work 
his  contemporary.  Dr.  Henry  More,  fays,  he  has  treated 
the  fubjett  of  a  future  life,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  with  a  force  and  fpirit  equal  to  moll  writers.  It  has 
parted  through  many  editions. 

-  After  near  feven  months'  durance,  Penn  wrote  to  the 
feeretary  of  rtate,  lord  Arlington,  requefting  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence  before  the  king,  and  complaining 
warmly  of  the  manner  in  which  his  fenrimentt  had  been 
mifreprefented  by  his  enemies.  In  this  letter  feveral  jutt 
and  noble  fentimcnts  occur.  He  tells  hi*  lordfhip,  "  that 
he  is  at  a  lofs  to  imagine  how  a  diverfity  of  religious  opi- 
nions can  affect  the  fafety  of  the  date,  feeing  that  king- 
doms and  commonwealths  have  lived  under  the  balance 
of  divers  parties.  He  conceives  that  they  only  are  unfit 
for  political  fociety,  who  maintain  principles  fubverfive 
of  induliry,  fidelity,  jufiice,  and  obedience}  but  to  fay 
that  men  muft  form  their  faith  of  things  proper  to  ano- 
ther world  according  to  the  prefcriptions  of  other  mor- 
tal men  in  this,  and,  if  tbey  do  not,  that  they  have  no 
right  to  beat  liberty  or  to  live  in  this,  is  both  ridiculous 
and  dangerous.  He  maintains  that  the  underftanding 
can  never  be  convinced  by  other  arguments  than  what  are 
adequate  to  its  own  nature.  Force  may  make  hypocrites, 
but  can  make  no  converts,  Sec.  Sec."  He  now  likewife 
publifhed  a  fhort  piece,  entitled  "  Innocency  with  her 
open  Face,  prefented  byway  of  Apology  for  tlie  Book 
entitled  The  Sandy  Foundation  fhaken."  He  here  fays, 
"that  which  I  am  credibly  informed  to  be  the  greateft 
reafon  of  my  imprifonmcnt,  and  of  that  noife  of  blaf- 
phemy  which  hath  pierced  So  many  ears  of  late,  is  my  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  divefling  him  of  his 
eternal  Godhead  ;  which  moft  bufily  has  been  fuggefled, 
as  well  to  thofe  in  authority,  as  malicioufly  inhiuiated 
among  the  people."  In  confutation  of  which  charges,  be 
proceeds  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  Godhead  of  ChriJf. 
Roth  of  there  trails  were  republifhed  in  the  collection  of 
his  works,  in  folio,  1771 ;  and  the  reader,  who  defires  to 
obtain  ajuft  view  of  his  fentiments  on  the  feveral  contro- 
verted points,  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  each 
other,  and  with  his  doctrinal  works  at  large.  Soon  after 
this  explanatory  defence,  Penn  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower  j  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  feems  to  have  been 
occupied  for  twelve  months  in  the  care  of  his  father's  ef- 
tate,  and  in  various  fervices  to  bis  friends,  the  Quakers  ( 
after  which  be  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  Quakers,  being  perfecuted  by 
fotne  magift  rates  under  the  aft  againft  conventicles,  were 
forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meeting-houfe  in  Gracechurch- 
Areet.  They  met  as  near  it  as  they  could,  in  the  ftreet, 
agreeably  to  their  prafiiee  in  fuch  cafes  ;  and  their  firm- 
nefs  herein  eventually  procured  them  the  free  exercife  of 
their  right.  On  the  occafion  alluded  to,  Penn,  preach- 
ing in  the  ftreet,  was  apprehended  by  warrant  from  fir 
Samuel  Starling,  lord-mayor,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 
At  the  next  feffions  at  the  Old  Bailey  he  was  indicted, 
along  with  William  Mead,  another  eminent  Quaker,  for 
meeting  in,  and  confpiring  to  preach  to,  an  unlawful  and 
tumultuous  siTembly.  He  made,  fays  bis  biographer,  a 
brave  defence,  difcovering  both  the  free  fpirit  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  undaunted  magnanimity  of  a  Chriftian  ; 
infomuch  that,  notwithftanding  the  moft  partial  frowns 
and  menaces  of  the  bench,  the  jury  acqoitted  them  both. 
It  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  jury  exhibited  an  inftance 
of  firm  perfevering  juftice  under  moft  tyrannical  and  in- 
•Lcorout  treatment  by  the  court,  worthy  of  the  notice 
and  remembrance  of  every  Englifhman.  Titty  wtrt  fined 
forty  marks  each  for  tA»  vtrdtB  tchieh  thty  had  brought  in, 
and  ordrred  to  ie  impri  ftmtd  till  the  fixtM  tctrt  paid.  But 
this  dangerous  alfumption  of  power  was  afterwards  ad- 
judged illegal  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  00  which 
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occafion  the  chief  juftice  Vaughan  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  a  very  ablefpeech  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
The  trial  of  Penn  and  Mead  is  inferted  in\he  collection 
of  Penn's  Works,  and  has  been  alfo  publifhed  feparately. 
(See  Monthly  Mag.  Mar.  1811.) 

Not  long  after  this  event  admiral  Penn  died,  perfectly 
reconciled  to  bis  fon,  to  whom  he  left  an  eftate  of  1500'. 
per  annum.  Penn  engaged  about  this  time  in  4  public 
difpute,  at  Wycombe,  with  Jeremy  Ives,  a  celebrated 
Baptift,  on  the  oniverfality  of  a  divine  light  in  the  minds 
of  men  j  which  doctrine  Ives  undertook  to  difprove,  but 
feems  to  have  quitted  the  field  to  his  antagonift  imme- 
diately afterdating  his  argument.  In  the  month  called 
February,  1670-1,  Penn  was  again  committed,  on  the  pre- 
text of  preaching  publicly,  to  Newgate,  where  he  re- 
mained fix  months.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  had  recently 
publifhed  a  piece  in  favour  of  liberty  of  confcience,  and 
another  entitled  "  A  fe.ifbnable  Caveat  againft  Popery  ;" 
the  one  probably  often  live  to  the  intolerant  clergy,  the 
other  to  the  court.  At  his  commitment  he  held  a  fpi- 
rited  dialogue  on  perfecution  with  fir  John  Robinfon, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  1  at  the  clofe  of  which,  the  lat- 
ter calling  for  an  officer  with  a  file  of  mufketters,  "  No, 
no,"  faid  Penn,  "  fend  thy  lacquey,  /  know  tht  tiay  to 
IfcwgaU" 

Early  in  1671  he  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter 
of  fir  William  Springett,  formerly  of  Darling  in  SufTex. 
He  fettled  at  Kickmanfworth,  Herts,  continuing  to  ren- 
der fervice,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  to  the  reli. 
gious  caufe  in  which  he  was  now  engaged  for  life.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  an  attention  to  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
but  publifhed,  in  this  year,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
propofed  Comprehenfion  foberly  and  not  unfeafonaniy 
confidcred  }"  and,  in  167J,  a  larger  work,  the  title  of 
which  is,  "  England's  prefent  Intereft  confidered,  with 
Honour  to  the  Prince  and  Safety  to  the  People,  in  Anfwer 
to  this  one  Queftion,  What  is  moft  fit,  eafy,  and  fafc,  at 
this  Juncture  of  Affairs,  to  be  done  for  quieting  of  Dif- 
ferences, allaying  the  Heat  of  contrary  Interefts,  and  mak- 
ing tbem  fubfervient  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Government, 
and  confident  with  the  Profperity  of  the  Kingdom  '" 

The  year  1675  made  a  commencement  of  Penn's  con- 
nexion with  the  North-American  colonies.  A  moiety 
of  the  province  of  New-Jerfey  having  been  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  fir  George  Berkeley,  he  fold  his  intereft  in 
it  to  one  Billinge,  a  Quaker,  who,  being  cmbarrafTcd  in 
his  circumftances,  transferred  his  right  in  truft  to  Wil- 
-  liam  Penn  and  two  others,  for  payment  of  his  debts. 
Through  their  means,  that  moiety,  named  Weft  New-Jer- 
fey, became  fettled  principally  by  Quakers  1  and,  through 
tbe  prudent  conduct  of  the  truftees  and  fcttlers,  it  foon 
put  on  tbe  appearance  of  a  flourifhing  colony,  which  it  lias 
ever  fince  maintained. 

In  1677,  Penn,  in  company  with  George  Fox,  Robert 
Barclay,  and  others,  went  over  to  Holland,  and  aflifted  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Prima*  in  thofe  parts,  held  for 
the  purpofe  of  fettling  their  religious  difcipline;  and, 
thofe  at  Dantzic  being  under  perfecution,  Penn  wrote,  in 
their  name,  an  Addrefs  to  tbe  King  of  Poland,  with  a 
ConfefBon  of  Faith,  and  a  requeft  that  be  would  interpofe 
for  them.  He  then  proceeded  with  Barclay  to  Herwer- 
den,  tbe  court  of  theprincefs  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  elder 
fifterof  Sophia electrefsof  Hanover.on  whom  the  fucceflion 
of  the  crown  of  England  wasafterwardsfettled.  Theirob- 
ject  was  a  religious  viftt  to  this  princefs  and  tbe  countefsof 
Homes,  her  companion,  both  Proteftants,  and  the  former 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  her  fex  in  that  age. 
Some  correfpondence,  begun  upon  the  report  of  their 
extraordinary  piety,  had  opened  the  way  for  a  perfonal  in- 
terview. Penn  and  hit  companion  were  well  received  at 
Hcrwerdcn :  a  correfpondence  by  letter  was  afterwards 
kept  up  between  the  former  and  the  princefs ;  and,  the  dy- 
ing in  1 680,  he  inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  bis  "  No 
Crofs  no  Crown"  a  teftimony  to  her  highly-exemplary 
character.   In  returning  through  Germany  and  Holland, 
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he  preached  in  many  places,  at  meeting!  convened  for 
the  occafion.  He  wit  heard,  thii  year,  before  a  commit- 
tee of  parliament,  in  fupport  of  a  petition  from  the  Qua- 
kers, who  were  opprefled  by  profecution*  in  the  exche- 
quer, under  ftatutcs  enafted  againft  the  Papidl,  but  con- 
verted by  Tome  magiftrates  into  engine*  of  annoyance  to 
Proteftant  difTenters.  In  1679,  and  during  two  year* 
following,  he  published  fever.il  thing*  ;  at,  "  An  Addreft 
to  Protestants  ;"  "  England's  great  Intereft  in  tbe  Choice 
of  this  new  Parliament,"  a  piece  dedicated  to  the  eleftors ; 
and  "  One  Project  for  the  Good  of  England,"  which  he 
prefented  to  the  parliament  itfelf.  He  likewise  exerted 
himfelf  to  procure  the  return  of  Algernon  Sidney  at  a 
member  of  the  boufe,  firft  at  Guildford,  and  afterward* 
at  Bramber.  About  this  time  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

We  come  now  to  the  mod  confiderable  of  Penn't  ac- 
tions, the  Settlement  of  a  colony  in'North  America,  on  li- 
beral and  pacific  principles.  A  trafl  of  country  on  tbe 
well  fide  of  the  Delaware  (formerly  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  and  called  the  New  Netherlands)  was  granted, 
on  petition,  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn,  and  his 
heirs,  in  consideration  of  admiral  Penn's  fervices,  and  of 
debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown  at  his  deceafe.  To  this 
the  duke  of  York  added,  by  ceflion,  a  further  contiguous 
portion  of  territory  feated  lower  on  the  Delaware.  The 
king's  patent  bore  date  tbe  4th  of  March,  1680-1.  Penn 
originally  intended,  that  the  country  Ihould  have  been 
called  Sew  W*Ui ;  but  the  under  fecretary  of  date,  being 
a  Wclfhman,  thought,  it  feems,  that  this  was  ufing  too 
much  liberty  with  tbe  ancient  principality,  and  objected 
to  it.  He  then  fuggefted  Syhania ;  but  the  king  himfelf 
infilled  upon  adding  Penn  to  it,  and  after  fome  Itrugglet 
of  modetty,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  fubmit  to  bis  gra- 
cious defires,  and  Pennsylvania  was  the  name  adopted. 

Penn,  being  thus  constituted  abfolute  proprietor  and 
governor,  published  "  A  brief  Account  of  the  Province 
of  Pennfylvania,"  in  which  be  propofed  terms  of  fettle- 
ment  to  itich  as  might  incline  to  remove  thither,  offering 
land  at  forty  (hillings  purcbaSe,  and  one  milling  per  an- 
num quit-rent,  for  one  hundred  acres.  A  great  number 
of  buyers  came  forward,  feveral  of  whom  formed  a  com- 
pany, calling  themfelvcs  "The  free  Society  of  Trader*  in 
Pennfylvania."  Three  (hips  prefently  departed,  with  ad- 
venturers from  England  and  Wales,  chiefly  induftriout 
and  reputable  perfons  of  Penn's  own  communion.  Two 
of  theft  (hips  arrived  on  the  coaft  in  time  to  winter  ;  the 
third  was  detained  tillfprlng  in  the  Well-India  iflands. 
Thus  was  the  fettlement  begun,  tbe  proprietor  being  oc- 
cupied meantime  in  providing  a  government  for  the  co- 
lony, and  in  concerting  meafures  for  its  fecurity. 

The  native  Americans,  or  Indians,  having  experienced, 
in  fonie  provinces  on  that  continent,  much  injuftice,  had 
made  the  mod  terrible  reprisals;  found  policy,  therefore, 
confpiring  with  his  own  temper  and  principles,  made  it 
Penn's  care  to  have  them  treated  with  candour,  j  11  ft  ice, 
and  humanity;  and  his  relation,  W.  Markham,  (ailing 
with  the  firlf  fettlers,  he  joined  him  with  other*  in  a 
commiftlon  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
to  whom  he  fent  out  confiderable  prefents,  and  a  letter 
coached  in  plain  conciliatory  terms.  In  the  beginning 
of  i6*s  he  publiflted  "Tbe  Frame  of  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  Pennfylvania  in  America,  together  with 
certain  Laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  by  the  Governor 
and  divers  Freemen  of  the  aforefaid  Province,  to  be  fur- 
ther explained  and  confirmed  there  by  thefird  provincial 
council  that  (hall  be  held,  if  they  feero  meet."  In  the 
preface  to  tbis  work  we  have  a  (ketch  of  his  Sentiments 
on  the  forms  and  fubflance  of  civil  government.  "  That," 
he  obferves,  "  which  makes  a  good  government,  mull 
keep  it  fuch  :  to  wit,  men  of  wtfdom  and  virtue  ;  quali- 
ties that,  becaufe  they  defcend  not  with  worldly  inheri- 
tances, muji  be  rwrrfnllii  propagated  by  avirtuotu  education 
ef  yo«M."  And,  in  order  to  give  effect,  where  he  had 
power,  to  that  great  principleof  good  government,  liberty 
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of  conference,  in  behalf  of  which  he  and  bit  friends  at 
home  fo  deeply  foffered,  he  recognized  it  in  tbe  firft  article 
of  his  "  Conftitutions,"  and  proceeded  toedablifti  it  by 
the  following"  Law."  "All  perfons  living  in  the  pro- 
vince who  (hall  confefs  and  acknowledge  the  one  Al- 
mighty and  Eternal  God,  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler,  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themfclves  obliged 
in  confeience  to  live  peaceably  and  juftly  in  civil  Society, 
(hall  in  no  ways  be  moleded  or  prejudiced  for  their  reli- 
gious perfaafion,  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship; nor  fhall  they  be  compelled,  at  any  time,  to  fre- 
quent or  maintain  any  religious  worfhip,  place,  or  minif- 
try,  whatfoever." 

In  order  to  enforce  tbefe  excellent  laws  and  conftitu- 
tions,  Penn  now  prepared  for  bis  voyage  to  North  Ame- 
rica. At  he  intended  to  leave  his  family  behind,  he  took 
leave  of  them  in  a  moil  pathetic  and  inftru&ive  letter, 
from  which,  as  it  (hows  evidently  the  Strength  of  hit  un- 
derstanding and  the  benevolence  of  his  mind,  and  con- 
tains matter  of  importance  to  every  family,  we  Shall  make 
fome  extracts. 

"  My  dear  Wife  and  Children  ;  My  love,  which  nei- 
ther fea,  nor  land,  nor  death  itfelf,  can  extinguish  or  lef- 
fen  toward  you,  moft  endearcdly  vifits  you  with  eternal 
embraces,  and  will  abide  with  you  forever;  and  may  the 
God  of  my  life  watch  over  you,  and  blefs  you,  and  do 
you  good  in  this  world  and  /or  ever !  Some  things  are 
upon  my  fpirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  refpeftive  capa- 
cities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  hufband,  and  to  the  reft  a  father, 
if  I  Should  never  fee  you  more  in  this  worM. 

"  My  dear  Wife  !  Remember  thou  waft  the  love  of  my 
youth,  and  much  tbe  joy  of  my  lire;  the  mod  beloved, 
as  well  as  mod  worthy,  of  all  my  earthly  comforts  1  and 
the  reafon  of  that  love  was  more  thy  inward  than  thy 
outward  excellencies,  which  yet  were  many.  Now  I  am 
to  leave  thee,  and  that  without  knowing  whether  I  Shall 
ever  fee  thee  more  in  this  world,  take  my  counfel  into 
thy  bofom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in  my  (lead  while 
thou  lived. 

"  Cad  up  thy  income,  and  fee  wbat  it  daily  amounts 
to  j  by  which  thou  mayed  be  fure  to  have  it  in  thy  Sight, 
and  power  to  keep  within  compaft ;  and  I  befeecb  thee 
to  live  low  and  Sparingly  till  my  debts  are  paid,  and  then 
enlarge  as  thou  feed  it  convenient. 

"  And  now,  my  dcared,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care 
my  dear  children  ;  abundaotly  beloved  of  me,  as  the 
Lord's  bleffings,  and  the  fweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and 
endeared  affection.  Above  all  things  endeavour  to  bring 
them  up  in  tbe  love  of  virtue,  and  that  holy  plain  way  of 
it  which  we  have  lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it 
get  into  my  family.  I  had  ratherthey  were  homely  than 
finely  bred  as  to  outward  behaviour »  yet  I  love  fweet- 
nefs  mixed  with  gravity,  ana  cheerfulnefi  tempered  with 
fobriety.  Next  bring  them  up  in  a  love  one  of  another; 
tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I  left  behind  me,  and  that  it  is 
the  way  to  have  the  love  and  bleSTing  of  God  upon  them. 
Sometimes  Separate  them,  but  not  long  ;  and  allow  tbem 
to  fend  and  give  each  other  fmall  things  to  endear  one 
another  with.  Once  more  I  fay,  tell  thetn  it  was  my 
counfel  they  Should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to 
another.  For  their  learning  be  liberal.  Spare  no  cod ; 
for  by  fuch  parfimony  ail  it  lod  that  is  Saved  :  but  let  it 
be  uScful  knowledge,  fuch  as  is  confident  with  truth  and 
godlinefs,  not  cherishing  a  vainconverfation  or  idle  mind; 
but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  it  good  for  the  body 
and  the  mind  too.  I  recommend  the  ufeful  parts  of  ma- 
thematics, as  building  boufes  or  (hips,  measuring,  fur- 
veying*  dialling,  navigation ;  but  agriculture  is  efpe- 
cially  in  my  eye  1  let  my  children  be  hufbandmcn  and 
houfewives;  it  is  indudrious,  healthy,  boned,  and  of  good 
example.  Be  fure  to  observe  their  genius,  and  do  not 
crofs  it  as  to  learning  1  let  them  not  dwclj  too  long  on 
one  thing ;  but  let  their  change  be  agreeable,  aud  all 
their  diverfions  have  fome  little  bodily  labour  in  them." 

He  next  addreSlc*  himfelf  to  his  children.   "  Be  obe- 
dient 
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dient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman  whole  virtue  and 
good  name  it  an  honour  to  you  ;  for  (he  bath  been  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  her  time  tor  her  integrity,  humanity, 
virtue,  and  good  underftanding ;  qualities  not  ufual 
among  women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality. 
Therefore  honour  and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  at 
your  mother,  and  your  fatber'i  love  and  delight  ;  nay 
love  her  too,  for  (he  loved  your  father  with  a  deep  and 
upright  love,  choofing  him  before  all  her  many  fuitors  : 
and,  though  (he  be  or  a  delicate  conftitution  and  noble 
(pint,  yet  (be  defcended  to  the  utmoft  tenderneft  and 
care  for  you,  performing  the  painfullelt  acts  of  fervice  to 
you  in  your  infancy,  at  a  mother  and  a  nurfe  too.  I 
charge  you,  before  the  Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and 
cbenlh,  your  dear  mother. 

"Next:  betake  yourfelves  to  fome  honed  induftrious 
courfe  of  life,  and  that  not  of  fordid  covetoufnefs,  but 
for  example  and  to  avoid  idlenefs.  And  if  you  change 
your  condition,  and  marry,  choofe  with  the  knowledge 
and  confent  of  your  mother  if  living,  or  of  guardians, 
or  thofe  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither  beau- 
ty nor  richei  j  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  fweet  and 
amiable  difpofition,  fuch  as  you  can  love  above  all  this 
vrorld,  and  that  may  make  your  habitations  pleafant  and 
And,  being  married,  be  tender,  aftec- 


defirable  to  you. 

tionatc,  patient,  and  meek.  Be  fure  to  live  within 
pafs  j  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any.  Ruin 
not  yourfelvet  by  kindnefs  to  others ;  for  that  exceeds 
the  due  bounds  of  friendfhip;  neither  will  a  true  friend 
expect  it.  Small  matters  I  heed  not.  Know  well  your 
in.  comings,  that  yourout-goings  may  be  better  regulated. 
Love  not  money  nor  the  world ;  ufe  them  only,  and  they 
will  ferve  you;  but,  if  you  love  them,  you  fcrve  them, 
which  will  debate  your  fpirits,  as  well  as  offend  the 
Lord.  In  making  friends,  conhder  well  f.r.t  ,  and,  when 
you  are  fixed,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  de- 
ferring in  affliction  ;  for  that  becomes  not  the  good  and 
virtuous.  Watch  againft  anger,  neither  (peak  nor  ad  in 
it  i  for,  like  drunkennefs,  it  makes  a  man  a  bead,  and 
throws  people  into  defperate  inconveniences.  Avoid 
flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  difguife  ;  their  praife  is 
collly,  defigning  to  get  by  thofe  they  befpeak  ;  tbey  are 
the  worft  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to 
cheat ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  if  you  believe  tham,  you  cheat 
yourfelvcs  mod  dangeroufly.  But  the  virtuous,  though 
poor,  love,  cberifii,  and  prefer.  Next,  my  children,  be 
temperate  in  all  things;  in  your  diet,  forth.it  is  phytic  by 
prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay  it  makes  people  healthy,  and 
their  generation  found  ;  this  is  exclufive  of  the  fpiritual 
advantage  it  brings.  Be  alfo  plain  in  your  apparel  i  keep 
out  that  lull,  which  reigns  too  much  over  fome.  Let 
your  virtues  be  your  ornaments;  remembering  that  life 
u  snore  than  food,  tmd  the  body  tkan  raiment.  Let  your 
furniture  be  firople  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and 
luxury. 

«•  And  as  for  you  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Pennfylvania,  and  my  parts  of  Eaft 
Jerky  j  efpecially  the  firft,  I  do  charge  you,  before  the 
Lord  God  and  hit  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  dili- 
gent, and  tender}  fearing  God,  loving  the  people,  and 
hating  covetoufnefs.  Let  J u  11  ice  have  itt  impartial  courfe, 
and  the  Law  free  paflage.  Though  to  your  loft,  protect 
no  nun  againft  it;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but 
the  law  above  you.  Live  therefore  the  lives  yourfelves, 
you  would  have  the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right 
and  boldnefs  to  punifh  the  tranfgreffors.  Entertain  no 
lurchers,  cherifh  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge;  ufe 
no  tricks:  fly  to  no  devices  tofupport  or  cover  injustice ; 
but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trufting 
in  him,  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  (hall  be 
able  to  hurt  or  fupplant.  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly 
beloved  wife  and  children  I  Dated  Worminghurft,  4th 
of  Sixth  Month,  1681.  William  Penh." 

Immediately  after  writing  this  letter,  he  embarked, 
and  arrived  lately  in  the  Delaware  with  all  hit  companions. 


The  country  affigned  to  him  by  the  royal  charter  was 
yet  full  of  its  original  inhabitants  ;  and  the  principles  of 
William  Peon  did  not  allow  him  to  look  upon  that  gift 
as  a  warrant  to  dirpoffefs  the  firft  proprietors  of  the  land. 
He  had  accordingly  appointed  his  commiffioners,  the 
preceding  year,  to  treat  with  them  for  the  fair  purchafe 
of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and  for  their  joint  poffeffion  of 
the  remainder;  and,  the  terms  of  the  fettlemcnt  being 
now  nearly  agreed  upon,  be  proceeded,  very  Toon  after 
his  arrival,  to  conclude  the  fettlement,  and  folemnly  to 
pledge  his  faith,  and  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaty,  iii 
fight  both  of  the  Indians  and  Planters.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  had  been  appointed 
near  the  fpot  where  Philadelphia  now  Hands;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  and  the  presiding  Sachems  (hould  meet 
and  exchange  faith  under  the  (preading  branches  of  a 
prodigious  elm-tree  that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  day  appointed,  accordingly,   an  innumerable 
multitude  of  Indians  affembled  in  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  were  feen,  with  their  dark  vifaget  and  brand ithed 
arms,  moving,  in  vaft  fwarms,  in  the  depth  of  the  woods 
which  then  overloaded  the  whole  of  that  now-cultivated 
region.    On  the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a  mo- 
derate attendance  of  friends,  advanced  to  meet  them. 
He  came  of  courfe  unarmed;  in  his  ufual  plain  drefs; 
without  banners,  or  mace,  or  guards,  or  carriages;  and 
only  diftinguirticd  from  his  companions  by  wearing  a  blue 
falh  of  filk  network  (which  it  Teems  is  ftill  preferved  by 
Mr.  Rett  of  Seething-Hall,  near  Norwich),  and  by  having 
in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which  was  engroffed 
the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  purchafc  and  amity. 
As  Coon  as  he  drew  near  the  fpot  where  the  Sachems 
were  affembled,  the  whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw 
down  their  weapons,  and  feated  themfelveson  the  ground 
in  groups,  each  under  hi  *  own  chieftain  ;  and  the  prefi- 
ding  chief  intimated  to  William  Penn,  that  the  nations 
were  ready  to  hear  him.    Mr.  Clarkfon  regrets,  and  we 
cordially  join  in  the  fentiment,  that  there  it  no  written 
contemporary  account  of  the  particulars  attending  thit 
interefting  and  truly-novel  transition.    He  allures  us, 
however,  that  tbey  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  preferved 
in  oral  tradition,  and  that  both  what  we  have  juft  ftated, 
and  what  follows,  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  accurate. 
The  fequel  we  give  in  his  own  words.  "  Having  been  thus 
called  upon,  he  began.    The  Great  Spirit,  be  faid,  who 
made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  who  knew  the  innermoft  thoughts  of  man,  knew 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  a  hearty  defire  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendfhip  with  them,  and  to  fcrve  them  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power.    It  was  not  their  cuftom  to  ufe  boftile  wea- 
pons againft  their  fellow-creatures ;  for  which  reafon  they 
had  come  unarmed.    Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury, 
and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good. 
They  were  then  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith 
and  good  will,  fo  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on 
either  fide,  but  all  was  to  be  opennefs,  brotherhood,  and 
love.    After  thefe  and  other  words,  he  unrolled  the  parch- 
ment, and  by  means  of  the  fame  interpreter  conveyed  to 
them,  article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  purchafc, 
and  the  words  of  the  compact  then  made  for  their  eternal 
union.    Among  other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  mo- 
lefted  in  their  lawful  purfuits  even  in  the  territory  they 
had  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  the 
Englifh.   They  were  to  have  the  fame  liberty  to  do  all 
things   therein  relating  to  the  improvement  of  their 
grounds,  and  providing  fuftenance  for  their  families, 
which  the  Englifh  had.    If  any  difputes  (hould  arife  be- 
tween the  two,  they  (hould  be  fettled  by  twelve  perfons, 
half  of  whom  (hould  be  Englifh,  and  half  Indians.  He 
then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and  made  them  many  pre- 
sents befides,  from  the  merchandife  which  had  been  fpread 
before  them.    Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment on  the  ground,  obl'erving  again,  that  the  ground 
(hould  be  common  to  both  people.    He  then  added,  that 
he  would  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call 

them 
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them  "  children  or  brothers"only ;  for  often  parent*  were 
apt  to  whip  their  children  too  feverely,  and  brothers 
fometimes  would  differ ;  neither  would  he  compare  the 
friendfhip  between  bitn  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain 
might  fometimes  ruft  it,  or  a  tree  m'rpht  fall  and  break  it  5 
but  he  fhould  confide r  them  as  the  fame  flefh  and  blood 
with  the  Chriftians,and  the  fame  as  if  one  man's  body  were 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parch- 
ment, and  prefented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore  the  horn 
in  the  chapter,  and  defired  him  and  the  other  Sachems 
to  prefervc  it  carefully  for  three  generations,  that  their 
children  might  know  what  had  naffed  between  them, 
juft  as  if  he  had  remained  himfelf  with  them  to  re- 
peat it." 

The  Indians,  in  return,  nude  long  and  (lately  harangues; 
of  which,  however,  no  more  feeins  to  have  been  remem- 
bered, but  that  "tbey  pledged  themfelves  to  live  in  love 
with  William  Penn  ana  bis  children,  as  long  as  the  fun 
and  moon  Ibould  endure."  And  thus  ended  this  famous 
treaty;  of  which  Voltaire  has  remarked,  with  fo  much 
truth  and  feverity,  "that  it  was  the  only  one  ever  con- 
cluded between  Savages  and  Chriftians  that  was  not  rati- 
fied by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  that  never  was  bro- 
ken 1" 

Such,  indeed,  was  tbe  fpirit  in  which  the  negotiation 
was  entered  into,  and  the  correfponding  fettlemcirt  con- 
ducted, that,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  feventy  years, 
and  fo  long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief 
power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and  amity  which 
had  been  thus  folemnly  prom i fed  and  concluded,  never 
was  violated  ;  and  a  large  and  molt  linking,  though  foli- 
tary,  example  afforded,  of  tbe  facility  with  which  they 
who  are  really  fincere  and  friendly  in  their  own  views, 
may  live  in  harmony  even  with  tbofe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faitblefs. 

William  Pcnn  now  held  an  affembly,  in  which  fifty-nine 
important  laws  were  paffed  in  the  courfe  of  three  days. 
The  mod  remarkable  were  thofe  which  limited  the  num- 
ber of  capital  crimes  to  two,  murder  and  high  treafon  ; 
and  which  provided  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  offenders,  by  making  the  prifons  places  of 
compulftve  indullry,  fobriety,  and  inftruflion.  It  was 
likewife  enafied,  that  all  children,  of  whatever  rank, 
mould  be  inltrufted  in  fome  art  or  trade.  The  fees  of 
law-proceedings  were  fixed,  and  inferibed  on  public  ta- 
bles; and  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  levied  for  offences 
alfo  limited  by  legiflative  authority.  Many  admirable 
regulations  were  added,  for  the  encouragement  of  indullry, 
and  mutual  ufefulneft  and  elteem. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  next  to 
be  laid  but,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  Penn's  arrival,  not 
a  houfe  was  completed;  the  colonics  having,  in  general, 
110  better  lodgings  than  caves,  hollowed  out  of  tbe  high 
banks  of  the  river :  the  very  plot  fixed  on  for  the  city 
was  claimed  by  fome  Swede*,  to  whom  the  governor  al- 
lowed a  greater  quantity  of  land  in  exchange.  This  city, 
extending  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
abutting  at  each  end  on  a  navigable  river,  was  now 
planned,  with  admirable  boldncfs,  convenience,  and  re- 
gularity, and  laid  out  under  the  infpeftion  of  Thomas 
Holmes,  furveyor-general  to  the  province.  Ere  twelve 
months  had  elapfed,  the  rudiments  of  she  future  metro- 
polis mowed  themfelves  in  about  fourfcore  dwellings, 
the  feats  of  freedom,  peace,  and  indullry.  Tbe  governor 
difpatched  his  plan  to  the  committee  of  tbe  Free  Society 
of  Traders,  accompanied  with  a  defcription  (the  belt 
extant  of  thefe  times)  of  the  country,  its  natural  hiltory, 
and  aborigines  :  this  defcription  is  inferted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  works  before  mentioned.  The  firft  jury  was 
impannelled  here  early  in  1683;  and  one  Pickering  was 
tried,  with  others  his  acciffaries,  before  the  governor  and 
council,  and  convifted  of  counterfeiting  the  Spanifh  Over 
money  current  in  that  province.  HisTentence  discovers 
the  fame  fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  equity,  which,  at  this 
day,  conlhtutes  the  praile  and  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal 
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code  of  Pennfylvania.  He  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
pounds  towards  the  building  of  a  court-boufe,  (landing 
committed  till  payment;  find  fecurities  for  his  good  be- 
haviour; and  make  reltitution,  in  good  Giver,  to  the 
holders  of  his  bale  coin,  wkick,  b*iuf  firfl  melted  down,  inu 
to  it  rejlored  la  him.  Various  legiflative,  economical,  and 
religious,  meafures,  together  with  a  tedious  difpute  with 
lord  Baltimore,  on  the  fuhjeft  of  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween this  province  and  Maryland,  continued  to  occupy 
Penn  tilt  about  Midfummer  1684.;  when  he  found  it 
needful,  on  various  confederations,  to  return  to  England. 
His  interefl  at  court  had  declined  during  his  abfence  1 
but  it  was  now  reltored,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  by 
the  acceffion  of  his  more  immediate  patron  James  II.  He 
made  ufe  of  his  influence  for  the  ule  of  his  friends,  the 
Quakers,  who  Hill  lay  under  the  fcourge  of  penal  ftatutes; 
and  for  the  gratuitous  fervice  of  many  others.  In  parti- 
cular he  exerted  himfelf  in  favour  of  tbe  meafure  at  that 
time  fo  much,  though  fo  infincerely,  held  out  by  the 
court,  of  univerfal  liberty  of  confidence.  His  intimate 
reception  at  court,  and  tbe  appearance  of  being  in  fome 
way  trufted  or  employed  by  the  king,  now  fubjeAed  him 
to  the  general  imputation  of  being  a  concealed  Papift. 
Even  his  old  acquaintance,  Dr.  Tillotfon  (afterwards 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury),  fufpe&ed  him  :  but,  fome  ex- 
preffions  of  Tillotfon's  on  the  fubject  coming  to  Penn's 
ears,  a  correfpondence  enfued  between  them,  at  the  clofe 
of  which  Tillotfon  acknowledged  himfelf  fully  fatisfied 
that  there  exifted  no  juft  grounds  for  the  furmife. 
About  this  time  (befides  a  further  account  of  his  pro- 
vince) Penn  publilhed  feveral  piece*  on  his  favourite  to- 
pic, liberty  of  confeience,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
"  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  Protcltant  Diffenter,  in  which  it  is  endea- 
voured to  be  made  appear,  that  it  is  tbeirduty,  principle, 
and  interefl,  to  abolifh  the  penal  laws  and  felts." 

Tbe  laft  occafion  in  which  we  have  to  view  Penn  in 
connexion  with  the  court  of  James,  is  in  an  occafional 
attendance  on  the  movement*  of  the  latter,  this  year, 
through  feveral  of  tbe  midland  counties.  Penn  feems  to 
have  made  ufe  of  feveral  intervals  in  this progrej't,  to  pay 
religious  vifits  to  his  friends,  and  to  preach  to  the  people. 
On  fome  of  the  latter  occafions  the  king  too  was  pre  lent  to 
hear  him.  At  Oxford  he  remonftrated  with  James  on  hie 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen-college, 
and  attempted  a  mediation  between  them  and  tbe  king, 
which  he  farther  profecuted  afterwards  at  Windlor;  but 
it  proved  abortive. 

The  revolution  brought  Penn  again  into  difficulties, as 
a  fufpeAed  Papift,  or  Jcfuit,  and  a  fecret  agent  for  tbe  old 
government.  On  the  totb  of  December,  168I,  walking 
in  Whitehall,  he  was  fent  for  by  the  lords  of  the  council, 
then  fitting,  who,  though  nothing  was  laid  to  bis  charge, 
obliged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appearance  on  thenrlt 
day  of  the  next  term  :  he  was  continued  on  thefe  to  the 
Ealter  term  following,  on  tbe  laft  day  of  which  he  was 
cleared  in  open  court.  In  1690  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  council,  on  an  acculation  of  holding  a  corre- 
fpondence with  tbe  late  king  Jame* ;  he  appealed  to  king 
William,  who,  after  a  conference  of  near  two  hours,  in- 
clined to  acquit  him ;  but,  to  plcale  fome  of  the  council, 
he  was  held  upon  bail  for  a  while,  and  in  Trinity  term  of 
the  fame  year  again  difcharged.  He  was  yet  a  third  time 
attacked,  and  his  name  inferted  in  a  proclamation,  dated 
July  18th  this  year,  wherein  (among  divers  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  others  to  the  number  ot  eighteen)  he  was 
charged  with  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies ;  but,  proof 
failing  refpeOing  him,  he  was  again  cleared  by  order  of 
the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

He  now  purpoled  to  go  again  to  his  province,  and 
gave  out  proposals  for  a  new  fettlement  there.  It  appears 
that,  though  bis  Hay  in  England  might  be  neceffary  to 
the  fecurity  of  his  title  as  proprietary,  it  was  highly  de- 
trimental both  to  bis  interefts  in  America,  and,  through 
deficiency  hitherto  of  revenue  from  it,  to  bis  private 
1  eftate. 
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ettate.  His  order  for  convoy  had  already  parted  the  fccre- 
tary  of  ftate,  when  the  voyage  was  prevented  by  a  new 
charge  .->i^:iinlt  him,  hacked  by  the  oat  Si  of  one  Fuller,  a 
wretch  \v  ho  was  afterwards  declared  by  parliament  an  im- 
poftor  !  the  charge,  however,  being  tnat  of  partaking  in 
a  plot  to  reftore  the  late  king,  a  warrant  was  granted  lor 
his  appreheiilion,  which  he  narrowly  efcaped  at  his  return 
from  George  Fox's  burial,  on  the  ifith  of  the  month 
called  Jnuuary,  1690.  Seeing  now  no  probability  of  fair 
treatment,  he  retired  (or,  as  Burnet  choofes  to  (ay,  ab- 
fcotided)  for  two  or  three  years s  during  which  time,  be- 
fides  a  Preface  to  the  collected  Works  of  Barclay,  he 
wrote  the  following  pieces  1  1.  Jult  Meafuret ;  an  epiftle 
to  the  (Quakers  in  vindication  of  religious  difcipline.  a. 
A  K'-y,  or  a  treatife  explanatory  of  their  principles  and 
practice.  3.  Reflexions  and  Maxims  relating  to  the 
Conduct  of  Human  Life.  The  two  latter  of  thefe  have 
gone  through  many  edition?. 

I»  1694.  he  wrote,  as  a  Preface  to  George  Fox's  Journals, 
a  •»  Brief  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  People 
called  Quaker*,*'  which  has  feveril  time,  been  reprinted. 
He  was  alfo  actively  employed  in  this  and  the  fubfequent 
years  as  a  preacher  in  feveral  parts  of  England  and  in 
Ireland.  Having  in  1691  loll  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  he  took,  in  1696,  a  fecond 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cailowhill  of  Briftol,  by 
whom  he  had  leveral  children.  Hiseldelt  fon  hy  his  fir  ft 
marriage,  a  youth  of  g^reai  hopes,  died  of  a  consumption 
in  his  11ft  year,  to  his  deep  affliction.  A  bill  in  1697 
being  depending  in  the  houfe  of  lords  againll  btafphemy, 
Penn,  ever  vigilant  agiinft  reftrictions  in  matter  of  reli- 
gion, prefented  to  that  houfe  a  "  Caution  requifite  in 
the  Confideration  of  that  Bill,"  advifing  that  the  word 
klafpkrmy  might  be  fo  explained  as  to  leave  no  ambiguity 
by  means  of  which  ground  might  be  given  for  malicious 
profecutions.   The  bill  itfelf  was,  however,  dropped. 

During  the  prevalence  of  Penn'a  enemies  at  court,  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  was  annexed,  in  October  169a,  to  that  of  New. 
York,  under  colonel  Fletcher.  The  oltenfible  reafons  for 
this  ftep  were  mal-adminiftration,  and  danger  of  the  lofs 
ot  the  province  thereupon  :  the  real  one  probably  was 
a  jealcnfy  excited  by  thegrowing  prol'perity  of  the  colony, 
nnd  hy  principles  and  practices  in  its  jurifprudence  too 
liberal  lor  the  age.  At  length,  in  the  latter  end  of  1693, 
through  the  mediation  of  bis  friends,  he  was  admitted 
to  plead  bis  caufc  before  the  king  and  council,  by 
whom  he  was  acquitted,  and  his  government  was  rcliored. 
This  instrument  is  dated  Auguft  16945  but  it  was  not 
till  five  years  after  this,  that  he  embarked  a  fecond  time 
for  the  province,  accompanied  by  his  family.  Penn  feem* 
now  to  have  intended  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  America;  and  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  of- 
lice*  of  government,  in  which  the  inevitable  difficulties 
ariling  from  a  mixed  population  of  various  difpofitions 
and  wtcrefts,  and  enjoying  a  great  (hare  of  liberty,  re* 
quired  the  excrcife  of  both  (kill  and  patience.  His  admi- 
niftration  was  fuccefsful ;  and  the  colony  is  ftated  to  have 
been  at  this  period,  when  compared  with  others  of  the 
fame  ftanding  on  the  continent,  in  an  eafy  and  flourifhing 
condition.  His  old  allies,  the  natives,  were  not  over- 
looked j  and,  religion  being  ever  a  predominant  confider. 
ation  with  Penn,  he  engaged  his  friends,  at  a  monthly 
meeting  for  difcipline,  held  the  beginning  of  1700,  in  a 
plan  for  the  inftruction  of  the  natives  and  of  the  negroes, 
who  had  now  been  introduced  among  them,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Later  experience  has  fflown 
that  Chriftianity,  to  obtain  a  cordial  and  general  recep- 
tion among  thefe  people,  (hould  be  preceded  by  her  hand- 
maid, civilization.  A  public  fchooi  (free  to  the  children 
of  the  poor)  had  been  accordingly  founded  here.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1701  a  treaty  was  held  between  the  governor  and 
about  forty  of  the  chief  perfons  among  the  natives,  \n 
which,  belidcs  renewing  former  covenants,  the  parties  ef-' 
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tabliffled  fbrae  regulations  on  the  fubject  of  trade  between 
tbemi  a  principal  care  of  the  governor,  on  this  occafion, 
fc-ms  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  abominable  practice, 
already  ufed  by  fome  unworthy  colonilts,  of  drawing  the 
natives  into  a  ruinous  t raffle,  by  offering  them  fpirituous 
liquors. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  an  attempt  was  making  at 
home,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  of  national  benefit,  to  invade  the  fcveral 
proprietary  governments  in  America,  and  reduce  them  to 
regal  ones.  A  bill  tor  this  purpofe  vvas  already  l<forcthc 
lords,  when  the  land-owners  of  Pennlylvania,  prefent  in 
England,  petitioned  the  houfe,  and  gained  time  for  the 
governor's  return  ;  who,  on  notice  of  themeafure,  pre- 
ftntly  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Portfmouth  in  December 
1701.  The  bill,  which  had  been  poftponed,  was  now 
entirely  dropped  j  and  theaccefflon  of  queen  Anne,  footi 
after,  placed  Penn  once  more  in  the  lunlhine  at  court. 
His  efflitr,  however,  had  now  fuffered  much,  by  liberal 
difburfements,  by  inadequate  returns,  and  by  the  cpnti- 
nual  political  impediments  thrown  in  his  way.  He  was 
moreover  involved,  in  1707,  in  a  iuit  at  law  with  the  exe- 
cutors of  a  nerfon  who  had  been  his  Iteward  ;  and,  his  cafe 
not  admitting  of  relief  by  the  court  of  chancery,  he  was 
obliged  to  live  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  until  thedif- 
pute  could  be  adjulted. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  a  party  in  Pennfylvania 
made  heavy  complaints  agiinlt  his  government  of  that 
colony,  and  lb  much  difquieted  him,  that  at  one  period 
licw.i;  inclined  to  make  over  his  right  as  governor  to  the 
crown.  How  far  there  was  real  ground  of  blame  in  his 
adminiftration  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine)  in  fact,  all  the 
proprietary  governments  have  been  fubject  to  fimilar  dif- 
coutents,  naturally  ariling  from  the  double  relation  of 
proprietor  and  governor.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that 
the  colony  Pennfylvania  loon  became  one  of  the  mult 
flourifhing  of  the  North-American  fcttlemcnts,  and  Hill 
reveres  the  memory  of  its  founder. 

The  infirmities  of  age  now  began  to  creep  upon  him  1 
and  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  took  a 
handibme  feat  ac  Kulhcomb,  near  Twyford,  in  Buck- 
inghamfflire,  where  he  palfcd  the' remainder  of  his  life. 
This  proved  to  be  a  lengthened  ftate  of  decline;  for, 
having  been  feized  with  tome  fits  of  the  apoplectic  kind 
in  1711,  his  bodily  and  mental  |>owers  began  gradually 
to  decay,  though  for  a  conlidcrablc  time  not  fd  much  as 
to  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  lite.  He  was  at  length  re- 
duced to  perfect  imbecility}  and  died  in  July  1718,  in 
the  7+th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  at  Jordans., 
near  Beaconsfield.  His  works  were  printed  collectively 
in  1716  in  two  vols.  410.  Select  editions  have  fincc  been 
given,  omitting  molt  of  the  controverful  pieces.  Lift 
pnJixtH  to  Penn*  Work*.  Promt*  Hifi.  of  Ptnnjfhama. 
SrwcU't  Htti.  of  tkt  Quaker*.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxxi. 
Clarkfon's  Lift  of  Wttttam  Penn,  igij. 

PENN's,  a  townfbip  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  river  Suf- 
quchannah,  containing  3798  inhabitants.— Alio,  a  town- 
fliip  of  Northumberland-county,  with  1072  inhabitants. 

PENN'*  CO  VE,  a  bay  on  the  ealt  coaftof  Whidbey's 
Illand,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia.  Lat.  48.  16.  N.  Ion.  137. 
39.  E. 

PENN's  CREEK,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Sulquehanna  in  lat.  40.  48.  N.  Ion.  76. 
56.  W. 

PENN's  FO'RT,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  creek,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Delaware-river,  in  Northampton-county  : 
about  twenty-one  miles  north  of  the  line  of  Eafton,  and 
nearfeventy  north  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  40.  59.  N.  Jon. 
75U-.VV. 

PENN's  NECK',  a  town  of  Salem-county,  New  Jerfey, 
in  Old  Man's  creek  :  twelve  miles  north-eait  by  north  of 
Salem.  Upper  Penn's  Neck  contains  163s,  Lower  1163, 
inhabitants. — Alio,  the  name  of  a  range  of  farms  of  ex- 
cellent foil,  fuuated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  fouth-eait 
7  A  of 
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of  Princeton,  in  New  Jerfey,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  Millftone-river  and  ftony-creck;  fo  called  from  the 
celebrated  William  Penn,  who  formerly  owned  this  tract. 

PENN'i  ROCKS,  two  duller*  of  rocky  iflets  in  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  Hudfon's  Bay. 

PEN'NA  (Lorenzo),  an  ecclefiaftic  of  Bologna,  pub- 
limed  a  work  entitled,  "  Li  primi  Atbori  M uficali,  per  li 
Principianti  della  Mufica  figurati one  of  the  bed  trea- 
ties on  practical  mufic  that  appeared  in  Italy  during  the 
17th  century.  The  firft  (ketch  of  this  book  was  publifhed 
in  1656  }  a  fecond  edition,  enlarged,  of  the  firft  book,  ap- 
peared at  Bologna,  1674;  the  fecond  book  at  Venice, 
1678;  and  the  whole  completed,  in  three  books,  ^Sa- 
in 1696,  the  work  had  gone  through  five  editions.  The 
author's  rules  for  counterpoint,  and  extemporary  playing 
on  keyed  inftruments,  are  concife  and  clear,  as  far  as  they 
go$  which  is,  however,  very  (hort  of  what  is  now  wanted, 
fince  the  bounds  of  modulation  and  ufc  of  difcords  have 
been  fo  much  extended. 

PEN'NA,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  marquiCite 
of  Ancona  :  nine  miles  call  of  Camerina. 

PEN'NA  d'AG'HER,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Sardinia.    Lat.  4.3.  33.  N.  Ion.  8.  16.  E. 

PEN'NA  di  BIL'LI,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Urbino,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  1  fourteen  miles 
weft-north- weft  of  Urbino,  and  eleven  fouth-weft  of  St, 
Murino. 

PENNA'CEOUS,  adj.  in  botany,  feathered  like  tlie 
web  of  a  quill. 

PEN'N ACHED,  adj.  [omnacht,  Fr.]  Applied  to 
flowers  when  the  ground  of  the  natural  colour  of  their 
leaves  is  radiated  and  diversified  neatly  without  any  con* 
iufion.  Trnoux. — Carefully  protect  from  violent  rain 
your  ptnuached  tulips;  covering  them  with  matrafles. 
Evelyn. 

PEN'NANT,/  [pmton,  Fr.]  A  fmall  flag,  enfign,  or 
colours.   See  Pennon. 

PEN'NANT  (Thomas),  an  eminent  naturalilt  and 
fourift,  was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune 
at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1716. 
He  received  his  fchool-education  at  Wrexham  and  at 
Fulbam ;  and  from  the  latter  was  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  bur, 
as  appears,  with  no  intention  of  purfuing  the  law  as  a 
prutcilion.  He  has  himfelf  recorded,  that  a  prefent  made 
him  at  the  age  of  twelve  of  Willoughby's  Ornithology 
gave  him  the  firft  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  natural  biftory  ; 
and  that  a  tour  into  Cornwall,  which  he  made  about 
17+6  from  Oxford,  in  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
Or:  Borlafe,  inspired  him  with  a  ftrong  patfion  for  mine- 
ralogy. In  175+  he  made  an  extenfive  tour  in  Ireland, 
which  feems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  an  excursion 
tor  plcafurc  than  for  fcientific  purpofes.  In  that  year  he 
Mas  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  whofe 
purfuits  he  always  combined  with  the  ftudy  of  nature. 
A  paper  on  certain  coralloid  bodies  found  in  Coal  brook- 
dale,  in feiled  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  of  1756, 
was  the  firft  of  his  publications  in  the  department  of  na- 
tural biftory.  He  had  the  year  before  commenced  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  illuftrious  Linnscut,  to  whom  he 
lent  an  account  of  a  concha  atwmia  from  the  Norwegian 
fcas  -,  and,  in  return,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Upfal.  Mr.  Pennant  about  this  time, 
married  an  amiable  woman,  and  palled  fome  years  in  do- 
me flic  retirement.  By  way  of  occupation,  he  began,  in 
1761,  to  prepare  his  "  Britilh  Zoology,"  in  131  coloured 

f dates,  imperial  folio,  with  explanations.  It  was  pub- 
ilhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welfli  charity-fchool  in 
London.  He  came  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  eftate  of  Down* 
ing  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1763,  and  with  it  a  rich 
mine  of  lead-ore,  which  enabled  him  to  make  great  im- 
provements. 

The  death  of  his  wife  interrupted  his  domeftic  enjoy- 
ments; and  in  the  fpringof  176$  he  made  a  tour  to  the 
continent.    France,  Switferland,  part  of  Germany,  and 
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Holland,  were  vifited  by  him  ;  and  he  became  perfonally 
known  to  feveral  men  of  fcientific  eminence,  among 
whom  were  Button,  Haller,  the  Gefhers,  Trew,  Gronovius, 
and  Pallas.  His  conference  with  the  latter  at  the  Hague, 
gave  rife  to  the  plan  of  one  of  his  moft  valuable  works,  the 
"Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds."  In  1767,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  next  year  he  re- 
publifhed  his  Bruifh  Zoology,  in  %  vols.  8vo.  with  re- 
duced plates ;  another  volume  relative  to  reptiles  and 
fifties  was  added  in  1769.  An  "Indian  Zoology,"  of 
which  11  plates,  with  descriptions,  were  publifhed  by 
him  in  1769,  remained  a  fragment.  In  the  fame  year  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  remoteft  point  of  Scotland; 
and  tHe  numerous  observations  which  he  made  were  after- 
wards the  bads  of  a  very  interesting  publication.  In  1770 
he  publifhed  103  additional  plates  to  his  Britifh  Zoology, 
with  feveral  new  defcriptions ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
printed  his  Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
His  well-earned  reputation  caufed  him,  in  the  fame  year, 
to  receive  thecompliment,from  his  alma-mater,  of  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws. 

His  firft  "  Tour  in  Scotland"  was  given  to  the  public 
in  1771,  and  was  received  with  avidity.  At  that  time 
Scotland  was  little  known  to  the  fitter-kingdom,  except 
by  flight  and  partial  accounts  ;  and  the  curious  and  varied 
information  communicated  by  this  liberal  traveller,  in  a 
fpirit  of  candour  and  good-humour,  was  equally  accept- 
able to  both  fides  of  the  Tweed.  This  reception  of  bis 
work,  and  the  attachment  he  had  contracted  to  his  fub- 
jeet,  induced  him,  in  1771,  to  repeat  his  northern  tour, 
and  extend  it  to  the  principal  islands  of  the  Hebrides. 
For  the  latrer  purpofene  hired  a  veffel  to  convey  him 
from  one  ifland  to  another,  and  wait  upon  him  at  proper 
Rations  ;  and  the  refult  was  a  rich  harvest  of  valuable  and 
entertaining  obfervation.  In  1773,  he  publifhed  "  Ge- 
nera of  Birds,"  in  one  volume  ;  and  likewife  employed 
himfelf  in  a  journey  through  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  Antiquities  and  family-hiftory  were  now  be- 
come favourite  objects  of  his  enquiry,  and  he  vifited  every 
place  which  was  likely  to  a  fiord  curious  matter  of  this 
kind.  A  third  edition  in  4to.  of  his  firft  Tour  in  Scot- 
land, with  additional  plates,  and  the  firft  vol.  410.  of  bis 
fecond  Tour  and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  were  publifhed 
in  S774. 

Mr.  Pennant  was  now  become  an  habitual  traveller; 
and  he  found  his  excursions,  aimoft  always  made  on  horto 
back,  equally  ferviceable  to  his  health  and  fpirits.  Few 
men,  indeed,  have  more  enjoyed  the  viridia  Jcna&vt,  or 
better  preferved  their  bodily  and  mental  activity  to  an 
advanced  period.  In  all  his  journeys  be  laid  up  new  (tores 
of  information;  and  he  found  even  the  moft  frequented 
tracks  fertileof  thofe  topographical  memoranda,  to  which 
his  attention  was  now  chiefly  directed.  In  S775,  he  pub- 
lifhed the  third  vol,  410.  of  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  which 
he  had  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing  a  popular  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Thinking  it  difgraceful  for  a  literary  native  of  Wales 
to  neglect  his  own  country,  fo  abundant  in  objects  inte- 
reltmg  to  all  the  different  fpeciet  of  travellers,  he  gave 
to  the  public,  in  1778,  the  refult  of  feveral  journeys 
through  the  fix  counties  of  North  Wales,  in  one  410.  vol. 
with  many  plates,  entitled  "  A  Tour  in  Wales;"  and  in 
1781  be  added  another  volume,  with  the  title  of  "A 
Journey  to  Snowden."  Thefe  are  particularly  entertain- 
ing, on  account  of  the  many  anecdotes  interfperfed,  il- 
lustrative of  the  manners  and  history  of  that  part  of  the 
island.  In  the  mean  time  be  did  not  forfake  his  original 
object  of  purfuit,  natural  biftory.  He  had  added,  in 
1777,  a  4to.  vol.  to  his  Britilh  Zoology,  containing  the 
Vermes,  including  the  tcftaceous  and  crustaceous  ani- 
mals. Ills  Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  now  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  bearing  the  title  of  "  Hiftory  of  Qua- 
drupeds," was  publifhed  in  a  vols.  4to.  178s  ;  and  in  the 
fame  year,  his  "  Hiftory  and  Natural  Hiltory  of  the  Tur- 
key" was  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Transactions. 
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Hit  "  Arctic  Zoology/'  in  a  vol*.  4to.  containing  qua* 
drupedi  and  birds,  appeared  in  1785.  There  was  prefixed 
to  it  a  copioui  Introduction,  which  it,  perhaps,  the  molt 
intending  and  original  of  all  his  writings.  It  it  a  kind 
of  Airvey  of  all  thecoafts  of  the  arctic  regions,  beginning 
from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  proceeding  to  the  remo- 
teft  north,  on  the  eaft  and  weft  j  and  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  physical,  tacts, 
affording  a  feries  of  the  moft  animated  pictures.  A  Sup* 
plement  to  this  work  was  given  in  1787.  "  A  Journey 
from  Chefter  to  London,"  4to.  178a,  and  an  account  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  capital  itfelf,  entitled  "  London," 
4to.  1790,  were  agreeable  additions  to  bis  publications 
of  this  clafs.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  popular,  and 
reached  a  third  edition.  Several  fmaller  pieces  of  the  po- 
litical and  mifcellaneous  kind,  filled  up  the  intcrv.il*  of 
his  greater  works,  and  proved  the  continued  activity  of 
his  mind. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Pennant  has  himfelf  recorded  the  hiftory 
of  his  literary  life,  in  a  work  printed  in  1793,  together 
witbfome  milce llaneous  tracts.  He  had  at  this  time 
taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  public,  and  had  alluded  to 
Gil  Bias's  archbifhop  of  Granada,  as  a  memento  not  to 
I  the. 
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employ  his  pen  till  the  defect  of  its  powers  flionld 
manifelt  to  his  readers.  But  the  habit  of  authorfhip  was 
too  ftrong-  to  permit  him  to  adhere  to  his  refolution.  In 
1796  he  publifhed  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Parifhes  of 
Whiteford  and  Holywell,"  4.10.  the  firft  of  thefe  was  his 
native  pari  In  ;  and  he  took  occafion  to  give  many  partial- 
lars  of  his  family-hiftory,  with  a  degree  of  fenile  garrulity, 
but  enlivened  by  his  ulual  vivacity.  The  natural  hiftory 
of  the  parifhes  is  curious  and  inftructive.  In  his  literary 
life  he  had  mentioned  a  great  rrrafs  of  manufcript  which 
he  kept  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  Outlines  of  the 
Globe,"  being  compilations  of  geographical  and  other 
matter,  in  the  manner  of  the  introduction  to  Arctic 
Zoology  above  mentioned,  and  which  was  a  part  of  them. 
From  thefe  he  publifhed  in  179S  two  quarto  volumes,  en- 
titled, "  A  View  in  Hindooftan,"  which  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  He  died  in  the  courfe  of  that  year, 
at  the  age  of  7s.  Befides  the  works  above  enumerated, 
he  wrote  fbme  fmaller  pieces;  and  was  a  promoter  of  the 
publications  of  other  men  of  fcience,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot's  Flora  Scotica.  To  the  lilt  of  his  literary  ho- 
nours  are  to  be  added  his  election  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Stockholm,  and  the  American  Philofophical  So- 
ciety  of  Philadelphia,  befides  feveral  minor  fbcieties. 
He  had  married  a  fecond  wife  in  1776,  the  lifter  of  his 
neighbour,  fir  Roger  Moftyn  ;  and  he  left  a  family  by 
both  marriages. 

Mr.  Pennant  poffefled  a  well-compacted  frame  of  body, 
an  open  and  intelligent  afpeft,  and  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vi- 
vacity of  difpofition,  with  gentlemanlike  manners,  which 
rendered  him  highly  agreeable  in  fociety.  He  was  exem- 
plary in  the  relations  of  domeftic  life,  zealoufly  attached 
to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  both  local  and  general,  and 
kindly  attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  poor  neighbours.  As 
an  author,  he  was  too  rapid  and  various  to  be  perfectly 
correct  either  in  matter  or  ftyle;  but  he  always  meant 
honeftly,  and  was  ready  to  rectify  miftakes.  In  the  de- 
partment of  natural  hiftory,  " 
he  is  clear  and  judicious  in 
concife,  energetic,  and  exact 
regarded  both  by  native  and  foreign  natu'ratifts  as  very 
rcipcaable  authority.  Pemumt't  Littrary  Lift,  and  Hif- 
tory tf  WAHrfont  <md  NoigwtU.   Gen,  Biog. 

PENNANTIA,/  [lb  named  by  Forfter  in  honour  of 
the  fubject  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  dioecia  ;  or  ratberclafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  monogynia ;  natural  order  uncertain  ;  per- 
haps akin  to  the  urticse  of  Juflieu.  Generic  characters — 
Calyx  :  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch.  Co- 
rolla 1  petals  five,  equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  concave, 
widely  Ipreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  petals ;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pif. 


tillum:  germen  fuperior, obtufely  triangular;  ftyle  none; 
ftigrna  flat,  peltate,  obfeurely  three-lobed.  Pericarpium : 
capfule  triangular,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitaryj  fome- 
what  triangular.  Some  flowers,  on  a  feparate  plant,  have 
the  filaments  twice  as  long  as  in  the  above,  with  ovate 
anthers,  but  no  piftil. — EffentiiU  Ckarn&er.  Calyx  none  ; 
petals  five,  equal ;  ftyle  none  ;  capfule  of  two  cells  ;  feeds 
solitary. 

Pennantia  corymbofa,  a  fingle  fpecies ;  native  of  New 
Zealand.  It  is  a  tree  or  flirub,  with  round  leafy  branches, 
dotted,  and  fomewhat  downy,  when  young.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, (talked,  two  inches*  or  rather  more  in  length, 
obovate  ;  either  quite  entire,  or  with  two  or  three  broad 
blunt  lhallov*  teeth,  or  fmall  lobes;  furnifhed  with  a 
midrib,  and  many  tranfverfe  interbranching  veins ;  dark 
green  above,  nearly  fmooth,  except  the  rib,  which  is  on 
both  fides  minutely  hairy  i  pale  and  fmooth  beneath. 
Footftalks  not  half  an  inch  long,  channelled,  bairy. 
Flowers  about  the  fize  of  Latirultinus  ;  as  far  as  caii  be 
judged  of  them  in  a  dry  itate,  they  feem  to  be  pale  green 
or  yellowifli  white.  The  whole  bears  a  general  refem- 
blance  to  fome  kind  of  Viburnum,  but  the  abfence  of  a 
■  calyx  is  a  ftriking  difference. 

Such  is  Forlter's  original  fpecimen.  The  younger 
Linnseus,  however,  obtained  in  England,  if  we  iniftake 
not,  a  fpecimen  under  the  name  of  Pennantia,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  four  inches 
long,  green  on  both  fides,  undivided  and  entire. 
Branches  and  foot  (talk  fmooth,  with  a  folitary  (talked 
gland  at  a  little  diflance  above  each  of  the  latter,  and  no 
Stipule*.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  terminal  compound 
fmooth  duller}  their  ftyle  as  long  as  the  corolla,  their 
ftamens  longer;  and,  what  is  moft  remarkable,  each  flower 
has  a  calyx,  deeply  divided  into  five  ovate  fringed  feg- 
ments,  and  rattier  elongated  at  its  bafe.  This  plant 
therefore  is  unqueftionabiy  altogether  different  from  For- 
mer's, Pennantia  ;  it  may  be  an  Ehretia,  but  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  frutt,  nor  is  it  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  iti- 
veftigare  this  qitettion. 

Pi.NNAQUlD'.   See  Pemaijuid. 

PENNAR',  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifei  ia  My- 
fore,  erodes  tbecircar  of  Cuddapa  and  the  Carnatic,  ami 
runs  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  twelve  miles  ealt  of  Nellore, 
in  lat.  14.  16.  N.  Ion.  80.  1 3.  E.  This  is  the  firft  confider- 
able  river  to  the  north  of  Madras.  It  rifes  nearly  in  mid- 
way between  the  two  Teas,  near  Chinna  Balabaran,  or 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Bangalore.  It  has  a 
northern  courfe  as  high  as  lat.  15.  from  whence  it  runs 
eafterly  till  it  reaches  the  fea.  It  is  a  confiderahlc  river, 
being  three  hundred  yards  wide  feventy  miles  from  the 
fea,  confined  by  mountains  on  each  fide.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  Hands  the  ftrong  fort  re  fs  of  G andicotta  ;  which 
fee,  vol.  viii. 

PENNA'RE  POI|NT,  a  cape  in  the  Englifti  Channel, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Cornwall :  fix  miles  weft-fouth-wett 
of  Ded  man's  Point.    Lat.  50.  is.  N.  Ion.*.  46.  W. 

PEN'NARTH  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Wales,  in  the  Severn,  at  the  month  of  the  Trave,  below 
Cardiff,  to  which  it  i*  a  harbour.  A  point  of  land, called 
Pemxarth  Point,  bounds  it  on  the  foutb. 

PEN'N  AS  (Las),  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz:  feventy  miles  north  of  Potofi. 

PEN'N ATED,  adj.  [ptunatut,  Lat.]  Winged— i>«- 
natrd,  amongft  botanifts,  are  thole  leaves  of  plants  as  grow 
directly  one  againft  another  on  the  same  nb  or  ftalk >  as 
thofe  of  afh  and  walnut-tree.  Quint*. 

PENNAT'UL A,  /.  [dim.  of  ptnnm,  Lat.  a  quill-fea- 
ther, from  the  appearance  of  fome  of  the  fpecies.)  The 
Sea  Pen  ;  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  vermes  zoophy- 
ta,  or  plant-like  worms,  confilfing  of  eighteen  fpecies. 
Generic  characters— Animal  not  affixed,  of  various  lhapes, 
fupported  by  a  bony  part  within,  naked  at  the  bafe,  the 
upper  part  with  generally  lateral  ramifications,  fnrnrfbed 
with  rows  of  tubular  denticles,  producing  radiate  polypes 
from  each  tube. 
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This  genus  of  animals  differs  remarkably  from  all  the 
other  zoophytes  by  their  fuimminir  freely  about  in  the 
lea,  and  ni.tny  of  them  having  a  mul'cular  motion  as  they 
fwim  along.  They  have  no  opening  ;it  the  bottom  as 
was  formerly  thr. tight,  nor  any  otlier  pailitge  hut  thnmgh 
their  polype  mouths t  by  thefc  thev  ukc  in  their  food, 
itid  through  thefe  tliey  produce  their  re^,  as  in  molt 
zoophytes.  When  «e  compare  them  with  the  other  zoo- 
phytes, they  approach  nearrft  to  the  Gorgcnia,  as  having 
a  bone  in  the  infide  like  them,  which  is  covered  with 
liefh,  and  their  upper  parts  foil  of  polype-like  mouths. 

i.  Pennatula  coccinea,  the  fcarlet  fca-pen  :  Item  round, 
radiating,  witli  papilton;  retype- bearing  fides,  and  cla- 
vate  at  Hie  top.  It  inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  unites  the  two  genera.  Alcyonium  and  Pennatula  ; 
it  is  felt,  red,  an  inch  and  half  high,  and  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger  ;  it  is  wrinkled,  with  the  papillae  dilpofed 
in  rows. 

i.  Pennatula  grifea,  the  thorny  Tea-pen  :  ftem  deftly, 
with  a  fmooth  midrib  and  imbricate  plaited  fpinous  ra- 
mifications. It  is  found  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is  about 
eight  inches  long;  it  mines  by  night  ;  back  of  the  mid- 
rib lanceolate,  fmootliifti;  rays  imbricate,  and  undulate 
on  the  anterior  margin,  the  lobules  are  armed  with  a 
ipine,  and  obtufcly  crcnate  at  the  margin. 

V  Pennatula  pbofpborea,  the  Britifh  fea-pen  :  flem 
Jlelby,  with  a  rough  midrib  and  imbricate  ramifications. 
It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  red.  Dr.  Solander  calls 
it  the  Britifh  fea-pen,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  rubra, 
which  he  calls  the  Italian  fca-pen,  and  becaufcit  is  found 
j[>  great  plenty  Kicking  to  the  baits  on  the  fifliermen's 
lines  round  the  coaits  of  this  kingdom  ;  elpccially  when 
they  nuke  ufe  of  muftcls  to  bait  their  hooks.  Great  num. 
'  hers  have  been  taken  on  the  coafl  of  Scotland,  cfpecially 
near  Aberdeen. 

This  animal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  the  fea-pen  ;  many  of  the  old  authors  took  it  for  a  fucus, 
orfea-plant.  It  has  been  found  in  the  ocean  from  the  coaft 
of  Norway  to  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
sod  not  only  dragged  up  in  trawls  from  great  depths  of 
the  fea,  but  often  found  floating  near  the  furface.  Dr. 
i  haw,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algiers,  remarks  that  they  afford 
16  great  a  light  in  the  night  to  the  fifticrmen,  that  they 
can  plainly  difcover  the  fifh  fwimming  about  in  various 
depths  of  the  fea.  The  luminous  effeit  is  confined  to  the 
plumule  of  the  quill,  or  that  part  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  polype.  Spallanzani,  in  a  letter  to  Bonnet,  Hates  that 
the  light  is  only  emitted  when  the  fea-pen  is  in  motion  i 
and  that  there  is  a  mucous  luminous  fubftance  furnilhed 
by  the  polype,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
mixed  with  the  fea.  water  that  is  admitted  into  the  pen 
by  means  of  a  hole  fituatcdat  the  extremity  of  its  ft.Jk. 
( Mem.  Soc.  Ital.  toino  ii.)  But  the  exllience  of  any  hole 
.,t  the  extremity  is  denied  by  Mr.  Ellis,  whofc  defcrip- 
tion  (Phil.  Tranf.  liii.)  is  as  follows  t 

"The  outward  appearance  of  this  animal  is  not  unlike 
one  of  the  quill-feathers  of  a  bird's  wing;  but  they  are 
found  of  different  lizes,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
length;  the  lower  half  of  it  is  naked,  round,  and  white, 
not  unlike  the  quill-part  of  a  writing-pen  ;  the  upper  part 
reprefents  that  of  the  feathered  part  of  the  pen,  and  is  of 
a  rcddifti  colour.  This  tipper  half,  which  arifes  from  the 
quill,  and  is  feathered  on  both  fides,  is  a  little  comprefled, 
and  becomes  fmaller  and  fmaller  till  it  ends  in  a  point  at 
ttetop;  along  the  back  of  this,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
:!>c  inner  fide  of  a  common  writing-pen,  there  is  a  groove 
in  the  middle,  from  the  quill  to  the  extremity;  from  each 
f:de  of  this  upper  part  of  the  ftem  proceed  little  parallel 
teather-l.ke  fins  ;  thefe  begin  at  the  top  of  the  quitl-part, 
very  fmall  on  each  lide  at  firft,  but  lengthen  as  they  ad- 
vance towards  the  middle;  hence  they  ihorten  gradually 
cm  each  lide,  till  they  end  in  a  point  at  the  top,  their 
terminations  preferring  on  each  fide  the  figure  of  the  feg- 
jnent  of  a  circle. 

"To  come  now  to  confider  more  minutely  thofe  pin. 
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nulse,  or  feather- like  fins,  that  project  on  each  fide,  and 
form  the  upper  part  of  this  animal.  Thefc  are  evidently 
defigned  by  nature  to  move  the  atrimal  backward  or  for. 
ward  in  the  fea,  confcqusntly  to  do  the  oflite  of  fin;, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  hy  the  appearance  of  the  fuckers 
or  mouths  (urniflicd  with  filaments  or  claws,  they  were 
certainly  intended  to  provide  food  for  its  fupport  ;  for, 
notwithltanding  what  Linnxus  has  laid  in  regard  to  its 
mouth,  in  his  Syftcm  of  Nature,  viz.  Os  bnftei  rominwni* 
tf  liintiiun,  Mr.  E.  could  not,  with  the  help  of  the  belt 
glades,  difcover  that  the  point  of  the  baft;  was  penetrated 
in  the  lealf ;  lo  that  he  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  ani- 
mal, like  the  Hvdra  arclica,  or  Greenland  polype,  de- 
fended in  his  Etlay  on  Corallines,  nouriilies  and  lupports 
itfelt  by  thefe  fuckers  or  polype  like  filaments  ;  that  by 
thefe  both  kinds  take  in  their  food,  and  have  no  other  vi- 
fible  means  <Jt"difcharging  the  exuviae  of  the  animals  they 
feed  on,  than  by  the  l.iinc  way  which  they  take  them  in; 
and  that,  from  attentively  conlidering  the  ftruflure  and 
manner  of  living  of  both  thefe  animals,  he  dalles  them 
in  the  fame  genus  of  Pennatula,  though  they  vary  very 
much  in  their  exterior  form  and  fize,  and  confequently 
are  of  very  different  fpecics.    The  Hem  of  the  fuckers  of 


draw  themfelves  into  their  cafes,  which  are  formed  like 
the  denticles  of  the  corallines,  but  here  each  denticle  is 
furnifhed  with  fpiculx,  which  dole  together  round  the 
entrance  of  thedenticle,  and  protect  this  tender  part  from 
external  injuries." 

Some  of  the  moll  curious  remarks  of  Dr.  Bohadfch  on 
the  anatomy  of  this  animal,  as  alfo  on  the  appearance  of 
it  while  alive  in  fea- water,  areas  follow:  "When  the 
trunk  is  opened  lengthwife,  a  falrifh  liquor  flows  out  of 
it,  fo  vtfeid  as  to  hang  down  an  inch ;  the  whole  trunk 
of  the  flem  is  hollow;  its  outward  coriaceous  membrane 
is  more  than  a  line  thick,  and  (ormt  a  ftrong  covering  to 
it  :  between  this  and  another  thinner  membrane  of  the 
pinnated  part  of  the  trunk,  are  innumerable  little  yellow- 
ifli  eggs,  floating  in  a  wbitifh  liquor,  about  the  li?-e  of  a 
white  poppy  feed;  thefc  are  bell  Iccn  when  the  trunk  is 
cut  acrofs;  this  thin  membrane  lines  the  whole  inlide  of 
the  trunk,  in  which  we  obferve  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
yellow  Wh  bone,  which  takes  up  three  parts  of  the  cavity. 
This  bone,  in  fome  of  thefc  ammaU,  is  above  two  inches 
and  a  hall  long,  and  about  half  a  line  thick;  in  the  mid- 
dle part  of  it,  it  is  quadrangular;  towards  each  end  ic 
grows  round  and  very  taper  i  that  end  is  fmallell  which  is 
nearefi  the  top  of  the  pinnated  trunk.  The  whole  bone 
is  covered  with  a  yellowifh  clear  fkin,  which  at  each  end 
Changes  into  a  ligament ;  one  of  which  is  inl'erted  in  the 
top  of  the  pinnated  trunk,  the  other  in  the  top  of  the 
naked  trunk;  by  the  help  of  this  upper  ligament,  the 
end  of  this  little  bone  is  either  contracted  into  a  very 
narrow srch,  or  difpofed  into  a  ftraight  line,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  trunk.  The  fins  likewife  arc  compofed 
of  two  fkins  :  the  outer  one  Itrong  and  leathery,  and  co- 
vered over  with  an  infinite  number  of  crimfon  (freaks, 
the  inner  fkin  is  thin  and  clean  the  cylindrical  part  of  the 
fuckers  are  in  the  fame  manner,  only  with  this  difference, 
their  outer  (kins  may  be  fofter.  Both  tbe  fins  and  the 
fuckers  are  hollow,  fb  that  the  cavity  of  the  fuckers  may 
communicate  with  the  fins,  as  their  cavity  does  with  the 
trunk. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  appearance  which  this  animal 
makes  when  alive  in  fca-water.  The  trunk  then  was 
contracted  circularly  at  the  bottom  of  the  naked  part  of 
the  ftem,  and  by  this  contraction  formed  a  zone  of  the 
iv. oft  intenfe  purple,  which  moved  upwards  and  down- 
wards Uicceflively :  when  it  moved  upwards  through  the 
length  ct  tiie  pinnated  trunk,  it  there  became  paler,  and 
at  length  teiuiinated  at  the  top:  the  motion  being  fcarcely 
finifticd,  a  like  zone  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  naked 
trunk,  which  finilhcd  its  motion  in  tbe  fame  manner  as 
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the  former.  When  this  zone  becomes  very  much  con* 
Rnftcd  on  every  fide,  the  trunk  above  it  fwella  and  ac- 
quires the  form  of  an  onion)  and  then  it  appears  as  if  a 
comprefled  globe  moved  along  through  the  whole  fpace 
of  the  trunk  j  this  conff  riftion  of  the  trunk  gives  that 
fine  red  colour  to  the  rone;  for,  when  the  fkin  of  the  trunk 
is  outwardly  full  of  purple  papillae,  the  intermediate 
fpaces  are  of  a  whttifh  colour.  In  this  conftriction  then 
of  the  dcin,  the  intermediate  fpaces  are  obliterated,  and 
the  papilla:  are  brought  nearer  together;  coqfequently 
only  the  purple  colour  prerents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  and  ap- 
pears more  bright.  The  end  or  apex  of  the  naked  trunk 
is  fometimes  curved  like  a  hook,  and  ibmetimes extended 
in  a  right  line  ,  both  thefe  motions  then  muft  be  directed 
by  the  little  bone  in  the  infide,  and  from  this  motion  of 
this  little  internal  bone,  that  li  nut  or  cavity  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  trunk  (thought  by  authors  heretofore  to  be 
the  mouth)  feems  plainly  to  be  formed  |  for  fometimes  it 
is  deeper,  fometimes  Shallower ;  it  is  deeper  while  the 
movable  globe  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  pinnated  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  (hallowcr  when  it  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  naked  trunk,  at  which  time  the  bone  is  mol)  extended. 
The  fins,  or  pinnulse,  have  four  different  motions  ;  they 
are  moved  both  towards  the  naked  Item,  and  towards  the 
pinnated  item;  and  fometimes  they  are  drawn  in  very 
much  to  the  belly,  a  little  after  tbey  are  inclined  to  the 
back ;  further,  the  flefhy  filaments  or  claws  move  in  all 
directions,  and  the  cylindrical  part  with  the  filaments  ir 
either  extended  out  or  drawn  in  and  hid  in  the  fins." 

4.  Pennatula  filofa,  the  eye  fucken  ftero  a  little  flefhy, 
with  a  rib  feathered  on  each  fide,  and  furnifhed  with  two 
filiform  tentacula  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  the  European 
feas,  and  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 

Mr.  Baker,  author  of  Effays  on  the  Mtcrofcope,  has  de- 
ferred a  worm  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  mutilated 
fpecimen  of  this  fpecies.  "  I  was  lately  prefented  (he 
lays)  with  a  couple  of  fmall  fea-infcAs,  by  a  gentleman, 
who  faid  they  were  found  fixed  by  the  fnout  to  the  eyes 
of  fprats ;  that  they  are  often  obferved  flicking  there,  and 
may  confequently  be  fuppofed  to  fuck  their  nourifhment 
from  thence.  The  length  of  this  little  creature,  from  end 
to  end,  is  near  three  inches,  of  which  the  head  is  about 
one  quarter-part.  Its  body  is  fomewhat  thicker  than  a 
hog's  briflle,  and  of  a  pleafant  green  colour.  A  gut  feems 
running  through  it,  and  terminates  at  the  anus.  The 
head  is  light  brown,  twice  the  thicknefs  of  the  body,  and 
of  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  towards  the  fnout.  It  has 
a  pair  of  fine  fmall  black  eyes,  and  a  couple  of  boles,  at 
fome  diftance  forwards,  which  probably  are  its  noltrilt. 
But  the  molt  remarkable  part  of  the  head  is  its  probofcis, 
or  fnout;  which  is  nearly  half  its  length,  and  does  not 
end  in  a  point,  but  fprcads  at  its  extremity  with  aconfi- 
derableaperture.  This  fnout  appears  of  a  horny  fubftance, 
and  has  on  every  fide  feveral  large  knobs  or  protuberances, 
by  which,  when  once  infinuatcd  into  thefifh's  eye,  it  muft 
neceflarily  be  fixed  there,  fo  as  noteafily  to  be  removed." 

5.  Pennatula  rubra,  the  Italian  fca-pen  1  ftem  flefhy, 
with  a  broad  tuberculate  midrib;  the  ramifications  are  im- 
bricate, with  each  a  fhort  (pine  at  the  bafe.  The  Italian 
fea-pen  differs  from  the  Bntifh  fo  much,  that  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  but  tbey  are  very  different  fpecies.  The 
Britifh  is  much  longer,  more  flender,  and  not  fo  flefhy,  as 
the  Italian  ;  but  the  broad  warted  midrib,  and  fpiny  fins, 
of  the  latter,  diftinguifh  it  plainly  {  befides,  the  denticles 
are  placed  fo  thick  as  to  appear  like  a  double  row.  This 
varies  in  colour  from  a  deepred  to  a  pale  red.  It  inha- 
bits the  Mediterranean.  The  fpecimen  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Baker  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliii.)  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  figure,  however,  we 
have  not  copied,  being  fully  perfuaded  it  belongs  not  to 
this  fpecies,  nor  even  to  the  genus.  It  is  luminous  in  a 
high  degree,  like  the  phofphorea  and  feveral  other  of  the 
Pennatulx. 

6.  Pennatula  mirabilis,  the  ftrange  fea-pen  1  ftem  long 
and  flender,  the  midrib  pennated  on  both  fides ;  the  pin- 
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n«  or  fins  placed 
other,  and  fhaped  like  a  I 
lifting  of  eight  filaments. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  rather  a  group,  or  chain,  than  an 
individual  animal,  was  firft  feen  alive  by  Otto  Frederic 
Muller,  author  of  the  Zoologia  Dan i en  ;  and  from  that 
work  our  defcription  and  the  annexed  figures  are  col- 
lected. Linnaeus  and  Pallas  had  both  examined  the  dead 
fubject  in  the  mufeum  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  Linnaeus 
has  delineated  it  in  the  Mufxum  Ad.  Fr.  and  Ellis  has 
copied  hrs  figure  into  the  Phtlofophical  Tranfadions, 
vol.  liii.  t.  ao.  fig.  17.  Linnseus's  defcription  of  it  in 
the  Amcenitates  and  in  the  Mufeo  is  embarrafTed  and  in- 
accurate;  for  in  the  former  he  calls  it  a  filiform  brittle, 
ftiff,  about  half  a  foot  in  length,  to  which  are  attached 
lunated  cilia  of  a  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  turned  to 
either  fide;  while,  in  the  latter  work,  he  fays  that  it  is  in 
a  great  degree  allied  to  the  phofphorea;  whereas  it  is  in 
fact  totally  different  from  the  Pennatula  phofphorea,  or 
at  leaft  only  agrees  with  it  in  having  an  ojficulnm,  or  little 
bone,  attached  to  its  extremity.  Hence  Dr.  Pallas 
doubts  whether  we  fhould  not  rather  place  it  among  the 
Gorgonia  ;  but  its  calcareous  bone.it  s  flefhy  parenchyma, 
and  its  diftinct  polypi,  evidently  indicate  its  fituation  to 
be  among  the  Pennatulse. 

The  raehit,  or  round  bone,  is  uniform  in  thicknefs 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  truncated  at  both 
ends,  and  of  an  orange  colour  ;  flexible  while  frefh,  but 
brittle  when  old,  fo  that  it  fnaps  under  the  nail  like  .1 
thin  bit  of  ivory.  A  flefhy  parenchyma  invefts  the  whole 
of  it  except  its  apex ;  and  from  the  face  to  the  apex  azure  < 
1,  lunated,  and  polypetalous,  lamina,  fprout  out 
tly.  The  margin  of  thefe  lamina,  which  is  turned 
the  bafe,  is  ftudded  with  cylindrical  polypi ;  each 
confifting  of  as  many  tentacula;.  The  ftem,  or  bone,  is 
calcareous,  while  its  covering  and  the  polypiferoui 
of  a  ne(hy  and  gelatinous  i 


fubftaace.  The  ba- 
ns or  extremity,  fixed  by  the  flefhy  parenchyma  into  a 
clayey  foil,  is  ferrated  and  thick,  and  in  that  part  the  po- 
lypi are  not  evolved  ;  but  about  half  an  inch  from  it  they 
begin  to  appear,  and  fixty  or  feventy  tufts  of  them  mny 
be  numbered  on  each  fide.  Hence  it  refults  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  ofliculum  and  the  polypi  takes  place,  not  to- 
wards the  apex  but  in  the  direction  of  the  bafe,  and  that 
part  of  the  officulum  is  developed  before  either  the  flefhy 
parenchyma  or  the  polypes. 

When  out  of  the  water,  the  polypi  contract,  and  the 
bone  is  feen  covered  by  the  flefhy  fubiiance;  when,  how- 
ever, water  is  poured  on  them,  the  lamina  and  the  tenta- 
cula both  expand,  and  prefent  a  beautiful  fpeftacle. 
They  inhabit  the  American,  Atlantic,  and  Norwegian, 
feas ;  from  the  latter  of  which,  particularly  from  the  cfay 
in  a  creek  of  Chriftiana  called  Sand  pollen,  O.  F.  Muller 
dragged  feveral  of  them  alive.  On  the  annexed  Plate, 
fig.  1,  is  reprefented  a  fpecimen  containing  more  than  a 
hundred  clutters  of  the  polypi  of  the  natural  llze;  63.  a, 
a  piece  of  the  fame,  magnified. 

7.  Pennatula  fagitta,  the  arrow  fea-pen :  ftem  filiform, 
with  clofe-fet  ramifications,  and  naked  at  the  tip.  It  in- 
habits the  Ocean;  and,  according  to  Linnxus,  is  found 
flicking  in  the  Lophius  biftrio,  or  fpotted  toad-filh,  hav- 
ing its  Item  pierced  into  their  fides.  Mr.  Ellis  fuppofes 
it  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

8.  Pennatula  antennina,  the  pencock-fifh  fca-pen: 
ftem  fingle ;  the  midrib  fquare,  and  full  of  polype  like 
fuckers  on  three  fides.  This  extraordinary  fea-pen  was 
difcovered  by  Dr.  Bohadfch,  of  Prague,  while  he  was  at 
Naples  in  the  year  1757.  He  fays,  when  it  was  brought 
to  him,  it  was  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  and  very  pofRbly 
had  been  much  longer,  as  it  was  broken  off  at  the  bafe. 
The  bone,  which  was  fquare,  was  covered  over  with  a 
yellowifh  membrane,  dotted  with  red  ;  and  three  fides  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  were  covered  with  tentacles, 
the  fourth  bare.  He  fays  he  numbered  them,  and 
found  1  j  10 ;  and  that  thefe  tentacles  are  not  drawn  yi»  a* 
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in  the  other  fea-pens.  Other  author*  mention,  that  the 
tentacle*  are  only  on  one  fide;  but  Dr.  Bohadfch  bad  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  it  a*  it  wn  taken  out  of  the  fea. 

9.  Pennatula  ftellifera,  the  Harry  fea-pen  1  Item  fimple, 
about  four  inches  long.  See  the  article  Hklmintholocy, 
vol.  ix.  p.  357,  358.  and  Plate  V.  fig.  11. 

10.  Pennatula  phalloides  1  fimple,  with  a  cylindrical 
midrib  every-where  covered  with  polypes.  It  inhabit* 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  i*  fix  inchei  long,  and  grey. 

11.  Pennatula  arundinacea :  Item  quadrangular  and 
very  long.  It  inhabit*  the  Norway  fea*,  and  is  four  feet 
long;  the  Item  i*  linear,  with  cylindrical  rays  of  folitary 
tubes,  which  are  deciduous,  ereft,  crowded,  and  feated 
on  a  thin  pedicle. 

11.  Pennatula  fcirpea  1  ftera  fimple,  linear,  tapering, 
with  a  round  midrib  producing  polypes  on  one  fide.  It 
inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  eighteen  inches  longi  the 
Hem  is  flefhy,  thicker  and  longer  than  the  midrib;  the 
bone  it  fotnewhat  flexile. 

13.  Pennatula  ioncea:  fimple,  linear,  with  a  truncate 
rib, and  tranfverie  polype,  bearing  wrinkle*  on  each  fide. 
Thi*  i*  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  is  two  feet  long, 
white,  beneath  horny,  the  ray*  mixed,  fulvous  and 
white. 

14.  Pennatula  grandit  t  pen-fhaped,  linear-lanceolate, 
with  a  fmooth  round  Hem,  and  jagged  toothed  ramifica- 
tions.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  is  a  foot  long, 
greenilh  grey,  fliines  with  a  cinereous  light  in  tbe  dark, 
and  fome tiroes  (lings  the  hand  if  it  be  touched. 

1 5.  Pennatula  argentea,  the  filver  fea-pen  t  pen-fhaped, 
lanceolate,  with  a  fmooth  round  item,  and  clofe-fet  im- 
bricate ftriate  ramifications.  This  alfo  is  found  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  was  brought  from  Batavia  by  William 
Webber,  efq.  F.R.S.  Its  fins  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  a 
bat,  with  feveral  fliarp  point*.  They  are  ftriped  black 
and  white,  with  a  wining  ftirface,  not  unlike  filver  1 
they  are  often  found  above  a  foot  long,  and  are  laid -to 
be  very  luminous  in  the  fea  at  night.  There  is  one  of 
them  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  near  eighteen  inches  long. 
Fig.  3  of  the  annexed  Plate  it  a  very  exact  reprefentation 
of  this  genuine  fea-pen,  where  the  bone  appears  burft 
through  the  bottom}  fig.  4  is  a  fection,  to  (how  the 
fins  more  diftinflly  i  and  one  of  them  is  magnified  at 
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ifi.  Pennatula  encrinus,  the  great  duller  fea-pen  :  Rem 
quadrangular,  taper.very  long,bony,coveredwith  a  callous 
membrane,  with  an  umbellate  clutter  of  polypes  from  the 
top.  It  inhabits  the  Greenland  Seats  it  about  fix  feet 
long;  and,  when  taken  freflj  from  the  fea,  appears  like  a 
nofegay  of  yellow  flowers. 

17.  Pennatula  cynomoriuro,  tbe  finger  fea-pen  1  cylin- 
drical, nefljy,  fomewhat  clavate,  bearing  polypes  on  the 
whole  upper  furface.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  is 
reddilh,  and  about  four  inches  long. 

18.  Pennatula  reniformis,  the  kidney  fea-pen:  Item 
round,  vermicular,  fupporting  a  kidney- fliaped  leaf-like 
head,  producing  polypes  on  the  upper  furface.  Thi* 
beautiful  purple  fea-pen  was  found  on  tbe  coaft  of  South 
Carolina,  by  John  Greg,  efq.  of  Dominica.  It  is  re- 
markably different  from  all  this  kind.  From  the  fliffnefs 
of  its  Item,  it  is  very  probable  it  is  fuppurted  by  a  bony 
fnbftance.  The  body  it  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an 
inch  acrofs  the  narrowed  part :  it  has  a  fmall  round- 
ifli  tail  of  an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  the  middle  of 
the  body;  this  tail  is  full  of  rings,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  like  an  earth-worm  ;  and,  along  the  middle  of 
the  upper  and  under  part  of  it,  there  is  a  fmall  groove 
which  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  convex,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
the  whole  furface  of  it  it  covered  over  with  minute  yellow 
ftarry  openings,  through  which  are  protuded  little  fuck- 
ers like  polypes,  each  furniflied  with  fix  tentacles,  or  fila- 
ments. The  under  part  of  tbe  body  it  quite  flat  1  this 
f  urface  is  full  of  ramifications  of  flefhy  fibres,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  infertion  of  the  tail,  as  their  common 
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centre,  branch  out  4b  as  to  communicate  with  the  ftarry 
openings  on  the  exterior  edge  and  upper  furface  of  this 
uncommon  animal.  Tbe  upper  furface  (fig.  6)  is  of  a 
rich  purple  colour;. the  under  fide  (fig.  7)  left  brilliant, 
and  fometime*  yellowifb.  Eltit'i  Zoophytes,  by  Solandtr, 
Phil.  Trmf.  vol.  xliii.  xlviii.  I.  liii. 

PEN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne:  three  miles eaft  of  Villeneuved'Agen, 
and  feven  weft  of  Tournon. 

PEN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn :  feventeen  miles  north-north-well  of  Gaillac,  and 
twenty-one  north-weft  of  Alby. 

PEN'NECUICK  (Alexander),  a  Scottifh  writer  of  the 
laft  century,  and  a  burgefs  of  Edinburgh.  He  publifhed, 
1.  Streams  from  Helicon,  1710.  1.  Corydon  and  Co- 
cbrania,  a  Paftortl,  1713.  He  lived  a  very  irregular  life  ; 
and  died,  in  poverty  and  wretchednefs,  about  17*8  or 
17*9.  Diog.Drmm. 

PEN'NED,  adj.  Winged;  plumed.  HhIoH. 

PENNE'DO  de  St.  PEDRO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
Atlantic.   Lat.  o.  55.  N.  Ion.  a;.  10.  W. 

PEN'NER,  /.  A  writer.— He  talked  to  me  a  great  deal 
of  the  Declaration  1  he  toid  me  he  was  thepewwr  of  it. 
Diary  of  the  E»rl  of  Clarendon,  1688.—A  pencafe.  Ob- 
folete,  except  perhaps  in  Scotland. 

PENNERVA'EN,  a  mountain  of  South  Wales,  a  little 
to  the  fouth  of  Brecknock. 

PENNEWANG',  rtown  of  AuftrU  i  three  mile*  north 
of  Scwanalbult. 

PEN'NI  (Giovanni  Francifco),  a  painter,  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1488,  was  the  d'riciple  of  Raphael,  who,  observ- 
ing hit  genius  and  integrity,  intruded  his  domeftic  con- 
cerns to  his  management ;  by  which  means  he  got  the 
appellation  of  It  Fitter*,  or  the  Steward,  which  he  re. 
tabled  ever  after.  Tbe  genius  of  Penni  was  univerfal ; 
but  hi*  greateft  pleafurt  wa*  in  painting  landfcape*  and 
building* :  he  wa*  an  excellent  defigner,  and  coloured 
extremely  well  in  oil,  diftemper,  andfrelco.  He  painted 
portrait*  in  an  exquifite  Kyle  ;  and  bad  fuch  happy  natu- 
ral talents,  that  Raphael  left  him  heir  to  his  fortune  in 
partnerihip  with  Julio  Romano  hit  fellow-difciplc. 
After  Raphael't  death,  Penni  painted,  many  picture*  at 
Rome,  particularly  in  tbe  palace  of  Chigi,  (o  exactly  in 
the  ftyleof  his  mafler,  that  they  might  not  undeservedly 
have  been  imputed  to  him:  he  finifhed,  in  conjunction 
with  Julio  and  Perino  del  Vaga,  the  celebrated  defignt 
of  the  Battles  of  Conftautine,  and  others,  which  Raphael 
had  left  imperfect ;  bur,  differing  with  them  about  a  copy 
of  the  Transfiguration,  which  the  pope  intended  for  tbe 
king  of  France,  they  feparated.  Penni  went  to  Naples ; 
but,  the  air  of  thax  country  difagreeing  with  bis  confuta- 
tion, he  died  foon  after  in  1 5*8. 

PEN'NI  (Lucas),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
likewife  at  Florence.  He  alfo  frequented  the  fchool 
of  Raphael,  and  fludied  a  confiderable  time  under  Perino 
del  Vaga.  He  poflefled  confiderable  merit  a*  an  hiftorical 
painter,  and  George  Ghifi  of  Mantua  ha*  engraven  from 
feveral  of  hit  pictures.  After  vifiting  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
he  travelled  to  England,  where  he  wat  employed  by 
Henry  VIII.  he  afterwards  went  to  France,  and  practi- 
fed  for  a  while  at  Fontainebleau.  On  bis  return  to  Italy, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  etching  and  engraving,  and  we  have 
feveral  meritorious  prints  from  his  band ;  he  fometime* 
worked  from  hi*  own  defignt,  but  oftener  from  Roflo  and 
Primaticcio.  Hi*  mark  wa*  ufually  compofed  of  an  L 
and  an  R  joined  together,  or  feparate ;  for  he  chofe  to 
add  the  word  Ronuunu,  or  the  Roman,  to  his  name,  or 
the  initials  of  it ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  caution  the  young 
collector  with  refpeft  to  thefc  marks,  all  of  which  win 
be  found  in  our  preceding  Plate,  becaufe  they  were  ufed 
by  other  matters  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  abilities  to 
Penni ;  and  to  ftate,  that  his  engravings  are  not  only  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  fpirited  ftyle,  but  alfo  accurately  drawn. 
He  chiefly  etched,  but  at  times  worked  with  the  graver 
only.   The  following  it  a  lift  of  bis  principal  work*: 

Two 
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Two  Satyr*  giving  Wine  to  Bacchus ;  Led*  drawing  Ar- 
rows from  Cupid's  Quiver;  Sufannah  at  the  Bath  furprt- 
fed  by  the  Elders;  all  of  which  are  from  RofTo.  But  the 
four  following  are  from  Primaticcio ;  Abraham  facri fi- 
fing Ifaac  ;  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine ;  Jupiter  meta- 
morphofing  Califto  into  a  Bear;  and  Penelope  at  work 
with  her  women  ;  and  are  of  folio  dimensions. 

PENNICEROUS,  arij.  [from  the  Lat  penna,  a  wing, 
and  gero,  to  carry.]  Winged,  feathered.  Cole. 

FENNIGON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Rajamundry. 
PEN'NING,  /  ^from  To  pen.}  Written  work  ;  com- 
fition. — Read  this  challenge;  mark  the  penning  of  it. 
a  he/peart' t  Tw.  Night.— I  may  the  better  be  encouraged 
to  go  on  with  my  plain  manner  of  penning,  though  it  be 
unpolilhed.  Brvfkett'i  Difc.  of  Civ.  Life.— How  (hall  he 
be  thought  wife,  whofe  penning  is  thin  and  (hallow? 
B.  Jcnflm't  Difctwerie*. 

PEN'NINGTON,  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  with  1739  in- 
habitants, including  441  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures: fen  miles  north  of  Warrington. 

PEN'NINGTON,  or  Pennvtown,  a  pleafant  and 
flourishing  village  in  Hunterden  county,  New  Jerfey, 
nine  miles  weft  of  Princeton,  containing  a  church  and 
about  forty-two  houfes. 

PEN'NINGTON  (Ifaac),  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  a  confiderable  writer  among 
that  people,  was  the  fon  of  an  alderman  of  London,  who 
repeatedly  filled  the  office  of  chief  magiftrate,  was  a  no- 
ted member  of  the  long  parliament,  and  nominated  one 
of  the  judges  of  king  Charles  I.  though  he  did  not  take 
his  feat  among  them.  Ifaac  was  born  about  the  year 
1617;  and,  bill  ing  the  profpect  of  fucceeding  to  a  large 
eftate,  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
belt  education.  As  he  grew  up,  be  had,  from  his  father's 
Situation  in  life,  opportunities  of  mixing  with  tome  of  the 
rooft  confiderable  men  of  the  age)  and,  if  he  had  been  of 
an  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  he  might  have  occafionally 
indulged  hopes  of  riling  very  high  in  the  world.  But 
from  a  very  early  age  he  was  under  Strong  religious  im- 
preflions ;  and,  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  iufcovered 
an  increafing  attachment  to  retirement,  ferious  contem- 
plation, and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  While  he 
was  in  this  State  of  mind,  he  met  with  fome  of  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Friends  5  "  which,"  fays  be,  "  I  caft  an 
eye  upon,  and  difdained,  as  falling  very  Ihort  of  that  wif- 
dom,  light,  tile,  and  power,  which  I  was  fearching after." 
There  was,  however,  fomething  in  them  that  roufed  his 
attention,  and  he  went  to  one  of  their  public  meetings 
at  which  George  Fox  preached,  whofe  dilcourfe  produced 
on  him  a  fudden  and  complete  converfion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  new  feet.  From  this  time  he  joined  the  foci- 
ety, in  oppofition  to  the  influence  of  his  connexions,  as 
well  as  unmoved  at  the  profpect  of  reproaches  and  lofles 
to  which  his  profeflion  would  unquestionably  expofe  him. 
In  the  years  1661  and  1662,  Mr.  Pennington  was  called 
forth  to  be  a  confeffor  for  the  profeflion  which  he  had  em- 
braced. For  the  crime,  as  it  was  called,  of  holding 
meetings  for  the  worfhip  of  God  in  his  own  houfe,  he 
was  committed  to  AyleSbury  gaol,  where  he  was  kept  in 
clofc  cuftody  for  feventeen  weeks,  great  part  of  which 
was  in  the  winter  feafbn  ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  feverity  of 
his  treatment,  he  was  confined  in  a  cold  and  very  incom- 
modious room,  without  a  chimney,  by  which  cruel  ufage 
he  contracted  fo  violent  a  diforder,  that  for  feveral  weeks 
after  hit  releafe  be  was  not  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  his 
bed.  From  this  time  till  the  year  1670,  he  fuffercd  fix 
different  imprifonraents.  Tfaefe  repeated  calamities,  to- 
gether with  heavy  pecuniary  lofles,  arifing,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  the  oppreflive  fines  which  were  levied  upon 
him,  Mr.  Pennington  fuftained  with  firmnefis  and  ferenity, 
believing  himfelf  to  be  a  fufferer  for  obeying  God  rather 
than  man.  With  the  fame  equanimity  and  fortitude  he 
bore  the  attacks  of  a  painful  diftemper,  which  terminated 
his  life  in  the  year  1679,  in  the  6  jd  year  of  hi*  age.  Hi* 


character  procured  him  the  refpectand  efteem  of  all  good 
men,  as  it  exhibited  an  excellent  pattern  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  the  ftrictelt  morality.  He  was  mod  faithful  in  the 
difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life ;  and  was  author  of  nu- 
merous writings,  which  were  highly  prized  by  the  people 
with  whom  he  aflbciated.  They  were  collected  and  pub- 
lifted  in  a  folio  volume  in  1681.  They  have  fince  been 
reprinted  in  +to.  and  Svo.  and  in  the  year  1796  fome  of 
his  Letters  were  pubiilhed.  Bet  ant  Memairt  of  Penning. 

tOM,   1 807. 

PEN'NINGTON  ( Lady),  wife  of  fir  Jofeph  Penning- 
ton, bart.  of  Water  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Family  mifunder- 
ftanding*  having  feparated  this  lady  from  her  children. 
She  wrote  for  their  ufe  "An  Unfortunate  Mother's  Ad« 
vice  to  her  Abfent  Daughters  ,"  a  work  of  great  merit, 
and  which  all  parents  ought  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  female  offspring.  Lady  P.  died  Sept.  3, 1783.  Janet  $ 
Biog. 

PENNISE'TUM,  /  [from  the  Lat.  pen**,  a  feather, 
and  fita,  a  bridle.]  A  name  given  by  Richard  in  Perf. 
Syn.  '1.7a.  and  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  195.  to  the 
fpecies  of  the  fir  ft  divifion  of  the  genus  Panicum.  The 
name  allude*  to  the  feathery  ftrutiure  of  the  brittle* 
which  compofe  the  involucrum.   See  Panicum. 

PEN'NON,  or  Pkkon,/  Aftandard  with  a  triangular 
tail,  ancientlyhorne  before  knights  bachelors  who  brought 
a  certain  number  of  followers  into  the  field.  Some 
inftances  occur  of  pennons  being  carried  before  efquires ; 
but  they  were  only  fuch  as  poflell'ed  certain  eftates  or  fiefs, 
or  who  could  bring  a  fufficient  fuite  of  vaflals  into  the  field. 
The  j»ennon  was  in  figure  and  Size  like  a  banner,  which 
was  (mail  and  of  afquare  figure,  with  the  addition  of  a  tri- 
angular point.  They  were  charged  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ing of  their  owner.  On  the  performance  of  any  gallant 
action  by  the  knight  and  his  followers,  the  pennon  was 
converted  into  a  banner  by  the  king,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  cutting  off  the  point,  by  which  the  knight  was 
raifed  to  the  degree  or  a  banneret.  Both  knights  and 
bannerets  were  bound  to  appear  in  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  certain  number  of  men,  whence  ancient  hiftorians 
frequently  exprefs  the  Strength  of  an  army  by  the  num- 
ber of  banners  and  pennons  of  which  it  confifted. 

PEN'NOT  (Gabriel),  an  Italian  canon-regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Of  his  perfonal  hiftory  we  arc  furnifhed 
with  no  other  particulars  than  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Verona,  and  flourished  under  the  pontificate  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  that  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning, 
and  by  his  virtues;  and  that,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary merits,  he  was  chofen  to  fill  the  molt  important 
and  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his  congregation. 
Befides  fome  theological  and  controversial  works,  he 
wrote  a  curious  hiltorical  account  of  the  order  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  which  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  ecclefiarti- 
cal  hiltorian,  and  claims  for  the  author  this  brief  notice 
i.i  our  pages.  It  is  entitled,  "  General  is  totius  Ordinis 
clericorum  caoonicorum  Hiltoria  tripartita,"  and  was 
published  at  Rome  in  16*4,  and  reprinted  at  Cologne  in 
1645.  Gen.  Biog. 

PENN'SBOROUGH  (Weft),  a  town  of  America,  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pennfylvania;  famous  for  a  remark- 
able flow  of  water  from  a  ridge  of  lime-ftone,  called  The 
Big  Spring,  which,  after  turning  fix  mills,  discharges  it- 
felf  through  Conidogwinnet-creekinto  the  Sufquehanna. 
Population,  1635. 

PENN'SBOROUGH  (Eaft),  a  townfhip  of  the  fame 
county,  containing  1164  perfons. 

PENN'SBURY,  a  fmall  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Buck's 
county,  on  a  fmall  creek  of  Delaware  river.  This  was  a 
manor  which  Mr.  Penn  referred  for  himfelf,  where  he 
built  a  houfe,  and  planted  orchard*  and  garden*)  which, 
with  many  additional  building*  and  improvements,  ftill 
continue. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of 
the  United  State*  of  America,  extending  in  length  *»8 

3  and 
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and  in  breadth  i  jfi  miles,  between  39° 4.3'  and  4.1°  N.  lat. 
and  74° 48' and  8o°  8' W.  Ion.  and  comprehending  46,000 
Iquare  mile*.  Tt  it  bounded  eaft  by  Delaware  river, 
which  divides  it  from  New  Jerfey  5  north  by  New  York 
and  lake  Erie ;  north-weft  by  a  part  of  lake  Erie,  where 
is  a  good  port ;  weft  by  the  ftate  of  Ohio  and  a  part  of 
Virginia;  fouth  by  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

This  country  was  granted  to  the  famous  William  Penn, 
fon  of  fir  Witliam  Penn,  admiral  of  the  Englifh  fleet  in 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  Sir  Wit- 
liam,  as  fome  reward  for  his  fervices,  and  in  confiderarion 
of  fundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the  crown,  was  pro- 
mifed  a  grant  of  this  country  from  king  Charles  II.  but 
died  before  he  obtained  it.  His  fon  did  not  for  fome 
time  apply  liimfelf  ftrenuoufly  to  folicit  the  grant  pro- 
mifed  to  his  father;  but  at  length,  finding  bjs  friends, 
the  (Junkers,  were  harraflcd  in  every  part  of  England  by 
fpiritual  courts,  he  renewed  his  application  to  the  king, 
and,  having  obtained  his  grant,  went  into  America,  and 
purchsfed  the  foil  at  a  very  low  rate  of  the  Indians,  its 
origins!  pofTcfl'ors.  By  this  cheap  aft  of  jufticc  at  the  be- 
ginning,  he  rendered  all  his  future  dealings  the  moreeafy, 
the  Indians  having  conceived  very  favourable  opinions 
both  of  him  ai)d  his  deligns.  Having  thus  fucceeded  in 
the  firft  part  of  his  plan,  he  proceeded  to  the  other,  namely, 
to  people  the  country  he  had  thus  obtained.  And  this 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  uneafmefi  of  the  Englifh 
Quakers,  who,  from  their  high  opinion  of  the  man,  de- 
termined to  follow  him  over  the  vaft  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a 
country  uncultivated,  and  a  climate  ftrange  and  un- 
known. Nor  was  he  himfelf  wanting  in  any  thing  that 
had  a  tendency  to  encourage  his  followers  t  he  expended 
large  funis  in  tranfporting  and  fupplying  them  with  all 
neceftaries  ;  and,  not  aiming  at  a  Hidden  fortune,  by  fel- 
ling bis  lands  at  a  very  eafy  purchafe.  By  this  means, 
and  the  noble  charter  of  privileges  he  gave  the  fettlers, 
the  country  was  foon  changed  from  a  wilderncfsto  a  gar- 
den, and  is  now  one  of  the  mod  flourilhing  countries  in 
the  New  World ;  and  lliil  called  after  his  own  name.  See 
Penn  (William). 

At  the  American  revolution,  Penn's  conftitution  was 
of  courfe  abolifhed  j  and  the  people,  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  formed  a  new  one  on  republican  principles.  The 
proprietaries  were  excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  legiflaturc  offered  them  130,000!.  in  lieu 
of  all  tjnit-rents,  which  was  finally  accepted.  The  pro- 
prietaries, however,  flill  pofTefs  »n  Feiinfylvanii  many 
large  tracts  of  excellent  land.  After  many  difputcs,  the 
republicans  acquired  theafcendancy,  and  tweonftitution 
underwent  an  alteration  that  affiniilated  it  nearly  to  the 
federal  conftitution.  The  federal  conllitution  was  ratified 
by  Pennfylvania,  December  13,  1787. 

According  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  the 
Aiprcme  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth  is  vcfted 
in  a  governor;  the  legiflative,  in  .1  general  aflembly,  con- 
fiding of  a  fenaic  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The 
governor  is  chofen  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold  his 
office  more  than  nine  years  in  twelve.  A  majority  of 
votes  makes  a  choice.  The  reprefentatives  arc  eleiled 
for  one  year ;  the  fenators  for  four.  The  latter  arc  di- 
vided into  four  clafles.  The  time  of  one  clals  expires 
eacli  year,  whofe  feats  are  then  filled  by  new  elections. 
Each  county  choofes  its  reprefentatives  Separately.  The 
fenators  are  chofen  in  diflncls  formed  by  the  legiflaturc. 
There  is  to  be  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  once 
in  feven  years.  The  number  of  fenators  and  reprefenta- 
tives is,  after  each  enumeration,  to  be  fixed  by  the  legif- 
laturc, and  apportioned  among  the  feveral  counties  and 
diftrifts,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants. 
There  can  never  be  fewer  than  fixty,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred,  rejirefcntativcs.  The  number  of  fenators  can- 
not be  lefs  than  one-fourth,  nor  greater  than  one  third,  of 
the  reprefentatives.  The  elections  arc  made  on  thefecond 
Tuefday  of  Oflober.  The  general  afTembly  meets  on  the 
firlt  Tuefday  of  December  in  each  year,  unlefs  fooner 
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convened  by  the  governor.  A  majority  of  eacb  houfe 
makes  a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs  ;  and  a  lefs  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
members.  Each  houfe  choofes  its  fpeaker  and  other  of- 
ficers, judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and 
efUblifties  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Impeachments 
are  made  by  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the 
fenate.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  originate  in  the 
lower  houfe,  but  the  fenate  may  propofe  amendments. 
The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  are  free  from  arrefts, 
while  attending  the  public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of  trea- 
fon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace;  and  are  not  liable  to 
be  qtieftioned  concerning  any  thing  faid  in  public  de- 
bate. They  are  compensated  out  of  the  public  treafury, 
from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn  but  in  confequence 
of  appropriation  by  law.  The  journals  of  both  houfe t 
are  publifhed  weekly  ;  and  their  doors  kept  open,  unlefs 
the  bufinefs  require  fecrecy.  All  bills,  which  have  palled 
both  houfes,  muft  be  prefented  to  the  governor.  If  he 
approve,  he  mutt  fign  them;  if  not,  he  mud  return  them, 
within  ten  days,  with  his  objeftbns,  to  the  houfes  in 
which  they  originated.  No  bill  fo  returned  (hall  become 
a  law,  unlefs  it  be  re-pafledbv  two-tbirds  of  both  houfes. 
The  governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
force;  may  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ; 
may  require  information  from  all  executive  officers  ;  may, 
on  extraordinary  occafion,  convene  the  general  aflembly, 
and  adjourn  it,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  months, 
in  cafe  the  two  branches  cannot  agree  on  the  time  them- 
fclves.  He  mutt  inform  the  general  afTembly  of  the,  ftate 
of  the  commonwealth ;  recommend  fucb  meafures  as  he 
(hall  judge  expedient;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  In  cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  go- 
vernor, the  fpeaker  of  the  fenate  exercilcs  that  office. 

The  judicial  power  is  vetted  in  a  fuprcmc  and  inferior 
court,  the  judges  of  which,  and  juftices  of  peace,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  ccuninifDoned  during 
good  behaviour ;  but  are  removeable  on  the  addrefs  of 
both  houfes.  The  other  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appoint- 
ed, fome  by  the  governor,  fome  by  the  general  afTembly, 
and  fome  by  the  people.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  two  years'  refidencc,  and 
payment  of  taxes.  They  are  privileged  from  arrells  in 
civil  aflions,  while  attending  elections.  Tbofe  for  a  re- 
prefentative  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  three  years 
inhabitancy.  For  a  fenator  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
four  years'  inhabitancy.  For  a  governor,  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  feven  years'  inhabitancy.  The  governor  can 
bold  no  other  office.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives 
none,  but  of  attorney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia.  No 
perfon,  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  can  hold  any  office  in  this  ftate  to  which  a 
falary  is  by  law  annexed.  All  the  officers  of  the  ftate  are 
liable  to  impeachment,  and  are  bound  by  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, to  fupport  the  conftitution,  and  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices. 

The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  natural  freedom 
and  equality  of  all;  liberty  of  confidence;  freedom  of 
election,  and  of  the  pref*  ;  lubordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  powers ;  trnl  by  jury;  fecurity  from  uhrca- 
fonable  fearches  and  feizurcg;  a  right  to  an  equal  dillri- 
bution  of  j  it  ft  ice  ;  to  be  heard  in  criminal  profecutions  ; 
to  petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances;  to  bear  arms; 
and  to  emigrate  from  the  ftate.  It  declares  that  all  power 
is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  they  may,  at  any  time, 
alter  their  form  of  government;  that  no  perfon  (ball  be 
obliged  to  maintain  religious  worfhip,  or  fupport  any  mi- 
nistry ;  that  all  perfons,  believing  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  are  eligi- 
ble to  office  ;  that  laws  cannot  be  fufpended  but  by  the 
legiflaturc;  that  all  perfons  fhall  be  bailable,  unlefs  for 
capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  preemp- 
tion ftrong;  that  every  debtor  fhall  be  releafed  from  pri- 
fon,  on  delivering  his  eftate  to  bis  creditors,  according 
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to  law,  except  there  be  ftrong  preemption  of  fraud  :  that 
the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habear  corpus  dull  not  he 
iulpended  out  in  time  of  rebellion  or  public  danger;  that 
no  expo//  Jacfo  law  diallbe  made;  that  noperfbn  fl«all  be 
attainted  by  the  Jegiflature,  or  forfeit  his  eltate  for  a 
longer  term  than  his  own  life  ;  that  no  title  of  nobility 
or  hereditary  diftinflion  fball  ever  be  granted.  The 
conftitution  above  defcribed  was  ratified  in  1790. 

In  the  year  181 1.  Pennfylvatiia  was  divided  into  forty- 
tlir*e  counties,  as  in  the  following  Table. 


City  and  County  ) 
of  Philadelphia  1 
Montgomery 
Bucks 
Delaware 
Cheller 
Lancafter 
Berks 

Northampton 

Luzerne 

Dauphin  • 

Northumberland 

Wayne 

Adams 

Allegany 

Armftrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Butler 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Green 

Huntingdon 

Lycoming 

Mercer 

Mifflin  &  Center 

Somerfet 
Venango 
(Warren 
Wafliington 
Weftmoreland 
York 
Erie 

Cambria 

Indiana 

Clearfield 

Jefferlon 

Tioga 

Potter 

M'Kean 


So.  of 

No.  01"  1 11 . 
Iitbttjuiu. 

18 

8 1 ,009 

18 

H.»5» 

2  8 

*7.496 

SI 

11,809 

40 

3»,093 

43.40J 

35 

3*i407 

JO 

JO, Oil 

>9 

11,839 

11 

11,170 

*4 

*7.797 

9 

1,561 

i< 

>3.'7* 

16 

15,087 

J 

*.399 

6 

5>776 

IS 

11,039 

4 

3,916 

a 

».3+6 

18 

15.386 

J7 

#0,159 

i  + 

19,638 

JO 

8,605 

18 

13,008 

IO 

5>4»4 

3,110 

ia 

13,609 

>3 

10,188 

1 

1,130 

1 

133 

aa 

18,198 

»4 

11,716 

18 

*5.«43 

6 

1,4.68 

Clilcf  Towdi. 


Philadelphia 

Norriftown 

Newtown 

Chefter 

WellCheder 

Lnncalter 

Reading 

Carton 

Wilktourg 

Harrilburg 

Sunbury 

Gettylburg 
Pittfburg 

Beaverton 
Bedford 

Meadville 

Carlifle 

Union 

Chamberfton 
Waynefboro* 
Huntingdon 
Williainfport 

i  Lewifburg 

(  Sc  Bellefont 

Somerfet 

Franklin 

Warren 

Wafliington 

Green  (burgh 

York 

Erie 


No.  of  !»• 
habltanU. 


41,110 

911 
781 

957 
374 
4.*9* 
1,886 

»>°S5 
835 

6it 


J>565 


1,031 
ii7i? 


1,151 


The  total  numhsMf  acres  in  all  the  counties  is  reckoned 
at  19,634,840  ;  and-*  great  portion  of  the  ftate  is  divided 
into  townfliips,  in  each  of  which  the  freemen  aftemble  an- 
nually tochoofeovcrfeers  of  the  poor,  aflciTors,  a  collector, 
fupervifors  of  roads,  and  a  conftable.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  (March  3,  1811)  is  1,049,458,  includes 
only  111  (laves. 

In  this  ftate  are  fix  confiderable  rivers;  viz.  the  Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill,  Sufquehanna,  Youghiogeny,  Monong. 
aliela,  and  Allegany.  The  only  fwamps  worthy  of  no- 
tice arc,  the  Great  Swamp,  between  Northampton  and 
Luzerne  counties,  and  Buffaloe  Swamp,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sufquehannah.  Thefe  fwamps  are  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  bodies  of  firm  land,  thickly  co- 
vered with  beech  and  fugar-maple.  A  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  this  ftate  may  be  reckoned  mountainous. 
The  principal  ridges,  in  the  great  range  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  comprehended  in  Pennfylvania,  are  the  Kit- 
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tatinny,  or  Blue  Mountains.  Behind  thefe,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  them,  are  Peters,  Tufcirora,  and  Nefcopek, 
mountains,  on  the  eaft  of  the  Sufquehannah  ;  and,  on  the 
weft,  Sharemon's  hills,  Sideling  hills,  Ragged,  Great 
Warriors,  Evit's  and  Will's,  mountains  t  then  the  great 
Allegany  ridge,  which,  being  the  largeft,  gives  name  to 
the  whole  range  ;  and  weft  of  this  arc  the  Chefnut  ridges. 
Between  the  Juniata  and  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah are  Jack's,  TulTy's,  Nittiny,  and  Bald  Eagle, 
mountains.  The  vales  between  thele  mountains  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  rich  black  foil,  fuited  to  the  various  kinds 
of  grafs  and  grains.  Some  of  the  mountains  admit  of 
cultivation  almoft  to  their  fummits.  The  other  parts 
of  the  ftate  are  generally  level,  or  agreeably  variegated 
with  hills  and  valleys. 

The  climate  of  Pennfylvania  is  very  agreeable,  and 
the  air  fwect  and  clear.  The  fall,  or  autumn,  begins 
about  the  aotb  of  Oftobcr,  and  lads  till  the  beginning  of 
December,  when  the  winter  fets  in,  which  continues  till 
March.  Frofty  weather,  and  extreme  cold  feafons,  are 
frequently  known  here }  fo  that  the  river  Delaware, 
though  very  broad,  is  often  times  froze  over;  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  weather  is  dry  and  healthy.  The  fpring 
lads  from  March  till  June,  but  the  weather  is  then  more 
inconftant  than  in  the  other  feafons.  The  heats  are  very 
great  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September ;  but  mitigated  fo 
much  by  cool  breezes,  that  they  are  very  tolerable.  The 
wind  is  at  fouth-weft  during  great  part  of  the  fummer, 
but  generally  at  north  and  north  weft  in  fpring,  fall,  and 
winter;  which,  blowing  over  the  froxen  lakes  and  fnowy 
mountains  of  Canada,  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  coldnefs  of 
the  weather  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  of  various  kinds  :  in  fome 
parts  it  is  barren  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  ftate  is 
good  land,  and  no  inconfiderable  part  of  it  is  very  good. 
In  general,  however,  the  foil  is  more  fit  for  gram  than 
for  grafs.  This  ftate  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
kinds  of  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  plants,  that  grow  within  the 
United  States.  Oaks  of  feveral  fpecies  form  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  woods.  Hickory  and  walnut  are  alfo  more 
abundant  than  in  the  northern  dates.  Sailafras,  mul- 
berry, and  tulip  (or  poplar),  trees,  are  frequent  and 
thriving.  The  Magnolia  glauca  grows  in  low  grounds  ; 
and  the  acuminati  attains  to  great  height  above  the  wef- 
tern  mountains.  Grapes  arc  common  ;  and  fome  of 
them,  mellowed  by  froft,  with  the  addition  of  fugir, 
make  good  wine.  The  white  pine  and  white  cedar  grow 
well  in  fome  parts  j  and  alfo  red  cedars  are  not  rare  in 
high  grounds.  The  fugar-maple  is  plentiful  in  the 
wciternand  northern  parts  of  the- Itate,  and,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  fupplied  from  them  with  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

Iron  ore  is  difttibuted  in  large  quantities  through  va- 
rious parts  of  the  ftate;  and  in  fome  places  appear  cop- 
per, lead,  and  alum.  Here  are  alfo  limeftone  quarrus, 
and  various  kinds  of  marble.  In  the  middle  and  wertcru 
country  is  abundance  of  coal.  In  the  new  lettlements 
there  are  large  flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  Partridges  are  nu- 
merous;  pheafants  are  deir ;  and  groufe  are  found  in 
fome  diftrifts.  In  thecold  feafon  pigeons  migrate  from  the 
north  in  large  numbers.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  fevcr.il 
kinds  of  ducks,  and  fome  wild  gcefe,  are  found  on  the 
rivers.  The  finging-birds  migrate  to  Pennfylvania  from 
the  north  and  fouth  in  certain  feafons,  and  are  nume- 
rous. In  the  rivulets  trouts  are  common  ;  in  the  eaflern 
rivers  the  principal  fifh  are  roach,  (had,  and  herring, 
vhich,  in  the  fpring,  come  from  the  fea  in  large  Ihoah. 
In  the  weftern  waters  is  a  fpecies  of  catfifli,  weighing 
from  jo  to  100  pounds ;  and  alfo  yellow  perch  and  pike, 
which  arc  large  and  numerous. 

Among  the  ufeful  quadrupeds  in  the  new  diftriifU  are 
deer  in  great  number,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and 
monkeys.  Buffaloes  rarely  crofs  the  Ohio,  and  elks  fel- 
dom  advance  from  the  north.  Panthers,  wild  cars 
bears,  foxes,  and  wolves,  are  not  rare;  the  fur  of  all 
which  is  valuable.  In  the  north  fettlements  rabbits  and 
7C  fquin.!? 
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fquirreli  are  freqnent:  in  the  marlhes  are  minkt  and 

nr. ''-.-r.it-  |  but  opoflums  and  ground-hogs  are  rare. 
The  beft- fettled  land  is  on  thefouth  fide  of  Pennfylvania  ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  roads  that  have  been  formed  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  adjacent  diftricts.  The  princi- 
pal article  of  agricultural  cultivation  is  wheat.  The 
next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  b:uley, 
and  oats,  are  alfo  cultivated  ;  as  are  alfo  German  fpelts, 
chiefly  as  food  for  horfes.  Potatoes  arc  plentiful  i  and 
alfo  turnips,  cabbage,  parfneps,  and  carrots,  and  the 
fmall  oval  pea.  The  culture  of  meadows  is  a  confi- 
derable object  in  this  ftate  :  thole  on  the  rivers  are  banked, 
drained,  tulfocked,  ploughed,  and  harrowed  ;  and  fown 
with  Timothy  grals  and  clover.  The  fummer  is  long 
enough  to  admit  of  two  mowings,  and  even  three  in 
rich  ground.  On  farms  that  have  fpringt  and  ftreanx, 
dairies  are  built  over  them  fo  as  to  place  the  milk-velfels 
in  the  water,  which  is  neceflary  to  avoid  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  heat.  Horfes,  it  is  faid,  are  raifed  beyond  the 
proper  ufc,  as  oxen  might  more  generally  fupply  their 
place.  The  beft  for  teams  are  bred  in  Lancafter  county  ; 
and  the  elegant  faddle  and  coach  horfes  have  more  or  lefs 
of  the  blood  of  ftalliont  imported  from  England.  The 
number  of  Iheep  is  confiderable,  and  increafes.  Hogs, 
fupplied  with  food  from  the  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  ex- 
ceed home-confumption.  Mules  and  afl'es  are  hithtrto 
very  rare.  Poultry  are  abundant,  and  tuikeys  are  cheap. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated;  the  growth  of  hops  is  in- 
confiderable  «•  bees  arc  objects  of  attention.  In  favour- 
able feafons,  cherries,  apples,  aud  cider,  abound. 

The  general  It)  lc  of  architecture  in  this  Kate  is  neat  and 
folid.  Stone  buildings  are  molt  common  in  the  old  fet- 
tlements  i  log  and  frame  houfes  in  the  new.  Towns 
have  a  confiderable  proportion  of  brick  houfes  :  fhingles 
cover  the  roofs.  Neceflary  tradefmen  and  mechanics  are 
fettled  on  fmall  farms  or  lots  throughout  the  improved 
country,  and  alfo  in  villages.  Manufacturers  dwell 
chiefly  in  towns,  though  many  of  them  are  fcattered 
through  the  country.  The  product  of  domcftic  female 
induftry  is  confiderabic.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
even  opulent  farmers  knit  and  fpin  j  and,  in  the  towns, 
lome  females  of  higher  rank  do  the  lame.  Woolen  flock- 
ing* are  made  In  fuiheient  quantity  lor  ufe  :  and  hemp, 
which  is  ufed  in  fcveral  places  for  coarfe  wearing  apparel, 
bass,  lines,  aud  nets,  &c.  is  manufactured,  in  large  quan- 
tities, into  cordage,  cables,  and  ropes.  Iron-works  are 
of  long  Handing,  and  are  in  improving  condition.  The 
furnaces  are  16,  aud  the  forges  37.  The  flitting  and 
rolling-mills  are  faid  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons  per  annum. 
The  fabricated  articles  arc  numerous,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mon kinds.  Manufactories  of  leather,  (kins,  and  fur, 
are  very  extenfive  and  good.  The  molt  relpcttable  trades 
employed  in  materials  of  wood  are  cabinet-making,  houlc- 
carpentrv,  coach-making,  and  Ihip-building.  The  port 
of  Philadelphia  is  faid  to  be  among  the  lirft  in  the  world 
for  naval  architeaure.  Paper  of  moll  kinds  forms  a  be- 
neficial branch  of  manufacture,  in  which  arc  employed 
above  50  mills,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  computed 
at  15,000  dollars.  Manufactories  in  Hone,  clay,  and  fof- 
iils,  are  bricks,  and  various  pieces  of  marble,  common 
earthen  ware,  grind-Hones,  and  mill-llonesj  tin-wares 
are  well  executed  for  various  domeflic  purpoles  ;  copper, 
brafs,  lead,  and  pewter,  are  alfo  tbe  materials  of  various 
manufactured  articles.  Linens  imported  are  now  printed. 
Sugar-refineries,  and  diftilleries  of  mobiles,  and  various 
preparations  of  tobacco,  furnifh  employment  for  many 
hands.  « 

The  commerce  of  Pennfylvania  with  the  eaftern  and 
northern  Hates,  is,  in  great  part,  an  exchange  of  ftaple- 
commodities;  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited. 
The  commerce  of  Pennfylvania  with  the  weft  is  carried 
on  by  the  Ohio  with  the  Spanifh,  and  by  the  lakes  with 
the  Britifh,  dominions;  and  both  ways  with  the  Indian 
tribe*.  Nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
by  the  port  of  Philadelphia.   The  value  of  the  exports 


from  this  ftate  in  the  year  ending  September  jo,  1791, 
was  3,436,091  dollar^,  58  cents;  in  179s,  3,810,661  dol- 
lars; in  1793,  6,958,836  dollars;  in  1794.,  6,643,091  dot* 
lars;  in  1795,  1 1,518,16a  dollars ;  in  1799,  11,431,967 
do! Ian; in  1801,  17,438,193  dollars  ;  '1111804,  "1030,157 
dollars.  The  importation  is  very  great,  both  for  tbe 
coniumption  of  Pennfylvania,  and  of  the  diftricts  fupplied 
from  Philadelphia:  common  and  fine  imported  linens 
and  woollens  arc  ufed  to  a  great  amount,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  quantity  of  home-made;  much  Swedifh  iron  and 
Ruffian  hemp  »*  imported  ;  and  Englilh  hard-ware  is  in 
great  demand.  The  tonnage  of  this  ftate  amounted,  in 
1796,  to  98,137  tons;  in  1799,  to  93,8:4  ton*. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Hate  are  principally  tbe  defen- 
dants of  Englith,  Irilh,  and  Germans,  with  fomi  Scotch, 
Welfh,  Swe'des,  and  a  few  Dutch.  The  Friends  and 
Epifcopalians  arc  chiefly  of  Englifh  extraction,  and 
compote  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ger- 
mans compote  about  one-quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennfylvania;  they  conful  of  Lutherans  (who  are  the 
moll  numerous),  Calvinifts  or  the  reformed  church, 
Moravians,  Catholics,  Mennonifts,  Dutch  Baptifts  (cor- 
ruptly called  Tunkersand  Dunkers,  by  way  of  reproach), 
and  Zwingfelters,  who  are  a  fpecies  of  Quakers.  They 
are  all  diJtinguifhed  for  their  temperance,  induftry,  and 
economy.  The  Biptifts  (except  the  Mennonilt  and 
Dutch  Baptifts)  are  chiefly  the  defcendants  of  emi- 
grants from  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous.  The  origi- 
nal Swedes  went  over  in  the  year  1638,  as  a  colony,  un- 
der the  government  and  protection  of  Sweden.  Few 
Swedes  have  fince  fettled  in  America ;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  nearly  extinct.  Thefe  people  uniformly  had  the 
character  of  probity,  mildnefs,  and  hofpitality ;  but  have 
been  carelefs  of  their  lands  and  intereft.  A  privilege, 
almo.1  peculiar  to  this  ftate,  bit  been  granted  to  foreign- 
ers by  the  legiftature;  viz.  that  of  buying  or  holding 
lands  and  houfes  within  this  commonwealth,  without 
rclinquifhing  their  allegiance  to  the  country  in  which 
they  were  born. 

The  congregations  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Chriltians  in  Pennfylvania  are  as  follow  :  viz.  Prelbyte- 
rians,  tot  congregations;  German  Calvinifls,  84; 
German  Lutherans,  84;  Friends  or  Quakers,  54;  Epif- 
copalians,  16;  Baptifti,  15;  Roman  Catholics,  si; 
Scotch  Prelbyterians,  8;  Moravians,  8;  Free  Quaker;, 
1  ;  Univcrfalilts,  1  ;  Covenanten,  1  ;  Mcthodifts,  leveral ; 
befides  a  Jewifh  Synagogue,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
400  religious  focieties. 

There  are  fix  colleges  in  Pennfylvania:  Dickenfon 
College,  at  Carlifle;  the  Univerfiry  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
Philadelphia;  Franklin  College,  at  Lancafter;  Jefferfon 
College,  at  Cononfburg;  Wafhington  College,  feven 
miles  from  the  fame  place ;  and  Allegany  College,  at 
Meadville.  Dickenfon  College  has  an  excellent  central 
pofition.  It  is  under  tbe  direction  of  forty  truftees;  has 
a  principal  and  five  profeflors  ;  a  good  philofophical  ap- 
paratus ;  a  library  of  about  three  thousand  volumes;  and 
a  revenue  of  confiderable  amount,  anting  from  ten  tbon-  * 
fand  acres  of  land,  and  funded  certificates.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  three  departments ;  the  college,  the  medical, 
and  ths  grammar  fchools  ;  in  all  of  which  there  are  about 
650  fludents;  about  fifty  in  the  full,  five  hundred  in 
the  fecoud,  and  one  hundred  in  the  laft.  Its  funds  are 
not  fo  extenfive  as  they  ought  to  be,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  only  1365I.  but,  in  other  refpeds,  it  is  on  a  very  good 
footing ;  and  the  philofophical  apparatus,  particularly,  is, 
without  a  doubt,  the  mod  complete  in  tbe  United  States. 
Wafhington  and  Jefferfon  Colleges  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other;  and  are  very  much  alike  in 
every  particular.  The  funds  of  the  former  are  fmall ; 
but  it  has  a  pretty  good  library  and  philofophical  appa- 
ratus. In  each  of  thefe  colleges  the  average  number  of 
Itudents  is  about  fixty. 

Pennfylvania  abounds  with  literary,  humane,  and 
o:her  ufeful,  iiiftitutionj  more  than  any  other  of  the 
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American  ftatet.  We  (hall  here  merely  enumerate  them, 
and  mention  the  time  of  their  inftitution.  They  are— 
The  American  Pbilofophical  Society,  formed  1769)  the 
Society  fur  promoting  Political  Inquiries,  inftituted  in 
February  1787;  the  College  of  Phyiicia;>«,  inftituted  in 
in  the  fame  year,  and  incorporated  in  1789  i  the  Pennfyl- 
vania  Hofpital,  eftahlifticti  in  1751;  Philadelphia  Dif- 
penfary,  inftituted  in  1786;  the  Pennfylviriia  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Relief  of  free  Negroea 
unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  begun  in  1774,  and  enlar- 
ged in  1787;  the  Society  (or  alleviating  the  Miferies  of 
Priions,  which  is  become  a  regular  work-houfe  with  an 
annexed  place  of  confinement ;  the  Society  of  United 
Brethren  for  propagating  the  Go/pel  among  the  Heathens, 
inlHtuted  in  1787  ;  the  Pcnnlylvania  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Manufacture*  and  ufeful  Arts,  inftituted 
in  17875  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Information 
and  Aflidance  of  Perfons  emigrating  from  from  foreign 
Countriei,  inftituted  in  1794-  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
two  infurance-companies;  an  humane  fociety,  for  the 
recovery  of  drowned  perfons,  inftituted  in  1770;  an  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  fociety  for  the  relief  of  German,  and 
another  for  the  relief  of  Irifli,  emigrants  5  a  Marine  So- 
ciety, a  Society  for  the  Support  of  Widows  and  Faroilie* 
of  Prefbyterian  Clergymen,  and  St.  George'*  and  St.  An- 
drew's charitable  Societies.  Molt  of  thefe  facie  ties  are 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Inthe  Philofopbical  Tran Tactions  for  1757,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  fpring  in  Pennfylvania,  which  rife*  from  a 
copper-mine,  and  yields  800  bogfheads  in  14.  hours. 
The  water  is  of  a  pale-green  colour,  of  an  acid,  inky, 
and  naufeour,  tafte.  The  faline  matter  which  it  hold*  in 
folution  is  probably  fuiphate  of  copper;  for  a  piece  of 
polifhed  iron  immerfed  in  it  is  foon  covered  with  a  cruft 
of  metallic  copper.  It  contain*  alfo,  it  is  faid,  fuiphate 
of  iron. 

Near  Brownfville,  a  town  on  the  Monongnhela,  in  the 
wefiern  part  of  Pennfylvania,  a  ftorm  lately  (July  18x1) 
tore  up  a  large  oak.  By  it*  fall  with  its  roots,  the  fur- 
faceof  a  fand-ftone  wa»  laid  bare  about  fixtcen  feetfquare. 
On  the  fmooth  furface  of  this  work  feveral  figure*  are 
engraved,  among  which  are  two  of  the  human  form,  a 
man  and  woman,  with  a  tree  between  them  ;  the  woman 
has  fruit  in  her  hand  :  figures  of  deer,  bear*,  and  turkey- 
cocks,  are  alfo  carved  on  it.  The  oak  was  at  lead  from 
500  to  600  years  old,  consequently  thefe  figures  muft 
have  been  carved  long  before  the  difcovery  of  America 
by  Colurnbus."  Similar  difcoveriet  have  likewifc  been 
made  in  other  part*  of  the  United  State*.  In  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Ohio  feveral  hills  have  already  been  dif- 
covered,  which  are  certainly  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  muft  have  required  the  labour  of  thousand*.  On  the 
fide*  and  on  thefumnv.it  grow  large  oaks,  apparently  from 
four  to  fix  hundred  years  old.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mufkingham,  183  miles  below  Pittfburgh,  there  is 
an  ancient  fortification,  occupying  about  forty  acre*  of 
ground.  Round  it  are  feveral  quadrangle*  of  140  to  *oo 
feet  in  length,  furrounded  with  rampart*  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  on  which  there  are  alfo  very  old 
oak*.  On  each  fide  are  three  opening*  at  equal  didancet; 
the  middle  one  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty- 
two  in  height.  The  whole  i*  furrounded  by  a  mound  of 
earth,  the  bafe  of  which  it  from  thirty,  fix  to  forty  feet, 
and  its  height  about  ten  feet.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  work*  have  been  abandoned  for  many  centurie*. 
but  by  whom  they  were  crafted  it  unknown  j  the  oldeft 
Indian*  fay  that  they  exilted  at  the  arrival  of  their  fore- 
father*. In  digging  cellar*  and  well*,  are  occafionally 
found  petrified  inftruments  and  utenfils,  which  indicate 
a  degree  of  civilization  unknown  in  any  of  the  Indian 
nation*.  For  account*  of  other  antiquities  and  natural 
curiolitiei,  fee  the  articles  Philadelphia,  Reading, 
Schuylkill,  &c.  Morft't  American  Gtogmphy.  Month- 
ly Mag.  Aug.  1817.   Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  i8aa. 
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PEN'NY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  eighteen  miles  footn-ead 
of  Purneah. 

PEN'NY,  f.  plural  ptnet  ;  [penig,  Sax.  It  is  derived 
by  Camden  from  peeunia  ;  but  by  other*  from  ptniio,  to 
weigh,  and  it  was  fometime*  written,  according  to  thi* 
'origin,  pouting.']  A  fmall  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a 
(hilling.  A  penny  i*  the  radical  denomination  from  which 
Englilh  coin  is  numbered,  the  copper  halfpence  and  far- 
thing,  being  only  nnmMorum  famuli,  a  fubordinate  fpe- 
ci«»  of  coin.— The  fame  fervant  found  one  of  hi*  fellow- 
fervant*  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence,  and  took  him 
by  the  throat,  ilallhrw. 

She  figh*  and  (hakes  her  empty  (hoes  in  vain, 

No  filver  pemty  to  reward  ber  pain.  Dryden. 

Proverbially.  A  fmall  fum. — We  will  not  lend  thee  a 
penny.  Sliakc/i>ettrr.—Bccxufc  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain 
in  buying  and  felling,  take  not  the  utmoft  penny  that  is 
lawful ;  for,  although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  it  not  ufe.  Bp. 
Taylor' i  Holy  Living. 

You  (hall  hear 
The  legion*,  now  in  Gallia,  (boner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tiding* 
Of  any  pnrny  tribute  paid.       SJwAefpcan'i  Cymieline. 

Money  in  general. — It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  fome 
printer,  who  hath  a  mind  to  make  a  penny.  Swift't  Mif- 
cellaiiKt. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incenfe  take; 

And  with  poft-bafte  thy  running  market*  make) 

Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden. 

The  ancient  Englifh  penny,  ptnig,  or  pening,  was  the 
firft  filvcr  coin  (truck  in  England ;  nay,  and  the  only  one 
current  among  our  Saxon  ancedor* ;  a*  is  agreed  by 
Camden,  Spelman,  Dr.  Uickes,  &c. 

Of  the  heptarchic  pennies  we  have  given  an  account 
under  the  article  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p  810.  and  we  have- 
there  given  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  penny,  as  a  filver  coin, 
both  before  and  after  the  Conqueft. 

The  penny,  which  in  Elthelred'*  time  was  the  10th 
part  of  the  troy  ounce,  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three- 
pence; five  of  them  made  one  (hilling,  or  (billing  Saxon  5 
and  thirty  a  mark  or  mancufe,  equal  to  our  7s.  6d.  It 
was  the  larged  filver  coin  in  England,  and  retained  thi* 
value  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Till  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.  the  penny  wat  ftruck 
with  a  crof*  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  might  be  ea- 
fily  broken,  and  parted,  on  occafion,  into  two  part*  { 
thence  called  half-pmniei  \  or  into  four,  thence  called 
fourlhingi,  or  fartinngs.  But  that  prince  coined  it  with- 
out indenture;  in  lieu  of  which  be  firft  ftruck  round 
half-pence  and  farthing*. 

Stow,  in  his  Annals,  p.  *oo,  fay*,  that  half-pennie* 
were  firft  coined  round,  A.  D.  1179,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  But  biftorian*  have  fincc  discovered,  that  half- 
pennie*  of  thi*  kind  were  coined  by  Henry  L  and  that, 
though  the  ufual  way  in  the  reign  of  the  two  firft  William* 
was  to  cut  the  penny  into  two  for  making  of  half-pennies, 
&c.  yet  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  fome  few  half-pennie» 
might  even  then  be  coined  round.  Some  few  piece*  of 
thi*  kind  are  preferved  in  the  cabinet*  of  the  curious. 
See  Mr.  Pegge's  remark*  on  thi*  fubjeel  in  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.xi.viii.  p.  64. 

Edward  I.  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a 
ftandard;  ordering  that  it  mould  weigh  thirty-two  grains 
of  wheat,  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.  (Stat.  13 
Edw.  I.)  Thi*  penny  wat  called  the  penny  JUrltug. 
Twenty  of  thefe  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce;  whence 
the  penny  became  a  weight  ai  well  a*  a  coin. 

By  9  Edw.  III.  it  was  diminifiied  to  the  twenty- lixth 
part  or  the  troy  ounce  :  by  »  Henry  VI.  it  was  the  thirty- 
fecond  part;  by  5  Edw.  IV.  it  became  the  fortieth,  and 
alfo  by  36  Hen.  VIII.  and  afterward*  the  forty-fifth  ;  but 
by  x  Eliz.  fixty  pence  were  coined  out  of  the  ounce,  and 
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during  her  reign  fixry-two,  which  proportion  was  ob- 
ferved  till  the  new  coinage  of  1816,  when  fixty-fix  pence 
were  made  from  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  fixty-fix  (hillings 
from  a  pound. 

The  filver  penny  fterling  has  been  long  difufed  as  a 
coin  ;  and  is  fcarcely  known  but  as  a  money  of  account, 
containing  the  twelfth  part  of  a  (hilling,  or  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound  i  and  indeed,  from  its 
very  diminutive  fize,  it  can  never  more  become  a  current 
coin,  nor  probably  will  any  thing  lefs  than  a  fixpence 
ever  be  fo  ufed.  But,  in  the  year  1797,  when  gold  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  tilver  coinage  being  alfo 
in  a  very  bad  fate,  copper  pennies,  weighing,  an  ounce 
each,  were  introduced  into  circulation.  In  the  copper 
coinage  of  i8o«,  the  penny  was  made  fomewhat  lefs;  fo 
that,  at  length,  in  dead  of  10  pennyweights  to  the  ounce, 
vie  have  about  zo  to  the  pound. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  between  England  and  France 
is  fettted  on  the  foot  of  fo  many  pence  fterling  for  a 
French  half  crown  of  three  livres. 

Fenny,  in  ancient  ftatutet,  Sec.  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money.  Hence  the  ward-penny,  atter-ptnny,  kundrni- 
penna,  tithiitg-peany,  and  brothalpsnny. 

PENNY  EARTH,/.  A  term  ufed  by  farmers  for  a  hard 
loamy  or  fandy  earth,  wi<h  a  very  large  quantity  of  fea- 
(helU  intermixed  in  it,  fomc  of  which  being  round  and 
flat,  in  fome  meafure  rcfembling  pieces  of  money,  have 
occafioned  the  earth's  being  called  by  this  name.  It  is 
an  earth  not  eafily  dug,  but  is  ufually  undermined  with 
pickaxes,  and  then  falls  in  targe  lumps;  which,  with  the 
froth,  break  to  pieces,  and  leave  the  (hells  loofc.  It  is 
prepared  by  breaking  and  mixing  well  with  water,  and 
then  makes  very  defirable  floors.  The  Jerfey  combers' 
comb-pots  are  alfo  made  of  it,  and  the  fides  and  roofs  of 
ovens  are  plaftered  with  it  j  and,  being  rightly  managed, 
it  combine*  into  a  floor  almoft  as  ftrong  as  plafter  of 
Paris. 

PEN'NY-GRASS.   See  Rhinanthus. 

PENNY-PO'ST,/.  An  office  for  conveying  letters  for 
the  price  of  a  penny  to  al{  places  within  the  London  bills 
of  mortality,  till  the  year  1807,  when  the  price  was  ad- 
vanced to  td. 

PENNY-ROY'AL,  or  Pud'ding  crass,/  [pnlegium, 
Lat.]  A  plant.   See  Mentha. 

Firft  pennyroyal,  to  advance  her  fame, 
(And  from  her  mouth  a  grateful  odour  came.) 
Tells  'cm,  they  fay,  how  many  ills  that  fource 
Threatens,  whene'er,  &c.  Cowley  tnglijhed. 

PEN'NY-TOWN.   Sec  Pennington. 

PEN'NY- WEIGHT,/  A  weight  containing  twenty, 
four  grains  troy-weight.  So  called  from  the  ancient  fil- 
ver penny  being  of  this  weight. — The  Sevil  piece  of 
eight  is  i£  pennyweight  in  the  pound  worfe  than  the  Eng. 
lifh  ftandard,  weighs  fourteen  pennyweight,  contains  thir- 
teen pennyweight  twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain  of  fterling  filver,  and 
is  in  value  forty-three  Englifh  pence  and  eleven  hun- 
dredths of  a  penny.  Arbuthnot  oh  Coins. 

PENNY-WI'SE,  adj.  Saving  fmall  (urns  at  the  hazard 
of  larger;  niggardly  on  improper  occaftons. — Be  not 
ptnny-wAft;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away  of  therofelves. 
Bacon.— Penny-wife,  pound-fooliui.  Burton's  Anal,  of 
Mel.  Pref. 

PEN'NY- WORT.   See  Hydrotocyle. 

PEN'NYLESS,  adj.  Moncylefs ;  poorj  wanting  mo- 
ney.— The  doors,  for  ever  barred  to  the  pennylefs  popu- 
lace, fecmed  to  open  themfelves  at  his  producing  a  filver 
fixpence.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Hail,  ticking!  Aired  guardian  of  diftrefs  ! 

Beneath  thy  (belter  pennylefs  I  quaff 

The  cheerful  cup  I  Warton  on  Oxford  Alt. 

PENNYWORTH,  f.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a 
penny.   Any  purchafe  j  any  thing  bought  or  fold  for 
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money. — Lucian  affirms,  that  the  fouls  of  uHirers  after 
their  death,  are  tranfported  into  the  bodies  of  afles,  and 
there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to  take  their  pen- 
nywarthi  out  of  their  bones  and  fides  by  cudgel  and  fpur. 
Peacham. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage, 
And  purchafe  friends.  Shahefpeart's  Hew.  VI. 

Something  advantageoufly  bought  ;  a  purchafe  got  for 
lefs  than  it  is  worth  1 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 

He  had  no  mighty  penn  worth  of  his  prayer.  Dry  den. 

A  fmall  quantity. — My  friend/hip  I  di (tribute  in  penny- 
wrihs  to  thofc  about  me,  and  who  difpleafe  me  leaft. 
Swift. 

PEN'OBSCOT,  a  river  of  America,  which  is  the  tnoft 
confidcrable  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  and  rifes  by  two 
branches  in  the  high  lands.  Between  the  fource  of  the 
weft  Fork  and  its  junction  with  the  eaft,  is  Moofehead 
lake,  thirty  or  forty  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide.  The  eaft 
branch  partes  through  feveral  fmaller  lakes.  From  the 
Forks,  as  they  are  called,  the  Penobfcot  Indians  pafs  to 
Canada,  along  either  branch,  principally  the  weft,  the 
fource  of  which,  as  they  fay,  is  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  waters  that  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
At  the  Forks  is  a  remarkable  high  mountain  ;  and  from 
thence  down  to  Indian  Old  Town,  fituated  on  an  ifland 
in  this  river,  the  diftanceis  about  fixty  miles,  a, id  in  the 
interval  the  river  widens  and  embraces  a  great  number 
of  iflands.  Juft  below  Indian-town  are  the  Great  Falls, 
where  is  a  carrying-place  of  about  twenty  rods ;  and 
thence  for  twelve  miles  to  tbe  head  of  the  tide  there  are 
no  falls  to  obftruff  boats.  From  thence  for  tbirty-five 
miles,  to  the  head  of  Penobfcot- bay,  or  to  the  fcite  of 
Old  Fort  Pownal,  the  river  flows  in  a  pretty  ftraight 
courfe,  and  is  eafily  navigated.  Palling  by  Majabagadtife 
on  the  eaft  feven  mites,  and  Owl's-hcaa  twenty  miles  far- 
ther, you  enter  the  ocean.  The  Indians  have  a  commu- 
nication from  this  river  to  Scoodick-river,  by  a  portage 
of  three  miles.  This  river  was  the  eaftern  limit  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Within 
about  twenty  miles  there  are  more  than  fixty  iflands  of 
various  fizes,  comprehending  in  the  whole  about  11,000 
acres.  Fifty-four  of  thefe  the  Indians  have  referved  to 
their  own  ule.    See  Indian  Old  Town,  vol.xi. 

PEN'OBSCOT,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Hancock  county, 
in  the  ftate  of  Maine,  and  called  by  the  firft  difcoverer 
Xorembega,  about  fixteen  leagues  wide  from  Nafkcag- 
poiut  and  Burnt-coat  ifland  on  the  eaft,  to  tbe  point  on 
which  Thomaftown  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay. 
The  chief  iflands  it  inclofes  are  Fox,  Haut,  Long,  and 
Deer,  iflands;  befides  a  number  of  fmall  ifles,  rocks, and 
ledges.  On  a  fine  peninfula,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay, 
the  BritiOi  built  a  fort,  and  made  a  fettlement,  which  is 
now  the  (hire-town  of  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a 
commodious  place  for  the  lumber-trade.  Haut-ifland,  or 
the  Ifle  of  Holt,  lies  in  lat.  44.  13.  N.  Ion.  68.  10.  W.  and 
is  the  louthernmoft  of  the  large  ifles. 

PEN'OBSCOT,  a  poft-town  of  Maine,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  bay  of  its  name,  which  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
carries  on  a  fmall  trade  in  fifh  and  lumber.  In  1796  it 
was  divided  into  two  towns;  tbe  one  retaining  the  name 
of  Penobfcot,  containing  130a  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
named  Castine,  which  fee,  vol.  iii. 

PEN'OL  (El),  a  caftie  of  Fez,  near  Velez:  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1513. 

PENOMA'ZIN,  a  town  of  Siami  fixty  miles  fouth  of 
Tenaftcrim. 

PEN'ON  (El),  a  town  of  South  America  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena  :  thirty  fix  miles  fouth  of  Moinpox. 

PENO'WAL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Oudeypour:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cheitore. 

FENRHY.V,  a  feaport  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Caernarvon,  on  the  Menai,  from  whence  great  quan- 
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tkie*  of  Hate  are  exported :  two  miiet  foutb-weft  of 

PENRHYN  DWA',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Wale., 
and  county  of  Caernarvon:  ten  mile*  fouth  ofPulhely. 

PENRHYN's  I'SLANDS,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the 
South  Sea,  which,  having  only  been  feen  by  their  difco- 
verer  at  a  difhnce,  have  at  length  been  fatisfactorily  de- 
fcribcd  by  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  of  the  Ruflian  (hip  Ru- 
rick, in  his  late  Voyage  of  Difcovery. 

"  On  the  joth  of  April,  1816,  in  the  afternoon,  we  faw 
Penrhyn's  Iflands,  which  we  found,  like  all  other  coral- 
iflands,  forming  a  circle,  connected  by  reefs  from  the 
lake  in  the  middle  1  many  rock*  were  alfo  feen  above  the 
water.  We  were  furprifed  to  fee  tbefe  iflands  covered 
with  thick  forcfts  of  cocoa-trce»;  and  our  aftonifhmcnt 
was  agreeably  increafed  when  we  perceived,  by  the  co- 
lumns of  fmoke  iffuing  from  them,  that  thi*  fmall  and 
diltant  group  was  inhabited.  With  our  telefcopei  we 
could  even  fee  the  people  running  about  on  the  (bore; 
and  the  fetting  fun  only  induced  us  to  poftpone  the  far- 
ther inveftigatiori  till  the  next  day.  On  the  ift  of  May 
we  brought  the  Rurick  under  the  wind ;  at  eight  o'clock 
we  were  in  calm  water,  within  a  couple  of  miles  from 
land,  and  then  diftinctly  faw  a  great  many  people  on* 
more,  actively  engaged  in  putting  their  boats  to  fea, 
while  fome  from  the  other  iflands  were  already  approach- 
ing in  theirs.  On  feeing  a  number  of  boats  coming  to- 
wards us,  we  came-to :  fome  of  the  boats,  which  carried 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  people,  had  fails;  in  each  of 
them  was  an  old  man,  probably  the  commander  of  the 
rowers,  for  he  was  fitting  gravely  with  a  wreath  of  palm- 
branches  round  his  neck,  holding  up  in  bis  left  band  a 
palm-branch,  as  a  fign  of  peace.  When  the  boats  had 
approached  within  twenty  /at  boms  they  (topped,  and  be- 
gan finging  in  a  very  melancholy  drain  ;  but,  after  this 
ceremony,  they  fearleftly  came  nearer,  yet  without  co- 
ming on- board.  We  were,  however,  difappointed  in 
•or  expectation  of  meeting  with  frefh  provifions;  for 
they  brought  nothing  but  unripe  cocoa-nuts,  which 
they  offered  to  barter  for  old  nails  and  pieces  of  iron  j 
however,  to  profit  fomething  by  them,  I  allowed  every 
one  tofupply  himfelf  with  the  manufactures  of  the  fava- 
ges,  as  far  as  he  liked.  The  Rurick  was  foon  furrounded 
by  twenty- fix  boats,  which  we  kept  on  one  fi.le  of  us, 
my  crew  not  being  fufficicntly  ftrong  to  protect  the  fliip 
againft  the  greedineft  of  three  hundred  favages.  The 
trade  was  carried  on  in  a  very  lively  and  clamorous  man- 
ner t  many  boats,  in  their  endeavour  to  be  foremoft  with 
their  goods,  upfetj  but  the  mod  violent  quarrel  always 
ended  with  laughing  and  joking.  Thofe  who  could  not 
approach  the  Rurick,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  am u fed 
themfelves  in  their  boats  with  finging  and  dancing  1  their 
droll  movements,  and  particularly  their  (kill  in  making 
faces,  gave  us  much  atnufement.  The  exchanges  were 
effected  by  means  of  a  rope,  to  which  they  fattened  their 
goods  without  miftruft,  and  waited  patiently  for  their 
payment,  which  was  conveyed  to  them  in  the  fame  way. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  who  got  up  fo  high  on  the  fide  of  the 
(hip  that  be  could  reach  to  look  over  the  deck,  was 
pulled  back  by  the  legs  by  the  others,  arnidft  lamentable 
(creams ;  bur,  when  he  had  got  back  again  into  the  boat, 
they  furrounded  him,  and  with  a  great  manygeftures  he  told 
them  of  the  wonders  which  he  had  feen,  (howing  at  the 
fame  time,  the  prefents  which  we  had  made  him,  to  re- 
ward his  courage.  By  degrees,  the  boldnefs  of  the  ifland- 
ers  increafed  :  they  ltole  as  much  as  they  could,  and  at 
laft  went  even  fo  far  as  to  threaten  us.  Unacquainted 
with  the  fuperiority  of  European  arms,  they  grew  bold 
by  their  numbers ;  fo  that  at  laft  I  was  obliged  to  have  a 
mufket  fired,  which  had  it*  effect :  in  the  fame  inftant 
they  all  jumped  into  the  fea,  in  which  they  difappeared. 
A  death-like  filence  followed  the  monftrous  none,  and 
an  immenfe  grave  feemed  to  have  fwallowed  them  all, 
till,  by  degrees,  one  head  after  the  other  appeared  above 
the  furface.    Fright  and  terror  were  depicted  in  every 
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face  j  they  looked  carefully  about  them  to  fee  what  mif- 
cliief  the  report  had  done ;  and,  when  they  found  that 
there  was  none,  tbey  returned  into  their  boats ;  but  they 
were  more  orderly.  Nothing  pleafed  them  better  than 
Urge  nails,  for  which  they  fold  us  fome  lances  of  black 
wood,  very  neatly  made,  with  fome  other  arm*. 

"  Thefe  iflanders  refemble  in  fize  and  ftrength  tbe  inha- 
bitants of  the  Marquefas  :  their  faces,  too,  may  be  fome- 
thing like  them,  although  thofe  of  the  Marquefas  feemed 
to  me  to  be  handfomer  and  whiter.  Of  the  women  I 
cannot  judge,  having  only  feen  two  of  them,  who  were 
old  and  very  ugly.  They  have  the  happy  cheerful  tem- 
per of  the  other  South-Sea  iflanders,  but  they  are  rather 
more  favage  in  their  conduct.  It  is  remarkable  that 
thefe  iflanders  are  not  tattooed,  in  which  they  deviate 
from  all  the  other  South-Sea  iflanders,  particularly  as 
tbey  are  fo  near  the  Friendly  Illands,  that  they  either 
have  their  origin  among  them,  or  have  been  driven  here 
from  the  Wafbington  Illands.  However,  not  to  be  alto- 
gether without  ornaments,  molt  of  them  have  fcratcbed 
(tripes  down  their  backs,  which  gives  them,  with  their 
long  matted  hair  hanging  over  them,  a  difgufting  appear- 
ance. With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  wear  a  girdle 
of  badly-made  fluff,  they  are  all  naked.  They  wear  their 
nails  long  1  and  this  forms  probably  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  tbe  chiefs,  for  I  faw  feveral  who  had  them  near 
three  inches  long.  The  Penrbyns  do  not  poffefs  tbe  tree 
from  which,  in  moft  of  tbe  Sontb-Sea  iflands,  they  make 
their  dredesj  which  is  a  proof  that  tbey  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Friendly  Iflands  }  yet  tbey  understood 
fome  words  of  their  language,  which  we  repeated,  bor- 
rowed from  Cook's  Voyages.  Their  boats,  which  are 
badly  made,  refemble  tuoie  of  the  Marquefas,  having 
alfo  tbe  balanciers,  and  carry  conveniently  twelve  men ; 
the  fails,  made  of  coarfe  matting,  are  only  fit  to  fail 
with  the  wind.  Whether  the  illands  produce  any  thing 
befides  cocoa-nuts,  I  cannot  fay  ;  of  thefe  however, 
judging  by  the  number  of  trees,  there  muft  be  a  great 
abundance.  Through  the  telefcopes,  we  faw  many  wo- 
men walking  on-fhore,  who  were  admiring  the  fhip  from 
a  great  diftance.  We  did  not  perceive  any  thing  like  a 
houfe;  but  we  faw  a  (tone  wall,  which  was  very  well 
built.  I  fhould  have  liked  to  have  gone  on-fhore,  but 
could  not  venture  with  my  few  people,  the  favages  being 
fo  numerous  and  bold.  Towards  noon,  we  had  a  vio. 
lent  thunder-ftorm,  juft  when  I  was  about  quitting  tbe 
iflands.  The  favages,  far  from  being  frightened  at  the 
thunder,  had  fattened  their  boats  to  our  (hip,  and  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  nails  out  of  it,  making,  at  tbe  fame 
time,  fuch  a  noife,  that  it  was  impofTible  to  hear  the 
word  of  command.  To  get  rid  of  them  I  holfted  all 
fail ;  and  tbe  unexpected  quick  motion  of  the  fhip, 
which  upfet  feveral  of  their  boats,  obliged  them  to  defitt; 
but  they  followed  us  for  a  long  time,  making  fign*  that 
they  wifhed  our  return.  The  great  population  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  the  bold  fpirit  of  the  lavages,  prove  that 
there  muft  be  other  iflands  near  them  with  which  they  are 
connected.  We  found  the  latitude  of  this  group  9. 1.  35. 
S.  mean  between  the  chronometers  and  the  obferved 
longitude  157.  34.  3a.  W.  declenfion  of  the  needle  8. 
»8.  B. 

PENRI'SE,  or  Penmce,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in 
the  parilh  of  Oxwich,  and  county  of  Glamorgan,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  a  bay  in  the  Briftol  Channel,  with  a  weekly 
market  on  Thurfdayj  and  fairs,  May  17,  July  17,  Sept. 
17,  and  Dec.  1.  This  town  has  a  good  harbour  for  fhips. 
It  got  the  name  of  Penric;,  orPenrife,  from  the  following 
circumftance.  At  Carno,  near  this  place,  a  bloody  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  Rees  ap  Tudor  king  of  Dynevor, 
(from  whom  defcended  Henry  VII.  of  England)  and  his 
rebellious  fubjects,  in  which  that  amiable  prince  was  de- 
feated, and,  flying  to  his  caftle  at  Goteer,  (tbe  ancient 
name' of  this  place,)  was  there  inhumanly  beheaded, 
from  which  time  it  was  called  Cajile  Pen  Rett,  or  the 
Caftle  of  Rees's  Head.  Jt  is  now  called  Pearice  Caftle. 
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The  defeat  of  Rees  ap  Tudor  was  a  little  before  the  Nor- 
man conqueft.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 
caftle  are  Hill  vifible.  See  Oxwich,  vol.  xviii.  Penrife 
i>  fourteen  mile*  weft-north-weft  of  Swanfea,  and  119 
weft  of  London.  Lat.  51.  46.  N.  Ion.  4.  10.  W.  Britj/h 
DirpHftrxfi  vol.  V. 

PENRITH'  (New),  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  it  fituated  in  a  vale  within  the  diftrict 
called  Ingle  wood  Foreft,  eighteen  miles  from  Carl  i  lie, 
and  483  from  London.  It  it  a  place  of  confiderable  an- 
tiquity, and  wai  fucceflively  in  poffefllon  of  the  Englifh 
and  Scot ti In  fovereigna ;  during  whofc  contentions  it  fuf- 
fered  by  the  depredations  of  the  Scots,  by  whom  it  was 
burned  in  tbe  r8th  of  Edward  IH.  and  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign.  About  that  period  the  plague  raged  in 
Penrith  t  and  in  the  year  1 598,  a  fecond  vlfiration  of  this 
dreadful  diforder  nearly  depopulated  fhe  parifti  ;  for  $83 
perfons  fell  victims  to  it  according  to  the  regifter,  bat  in- 
correctly  dated  on  a  brafs  plate  in  the  church  as  amount- 
ing to  asiSo.  Tbe  fear  of  infection  prevented  the  conti- 
nuance of  tbe  regular  markets;  and  places  were  ap- 
pointed, without  the  town,  for  purchasing  the  provifions 
brought  by  the  country  people. 

Penrith  is  an  inland  town;  not  large,  but  has,  when 
viewed  collectively,  avery  neat  appearance,  many  of  tbe 
boufes  being  handfome  Structures,  built  of  red  freeftone, 
and  coverea  with  that  lading  and  beautiful  article  called 
blue  date.  -It  is  perhaps  the  greateft  thoroughfare  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  pailengers  to  and  from  the  metropolis 
to  Ireland,  crofling  the  fea  at  Port  Patrick,  or  White- 
haven, pat's  through  this  town;  and,  fince  the  improve- 
ments of  the  roads,  thofe  who  are  travelling  from  Scot- 
land to  London  moftly  take  this  way.  In  1715  tbe  Scots 
highland  rebels  entered  this  town,  and  quartered  here 
one  night,  in  their  way  to  Prefton,  without  doing  much 
harm;  but  in  tbe  laft  rebellion,  in  174.5,  they  were  very 
rapacious  here,  and  cruel.  Its  handfome  fpacious  church 
above  mentioned  has  its  roof  fupported  by  pillars,  whofe 
{hafts  are  of  one  entire  reddilh  ftone,  dug  out  of  a  neigh* 
.bouring  quarry. 

The  population  of  Penrith,  in  the  year  18  ti,  amounted 
to  43*8,  occupying  938  houfes.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  weaving  checks 
and  fancy-cloths  for  waiftcoats.  A  weekly  market  is  kept 
on  Tuefda  y,  and  a  fmaller  one  on  Saturday ;  and  here  are 
five  annual  fairs.  The  flat  ions  for  marketable  commo- 
dities are  difpofed  in  a  lingular  manner:  the  wheat-mar- 
ket is  in  one  part  of  tlie  town,  barley  is  fold  in  another 
part,  rye  and  potatoes  in  a  third  ;  cattle,  hogs,  and  horfes, 
have  affo  diAin A  places  of  fale. 

The  church  is  a  neat,  but  plain,  ft  met  u  re  1  the  body 
was  rebuilt  of  red  ftone  in  the  year  1711,  at  the  expenfe 
of  9*531.  and  connected  with  the  ancient  tower.  In  tbe 
church-yard  is  a  fingular  monument  of  antiquity,  called 
tbe  Giant'*  Grave,  the  origin  of  which  has  frequently 
exercised  the  fagacity  and  ipeculations  of  antiquarians. 
It  confifts  of  two  ftone  pillars,  Handing  at  the  oppofite 
ends  of  a  grave,  about  the  diftance  of  fifteen  feet  afunder, 
eleven  feet  Cx  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  five  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom,  where  they  are  mortifed 
into  round  (tones  embedded  in  the  earth.  The  fpace  be- 
tween them  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  inclofed  by 
four  thin  femicircular  Aones,  two  on  each  Gde,  of  une- 
qual lengths,  but  little  more  than  twenty  inches  in 
height.  Three  of  thefe  Hones  have  an  ornament  of  fo- 
liage, rudely  lculptured,  remaining  round  their  upper 
edges;  tbe  fourth  is  plain,  of  a  different  kind,  and  Teems 
to  have  been  placed  in  tbe  room  of  one  decayed.  The 
pillars  taper  upwards  ;  their  lower  parts  are  rounded  to 
about  the  height  of  feven  feet,  where  they  afTume  a  fquare 
form,  and  appear  to  have  terminated  in  a  point;  but  the 
tops  are  broken.  On  the  fquare  parts  are  fome  traces 
of  ornamental  fretwork;  and  the  interior  fide  of  one 
pillar  has  a  rude  delineation  of  fome  animal,  refembling 
a  bear.  Near  the  lummit  of  each  pillar  are  tbe  veftigea 
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of  a  raifed  croft,  now  almoft  obliterated.  Bifttop  Lyt> 
tleton,  in  his  remarks  on  this  monument,  (publifhed  in 
the  Archajologia,)  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  its  being 
tbe  fepulchre  of  fome  Britifh  prince  interred  here  fobfe* 
quent  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  tradition 
afcribes  it  to  the  Britifh  king  Ewain,  a  warrior  of  gigan- 
tic flV.e,  who  reigned  in  this  county  in  tbe  time  of 
Athelftan,  or  Ida.  That  this  Ewain  was  actually  buried 
at  Penrith,  appears  in  the  higheft  degree  probable,  front 
the  notice  of  his  fepulchre  in  the  "  Verfes  of  the  Graves 
of  the  Britifh  Warriors,"  written  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fixth  century.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  monument, 
with  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
nexion, is  a  fingle  ftone,  called  tbe  Giant's  Thumb,  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  about  fourteen  inches  broad 
at  the  lower  part,  but  contracting  upwards  to  ten  inches: 
tbe  head,  which  appears  to  have  been  circular,  expands 
to  the  diameter  of  about  eighteen  inches.  This  feems  to 
have  been  an  ancient  ftone  crofs. 

Previous  to  tbe  year  1400,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Penrith 
were  frequently  diftrefTed  for  frefh  water ;  but  about  that 
time,  Strickland,  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  purchafed  a  fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  water  of  the  river  Peteril,  which  he  con- 
veyed to  the  town  at  his  own  expenfe.  He  alfo  founded 
a  chantry  here,  and  endowed  it  with  fix  pounds  annually 
for  the  fupport  of  a  prieft.  The  revenues  of  this  efta- 
blifhment  were  given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  an  ancient 
febool  (inftituted  fo  early  as  the  year  1340,)  which  fhe 
re-founded,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  Penrith." 

A  little  to  tbe  foutb  of  the  town,  on  a  fmall  elevation, 
ft  and  the  remains  of  an  old  caftle,  of  which  we  have  no 
certain  account,  either  of  the  time  of  its  foundation  or 
even  of  tbe  time  of  its  being  demolifhed.  Previous  to 
Edward  IV.  bis  uncle,  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefler,  (af- 
terwards Richard  III.)  refided  here  in  quality  of  fheriff 
of  Cumberland,  who  repaired  it,  and  lived  here  five  years 
together,  doubtlefs  with  a  defign  to  collect  his  friends 
in  the  north,  and  intimidate  thofe  of  tbe  houfe  of  L*n- 
cafter.  The  duke's  repairs,  confining  of  a  tower,  por- 
ter's lodge,  tec.  have  been  pulled  down  and  taken  away ; 
but  that  part  of  the  ancient  building  which  is  ftill  (land- 
ing is  too  firmly  cemented  to  be  feparated  by  tbe  efforts 
of  tbe  workmen  employed  for  that  purpofe,  and  proba- 
bly muft  remain  till  the  all-fubduing  hand  of  time  mould- 
ers the  materials,  and  levels  it  with  the  ground.  This 
caftle,  with  the  manor  of  Penrith,  was  part  of  a  grant 
from  William  III.  to  William  Bentick,  efq.  (afterwards 
earl  of  Portland,)  in  which  family  it  continued  till  1784, 
when  the  third  duke  of  Portland  fold  it  to  his  brother- 
in-law  the  duke  of  Devonfhire. 

Greyftoke  Caftle  is  near  five  miles  to  tbe  weft  of  Pen- 
rith, a  feat  belonging  to  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  place  of  bis  nativity.  His  grace  added  feveral 
thoufand  acres  to  the  ancient  demelne,  and  built  fome 
curious  edifices  upon  the  improved  lands. 

Dalemain,  a  handfome  modern  flone  building,  be- 
longing to  Edward  Hafell,  efq.  is  fomcthing  more  than 
three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Penrith,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  Penrith  to  Ulfwater,  taking  tbe 
Cumberland  fide  of  the  river  Eden,  (there  being  another 
road  leading  to  Ulfwater  on  the  Weftmoreland  fide  of  the 
faid  river.) — A  little  further  on  the  fame  road,  but  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  it,  (lands  Dacre  Caftle,  an  old 
tower,  though  pretty  entire,  and  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
Dacres.  It  appears  to  have  been  (landing  at  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invaiion,  and  probably  much  earlier.  This 
caftle  alfo  belongs  to  Edward  Hafell,  efq. 

Hutton-John,  a  feat  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Jiuddleftone,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the 
town  of  Penrith,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  leading 
to  Kefwick.  It  is  out  of  fight  in  paffing  along  the  road, 
ftanding  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  fouth ;  but 
its  fituation  may  be  nearly  known  to  travellers  by  fome 
fmall  groups  of  firs,  itc.  adjoining  to  the  road.— Huttosi 
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Hall,  a  handfome  modern  building,  belonging  to  fir 
Frederic  Fletcher  Vane,  bart.  it  about  (We  miles  from 
the  town  of  Penrith,  on  the  road  leading  to  Wigton. 

Eden  Hall,  about  three  milei  to  the  eaft  of  Penrith,  it 
an  ancient,  large,  and  noble,  ftrufture,  feveral  of  the 
apartment!  being  ornamented  with  curious  hiftorical 
prints,  tapeftry-bangings,  and  ftucco-work  i  and  an  ele- 
gant Aaircafe  with  hanging  ftairi,  &c.  Thi»  noble  ft  inc- 
line belong*  to  fir  Philip-Chriftopher  Mufgrave,  ban. 
who  feldom  refides  at  it,  though  it  is  pleafantly  fituated. 
— Melmerby  Hall,  eight  mile*  eaft,  in  a  plcalant  port- 
ing country,  i*  the  feat  of  Thomat  Pattinfon,  efq. 

Leaving  Penrith  and  traTelling  toward*  the  bridge,  at 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  left,  may  be  ob- 
ferved  a  road  which  leadttoCarleton  Hall,  the  feat  of  the 
late  James  Wallace,  efq.  who  died  attorney-general  to  bit 
late  majefty  George  III.  which  place  he  filled  with  the 
higheft  reputation.  He  fpared  no  expenfe  in  improving 
and  beautifying  it,  and  lived  to  fee  it  a  raoft  charming 
and  delightful  place  of  retirement  from  the  arduous  and 
bufy  fcene  of  life  in  which  he  made  fo  confpicuout  a 
figure. 

After  parting  the  bridge,  (the  river  Eden  being  the 
boundary  which  feparatet  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland,)  and  proceeding  on  the  road  to 
Brough,  at  about  two  milet  from  Penntb,  on  a  fraall  but 
beautiful  eminence,  ftandt  Bird's  Neft.or  Brougham  Hall, 
a  handfome  building,  with  fmall  but  neat  gardens  ;  but 
this  place  has  of  late  been  much  neglected,  and  confe- 
quently  much  out  of  repair,  the  prefent  proprietor,  Henry 
Brougham,  efq.  feldom  rcfiding  at  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  Penrith,  on  the  left 
of  the  road  leading  to  Brough,  are  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Brougham  Caftle,  erected  in  1070.  From  what  remains 
standing  of  this  ancient  pile,  it  bat  evidently  been  a  for- 
trefs  ofgreat  ftrength.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  illof- 
trious  family  of  the  Cliffordt.  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Anne  counteft  dowager  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
being  married  to  John  lord  Tufton,  brought  this  and  the 
adjoining  eftate  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Thanet,  in 
whofe  pofltflion  it  ftill  remains.  This  noble  caftle  was 
repaired  by  the  aforefaid  Anne  countefs  dowager  of  Pern, 
broke  in  the  year  1651,  having  been  in  a  dilapidated  Aate 
nearly  five  and  thirty  years.  After  her  death  it  was  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  all  the  materials  fold  for  tool,  to 
two  attorneys  in  Penrith.  It  is  now  a  mouldering  vene- 
rable ruin  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden.  The  keep 
and  chapel  are  the  molt  prominent  features  1  the  former 
of  which  is  very  ancient,  of  mafly  conftruftion,  having 
feveral  circular  arches  in  front,  and  has  probably  been 
confiderably  higher.  To  the  nortb-eaft  angle  is  attached 
a  gateway  of  lels  ancient  erection.  The  chapel  was  very 
fmall  i  part  of  the  call  window,  ftallt,  ami  holy- water 
recefs,  with  large  corbels  of  the  roof,  remain.  The  old 
church  at  Brougham,  being  confidered  in  a  dangerous 
ftate,  was  taken  down,  r.nd  rebuilt  by  the  countefs  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  year  1659. 

About  a  mile  from  this  place,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
road  (to  London),  the  attention  is  drawn  to  a  pillar 
Handing  on  a  gently-rifing  ground.  This  pillar  wat 
erected  in  the  year  1656  by  the  fame  countefs  of  Pem- 
broke, a  woman  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  her  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  that  a  little  defcription  of  this  memorial 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  This  pillar  is  between  feven 
and  eight  feet  high,  and  about  three  in  diameter,  of  an 
oflagonal  form,  with  capital  and  bafe  1  it  fupports  a 
fquare  block  of  ftone,  on  two  fides  of  which  are  fun- 
dials,  on  a  third  the  arms  of  Veteriponts  and  Clifford,  im- 
paling Ruflell,  furmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet ;  and  on 
the  fourth,  the  following  inscription,  on  a  brafs  plate  1 
"  This  Pillar  was  erected,  anno  1656,  by  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Ann,  countefs  dowager  of  Pembroke,  ice.  and 
fole  beire  of  the  Right  Honourable  George  earl  of  Cum- 
berland, &c.  for  a  memorial  of  ber  laft  parting  in  this 
place  with  ber  good  and  pioui  mother,  the  Right  Ho- 


nourable Margaret,  counteft  dowager  of  Cumberland, 
the  and  of  April,  1616.  In  memory  whereof  lhe  alfo 
left  an  annuity  of  four  pounds  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
poor  within  this  parifh  of  Brougham  every  and  day  of  April 
for  ever,  upon  the  ftone  table  here  hard  by.   Lout  Dto." 


A  few  paces  towards  the  fouth  is  the  bafe  of  a  fmall  ftone 
table,  the  upper  part  of  which  hat  been  thrown  down, 
and  lies  near  the  fpot :  bow  long  it  bat  been  in  this  ftate 
we  know  not;  but  with  very  little  trouble  it  might  be 
replaced,  and  both  preferved  from  definition.  Gratitude 
to  the  benevolent  diftributor  of  fo  many  charities  fhould 
be  alone  fufficient  to  preferve  this  and  all  other  of  ber 
works  from  wanton  demolition  ;  and,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  doubly  pious  intention  of  thit  little  monumental 
tribute,  at  exprcfTcd  in  the  infeription,  it  is  a  duty  abfo- 
lute  and  indifpenfable.  This  exalted  female  character 
(the  daughter  of  George  Clifford,  third  earl  of  Cumber- 
land, by  Margaret  Ruflell  his  wife)  was  born  at  Skiptoa 
Caftle  on  the  30th  of  January,  1590.  She  firft  married 
William  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  afterwards  Philip 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  the  year  1649. 
After  hit  death  the  countefs  devoted  her  attention  to 
many  pious  workt,  and  the  reftoration  of  fix  of  her  no- 
ble caftlet,  which  bad  fuffered  dilapidations  during  the 
civil  wart. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Eden  are  two  cavet  or 
grottoes,  dug  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  fufficient  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  men.  The  paflage  to  them  is  very 
narrow  and  dangerous,  and  perhaps  its  perilous  accels 
may  have  given  it  the  name  of  lfit  Parlit,  though  the 
vulgar  tell  Itrange  ftories  of  one  Ifis,  a  giant,  who  lived 
here  in  former  times,  and,  like  Cacus  of  old,  ufed  to 
feize  men  and  cattle,  and  draw  them  into  his  den  to  de- 
vour them.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  thefe  fubter- 
raneous  chambers  were  made  for  a  fecurc  retreat  in  time 
of  fudden  danger:  and  the  iron  gates,  which  were  taken 
away  not  long  ago,  do  not  a  little  confirm  that  fuppofi- 
tion. 

PEN'RITH  (Old),  it  five  milet  from  New  Penrith, 
and  thirteen  from  Carliflc.  Here  are  great  ruins  of  a 
town  j  here  was  formerly  a  Roman  ftation,  of  which 
there  area  great  many  remains,  and  numbers  of  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

Beacon-hill  is  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Hutchinfont 
"  Our  firft  excurfion  from  Penrith  wat  to  mount  the  fteep 
hill  on  which  the  beacon  is  placed,  upwards  of  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  the  town  ;  the  labour  was  great  by 
wbicb  we  afceoded,  but  the  view  amply  rewarded  our 
fatigue.  The  bcacon-houfe  is  a  fquare  building  of  ftone, 
and  happily  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  alarming  the 
country  in  times  of  public  danger,  a>  it  commands  an 
extenCve  vale.  The  northern  window  of  the  beacon- 
houfe  affords  a  profpeel  of  Crofs  Fell,  with  the  pikes  of 
Dufton,  together  with  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  eaft  to  weft  near  thirty  miles;  the  weftern  point 
finking  in  the  fpaciout  plain  where  the  city  of  Carlifle 
liet.  The  utmoft  bounds  of  this  view  are  formed  by  a 
ridge  of  Scotch  mountains.  The  eaftern  window  prefen- 
ted  a  view  of  the  country  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Stane- 
more,  and  that  lofty  promontory  Wildbore  Fell,  with 
its  neighbouring  mountains  above  Kirkby  Stephen. 
The  fouth  window  prefented  to  ut  a  view  of  Brougham 
Caftle,  with  its  plains  of  pafture-ground.  The  fpread- 
ing  woods  of  Low  ther,  (fee  vol.  xiii.)  intermixed  with 
rich  cultivated  lands,  formed  the  riling  grounds.  Some 
parts  of  the  lake  of  Ulfwater  werefeen,  whilftthe  mighty 
rocks  and  mountains,  which  hemmed  in  the  lake,  lifted 
up  their  heads  in  rude  confufion,  and  crowned  the  fcene. 
The  weftern  window  afforded  a  new,  and  not  lefs  plea- 
fing,  profpefl  :  the  town  of  Penrith  lay  before  us,  and 
here  and  there  the  river  Eamont  (Eden)  (bowed  its  wind- 
ings through  the  woods.  The  hill  wbicb  rifes  above  tbe 
town  is  crowned  with  the  awful  remains  of  a  royal  for- 
trefsj  time  bat  defpoilcd  its  grandeur,  but  its  honours 
ftill  furvive  to  its  noble  owner,  tbe  duke  of  Portland, 
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who  therewith  holdi  the  honour  of  Penrith,  formerly  a 
royal  franchise.  Beyond  thefe  objects,  amidlt  a  range  of 
mountains,  at  the  diflance  of  eighteen  inilei,  Skiddow  is 
feen,  wbofe  majcltic  front  furmounts  all  the  high  lands 
that  terminate  the  view."  Wilket'i  Britijh  DireHory,  vol. 
iv.  BtmtUt  of  England  and  Walt,,  vol.  iii.  Gtnt.  Mag. 
i8i4.and  1819. 

PENRO'SE  (Thomas),  bom  at  Newbury,  Berks,  in 
j  743,  was  the  (on  of  the  rector,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  abilities,  defcended  from  an  ancient  Cornifh  family, 
beloved  and  reflected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Thomas, 
being  intended  for  the  church,  purfued  his  ftudiet  with 
fuccefs  at  Chrift-church,  Oxon,  until  the  Cummer  of  176*, 
when,  his  eager  turn  to  the  naval  and  military  line  over- 
powering his  attachment  to  his  real  interelt,  he  left  hit 
college,  and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate  expedition 
again  it  Nova  Colonia,  in  South  America,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Macnamara.  The  iflue  was  fatal.  The 
Clive  (the  largelt  vellel)  was  burnt ;  and,  though  the 
Ambufcade  efcaped  (on -board  of  which  Mr.  Penrofe,  act- 
ing as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the 
hard  (hips  which  he  afterwards  fuftained  in  a  prize-floop, 
in  which  he  was  Rationed,  utterly  ruined  his  conftitution. 
Returning  to  England  with  ample  teftimonials  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  good  behaviour,  lie  finifhed,  at  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxon,  bis  courfe  of  ftudies  $  and,  having  taken  or- 
ders, accepted  the  curacy  of  Newbury,  the  income  of 
which,  by  the  voluntary  fubfeription  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  confiderably  augmented.  After  he  had  continued 
in  that  Ration  about  nine  years,  it  fecmed  as  if  the  clouds 
of  difappointment,  which  had  hitherto  overfhadowed  his 
profpecls,  and  tinctured  his  poetical  effays  with  gloom, 
were  clearing  away;  for  he  was  then  prefented  by  a 
friend,  who  knew  his  worth  and  honoured  his  abilities, 
to  a  living  worth  near  500I.  per  annum.  It  came,  how- 
ever, too  late  i  for  the  ftate  of  Mr.  Penrofe's  health  was 
now  fuch  as  left  little  hope,  except  in  tlx  aiiiKar.ee  of  the 
waters  of  Briftol.  Thither  be  went;  and  there  he  died 
N  >779i  aged  thirty-fix  years.  Mr.  Penrofe  was  refpefted 
for  his  extcnfive  erudition,  admired  for  his  eloquence, 
and  equally  beloved  and  efteemed  for  his  focial  qualities. 
By  the  poor,  towards  whom  he  was  liberal  to  his  utmoft 
ability,  he  was  venerated  to  the  higheft  degree.  In  ora- 
tory and  compolition  his  talents  were  great.  His  pencil 
was  ready  as  his  pen,  and  on  fubjects  of  humour  had  un- 
common merit.  To  his  poetical  abilities  the  public,  by 
their  reception  of  his  "Flights  of  Fancy,  ice.'"  (nmo. 
1781.)  have  given  a  favourable  tcftimony.  £ncy.  Brit. 

PEN'RY,  or  Ap-Hekry  (John),  a  noted  Welfh  non- 
conformift  divine,  and  a  victim  to  perfecution  and  ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Come 
part  of  the  county  of  Brecknock,  about  the  year  (559. 
When  he  was  about  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  fub- 
fizer  of  Peter-houfe,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  about  the 
year  1583.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  he  afterwards  per- 
formed fome  or  moll  of  the  exercifes  requifite  for  his 
taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  but  that,  quitting  Cambridge 
abruptly,  for  reafons  not  known,  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  a  commoner  of  St  Alban's  Hall.  Here 
he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1586)  and  about  the  fame  time, 
having  taken  holy  orders,  he  preached  at  Oxford,  as  be 
did  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  with  great  reputation.  Mr. 
Penry,  however,  foon  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  party  in  the  church,  by  adopting  the  fentiments 
of  that  body  of  the  clergy  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Puritan/.  Having  choCen  his  lot  with  this  pro- 
fcribed  party,  he  travelled  into  Wales,  and  was  the  lirft, 
as  he  faid,  who  preached  the  Gofpel  publicly  to  the  Welfh, 
and  (owed  the  good  feed  among  bis  countrymen.  In  the 
year  15S8  he  publifhed  "  A  View  of  fome  Part  of  fuch 
public  Wants  and  Difordersas  are  in  the  Service  of  God, 
within  Her  Majesty's  Country  of  Wale*  ;  with  an  hum- 
ble Petition  to  the  high  Court  of  Parliament  for  their 
fpeedy  Redrefs,"  8vo.  in  which  he  undertook  to  fhow, 
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not  only  the  neceffity  of  reforming  the  ftate  of  religion 
among  the  Welfh,  but  alfo  the  moft  proper  means  for 
bringing  about  that  work.  He  likewife  publilhed,  about 
the  (ame  time,  "  An  Exhortation  to  the  Governors  and 
People  of  Her  Majefty's  Country  of  Wales,  to  labour 
earoeftly  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  planted 
among  them,"  8vo.  Both  thefe  pieces  were  written 
upon  puritanical  principles;  on  which  account  they 
were  attacked  by  fome  zealous  friends  to  the  cltablithed 
hierarchy.  , 

As  the  public  printing- prefix  were  (hut  againlt  the 
Puritans,  fome  of  them  purchafed  a  private  one,  and 
carried  it  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  to 
prevent  difcovery.  Their  publications,  which  excited  the 
grcateft  attention,  were  fuppol'ed  to  be  the  productions 
of  a  club  of  writers,  fince  the  authors  were  never  difco- 
rered ;  and  Mr.  Penry  was  fuppol'ed  to  be  one  of  their 
moil  active  members.  Among  the  tracts  which  were 
printed  and  difperfed  by  them  all  over  the  kingdom,  one 
that  gave  the  grcateft  offence  bore  the  name  of  "Martin 
Mar-Prelate;"  which  contained  .1  violent  and  bitter  fa- 
tire  againlt  the  hierarchy  and  all  its  fupporters,  and  was 
foon  followed  by  other  pieces  of  the  fame  dcCcription, 
for  the  titles  ol  which  the  reader  may  confult  either  of 
our  authorities.  When  thefe  pieces  had  been  publilhed, 
a  fpecial  warrant  was  iffued  by  the  privy  council  in  1  590, 
with  the  fignatures  of  arch  billion  Whitgift  and  feveral 
other  members,  for  the  apprehending  of  Mr.  Penry  as  an 
enemy  to  the  ftate,  and  calling  upon  all  the  queen's  good 
fubjects  toconfider  him  in  that  light.  To  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  well  knowing  what  little  mercy 
he  had  to  expect  from  them,  he  withdrew  into  Scotland. 
In  this  country  he  drew  up  many  Obfervations  on  fub- 
jects relating  to  religion,  for  his  own  private  ufe;  and 
he  prepared  the  heads  of  a  Petition,  or  AddreCs,  to  the 
Queen,  intended  to  lay  before  her  the  true  (late  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  many  abul'es  in  the  Church  of  England, 
clpcciall y  in  the  management  of  ecclefiaflic  al  matters,  of 
which  her  majefty  was  ignorant.  One  objeft  of  it  alio 
was,  to  pray  for  liberty  to  return  to  Wales,  with  the 
queen's  permiflion  to  preach  the  Gofpel  in  his  native 
country.  With  the  intention  of  finiihing  the  petition 
above  mentioned,  when  opportunity  fhould  offer,  and 
of  delivering  it  afterwards  to  the  queen  with  his  own 
hands,  Mr.  Penry  ventured  back  to  England  in  the  year 
1593,  and  lived  in  concealment  at  Stepney,  near  London, 
till  he  was  difcovered  by  the  vicar  of  the  pari  At,  upon 
whofe  information  he  was  taken  into  cullody,  and  his 
papers  fcized.  Having  thus  fecured  the  perlbn  whom 
they  confidered  to  be  the  moft  bitter  enemy  to  the  cfta- 
bliuied  order  of  things,  particularly  in  ecclefialiical  mat* 
ters,  the  privy  council  determined  to  profecute  him 
without  delay  for  a  capital  offence.  It  was  intended  to 
indict  him  for  the  books  which  had  been  printed  in  his 
name ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  endeavour  to  prove 
his  criminality  by  any  paft'ago*  to  be  found  in  them, 
fincc  the  law  required  that  the  accufation  fhould  have 
been  preferred  within  one  month  after  their  appearance, 
upon  the  oath  of  two  witneflcs,  and  that  a  profecutiou 
fhould  have  been  commenced  within  oncyearfromth.it 
time.  The  court,  therefore,  determined  to  take  a  new 
and  molt  iniquitous  ftcp  in  order  to  reach  his  life.  He 
was  indicted  for  "feditious  words  and  rumours  uttered 
againlt  the  queen's  moft  excellent  majefty,  tending  to 
the  ftirring-up  of  rebellion  among  her  fubjefts  ;"  and  no 
evidence  was  produced  to  criminate  him,  excepting  ex- 
preflions  taken  from  his  private  papers,  the  Petition  and 
Otjireationt  above  mentioned.  Yet  upon  fuch  proou 
was  he  convifted  of  felony,  and  adjudged  to  be  put  to 
death.  In  vain  did  he  proteft  againlt  fuch  an  unjuft  ufc 
of  private  obfervations  written  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
never  communicated  to  the  public ;  and  in  vain  did  be 
aflert  his  uniform  and  (teady  loyalty  to  her  majefty,  defy- 
ing his  enemies  to  point  out  an  action  of  bis  lite  which 
was  unbecoming  a  faithful  (ubject.   For  his  hardihood 
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tit  attacking  the  hierarchy  it  was  determined  that  he 
flionld  die;  and  archbi(bop  Whitgift  wa»  the  lirft  man 
who  figned  the  warrant  for  hi*  execution.  The  treat- 
ment of  him  in  hi*  laft  moment*,  likewife,  wa»  at  unfeel- 
ing and  cruel  a*  his  fentence  wa»  unjult.  After  the  war- 
rant had  been  figned,  it  wai  immediately  fent  to  the 
fheriff,  who,  on  the  very  fame  day,  gave  direction*  for 
erecting  a  gallow*  at  St.  Tbomac  Waterings,  and,  while 
the  pritoncr  was  at  dinner,  fent  hi*  officers  to  bid  him 
prepare  to  die  that  afternoon.  Accordingly,  he  wa* 
carried  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and,  when  lie 
come  thither,  the  fheriff'  would  not  permit  him  to  fpealc 
to  the  people,  nor  to  make  any  profeffion  of  hi*  faith  to- 
ward* God,  or  of  hi*  loyalty  to  the  queen;  but  ordered 
him  to  be  turned  off  in  a  hurry,  on  the  49th  of  May  1593, 
when  be  wa*  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hi*  age. 

His  learning  and  piety  are  highly  extolled  by  bit 
friend*  1  and  Mr.  Strype  lays  of  him,  that  "  he  wa*  well 
difpofed  to  religion,  but  miltaken  in  hit  principle*,  and 
very  hot  in  bit  temper  ;  and  fo  became  bufy  in  cburch- 
controverfies,  to  hit  own  destruction.  He  bad  ftudied 
the  art*  and  the  tongue*,  and  attained  to  fome  know- 
ledge and  learning  therein."  He  had  connected  himfelf 
with  that  branch  of  the  Puritan*  denominated  Jirownijii, 
who  maintained  the  difcipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  popilh  and  anti-cbriftian,  and  all  her  ordinance* 
and  facrament*  invalid  ;  and  who  held,  that  every  fociety 
of  Chriftians  meeting  in  one  place  conflicted  an  inde- 
pendent church,  having  full  power  witbin  itfelf  to  ad- 
mit  and  exclude  members,  to  choofe  and  ordain  officers, 
and,  when  the  good  of  the  fociety  required  it,  todepofe 
them,  without  being  accountable  to  clafletr  convoca- 
tions, fynods,  councils,  or  any  jurifdiction  whatfoever. 
Betides  the  article*  already  noticed,  Mr.  Penry  was  the 
author  of,  j.  An  Appellation  to  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, from  the  bad  and  injurious  Dealing  of  the 
Arclibithop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  hit  Colleagues  of 
the  High  Comraiflion,  1589,8 vo.  4.  Dialogue,  wherein  i* 
plainly  laid  open  the  tyrannical  Dealing!  of  the  Lordt 
Bifhops  apiinft  God't  Children,  1589,410.  5.  A Treatife, 
wherein  it  manifeffly  proved,  that  Reformation,  and 
thofe  that  fincerely  favour  the  fame,  are  unjuftly  charged 
to  be  Enemies  to  Her  Majefty  and  the  State,  1 590,  410. 
Wood"*  AUten.  Oxon.  vol.i.  tittfi  Hijl.  Purit.  vol.i.  cb. 
6  and  8. — The  learned  and  venerable  Dr.  Kees,  editor  of 
the  New  Cyttoptediu,  traces  his  genealogy,  by  the  maternal 
branch,  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Penry. 

PENRYN',  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the  parifti 
of  St.  Gluvias,  and  county  of  Cornwall,  is  lituated  three, 
miles  from  Falmouth,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  bank  of 
a  river,  called  the  King's  Road,  which  unites  with  Fal- 
mouth harbour.  The  town  formerly  poflefled  a  college, 
which,  according  to  Leland,  wa*  caftellated,  and  had 
three  ftrong  tower*  :  parts  of  this  were  lately  to  be  feen, 
but  are  now  enveloped  by  modern  buildings.  The  ma- 
nor was  an  appendage  to  the  fee  of  Exeter  j  and  the  town 
appears  to  bave  been  made  a  borough  by  one  of  the  bi- 
fliops towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  anno 
i»70.  Three  weekly  markets  are  held,  Wednefday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday;  and  three  fairs  annually,  viz.  May 
1*,  July  7,  and  December  ai. 

Penryn  it  exceedingly  well  watered,  having  dreams  of 
water  running  through  it,  and  being  bounded  by  a 
Itream  on  each  fide.  Upon  tbefe  It  reams  are  tour 
grift-mills  and  a  paper-mill  ;  and  in  the  town  are 
three  very  good  porter  and  beer  breweries.  This 
place  is  the  granary  of  the  fouth-weft  of  the  county, 
the  warehoufes  for  dour  and  grain  being  very  numerous, 
and  the  fupply  from  the  I  lie  of  Wight  and  Hants  being 
confiderable.  An  extenfive  woollen -manufactory  was 
once  fet  on  foot  near  the  old  abbey-lands  of  Glafney, 
but  for  want  of  proper  management  did  not  fuccccd. 
From  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  town,  it  poflefles  aa 
extenfive  fishery. 

The  principal  ft  reet  of  Penryn  it  fpacioua  and  airy  2 
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and  the  re  a  re  many  very  good  houfei.  The  market-houfe, 
which  i*  alfo  ufed  as  a  town-hall,  Hands  near  the  middle 
of  the  principal  ftreet,  from  which  others  diverge  at  rigbt 
angles.  In  the  population  returns  of  the  year  18*1, 
Penryn  is  ftated  to  contain  1933  perfons.  There  is  no 
church  within  the  borough ;  but  the  inhabitants  attend 
divine  fervice  at  the  village  of  St.  Gluvias,  on  tbe  oppo- 
site fide  of  tbe  river,  where  the  fituation  of  the  church  and 
parfonage-houfe  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Lillo's  "Pen- 
ryn Tragedy,"  which  title  Colman  changed  to  "Fatal 
Curiolity,"  wat  founded  in  truth  1  tbe  horrid  fcene  wat 
really  acted  at  this  village  of  St.  Gluvias. 

This  borough  never  fent  members  to  parliament  till 
tbe  1  ft. of  Mary,  and  wat  incorporated  by  jametl.  in  the 
18th  year  of  hit  reign.  A  new  charter  was  granted  by 
James  II.  which  veiled  the  election  of  members  in  the 
magiliracy  only;  but  this  they  refufed  to  accept.  A 
cuuom  is  faid  to  have  prevailed  here  for  the  fteward  of 
tbe  bifliop  of  Exeter,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  thjt 
borough  and  its  forrtiu,  or  out-borough,  to  fend  his 
precept  to  the  port  re  ve,  or  mayor,  to  return  two  elizors, 
or  principal  men  of  the  place,  who  were  to  elect  twenty- 
two  more,  to  make  up  a  jury  upon  all  law  court-days,  to 
execute  the  town-bufiaefs,  and  choofe  the  members; 
but  this  has  been  long  rejected.  The  fherifPs  precept  is 
ftill  directed  to  the  porireve,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  the  fame  perfon  who  executed  the  office  of  mayor. 
Under  the  charter  of  James  I.  the  corporation  confifts 
of  a  mayor,  eleven  more  aldermen,  and  twelve  burgees, 
with  power  to  choofe  a  recorder,  fteward,  town-derk, 
two  conftables,  and  two  mace-bearers.  The  right  of 
election  is  in  the  inhabitants  at  large  who  pay  feot  and 
lot.  Returning  officer,  the  mayor,  who  is  alfo  portreve. 
Number  of  voters,  140. 

In  1784,  this  borough  was  under  the  joint  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  and  fir  Francis  Baflet,  now  lord 
de  Dunltanville ;  but  an  agreement  was  faid  to  have  been 
entered  into  between  thefc  two  noblemen  not  to  interfere 
in  each  other's  boroughs  of  Hellion  and  Penryn ;  in  con- 
fluence of  which,  lord  de  Dunll.uiville  became  fole  pa- 
tron of  the  latter  borough.  His  lordfhip's  intcreft  was 
however  difturbed  at  tbe  general  election  in  i8o»,  by 
John  Milford,  of  Exeter,  efej.  and  Henry  Swan,  efq.  who 
oppoicd  his  lorduSip't  nomination  of  the  late  fir  Stephen 
Lufhington  and  fir  John  Nicholl,  and  obtained  a  majo- 
rity of  legal  votes  upon  the  poll.  A  number  of  names 
however  were  by  fome  means  intruded  into  the  poor- 
rate  the  night  before  the  election,  and  admitted  the  next 
day  to  vote,  which  made  the  numbers  on  the  poll  appear 
as  follow  t 

Sir  Stephen  Lufhington   94  I  John  Milford,  efq.  81 
Sir  John  Nicholl     .   .   89  |  Henry  Swan,  efq.  6t. 

A  petition  was  accordingly  prefented  againft  the  return, 
and  action*  for  bribery  to  an  enormout  amount  were 
commenced  ;  but  a  compromife  was  afterwards  effected 
before  either  of  them  came  to  trial ;  for  which  the  in- 
jured party  is  faid  to  have  received  ten  thoufand  pounds 
befides  having  all  their  expenles  reimburfed.  Lord  de 
Dunltanville,  to  whom  many  of  the  voter*  are  tenants 
upon  leafes  for  lives,  has  ftill  the  controling  intereft  in, 
this  borough  ;  but  Mr.  Swan  has  continued  one  of  its 
members.  His  election,  however,  in  the  laft  parliament 
of  the  late  king,  which  met  in  Jan.  1819,  was  declared 
void  on  account  of  bribery  and  corruption,  which  were 
proved  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  a  bill  was  moved  in  the 
houfe  by  fir  C.  Burrcll,  to  disfrancbife  the  borough,  and 
to  admit  the  freeholders  of  the  adjoining  hundreds  of 
Penrith  and  Ferrier  to  the  right  of  voting.  The  bill  wat 
not  perfifted  in  ;  but  Mr.  Swan  was  profecuted  at  tbe  in- 
stance of  the  boufe,  and  at  the  enfuing  affiles  for  Corn- 
wall, held  at  Bodmin  in  July,  wat  fully  convicted,  and 
fentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  We  may  juft  men- 
tion that,  about  tbe  same  time,  fir  M.  M.  Lopez,  barr. 
member  for  the  borough  of  Grampound,  wat  fentenced, 
7  £  upon 
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upon  two  conviflions  of  bribery,  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Devon,  to  a  fine- of  io.oooI.  and  two  year*'  imprifoninent  i 
and  that  borough  hat  really  been  dufranchifed. 

Penryn  it  diftant  from  Truro  nine  milet  eaft,  Gram- 
pound  feventeen  eaft,  Marazion  twenty  weft,  St.  Ivei 
twenty-two  weft,  Mitchel  feventeen  eaft,  St.  Columb't 
fixteen  eaft,  Penzance  twenty-three  weft,  Redruth  eight 
weft,  and  from  London  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix.  Bri- 
tifh  DireHory,  vol.  iv.  Beavtin  of  Englmd,  vol.  ii. 
Oirlftrltt,  vol.  iii.    Gent.  Mag.  1819. 

PENS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cnbai  twenty- two 
milea  Couth-weft  of  Bayamo. 

PENSACO'LA,  the  capital  of  Well  Florida,  fituated 
on  the  weft  fide  of  a  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name.  The 
harbour  is  on  the  north  fhore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  1 1 
leagues  eaft  of  Port  Lewis  and  Mobile,  and  1 58  weft  of 
the  ifland t  of  Tortuga.  It  it  fpacious,  and  foe u re  from 
all  winds,  having  four  fathoms  of  water  at  it*  entrance, 
deepening  gradually  to  feven  or  eight.  The  bay  lies  in 
{at.  30.  15.  N.  ton.  87. 14.  W.  and  admits  of  veflels  draw- 
ing  no  more  than  11  feet  of  water. 

The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form,  healthfully  as  well  as 
delightfully  fituated,  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  While  the  Brttifh  nation 
poflefled  it,  it  contained  feveral  hundred  habitations,  and 
many  of  the  houfes  and  public  buildings  were  fpaciout 
and  elegant.  But,  after  the  Spaniards  touk.  pofi'tifion  of 
it,  it  has  been  upon  the  decline.  The  exports  from  thit 
town,  confiding  of  flcint,  logwood,  dyeing  ftuff,  and 
/ilver  dollars,  amounted,  while  it  belonged  to  Great 
Britain,  to  63,0001.  annually;  and  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  Great  Britain  was  97,000!.  The  town  and 
fort  of  Penfacola  furrendered,  after  a  fpirited  defence,  to 
the  Spaniards  in  1  jtt ;  and  with  them  the  whole  province. 
This  place  was  delivered  up  to  Gen.  Jackfon  on  the  17th 
of  July,  i8at,  by  which  the  ccfRon  of  the  Florida!  from 
the  Spanilh  to  the  American  government  was  finally 
completed.  The  negociations  on  the  fubjeft  had  tailed, 
we  believe,  twenty  years. 

PEN'SAM,  /.  The  ancient  way  of  paying  into  the  ex- 
chequer as  much  money  for  a  pound  (lerling  as  weighed 
twelve  ounces  troy.  Payment  of  a  pound  de  numero,  im- 
ported juft  twenty  (hillings  ;  adfcalam,  twenty  {hillings 
and  fix-pence;  and  ad  penjiun,  imported  the  full  weight 
of  twelve  ounces. 

PEN'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmhach  :  Cx  miles  eaft  ofBayreuth. 

PENSTORD  St.  Tkonuu,  or,  as  it  is  foraetimes  called 
Publow  St.Thanuu,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  So- 
merfet,  near  Frome,  on  the  road  to  Wells,  is  feated  on 
the  river  Chew,  which  here  flows  through  a  fine  wooded 
vale,  environed  by  fmall  bills,  the  acclivities  of  which 
are  covered  with  orchards.  It  is  a  town  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  is  conjeclured  by  Dr.  Stukely  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  Britilh  words  Pen  Ijc,  lignifying  the 
Head  of  the  River,  being  near  the  fource  of  the  Chew. 
In  the  time  of  Leland  it  feems  to  have  been  a  very  flou- 
rifhing  place,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  that  affiduous  anti- 
quary at  "a  praty  townlet,  occupied  with  clothinge." 
This  bufinefs  is  now,  however,  much  declined  ;  and  the 
town  is  nearly  bereft  of  all  its  former  trade.  None  of 
its  buildings  deferve  notice  except  the  church,  which  it 
a  handfome  modern  ftrufture,  with  a  tower  at  the  weft 
end,  apparently  of  more  ancient  date  than  its  other  por- 
tions. An  old  none  bridge  of  three  arches  is  thrown 
over  the  river,  and  connects  the  town  with  the  village 
of  Publow,  to  the  church  of  which  that  of  Pcnsford  is  a 
chape! ry,  though  in  other  refpefts  it  is  parochial.  Ac- 
cording to  the  late  population  returns,  Pensford  town 
and  parifh  contain  66  houfes  and  144.  inhabitants.  By 
the  fame  cenfus  the  parifh  of  Publow  contains  166  houfes 
and  810  inhabitants.  Wilkes's  Britilh  Directory  fays, 
that  its  market,  which  was  on  Tuefdays,  has  been  long 
discontinued  ;  the  fairs  are,  May  6,  and  Nov.  8,  for  cat- 
tle, flieep,  and  pedlary.   Pensford  lies  near  Frorae,  on 
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the  road  to  Well*  1  fix  milea  fouth  of  Bristol,  and  117 
weft  of  London.   Lar.  51.  21.  N.  Ion.  *.  44.  W. 

PENffHURST,  orpEHCHHTCii,  a  village  in  Kent,  by 
the  Medway,  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tunhridge. 
Here  is  a  fair,  July  1.  Here  was  the  manfion  of  the  Sid- 
ney family.  It  waa  the  fcene  of  fir  Philip  Sidney'* 
poetic  dreams,  and  the  birth  place  of  that  renowned  pa- 
triot Algernon  Sidney.  It  has  fince  heard  the  warblings 
of  the  poet  Waller  in  praife  of  hi*  SacharilTa,  who  was 
an  inhabitant  of  it,  and  wbofe  picture  iiftill  p refer ved. 
It  is  a  noble  ftruc^ure ;  and,  thoogh  it*  park  is  greatly 
diminiftied  by  enclosures,  (till  retain*  much  of  it*  ancient 
beauty  and  magnificence. 

Penfhurft  Place  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
poffefnon  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Penefhurfte,  who  was  made 
Conftable  of  Dover  Caftle,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinqne 
Ports,  by  Henry  III.  after  which  it  was  conveyed  to  John 
de  Pulteney  ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  li- 
cence to  embattle  hi*  manfion-houfe  of  Penfhurft;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  be  wa*  fo  highly  favoured  as 
to  receive  from  that  prince  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  the  fame  reign  he  was  four  time*  elefled  to  the  high 
office  of  lord-mayor  of  the  city  of  London.  From  t his 
family  it  came  by  marriage  to  fir  John  Devereux ;  who, 
in  the  Succeeding  reign  of  Richard  II.  had  alfo  a  licence 
to  embattle  and  fortify  this  manfion.  After  pafling 
through  feveral  hand*  it  wa*  at  length  forfeited  to  the 
erown,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  by  the  attain- 
der of  fir  Ralph  Vane.  The  cftate  wa*  then  given  by 
that  young  prince,  in  1553,  to  fir  William  Sydney, 
who  enjoyed  it  but  a  few  months  :  from  him  it  devolved 
to  his  infant  fon  Cr  Henry,  who,  from  his  childhood, 
was  bred  at  court,  and  was  the  playmate  and  bed-fellow 
of  prince  Edward.  The  young  monarch  afterwards  made 
him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber;  and  is  faid  to  have 
taken  fo  much  delight  in  his  company,  ac  to  have  rarely 
permitted  bis  abfence.  The  young  prince  expired  in  hit 
arms  at  Greenwich  foon  after ;  at  which  period  fir  Henry 
retired  to  Penfhurft,  there  toindulge  hisgrief ;  and,  by  thus 
withdrawing  himfclf  efeaped  the  fury  of  the  times,  and 
molt  probably  the  fatal  confeqnences  that  attended  hi* 
father-in-law,  theduke  of  Northumberland,  in  thefucceed- 
ing  reign  of  the  bigotted  Mary.  This  facJ  is  adverted  to 
in  the  infeription  over  the  gateway  at  the  grand  entrance. 

This  ancient  manfion  has  been  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable ftrength,  as  appears  from  its  immenfe  walls  and 
high  embattled  towers.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
great  quadrangle,  which  is  of  hewn  ftone,  is  nearly  in  it* 
original  gothic  ftate  of  delign,  and  impreffes  the  mind 
very  forcibly  with  the  gloomy  and  referved  pomp  of  our 
brave  anceftors.  The  hall  is  fpaciou*  and  lofty,  and  the 
fragments  of  ancient  armour,  here  exhibited,  ftrongly  re- 
call to  memory 

The  ancient  errant  knights, 
Who  won  their  ladies  hearts  in  fights. 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters. 

The  apartments  of  this  famous  manfion  have  been  much 
modernized  within  a  few  years  by  the  late  owner,  Wil- 
liam Perry,  efq.  who  became  pollened  of  this  cftate  by 
marriage  with  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Sydney,  niece  to  the 
late  earl  of  Leiccfter.  Ireland'!  Piftureftjue  Vines  est  the 
Mtdtcay,  1793.    Wiihtt'l  Britilh  DirtBory,  vol.  v. 

PENSICULA'TION,  /  [from  the  Lat.  panfieah,  to 
ponder.]  A  deliberate  conuderation.  Cole. 

PEN'SILE,  adj.  [prnfilu,  Lat.]  Hanging;  fufpended. 
— Two  trepidations  ;  the  one  manifeft  and  local,  as  of  the 
bell  when  it  is  jkk/iU;  the  other  fecret,  of  the  minute 
parts.  Bacon. 

This  ethereal  fpace, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  fea  the  middle  place, 
Anxious  I  afk  you,  how  the  pen/tie  ball 
Should  never  ftrive  to  rife  nor  never  fear  to  fall.  Prior. 

j  Supported 
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Supported  above  the  ground « 

The  marble  brought,  credit  he  fpacious  dome, 

Or  forms  the  pillars '  long-extended  row*, 

On  which  the  planted  grove,  and  penfiU  garden,  grows. 

Prior. 

PErPSlLENESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  hanging,— Wherein 
the  prnfiUnefi  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and 
the  finitenefs  or  convexity  of  heaven,  are  roanifeftly 
touched.    Baton  on  l^aj-nin%. 

PENSILTTY,/.  The  ftate  of  being  penfile. 

PEN'SION, /.  [French.]  A  payment  ot  money)  a  rent. 
This  is  the  primary  meaning,  which  Dr.  Jobufbn  baa 
overlooked!  and  ha*  cited  no  earlier  example  of  the 
word,  under  his  violent  definition  of  it,  than  that  from 
Addiibn.  It  is  alfo  a  Aim  of  money  paid  to  fotne 
churches  in  lieu  of  tythes. — He  commanded  to  give  to 
all  that  kept  the  city  pot/con*  and  wages.  1  Efdr.  iv.  56. 
-—Our  Saviour  rejects  all  Aich  unwife  and  perverfe  tra- 
ders,  who  will  not  exchange  brittle  glafr  for  foiid  gold} 
a  fmall  temporary  penfion  for  a  vaftly  rich  freehold.  liar- 
row. — An  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  an  equi- 
valent. In  England  it  is  gen ei  ally  understood  to  mean 
pay  given  to  a  ftate  hireling  for  trealbn  to  bis  country. 
Dr.  Jokufim.—  Thi*  definition  extremely  puzzled  the 
great  lexicographer  himfclf,  when  it  was  propofed  to  bef- 
tow  a  pen fion  on .kirn,  in  the  year  176a.  See  BofwelTs 
Life  of  jobnfon.  And  the  candid  biographer  informs 
us,  that  lord  Loughborough  told  him,  "  the  pen/ion  waa 
granted  to  Johnfon  folely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary 
merit,  without  any  ftipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit 
undemanding  that  he  mould  write  for.adminiftration  1" 
The  true  meaning  of  pen/Son,  in  its  fecondary  fenfe, 
(however  a  penfion  may  be  fometimes  undefervedly  ac- 
cepted and  bellowed,)  is  the  allowance  made  as  an  ac 
knowledgment  for  any  eminent  and  diftinguifhed  fer- 
yices.  7WW— It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  her  majefty, 
if  the  pen/ton  of  5000I.  per  annum  were  continued  and 
limited  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
pofterity,  for  the  more  honourable  fupport  of  their  dig- 
nities, in  like  manner  as  his  honours,  and  the  honour 
and  manor  of  Wood/lock,  and  houfe  of  Blenheim,  were 
already  limited  and  fettled.  Meffoge  of  Q.  Ann*  to  the 
Combos*,  Jan.  9th,  1706. — A  charity  beftowed  on  the 
education  of  her  young  fubjecls  has  more  merit  than  a 
thousand  penfiom  to  tbofc  of  a  higher  fortune.  Addifon't 
Gno.rdian.-~Hc  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flat- 
tery and  been  a  friend  to  men  in  power  without  pen- 
famt.  Pope. 

Cbremes,  for  airy  penftont  of  renown, 

Devotes  his  fervice  to  the  ftate  and  crown.  Young. 

To  receive  a  penfion  from  a  foreign  prince  or  ftate, 
without  leave  of  our  king,  has  been  held  to  be  criminal, 
becaufe  it  may  incline  a  man  to  prefer  the  intereftof  Aich 
foreign  prince  to  that  of  his  own  country.  All  penflons 
are  liable  to  certain  duties  annually  impofed  by  parlia- 
ment. Pcrfons  having  peniions  from  the  crown  at  plea- 
fure  are  incapable  of  being  elected  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

.  Pensions  of  the  Inns  of  Courts.  Annual  payments 
of  each  member  to  the  houfes.  And  alfo,  that  wbich  in 
the  two  Temples  is  called  a  parliament,  and  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  a  council,  in  Gray's  Inn  is  termed  a  penfion  ;  being 
ufually  an  affembly  of  the  member*  to  confult  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  fociety.  Jacob',  Low  Did. 

ToPEN'SJON,  *.«.  To  fupport  by  an  arbitrary  al- 
lowance.—One  might  expea  to  fee  medals  of  France  in 
(be  higheft  perfection,  when  there  is  a  fociety  penfutned 
and  fet  apart  for  the  defiguing  of  them.  Addijon  on 

Medal i. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  twn/ian'dQuarlcs.  Pope. 

PEN'SIONARY,  «*Ji.  [ptvfionuaw,  Fr.]  Maintained 
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by  penfioni.— They  were  devoted  by  penfionaru  obliga- 
tions to  the  olive.  BomtWt  Vocal  Forrfi. 

Scorn  his  houfehold  policies, 
His  filly  plots  and  penfumary  fpie*.  Donne. 

PEN'SIONARY,  /.  [penfionariut ,  low  Lat.]  One  re- 
ceiving  a  penfion,  or  annual  payment.— All  parfons,  vi- 
cars, penfiowiriit,  prebendaries,  and  other  beneficed  men. 
Jnjuna.  />>/  K.  Edte.Vl.  154.7. 

Pensionary  was  the  title  given  to  the  firft  minifter  of 
the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland,  under  the  old  fy- 
ftem.  His  office  was  to  give  his  advice  in  affairs  relating 
to  the  government,  either  of  the  ftate  in  general,  or  of 
the  city  in  particular  ;  and,  in  afTemblies  of  the  ftates  of 
the  province,  he  was  fpeaker  in  behalf  of  his  city.  The 
function,  however,  of  thefe  penuonaries  was  not  every- 
where alike  1  in  fome  cities  tbey  only  gave  their  advice, 
and  were  never  found  in  afTemblies  of  the  magiftrates, 
except  when  exprefsly  called  hither;  in  others  they  at- 
tended conftantly;  and  in  others  they  made  the  propo- 
rtions on  the  part  of  the  burgomafters,  drew  up  their 
conclufions,  &c.  They  were  called  penfionuriet,  becaufe 
they  received  an  appointment  or  pennon. 

Grand  Penfionaij  was  the  appellation  of  the  firft  minifter 
of  all  the  States  of  the  province  of  Holland  under  the 
old  fyftera.  This  high  officer  was  chairman  in  afTemblies 
of  the  ftates  of  that  province;  he  propofed  the  matter* 
to  be  confulted  on,  collected  the  votes,  formed  and  pro- 
nounced the  refolutions  of  the  ftates;  he  alfo  opened  let- 
ters, conferred  with  foreign  minifters,  tec.  He  was 
charged  with  infpecling  the  finances,  preferring  the 
rights  of  the  province,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
ftates,  and  feeing  to  the  obfervation  of  the  laws,  &c. 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate.  He  affifted  in  the  college  of 
deputy-counfellors  of  the  province,  who  reprefented  the 
fovereignty  in  the  abfence  of  the  ftates  ;  and  he  was  per- 
petual deputy  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. His  commiflion  was  only  given  for  five  years; 
after  which  it  was  deliberated  whether  or  no  it  fhould  be 
renewed.  But  there  was  no  inftance  of  its  having  been 
revoked;  death  only  put  a  period  to  the  functions  of 
this  important  minifter.  Formerly  he  was  called  the  ad- 
rocale  of  the  province:  the  title  perfumery  was  only  given 
at  the  time  Barnevelt  had  the  office.  Grotius  calls  him 
in  Latin  adfeffor  jnrifperitui ;  Merula,  adtocatut  gmtratii ; 
and  Matthaeiis,  profefTor  at  Ley den,  confiliariui  penfwnn- 
riiM,  which  is  the  quality  the  ftates  gave  him  in  their  in- 
ftruments. 

PENSIONER,  f.  One  who  is  fupported  by  an  allow- 
ance paid  at  the  will  of  another;  a  dependant. — Prices 
of  things  neceflary  for  fuftentation  grew exceffive,  to  the 
hurt  oipenfioneri,  foldiers,  and  all  hired  fervant*.  Camden. 

Hovering  dreams, 
The  fickle  penfionert  of  Morpheus'  train.  Milton. 

A  Have  of  ftate  hired  by  a  Aipend  to  obey  his  mafter. 
Dr.  Johnfon.— See  Pension. 

In  Britain's  fenate  he  a  feat  obtains, 

And  one  more  pevfioner  St.  Stephen  gains.  Pope. 

One  of  an  order  of  ftudents  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge.—About  forty  years  fmce,  forty  pounds  per  an- 
num for  a  commoner  (or  pen/timer,  as  the  term  is  at  Cam- 
bridge) was  looked  on  as  a  (ufficient  maintenance.  Dean 
Prideauxt  Life  and  Lett.  1715. 

Pensioner,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  and  in 
that  of  Dublin,  has  a  very  peculiar  meaning;  for  thofe 
ftudents,  either  under-graduates  or  bachelors  of  arts, 
are  called  pemfumert  who  live  wholly  at  their  own  ex- 
penfe,  and  who  receive  no  emolument  whatever  from 
the  college  of  which  they  are  members.  They  are  di- 
vided into  two  kind*,  the  greater  and  tbe/»/i;  the  for- 
mer of  which  are  generally  caile'd  fellov- commoner t,  be- 
caufe they  eat  with  the  fellows  of  their  college;  the  lat- 
ter are  always  called  penfionert,  and  eat  with  the  fcholart, 
who  arc  thofe  ftudents  of  the  college,  either  under-gra- 
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duates  or  bachelor*,  who  are  upon  the  foundation,  who 
receive  emoluments  from  the  fociety,  and  who  are  capable 
of  being  eleiled  fellowi.    Enty.  Brit. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners,  a  band  of  gentlemen,  whofe 
bufmeft  it  is  to  guard  the  king's  perfon  in  his  own  houfe  ; 
and  who  for  that  end  wait  in  the  prefence-chamber. 
They  were  firft  eftablifhed  by  king  Henry  VII.  the  num- 
ber is  forty  ,  and  each  was  then  obliged  to  keep  three 
double  horfes,  and  a  fenrant,  who  was  to  be  armed  j  fo 
that  they  properly  made  a  troop  of  horfe-guards,  and 
have  accordingly  been  muttered  by  their  own  officers! 
but  this  part  of  duty,  to  which  they  are  fworn,  the  king 
ufually  difpenfes  with.  Their  officers  are  a  captain, 
whole  fahryis  1000I.  a-year;  lieutenant,  with  500I.  a-year, 
Aandard- bearer,  with  jtol.  a-year  $  and  a  clerk  of  the 
cheque,  whofe  annual  appointment  is  isol.  Their  ordi- 
nary arms  are  gilt  pole-axes,  with  which  they  attend  the 
king  to  and  from  the  chapel  royal ,  receiving  him  in  the 
prefence-chamber,  or  coming  out  of  his  private  lodging  j 
as  alfo  at  all  great  folemnities.  Their  pen  Con  tool,  per 
annum.  They  purchafe  their  places.  To  this  band  be- 
long alfo  a  pay-mailer,  fecretary,  harbinger,  axe-keeper, 
and  mefTenger. 

To  PEN'SITATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ptnJUo.]  To 
weigh  in  the  miod.  Scott. 

PEN'SIVE,  adj.  [penfif,  Fr.  penfivo,  Ital.  (rompenfer, 
Fr.  to  think.  Our  word  was  at  firft  penfife ;  and  it  was 
alfo  written  penfotive.  «  Laodomie,  his  lufty  wife,  which 
for  his  love  was  penfife."  Gower's  Conf.  Am.  B.4.  "  He 
was  very  penfatitt  to  hear  the  follies  that  Don  Quixote 
fpake."  Sbelton's  Tr.  of  Don  Quix.  i.  5.]  Sorrowfully 
thoughtful  j  forrowful  j  mournfully  ferious;  melancholy. 
—My  leifure  ferves  me,  penfive  daughter,  now.  Skake- 
[peart. 

Anxious  cares  the pen/re  nymph  opprefs'd 

And  fecret  paffions  labour 'd  in  her  bread.  Pope. 

♦  •<  generally  and  properly  ufed  of  perfonsi  but  Prior 
Ms  applied  it  to  things: 

We  at  the  fad  approach  of  death  (hall  know 

The  truth,  which  from  thefe  penjive  numbers  flow, 

That  we  purfue  falfe  joy,  and  fuller  real  woe.  Prior. 

PEN'SIVELY,  adv.  With  melancholy  ;  forrowfully  ; 
with  gloomy  ferioufnefs  : 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  fpy  ; 
On  herbs  and  flowers  (he  walked  penfivtlu 
Mild,  but  yet  love  (he  proudly  did  forfake-  Spen/er. 

PEN'SIVENESS,  /  Melancholy;  forrowfulnefs ; 
gloomy  ferioufnefs. — Concerning  the  bleflings  of  God, 
whether  they  tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there 
is  great  caufe  why  we  (bould  delight  more  in  giving 
thanks  than  in  making  requefts  for  them;  inafmuch  as  the 
one  hath  penjlrentj'i  and  (ear,  the  other  always  joy  an- 
nexed. Hooker. 

Would'ft  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  defpair  and  gnawing  pen/teenijt!  Herbert. 

PENSTOCK,/  A  fort  of  fluice,  placed  in  the  water 
of  a  inillpond  ;  a  flood-gate. 

PENT.  part. paf.  of  Pen.  Shut  up.— The  fon  of  Cla- 
rence have  I  pent  up  dole.  SAair/peare. 

The  foul  pure  fire,  like  ours,  of  equal  force; 

But  pent  in  flefh,  muft  iflue  by  difcourfe.  Dryden. 

PENT  A,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  feven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Li  Porta. 

PENTACAP'SULAR,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  nm, five, 
and  the  Ur.flSUMft&r,  a  cheft.]  Having  five  cavities}  hav- 
ing five  feed-vrlTcts. 

PENTACHON'DR  A,  /.  [from  srim,  five,  and  x»*f°f. 
agrain,  becaulcof  the  five  feeds  in  the  berry.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natu- 
ral order  epacridca?,  (ttrotcnt  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  549.) 
Generic  characters— Calyx;  perianthium  inferior  j  dou- 
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ble ;  the  innennoft  of  five  equal,  lanceolate,  concavt 
leaves ;  outermoft  of  four  or  more,  much  fmaller,  imbri- 
cated ones.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel- fhaped;  limb 
in  five  fpreading  equal  fegments,  longitudinally  bearded 
on  the  upper  fide  with  denfe  hairs.  Nectary  of  five 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Stamina  1  filaments 
five,  thread -fhaped,  equal,  inferted  into  the  tube;  an- 
therx  incumbent,  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior, 
roundifh,  of  five  cells)  ftylefhort,  columnar;  ftigma  ob- 
tufe.  Pericarpiumi  berry  with  five  feeds.—  EjJentinlCka. 
raSert.  Outer  calyx  of  four  or  more  leaves ,  corolla  fun- 
nel-ffiaped;  its  limb  fpreading ,  longitudinally  bearded; 
berry  with  five  feeds. 

This  genus  might  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be 
referred  to  Leucopogon,  lee  that  article ;  it  being  very 
difficult  in  this  tribe  to  define  the  limits  between  a  drupe 
and  a  berry,  at  leaft  in  fome  cafes.  The  only  two  fpecies 
known  are  dwarf  mountain-fhrubs,  with  fcattered  (talked 
leaves,  and  folitary,  terminal,  erect,  white  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
Zealand. 

1.  Pentachondra  involucrarai  filaments  projecting  be- 
yond the  tube;  calyx  fringed,  the  outer  one  of  eight 
fcales  ;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  flattifli,  many-ribbed  ; 
young  branches  downy ;  Rem  erefl.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

*.  Pentachondra  pumila:  ftamensfhorterthan  the  tube; 
outer  calyx  of  four  fcales  ;  leaves  nearly  elliptical,  three- 
ribbed,  naked  at  the  margin  ;  young  branches  fmooth  ; 
Hem  proftrate,  much  branched.  Found  by  Forfter  in 
New  Zealand,  and  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

PEN'TACHORD,  /  [from  the  Gr.  srirrs,  five,  and 
X°f*i»  a  firing.]  In  ancient  mufic,  an  inftrument  of  five 
firings  invented  by  the  Scythians,  played  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  a  dog,  inftead  of  a  plectrum.  Laborde. — The  con- 
cord of  the  fifth  is  fometimes  called  pentachord. 

PENTACOC'COUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  srim,  five, 
and  uwk,  agrain.]  Having  five  feeds. 

PENTACROS'TIC,  /  [from  sr.m,  five,  and  <r).x«,  a 
verfe.]  In  poetry,  a  fet  of  verfes  fo  difpofed,  as  that  there 
are  always  five  acroftics  of  the  fame  name,  in  five  divifiont 
of  each  verfe.   See  Acrostic,  vol.  i. 

PENTADCRON,  /  [from  srim,  five,  and  itifct,  a 
fpan.]  A  large  kind  of  bricks  anciently  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks,  being  three  feet  nine  inches  long  and  one  foot 
broad,  with  which  they  e reeled  their  public  buildings. 
Jamei*t  Mil.  Die?. 

PENTAE'DRONf  or  Pentahe'dron,  /.  [from  the 
Gr.  rim,  five,  and  iiea,  a  bafe.]  A  figure  with  five  fides. 

PENTAE'DROUS,  adj.  Having  five  fides.— The  pen. 
taedroui  columnar  corailoid  bodies  a,re  com po fed  of 
plates  fet  lengthways,  and  paffing  from  the  furfacc  to  the 
axis.  Woodward  on  PofftU. 

PENT AG'AM  1ST,  /  [from  the  Gr.  srim,  five,  and 
yaixi;,  a  marriage.]  One  who  has  had  five  wives.  Cole. 

PENTAGLOS'SUM.  See  Lythrum  thymifolium, 
vol.  xiii. 

PENTAGLOTTICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  srim, 
five,  and  yUma,  a  language. J  Skilled  in  five  languages. 
Cole. 

PENTAGON,/,  [from  the  Gr.  srim,  five,  and  y*»», 
an  angle.]  A  geometrical  plain  figure  having  five  fides 
and  angles — I  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora, 
caft  by  Baroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  cir- 
cle inferibed.  Wotton. 

PENTAG'ONAL,  or  Pbntagonous,  adj.  Quinquan- 
gular;  having  five  angles. — The  body  being  cut  tranf- 
verfely,  its  furface  appears  like  a  net  made  up  of  penta- 
gonal mefhes,  with  a  pentagonal  (tar  in  each  mefh.  Wood- 
tmrd  on  Fo/fi/i. 

PENTAGO'NIA,  /.  in  botany.   See  Campanula. 

PENTAGONOTHE'CA.  SeePisoNiA. 

PEN'TAGR APH,  Pantograph,  or  Pantoo'r apker, 
/  [from  the  Greek  srim,  five,  the  number  of  fcrews  by 
which  the  inftrument  is  adjufted;  or  from  sra»,  nsjrrssc, 
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all,  and  yf*Qu,  to  trace  or  delineate.]  An  inftrument  de- 
defigned  for  drawing-  figure*  in  what  proportion  you 
pleafe,  without  any  will  in  the  art.  The  inftniraent  it 
otherwise  called  a  parallelogram.  The  following  i*  the 
description  of  it  by  Mr.  Adam*.  "It  is  an  inftrument 
at  ufeful  to  the  experienced  draftfman  as  to  thofe  who 
have  made  but  little  progreft  in  the  art.  It  faves  a  great 
deal  of  time,  either  in  reducing,  enlarging,  or  copying  of 
the  fame  fize,  giving  the  outlinei  of  any  drawing,  how- 
aver  crooked  or  complex,  with  the  utmoft  exactnefs ;  nor 
it  it  confined  to  any  particular  kind,  but  may  with  equal 
facility  be  ufed  for  copying  figurei,  plant,  fea-charts, 
maps,  profile*,  landfcapes,  &c.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain  who  wa*  the  inventor  of  thit  ufeful  inftrument. 
The  earlieft  account  I  find  it  that  of  the  Jefuit  Scheiner, 
about  the  year  i6ji,  in  a  fraall  trad  entitled  Paatogra- 
phice,  five  art  wra  delineandi.  The  principles  are  felf- 
evldent  to  every  geometrician  ;  the  mechanical  conftruc- 
tion  was  fir  ft  improved  and  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate 
of  perfection  by  my  father,  about  the  year  1750.  It  it 
one,  among  many  other  fcientific  improvements  and  in- 
vention! completed  by  him,  that  othert  have  inglorioufly, 
and  many  yeart  after,  affumed  tothemfelves." 

The  pantograph  is  ufually  made  of  wood  or  braft,  and 
confift*  of  four  flat  rules,  two  of  them  long,  and  two 
Ihort.  See  the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1.  The  two  longeft 
are  joined  at  the  end  A,  by  a  double  pivot,  which  is  fixed 
to  one  of  the  rulet,  and  works  in  two  fault  holes  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  other.  Under  the  joint  is  an  ivory  caf. 
tor,  to  fupport  this  end  of  the  inftrument.  The  two 
fmaller  rule*  are  fixed  by  pivots  at  E  and  H,  near  the 
middle  of  the  larger  rules,  and  are  alfo  joined  together  at 
their  other  end,  G.  By  the  conftruction  of  this  inftru- 
ment, the  four  rules  always  form  a  parallelogram.  There 
is  a  Aiding  box  on  the  longer  arm,  and  another  on  the 
fliorter  arm.  Thefe  boxes  may  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  the 
rules  by  mean*  of  their  milled  nuts ;  each  of  thefe  boxes 
i*  furniftied  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  to  carry  either  the 
tracing-point  or  crayon  or  fulcrum.  The  fulcrum  or 
fupport  K,  it  a  leaden  weight  inclofed  in  a  mahogany 
boxj  on  this  the  inftrument  moves  when  in  ufe.  There 
are  two  moveable  rollers,  to  fupport  and  facilitate  the 
motion*  of  the  pantograph)  their  (ituation  may  be  varied 
a*  occafion  require*.  "The  graduations  are  placed  on  two 
of  the  rule*  ;  on  each  of  them  are  two  fcales  ;  the  fiducial 
edges  of  the  boxes  are  to  be  fet  to  thefe,  according  to  the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  inftrument.  The  crayon, 
the  tracer,  and  fulcrum,  muft  in  all  cafes  be  in  a  right 
line;  fo  that,  when  they  are  fet,  if  a  firing  be  ftretched 
over  them,  and  they  do  not  coincide  with  it,  there  is  an 
error  either  in  the  fetting  or  graduations.  The  long  tube, 
which  carries  the  pencil  or  crayon,  moves  eafily  up  or 
down  another  tube  ;  there  i*  a  firing  affixed  to  the  long 
or  inner  tube,  paffing  afterward*  through  the  hole*  in  the 
three  fmall  knob*. to  the  tracing- point,  where  it  may,  if 
neceflary,  be  faftened.  By  pulling  thi*  firing,  the  pencil 
it  lifted  up  occafionally,  and  thu*  prevented  from  making 
falfe  or  improper  mark*  upon  the  copy. 

To  nfe  thit  injlrvment  «hen  the  copy  it  to  be  of  the  fame 
fit*  at  the  original. —Place  the  inftrument  upon  a  large 
table,  and  fet  the  Hiding-boxes  B  and  D  to  the  divifions 
there  marked  1 ,  a.  Put  the  crayon  into  the  box  B,  place 
the  box  D  upon  the  fulcrum,  or  leaden  foot }  the  tracing- 
point  at  C.  Then  lay  a  piece  of  paper  under  the  crayon, 
and  the  original  drawing  under  the  tracer,  and  move  the 
tracing-point  over  the  principal  ftroke*  of  the  original, 
and  the  crayon  will  form  the  required  copy. 

To  rtdnce  a  drawing,  Src.  to  half  the  fize  of  the  original. 
—  Set  (be  boxes  B  and  D  to  the  divifions  marked  4;  place 
the  fulcrum  at  B,  the  crayon  at  D,  and  the  tracer  at  C. 

To  reduce  a  drawing  to  left  than  one  half.— Suppofe  one- 
third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  &c.  Place  the  fulcrum  at 
B,  crayon  at  D,  and  tracer  at  C,  and  Aide  the  boxes  B  and 
D  to  the  divifions  marked  J,  \,  Sec.  on  the  longer fealet. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  if  the  copy  be  left 
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than  one-half  the  original,  or  when  it  i*  required  greater 
than  the  original,  the  longer  fcale*  are  to  be  ufed. 

For  greater  than  one  half  the  original  drawing. — Suppofe 
it  be  required  to  make  a  drawing,  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  four-fifths,  &c.  Set  the  Boxes  B  and  D  to  cor- 
refponding divifions,  as  f,  J,  $,&c.  onthefhorterfealtt, 
place  the  fulcrum  at  D,  the  crayon  at  B,  and  tracer  at  C. 

When  the  original  drawing  it  to  be  enlarged. — Suppofe 
one-eighth,  one-fixth,  Sec.  fet  the  Boxet  B  and  O,  to  \,  {, 
&c.  on  the  longer  fcalet,  place  the  fulcrum  at  D,  the  crayon 
at  C,  and  tracer  at  B. 

Where  the  copy  it  required  of  a  fixe  differing  from  the 
fractional  parti  laid  down  on  the  inftrument. — For  thit  pur- 
pofe  there  are  two  fcales  laid  down,  containing  too  un- 
equal parts;  one  fcale  numbered  from  10  to  80,  the  other 
from  50  to  too. 

If  the  copy  it  to  be  under  one-half  the  original  fize,  place 
the  boxes  B  and  D  to  any  two  correfponding  divifiont 
under  50  ;  the  fulcrum  at  B,  and  crayon  at  D. 

If  the  ropy  it  to  be  larger  than  one-half  the  original,  place 
the  boxes  B  and  D  to  correfponding  divifiont  between 
50  and  too  ;  the  fulcrum  at  B,  and  crayon  at  O. 

To  change  the  filiation  of  the  pantograph. —Copy  firft  at 
much  at  the  pantograph  will  take  in  ;  then  make  three 
points  on  the  original,  and  as  many  correfponding  points 
on  the  copy.  Then  remove  the  fulcrum  to  another  fix- 
ation, but  fo  that,  when  the  tracing-point  is  applied  to  the 
three  points  marked  on  the  original,  the  crayon  may  ex- 
actly coincide  with  the  other  three  point*  on  the  copy, 
and  proceed  as  before ;  and  fo  on  for  every  change  in  the 
fituation  of  your  inftrument,  and  by  this  means  a  panto- 
graph of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  will  copy  a  draw- 
ingfof  any  fize  whatfoever. 

The  conftruction  of  this  inftrument  (fay*  Mr.  Cham- 
bers) requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy;  for 
which  reafon  there  are  very  few  of  the  inftruments  that 
fuccced.  Few  will  do  any  thing  tolerably  but  ftraight 
lines ;  and  many  of  them  not  even  thofe.  In  order  to 
prove  that  the  figure  defcribed  by  a  pentagraph  is  fimilar 
to  the  given  figure  ;  let  C,  fig.  a.  be  the  fixed  centre  of 
motion  ;  P  the  pencil  for  tracing  the  given  figure  P  P, 
and  p  the  pencil  which  traces  the  other  figure pp;  p,  Sec. 
muft  be  fo  adj lifted,  t hat p,  C,  and  P,  may  he  in  one  ftraight 
line ;  then,  fince  Bp:Ap::BP:AC,  whatever  be  the 
fituation  of  the  pentagraph,  the  angles  PCPandpCp, 
are  vertical ;  and,  therefore,  PCp  will  in  every  pofition 
of  the  inftrument  be  a  right  line  ;  but  P  C  1  p  C  : :  B  A  : 
Ap,  in  each  of  the  two  portions  in  the  figure,  and  con- 
fequently  the  triangles  PCP.pCp,  are  fimilar;  and  PP 
:  pp  (:  1  PC  :  Cp)  : :  B  A  :  A p,  or  in  a  given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  by  moving  the  pencil  p,  Ap  may  be 
equal  to  B  A, or  lefs  in  any  proportion;  andconlequently 
pp  may  be  equal  to  P  P,  or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

We  have  heard  of  a  very  recent  improvement  upon  the 
pentagraph,  for  which  indeed  a  patent  is  now  (March 
1 8*1)  making  out,  which  will  be  extremely  ufeful,  not 
to  draughtfmen  only,  but  to  engravers.  The  ingenious 
artift,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Wingrove-place,  St.  John-ftreet 
Road,  calls  hi*  invention  the  apograph.  We  (hall  have 
an  opportunity,  probably,  of  defcribing  it  under  fome 
future  article. 

PENTAG YN'I  A,f.  [from  the  Gr.  run,  five,  and  yvm, 
a  female.]  The  name  of  an  order  which  occurs  in  the 
5th,  lofh,  ntb,  1  it b,  and  1 3th,  chuTes  of  the  Linncan  ar- 
tificial fyftem.  It*  character  depends,  a*  the  name  ex- 
prefles,  on  the  prefencc  of  five  ftyles,  or,  if  ftyles  be  want- 
ing,  of  fo  many  feffile  ftigtnas.  In  the  tsth  claf*  how- 
ever, Icofandria,  it  i*  necefTary  to  take  thi*  character  with 
confiderable  latitude.  Plant*  of  the  natural  tribe  of  po- 
maetm,  which  make  an  important  part  of  that  clafs,  are 
very  uncertain  as  to  the  number  of  their  ftyles  in  the  fame 

fenus,  and  even  variable  in  the  fame  fpecies.   Hence  Dr. 
mith  has,  in  hi*  Introduction  to  Botany,  prefumed  to 
advife  that  the  order  in  queftion  fhould  admit  flowers 
with  from  two  to  five  ftyles,  or  even  a  few  more  occafion- 
7  F  ally. 
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ally.  In  the  13th  clafi,  polyandria,  the  order  pentagynia 
feparates  fome  genera  from  other*  to  which  they  arc  clofe- 
ly  allied,  in  the  tryginia,  and  admits  Nigella,  fome  fpecies 
of  which  have  ten  ftyles.  Hence  it  is  no  lefs  eligible  to 
adopt  the  fame  latitude  here  as  in  icofandria.  Perhaps 
the  definition  of  the  order,  in  both  thefe  clafles,  might 
moft  conveniently  be  "  ftyles  from  two  to  ten."  Some 
genera  in  other  clafles  may  have  five  ftyles  j  but  the  or. 
ders  of  fuch  clafles  being  marked  by  other  chafers,  the 
number  of  ftyles  ufually  becomes  a  part  of  the  generic  de- 
finition. Anr  CS/clop^ia. 

PENTALOBAj-Cfo  named  by  Loureiro,  from  the  five 
lobes  of  the  berry-]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  penr 
tandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  melix,  Jnjf, 
Generic  characters— Calyx  i  perianthium  inferior,  of  five 
lanceolate  erect  hairy  leaves.  Corolla  i  penis  five,  Ian* 
ceolate,  erect,  cohering  by  their  lower  part,  fomewhat  re- 
flexed  at  their  fummits.  Nectary  tubular,  erect,  with  five 
teeth.  Stamina  i  filaments  five,  thread-ftiaped,  flatfish, 
inferted  into  the  incilions  of  the  nectary,  about  as  long  as 
the  petals;  antberx  ovate,  erect.  Piftillum  t  germcn 
roundilh,  hairy,  with  five  furrows;  ftyle  short,  thick, 
hairy  ;  stigma  tlmple.  Pericarpium  :  berry  roundilh, 
five-lobed,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five,  ovate.— EJfimtial  Cha- 
raSert.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  bcll-ftsaped  j  nectary  tu- 
bular, five-cleft,  bearing  the  ftamens ;  calyx  of  five 
leaves ;  berry  fuperior,  with  five  lobes  and  five  feeds, 

Pentaloba  fcflilis,  the  only  fpecies,  is  a  native  of  hills  in 
Cochinchina,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cay 
Cuong  tau,  and  forms  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  afcend- 
ing  branches  j  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  (lightly  fer- 
rated,  fmootb.  Flowers  fertile,  elude  red  together,  of  a 
pale  hue.    Low.  CocMnck.  154. 

PENT  ALU'PO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  1 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Resgio. 

PENTAM'ETER,  /.  [from  the  Greek  vim,  five,  and 
liiTjn',  to  meafure.]  A  Latin  verfe  confiding  of  five  feet, 
or  metres.  The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or 
(pondees  at  pleafure  ,  the  third  is  always  a  fpondee;  and 
the  two  laft  atupeftes :  fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of 
Ovid  1  Carmiiu\bus  w|»m  ttm\pu»  in  vm\tn  mtit.  A  pen- 
tameter verfe  fubjoined  to  an  hexameter  conftitutes  what 
is  called  the  tUaiac.  It  is  ufually  joined  to  hexameters, 
in  elegies,  epiftles,  epigrams,  and  other  little  pieces. 
There  is  no  work  extant  of  pentameters  alone. 

PENTAMETER,**?.  Havingfive  metrical  feet.-Like 
Ovid's  Fafti,  in  hexameter  and  pentanuttr  verfe.  Warts*. 

PENTAM'YROM,  /.  [in  pharmacy.]  An  ointm*nt 
compounded  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTAN'DRIA,/  [f'om  the  Greek  wirrs,  five,  and 
•rifi,  a  man.]  In  botany,  the  fiftb  clafs  in  the  Linnscan 
artificial  fyftcm.  It  is  fo  called  from  its  diftinctive  cha- 
racter of  having  five  unconnected  ftamens  in  the  fame 
flower  with  the  piftil  or  piftils.  This  is  the  largeft  of  all 
the  Linnxan  clafles.  The  number  five  prevails  far  beyond 
any  other  in  the  ftructure  of  flowers;  for  the  great  clafs 
Syngenefia  has  alfo  five  ftamens  in  nearly  every  known  in- 
ftance,  but  their  antherse  are  united  into  a  tube,  and  the 
flowers  compound.  Some  genera  of  the  Pentandria  in- 
deed have  likewife  combined  antherx,  and  fuch,  having 
Ample  flowers,  conftitute  the  Linnxan  order  of  Syngenefia 
monogaroia ;  an  order  now,  by  common  content,  abo- 
liihed,  being  found  not  only  unnatural,  but  highly  incon- 
venient, various  fpecies  of  other  genera,  as  Gmtiana, 
having  likewife  combined  anthers.  See  the  article  Bo- 
tany, vol.  iii.  p.  >57, 266,  7.  and  Plate  X.  fig.  5. 

Pentandria  is  alfo  the  appellation  of  fome  orders  in 
the  Linnscan  fyllem,  as  the  fecond  of  the  clafs  monadel- 
phia  ;  the  firft  in  diadelphia  ;  the  fifth  in  gynandria ,  and 
finally  the  fifth  orders  in  moncecia  and  dicecia. 

PEN'TANGLE,  J.  [from  the  Greek  mm,  five,  and 
the  Lat.  angutui,  an  angle.]  A  figure  having  five  fide* 
and  angles.  Scott. 

PENTAN'GULAR,  adj.  Five-cornered.— His  thick 
and  bony  fcales  Hand  in  rows,  fo  as  to  nuke  the  tie ih  al- 
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PKNTAPETALOUS,  adj.  [in  botany,  from  the 
Greek,  trim,  five,  and  vitoXoi,  a  leaf.]  Having  five  pe- 
tals, or  flower-leaves. — The  fun  pie  and  original  rofe  it 
ptMtapetaloiu,  and  all  the  duplications  and  reduplication* 
of  its  petals  follow  the  fame  divifion  of  five.  The  heraldic 
denomination  of  ,;„Uu,fml  is  a  fort  of  abttraaioo  of  few, 
Upetalotu,  excepting  that  this  is  an  adjeflive  and  the 
other  a  fubftantive ;  and  that  the  term  folium  is  deriva- 
tively ufed  inftead  of  ptlUnm.  For  it  muft  be  noticed, 
that  tn  Greek  the  leaf  of  a  tree  is  called  $ vXAo»,  and  the 
leaf  of  a  flower  vst«Xc.  ,  a  diftindion  which  is  fcrupu- 
loufly  obferved  in  Englilh  and  French  botanical  works. 
Etymological  GUauuigt,  MS. 

PENTAP'ETES,/  [Gr.  «  having  five  leave* ;"  an  an- 
cient name  for  Cinquefoil,  adopted  for  a  very  different 
plant  by  Linnxus.  Though  he  declines  any  explanation 
of  it,  the  five  leafy  expansions,  which,  in  his  Ptntapt**, 
accompany  the  ftamens,  feera  fo  well  to  account  for  this 
appellation,  that  one  cannot  but  think  the  idea  of  facts 
an  adaptation  of  the  word  bad  occurred  to  bim,  though 
he  might  have  forgotten  it  when  he  wrote  the  Philolophia 
Botanica,  p.  175  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  moot* 
delphia,  order  dodecasidria,  natural  order  of  coluinniferso, 
(malvaccte,  J*ff.)  Generic  characters— Calyx  1  perian- 
thium double;  outer  three-leaved,  one-fided,  caducous  1 
leaflets  linear,  acuminate ;  inner  ooc-lcafed,  five-parted, 
permanent ;  segments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fpreadine, 
longer  than  the  corolla.  Corolla,:  petals  five,  roundilh, 
fprcading,  faftcned  to  the  pitcher  of  ftameiu.  Stamina  1 
filaments  fifteen,  filiform,  upright,  thorter  than  the  co- 
rolla, united  below  into  a  pentagonal  pitcher,  but  free 
above;  antherx  fagittate,  upright;  ligules  five,  linear- 
lanceolate,  petal-shaped,  upright,  each  between  every  three 
ftamens,  fprineing  irons  the  pitcher.  Piltillum  1  germcn 
ovate;  ftyle  filiform,  thickened  above,  ftriatcd,  longer 
than  the  ftamens,  permanent.  Stigma  obfoletely  five- 
toothed.  Pericarpium  1  capfule  membranaceous,  fub- 
globular,  acuminate,  five-celled,  five-vaived  t  partitions 
contrary.  Seeds  eight,  ovate,  acute,  four  on  each  fide, 
fattened  within  fide  to  the  partition. — Ejjitntinl ChuraStr. 
Calyx  double:  outer  three-leaved;  inner  five  parted. 
Stamina  fifteen,  with  five  ligules,  petal-shaped;  capfule 
five-celled,  many-fceded.    Only  one  fpecies. 

Pentapetes  phcenicia,  or  Indian  vervain- mallow;  (Flo* 
impius,  Rnmpk.  Amh.  Naga  pu,  /£W-  M«l)  Tl.i*  it 
an  annual  plant,  which  dies  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  it 
hat  ripened  the  feeds.  It  has  an  upright  ftalk  from  two 
to  near  three  feet  high,  fending  out  fide-branches  the 
whole  length  ;  tbofe  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Italks  are 
the  longett,  the  others  gradually  diminish,  fo  at  to  form 
a  fort  of  pyramid,  They  are  garnifhed  with  leave*  of 
different  formt ;  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  largeft,  arc 
cut  on  their  tides  towards  the  base  into  two  fide-lobes 
which  are  (hort,  and  the  middle  it  extended  two  or  three 
inches  farther  in  length,  lb  that  the  leaves  greatly  re- 
ferable the  points  ol  halberts  in  their  mapc ;  they  are 
slightly  ferrate,  and  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  paler  on  their  under,  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot, 
ftaiks.  The  leayes  which  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches  are  much  narrower,  and  fome  of  them  have  very 
fmall  indentures  on  their  fides;  they  fit  dofer  to  the 
ftalkt,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary; they  come  out  for  the  moft  part  singly,  but  forac- 
times  there  are  two  arifing  at  the  fame  place  from  the 
fide  of  the  footftalk  of  the  leaves.  The  peduncle  is  (hort 
and  (lender.  The  flower  is  of  one  petal,  cut  ioto  five  ob- 
tufe  fegmentt  almoft  to  the  bottom ;  but,  at  they  are 
joined  and  faU  oft"  in  one  piece,  the  flower  it  monopera- 
lout  according  to  Ray  and  Tournefort;  but  Linnaeus 
makes  it  pentapetalous.  It  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  (lee 
Botany  Plate  X.  ng«  if.  vol.  iii.)  expanding  at  noon  and 
falling  in  the  evening,  The  foolish  name  by  which  Rum- 
phius  bat  distinguished  this  flower,  and  which  it  faid  to 
be;  a  translation  of  itt  Indian  appellation,  alludes  to  its 
"  profane  or  impious  nature,  in  never  looking  toward* 
heaven."  So  may  flowers,  at  well  at  men,  be  fometimet 
9  calumniated ' 
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calumniated !  The  all-wife  Creator,  rkb  in  infinite  re- 
four ccs  b«  caufed  many  bloflomc  to  droop,  that  their 
ftunent  may  be  Qieltered  from  rain  j  whilft  the  fame  end 
ia  accomplifhed  in  other*  by  their  courting  rhe  full  blaze 
of  day,  in  aa  erect  expanded  poution.  Is  the  fpring  of 
our  damp  climate,  drooping  or  doled  flowers  abound  i  in 
India  perhaps  a  different  economy  i*  generally  beft  foiled 
to  the  nature  of  the  country.  It  is  a  natire  of  varioue 
part*  of  the  Baft  Indie*,  fometime*  cultivated  for  it*  beau- 
ty in  our  doves,  where  it  ha*  been  known  conuderably 
above  a  century.   It  flower*  in  July,  and  i» annual. 

Pr»^ro»i»»i  tmd  Culture.  The  feed*  of  this  plant  muft 
be  fown  upon  a  good  hot- bed  early  in  March  ;  and,  when 
the  plant*  are  it  to  transplant,  there  fhould  be  a  new 
hot-bed  prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  Ihould  be 
plunged  foo*r  fmall  pot*  Ailed  with  good  kitchen-garden 
earth  ;  in  each  of  the  fa  Ihould  be  one  plant  put,  giving 
them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  root*. 
They  mull  alio  be  (haded  from  the  fun  till  tbey  have 
taken  new  root;  then  tbey  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  a*  other  tender  exotic  plant*,  admitting  the  free  air 
to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
leafon,  and  covering  the  glades  with  mats  every  evening 
to  keep  tbem  warm.  When  the  plant*  ate  advanced  in 
their  growth  fo  at  to  fill  the  pot*  with  their  root*,  they 
Ihould  be  fluffed  into  larger  pot*,  rilled  with  the  fame  fort 
of  earth  a*  before,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed  | 
wbere  they  may  remain  a*  long  a*,  they  can  Hand  under 
the  glade*  of  tbe  bed  without  being  injured ;  and  after- 
ward*  they  muft  be  removed  either  into  a  Hove  or  a  gJafi- 
cafe,  where  tbey  may  be  fcreened  from  tbe  cold,  and  ia 
warm  weather  have  plenty  of  frefti  air  admitted  to  tbem. 
With  this  management  tbe  plant*  will  begin  to  flower 
early  in  July,  ana  there  will  be  a  focceffion  of  flower*  con- 
tinucd  till  the  end  of  September,  during  which  time  tbey 
will  make  a  good  appearance.  The  feed*  ripen  gradually 
after  each  other  in  the  fame  foccelSon  at  tbe  flower*  were 
produced,  fo  they  Ihould  be  gathered  ai  foon  at  their  cap- 
lules  begin  to  open  at  the  top.  Thefe  plant*  are  fotne- 
time*  turned  out  of  the  pot*,  when  they  are  ftrong,  and 
planted  in  warm  border*,  wbere,  if  the  feafon  prove  very 
warm,  the  plant*  will  flower  pretty  well  ;  but  thefe  very 
rarely  perfea  tbeirfeed*.   See  Ptirospermom. 

PENTAPHYLLOI'DES.   See  Potehtilla  and  Sta- 

D  *P  KNTAPH  YL'LOUS,  adj.  Having  five  leave*. 

PENTAPHYL'LUM.   See  Clbomb,  Comahum,  Po- 

TENTILLA,  and  TOBMENTILLA. 

PENTAKTERIS,  and  Pentapteropuyl'lum.  See 
Mybiophyllum. 

PENTAPO'GON, /  [from  <rtn»,  five,  and  m-vymt,  beard ; 
fo  named  by  M.  R.  Brown,  in  allufion  to  tbe  five  beard*, 
or  awn*,  of  tbe  hulk  ]  In  botany,  a  genu*  of  the.  clef* 
triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  gramina.  Generic 
character* — Calyx  <  glume  of  two  oblong  acute  equal 
beardlefe  valve*,  containing  one  (talked  floret.  Corolla 
of  two  valve*;  tbe  outermoft  rather  longer  than  tbe  ca- 
lyx; ovate,  bearing  five  awn*  at  tbe  fummit,  of  which  the 
middle  one  i»  much  the  longed,  and  fpirally  twitted;  inner 
half  tbe  lize  of  tbe  outer,  ovate,  acute,  concave,  membra- 
nous, beard lef*.  Stamina  i  filament*  three,  capillary, 
(hotter  than  the  corolla ;  antherse  oblong,  pendulous. 
Pidillucn  i  germen  fuperior,  roundiflt ;  ftyle*  none  ;  dig- 
ma* two,  fpreading,  feathery.  Pericarpium  i  none,  except 
tbe  permanent  corolla.  Seed  one,  oblong,  pointed. — 
Ii[jentml  Charn&cr.  Calyx  of  two  equal  beardlefs  vaivea, 
containing  one  dalked  floret;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla 
with  five  terminal  awn*  |  the  middle  one  longeft,  and 
fpiral. 

Pentapogon  Billardieri,  a  folitary  fpecies.  Native  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  fmall  and  Header  graft,  fcarcel  v 
•a  fpan  high.  Root  fibrou*.  Stem*  feveral,  round,  fili- 
ated, with  one  bent  joint  near  tbe  bottom,  and  one  Ihort 
leaf,  with  a  long  hairy  (heath.  Radical  leave*  niuneroui, 
tufted,  (hort  and  fetaceous,  Panicle  erect,  about  two 
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inches  long,  not  much  branched,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  up- 
right flowers.  Valves  of  the  calyx  ferrated  at  the  keel. 
Pforet  hairy  atit*  bafe.  Brownjeji.  Labillardierf,  to.  Ms, 
PENTAPOLIS,  [Greek.]  A  country  wherein  are  "five 
cities."  The  Pentapoli*  of  the  facred  writing*  compre- 
hended Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adam*,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  or 
Zoar ;  (Wifdom  x.  6.)  They  were  all  five  condemned  to 
utter  definition,  but  Lot  interceded  for  tbe  prefervation- 
of  Zoar.  The  Pentapoli*  of  the  Philiftines  (Jofephus) 
had  it*  name  from  their  five  principal  citfes,  Gaza,  Gatb, 
Afcalon,  Azotui,  and  Ekron.  But  the  molt  celebrated 
wa*  tbe  Pentapoli*  Cyrenaiea,  or  Pentapoli*  of  Egypt, 
whofe  five  cities  were  Berenice,  Arlinoe,  Ptolernais,  Cy- 
rene,  and  Apollonia.  Among  the  ancient  geographers' 
and  hiftorians  we  likewife  read  of  tbe  Pentapoli*  of  Lybia, 
now  called  Meftrata;  tbe  Pentapolis  of  Italy;  and  the 
Pentipali*  of  Alia  Minor,  which  contained  Lindus, 
JalyiToj,  Camiros,  Co*,  and  Cnidui.  This  country  once 
bore  the  name  of  Hexapolis,  when  it  comprehended  Hali- 
carnaflut. 

PENTAPTOTE,  or  Pektap'toton, /  [in  grammar, 
from  tbe  Gr.  nm,  five,  and  wrawic,  a  cafe.  ]  A  noun  that 
has  five  cafes. 

PKNTARCH,  /  [from  the  Gr.  wim,  five,  and  *w 
chief]  A  captain  of  hve.  Colt. 

PEN'TARCHY,  f.  Government  exercifed  by  five.— 
My  name  it  Appetitu*,  common  fcrvant  to  the  pentarchy 
of  the  fenfes.  Brtwer't  Lingua. 

Through  the  world  I  wander  night  and  day, 

To  teeke  my  draggling  fenfe*  ; 
In  an  angrye  moodc  I  met  old  Time, 

Whh  his pentarcky  of  tenfei.  Old  Mad  Song. 

PEN'TASPAST,/  [from  the  Gr.  errns,  five,  and  wa*>, 
to  draw.]  An  engine  with  five  pulley*. 

PEN'TASTICH,/.  [from  the  Gr.  wm,  five,  and  r»x»< , 
a  verfe.]  A  poem  or  ttanza  confiding  of  five  verfes. 

PENTASTYLB,  /  [in  architecture,  from  the  Gr. 
■srrt,  five,  and  irvAof,  a  pillar.]  A  building  or  work  in 
which  are  live  row*  of  pillars. 

PENTATEUCH,  /  [from  the  Gr.  wim,  five,  and 
rt»%*c,  an  infirument  or  volume.]  The  collection  of  the 
five  indmrnents,  or  books,  of  Mofe*,  which  are  Genefis, 
Exodu*,  Leviticus,  Number*,  and  Deuteronomy ;  which 
book*  we  have  given  an  account  of  under  the  article 
Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  8,  9. 

Some  modern  critic*  have  difputed  Mofes's  right  to  the 
Pentateuch.  They  obferve  that  the  author  fpeak*  always 
hi  the  third  perfon  :  Nou  tfu  tnan  Mafei  sow  very  mnk 
above  all  the  man  which  tcere  upon  tht  fact  of  the  earth  ;  the 
Lord /pan*  unto  Mote, Joying  fre.  Mofu  Jecid  to  Pharaoh, 
jr.  Thus  they  think  he  would  never  have  fpoken  of 
himself ;  but  would  at  lead  fometime*  have  mentioned 
bimfelf  in  the  firft  perfon.  Befidet  this,  fay  they,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pentateuch  fometime*  abridge*  hi*  narration 
like  a  writer- who  collected  from  fome  ancient  memoirs. 
Sometimes  he  interrupt*  tbe  thread  of  hi*  difcourfe  ;  for 
example,  he  make*  Lamech  the  bigamid  to  fav,  (Gen.  iv. 
13.)  Hear  my  voice,  ye  inner  of  Lantech,  hearken  unto  my 
Jpeeeh ;  far  I  ham  fiaim  a  matt  to  my  wounding,  and  a  yonn^ 
man  to  rmf  hurt  i  without  informing  u*  before- hand  to 
whom  this  is  related.  Thefe  observations,  for  example, 
(Gen.  xii.  6.)  And  the  Caimaniie  wae  then  in  the  land,  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  tbe  age  of  Mofe*,  fince  the  Canaanites 
continued  to  be  the  nulters  of  Paleftine  all  the  time  of 
Mofe*.  Tbe  paflage  out  of  the  Book  of  tbe  War*  of  the 
Lord,  quoted  in  tbe  book  of -Numbers  (xxi.  14.)  fee  mi  to 
have  been  put  in  afterwards,  a*  alfo  the  fird  verfes  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  account  of  the  death  of  Mofet,  which 
is  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  tame  book,  cannot  certainly  belong  to 
this  legidator ;  and  the  fame  judgment  may  be  made  of 
other  paflage*,  wherein  it  i*  faid,  that  the  place*  mention- 
ed lay  beyond  Jordan ;  that  the  bed  of  Og  was  at  Ramah 
to  this  day;  that  the  Havoth  of  Jair,  or  the  cities  of  Jair, 
were  known  to  the  author,  though  probably  tbey  had  not 
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that  name  till  after  Mofes's  time;  (Numb,  xxxii.  4;. 
Deut.  iii.14.) 

It  is  obferved  alfo  in  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  that 
there  are  fome  places  that  are  defective  ;  for  example,  in 
Exodus  xii.  8.  we  fee  Mofet  f peaking  to  Pharaoh,  where 
the  author  omits  the  beginning  of  his  difcourfe.  The 
Samaritan  infcrts  in  the  lame  place  what  it  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  other  places,  the  fame  Samaritan  copy  adds 
what  U  deficient  in  the  Hebrew  text;  and  what  it  con- 
tains  more  than  the  Hebrew  feems  fo  well  connected  with 
t lie  reft  of  the  difcourfe,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fe- 
parateithem.  Laftly,  they  believe  that  they  obferve  cer- 
tain ftrokes  in  the  Pentateuch  which  can  hardly  agree 
with  Mofes,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  Egypt ;  as  what  be 
lays  of  the  earthly  paradife,  of  the  rivers  that  watered  it, 
and  ran  through  it ;  of  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Erecb, 
Rcfen^nd  Clinch  >  of  the  gold  of  Pifon,  of  the  bdellium, 
of  the  ftone  of  Sohem,  or  onyx-ftone,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  that  country.  Thefe  particulars,  obferved  with 
fuch  curioGtv,  feera  to  prove,  that  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch lived  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Add  what  be  fays 
concerning  the  ark  of  Noah,  of  its  construction,  of  the 
place  where  it  relied,  of  the  wood  wherewith  it  was  built, 
of  the  bitumen  of  Babylon,  &c.  But  in  anfwer  to  all 
thefe  objections,  we  may  obferve  in  general, from  an  emi- 
nent writer  of  our  own  country,  (Jenkin's  Keafonablenefs 
of  Christianity,)  that  thefe  books  are  by  the  molt  ancient 
writers  afcribed  to  Mofes  i  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  heathen  writers  themfelvcs,  that  they  are  of  his 
writing:  befides  this,  we  have  the  unanimous  reftimony 
of  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  ever  Cnce  Moles'*  time,  from 
the  firft  writing  of  them.  Divers  texts  of  the  Pentateuch 
imply  that  it  was  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Book  of 
Jofbua,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  import  as  much  ; 
and,  though  fome  paffages  have  been  thought  to  imply 
the  contrary,  yet  this  is  but  a  late  opinion,  and  has  been 
fufficiently  confuted  by  feveral  learned  men.  The  Sama- 
ritans receive  no  other  Scriptures  but  the  Pentateuch, 
rejeaing  all  the  other  books  which  are  ftill  in  the  Jewifh 
canon. 

PENTATHLON,  or  Pentathlum, /  [from  the  Gr. 
vim,  6ve,  and  *8x«»  a  conteft.]  The  Ave  principal  exer- 
cifes performed  in  the  Grecian  games.  Thefe  were, 
wreflling,  darting,  leaping,  running,  and  quoit-playing. 
H<i  who  bore  away  the  prize  in  them  all  was  called  /nii- 
tnthlus;  by  the  Latins,  t/uinquertio ;  as  the  five  exercifes 
themfelvcs  were  by  thofe  latter  people  called  quiuquertinm. 

4~he  candidates  in  the  pentathlon,  as  well  as  tnofe  in  all 
the  other  gymnaftic  exercifes,  contended  naked,  and  were 
alfo  anointed  with  oil.  Although  fome  doubts  have  been 
luggefted  with  regard  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
victory  was  awarded  in  the  pentathlon,  it  is  certain,  that 
he  who  vanquished  his  antagonist  in  every  one  of  the  five 
exercifes  was  alone  entitled  to  the  crown.  If  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  pentathlctic  crown  were  loft  to  him  who  was 
vanquished  in  any  one  trial,  it  has  been  queried  why  the 
vanquished  fhould  contend  any  longer  ?  The  reply  to 
this  queftion  is,  that  the  pentatuletes  were  probably  ob- 
liged by  the  laws  of  the  Olympic  games  to  go  through  all 
the  five  exercifes.  Although  all  the  competitors,  except 
one,  mud  have  defpaired  of  gaining  the  crown,  even  from 
the  firft  trial,  yet  they  might  ftill  be  defirous  of  carrying 
on  the  conteft  through  the  four  remaining  exercifes,  if 
they  had  not  been  required  to  do  it  by  the  Olympic  laws, 
either  with  a  view  of  fignalizing  themlelves  in  fome  of 
the  other  contefts,  or  the  hopes  of  ravifhing  the  crown 
from  him  by  whofe  victory  they  had  been  excluded  from 
the  profpeft  of  obtaining  it.  Pindar,  in  his  thirteenth 
Olympic  ode,  congratulates  Xenophon  of  Corinth  upon 
hii  having  gained  in  one  day  two  Olympic  crowns  ;  one 
in  ihcjladium,  or  fimple  foot-race,  the  other  in  the  pen- 
tathlon, which,  as  he  fays,  never  happened  to  any  man 
before.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  regimen  of  a  pentathlete, 
as  we  are  informed  by  both  .Epictetus  and  Arrian,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  an  athlete,  who  qualified  him- 


felf  for  a  (ingle  exercife  alone,  as  running,  wreftling,  or 
any  other;  whence,  as  both  Plato  and  Longinus  allure 
us,  it  feldom  happened  that  a  pentathlete,  though  very 
eminent  in  his  profeflion,  was  able  to  contend  with  an 
athlete  in  that  exercife,  as,  e.  g.  running  or  wreftling,  to 
which  alone  he  had  applied  himfelf  altogether.  The 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  athletes  in  gene- 
ral }  who  differed  from  each  other  in  their  refpeftive  re- 
gimens and  diets,  as  much  or  more  than  in  the  feveral 
exercifes  to  which  they  peculiarly  applied  therrifelves. 
Weft's  Pindar. 

PENTECOST,  f.  [penweorte,  Sax.  from  «-ir1f*»rw, 
Gr.  the  fiftieth.]  A  folemn  feaft  among  the  Jews,  fo  called 
becaufeit  was  celebrated  the  50th  day  after  the  Sixteenth 
of  Nifan,  which  was  the  fecond  day  of  the  feaft  of  the 
PafTover  1  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  Feaft  of  Weeks,  becaufe 
it  was  kept  feven  weeks  after  the  PafTover :  they  then 
offered  the  firft  fruits  of  the  wheat-harvelt,  which  then 
was  completed :  it  was  inftiruted  to  oblige  the  Ifraelires 
to  repair  to  the  Temple,  there  to  acknowledge  the  Lord's 
dominion,  and  alfo  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law 
he  had  given  them  from  Mount  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt. 

The  modern  Jews  celebrate  the  Pen  tec  oft  for  two  days. 
They  deck  the  fynagogue  and  their  own  boufes  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  They  hear  a  fermon  or  oration  in 
praife  of  the  Law,  which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  deli- 
vered on  this  day.  The  Jews  of  Germany  make  a  very 
thick  cake,  confiding  of  feven  layers  of  pafte,  which  they 
call  Sinai.  The  feven  layers  reprefrnt  the  feven  heavens, 
which  they  think  God  was  obliged  to  reafcend  from  the 
top  of  this  mountain.  See  Leo  of  Modena,  and  Buxtorf 's 
Synag.  Jud. 

Whitsuktide,  a  folemn  feaft  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
on  the  Apoftles,  is  alfo  called  Pentecoft  becaufe  the  event 
it  commemorates  happened  on  the  day  of  the  Jewifh  Pen- 
tccoft,  which  came  to  pafs  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Eafter. 

Our  heavenly  Redeemer  had  frequently,  before  his 
paffion,  promifed  to  his  difciples  fome  extraordinary  giftSf 
and  at  his  afccnfion  exprefsly  commanded  them  to  tarry 
at  Jerufalem,  until  they  fhould  be  "  endowed  with  pov*r 
from  on  high,"  which  he  had  vouch fafed  to  affure  them 
they  fhould  receive.  On  the  day  of  the  Jewifh  feaft  of 
Pentecoft,  when  the  apoftles  were  all  afTembled  together 
in  one  place,  Suddenly  there  earn*  a  found  from  heaven,  at 
of  a  rvjking  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  nil  the  hou/e  where 
they  were  fitting :  and  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  lihe  as  of  fire,  which  fat  upon  each  of  them :  an/1  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  J peak 
with  other  tongue*,  at  the  fpirit  gave  them  utterance.  Aits  li. 
In  commemoration  of  this  extraordinary  Supernatural  en- 
dowment, the  church  very  early  eftablifhed  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecoft, as  a  folemn  Chriftian  festival;  a  name  it  (till  retains, 
though  its  more  common  appellation  is  that  of  Whit- 
Sunday,  Dominica  in  A&it,  one  of  the  ancient  names  alfo 
of  Low-Sunday. 

In  the  ancient  church,  Pentecoft  finished  the  pafchal 
time,  or  Eafter  feafon ;  wherein,  as  Tertullian,  St.  Jerome, 
&c.  obferve,  Hallelujah  was  fung  every-where,  the  office 
celebrated  Standing,  no  fafting  allowed,  &c. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity  alfo,  baprifm,  except- 
ing in  cafes  of  urgency,  was  administered  only  at  the  two 
great  feftivals  of  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide  1  at  the  former 
period  from  a  conceived  refemblance  between  the  great 
events  then  celebrated  of  Christ's  death  and  refurrection, 
and  that  part  of  the  fervice  of  baptifm  which  typifies  the 
dying  from  fin,  and  rifing  again  unto  righteoufneft ;  while 
Whitfuntide  was  deemed  alfo  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
that  holy  facrament,  not  only  from  the  apoftles  having 
been  baptixed  with  the  Holu  Ghoft  and  with  fire,  but  from 
their  having  commenced  their  public  ministry  on  that 
day  }  and  themfelves  baptifed  three  thoufand  perfons.  In 
token  of  the  fpiritual  purity  obtained  by  the  holy  parti- 
cipation of  baptifm,  the  garments  of  thofe  admitted  to 
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that  facrament  were  made  of  white  linen  ;  and  from  this 
canfe  enfued  the  lynpnymous  names  of  \Yhit~Sandny, 
Wkiti-Stuiday,  Whitin.Sunday,  or  Dominica  Alba.  Much 
ingenuity,  however,  has  been  exerted  to  prove  that  Whit- 
Sunday  is  derived  from  the  French  worn  kail,  which  fig- 
nifies  eight,  thereby  making  the  affirmed  original  name 
Eii'hth  Sunday,  which  Whit-Sunday  (land)  from  Eafter, 
reckoning  Eaiter-Sunday  at  one  of  them.  Some  authors 
Rate  that  it  was  a  cuftom  of  former  times,  for  the  rich  to 
beftow  upon  the  poor,  on  this  day,  all  the  milk  of  their 
kinc.  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  to  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and,  that  milk  having  been  denominated 
while  meal,  the  day  was  from  that  caufe  called  While 
Sunday.  Other  authorities  contend  that  the  original  name 
of  this  feafon  of  the  year  was  Witttntide,  or  the  time  of 
c hoofing  the  triti,  or  wife  men,  to  the  witlenairemote  of  our 
Saxon  anccftors;  that  the  day  wasconfecrated  toHertha, 
the  goddefs  of  peace  and  fcltivity  t  that,  when  Paganifra 
gave  way  to  Chriltianity,  the  period  ftill  kept  its  primitive 
title,  as  well  as  that  given  to  it  of  Pentecoft  ;  and  that 
rnoft  of  thefeftivitiesof  the  Wittenride  were  continued  to 
the  people,  which  they  yet  enjoy  in  a  manner  not  much 
furpaffmg,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  thofe  they  brtore 
indulged  in.  Some  writers  again  fuppofe  the  wor.l  to 
have  been  corrupted  from  Wikd,  the  Saxon  word  for 
faertd;  but  they  do  not  offer  any  good  arguments  for 
fuch  title  being  bellowed  upon  this  Sunday,  in  preference 
to  others  at  lealt  as  f.icred  in  their  object.  1'cncat  and 
Penkaji  in  the  Cornilh  language,  now  totally  loft,  figni- 
fied  Whitfuntide}  both  evidently  corruptions  of  Pente- 
coft. Ii  ratty' i  C'tavis  Caleudaria. 

PENTECOS'TAL,  n*j.  Belonging  to  Whitfuntide  — 
I  have  compofed  fundry  col  lefts,  made  up  out  of  the 
church-collects  with  Tome  little  variation  ;  as  the  collects 
adventual,  quadragelimal,  pafchal,  or  ptnUcoJlal.  Sander. 
Jim. 

PENTKCOSTALS,/  Oblations  formerly  made  at  the 
feaft  of  Pentecoft  by  parifhioners  to  their  pariih-prieft, 
and  fometimes  by  inferior  churches  to  the  mother  church. 
A  payment  of  this  kind  yet  remains  as  a  charge  upon 
fome  particular  churches  }  otherwife  called  \Y kit  fun-far- 
thing*. 

PEN'TECOSTE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  river  St.  Laurence  in  lat.  49.  45.  N.  Ion.  66.  4$.  W. 

PEN'TECOSTE.   See  Whitsunday  Island. 

PENTEKE'LIS,  or  Pknt  Kkelis,  a  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  louth  coaft  of  Natolia  :  thirty  miles  wett- 
fonth-weft  of  Macri. 

PENTEL'ICUS,  a  mountain  of  Greece >  fix  miles 
north-north-ealt  of  Athens. 

PENTEMAN  (Peter),  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1650.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  except  the 
caufe  of  his  death.  Being  requested  to  paint  an  emble- 
matical picture  of  mortality,  reprefenting  human  ikulls 
and  bones,  furrounded  with  rich  gems  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  to  exprefs  the  vanity  of  this  world's  pleafures, 
amufements,  or  poffeflions;  that  he  might  imitate  nature 
with  the  greater  exaftnefs,  he  went  into  an  anatomical 
room,  where  feveral  fkeletons  hung  by  wires  from  the 
ceiling,  and  bones  and  Ikulls  lay  fcattered  about, and  pre- 
pared to  make  his  defigns.  While  he  was  thus  employ- 
ed, owing  either  to  fatigue  or  to  intenfe  (tudy,  he  fell 
nfleepi  but  wasfuddenly  roofed  by  the  (hock  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  happened  at  that  inftant,  on  the  iSth  of 
September,  169*.  The  moment  he  awoke,  he  obferved 
the  fkeletons  move,  as  they  were  fhaken,  in  different  di- 
rections, and  the  Ikulls  roll  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to 
the  other  >  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  he  was 
ftruck  with  fuch  horror,  that  he  threw  himfelf  down 
flairs,  and  fell  into  the  ftreet  half  dead.  His  friends  took 
all  poffible  pains  to  efface  the  impreffion  made  on  his 
mind  by  this  unlucky  event,  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  real  caufe  of  the  agitation  of  the  ikeletons }  but  in 
vain  s  for  this  transaction  affefled  his  (pints  in  fo  violent 
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a  manner,  that  it  brought  on  a  disorder,  which  in  a  fhort 
time  ended  his  days. 

PENTEPHAR'MACUM.  f.  [from  the  Gr.  urim,  five, 
and  fxftAxxn,  a  remedy.]  Any  medicine  confuting  of  five 
ingredients. 

PENTE'RIS,/.  [Lat.]  A  veffel  made  with  five  benches 
of  oars  on  a  fide.  * 

PENTESYRIN'GUS,./:  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  pillory 
with  five  holes  ;  wherein  were  f aliened  the  legs,  arms,  and 
heads,  of  criminals,  to  prevent  their  ftirring. 

PENTHEMIM'ERIS,  /  [from  the  Gr.  ituti,  fi»e, 
tiu.ia'tr;,  half,  and  fiifsc,  a  part.]  A  part  of  a  verle  confid- 
ing of  two  feet  and  one  long  fy liable  ;  a  kind  of  carl  u  ra. 

PENTHESILE'A,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  daughter 
of  Mars.  She  came  to  affilt  Priam  in  the  laft  years  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  fought  arainft  Achilles,  by  whom  (he 
was  {lain.  The  htro  was  Io  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of 
Pentheliiea,  when  he  ftripped  her  bf  her  arms,  that  he  even 
filed  tears  for  having  too  violently  facrificed  her  to  his 
fury.  Therlites  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero,  for 
which  ri  licule  he  was  inftantly  killed.  The  death  of 
Therlites  fo  offended  Diomedcs,  that  he  dragged  the  boiy 
of  Pentbcfil;  •«  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into  the  Sja- 
mander.  Pliny  l.iys  that  Pentheliiea  invented  the  battle- 
axe. 

PKNTHEUS,  in  fabulous  lr.Aory,  a  fon  of  Echion  and 
Agave,  was  king  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  His  refufal  to 
acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Bacchus  was  attended  with 
the  moil  fatal  confequencei.  lie  forbad  his  fub;eft*  to 
pay  adoration  to  this  ns*  gn.l ;  and,  when  the  Thcban 
women  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  celebrate  the  orjie. 
of  Bacchus,  Pentbrus,  apprized  of  the  debauchery  which 
attended  the  folemnity,  ordered  the  god  himfelf,  who 
conducted  the  religious  multitude,  to  b;  fcizsd.  His 
orders  wcreobfyed  with  reluctance  i  but,  when  thedsjrs 
of  the  prifon  in  wiiich  Bacchus  had  been  confined  opened 
of  their  own  accord,  Pcntheus  became  more  irritated,  and 
commanded  his  fohliers  to  dcliroy  the  whole  band  of  the 
bacchanals.  This,  however,  was  not  executed  j  for  Bie- 
chus  infpired  the  monarch  with  the  ardent  defire  of  feeing 
the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accordingly  he  hid  him- 
felf in  a  wood  on  mount  Cithseron,  from  whence  he  could 
fee  all  the  ceremonies  unperceived.  But  here  his  curiolity 
fooii  proved  fatal  ;  he  was  defcried  by  the  bacchanals, 
and  they  Ml  rulhrd  upon  him.  His  mother  was  the  firil 
who  attacked  him,  and  her  example  was  inftantly  follow, 
ed  by  her  two  liftsrs,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  and  hii  body 
was  torn  to  pieces. 

PENTHl'ER  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
France  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Point  St.  Matthew.  Lat. 
48. 15.  N.  Ion.  3.  17.  W. 

PENTHIE'VRE,  a  fort  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihin,  fitunted  on  the  peninfula  of  Quibcron, 
on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides  wathed  by  the  fea:  feven  miles 
north  of  Quiberon,  and  nine  fouth-weft  of  Auray. 

PENTHO'RUM,/  [appears  to  have  been  fo  called, 
by  Grovonius,  from  »■»*»,  rive,  and  a  column  or  poll, 
in  ailufion  to  the  figure  of  the  fruit,  which  he  fays  relem- 
bles  five  turrets.]  I11  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dt-ciii- 
dria,  order  penta^ynia,  natural  order  of  fucculentse,  ( lem- 
pervivx,  Jiff.)  Generic  characters— Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  live  or  ten  cleft,  acute,  permanent.  Corolla: 
petals  often  five  (feldom none),  linear,  vcryfmall,  between 
the  fegments  ot  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  ten, 
bridle- Ihaped, equal,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  permanent 
anthersc  roundifn,  deciduous.  Piftillum:  germen  colour- 
ed, ending  in  five  conical  upright  ftyle*,the  lame  length 
with  the  ftamens,  and  diftant }  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericar- 
pium  :  capfule  fimple,  five-cleft,  with  conical  diftant  an- 
gles, five-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  a  little 
comprefTed.  It  differs  from  Sed  uro  in  having  no  nectaries. 
— Ejfential  Cha.after.  Calyx  five  (or  ten)  cleft;  petjis 
none,  or  five;  capfule  five-cufped,  five-celled;  (com. 
pound,  five-beaked,  Gartner.) 
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Penthorum  fedoidet,  or  American  penthorum, ihe  only 
fpecies.  Stalks  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  oblong,  alter- 
nate. Flowers  greenifli- yellow  in  terminating  clufter*, 
making  little  appearance ;  they  are  alternate,  pcdicelled, 
afcending ;  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  for  the  rooft  part  al- 
ternately larger  and  fmaller;  anthera:  red  |  ftyle$  none; 
capfule  undivided,  compofed  of  five  partial  capfules,  vcn- 
tricofe  at  bottom,  rounded-five-cornered,  ftarred  at  top, 
five-beaked,  opening  five  ways  between  the  beak*  :  beak* 
filiform,  fhort,  conical  at  the  bafe,  with  a  fmall  head  at 
top,  fpreading  out  horizontally.  Seed*  irregular  like 
fawduft,  or  linear  acuminate,  (hagrcened  with  raifed  dot*, 
rufeficent,  fattened  to  the  partition*  on  every  fide.  Native 
of  Virginia.  Biennial,  according  to  Miller,  who  culti- 
vated it  in  1768.  Others  reckon  it  to  be  perennial.  It 
flower*  at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  feed*  ripen  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

PENTHOUSE,  f.  [from  petite,  Fr.  and  toufe.~\  A  (bed 
hanging  out  aflope  Irnm  ihe  main  wall. — Thi*  is  the 
penlhovfe  under  which  Lorenzo defired  us  to  makes  (land. 
Sknkrjptarr't  Mtrth.  of  I'en. — The  Turks,  lurking  under 
their  pt»tln,nj'e,  laboured  with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the 
foundation  of  the  wall.  Lino! Irs  —  Thole defenfive  engine*, 
made  by  the  Roman*  into  the  form  of  pentkoufet  to  cover 
the  affailants  from  the  weapons  of  the  befieged,  would  he 
prefently  batter  in  piece*  with  ftones  and  blocks.WriM*««. 

Sleep  fhall  neither  night  nor  day 

Hang  upon  his  pattkoufe  lid.  Skskefptart. 

My  pentkoHje  eye-brow*  and  my  fhaggy  beard 

Offend  your  fight ;  but  thefe  are  manly  figns.  Drydtn. 

The  chill  rain 

Drops  from  fomc  ptntho»J'e  on  her  wretched  head.  It  owe. 

PENTICE,  f.  [appentii,  Fr.  pendice,  Italian.  It  it 
commonly  fuppofed  a  corruption  of  penlktmje;  but  per- 
haps pentic*  is  the  true  word.  It  was  alfo  written  pendice, 
af  ter  t  fie  Italian  word.]  A  (loping1  roof.— Climes  that  fear 
the  falling  and  lying  of  much  (how,  ought  to  provide 
more  inclining  prniicet.  Wotlon. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  iron  pendtce  vaft 

They  built  by  joining  many  a  fhield  and  targe.  Fairfax. 

PENTICLE,/  [another  name  for]  Pendice : 

Their  targets  hard,  above  their  heads  they  threw. 

Which  ioin'd  in  one,  an  iron  ptndite.  make, 

That  from  the  dreadful!  ftorm  preferv'd  the  crew  1 

Defended  thu»,  their  fpecdy  courfe  they  take, 

And  to  the  wall  without  refinance  drew  ; 

For  that  ftrong  pentitlt  protefled  well 

The  knights,  from  all  that  flew,  and  all  that  fell.  Fairfax. 

PENTICOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  :  thirty-two  miles  foutu-weft  of  CofKmcotta. 

PKNTIDATI'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra: 
twelve  miles  (outh-eaft  of  Reggio. 

PEN'TILE,  f.  A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  Hoping  part 
of  the  roofs  tbey  are  often  called  pantile*. — Pentilei  are 
thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button  to  bang  on  tbe  lath*  ; 
tbey  are  hollow  and  circular.  Maxon. 

PEN'TIM  A,  a  town  of  Naple*.  in  Abruzzo  Citra  1  five 
miles  north- weft  of  Sulmona. 

PENT'LAND  FRITH',  the  ftrait  which  feparate*  the 
main  land  of  Scotland  from  the  Orkney  Iflands.  It  is 
fometime*  called  Pidland  Frith  ;  and  indeed  the  latter  i* 
confidered  by  many  writers  to  be  its  proper  and  original 
appellation.  This  ftrait  is  about  twelve  mile*  acrofs ; 
and  i*  remarkable  for  the  iropetuofity  and  oppofition  of 
its  currents,  from  the  meeting  tide*  of  tbe  Atlantic  and 
Northern  oceans.  So  Itrong  are  thefe  currents  at  time*, 
that  no  vefl'el  can  navigate  againft  them,  however  favour- 
able the  wind  may  be.  Hence  the  navigation  of  this 
frith  is  fo  peculiarly  dangerous  and  difficult,  that  few  vef- 
fels  attempt  to  paf*  it  without  the  alTulance  of  an  experi- 
enced pilot.   Its  danger*  are  alfo  greatly  augmented  by 


feveral  whirlpool*,  of  which  tbofe  rnoft  ufually  fatal  are 
tbe  Well*  of  Swinna  and  the  Swalcjiie  of  Stroma,  near  the 
northern  fide  of  that  ifland.  On  it*  fouthern  (hore  is  ano- 
ther very  hazardous  fpot,  called  the  "Merry  Men  of  Mey 
from  tbe  Mey,  the  name  of  a  gentleman's  reGdence  on 
the  opoofite  coalt  of  Caithnef*.  Here,  from  the  concuf- 
fion  of  the  oppofing  tide*,  the  fea  is  agitated  in  a  very 
awful  manner,  even  in  tbe  fined  weather.  From  thele 
concurrent  caufes,  it  it  impoflible  at  anytime  to  caft  an- 
chor in  any  part  of  this  frith;  which,  iiotwithftinding,  is 
annually  entered  by  between  three  and  four  thou  land 
veflcls.  The  number,  however,  will  no  doubt  rapidly  de- 
creafe,  now  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  opened  for  na- 
vigation. Many  of  the  natives  of  the  Caithnef*  coalt,  and 
of  the  iflands,  are  faid  to  derive  their  livelihood  folely 
from  the  produce  of  the  numerous  Chips  which  are  foun. 
dered,  or  dafbed  to  piece*,  in  their  paffage  through  thi* 
frith. 

PENT'LAND  SKER'RIES,  three  fmall  iflcts,  or  holm*, 
at  the  eaflern  entrance  to  the  Pentland  frith  ;  four  miles 
north  eaft  from  Dungfby  head.  Being  from  their  firua- 
tion  extremely  dangerous  to  mariners,  a  lighthoufe  is 
placed  upon  the  largeft  of  them  :  it  was  erected  in  1794. 

PENT'LAND  HILL'S,  a  range  or  ridge  of  eminence?, 
which  extend  from  a  place  about  four  mile*  fouth-  weft  of 
Edinburgh,  toward*  the  confine*  of  Pecbles-fhire  and 
Lanarkflnre.  Some  of  thefe  bills  are  of  confiderable  ele- 
vation ;  particularly  the  weflern  fummit*,  two  of  which, 
called  Capelaw  and  Caerketan-craig,  rife  to  the  height  of 
nearly  1 500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Logan-houfe 
hill  even  exceeds  1700  feet  above  the  fame  level.  The 
eaflern  divifion,  ne8r  Edinburgh,  however,  feldom  reaches 
much  above  one-half  that  elevation  ;  in  fome  places  it  is 
nearly  flat  on  the  top,  and  afford*  excellent  pafturage  for 
large  flock*  of  fhcep.  Several  ftreams,  noted  in  fong,  take 
their  rife  among  thefe  hill* ;  a*  the  North  Efk,  Glencrofj, 
and  Logan  water;  the  two  latter  of  which  difpute  the 
honour  of  being  the  fcene  of  Allan  Ramfay's  Gentle 
Shepherd.  Each  of  tbefe  vales  is  accordingly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  "  Habby's  Hough ;"  and  both  are  fre- 
quently vifited  by  poetical  parties  from  the  Scottifh  me- 
tropoli*  during  the  fuinmer  months.  The  competition 
of  the  Pentland  hills  i*  principally  granite,  but  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Logan  fummit  it  a  rock  of  a  very  lingu- 
lar- character,  which  has  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"  Petunfe  Pentlandica,"  from  it*  resemblance  to  the  fub- 
ftance  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Chinefe  porcelain. 

PENTONVILLE.  See  the  article  Islington,  vol.  xi. 
p.  438.— We  may  juft  mention,  that  the  White-Conduit 
fpring  (p.  437)  was,  in  1811,  entirely  covered  over,  and 
the  building  was  inhabited  by  a  poor  family. 

PENTO'WEN  POl'NT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coafl  of 
Wales,  in  the  Briftol  Channel.  Lat.  51.  45.  N.  Ion.  4. 
15.  W. 

PEN'TRIDGE,  a  village  in  Dorfetftiire,  by  Cranborn- 
cbafe,  on  the  border*  of  Wiltfbire.  On  Penbury-Hilt, 
near  thi*  place,  is  an  extenfive  profpect.  Hanley-Six- 
penny  i*  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Pentridge,  and 
alfo  on  the  border*  of  Wiltfbire,  between  Blagdon-Park 
and  Cranburn-Chafe.  In  the  latter,  that  it,  about  3  mile* 
off,  the  parifhioncr*  are  allowed  one  day  in  tbe  year  to 
bunt  deer.   It  had  former!)'  a  market. 

PEN'TRY,  a  village  of  Caermarthen,  South  Wales ; 
with  fair*  on  the  isth  of  May  and  10th  of  October. 

PENTSTE'MON,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  wtA;  five,  and  r^*, 
a  ftamen  ;  becaufe  thi*  genu*  is  diftinguifhed  from  its  al- 
lies by  having  a  fifth  ftamen,  more  or  lef*  perfect,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Tour  unequal  one*  which  make  the  charac- 
ter of  the  daf*.]  In  botany,  a  genu*  of  the  claf*  didyna- 
mia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  of  perfonatse. 
Generic  character* —Calyx  t  perianthium  one-leafed, 
five-parted,  permanent :  fegments  lanceolate,  almolt 
equal.  Corolla  1  one  petalled,  two  lipped  ;  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx,  gibbou  *  above  at  the  bafe,  wider  at  top, 
3  and 
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•ml  there  ventricofe  underneath  ;  upper  lip  upright  bifid; 
fegnients  ovate,  blunt,  (horter  than  the  lower  lip  i  lower 
lip  three-parted  ;  fegments  ovate,  blunt,  bent  down, 
fhorter  than  the  tube.  Stamina  :  filament!  four,  filiform, 
diverging  at  the  tip,  inferred  into  the  bafe  of  the  tube, 
and  (horter  than  itj  the  two  lower  longer.  Anthere 
roundifh,  diftant,  included,  bifid  ;  with  the  lobe*  divari- 
catitig.  The  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament  between  the 
upper  ones  infertedinto  the  tube,  the  fame  length  with 
the  ftamens,  filiform,  ftraight,  bearded  above  at  the  tip. 
Piftillumj  germ  ovate  5  ftyle  filiform,  the,  length  of  the 
tube,  bent  down  at  the  tipi  ftigma  truncate.  Pericar- 
piiim  :  capfule  ovate,  acute,  comprefled,  two-celled,  two- 
valved.  Seeds  numerous,  fubglobular;  receptacle  large. 
— EJientiol  Chataatr.  Calyx  five-leaved  i  corolla  bthbi- 
ate,  ventricofe ;  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ftamen  bearded  above ; 
capfule  two-celled.   There  are  four  fpecies. 

t.  Pentftemon  laevigata,  or  fmooth  pentftemon:  ftem 
fmooth  s  barren  filament  bearded  above.  Root  perennial , 
creeping,  fibrous,  white.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high  and 
more  j  round,  purple  below,  brachiate.  Lower  leaves 
ovate  acuminate,  quite  entire,  petiolcd,  fometimes  pur- 
ple underneath,  on  petioles  winged  to  the  bafe.  Stem- 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  oppofite,  embracing,  roothletted, 
J  moot  b  on  both  fides.  Flowering  branches  in  a  manner 
dichotomous,  with  the  flowers  two  together.  Corolla 
pale  purple,  foinewhat  hirfute  on  the  outfide. 

*.  Penftemon  ferrulata,  or  ferr.ved  penftemon :  flem 
fmooth;  leaves  all  (harply  ferrated,  fmooth ;  the  upper 
ones  ovate,  fomewbat  haftate  ;  panicle  twice  or  thrice 
forked  1  barren  filament  bearded  half  way  down.  Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  A.  Menzies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North 
America.  It  is  nearly  related  to  P.  laevigata,  but  differs 
in  the  copious  acute  (erraturesof  its  leave*,  which  are  alfo 
broader,  fliorter,  and  more  ovate;  particularly  thofe  on 
the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  flem. 

j.  Pentftemon  frutefceni,  or  Ihrubby  pentftemon :  ftem 
fhrubby,  branched.  This  is  from  the  Herbarium  of  the  ce- 
lebrated profeflbr  Pallas,  which  is  now  in  this  country,  a* 
not  iced  under  the  article  Pall  as,  in  our  preceding  volume. 
In  one  part  of  bis  MSS.  he  calls  it  Digitalis  dafyantha.  It 
is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Engraving.  It  inhabits 
ICarotfchatka  and  Oonalalbka.   Lnm.  Trim/,  vol.  x. 

«..  Pentftemon  pubefcens,  or  hairy  pentftemon  •.  ftem 
pubefcent ;  barren  filament  bearded  from  the  tip  below 
the  middle.  Of  this  there  are  two  diftinft  varieties  :  «. 
Latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  ;  with  the  leaves  ovato  oblong. 
0.  Anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  ;  in  which  the  leaves 
•  are  lanceolate.  See  Che  lone,  to  which  this  genus  is 
very  nearly  allied. 

•  PEST'ZIA,/  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  fo  named 
by  profeflbr  Thunberg  in  honour  of  his  pupil  Charles 
John  Pentz,  at  whofe  graduation  at  Upfal,  in  1797,  the 
learned  profefl'or's  diflertation  on  Diojma  was  published. 
It  contains  but  one  fpecies,  which  appear*  to  be  our 
Gnaphalium  dentatum.    See  vol.  viii. 

PENUEL,  /  [  Heh.  the  vifion  of  God.]  The  name 
of  a  place  on  the  eaft  of  Jordan,  near  the  brook  Jabbok  ; 
fo  called,  becaufe  here  Jacob,  in  his  wreftling,  (aw  the 
fart  of  God,  or  enjoyed  familiar  fellowfbip  with  him. 
titn.  xxxii.  14. 

In  following  ages  the  Ifraelites  built  a  city  in  this  place, 
which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Gideon,  returning 
from  the  purfuit  of  the  Midianites,  overthrew  the  tower 
of  Penuel,  (Judges  viii.  17  )  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  to  death,  for  having  refufed  fuftenance  to  him 
and  his  people,  and  having  anlwered  him  in  a  very  inful- 
ting  manner.  Jeroboam  the  Ton  of  Nebat  rebuilt  the  city 
of  Penuel,  (1  King  xii.  15.)  and  Jofephus  fay*,  that  he 
built  himfelf  a  palace  there. 

PENVENAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafls:  three  miles  north-weft  of  Treguier, 
and  feven  north- eaft  of  Lannion. 

PENUKON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore. 
fixty-five  mile*  north  of  Bangalore. 
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PEN1TLA.   See  Panola. 

PENULATOR,  /.  [Lat.  penult,  a  napped  coat.]  A 
furrier.  Cole. 

PENUL'TIMA,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  pent,  almoft,  and 
ultima,  the  laft.]  The  laft  fyllable  but  one  of  a  word  ; 
and  hence  theantepenultimate  fyllable  is  the  laft  but  two, 
or  that  immediately  before  the  penultima. 

PENULTIMATE,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  laft  fyllable 
but  one;  belonging  to  the  laft  but  one. 

PENUM'BRA,  /.  [ptut,  almoft,  and  umbra,  (hadow, 
Lat.]  An  imperfect  (hadow  {  a  faint  or  partial  (hade  ob- 
served between  the  perfect  (hadow  and  the  full  light  in  an 
eclipfe.  It  arife*  from  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun's  body  ; 
for,  were  he  only  a  lumindus  point,  the  (hadow  would  be 
all  perfect  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  diameter  of  the  Sun,  it 
happens,  that  a  place  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Sun,  doe*  yet  receive  ravt  from  a  part 
thereof. —The  breadth  of  this  image  anlwered  to  the 
Sun**  diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 
part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.  NeuHon, 

PENURE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  1  twenty- 
three  miles  fouth  of  Bahar. 

PENU'RIOUS,  adj.  [from  penuria,  Lit.)  Niggardly  ; 
fparing;  not  liberal;  Sordidly  mean.  —  As  a  peiuriout 
niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton  t  Comut. 

What  more  can  our  penurioni  reafon  grant 
To  the  large  whale  or  ponderous  elephant  ?  Prior. 

Scant ;  not  plentiful  1 

I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Tiraoo, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  pemriout  hand.   Shake/peart**  Tipton  of  Atbevt. 

PENU'RIOUSLY,  adv.  Sparingly ;  not  plentifully.— 
The  place  is  moft  pennrimjly  empty  of  all  other  good 
outfides.  B.Jon  font  Cynlh.  Revelt. 

PENU'RIOUSNESS,  f.  Niggardlinef* ;  parfimony.— 
If  we  confider  the  infinite  induftry  and  penurioufneji  of 
that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  they 
furmfti  as  great  taxes  a*  their  neighbours,  they  make  a 
better  figure.  Addifon.— Scantinefs ;  not  plenty. 

PEN'URY, f.  [penuria,  Lat.]  Poverty;  indigence. — 
The  penury  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftate.  Hooker. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 
Then  t reafon  make*  me  wi(h  tnyfelt  a  beggar; 
And  fo  I  am :  then  crufliing  penury 
Perfdades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king  ; 
Then  I  am  king'd  again.        Skakrfptttrt't  Rid.  III. 

PENUTU'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole;  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Cicacole. 

PENWOR'THAM,  a  town  of  Lancafhire,  with  1049 
inhabitants,  including  317  employed  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures :  three  mile*  fouth- weft  of  Prefton. 

PE'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty-four 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Rotafgur. 

PEN'YCUIK,  a  village  and  parilh  in  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian,  or  Edinburghlhire,  Scotland.  The  village 
it  fituated  nine  miles  fouth  from  the  northern  metropo- 
lis, and  it  adorned  with  a  very  handfome  church,  the  liv- 
ing of  which  was  formerly  a  rectory. ,  This  edifice  is 
placed  ou  the  fcite  of  an  older  Structure,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Kentingern,  popularly  called  St.  Mango.  The 
parilh  is  twelve  mile*  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth.  Its 
iurface  is  extremely  various,  and  exhibits  almoft  every 
kind  of  foil,  from  clay  and  mofs  to  the  poo  reft  gravelly 
loam.  A  great  number  of  (heep  are  bred  in  this  parifh ; 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  it  i*  under  tillage.  It  is 
watered  throughout  it*  whole  extent  by  the  river  North 
Eft,  and  abound*  with  coal  and  peat.  It  alfo  potTclVes 
feveral  object*  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  topogra- 
pher and  the  antiquary.  Near  the  village  is  the  elegant 
feat  of  fir  George  Clerk,  bart.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Situation  of  this  manfion  i«  delightful  $ 
and  it*  profpeA*  are  both  picturefque  and  extenfive.  In 
the  library  here  U  an  excellent  collection  of  book*  and 
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paintings;  and  in  another  room  it  a  large  aflbrtroent  of 
Roman  antiquities,  principally  from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus, ami  the  neighbouring encampm:nts.  Clofe  to  the 
river,  within  the  "  policy,"  is  Oflian's  Hall,  the  much  ad- 
mired work  of  Runcinun;  and  behind  the  honfc  is  an  exact 
model  of  the  celebrated  Roman  temple,  called  by  Bucha- 
n  in  Ttmplum  Termini,  which  formerly  Itoodon  the  binkt 
of  the  Carron,  and  which  was  known  to  the  vulvar  by 
the  appellation  of  Arthur's  Oon.  Here  is  likewifc  an 
obelitk,  in  honour  of  Raiuf.iy  the  poet,  who  frequently 
re  tided  at  Penycuik,  and  ii  fuppofed  to  have  laid  the 
fee nc  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  on  the  confines  of  this  pa- 
ri lit  and  Glencrofs.  About  two  mile9  from  this  feat,  lower 
down  the  river,  Hood  the  ancient  caftle  of  Brunftone,  the 
baronial  manlion  of  theCrichtounes,  fome  ruins  of  which 
Dill  remain.  New-Hall,  another  relidence  of  the  fame 
family,  (lands  three  miles  north-weft  from  the  village.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  appellation  of  Ntw  from 
the  circumftance  of  its  occupying  the  fcite  of  an  old  re- 
ligious houfe.  The  name  of  New-Houfe,  an  inn  on  the 
lands  of  Spittal  here,  boafts  a  fimilar  derivation,  having 
been  erefted  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  ancient  hofpitium 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Even  at  the  prcfent 
day,  the  weary  and  benighted  traveller  is  confidered  as 
entitled  toffieltrr  and  protection  ;  and  accordingly  one 
of  the  out-houfes,  at  the  Old  Spittal,  is  ufually  appropri- 
ated to  that  purpofe.  Traces  of  feveral  encampments 
of  different  forms  and  eras  are  yet  vifible  in  this  parilh. 
RavcnsNcok  Caftle,  fituatedon  the  Elk,  belonged  to  the 
Sinclair*  of  Rofslyn.  The  government  had  converted 
the  buildings  of  two  large  paper-manufactories  here  into 
depots  forprifoners  of  war. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns,  the  houfe*  in 
this  parilh  amount  to  309  in  number, and  the  inhabitants 
to  1817. 

A  follil  tree  is  in  exiftence  near  the  village  of  Peny- 
cuik, of  which  phenomenon  the  following  defcription  i* 
given  in  a  letter  by  fir  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  bart.  inferted  in 
Conftable's  Magazine  for  Dec.  1818.  "On  the  fouth 
bank  of  the  river  North  Elk,  a  Ihort  diltance  above  the 
juper-mill  at  Penycuik,  where  the  ftrata  ufually  accom- 
"  panying  the  coal-formation  of  this  country  are  expofed, 
a  large  portion  of  the  trunk  and  feveral  roots  of  a  follil 
tree  arc  vifible  »  it  rifes  feveral  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  ftrata  reach  ;  and  the  roots  fpread 
themfelves  in  the  rock.  It  appears  as  if  the  tree  had  ac- 
tually vegetated  on  the  fpot  where  we  now  fee  it.  It  is, 
where  thickeft,  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  ftrata, 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  tree  ftand,  are  llate-clay, 
and  the  tree  itfelf  is  fandftone.  There  is  fandftone  below 
and  immediately  above  the  llate-clay;  and  the  roots  do 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  the  lower  fandftone,  to 
which  they  reach.  Small  portions  of  coal  were  obferved 
w  here  the  bark  cxtfted.the  form  of  which  is  fodiltinft  on 
ti  c  follil,  that  we  may  coujeclure  the  tree  to  have  been 
a  Scotch  pine.  This  conjecture  may  appear  more  proba- 
ble, from  the  roots  fpreading  more  horizontally  than 
t i'.ole  of  other  fpecics.  There  arc  feveral  rents  acrof*  the 
trunk,  which  may  have  been  cauled  by  troll." 

PEN'ZA.a  town  of  Rufli.i,  and  capital  of  a  government, 
near  the  Sura  t  644  miles  lbuth-eaft  of  Pcteiflmrg,  and 
-,16  call  louth-ealt  of  Mokow.  Lat.  53.  jo.  N.  Ion.  45. 
4a.  E. 

PENZAN'CE,  .1  fcaport  and  rairket-town  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  the  molt  welter! v  town  in  Eng- 
Jaud,  ii  iituared  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  Mount's  Bay, 
*S;  mile*  welt-fouth-weft  from  London,  and  only  ten 
miles  from  the  Land's  End.  It  is  particularly  diltin- 
i;tiilhid  tor  the  cheapneft  of  its  fifh-tnarket,  the  inildnefs 
ut  :ts  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  lands: 
tuele  cimimltanccs  have  occslioned  a  conlider.ible  in- 
titule of  population,  by  the  influx  of  inhabitants  from 
the  adjacent  villages. 

In  the  year  1595,  the  Spaniards  difpatched  four  veffels 
from  Eretagne,  (of  which  they  were  then  matters, }  to 
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invade  the  Engliih  coaft.  They  landed  near  Moufehole; 
which  they  burnt,  together  with  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
Meeting  with  little  refinance,  they  proceeded  to  Pen- 
zance ;  and,  the  inhabitants  deferring  it,  they  entered 
the  town  in  three  places,  and  let  it  on  fire,  after  which 
they  re-embarked.  The  returning  courage  and  increafed 
numbers  of  the  Cornifli,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
re-landing,  and  Penzance  nasfince  remained  undirtufbed 
by  foreign  foes. 

The  pariih-church  is  iituated  nearly  at  Madern,  two 
miles  from  the  town  ;  but  there  is  a  chapel  of  cafe  nearer 
home,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  There  are  various  reli- 
gious denominations  rending  here  ;  Prctbylerianj,  Qua- 
kers, Mcthodifts,  and  Jews,  who  have  feparate  places  of 
worfhip.  The  government  it  velied  in  a  corporation,  con» 
lifting  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  alderman,  and  twenty- 
four  common-councilmcn  ;  but  fends  no  member  to  par- 
liament. Penzance  is  one  of  the  four  Itannary  towns  of 
the  Cornilh  tin-mines ;  and  the  petty  feflions  for  the 
weftdivifion  of  the  hundred  of  Penwith  are  holden  here. 
There  is  a  charity-fchool  endowed  by  John  Buller,  efq. 
of  Morval,  in  1711.  The  town  is  very  pleafant,  many  of 
the  houfes  are  largeand  refpe£table,and  moft  of  the  ftreets 
are  paved.  Anew  pier,  which  was  erefted  by  the  corpo- 
ration Ibme  years  fince,  affords  much  convenience  to  the 
contiderable  trade  carrietl  on  here,  confiding  chiefly  of 
tin,  and  the  pilchard-fifhery.  The  packets,  which  form 
the  principal  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  Scilly-itlands, 
fail  from  Penzance.  By  the  cenfus  of  iSxi,  Penzance 
contained  5114  inhabitants.  Among  thefe  are  a  great 
many  good  families  of  gentlemm,  though  in  this  ufrnoft 
angle  of  the  nation;  and  the  veins  of  lend,  tin,  and 
copper,  ore,  are  faid  to  be  feen,  even  to  the  utmo't  extent 
of  land,  at  low-water  mirk,  and  in  the  very  fca.  So 
rich,  fo  valuable,  a  treafurc  is  contained  in  thefe  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  though  thev  are  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  be- 
caufe  fo  remote  from  London,  which  is  the  centre  of  our 
wealth. 

The  method  of  laying  and  prerting  their  filh,  efpecially 
pilchards,  is  as  follows «  They  pile  the  n  up  on  a  bed  of 
great  length  and  breadth,  indeed  as  long  and  broad  as 
the  houfe  made  for  that  purpofe  will  permit,  and  breaft- 
high  j  then  in  the  wall  behind  they  have  a  hole,  into 
which  they  thruft  a  raftcror  poll  of  timber  which  reaches 
acrofs  the  bed  of  filh,  and  on  the  other  end  of  it  hang 
one  or  two  great  Hones,  with  a  great  hook  of  iron 
fattened  in  them  for  that  purpofe-,  of  thefe  holes  and 
rafters  they  have  many  all  along  the  bed,  which  keep 
down  the  boards  wherewith  the  bed  of  filh  is  covered, 
and  lo  prefs  the  filh  equally  underneath  the  bed;  and 
they  have  a  gutter  to  receive  and  convey  the  oil  which 
is  thus  preOeil  out  into  a  veflcl  fixed  in  the  ground  at  one 
end  of  the  building. 

In  December  1797,  there  w.u  found  here  a  vein  of 
the  material  uled  by  the  Chinctic  in  colouring  their  china- 
ware.  A  fpecimen  of  the  fame  rompofition  occurs  on 
the  Pentland  hills,  (fee  p.  572.)  which  was  fuppofed 
to  be  only  one  in  Europe,  or  at  lend  in  Great  Britain. 

Here  is  a  good  market  on  Thurfday;  and  lairs  011 
Trinity  Thurldny  and  Holy  Thurfday. 

About  half  a  mile  well  of  Penzance  are  fom*  remains 
of  the  celebrated  Wherry  Mine.  Tlicy  arc  nutated  in  a 
part  of  the  bay  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  covered 
by  every  returning  tide  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feer. 
The  peculiar  fituation  of  this  mine  render*  it  an.ot>j:ft 
of  curiolity,  although  the  flu  ft  is  filled  up,  a;nl  the 
frame-work  nearly  annihilated.  When  the  w  orks  were 
in  operation,  the  labour  was  extremely  adventurous; 
the  miner*  working  at  the  depth  of  fevenrccn  firhoiris 
below  the  wavci,  nearly  110  fathoms  from  the  f:K>re,  and 
momentarily  menaced  with  an  inundation  of  t lie  ica, 
which  roared  above  them.  Tlie  dangrrous  fir um: ton  o: 
the  fhaft,  the  injurious  effeft  of  llorms  and  tide--,  and  a 
partial  failure  of  the  lode,  induced  the  proprietor  to  d;i- 
continue  working  it  in  1798. 

A  large 
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A  large  trait  of  marfh-lsnd  adjacent  to  Penzance, 
fubject  to  occafional  inundations  of  the  Tea,  has  been 
ptrily  refcued  from  fterility  and  wafte,  through  the  lau- 
dable exertion*  of  Dr.  Samuel  Moyle,  of  Marazion.  It 
was  effected  by  mean*  of  an  aqueduct  or  pipe,  communi- 
cating with  the  fea,  which  carried  off  all  the  drainage- 
water  from  the  marfc.  Several  crops  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes have  been  obtained  from  the  parti  fo  fared,  and  it 
promifes  to  reward  the  adventurer  for  bis  expenfe  and 
perfeverance.  In  cutting  one  of  the  drains,  an  earthen 
pot  was  difcovered;  containing  nearly  a  thoufand  Ro- 
man copper  coins,  which  the  impreffions  (how  to  have 
been  iffued  between  the  years  1*0  and  350. 

Madern,  a  village  two  miles  north,  is  the  parilh  in 
which  Penzance  is  fit ua ted.  It  was  once  noted  for  a 
tyring  of  water,  faid  to  cure  lamencfs  and  the  colic— 
Morvath  is  alfo  north  of  Penzance,  near  the  fea. 

Weft  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Penzance,  are  feveral 
fmall  villages  and  antiquarian  objects  deferving  notice. 
— Moufe-hole,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Mount's  Bay,  is 
celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  having  been  the  refi- 
dence  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  one  of  the  hit  persons  known 
to  (peak,  the  Cornifb  language.  She  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  10s,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church-yard  of 
St.  Paul's.— St.  Burirn  is  the  name  of  a  parilh,  which, 
though  at  prefent  confiding  only  of  a  few  wretched  cot- 
tages, was  formerly  diftinguifhed  hy  a  college  of  Auguf- 
tine  canons,  founded  and  endowed  by  Atnelftan  about 
the  year  930.  The  deanery  includes  the  parishes  of  Burien, 
Scnner,  and  St.  Levin.  At  the  Norman  conqueft  there 
were  fecular  canons  here,  and  in  the  xoth  of  Edward  I. 
a  dean  and  three  prebends.  The  church  is  built  on  n 
high  fpot  of  ground;  it  confifts  wholly  of  granite,  and 
and  its  tower  forms  a  confpicuous  object  from  the  Land's 
End,  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the  North  and  South  Chan- 
nel*. 

The  greater  part  of  the  diftrict  round  Sr.  Burien, 
though  wild  and  unlheltered,  is  intending  to  the  anti- 
quary, being  interfperfed  with  cairns,  circles,  cromlechs, 
and  other  Druidical  remains.  In  the  parifh  of  St.  Paul 
is  a  circular  inclofure  of  (tones,  called  the  Rosndago, 
fifty-two  paces  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty-four  from 
eaft  to  weft.  Some  of  the  ftones  are  erect,  others  piled  in 
a  wall-like  form,  but  without  mortar.  In  the  parilh  of 
Senneris  a  circle  of  fimilar  (hape  and  character,  and  at 
Trcdineck  another  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  parifh  of 
Burien  is  a  fmall  circle  of  19  upright  ftones,  called  the 
Dane*.  Maine,  or  the  Merry  Maidens,  the  ftones  are 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  five  feet  diilant 
from  each  other  j  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  about 
twenty-five  feet,  and  at  fome  diftance  north-weft  from  it 
are  two  taller  upright  ftones,  called  the  Pipers.  Ano- 
ther of  thefe  Druidical  circles  is  named  Bofcawen-un, 
which  alfo  confifts  of  19  upright  ftones,  and  is  about  15 
feet  in  diameter,  having  a  fingle  leaning  ftone  in  the 
centre.  In  the  parifh  of  Gulval  is  Boflced nan -circle, 
confiding  alfo  of  19  ftones,  but  of  fmaller  diameter  than 
the  two  former.  In  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft  is  a  confiderable 
structure  of  this  kind,  known  by  the  name  of  the  BotaU 
lach  cirefct,  compofed  of  four  circles  of  upright  ftones 
interfering  each  other.  Lanyon  Quoit  is  a  cromlech, 
confiding  of  four  upright  ftones,  three  of  which  fupport 
the  other,  a  broad  flat  ftone,  x8  feet  long,  by  14.  wide. 
In  theparWh  of  Morval  is  a  cromlech,  flinilarto  this  laft, 
hut  of  fmaller  dimenfiont,  called  Chun  Quoit ;  and  half 
a  mile  eaft  of  Senner  church  is  another,  the  quoit  of 
which  is  fopported  by  a  barrow  heaped  round  it,  14  yards 
in  diameter.  In  the  parilh  of  Madern  ftand  three  ftones 
erect,  on  a  triangular  plane,  the  middle  one  of  which  is 
perforated  with  a  large  hole  near  the  bafe,  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  Dr.  Borlafe  conjeaure*  that  this  perforation 
was  appropriated  to  fuperftitious  rites,  in  the  days  of 
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ing-ftones  as  formerly  extant  in  this  part  of  Cornwall ; 
the  raoft  confiderable  and  curious  of  which  was  at  Treryn- 
Caftle,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Levan.  The  chief  ftone  is  an 
immenfe  granite  block,  fuppofed  to  weigh  nearly  90  tons, 
poifed  on  the  top  of  a  vaft  pile  of  rocks  which  project  into 
the  fea.  This  enormous  mafs,  it  is  ftated  and  believed, 
was  once  liable,  from  a  peculiarity  of  pofition,  to  be 
moved  to  and, fro.  Treryn-Caftle  is  a  large  piece  of 
rocky  ground,  projecting  into  the  fea,  and  tnclofed  bv 
two  formidable  ramparts  and  ditches,  one  within  the 
other,  dretching  in  a  femicircular  form  from  the  fides  of 
the  cliffs  1  the  perpendicular  rocks  form  three  fides  of 
this  fortification,  and  the  land-fide  is  guarded  by  thefe 
thick  and  high  embankments.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
weft  of  this,  the  cape,  called  Tolpedn-penwitb,  is  di- 
vided from  the  main  land  by  a  ftone  wall.  The  caftles 
Kamijeck  and  Bolcagell,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Jnft,  are 
alfo  of  the  fame  kind,  as  well  as  many  others  on  the  fea- 
coaft. 

A  little  up  in  the  country  towards  the  north-weft  is 
Godolchan ;  which,  though  a  hill  rather  than  a  town, 
gives  name  to  theancient  and  noble  family  of  Godolphin ; 
and  nearer  on  the  northern  coaft  is  Ryalton,  which  gave 
the  fecond  title  to  the  earls  of  Godolphin.  This  place, 
alfo,  is  infinitely  rich  in  mines. 

From  the  tops  of  the  hills,  on  this  extremity  of  the 
land,  you  may  fee  out  into  what  they  call  the  Chops  of 
the  Channel  j  which,  as  it  is  the  greateft  inlet  of  com- 
merce, and  the  mod  frequented  by  raercbant-fhips,  of  any 
place  in  the  world,  foone  feldom  looks  out  to  fea  ward,  but 
fomething  new  prefents  of  (hips  palling  or  repairing.  The 
point  of  the  main  land  called  the  I.izard,  which  runs 
out  to  the  fouthward,  and  the  other  promontory  called 
the  Land's  End,  make  the  two  angles  or  horn*,  as  they 
are  called,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  this  country  re- 
ceived its  firft  name,  Cornicall,  or,  as  Camden  fays,  Cor. 
nubia  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Britifh  t'enieu,  as  running 
out  in  two  vaftly-extended  horn*. 

The  Land'*  End  is  the  moft  wefterly  promontory  in 
England.  It  is  a  point  of  huge  and  ragged  rocks,  form- 
ing a  barrier  to  the  tumultuous  fea,  of  the  moft  awful 
and  wildly-fublime  kind.  It  was  called  Barium  by 
Ptolemy ;  by  the  Britifh  bards  Ptnriwrkuatd,  or  the  Pro- 
montory of  Blood  j  and  by  their  hiftorians  Pttaoilk,  or 
the  Promontory  to  the  Left.  Near  this  craggy  cliff  are 
three  caverns,  in  which  the  agitated  waters  occafionaily 
roar  with  tremendous  fury.  Several  inafTes  of  rock  are 
feen  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  more  than  two  miles 
wed  of  the  Land's  End,  called  the  "Long  Ships."  On 
the  iargeft  a  light-boufe  was  erected  in  1797  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  obtained  a  grant  for  that  purpofe,  and  is  re- 
warded by  a  certain  rate  on  all  (hips  that  pafs  the  Land's 
End. 

Nature  has  fortified  this  part  of  the  ifland  of  Britain  in 
a  ftrange  manner,  and  very  much  worth  a  traveller's  ob- 
fervation.  Firft,  there  are  the  iftands  of  Scilly,  (which 
fee,)  and  the  rocks  about  them,  placed  like  out-works 
to  refift  the  first  affaults  of  this  enemy  the  ocean,  ancjfo 
break  the  force  of  it ;  as  the  piles  or  (barlings  were  placed 
before  the  folid  done-work  ot,Lon'don-bridge,  to  fence  off 
the  force,  either  of  the  water  or  ice,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  the  work.  Then  there  are  a 
vaft  number  of  funk  rocks,  befides  fuch  as  are  vifibleand 
above  water;  which  gradually  leffen  the  quantity  of 
water,  that  would  otherwife  lie  with  an  infinite  weight 
and  force  upon  the  land.  It  is  obferved,  that  thefe  rocks 
lie  under  water  for  a  great  way  off  into  the  fea  on  every 
fide  the  faid  two  horns  or  points  of  land  ;  fo  breaking  the 
force  of  the  water,  and  leffening  the  weight  of  it.  But,  be- 
tides this,  the  whole  body  of  the  land,  which  makes  thir 
part  of  the  ifle  of  Britain,  feeros  to  be  one  folid  rock,  as  if 
it  was  formed  by  nature  to  refill  the  otherwife  irrefiftible 
power  of  the  ocean.  And,  indeed,  if  one  were  toobferve 
with  what  fury  tbe  fea  comes  on  fometimes  againft  the 
7  H  (bore, 
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ihore,  efpecfclly  at  the  Lizard  Point,  where  there  are  bat 
few,  if  any,  outworks  to  refill  itj  how  high  the  ware* 
come  forward.  Homing  on  the  back  of  one  another, 
particularly  when  the  wind  blow*  off-fea;  ono  would 
wonder,  that  even  the  ftrongeft  rocki  tberofelves  fhould 
be  able  to  refill  and  repel  them.  And  yet,  a»  if  all  thii 
were  not  enough,  nature  haa  provided  another  ftrong 
fence  )  and  that  is,  that  thefe  vaft  rockt  are,  in  a  mi  fi- 
ner, cemented  together  hy  the  folid  and  weighty  ore  of 
tin  and  copper,  cfpecially  the  latter,  with  which  the 
Hones  tnay  be  faid  to  be  fotdered  together,  left  the  force 
of  the  fea  fhoold  fenarate  and  diijoint  them,  and,  break- 
ing in  upon  thefe  fortifications  of  the  ifland,  deftroy  its 
chief  fecurity.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  thefe  idea 
were  once  part  of  the  main  land  I  but  the  fea,  violently 
beating  againft  it,  carried  off  the  Ibfter  parts,  and  left 
the  harder.  This  procefs  of  nature  and  time  may  be  feen 
in  miniature  at  the  weftem  point  of  the  I  He  of  Wight, 
and  many  other  expofed  places.  Undoubtedly,  had  not 
fuch  hard  bodies  as  thefe  rocks  been  there,  the  Tea  would 
have  made  ftill  greater  havock,  and  carried  away  much 
more  of  the  land.  This  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead  alfo, 
fixed  by  the  great  Author  of  Nature  in  thefe  very  remote 
angles,  fo  that  the  ore  is  found  upon  the  very  furface  of 
the  rocks  a  good  way  into  the  fea,  and  does  not  only  lie, 
as  it  were,  upon  or  between  the  ft  ones  aanong  the  earth; 
which  in  that  cafe  might  be  walhed  from  it  by  the  fea, 
but  is  even  blended  or  mixed  in  with  the  ftone*  them- 
felves,  fo  that  the  ftones  muft  be  fplit  into  pieces  to  come 
at  it.  By  this  mixture  the  rocks  are  made  exceedingly 
weighty  and  folid,  and  thereby  ftill  the  more  qualified  to 
repel  the  force  of  the  fea.  See  farther  under  the  articles 
Maiazion,  vol.  xiv.  p.  jjj.  and  Scillv  5  alfo  Borlafe's 
and  Polwhele's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall  <  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  and  Wilkes's  Britifh  Direc- 
tory, vol.  iv. 

PENZEN'SKOE,  a  government  of  Ruflia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nisurgorodtkoi,  on  the  eaft  by  Simberfkoe, 
on  the  fouth  by  Saratovtkoe,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tanibov. 
fkoei  about  17s  miles  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  forty  to  fixty 
north  to  fouth.  Penis  is  the  capital.  Lat.  j».  40.  to  54. 
36.  N.  Ion.  4s,  to  47.  E. 

PENZINSKA'I  A,  a  gulf  of  Ruflia,  at  the  north  part 
of  the  Penzinfltoc  Sea.    Lat.  6t.  to  6».  N.  Ion.  161. 

PENZIN5K0R  SE'A.a  large  bay  of  the  North  P.icihc 
Ocean,  between  Ruflia  and  Kami  lcli.it ka,  fi  tutted  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  fea  of  Ochotfki  aliout  310  miles  in 
length,  and  from  i»o  to  160  broad.  Lat.  j8.  to  6a.  N. 
Ion.  1  fi.  to  i6t.  E. 

PEKZ'LEIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg) 
thiny-ieven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Guftrow,  and  fifty-three 
eaft  of  Stettin. 

PE'ON,  /.  In  India  a  foot-ibldier  ■  one  employed  alfo 
as  a  lervant  or  attendant.  The  original  word  is  said  to 
he  ptadnh.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  at.  p.  177. 
ami  the  corresponding  Plate.— Little  boys,  or  prime*, 
v.  no,  for  four- pice  a  day,  are  ready  to  run,  go  errand e, 
or  the  likf .    Sir  T.  Herberlt  TrwpeU. 

PE'ON V,  J.  A  flower.-  See  Pjconia. — A  phyfioian 
had  oitcn  tried  the  psoi»v-root  an  reasonably  gathered 
without  (needs  i  but,  having  gathered  it  when  the  de- 
creating  Moon  pafles  under  Aries,  and  tied  the  flit  root 
about  the  necks  of  his  patients,  he  had  freed  more  than 
one  from  epileptical  fits.  Doyle. 

PEOPLE,  ./:  [pnpU,  Fr.  populue,  Lat.]  A  nation  } 
thofe  who  compote  •  community.  In  this  fenfe  we  have 
pooplet.  -Prophefy  again  before  many  people*  end  nations 
and  tongues.  Kef.  x.  11.— Ants  are  a  people  not  ftrong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  fummer.  Prop.  xxk.  15. 

Wh.it  ii  the  city  but  the  people? 

True,  the  people  arc  the  city.        Skakefpeart'i  Coriol. 


PEP 

The  vulgar.— Tha  knowing  artift  may  judge  better  than 
the  people.  Wilier. 

I  muft  like  beads  or  common  people  die, 

Unlefs  you  write  my  elegy.   .  Comity. 

The  commonalty ;  not  the  princes  or  nobles : 

Mytclt  (hall  mount  the  roftruai  in  bis  favour, 

And  ftrive  to  gain  bis  pardon  from  the  people.  Addijim. 

Perfons  of  a  particular  claft.— If  a  man  temper  his  actions 
to  content  every  combination  of  people,  the  mufic  will  be 
the  fuller.  Bacon. — A  fmnll  red  flower  in  the  ftobble- 
fields  country  people  call  the  wincopipe.  Bmcem.— Men, 
or  perfons  in  general.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  people  fs 
nfed  indefinitely,  like  oh  in  French. — The  frogs  petition- 
ing for  a  king,  bids  people  have  a  care  of  ftruggbng  with 
heaven.  ISEflrm»ge. — People  were  tempted  to  lend  by 
great  premiums  and  large  intereft.  8wift'$  MtfcelL — 
Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  ftarving  by  dilu- 
ting the  fluids  1  for  people  have  lived  twenty-four  days 
upon  nothing  but  water.    Arlntthnot  on  Alimente. 

To  PE'OPLE,  t».  «.  To  flock  with  inhabitants.  Suppofe 
that  Brute,  or  whofoever  elfe  that  firft  peopled  this  ifland, 
had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and  called  the  ifland  after  hh 
name  Britannia.  Itaki/rh't  Hift. 

He  would  not  be  alone,  who  all  things  can  ; 

But  peopled  heaven  with  angels,  earth  with  man.  Drydcn. 

PE  OPLISH,  adj.  Vulgar.    Not  in  ufe.— Rudenefle, 
and  pepliike  appetite,  dancer' t  'JV.emdCreff. 

PEOR,  a  famous  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  which 
Eufebius  places  between  Hefbbon  and  Livias.  The 
mountains  Nebo,  Pifgah,  and  Peor,  were  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  probably  made  but  the  fame  chain  of  moun- 
tains. It  is  very  likely  that  Peor  took  its  name  from 
fome  deity  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  worshipped 
there;  for  Peor,  Phcgor,  or  Baal-peor,  was  known  in 
this  country.  See  Numb.  xxv.  j.  Deut.  iv.  j.  Pfal.  cv.  »8. 

PE'OR,  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  is  not 
read  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  but  only  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  (Jo(h.  xv.  60.).  Eufebius  fa>s 
it  was  near  Bethlehem ;  and  Jerome  adds,  that  in  bis  time 
k  was  called  Poor*. 

PEO'RIA,  a  towafhip  of  St.  Clair,  in  the  Illinois  ter- 
ritory, with  93  inhabitants. 

PE'ORY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  DowUtabad  a 
thirty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Darore. 

PEPARE'THOS,  in  Ancient  geography,  a  froall  ifland  ' 
of  tbeASgean  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Macedonia,  about  twen- 
ty miles  in  circumference.  It  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  wines  have  always  been  reckoned  excellent.  They 
were  not,  however,  palatable  before  they  were  feven 
years  old .  Pliny. 

PEPAS'MUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  sritrausw,  to  mature.] 
Maturation  of  morbid  humours. 

PEPAS'TIC,  or  Pif'tic,  f.  {wurtsnat*  or  irrrTwMt, 
Gr.  formed  from  wtwmtea,  to  digeft,  or  ripen.]  A  kind 
of  medicament  of  the  confiftenoe  of  a  plafter,  proper  to 
bring  vitious  and  corrupt  humours  to  a  bead,  and  dif- 
oofc  tbcm  for  fuppuration.— Butter,  roots  of  mallows,  of 
fleursde-lys,  onions,  and  leaves  of  oxylapathtfiu,  are  ef- 
teemed  good  pepaflice,  or  maturatives.  Cmembert.— Too 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  di- 
geftion  of  food  in  the  ttomach;  properly  pejttice. 

PEPAS'TIC,  adj.  Suited  to  digeft  crudities  in  the 
flomacb. 

PEPECHAISSIN'AGANv  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence  in  lat.  48.  *6.  N.  Ion.  68.  55.  W. 

PEP'ERAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry  Mun- 
del  I  a  i  ten  miles  fouth  of  Gurra. 

PEP'ERAH,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahan  forty- 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  a6.  8.  N.  Ion.  86. 
SA.  E 

PEPERAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahan 
thirty  miles  north  of  Durbungah. 

PEPERI'AH, 
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PEPERI'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Babar:  5+. 
miles  eaft-foutb-eaft  of  Hajypour. 

PEPIN  LE  GRCS,  Pepin  le  bref,  fccfee  the  article 
France,  vol.  vii.  p.  651 — G. 

PEP»IN  LA  KE,  an  expanfion  of  the  river  MiffifJippi. 
Lat.  41. 10.  N.  Ion.  91.  45.  W. 
PEP*LION,/  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 
PEP'LIS,  [a  name  borrowed  from  Diofcoridei,  wliofe 
wi*a»<,  neverthelefs,  it  evidently  the  Linnaun  Euphor- 
bia peplis,  and  effenrially  different  in  characters  and  qua- 
litres  from  the  genus  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat.] 
Water  Purslane  ;  in  botany,  a  genu*  of  the  clafs  hex- 
andria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  calycanthemse, 
(falicariar,  Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-fiiaped,  permanent,  very  large,  with  the 
mouth  twelve-cteft ;  toothlets  alternate,  reflex.  Corolla  : 
petals  fix,  ovate,  very  fmall,  inferted  into  the  throat  of 
the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  fhort ; 
antherae  roundilh.  Piftillumi  germ  oval:  ftyle  very 
fhort;  ftigma  orbiculate.  Pericarpium:  capfule  fuperior, 
cordate,  two-celled  •,  partition  oppofite.  Seeds  very 
many,  three-fided,  very  fmall.  In  many  florets  on  the 
fame  plant  the  corolla  is  entirely  wanting.  In  P.  tetran- 
dra  the  partsof  fructification  are  lefi  by  one-third.— Ejjen- 
tial  Charader.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  with  a  twelve-cleft 
mouth  i  petals  fix,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  (or  none.) 
capfule  two-celled.   There  are  three  fpecies. 

s.  Peplis  portula,  or  common  water- purilane .  flowers 
apetaious.  This  is  an  annual  creeping  plant.  Stems 
numerous,  branched,  dichotomous,  from  half  a  foot 
or  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  length,  fmooth,  angular,  joint- 
ed, of  a  reddifh  colour.  Leaves  oppofite,  obovate,  orbi- 
culate or  fpatulate,  tapering  into  the  petiole,  fmooth, 
quite  entire.  Flowers  very  fmall,  folitary,  oppofite, 
feflile  ;  corolla  and  filaments  pinky  red  1  petals  deciduous, 
r.-gularly  fix,  but  more  frequently  one,  two,  or  three, 
and  foraetimes  none;  calyx  greenifh  white,  fmooth,  an- 
gular-plaited, ftriafted  ;  antherx  dark  coloured  j  ftigma 
white.  Capfule  fmall,  globular,  membranaceous,  very 
thin,  knobbed  on  account  of  the  protuberant  feeds, 
valvelefs;  partition  membranaceous,  correfponding  with 
the external  groove  of  the  capfule  ;  receptacle  flefhy,  round* 
ifh,  comprefled  a  little,  fattened  to  the  partition  on  both 
fides.  Seeds  about  thirty  in  each  cell,  obovate  acumi- 
nate, convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  pale.  Na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  bogs,  marines,  ditches, 
and  efpecially  where  water  has  ftagnated  in  winter  and 
becomes  dry  in  Cummer,  It  flowers  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber }  and  is  reprefeuted  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

1.  Peplis  retrandra:  flowers  one-pctallrd,  four-ftamened. 
Calyx  bell-fhaped,  with  the  border  eight-cleft;  corolla 
tubular,  with  the  border  four-parted;  fiamens  four} 
germ  growing  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  ftigmas  two, 
capfule  inferior,  two-celled,  crowned.  According  to 
JufGcu,  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  four-ftamened  ;  the 
jerm  inferior,  the  ftigma  double;  the  capfule  two-cellcd, 
two-valvcd,  many-feeded ;  with  a  ftipute  between  the 
leaves  :  it  is  therefore  more  nearly  allied  to  tbeRubiaceas, 
and  particularly  to  Oldenlandia  or  Gomozia;  but  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  them  by  its  eight-toothed  calyx.  In 
the  opinion  of  Swartz,  the  corolla,  fruit,  number,  and 
habit,  do  not  admit  of  its  ranging  with  Peplis.  It  feems 
rather  to  be  a  Hcdvotis,  and  differs  little  in  appearance 
from  H.  pumlia-  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the 
"Weft  Indies,  in  dry  fhady  places  at  the  foot  of  mountains 
or  trees.  Willdenow  alfo  fays  the  P.  retrandra  of  Linnaeus 
is  a  Hedyotis,  of  which  indeed  it  has  all  the  appearance. 
He  adds,  in  its  Head,  the  following  new  fpecies. 

3.  Peplis  Indicai  flowers  fpiked,  bractcated  ;  leaves 
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PEPLOD'D,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Candeifh 
Duntry  >  eighty  miles  fonth  of  Indore,  and  thirty  north- 
eaft  of  Burhampour.  Lat.  *i.  41.  N.  Ion.  76.  4,5.  E. 
.  PE'PLUS,  /.  A  long  robe  worn  by  the  women  in  a„. 
ctent  times,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  without  fleeves. 
and  fo  very  fine,  that  the  fhape  of  the  body  might  be  feen 
through  it.  The  Athenians  ufed  much  ceremony  in  ma- 
king the  peplus,  and  dreffing  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  with 
it.  See  the  article  Paxathenjca,  vol.  xviii.p.  jij. 
!Ca'P°'^'  bot""y'  Cucurbita  and  Momor- 
PEPONG',  or  Pepunc.  See  Pepuko. 
PEPTER,  /  [peppon,  Sax.  piper,  Lat. pmttrt,  Fr.l  An 
aromatic  pungent  fpice.— We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  ■ 
the  black,  the  white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  dif- 
ferent fruits  produced  by  three  diftinft  plants.  Black 
pepper  is  a  dried  fruit  of  the  fi»eof  a  vetch,  and  roundilh, 
but  rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  colour :  with 
this  we  are  fupplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and  Sumatra ; 
and  the  plant  has  the  fame  heat  and  fiery  tafte  that  we 
find  in  the  wwir.  White  pepper  is  commonly  factitious, 
and  prepared  from  the  black  by  taking  off  the  outer  bark 
but  there  is  a  rarer  fort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit  natu- 
rally white  i  long  pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe 
and  dried,  of  an  men  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
arride  Pip         ef*  of  3  hr&  goor--q«>H-  BUI.— See "the 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  duft 
Of pepper,  fatal  to  the  frofty  trite. 


the^^oAt*-  °r  with 

Note  the  lining  of  the  royall  robe, 
Its  powder'd  ermine,  pepper 'd  too  with  flings, 
That,  like  a  nettle,  make  the  wearer  rub. 


Of  praife  a  mere  glutton,  he  fwallow'd  what  came; 
And  the  putt  of  a  dunce  he  raittook  it  for  fame ; 
Till,  his  relitti  grown  callous  almoft  to  difeafe, 
Who  pepper  d  the  higheft  was  fureft  to  pleafe.  GoMfmitA. 

To  beat ;  to  mangle  with  fhot  or  blows.-I  have  peppered 

Thou  art  hurt. — I  am  pepper' d ; 
I  was  i'  the  midft  •(  all,  and  bang'd  of  all 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head ;  it  rings 
Never  fo  threfh'd  1  do  you  call  tbit  fame  f 


hands ; 

veti 


*wl  FY. 


PEPPER  (Guinea) 
(Jamaica) 


See  Capsicum. 
See  Myrtus. 


of  the  iOsnd 
Lit. 


fertile.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indiw.  Stem  afcendingi  fquawj  fu<h  Protcft  of  peppe,  - 

fmooth,  fix  inches  or  more  in  height.   Leaves  oppofite,        velvet-guards  and  Sund 
oblong- obovate,  abrupt,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth.  Flow- 
ers felfile,  oppofite,  each  accompanied  by  a  lanceolate 
brafte,  twice  its  own  length;  calyx  with  only  eight  teeth ; 
petals  wanting,  fiamens  four.  See  Euphorbia. 


PEPTER-BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  wett'eoaft  of  the 
of  Javai  thirty  miles  fouth-lbuth-weii  of  Bantam. 
6. 14.  S.  Ion.  105.  40.  E. 

PEP'PER-BOX,  /  A  box  for  holding  pepper.- 1 
wdl  not  take  the  leacber;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halt- 
penny  purfe  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  Sltakefpeare. 

\^I'r^ERv:,C0^N'j:  >  S"in ,°f  pepper;  any  thing  ol 
inconfiderable  value.-Our  perfosmances,  though  dues, 
are  like  thole  pepper-torn*  which  freeholders  Dav  t  W 
lxndord  ,0  ac&dge  that  tisey  uold  SfEm  nil 

Folk*  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 

Bring  landlords  ptpper.eorn  for  rent.  .  Prior. 

PEPTER-GIN'GERBREAD,  /.  What  is  now  called 
Jptet-gingei bread;  and  in  the  north  ptpper-c*ke: 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  in  footh, 


PEFPER- GRASS.   See  Pilularia. 

PLP'PERBERG,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  i  feventy-five  miles  fouLh  of  Batavia. 

PEP'PER. 
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PEPTERELBOROUGH,  a  town  (hip  of  America,  in 
York-county,  and  (late  of  Maine,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Saco-river,  near  the  mouth,  which  feparatcs  it  from  Bid- 
deford  to  the  fouth.  A  bank,  by  the  name  of  Saco  Bank, 
w«  edabliftied  here  in  1803.  It  lies  about  twelve  milet 
fouth- weft  of  Portland.  It  was  incorporated  in  177a) 
and  contains  1841  inhabitants.4 

PEPPER  ELL,  a  townlhip  of  MafTachufcttt,  on  the 
cad  branch  of  Nalhaway-river,  and  on  the  north  line  of 
Middlefex  county  ;  forty  miles  north  by  weft  of  Bofton  ; 
incorporated  in  1753,  and  containing  133)  inhabitants. 

PEPPERING,  adj.  Hot;  fiery;  angry. — I  relented 
highly  that  he  [lord  Lanfdown]  (hould  complain  of  me 
before  he  fpoke  to  me;  I  fent  him  a  ptpptrinr  letter;  and 
would  not  fummon  him  by  a  note,  as  I  did  the  reft  ;  nor 
ever  will  have  any  thing  to  fay  to  him,  till  be  begs  my 
pardon.  Swift'*  J<mnm,  1711. 

PEPTERMINT,  /  Mint  eminently  hot.   See  Men- 

TH  A 

PEPSIQUI'ACH  POI'NT,  lies  on  the  northern  fide  of 
Chaleur-bay,  now  called  Pafpibiac  Point;  about  three 
leagues  weft-north. weft  of  Eaft  Nouvelle.  It  is  a  barren 
plain,  nearly  a  league  long,  where  it  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
rrnfive  fifhery. 

PEP'SIS,  /.  [Greek.]  The  concoction  of  food;  the 
maturation  of  humours. 

PEPTIC,  adj.  [Greek.]  Helping  digeilion.   See  Pb- 

PA  STIC. 

PF.PUNG',  two  fmall  iflandt  of  the  Eaft-Indian  Sea*, 
near  the  coaft  of  China.    Laf.  13  11.  N.  Ion.  107.  E. 

PEP'USCH  (John  Cbriftopher),  a  very  learned  muli- 
cian,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1667 ;  and  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  mufic  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  that  he  wat  fent  for 
to  court,  where  he  gave  fucb  proofs  of  his  abilities  that 
be  was  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  father  of  the  late 
king  of  Pruffia.  He  remained  at  Berlin  till  he  was  about 
twenty,  when  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  firft  began 
to  publifti  his  compoGtions.  Continuing  there  about  a 
year,  he  came  to  England  foon  after  the  Revolution. 
His  firft  employment  in  London  was  playing  the  tenor 
in  the  band  at  Drury-lane  play-houfe;  but,  having  con- 
vinced the  managers  that  h*  deferved  a  better  place,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  harpftchord  about  1700.  In  1707  he 
had  acquired  Engliih  fuHicient  to  adapt  Motteaux's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Italian  opera  of  Thomyrit  to  airs  of  Scar- 
latti and  Bononcini,  and  to  new-fet  the  recitatives.  In 
1709  and  1710,  feveral  of  his  works  were  ad  vert  ifed  in  the 
firft  edition  of  the  Ta tiers,  particularly  a  fet  of  Sonatas 
for  a  flute  and  baft,  and  his  firft  book  of  Cantatas.  In 
»7»3  he  obtained,  at  the  fame  time  as  Crofts,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  mufic  at  the  univerlity  of  Oxford.  And 
foon  after  this,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  a  choral  chapel 
at  Cannons,  he  was  employed  by  the  duke  of  Chandoi  as 
maeftro  di  capella;  in  which  capacity  he  compofed  an- 
thems and  morning  and  evening  fervices,  which  are  ftill 
preferved  in  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic.  In  1715 
he  compofed  the  msfque  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  written  by 
Cibber;  and,  in  1716,  the  Death  of  Dido,  by  Booth;  both 
for  Drury-lane.  Thefe  pieces,  though  not  very  fuccefs- 
rful,  were  more  frequently  performed  than  any  of  his  ori- 
ginal dramatic  compofitions.  In  1713  he  publifhed  an 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  be  had  fet  for  the  con- 
cert in  York-buildings.  And,  about  the  year  1714,  Dr. 
Berkeley,  dean  of  Londonderry,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  having  formed  a  plan  for  creeling  a  college  in 
one  of  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer  lues,  among  the  feveral 
perfont  of  diftinguilhed  abilities  whom  be  had  engaged 
to  accompany  him  thither,  fixed  on  Dr.  Pepufch.  But, 
having  embarked  with  his  afTociatea  for  the  intended  fet- 
tlement,  the  (hip  was  wrecked,  and  the  undertaking  fruf- 
trated.  Pepulch  returned  to  England  after  this  accident, 
and  married  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  who  bad  quitted  the 
ftage,  where  (he  had  acquired  a  fortune  that  wat  eftima- 
tedat  io.oooI..  Thefe  pofTeflions,  however,  did  not  incline 
the  doctor  to  relax  in  his  mulicaJ  fludies  or  purfuitt.  He 
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had  always  been  a  diligent  collector  of  ancient  mufic  ami 
mufical  tracts ;  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  gratify  this  paf- 
fion  without  imprudence.  He  ftill  continued  to  compote 
for  the  play-houfeSn  Lincoln's-Inn  •  Fields ;  and  had 
the  Squire  of  Alfatia  for  hit  benefit  therein  1716,  "with 
"fingint  by  Mrs.  Chambers,  alfo  finging  in  Italian  and 
Kiiglifh  by  Mrs.  Forfytb,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mrs.  Grimal- 
di,  being  the  firft  time  of  their  refpeftive  appearances  on 
the  ftage."  Soon  after  be  was  very  judiciouuy  chofen  by 
Gay,  to  help  him  to  felect  the  tunes  for  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  for  which  he  compofed  an  original  overture  upon 
the  I'ubjecl  of  one  of  the  tunes  (I'm  like  a  (kiff),  and 
furnilhed  the  wild,  rude,  and  often  vulgar,  melodies,  with 
raoft  excellent  baffet. 

After  this  period  he  compofed  but  little,  applying 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  theory  of  mufic,  and  explaining 
the  myfteries  of  compofition  to  young  profeflbrs.  He 
had  always  been  extremely  anxious  for  the  profperity  of 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  firft  founders,  and  continued  very  active  in  its  fer- 
vice  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  As  a  confequence  of  his 
mufical  erudition  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  his 
art,  he  publifhed,  in  1731,  a  correct  edition  of  a  fhort 
"Treatifeon  Harmony,"  which  the  feventhearl  of  Aber- 
corn  is  fuppofed  to  haveaffifted  him  in  putting  into  Eng. 
lifli.  This  nobleman  had  fo  long  ftudied  compofition 
under  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  fo  frequently  converfed  with  him 
on  the  fubjeft,  that  he  was  fuppofed  more  able  to  explain 
his  principles  in  Engliih  than  the  doflor  himfelf.  The 
firft  edition  of  this  fmall  tract  appeared  without  the  plates 
or  the  confent  of  the  author.  This  work  contains  many 
elementary  rules  for  compofition  that  are  practical  and 
ufeful ;  but  it  likewife  contains  many  prejudices  and  ex- 
ploded doctrines,  which  to  revive  would  (hackle  genius) 
and  throw  the  art  back  into  Gothic  times. 

In  1737  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  Charter- 
houfe,  which  afforded  him  a  tranquil  retreat  well  fuited 
to  his  time  of  life  and  love  of  ftudy ;  and  he  was  vifitcd 
and  confultcd  as  an  oracle,  not  only  by  young  mufical 
ftudentt,  to  whom  he  wat  always  kind  and  communica- 
tive, but  by  every  mafter  who  modeftly  fuppofed  be  had 
ftill  fomething  to  learn.  Here  he  greatly  augmented  his 
library,  which  confided  of  mufical  curiofities,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  all  kinds.  In  1739  he  loft  a  fon,  his 
only  child,  upon  whofc  genius  and  difpofition  there  was 
every  reafon  to  found  the  greateft  expectations  ;  and  in 
1740  Mrs.  Pepufch  died;  alter  which,  his  time  feeros  to 
have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  the  genera  and 
fyftems  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  concerning  which  lie 
prefented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1746,  N°  4S1. 
and  was  foon  after  elected  a  member  of  that  learned  body. 

Dr.  Penufch  died  in  the  year  175s,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ctiarter-houle, 
where  a  tablet  was  placed,  and  inferibed  to  his  memory, 
by  his  friends  and  affociates  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Mufic. 

As  a  practical  raufician,  though  an  excellent  harmo- 
nift,  the  doctor  was  poffefled  of  fo  little  invention,  that 
few  of  his  compofitions  were  ever  in  general  ufeand  fa- 
vour, except  one  of  his  twelve  cantatas,  "Alexis,"  and 
his  airs  for  two  flutes  or  violins,  confiding  of  fimple  eafy 
themes  or  grounds  with  variations,  each  part  echoing  the 
other  in  common  divifions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hand.  But,  though  only  one  cantata  of  the  two  books 
he  publilhed  wat  ever  much  noticed,  there  is  confiderable 
harmonica)  merit  in  them  all)  the  recitatives  are  in  ge- 
neral good,  and  the  counterpoint  perfectly  correct  and 
rnafteny.  Among  all  the  publications  of  Pepufch,  the 
mod  ulefu)  to  mufical  ftudentt  wat,  perhaps,  his  correct 
edition  of  Corclli's  Sonatas  and  Concertos  in  feore,  pub- 
liftied in  173s.  He  treated  all  other  modem  mufic,  in 
which  there  was  fancy  or  invention,  with  fovereign  con- 
tempt. Nor  is  it  true,  at  has  been  afferted,  that  "  he 
readily  acquiefced  in  Handel's  fuperior  merit."  Handel 
dcfplfcd  the  pedantry  of  Pepufch  j  and  Pepufch,  in  re- 
1  turn, 
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turn,  confbntly  refufed  to  join  in  tbe  general  chorus  of 
Handel's  praife. 

The  fole  ambition  of  Pepufch,  during  the  laft  year*  of 
his  lifct  feems  to  have  been  the  obtaining  the  reputation 
of  a  profound  thcorift,  perfefHy  fkilled  in  the  mufic  of 
the  ancients  j  and,  attaching  himfelf  to  tbe  mathemati- 
cian He  Moivreand  Geo.  Lewis  Scot,  who  helped  him  to 
^calculate  ratioi,  and  to  conftrue  the  Greek  writers  on 
mwHc,  be  bewildered  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fcholars 
with  the  Greek  genera,  fcales,  diagrams,  geometrical, 
arithmetical,  and  harmonical,  proportions,  furd  quanti- 
ties, apotomes,  lemmas,  and  every  thing  concerning  an- 
cicnt  harmonic*  that  was  dark,  unintelligible,  and  fo- 
reign to  common  and  ufeful  praflice.  But,  with  all  hi* 
pedantry  and  ideal  admiration  of  the  muficof  the  ancients, 
he  certainly  had  read  more  books  on  the  theory  of  mo- 
dern mulif,  and  examined  more  curious  compofitions, 
than  any  of  the  muficians  of  hi*  time;  and,  though  totally 
devoid  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  was  able  to  correfr  the 
productions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  affign  reafons 
for  whatever  bad  been  done  by  the  greateft  mailers  who 
preceded  him.  But,  when  he  is  called  tbe  moft  learned 
mufician  of  his  time,  it  fhould  be  (aid,  "  in  the  mnfic  of 
the  iith  century."  Indeed,  be  bad  at  laft  fttcli  a  partia- 
lity for  mufical  myfterics,  and  a  fpirit  fo  truly  antiquarian, 
that  be  allowed  no  compofition  to  be  mufic  but  what  wa« 
old  and  obfeure.  Yet,  though  he  fettered  the  genius  of 
his  fcholars  by  antiquated  rule*,  he  knew  the  mechani- 
cal laws  of  harmony  fo  well,  that,  in  glancing  his  eye 
over  a  fcore,  he  could  by  a  ftroke  of  his  pen  fmooth  the 
wildeft  and  moft  incoherent  notes  into  melody,  and  make 
ihem  fubmiflive  to  harmony  ;  inftantly  feeing  the  ftiper- 
Ruous  or  deficient  notes, -and  fuggefting  a  baf*  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  His  induftry  deferves  to  be  ho- 
nourably recorded  t  he  told  Dr.  Burney,  that,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  be  determined  never  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  till  be  knew  fomcthing  that  be  did  not  know  in 
the  morning. 

His  very  valuable  library  of  fcarce  mufical  authors  was 
difperfed  after  hit  death.  He  bequeathed  a  confiderahle 
part  of  his  bell  books  and  rnanufcripts  to  Kelner,  an  old 
German  friend,  who  played  the  double-bafs  in  the  thea- 
tres and  concerts  of  the  time  ;  fome  to  T ravers,  and  thefe 
and  the  reft  were  at  laft  Told,  difperfed,  and  embezzled, 
in  a  manner  difficult  to  defcribeor  underltand.  Bvrncy't 
Hill,  of  Mnfic. 

PEPU'ZA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

PEPU'ZIANS,  in  ecclefiailical  hiftory,  a  feft  of  an- 
cient  heretics,  who  had  their  name  from  a  pretence  that 
Jefu*  Chrift  appeared  to  one  of  their  prophetefle*  in  the 
city  of  Pcpnza  in  Phrygia,  which  was  their  holy  city. 
The  name  of  this  prophetef*  wai  Quintilia ;  hence  they 
are  called  Qointilians  alfo.  In  this  fed,  the  women 
were  permitted  to  perforin  the  facerdotal  and  even  epif- 
copal  functions  |  grounding  their  practice  on  Gal.  iii.  28. 
where  St.  Paul  fays  there  is  no  diftinftion  of  males  and 
females.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts  to  Eve  for 
having  firft  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  told  great 
things  of  Mary  the  fitter  of  Mofes,  as  having  been  a  pro- 
phetefs,  ice.  They  added,  that  Philip  tbe  deacon  had 
four  daughter*,  who  were  all  prophetefle*,  and  were  of 
their  feft.  1n  thefe  afiemblie*  it  was  ufual  to  fee  the  vir- 
gins entering  in  white  robes,  perfonating  prophetefTes. 
Chemktrt'§  Cytlcprdia. 

PEPYLYCH'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  which 
bounded  Macedonia. 

PEPYS's  I'SLANDS.    See  Falkland  Islands. 

PEQUAN'ACK,  a  town  of  America,  in  Morris- coun- 
ty, fc!ew  Jerley,  feparated  from  Bergen-county  on  the 
north  by  Pegunnock-river :  contains  3853  inhabitants. 

PECJUAN'NOCK  POI'NT,  and  RIVER.  The  Rivet 
isafmall  ft  ream  which  runs  fouth  through  the  towns 
of  Huntington  and  Stratford,  in  Fairfield-county,  Con- 
necticut, and  discharges  ittelf  into  a  bay  in  the  found, 
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where  vefTels  may  anchor.  The  Point  form*  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  bay,  near  which  are  fome  rocks:  five 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Stratford-river. 

PEQUE'A  CREEK,  a  river  of  Pcnnfylvania,  which 
runs  into  the  Sulquehannah  in  lat.  39.  54,  N.  Ion.  76. 
aj.  W. 

PEQUESIGEHAU'GEM,  or  Bear  Lake,  the  fource 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  north-eaftcrly 
branch  of  Maggakadawa  river;  it  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
about  three  miles  long,  and  two  wide. 

PEQUEST  CREEK,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which 
runs  into  the  Delaware  in  lat.  4.0.47.  N.  Ion.  75  10.  VV. 

PEUUIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  memorable  for  an  interview  and  treaty 
between  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  and  L011U  XT. 
king  of  France,  in  the  year  14.74.1  one  poll  and  a  half 
north  of  Amiens,  and  three  and  three  quarters  fouth  of 
Ahheville. 

PER,  prep.  [Latin.]  By,  through.  A  word  much 
ufed  in  compofition. 

PER  SE'.  adv.  [Latin.]  By  himfelf,  herfelf,  or  itfelf 
abftradtedly: 

They  fay  he  is  a  very  man  per  ft, 

And  ftands  alone.   '  Shakef/Mart'*  Tr.  and  Crrf. 

PE'RA,/.  in  botany.   See  Perula. 

PE'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  near  Mount 
Hvmcttus  in  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Venus, 
with  a  fountain,  which  procured  a  happy  delivery  for 
the  females  who  drank  of  it,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Suidas. 

PE'RA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinoplc,  where 
ambaftadort  and  Chriftiansufually  refide.  See  Constan- 
tinople, vol.  v, 

PE'RA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva:  eight  miles 
eaft  of  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao. 

PE'RA,  a  fcaport,  capital  of  a  kingdom  on  the  well 
coafi  of  Malacca,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  170  miles 
north. weft  of  Malacca.    Lat.  4.13.  N.  Ion.  101.  15.  E. 

PE'RA,  or  Pu'lo  Pe'ra,  .1  fmall  ifhnd  in  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Lat.  j.  54.  N.  Ion.  08.  36.  E. 

PERAC'TIC,  /.  A  mathematical  inftrument  ufed  in 
furveying. 

PER  ACTION,  f.  The  aft  of  finifliing.  Cole. 

PER  ACUTE,  j:  [ptraeutvt,  Lat.]  Very  fharp ;  very 
violent.— Malign  continual  pet-acute  fevers,  after  moft 
dangerou*  attacks,  fuddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  hear. 
Harm/. 

PERA'DO,/.  in  botany.   See  Ilex. 

PER  ADVENTURE,  adv.  [par  adrtrtnrr,  Fr.]  Per- 
haps;  maybe;  by  chance.— That  wherein  they  might 
not  be  like  unto  either,  was  fuch  peradvtuture  as  had  been 
no  whit  lef*  unlawful.  Hooker.— What  ptradventnre  may 
appear  very  full  to  me,  may  appear  very  crude  and 
maimed  to  a  ftranger.  Digbg. — Doubt:  queftion.  It  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  a  noun,  but  not  gracefully  nor  properly. 
—Though  men's  perfons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet.  with- 
out all  pet  adventure,  their  practices  juftly  may.  South. 

PERAJ'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of  Atia 
Minor,  which  commenced  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Doride, 
towards  Mount  Phoenix,  north-eaft  of  the  file  of  Rhodes, 
and  terminated  at  Dacdala.  The  firft  writer  who  men- 
tions this  province  is  Polybius.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
fubjeft  to  the  Rhodians,  and  a  town  called  Crvafluj  was 
fituated  in  it. — Alfo,  a  country  on  the  other  hde  of  Jor- 
dan, which  was  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine.  Ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  Perxa  had  for  its  limits  on  the  eaft 
Rabba,  or  Philadelphia ;  on  the  weft,  the  Jordan  ;  on 
the  fouth,  Macherontes ;  and  on  the  north,  Pella. — Alfo, 
a  fmall  country  of  Atia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. — 
Alfo,  a  canton  of  Greece,  in  tha  territory  of  Corinth, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Parcel. 

PERiEQUATO'RES,  /.  among  the  Romans,  afTelTort 
appointed  to  regulate  the  cenfus according  to  every  man's 
7 1  circumftances, 
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circumftances,  by  eafing  thofe  that  were  overcharged,  and 
raifing  the  taxation  iStoo  low. 

PER/E'THUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia.  Paufanias  Says,  that  among 
the  ruins  of  this  town  there  was  viSible  a  temple  of  the 
god  Pan. 

PER AFITA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  ten 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Vique. 

To  PER'AGRATE,  v.*.  [from  the  Lat. per,  through, 
and  ager,  a  field.]  To  wander  through  the  country  5  to 
rove  about. 

PERAGRA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  palling  through  any 
Mate  or  fpace. — A  month  of  pera/rration  is  the  time  of 
the  moon's  revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiac  unto 
the  fame  again,  and  this  Cbntaineth  but  twentyfeven 
days  and  eight  hours.  Brown. 

PERAGU',  f.  in  botany.    See  Clerodendrum. 

PERAGU'A.  SccCassine. 

PER  ALA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  1  twenty- 
two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Gerona. 

PERA'LES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  oppoftte  Abmntes. 

PERALTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  celebrated 
for  its  wine  i  feven  miles  South-South- weft  of  Olite. 

PER  AI/TA  (FranciSco  de),  a  Jefuit,  and  Moderator 
of  the  Englifh  college  at  Seville.  He  is  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  foreigners  who  have  written  upon  English 
history,  having  published  "  An  Account  of  the  State  of 
the  Catholick  Religion  in  England,  the  Persecution  of 
the  Catholicks,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  two  Prielts  and 
one  Layman  in  that  Country,"  Seville,  1616.  He  alfo 
edits  "  A  Letter  from  P.  Rodrigo  de  Cabrcdo,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  happy  Death  of  the  Lady  Donna  Louifa 
dcCarvajal  in  London,"  Seville,  1614.  Gen.  Biog. 

PER  ALU',  /:  in  botany.    See  Ficus. 

PER  AM',  aVinall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Csmbay.  Lat. 
21.  ',0.  N.  Ion.  71.  3.  E. 

PERA'MA,  f.  in  botany.   See  Mattuschk k.k. 

To  PERAM  BULATE,  r.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  per, 
throng)),  and  ambulo,  to  walk.]  To  walk  through.  To 
furvey,  by  palling  through.— Perfons  the  lord  deputy 
lliould  nominate  to  view  and  perambulate  Irifh  territories, 
and  thereupon  to  divide  and  limit  the  fame.  DatUt  on 
Jrdand.—  To  vilit  the  boundaries  of  the  parifh. 

PERAMBULATION,/  The  aft  of  palTuig  through 
or  wandering  over.— The  duke  looked  (till  for  the  coming 
backof  the  Armada,  even  when  they  were  wandering  and 
making  their  perambulation  of  the  northern  feas.  Hacan, 
— A  travelling  furvey. — France  is  a  fquare  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  traverse,  thronging  with  fuch  multitudes, 
that  the  general  calcul,  made  in  the  laft  perambulation, 
exceed  eighteen  millions.  Howell. — A  diftrift;  limit  of 
jurifdiclion. — It  might  in  point  of  confeience  be  demand- 
ed, by  h  hat  authority  a  private  perfon  can  extend  a  per- 
fonnl  correction  beyond  the  perions  and  bounds  of  his 
own  pti ambulation'  Holiday.— Survey  of  the  bounds  of 
the  parifh  annually  performed. — Perambulation  of  parishes 
is  to  be  made  by  the  minifler,  churchwardens,  and  pa- 
rishioners, by  going  round  the  fame  once  a-year,  in  or 
about  Afcenfion  week  :  and  the  parishioners  may  well 
juftify  going  over  any  man's  land  in  their  perambulation, 
according  to  ufage  ;  and  it  is  laid  may  abate  all  nuiSances 
in  their  way.  Jacob. 

PER  AM'BULATOR,  /  A  wheel  for  meafuring  roads. 
— The  method  of  doing  this  is  cither  with  an  inftrument 
and  chain,  or  elfe  with  a  perambulator,  or  rneafuring- 
uhec).  AliKgkam  on  Map*.  1 

Perambulator  isallo  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  dif- 
tances  ;  called  alfo  odometer,  pedometer,  tray  infer,  and 
furrei/wz-vheel. 

This  ufeful  and  common  inftrument  is  reprefented  on 
the  fame  Plate  with  the  Pentagrafh,  at  p.  567.  This 
perambulator  cenfitts  of  a  wheel  A,  fig.  3,  two  feet  feven 
inches  and  a  halt  in  diameter  ;  confequently  half  a  pole, 
or  eight  feet  three  inches,  in  circumference..  On  one  end 
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of  the  axis  (drawn  Separately  at  fig.  4.)  is  a  nut.  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  eight 
teeth  ;  which,  upon  moving  the  wheel  round,  fall  into 
the  eight  teeth  of  another  nut  c,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an 
iron-rod  Q,  and  thus  turn  the  rod  once  round  in  the 
time  the  wheel  makes  one  revolution.  This  rod,  lying 
along  a  groove  in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inftru- 
ment, has  at  its  other  end  a  fquare  hole,  into  which  is 
fitted  the  end  &  of  a  ftnall  cylinder  P.  This  cylinder  is 
difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a  movement,  at  the  end 
of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  moveable 
about  its  axis :  its  end  a  (fig.  5.)  is  cut  into  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  which  falling  into  the  3*  teeth  of  awheel  perpen- 
dicular thereto,  upon  driving  the  inftrument  forward, 
that  wheel  makes  a  revolution  each  i6tb  pole.  On  the 
axis  of  this  w,heel  is  a  pinion  with  fix  teeth,  which  fal- 
ling into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel  of  60  teeth,  carries 
it  round  every  tfioth  pole,  or  half  a  mile.  This  laft 
wheel,  carrying  a  hand  or  index  round  with  it  over  the 
divifions  of  a  dial-plate,  whofe  outer  limb  is  divided  into 
160  parts,  correfponding  to  the  160  poles,  points  out  the 
number  of  poles  paffed  over.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this 
laft  wheel  is  a  pinion,  containing  so  teeth,  which  falling 
into  the  teeth  of  a  third  wheel  which  hath  40  teeth, 
drives  it  once  round  into  310  poles,  or  a  mile.  On  the  axis 
of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  twelve  teeth,  which,  falling 
into  the  teeth  of  a  fourth  wheel  having  7s  teeth,  drive* 
it  once  round  in  twelve  miles.  This  fourth  wheel,  carry- 
ing another  index  over  the  inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate, 
divided  into  ia  for  miles,  and  each  mile  Subdivided  into 
halves,  quarters,  and  furlongs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  re- 
volutions of  the  other  hand,  and  to  keep  account  of  the 
half-miles  and  miles  paffed  over  as  far  as  twelve  miles. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious  from  its  construc- 
tion. Its  proper  office  is  in  the  Surveying  of  roads  and 
large  distances,  where  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  not 
much  accuracy,  is  required.  It  is  evident,  that  driving 
it  along  and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the  fame  effect  as 
dragging  the  chain  and  taking  account  of  the  chains  and 
links. 

Its  advantages  are  its  hardiuefs  and  expedition;  its 
contrivance  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel  of 
a  coach,  in  which  ftate  it  performs  its  office,  and  mea- 
sures the  road,  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  an  inftrument  inven- 
ted by  Mr.  Edgcworth  for  the  tame  purpofe.  "  This 
optometer,"  fays  Mr.  Edgeworth,  "is  more  Simple  than  any 
which  I  have  Seen,  is  lefs  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and 
may  be  eafiJy  attached  to  the  axle-tree  bed  of  a  poll-chaife, 
gig,  or  any  other  carriage.  One  turn  and  a  half  of  the 
Screw  is  formed  round  the  nave  of  one  of  the  hinder 
wheels  by  a  Slip  of  iron  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  this  is  wound  round  the 
nave,  and  faftcned  to  it  by  Screws  paffing  through  five  oc 
fix  cocks,  which  are  turned  up  at  right  angles  on  the  flit 
oS  iron.  The  helix  fo  formed  on  the  nave  of  the  carriage- 
wheel  afts  as  a  worm  or  fcrew  upon  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
A,  fig.  6-  upon  the  arbor  of  which  another  Screw  of  braSs 
B  is  formed,  which  afts  upon  the  brafs  wheel  C.  This 
wheel  C  ferves  alSo  as  a  dial-plate,  and  is  divided  into 
miles,  halves,  quarters,  and  furlongs;  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  miles  arc  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
So  as  to  be  quite  diftinft  j  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  in- 
dex D,  which  is  placed  as  reprefented  in  the  plate,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  feen  from  the  carriage, 
Thefe  two  braf*  wheels  are  mounted  by  the  irons  EE 
upon  a  block  of  wood  F,  eight  inches  long,  two  inches 
thick,  and  five  inches  broad.  This  block  may  be  Screwed 
upon  the  axle-tree  bed  by  two  Strong  Square-headed  wood 
Screws.  If  the  carriage  permits,  this  block  Should  be 
fixed  obliquely  on  the  axle-tree  bed,  So  that  the  dial- 
plate  may  be  raiSed  up  toward  the  eye  of  the  perfon  look- 
ing out  from  the  carriage.  H  is  a  ratchet- wheel  attached 
to  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  A,  which,  by  .means  of  the 
click  I,  allows  the  wheel  to  be  Set  with  a  key  or  handle 
1  Silted 
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fitted  to  the  Squared  end  of  the  arbor  at  K.  L  i»a  long 
faring  Screwed  on  the  block  j  it  prefTes  on  the  wheel  A, 
to  prevent  it  from  (baking  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage. 
A  fmall  triangular  fpring  is  put  under  the  middle  of  the 
dial-plate  wheel  for  the  fame  purpofe.  If  t lie  wheel  of 
the  carriage  is  exactly  five  feet  three  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, the  brafe-toothed  wheel  which  it  turns  mould  have 
so  teeth,  and  that  which  ferves  as  a  dial-plate  fbould  have 
to  ;  it  will  then  count  five  miles.  If  the  carriage-wheel 
is  either  larger  or  fmaller,  a  mile  mould  he  carefully  mea- 
fured  on  a  Smooth  road,  and  the  number  of  turns  which 
the  carriage- wheel  makes  in  going  this  mile  may  eaSily  be 
counted  by  tying  a  piece  of  fine  packthread  to  one  of  the 
fpokes,  and  letting  the  wheel,  as  it  moves  (lowly  forward, 
wind  up  the  packthread  on  its  nave.  When  the  wheel 
has  proceeded  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  unwind  the 
firing  and  count  the  number  of  turns  which  it  has  made. 
By  the  addition  of  another  wheel  of  81  teeth  placed  un- 
der the  dial-plate  wheel  and  moved  by  the  fcrew  C,  with 
a  proper  band  fitted  to  it,  and  proper  figures  on  the 
dial  *  plate,  this  machine  would  count  tour  hundred 
miles." 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, we  find  a  defcription  of  an  improved  perambulator, 
«allcd  a  pedometer,  by  Mr.  Lewin  Tugwell,  of  Bever- 
ftone.  As  the  account  contains  fome  remarks  upon  the 
two  inftruments  we  have  already  defcribed,  we  (hall  give 
it  entire. 

"In  the  Cyclopxdia  of  Chambers,  under  the  article 
'  PerandmUtor,  it  is  faid,  that  the  proper  application  of  that 
machine  is,  for  furveying  of  roads  and  large  distances, 
"  where  great  expedition,  and  not  much  accuracy,  is  re- 
quired." This  want  of  accuracy,  as  will  be  obvious 
enough  to  every  infpeftor,  arifes  from  the  too-Small  di- 
mensions of  its  meaSuring-wbecl,  which,  in  its  applica- 
tion, too  readily  adapts  itklf  to  the  cal'ual  inequalities  of 
the  furface  5  and  hence  the  defideratum  of  fome  contri- 
vance for  admitting  a  larger  wheel,  to  obviate  that  de- 
feel.  This,  fome  years  Since,  was  attempted  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  whole  machine  for  the  purpofe  fcems  the 
mod  fiinple  that  can  be  conceived  ;  he,  however,  limpli- 
city  being  in  mechanics  a  criterion  of  excellence,  (and 
probably  from  considering,  in  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned defeft  in  the  old  machine,  its  too  great  complex- 
ity,) Seems  to  have  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and, 
alinolt  through  the  whole  of  his  machine,  to  have  facri- 
ficed  utility  to  an  un  neceffary  degree  of  fimplicity.  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  in  conformity  to  the  above-mentioned  firo- 
plicity  of  his  odometer,  found  it  neceffary  to  attempt  no- 
thing more  in  its  operations  than  the  meafuring  of  roads, 
diilanccs,  Sec.  and,  even  for  this,  unlefs  where  the  (tones 
had  previoufly  been  broken,  and  the  roads  worn  fmootb, 
(instances,  for  any  considerable  length,  rarely  to  be  met 
with,)  I  found  it,  on  trial,  very  inadequate. 

'« In  the  fpecimen  I  have  now  fent,  nothing  has  been 
omitted  to  render  it  capable  of  meafuring  roads  in  gene- 
ral, with  greater  facility,  accuracy,  and  expedition,  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  mode  I  have  feen  or  heard  of : 
while  it  alfo  equally  excels  in  furveying  or  meafuring  of 
lands.  By  the  common  mode  of  meafuring  thefe,  by 
Gunter's  orany  other  chain,  the  progrefs  (comparatively, 
in  refpeft  to  that  made  by  the  pedometer)  is  ufually  flow  1 
and,  while  it  ingrofles  the  con  Hint  attention  of  two  or 
more  perfons  in  company,  the  refill  t  is  fomctimes  erroneous. 
A  perfon  ufing  the  pedometer  has  not  only,  when  at 
work,  no  need  of  an  aSliitant;  bur,  while  of  himfelf  he 
meafures  with  greater  accuracy  and  expedition  than  is 
done  by  the  chain,  if  an  unemployed  companion  cafually 
attend  him,  he  is  at  liberty,  for  the  moft  part,  while  the 
work  goes  forward,  to  take  a  (hare  in  converfation  on 
any  indifferent  fubjecl.  The  idea  of  land-meafuring  by 
this  mode  arofe  from  an  impofition,  which  is,  perhaps, 
but  too  frequently  practised.  A  labourer's  talk- work 
being  to  be  meafured,  no  one  was  at  hand  to  carry  the 
chain  (the  ufoil  term)  but  the  labourer  himfelf  j  when 
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the  land  was  meafured,  and  the  money  paid,  he  went  to 
the  ate-houSe,  got  drunk,  and  boaStcd  of  having  outwit- 
ted his  maficr,  in  having  Shortened  the  chain,  by  gather, 
ing  fome  of  the  links  in  his  hand  .it  its  fore  end. 

"  This  instrument  is  represented  at  fig.  7.  A,  the 
Stock  of  the  pedometer.  BBB,  twelve  fpokes ;  one  end 
of  each  inferted  in  the  Hock;  the  other  fattened,  with  a 
Screw,  to  the  outward  ring,  or  periphery,  of  the  wheel. 
C.  the  periphery,  being  an  iron  ring,  164  feet,  or  one 
pole,  in  circumference,  and  divided  into  45  equal  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  links  of  his  chain  for  land-meafur- 
ing, &c.  DDD,  twelve  fmall  plates,  denoting  the  Sepa- 
rate fpokes,  each  including  two  links  of  the  chain  above 
mentioned.  The  twelfth  fpoke  is  divided  at  its  foot 
for  taking  in  the'  eld  or  25th  link.  E,  an  iron  axi«, 
being  a  fcrew  with  310  circumvolutions,  Separately  marked 
on  an  engraved  index  on  on:  of  its  fides :  in  its  applica- 
tion, it  is  fcrewed  fait  into  the  (lock  of  the  wheel,  and, 
when  at  work,  revolves  with  it.  F,  a  Style  or  alidade, 
being  an  expanding  fcrew. nut,  embracing  the  axis,  and 
Screwing  along  it,  as  the  latter  revolves  with  the  wheel ; 
and,  a*  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  when  rolling  on 
the  furface,  defcribes  an  exaft  longitudinal  pole,  (and 
confequently  four  of  them  a  chain,)  the  Style,  being  pen- 
dent, and  moving  to  its  proper  figure,  denotes  the  length 
of  ground  pad'ed  over,  as  divided  into  chains  and  poles 
on  the  index  of  the  axis  E,  and  into  links  on  the  peri- 
phery C.  G,  a  fmall  adjusting- fcrew,  by  turning  of 
which  the  ftyle  may  be  inftantaneoufly  moved  back  :otl:« 
beginning  of  the  index,  when,  in  land-meafuring,  the 
given  line  has  been  ascertained  in  chains,  poles,  &c.  H, 
a  crofs  or  Square,  with  fights  for  determining,  in  land- 
meafuring,  the  perpendiculars ;  fofpended  at  nscndso  i 
the  axis,  and  occasionally  to  be  detached  therefrom,  when 
ufcil,  with  a  touch  only  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  It 
furthermore  acts  (by  the  lower  end  of  the  Style  F  embra- 
cing alfo  its  Standard)  in  preventing  the  faid  Style  from 
being  carried  round,  by  any  pofiible  accident,  with  the 
axis  as  it  revolves,  which,  before  it  was  tifed,  had  fomc- 
times uken  place,  and  greatly  crabarrafTed  the  account ; 
and,  as  the  310  divisions,  marked  poles  on  the  index  of 
the  axis,  are  calculated  for  describing  an  exact  mile,  the 
ftyle  F,  having  pafTed  over  them,  will  then  fcrew  no  far- 
ther; but,  moving  round  with  the  axis,  takes  with  it  t he 
the  Standard,  and,  Striking  it  on  the  wrift  of  the  operator, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  his  proceeding  farther,  till  he 
lias  drawn  his  hand  from  between  the  faid  Standard  and 
the  axis  1  having  received  the  neceffary  hint,  he  turns  the 
fcrew  G,  puts  back  the  Style  F  to  the  bottom  of  the  index, 
and  goes  on  as  before.  The  Standard  of  the  crofs,  being 
divided  into  five  lengths,  occasionally  fubStitutes  the  ten- 
link  rod,  which  is  ufed  for  meafuring  oft-fets,  &c.  and  is 
alfo  ufed  for  fmall  diitances  inaccessible  to  the  wheel." 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  an  instrument  of  this  kind.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  opinion  is  an  expression  of  Julius  Capitolinus 
in  his  life  of  the  emperor  Pcrtinax.  The  words  are, 
"  PenJis  (tekicala),  iter  mttitntia,  et  hora*  tmmjlrnalia; 
Carriages  for  meafuring  the  length  of  the  road,  and  mark- 
ing the  time  of  the  journey." 

PERA'MES,  a  town  of  New  Jerfcy  s  eight  miles  north 
of  Hack  in  Sack. 

PER  AMI',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  twenty-five 
miles  foutri-eaft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

PE'RAN  in  the  SANDS,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  on 
tbe  British  Channel,  north-eaft  of  St.  Agnes.  It  has 
been  almoft  destroyed  by  the  fea-fands  forced  into  it  by 
the  north-weft  wind,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  their  church. 

PERANGUST',  euij.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  and  <wigu/?Ni, 
Strait.]  Very  narrow.  Cole. 

To  PER' AR ATE,  v.a.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through, 
and  aro,  to  plough.]  To  plough  through.  Cole. 

PERAROLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cadorin  ■.  two 
miles  fouth  of  Cadora. 

PERAROOR, 
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PERAROO'R.atown  of  Hindooftan,  in'the  Carnatici 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Tiagar. 

PERASEM AJO'KI,  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Wafa  :  fifty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chriflineltadr. 

PERASH  ACOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  eighteen 
miles  weft- north- weft  of  Coimhctore. 

PERAS'TA,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  Cattaro, 

PERASTA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roma- 
nia, on  the  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora :  twelve  railei 
north-end  of  Galmoli.  , 

PER'ASTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  five  miles  fouth- 
fouth-wclt  of  Ips. 

PER' AVAIL.    See  Pakavail,  vol.  xviii. 

PER  AY'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardiche,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triel  of  Tournon.  The  place  contains  i6t»,  and  the 
canton  749a,  inhabitants. 

PERBI'GA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  forty, 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PERBUTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allaha- 
bad 1  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Gazypour. 

PER'CA,/.  [Lat.  from  ins**.  Gr.  of  »ir*o<,  fpotted 
with  black.]  The  Perch  j  a  genus  of  fifties  of  the  order 
thoracici.  Generic  characters— Jaws  unequal ;  teeth 
fharp,  incurved  ;  gill-covers  fcaly.  of  three  lamina:,  the 
upper  ferrate;  gill-membrane  feven  rayed;  lateral  line 
arched  with  the  back ;  fcales  (in  mod  fpecics)  hard  and 
rough;  fins  moftiy  fpinous  ;  vent  nearer  the  bead  than 
the  tail. 

Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  perch,  only  three  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and,  as  a  proof  how 
greatly  natural  hiftory  is  improved  in  our  own  times,  Ar- 
tedius  knew  but  feven;  Bloch  fays  he  has  thirty  unde- 
Icribed  fpecies,  moft  of  them  from  India  ;  yet  he  defcribes 
but  five  or  fix,  being  the  fpecies  found  in  Germany.  In 
order  more  eafily  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies,  Lin- 
naeus divided  them  into  two  claffcc  ;  in  one  he  placed 
thofe  with  two  dorfal  (ins,  in  the  other  thofe  with  only 
one,  which  he  fubdivided  into  fuel)  at  have  the  tail-fin 
divided  or  undivided.  Only  five  fpecies  are  found  in 
the  lakes  and  on  the  coafts  of  Britain  ;  the  river-perch, 
the  fea  perch,  the  bafle,  the  ruffe,  and  the  black  perch. 

Thefe  fifh  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life ;  feme  of 
them,  particularly  the  river-perch,  have  been  carried  fixty 
miles  among  ftraw,  and  have  furvived  the  journey. 
Their  fins  are  fo  prickly,  that  they  are  faid  to  defy  t  he  at- 
tacks of  the  pike  :  this,  however,  is  only  true  with  re- 
rard  to  the  larger  perches,  if  it  can  he  credited  at  all ; 
tor  there  is  no  animal  which  the  pike  will  more  readily  de- 
vour than  a  fmall  perch.  From  the  eafe  with  which  the 
river-perch  is  taken  and  tranfported,  it  has  become  the 
moft  common  inhabitant  of  our  fifh-ponds,  and  affords  a 
very  tvholefome  and  palatable  food.  See  Gmelin's  Linn. 
1306.  Turton's  Linn.  809,  Bloch,  ii.  56.  Shaw's  Gen. 
Zool.  iv.  545.  and  Cepede,  ir.  148 — 418.  which  lad  au- 
thor has  feparated  a  confiderable  part  of  the  genus  Perca, 
and  Scixna  alfo,  into  a  new  genus  Ctntropotniu,  from  the 
Gr.  «iny<!»,  a  fpine  or  prickle,  and  wuy.»,  the  operculum, 
or  gill-cover.  He  ba$  alfo  added  feveral  new  fpecies,  for 
fome  of  which  lie  has  inftituted  new  genera,  but  which 
we  (hall  bring,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  into  their  prooer 
places  in  this  genus,  and  we  (hall  alfo  fome  of  the  new 
genera  and  fpecies  of  Bloch. 

I.  Dorfal  Fins  two,  diftinfl. 

t.  Perca  fluviatilis,  the  common  or  river  perch  :  eleven 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  the  firft  of  them  hard,  and  16  Toft 
rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal,  are  the  fpeeific  charatfer  of 
this  fi(h.   There  are  7  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills, 

14  in  each  perioral  fin,  5  in  each  ventral,  15  in  the  tail, 

15  in  the  firft  dorfal.  This  is  a  very  hand  fome  fi(h,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  ha*  lived  in  pure  clear  water;  it  fparkles 
with  gold-yellow  and  green,  intermixed  with  llnpes  of 
black  i  and  the  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  contraft  of 
its  beautiful  red  fins.  The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  wide; 
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the  jaws  of  nearly  equal  length,  armed  with  little  (harp 
teeth ;  there  are  alfo  fmall  teeth  in  three  different  parts 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  in  four  different  places  in 
the  gullet.  The  tongue  is  fhort  and  fmootli  ;  the  nof- 
trils  double,  and  not  far  from  the  eyes  ;  in  front  of  the 
noltrils  are  two  fmall  apertures,  the  ufe  of  which  is  not 
known.  The  eyes  are  large  ;  the  pupil  is  black  ;  the  iris 
hluilh,  edged  with  yellow  within.  The  covers  of  the 
gills  are  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  fcales  ;  the  upper  pkite 
is  jagged,  and  armed  with  fmall  prickles  towards  the  belly ; 
the  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide.  The  back  is  round; 
there  are  fix  bands  or  (tripes  on  each  fide,  of  different 
lengths ;  and  more  of  them  in  old  fi(h.  The  fcales  are 
hard,  and  flrongly  fixed  to  the  fkin.  The  belly  is  broad, 
and  white;  the  anus  is  nearer  to  the  tail  than  to  the 
head.  The  perioral  fins  are  of  a  reddifh  colour;  the 
ventral «,  anal,  and  tail,  are  of  a  deep  red ;  and  the  dor- 
fals  violet ;  the  firft  dorfal  has  a  black  fpot  at  the  extre- 
mity, and  the  rays  are  hard  ;  in  the  other  fins  the  rays 
are  fofr,  fimple  in  the  dorfal;,  branched  in  the  reft. 

As  this  fifh  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  among  tbem  it  wa* 
deemed  one  of  the  firft  delicacies  of  the  table.  Rondelc- 
tious,  and  after  him  Gefitcr,  blames  the  phyfkians  in  his 
time  for  ordering  the  river-perch  to  their  patients  in  fe- 
brile diforders,  after  a  prefcription  of  Galen,  who  meant 
the  fea-perch,  a  fifh  much  lighter,  as  he  alleges,  and  ea- 
fier  of  digeftion.  Experience,  however,  has  (hown  that 
this  diftinction  is  made  without  a  difference;  both  the 
fea  and  river  kind  being  found  equally  palatable  and  fa- 
lubrious.  In  the  time  of  Willughby  this  prejudice  again  ft 
the  river-perch  had  been  forgotten.  It  lives  in  frefh  water, 
whether  liagnant  or  running.  Its  length  is  fometime* 
two  feet ;  its  common  weight  from  three  to  fix  pounds  1 
foractimes  in  England  they  have  been  known  to  weigh 
nine  pounds,  but  this  is  very  rare  j  in  Lapland  and  Sibe- 
ria they  attain  however  a  very  confiderable  fize;  in  a 
church  in  Lapland  is  preferved  the  dried  head  of  a  perch 
which  is  almoft  a  foot  long;  fo  that  the  fifh  mult  have 
been  at  leaft  fix  feet  long.  According  to  Falck,  this  filH 
is  alfo  found  in  Ruflia,  in  Siberia,  in  the  diftrids.  of  the 
Kirpifes  and  the  Songoricbcs,  in  the  rivers  and  frefh-wa- 
ter  lakes,  and  alfo  in  fuch  fall-water  lakes  of  which  the 
waters,  when  moll  fait,  that  is  in  fumnier,  do  not  con- 
tain more  than  a  drachm  of  fait  to  ra  oz.  of  water.  In 
the  frefh  and  fait  lakes  of  the  diftricl*  of  Ifette,  lichmia, 
and  Baraba,  they  are  found  in  plenty,  where  they  grow 
only  about  a  hand's  breadth  long,  and  are  rather  bitter  to 
the  tafte  ;  the  fifhermen  gut  them,  and  dry  them  well  in 
the  air  and  fun,  having  nrft  wrapped  them  in  branches  of 
willow.  Falck  faw  many  At  Baraba  and  Kainlkoi  in  the 
open  air,  lying  one  over  the  other,  but  covered  at  top  to 
defend  them  from  the  rain.  They  are  then  fold  to  cer- 
tain traders  who  travel  moft  of  the  year  to  buy  dried  fifh, 
particularly  pike  and  carp,  which  they  fell  retail  in  diflant 
provinces.  The  perches  fiflied  up  in  the  Rhine  are  much 
efleemed.  There  is  an  ancient  proverb  in  Swiflerland, 
which  proves  its  agreeable  and  falutary  qualities  to  have 
been  long  known  in  that  country  ;  and  at  Geneva  they 
make  a  very  delicate  difh  of  the  fmall  perch  they  catch  in 
the  lake  Leman,  which,  when  prepared  after  their  man- 
ner, they  call  miUt  cwnionj. 

This  fpecies  fpawns  in  April  in  fhallow  places,  and  in 
May  in  thofe  which  are  deeper.  Their  mode  of  excluding 
their  ova  is  fingular:  the  female  fecks  for  a  pointed  flick 
or  fometbing  of that  kind,  and  fuffers  it  to  enter  the  navel, 
and  fqueefc  the  ovary;  after  that  Die  recedes,  making  a 
kind  of  wriggling  motion  till  the  ova  are  all  excluded, 
which  are  inclofcd  in  a  common  fkin  in  form  of  a  net ; 
this  fkin,  which  is  a  perforated  gut,  is  two  inches  thick, 
and  two  or  three  ells  long,  like  the  fpawn  of  frogs  i 
when  examined  through  a  microfcope,  four  or  five  of 
thefe  eggs  are  feen  united  by  a  hard  (kin,  and  the  fkin 
forms  an  angle  where  the  eggs  unite,  fo  that  they  appear 
fquare  or  hexagonal ;  in  the  middle  of  each  egg,  is  a  lit- 
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\\e  transparent  babble,  round  which  is  the  yolk,  and 
round  that  the  white.  In  a  perch  of  two  pounds  and 
three  quarter*  weight,  the  ovary  weighed  Seven  ounces, 
and  contained  158,800  eggs  t  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Harmer,  a  perch  of  only  half  a  pound  weight  had 
181,000  eggs,  "  an  immenfe  number,"  fays  Blocb  ;  "  but 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  a  Species  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rapacity  of  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Rood,  and  of  which  the  egg*  are  fo  often  loft,  disper- 
sed by  florms,  and  devoured  by  aquatic  birds :  ado  to 
this,  the  male  can  never  fecundate  all  thefe  eggs,  and 
many  remain  fattened  together  by  a  vifcous  matter,  and 
rhofe  which  lie  underneath  remain  barren."  But  from 
later  observations  we  may  conclude,  that  the  perch  pro- 
duces a  much  larger  number  of  eggs  ft  ill :  Citizen  Piclet 
of  Geneva  wrote  to  Cepede,  in  Floreal,  an  ft.  or  May 
1798,  that  he  opened  a  perch  caught  in  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, which  weighed  about  650  grammes,  or  1  jib.  avoir- 
dupoiSe  :  and  that  the  ovary  made  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  weight,  the  number  of  eggs  being  992,000. 
The  perch  Spawns,  like  the  pike,  from  the  third  year ; 
and  about  that  time,  if  opportunity  fervr,  they  leave  the 
lakes  to  get  into  ft  reams  and  rivers. 

The  perch  fwims  as  fwiftly  as  the  pike,  remaining  at 
a  certain  depth,  which  mull  be  observed  when  this  fpe- 
cies  is  filbed  for  with  a  uait.  Like  the  pike,  they  devour 
their  own  fpecies ;  and  are  fo  bold  and  heedlcSs,  that 
they  fometimcs  lofe  their  lives  in  feizing  their  preys  for 
the  Stickleback,  when  it  feels  itfclf  caught,  writhe*  about, 
and  works  its  prickjes  into  the  mouth  of  the  perch, 
which  is  thus  left  to  die  of  hunger.  Some  indeed  allert 
that  the  perch  is  as  ravenous  as  the  pike,  and  not  fo  ea- 
ftly  checked  in  purfuit  of  his  prey.  "  I  faw  once  in  Mr. 
Hawes'9  fubfeription- water  on  the  Lea,  a  perch  chafe 
iome  fmall  fry  that  had  gathered  round  the  ground-bait, 
until,  one  /mall  fifh,  in  trying  to  efcapr,  leaped  on  the 
(helving  bank  of  the  river  outpf  the  water.  Ti  c  perch 
immediately  followed,  and  pounched  his  prey  on  dry  land, 
rot  deterred  by  the  prefence  of  myfeJf  and  another  per- 
fon.  Tlie  perch  weighed  about  t«o  pounds."  Sporting 
Mag.  Nov.  i?sj.— And  Walton  calls  the  perch  "a  fifh  of 
prey,  that,  like  pike  and  trout,  carries  hit  tnth  in  kit 
won/A ;  he  dare*  venture  to  kill  and  defiroy  fcveral  other 
kinds  of  filb." 

The  perch  is  Subject  to  a  peculiar  malady  under  the 
ice  :  the  body  is  fwelled,  and,  if  fifhed  for  at  this  time  in 
deep  lakes,  a  fort  of  wedge-fhaped  bladder  comes  out  at 
the  mouth  ;  but,  when  taken  out  of  more  fhallow  water, 
this  bladder  is  found  at  the  nave).  Bloch  examined  fcve- 
ral in  this  condition  ;  he  found  that  this  bladder  was  no- 
thing but  the  Skin  of  the  mouth  which  came  away  ;  fo 
that  fi ftermen  are  greatly  deceived  who  SuppoSe  that  the 
air-bladder  thus  ccmes  out  of  the  hedy,  for  this  rifh  has 
properly  no  air-bladder,  but  inftcad  thereof  a  thin  (kin 
which  gees  from  one  fide  of  the  ribs  to  the  other. 

The  flefh  of  the  perch  is  white,  firm,  and  well-tafled  ; 
and,  not  being  fat,  fumifhes  good  food  for  weak  fto- 
rnachs.  With  its  (kin  a  very  good  glue  is  prepared, 
which  the  Laplanders  ufe  in  gluing  their  bows.  ■  As  this 
clue  ferves  many  good  purposes,  it  may  not  be  arnift  to 
Speak  of  the  manner  of  preparing  it.  The  Laplanders 
make  it  as  follows  1  they  tear  the  fkin  from  the  largelt 
perch,  and  dry  it  ;  then  foften  itagain  in  cold  water,  that 
the  Scales  may  be  rubbed  off;  commonly  they  take  four 
or  five  of  thefe  (kins  at  once,  and  put  them  in  a  rein- 
deer'* bladder,  or  wrap  them  in  birch-bark,  that  tbey 
may  not  touch  the  water »  they  put  the  (kins  into  a  pot 
with  boiling  water,  laying  a  ftone  on  them  to  fink  them 
to  the  bottom,  and  thus  keep  them  boiling  f  or  an  hour  ; 
when  foft  and  (limy,  they  arc  drawn  out,  and  plaftered 
over  the  wood  their  bows  are  made  of.  It  is  evident, 
that,  with  a  little  change  in  the  proceft,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  have  this  glue  in  pieces,  like  ours.  Perch,  if  kept 
in  ponds,  would  be  by  tbemfelvcs,  for  they  will  devour 
the  young  of  any  other  fi fh  ;  they  may  be  fed  by  throw- 
ing in  flu  of  fmall  value  among  them ;  a  pond  might 
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alfo  be  flocked  by  meant  of  the  fpawn,  as  has  been  proved 
by  experiment. 

0.  Linnzus  and  Pennant  make  a  variety  of  the  bunch- 
backed  perch  ;  but  Bloc'i  is  of  opinion  that  the  bending 
of  the  back-bone  is  owing  to  accident,  and  cannot  con- 
stitute any  diftinguifhing  character.  The  fpecies  how- 
ever varies  in  the  number  of  tranfverfe  (tripes  on  the 
body:  Johnfon  faw  Come  with  12,  Aldrovandus  and 
Willughby  with  9,  Shcffcr  with  8,  Cepede  with  7,  Pen- 
nant with  4.,  Marfigli  and  Bloch  faw  Iome  without  any  : 
the  ufual  number  is  6,  as  represented  on  the  annexed  En- 
graving, at  fig.  1. 

2.  Pcrca  Americana, the  American  perch:  red  j  13  rays 
in  the  Second  dorfal  (in.  There  are  9  rays  in  the  riift 
dorfal,  -fa  (printed  by  mistake  -fr  in  Gmelin  and  Turton) 
in  the  lecond,  15  in  the  pectorals,  J  in  the  ventral*,  7\ 
in  the  anal,  and  18  in  the  tail.  (The  upper  Small  figure 
denote  the  Spinous  rays.) 

The  name  of  this  Species  Shows  its  country  :  it  lives  in 
the  brackiSb  waters  oS  North  America;  that  is,  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers  or  lakes  communicating  with  the  Sea. 
It  reSembles  the  preceding  j  but  the  back  is  flatter,  there 
are  no  tranfverfe  llripes,  nor  any  Spot  at  the  extremity  of 
the  firft  dorfal  fin.  The  lower  lip,  throat,  membrane  of 
the  gills,  and  upper  edge  of  the  opcrcula.areof  a  beautiful 
red.  There  is  one  Spine  in  the  Second  dorSal  fin  ;  but  in 
general  in  this  genus,  the  firft  dorSal  confills  of  Spinous 
rays,  the  fecondwholly  of  articulated  ones. 

3.  Perca  lucioperca,  the  pike. perch,  or  Sander:  four- 
teen rays  in  the  anal  Sin,  and  -fa  in  the  Second  dorSal. 
T  here  are  7  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  15  in  the 
pectoral  (in,  7  in  the  ventral,  21  in  the  tail,  14  in  the 
firft  dorfal,  and  23  in  the  fecond.  This  fifh  rcSerobles  the 
pike  in  its  long  body  and  Strong  teeth,  and  the  perch  by 
its  hard  Scales  and  blackifh  rays  ;  hence  the  name.  The 
head  is  long,  without  fcales,  and  ends. in  a  blunt  point; 
the  mouth  it  wide  ;  the  upper  jaw  protrudes  a  little,  and 
each  jaw  has  forty  teeth  of  different  Sizes.  There  are 
teeth  alfo  in  the  palate  and  throat.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
is  dark  brown,  the  iris  brownifh  red;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  eye  has  a  cloudy  aSpect,  like  a  man  afflicted 
with  a  cataract.  The  back  is  round,  with  Spots  of  dark- 
blue  and  reddifh  colour;  the  fides  are  Silvery,  and  the  belly 
white.  The  pectoral  fins  are  yellowish,  the  others  of  a 
whitifh  cali  ;  the  tail  is  bifurcated,  and  the  dorfals  are 
(potted  with  black. 

This  excellent  fifh  is  found  in  Germany,  Ruflla,  and 
Hungary;  and,  at  it  delights  in  clear  deep  waters,  it  is 
taken  moftly  in  thole  lakes  which  have  a  bottom  ol  Sand  or 
clay,  and  communicate  with  running  Streams :  thoSc 
caught  at  PlantcnSee  in  Hungary  are  Scut  to  Vienna  as  a 
rarity,  for  prefents  to  the  noble*  of  that  city.  According 
to  Falck,  this  fpecies  is  found  in  all  the  frefh-water  lakes 
and  great  rivers  oS  RufTia.  They  grow  three  or  four  feet 
in  length;  and  in  the  Danube  Sometimes  weigh  lolbs.or 
more.  They  are  voracious,  and  commonly  reft  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  They  thrive  beft  in  ponds  where 
there  are  Smelts,  which  the  Sander  eafily  makes  his  prey, 
bccauSc  they  likewise  baunt  deep  places.  The  ovary  of 
a  Sander  of  three  pounds  weighed  four  ounces  and  a  half 
towards  the  end  of  December  :  the  ova  were  very  minute  ; 
the  128th  part  of  an  ounce  contained  61 S,  making  in  the 
whole  355,986  eggs.  This  fpecies  feein*  not  very  tena- 
cious ot  life,  but  will  die  in  warm  weather  foon  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  even  when  put  into 
water-tubs  lor  transportation ;  So  that,  when  they  arc  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place,  they  Should  be  kept  in  con- 
Slant  motion,  and  a  cold  SeaSou  Should  be  chofen  :  but 
the  bell  way  to  breed  them  in  a  diftant  part  is  to  ufe  the 
Secundated  eggs,  which  rouft  be  carefully  taken  Srom  the 
branches  or  Stones,  and  carried  in  a  veffel  with  a  little 
water.  They  mufi  be  well  fed  if  you  want  tbcm  to  thrive : 
young  fry  of  fmall  value,  fuch  as  rud,  roach,  &c.  will 
anSwer  the  purpoSc;  but  (melts  and  gudgeons  are  the 
belt.  Though  they  yield  not  to  the  pike  in  voracity, 
they  will  not  eat  when  kept  in  refervoirs,  &c.  therefore 
V  7K  if 
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if  kept  long  they  lofe  their  flavour.  The  flelh  in  ge- 
neral i»  white,  well- tailed,  tender,  and  eafy  of  digeftion; 
and  when  frelh  is  good  food  for  ailing  people;  in  au- 
tumn, and  in  the  faring  before  fpawning,  they  are  f.itteft. 
They  are  exported  from  Germany  and  Pruffia.frcrti,  falted, 
and  fmoked,  into  different  countries,  and  are  reckoned 
good  food.  When  fent  away  frelh,  they  pierce  the  tail, 
and,  when  it  has  bled  fitfRciently.the  fifh  is  packed  up  in 
fnow  or  grafs ;  if  falted  or  fmoked,  it  is  put  into  tubs, 
being  prepared  various  ways. 

4.  Perca  Volgcnfis,  the  Volga  perch  :  colour  gold  green  | 
»3  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  fin-  The  firft  oorfalfin  13 
rays,  14  in  the  pectorals,  6  in  the  ventrals,  15  in  the  tail. 
Cepede  regards  this  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding  j  Gme- 
lin  confiders  it  an  intermediate  fpecics  between  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  river-perch,  or  perhaps  as  a  hybrid  race 

roduccd  from  both.  It  was  firft  defcribed  by  the  cele- 
rated  Pallas.  Inhabits  chiefly  the  Volrja  and  neighbour- 
ing rivers.  Body  with  fix  tranfverfe  interrupted  black 
bands,  fcales  large  and  rough,  iris  filvery;  two  large 
teeth  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  dorfal  fins  with  five 
bands,  the  rays  Itrong  and  rigid. 

5.  Perca  zingel,  the  zingel:  the  upper  jaw  protruded 
like  a  nofe;  19  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  fin.  The  pec- 
toral fin  has  14  rays,  the  ventral  6,  the  anal  ij,  the  t.iil 
34,  the  firft  dorfal  16.  The  head  is  large,  flattened  above 
and  below  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  body,  i'  armed  with  hard 
jagged  fcales  which  adhere  very  firmly.  The  back  is 
round ;  the  month  is  large,  and  opens  downwards  j  the 
jaws  and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  armed  with  (harp  teeth  ; 
the  tongue  is  hard,  and  loofe  ;  the  apper  jaw  much  lon- 
ger than  the  lower.  The  noftrils  are  double,  placed  in 
the  upper  jaw,  fome  way  before  the  eyes  j  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  black,  encircled  with  a  yellow  iris.  The 
aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide,  and  the  cover  is  only  a  (in- 
gle plate.  The  ground-colour  of  the  fi!h  is  yellow,  varied 
with  brown  ftripes  which  go  acrofs,  and  between  them 
are  fpots  of  the  fame  colour.  The  belly  is  white.  The 
rays  of  all  the  fins  are  yellow,  and  branched  at  the  extre- 
mities, except  thofe  of  the  firft  dorfal,  which  are  fimple, 
and  pointed  ;  the  tail-fin  has  a  crefcent-fhaped  furrow. 

This  fpecics  is  natural  to  the  foutlicrn  parts  of  Ger- 
many $  tlicy  are  found  in  the  different  laf-.cs  and  rivers 
of  Bavaria  and  Auflria,  and  even  in  the  Danube;  alfo 
in  Ruflh,  in  the  Volga,  the  Irtifch,  and  the  rivers  which 
run  into  them.  They  arc  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  in- 
ches long,  and  weigh  two  or  three  pounds.  The  flefh  is 
white,  firm,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  ;  and  is  eaten  by  the 
gentry.  They  are  fond  of  clear  water,  fpawning  in  ftony 
phces  in  April  and  May.  They  are  voracious,  as  may 
lie  fcen  by  their  teeth  ;  the  pike  only  will  venture  to  at- 
rmk  them,  on  account  of  the  hard  11  c Is  of  their  fcales  and 
ti  e  prickles  which  defend  their  back  :  thus  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing  that  t!:ey  incrcafc  very  fait,  in  fpitc  of  their  great 
enemy,  man. 

6.  I'crca  afper,  the  fmaller  zingel :  the  upper  jaw  pro- 
truded; ij  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  fin  ;  body  yellow- 
ifli,  with  tranfverfe  black  ftripes.  There  are  7  rays  in 
the  branchioftcge  membrane,  13  in  the  pectoral  fins,  | 
in  the  ventrals,  11  in  the  anal,  iS  in  the  tail,  8  in  the 
firft  dorfd.  The  body  is  long;  the  head  broad;  the 
mouth,  which  opens  downward?,  is  fmall,  and  crefcent- 
fhaped,  with  teeth  fcarcely  vifible:  near  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth  arc  the  noftrils,  which  are  double;  thofe  in 
front  are  round,  and  covered  with  a  (kin  like  the  fucker 
of  a  pump  ;  but  the  hinder  cnes  are  oblonc;,  and  without 
cover-.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black, 'the  iris  white 
with  a  r:ddith  border.  One  fmall  piece  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  the  gills,  es  in  the  preceding;  this  ij  contrary  to 
the  generic  character,  and  therefore  the  fpecics  is  remo- 
ved by  Cepede.  The  ground-colour  of  this  fiih  is  yet- 
Jawifh,  with  three  or  four  black  ftripes  running  acrofs. 
Tbe  tuck  is  round,  and  black  ;  the  belly  white,  fhort, 
and  fmooth.  The  fins  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  The  body 
is  covered  with  large,  hard,  rough,  fcales;  the  fifh  goes 
tapering  off  towards  the  tail,  where  it  is  not  much  bigger 
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than  a  quill.  The  lateral  line  is  not  far  from  the  back, 
with  which  it  keeps  a  parallel  line-  The  annt  is  nearer 
to  the  head  than  to  the  tail-fin,  which  Uft  is  bifurcated. 
The  rays  of  the  fins  are  branched,  except  thofe  of  tbe  firft 
dorfal,  which  are  ftngle,  and  (harp-pointed. 

This  fpecies  is  found  not  only  in  France  in  the  Rhone, 
and  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Bavaria,  but  alfo  in  the 
Volga  and  the  Jaik.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  in- 
ches, and  lives  in  clear  water.  The  ova  are  fmall  and 
whitifh.  The  fpawning-time  is  in  March,  when  they  are 
caught  in  great  quantities;  after  this  they  retire  to  the 
depths;  they  are  alfo  taken  in  winter  from  under  the  ice. 
They  live  on  worms  and  infects:  in  feeking  for  thefe  in 
the  clay,  they  often  fwalliw  pieces  of  the  clay,  which  in 
fome  of  the  rivers  they  inhabit  is  mingled  with  particles 
of  gold,  which  being  found  in  their  ftomachs  has  caufed 
it  to  be  ft  id  that  in  certain  countries  they  fed  upon  gold. 
Their  Hefti  is  wholel'onie  and  well-tafted  :  and  they  are 
brought  to  the  tables  of  the  great.  As  they  are  hardy, 
rhey  may  be  eafily  tranfported  into  other  waters  ;  fpring 
and  autumn  are  the  molt  proper  time. 

Gefner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Jonfton,  confidcr  this  as 
only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  fpeciei ;  and,  as  it  agrees 
with  that  in  many  rsfpefts,  we  have  given  it  the  name 
of  the  fmaller  zingel.  But  it  differs  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars 1.  The  zingel  weighs  two  or  three  pounds  ; 
this  f|>ecics  feldoin  more  than  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  2.  The  held  of  the  zingel  is  [harper,  the  mouth 
lirg:-r.  3.  The  tail  of  the  zingel  is  thicker,  (horter,  and 
lei's  round,  than  in  this  fpecies.  4.  The  zingel  has  fif- 
teen  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin  and  nineteen  in  the  fecond  : 
this  fpecies  Ins  only  eijht  in  the  firlt  and  thirteen  in  the 
fecond.  <.  The  zingel  Ins  the  end  of  the  tail-fin  blunt 
or  rounded  at  the  extremity  :  this  fpecies  has  it  ftiarp. 
6.  The  zingel  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  7.  The  zingel  has 
48  vertebra,  and  n  ribs  on  each  fide;  this  fpecies  41 
vertebra?,  and  16  ribs  on  each  fide. 

7.  Perca  labrax,  (P.  punctata,  (Vote/.)  the  bade:  fcales 
fmall ;  fourteen  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  (in  ;  back  duflcy 
tinged  with  blue,  belly  white.  The  tnembrane  of  the 
gills  contains  5  rays,  the  pcitoral  fin  18,  the  ventral  6, 
the  anal  fj,  the  tail  »o,  the  firft  dorfal  9.  The  hotly  is 
long;  the  head  tapers  off  almolt  to  a  point  s  having  a 
wide  mouth  and  broad  lip-bones,  this  fpecies  fomewhat 
referable*  the  ftimon,  and  the  Germans  have  given  it 
that  name.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  and  the  teeth 
fhort  and  (harp;  the  palate  and  throat  are  rough  like  a 
file.  The  noftrils  are  double,  feparated  by  a  membrane. 
The  eyes  are  high  in  the  head;  they  have  a  black  pupil, 
a  red  iris,  and  a  nictating  membrane.  The  back  is  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  fides  and  belly  white;  the  anal  and 
dorfal'  (ins  arc  reddifh,  the  tail  blackifh.  It  is  found  in 
the  fca  of  Greece,  lince  the  Grecian  naturalills  defcribe 
it ;  alfo  in  England,  and  in  fevcral  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Sardinia,  and  Malta.  It  grows  to  a  large  fize  :  Konde- 
letius  fays  three  ells  in  length,  Willughby  fays  about 
fifteen  pounds  weight ;  Dubamcl  fays,  that  at  Noirmou- 
tier  in  France  there  are  caught  fome  of  thirty  pounds. 
This  fifh  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  vo> 
racity,  and  hence  was  termed  luput,  a  wolf,  by  Ovid,  a 
name  generally  adopted  by  fuccceding  writers.  In  the 
falt-water  pools  of  Italy,  it  fometimes  weighs  fifteen 
pounds  ;  and  the  flefh  is  extremely  grateful  to  the  tafte. 
In  the  lakes  they  arc  frequently  found  by  the  fifhermen 
frozen  to  death,  as  they  fuppofe,  but  more  probably  fuf- 
located  by  the  exclufion  of  the  air  from  the  furfaceof  the 
water  ;  a  circumftance  from  which  Willughby  takes  oc- 
ralion  to  caution  thofe  who  keep  them  in  ponds  to  break, 
the  ice  frequently  during  the  continuance  of  froft.  This 
fpecics  inhabits  indifcriminately  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  fea; 
to  the  former,  however,  they  probably  alccnd  from  the 
fca,  for  they  do  not  fsem  to  breed  in  frelh  water.  They 
are  ufually  found  near  the  furfaceof  the  water,  efpecially 
at  the  mouth  of  a  It  ream  emptying  itfelf  into  the  fea. 
They  are  delicate  eating,  and  were  highly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  efpecially  if  caught  in  the  Tiber,  and  more  par- 
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ticolarly  under  the  bridgei  of  Rome.  They  are  dill  much 
efteemed  at  Venice.  Being  very  greedy,  thsy  are  eafily 
caught  with  a  bait  ;  and  may  be  taken  with  nets  all  the 
year  round,  but  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Auguft,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  According  to  Ariftotle,  thii  fpe- 
cies fpawns  in  fummer  and  in  winter;  but  the  fummer 
fpawn  is  the  beft$  they  depofit  their  ova  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers. 

8.  Perca  alburn ui,  the  whiting-perch  i  dorfal  fins  un. 
armed  ;  3  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  tail-fin  en- 
tire.  In  the  firft  dorfal  fin  tV  rays,  ft  in  the  fecond,  i» 
in  the  pectorals,  |  in  the  anal,  and  19  in  the  tail.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Catefby  and  Dr.  Gardner  in  the  fea  at  Carolina. 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  only  one  fhort  fpine  in  the 
firft  dorfal  fin,  that  fin  being  generally  made  up  of  ftifF 
rays.  There  are  five  or  fix  exerefcences  on  the  lower 
jaw;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked.  Colour  of  the  body  light 
brown,  with  darker  bands  ;  length  one  foot  or  more. 
The  gill-coverts  are  obfeurely  ferrated.  Body  oblong. 
In  the  figure  given  by  Catefby,  (ii.  is.  f.  a.)  the  fecond 
dorfal,  which  is  defcribed  by  Bloch  to  confift  of  1+  rays* 
is  entirely  omitted  ;  and  the  60a  has  no  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  this  genus. 

9.  Perea  pufilla,  the  little  perch  1  body  oval,  com- 
prefled,  rough  ;  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Six  rays 
in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  9  in  the  fir  -  dorfal,  13  in 
the  fecond,  14.  in  the  pectorals  and  tail,  4  in  the  ventrals, 
and  in  the  anal.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  fea  | 
firft  defcribed  by  Brunnicli.  The  furface  of  this  pretty 
little  nib  (nines  with  the  fplendour  of  rubies  fet  in  filver. 
The  back  is  raifed;  irides  white:  the  bead  is  armed  with 
large  prickles,  fnout  pointed,  lower  jaw  longeft,  and  very 
rough  beneath.  The  ventral  fpine  is  very  ftrong,  and 
ferrate  on  the  anterior  edge. 

10.  Perca  loubina,  the  Cayenne  perch:  jaws  rounded  in 
front,  and  furrowed,  the  lower  much  the  longeft;  gill- 
cover  i-fpined  ;  fcales  rhomboidal,  and  ciliated;  lateral 
line  vifible  upon  the  tail -fin.  Six  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  8  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  -fa  in  the  fecond,  $  in 
the  anal,  16  in  the  pectorals,  £  in  the  ventrals,  and  ti  in 
the  tail. 

Tranfmitted  from  Cayenne  to  France  by  Cit'e/sen  Le 
Blond  ;  loubim  is  its  name  in  that  country.  The  third 
piece  of  each  operculum  terminates  in  a  long  membranous 
appendage.  In  the  furrowed  parts  of  the  jaws  there  are 
no  teeth,  but  the  other  parts  and  front  of  the  palate  are 
full  of  very  fmall  even  teeth.  The  head,  body,  and  tail, 
are  lone,  and  comprefled. 

11.  Perca  Nova;  Britannia;,  the  Utopian  perch:  two 
fpines  in  the  fecond  piece  of  each  operculum  ;  colour 
reddifh,  with  14.  longitudinal  ftripes,  alternately  brown 
and  white,  upon  each  fide.  Seven  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  10  in  the  firft  dorfal,  -fa  in  the  fecond,  fV  in 
the  anal,  in  the  ventrals,  14.  in  the  pectorals,  and  10  in 
the  tail.  Obfervcd  by  Commerfon  at  Port  Praflin  in  July 
1768.  Length  a  foot;  haunts  the  coral  and  marirepora 
on  the  fhores  of  New  Britain  ;  is  good  food.  Pins  yellow 
and  red;  a  number  of  raifed  lines  and  ftripes  on  the 
head,  like  carved-work.  The  upper  lip  is  moveable; 
teeth  fmall,  like  a  file,  in  both  jaws;  a  femicircular  in- 
dented bone  over  each  eye.  Tbe  firft  dorfal  fin  is  edged 
above  with  purple,  below  with  red  ;  a  purple  fpot  on  the 
anal. 

11.  Perca  triacantha,  the  three-fpined  perch:  three 
fpines  in  each  piece  of  each  operculum ;  lower  jaw  longeft; 
fcales  fmall,  and  raifed  ;  tail  rounded  ;  colour  dark,  with 
eight  longitudinal  white  ftripes.  Six  rays  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills,  and  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  14  in  the 
fecond,  9  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  pectorals,  \  in  the  ventrals, 
and  19  in  the  tail.  This  and  the  two  following  were  firft 
defcribed  by  Cepede  from  the  Dutch  collection  brought 
to  Paris  during  the  war,  but  probably  rcftored  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  Of  the  prefent  fpecies  the  upper  lip  is 
double;  feveral  rowt  of  fmall  fharp  teeth  in  the  jaw», 
tongue,  palate,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  gullet. 


13.  Perca  pentacantha,  the  five-fpined  perch:  five  fpinea 
in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  two  or  three  to  the  laft  piece  of 
each  operculum;  lower  jaw  longeft;  fcales  very  fmall; 
rail  rounded;  lateral  line  with  feveral  linuofities;  one 
white  ftripe  along  the  back,  and  four  along  each  fide. 
Seven  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  fecond 
dorfal,  10  in  the  anal,  14  in  the  pectorals,  and  15  in  the 
tail.   The  upper  is  retractile ;  teeth  very  fmall. 

14.  Perca  Fourcroy,  the  fcaly-rinned  perch  :  fcales  on 
the  bafe  of  the  dorfal,  pectoral,  and  tail,  fins  ;  tail  fpear- 
fhaped;  one  fpine  to  the  fecond  piece  of  each  operculum; 
fcales  rounded  and  toothed.  Six  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  tbe  gills,  10  in  the  firft  dorfal,  ii  in  the  fecond,  f  in 
the  anal,  17  in  the  pectorals,  \  in  the  ventrals,  and  1 7  in 
the  tail.  Snout  long  ;  upper  lip  double,  and  flexible  ;  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  the  head  ;  eye»  large,  teeth  very 
fmall. 

15.  Perca  lophar,  the  lophar:  fil very  ;  ventral  fins  con- 
nected. Seven  rays  in  the  firft  dorlal  fin,  17  in  the  fe- 
cond, 16  in  the  pectoral  1,  £  in  the  ventrals,  ^  in  the 
anal,  and  17  in  the  tail.  Caught  in  the  Propontis,  near 
Conftantinople ;  fize  and  fhape  of  a  herring ;  back  grecu- 
ifh-brown  ;  head  with  elevated  grooves  placed  longitti  ii- 
nally  between  the  eyes ;  anterior  gill-coverts  ferrate  only 
at  the  fides ;  rays  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  hardly  Ipinous, 
the  other  and  aoal  very  fleftiy  at  the  anterior  bile;  ventrals 
connected  by  means  of  a  ridge  upon  the  belly;  tail  fork- 
ed, tbe  rays  blackilh  at  the  tips. 

16.  Perca  Arabica,  the  Arabian  perch :  filvery,  with 
16  or  17  longitudinal  black  lines  on  each  fide ;  a  golden 
fpot,  black  in  tbe  middle,  on  the  tail.  Six  rays  in  the 
fir*  dorfal  fin,  ^  in  the  fecond,  14  in  the  pectorals,  |  in 
tbe  ventrals,  -ft ln  the  anil,  and  17  in  the  tail.  Inhabits 
Arabia,  as  its  name  imports.  Body  oblong  lanceolate, 
truncate,  beneath  without  fpots  or  lines;  fcales  lax,  bro;iJ, 
deciduous,  denticulate,  dilpofed  in  about  ten  rowt. 
Crown  fiat ;  iris  yellow ;  between  the  eyes  a  ridge,  obt-fe 
on  the  fore  part  and  forked  behind  ;  behind  the  eyes  are 
three  elevated  bones.  Teeth  long,  tubulate,  ftraigbt,  re- 
mote ;  in  each  jaw  on  each  fide  three,  the  middle  one 
larger;  and  in  tbe  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  are  two 
ftronger  remote  ones ;  lips  nearly  equal;  palate  covered 
with  fetaceous  teeth  ;  tongue  flat,  fmooth.  Anterior 
gill-covers  (lightly  ferrate  at  the  hinder  angle  and  beneath' 
only.  Dorfal  fins  remote ;  tbe  firft  brown,  all  the  reft 
yetfowifh-brown ;  dorfal,  ventral,  and  anil,  trian-ular, 
peftoral  lanced  ;  tail  bifid,  the  fegmeuts  lanceolate. 

17.  Perca  fkibea,  the  Ikip-jack:  three  notches  in  each 
operculum;  lower  jaw  the  longeft,  tail  much  forked. 
There  are  7  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  7  in  the 
firft  dorfal  fin,  14  in  the  fecond,  15  in  each  pectoral,  6  in 
each  ventral,  16  in  the  anal  which  is  adipous,  and  1?  in 
the  tail.  Obferved  by  Bofc  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
Carolina  5  it  is  a  rare  fpecies.  It  can  dart  pretty  far  out 
of  tbe  water.  The  rlefh  is  well  tailed.  In  each  jaw  there 
is  a  row  of  flattened  teeth,  nearly  equal,  dutiuct.  The 
fecond  dorfal  is  longer  than  the  nrft,  almoft  equal  to  tbe 
anal,  which  laft  is  fb  fat  that  the  rays  can  Icarcely  bt 
counted.  Thisfifh  is  green  on  its  upper  fnrface,  iiivery 
beneath;  irides  yellow;  pectoral  fins  vetlowifh,  witii  t 
black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  This  and  three  following  nrc  tro'it 
Cepede:  the  prefent  fpecies  was  communicated  by  M. 
Bofc  to  that  gentleman,  who  calls  it  Pomatofu;;  jytmn  1.1 
Greek  fignifies  the  gill-cover,  and  lomut,  an  incifion  , 
becaufe  the  opercula  are  deeply  cut  in. 

18.  Perca  edcntula,  tbe  toothlefs  perch:  no  teeth; 
fcales  ronnded ;  tail  crefcent-fhaped ;  opercula  not  ite- 
rated. Seven  rays  in  the  membrane  of  tbegills,  10  in  the 
firft  dorfal,  which  is  of  a  triangular  fhaps,  32  in  the  fecond, 
14  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  pectorals,  6  in  the  ventral?,  and 
16  in  the  tail.  This  was  alio  communicated  by  Boic.wlio 
faw  it  at  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  yeUoK--tniL  From 
the  opercula  not  being  ferrated,  Cepede  lias  made  it  a  d.i- 
tinct  genus,  Lriofttmni,  which  in  Greek  lignifies  "fnooth 
or  toothlcfi  mouth."    The  fins  arc  all  yellow  cr  yeilow- 
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ifb,  and  dotted  with  black.  The  upper  Airfare  it  filvery 
hrown,  the  under  parti  fil  very  white.  The  eye*  are  large; 
i rides  yellow;  the  noftrils  double  ;  the  end  of  the  fnout 
blunt ;  head,  body,  and  tail,  compreifed.  Length  four 
inches,  height  one  and  a  half.  Itispleafant  food;  found 
in  the  frefh-watcr  rivers  of  Carolina,  in  North  America. 

19.  Perca  fafciatus,  the  banded  perch  1  tail  flraight ; 
colour  brown  and  white,  with  feven  or  eight  tranfverfe 
browu  ftripes  or  bands  ;  opercula  very  little  ferrated. 

10.  Perca  perculus,  the  round-tailed  perch  1  tail  round- 
ed  ;  17  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal ;  colour  greyifh,  with 
eleven  or  twelve  oblique  lines  upon  each  fide.  The 
brown-grey  of  the  body  is  (haded  with  white  on  the 
belly.  The  ventral  fins  are  yellowifh;  anal  and  pectorals 
variegated  yellow  and  brown  ;  the  irides  are  brown  above, 
filter  or  gold  on  the  reft  of  the  furface. 

ai.  Perca  Nilotica,  the  Nile  perch:  the  dorfal  fins 
hardly  diftinc"t ;  tail  entire.  Eight  rays  in  the  firft  dor- 
fal, $  in  the  fecond,  14.  in  the  pectorals,  4  in  the  ventrals, 
A  in  the  anal,  and  15  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  the  river 
Nile  and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

II.  Dorfal  Fin  Angle.    Tail  undivided, 

2i.  Perca  undulata,  the  undulated  perch :  dorfal  fins 
hardly  united ;  body  brown,  waved  j  a  brown  fpot  at  the 
pectoral  tins.  Ten  rays  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  in  the 
fecond  as  far  as  they  can  be  diftinguifhed,  18  in  the  pec- 
torals, £  in  the  ventrals,  -fo  in  the  anal,  and  19  in  the 
tail.  Inhabits  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  called 
thecreAfr;  the  fcales  are  red  i  the  eyes  gold-colour;  the 
gullet  is  wide,  and  there  arc  feveral  rows  of  little  teeth 
111  the  jaws.  Length  three  feet.  Five  (hort  teeth  in  the 
snteriorgill-covert.  Tail  red,"  and  entire,"  fays  Graelinj 
but  Catefby  defcribes  it  otherwife. 

13.  Perca  ocellata,  the  ocellared  perch  t  dorfal  fins 
hardly  united  ;  a  black  occllate  fpot  encircled  with  white 
at  the  bafe  of  the  tail.  Ten  rays  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
dori.il  fin,  -*y  in  the  fecond,  16  in  the  pectorals  and  tail, 
6  in  the  ventrals,  -fy  in  the  anal.  Noted  at  Carolina  by 
Dr.  Garden;  called  there  the  tajie.  The  firft  ray  of  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  fin*  very  Ihort. 

14.  Perca  argus,  the  argus  perch  :  filvery  bluifh,  with 
numerous  ocellatc  brown  fpott.  This  fpecics,  which  is 
added  by  Turton,  though  he  does  not  fay  from  what 
tource,  grows  to  about  the  length  of  a  foot,  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  fifh.  The  fpots  on  the  body  arc  white  in  the 
centre ;  thofe  on  the  head,  pe floral  and  ventral  fins, 
fmaller,  without  the  white  centres. 

25.  Perca  marina,  the  fca-perch  :  red,  with  7  tranfverfe 
dulky  lines  on  the  (ides;  a  black  fpot  on  the  gill-coverts; 
dorfal  fpines  15.  In  the  dorfal  fin  {\  rays,  in  the  pec- 
torals 19,  ventrals  f,  anal  -\,  tail  14.  This  is  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  Norway,  and  in  other  Euro- 
pean feas;  a  fect  in  length.  Head  large,  deformed; 
fnout  long  and  pointed  ;  teeth  fmall,  numerous;  ftrong 
fpines  on  the  head  and  gill-coverts.  Eye*  large.  It  is 
good  food.  The  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  often 
yellow  with  darker  fpots ;  and  foroetimes  there  are  red 
lines  on  the  pectorals.  On  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1. 
is  fhown  a  fcale  of  the  fea-perch  of  the  natural  fize,  and 
the  fame  magnified  at  fig.  3.  from  Adams's  Eflays  on  the 
Microfcope. 

16.  Perca  fcandens,  the  climbing  perch  :  dorfal  fin  with 
il  rays;  fcales  rough,  with  a  whitifh  denticulate  edge. 
Twelve  rays  in  each  perioral  fin,  J  in  the  ventrals,  ff  in 
the  anal,  and  17  in  the  tail.  This  fpecies  was  difcovered 
at  Tranauebar  in  Nov.  J791.  by  Lieut.  DaldorfF,  and  is 
defcribed  in  the  Linntean  Tranlactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  6*.  It 
has  the  very  lingular  faculty  of  climbing  up  trees  by 
means  of  the  fpine*  on  the  ope  re  u  la  and  the  fpinous  rays 
of  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins,  aided  by  the  motion  of  the 
tail.  It  was  obferved  in  a  cleft  in  the  bark  of  a  fan-palm 
more  than  fix  feet  above  the  rivulet ;  and  when  dilturbed 
began  to  mount  higher  with  apparent  facility;  when 
taken  down  it  crawled  along  upon  the  fand,  and  lived 


more  than  four  hours  out  of  the  water.  The  body  is  co- 
vered with  a  black  (limy  mucus,  which  is  very  abundant 
on  theopercula;  and  the  natives  of  Tranquebar  think 
the  wounds  made  by  the  opercular  fpines  very  dangerous, 
probably  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  fome  drops 
of  that  mucus,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  poifonous.  Tlic 
upper  furface  is  dulky  green,  lighter  on  the  fides,  pale 
golden  beneath.  Length  one  palm.  Mouth  toothed 
each  fide  before  the  lips;  front  porous,  the  fcales  with 
an  entire  edge.  Eyes  lateral,  flat ;  pupil  large,  black, 
iris  fhining  golden.  Gill-covers  fcaled,  fpinous,  the 
middle  fpines  longer.  Dorfal  and  anal  fins,  when  folded, 
hid  in  a  longitudinal  cavity  ;  pectorals  oblong,  obtufe  ; 
ventrals  fomewhat  connected,  reddifh ;  tail  a  little 
rounded,  the  rays  bifid. 

17.  Perca  nobilit,  the  handfome  perch:  body  filvery 
with  eight  brown  bands.  In  the  dorfal  fin  |$  rays,  pec- 
torals 15,  ventrals  f,  anal  -fo,  tail  17.  Inhabits  North 
America.  The  fpinous  rays  of  the  dorfal  fins  are  filvery 
at  the  fides;  the  orifices  of  the  noftril*  arc  at  the  end  of 
a  kind  of  tube  or  cylinder. 

it.  Perca  polyrona,  the  tontelton :  brown,  with  three 
white  bands,  the  middle  one  palling  through  pare  of  the 
dorfal  fin.  There  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  16  in  the  pectoral  fins,  J  in  the  ventrals,  -jV  *n  the 
anal,  14  in  the  tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is 
fmall,  declining,  and  covered  with  little  hard  ferrated 
fcales.  The  mouth  is  narrow;  the  jaws  of  equal  length, 
and  armed  with  a  number  of  fmall  teeth,  the  longeft  in 
front.  The  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  fmooth  j 
but  there  are  two  bone*  in  the  gullet  with  teeth  like  a 
file.  The  noftrils  are  fingle,  and  round ;  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  black,  the  iris  blue.  On  the  inner  fide  of  the  front 
operculum  is  a  fingle  gill,  and  there  is  a  furrow  in  the 
edge  of  the  hinder  one;  this  laft  is  much  more  ferrated 
than  the  former;  the  aperture  of  the  gill*  is  wide,  and 
the  membrane  loofe.  7  he  trunk  is  broad;  the  back  (harp, 
the  belly  round.  The  lateral  line  is  interrupted  near  the 
end  of  the  dorfal,  and  appear*  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
tail.  The  ground  colour  is  a  light  brown,  making  an 
agreeable  contraft  with  the  three  white  ftripes  edged  with 
black.  The  rays  of  the  ventral  and  pectoral  tins  are 
Lranched,  except  the  prickly  rays;  the  folt  rays  of  the 
other  fins  are  bifurcated.  It  is  a  fmall  filh  ;  native  of  the 
Esft  Indies  and  South  America.    See  the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecics,  which  differs  in 
the  following  particulars  only  :  It  is  longer;  the  tins  are 
edged  with  black,  and  are  partly  afh-colour ;  the  middle 
band  has  a  double  border, -black  and  white  ;  and  the  la- 
teral line  is  continued  without  interruption. 

19.  Perca  mcrra,  the  Japan  perch :  body  white,  with 
numerous  brown  fpots ;  lower  jaw  longeft;  the  pofterior 
gill-covert  fpiny ;  tail-fin  rounded.  The  membrane  of 
the  gills  has  five  rays,  the  pectoral  fin*  15,  the  ventral* 
£,  the  anal  i\,  the  tail  >£,  the  dorfal  \fy  The  body  is 
long,  the  head  Hoping;  the  jaw*  are  armed  with  fhort 
and  pointed  teeth,  of  which  the  two  in  front  are  the  long* 
eft  ;  the  tongue  is  fmooth  and  at  liberty,  the  palate  is  ex* 
afperatcd  with  little  tectb.  The  noftnla.  are  fingle,  and 
nearly  mid-way  between  the  mouth  and  eyes;  the  pupil 
is  bluifb  in  a  filvery  iris.  Under  the  front  operculum  ap- 
pears the  fingle  gill ;  three  fpines  diftinguifh  the  fecond. 
The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture,  and  the  membrane  is  for 
the  mod  part  at  liberty.  The  fcale*  are  very  fmall,  bard, 
and  ferrated.  The  fpots  are  brown,  lighter  towards  the 
belly,  and  nearly  round.  The  back  is  brown,  the  belly 
white,  the  fins  tranfparent,  and  covered  with  fpots  fimilar 
to  thofe  on  the  body  and  head  ;  there  is  a  fun-ow  on  the 
back  to  receive  the  dorfal  fin.  The  fea  of  Japan  produces 
this  fifh,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  than  merrtt,  which 
fpecific  name  Bloch  has  preferved  in  his  new  genu*  of 
Epinephelus,  or  wall-eye.  This  fifh  is  reprefented  at  fig.5. 

30.  Perca  cottoides,  the  bull-head  perch  1  two  dotted 
lines  acrofs  all  the  fins.  In  the  dorfal  {i  rays,  in  the  pec* 
toral*  14,  ventrals  f,  anal  -fa,  caudal  ia.  Brown  fpot*, 
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almoft  round,  all  over  bead,  body,  and  fin i.  Inhabits 
India. 

ji.  Perca  Philadelphtca,  the  Philadelphia  perch  i  a 
black  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  ttorfal  fin »  fcales  and 
gill-covers  ciliate.  In  the  membrane  of  the  gilt*  f  rays, 
in  the  dorfal  fin  J^,  in  the  pectorals  t6,  ventrals  4,  anal 
jA,  tail  i».  Oblcrved  in  North  America  by  Dr.  Garden. 
The  body  ij  (ported  and  barred  with  black  j  beneath  red. 
Hinder  Kill-cover  (barpened  to  a  point  j  two  firft  ray*  or' 
the  dorial  fin  (hort. 

31.  Perca  palpebrofa,  the  eyelid  perch  :  a  brown  fpot 
upon  the  eyelids  ;  lateral  line  curved.  In  the  dorfal  fin 
J|  ray*,  pectoral*  1 5,  ventral*  $1  anal  ^.caudal  17.  Thi* 
1*  a  fraall  American  fbeciet. 

}3.  Perca  atraria,  the  black  perch  1  body  black  j  fin* 
fpotted  with  white.  In  the  dorfal  fin  rays,  10  in  the 
pectoral*,  7  in  the  ventral*,  16  in  the  anal,  so  in  the  tail. 
Inhabit*  Carolina,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Garden,  it  it 
called  bt*ek  jifk.  The  anterior  piece  of  the  gill-covert  it 
denticulate,  the  polterior  ciliate ;  the  lateral  line  ftraight} 
vtbitilh  line*,  a*  well  as  fpots,  on  the  dorfal  fin. 

34.  P.  chryfoptera,  the  gold-finned  perch  1  the  lower 
fin*  gold-yellow  fpotted  with  brown.  In  the  dorial  fin 
JJ  ray*.  Obfervcd  at  Carolina  by  Catelby  and  Garden. 
The  head  is  long,  and  entirely  covered  with  fmall  fcalct ; 
mouth  fmall;  lower  jaw  longeft  ;  one  row  of  (harp  bent 
teeth  in  each.  Gill-cover*  very  finely  toothed ;  lateral 
line  ftraight,  back  rounded  anil  raifed. 

35.  Perca  Mediterranca,  the  Mediterranean  perch :  all 
the  fins  tawny  except  the  dorfal ;  a  black  fpot  on  the 
peflorals.  In  the  dorfal  fin  fr*  ray*,  pectorals  and  tail  13 
each,  ventral*  J,  caudal  -fy.  Inhabit*  the  Mediterranean. 
Body  green,  with  dulky  lines  parallel  with  the  lateral 
line  on  the  upper  part,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  broader, 
and  fine  blue;  about  a  fpan  long;  comprefled,  oblong. 
Head  above  naked,  with. tranfverfe  and  waved  blue  linet  * 
iri*  golden,  with  a  circle  of  blue  in  the  middle.  Dorfal 
fin  filamentous,  the  hind  part  higher. 

36.  Perca  vittata,  the  lined  perch :  five  white  and 
brown  tranfverfe  line*,  nearly  equidiftant,  on  the  body. 
In  the  dorfal  fin  j}  rayt,  in  the  peroral*  18,  ventrals  £, 
anal  -ft,  tail  16.  Inhabit*  America ;  the  fecond  fpine  of 
the  anal  fin  very  ftrong. 

0.  There  is  a  variety,  with  the  line*  on  the  body 
widened  into  bands;  which  inhabit*  Japan,  and  i*  about 
eight  inches  long. 

37.  Perca  punctulata,  the  dotted  perch  1  fmall  blue 
fpot*  on  the  body.  There  are  10  ray*  in  the  pectoral  fins, 
f,  in  the  ventral,  f  in  the  anal,  14  in  the  tail,  and  ^  in 
the  dorfal.  The  head  is  free  from  fcales  a*  far  as  the 
eyes;  the  mouth  large;  the  jaws  armed  with  very  fmall 
teeth;  the  bone*  of  the  lip*  are  large.  The  eye*  are 
oval,  almoft  vertical;  the  pupil  is  black  and  blue,  the  iri* 
yellow.  The  opercula  are  not  jagged  ;  the  membrane  j* 
in  great  part  loofe.  The  fcales  are  large;  the  lateral 
line  nearly  ftraight,  but  nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the 
belly  1  the  anu*  i*  nearer  the  tail  than  the  bead.  The 
fin*  are  rounded.  Thi*  beautiful  fpecie*  it  found  in 
both  Indie*.  Plumier  obfervcd  it  at  the  Antilles,  Catelby 
at  Carolina,  and  Valentine  at  the  Molucca*.  It  grows  as 
large  a*  the  river-perch,  and  taftc*  like  it.  Its  fine  filvery 
ground  i*  loft  in  red  toward*  the  back  ;  and  the  fmall 
fight-blue  fpots,  or  dot*,  form  a  pleaflng  variety.  It  is 
rcprcfented  on  Plate  II.  at  fig.  6. 

38.  Perca  guttata,  the  hind,  or  bloody  perch  :  red  fpot* 
on  a  red  ground.  The  pectoral  fins  have  10  rays,  the 
ventrals  £,  the  anal  f,  the  tail  1 5,  the  dorfal  -fa.  The 
head  is  large,  and  without  fcales  a*  far  a*  the  opercula. 
The  mouth  is  wide;  the  jaw*  of  an  equal  length,  and 
armed  with  (harp  teeth.  The  eyes  are  oval,  and  near 
tie  top  of  the  head  ;  pupil  black,  iri*  gold-colour,  with 
red  fpot*.  The  opercula  are  large,  fmootli,  and  the 
binder  one  ends  in  a  blunt  point  j  the  aperture  is  very 
large,  and  ftrong  rays  fupport  the  membrane,  which  is  in 
part  loofe.  The  belly  is  convex}  the  anu>  nearer  tbc 
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tail  than  the  head.  The  lateral  line  runs  nearly  ftraight 
through  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  fcales  are  pretty 
large.  The  fins  are  rounded;  their  foft  rays  ramified. 
The  whole  hotly  is  red ;  and  the  fpots  of  a  darker  red 
have  a  fine  effect.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  water*  of 
both  Indies  i  Catefby  faw  it  at  the  Bahama  illands,  Plu- 
mier at  the  Antilles.  It  grows  two  feet  long,  haunting 
(hallow  placet.  Its  Belli  may  be  eaten.  The  fcales  are  of 
a  lingular  appearance  under  the  microfcope :  at  fig.  7, 
we  have  given  one  of  the  natural  free,  and,  at  fig.  8,  great- 
ly magnified,  from  Adams. 

39.  Perca  bimaculata,  the  acara  1  two  round  black  fpot* 
upon  each  fide<  The  pectoral  fins  have  14  rays,  the  ventral* 
f ,  the  anal  A,  the  tail  1 5,  the  dorfal  .  The  head  is  dop- 
ing, compretlcd,  and  without  fcales  as  far  as  the  opercula, 
which  are  fmooth.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  in- 
clofed  in  a  golden  iris.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  anus  i* 
nearer  the  tail  than  the  head.  The  lateral  line  it  fome- 
what  bent,  and  runs  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly ;  the 
belly  i*  filver-coloared,  tjie  back  brown.  The  fpots 
which  form  the  fpecilic  character,  lie  one  of  them  over 
the  pectoral  fin,  the  other  over  the  tail-fin.  The  fins  are 
of  a  brown  colour;  tail  rounded.  Thi*  fpecies  is  found 
in  the  rivers  of  Bralil ;  it  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  ia 
length  ;  and  is  good  eating. 

40.  Perca  Bralilienfis,  the  Brafilian  perch  :  oval  black 
fpots  upon  the  lateral  line.  The  pectoral  fins  contain  11 
rays,  the  vtmral*  £t  the  anal  -fa,  the  tail  16,  the  dorfal 
23.  The -body  is  long;  fnout  blunt;  jaws  of  equal 
length,  armed  with  little  (harp  teeth  ;  noftrils  tingle,  and 
very  near  the  eyes ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye  i*  black,  the  iris 
yellow  and  white.  The  opercula  and  body  are  covered 
with  fmall,  bard,  filvery,  fcales.  The  belly  is  long,  and 
the  anus  is  much  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head.  The 


back  is  round,  and  bluifti ;  the  fides  and  belly  filvery,  the 
fin*  gold-yellow.  The  dorfal,  pectoral,  and  tail,  fins,  have 
foft  rays  only.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  the  llreatn* 
of  Braul,  growing  to  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  inches) 
it  is  good  food,  and  eafy  of  digeftion. 

41.  Perca  maculata,  the  fpotted  perch  1  red  fpots  on  a 
white  ground.   The  pectoral  fin  has  ta  rays,  the  ventral 

the  anal  -fa,  the  tad  is,  the  dorfal  The  body  is 
long,  laterally  comprefied,  and  covered  with  large  filvery 
fcales.  The  aperture  of  tbe  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lower 
jaw  i*  the  longeft;  they  are  armed  with  fmall  teeth ;  the 
lip-bone*  of  the  upper  jaw  are  very  large.  The  noftrils 
are  double,  and  very  near  tbe  eyes ;  the  eyes  are  a  I  molt 
vertical,  having  a  black  pupil  with  a  bluc-and-red  iris. 
Tbe  opercula  are  not  ferratcd ;  the  pofterior  piece  ends 
in  a  point,  but  foft.  The  head  is  bare  of  fcales,  a*  far  as 
the  opercula.  The  fins  are  rounded.  This  (pecies  i* 
found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the  Antilles. 

0.  Of  this  fpecies  there  is  a  variety,  which  has  the  whits 
ground  intermingled  with  brown  or  black ,  and  a  dot  of 
darker  red  in  tbe  centre  of  each  red  fpot. 

4a.  Perca  fcriba,  tbe  written  perch  :  zigzag  marks,  like 
writing,  on  tbe  head;  pectoral  and  tail  fins  yellow.  In> 
the  dorfal  fin  4£  rays,  in  tbe  pectorals  13,  ventrals  J.anal 
.1*4,  tail  15.    Its  country  is  not  known. 

43.  Perca  gigas,  the  giant  perch  :  three  feet  long ;  body 
clouded  1  3  (pines  in  the  gill-cover,  tt  in  the  dorial  fm, 
which  confitts  in  the  whole  of  \\  rays.  In  the  pectoral 
fins  16,  ventrals  J,  anal  j»f,  caudal  15.  This  has  gained 
the  name  of  gigas  from  its  fixe » it  i»  not  however  lo  large 
as  the/a/curta,  or  white-banded  perch,  which  we  mall  de- 
fcribe  by  and  by.  The  pre  lent  fpecies  inhabits  the  Me- 
diterranean. Body  oval,  comprelled  at  the  fides.whitilh. 
yellow  with  dulky-brown  waves.  Head  naked  on  the 
fore-part,  beneath  red  ;  iris  pale  yellow.  Mouth  large  ; 
teeth  in  the  palate  and  gullet,  tbe  four  upper  fore-ones 
larger  and  conic ;  lips  fimple ;  tongue  large,  fmooth. 
Lateral  line  dulky,  parallel  with  the  back  and  gradually 
curved  ;  vent  nearer  the  tail.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous,  the 
feventh  ray  (horter ;  pectoral*  rounded,  red  on  the  out- 
fide. 
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44.  Ptrci  rogaa,  the  red-and-blaek  perch:  rediiith- 
black  ;  tail  equal  j  fins  black  ;  gill  membrane  dufky  red. 
In  thedorfalfin  7\  rays,  pectorals  j?,  ventrals  anal  ^j, 
tail  14.  Inhabits  Arabia,  among  coral  and  madrepora; 
more  than  two  feet  long;  crown  convex,  (loping  between 
the  eyes ;  iris  black  without,  then  yellow,  and  hlue  with, 
in  j  lint  broad,  very  oblufr,  the  upper  (horter  and  pro- 
tractile; teeth  numerous,  fctnceou»,  with  frecjuetitly  two 
tlrong  remote  fore  teeth;  before  li  e  noftrils  a  fmall  cir- 
rus. Gilt-covers  fcaly.  the  pol»crior  three-toothed; 
II milder*  gibbous;  lateral  line  not  vifible.  Fin»  obtufc; 
dorfal  filamentous  ;  ventrals  rounded. 

45.  Perca  hmaria.the  lunular  perch  :  body  rufty-black; 
pectoral  ftns  black,  behind  yellow  ;  dorfal  and  caudal  be- 
hind pale  hyaline;  a  lunular  fpot  on  the  tail.  Rays  of 
the  fins  a«  the  preceding,  which  this  fpecies  referable* 
much.  Inhabits  Arabia.  Ventral  fins  obverfely  trian- 
gular, blatk,  and  like  the  anal  and  dorfal  with  a  dulky-red 
ft  ripe  towards  the  outer  edge,  the  latter  white  at  the  pof- 
terior edge ;  tail  with  a  hyaline  lunule,  and  behind  this 
rcddifli. 

46.  Perca  tauvina,  the  finall-fcaled  perch :  body  ob- 
long-linear, brown  with  rufty-black  dot*;  tail  rounded; 
fcales  fmall,  denticulate.  In  the  dorfal  fin  ray»,  pec- 
torals and  tail  17,  ventrals  J,  anal  -jJj.  Inhabits  Arabia, 
among  coral  and  madrepora;  not  very  good  food.  Head 
wedged,  Hoping  from  the  crown  ;  teeth  fmall,  remote, 
nearly  equal,  rigid,  with  a  canine  tooth  in  each  jaw  on 
each  fide  ;  gullet  and  hafe  of  the  tongue  covered  with 
teeth;  lips  obtufc,  the  upper  (horter,  rctufe.  Anterior 
gill-covert  denticulate  behind,  pofterior  three* fpined. 
Lateral  line  parallel  with  and  nearer  the  back.  Fins  rufty- 
black  with  darker  fpots,  the  hinder  edge  whitifti ;  pecto- 
vals  and  ventrals  nearly  equal. 

47.  Perca  fafciata,  the  whitc-banded  perch  t  red,  with 
broad  whitifh  tranfverfe  bands.  Seven  rays  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills,  in  the  dorfal  fin  U,  pectorals  and  tail  17, 
ventrals  ^,  anal  -fa.  In  Gmtlin  and  Turton,  the  rays  of  the 
pectoral  tins  are  mif-printed  7.  This  is  larger  than  the 
giga*,  being  upwards  of  a  yard  long.  Jaws  equal,  with 
two  ftrong  conical  teeth  in  each,  befides  feveral  rows  of 
very  fmall  fctaceous  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  one  in  the 
lower.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea ;  fcaln  fmall.  Head  large  ; 
eyes  large,  approximate,  feparatcd  by  two  longitudinal 
furrows;  iris  grcenifh-rufous ;  lips  rounded,  obtufe, 
equal.  Anterior  gill-covert  (lightly  toothed  behind,  pof- 
terior pointed.fpinous.  Pectoral  fins  on  fhort  pedicels, near- 
ly connected  by  a  membrane  ;  lateral  line  nearer  the  back. 

48.  Perca  miniata,  the  red-and-hlue  perch  :  fcarlet,  co. 
vered  with  blue  dots;  tail  rounded.  In  the  dorfal  fin 
•j%  rays,  in  the  pectorals  1  r,  ventrals  \,  anal  -fj,  tail  15. 
'I  his  and  the  following  were  obferved  by  Forflcael  among 
the  coral  near  the  (hores  of  the  Arabian  fea.  It  feeds  on 
fl(h  ;  the  fcalcs  are  fmall,  round,  and  (triate  ;  flclh  good. 
Crown  marked  with  the  letter  V  before  the  eyes  ;  ins  red 
without,  yellow  within;  noftrils  round,  11  m pie,  with  5 
conic  cirrus  ;  lips  very  broad,  obtufe,  fprinkled  with  blue 
dots  ;  the  upper  (horter,  protractile  ;  teeth  fetaceous,  with 
two  Itrr-rg  canine  ones  in  each  jaw.  Gill-covers  (lightly 
ferrate  behind.  Fins  all  rounded  behind,  the  ventrals 
only  pointed,  the  anterior  edge  blue. 

There  are  two  other  varieties.  /?.  Of  a  brown  colour 
with  ocell.ite  blue  fpots;  called  Mah  by  the  Arabs.  7. 
Bright  red,  with  blue  dots;  called  by  the  Arabs  nugm. 

49.  Perca  funiniaria,  the  Ipeckled  perch.  Of  Ibis  fpe- 
cies there  are  three  varieties. 

a.  Body  afliy  brown,  covered  with  white  fpecks ;  tail 
rounded.  In  the  dorfal  fin  -J|  rays,  17  in  the  pectorals, 
t  in  the  ventrals,  -fa  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail.  Refem- 
hies  the  laft.  T  here  is  an  oblong  hlack  fpot  beneath  the 
eyes  on  each  fide;  iris  brown;  head  and  fins  brown, 
dotted  with  white;  tail  (hort,  with  a  black  fpot  above. 

g.  P.  fufco. guttata  1  body  bluifti,  with  brown  dots  ; 
the  dorfal  fin  with  only  7  rays,  which  are  all  fpinous,  18 
in  the  pectorals  and  (ail. 


y.  P.  areolata:  whirifh-alh,  with  yellowifh-brown  dot*. 

50.  Perca  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  perch  :  yellowifh  ;  tail 
oval;  lower  jaw  (horteft.  In  the  dorfal  fin  ft  rays,  in 
the  pectorals  18,  ventrals  f,  anal -^1,  tail  17.  Inhabits 
China  i  refembles  the  river-perch,  but  is  firuller.  Month 
oblong,  rounded;  lateral  line  curved;  tongue,  palate, 
and  fins,  yellowifh ;  dorfal  reaching  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  narrower  in  the  middle. 

y.  Perca  picta,  the  painted  perch  :  three  longitudinal 
ftnpes,  fomewhat  bent;  the  firft  direaed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  dorfal  fin,  the  fecond  towards  its  extremity, 
the  third  towards  the  tail  fin,  which  is  rounded.  In  the 
dorfal  fin,  which  is  long  and  low,  If  rays,  ^  in  the  anal, 
14  in  the  pectorals,  J  in  the  ventrals,  16  in  the  tail.  The 
prevailing  colour  in  this  fpecies  is  white;  the  upper  part 
of  the  dorlal  is  dotted  white  and  brown  ;  the  anal  white, 
but  black  at  the  tip;  tail  white,  with  a  black  line  on  each 
fide.    Obferved  by  Thunberg  at  Japan,  in  the  fea. 

III.  Dorfal  Fin  Angle.   Tail  divided. 

51.  Perca  Afcenfionis,  the red-and-white  perch  1  above 
reddifh,  beneath  whitifti.  Eight  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills,  44  in  the  dorfal  fin,  16  in  the  pectorals,  S  in  the 
ventrals,  14  in  the  anal,  and  xS  in  the  tail.  Found  in 
Afcenfion  Ifle,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Body  narrow  ; 
fcales  rounded,  and  denticulate  in  front;  both  pieces  of 
the  gill-coverts  ferrate;  the  fecond  dorfal  fpine  ferrate 
alfo. 

Perca  louti,  the  carmine  perch  i  body  oblong-lan- 
ceolate ;  colour  carmine,  with  pale  violet  dots  ;  hind  edge 
of  all  the  fins  yellow.  In  the  dorlal  fin  j\  rays,  17  in  the 
pectorals,  -J  in  the  ventrals,  -fa  in  the  anal,  1  j  in  the  tail. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Arabian  fea,  among  madrepora 
and  corals,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  a  yard.  The  fcales 
are  fmall,  round,  and  ftriate,  but  not  ferrated.  Crown 
naked,  convex ;  iris  carmine  ;  noftrils  fimple,  with  a  conic 
cirrus  before  them ;  lips  obtufe,  the  upper  (horter,  and 
protractile;  teeth  fetaceous,  flexile,  remote,  conic,  fome 
of  them  ftronger.  Gill-covers  fcaly,  the  anterior -very 
entire,  pofterior  three  fpined  behind ;  lateral  line  nearer 
the  back,  and  not  parallel;  pectoral  and  ventral  fins 
without  fpots,  the  former  oval,  the  latter  with  a  falcate 
angle;  tail  linear. 

54.  Perca  ver.enofa,  the  red-fpotted  fca-perch :  pecto- 
ral fins  tipt  with  yellow  ;  tail  lunate  ;  body  dark  green, 
with  blood  red  fpots.  In  the  dorfal  fin  J|  rays,  ta  in  the 
anal,  10  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  America  ;  Icalcs  fmall,  and 
fmooth.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is  fufpected  of  being 
poifonotts,  which  mull  be  in  confeqnence  of  particular 
food,  as  it  is  not  hurtful  at  all  times.  See  the  Plate, 
fig.  9. 

jj.  Perca  mclanura,  the  black-tailed  perch:  tail-fin 
black,  edged  with  yellow;  pectorals  white;  body  above 
black,  below  white  with  yellow  ftripes.  The  dorfal  fin 
has  \\  rays.  It  inhabits  North  America;  and  was  firft 
made  known  by  Catelby.  Length,  a  foot  or  more.  The 
gullet  is  wide,  and  red  within  ;  the  fcales  are  broad,  and 
of  a  brown  colour  edged  with  red.  This  is  reprefented 
at  fig.  10. 

jfi.  Perca  fectatrix,  the  jumping  perch  :  tail  forked, 
red  on  the  hind  part ;  belly  pale  yellow,  with  grey  lines. 
In  the  dorfal  fin  fr  rays,  \  in  the  anal,  3  large  fpines  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  caudal.  Inhabits  America. 
Upper  furface  moftly  brown ;  fome  dull  yellow  fpots  above 
the  lateral  line  ;  on  the  opercula  a  mixture  of  white,  red, 
and  yellow.  It  can  "jump"  a  conGderable  way  out  of 
the  water,  whence  Catefby  calls  it  faltatrix ;  and  fwims 
fo  faft  that  it  can  keep  up  with  a  (hip  in  fall  fail ;  hence 
the  Linnatan  name,>tf n/rix,  or  "follower." 

57.  Perca  unimaculata,  the  pacu  1  a  round  black  fpot 
on  each  fide,  at  the  end  of  the  pectoral  fin.  The  pectoral 
fins  contain  13  rays,  the  ventrals  f  the  anal  -rV.the  tail 
j  5,  the  dorfal  ){.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  the  fcales  reach 
no  farther  than  the  eyes;  the  roftrum  declines;  the 
opercula  arc  not  ferrated,  and  the  aperture  of  the  gills  is 
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wide.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  ii  black,  in  a  ftlvery  iris; 
there  i»  a  yellow  fpot  between  the  eyes.  The  jam  are 
of  equal  length,  with  even  (harp  teeth.  The  body  is 
broad,  of  a  filvery  colour,  with  longitudinal  flripe*  of 
yellow.   The  fins  are  all  yellow. 

This  fpecies  is  from  Brafil,  where  it  is  called  pacv.  Its 
flefli  is  excellent.  Prince  Maurice  fays  it  grows  as  large 
as  a  carp;  but  Marcgrave  fays  it  does  not  exceed  a  foot 
in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  migratory  kinds ;  for  it  quits 
the  Tea  in  fpring  for  the  rivers,  and  returns  in  autumn. 

58.  Percajuba,  the  jub>  two  brown  fpots  on  the  fin  of 
the  tail.  Each  peftor.il  fin  has  11  raVs,  the  ventra's  £,  the 
anal  -fa  the  tail  17,  the  dorfal  |{.  The  heid  bends  down 
very  much;  the  jaws  arc  of  equal  length,  with  (harp 
teeth;  the  bones  of  the  lips  are  ttrong.  *A  black  ftripe 
edged  with  yellow  appears  above  and  below  the  eye.  The 
operculaare  fmcoth,  and  theap-rture  of  the  ic'riis  is  wide. 
The  body  is  broad  -,  the  back  arched.  The  iifti  is  filver- 
coloured,  except  the  back,  which  is  violet  inclining  to 
black,  with  yellow  longitudinal  Uripes.  The  fim  are 
yellow  at  the  bafe,  but  orange-colour  upwards.  The 
fifh  grows  twice  the  fize  of  the  lalt ;  but  it  does  not  afcencl 
the  dreams;  it  (lops  brtween  roiks  and  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  is  ought  in  great  numbers  all  the  year  round 
on  the  coalts  of  Brafil.  This  is  very  good  food  >  Marc- 
grave reckons  the  tongue  and  the  flefh  of  the  cheeks  great 
delicacies ;  Pifo  fays,  that,  when  roafled,  it  is  one  ol  the 
belt  filh  in  that  country. 

59.  Perca  argentata,  the  filver  perch  :  J-f  rays  in  the 
dorfal  fin,  A  in  the  anal.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
contains  5  rays,  the  pefloral  fins  14,  the  ventrals  the 
tail  1?.  The  head  is  imalt,  bare  to  the  opcrcula,  and  ends 
blunt  j  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  jaws,  are  (mall  likewife. 
The  opercula  are  not  ferrated;  the  noftrils  are  (ingle,  and 
near  the  eyes;  the  pupil  is  black,  the  iris  yellow  and 
white.  The  body  is  fomewhat  long;  the  tail  iscrefcent- 
ihaped.  The  colour  of  the  fi(h  is  filvery  ;  the  fins  grey  ; 
but  the  pectorals,  ventrals,  and  anal,  are  reddilh  at  their 
bafe;  the  back  is  dark.    This  fpecies  is  from  Japan. 

60.  Perca Japonica,  thejapanefe  perch:  ten  (pines  in 
thedorfal  fin  and  two  in  the  anal.  *  There  are  5  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  pectoral  fins,  6  in 
the  ventral,  8  in  the  anal,  16  in  the  tail,  10  in  the  dorfal. 
The  head  is  fmall,  without  fciles  as  far  as  the  eyes  ;  the 
jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  teeth  like  a  file.  The  pu- 
pil of  the  eye  is  black,  furrounded  with  a  golden  iris. 
There  are  a  number  of  thin  yellow  ftripes  along  the  body. 
The  ground-colour  of  the  hfh  is  white;  the  back  brown- 
i(h  ;  the  fin9  incline  to  grey,  with  foft  four-branched  rays, 
except  thofe  which  form  the  fpecific  character.  This 
fpecies  is  found  at  Niphon,  a  large  iflsnd  in  Japan. 

61.  Perca  ftigma,  the  branded  perch:  dorfal  tins  fila- 
mentous ;  gill-covers  branded,  as  if  marked  with  a  hot 
iron.  In  the  dorfal  fin  \\  rays,  13  in  the  pectorals,  f  in 
the  ventrals,  A  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail.  Inhabits 
India. 

61.  Perca  diagram  ma,  the  warna  :  brown  longitudinal 
ftripes  on  a  white  ground  form  the  fpecific  character. 
There  are  5  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  16  in  the 
peroral  fins,  fin  the  ventral,  A  in  the  anal,  19  in  the 
tail,  and  A  in  the  dorfal,  but  Linnctis  makes  11  fpines 
in  the  dorial  a  part  of  the  fpecific  character.  The  head  it 
Hoping,  comprcflcd,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcalcs;  the 
noftrils  are  double,  nearer  the  eyes  than  the  fnout.  The 
eyes  are  large,  with  a  gliftening  membrane  ;  the  pupil  is 
black,  the  iris  gold-yellow.  The  anterior  operculum  is 
only  ferrated  in  front,  and  in  its  inner  furface  bears  a 
fingle  gill ;  the  fcalcs  of  this  operculum  are  le(s  than  that 
of  the  other;  the  aperture  of  the  gills  is  large,  and  half 
of  the  membrane  is  loofe.  The  trunk  iscompreflcd;  the 
belly  long  ;  the  fcales  are  very  fmall,  bard,  ferrated,  pro- 
minent on  the  back,  and  forming  a  furrow  to  receive  the 
dorfal  fin.  The  general  colour  of  this  fifh  is  white  ;  but 
the  ftripes  and  fpots  on  the  ncftoral,  ventral,  and  anal,  fins, 
arc  brown ;  the  dorial  and  tail  fins  partake  of  both  co- 
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lours.  This  fpecies  haunts  the  Ead-Indian  feas.  Its 
fieih  is  fat  and  good.  It  grows  a  foot  lone,  and  as  thick 
as  a  cod.  It  will  attack  filh  larger  than  itfclf ;  hence  the 
Indian  name  ihnn  tvnrnaxvnma  rorpanjn,  "  the  fool-hardy 
fifh."  Seba  calls  it  Perca  maxilla  fnperiore  longiore, 
though  the  jaws  really  are  of  equal  length.  • 

6j,  Ptrca  ftri Jt:«,  the  ftriated  perch:  body  ftriatc.  In 
the  dorfal  fin  rays,  15  in  the  pectorals,  \  in  the  ven- 
trals, T\  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  North 
America;  differs  from  P.  mrlanura  chiefly  in  not  having 
the  tail  black.  Gill-covers  fubferrate;  fecond  ray  of  the 
anal  fin  very  flrong. 

64.  Perca  lintata,  the  five-lined  perch  1  five  alternate 
white  and  brown  lines  on  the  body  ;  dorfal  fin  fila-ncnt- 
ous  rays;  pectorals  15,  ventrals  anal -j^,  tail  16. 
Country  not  known. 

65.  Perca  cernua,  themfle  :  ff  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin, 
and  feveral  indentions  in  the  head.  There  are  7  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  pectoral  fins,  6  in 
the  ventral?,  f  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail.  The  body  is 
lory,  and  (limy  ;  the  head  is  large,  flatted  above  and  be- 
low ;  the  neck  and  back  are  of  a  blackifh  colour.  The 
eyes  are  large,  pupil  blue,  iris  brown,  with  a  yellow  fpot. 
The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  and  are  armed,  as  well 
as  the  palate  and  gullet,  with  fmall  and  very  (harp  teeth. 
The  fides  are  yellow,  inclining  to  green  and  brown  ;  yet 
there  are  fome  all  over  of  a  gold-yellow,  and  hence  Tra. 
gus  has  called  it  giltfjh.  The  lides,  and  the  pecloral, 
dorfal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  marked  with  little  black  (pots. 
The  belly  is  wide;  the  anus  is  nearer  the  head  than  the 
tail.  The  bread  is  white;  the  fins  yellow;  the  tail  is 
bifurcated. 

This  fpecies  is  indigenous  to  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  it  lies  in  deep  rivers  and  lakes  with  a 
Tandy  or  marly  bottom,  and  whofe  waters  arc  clear.  They 
are  very  plentiful  in  Pruffia  ;  and,  according  to  Kleit:,  in 
fifhingone  day  under  the  ice  at  Frifch-hoff,  they  took  as 
many  ruffes  and  fmall  falmon  as  filled  780  barrels ;  but 
they  are  remarkably  gregarious,  going  commonly  in 
(hoais.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  feldom  exceeding  fix  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  but  in  the  lakes  near  Prenzlow  they  arc 
faid  to  grow  to  a  great  fize.  According  to  Palck,  the 
fpecies  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  frefb-water  lakes 
and  large  rivers  of  Rufiia  and  Siberia.  Tbey  arc  rec- 
koned among  the  rapacious  kinds,  living  on  worms,  in- 
fefls,  and  the  young  of  other  fifh.  Their  enemies  are 
the  pike,  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the  aquatic  fowl.  They 
fpawn  in  March  and  April,  laying  their  eggs  in  deep 
places,  on  fand-hills,  or  other  hard  bodies.  The  eggs  arc 
fmall,  of  a  ycllowifh. white  colour:  in  an  ovary  weighing 
hut  three  drachms,  75,600  eggs  have  been  counted. 
They  multiply  fait,  but  are  (low  in  their  growth.  In 
fpring  they  leave  the  great  lakes  for  the  rivers,  and  re- 
turn in  autumn.  They  are  caught  in  great  numbers  un- 
der the  ice.  Their  flefh  is  tender,  well-tailed,  and  e.ify 
of  digeftion  ;  and  is  therefore  recommended  to  valetudi- 
narians. The  lakes  of  Golis  and  Wandelitz  are  famous 
for  producing  the  bed  of  this  fpecies.  As  they  afford 
agreeable  and  wholefome  food,  and  are  too  fmall  to  do 
much  mifchief  among  other  filh,  they  are  well  worth  be- 
ing bred  in  lakes  and  ponds.  Tbe  bed  feafons  to  catch 
them  for  this  purpofe  are  fpring  and  autumn  ;  but  they 
(hould  be  taken  out  of  the  (hallowed  waters  tbey  may  be 
found  in,  as,  when  fifhed  up  from  great  depths,  they  fa- 
tigue and  fpend  themfelves  in  the  nets,  and  die  foon  af- 
ter they  are  out  of  tbe  water:  yet  in  general  they  are 
hardy,  and  may  be  tranfported  alive  a  long  way  in  the 
winter;  for  though,  as  we  obferved  of  the  river-perch, 
they  appear  to  be  dead,  tbey  will  recover  on  being  puc 
into  cold  water.  And  indeed  this  filh  (or  the  next  (pe- 
des) may  be  prcferved  in  glaft  jars  with  frefh  water,  and 
be  made  very  tame;  it  mult  be  fed  ;  for  it  cannot  fubfid 
on  the  animalcula  of  river-water,  as  fmall  dace  can.  No 
fifh  Ihows  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  finer  niauner 
than  ruft'es,  whofe  fins  arc  exceedingly  tranfparent.  Be- 
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fulcs,  it  is  a  creature  vaftly  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  out  of  water,  without  receiving 
much  damage.  Pk\l.  Trmf.  N°478.— This  little  fi(h  is- 
Ihown  at  Plate  III.  fig.  1 1. 

66.  Perca  acerina,  the  great  ruffe:  $f  rays  in  the  dor- 
fal  fin  i  in  the  pectorali  *j,  ventral s  i,  anal  J.  tail  17  » 
hut  the  fpecific  character  is  not  certain,  for  Cepede  and 
fome  others  give  $f  rayi  to  the  dorfal  fin.  In  figure,  co- 
lour, and  habits,  this  referable*  the  ruffe  ;  but  the  head  is 
longer,  and  has  fevera)  indentions  1  jaws  equal.  Found 
in  the  Euxjne,  or  Black  Sea,  and  during  fuminer  in  the 
great  rivers  which  run  into  it. 

67.  Perca  nigra,  theCorniui  perch,  or  black-filh  1  body 
b'ack,  narrow,  with  fmall  thin  fcales.  This  inhabits 
Cornwall ;  it  is  a  very  indiftinct  fpecies ;  length  s  5  inches. 
The  teeth  and  fcales  .ire  fmall  j  dent*  in  the  head  ;  jaws 
equal  1  nodrils  large,  double. 

6i.  Perca  narpes,  the  fickle  finned  perch  :  very  long 
and  ftrong  jagged  teeth  in  the  front  and  at  the  articula- 
tion of  both  jaws,  with  fmall  comprcfied  triangular 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  between  the  Urge  ones  in  the  front 
and  thofe  in  the  corners;  dorfil  and  anal  fins  very  large, 
and  uckle-fhaped  ;  the  anal  growing  round  a  large  flefty 
triangular  fcaly  procefs  1  caudal  convex  in  the  middle, 
and  extended  on  each  fide  into  a  very  long  fickle ;  a  com- 
prefled  triangular  barbie  on  each  fide  near  the  joining  of 
the  lip*.  Eight  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  if  in 
the  dorfal  fin,  to  in  each  pectoral,  6  in  each  ventral,  ^ 
in  the  anal,  and  15  in  the  tail.  This  firti,  which  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  paintings  on  vellum  (copied  from  Plu- 
mier's  MSS.)  in  the  National  Mufeum  at  Paris,  is  intro> 
duced  by  Cepede  at  a  new  genus,  Harpe,  which  figni- 
fie*  a  fickle,  from  the  fliape  of  the  fins.  It  is  a  beautiful 
fpecies;  its  broad  (hining  fcales  reflect  the  brighteft  tints 
of  gold  and  fapphtre-blue.  The  gold  colour  prevails  on 
the  lips,  the  irides,  the  fides,  the  under  part  of  the  body 
and  tail,  top  of  the  dorfal  fin,  and  upon  the  forks  or  fic- 
kics  of  that  fin,  the  ventrals,  anal,  and  tail  ;  the  red  of 
the  furface  is  azure  varied  and  enlivened  by  the  golden 
tints.  Nodrils  fwgle  ;  bead  and  two-thirds  of  the  oper- 
cub  naked,  but  there  are  feveral  rows  of  fcalea  on  the 
bale  of  the  dorfal  fin;  the  tail  is  wideft  where  it  joins 
the  fin.  , 

69.  Perca  fchrsotfer,  the  bald-head  :  black  dripet  along 
the  body 1  no  fcales  on  the  head.  The  membrane  of  the 
gills  hat  6  rays,  the  peroral  fins  14,  the  ventrals  *,  the 
anal  |,  the  tail  15,  the  dorfal  4 J.  The  body  it  long; 
the  head  fmooth,  and  of  an  oblong  (hape  >  there  it  a  dent 
in  the  upper  part,  and  it  is  fprinkled  with  black  dots. 
The  jaws  are  armed  with  file-fliaped  teeth ;  the  palate  it 
rough  alfo,  but  the  tongue  it  fmooth.  The  lipt  are 
rlefliy  ;  the  nodrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eyet :  thefe 
have  a  nictating  membrane,  blue  pupil,  and  yellow  irit. 
The  anterior  operculum  is  ferrated,  the  diviuons  (land- 
ing at  a  didance  from  each  other;  and  underneath  lies 
the  (ingle,  gill.  The  fcales  on  the  bread  are  very  fmall 
and  lirtooth,  covering  the  bafe  of  the  peftoral  fins;  the 
fcales  on  the  body  are  larger,  hard,  and  ferrated,  forming 
a  furrow  on  the  back  to  receive  the  dorfal  fin.  The  black 
dripet  are  ufually  three  in  number,  running  from  head  to 
tail,  and  appear  on  the  (kin  when  the  fcales  are  removed. 
The  anus  it  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head,  though  at 
(ome  didance  from  the  anal  fin.  The  back  and  fides  are 
yellowifti ;  the  belly  filvery  ;  the  fins  bluifo,  with  black 
(pots  on  the  front  part  of  the  dorfal.  This  fpecies  it 
found  in  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it  i  it 
it  proSably  by  miftakc  that  Bonaterra  places  it  in  the  /eat 
of  the  louth  inftead  of  the  rivers,  for  it  hat  never  Seen 
defcribed  or  confidered  as  a  fe.vfifh.  It  grows  about  ten 
inches  long ;  the  Helh  is  white,  firm,  wholefome,  and 
well- tailed.  It  feeds  on  young  fry  and  aquatic  infects 
which  are  ofterr  found  in  its  (tomach.  It  fpawnt  in 
March  and  April;  it  is  a  hardy  fifti,  feeki  clear  dreamt, 
and  is  fometimet  carried  by  inundationt  into  the  lakes, 
where  it  thnvet  equally  well.  The  ovary  is  fiogle,  but 


the  feed-veflets  are  double ;  the  air-bladder  !»  long,  and 
fadened  on  each  fide  to  the  ribs.  The  ribt  are  eight  on 
each  fide ;  the  vertebra:  39  in  number.  The  ovary  of  a 
fingle  fifh  contains  about  1*0,000  yellow  eggt  of  the  fixe 
of  a  grain  of  millet. 

70.  Perca  argentea,  the  white  perch  1  mining  white, 
with  a  black  fpot  on  the  fpinout  part  of  the  dorfal  fin ; 
nodrilt  tubular.  In  the  dorfal  fin  rayt,  pectorals  i», 
ventralt  anal  -rV,  caudal  1 7.  Inhabits  America  i  ante- 
rior part  of  the  back  carinated. 

71.  Perca  cabrilla,  the  red-driped  perch  :  four  longitu- 
dinal blood-red  ftripet  on  the  body.  In  the  dorfal  fin  f£ 
rays,  16  in  the  pectorals,  J  in  the  ventralt,  -fa  in  the 
anal,  17  in  the  tail.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  Sharp 
teeth,  fraallcr  than  the  red,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  iawt ; 
fides  of  the  head  red  j  a  filament  fometimet  behind  each 
dorfal  fin. 

P.  It  varies  with  yellow  and  violet  fpots;  14  rayt  m 
the  pectoral  fins,  and  16  in  tbe  anal. 

7a.  Perca  radula,  the  fcraper-pcrch  t  fcales  crenulate  ) 
white  dots  difpofed  in  linet  on  the  body.  In  tbe  mem- 
brane of  the  gills  7  rays,  dorfal  fin  in  the  pectorals  sa, 
£  in  the  ventralt,  A  'n  'be  anal,  and  17  in  the  tail.  In- 
habits India;  the  dorfal  fin  it  very  long  ;  no  fpots  on  the 
body. 

7}.  Perca  fonnofi,  the  fquirrel-fidi  i  alternate  yellow 
and  blue  longitudinal  dripet  on  tbe  head.  There  are  j 
rays  an  the  membrane  of  the  gillt,  16  in  the  pectoral  fins, 
f  in  the  ventrals,  -ft  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  and  |4  in 
tbe  dorfal.  The  head  (lopes  but  little,  and  it  all  over 
fcales  ;  the  mouth  is  large,  the  tongue  broad,  loofc,  and 
flippery  ;  there  is  a  hairy  membrane  on  the  palate.  The 
jaws  are  of  equal  length,  with  one  row  pi  (harp  teeth, 
which  are  crooked  or  bent  1  thofe  in  tbe  upper  jaw  fome- 
what  larged.  Tbe  noflrils  are  double,  and  near  the  eye*. 
Tbe  front  operculum  it  fomewhat  ferrated,  tbe  hinder 
one  fmooth;  tbe  aperture  of  the  gills  is  large,  the  mem- 
brane almod  concealed.  The  body  it  broad ;  the  back 
round ;  the  ventral  cavity  it  long,  and  the  anus  it  nearer 
the  tail  than  the  head.  The  fcales  are  blue  edged  with 
yellow,  hard  and  ferrated.  The  fint  are  yellow-tawny, 
(pines  of  the  dorfal  blue;  the  anal,  being  covered  with 
fcales  like  the  Chztodons,  is  diff;  the  dorfal  and  tail  fint 
are  partly  covered  with  fcales  ;  tail  lunate.  This  fpecies 
is  found  in  the  Ead  Indies  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
Catefoy  found  it  in  the  Bahama  Ides,  Dr.  Ifertin  tbeide 
of  St.  Croix,  and  Renard  at  the  Moluccas.  Tbit  It  a 
large  fpeciet;  and  is  reprefented  on  the  fame  Plate- at 
fig.  1  a. 

74.  Perca  facer,  the  rofe. coloured  perch  :  body  rofe- 
coloured ;  fecond  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  very  long.  This 
is  added  by  Dr.  Turton  from  the  Naturalift't  Mifcellany, 
371.  It  inhabitt  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  about  a  foot 
long;  the  hinder  gill-cover  cudt  in  a  fpine  ;  tail  lunate. 

75.  Perca  hi nu lata,  tbe  reddifli  perch  :  colour  reddifli ; 
a  black  lunular  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the  tail- fin.  In  the 
dorfal  fin  rayt,  in  tbe  pectorals  16,  ventrals  7,  anal  rV 
caudal  17.  This  and  the  two  following  are  defcribed  by 
Mungo  Park  in  tbe  Linn.  Tranf.  iii.  35.  It  inhabitt  Su- 
matra. Crown  convex, naked  ;  jawt  equal;  teeth  conic, 
a  little  curved,  the  canine  ones  in  the  upper  jaw  dronger ; 
ventral  fint  golden,  the  red  reddifli.  Thit  delicateTpe- 
ciet  it  delineated  at  fig.  1 3. 

76.  Perca  aurata*,  the  yellow-driped  perch  i  colour 
wbitilh,  with  a  longitudinal  yellow  ft  ripe.  In  the  dorfal 
fin  |J  rays,  pectorals  18,  ventrals  6,  anal  caudal  18. 
This  alio  inhabits  Sumatra.  The  eyet  arc  large,  irit  yel- 
low ;  under  the  eye  a  (ingle  reflected  fpine.  Anterior 

f;ill-covert  toothed  behind,  the  pofterior  nearly  entire; 
ateral  line  nearer  the  back,  a  little  curved  on  tbe  hind- 
part  ;  pectoral  fint  pale  yellow ;  tail  gold-yellow,  the  red 
whitifti-brown. 

77.  Perca  Sumatrenfis,  the  Sumatra  perch:  body  dark 
filvery;  fins  longitudinally  driate.  In  tbe  dorfal  fin  if 
rays,  pefloralt  14,  ventralt  6,  anal  tVi  «»1  »*•  Inhabits  in 
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(hoals  tbecoafts  of  Sumatra;  three  inches  long;  fcales 
froall,  denticulate,  dotted  with  brown.  Head  fmall, 
wedged,  tbe  iiofe  and  front  brown  i  iris  brown-filvery, 
mouth  fmall ;  the  lower  jaw  a  little  longer.  Lateral  line 
parallel  with  the  back,  a  little  bent  down  at  the  end  of 
the  dorfal  fin.  Pectoral  and  ventral  fins  yellow,  the  reft 
n,  ftreaked  with  yellow. 


78.  Perca  tmtta,  the  trout-perch  i  gill-corer  in  four 
pieces,  ending  in  a  blunt  procefs  ;  noftrils  double  ;  co- 
lour blackifh  brown.  Six  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  in  the  dorfal,  13  in  the  anal  and  pectorals,  6  in 
the  ventrals,  18  in  the  tail.  This  and  the  following  were 
communicated  to  Cepede  by  Bofc ;  they  both  inhabit 
Carolina.  Tbe  trout-perch  has  a  (mall-elevation  on  the 
fnout ;  the  mouth  opens  very  wide  ;  lower  jaw  the  long- 
eft,  both  armed  with  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  teeth  ; 
the  tongue  is  flefhy;  two  rows  of  fmall  teeth  on  a  trian- 
gular plate  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  1  lamina;  funilarly 
armed  above  and  below  the  entrance  of  the  gullet.  The 
eye  is  large,  with  a  yellow  iris;  the  fides  of  the  head  co- 
vered with  fmall  fcales.  The  lateral  line  runs  parallel 
with  the  back ;  and  there  is  a  furrow  to  receive  the  fpincs 
of  the  dorfal  fin  }  the  ventrals  are  united  by  a  membrane. 
The  belly  is  white.  This  fpecies  is  plentiful  in  all  the  ri- 
vers of  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  front.  Length  near 
two  feet;  flefh  firm  and  well-tailed. 

79.  Perca  iridea,  the  iris-perch':  gill-cover  in  four 
pieces,  terminating  in  a  blunt  procefs  >  tail  rather  lunate ; 
a  large  oval  black  fpot  edged  with  white  at  the  extremity 
of  the  dorfal  fin,  and  a  little  black  fpot  at  the  hinder  an- 
gle of  the  operculum.  In  the  dorfal  fin  H  rays,  in 
the  anal,  9  in  the  pectorals,  i  in  the  ventrals,  and  24  in 
the  tail.  A  little  groove  on  the  head  before  the  eyes  ;  the 
teeth  are  very  fmall ;  the  ventral  fins  united,  as  in  the 
preceding.  Lefs  than  fix  inches  long;  colour  brown 
grey,  fpotted  and  dotted  with  darker  brown  ;  a  delicate 
pale  yellow  line  acrofs  molt  of  the  fcales;  two  (loping 
lines,  and  fevcral  fmall  bbek  fpots,  on  the  dorfal  fin. 
This  fpecies  is  alfo  very  numerous  in  the  frefh  waters  of 
Carolina,  and  are  particularly  fought  after  in  the  fpring. 

80..  Perca  trifnrca,  tbe  trident  perch  :  tail-fin  thrce-lo- 
bed  {  feven  blue  bands  acrofs  the  body.  In  the  dorfal 
fin  ft  rays,  pectorals  16,  ventrals  \,  anal  tail  ao. 
Obferved  at  Carolina  by  Dr.  Garden.  It  is  prettily  va- 
riegated, efpccially  the  head  and  the  ventral  fins ,  gullet 
yellow  {  gill-covers  very  finely  toothed.  The  third  and 
fourth  fpinous  rays  of  tbe  dorlal  fin  with  a  filament  as 
long  as  the  fpine  itfelf. 

81.  Perca  trachichthys,  the  New-Holland  perch  :  ab- 
domen cataphracted  with  large  carinate  fcales ;  mouth 
wide,  toothlefs,  defcendine.  Eight  rays  (the  four  lower- 
molt  rough  on  the  edges)' in  the  membrane  of  the  gills, 
14  in  the  dorlal  fin,  pectorals  1 3,  ventrals  7,  anal  1 1,  cau- 
dal 24.  This  fpecies  is  added  by  Dr.  Turton  as  a  fe pa- 
rate  genus,  Truckichthys,  from  the  Nat.  Mifcel.  No.  106. 
PI.  378.  The  head  is  rounded  in  front,  and  the  eyes  are 
very  large,  with  a  filvery  iris.  It  inhabits  New  Holland  ; 
about  five  inches  long,  and  two  deep  j  body  coated  with 
rough  fcales,  fo  ftrongly  and  clofely  inferred,  that  it  is 
not  poffible  to  detach  one  from  the  reft  without  bringing 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  Ikin.  Gill-covers  armed  on  the 
upper  part  with  a  ftrong  rough  fpine,  and  a  fmall  one  on 
the  lower.  Scales  fringed  and  covered  with  fmall  fpines, 
thofe  on  the  abdomen  projecting  into  a  fhortifh  fpine, 
pointing  backwards  and  forming  a  (harp  keel.  Tail 
llrongly  forked:  edges  of  all  the  tins  paler;  three  firft 
rays  of  all  the  fins,  except  the  pectorals,  ftrong,  rough,  and 
finely  ferrate  outwards. 

IV.  Opercula  aculeated,  as  well  at  fcaly,  Holoctnlri. 

The  Holocentrus  [from  the  Gr.  «Xo«,  all,  and  xirrfer, 
a  fpine]  is  a  very  confiderable  genus  in  Bloch ;  as,  be- 
fides  fome  newly-difcovered  fpecies,  he  has  included  in 
it  all  the  perches  which  have  the  dorfal  fin  undivided. 
Thefe  laft  we  have  reftored  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
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fecond  and  third  dlvifions.  The  genus  has  been  adopted 
by  Cepede,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  but  the  dif- 
ference upon  which  it  is  founded  is  fo  fmall,  that  we  have 
no  hefitation  about  placing  the  remaining  new  fpecies 
here  as  an  appendix  to  the  genus  Perca  ;  for  the  defig- 
nation  holoetntrut,  or  " all-fpiny,"  applies  almoft  exclu- 
fively  to  the  fpines  on  the  opercula,  or  gill-covers.  See 
vol.  xili.  p.  778,  9.  The  generic  characters,  as  dated  by 
Drs.  Bloch  and  Shaw,  are — Habit  of  the  genus  Perta ; 
gill-covers  fcaly,  ferrated,  and  acuminated;  fcales,  in 
moll  fpecies,  hard  and  rough  ;  one  dorfal  fin.  See  Bloch 
vii.  45.   Cepede  iv.  317.   Shaw  iv.  553'. 

1.  Tail  divided,  either  forked  or  lunatcd. 

1.  Holocentrus  fogo,  the  Welchman:  this  fpecies  is 
diftinguifhed  by  having  eight  rays  in  the  ventral  fin,  one 
fpine  at  the  firft  piece  of  the  gill-cover,  two  at  the  fe- 
cond. It  has  8  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  17  in 
the  pectoral  (ins,  f  in  the  ventral,  j*,  in  the  anal,  19  in 
the  tail,  f-f)  in  the  dorfal.  The  body  is  compreffed,  and 
almoft  rectangular.  It  does  not  go  tapering  to  the  tail, 
like  molt  fi(h  1  but  grows  narrower  all  at  once ;  and  the 
tail  preferves  the  fame  thicknefs  quite  to  the  fin,  which 
is  forked.  Tbe  jaws  and  palate  are  rough,  like  a  file,  the 
teeth  being  extremely  fmall  and  (harp  i  the  tongue  is 
broad  and  flippery  j  the  lip-bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
double,  and  very  ftrong.  The  eyes  are  large  and  protru- 
ded; the  pupil  is  black,  the  iris  filvery  inclofed  in  a  yel- 
low ring.  The  bead  is  furrowed  between  the  eyes,  and 
devoid  of  fcales.  There  is  ons  fpine  to  the  front  oper- 
culum, two  to  tbe  hinder  one  ;  both  are  ferrated  on  the 
edge;  and  there  is  a  row  of  tranfverfe  fcales  on  the  fore- 
men one.  The  gillB  have  a  wide  aperture.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  with  large,  hard,  ferrated,  fcales,  ftrongly 
adhering  to  the  (kin.  Two  rows  of  fcales  ftand  up  along 
the  back,  forming  a  furrow  in  which  the  fifh  can  with- 
draw the  dorfal  fin.  The  fcales  cover  alfo  part  of  the 
anal  fin,  which  occafions  that  part  to  appear  as  broad  as 
the  belly.  The  lateral  line  is  fcarcely  vifible.  A  beau- 
tiful red  fhines  through  the  filver  colour  of  the  fcales, 
and,  being  intermixed  with  ftraw-colour  (tripes,  forms 
an  agreeable  diverfity.  Its  long  red  fins,  and  its  large 
eyes,  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  water.  As  the 
bones  of  the  head  terminate  all  in  fpines  larger  or  fnnller, 
Artedius  has  made  it  a  genus  of  itfelf,  by  <he  name  of 
Aoloeendre,  or  all-prickly.  There  are  ten  (hort  fpines  at 
the  origin  of  the  tail-fin.  A  round  bone  is  obferved  un- 
der the  pectoral  fin,  which  is  only  an  apophylis  or  pro- 
duction of  the  omoplatus,  or  bone  under  the  gill-cover, 
which  affifts  the  action  of  tbe  pectoral  fin.  Another  re- 
markable thing  in  this  fifh  is  an  aperture  which  is  difco- 
vered  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  mouth  when  the  upper  jaw 
is  brought  forward  ;  to  explain  this,  it  mult  be  remarked, 
that  the  jaws  of  fifties  arc  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
both  movable,  whereas  in  in  oft  other  animals  the  lower 
jaw  only  is  fo ;  in  the  middle,  where  the  two  halves  of 
the  upper  jaw  meet,  each  halt  has  a  procefs  rifing  ftraight 
up,  which  carries  the  mufclesfor  drawing  back' that  jaw  ; 
this  procefs  goes  under  the  (kin  between  the  noftrils ; 
and,  when  it  is  drawn  back  by  the  protrullon  of  the  jaw, 
the  unbroken  (kin  covers  thefpace  in  other  fifties  ;  but 
in  this  fpecies  the  (kin  is  interrupted,  and  exhibits  an 
aperture.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Plumier  made  a  drawing  of  it  at  the  An- 
tilles ;  Brown  faw  it  at  Jamaica  ;  Duhamel  describes  it  as 
belonging  to  the  waters  of  Europe  ;  and  Bloch  received 
it  from  Africa,  where  it  is  called  fogo.  It  is  the  hand- 
fomeft  of  the  genus  ;  and  is  much  cftecined  as  food.  The 
annexed  Plate  IV.  is  defigned  to  exhibit  the  fpecies  of 
perch  called  Holocenters ;  the  prcfent  beautiful  fpecies 
(from  Bloch,  t.  131.)  is  fhown  at  fig.  1. 

P.  A  variety,  which  differs  in  the  following  particu- 
lars. Tbe  fpace  between  the  eye  and  mouth  is  much  nar- 
rower, and  the  fnout  is  obtufe  ;  only  one  fmall  fpine 
about  the  bead.  The  1  ith  fpine  of  the  dorfal  fin,  in  Head 
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of  being  the  fhorteft,  it  the  longeft,  forming  the  begin- 
ning- of  the  fecond  divifion  of  that  6n ;  the  third  fpine  of 
the  anal  fin  it  not  near  fo  long,  and  that  fin  contains  two 
foft  rays  more)  laftly,  the  longitudinal  ftraw-colonr 
ftripes  on  the  body  are  not  vifible.  From  thefe  differences 
it  i*  evident  it  might  have  been  aflumed  at  a  new  fpecies; 
iti  name  in  Dutch  it  roede ka«IJkop-viJeh  de  tottan. 

a.  Holocentrus  vircfcens,  the  green  bolocenter :  |$  rayt 
in  the  dorfal  fin,  and  the  tail-fin  fcmilunar.  There  are  6 
rayt  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in  the  pectoral  fins, 
£  in  the  ventrals,  ■fg  in  the  anal,  and  18  in  the  tail.  The 
body  is  moftly  of  a  green  colour ;  the  head  is  long  |  the 
lower  jaw  is  protruded,  and  both  are  armed  with  (harp 
teeth,  of  which  the  two  in  front  are  the  longeft.  There 
it  a  long  thin  bone  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
noftrilt  are  double;  the  opercula  are  flriped  with  yellow. 
The  eyes  are  large,  and  fituated  high  in  the  head ;  the  pu- 
pil is  black,  the  inner  iris  is  a  broad  circle  of  red)  the  ou- 
ter one  is  narrow  and  white.  The  front  operculum  ia 
fcrrated,  and  the  hinder  one  it  armed  with  two  fpinet, 
fometimea  with  three.  The  lateral  line  runs  arched  near 
the  back,  with  fpinet  all  the  way  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 
The  vent-in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  fins  are  dark 
green  on  the  edges  1  but  towards  the  belly  the  green  co- 
fourfadet  away  to  white.  Thewholebody  is  covered  with 
hard  ferrated  fcales.  This  fpecies  is  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

j.  Holocentrus  ligrinus,  the  chequered  bolocenter: 
body  i potted  and  ftriped  ;  tail-fin  femilunar.  There  are 
(  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  1 3  in  the  pectoral  fins, 
6  in  the  ventrals,  -fa  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail,  and 
in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  long,  narrow,  comprefled,  and 
truncated;  the  jaws  are  armed  with  little  (harp  teeth 
Handing  apart,  and  the  under  jaw  ia  the  longed  ;  the 
tongue  is  flippery  and  loofe,  the  palate  rough  ;  the  nof- 
trils are  double,  and  near  the  eyes  j  the  pupil  is  black  in 
a  filvery  iris.  The  front  operculum  is  dentated  at  both 
rims  j  the  hinder  one  terminates  in  a  membranoui  point, 
and  is  armed  with  three  flat  fpines :  this  fifli  is  alio  fur- 
r.ifhed  with  the  fingle  gill.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  ia 
wide,  and  the  membrane  loofe.  The  whole  body  is  co- 
vered with  minute  fcrrated  fcales  1  both  head  and  body 
are  interfperfed  with  brown  fpots  of  various  fliapes,  but 
tiiofe  on  the  fins  are  moftly  round.  The  back  is  brown- 
ifh ;  the  (ides  bluifb  above  the  lateral  line,  filvery  below 
if.  This  fpecies  is  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and,  according 
to  Valentine,  is  d'clicntc  food.   See  fig.  a. 

4-  Holocentrus  quinque-linearus,  the  five-ftriped  bolo- 
center ;  five  blue  ftripes  on  each  fide  the  body,  and  the 
tailcrefcent-fnaped.  Themembraneof  thegillsha»6  rays, 
the  pectoral  fins  16,  the  ventrals  6,  the'anal  ft,  the  tail  so, 
and  the  dorfal  J*.  The  head  is  fhort,  compelled,  and 
bare  of  fcales  as  far  as  the  operculum,  which  is  covered 
with  fmall  fcales,  but  thofe  on  the  body  are  large.  The 
lower  jaw  is  the  longeft,  and  each  is  armed  with  a  row  of 
finall  teeth  Handing  apart,  befides  which  there  are  a 
great  number  irregularly  placed  in  the  upper  jaw  and  pa* 
late;  noftrils  double.  The  eyes  are  large  j  pupil  black, 
iris  yellow.  The  poflerior  operculum  terminates  back- 
wards in  a  membranous  point;  but  in  the  middle  of  its 
front  rim  is  a  fpine  which  fliuts  into  a  correfponding  fur- 
row in  the  back  of  the  other  operculum  ;  this  is  fcrrated 
at  the  lower  rim,  and  the  other  is  furnifhed  with  a  flat 
ipine.  Four  of  the  blue  longitudinal  ftripes  arifc  near 
the  eye,  the  fifth  from  the  aperture  of  the  gills,  which  is 
very  wide.  The  lateral  line  runs  near  ana  parallel  with 
the  back.  This  fifb  is  vellow  5  the  head  and  fins  violet 
inclining  to  red  ;  it  is  from  Japan,  but  its  habits  are  not 
known. 

5.  Holocentrus  Bengalenfis,  the  Bengal  holocenter  1 
four  flripes  along  the  body,  and  the  tail  crefent-fhaped. 
There  are  <  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  14  in 
the  pectoral  fins,  6  in  the  ventrals,  fo  in  the  anal,  18  in 
the  tail,  aud  \\  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  comprefled, 
(moolh  in  front,  behind  covered  with  round  tenacious 
fcales.   The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  armed  with  fliarp 


hooked  teeth ;  the  live  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
much  longer  than  the  reft,  and  behind  thefe  is  a  great 
number  of  fhort  tbin  teeth,  which  extend  over  the  palace 
alfo,  but  the  tongue  is  fmooth  ;  noftrils  double.  The 
front  operculum  is  ferrated  both  ways;  and  furnifhed 
with  a  notch  to  receive  a  kind  of  hook  from  the  hinder 
one  t  this  hook  feems  in  fonie  refpect  to  affift  in  the  work 
of  refpiration  ;  for  Bloch  obferved,  in  opening  the  mouth 
of  the  fifb,  that  the  front  operculum  receded,  and  prcf- 
fed  the  hinder  one  again  ft  the  breaft  by  means  of  that 
hook  ;  and  this  motion  clofed  the  aperture  of  the  gills ; 
it  is  probable  that  th't  operation  favours  the  retention  of 
the  water  taken  in  for  a  longer  time,  in  order  to  cool  tbe 
blood.  The  hinder  operculum  has  two  fpines,  and  a 
(mall  part  of  it  is  ferrated.  The  gillt  have  a  wide  aper- 
ture; the  membrane  it  loofe.  The  body  is  comprefled, 
the  fcales  are  fmall  and  ferrated;  the  anus  is  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  body.  The  back  and  bead  of  this  fifh  are  red  ; 
the  fides  and  belly  white.  The  ftripes  are  blue,  with  a 
brown  edging;  they  arife  from  the  bead  ;  the  three  firft 
terminate  in  the  dorfal  fin,  the  laft  in  that  of  the  tail. 
The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  end  in  a  point;  the  anal 
and  dorfal  are  rounded. 


6.  Holocentrus  epinephelus,  tbe  wall-eyed  holocenter  1 
ftripes  on  tbe  body  ;  fmall  fcales  on  tbe 
head  ;  a  membrane  over  tbe  eye  ;  tail  lunate.   Tbe  1 


brane  of  tbe  gills  has  5  rays,  the  peftoral  fins  14,  the  ven- 
trals 6,  the  anal  -fl,,  the  tail  15,  the  dorfal  fj.  This  and 
five  other  fpecies,  which  have  a  membrane  over  the  eye, 
are  made  a  feparate  genus  by  Bloch,  (Part,  x.)  called  Epi- 
nephelus, or  wall-eye. 

The  head  Hopes  but  little,  and  ends  in  an  obtufc  point. 
The  under  jaw  is  fomewbat  the  longeft;  both  are  fur- 
nifhed with  fmall  teeth,  and  the  palate  alfo,  but  the 
tongue  is  fmooth.  Tbe  eyes  are  prominent,  near  the 
top  of  the  head;  the  pupil  is  bluifh,  and  the  iris  yel- 
low; clofe  to  them  are  the  noftrils,  which  are  fingle. 
The  fingle  gill  appears  under  the  front  operculum;  the 
hinder  one  has  two  fpines.  The  aperture  is  wide,  and 
the  membrane  partly  at  liberty.  The  belly  is  fhort  and 
broad,  and  the  anus  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail.  The 
lateral  line  is  very  near  the  back,  and  in  tbe  fame  direc- 
tion. The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  white,  with  feven  broad 
flripes  of  brown  acrofs  the  body  from  back  to  belly,  and 
two  which  interfect  them  longitudinally.  The  ventral 
fin  ends  in  a  point ;  the  tail  is  crefcent-fhaped,  the  red 
rounded.   This  fpecies  it  found  at  Jamaica. 

7.  Holocentrus  perc.i,tbe  perch-holocenter :  onefpine 
bending  toward  the  head  in  the  laft  piece  of  each  oper- 
culum; fmall  fcales  on  the  head  and  opercula;  tbe  fcales 
in  general  radiated  and  ferrated.  There  are  7  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  1  j  in  each  pectoral,  |  in  each  ven- 
tral, »?  in  the  tail,  jjin  the  dorfal,  and  ft  in  the  anal. 
The  lower  jaw  is  fomcwhat  longer  than  the  upper,  which 
it  movable;  the  front  teeth  arc  long,  the  other  fmall, 
and  as  clofe  as  tbe  teeth  of  a  file  ;  there  are  teeth  alio  in 
the  palate  and  throat;  but  not  on  the  tongue,  which  ia 
very  white.  The  noftrils  arc  double.  The  head  and 
belly  are  of  a  red  colour;  the  back,  fides,  and  tail-fin, 
gold  brown.  This  and  the  three  following  are  described 
by  Cepede  from  Commerfon's  MSS.  no  writer  having 
mentioned  them  before.  Native  of  Button's  Straits  ;  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long.  In  the  firfi  piece  of  each  opercu- 
lum is  a  notch  to  receive  the  fliarp  fpine  of  the  fecond 
piece.  The  Molucca  Indians  brought  feveral  of  this  fpe- 
cies to  the  fliip  in  which  Commcrlon  and  Bougainville 
were  voyaging  in  the  year  1768. 

8.  Holocentrus  fiavo-cxrulcut,  the  yellow-and-blue 
holocenter;  tail-fin  crefcent-fhaped,  three  fpines  in  the 
hinder  operculum  ;  opercula  and  head  with  fmall  fcalet ;  a 
membrane  over  each  eye.  Seven  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  18  in  eacb  pectoral,  J  in  each  ventral,  15  in 
the  caudal,  Jf  in  the  dorfal,  ana  ft  in  tbe  anal.  The 
noftrils  arc  double;  the  lower  jaw  lumen  hat  longer  than 
the  upper,  which  is  retractile ;  tcctb  and  tonguelike  the 
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preceding.  The  general  colour  of  thii  filh  isbluifh ;  but 
the  fins  arc  yellow  j  hence  the  name.  Found  at  the  Ifle 
of  France;  larger  than  the  preceding.  Sometime*  the 
tipi  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  black,  and  the  upper  jaw  yel- 
lowilh,  the  fame  between  the  eyes,  and  a  yellow  fpot  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  ;  but  there  it  feldom  any  colour 
betide*  yellow  and  blue  on  any  part  of  it.  The  firft  rays 
of  the  dorfal  fin  end  in  a  filament.  The  fpecie*  livei  on 
crabs  and  young  filh,  which  it  fwallows  wholt,  Flelh 
pleaiimt  and  wholefome  food. 

9.  Holocentrus  caudi  vittatl,  the  Rriped-tail  holocen- 
ter:  two  fpinet  in  the  hinder  opercula ;  ventral  fins  with 
5  rays,  and  fattened  by  a  membrane  to  the  belly;  general 
colour  blue;  the  tail  with  from  three  to  ten  longitudinal 
alternate  white  and  black  ftripes.  Six  ray*  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills,  16  in  each  pectoral,  r  j  in  the  tail, 

in  the  dorfal,  ■fj  in  the  anal.  The  noftrils  are  double. 
The  vent  nearer  the  head  than  to  the  tail-fin.  This  fpe- 
cie* is  commonly  left  than  the  perch-holocenter.  The 
upper  jaw  is  flexible,  and  fomewh.it  (horter  than  the 
lower  ;  both  jaws,  and  the  palate,  are  armed  with  nume- 
rous fmall  teeth  like  a  faw  ;  the  tongue  is  fmooth.  Inha- 
bit* the  Ifle  of  France. 

10.  Holocentrns  nigricans,  the  blackifli  holocenter: 
one  or  two  fpine*  in  the  hinder  piece  of  each  operculum, 
and  a  fmall  feiTated  bone  near  each  eye;  a  fcaly  plate  at 
each  end  of  the  bafe  of  the  ventral  fins  ;  prevailing  co- 
lour bluifh  black.  Five  or  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills,  10  in  each  perioral  fin,  *  in  each  ventral,  15 
in  the  tail,  1$  in  the  dorfal,  and  X  in  the  anal.  The 
head  i*  fmall  $  the  eyes  blue ;  noftrils  double.  The  lower 
jaw  is  forocwh.it  longer  than  the  upper,  which  is  mova- 
ble; the  teeth  fmall,  white,  elofe  together  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb ;  but  none  on  the  palate  or  tongue.  The  la- 
teral line  it  very  (hort,  extending  no  further  than  the 
end  of  the  dorfal  fin. 

11.  Holocentrus  leopardus,  the  leopard  -  holocen tor : 
tail  lunate;  four  large  fpinet  on  the  firft  piece  of  each 
operculum,  one  fpine  on  the  fecond  ;  body  fpotted  all 
over.  There  are  14  ray*  in  the  pectoral  fin*,  iS  in  the 
tail,  **„  in  the  dorfal;  ?  in  the  anal,  4  in  the  ventralt. 
The  upper  jaw  is  fomcwh.it  morter  than  the  lower, 
and  the  lip  double ;  there  are  fix  large  ftrong  hooked 
teeth,  and  feveral  row*  of  fmalleronei,  in  each  jaw.  This 
and  the  following  were  firft  defcribed  by  Cepede. 

ta.  Holocentrus  ciliatut,  the  ciliated  holocenter:  fcale* 
ciliate,  teeth  alraoft  fetaceoui,  one  fmall  fpine  at  the  hind 
part  of  the  opercula.  There  are  17  rays  in  the  pectoral 
tint,  f  in  the  ventral*,  19  in  the  tail,  Jf  in  the  dorfal,  -A 
in  the  anal.  The  body  it  of  a  lengthened  form ;  teeth  in 
feveral  rows,  very  (mall. 

13.  Holocentru*  Tbunberg,  Thunberg's  holocenter  1 
7  articulated  rays  in  each  ventral  fin,  a  (ingle  fpine  in  the 
poftcribr  part  of  each  operculum ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
tail  much  lower  than  the  front ;  fcales  ftripea  and  den- 
tated ;  prevailing  colour  filvery,  but  without  fpot*.  Seven 
rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  13  in  the  pectoral  fin*, 
it  in  the  tail,  fj  in  the  dorfal,  ^  in  the  anal.  The  dor- 
fal fin  it  divided,  a*  it  were,  but  it  it  in  fact  only  one  fin  ; 
the  back  it  raifed.  The  upper  lip  is  double  ;  three  blunt 
teeth  appear  in  the  lower  jaw  on  each  fide.  Inhabit*  the 
feat  of  Japan  j  firft  defcribed  by  Thunberg. 

14.  Holocentru*  albo-ruber,  the  white-and-red  holo- 
center :  11  fpine*  in  the  dorfal  fin  ;  many  fpine*  between 
theeyet;  which  are  very  large;  colour  red,  with  eight 
or  nine  longitudinal  ftripes  of  white  on  each  fide.  Thit 
and  the  eight  following  fpecie*  are  defcribed  only  by  Ce- 
pede ;  the  pre  fen  t  and  the  next  from  the  coloured  Chi- 
nefe  drawing*  in  the  National  Mufeum  at  Paris ;  thefe  two 
therefore  inhabit  China. 

15.  Holocentrus  albo-fafciatu*,  the  white-banded  ho- 
locenter •  1 1  fpinou*  ray*  in  the  dorfal  fin ;  fpine*  before 
and  behind  the  eye*,  which  are  very  large,  with  a  black 
iri* ;  colour  red,  with  one  tranfverfe  white  bar  near  the 
tail-fin. 


16.  Holocentru*  diacantliui,  the  two- fpined  holocen- 
ter :  two  (pines  in  the  anal  fin  ;  fcale*  very  broad,  and 
edged  with  white;  head,  body,  and  tail,  dotted  with 
white ;  a  black  fpot  on  the  fecond  piece  of  each  oper- 
culum. Five  rayt  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  16  in 
each  pectoral  fin,  6  in  each  ventral,  16  in  the  tall,  J|  tu 
the  dorfal,  and  -fy  in  the  anak  This  and  the  four  fol- 
lowing are  defcribed  by  Cepede  from  the  collection  of  na- 
tural hiftory  brought  from  Holland  into  France  during 
the  grand  revolutionary  war. 

17.  Holocentrus  tripeftlus,  thetripetalous  holocenter: 
operculum  in  three  pieces,  one  fpine  to  the  third  piece  ; 
upper  lip  double,  lower  jaw  longeft  ;  fcales  oval,  denta- 
ted.  Sixteen  ray*  in  the  pectoral  fint,  £  in  the  ventral*, 
18  in  the  caudal,  in  the  dorfal,  -fy  in  the  anal.  Seve- 
ral row*  of  fmall  teeth,  one  large  one  at  each  extremity 
of  the  lower  jaw  oppofite  the  fnout. 

18.  Holocentru*  tetracanthu*,  the  four-fpined  holo- 
center t  four  fpinet  in  the  anal  fin  ;  a  toothed  fcale  above 
each  pectoral  fin,  and  feveral  under  each  eye;  a  large 
fpine  and  two  fmall  one*  at  the  lift  piece  of  the  opercu- 
lum; fpot*  on  the  dorfal  and  tail  fint.  Twelve  rayt  in 
each  pectoral  fin,  17  in  the  tail,  ft  in  the  dorfal,  -j^  in 
the  anal.  The  lower  jaw  it  the  longeft;  teeth  minute. 
Under  the  eve*  are  fcaly  lamina:  with  radiating  Ariz  ;  a 
great  part  ol  the  dorfal  fin,  fuftained  by  the  fpiny  rays,  is 
very  diftinct  from  the  reft. 

19.  Holocentru*  acanthopi,  the  prickly-eyed  holocen- 
ter: a  fringed  plate  armed  with  fpines  along  the  lower 
half  of  the  eye;  one  or  two  fpinet  in  the  fecond  piece  of 
the  operculum  ;  one  fpine  turned  obliquely  upward*  over 
the  bafe  of  the  pectoral  fins;  fmall  fpot*  on  the  dorfal 
and  caudal  fin*.  Fourteen  ray*  in  each  pectoral  fin,  }  in 
the  ventralt,  19  in  the  tail,  ft  in  ,he  dorfal,  $  in  the  anal. 
The  eyes  are  large;  the  lateral  line  very  ftrong. 

ao.  Holocentrus  radj.ibau,  the  radjabau  :  the  front  of 
the  head  almoft  perpendicular  with  the  longeft  diameter 
of  the  body;  dorfal  fin  extremely  long;  upper  jaw  long- 
eft;  two  or  three  fpines  in  the  fecond  piece  of  each  oper- 
culum; foots  on  the  dorfal  and  tail  fins.  Sixteen  rays 
in  the  pectoral  fins,  }  in  the  ventral*,  16  in  the  tail,  §J 
in  the  dorfal,  -fa  in  the  anal.  The  jaws  are  armed  witli 
feveral  row*  of  fmall  teeth,  clofe  together,  and  pretty 
equal  in  fixe.  The  eyes  are  very  large ;  there  i*  a  fcaly 
toothed  plate  under  the  laft  piece  of  each  operculum. 
The  lateral  line  it  nearly  ftraighr.  Inhabits  the  Eatl  In- 
diet,  where  it  it  called  ikmn  ratljabau. 

11.  Holocentrus  diadema,  the  crowned  holocenter: 
the  anterior  part  of  the  dorfal  fin  rounded,  and  lower 
than  the  pofterior  part ;  the  fpines  rife  higher  than  the 
membrane,  and  are  black  with  a  white  ft  ripe  underneath 
them,  which  gives  that  part  of  the  fin  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  diadem ;  that  fin  has  ft  rays,  the  anal  4.  The 
lower  jaw  is  the  longeft;  opercula  fcaly,  with  a  fpine  on 
each  piece.  There  are  fix  or  feven  narrow  ftripes  along 
each  fide  of  thit  fifti.  Thit  and  the  following  are  from 
Commerfon't  MSS. 

11.  Holocentru*  gymnofu*,  the  naked  holocenter  t 
body  apparently  naked,  the  fcale*  being  hardly  vifible  ; 
one  fpine  to  each  operculum;  lower  jaw  the  longeft; 
teeth  fmall  and  (harp,  fome  larger  one*  in  front  ot  the 
upper  jaw.  Fifteen  ray*  in  each  pectoral  fin,  6  in  each 
ventral,  iS  in  the  caudal,  f|  in  the  dorfal,  and  tV  in  the 
anal. 

1.  Tail  entire ;  i.  e.  ftraight,  rounded,  or  lanceolated. 
13.  Holocentru*  ftriatus,  the  ftriped  holocenter :  the 
jaw*  of  equal  length,  3  fpinet  in  the  anal  fin,  and  the  fin 
of  the  tail  truncated.  There  are  4  rayt  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills,  15  in  the  pectoral  fint,  *  in  the  ventralt,  ,»„ 
in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail,  and  ft  in  the  dorfal.  The  head 
is  laterally  comnrefled,  with  a  declining  roftrum,  and  the 
eye  it  furniftied  with  a  nictating  membrane ;  the  pupil  it 
black,  the  iri*  white  and  brown  i  the  noftrils  are  double, 
and  very  near  theeye*.   The  jaw*  and  palate  full  ofVery 
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fmall  fharp  teeth ;  the  tongue  it  fmooth.  The  front 
operculum  is  ferrated  behind  at  the  lower  part;  and  the 
hinder  one  ends  in  a  membranous  point,  and  a  Bat  fpine. 
The  gills  have  a  very  large  aperture;  the  membrane  ia 
h.irdly  vifible.  The  Scales  are  fmall  and  ferrated,  and  ex* 
t?nd  over  part  of  the  tail-fin.  The  body  is  of  a  dirty 
white,  with  five  tranfverfe  ftripes  of  brown,  The  ventral 
fins  are  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft ;  there  is  a 
large  black  fpot  on  the  dorfal  fin.  Its  country  is  un- 
known. This  and  the  fixteen  following  were  firft  dcfcribed 
by  Bloch. 

14.  Iiolocentrus  argentinus,  the  (ilvery  holocenter  i  a 
filvery  ft  ripe  along  each  fide,  and  the  tail  truncated. 
There  are  5  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  i+in  the 
peroral  fins,  f  in  the  ventrals,  -rV  in  the  anal,  15  in  the 
tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  and  body  are  com* 
pretfed,  and  furnifhed  with  rough  fcales,  which  however 
do  not  entirely  cover  the  head,  but  only  the  opercula. 
The  lower  jaw  advances  a  little  beyond  the  upper;  and 
both  are  armed  with  fmall  (harp  teeth;  the  palate  is  rough, 
the  tongue  fmooth,  and  at  liberty.  The  front  operculum 
is  ferrated  at  both  rims  ;  the  pofterior  one  confifts  of  t  .vo 
lamine,  three  fpines,  and  an  adhefive  membrane.  The 
aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide,  andthetneiubnne.it  liberty; 
the  internal  part  of  the  front  operculum  exhibits  the 
tingle  gill.  The  vent  is  nearly  in  the  middleof  the  body. 
The  pectoral  fins  are  rounded;  the  ventrals  end  in  a  point, 
and  the  rays,  except  the  firft,  are  ramified  ;  the  tail-fin  is 
ftraight,  with  dichotomous  rays ;  the  rays  of  the  dorfal 
and  anal  fins  extend  beyond  the  membrane  that  unites 
them;  they  are  compofed  of  ftift'and  flexible  rays  like 
the  reft.  The  ground  colour  of  this  fifh  is  a  faint  yellow, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bead  is  violet,  and  the  fides  filvery. 
The  nns  are  (ky-blue ;  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  edged 
with  yellow.    Its  fizcand  country  are  unknown. 

15.  Holocentrusongus,  theongo:  4$  rays  in  the  dorfal 
fin,  and  the  tail-fin  rounded.  There  are  five  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  is  in  each  pectoral  fin,  6  in  each 
ventral,  ^  in  the  anal,  18  in  the  tail.  The  head  is  long; 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  fhort  pointed  teeth  ;  the  palate 
fmooth,  the  lip-bones  are  broad  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
noftrils  are  double,  the  eyes  have  a  black  pupil  with  an 
orange  iris.  The  anterior  operculum  is  ferrated  on  one 
fide,  the  poftcrior  one  is  furnifhed  with  two  fpines ;  the 
aperture  of  the  gills  is  very  wide,  and  the  membrane  is 
loofe.  The  lateral  line  runs  near  the  back,  and  is  free 
from  fpines ;  the  vent  is  nearer  to  the  tail  than  to  the 
bead.  The  fcales  are  fmall,  and  not  ferrated,  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecics.  The  prevailing  colour  of  this  fifh  is 
brown,  which  rather  inclines  to  green  towards  the  belly  ; 
and  there  are  foots  or  bars  of  raint  yellow  on  the  anal, 
tail,  and  dorfal,  fins.  The  pectoral  fin  is  broad,  and  the 
ventral  has  one  very  ftrong  (pine  -,  both  tbefe  fins  are  yel- 
low. This  fpecics  is  from  Japan,  where  it  iscalled  than  ongo. 

16.  Holocentrus  auratus,  the  golden  holocenter;  ge- 
neral colour  golden,  with  little  (pots  all  over  the  body, 
and  nine  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  branchial  mem- 
brane has  6  rays,  the  pectoral  fins  16,  the  ventral*  6,  the 
anal  the  tail  so,  the  dorfal  The  body  is  broad, 
but  laterally  comprefled  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  fkin 
and  very  fmall  fcales.  The  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate 
are  fmall  and  (harp ;  the  lower  jaw  is  fomcwhat  the  loug- 
eft,  but  the  upper  is  furnifhed  with  two  long  teeth  and 
large  lip-bones.  The  noftrils  are  double,  and  near  the 
eyes ;  the  front  pair  cylindric,  the  hinder  oval.  The 
tongue  is  (lippery,  loole,  and  long,  like  a  bird's.  The 
eyei are  prominent,  and  near  the  top  of  the  head;  the 
pupil  is  black,  the  iris  violet  and  yellow,  with  yellow 
fpots.  The  front  operculum  is  minutely  ferrated  at  the 
back  part,  the  hinder  one  ends  in  a  membranous  point 
and  three  flat  fpines.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  very 
large,  the  membrane  half  concealed,  and  a  fingle  gill 
under  the  front  operculum.  The  body  is  of  a  beautiful 
gold  colour,  paler  on  the  belly ;  and  the  brown  dots  have 
a  fine  effect  on  this  ground-colour.   The  fins  are  in  ge- 
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neral  rounded,  with  ramified  rays.  The  dorfal,  anal, 
and  tail,  fins,  are  yellow  edged  with  fcirlet ;  the  pectoral* 
are  pale  violet,  the  ventrals  reddifh  brown ;  the  (tiff  rays 
of  the  dorfal  fins  are  branched  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
the  membrane  has  a  dark-brown  edging,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  effect.   This  is  from  the  Eall  Indies. 

27.  Holocentrus  quadrilineatus,  the  four-ftriped  holo- 
center: the  body  four-ftriped,  and  the  tail-fin  rounded, 
the  membrane  of  the  gills  is  fupported  by  6  rays ;  there 
are  13  in  the  pectoral  fins,  fin  the  ventrals,  in  . the 
anal,  16  in  the  tail,  and  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is 
comprefled,  and  fomcwhat  (loping;  the  jaws  are  of  equal 
length,  with  fmall  teeth  broad  at  Dottom,  pointed  at  top; 
the  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  fmall  ;  the  noftrils  are 
double,  and  near  the  eyes.  The  firft  of  the  four  longi- 
tudinal ftripes  runs  near  the  back,  the  fecond  begins  on 
the  forehead,  the  third  from  the  tip  of  the  mouth,  lUa 
fourth  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  runs  ftraight 
along  the  body  and  tail,  butdoea  not  extend  over  the  fin 
as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  it 
black,  the  iris  white  bordered  with  red.  The  front  oper- 
culum is  ferrated;  the  pofterior  one  rounded,  and  fur- 
nifhed with  one  fpine;  both,  as  well  as  the  body,  are  co- 
vered with  very  tender  fcales.  There  is  a  furrow  on  the 
back  to  receive  the  dorfal  fin.  The  lateral  line  arilct 
from  the  hinder  operculum,  and  runs  irregularly  to  the 
middle  of  the  tail-fin.  The  cinereous  ground  of  this  fiih 
is  agreeably  (haded  with  the  blackilh  ftripes.  The  belly 
is  of  a  yellowifh  red,  the  back  brownifh,  the  fins  lead-co- 
lour, only  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  bordered  with 
yellow;  before  the  dorfal  fin  there  is  a  round  black  fpot, 
and  a  large  oblong  fpotorftripe  on  that  fin,ou  each  fide. 
This  fpecies  is  alio  from  the  Eaft. 

*8.  Holocentrus  fafciatus,  the  banded  holocenter  t 
body  banded,  and  the  lower  jaw  protruded ;  tail  rounded. 
There  are  6  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  1  3  in  the 
pectoral  fins,  £  in  the  ventrals,  -fa  in  the  anal,  16  in  the 
tail,  and  £f  in  the  dorfal.  The  mouth  in  this  fpecies 
opens  very  wide  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  armed  with  fcveral  rows 
of  fmall  teeth,  and  two  long  teeth  in  front ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  there  is  but  one  row,  but  they  are  larger,  and  bent 
back  ;  the  palate  is  rough  alfo,  but  the  tongue  is  fmooth. 
The  noftrils  are  double ;  the  eyes  large ;  pupil  black, 
iris  yellowifh  green.  The  front  operculum  is  ferrated, 
aud  the  fcales  on  this  are  much  fmaller  than  on  the  pof- 
terior one,  which  is  double,  and  furnilbed  with  two 
fpines  and  a  loofe  membrane.  The  aperture  of  the  gills 
is  very  large,  and  the  membrane  only  in  part  coucealcd  ; 
the  infide  of  the  front  operculum  exhibits  the  fingle  gill. 
The  body  is  thin ;  the  fcale*  hard  and  ferrated.  This 
fifh  is  of  a  greeniih  yellow,  which  becomes  lighter  towards 
the  belly;  the  tranfverfe  ftripes  or  bands  are  attWolour; 
the  fins  are  moftly  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  body,  and 
rounded.    Its  country  is  not  known. 

19.  Holocentrus  punctatus,  the  punctulated  holocen- 
ter j  the  body  punctated,  and  eleven  fpines  in  the  dorfal 
fin.  There  are  is  rays  in  the  peroral  fins,  £  in  the  ven- 
trals, «}  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  and  J  J  in  the  dorfal. 
The  mouth  has  a  wide  aperture;  jaws  ot  equal  length, 
armed  with  fhort  teeth.  The  uoftrils  are  double,  but 
fmall.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  blue,  with  a  yellowifh  iris. 
The  body  is  comprefled,  and  covered  with  ferrated  fcales, 
the  roughnefs  of  which  is  eafily  perceived  in  palling  the 
hand  from  the  tail  towards  the  bead.  Every  part  ot  the 
body  is  full  of  little  round  fpots  of  black  and  red.  The 
front  operculum  is  rounded  and  ferrated  \  the  poftcrior 
one  terminates  in  a  point,  and  is  furnifhed  with  on:  dat 
fpine.  There  are  no  fcales  on  the  frout  part  of  the  iiead. 
The  fins  are  all  rounded  ;  the  pectorals  arc  entirely  red, 
the  others  red  mingled  with  yellow.  This  fpecies  is 
found  at  Braftl,  among  the  (helves  and  breakers  in  the 
fex;  hence  the  Dutch  call  it  gulirjck,  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  fMjet-gatio,  or  rock-fifb.  The  flefh  is  white,  firm, 
well-tatted,  and  very  wholefome.  It  is  tenacious  of  life; 
for  Pifo  relates,  that  he  found  one  alive  after  it  bad  been 
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three  boun  out  of  the  water,  and  two  hourt  after  that, 
when  he  opened  it,  the  heart  wat  yet  beating.  This  fpe- 
cies  it  represented  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  3. 

30.  Holocenrrus  lanceolatus,  the  lanceolated  holocen- 
teri  tail-fin  rounded,  the  reft  pointed  like  a  lancer. 
The  membrane  of  the  gills  ha*  6  rays,  the  pefloral  fins  16, 
the  ventral*  the  anal  ft,  the  tail  13,  the  dorfal  fj. 
The  bead  it  large,  with  a  mouth  in  proportion  ;  the  bones 
of  the  lip*  are  broad  i  the  iaws  are  of  equal  length,  and 
armed  with  feverat  row*  of  little  fliarp  teeth,  a*  is  the  pa- 
late; but  the  tongue  i*  fmooth  and  movable.  The  nof- 
trils  are  double,  the  hinder  pair  near  the  eye*.  Hereabout 
begin  the  fcale*,  which  are  fmall,  tender,  and  fmooth. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black,  irii  blue.  The  front  oper- 
culum is  made  of  two  fmall  rounded  plates,  of  which  the 
hinder  one  i*  flrongly  "ferrated.  The  gill*  have  a  wide 
aperture,  and  one  half  of  the  membrane  i*  concealed. 
The  body  i*  broad,  the  belly  prominent,  and  the  vent  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  tbi*  fi(h  it  filvery, 
with  tranfverfe  ftripet  and  fpott  of  brown.  The  foft  ray* 
o(  the  fins  are  moftly  divided  into  four  brandies.  Thit 
fpecies  is  produced  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  take*  it*  name 
from  the  fhape  of  the  fins.    See  the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

31.  Holocentru*  caeruleo-punft.it us,  the  blue-fpotted 
holocenter  :  blue  foots  on  the  fins  only,  and  eleven  fpine* 
in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  pefloral  fin*  have  11  rays,  the  ven- 
trals  6,  the  anal  ft,  the  tail  13,  and  the  dorfal  }}.  The 
head  dopes  off  to  the  mouth,  which  i*  pretty  lar^e;  the 
under  jaw  it  the  longer),  and  both  are  armed  with  fmall 
teeth ;  the  palate  the  fume,  but  the  tongue  is  fmooth  and 
at  liberty.  The  noftrilsare  fo  fmall  .1*  10  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  eye*  are  near  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fur. 
nifhed  with  a  membrane;  the  pupil  is  black,  the  iri* 
white.  The  fcale*  are  extremely  minute.  The  front 
operculum  is  rounded,  and  ferrated  at  both  edge*  ;  the 
hinder  one  ends  pointed,  and  ha*  one  fpine  and  an  adhe- 
five  membrane.  The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  pale  blue,  with 
large  yellow  foot*  on  the  body  and  tail ;  (mall  blue  one* 
on  the  fin*.  The  lateral  line  rum  near  and  parallel  to 
the  back ;  the  anus  i*  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head.  The 
fins  are  of  a  brown  colour)  the  pefloral  and  tail  are 
rounded,  the  other*  end  fharp. 

31.  Holocentru*  maculatut,  the  fpotted  holocenter  t 
body  brown,  with  white  fpots ;  tail  rounded,  and  eleven 
fpine*  in  the  dorfal  fin.  There  are  6  ray*  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  gills,  13  in  the  pefloral  fins,  6  in  the  ven- 
tres, ft  in  the  anal,  15  in  the  tail,  and  \\  in  the  dorfal. 
The  head  and  body  are  both  comprefTed  ;  the  back  is  ca- 
rinated,  the  belly  round.  The  jaw*  are  of  equal  length, 
and  furnifhed  with  fharp  teeth  ;  the  palate  it  rough,  the 
tongue  fmooth  ;  the  lip-bone*  are  broad  ;  the  noftrilt  are 
hardly  perceptible.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  it  black,  the 
iris  white.  The  fcale*  are  very  fmall.  The  front  oper- 
culum is  ferrated  one  way  $  the  hinder  one  is  armed  with 
two  fmall  fpine*.  The  vent  i*  nearer  to  the  head  than 
to  the  tail.  Tbi*  fifh  it  of  a  browntth-colour,  and  the 
fpot*  are  white.  The  dorfal,  pefloral,  and  tail,  fins,  are 
rounded  ;  the  anal  end*  in  a  blunt  point,  the  ventral 
{harp.  Tbi*  fpecies  it  from  the  Eaft  Indie*,  and  in  other 
refpefls  refernble*  the  preceding.   See  the  Plate,  fig.  5. 

33.  Holocentru*  Sunnamenfit,  the  Surinam  holocenter : 
ft  rays  in  the  anal  fin  5  tail  rounded.  The  membrane  of 
the  gillt  is  fupported  by  6  ftrong  curved  bones  ;  there  are 
14.  rays  in  the  pefloral  fins,  6  in  the  ventral*,  17  in  the 
tail,  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  fmall,  fomewhat  broad 
at  top,  but  comprefTed  on  the  fides.  The  mouth  it  fmall ; 
the  lower  jaw  is  the  longed,  with  a  row  of  fhort,  conical, 
divergent  teeth,  bent  inwards;  but  the  upper  jaw  has, 
befide*  a  firnilar  row,  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  teeth 
placed  behind  thi*  row;  the  palate  and  tongue  are 
fmooth ;  the  lip-bone*  narrow.  The  noftrilt  are  tingle, 
round,  and  near  the  eye*,  wbich  bavea  black  pupil  (land- 
ing in  the  midft  of  an  iri*  half  red  and  half  wbite.  The 
front  operculum  is  ferrated,  and  flretches  into  a  long 
fpme  at  the  comer;  the  hinder  one  is  rounded,  and 
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armed  with  a  long  round  fpine;  the  fcales  on  thefe  are 
fmaller  than  on  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fcales  in  ge- 
neral are  much  ferrated,  and  adhere  flrongly  to  the  (kin. 
The  gill*  have  a  wide  a  pen  u  re,  ami  the  membrane  is  un- 
covered. The  head  is  the  colour  of  blood;  the  body  is 
variegated  brown,  violet,  and  yellow ;  the  fins  are  mbflly 
yellow  at  their  origin,  deep  violet  towards  the  extremities ; 
the  fins  of  the  anus,  back,  and  tail,  are  partly  covered 
wirh  fcales;  all  the  fins  arc  rounded  ;  there  is  a  furrow  in 
the  back,  to  receive  occafionally  the  dorfal  fin.  Thi* 
fpecies  attains  the  fize  of  our  ordinary  perch  ;  and  is  ef- 
teemed,  a*  food,  one  of  the  bed  fifh  in  Surinam. 

34.  Holocentru*  calcarifer,  the  fpur-fifh  :  only  8  fpinea 
in  the  dorfal  fin  ;  tail-fin  rounded.  There  are  6  ray*  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  1 5  in  the  pefloral  fins,  {  in  the 
ventrals,  ft  in  the  anal,  17  in  the  tail,  ft  in  the  dorfal. 
The  head  is  fomewhat  flatted  at  top,  and  comprefTed  at 
the  fides ;  the  lower  jaw  is  longed  ;  both,  as  well  as  the 
palate,  are  armed  with  feveral  fmall  teeth  fcarcely  vifible, 
but  much  more  numerous  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  noftrilt 
are  double  ;  the  upper  one*  very  near  the  eyes,  which  are 
large,  ftand  high,  and  have  a  black  pupil  in  a  filvery  iris. 
The  front  operculum  is  ferrated,  and  armed  with  four 
fpinet  like  the  prickt  of  a  fpur,  whence  the  name;  the 
pofterior  operculum  has  one  fpine,  and  the  (boulder-Hade 
is  ferrated.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  wide,  and  the 
membrane  is  moftly  concealed.  The  trunk  is  comprefTed, 
and  covered  with  large  filvery  fcales,  with  yellow  rims, 
which  extend  over  part  of  the  head  ;  a  tine  runs  longitu- 
dinally over  each  row  of  fcales.  The  hack  it  brown,  in- 
clining to  violet ;  the  fins  yellow  and  brown.  The  pec- 
toral and  ventral  fins  end  in  a  point ;  the  anal  and  tail 
are  rounded,  and  have  fome  brown  (tripes  upon  them; 
the  dorfal  finks  in  the  middle.  It  is  found  at  Japan  ;  and 
grows  about  a  foot  long. 

35.  Hotocentrus  Afer,  the  African  holocenter:  the 
fcales  on  the  poflcrior  operculum  larger  than  thofe  on  the 
body ;  a  membrane  over  the  eve.  The  mcmbr.me  of  the 
gills  has  5  rays,  the  pefloral  fins  19,  the  ventrals  the 
anal  tV>T,>e  ta''  '7,  and  the  dorfal  The  head  is  f  mall, 
and  covered  with  fcales;  the  jaws  are  of  equal  length, 
and  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  teeth,  of  which  thofe  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  rather  the  longed ;  there  it  an  arched  row 
of  teeth  extending  on  the  fide*  and  back  of  the  palate. 
The  lip-bones  are  broad  ;  the  noftrils  double,  oval,  and 
very  near  the  eyes,  which  are  even  with  the  top  of  the 
head,  furnifhed  with  a  niflating  membrane,  bluifh  pupil, 
and  dark-brown  iris.  The  anterior  operculum  it  ferra- 
ted, and  exhibits  the  ftngle  gill  in  its  interior  part;  the 

Eoflerior  operculum  has  one  fpine,  but  terminates  in  a 
lunt  point.  The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture,  and  the 
membrane  is  concealed.  The  body  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
breadth  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  lateral  line  is  very 
thin,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  direflion  with  the  b:ick  ; 
the  anus  is  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  its  fin,  but  ftill 
nearer  to  the  fin  of  the  rail  than  to  the  bead.  The  back 
and  belly  are  round,  which  arife*  from  the  thicknef*  of 
the  body  in  general.  The  fcale*  are  fmall,  hard,  and  fer- 
rated, forming  a  furrow  on  the  back,  and  extending  over 
part  of  all  tbe  fin*  except  the  ventral*.  The  foft  ray* 
are  ramified.  The  fins  are  all  rounded,  and  fhort  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  fifh.  The  colour  it  brown, 
very  dark  on  the  back,  light  on  the  fides  and  belly  j 
the  pefloral  fin  it  brim  ft  one-col  our,  tbe  ventral  orange. 
Thi*  fpecies  is  from  Acara,  on  the  Guinea  coaft;  it  He* 
in  the  (hallows  of  the  fea,  not  far  from  the  fhore.  The 
flefb  is  white  and  wbolefome ;  it  feeds  on  fhell-fifh,  and 
grows  ;o  a  confiderable  fize.  This  and  the  four  follow. 
>ng  are  included  by  Bloch  in  his  new  genus  Epinephelus, 
or  wall-eye,  from  the  tranfparent  membrane  over  the  eye. 
Cepede  has  brought  them  into  this  genus,  in  which,  to 
avoid  multiplying  genera,  we  have  followed  him. 

36.  Holocentrus  marginatut,  the  bordered  wall-eye : 
fins  red,  tail  rounded,  anterior  part  of  the  dorfal  bordered 
with  black.   The  membrane  of  the  gills  hat  5  rays,  the 
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pectoral  fins  17,  tbe  ventrals  6,  the  anal  the  tail  18, 
the  dorfal  J+.  The  head  is  large,  declining,  and  covered 
with  fmall  Icales.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  up- 
per ;  and  both  are  armed  with  final)  teeth  at  tbe  fides,  and 
tour  large  ones  in  front.  The  noftrils  are  Angle;  the 
eyes  large,  with  a  black  pupil,  yellow  iris,  and  tranfparent 
membrane.  The  anterior  operculum  is  ferrated  ;  the 
pofterior  has  three  fpines,  but  not  at  the  extremity. 
The  aperture  of  tbe  gills  is  wide,  and  the  membrane 
loofe.  The  fcalet  are  fmall  and  hard.  Tbe  fifk  is  broad 
in  front,  and  tapers  off  towards  the  tail.  The  back  and 
head  are  light  brown,  the  fides  filvery  with  a  fhade  of 
blue. 

37.  Holocentrus  fufcus,  the  brown  wall-eye  t  the  fins 
black  ;  a  membrane  over  each  eye.  The  membrane  of 
the  gills  has  $  rays,  the  pectoral  fins  14,  the  ventrals  6, 
anal  fi,  tail  18,  dorfal  The  body  is  long,  and  tapers 
towards  the  tail  j  the  fcales  are  fmall,  and  lerrated ;  the 
roftrum  declines ;  the  lower  jaw  is  fomewhat  longeft ; 
the  noftrils  are  fingle,  and  near  tbe  eyes ;  the  pupil  is 
black,  the  iris  yellow  and  violet-colour.  The  opercular 
are  ftriped  with  blue;  the  binder  one  is  furnifhed  with 
three  fpines.  The  ground-colour  of  this  fifh  isvellow, 
marked  with  (tripes  and  fpots  of  brown.  The  fins  are 
light  yellow  at  the  bafe,  black  at  the  extremities ;  the 
dorfal  and  tail  are  partly  covered  with  fcales.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  from  Norway. 

38.  Holocentrus  ruber,  the  red  wall-eye t  body  red; 
'eleven  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin.  The  membrane  of  the  gills 
has  5  rays,  the  pectoral  fins  11,  the  ventrals  anal  -fj, 
tail  so,  dorfal  -ff •  The  head  is  narrow  with  a  declining 
roftrum,  and  covered,  as  well  as  tbe  body,  with  fmall 
fcales,  hard  and  ferrated  ;  the  lower  jaw  is  the  longeft. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  bluifh  ;  the  irides  double,  a  yel- 
low and  a  blue  one.  The  front  operculum  is  (lightly  fer- 
rated, the  hinder  one  bas  two  fpines.  The  head,  back, 
and  fides,  are  red  ;  the  belly  paler,  the  bale  of  the  fins 
yellow.  'There  is  a  furrow  to  receive  the  fpines  of  the 
dorfal  fin  ;  the  hinder  part  of  that  fin  has  fcales,  as  alfo 
has  the  bafe  of  the  anal  and  tail.  This  fpecies  is  from 
Japan. 

39.  Holocentrus  rubro-fufcus,  the  red-and-brown  bo- 
Jocenten  7  rays  in  each  ventral  fin,  tail  rounded,  upper 
jaw  movable.  There  are  feven  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills,  16  in  each  pectoral  fin.  18  in  the  caudal,  &  in 
the  dorfal,  -ft  in  the  anal.  This  and  the  following  eight 
were  firlt  dcicribed  by  Cepede.  The  prefent  fpecies  is 
from  Commerfon's  MSS.  that  celebrated  voyager  met 
with  it  near  the  lfle  of  France  in  1769.  It  is  a  rare  fpe- 
cies ;  flelb  well-taftcd,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  ;  length  eight 
inches.  There  is  a  blackifh  foot  near  each  eye.  The 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  ftriped,  fpotted,  and  edged,  with 
red,  and  a  black  fpot  juft  beyond  the  dorfal ;  the  ventrals 
arc  of  tbe  colour  of  minium,  or  red-lead  ;  pectorals  yel- 
lowifh  with  fmall  red  fpots  on  their  bafe.  The  back  is 
brown ;  fides  fpotted  with  red,  and  two  red  or  reddifh 
ipots  on  the  tail-fin.  Three  fpines  from  the  back  of  the 
operculum,  which  is  pointed.  Small  bent  teethj  crowd- 
ed together,  in  both  jaws ;  fome  (till  fmaller  in  the  pa- 
late and  throat ;  tongue  whitim,  and  a) molt  fmooth. 
The  lateral  line  is  made  up  of  little  interrupted  ftrokes. 
Scales  fmall  and  rough. 

40.  Holocentrus  foldado,  the  foldado:  fa  rays  in  the 
anal  fin,  the  fecond  fpine  very  long,  ft  rang,  and  flat;  two 
fpinesineacboperculum.  Fiveraysin  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  16  in  each  pectoral  fin,  ^in  each  ventral,  17  in  the 
tail,  14  in  the  dorfal.  This  was  defcribed  from  two  fpe- 
cimeni,  one  in  a  dried  collection  from  Holland,  the  other 
was  feat  to  Cepede  from  Cayenne.  The  lower  jaw  is  lon- 
ger than  the  upper;  the  tetth  are  of  various  fizes,  ftrong 
and  (harp,  larger  in  front,  diltributed  in  feveral  rows  in 
the  upper  jaw,  the  inner  rows  much  crowded.  There 
are  beautifully-fhiniiig  fiiver  fcales  on  tbe  lower  jaw,  the 
opercula,  the  lateral  Une,  and  that  part  of  the  branchial 
membrane  not  covered  by  the  opercula. 


41.  Holocentrus  gibbofus,  the  gibbous  holocenter:  one 
fpine  in  the  fecond  piece  of  each  operculum,  and  a  ferra- 
ted plate  rifing  over  that  fecond  piece ;  the  lateral  line 
reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  fnout  to  the  origin  of  the  dor- 
fal fin,  making  an  angle  of  more  than  4<°  with  the  axis  of 
the  body  and  tail ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the  anal  and  dor- 
fal fins  rounded,  and  the  ventrals  alfo.  _  In  the  pectoral 
fins  16  rays,  $  in  the  ventrals,  17  in  tbe  tail,  in  the  dor- 
fal, -fa  in  the  anal.  Teeth  fmall,  crowded,  equal.  This 
and  tbe  two  following  are  from  the  Dutch  collection  fo 
often  mentioned. 

41.  Holocentrus  Sonnerar,  Sonnerat's  holocenter;  tbe 
firft  piece  of  each  operculum  notched  ;  two  fpines  of  very 
unequal  length  over  each  eye ;  tbe  dorfal  fin  very  long, 
and  rounded  towards  the  tail;  anal  the  fame;  three 
tranfverfe  bars  with  a  very  dark  edging.  Six  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills,  17  in  each  pectoral  fin,  J  in  the 
ventrals,  »o  in  the  tail,  in  the  dorfal,  and  -jy  in  the 
anal.  Body  long  and  comprefled  j  general  colour  yellow- 
ifh,  the  bands  mining  white  or  filvery.  Sent  from  the 
lfle  of  France,  where  it  is  called  tandaAawla,  and  kakutotn 
iiam;  but  Cepede  bas  named  it  after  a  very  ingenious 
Frenchman. 

43.  Holocentrus  heptadactylus,  the  feven-fingered  ho- 
locenter 1  7  rays  in  the  ventral  fins  ;  lower  jaw  the  lon- 
geft, and  upper  lip  double;  three  fpines  turned  towards 
the  fnout  and  one  towards  the  tail  in  the  firft  piece  of 
the  operculum,  one  fpine  in  the  fecond  piece;  a  plate 
deeply  toothed  over  this  fecond  piece,  another  above  each 
pectoral  fin.  Fifteen  rays  in  the  pectoral  fins,  17  in  the 
caudal,  A  in  the  dorfal,  and  -fj  in  the  anal.  Several 
rows  of  fmall  even  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  the  palate. 
The  dorfal  fin  is  divided  very  diftinctly  into  two.  From 
an  examination  of  feveral  of  this  fpecies,  Cepede  disco- 
vered, that  the  notches  or  points,  in  the  toothed  plate 
upon  the  operculum,  incrcafe  with  age.  For  inftance,  in 
a  young  one  not  8  inches  long,  he  reckoned  fix  on  the 
lamina  neareft  to  the  pectoral  fin,  and  three  in  tbe  fecond ; 
but  on  an  older  one,  more  than  11  inches  long,  one  of 
tbe  plates  had  ten  notches  and  teeth,  the  other  five. 

44.  Holocentrus  pantherinus,  tbe  panther  holocenter: 
head,  body,  and  tail,  fpotted  like  a  panther  ;  tail  rounded. 
Fourteen  rays  in  the  pectoral  fins,  \%  in  the  dorfal,  ^ 
tbe  anal.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  longelt ;  one  row  of  teeth 
only,  (landing  apart,  nearly  equal  in  fax,  in  each  jaw. 
Three  fpines  in  the  fecond  piece  of  each  operculum. 
Coinmerfon  has  left  a  drawing  of  this  fpecies,  and  the 
three  following;  the  fcales  are  hardly  vifible. 

45.  Holocentrus  roftnarus,  tbe  fea-cow  holocenter: 
two  long  ftrong  conical  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  like  the 
tuflcs  of  the  Tncbecus  rofmarus,  or  fea-cow;  fcales  fmall. 
Ten  rays  in  the  pectoral  fin,  in  the  dorfal,  ^  in  the 
anal.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  longeft  ;  there  are  two  fpines 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  operculum.  The  tail-fin  it 
rounded;  the  dorfal  bordered  with  brown  or  black,  and 
the  anterior  part  lower  than  the  reft. 

46.  Holocentrus  oceanus,  the  ocean  holocenter;  tail 
rounded ;  lower  jaw  tbe  longeft,  one  row  of  even  teeth 
in  each,  upper  lip  double ;  three  fpines  in  the  hinder 
part  of  each  operculum;  five  tranfverfe  fhort  blackiftt 
bars.  In  each  pectoral  fin  14  rays,  16  in  the.tail,  ft  in 
the  dorfal,  and  -ft  in  the  anal.  Inhabits  the  great  ocean 
near  the  line  or  the  tropics;  dorfal  fin  like  the  prece- 
ding. 

47.  Holocentrus  falmoides,  the  falmon  holocenter  t 
head  like  a  falmon,  fnout  flatted  and  comprefled,  upper 
jaw  longeft,  teeth  in  feveral  rows ;  3  fpine*  in  the  I  alt 
piece  of  the  operculum.  Eleven  fpinous  ray*  in  the  dor- 
fal fin ;  a  vaft  number  of  very  fmall  round  equal  fpots  on 
the  head,  body,  tail,  and  fins.  Has  the  fame  haunts  as 
tbe  preceding. 

48.  Holocentrus  Norvegicus,  the  Norwegian  holocen- 
ter  :  the  lower  jaw  the  longeft,  teeth  numerous  in  both  { 
fpines  over  and  under  the  eyes  ;  dorfal  fin  very  long  ;  co- 
lour red.   Seven  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gilla,  19  in 
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etch  pc&oral  fin,  f  in  each  ventral,  16  in  the  tail,  H  in 
the  dorfal,  f\  in  the  anal.  Found  between  Greenland 
and  Norway.  The  operculum  terminates  in  a  long  fpine. 
Noftrils  double,  forae  fay  treble.  Scales  round,  large,  and 
ftrongly  adherent.  Tlie  dorfal  fin  reaches  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  tail. 

PERCAPTU'RA,  /  in  old  records,  a  wear  or  dam  in 
a  river  for  catching  fiih. 

PERCA'SE,  adv.  Perchance  ;  perhaps.  Not  nfed. — A 
virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  lolitudine,  and  not  only 
in  tbeatro,  though  pereaji  it  will  be  more  ftrong  by  glory 
and  fame,  as  an  beat  which  is  doubled  by  reflexion. 
Bacon. 

PERCE',  adj.  In  heraldry,  perforated,  reprefented  as 
having  a  bole  bored  through. 

PER'CEANT,  adj.  [percent,  Fr.]  Piercing  j  penetra- 
ting. Obfolete. 

Wonderous  quick  and  perceant  was  his  fpright, 

As  eagle's  eyes  that  can  behold  the  fun.  Spenjer. 

PERCE'E  (Me),  afmall  but  remarkable  ifland  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  j  being  a  perpendi- 
cular rock,  pierced  with  two  natural  arches,  through 
which  the  fea  flows.  One  of  thefe  arches  is  large  enough 
to  admit  a  large  boat  to  pafs  through  it  i  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Cape  Gafpec. 

PERCEIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anas  to 
Emerita,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PERCETVABLE,  adj.  [from  perceive.]  Perceptible  ; 
fuch  as  falls  under  perception. — The  body,  though  it 
really  moves,  yet,  not  changing  perceivable  diftance  with 
forae  other  bodies  as  fall  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds 
will  follow  one  another,  feems  to  fland  ftill ;  as  the  hands 
of  clocks.  Locke. — That  which  we  perceive  when  we  fee 
figure,  as  perceivable  by  light,  is  nothing  but  the  termina- 
tion of  colour.  Locke. 

PERCE'IVABLY,  ado.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be 
obferved  or  known. 

PERCE'IVANCE,  /.  Power  of  perceiving.  —  The 
fenfes,  and  common  perceivauce,  might  carry  this  menage 
to  the  foul  within,  that  it  is  neither  eafeful,  profitable, 
norpraifeworthy,  in  this  life,  to  do  evif.  Milton  t  Reaf.  of 
Ck.  Gov  —  Haft  thou  any  pereeivance  of  thefe  things,  and 
do  they  make  any  imprelhon  upon  thy  mind  ?  Tranjt  of 

Boelhiu*,  1674. 

To  PERCE'IVE,  v.  a.  [ptrcipio,  Lat.]  To  difcover  by 
fome  fenfible  effc&t : 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 

That  it  is  place  which  lefiens  and  fets  oft'.  Skakefpem*. 

To  know  ;  to  obferve.— Jefus  perceived  in  his  fpirit  that 
they  fo  reafoned  within  tbemfelves.  Mark,  ii.  8.— His 
Ions  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not}  and  tbey 
are  brought  low,  but  he  ptrctivetk  it  not.  Job,  xiv.'at. — 
Ti!l  we  ourfelves  fee  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive 
it  by  our  own  underftandings,  we  arc  ftill  in  the  dark. 
Locke. — How  do  they  come  to  know  that  themfelves  think, 
when  they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it  I  Locke.— To  be 
affected  by. — The  upper  regions  of  the  air  pereeire  the 
coKeftion  of  the  matter  of  tempefts  before  the  air  here 
below.  Bacon. 

PERCEI'VER,  /  One  who  perceives  or  obferves.— 
Which  eftimation  they  have  gained  among  weak  percei- 
ved.  Milton'*  Tetrackordoa. 

PERCELLES  (John),  a  Dutch  engraver,  the  pupil  of 
H.  Cornelius  de  Vrooms,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  the  year 
1597.  His  fon  Julius  was  a  native  of  the  fame  city,  and 
both  excelled  in  painting  and  engraving  (hipwreckt,  and 
other  marine  fubjefts.  From  the  circumftancc  of  the 
works  of  the  father  and  fon  being  marked  with  the  fame 
initial  letters,  forae  confufion  hasarifen  5  nor  is  it  known 
whether  to  attribute  the  twelve  fmall  fea-views  which 
bear  thefe  initials,  to  John  or  Julius.  Another  fet  of 
twelve  in  folio,  of  which  the  fubjefts  are  tbe  Dutch  navy, 
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are  etched  in  a  fome  what  broader  ftyle,  and  are  not 
likely  the  performance  of  the  elder  Percelles,  being  in- 
fcribed  "Notatasa  famofiflimo  Navium  Pictore  Johannes 
Percelles,"  without  any  feparate  mention  of  tbe  engra- 
ver's name. 

PER'CEPIER,/.  in  botany.   See  Aphakes. 

PERCEPTIBILITY,/  Theftate  of  being  an  objeft 
of  the  fenfes  or  mind;  the  (late  of  being  perceptible. 
Perception  ;  the  power  of  perceiving.  Not  proper.— The 
illumination  is  not  fo  bright  and  fulgent,  as  to  obfeureor 
extinguifli  all  perceptibility  of  the  reafon.  More. 

PERCEPTIBLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  percept**,  Lat.] 
Such  as  may  be  known  or  obferved.— No  found  is  pro- 
duced but  with  a  perceptible  blaft  of  tbe  air,  and  with  fome 
refiftance  of  the  air  ftrucken.  Bacon. — When  I  think,  re- 
member, or  abftrafl  ;  thefe  intrinfick  operations  of  my 
mind  are  not  perceptible  by  my  fight,  hearing,  talle,  fmelf, 
or  feeling.  Hale'*  Orig.  of  Mankind.— In  the  anatomy  of 
the  mind,  as  of  tbe  body,  more  good  will  accrue  to  man- 
kind by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible,  parts, 
than  by  ftudying  too  much  liner  nerves.  Pope.—  Capable 
of  perception.— The  foul,  when  le  pa  rated  from  the  body, 
becomes  more  perceptible  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  Greene'* 
Four  Lojl  T/.rur*. 

PERCEPTIBLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be 
perceived.— The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week. 
Pope. 

PERCEPTION,  f.  [Fr.  perceptio,  Lat.]  Tbe  power 
perceiving;  knowledge;  confeioufnefs.  —  Perception  it 
that  a&  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a  pauton  or  impremon, 
whereby  the  mind  becomes  confeious  of  any  thing;  as 
when  I  feel  hunger,  thirft,  cold,  or  beat.  Watt*. — Matter 
hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  confeious  of  its  own 
exiftence.  Bentley.— The  act  of  perceiving;  obfervation. 
Notion ;  idea. — By  tbe  inventors,  and  their  follower* 
that  would  feem  not  to  come  too  ihort  of  the  perception* 
of  the  leaden,  they  are  magnified.  Hale'*  Origin  of  Man- 
kind.— The  ilate  of  being  affected  by  fomething. — Great 
mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air 
to  tempefts  fooncr  than  the  vallies  below;  and  therefore 
they  fay  in  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  night- 
caps on,  tbey  mean  mifchief.  Bacon. — This  experiment 
difcovereth  perception  in  plants  to  move  towards  that 
which  mould  comfort  them,  though  3t  a  diftance.  Bacon. 

PERCEPTIVE,  adj.  [pereeptut,  Lat.]  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving. —  There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth  : 
the  foul  is  awake  and  follicited  by  external  motions,  for 
fome  of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  molt 
filent  repofe  and  obfeurity  of  night :  what  is  it  then  that 
prevents  our  fenfations  ?  Glanville. — Whatever  the  leaft 
real  point  of  tbe  eflience  of  the  perceptive  part  of  the  foul 
does  perceive,  every  real  point  of  the  perceptive  mull  per- 
ceive at  once.  More'*  Dialogue*. 

PERCEPTIVITY,  /  The  power  of  perception  or 
thinking. — When  tbe  body  is  quite  wearied,  out,  con- 
feioufnefs and  perceptivity  do  not  leave  tbe  foul.  A.  Bax- 
ter on  the  Soul. — Although  there  be  the  difference  of  life 
and  perceptivity  between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a 
difference  which  enters  not  into  the  account.  Palea't 
Nat.  Theot. 

PER'CEVAL  (Spencer),  born  Nov.  1,  176a,  was  fon 
of  John,  the  late  earl  of  Egmont,  by  Catharine  Comp- 
ton,  filler  to  Spencer  earl  of  Northampton,  from  whom 
be  took  the  Chriftian  name  of  Spencer.  His  mother  was, 
in  1770,  created  a  peerefs  of  Ireland,  in  her  own  right, 
with  the  title  of  Baronefs  Arden;  and,  dying  in  1784, 
fhe  was  fucceeded  by  her  eldeft  fon,  Charles-George, 
it  ho,  in  July  1S0S,  was  railed  to  the  peerage  of  Enghml. 
See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  J91,  s.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's infancy  was  fpent  at  Charlton  in  Kent,  the  feat 
of  his  family,  where  he  received  the  elements  of  his  edu- 
cation. After  this  he  went  to  Harrow  fchool,  where  he 
was  diftinguifbed  for  the  gentlenefs  of  his  manners,  the 
benevolence  of  his  difpolition,  and  the  goodnefs  of  hit 
heart :  here  he  was  contemporary  with  fir  William  Jones ; 
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and,  after  having  pafled  the  ufual  time  at  tbii  fchool,  be 
wai  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  be  formed 
forae  of  the  moll  valuable  connexions  of  hit  future  life. 
As  foon  ai  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  ftudies,  be  en- 
tered himf'elf  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  purfued 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  as  a  profeflion.  He  was  remarkable 
for  clofe  and  regular  application  ;  and,  while  employed 
as  a  barrifter,  was  particularly  noticed  for  his  mild  and 
gentlemanly  behaviour,  which  he  difplayed  in  a  high  de- 
gree when  he  became  prime  minifter. 

At  an  early  period  he  was  appointed  counfel  to  the  ad- 
miralty s  in  the  year  1799  he  was  honoured  with  a  filk 
gown,  and  about  this  time  he  was  elected  counfel  for  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  confequence  of  his  uncle's 
death,  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  borough  of  Nor- 
thampton, which  introduced  Mr.  Perceval  into  parlimcn- 
tary  life.  He  immediately  gave  his  fupport  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  purfued  the  fame  line  of  politics  regularly  and  con- 
fidently through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Perceval 
had  not  been  long  in  parliament  before  he  attracted  the 
marked  attention  of  that  minifter,  who  it  is  faid,  being 
afked  by  bis  feeond,  Mr.  Ryder,  now  lord  Harrowby,  when 
about  to  engage  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was 
the  fitteft  perfon  to  fucceed  him  if  he  fhould  fall  in  the 
contest,  replied  "  Mr.  Perceval  is  that  man." 

At  this  period,  Mr.  P.  endeavoured  to  become  tho- 
roughly mailer  of  every  branch  of  policy,  dedicating  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  ftudy  of  finance.  In  1801,  at 
the  formation  of  the  Addington  administration,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, then  in  his  39th  year,  was  appointed  folicitor-ge- 
neral,  and  in  1801  be  was  promoted  to  the  fituation  of 
attorney-general,  become  vacant  by  the  elevation  of  fir 
Edward  Law,  afterwards  lord  Ellenborough,  to  the  chief- 
jufticefhip  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  Theonly  pro- 
fecution  inftituted  by  Mr.  Perceval,  in  hit  character  of 
attorney-general,  worthy  of  notice,  was  that  againft  Pel- 
tier, the  editor  of  a  French  journal  printed  in  London, 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  fitu- 
ation when  Mr.  Pitt  refumed  the  reins  of  government, 
andcontinued  todiftinguilh  bimfelf  as  a  ready  and  (launch 
fupporter  6f  his  meafures.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Perceval,  for  the  firft  time,  appeared  in  the  ranks  of 
oppofition  {  and  it  hat  been  affumed,  by  thofe  who  were 
the  witrtedes  of  his  parliamentary  career  at  that  period, 
that  his  talents  were  mod  confpicuous  and  marked  when 
he  rofe  at  an  oppofition-fpeaker  t  in  this  character  be  was 
animated  without  afperity,  earned  without  ©dentation, 
attached  to  hit  own  party,  without  an  indifcriminate  con- 
tention with  hit  adversaries. 

When  the  Fox  adminiftration  quitted  office,  towardt 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  but  as  the  duke  of 
Port jand,  who  wat  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  wat  very  old 
and  infirm,  and  feldom  took  an  active  or  decided  part  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Perceval  wasun- 
queftionably,  even  then,  the  prime  minifter  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman  he  became  To 
nominally  at  well  as  virtually.  The  fituation  of  the 
country  and  of  Europe  at  this  period  was  very  difficult  : 
it  required  great  talents,  exercifed  with  uncommon  deli- 
cacy, as  well  as  decilion  and  vigour.  The  talents  of  Mr. 
Perceval  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  been  of  the  firft  order ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  decilion  and  vigour 
which  he  undoubtedly  podefled,  were  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  fomething  like  precipitation  and  obstinacy. 
He  feemed  to  have  imbibed  and  acted  upon  a  moft  dan- 
gerous idea,  which  a  prime  minifter  fhould  never  admit 
into  his  thoughts;  viz.  that  a  meafure  once  openly 
avowed,  ought  on  no  account,  and  under  no  circumftan- 
ces,  to  be  abandoned. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  Mr.  Perceval  rofe  much  in  repu- 
tation and  excellence,  after  he  became  minifter :  as  the 
leading  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  was  neceflary 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  all  hit  tnea- 
lures  i  and  thit  duty,  arduout  under  all  circumftaaces, 


wat  particularly  to  in  bis  cafe,  at  there  was  fcarcely  any 
other  member  of  adminiftration,  in  that  houfe,  competent 
to  the  talk  of  relieving  or  fupporting  him.  He,  in  a 
ftiort  time,  proved  that  lie  Hood  in  no  need  of  afliftance ; 
he  made  himfelf  fo  completely  acquainted  with  every  to- 
pic that  was  likely  to  be  regularly  difcufled,  that  he  wat 
never  taken  unawares  or  at  a  lots.  In  the  ftatement  of 
his  meafures,  he  was  remarkably  methodical  and  pcrfpi- 
cuous.  By  many  perfons  he  was  deemed  particularly  to 
excel  in  his  replies  ;  in  rebutting  any  fevere  remark  that 
came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and  in  turning  the  fact,  ad- 
duced, or  the  argument  ufed,  againft  hit  opponent. 
"His  fpeeches,"  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  "if  care- 
fully examined,  will  let  us  completely  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hit  talents  :  they  dilpl.iy  no  large  and  com  pre  - 
henfive  views;  the  arguments  and  illuttrations  that  they 
contain  do  not  proceed  on  any  philofophical  and  lumi- 
nous principles  ;  but  tbey  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  de- 
tail, by  taking  up  a  detached  argument,  and  grounding 
it  on  the  particular  circumftancesof  the  cafe,  rather  than 
upon  any  general  maxim.  This  fpecies  of  public  (peak- 
ing, however,  was  well  adapted  to  his  audience  ;  for  in 
a  mixed  and  numerous  aflembly,  fuch  as  the  houfe  of 
commons,  there  will  always  be  found  many  more  perfons 
who  can  comprehend  particular  arguments  than  general 
reafoning,  and  who  will  deem  the  fpecial  pleader  a  man 
of  much  greater  abilities  than  a  comprehenfive  and  phi- 
lofophical ftatefman."  In  domeftic  life,  few  men  were 
more  amiable  and  more  refpected  than  Mr.  Perceval ;  and 
few  men,  even  in  the  private  walks  of  fociety,  can  pafs 
a  greater  portion  of  time  with  their  family  than  did  thit 
pnme  minifter  of  England. 

The  eventt  of  hit  adminiftration  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  an  article  merely  biographical.  Some  of  them 
have  been  noticed  in  other  places.  Hit  death  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  hand  of  an  aflaflin,  who  was  unqueftionably 
mad.  On  Monday  the  nth  of  May,  1811,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Perceval  having  walked  from 
his  houfe  in  Downing-ftreet,  was  entering  the  lobby  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  a  number  of  people  were 
(landing;  he  wat  (hot  by  a  perfon  named  Bellingham, 
formerly  a  merchant,  but  wbofe  diftrefTes  bad  probably 
deranged  his  mind.  No  ferious  attempt  was,  however, 
made  on  his  trial  to  prove  infanity  ;  indeed  time  was  not 
allowed  for  his  friends,  who  redded  at  Liverpool,  to  ap- 
pear in  bis  behalf.  The  deed  was  committed  on  Monday 
evening;  be  wat  tried  and  convicted  on  the  following 
Friday,  which  was  as  foon  as  it  could  be  known  in  Liver- 
pool that  his  trial  would  come  on  at  the  fefSons  then  in 
its  courfe.  Ample  providon  was  made  for  Mr.  Perceval's 
family  by  parliament.  Sec  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  188,  9. 

PERCH,  /  [from  pent,  Lat.]  Afifh.  See  the  arti- 
cle Perca. 

PERCH,  /  [from  ptreht,  Fr.]  Something  on  which 
birds  rood  or  fit. — For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride. 
Drydtn.—The  pole  of  a  wheel-carriage,  which  is  faftened 
to  the  middle  of  the  hind  axle- tree,  and  pafles  between 
the  fore  axle-tree  and  its  bolder,  being  fee u red  by  the 
pole-pin,  fo  as  to  move  about  it.  and  connecting  the  fore 
and  hind  carriages  together.  There  have  been  various 
recent  improvements  in  the  perches  of  coaches  and  cha- 
riots, and  the  manner  of  hanging  them,  which  we  (ball 
advert  to  under  the  article  Whbel  Carriages. 

PERCH,  f.  [pertica,  Lat.]  A  meaiure  of  length, 
otherwife  called  a  rod,  or  pole ;  and  much  ufed  in  furvey- 
ing  and  mca Turing  ot  land. 

Among  the  old  Romans,  and  dill  among  geometrici- 
ans, tbeperlica,  perch,  is  ten  feet ;  and  they  otherwife  call 
it  the  catena,  funis,  and  dectmpeda.  In  England,  the  fta- 
tute  perch  contains  five  yards  and  a  half,  or  fix  teen  feet 
and  a  half;  and  for  coppice- woods,  &c.  eighteen  feet. 
A  fquare  perch  is  thirty  fquare  yards  «nd  a  quarter. 
Forty  fquare  perches  make  a  rood,  and  160  an  acre. 

The  customary  perch  is  various  in  various  counties : 
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in  Staffbrdfhire  it  it  »4  feet ;  in  the  fared  of  Sherwood  it, 
the  foot  there  being  eighteen  inches,  the  meafiirc  of  which* 
it  marked  in  tbe  chancel-wall  of  Edwyndftow,  and  in  the 
church  of  Sr.  Mary  in  Nottingham.  In  Herefordshire, 
»  perch  of  walling  it  ftxteen  teet  and  a  half ;  a  perch  of 
dircbing  twenty-one  feet. 

In  France,  according  to  the  old  fyilem,  the  perch  it 
from  eighteen  to  twenry-three,  and  even  twenty-feven, 
of  their  feet.  TbearpnU,  or  acre  of  land,  contains,  in 
genera),  100  ftjuare  perches,  but  the  perch  variet  in  differ- 
ent partt  of  the  country.  The  arpent  of  wood-land, 
however,  is  the  fame  all  over  France,  the  perch  being  11 
feet  longj  thii  arpent,  therefore,  contains  +8,4.00  French 
fquarefeet  =  6ioS  Englifh  f<]uare  yards,  or  r  acre,  1  rood, 
1  perch.  The  arpent  for  cultivated  land,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pant,  costains  900  fquare  toifei,  or  4088 
Englilh  yards  j  hence,  45  fuch  arpents  equal  38  Englifh 
acres  nearly. 

To  PERCH,  t>.  sr.  To  fit  or  roolt  as  a  bird.— Let  owls 
keep  clofe  within  tbe  tree,  and  not  perch  upon  tbe  upper 
bought.  South. 

The  world  is  grown, fo  bad. 

That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  ptrrh. 

SkaJtefpeare. 

To  PERCH,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a  perch.  — It  would  be 
notorioufly  perceptible,  if  you  could  ptrr.h  yourfclf  as  a 
bird  upon  the  top  of  fome  high  ftecple.  More. 

At  evening  dragon  came, 
AfTailanr  on  the  perched  roods, 

And  nefts  in  order  rang'd  of  tame  viliatic  fowl.  Milton. 

PERCHAN'CE, adt.  Perhaps;  peradvenf ore.— Find- 
ing him  by  nature  little  ftudiout,  the  chofe  rather  to  endue 
him  with  ornament t  of  youth  ;  at  dancing  and  fencing, 
jiot  without  aim  then  perchance  at  a  courtier"*  lite. 
Wot/on. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  flay  ?  — 
Perchance  till  after  Thefeus'  wedding  day.  Shakrfptaic. 

PER  CHANT,./:  A  decoy-bird,  which  the  fowler  has 
fattened  by  the  foot,  and  which  flutters  about  the  place 
where  it  it  tied,  to  draw  other  birdt-toit,  and  give  the 
fowler  an  occafion  of  catching  them. 

PER'CHE,  before  the  revolution,  a  country  of  France, 
which  had  formerly  counts  of  its  own  }  it  enjoyed  its 
own  laws,  fubjecl  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  at  pre- 
fent  forms  tbe  department  of  the  Ornc. 

PER'CHERS,  J.  Paris  candles  ufed  in  England  in  an- 
cient times  i  alio  the  larger  fort  of  wax  candles,  which 
were  ufually  fet  upon  the  altar.  Bailey. 

PERCIPANY,  a  town  of  New  Jerley,  on  a  branch  of 
the  PaifTac  1  fix  miles  north  of  Morriftown. 

PERCIP'IENT,  adj.  [percipient,  Lat.]  Perceiving; 
having  the  power  of  perception.— No  article  of  religion 
hath  credibility  enough  for  them  ;  yet  ihefe  cauticut  and 
qoickfighted  gentlemen  can  wink  and  fwallow  this  fottifh 
opinion  about  precipient  atoms.  Bentley. — Senfation  and 
perception  are  not  inherent  in  matter  as  fuch;  for,  if  it 
were  10,  every  Aock  or  (tone  would  be  a  percipient  and 
rational  creature.  Bentley. 

PERCIP'IENT,/.  One  that  has  the  power  of  perceiv- 
iag.— -The  foul  is  the  fole  percipient,  which  hath  animad- 
version and  fenfe  properly  lb  called  ;  and  the  body  is  only 
the  receiver  of  corporeal  impreffiont.  Glatmllc'i  Seepjit. 

PER'CIVAL  (Thomas,  M.D.),  an  eminent  phyucian, 
was  born  at  Warrington,  in  September  1740.  Having 
loft:  both  his  parents  in  one  day,  he  was  placed  at  the  age 
of  four  years  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Thomas  Percival,  a  learned  and  refpcclable  phyfician,  re- 
sident at  the  fame  place;  but  of  his  parental  guidance  he 
was  alfo  deprived  at  the  age  of  ten,  after  which  his  edu- 
cation was  directed  with  the  moft  kind  and  judiciout  at- 
tention by  his  eldeft  After,  who  conducted  it  with  true 
parental  attention.  He  received  his  claflical  inftruction 
chiefly  at  the  free-fchool  of  his  native  place,  and  was 
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afterward*  (1757)  the  firft  enrolled  ftudentatthe  newly- 
founded  Difl^nting  Academy  of  Warrington.  At  that 
feminary  he  particularly  attended  to  ethical  ftudiet,  and 
imhihed  thofe  theological  tenett  which  fixed  him  at  .1 
confeientious  feparatift  from  the  eftablilhed  church. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  profeflion  of  phytic,  he  com- 
menced hit  medical  ftudiet  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
in  his  twenty-tuft  year,  and  purfucd  them  with  that  fe- 
riout  diligence  which  had  marked  bis  earlielk  introduc- 
tion to  learning  and  fcience.  It  was  hit  characteriftic, 
from  the  daw  n  of  manhood,  to  feek  the  fociety  of  his  fu- 
periort  in  age  and  attainment!,  and  efpecially  of  perfons 
of  literary  eminence;  whence  he  reckoned  many  diltin- 
guifhed  names  among  hit  friendt  and  correfpondentt. 
One  of  thefe.  lord  Willoughby  of-Parham,  vice-preftdent 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  his  particular  patron;  and 
fhortly  before  bit  death  propofed  him  for  admifflon  to 
that  learned  body,  of  which  he  wat  elected  a  fellow  in 
hit  15th  year.  In  that  year,  17*5.  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Lcyden,  and  vifited  Paris  and  other  parts  of 
France  on  his  return.  He  then  married  ;  and,  after  rea- 
ding two  years  upon  his  property  at  WarringTon,  he  re- 
moved, in  1767,  to  Manchetter,  where  he  alnioft  immedi- 
ately fell  intoexteniive  practice,  and  where  he  continued 
to  refiJe  till  his  death.  Hiving  during  his  former 
leifure  engaged  in  various  philofophical  and  experimental 
refearches,  chiefly  relative  to  medical  fcience,  and  drawn 
up  papers  on  the  refults,  he  publifhed  them  collectively 
in  that  year  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  EtTayt 
Medical  and  Experimental."  The  favourable  reception 
of  this  work  induced  him  to  follow  it  in  1773, "which  was 
at  foon  at  his  increafing  avocations  would  admit,  by  ft 
(econd  volume;  to  which  fome  paprrt  of  the  philofophi- 
cal and  mifcellaneons  clafles  were  addeJ.  In  this  many 
fubjectsof  utility  were  touched  upon;  and  though  Dr. 
Percival's  profeffional  engagements,  and  tlie  delicate  ftate 
of  his  health,  frequently  fuffering  from  fevere  headacht, 
did  not  allow  him  to  purfue  his  enquiries  to  their  far- 
theft  extent,  he  deferves  the  praifeof  having  brought  be- 
fore the  public  fevcral  important  topics  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  others  who  enjoyed  more  leifure.  A 
third  volume  of  thefe  Eflays  appeared  in  1776. 

Being  the  father  of  a  riling  young  family,  he  employed 
fome  of  hit  hourt  in  a  country  retreat,  during  tbe  fum- 
mer  of  1775.  in  cotnpofing  for  their  benefit  a  fmall  col- 
leftion  of  "  Moral  Tajet,  Fables,  and  Refleftions,"  which 
lie  publifhed,  and  thus  became  diftinguithed  in  that  clafs 
of  highly  meritorious  writers,  who  have  exercifed,  for  the 
inftruction  of  yoXith,  powers  of  composition,  practifed  in 
efforts  of  a  fuperior,  but  perhaps  not  a  more  ufeful,  kind. 
This  little  volume  was  very  favourably  received,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  it  was  tranflated  into  the 
French  and  German  languages;  and  it  was  followed  by 
two  other  parts,  fucceffively  adapted  (o  readert  of  more 
advanced  years.  A  "  Socratic  Difcourfc  on  Truth  and 
Faithfulnefs,"  was  a  farther  contribution  to  the  plan  of 
moral  inftruction  by  which  it  was  his  purpofe  to  teach 
his  elder  children  the  moft  important  branches  of  ethics 
by  examples.  The  elegance  of  hit  language,  the  purity 
of  hit  moral  preceptt,  and  the  agreeable  manner  in  which 
they  were  conveyed,  juftly  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  as 
a  great  benefactor  to  parents  in  the  difcharge  of  one  of 
their  moft  effential  duties.  • 

Dr.  Percival  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  all  defignt  for 
mental  improvement  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  wat  from  weekly  meetings  for  converfation  held  at 
hit  houfe  that  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
Manchefter  took  its  origin.  He  wat  one  of  the  firft  joint 
prefidentt,  and  aftcrwardt  for  many  years  fole  prefidenr, 
of  that  inftitution;  and  he  contributed  feveral  valuable 
papers  to  its  memoirs.  The  abolition  of  (lave- trade,  the 
repeal  of  the  teft-lawt,  and  in  general  every  attempt  in 
favour  of  juft  and  liberal  policy,  were  affiftcd  by  his  co- 
operation ;  whilft  at  the  fame  time  his  miidnefs  and  mo- 
deration, bit  gentlemanlike  demeanour,  and  the  drift 
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propriety  of  his  conduct,  p  refer  ved  him  from  all  angry 
contention.  Steadily  adhering  to  the  reHgious  fentiments 
which  be  had  from  conviction  adopted,  he  however  felt 
no  alienation  from  thofe  who  followed  different  fyftems  j 
and  he  manifefted  a  great  refpeft  for  the  eftablifhmept, 
with  many  diftinguifhed  members  of  which  he  wat  upon 
terms  of  intimacy.  Of  his  remaining  literary  productions 
the  principal  were  a  volume  of  "Moral  and  Literary 
DifTerutions,"  8vo.  178s,  and  "  Medical  Jurifprudence," 
1  jirft  privately  circulated  in  179+,  and  afterwards  publifhed 
in  an  improved  form,  under  the  title  of"  Medical  Ethics," 
iSoj.  This  was  the  lateft  of  his  publications)  and  wor- 
thily terminated,  by  a  tribute  of  valuable  counfel  to  the 
members  of  a  profefiton  which  lie  adorned,  a  courfe  of  au- 
thor!  Ii  i  p  uniformly  devoted  to  the  beft  interefts  of  hit 
fellow-creatures.  It  tbould  be  added,  that,  although  it 
it  in  the  character  of  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  entitled  to  bio- 
graphical commemoration,  that  which  be  fuftained  as  a 
phyfician  of  large  experience,  great  fagacity,  and  man- 
ners ilngularly  adapted  to  inipire  confidence,  was  at 
leafl  at  conducive  to  the  high  reputation  he  enjoyed. 
This  truly  enamable  perfon  was  carried  off  by  an  acute 
difeafe  in  Auguft  1804,  in  the  64th  year  of  hts  age,  uni- 
verfally  refpected  and  regretted,  and  deeply  lamented  by 
a  family  with  which  he  always  lived  in  the  mod  affection- 
ate and  confidential  intercourfe.  His  works  were  edited 
collectively  by  one  of  his  font  in  1807,  with  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life  prefixed,  from  which,  and  from  the  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine of  Sept.  1804,  the  preceding  narrative  it  extracted. 

PER'CKAM.a  town  of  Auftria  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Freyftadt. 

PERCLO*SE,  /  Conclufion }  laft  part.  ObMete.— By 
the  percloft  of  the  fame  verfe,  vagabond  isunderftood  for 
fuch  an  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of  revengement.  Ra- 
id**. 

To  PER'COLATE,  ».  a.  [ptrtolo,  Lat.]  To  ftrain 
through.— The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through 
a  vsft  period  of  ages.  HaU'eOriz.  of  Mankind. 

PERCOLA'TION,/  The  act  of  ftrainingj  purifica. 
tion  or  feparation  by  draining. — Experiments  touching 
the  draining  and  pining  of  bodies  one  through  another, 
they  call  ptrcohuim.  Bacon. — Many  have  attempted  the 
condenfmg  of  wines  by  percolation,  or  feparating  from 
them  that  luperfluous  moifture  or  water,  which  dilutes 
them  below  the  true  ftandard  of  vinoXis  liquors,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  richer,  and  fitter  for  keeping  j  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  fuch  attempts  have  as  yet  fucceeded. 
Chamber t. 

PERCONTA'TION,/.  A  diligent  enquiry.  Cole. 
t         PERCO'TE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  which  be- 
longed to  Dardania,  at  a  fmall  dirtance  fou'h-weft  of 
Lampfacus. 

To  PERCRU'CIATE,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  per, 
through,  ami  rrueio,  to  torment.]  To  torment  greatly. 
CVi/e. 

PERCUNCTA'TION,/  A  diligent  enquiry.  Cole. 

To  PERCUSS',  »-a.  {percufui,  Lat.]  To  ftrike — 
Flame  percu^ed  by  air  givetb  a  noife ;  at  iu  blowing  of  the 
♦ire  by  bellows  }  and  fo  like«ifc  flame  percuffmg  the  air 
ftrongly.  Bacon' 1  Xat.  liifl. 

We  do  love  tocherifh  lofty  fpirits, 

Such  as  percuft  the  earth,  and  bound 

With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Brawn,  and  Ft.  Law*  of  Candy. 

PERCUSS'ION,  /  The  a3  of  ftriking;  ftroke.— The 
ptmffion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is  produced  by 
the  greatnefsof  the  bodypcrcufling.  Bacon. — The  vibra- 
tions or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by  pereujftm, continue 
a  little  time  to  move  from  the  place  of  ptrcujftun  in  con- 
centric fpliere*  to  great  diilance*.  Aetrtoa'*  Opt — Mar- 
bles taught  him  percujj'.on  and  the  lavs  of  motion,  and 
tops  the  centrifugal  motion.  ArbuthHot and  Pope. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  perenflmn  of  thy  founds. 
Thou  nuuTft  thine  enemies  (hake.  Skakejptart. 


Effect  of  found  in  the  ear.— In  double  rhymes  the  ptreaf- 
Jion  it  ftronger.  Burner. 

FKRCUSS  IVE,  adj.  Striking ;  ft ri king  againft. 

PERCU'TIENT,/.  [percttHene,  Lat.]  Striking  1  bay. 
ing  the  power  to  ftrike. — Inequality  of  founds  is  acci- 
dental, either  from  the  roughnefs  or  obliquity  of  the 
parts ge,  or  from  the  doubling  of  the  pereHtieut.  Bacon. 

PER'CY,  an  extenflve  townfhip  of  America, in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampftiire,  watered  by  the  feveral  branches 
of  Upper  Amonoofuck-river,  bounded  weft  by  Northum- 
berland, on  Connectkut-river;  incorporated  in  1774, 
and  containing  148  inhabitants. 

PER'CY,  or  Persy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel  1  twelve  miles  fouth  of  St.  Lo,  and 
fifteen  north  of  Avranches. 

PER'CY  (Thomas,  D.  D.),  a  very  learned  prelate  of 
Ireland,  was  a  native  of  Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  and 
educated  at  Chrift  Church,  Oxford.  In  July  175}  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  in  1756  he  was  prefentcd  by 
that  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Ballon  Mauduir,  in  Nor- 
thamptonfnire,  which  he  held  with  the  rectory  of  Wilbye, 
in  the  fame  county,  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Suffcx.  In 
1769  he  was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king: 
and  in  1770  he  took  bis  doctor's  degree  at  Emanuel-col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  In  1778  he  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Carlifle;  and  in  1781  to  the  bifhopric  of  Dromore 
in  Ireland,  where  he  conltantly  refuted  till  his  death, 
promotinjg  the  inftruction  and  comfort  of  the  poor  with 
unremitting  attention,  and  fuperintendingthe  (acred  and 
civil  interefts  of  thedioeefe,  with  vigilance  and  afliduity  ; 
revered  and  beloved  for  his  piety,  liberality,  benevolence, 
Sind  hofpitality,  by  perfons  of  every  rank  and  religious 
denomination.  Under  the  lofs  of  fight,  of  which  he  wat 
gradually  deprived  fome  years  before  hit  death,  befteadily 
maintained  his  habitual  cbeerfulnefs ;  and  in  hit  laft 
painful  illnefs  hedifplayed  fuch  fortitude  and  ftrengthof 
mind,  fuch  patience  and  refignation  to  the  divine  will, 
and  exprefleo  fuch  heart-felt  thankfulnefs  for  the  good- 
nefs  and  mercy  mown  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
and  happy  life,  at  were  truly  impreflive,  and  worthy  of 
that  pure  Chriftian  fpirit  in  him  fo  eminently  confpi- 
cuous. 

Dr.  Percy  wat  related  to  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  wat  many  yeart  domeftic  chaplain 
to  the  late  duke.  By  his  virtues  and  talents,  more  than' 
by  his  connexions,  he  was  raifed  to  the  prelacy,  which 
he  poflefTed  for  a  long  period,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 
difcharged  with  exemplary  Zealand  true  Chriftian  charity. 
It  it  hardly  neceflary  to  fay  how  much  Englifh  literature 
has  been  indebted  to  the  refearches  of  this  elegant  fcho- 
lar,  who  recovered  from  obfeurity,  and  has  prefirrved 
from  oblivion,  many  beautiful  remains  of  genius,  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  "Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry."  In  fome  that  were  mere  fragments 
and  detached  ftanzas,  Dr.  Percy  fupplied  the  deficiencies, 
and  farmed  into  a  whole,  by  congenial  tafte,  feeling,  and 
imagination.  The  beautiful  old  ballad  of  "  A  Friar  of 
Orders  Grey,"  upon  which  Goldfmitb  founded  his  inte- 
rfiling Poem  of  "  The  Hermit,**  was  among  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  Dr.  Percy  completed  in  this  manner; 
and  he  1$  the  avowed  author  of  the  affecting  fong  of  "  O 
Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  with  me.**  He  was  the  laft  of  the 
fcholart  of  a  famous  febool,  the  contemporary  of  Johnfon, 
Gray,  ShenAone,  Goldfmith,  Reynolds,  See.  and  the  laft 
of  the  illuftrious  aflociation  of  men  of  letters  who  flou- 
rifhed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  long  reign.  In 
fa£t,  he  began  hit  literary  career  in  1761,  when  he  pub- 
lifted  Han  Kiou  Ckouan,  a  tranflation  from  the  Chinefe  ; 
which  was  followed,  in  1761,  by  a  collection  of  "Chi- 
nefe Mifcelianies,"  and  in  i7«j  by  "  Five  Pieces  of  Runic 
Poetry,"  tranflated  from  the  Icelandic  language.  In 
1764  he  publifhed  a  new  veriion  of  the  "  Song  of  Solo- 
mon," with  a  commentary  and  annotations.  The  year 
following  he  publifhed  the  "Reliques  of  Ancient 
Englifti  Poetry,"  a  work  which  conftitutes  an  era  to  the 
hiftory  of  Englifh  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  perafal  of  a  folio  volume  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, given  the  bifliop  by  a  friend  in  early  lite,  (from 
which  he  afterwards  made  large  extracts  in  the  Reliques,) 
led  his  mind  to  thofe  Studies  in  which  be  fo  eminently 
distinguished  himfelf.  The  fame  year  he  uubliflied  "A 
Key  to  the  New  Teftament,"  a  concife  manual  for  ftu- 
dents  of  facred  literature,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
univerlities,  and  often  reprinted.  After  the  publication 
of  the  Reliques,  he  was  invited  by  the  late  duke  and 
duchefs  of  Northumberland  to  refide  with  them  as  their 
domeftic  chaplain.  In  1769  be  publiflied  "A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's." 
In  1770  he  conducted  "The  Northumberland  Houfehold 
Book"  through  the  prefs;  the  fame  year  he  published 
"The  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  and  a  translation  of  Mal- 
let's "Northern  Antiquities,"  with  notes.  A  fccond 
edition  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry  was  published 
>»  t7T5,athird  in  1794;  and  a  fourth  was  in  the  prefsat 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  fee-houfe 
near  Dromore,  where  he  had  constantly  reSided  for  thirty 
years,  on  the  joth  of  September,  181 1,  in  the  8jd  year 
of  his  age. 

By  bis  marriage  he  had  one  fon,  who  however  died 
before  him.  Two  daughters  furvived  him ;  the  eldeft 
married  to  Samuel  Ifted,  efq.  of  Eeton,  in  Northampton- 
mire  j  and  the  youngeft  to  the  archdeacon  of  Dromore. 
In  1777  the  Rev.  John  Bowie  addrefled  a  printed  letter 
to  Dr.  Percy,  announcing  a  new  and  clafflcal  edition  of 
Don  Quixote.  In  1780  Mr.  Nichols  was  indebted  to  him 
for  many  ufeful  communications  for  the  Select  Collection 
of  Mifcellany  Poems.  When  elevated  to  the  mitre,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  alfo  under  further  obligations  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Hinckley,  1781.  In  1786  the  edition  of  the  Tatler,  in 
fix  volumes  fmall  8vo»  was  benefited  by  the  hints  fug- 
gefted  by  Bp.  Percy  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calder,  the  learned 
and  induftnous  annotator  and  editor  of  thofe  volumes. 
The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian 
were  alfo  improved  by  fome  of  bis  lordfhip's  notes.  Be- 
tween the  years  1760  and  1764,  Dr.  Percy  had  proceeded 
very  far  at  the  prefs  with  an  admirable  edition  of  "Sur- 
rey's Poems,"  and  alfo  with  a  good  edition  of  the  works 
of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham ;  both  which,  from  a 
variety  of  caufes,  remained  many  years  unfinished  in  the 
warcboufe  of  Mr.  Ton  fon,  in  the  Savoy)  but  were  re- 
fumed  in  1 795,  and  nearly  brought  toaconclufion ;  when 
the  whole  impreSfion  of  both  works  was  unfortunately 
confumed  by  the  fire  at  Mr.  Nichols's  office,  in  Red  lion 
Pillage,  in  1808. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  bifliop's  fucceffor,  Dr. 
Hall,  furvived  his  elevation  only  ten  days ;  he  died  the 
very  day  on  which  bis  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Dromore 
was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette.  Gent.  Mag.  Nov. 
1811. 

PERDI',  or  Peeoy,  adv.  [a  corruption  or  Softening  of 
the  French  oath  Par  Dieu,  by  God.  J  A  term  of  alTeve- 
ration  frequent  in  our  ancient  poetry  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Mafon 
obferves,  it  is  ufcd  fometimes  tor  vtrily,  but  often  with- 
out any  apparent  meaning  at  all. — That  redcrofle  knight, 
ptrdi*,  I  never  flew.  Spenjer. — Ptrdv  your  doors  were 
Tock'd,  and  you  (hut  out.  Shokefptarit  Com.  of  Error$. 

She  will  not,  filly  mayd,  what  (he  did  aile. 

Yet  will  (he  was  not  well  at  eafe,  perdg ; 

Yet  thought  it  was  not  love,  but  fome  melancholy.  Sp. 

So  (he,  not  having  yet  forgot,  jjwrrty, 

Her  wonted  Shifts  and  Heights  in  Cupid's  toys, 

A  Sequence  firft  of  figbs  and  fobs  forth  call. 

To  breed  companion  dear,  then  fpake  at  laft.  Fairfax. 

The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away, 

The  fool  no  knave,  perrfy.  JSC.  Liar. 

It  has  become  obfolete  with  us;  but  is  fti'l  ufed  in 
France,  mod  commonly,  in  (read  of  the  awful  oath  Par 
Dieu,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  cheat  the  devil.  We  have 
Similar  Softenings  and  fltifts  in  theEnglilh  language,  ufed 


with  the  fame  intentions,  and  producing  the  fame  effect  j 
that  is,  none  at  all. 

PER  DIC/C  AS,  the  name  of  Several  kings  of  Macedon. 
See  that  article,  vol.  xiv.  and  Giiebce,  vol.  viii.  p.  949, 53. 

PERDI'CIUM,  f.  [appears  to  have  been  So  called  by 
Linnseu*,  on  account  of  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween bis  original  fpecies,  feniifiojcutare,  and  bis  Leonto- 
don  (now  Hieracium)  bnlbofum.  The  latter  was  thought 
by  fome  to  be  the  wifhxnt  of  Theophraflus,  which  re- 
ceived that  appellation,  as  the  Greek  writer  exprefaly 
mentions,  becaufe  partridges  frequented  the  plant  and 
fcratched  its  roots  out  of  the  ground.  Now  the  roots  of 
the  Linnsean  Perdicium  femiflofculare  are  copious,  long, 
and  fleShy,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  hence  arofe  the 
fcarcely-warrantable  aflfuraption  of  an  old  Greek  name 
for  a  Cape  and  American  genus,  though  that  name  ha<l 
hitherto  not  been,  with  any  certainty,  appropriated.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  dais  fyngenefia,  order  polygamic 
fuperfiua,  natural  order  of  compofitse  difcoidesr,  (corym- 
biferae,  JuJjT.)  Generic  characters— Calyx :  common  ob- 
long, imbricate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  the  innerones  Scarce- 
ly longer  than  the  corolla.  Corolla  1  compound,  imbri- 
cate, rayed:  corollets  hermaphrodite  in  the  d ilk  (  female 
in  the  ray.  Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  tubular,  Serai-- 
bifid  1  inner  lip  two-parted,  acuminate,  equal;  outer  fe- 
mitrifid,  linear,  equal:  of  the  female  linear,  ligulate, 
three-toothed,  two-toothed  within  at  the  bale.  Stamina: 
in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  (hort  5  antherae 
cylindric,  tubular,  five-toothed.  Piftillum  1  in  the  her- 
maphrodites ;  germen  fmall;  ftylefimple;  Stigma  bi.id, 
blunt.  In  the  females;  germen  fmall;  Style  femibifid; 
Stigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  none;  calyx  unchanged. 
Seeds  folitary,  obovate  1  down  capillary,  feffile,  very  co- 
pious, the  length  of  the  calyx,  faftigiate.  Receptacle 
naked.  The  flower  refembles  a  femiflofcular  corolla, 
though  it  is  really  rayed.  The  character  is  taken  from 
P.  femiflofculare,  which  is  very  diftinct  in  the  genus.  P. 
radiale  agrees  with  the  genus  in  its  bilabiate  capfule*, 
but  differs  in  the  whole  habit.  P.  brafilienfe  has  fubra- 
diate  flowers,  and  hermaphrodite  bilabiate  florets  in  the 
difk  and  ny.—Efferdial  CharaSer.  Corollets  bilabiate ; 
down  Ample;  receptacle  naked.  There  are  fourteen 
fpecies. 

1.  Perdicium  femiflofculare:  flower  femiflofcular ; 
fcape  one-flowered,  naked.  Root  fibrous.  Stature  of 
Leontodon.  Root-leaves  of  Taraxacum,  naked.  Scape 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flower  the  fixe  of  Leontodon; 
calyx  of  Scorzonera.  Corolla  rayed  ;  corollets  between 
thofe  of  femiflofcular  and  radial  flowers,  femibifid,  with 
the  inner  lip  two-parted,  the  outer  three-parted.  Down 
fimple.  Receptacle  naked.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

a.  Perdicium  radiale  1  (Inula  Trixls,  Linn.  Amotn.  v. 
406.  Trixis  frutefcens,  Brown's  Jam.  31*.  t.  jj.  f.  1.) 
Flowers  fubradiate,  outer  calyx  four-leaved,  flera  Shrubby. 
Habit  of  the  flowers  as  in  Inula  or  Conyza.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  differ  in  their  whole  appearance,  and  are  fcarcely 
allied  ;  but  the  Angular  divifion  of  the  corollets,  in  the 
outer  fegments  fmoother,  almoft  as  in  Elephantopus, 
made  Linnaeus  unite  them,  till  they  were  examined  more 
carefully  in  a  living  ftate.  Browne  fays,  that  this  little 
fhrub  is  very  common  in  the  Savannas  about  Kingston  in 
Jamaica,  and  feldom  rifes  above  four  or  five  feet  in 
height.  The  common  receptacles  are  difpofed  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  and  the  outer  divifions  of  the 
flowers  grow  gradually  fmaller,  and  curl  more  down- 
wards as  they  approach  the  centre ;  which  gives  the  whole 
Something  the  appearance  of  a  radiated  flower,  at  the  firft 
appearance. 

3.  Perdicium  Brafilienfe :  flowers  fubradiate,  calyxes 
fimple,  ftem  herbaceous.  Root-leaves  lanceolate-ovate, 
repand- toothed,  fubpubefcer.r,  vifcid;  ftem-leaves  alter- 
nate, feffile,  lanceolate,  narrow,  fome  what  toothed. 
Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  naked,  feveral :  they  have 
the  appearance  of  Arnica  montana,  with  the  corolla 
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yellow.  Florets  both  in  the  dific  and  ray  bilabiate  her- 
maphrodite.   Native  of  Brafil. 

4.  Perdicium  Magellanicura  :  leaves  runcinate  ;  Rem 
two-leaved,  fimple,  one  flowered.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
plant.  Leaves  fatal),  radical,  feveral.  Stem  quite  fim- 
ple, tomento!e,with  two  alternate  ferrate  leaves.  Flower 
white,  rayed.    Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

5.  Perdicium  tome nto Aim  :  leaves  lyrate,  tontentofe 
underneath.  This  is  a  fmall,  ftemlcfs,  herbaceous,  plant. 
Leaves  radical,  feveral,  petioled,  erefr,  a  finger's  length  ; 
lobes  toothed,  the  end-tooth  rounded.  Scape  tomenrofe, 
erect,  one-flowered,  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves.  Ca- 
lyx inany-leaved,  imbricate,  fmooth.  Flowers  with  a 
purple  ray  i  corollets  of  the  diflc  yellow,  four-cleft ;  one 
legtnent  longer,  linear,  more  deeply  divided  from  the 
reft  ;  the  two  bteral  ones  fimilar  and  equal ;  the  middle 
«ne  wider,  rounded,  (carcely  longer  than  the  lateral  ones. 
Native  ot  Jipao  ;  flowering  there  in  April  and  May. 

6.  Perdicium  Ixvigatum  :  flowers  fubradiate,  ftem  fuf- 
fruticofc;  leaves  lanceolate  acute,  quite  entire.  Calyx 
cylindric,  confiding  of  eight  equal  leaves  in  one  row  ;  be- 
fides  which  it  has  often  at  the  bafe  two  or  four  fimilar 
leaflets,  a  little  longer  than  the  others.  AH  the  florets 
gndrogynous,  bilabiate,  fertile;  in  the  difk  four  or  five, 
tubular,  bifid  at  top,  with  the  lips  equal,  concave,  quite 
entire,  villofe  on  the  outfide;  in  the  ray  eight,  unequally 
bilabiate;  the  outer  lip  ovate-oblong,  with  two  or  three 
teeth,  and  rayed}  inner  lip  linear,  quite  entire,  rolled 
luck  at  the  tip.  Receptacle  narrow,  flat,  denfely  and 
vcrj-fhortly  villofe  i  feeds  uniform,  oblong,  obl'oletely 
lingular,  with  very  minute  brirtles  fcattered  over  them, 
bay- coloured.  Down  brillle-fhaped,  with  very  many 
toothlets,  twice  as  long  as  the  feed.  This  differs  from 
the  others  in  tbe  fitape  of  the  florets. 

7.  Perdicium  anandria,  or  Siberian  perdicium  ;  (Tuf- 
filago  anandria,  Linn.)  Stalk  radical,  (ingle-flowered, 
with  feveral  awl-(haped  brakes  ;  leaves  lyrate,  acute,  de- 
nu dated  on  both  lidesj  calyx  clofed,  longer  than  tbe 
florets."  Native  of  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  China, 
in  mountainous  fields.  Cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  It 
flowers  in  March,  and  is  perennial ;  but  lias  nothing  to 
recommend  it  as  a  garden-plant,  except  botanical  Angu- 
larity. The  root,  according  to  Gmelin,  conrtfts  of  many 
rlertiy  fpreading  fibres,  like  that  of  afphode).  Leaves  ra- 
dical, (talked,  minutely  toothed;  when  young,  cottony 
beneath,  but  becoming  naked  and  fmooth  on  both  fides 
when  fully  grown.  Flower-ftalk  a  foot  high,  much  taller 
than  the  leaves;  flower  nearly  globofe  ;  its  calyx  downy, 
clofed,  rifing  much  above  the  florets,  which  appear  to 
have  thl  proper  characters  of  Perdicium,  as  was  firft 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  whole  habit  of  the 
y  lant,  compared  with  the  preceding  fpecies,  confirms  his 
determination  of  the  genus. 

8.  Perdicium  populil'oltum  ;  (TufTd.igo  fcapo  imbri- 
cate, Omel.  Sib.  ti.  141.  t.  67.  f.  i.)  Stalk  radical,  fingle- 
flowered,  with  feveral  (heathing  brakes.  Leaves  ovate, 
wavy,  toothed ;  denfely  woolly  beneath.  Root  creeping. 
Native  of  Siberia,  in  ftony  places.  The  root  creeps  among 
liones,  and  is  not  thicker  than  a  crow's  quill.  Leaves 
fimple,  (not  lyrate,)  wavy  orcoarfcly  toothed;  cottony 
beneath  at  all  times;  clothed  with  deciduous  down 
tl 


with 

Flowers  white  ;  calyx  chiefly  downy  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  fpreading  radius,  which 
is  white. 

9.  Perdicium  purpureum  :  flems  moftly  fimple,  nearly 
leaflefs,  afcending)  flowers  folitary}  leaves  pinnatifid, 
cur,  loofely  woolly  ;  radius  revolute.  Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, with  long  (lender  fibret.  Stents  feveral,  afcending 
three  or  four  inches  high,  fimple  or  rarely  divided,  loofely 
.soolly,  bearing  ufually  one  pinnatifid  leaf  near  the  bafe, 
and  feveral  alternate  linear  undivided  ones  higher  up. 


PER 

Leaves  moftly  radical,  (talked,  clothed  with  fine  long  lax 
deciduous  wool,  deeply  pinnatifid  1  their  fegments  ovate, 
or  wedge-fltaped,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut ;  their  mar- 
gins generally  entire  and  fmooth,  but  now  and  then  mi- 
nutely fpinous.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  about  an  inch 
wide  ;  radiant  florets  ovate,  entire,  revolute,  purple. 
Down  more  feathery  than  in  the  reft.  Given  by  Thouin 
to  the  younger  Linnaeus. 

10.  Perdicium  nervofum  1  leaves  fimple ;  downy  and 
ribbed  beneath.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Wiltdenato. 

11.  Perdicium  Cliilenfe  t  (tern  leafy,  (ingle-flowered; 
leave*  linear-lanceolate,  (talked,  ferratedat  the  extremity. 
Native  of  Chili.  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  a  fpan 
long,  afcending,  fmooth,  leafy,  (ingle-flowered.  Leaves 
halt  an  inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end, 
very  narrow,  (harply  ferrated  at  the  apex.  Footftalka 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Bra£tei  numerous,  fomewha: 
(talked,  of  the  fhapeof  the  leaves,  furrounding  tbe  flower, 
which  is  radiated.  IViUiirnow. 

ta.  Perdicium  l.ifiucoidet ;  (After  magellanicns,  La- 
tunrek.)  Stem  leafy,  fingle-flowered.  Radical  leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, on  long  (talks;  the  reft  fertile,  clafping 
the  Item.  Gathered  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  by  Com- 
roerfon,  who  having  marked  his  fpecimens  as  an  After, 
the  plant  was  defcribed  as  fuch  by  Lamarck.  Tbe  whole 
herb  is  deftitule  of  pubefcence.  Stem  from  one  to  nearly 
two  feet  high,  (lender,  quite  fimple,  round,  leafy.  Ra- 
dical leaves  feveral,  an  inch  or  two  long,  entire,  on  (lender 
almolt -capillary  footftalks,  three  or  four  times  their  own 
length.  Flower  folitary,  rather  drooping,  not  unlike 
that  of  P.  Magellanicum,  but  fcarcely  half  fo  large. 

1  j.  Perdicium  fquarrofum  1  ftem  many-flowered  ;  leaves 
pinnatifid,  with  toothed  briftly  fegments.  Gathered  by 
Contmerfon  at  Monte  Video.  A  very  handfome  fpecies. 
The  Item  is  above  a  foot  high,  leafy,  corymbofo,  hifpid 
in  the  manner  of  the  fourth  fpecies.   Leaves  fertile,  ~ 


or  three  inches  long,  linear,  fhining,  rough  with  minute 
points;  the  radical  leaves  moft  numerous,  fomewbat 
(talked,  their  fegments  rather  folded  or  imbricated. 
Flowers  folitary  at  the  top  of  each  branch,  from  four  to 
eight  in  all,  an  inch  broad;  calyx  rough,  pointed,  its 
outer  leaves  fringed  ;  radius  purple,  revolute. 

14.  Perdicium  recurvatum  1  Item  foreewhat  (hrubby  ; 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  recurved,  revolute,  bordered 
with  minute  fpines ;  flowers  terminal,  folitary.  Gathered 
by  Commerlon  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  This  feems 
to  be  a  low  tufted  much-branched  fhrub,  with  crowded 
(bining  leaves  an  inch  long.  Flowering  branches  erecl, 
rotighifh  upwards,  each  bearing  a  few  alternate,  fringed, 
clafping  leaves,  and  one  erect  purple  flower,  about  an 
inch  wide,  whofe  outer  calyx-leaves  are  fringed  with 
fmall  fpines.  A  very  pretty  and  fingular  fpecies,  which, 
though  different  in  its  firft  afpeel,  difplays,  when  ex- 
amined, abundant  marks  of  affinity  to  the  reft.  This  ge- 
nus is  the  Tnxis  of  Brown  ;  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Tus- 
silaco  and  Anandria. 

PERDI'DO,  or  Pennicso,  a  river  and  bay  on  tbecoaft 
of  Welt  Florida.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  ten 
leagues  eaft  of  Mobile  Point,  and  four  welt  of  the  line  of 
Penfacola.  It  has  a  narrow  entrance,  with  a  bar  of  fix 
feet,  but  afterwards  widens  confiderably.  This  was  for- 
merly tbe  boundary  between  Florida  and  Louifiana,  fe- 
parating  the  (then)  French  and  Spanifti  dominions,  and 
is  now  confldered  as  theeaftern  boundary  of  Louifiana, 
though  both  countries  now  belong  to  the  United  State*. 
The  river  rt retches  in  one  place  north-ealt,  where  it  partes 
within  a  mile  of  the  great  lagoon  weft  of  the  entrance  of 
Penfacola  Harbour;  and  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
forming  a  large  bay  at  its  mouth,  in  lat.  30.  10.  N.  Ion. 
87. 16.  W. 

PER'DIFOL,  /.  [from  the  Lat.  ptrdo,  to  deftroy,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  A  plant  that  drops  its  leaves  in  winter. 

PERDITION,/,  [prrdilio,  Lat.]  Deftruclion ;  ruin; 
death.— Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mecr 
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prrditim  of  the  Turkifti  fleet,  every  nun  puts  himfelf  in 
triumph.  S&abrfpfare. 

Quick  let  ui  part !    PrrdUienU  in  thy  pretence, 
And  horror  dwell*  about  thee  I  Addtjan  $  l*u>. 

Lof* : 

There's  no  foul  loft, 
Nay  not  fo  much  perailiiin  as  an  hair 
BriiJ  to  any  creature  in  the  velTel 
Which  thou  faw'd  fink.  Sittdefpeart  $  Tempejl. 

Eternal  death.— Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted 
truth,  do  after  wander  for  evermore  in  vices  unknown, 
and  daily  travel  toward*  their  eternal  perduw*.  Kalegh* 
11* il 

PER'DIX,  a  young  Athenian,  fon  of  the  fitter  of  Dse- 
dal'is.  He  invented  the  faw,  and  feemed  to  promiie  to 
become  a  greater  artift  than  had  ever  been  known.  Hi* 
uncle  was  jealous  of  his  rifing  fame,  fo  he  threw  him 
down  from  the  topof  a  tower,  and  killed  him.  "«■*}'* 
was  chanced  into  a  bird,  (the  partridge,)  which  bears  hi* 
name.    Burin,  fab.  39-  &  »74— <W*  *«•  »'«■»••.  &.c- 

PKRDCrXl,  a  town  of  Iftria :  four  mile*  north-north- 
weft  of  Pola.  .  . 

PERDU',  adv.  [Fr.  loft,  or  appearing  to  be  lod; 
a*,  enfant  perdue,  advanced  centinel,  or  forlorn  hope.] 
Clofe  s  in  ambufti.— If  a  man  is  always  upon  hi*  guard, 
and  (a*  it  were)  Hand,  perdu  at  his  heart.  S<mtA.-If  God 
keep  not  the  boufe  and  the  city,  »n  vain  the  builder 
builds,  and  the  watchman  wakes,  and  the  centinel  Hand* 
perdu.  Abp.  8mereft. 
Few  minutes  he  had  laid  perdue. 

To  guard  hi*  dcfp'rate  avenue.  Bndtbrat. 

PER'DU,/  [Fr.  loft.  It  was  often  accented  on  the 
laft  fyllable  in  poetry.]  One  that  keens  watch  by  night. 
• — Call  in  our  pirduet,  Suekhng'*  Goblins. 

As  for  ptrdiut, 
Some  choice  Sout'd  fiftt  brought  couchant  in  a  difli, 
Among  Some  fennel  or  fome  other  grafs. 
Shews  how  they  lie  i'  th*  field.   Carlicrtght'i  Ordinary. 

One  pf  ruined  fortunes  i 
I  know  him  for  a  wild  corrupted  youth, 
Whom  profane  ruffians,  fquires  to  bawds,  and  ftrumpets, 
Drunkards  Spew'd  out  of  taverns  into  th*  finks 
Of  tap-boufes  and  Hewn,  revolts  from  manhood, 
Debaucb'd  perdues,  have  by  their  companies 
Turn'd  devil-like  themfclvcs.  Ckapman'l  Widow's  Tears. 

PER'DU,  adj.  Employed  on  defperate  purpofesi  ac- 
cudomed  to  delperate  purpoSes: 
A  perdu*  captain, 

Full  of  my  father's  danger.  Beaum.  and  PL  Lag.  SubjeO. 

PERDU'  (Mont),  the  loftieft  mountain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  moft  elevated  in  which  any  marine  remains 
have  been  found  in  Europe.  M.  Ramond  obferved  that 
this  mountain  was  calcareous,  and  contained  (hells  and 
other  organized  bodies,  in  a  foffil  (late,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3000  metres.  As  he  afcended  this  mountain,  in 
Auguft  1  Sot,  by  paffing  the  Col  de  Fanlo,  or  Nifcle,  he 
conltantly  found  ft  rata  of  compaA  carbonated  lime  in  a 
pofition  nearly  vertical.  They  include  ftrata  of  calca- 
reous fandftone,  and  thefe  ftrata  fomctimes  cover  the  fa- 
liant  angles  of  the  vertical  ftrata,  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
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M.  Ramond  ha*  ascertained  the  limits  of  permanent 
fnow,  and  of  vegetation,  for  thi*  lofty  part  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  chain.  The  fnow  terminates  at  1440  metre*.  The 
lad  tree*  are  Scotch  firs,  which  reach  ai  50  metres.  Next 
come  the  (hrubs,  of  which  the  juniper  isf  he  higheft.  At 
3760  metres  were  found  the  Ranunculus  parnafiiar  foliis, 
the  Saxifraga  Groenlandica.  Sec.  then  the  Artemifia  ru- 
peftrisof  Lamarck;  and  laftly,  round  the  very  peak  of 
Mont  Perdu,  on  rocks  too  Hoping  to  retain  the  fnow, 
grow  the  Ceraftium,  perhaps  the  alpinum  of  Linnajus. 
and  the  roSe-flowering  Aretia  alpina. 

PERDUCTION,/.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through,  and 
ditto,  to  lead.]  The  aft  of  leading  through.  Cole. 

PKR'DUE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
idandof  St.  Vincent:  one  mile  north-weft  of  Kingfton  Bay. 

PERDUEL'LION,  /  [perdoeUio,  Lat.]  An  open  ait 
ofhoftility.  Cole. 
PERDUEL'LISM./:  An  open  aA  of  hoftihtv. 
PfcR'DULOUS,  adj.  [from  ptrdo,  Lat.]  Loft;  thrown 
away. — There  may  be  fome  wandering  perdulous  withe* 
of  known  impoflTibilities ;  as  a  man  who  hath  committed 
an  offence,  may  wi(h  he  had  not  committed  it :  but  to 
chufe  efficaciouily  and  impoflibly,  is  as  impoflible  a*  an 
impoflibility.  Bramhall  again/l  Jlobbes. 

PER'DURABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  per  dun,  Lat.]  Lift- 
ing ;  long  continued.  A  word  not  in  ufe,  nor  accented 
attordi  ng  to  analogy.— O  perdurable  (name !  let's  ftab 
ourfelves.  Shahefptare. 

The  vigorous  fweat 
Doth  lend  the  lively  Springs  their  perdurable  btzt.Draylen. 

PER'DURABLY,  adv.  Laftingly  1 

Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurablu  fin'd  ?        Shahcjptart 1  Meaf.far  Meaj. 

PERDURA'TION,/.  Long  continuance. 
PERDY'.   See  Pckdi'. 

PERE-en-RET'Z  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Paimbceuf.  The  place  contain* 
1973,  and  the  canton  59*8,  inhabitants. 

PERE'A,  a  fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Lat. 
a.  ai.  S.  Ion.  45.  1.  W. 

PEREAS'LAW,  a  ftrong  populous  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Kiovia.Tituated  on  the  river  Tribe,  z. 

Lat.  49-       N-  Inn-  J»-  44-  E- 

PKKEBE'A,  J\  in  botany,  (Aubl.  Guian.  951.  t.  361. 
Juff.  40a.)  a  Guiana  plant,  whole  botanical  characters  are 
not  fully  known.  Aublet  defcribes  it  as  a  middling- 
fized  tree,  throwing  up  from  the  root  many  (traigfet  flex- 
ible trunks,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  which 
bear  filiated  leafy  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly 
fertile,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed,  wavy  and  Somewhat 
toothed,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  about  five  inches 
wide,  green,  fmooth  and  mining,  with  one  principal  rib 
and  many  tranfverfe  ones.  When  held  againft  the  light, 
thefe  leaves  appear  full  of  transparent  dots.  Stipules  So- 
litary, large,  membranous  deciduous.  Flowers  axillary, 
on  fhort  (talks,  Solitary,  each  confiding  of  a  flat  flefhy  re- 
ceptacle, toothed  at  the  edge,  two  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, its  upper  Surface  covered  with  about  thirty  crowd- 
ed florets,  and  at  length  becoming  convex.  Each  floret 
confittsof  a  tubular  calyx,  with  four  teeth,  embracing  a 
roundiftt  germen,  a  flefliy  columnar  ftyle,  and  cloven  ftsg- 


dire&ion.  This  calcareous  done  falls  off  Spontaneoufiy  roa.  Aublet  faw  nothing  of  the  ftamens,  which  he  lup- 
in little  irregular  fragments  ;  and  on  the  (lighted  friAion,  pofes  are  in  Separate  flowers,  on  a  diftinft  tree.  The  ca- 
or  diflolved  in  acids,  it  emits  a  naufeous  foetid  Smell,  pro-  )yx  become*  a  flefhy  fruit,  of  a  coral  red,  containing 
bably  owing  to  the  animal  matter  it  contains.  Some  of  a  tingle  feed,  as  in  the  mulberry  ;  but  each  fruit  falls  oft 
the  ftrata  of  thi*  done  contain  nodules  of  flint ;  others 
fuch  confiderable  mafles  of  "  Camerines,"  that  the  done 
appears  entirely  compofed  of  them.  The  Summit  is 
formed  of  a  foetid  limeftone,  contaminated  with  quartz, 
and  containing  a  little  iron,  and  Tfotb  of  carbon,  with- 
out alumine.  The  elevation  of  this  Summit  is  the  fame 
•s  that  of  the  Col  du  Geant  in  the  Alps,  or  3416  metre* 
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Separate,  leaving  the  receptacle  hare.  Every  part  of  the 
tree  yields  a  milky  juice.  The  hark  ferve*  lor  cordage. 
This  genu*  is  judly  ranged  by  Juflteu  in  hi*  natural 
order  of  Urtics,  being  evidently  allied  to  Ficus,  Morus, 
Broufionetia,  4cc. 

PER'EFIXE  (Hardouin  de  Beaumont  de),  a  prelate 
and  biftorian, defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Poiton, 
wa»  the.  fon  of  cardinal  RicheUeu'*  maitre-dbote'.  That 
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minifter  took  care  of  hi»  education  ;  and.  being  brought 
up  to  the  church,  he  was  made  a  doaorof  the  Sorbonne, 
and  preached  with  applaufe.  He  was  cliofen  to  be  pre- 
ceptor to  Louis  XIV.  and  fome  time  after  was  nominated 
to  the  fee  of  Rhodez;  but,  an  he  could  not  fulfil  the 
duties  of  both  thefe  functions,  he  refigtied  his  bilhopric. 
In  1654  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  By 
the  king's  command,  he  competed  an  abridgment  of 
French  hiltory.from  which  he  detached  the  Life  of  Henry 
iv.  and  it  was  publilhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1661, and  with 
augmentations  at  Paris  the  year  after.  The  Ijft  Paris 
edition  is  of  1749.  Though  written  in  a  negligent  ftyle, 
it  is  accounted  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  gives  a 
better  picture  of  that  amiable  monarch  than  the  fuller 
Jiiltory  of  Father  Daniel.  Perefixe  likewife  publilhed  a 
fmall  piece,  entitled  "  Inftitutio  Principis,"  1647,  being 
a  plan  of  royal  education  during  the  period  of  childhood. 
In  1664  he  was  created  arcbbi(bop  of  Paris,  and  had  the 
fortune  to  be  deeply  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  Janfen- 
1.1 11.  He  was  governed  by  the  Jefuitt;  and  it  was  by  the 
ad  vice  of  Father  Annat  that  he  publilhed  his  inandement 
for  the  pure  and  fiinple  lignature  of  the  Formulary  of 
Alexander  VII.  He  imagined  the  diftinftion  between 
divine  faith  and  human  faith,  which  pleafed  the  fanatics 
of  neither  party.  He  gave  particular  offence  by  requiring 
a  fubfcription  of  the  Formulary  from  the  nuns  oi  Port- 
rayal, and  thence  ha*  been  painted  in  unfavourable  co- 
lours by  the  writers  of  that  party.  His  private  charac- 
ter, however,  was  mild  and  amiable.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1676. 
PER E'G AL,  adj.  [French.]  Equal.  Obfolttt. 

Whilom  thou  waft  pertgal  to  the  bell, 

And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  fhepherds  glad  ; 

With  piping  and  dancing  didft  pafs  the  reft.  Sptnfir. 

PEREGRI'NARY,/.  [pertgnnar,*,,  Lat.]  In  the  an- 
cient  monafteriei,  a  monk  to  whom  was  committed  the 
care  of  receiving  and  entertaining  ftrangers,  or  vilitors. 

To  PER'EGRINATE,  v.  n.  [peregrinor,  Lat.]  To 
travel  ;  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

PEREGRINATION,/  [French.]  Travel  in  foreign 
countries. — That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth 
pafs  for  a  paradife,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
peregrination,  and  afpire  after  a  better  country.  Benttry. 

PEREGRINA'TOR,  /.  [Latin.]  A  traveller.— He 
makes  himfelf  a  great  peregriuator,  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity, 
or  improve  bis  knowledge  in  natural  things.  Cajanbon  on 
Credulity. 

Mr.  Todd  derives  this  word  from  the  verb  to  peregri- 
nate j  but  it  is  pure  Latin.  Cicero  fays,  "  Aon  (am  fum 
pertgrtnator  jam  qu&m  I'debam.  sEetificia  mra  me  dt  left  ant, 
I  am  not  fo  much  of  a  peregrinator  as  luted  to  be. 
Railing  new  buildings  keeps  me  at  home,  and  delights 
roe."  Cic.fam.  i.  18. — Here  we  note  the  real  feelings  of  a 
man  getting  old.  He  gives  np  viliting  diftant  places;  he 
lives  quietly  upon  his  eftatc;  looks  about  his  own 
grounds  1  improves  his  premifes  with  new  edifices,  and 
Suitable  additions  tohisfamily-manfion  ;  and  endeavours 
to  find  at  home  the  diversions  which,  when  young,  he 
fought  for  abroad.  Such  a  man  was  this  highly-efteemed 
confular  perfonage,  M.  T.  Cicero.  Etymological  Glean- 
ing t,  MS. 

PER'EGRINE,  adj.  [peregrin,  old  Fr.  now  pehrin  ;  pe- 
«5im»(,  Lat.l  Foreign  ;  not  native ;  not  domcftic— The 
received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caufed  by  cold  or 
peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but  nugation.  Bacon't 
Nat.Hijl.—A  term  applied,  among aftrologers,  to  a  planer, 
when  found  in  a  (ign  where  it  has  none  of  its  five  eflcn- 
tial  dignities. 

PEREGRIN'ITY,  /  [partgriniti,  old  Fr.]  Strange- 
nefs.— Mr.  Bofwell  lays,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  coined  this 
word ;  and,  upon  being  aflced  if  it  was  an  Englifh  one,  he 
replied  No.  See  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
It  is,  however,  an  old  EngliCh  word  ;  and,  being  inferted 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Cocke  ram,  early  in  the  feventeenth 
century,  may  be  prcfumed  to  have  been  in  ufe  j  but  it  is 


not  worthy  to  be  revived.  Todd.— Thefe  people,  fir,  that 
Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have  fomewhat  of  a  ptregrinUa  in 
their  diateft,  which  relation  has  augmented  to  a  different 
language.  BofwtWi  Tour,  id  edit.  . 

PEREGRI'NUS,  furnamed  Proteus,  a  cynic  philofo- 
pher  in  the  fecond  century,  was  a  native  of  Parium  in 
Pontus.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  account  which  Lucian 
has  given  of  him,  his  conduft.  in  early  life  was  profligate 
and  flagitious;  having  been  guilty  of  adultery  when  he 
had  fcarcely  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  even  fuf- 
pefted  of  ftrangltng  his  own  father,  in  order  to  get  pof- 
feffion  of  his  eftate.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country,  he  went  to  Paleftine,  where  he  made  a  profeflion 
of  Chriftianity,  and  gained  a  temporary  credit  with  the 
Chriilians,  by  his  firmnefs  in  fubmitting  to  imprisonment 
under  Trajan's  perfecution,  fooner  than  renounce  bis 
avowed  principles.  During  his  confinement,  he  was 
vifited  by  deputies  from  the  churches  of  Ada,  who  libe- 
rally administered  to  his  relief;  and,  in  the  character  of 
a  perfecuted  believer,  he  contrived  to  antafs  a  confidera- 
ble  fum  of  money.  At  length  he  was  let  at  liberty  by 
the  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  a  lover  of  philofophy, 
and  admired  the  contempt  of  death  which  Peregrinu* 
difplayed.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  Parium,  where  he 
fecured  exemption  from  thepuniuiment  due  to  his  crimes, 
by  furrendering  his  property  to  the  ufe  of  the  city,  and 
acquired  reputation  in  the  character  of  a  difinterefted  phi- 
losopher. By  the  charity  of  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  ftill 
continued  to  deceive,  be  was  furnilhed  with  all  neceflary 
fupplies,  till,  having  been  detected  in  the  conMniflion  of 
fome  crime,  he  was  difraifled  from  their  fociety,  and  fell 
into  indigence.  He  now  endeavoured  to  recover  the  pof- 
feflion  of  his  eftates  from  the  city,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  imperial  authority;  but  failed  in  that  defign,  and 
went  into  Egypt.  Here,  in  the  character  of  a  mendicant 
cynic,  he  practiced  the  moft  extravagant  exploits  of  fana- 
ticifm,  in  order  to  ftiow  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Italy  and  Rome, 
where  he  poured  forth  the  moft  indecent  invectives  againft 
men  of  rank,  and  even  the  emperor  himfelf,  whole  bounty 
he  experienced  ;  till  at  length  the  prefect  was  provoked 
to  drive  him  from  the  city.  Parting  over  into  Greece, 
he  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  at  Athens,  by 
the  feverity  of  his  cynical  manners,  and  the  lectures 
which  he  delivered. 

Finding,  by  degrees,  their  enthufiafm  in  his  favour  be- 
coming lets  ardent,  he  determined  to  procure  an  immortal 
name,  by  burning  himfelf  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  imi- 
tation of  Hercules.  This  defign  he  announced  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece;  and,  at  the  appointed  time, 
went  to  Olympia,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  a  taft  con- 
courfe  of  fpectators,  he  raifed  a  funeral-pile,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  voluntary  death.  By  the  weaker  part  of  the 
aflembled  multitude  this  action  was  highly  applauded, 
and  Peregrinus  was  fpoken  of  as  worihy  of  divine  ho- 
nours ;  but  it  was  properly  condemned  by  the  wile,  and 
finely  expofed  by  Lucian,  who  obferves,  that,  of  all  who 
have  been  plagued  with  that  paflion,  the  love  of  fame, 
there  can  fcarcely  have  been  one  who  had  fewer  preten- 
fions  to  her  favour  than  our  cynic. 

In  the  foregoing  particulars  we  have  chiefly  followed 
the  Grecian  fatirift ;  but  it  may  be  queftioned  whether 
he  has  given  a  ftrictly  impartial  account  of  the  character 
of  Peregrinus  !  for  Aulus  Geliius  1  peaks  of  him  as  a  phi- 
lofopherof  reputation  at  Athens,  who  was  admired  for 
his  conftancy,  and  whofe  moral  lectures  were  much  fre- 
quented. The  ftory  of  his  laft  mad  adventure  is  probably 
true.  According  to  Eufebius,  he  committed  himfelf  to 
the  flames  in  the  year  168.  Lucian  de  Mvrte  Peregrini. 
Ant.  Gel.  lib.  xii.  xiii.   Enfi*ld-$  Hiji.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

PERE'IRA  (Bartholomew,  a  Portuguefe  Jefuit,  and 
one  of  the  many  epic  poets  whom  that  extraordinary  fo- 
ciety has  produced.  The  work  which  be  publilhed  bears 
this  title,  "  Paciecidoi,  libri  is."  Coimbre,  1640.  It  is 
rarely  met  with.  Any  perfon  acquainted  with  Portu- 
guefe hiftory  would  fuppofe  that  Pacbcco  to  be  the  hero 
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whofc  exploits  againft  the  Zamorin  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  achievements  of  Amadii  or  Palmerin  than  any 
other  parallel  which  hiftory  can  fupply  s  the  poem,  how. 
ever,  it  in  honour  of  a  JeJuit  who  Suffered  martyrdom  in 
Japan,  and  to  whom  the  poet  wti  related. 

Pereira  ha*  written  without  any  appropriate  teaming. 
Except  the  names  of  the  idoli  and  the  bonzes,  there  it  no 
allufion  to  any  rite  or  cuftom  of  the  country.  There 
are,  however,  Tome  curious  paflages  in  the  poem,  parti- 
cularly a  perfonification  of  Amor  Vine,  and  Tome  of  real 
merit.  Were  a  collection  of  the  modern  Latin  poeti  to 
made,  the  PaeietU  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  included. 
R.  S.  in  Gen.  Biog. 

PEREIRA  DE  SU'SA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beirai  twenty-three  miles  north-eaft  of  Bra- 
ganca  Nova,  and  eighteen  fouth-eaft  of  Oporto. 

PE'REK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  : 
fourteen  miles  north  of  D;iral>t;herd. 

PER'EKOP,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris,  on  the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the 
continent,  and  which  has  always  been  reckoned  the  key 
to  the  whole  country.  Its  name  is  Sclavonian,  and  tig- 
nifies  "  a  cut  made  through"  a  place  ;  being  derived  from 
a  ditch  dug  here,  in  very  remote  ages,  acrofs  the  neck  of 
land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crimea,  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  peninfula  j  and  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
paired, and  at  length  fortified.  On  this  account  the 
Greeks  called  it  TapMros,  or  Taphrm,  and  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  Or  ;  which  have  pretty  much  the  fame  fignifica- 
tion  with  Perekop.  The  boufes  here  are  but  mean.  In 
the  years  1638  and  1736,  tbe  Ruffians  rook  it ;  at  the  Lift 
of  which  times,  tbe  whole  Turkifh  garrifon,  continuing 
of  1554  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  Though  the 
Ruffians  demoliflied  the  place,  the  Tartars  took  tbe  pains 
to  rebuild  it.  In  1771,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, when  the  garrifon  fur  rendered  prifoners  of  war.  In 
17(3  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Ruflia,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Crimea,  by  the  abdication  of  the  khan.  It  is  13a  miles 
fouth-South-weft  of  Ekaterinoflav,  and  110  wcft-fouth- 
weft  of  Azof.    Lat.  +6.  4.  N.  Ion.  33.  to.  E. 

PEREKOPSKA'l  A,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  tbe  country 
of  the  Couacks,  on  the  Don  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of 
Arcbadintkaia. 

PEREL'LI  (Thomas),  a  very  able  Italian  mathema- 
tician, was  born  in  1704*'  Florence,  where  his  fat  her  was 
an  advocate.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  his  native  place,  under  the  Jefuits  j  and,  being  deltined 
by  bis  father  for  the  law,  was  fent  to  Pifa,  where  he  at- 
tended the  celebrated  Averani,  but  without  neglecting 
other  branches  of  fiudy,  for  which  he  feemed  to  be  better 
fitted,  and  particularly  the  mathematics.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  made  fo  great  progrefs,  without  any  affiftancc, 
that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Guido 
.  Grandi,  who  received  him  into  his  mon.iflery  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  communicated  to  him  his  writings  on  algebra. 
Having  abandoned  the  law,  he  applied  to  philoSophy  and 
medicine;  and,  at  length,  fucceeded  Zambeccan  in  the 
chair  of  anatomy.  Tbe  death  of  his  father  having  obli- 
ged bim  to  return  to  Florence,  be  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  profecuting  his  mathematical  refearches,  but 
of  applying  to  botany,  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  an- 
cient and  modern  biftory,  and  tbe  examination  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Medicean  collection.  He 
frequently  traveller!  with  tbe  celebrated  Michel i,  then 
con  fide  red  as  tbe  Tournefort  of  Italy,  and  participated 
with  him  in  the  difcovery  of  many  sew  plants.  He  then 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Manfredi,  Beccari,  Zanotti,  and  other  eminent  men. 
After  various  literary  tours,  be  offered  bis  fervices  to 
the  prefident  of  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa,  and  in  1739  was 
made  lecturer  on  astronomy.  At  this  time  aftronomy 
was  in  a  very  neglected  Rate  in  that  ioftitution  s  and, 
though  a  new  obfervatory  bad  been  erefled  by  tbe  muni- 
ficence of  tbe  duke  of  Tufcany,  little  progrefs  had  been 
made  in  the  ftudy  of  that  fclence.   Pcrolli,  therefore,  in 
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his  inaugural  difcourfe,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  (bowed 
with  great  force  and  energy  the  neceffity  of  reftoring  af- 
tronomy to  its  former  dignity.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  the  obfervatory  the  bed  inftruraents,  made 
by  the  molt  eminent  Engtifh  artilts;  and  his  Mai  was 
well  feconded  by  the  liberality  of  Francis  II.  who  refuted 
no  expenfe  which  could  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  his 
(tales.  But  Perelli  had  too  fervid  an  imagination  to  be  a 
laborious  and  patient  obferver.  A  few  observations  of 
eclipfes,  a  part  of  Ptolemy's  Almagcft  translated  by  him 
into  elegant  Latin,  and  a  fecond  preface  to  observations 
made  by  bis  a  (Titian  t,  containing  a  Hillory  of  the  Obfer- 
vatory of  Pifa,  were  his  only  writings  of  tbe  agronomi- 
cal clafs. 

His  fame,  however,  was  foon  fpread  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Italy.  The  folution  of  an  optical  problem, 
'«  To  find  a  curve  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it  (hall  always  proceed,  after  two  reflec- 
tions, to  one  point  in  the  middle,"  tranfmitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  by  the  French  minilter  at 
Florence,  convinced  Clairault,  Bouguer,  and  Lalande, 
that  he  was  fit  to  be  aflbciated  with  mathematicians  of 
the  firft  clafs.  The  approbation  of  thefe  eminent  judges 
incited  him  to  apply  with  greater  diligence  to  geometry  $ 
and  betides  other  difcoveries,  he  gave  a  folution  of  that 
curious  problem,  "  To  find  the  point  of  greater*  illumina- 
tion in  a  plane,  fuppoting  that  there  are  placed  atany  dis- 
tance from  it  a  certain  number  of  lights."  How  well  Pe- 
relli was  acquainted  with  fynthefis,  may  be  feen  by  the 
folution  of  that  problem  in  which  it  is  required  "To  find 
the  radius  of  a  circle  that  (hall  touch  externally  three 
other  circles,  the  centres  and  radii  of  which  are  known  j" 
a  problem  which  Newton  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
hisUniverfal  Arithmetic,  and  which,  after  many  folution  t, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  was  Solved  by  our  author  with 
mafterly  and  elegant  fimplicity. 

One  of  the  great  fervices  rendered  by  Perelli  to  his 
country,  was  tbe  happy  application  which  he  made  of 
his  mathematical  knowledge  to  hydroftatics,  hydraulics, 
and  hydraulic  architecture.  Unfortunately  for  Italy,  it 
has  often  need  of  fome  fuperior  genius  to  regulate  the 
abundance  of  its  waters,  and  provide  for  the  fecurity  of 
its  inhabitants,  particularly  where  the  natural  courfes  of 
the  rivers  have  been  fo  changed,  either  by  the  different 
intcrefts  of  the  princes  who  rule  in  it,  or  the  operations 
undertaken  according  to  their  caprice,  that,  without  tbe 
application  of  artificial  means,  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  inundating  whole  provinces.  This  neceffity  has 
produced  a  fcience  which  the  Italians  exclufively  claim  as 
their  own  ;  and  in  which,  from  the  opportunities  they 
have  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly fuperior  to  the  mathematicians  of  other  countries. 
Perelli,  formed  in  the  fchool  of  Grandi  and  Manfredi, 
to  whom  this  fcience  was  fo  much  indebted,  it  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  having  greatly  contributed  to  improve 
it ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  after  the  death  of  thete  two 
eminent  men,  there  was  no  affair  of  confequence  rela- 
ting to  it,  in  which  he  was  not  cither  employed  or  con- 
futed. His  great  merit,  in  this  refpect,  is  fully  proved 
by  tbe  various  treatifc*  which  he  wrote  on  that  Subject ; 
fuch  at,  II  Rogionamento  fbpra  la  Campagna  Pifana; 
La  Relatione  Copra  il  modo  dc  liberare  la  Campagna  del 
Valdarno  inferiore  dalP  inondaxioni  dall'Ufciana;  and 
Relatione  della  maniera  di  dare  fcolo  alle  acque  ftagnantc 
del  plan  del  Lago  ;  which  form  a  part  of  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Raccolla  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the  motion  of 
running  water,  publiftied  at  Florence  in  1774.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  advantages  which  were  the 
happy  confequence  of  carrying  Perelli'*  ideas  into  execu- 
tion  i  and  which  he  explains  in  tbe  works  above  men- 
tioned, and  in  others  never  publiftied. 

In  the  courfe  of  hit  different  tours  be  codeded  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  produaiont  of  the  beft  artilts,  but  par- 
ticularly painters,  fculptors,  and  architect s,  of  which  he 
was  an  excellent  judge  1  alfo  rare  manufcripti  and  books. 
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He  exercifed  bit  ingenuity  in  reftorine  ancient  infcripti- 
on»,  for  which  he  pofTefTed  a  wonderful  talent ;  and  amu- 
fed  hinifelf  (bmetime$  in  compofing  Greek  and  Latin  ver- 
fes,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  and  not  without  fuccels, 
to  imitate  the  eafe  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  ancients. 
Perelli  was  well  verfed,  likewife,  in  theology,  and  had 
read  the  work*  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  but  par- 
ticularly tbofe  written  in  Greek  ;  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  theological  difputes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Chriftian  church.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  reading  he  feldom  made  extraAs  of  remariuble  paf- 
{ages,  trading  entirely  to  his  memory,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly retentive;  but,  during  the  lalt  three  year*  of  his 
Hie,  his  faculties  became  greatly  impaired.  In  the  year 
1779,  finding  bimfelf  unfit  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his 
•  office  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  he  requeued  leave  to  re- 
sign ;  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  Oftober  17S3.  lilogi  d*tf- 
lujh  i  lla/iani. 

PERELOMO'V,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Amur :  fifty-fix  miles  north-caft  of 
Stretenfk. 

To  PEREM'PT,  v.  a.  [perxmptui,  Lat.]  To  kill ;  to 
cmfb.  A  law-term. — Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the 
caufe  of  appeal  is  peremptrd  by  the  defertion  of  an  ap- 
peal i  becaufe  the  office  of  thejudge  continues  after  fuch 
inftance  is  perempted.  Aybfft. 

PEREM'PTION,  f.  Crufh;  extinftion.— Th'tt  ptrtmp- 
tion  of  inftance  was  introduced  in  favour  of  the  public, 
left  fuitsfliould  be  rendered  perpetual.  Ayliffe. 

PEREM'PTORILY,  ad*.  Absolutely;  pofitively ;  fo 
as  to  cut  off  all  farther  debate. — God's  laws  peremptorily 
injoin  us,  and  the  things  therein  implied  do  ftraitly 
oblige  us,  to  partake  of  the  holy  facrainent.  hettltwell. — 
Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge ;  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  conjefture,  and  nothing  can  be  peremptorily 
determined  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  Woodward. 
— Never  judge  peremptorily  on  firft  appearances.  Uichnrd- 
Jon't  Clariffa. 

PEREM'PTORINESS,  /.  Pofrtivenefs  i  abfolute 
decifion  ;  dogma ti fin.  —  Peremptorintft  is  of  two  forts  ; 
the  one  a  magifterialncfs  in  matters  of  opinion;  the 
other  a  pofitivcnefs  in  relating  matters  of  fafl.  Gov. 
of  the  Tongue. — Self-conceit  and  pertmptorinef*  in  a  man's 
own  opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices.  Tillot/on. 

PEREM'PTORY,  odj.  [ptrtmptoire,  Fr.  peremptoriut, 
low  Lat.  from pertmptue,  killed.]  Dogmatical;  abfolute; 
inch  as  deftroys  all  further  expoflulation, — He  may  have 
fifty -fix  exceptions  peremptory  againft  the  jurors,  of  which 
he  fhall  fhew  no  caufe.  Spenjer. — Though  the  text  and  the 
cioffrine  run  peremptory  and  abfolute,  uhofoever  denies 
Chrift  (hall  ali'uredly  be  denied  by  him  ;  yet  (till  there  is 
a  tacit  condition,  untcfs  repentance  intervene.  South.— 
The  more  modell  confefs,  that  learning  was  to  give  us  a 
fuller  difcovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to  keep  us  from 
being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in  our  determinations. 
Collier. 

To-morrow  be  in  readinefs  to  go: 

Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.  Skakrf peart. 

PEREM'SCHAL,a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kaluga,  on  the  Oka :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Kaluga.    Lat.  5+.  15.  N.  Ion.  35.  44.  E. 

PERKNDO'RE,  or  Perentora'y,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dooltan,  in  the  Myfore,  taken  by  Lieut.-Col.  Oldham  in 
l7oo  •.  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Erroad. 

PERE'NE.  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rifes  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Tarma,  and  after  a  fouth-eafterly  courle 
of  above  100  miles,  joins  theXauxa,  to  form  the  Ene. 

PEREN'NIAL,  odj.  [peretmel,  old  Fr.  per  emu,  Lat] 
Lifting  through  the  year.— If  the  quantity  were  precifely 
the  fame  in  thefe  perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would 
«  be  greater.  Ckeyue.— Perpetual ;  unceafing.— The  matter 

wberewith  thele  perennial  clouds  are  raifcd,  is  the  fea  that 
furrounds  them.  Harvey. 

PEREN'NIAL,/  A  plant  of  which  the  roots  will  en- 


dure many  years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in  win- 
ter or  not.  Thofe  which  retain  their  leaves  are  called 
evergreen*  ;  but  fuch  as  caft  their  leaves  are  named  detuU- 
oui  plants,  or  perdifali. 

PEREN'NITY,  /.  [pereroriti,  old  Fr.  from  perennitae, 
Lat.]  Quality  of  lafting  through  all  feafons ;  perpetuity. 
— That  fprings  have  their  origin  from  tbe  fea,  and  not 
from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the  perennity  of 
divers  fprings.  Derhami  I'hif.  Thool. 

PEREN'f  ICIDE,  /  [from  the  Lat.  perm,  a  purfe,  and 
eetdo,  to  cut.]  Acut-purfe.  Colt. 

PERFORATION,/  [pererrotut,  Lat.]  Travel ;  aft 
of  rambling  through  various  places. — Thele  may  be  (aid 
to  have  been  carried  up  and  down  through  many  coun- 
tries ;  and,  after  a  long  peril-ration  to  and  fro,  to  return 
as  wife  as  they  went.  Howell's  InJtrnB.  for  Trav. 

PE'RES,  or  Constaxtini  Piris,  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  Chili,  near  the  harbour  of  Valdivia. 

PERES'KIA,/  in  botany.   See  Cactus. 

PERESLAVELZAL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  tbe 
government  of  Vladimir:  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Vladi- 
mir.   Lat.  56.  35.  N.  Ion.  3S.  54.  E. 

PEREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cbarente  s  twelve  miles  from  Angoulime. 

PEREVOLOTZKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Upha,  on  the  Samara  1  thirty-two  mile* 
weft- north-weft  of  Orenburg. 

PEREVOZ',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznci  Novgorod:  forty-eight  miles  fouth-foutb-eaft  of 
Niznei  Novgorod.    Lat.  55.  36.  N.  Ion.  44.  34,  E. 

PEREVOZ'NOI  (Nos),  a  cape  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Straits 
of  Vaigatfkoi.   Lat.  69.  15.  N.  Ion." 5!.  aa.  E. 

PEREY'RA  (Luys),  a  Portuguefe  who  in  1 55S  pub- 
lifbedan  heroic  poem  upon  tbe  fate  of  Sebaftian,  which  be 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert  of  Auftria. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1785  by  Bento  Jo«  de  Souza  Farinha, 
Regius  ProfefTor  of  Pbilofophy  at  Lifbon,  a  man  to  whom 
the  literature  of  his  country  is  indebted  for  the  republi- 
tion  of  many  rare  works.  The  *' Elegiada"  of  Luys 
Pereyra  has  however  been  deprived,  by  this  new  edition, 
of  the  only  value  which  it  pofleflcd,  its  rarity.  In  the  firft 
canto,  Sebaftian  lofes  hiiofelf  in  a  wood,  and  meets  a 
hermit  there,  who  tells  him  the  hiftory  of  Portugal.  In 
the  fixth,  another  perfon  relates  the  (hip wreck  of  Sepul- 
veda.  The  tenth  is  upon  the  actions  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  Monomotapa.  The  twelfth  contains  a  defcription  of 
Africa,  lefs  amufing  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
geographical  grammar.  The  thirteenth  is  the  hiftory  of 
the  fiege  of  Goa.  The  fifteenth  the  liege  of  Chaul ;  and, 
at  the  conclufion  of  one  of  thefe  pertinent  epifodes,  the 
poet  fays.  Now  that  be  has  finifhed  his  ftory,  it  is  well 
that  I  mould  go  on  with  mine.  Nor  are  the  remaining 
cantos  of  the  eighteen  ail  employed  in  the  action  of  the 
poem.  Tbe  fiege  of  Mazagam,  the  accellion  of  Sebaftian, 
a  plague,  and  a  famine,  Proteut,  and  the  Devil,  are  called 
in  to  eke  it  out.  The  execution  is  as  bad  as  the  plan  1  it 
is  bare,  bald,  beggarly  narrative,  hobbling  upon  crutches  ; 
yet  Luys  Pereyra  was  praifed  by  his  contemporaries.  R.5. 
in  Gen.  Biog. 

PE*REZ  (Antonio).  No  hiftory  is  fo  abundant  in  ex- 
amples of  the  inconftancy  of  prince's  favours  as  the  hif- 
tory of  Spain;  and  of  all  the  fallen  favourites  in  that 
country  none  ever  excited  fuch  general  fympathy  as  An- 
tonio Perez.  Thefatherof  tbis  famous  and  unhappy  man 
had  been  for  forty  years  fole  fecretary  of  ftatc  to  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  in  wbicb  poll  he  was  fucceeded  by  b'n 
(on.  He  was  made  alfo  fecretary  of  war,  and  demeaned 
bimfelf  fo  well  as  to  enjoy  at  tbe  fame  time  the  favoor 
of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  Never  were  any  man's 
misfortunes  fo  little  to  be  imputed  to  bimfelf.  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  intoxicated  with  tbe  renown  he  bad  acquired 
by  quelling  the  Morifcoes,  and  ft  ill  more  by  the  glorious 
victory  of  Lepanto,  could  not  reft  fatisfied  with  any  thing 
fhort  of  royal  dignity  ;  and  had  therefore  intrigued  with 
the  pope  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  firft,  and 
1  afterwards 
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afterward!  of  Eagkoidl  and  influence  bit  brother  Philip 
to  put  hjm  in  pofleffion  of  theni.  Thefe  defignt  were 
encouraged  by  hit  fecretary  Juan  de  Efcovedo,  though 
Efcovedo  bad  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Philip  ex- 
preftly  for  the  purpofe  of  counteracting  them.  They  had 
even  a  (Turned  a  treafonable  form.  1  he  king,  who  be- 
haved with  more  tenderneft,  or  at  leaft  more  decency, 
to  Don  John  than  he  had  to  hit  own  fon,  believed  or 
fancied  it  neceflary  to  put  Efcovedo  out  of  the  way. 
For  hit  mailer's  lake,  he  would  not  do  this  by  common 
formt  of  law;  and  he  therefore  kindly  ordered  Antonio 
Perez  to  have  him  irTafftnated.  It  wat  fuppofed  that 
thit  would  be  confidered  a«  a  common  accident;  and 
accordingly  Don  Efcovedo  wat  killed  in  the  ftreett  of 
Madrid. 

Thit  action  undoubtedly  was  murder.  Antonio  Perez 
wat  a  politician  >  and,  though  he  did  not  carry  the  doctrine 
of  expediency  quite  fo  far  a*  the  king,  feemt  never  to 
have  (u  (petted  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  thit  in. 
ftance.  Efcovedo'*  death  be  reprefentt  as  neceflary,  and 
the  formt  of  jufiice,  he  thought,  might  be  difpenfed  with 
mi  extraordinary  cafes  >  be  had  too  Toon  fufficient  proof 
that  under  fuch  a  king  at  Philip  they  were  nothing  more 
than  form*.  Siifpicion  fell  upon  both  him  and  the  prin- 
ceft  of  Eboli.  It  has  been  iurmifed  that  Philip  wat  an 
unfucce&ful  fuitor  to  tbi*  lady,  and  jeslout  of  Perez's  in- 
timacy with  her.  Be  thit,  however,  at  it  may,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  occasioned  by  the  fufpicion,  to  throw 
them  both  into  prifon,  and  fullered  the  accufation  to 
hang  over  the  Secretary's  head  for  many  years,  (till  conti- 
nuing to  employ  him,  and  promifing  him  hit  protection 
and  favour.  At  length  he  got  pofleflion  of  the  only  pa- 
pert  which  he  thought  could  have  eftablifbed  hit  own 
thare  in  the  murder,  and  then  fuffered  Antonio  to  be  put 
to  the  rack.  It  wat  the  intention  of  tbit  unfortunate 
man  to  bear  the  tortures  inflicted  on  him  without  con- 
felling;  but  the  violence  of  the  pain  overcame  bis  resolu- 
tion, and  be  declared  that  he  had  procured  Efcovedo'* 
a  tTa(li  nation,  but  that  it  was  by  Philip's  own  orders.  Hap. 
pily  for  hit  own  character,  he  had  concealed  papers  Aif- 
ticient  to  prove  this?  and  with  thefe  he  efcaped  to  Ar- 
cagon.  "  That  kingdom,"  faid  Mr.  Sou  they,  in  writing 
the  life  of  Perez  only  a  year  or  two  lince,  ".was  fiill  by 
its  conftitution  a  free  country ;  but  conftitutions  are  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  power,  and  no  country  hat  any  other 
feenrity  for  itt  freedom  than  the  fpirit  and  strength  of 
the  people."  He  appealed  to  the  tribunal  del  jultiza  of 
Arragon,  a  free  tribunal,  to  whofodecifion  Philip  did  not 
c  hoole  to  attend,  and  therefore  removed  the  caufe  to 
the  enquelta,  a  fort  of  (lar-chamber  of  his  own,  in  which 
any  wickedncftthat  it  pleafed  him  to  direct  would  receive 
the  form  of  legality.  "  But,"  lays  the  writer  already  al- 
luded to,  "  the  Arragonefe  bad  now  cfpoufed  the  caufe 
of  their  injured  countryman  ;  and  it  wat  thought  that 
the  moll  effectual  method  of  deftroying  him  would  be  to 
deliver  him  over  to  the  inquisition.  That  accurfed  tri- 
bunal, which  bad  lately  been  eftablilbed  in  SaragoHa, 
laid  hands  on  him,  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  Blinded 
and  befotted  with  (uperttition  as  the  Arragonefe  were,  in 
common  with  all  the  Spaniards,  their  love  of  liberty  wat 
not  at  thit  time  to  be  tbtjt  betrayed.  They  refcued  him 
from  the  holy  office.  In  conference  of  tbit  and  other 
tumults,  an  army  was  marched  into  Arragon.  Thejuf- 
tiia,  at  he  wat  bound  to  do,  called  upon  hit  countrymen 
to  refill  this  invasion  of  their  rights  ;  but  be,  and  the  no- 
bles with  him,  aware  of  their  inability  to  oppofe  veteran 
r  roops,  let  the  example  of  flight.  He  and  the  other  chiefs 
were  fee u red  and  beheaded.  Perez  made  his  efcape  into 
France;  and  the  formt  of  liberty  in  Arragon  were  extin- 
guifhed.  Antonio  found  the  protection  that  he  implored  : 
he  publifhed  a  narrative  of  his  fuffcringt  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, by  the  great  names  which  appear  in  his  correfpon- 
dence,  that  he  was  highly  efteemed  and  relpeeted  both 
in  France  and  England.  Several  unfuccefjful  attempts 
were  made  to  murder  him.  He  died  miferably  poor  in 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  s}x9.  ^ 
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the  year  161  s,  and  endured  to  the  laft  the  heavy  affliction 
of  being  feparated  from  hit  wife  and  children.  No  in- 
terell  could  avail  to  procure  their  liberation ;  and  he  im- 
putes the  death  of  hit  cldelt  daughter  to  grief  on  hit  ac- 
count.   R.  S.  in  Gen.  Jiiotf. 

PE'REZ  (David),  the  fon  of  Juan  Perez,  a  Spaniard, 
fettled  at  Naples,  was  horn  in  17 11,  and  brought  up  in 
the  confervatorio  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  in  that  city, 
under  Antonio  GjIIo  and  Francefco  Mancini.  Hit  pro- 
grefs  in  compofition  was  rapid,  and  difcovered  an  un- 
common genius.  When  he  quitted  the  confervatorio, 
hit  (irft  preferment  was  at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  where  he 
was  appointed  ttiaeftrodi  capella  of  the  cathedral  in  that 
city,  at  a  confiderable  (alary,  the  half  of  which  he  wat 
permitted  to  enjoy,  not  only  after  he  quitted  Sicily,  but 
even  Italy,  to  the  timeof  his  death.  He  coinpofed  his  (irft 
operas  for  the  theatre  at  Palermo,  from  1741  to  1748,  and 
then  returned  to  Naples,  where  his  ClemenzadiTito  was 
performed  with  fuch  great  applaufe  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  as  to  extend  his  fame  to  Rome,  whither  be  wat  in- 
vited the  next  year  to  compofe  for  the  Theatre  delle 
Dame.  Mere  he  produced  Semiramide  and  Famace ;  and, 
for  other  cities  in  Italy,  La  Didone  Abbandonata,  Zeno- 
bia,  and  AllefTandro  nell'  Indie. 

In  175s,  he  went  to  Portugal,  w'.icre  he  was  engaged 
in  the  fcrvice  of  king  Jofeph.  His  lirll  opera  at  I.ilbon. 
Demofoonte,  w.is  received  with  very  great  applaufe. 
Gizziello  was  the  principal  foprano,  and  the  celebrated  . 
Riaf  the  tenor.  It  was  Glides  rendered  magnificent  in 
the  performance  by  a  powerful  orcheltra,  and  decorations 
that  were  extremely  Iplendid.  But  the  new  theatre  of 
his  Portuguefe  majefty,  which  was  opened  on  t!ie  q  teen's 
birth-day,  March  ji,  1755,  lurpall'ed,  in  magnitude  and 
decorations,  all  that  modern  times  can  hoilt.  On  this 
occafion  Perez  ncw-fet  the  opera  of  AlclTandro  nell'  In- 
die, in  which  opera  a  troop  o(  horfe  appeared  on  the  flag-', 
with  a  Macedonian  phalanx.  One  of  the  king's  riding, 
mailers  rode  Bucephalus,  to  a  march  which  Perez  com- 
pofed  in  the  manege,  to  the  grand  pas  of  a  beautiful  horfe  j 
the  whole  far  exceeding  all  that  Farinelli  had  attempted 
to  introduce  in  a  grand  theatre  under  hit  direction  at 
Madrid,  for  the  fitting. out  of  which  he  bad  unlimited 
powers.  Befidet  thc<e  fplendid  decorations,  his  Portu- 
guefe majefty  had  afTcmbled  together  the  grcatelt  fingers 
then  exitting;  fo  that  the  lyric  productions  of  Perez  had 
every  advantage  which  a  moft  captivating  and  perfect  ex- 
ecution could  give  them.  But  the  operas  by  which  he 
acquired  the  greatefl  fame  in  Portugal  were  Demetrio  aau 
Solimano,  which,  at  they  were  to  be  alternately  performed 
with  the  operas  of  Vologefo  and  Enea  in  Latio  that  Jomelli 
bad  been  requeftcd  by  hit  rood  faithful  majcliy  to  com- 
pofe for  hit  theatre,  were  produced  with  a  degree  of  ex- 
ertion and  emulation  which  rendered  him  luperior  to 
bimfelf.  Jomelli  on  thit  occafion  wat  chiefly  admired  for 
the  ingenious  and  learned  texture  of  the  inttrmncntal 
parts  ;  and  Perez  for  the  elegance  and  grace  of  hit  melo- 
dies, and  ex  pre  (Ron  of  the  wordt. 

Hit  mufic  for  the  church,  of  which  a  fpeciinen  has  been 
printed  in  England,  Matutino  dei  Morti,  publifhed  by 
Bremner,  in  (core,  it  grave,  ingenious,  and  exprefTive. 
But,  though  Perez  hat  compoled  a  Te  Dcum  which  it 
greatly  efteemed  at  Lilbon,  and  his  Lezionc  prima  per  il 
Giovedi  Santo,  hat  conlidcrable  merit,  yet  it  appears,  on 
examining  hit  fcores,  that  thit  matter  had  not,  like 
Jomelli,  much  exerciled  hit  pen  in  the  compofmon  of 
fugues  or  learned  counterpoint  for  the  church,  to  the  per- 
fection of  which,  genius  alone  can  contribute  but  little, 
without  the  af&ftance  of  great  ttudy  and  experience. 
There  it,  however,  an  original  fpirit  and  elegance  in  ail 
hit  production!;  in  which,  if  any  defect  appears,  it  it  the 
want  of  Symmetry  in  the  phrafeology  of  bit  melodies,  in 
which  there  may  fbmetimes  be  found  what  the  French 
call  pkrafe*  mtmqmui,  and  cvnir+Umt,  to  which  critical 
eart,  in  modern  timet,  are  much  left  accuflonied  than 
formerly.  "  An  ear  for  meafure,  (lays  Dr.  Burney,)  and 
7  Q  an 
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an  ear  for  harmony  and  the  accuracy  of  tonet,  Teem  to 
he  totally  different  gifts  of  nature;  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  perfon  who  dances  perfectly  well  in  time, 
knows  not  one  tune  or  tone  from  another. 

Perez,  like  Handel,  was  corpulent  and  gourmand,  a 
propenfity  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  fomewhat 
fhortened  his  days.  After  living  much  admired,  beloved, 
and  refpefted,  twenry-feven  years  in  Portugal,  where  he 
was  maeftro  di  capella  to  his  moll  faithful  majefty,  and 
mailer  to  the  royal  family,  at  a  (alary  exceeding  aoool. 
per  annum,  he  died  extremely  regretted  at  the  age  of 
iixty-fevcn.  Like  Handel,  he  was  likewife  blind  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  ;  but  after  this  calamity,  when 
confined  to  his  bed,  he  frequeutly  diclated,  without  an 
instrument,  compositions,  in  parts,  to  an  amanueniis. 
His  remains  were  depofited  in  the  church  of  the  Italian 
Birbadindros  ;  and  a  Solemn  dirge  of  his  own  compofition 
was  performed  at  his  funeral,  by  a  concourfe  of  the  beft 
muficians  in  Lifbon.    Barney's  Hi/i.  Mufic. 

PER'FECT,  adj.  [parfait.  Ft.  perfeftut,  Lar.]  Com- 
plete) confummate;  finidied  ;  neither  defective  nor  re- 
dundant ;  as,  Perftd  nuntbert,  for  which  fee  vol.  xvii.  p. 
316,  17. — We  count  thofe  things  ptrftft,  which  want  no- 
thing requifite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  inltttutcd. 
Hooker. 

Whoever  thinks  a  ptrftft  work  to  fee, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  (hall  be.  Pope. 

Fully  informed  ;  fully  Skilful. — I  do  not  take  myfelf  to 
be  fo  perftS  in  the  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  handle 
that  part }  and  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  matter. 
Baton. 

Our  men  more  perftfl  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 

Our  armour  all  as  flrong,  our  caufe  the  beft  j 

Then  reafon  wills  our  hearts  Should  be  as  good.  Shaktjp. 

Pure;  blamelefs  ;  clear;  immaculate.    A  fenfe  chiefly 

theological.— Thou  (halt  be  ptrfiQ,  with  the  Lord  thy 

God.  Dent,  xviii. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perftfl  foul, 

Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Shakrj'peare't  Othello. 

Confident)  certain.— Thou  art  ptrftft,  then, our  (hip  hath 
touched  upon  the  deferts  of  Bohemia.  Shakefpearc't  Win*. 
Tale. 

To  PER'FECT,  ».«.  To  finifti  1  to  complete;  to  con- 
fummate ;  to  bring  to  its  due  Hate. —  If  we  love  one  ano- 
ther, God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  bis  love  is  perfected  in  us. 
1  John,  iv.  i*. — Endeavour  not  to  fettle  too  many  habits 
at  once,  left  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  fo  ptrftft 
none.  Locke. 

What  toil  did  honeft  Curio  take 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 

And  perfect  all  his  Roman  let  f  Prior. 

To  make  (kilful ;  to  indraft  fully  : 

Her  caufe  and  your's 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  (hall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke.  Shakrfptart's  Men/,  for  Meaf. 

PER'FECTER,/.  One  that  makes  perfect.— Looking 
up  unto  Jefus,  the  Captain  and  PerftQer  of  our  faith. 
Barrow. — The  perfon,  whofe  condition  marked  her  out 
as  the  defender  and  perftfttr  of  our  reformation,  iiur. 
net's  Hi  ft.  of  hit  own  Timet.—  This  praflice  was  altered  ; 
they  offered  not  to  Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  prrfefter. 
Broome  ni  the  Odyjfey. 

PERFECTION;/  The  ftate  of  being  perfea.— Man 
doth  feek  a  triple  perfection:  firft  a  fenfual,  confiding  in 
thole  things  which  very  life  itfelf  requireth,  either  as 
neceffary  (upplcmcnts  or  as  ornaments  thereof ;  then  an 
intellectual,  confiding  in  thofe  things  which  none  under- 
ncath  man  is  capable  of;  laftly,  a  Ipiritnal  and  divine, 
confiding  in  thofe  things  whercunto  we  tend  by  fuper. 
natural  means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain.  Hooker. — 
True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith 
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makes  up  the  higheft  perfection.  Milton  on  Education.— 
No  human  understanding  being  abfolutely  fecured  from 
mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature,  it  follow* 
that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but  by  fupernatural  aflift- 
ance.  Tillotjbn.— The  queftion  is  nor,  whether  gofpe!  per* 
feftion  can  be  fully  attained  ;  bur  whether  you  come  as 
near  it  as  a  fincere  intention  and  careful  diligence  can 
carry  you.  Law. 

Many  things  impoflible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought.  Dryden. 

Something  that  concurs  to  produce  fupreme  excellence. 
In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — An  heroick  poem  requires, 
as  its  laft  perfection,  the  accomplishment  of  fome  extra- 
ordinary undertaking,  which  requires  more  of  the  active 
virtue  than  the  flittering.  Dry  den. 

What  tongue  can  ber  perfeHions  tell, 

In  whofe  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  >  Sidney. 

Attribute  of  God.— If  God  be  infinitely  boly,  ju.t,  and 
good,  he  mud  take  delight  in  thole  creatures  that  red  ta- 
ble him  m  od  in  thefe  perfections.  AtUrbury.—Ex»&  n- 
femblance. 

PERFECTION AL,  adj.  Made  complete.— Now  this 
life  eternal  may  be  looked  upon  under  three  considera- 
tions; as  initial,  as  partial,  and  as  perfefiional.  I  call 
that  perfefiional,  which  (hall  be  conferred  uuon  the  eleft 
immediately  after  the  blefling  pronounced  by  Chrift, 
"  Come,  ye  blefTed  children  of  my  Father,  receive  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  Penrfon  on  the  Creed. 

To  PERFECTION  ATE,  r.  a.  To  make  perfect ;  to 
advance  to  perfection.  A  word  propofed  by  Dryden,  but 
not  received  nor  worthy  of  reception.  Dr.  Johr>Jlm. — 
Dryden  mod  probably  adopted  it  from  Butler,  who  ufes 
it  in  bis  Remains  ;  and  I  think  I  have  feen  this  unwor- 
thy word  in  employment  long  before  the  time  of  Butler. 
Todd. — Painters  and  Sculptors,  chufing  the  mod  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perftctiouaie  the  idea,  and  advance  their 
art  above  nature  itfelf  in  her  individual  productions;  the 
utmoft  madery  of  human  performance.  Diyden. — He  has 
founded  an  academy  for  the  progreft  and  ptrfeSionating 
of  painting.  Drydru. 

PKRFEC'TIONIST,  /.  One  pretending  to  extreme 
perfection  ;  a  puritan. — Amongft  the  mod  feraphical  illu- 
minati,  and  the  higheft  puritan  petfeSiouijls,  you  (hall 
find  people  of  fifty,  threescore,  and  fourfcore,  years  old, 
not  able  to  give  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you 
might  have  nad  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten. 
Sonth's  Sfim. — One  who  thinks  perfection  attainable  by 
man. — The  perftftionijts  may  be  refuted  in  their  preten- 
tions from  their  own  avowed  principle*.  Conyheart. 

PERFECTIS'SIM  ATE,  f.  A  quality  or  dignity,  men- 
tioned in  the  Judinian  Code.  Perftftiffimi  were  thofe  to 
whom  the  emperors  trufted  the  prefidentlhip  of  any  pro- 
vince. Alciat  imagined  the  name  had  been  only  given 
to  the  governors  of  Hifpania  TarraconenSis  ana  Nori- 
cum;  but  Calvin  has  fliown  the  contrary  in  his  Lexicon 
Juridicum.  The  perfectidimi  were  inferior  to  the  clarif- 
timi,  though  the  former  word  implies  "  mod  perfect." 

PERFECTIVE,  adj.  Conducing  tobring  to  perfection: 
with  of— Praife  and  adoration  are  actions  perft&iv*  of  our 
fouls.  Mortimer.— Eternal  life  (hall  not  confift  in  endlels 
love  5  the  other  faculties  (hall  be  employed  in  actions 
fuitable  to,  and  ptrftftitt  of,  their  natures.  Ray  on  the 
Creation . 

PERFEC'TIVELV,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  brings 
to  perfection. — As  virtue  is  feated  fundamentally  in  the 
intellefl,  fo  perfectivtly  in  the  fancy;  fothat  virtue  is  the 
force  of  rea(on  in  the  conduct  of  our  aaions  and  paflions 
to  a  good  end.  Grew. 

PER'FECTLY,  adt.  In  the  higheft  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Totally;  completely,  —  Chawing  fittle  fponges 
dipt  in  oil,  when  perfe&ly  under  water,  he  could  longer 
fupport  the  want  of  refpiration.  Boyle.— Exaaiyj.accu- 
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rately. — We  know  bodies  and  tbeir  properties  mo  ft  per- 
JeHtif.  Locke. 

PER'FECTNESS,  /.  Completenefs  ;  confumroare  ex- 
cellence ;  perfection. — Ufe  makes  perft&neft.  Btaum.  and 
Fletcher',  Kn.  Burn.  Peflle. 

How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  exprefs 

The  image  of  fuch  endlefs  perfcclnefil  Spenftr. 

Goodnefs  ;  virtue  \  a  fcriptura)  word. — Put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perftHntf,.  CW.  iii.  14. — Skill. — Is 
this  your  perfeclnefil  Shakej'peart. 

PERFTCIENT,  adj.  [ptrfieitnt,  Lat.]  Effectual— The 
king  being  the  fole  founder  of  all  civil  corporations,  and 
the  endower  the  ptrfieitnt  founder  of  all  eleemofynary 
ones,  the  right  of  vititation  of  the  former  refults  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  patron  or  endower.  Black- 
ft***- 

PERFIiyiOUS,  adj.  [ptrfiJat,  Lat.  perfedt,  Fr.J 
Treacherous  j  falfe  to  trull;  guilty  of  violated  laith — 
To  be perfidio*,  it  nothing,  fo  he  may  be  fecreti  his  Maf- 
ter  knows  him  [Judas]  for  a  traitor.  Bp.  Halt. 

A  mod  perfidiou,  flave, 
With  all  the  fpots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debofh'd. 

Skahefpeare',  Alt,  Well. 

Exprefling  treachery  }  proceeding  from  treachery  1 

Forfiken  of  all  good,  I  fee  thy  fall 

Determin'd,  and  thy  haplcfs  crew  involv'd 

In  this  perfidiou,  fraud.  Milton',  P.  L. 

PERFIDIOUSLY,  <uf».  Treaeheroufly ;  by  breach  of 
faith. — Can  he  not  deliver  us  pofTedion  of  fuch  places  as 
would  put  him  in  a  worfe  condition  whenever  he  fliould 
perfidioxfty  renew  the  war  t  Swifi'i  Mi/ctU. 

They  eat  perfidiou fy  their  words, 

And  fwear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards.  Hndibre,. 

PERFIiyiOUSNESS,/.  The  quality  of  being  perfidi- 
ous.— Some  thing*  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them  ;  as 
perjury,  perfidiou  fntf,,  and  ingratitude.  Tillotjon. 

PER'FID'Y,/.  \perfidia,  Lat.  perfidie,  Fr.]  Treachery  ; 
want  of  faith;  breach  of  faith.  —  Whatever  poets  may 
write  of  rural  innocence  and  truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of 
courts,  this  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  that  (hepherds  and 
minifters  are  both  men ;  their  nature  and  paflions  the 
lame,  the  modes  of  them  only  different.  I.d.  ChtJUrfitld. 

PER'FLABI  E,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through,  and 
fio,  to  blow.]  Liable  to  be  blown  through,  or  of  being 
perflated. 

To  PER'FLATE,  r. a.  To  blow  through.— If  eaftern 
winds  did  perftatt  our  climates  more  frequently,  they 
would  clarify  and  refrefh  our  air.  Harvey. — The  full  con- 
sideration in  building  of  cities,  is  to  mike  them  opeu, 
airy,  and  well  perflated.    Arbutknot  m  Air. 

PERFLA'TILE,  adj.  Blowing  Itrongly  j  blowing 
through.  Bailey. 

PERFLATION,  /  The  aft  of  blowing  through.— 
Miners,  by  perflation*  with  large  bellows,  give  motion  to 
the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines.  Woodward. 

PERFOLl  A'TA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Brassica,  Bu- 
fleurum,  and  Opkrys. 

PERFO'LIATE,  adj.  in  botany,  a  leaf  furrounding 
the  ftalk  on  every  fide,  as  if  the  ftalk  parted  through  its 
centre  ;  as  in  Bupleurum  perfoliatum,  thence  termed 
thorough-wax,  from  the  old  word  trar,  to  grow. 

To  PER'FORATE,  r.  a.  [peiforo,  Lat.]  .To  pierce 
with  a  tool ;  to  bore. — Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit- 
tree  newly  budded,  without  twilling,  into  an  earthen  pot 
perforate  at  the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth, 
it  will  yield  a  very  large  fruit.  Bacon',  Hat.  Hift.—The 
Hypericum,  or  St.  John's  wort,  is  fometimes  called  "  per- 
forata," or  perforated,  from  the  fmall  holes  feen  all  over 
its  leaves,  if  held  up  to  the  light.  Ckambet  t. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores 

In  all  the  arterial  perforated  fhores.        ,  Blatkmort. 
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PERFORATION,  /.  The  aft  of  piercing  or  boring. 
— The  likeliett  way  is  the  perforation  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  in  feveral  places  one  above  another,  and  the  filling 
of  the  boles.  Bacon.— Hole  ;  place  bored. — That  the  nip- 
ples mould  be  made  fpongy,  and  with  fuch  perforation, 
as  to  admit  paffage  to  the  milk,  are  arguments  of  provi- 
dence. Rait  on  the  Creation. 

PERFORATIVE,  adj.  Having  power  to  pierce  1  ap- 
pied  to  the  chirurgical  inltrument  called  a  trepan.  Todd't 
Johnfm. 

PERFORATOR,  /  The  inltrument  of  boring.— The 
patient  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dipping  the  trocar 
in  oil,  flab  it  fuddenly  through  the  teguments,  and,  with- 
drawing the  perforator,  leave  the  waters  to  empty  by  the 
Can  o  I  a.    Sharp",  Surgery. 

PERFO'RCE,  adv.  [par  force,  Fr.]  By  violence  ;  vio- 
lently.— She  perforet  withholds  the  loved  boy.  S/mkr- 
fpeare't  M.  H.  Dream. 

All  trembling,  and  arifing  full  of  fpots, 

And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  Ihe  breaks 

Into  the  irmioft  rooms.  Patcham  on  Pottvy* 

Of  neceffity.— Patience  perforce  it  a  medicine  for  a  mad 
dog.    Bay',  Proverb,. 

So  forth  hefar*d,  as  now  befell,  on  foot. 

Sith  his  good  fteed  is  lately  from  bira  gone; 

Patience  perforce  !  Spenfer't  F.  Q. 

TePERFOR'M,  r.  o.  [per  mAformwt,  Lat.]  To  exe- 
cute) to  do;  to  difebarge;  to  atchteve  an  undertaking;  to. 
accomplifh.— All  three  fet  among  the  foremoft  ranks  of 
fame  for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  ptr- 
farm  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Haft  thou,  fpirit, 
Perform' d  to  point  the  temped  that  I  bad  thee  }  Shakejp. 

ToPERFOR'M,  v.n.  To  fucceed  in  an  attempt.— 
When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  feveral  illultriout 
places,  we  fometimes  alio  admire  his  very  errours.  Watt,. 

PERFOR'MABLE,  adj.  Practicable;  fuch  as  may  be 
done. — Men  forget  the  relations  of  hiftory,  affirming  that 
elephants  have  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions  are  not 
pcrformallt  without  them.    Brown',  Vulr.  Err. 

PERFOR'M  ANCE,  f.  Completion  of  fomething  de~ 
figned  j  execution  of  fomething  promifed. — Promiling  is 
the  very  air  o'  th'  time;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  : 
ptiformance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  aft,  and,  but  in  the 
plainer  kind  of  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of  ufe. 
Sfinkefptar*',  Timon.— Men  may,  and  muft,  differ  in  their 
employments;  but  yet  tbey  muft  all  act  for  the  fame  ends, 
as  dutiful  fervants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  piom  per. 
formal  ice  of  their  feveral  callings.  Law. 

His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty  ; 

But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.  Shakrfpeare. 

Compofition  ;  work.— Few  of  our  comic  performance, 
give  good  examples.  Riehrtrdji-n',  Clarijj'a. — Action} 
lomething  done. —  In  this  llutnhry  agitation,  befides  her 
walking  and  other  actual  performance,,  what  have  you 
heard  her  fay  ?  Shakrfpeare. 

PERKOR'MER,/  One  that  performs  any  thing.— The 
merit  of  ferviceis  feldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exaft 
peijarnur.  Shaktfpeare. — It  is  generally  applied  to  one 
that  makes  a  public  exhibition  of  bis  fkill;  as  an  actor 
or  mufician. 

To  PER'FRICATE,  r.«.  [from  the  Lit. per,  through, 
and  frit*,  to  rub.]   To  rub  over.  Johnfon. 

PERFRICA'TION,/  The  aft  of  rubbing  thoroughly. 
Scott.  • 

PERFRIC'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  rubbing  thoroughly  > 
a  (hivering  for  cold.  Colt. 

PERFUWATORY,  adj.  That  perfumes. — A  perfama- 
tory  or  incenfe  altar.  Leigh',  Crit.  Sacra,  1650. 

PERFU'ME,  f.  [patfam,  Fr.  fometimes  accented  on 
the  firft  fyllable  in  poetry.]  Strong  odour  of  fwectnefr 
ufed  togivefceni*  to  other  things.— Pomanders,  and  knots 
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of  powders  fordiyiitg  rheums  are  not  foftrongasptr/umrf  ; 
you  may  have  then  continually  in  your  hand,  whereas 
petfumet  you  can  take  but  at  timet.  Bacon. — Pnfumn, 

tltough  grofa  bodies  that  may  be  fenfibly  wafted,  yet  fill 
the  air,  to  that  we  can  put  our  nofe  in  no  part  of  a  room 
where  a  peifume  is  burned,  but  we  fmell  it.  Digbtf. — 
Sweet  odour;  fragrance. — And  in  fome ptifunus  is  there 
more  delight.  Sinkef/ttare's  Sonnets. 

Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 

And  trodden  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume.  Addifon. 

Perfumes  are  generally  made  up  of  muflc,  ambergris, 
civet,  rofeand  cedar  woods,  orange-flowers,  jeffamines, 
jcnquils,  tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers. 
Thofe  drugs  commonly  called  aronatiti,  fuch  as  ftorax, 
frankincenfe,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  4sc.  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  perfume ;  fome  are  atfo  compofed  of  aroma- 
tic herbs  or  leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
by  (Top,  &c. 

The  ufe  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  among  the  orientals  in  general,  before  it  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Mofes,  per- 
fumes  muft  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  fince  he  fpeaks 
of  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  and  gives  the  compofition  of 
two  kinds  of  perfumes,  (Exod.  xxx.  15.)  of  which  one 
was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the  golden  altar 
which  was  in  the  holy  place;  and  the  other  was  appointed 
for  the  anointing  of  the  high  pried  and  his  fons,  (ver.  34, 
Sic.)  as  alfo  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  veffcls  that  were 
ufed  in  divine  fervice. 

The  Hebrews  had  alfo  perfumes  which  they  made  ufe 
of  in  embalming  their  dead.  The  compofition  is  doc 
known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  made  ufe  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  ftrongand  aftringent  drugs,  pro- 
per to  prevent  putrefaction.  (John  xix.  49.)  Besides 
the  perfumes  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  Scripture  mentions 
other  occafions  whereon  the  Hebrews  ufed  perfumes. 
The  fpoufe  in  the  Canticles  (i.  3.)  commends  the  fcent 
of  the  perfumes  of  ber  lover;  and  her  lover  in  return  fays, 
that  the  fcent  of  the  perfumes  of  his  fpoufe  furpafles  the 
molt  excellent  odours;  (iv.  10—14.)  He  names  par- 
ticularly the  fpikenard,  the  calamus,  the  cinnamon,  the 
myrrh,  and  the  aloes,  as  making  a  part  of  thefe  perfumes. 
The  voluptuous  woman  defcribed  by  Solomon  (Prov.  vii. 
17.)  fays,  that  flic  had  perfumed  her  bed  with  myrrb, 
aloes,  and  cinnamon.  The  epicures  in  the  book  of  Wif- 
dom  (ii.  7.)  encourage  one  another  to  the  luxuriant  ufe 
of  odours  andcoftly  perfumes.  Ifaiabftvii.  9.)  reproaches 
Judea,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  fpoufe  faithlefs  to  God, 
with  being  painted  and  perfumed  to  pleafe  ftrangers: 
"  Thou  wenteft  to  the  k:ng  with  ointment,  and  didft  in- 
creafe  thy  perfumes."  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.)  feems  to  ac- 
cule  the  Jews  with  having  profaned  the  odours  and  per- 
fumes, the  ufe  of  which  was  referved  to  sacred  things,  by 
applying  them  to  their  own  ufe. 

Perfumes  came  afterwards  to  be  very  common  among 
tlx  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  thofe  compofed  of 
mulk,  ambergris,  and  civet.  The  mrdut  and  ntolobttth- 
runt  were  held  in  much  eftimation,  and  were  imported 
tram  Syria.  The  ttnguemum  ttaidinum  was  variously  pre- 
paied,  and  contained  many  ingredients.  Malobaihrum 
was  an  Indian  plant.  Pertumes  were  alfo  ufed  at  fccri- 
riccs  to  regale  the  gods;  at  feaAs,  to  increafe  the  pleafures 
<  i  (enfation;  at  funerals,  to  overpower  cadaverous  fmells, 
and  pleafe  the  manes  of  the  dead ;  and  in  the  theatres,  to 
prevent  the  offenfive  effluvia,  proceeding  from  a  crowd, 
Uom  being  perceived. 

Since  people  are  become  fenflble  of  the  harm  they  do 
to  the  head,  perfumes  are  generally  difufed  among  us  j 
however,  they  arc  ftill  common  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

To  I'ERFU'ME,  r.  a.  To  fcent;  to  impregnate  with 
(wcet  (cent. — The  dittilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled 
at  half  with  rofc-watcr,  take  with  fome  mixture  of  a  few 
cloves  in  ipnfuming  pan.  iJaem't  Aat.  Ht/l.— Smells  ad- 
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hereto  hard  bodies;  as  is  perfuming  of  gloves,  which 
Otoweth  them  corporeal.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hifi. 

Why  rather,  deep,  lieft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs, 

And  hufh'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  (lumber, 

Than  in  the  ptrfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate, 

And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ?  SUkefptart. 

Then  will  I  raife  aloft  the  milk-white  rofe, 
With  whofc  fweet  fmell  the  air  fhall  be  perfum'd. 

See  fpicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rife, 
And  Carmei's  flowery  top  per/iwr j  the  tkies  t 

PERFU'MER,  /.  One  whofe  trade  is  to  fell  things 
made  to  gratify  the  fcent.— A  raofs  the  perfumers  have 
out  of  apple-trees,  that  hath  an  excellent  (cent.  Bacons 
Nat.  Hifi. 

Firft  iffued  from  perfumers'  (hops 

A  croud  of  fafhionable  fops.  Swift. 

PKRFU'MING,/.  The  i&  of  communicating  a  per- 
fume. 

PERFUNC'TION,/  [from  the  Lat. ptr,  through,  and 
fungor,  to  discharge.]  The  accomplilhment  of  a  delign  , 
the  difcharge  of  an  office.  Cole. 

PERFUNCTORILY,  ado.  Carelefsly;  negligently; 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fatisfy  external  form. — His  majefty, 
calling  bis  eye  perfunSorilu  upon  it,  and  believing  it  had 
been  drawn  by  mature  advice,  no  fooner  received  it,  than 
he  delivered  it  to  the  lord  keeper.  Clarendon. — Lay  fe- 
rioufly  to  heart  the  dearnefs  and  evidence  of  tbefe  proofs , 
and  not  ptrfunftortiy  pafs  over  all  the  parages  of  the  gof- 
pel,  which  are  written  on  purpofe  that  we  may  believe, 
without  weighing  them.  Lucas. — Whereas  all  logic  is  re- 
ducible to  the  four  principal  operations  of  the  mind,  the 


t.w  .  ■  le  have  been  handled  by  Ariftotle  very 
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fourth  he  has  faid  nothing  at  all. 


PERFUNC'ToRlNKSS,  f.  Negligence;  careleflnefs. 
—Nothing  more  frequent  than  comparative  openings  of 
one  another;  their  deferts,  with  the  nimble  perfuncton- 
nefs  of  fome  commentators  that  (kip  over  bard  places  ; 
but  their  faults,  infirmities,  or  milcarriages,  with  def- 
cants  no  lefs  tedious  than  malicious.  WhtuceH's  Jllajm.  of 
the  Eughjh. 

PERFUNCTORY,  adj.  [perfunclori,  Lat.  from  per- 
fundus,  "having  done  his  talk;"  becaufe,  after  a  man 
has  done  his  work,  he  performs  any  other  duty  (lightly, 
or  carelefsly.]  Slight;  carelefs  ;  negligent.—  A  t  ran  Cent 
and perfunflory  examination  of  things  leads  men  into 
conhderable  mistakes,  which  a  more  correct  and  rigo- 
rous fcrutiny  would  have  detected.  Woodward. 

To  PERFU'SE,  e.  «.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through,  and 
fttndo,  to  pour.]  To  tincture ;  to  overfpread. — Thefe 
dregs  immediately  perfuje  the  blood  with  melancholy, 
and  caufe  obftructions.  Harvey  on  Confumptiout. 

PERFUSION,  /.  The  aft  of  pouring  out  upon  any 
thing. 

PERG,  a  town  of  Auftria  -.  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-caft 
of  Aigen.— A  town  of  Auftria  :  twelve  miles  eaft  ofStey- 

i'ER'GA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  inland  city  of  Para- 
pbylia,  on  the  river  Cayttrus,  near  to  which,  on  an  emi- 
nence, flood  a  temple  of  Diana.  It  was  famed  for  the 
birth  of  Apollonius,  the  renowned  geometrician.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  oftener  than  once;  (Acts 
xiii.  14.  xiv.  15.)  and  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we 
find  a  Chriftian  church  here,  fometimes  not  a  little  emi- 
nent. It  is  now  called  Karakijjar;  but  is  at  prefent  of 
little  or  no  importance. — There  was  another  Perga  in 
Epirus,  or  Albania  ;  as  to  which,  fee  Pa  no  a. 

PERGAM  AR',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roma- 
nia; the  fee  of  a  bilhop  1  fixty  miles  fouth-wcit  of  AUria- 
nople,  and  fixty  five  north-weft  of  Galipoli. 

PERGA. 
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PERGAM'ENA,  /  [from  Ptrgnmui.]  Parchment. 

PhlltijU. 

PERGAM'ENOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  Pergamus  ;  con- 
lifting  of  parchment.  Cot*. 

PERGA'MO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  river  which  was 
formerly  called  Ckieus,  with  a  harbour,  about  fifteen  railet 
from  the  Tea.  The  inhabitant!  are  chiefly  Turks ;  the 
Chriftians  have  a  church,  but  are  poor.  See  Pergamus. 
It  is  144  miles  South-South-weft  of  Conftantinople.  Lit. 
39.  11.  N.  Ion.  17.  o.  E. 

PER'GAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  formed 
out  of  the  rains  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  commenced  about  the  year  at 3  B.  C.  But  the  City 
of  Pergamus  is  much  more  ancient  j  for  the  inhabitants 
pretended  to  be  defendants  of  the  Arcadians,  who  arri- 
ved in  this  part  of  Afia  with  Tclepbus,  fon  of  Hercules; 
and  they  fay,  that  Efculapius  came  to  Pergamus  with  a 
learned  colony  of  Greeks,  and  praclifed  medicine  in  this 
place.  The  Pergatncnians  paid  him  great  honours,  cal- 
ling him  by  the  titles  of  god  the  faviour,  and  the  Sove- 
reign  god.  They  conftrucTed  for  him  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, in  which  they  offered  Sacrifices,  and  they  celebrated 
in  honour  of  him  public  games.  The  temple  was  vifited 
by  all  the  people  of  Afia  Minor,  and  thus  Pergamus  be- 
came famous  1  the  worfhip  of  this  god  continued  in  it 
till  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity. .  Pergamus  was  at 
firft  governed  by  its  own  magiftratet,  who  were  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  power.  It  was  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander it  nas  fubjeft  to  Antigonus  ;  and  at  his  death  it 
was  transferred  to  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  fucceffbrs  of 
Alexander,  according  to  Strabo.  This  prince  depofited 
his  treafures  in  the  cattle,  and  cntrufter)  the  cuftody  of 
them  to  one  Philetatrus,  an  eunuch,  by  birth  a  Paphlago- 
nian,  of  a  mean  defcent,  and  in  his  youth  a  menial  fervant 
to  Antigonus  one  of  Alexander's  captains.  While  he 
held  this  employment  of  treafure-keeper,  having  fallen 
under  the  difplcafure  of  Arfinoe,  wife  to  Lyfimachus,  fhe 
found  means  to  make  a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  maf- 
ter;  upon  which  Philetserus  feized  on  the  cattle  of  Per* 
gamut,  together  with  the  treafures  entrutted  to  his  care, 
amounting  to  90,000  talents.  At  firft  he  offered  bis  Ser- 
vice, together  with  his  treafure,  to  Seleucus  king  of  Syria  1 
but,  both  Seleucus  and  Lyfimacbus  dying  Toon  after,  be 
kept  pofleflion  of  the  town  and  treafure,  fortified  the 
cattle,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  lafted  153  years. 

Philetrros,  though  he  did  not  arturoe  the  title  of  king, 
reigned  however  in  quiet  till  his  death,  which  happened 
twenty  years  after  his  revolt  from  Lyfimachus,  and  B.  C. 
aSa.  He  left  the  city  of  Pergamu»  to  his  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  to  bis  brother's  fon,  Eumenes  I.  and  be, 
layinghold  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  diflenfions 
among  the  Seleucida;,  poflefled  himfelf  of  many  ftrong 
holds  in  the  province  of  Afia;  and,  having  hired  a  body 
of  Ga*latians,  defeated  Antiocbus  as  be  was  returning 
from  a  viclory  gained  over  his  brother  Seleucus  Callinicus. 
By  this  victory  he  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  greater  part 
of  Afia  :  however,  be  did  not  long  enjoy  his  acquisitions ; 
for  be  died  next  year  of  immoderate  drinking,  a  vice  to 
which  he  was  greatly  addicted. 

Eumenes  was  Succeeded  by  Attalus  I.  nephew  of  Phi- 
letserus,  and  the  firft  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of  King 
of  Pergamus.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  were  defirous 
of  fettling  in  his  territory ;  and  according  to  Livy,  was 
the  firft  of  the  Afiatic  princes  who  refufedto  pay  a  con- 
tribution to  tbefe  barbarians.  When  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
was  engaged  in  other  wars,  fie  invaded  his  territories,  and 
conquered  all  the  provinces  00  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus; 
but  was  foon  driven  out  of  bis  new  acquifitions  by  Seleu- 
cus and  his  grandfather  Achaeus,  who,  entering  into  an 
alliance  againft  him,  deprived  him  of  all  his  newly-acqui- 
red territories,  and  even  befieged  him  in  bis  capital. 
Upon  this  Attalus  invited  to  his  afiiftance  the  Gauls  wbo 
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had  fettled  in  Thrace  1  and  with  their  help  not  oijly  obli- 
ged the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiegeof  Pergamus,  but  quickly 
recovered  all  the  provinces  he  had  loft.  After  this  he 
invaded  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  where  Se- 
veral cities  voluntarily  Submitted  to  him.  The  Teians, 
ColophOnians,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egea  and  Lemnos, 
fentdeputies,  declaring  tbemfelves  ready  to  acknowledge 
him  for  their  Sovereign  ;  the  Carfenes,  on  tbe  other  fide 
of  the  river  Lycus,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  having 
fi'it  expelled  the  governor  Set  over  them  by  Achatat. 
Prom  thence  he  advanced  to  Apia  ;  and,  encamping  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  river  Metbigus,  received  homage  from 
the  neighbouring  nations.  But  here  the  Gauls,  being 
frightened  by  an  eclipSe  of  the  moon,  refufed  to  proceed 
farther;  which  obliged  Attalus  to  return  to  the  Helles- 
pont, where  he  allowed  his  allies  to  fettle,  giving  them  a 
large  and  fruitful  territory,  and  promifing  that  he  would 
always  affift  and  protect  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 

Attalus,  having  thus  fettled  his  affiirs  with  equal  ho- 
nour and  advantage  to  himfelf,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  afterwards  joined  them  in  their  war 
againft  Philip  IV.  king  of  Macedon.  Here  he  had  tbe 
command  of  the  Rhodtan  fleet ;  with  which  he  not  only 
drove  the  Macedonians  quite  out  of  the  Seas,  but,  having 
landed  hi>  men,  he,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  Athenians, 
invaded  Macedon,  and  obliged  Philip  to  raife  the  Siege  of 
Athens,  which  he  had  greatly  diftrelfcd  ;  for  which  fcrvi. 
ces  the  Athenians  not  only  heaped  on  him  all  th:  favours 
they  could,  but  called  one  of  their  tribes  by  his  name; 
an  honour  they  had  never  beftowed  on  any  foreigner  be- 
fore. 

Attalus,  not  contented  with  all  he  had  yet  done  againft 
Philip,  attempted  to  form  a  general  confederacy  oT  the 
Greeks  againft  him.  But,  while  he  was  haranguing  tbe 
Boeotians  to  this  purpofe,  and  exhorting  them  with  great 
vehemence  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans 
againft  their  common  enemy,  he  fell  down  fpeecblefs. 
However,  he  came  to  himfelf  again,  and  defired  to  be 
carried  by  fea  from  Thebes  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died 
foon  after  bis  arrival,  in  the  7»d  year  of  his  age  and  43d 
of  his  reign,  B.  C.  197. 

Attalus  was  fucceeded  by  hi*  elded  fon  Eumenes  II. 
He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Romans,  inSomucli 
that  be  refufed  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
marriage,  left  he  fhould  thus  have  been  led  into  a  diffe- 
rence with  that  people.  He  alfo  gave  notice  to  the  Ro- 
man Senate  of  tbe  transactions  of  Ariarathes  king  of  Cap* 
padocia,  who  was  making  great  preparations  both  by  Sea 
and  land.  Nor  did  Eumenes  flop  here ;  for,  when  he 
faw  tbe  war  about  to  break  out  between  Antiochus  and 
the  Romans,  he  fent  his  brother  Attalus  to  Rome  to  give 
information  of  the  proceedings  of  Antiochus.  The  Se- 
nate beaped  honours  both  on  Eumenes  and  his  brother; 
and,  in  the  war  which  followed,  gave  the  command  of 
their  fleet  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  in  conjunction  with 
C.  Livius  Salinator.  The  victory  gained  on  this  occafion 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  Euuicnes,  who  boarded 
Some  of  the  enemy's  fhips  in  perSon,  and  during  the  whole 
action  behaved  with  uncommon  bravery.  Some  time 
afterwards  Eumenes,  entering  the  territories  of  Ant  iocbus 
with  a  body  of  5000  men,  ravaged  all  the  country  about 
Tbyatira,  and  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Antiochus, invading  Pergamus  in  hi.  turn, 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  even  laid  liege  to  the  ca- 
pital. Attalus,  the  king's  brother,  held  out  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  till  the  Achseans,  wbo  were  in  alliance  with 
Eumenes,  fent  1000  foot  and  too  horfe  to  his  afiiftance. 
As  this  fmall  body,of  auxiliaries  were  all  chofen  men,  and 
commanded  by  an  experienced  officer,  they  behaved  with 
fuch  bravery  that  the  Syrians  were  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege.  At  tbe  battle  of  Magnefia,  too,  Eumenes  behaved 
with  tbe  grcatcft  bravery;  not  only  Suftaining  the  firft  at- 
tack of  the  enemy's  elephants,  but  driving  them  hack 
again  on  their  own  troops,  which  put  the  ranks  in  difor- 
der,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  giving  them 
a  total  defeat  by  attacking  them  opportunely  with  their 
7  R  horfe. 
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horfe.  la  consequence  of  ibii  defeat*  Antiocbus  was 
obliged  10  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Roman*  on  fuch 
terras  as  they  pleafed  to  prcfcribe ;  one  of  which  was, 
that  he  fhould  pay  Eumenes  400  talents,  and  a  quantity  of 
corn,  in  recompence  for  the  damage  he  had  done  him. 

Eumenes  now  thought  of  obtaining  fome  reward  from 
the  Romans  equivalent  to  the  Services  he  bad  done  them. 
Having  gone  to  Rome,  be  told  the  fenate,  that  he  waa 
come  to  beg  of  them  that  the  Greek  cities  which  had  be- 
longed to  Antiocbus  before  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war  might  now  be  added  to  his  dominions)  but  his 
demand  was  warmly  oppofed  by  the  arobafladors  from 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  by  deputies  from  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Afi*.  The  fenate,  however,  after  hearing  both  parties, 
decided  the  matter  in  favour  of  Eumenes  adding  to  his 
dominions  all  the  countries  on  this  fide  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  belonged  to  Antiocbus:  the  other  provinces  lying 
between  that  mountain  and  the  river  Mxander,  excepting 
Lycia  and  Caria,  were  bellowed  on  the  Rhodians.  AM 
the  cities,  which  had  paid  tribute  to  Attalus,  were  ordered 
to  pay  the  lame  to  Eumenes ;  but  fuch  as  had  been  tribu- 
tary to  Antiocbus  were  declared  free. 

Soon  after  this,  Eumenes  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Prufiasking  of  Bithynia,  who  made  war  upon  him  by  the 
advice  of  Hannibal  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  general. 
But  Eumenes,  being  aflifted  by  the  Romans,  defeated 
Prulias  in  an  engagement  by  fea,  and  another  by  land  ; 
which  fo  dilheartened  him,  that  he  »  -.s  ready  to  accept 
of  peace  on  any  terms.  However,  before  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  Hannibal  found  means  to  draw  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  into  the  confederacy,  who  fent  Philoclcs,  an  old 
and  experienced  officer,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
to  join  Prulias.  Hereupon  Eumenes  fent  his  brother  At- 
talus to  Rome  with  a  golden  crown,  worth  15,000  talents, 
to  complain  of  Prufias  for  making  war  on  the  allies  of 
the  Roman  people  without  any  provocation.  The  fe- 
nate accepted  the  prefent,  and  promifed  to  adjuft  every 
thing  to  the  fatiafaction  of  their  friend  Eumenes,  whom 
they  looked  upon  to  be  the  molt  Heady  ally  they  bad  in 
Alia.  But  in  the  mean  time  Prufias,  having  ventured 
another  fea-figbt,  by  a  contrivance  of  Hannibal's,  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  Carthaginian  commander  advifed 
him  to  fill  a  great  many  earthen  veflels  with  various 
kinds  of  ferpents  and  other  poifonous  reptiles,  and  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight  to  throw  them  into  the  enemy's 
ihips,  fo  a*  to  break  the  pots  and  let  the  ferpents  loofc. 
All  the  foldiers  and  feamen  were  commanded  to  attack 
the  (hip  in  which  Eumenes  was,  and  only  to  defend 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againft  the  reft;  and, 
that  they  might  be  in  no  danger  of  miftaking  the  (hip,  a 
herald  was  lent  before  the  engagement  with  a  letter  to 
the  king.  As.  foon  as  the  two  fleets  drew  near,  all  the 
(hips  of  Prufias,  Tingling  out  that  of  Eumenes,  discharged 
fuch  a  quantity  of  ferpents  into  it,  that  neither  foldiers 
nor  failors  could  do  their  duty,  but  were  forced  to  fly  to 
the  lb  ore,  led  they  (hould  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  other  (hips,  altera  taint  refinance,  followed  the  king's 
example,  and  were  all  driven  afhorc  with  great  (laughter, 
the  foldiers  being  no  lefs  annoyed  by  the  ferpents  than 
by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ihips  of  Eumenes  were  burnt,  fcveral  taken, and  the  others 
lb  much  (battered  that  they  became  quite  unferviceable. 
The  fame  year  Prufias  gained  two  remarkable  victories 
over  Eumenes  by  land,  both  of  which  were  entirely  owing 
to  llratagems  of  Hannibal.  But,  while  matters  were  thus 
going  on  to  the  difadvantage  of  Eumenes,  the  Romans 
interfered,  and  by  their  deputies  not  only  put  an  end  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  but  prevailed  on 
Prufias  to  betray  Hannibal }  upon  which  he  poifoned 
himfelf,  as  hatb  been  related  under  the  article  Hannibal. 

Eumenes,  being  thus  freed  from  fuch  a  dangerous 
enemy,  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  kings  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Pontut,  in  which  alfo  he  proved  victorious. 
His  friendfliipfor  the  Romans  be  carried  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  enthufiafro,  that  be  went  in  perton  to  Rome  to  inform 
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them  of  the  machinations  of  Perfes  king  of  Macedon. 
He  had  before  quarrelled  with  the  Rhodians,  who  fent 
ambafladors  to  Rome  to  complain  of  bim.  Bat,  as  the 
ambafladors  happened  to  arrive  while  the  king  himfelf 
was  prefent  in  the  city,  the  Rbodian  ambafladors  could 
not  obtain  a  hearing,  and  Eumenes  was  diimiflcd  with 
new  marks  of  favour.  This  journey,  however,  had  aW 
mod  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for,  on  his  return,  as  be  waa 
going  to  perform  a  facriflce  at  Delphi,  two  aflaflins,  fent 
by  Perfes,  rolled  down  two  great  Hones  upon  bim  at  he 
entered  the  ftraits  of  the  mountains.  With  one  he  was 
dangeroully  wounded  on  the  head,  and  with  the  other  on 
the  (boulder.  He  fell  with  the  blows  from  a  deep  place, 
and  thus  received  many  other  bruifes ,  fo  that  be  was 
carried  on- board  bis  (hip  when  it  could  not  well  be 
known  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  His  people,  how- 
ever, foon  finding  that  he  was  dill  alive,  conveyed  him 
to  Corinth,  and  from  Corinth  to  Mgint,  having  caufed 
their  veflels  to  be  carried  over  the  illhmus.  He 
remained  at  JEgim  till  hit  wounds  were  cured, 
which  was  done  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  a  report  of  bit 
death  was  fpread  all  over  Ada,  and  even  believed  at 
Rome ;  nay,  his  brother  Attalus  was  fo  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  report,  that  he  not  only  aflumcd  the  go- 
vernment, but  even  married  Stratonice  the  wife  of  Eume- 
nes. But  in  a  Ihort  time  Eumenes  convinced  them  both 
of  his  being  alive,  by  returning  to  his  kingdom.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  news,  Attalus  rcfigned  the  fovereignty  in 
great  hade,  and  went  to  meet  his  brother;  carrying  a, 
halberd,  as  one  of  his  guards.  Eumenes  received  both 
him  and  the  queen  with  great  tendernefs,  nor  did  he 
ever  fay  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  make  them  un- 
e.ify ;  only  he  whifpered  in  his  brother's  ear  when  he  firft 
faw  him,  "  Be  in  no  hade  to  marry  my  wife  again  till 
you  are  fure  that  I  am  dead." 

Eumenes,  being  now  more  than  ever  exafperated 
againft  Perfes,  joined  the  Romans  in  their  war  againft 
him  i  but  during  the  courfe  of  it  he  fuddenly  coo  red  in 
his  affeftion  towardt  thofe  alliet  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
ferved  with  fo  much  zeal,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  admitted  ambafladors  from  Perfes,  and  offered  to 
dand  neuter  if  he  would  pay  him  1000  talents,  and,  for 
1500,  to  influence  the  Romans  to  grant  him  a  fafe  and 
honourable  peace.  But  tbefe  negotiations  were  broke 
off  without  effect,  by  reafon  of  the  didruft  which  the  two 
kings  had  of  one  another.  Eumenes  could  not  truft 
Penes  unlefs  he  paid  him  the  money  beforehand  j  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Perfes  did  not  care  to  part  with  the 
money  before  Eumenes  had  performed  what  be  promifed. 
Neither  could  he  be  induced  to  pay  the  fum  in  queftion, 
though  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered  to  give  hoftages  for 
the  performance  of  his  proniife.  What  the  reafon  of  fuch 
a  fudden  change  in  the  difpolition  of  Eumenes  was,  it 
no-where  told  ;  however,  the  fact  is  certain.  The  nego- 
tiations above  mentioned  were  concealed  from  the  Ro- 
mans at  long  as  poffible  ,  but  they  at  length  became 
known  ;  after  which  the  republic  began  to  entertain  no 
fmall  jealoufly  of  their  old  friend,  and  therefore  heaped 
favours  on  his  brother  Attalus,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  the  king  himfelf.  Eumenes  bad  fent  him  to  Rome 
to  congratulate  the  fenate  on  the  happy  ifluc  of  the  war 
with  Perfes,  not  thinking  that  his  practices  had  been 
difcovered.  However,  the  fenate,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  their  difaffeftion  to  Eumenes  at  firft,  entertained 
Attalus  with  the  greateft  magnificence ,  and  feveral  of 
the  senator*  who  vifited  him  proceeded  to  acquaint  him 
with  their  fufpiciont  of  the  king,  and  defired  Attalus  to 
treat  with  them  in  hit  own  name,  afluring  bim,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  would  be  granted  him,  if  be  de- 
manded it,  by  the  fenate.  Thele  fpeechet  had  at  firft 
fome  effeft ;  but  Attalus,  being  of  an  boncft  difpolition, 
and  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  a  phyfician  called  Stratius,  a 
man  of  great  probity,  relolvea  not  to  comply  with  their 
defire.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  fenate,  therefore, 
he  firft  congratulated  them  on  the  happy  ifluc  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian 
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cedonun  war;  then  modeftiy  recounted  his  own  fervice* ; 
and,  laftly,  acquainted  them  with  the  motif  e  of  his  jour- 
ney j  in  treated  tbem  to  fend  ambaflador*  to  the  Gaol*, 
who  by  their  authority  might  (ecure  bis  brother  from 

Z danger  of  their  hoftilities  t  and  he  requeued  them 
that  the  two  cities  of  JEnot  and  Maronea  might  be 
bellowed  on  himfelf.  The  fenate,  imagining  that  Atta- 
int defigntd  to  choofe  feme  other  day  to  fue  for  his  bro- 
ther's kingdom,  not  only  granted  all  bis  requefts,  but 
lent  him  richer  and  more  magnificent  prefent*  than  they 
had  ever  done  before.  Upon  this  Attains  immediately 
fet  out  on  his  return  to  Pergamus ;  which  fo  provoked 
the  fenatort,  that  they  declared  the  cities  free  which  they 
had  promifed  to  Attalus,  thus  rendering  ineffectual 
their  promife  which  they  were  aftiamed  openly  to  revoke ; 
and  as  for  the  Gauls,  who  were  on  all  occaiions  ready  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  they  fent  amhiffadort 
to  them,  with  inftru&ions  to  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  at 
would  rather  tend  to  encourage  tbem  in  their  defign  than 
difluade  them  from  it. 

Eomenes,  being  alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  refolved 
to  go  in  perfon  to  Rome  in  order  to  juftify  bimfelf. 
But  the  fenate,  having  already  condemned  him  in  their 
own  minds,  refolved  not  to  hear  his  vindication.  For 
thii  reafon,  at  foon  as  they  were  informed  of  hit  defign, 
they  made  an  aft  that  «  no  king  (hould  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  gates  of  Rome."  Eumenes,  however,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this  aft,  fet  forward  on  bit  journey,  and 
landed  at  Brunduuum;  bat  no  fooner  did  the  Roman  fe- 
nate get  intelligence  of  hit  arrival  there,  than  they  fent 
a  quseftor,  acquainting  him  with  the  decree  of  the  fenate ; 
and  telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that,  if  he  had  any  bu- 
ff n  eft  to  tranfaft  with  the  fenate,  ke  was  appointed  to 
hear  it,  and  tranfmit  it  to  them;  but,  if  not,  that  the  king 
mutt  leave  Italy  without  delay.  To  tbit  Eumenes  re- 
plied, that  he  had  no  buffneis  of  any  confequence  to 
tranfaft,  and  that  be  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  of  their 
afliftance ;  and,  without  faying  a  word  more,  went  on- 
board his  fcip,  and  returned  to  Pergamus. 

On  hi*  return  home,  the  Gauls,  being  encouraged  by 
the  cold  reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Rome,  in- 
vaded his  territories,  bat  were  rrpulfed  with  great  lofs  by 
the  king,  who  afterwards  invaded  the  dominions  of  Pru- 
fias,  and  poffeffed  bimfelf  of  feveral  cities.  Tbit  produ- 
ced new  complaints  at  Rome  j  and  Eumenes  wat  accufed, 
not  only  by  theambafladors  of  Pruffas,  but  alfo  by  thofe 
of  tbe  Gauls  and  many  cities  in  Afia,  of  keeping  a  fee  ret 
correfpondence  with  Perfet  king  of  Macedon.  This  I  aft 
charge  wat  confirmed  by  fome  letters  which  the  Romant 
themfelve*  had  intercepted  ;  fo  that  Eumenes  found  it 
impofliblc  to  keep  op  his  credit  any  longer  at  Rome, 
though  he  fent  hi*  brothers  Athensens  and  Attalus  to 
intercede  for  him.  The  fenators,  in  (hort,  had  conceived 
the  moft  implacable  hatred  again  ft  him,  and  feemed  ab- 
solutely bent  on  bis  deftruciion,  when  he  died,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  159.  leaving  hit  kingdom 
and  hi*  wife  to  hit  brother  Attalus.  Me  left  one  fon  ) 
but  he  wat. an  infant,  and  incapable  of  governing  the 
kingdom  ;  for  which  reafon  Eumenes  chofe  rather  to  give 
the  prefent  poffeffton  of  the  crown  to  hit  brother,  refer- 
ring the  fuccefGon  to  bis  fon,  than  to  endanger  the  whole 
by  committing  tbe  management  of  affairs  to  hit  fon't 
tutors. 

Attalus  II.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  found  bim- 
felf greatly  diftrefled  by  Pruffas  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
not  only  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  buttle,  but  advanced 
to  tbe  very  walls  of  Pergamus,  ravaging  the  country  as 
he  marched  along}  and  at  lad  reduced  the  royal  city  it- 
felf.  The  king,  however,  faved  bimfelf  by  a  timely 
flight,  and  difpatched  ambaflador*  to  Rome,  complaining 
of 1  he  bad  ufaee  of  Pruffas.  Tbe  latter  endeavoured  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  to  throw  the  blame  on  Attalus. 
But,  after  a  proper  enquiry  wat  made  into  the  matter, 
Pruffas  wat  found  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong ;  in  confe- 
quence of  which,  be  was  at  laft  obliged  to  conclude  a 


peace  with  his  adverfary  on  the  following  terms.  1. 
That  he  Ihould  immediately  deliver  up  to  Attalus  twenty 
■nips  with  decks,  a.  That  he  (hould  pay  five-hundred  ta- 
lents to  Attains  within  thefpaceof  twenty  years.  j.That  he 
Ihould  pay  one-hundred  talents  to  fome  of  the  other  Afia- 
tic  nations,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  damages  they 
bad  fuftained  from  him.  4.  Both  parties  (hould  be 
content  with  what  they  bad  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Some  time  after  this,  Pruffat  having  made  an  unnatu- 
ral attempt  on  tbe  life  of  his  fon  Nicomedes,  the  latter 
rebelled,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  Attalus,  drove  his  fa- 
ther from  the  throne,  and,  at  it  faid,  even  murdered  him 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Romant  took  no  notice 
of  thefe  tranfadions,  but  Ihowed  the  fame  kindnefs  to 
Attalus  as  formerly.  The  laft  enterprife  in  which  we 
find  Attalus  engaged,  was  againft  Andrifeus,  tbe  preten- 
ded ton  of  Peru* king  of  Macedon,  where  he  affifted  the 
Romans ;  after  which  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  cafe  and 
luxury,  committing  ftate-aiTairs  entirely  to  hit  mini-' 
fters  ;  and  thus  continued  to  hit  death,  which  happened 
in  the  Ssd  year  of  his  age,  about  1 38  B.  C. 

Attalus  II.  was  fucceeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  fon  of 
Eumenes;  for  the  late  king,  confidering  that  he  only 
held  the  crown  as  a  trull  for  bis  nephew,  paired  by  his 
own  children  in  order  to  give  it  to  him,  though  be  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  no  means  worthy  of  it.  He  it  faid 
to  have  been  deprived  of  bis  fenfes  through  the  violence 
of  his  grief  for  bis  mother's  death  1  and  indeed,  through- 
out his  whole  reign,  be  behaved  more  like  a  mad  nun 
than  any  thing  elfe.  Many  of  his  AibjeAs  of  the  bigheft 
quality  were  cut  off,  with  their  wives  and  children,  upon 
the  moft  groondlefs  fufpiciont ;  and  for  thefe  execution! 
be  made  ufe  of  mercenaries  hired  out  from  among  tbe 
moft  barbarous  nations.  Thut  he  proceeded  till  he  had 
cut  oft  all  the  beft  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  after  which  he 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  imagining  that  the  ghofts  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  murdered  were  perpetually  haunting 
him.  On  this  he  (hut  bimfelf  up  in  his  palace,  put  on 
mean  apparel,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  and  fequef- 
tered  bimfelf  from  all  mankind.  At  laft  he  withdrew 
from  the  palace,  and  retired  into  a  garden,  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  his  own  bands,  and  filled  with  all  forts  of 
poifonous  herbs.  Tbefe  he  ufed  to  mix  with  wholefomc 
pulfe,  and  fend  packets  of  them  to  (uch  as  be  fhfpefted. 
At  laft,  being  weary  of  this  amufement,  and  living  in  fo- 
litude  becaule  nobody  durft  approach  him,  he  took  it  in 
bis  head  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  make  a 
brazen  monument.  Bnt,  while  he  laboured  at  melting 
and  calling  tbe  brafs,  the  heat  of  tbe  fun  and  furnace 
threw  bim  into  a  fever,  which  in  feven  days  put  an  end 
to  his  tyranny,  after  he  had  fat  on  tbe  throne  five  yeart. 

On  the  death  of  the  king,  a  will  was  found,  by  wbich 
he  left  the  Roman  people  heirs  of  all  his  goods;  upon 
which  they  feized  on  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
province  of  their  empire  by  the  name  of  Protmjular  Afia. 
But  Ariftonicus,  a  fon  of  Eumenes  by  an  Epheffan  cour- 
tefan,  reckoning  himfelf  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown, 
could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this  ufurpation  of  the 
Romans,  and  therefore  affembled  a  considerable  army  to 
maintain  his  pretenfions.  The  people  in  general,  having 
been  accuftomed  to  a  monarchy,  dreaded  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  affif- 
ted Ariftonicus,  and  put  him  in  a  condition  to  reduce 
the  whole  kingdom.  Tbe  news,  however,  was  foon  car- 
ried to  Rome;  and  Licinius  Craffus,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  was  fent  into  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  tbe  republic.  Hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  any 
forces  which  were  fent  along  with  this  commander; 
whence  it  it  fuppofed,  that  he  depended  on  afliftance 
from  the  Afiatics,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  or 
from  the  Egyptians.  But,  when  he  came  thither,  he 
found  both  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  fo  reduced,  that 
he  could  not  expect  any  afliftance  from  them.  However, 
he  was  foon  fupplied  with  troops  in  plenty  by  the  kings 
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of  Pontui,  Bitbynia,  C:ppadocia,  andPaphlagonia;  but 
managed  matrert  fo  ill,  tbat  be  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  pri Toner.  Thofe  who  took  him,  designed  to  carry 
him  to  Ariftonicut;  but  he,  not  able  to  endure  the  dif- 
grace,  would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  bimfelf  if  be  bad 
flat  been  difarmed.  However,  being  allowed  to  keep  a 
rod  for  managing  the  horfe  on  which  he  fat,  he  (truck  a 
Thraetan  foldier  who  flood  near  him  fo  violently  with  it 
that  be  beat  out  one  of  bit  eyes}  upon  which  the  other 
drew  hi*  fword,  and  ran  him  through  on  the  foot.  Hit 
head  was  brought  to  Ariftonicus,  wnoexpofed  it  to  pub- 
lic view  j  but  the  body  was  honourably  buried. 

Ariftonicus  bad  not  much  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  victory.  Indeed  he  behaved  very  improperly  after 
it|  for,  in Head  of  preparing  to  oppofe  the  next  army, 
which  he  might  have  been  afhired  the  Romans  would  fend 
againft  him,  he  fpent  his  time  in  feaftingand  revelling. 
But  he  was  foon  roufed  out  of  his  lethargy  by  Perpenna 
the  new  conful,  who,  having  aflembled  with  incredible 
expedition  the  troops  of  the  allies,  came  unexpectedly 
upon  him,  obliged  him  to  venture  an  engagement  at  a 
<l  i  fad  vantage,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Ariftonicus 
fled  to  a  city  called  Stratonice ;  but  was  fo  clofely  purfued 
by  the  conqueror,  that  the  garrifon,  having  no  method  of 
fupplying  tbemfelves  with  provifiont,  delivered  up  their 
leader,  as  well  aa  a  philofopher  named  Blofius,  who  had 
been  the  companion  and  counfellor  of  Ariftonicus.  The 
philofopher  behaved  with  great  refedutidn  after  being 
taken,  and  openly  defended  hi i  tiding  with  Ariftonicus, 
becaufc  be  thought  his  caufe  juft.  He  exhorted  the  lat- 
ter lo  prevent  toe  difgrace  and  roifery  of  captivity  by  a 
voluntary  death  i  but  Ariftonicus,  looking  upon  death 
as  a  greater  inifery  than  any  captivity,'  foffered  bimfelf  to 
be  treated  as  bis  conquerors  pleafed. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  conful,  named  Manlius  Aqui- 
lius, being  arrived  from  Rome,  fent  a  mo  ft  haughty  mef- 
fage  to  Perpenna,  requiring  him  immediately  to  deliver  up 
Ariftonicus,  as  a  captive  belonging  to  his  triumph  when 
the  war  mould  be  ended.  With  this  demand  Perpenna 
refilled  to  comply,  and  bis  refuial  had  alrnoft.  produced  a 
civil  war.  However,  this  was  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Perpenna,  which  happened  foon  after  the difpute  commen- 
ced. The  Pergamenians,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  their  leader,  (till  held  out  with  fuch  obftinacy, 
that  Aquilius  was  obliged  to  befiege,  and  take  by  force, 
almoft  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  In  doing  this,  be 
took  a  very  effectual,  though  exceeding  cruel,  method. 
Moft  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  bad  no  other  water 
than  what  was  brought  from  a  conGderable  diftance  in 
aqueducts.  Thefe  Aquilius  did  not  demolifh,  but  poi- 
foned  the  water,  which  produced  the  greateft  abhorrence 
of  him  throughout  all  the  eaft.  At  laft,  however,  the 
whole  country  being  reduced,  Aquilius  triumphed,  the 
unhappy  Ariftonicus  was  led  in  chains  before  his  chariot, 
and  probably  ended  his  miferable  life  in  a  dungeon.  The 
country  remained  fuhject  to  the  Romans  while  their  em- 
pire lafted  ;  but  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  ancient  City  of  Pergamus  had  been  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  Eumenes  II.  He  enriched  it  with  a  li- 
brary containing  100,000  choice  volumes,  for  the  tranf- 
cribing  of  which  parchment  was  here  firft  invented,  and 
thence  called  by  the  Latins  CAarUt  Per  gamma.  In  Per- 
garaus  were  likewife invented  thofecoftly  hangings  which 
we  call  taprjiry,  and  which  the  Romans  named  aulia, 
from  auJa,  a  hall,  becaufe  the  hall  of  Attalus  II.  who 
invented  them,  was  the  firft  room  adorned  with  this  fur- 
niture. Galen  was  born  in  this  city.  At  Pergamus  was 
one  of  the  leven  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelation. 
Under  the  R  mans  the  government  of  Pergamus  was  de- 
mocratic, con  lucted  by  a  council  appointed  by  the  people, 
under  the  din  ct  ion  and  fupcrintendance  of  a  msgiftrate, 
who  was  prel  .'.cat,  and  who  was  chofen  annually.  Pallas, 
Hercules,  and  Jupiter,  were  divinities  held  in  great  re- 
fpect  at  Perg  -miis;  but  the  moft  celebrated  was  Efcula- 
pius; and  A;>'Ao,  who  was  regarded  as  his  father,  re- 
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ceived  lingular  honours  at  Pergamus.  Trajan  had  di- 
vine  honours  at  Pergamus  $  and  both  the  gods  and  the 
emperors  had  temples  here,  the  moft  considerable  of  which 
was  that  of  Efculapius.  The  temple  of  Auguftus  in  this 
city  was  conftrueted  at  the  expenfe  of  the  province  of 
Aba ;  the  pagoda  bad  eight  columns,  and  is  represented 
on  many  medals.  This  city  celebrated  ,  with  a  mdgQifi- 
cence  that  was  very  expenfive,  the  Olympic,  Pythic,  and 
Aftian,  games,  and  alio  others  in  honour  of  Efculapius 
and  the  emperors.  Thefe  games  were  preceded  by  io- 
lemn  facrifices.  The  Xietpaorium,  or  wood  con  fee  rated 
to  Jupiter,  was  held  in  high  veneration.  This  city  accu- 
mulated great  wealth  by  induftry,  by  the  commerce  of 
parchment,  and  by  the  fabric  of  Huffs  and  tapeftry.  It 
is  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  thinly  inhabited :  but  pre- 
serves its  names  of  Pergamus  or  Pergarno.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  may  ftill  be  found  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  the  Attalic  kings,  an  aqueduct,  and  a -theatre. 

A  Chriftian  church  was  very  early  planted  at  Pergamus : 
but  tbey  quickly  degenerated  from  their  purity,  and  to- 
lerated the  Nicolaitana,  and  fuch  as  taught  to  commit 
fornication,  and  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idol*.  For  thefe 
things  Jefus  sharply  reproves  them  in  a  .letter  by  John. 
It  is  noped  this  mi/tive  produced  their  reformation.  (Rev. 
ii.  i»-i7.)  For  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  the  church 
here  was  of  confiderable  notes  but  at  prefeftt  the  Chrif. 
tians  are  reduced  to  about  t$  miferable  families  j  and  the 
Turks  are  but  about  1000  or  3000. 

PER'GASITE,  J.  The  name  given  to  a  new  mineral 
found  at  Erlby,  near  Abo,  in  Finland.  The  following 
imperfect  account  is  the  only  one  we  have  of  its  cluratfer : 
It  has  a  green  colour ;  its  form  is  an  octahedron,  with  a 
cleavage  in  three  directions  ;  it  is  harder  than  fluor  fpar. 
The  Specific  gravity  is  j-it.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
melts  into  a  raafs  with  a  pearly- white  luftre.  Its  coofti- 
tuent  parts  are  given  as  under  1 

Silex  -----  4V10 
Magnesia  ....  18-17 
Lime  .....  14,'s*. 
Alumine  ....  s4*ol 
Oxyd  of  Iron  ...  3-5* 
— —  of  Mangauefe  -  -  ros 
— •  of  an  unknown  metal  0  33 
Fluoric  acid  and  water  -  j'oo 
Lofs   .....       »•  jo 
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To  PERGE,  «.  k.  [from  pnro,  Lat.  A  vicious  and 
pedantic  fabrication,  too  near  in  found  to  fmrgt,  and  not 
followed  (to  the  beft  of  the  compiler's  knowledge)  by 
any  other  author.  3/aJ'o*.]  To  go  on. — Thou  art  a  good 
Frank,  if  thou  ptrgtfl  thus.  WiUtint't  Mijtria  ef  InforctH 
Marriage. 

PERG'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftriai  eleven  miles 
eaft  of  Stcyregg. 

PER  GOLA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbinoi  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Cagli. 

PER'GOLA,/  [Ital.  from  pergula,  Lat.]  A  balcony, 
or  gallery. — On  Whitfun  Tuefday  beare-baiting  being 
appointed  for  the  king's  paftiraeat  Whitehall,  I  the  day 
before  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Venitian  ambafladur 
( Alonfo  Contareni)  resident,  and  the  next  morning  had 
his  fervant  fent  to  me  to  fignifie  his  defire  to  be  prefent 
at  it.  This  imparted  to  my  lord-chamberlain,  and  by  bim 
to  his  majefty,  he  was  ordained  his  Handing  in  the  pergola 
of  the  banquetting-houfe,  on  the  left  hand  of  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  majefty  and  the  queen,  with  carpets  to 
leane  and  tread  on,  and  a  (tool  (no  chaire)  to  lit  on.  /»'- 
uett'i  Obf.on  Atnbal/aihrt,  i6$6. 

PERGOLE'SI  (Giovan  Battifta),  a  celebrated  mufician, 
born  at  Caforia,  a  little  town  about  ten  mile*  from  Naples, 
in  1704..  His  friends  discovering,  very  early  in  his  in- 
fancy,  that  be  bad  a  difpofition  for  mufic,  placed  bim  in 
toe  confervatorio  at  Naples,  called  Dei  Poveri  in  Giefis 
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Chrifto,  which  hai  been  fince  fuppreffed.  Gaetano  Greco, 
of  whom  the  Italians  ftill  fpeak  with  reverence  a$  a  con- 
trapuntift,  prefided  then  over  that  celebrated  fcbool. 
This  judicious  mailer,  foon  perceiving  uncommon  genius 
in  bit  young  pupil,  took  particular  pleafure  in  facilitating 
bis  fludies,  and  communicating  to  bim  all  the  myfteries 
of  his  art.  The  progref*  which  the  young  roufician  made 
was  proportioned  to  the  uncommon  advantages  of  nature 
and  art  with  which  he  was  favoured ,  and,  at  a  time 
when  others  had  fcarcely  learned  the  garomut,  be  pro- 
duced fpecimens  of  his  abilities  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  rirfl  mailers  in  Naples.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  began  to  perceive  that  tafte  and  melody 
were  facrificcd  to  the  pedantry  of  learned  counterpoint} 
and,  after  vanquishing  the  neeeflary  difficulties  in  the 
ftudy  of  harmony,  fugue,  and  fcientific  texture  of  the 
parts,  he  intreated  his  friends  to  take  bim  home,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  own  fancies,  and  write  fuch  mufic  as 
w  as  mofl  agreeable  to  his  natural  perceptions  and  feelings. 
The  inftant  he  quitted  the  confervatorio,  he  totally 
changed  his  ftyle,  and  adopted  that  of  Vinci,  of  whom  he 
received  leffons  in  vocal  compofition,  and  of  Hafle,  who 
was  then  in  high  favour.  And,  though  he  fo  late  entered 
the  courfe  which  they  were  purfuing  with  fuch  rapidity, 
he  foon  came  up  with  them  ;  and,  taking  the  le.id,  at- 
tained the  goal,  to  which  their  views  were  pointed,  be- 
fore them.  With  equal  flmplicity  and  clearnefs,  he 
Teems  to  have  furpailcd  them  both  in  graceful  and  in- 
terefting  melody. 

His  countrymen,  however,  were  the  lad  to  difcover  or 
allow  his  fuperiority  ;  and  his  tirll  opera,  performed  at  the 
fecond  theatre  of  Maples,  called  "  Dei  Piorentini,"  met 
with  but  little  fuccels.    The  prince  of  Stigliano,  firft 
equerry  to  the  king  of  Naples,  difcovering,  however, 
great  abilities  in  the  young  Pergolefi,  took  him  under  bis 
protection;  and  from  the  year  17  30  to  1734,  by  his  in- 
fluence, procured  employment  for  him  at  the  Teatro 
Nuovo.   But  during  this  period  the  chief  of  his  produc- 
tions were  of  the  comic  kind,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  dia- 
led, which  is  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of  Italy,  except  the 
"  Serva  Padrona,"  fet  tor  tbe  theatre  of  San  Bartolomeo. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1735,  that  an  account  of  his  me- 
rit penetrated  fo  far  as  Rome,  and  inclined  the  directors 
of  the  opera  there  to  engage  him  to  compofe  for  the  Tor- 
dinona  theatre  in  that  city.    Pergolefi,  ambitious  of  wri- 
ting  for  a  better  theatre  and  for  better  performers  than 
thole  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been  employed,  and 
happy  in  having  the  exquifite  poetry  of  Metaftafio's 
Olimpiade  to  fet,  inftead  of  the  Neapolitan  jargon,  went 
to  work  with  the  zeal  and  cnthufiafm  of  a  roan  of  ge- 
nius, animated  by  hope,  and  glowing  with  an  ardent  paf- 
fion  for  his  art.   The  Romans,  however,  by  fome  unac- 
countable fatality,  received  bis  opera  with  cotdnefs;  and, 
the  conipofer  being  a  young  man  but  little  known,  they 
feemed  to  want  to  be  told  by  others  that  his  mufic  was 
excellent,  and  would  fodn,  by  the  admiration  of  all  Eu- 
rope, make  them  ashamed  of  their  injuftice  and  want  of 
talte.   To  complete  his  mortification  at  the  ill  reception 
of  this  opera,  "  Ncrone,"  compofed  by  Duni,  the  next 
that  was  brought  oil  theftage,  and  for  which  his  was  laid 
afide,  had  very  great  fuccels.  Duni,  a  good  mufician,  and 
a  man  of  candour,  though  greatly  inferior  in  genius  to 
Pergolefi,  is  faid  to  have  been  afhamed  of  tbe  treatment 
which  he  bad  received;  and  with  an  boneft  indignation 
declared,  that  he  was  out  of  all  patience  with  the  Roman 
public,  "  frenetico  contro  il  publico  Romano."    He  even 
tried,  during  the  lhort  life  of  this  opera,  to  make  a  party 
in  its  favour  among  the  profeflors  and  artifts  who  were 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  tbe  mufic ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  vain  $  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  judg- 
ment and  feeling  were  to  unite  in  its  favour. 

Pergolefi  returned  to  Naples  with  the  fmall  crop  of 
laurels  which  had  been  bellowed  on  bim  by  profeflors 
and  perfons  of  tafte,  who  in  every  country  compofe  but  a 
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very  inconfiderable  part  of  an  audience.  He  was  indeed 
extremely  mortified  at  the  fate  of  his  opera,  and  not  much 
difpofed  to  refume  the  pen,  till  the  duke  of  Matalon,  a 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  engaged  him  to  compofe  a  mafs 
and  vefpers  for  tbe  feftivafof  a  faint  at  Rome,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  with  tbe  utmoft  magnificence.  Though 
Pergolefi  bad  but  too  much  caufe  to  be  dilfatisfied  with 
Roman  decrees,  he  could  not  decline  tbe  duke's  propor- 
tion t  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  compofed  the 
"  Mafs,  Dixit,  et  Laudate,"  which  have  been  fince  fo  often 
performed  for  the  public,  and  tranferibed  for  the  curious. 
Tbey  were  beard  foe  tbe  firft  time  in  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  with  general  rapture ;  and,  if  any 
thing  could  confole  a  man  of  genius  for  fuch  unworthy 
treatment  as  he  had  lately  experienced  at  Rome,  it  mull 
have  been  the  bearty  and  unequivocal  approbation  he 
now  received  in  the  fame  city.  His  health,  however, 
daily  and  vifialy  declined.  His  friends  bad  perceived,  by 
his  frequent  fpitting  of  blood,  for  four  or  rive  years  be- 
fore this  period,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  cut  off  in  his 
prime;  and  his  malady  was  ftill  increaied  by  this  lad 
journey  to  Rome.  His  firft  patron,  the  prince  of  Stigli- 
ano, who  bad  never  cealed  to  love  and  protect  him,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  take  a  fmall  houfe  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near 
Naples,  on  the  fea-fide,  almoit  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ve- 
luvius.  It  is  imagined  by  the  Neapolitans,  that  perfons 
afflicted  with  conlumptions  are  either  fpeedily  cured,  or 
elle  killed,  in  this  fituation  ,  and  fo  it  happened  in  the 
prefent  cafe. 

During  his  lad  ficknefs,  Pergolefi  compofed  his  cele- 
brated cantata  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  and  his  "Stabat 
Mater,"  at  Torre  del  Greco,  whence  he  uled  to  go  to  Na- 
ples from  time  to  time  to  have  them  tried.  The  "Salve 
Regin.i,"  which  is  printed  in  England,  was  the  lull  of  his 
productions i  and  he  died  very  loon  after  it  was  finifhed, 
|D  1737,  at  the  age  of  33.  The  inftant  his  death  was 
known,  all  Italy  manifested  an  eager  delire  to  hear  and 
poflefs  his  productions,  not  excepting  his  firft  and  moll 
trivial  farces  and  inltrnuzzi;  and  not  only  lovers  of  ele- 
gant mufic,  and  curious  collectors  clfcwherc,  but  even  the 
Neapolitans  themfclves,  who  had  heard  them  with  indif- 
ference during  his  lifetime,  were  now  equally  folicitous 
to  do  juftice  to  the  works  and  memory  ot  their  deceaied 
countryman.  Rome,  fcnlible  now  of  its  former  injui- 
tice,  as  an  amende  honorable  had  his  opera  of  Olimpiade 
revived  ;  an  honour  which  had  never  been  conferred  on 
any  compoferof  the  iSth  century.  It  was  now  brought 
on  the  ftage  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  the  indu'- 
ference  with  whic'.i  it  had  been  heard  but  two  years  be- 
fore, was  converted  into  rapture. 

Pergolefi  is  charafterifed  by  Dr.  Burner  as  "the  child 
of  taffc  and  elegance,  and  uurfling  of  the  graces."  His 
works  make  an  era  in  modern  mufic.  His  tame  is  chieAy 
built  on  his  vocal  compoGtions ;  "in  which  (fays  Dr. 
Burney)  the  clearnefs,  simplicity,  truth,  and  fweetnefs, 
of  exprefTion,  juflly  entitle  him  to  a  fupremacy  overall 
his  predecefibrs  and  cotemporary  rivals,  and  to  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fame  among  the  great  improvers  of  the 
art."    Hmneif'i  Hifi.  of  Mujic. 

PER'GUBA,  a  town  of  Ruflta,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  1  fixty-four  miles  north  of  Petrozavodfk. 

PERGULA'RIA,/  [from ptrgula,  Lat.  a  balcony,  or 
trellis,  in  alluGon  to  its  twining  habit  and  fragrant  blof- 
foms,  which  render  this  genus  very  defirable  for  bowers.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  digy- 
nia,  or  rather  gynandria,  natural  order  of  contort*; 
(apocinee,  Juff.).  Generic  charaders— Calyx  t  perian- 
thium  one-lealed,  five-cleft,  upright,  acute,  permanent. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  1  tube  cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  calyx  5  border  five-parted,  flat,  with  ob- 
long fegments.  Nectaries  five,  femi-fagittate,  ere«,  com- 
prelled,  attenuated  into  a  dagger-point,  curved  inwards, 
with  a  nodding  tooth  at  the  outer  bale.  Stamina:  fila- 
ments 1  }  anther*  two  to  each  gland,  curved 
7  S  upwards, 
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upwards,  divaricating,  obcvate,  pellucid,  yellow,  with 
fcarcelyanydifcernibfe  pollen.  Smith.  Tubercles  (glands) 
five,  immerfed  in  the  ftigma.  Piftillum :  germs  two, 
ovate,  acuminate;  ftyles  none  ;  (two  very  (hort,  united, 
villofe;  ftigma*  ohfolete.  Smith.)  Pericarpium  i  folli- 
cle* two.   Seed  .   This  genus  is  Allied  to  Peri- 

ploea  gr:eca  ;  but  the  character  wants  correction. — F.fftn- 
tial  Character.  Contorted  5  nectary  furrounding  the  geni- 
tals with  five  fagittated  cufps;  corolla  falvcr.fhaped. 
There  arc  fix  fpecies. 

1.  Pergularia  glabra,  fmooth  pergularia,  or  fweet 
bower-vine;  (Vallaris  pereulans,  Hurm.  lad,  51.  and 
Brtiwn  in  Went.  Tranf.  1.  31.)  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
fmooth ;  Item  fhrubby.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
Java  and  Amboyna,  ufed  for  bowers  and  treillis-work, 
as  it  makes  a  very  thick  made.  The  Malay  women  are 
fend  of  adorning  their  hair  with  its  fragrant  flowers. 
The  Item  is  perennial,  (hrubby,  and  twining.  Leaves 
<>ppolite,  (talked,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  thick  and  mining, 
ft v?  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  or  three  wide,  with  ftrong 
pale  veins.  When  the  leave*  or  twigs  are  wounded,  they 
difebarge  a  thick  vifcid  yellow  milk.  Flower-ftalks  from 
between  the  footltalks,  forked,  corymbofe.  Flowers 
white,  and  highly  fragrant,  compared  by  Rumphius  to 
thofe  of  jafmine,  (probably  Jafminum  Sambac,)  but  hav- 
ing a  fhorter  tube,  with  five  mining  bodies  in  the  middle. 
He  fpeaks  of  the  (cent  of  thefe  flowers  as  too  ftrong  for 
Europeans,  though  highly  eftecmed  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  they  grow. 

1.  Pergularia  edulis,  or  eatable  pergularia  :  leaves  ovate 
acuminate,  fmooth  ;  (tern  herbaceous.  The  Item  of  this 
is  alfo  twining,  but  herbaceous ;  whereas  in  the  preceding 
it  is  fhrubby.    Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Pergularia  odoratiflima,  fwcet-fcented  pergularia,  or 
Chinefe  creeper  1  leaves  heart-fhaped,  nearly  fmooth; 
nectary  and  genitals  (horter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; 
fligma  conical,  ohtufe.  Root  branched,  much  fpreading, 
whitilb.  Stem  ihrubby,  twining  branched,  round ;  its 
bark  afh-coloured,  fpongy,  full  of  longitudinal  Allures; 
branches  nearly  oppofite,  very  long,  flaccid,  moftly  fimple, 
/ound,  brown,  downy,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading 
and  bent  downwards,  pointed,  entire,  (lightly  concave, 
opaque,  veiny,  downy  on  the  vein*  and  margin,  paler  be- 
neath :  footltalks  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
round,  downy,  with  a  furrow  along  the  upper  fide,  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  bafe  on  each  tide  and  at  the  top  with  two  or 
three  acute  brown-ripped  glands.  Flowers  the  lire  of  a 
primrofe,  yellowilh  green ;  calyx  bell-fhaped,  deeply  five- 
cleft  ;  fegments  lanceolate,  veined,  (lightly  downy,  mi- 
nutely ciliated,  tipped  with  brown ;  tube  of  the  corolla  a 
little  longer  than  the  calyx,  (lightly  downy,  liriped  ;  in- 
flated, and  with  live  fwellings  111  the  bafe  ;  having  a  per- 
vious oriricc,  fct  with  numerous  hairs  pointing  backwards. 
Sir  Jol'epli  Banks  is  laid  to  have  Cent  this  to  Kew  about 
the  year  1784.  It  is  cultivated  in  China,  as  a  favourite 
bower-plant,  though  of  what  precife  country  a  native  is 
not  known.  We  have  been  told  it  is  wild  in  Sumatra. 
Lady  Amelia  Hume  received  a  fine  plant  of  this  fpecies  in 
17X9,  which  covered  the  Hern  of  the  Ihip  with  its  fragrant 
j;reen  blofloms,  during  a  great  part  of  the  voyage,  and 
has  liiice  been  widely  propagated  in  this  country.  It 
thrives  either  in  a  Hove  or  warm  confervatory,  flowering 
ihroughout  the  fummcr  and  autumn,  and  exhaling,  in  an 
evening,  that  peculiar,  light,  lemon-like,  but  lulcious, 
fragrance,  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond,  and  which 
heloug*  to  various  greenifh  night-fecnted  flowers,  as  the 
Chloranthus  incouipicuus,  and  (bine  Orchidex. 

8.  P.tomtntofa.  This  variety,  with  fomewhat  rounder 
leaves,  and  more  tawny  flowers,  is  cultivated  for  its  agree- 
able fragrance  in  the  gardens  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was 
brought  to  the  Kew  garden  about  the  fame  time  that 
Lady  Hume  had  the  Cainelc  plant.  The  fpeci  men  in  the 
Linraran  herbarium  is  from  China,  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  Uplal  garden  :  and  to  this  be- 
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longs  the  defcription  in  the  Mantifla,  sj-  where  theleavej 
are,  not  much  amifs,  defcribed  as  fmooth  1  but  the  fpeci- 
fic  character  and  place  of  growth  relate  to  a  widely  differ- 
ent plant,  the  Afclepias  cordata  of  Forikall. 

4.  Pergularia  minor,  fweet  yellow  pergularia,  or  Weft- 
Coaft  creeper;  (Cynanebum  odoratiffimum,  Lcartir. 
Coc lunch.  166.)  Leaves  heart-fhaped.obtuCe  with  a  point ; 
panicles  axillary;  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  foregoing.  From  dried  fpeci- 
mens  this  plant  had  been  con  fide  red  as  a  variety  alfo; 
but,  when  compared  alive,  they  appear  to  be  diftinct  fpe- 
cies. Bcfidet  what  is  noted  in  the  fpecific  character,  th« 
prefent  is  rather  fmaJIer  in  all  its  parts,  with  fewer  flow- 
ers in  each  panicle.  The  corolla  has  broader  and  blunter 
fegments,  of  a  tawny  yellow  on  their  upper  furface.  In- 
troduced into  England  by  fir  Joleph  Bunks  in  1784,  and 
blooms  in  a  ftove  all  fummcr  long. 

5-  Pergularia  purpurea,  or  purple  pergularia:  leaves 
beart-fhaped,  fmooth ;  fegments  of  the  corolla  linear- 
oblong,  fmooth  ;  umbels  proliferous.  Branches  twining, 
flender.  afh-coloured,  appearing  villofe  when  examined 
by  a  glafs.  Leaves  oppofite,  nerved  and  veined,  two  in- 
ches long;  the  upper  one  lefs  ;  petiole  the  length  of  tbe 
leaves.  It  is  allied  to  P.  Japonica,  but  the  umbels  are 
proliferous,  not  fimple;  the  fegments  alfo  of  the  border 
are  linear,  not  ovate :  (till  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  are  actually  diftinct.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
of  China. 

6.  Pergularia  Japonica,  or  Japan  pergularia:  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  fmooth  ;  fegments  of  the -corolla  ovate,  vil- 
lofe within ;  umbels  fimple.  Stem  twining,  round, 
fmooth,  fimple.  Leaves  oppofite,  acute;  quite  entire, 
nerved,  fpreading,  an  inch  long,  on  round  fmooth  pe- 
tioles. Flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  erect ;  calyx  parted 
almoft  to  the  bafe,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  the  parts 
lanceolate,  rough-haired.  Tube  of  tbe  corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx  1  fegments  of  the 
border  blunt,  fpreading  and  benr  back  ;  fmooth  on  the 
outfide,  but  villofe  within.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it 
flowers  in  Augult. 

Loureiro  has  two  other  fpecies,  both  natives  of  China, 
which  he  names  divarieata  and  finen/u.  He  remarks,  that 
in  all  the  fpecies  of  Pergularia  and  Apocynura  which  he 
had  feen,  the  flowers  have  one  piftil  only.    See  As- 

CLEPIAS. 

PERGUN'NAH,  /.  In  the  language  of  Hindooftan, 
means  the  largeft  fubdivifion  of  a  province,  whereof  the 
revenues  are  brought  to  one  particular  headetUtherg,  from 
whence  the  accounts  and  cafh  are  tranfmitted  to  the  geni- 
tal catche+y  of  tbe  province. 

PERHAP'S,  aac.  Peradventure  j  it  may  be.— Some- 
what excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excel- 
lent than  the  firft  defign.  though  Virgil  mult  be  ftill 
excepted  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.  Dtyden.  — 
It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  fuch  ways  as,  for  ought 
we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon;  but  to  be  diligent 
in  fuch  ways  as  we  know  that  God  will  infallibly  reward. 
Law. 

Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kifs'd  his  fon, 

And  left  a  blefling  on  his  head, 

His  arms  about  him  fpread, 
Hopes  yet  to  fee  him  ere  his  glafs  be  run.  F Unman. 

Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 

Perhaps  foft  pity  charm "d  his  yielding  foul, 

Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom,  charm 'd  him. 

Su.Hh. 

PERHAV  (Point  de),  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
France  1  fix  miles  fouth-caft  of  Point  St.  Matthew.  Lat. 
1 5.  a.  N.  Ion.  4.  45.  W. 

PERHO',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  •.  fifty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Jacobftadt. 

PERHYEMA'TION,  /.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through, 

ami 
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and  kwemt,  the  winter.]  The  aft  of  fpendingthe  winter  at 
any  place.  Bailty. 

PE'RI  (Jacopo),  a  native  of  Florence,  the  principal  in- 
venterof  recitative,  and  the  corapofer  of  Euridiee,  writ- 
ten by  Rimiccini,  the  firft  opera  that  wai  compofed  in 
tiilo  rapprtfentuo.  This  drama,  written  and  fet  to  a  new 
fpecics  of  raufic  for  the  royal  nuptials  of  Mary  of  Medi- 
cis  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1600,  wm  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  Florence  in  the  mod  fplendid  manner,  and  in 
which  Peri,  the  compofer,  performed  .1  vocal  part.  Peri 
is  faid  by  Battifta  Doni  to  have  been  not  only  a  good  cora- 
pofer in  the  new  ttyle,  but  a  famous  finger  and  performer 
on  keyed  inftmmenti.  Uumey. 

PE'JtIA,  a  town  of  Ferfia,  in  the  province  of  Iract 
ninety  miles  weft  of  Ifpahan. 

PERI  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  celebrated  for  its  fait- works  1  fix  miles  foutb-weft 
of  Narbonne. 

PERIACULTUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  thirty 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Dindigul. 

PERIA'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  ifland  of  Eubcca.  Strabo. 

PER'IAGOGE,/  [from  the  Gr.»ift,  upon,  and  ayv, 
to  drive.)  In  rhetoric,  a  fentence  or  period  in  which  fe- 
ver.il  things  are  crowded  together  which  might  have  been 
divided. 

PERIAGRA'RUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coiro- 
betore  ■  three  miles  welt-north- weft  of  Erroad. 

PERIAGU'A,  f.  A  kind  of  large  canoe  madeufeofin 
the  Leeward  idancii,  South  America,  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  compofed  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees  hollowed 
and  united  together;  and  thus  differs  from  the  canoe, 
which  it  formed  of  one  tree. 

PERI AM'MA,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  wt/i,  about,  and  amU, 
to  tie.]  An  amuler,  fomething  tied  about  the  neck  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  as  fuppofing  it  to  have  virtue  to 
cure  fome  hurt  ordifeafe. 

PERIAMOO'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  thirty  mile* 
welt-fouth-weft  of  Dindigul. 

PER 'J  AN,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia :  thirty-fix  miles 
eait-fouth-eaft  of  Anderab. 

PERIAN'DER,  a  tyrant  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  was 
the  fon  of  Cypfelus,  who  before  him  bad  obtained  an  un- 
jult  authority  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Periandcr  fuc- 
ceeded  him  about  the  year  B.  C.  618.  and,  in  order  tofe- 
cure  his  power,  put  to  death  the  principal  perfons  in  Co- 
rinth. In  almoft  every  other  refpeft  he  well  merited  the 
title  of  tyrant,  which  has  ever  been  attached  to  his  name; 
but  he  was  very  inimical  to  that  luxury  which  involved 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  he  kept  the  country  in 
peace  by  means  of  his  fleet,  which  gave  him  the  control 
of  the  lea.  He  is  alfo  applauded  for  not  having  impofed 
taxes  upon  his  people,  excepting  thofe  which  refulted 
from  the  export  and  import  of  merchandife.  Hit  private 
life  was  ftained  with  enormous  crimes,  with  a  detail  of 
which  we  will  not  fully  our  pages.  He  banifhed  his  fon 
Lycopluon  to  Corcyra,  for  mowing  an  abhorrence  of  the 
cruelty  inflic>ed  t>n  his  mother;  but  in  his  old  agehefent 
to  recall  him,  in  order  to  govern  Corinth  in  his  It  cad, 
while  he  himfeif  intended  to  retire  to  Corcyra.  The 
people  of  that  ifland  prevented  the  exchange  by  putting 
the  prince  to  death.  Periander  took  ample  revenge  on 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  ;  but,  not  contented  with 
this,  be  indulged  the  molt  cruel  re  fen  t  men  t  on  the  inno- 
cent, by  fending  three  hundred  youths  of  the  belt  fami- 
lies to  be  made  eunuchs  by  king  Alyattes  of  Sardis. 
Thefe  viftims  to  royal  madoefs,  flopping  by  the  way  to 
Samos,  were  refcued  by  the  people;  and  it  has  been  al- 
iened that  the  chagrin  occalioned  to  Periander  by  the  dif- 
appointment,  cauled  his  death,  at  the  age  of  80,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  584.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  ;  and  an 
inlcription  on  his  tomb  at  Corinth,  preferved  by  Laertius, 
proves  that  his  country  regarded  him  as  a  wife  and  able 
ruler.  He  was  traditionally  reckoned  among  the  feven 
wile  men  of  Greece;  and  fome  of  his  maxims,  which  are 
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rather  prudential  than  moral,  feera  to  juftify  the  title. 
The  maxim  molt  known  is,  "Thereis  nothing  which  pru- 
dence cannot  accomplish. " 

PER'IANTH,  /  [from  the  Gr.  mp,  about,  and  »r9««, 
a  flower.]  In  botany,  the  flower-cup.  It  is  the  molt 
ufual  fort  of  calyx,  and  is  immediately  contiguous  to,  or 
more  properly  makes  a  part  of,  the  flower.  Such  are  the 
five  green  leaves,  with  their  urn-fhaped  bate,  in  the  rofe; 
and  the  tubular  cup  of  a  pink,  including  the  fcaJet  at  its 
bafe.  In  this  lift  inftance  the  perianth  may  be  called 
double;  and  is  avowedly  fo  in  moft  of  the  mallow  tribe, 
while  in  the  fcabious  it  is  triple.  When  the  term  calyx 
is  ufed  without  any  particular  explanation,  it  means  a 
perianth.  This  part  is  either  deciduous,  a*  in  the  poppy, 
or  permanent,  as  in  the  pink.  In  many  inftanccs  it  be- 
comes enlarged,  thickened,  or  hardened,  crowning  or 
enveloping  the  fruit.  Its  tituation  is  either  inferior,  be- 
low the  germen,  or  faperior,  above  that  part.  Its  forms 
are  infinitely  various,  on  which  the  cbara&eriftic  diftinc- 
tions  of  many  genera  depend.  In  fome  inftanccs  it  is  di- 
vided more  or Tefs  deeply,  in  others  undivided ;  in  fome 
it  is  of  one  leaf,  in  others  of  feveral.  The  hue  of  the 
perianth  it  ufually  green  ;  but  not  unfrequently  other- 
wife,  in  which  laft  cafe  only  it  is  technically  laid  to  be  to- 
loured.  Many  flowers  have  no  perianth,  a*  the  tulip; 
and  the  narciflus,  which  has  another  kind  of  calyx,  the 
fpatha,  or  fheatb.  See  farther  under  the  article  Botas  r, 
vol.  iii.  p.  146,  7. 

PERIAPAL',  a  town  of  Hindooftam  twenty-feven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Coimbetore. 

PERIAPATAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  > 
twenty-four  miles  foutb-weft  of  Seringapatam,  and  fifty- 
four  north-eaft  of  Tellicberry.  Lat.  i».  15.  N.  Ion.  76. 
js.  E. 

PERIAPOL'LAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tbeCar- 
natic:  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Madras. 

PER'IAPT,  j.  [periapt t,  old  Fr.  from  riftattli,  Gr. 
to  bind  around.]  Amulet ;  charm  worn  as  prefervative 
againftdifeafesormifchief.  Hawmtr. 

The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly  : 

Now  help,  ye  charming  fpells  and  periaptt.  Shake/peart. 

PERIBOA'CA,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  St.  John's  Lake  in  lat.  48.  %%.  N.  Ion.  7a.  so.  W. 

PERIB'OLUS,  /  [from  the  Gr.wrpi,  about,  and  ZatXu, 
to  throw.]  The  outward  wall  of  a  place;  a  park  j  a  war- 
ren. PhiUipt. 

PERI'CA,  three  fmall  ifland*  in  the  gulf  of  Panama, 
lying  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fhbre,  and  defending 
the  road  of  Panama  fo  as  to  form  1  good  harbour. 

PERICAR  DIAC,  adj.  [from per ioardium.)  Beneficial 
to  the  pericardium. 

PERICAR'DI  AN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pericardium. 

PKRICAR'DIARV,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  worms  or 
animalcules  bred  in  the  heart. 

PERICAR'DIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pericardium. 
PhiUipt. 

PERICARDIUM,  /  [from  the  Gr.  trip,  about,  and 
Hafh*  the  heart.]  A  thin  membrane  of  a  conic  figure 
that  refembles  a  purfe,  and  contains  the  heart  in  its  ca- 
vity.— The  ufe  of  the  perieardiitm.  it  to  contain  a  fnull 
quantity  of  clear  water,  which  is  feparatcd  by  fmall  glands 
in  it,  that  the  furface  of  the  heart  may  not  dry  by  its  con- 
tinual motion.  Quiney.—Hc  defired  us  firft  of  all  to  ob- 
ferve  the  pericardium,  or  outward  cafe  of  the  heart. 
AddtfmCt  SpeB.  N°  281. — A  man  may  come  into  the  pe- 
ricardium, but  not  the  heart,  of  truth.    Brown  t  Car. 

Morality. 

PERICAR'PIUM,  /  [from  the  Gr.  wspi,  about,  and 
u*fwvf,  the  fruit.]  In  botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  mem- 
brane encompafling  the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant,  or  that 
part  of  a  fruit  that  envelops  the  feed. — Betides  this  ufe 
of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for  the  guard  of  the  feed,  it 
ferves  alfo  for  the  fuftenance  of  animals,  /iay. 

The  ufe  of  the  pericarp  is  to  protcft  the  feeds  till  ripe, 
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and  then,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  promote  their  difper- 
fion.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  admirably  the  very 
lame  part  is  contrived  to  anfwer  tbefe  oppofite  intentions. 
This  is  generally  accomplilhed  on  hygrometricat  prin- 
ciples. While  moift  or  juicy,  the  valves  remain  clofcd  ; 
but!  in  drying,  they  fly  or  fplit  afundcr;  thus  moreover, 
by  an  elaftic  action,  affifting  in  the  difperfion  of  their  con- 
tents; and  that  in  a  dry  ftate  of  the  atmofpbere,  which 
is  molt  favourable  to  the  lowing  feeds  in  general.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  has  been  obferved  in  fome  annual 
fpecies  of  Mefcmbryanrhemum,  natives  of  the  fandy  coun. 
try  of  Africa,  where  the  arid  foil  bnt  rarely  enjoys  the  be- 
nefit of  rain.  The  capfules  of  theft  expand  by  means  of 
wet  alone,  when  the  elattic  valves  of  each  feparate  cell 
project  their  feeds  to  a  diftance,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  mom  on  t  for  vegetation,  that  might  not  foon 
occur  if  they  were  fcnt  abroad  during  the  dry  feafon. 
Juicy  pericarps  commonly  ferve  for  the  food  of  animals, 
more  efpccially  birds,  in  whofe  dung  their  feeds  are  depo- 
fited,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fpot  where  they  grew,  and  in 
a  condition  peculiarly  favourable  for  vegetation.  See 
Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 

PERICAR'PIUM,  [from  wapr»c,Gr.the  wrift.]  A  me- 
dicine applied  to  the  wrift  as  a  charm  to  cure  the  ague. 
Sometimes  called  epitarpiutn. 

PERICH-rE'TIUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  wtsi,  about,  and 
yaiin,  a  hair  or  brittle.]  A  Icaly  (heath  peculiar  to  molTes, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  fituation  around  the  baft  of 
their  briJile-like  fruit-ftalk.  It  belongs  alfo  to  the  male, 
or  barren,  flowers  of  theft  plants,  and  indeed  conAitutes 
their  ctltfx  in  both  fexej.  The  perichsstium  confifta  of 
fcveral  imbricated  leaves,  differing,  in  a  more  or  lei's  ftri- 
king  manner,  from  the  genuine  foliage  of  the  plant, 
either  in  ftructure,  dimensions,  or  colour.  In  Hypnum 
it  is  of  great  confequence,  conftituting,  by  its  prefence, 
a  part  o?  the  generic  character,  and  autfting  powerfully, 
by  its  diversities  of  Jbape,  proportion,  or  ftructure,  in  the 
difcrimination  of  fpecies.  Its  duration  is  remarkable  in 
fome  inltances,  even  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  years, 
long  after  the  feed  and  its  pericarp  have  dibppeared;  of 
which  we  fcarcely  know  an  example  among  the  ge- 
nera! i'y  of  other  plants.  More  frequently  it  is  deciduous, 
after  having  accoinplimed  its  original  purpofe  of  protec- 
tion to  the  tender  organs  which  it  endofcs.  See  Peri- 
r.oitiuM. 

PEKICH ARE'IA,  /.  (Greek.l  A  word  ufed  by  the 
ancients  to  ex  pre  Is  a  ludden  furprife  of  joy,  fuch  as  ha* 
been  frequently  known  to  occalioo  death.  Chamber  1, 

PERICHON  DRIUM,  /  [from  *tf„  and  x»^o<,  car- 
tilage.]  The  invelting  membrane  of  cartilages. 

PERICHORE'SIS,  or  Circvminccs'sion,  f.  in  theo- 
logy, a  term  employed  by  the  fchoolmen  to  exprefs  the 
exigence  of  three  divine  perfons  in  one  another,  in  the 
myftcry  of  the  Trinity. 

PERICHRI'SIS,  /.  A  word  ufed  by  the  ancieists  for 
a  liniment  principally  of  the  oleaginous  or  lpiriiuous 
kinds,  and  as  thin  ami  fluid  as  oil. 

PEKICLA'SIS, /.  [from  the  Gr.  trip,  and  kKuv,  to 
break  ]  In  forgery,  a  tracture  attended  with  a  confider- 
able  wound  of  the  foft  parts,  and  expofure  of  the  bone. 
Chambers. 

PER'ICLES.   See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii. 

To  PER  IC'LJTATE,  e. «.  [penclitor,  Lat.  to  be  in  dan- 
ger.] To  hazard.  Corkeram. 

PERICLITA'TION,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  in  danger. 
CueJurom. — Trial  j  experiment. 

PERICLCVSIS,/.    See  Periclasis. 

PERICLYM'ENI  FLCVRE.  SccSpicelia. 

PERICI-VM'ENI  SIM'IUS.   See  Volkameria. 

PERICLYM'ENO  ACCE'DENS.  See  Cinchona  and 
Psychotha. 

PER ICLYM'ENUM.  See  Chiococca,  Commeliha, 
Cormus.  Hameua,  Lantasa,  Lonicbra,  Lorasthvs, 
Morinda,  and  Varronia. 
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PERICLYME'NUS,  in  the  mythology  of  the  poets, 
the  brother  of  Neftor,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  power  to  transform  himfelf  into  any 
form,  and  was  at  laft  <hot  by  Hercules  in  the  Ihape  of  an 
eagle. 

PERI'CO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman :  fifteen  mile*  fouth  of  St.  Salvador  de 
Jueui. 

rERICO'NIA,/  [fo  named  by  Tode,  from  ript,  about, 
and  x«Mf,  powder}  oecaufe  the  fungus  is  entirely  fur* 
rounded,  when  ripe,  with  its  own  dufty  feeds.]  In  bo- 
tany a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi  

Eflential  generic  chat-after.  Stalk  rigid,  fimple,  termina- 


ting in  a  dry  farinaceous  head.   There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Periconia  lichenoides,  or  lichen  periconia.  This 
proceed*  from  a  black  cruft-like  baft,  fo  a*  very  nearly  to 
approach  the  nature  of  fome  of  the  Lichene*  >  hence  the 
name.  It  hat  hitherto  been  found,  only  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, among  the  callings  and  fweepings  of  gardens,  ad- 
hering to  ftalks  of  cucurbitaceous  plant*  when  old  and 
decayed.  It  is  a  fommer  production  j  and  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  June. 

».  Periconia  byflbides,  or  flaxy  periconia.  This  varit 
in  height  between  one  and  two  twelfths  of  an  inch 
Magnifying  glalles  have  enabled  us,  if  we  are  not  egre- 
gioufly  mi/taken,  to  difcover  a  kind  of  farinaceous  duft 
tilling  up  the  head,  interwoven  with  many  nearly  imper- 
ceptible fibrous  threads,  contrived  for  it*  internal  fup- 
port.  This  humble  clafs  of  vegetation  delights  in  the 
ttubbles  and  the  dead  leaves  of  the  greater  Carex,  or 
sheer-graft,  (fcdgc)and  conglomerated  ruthes.  It  thrives 
molliy  in  fens  and  marlfiy  grounds.  The  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  April  and  May. 

3.  Periconia  flavo-virens,  or  green-headed  periconia'. 
A  new  [necies,  added  by  Albertiui  and  Schwciniz.  It  lias 
a  ftiff,  perfiftent,  and  ftriated,  ftalk,  of  a  dark-brown  co- 
lour ;  the  bead  loofe,  farinaceous,  with  a  few  filament* 
or  fibres,  yellowifli- green,  and  foon  vaniOaing.  In  habits, 
fize,  and  general  form,  it  is  fomewbat  fimilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  materi- 
ally by  us  head,  refembling  the  Ifaria  (which  genus  it 
manifeftly  approaches,)  full  of  farinaceous  duft,  clearly 
interfperfed  with  fibres,  and  which,  being  thrown  out, 
appears  confpicuoufly  fcattered  upon  the  ftem,  which, 
thickening  at  the  bottom,  feems  to  reft  upon  a  fmail 
bulb.  In  fome  the  head  is  oblong,  and  fomewhat  fmooth; 
in  others  nearly  fpherical ;  of  a  yellowifli-green  tint, 
not  unlike  the  calycian  bran  ;)  and,  having  loll  its  farina, 
difappearing  entirely.  We  find  this  gregarious  fmall 
fungut  upon  the  damp  and  half-putrid  leaves  of  the  Sor- 
bus  ancuparia.  Its  feafon  is  the  middle  of  May.  It  is 
rcprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate,  of  the  natural  fize, 
and  lying  on  a  dead  leaf,  at  fig.  s.  and  conlidcrably  mag- 
nified at  fig.  x. 

a_  Periconia  flemoniti*.  Of  this  there  are  two  varie- 
ties! at,  common  (  C,  dwarfilh.  The  firft  variety  is  eatily 
met  with  upon  the  (mill  twigs  of  the  goofeberry-tree,  Sec. 
as  well  as  on  the  wood  of  the  poplar.  It  appears  in  au- 
tumn, and  again  in  the  fpring.  The  fecond  is  a  micro- 
fcopical  plant,  about  the  a+tb  part  of  an  inch  in  dimen- 
sions j  with  a  black  ftalk  j  the  head  full  of  a  bran-like 
duft,  afli-coloured,  intermixed  with  hairs,  like  the  Ifaria. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  often  found  in  the  fmall  cavities  r.f 
deal-wood,  fawed  out  for  uft.  January  produces  thii 
fpecies.   CmtlptHu*  Fungtrum  i  MtthuH»  Ptrfoonimui. 

PERICRANIUM,  /  [from  the  Gr.  «•«.,  about,  and 
xfa.no,,  the  Ikull.]  The  membrane  that  covers  the  fkull : 
it  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane  of  an  exquifue 
fenfe.  A  fimilar  membrane  covers  immediately  not  only 
the  cranium,  but  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except  the 
teeth,  for  which  reafon  it  is  alfo  Called  the  periofieum. 
Quine*.— Having  divided  the  pericranium,  I  few  a  til- 
lure  running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  Wijamm  i 
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PERICTJLOUS,  adj.  [periculofiit,  Lat.]  Dangerous  ; 
jeopardous;  hazardous.  A  word  not  in  ufr.— As  the 
-  moon  every  feventh  day  arriveth  unto  a  contrary  fign, 
<o  Saturn,  which  remaineth  about  a*  many  years  in  one 
fign,  and  holdeth  the  fame  confideration  in  years  as  the 
moon  in  days,  doth  caufe  thefe  'psrieutout  period?.  Brown. 

PERID'IUM,  /.  in  botany,  a  term  introduced  by  Per- 
■foon,  lor  the  round  membranous  dry  cafe  of  the  feeds, 
in  fome  of  his  firft  fection  of  Fungi,  the  Angiocarpi, 
which  bear  their  feeds  internally,  and  not  throughout  the 
furface  of  an  expanded  membrane  called  hymrninm. 
The  various  kinds  of  LytoperHm,  or  putt-ball,  and  its  aj. 
lies,  afford  good  examples  of  a  peritlinm. 

PER'IDROME,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  *if.,  about,  and  Jjw- 
pcf,  acourfe.]  In  architecture,  the  gallery  ;  the  alley  or 
(pace  between  the  columns  and  the  wall.  The  fame  word 
is  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  writers  to  exprefs  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  when  banging  down  in 
their  natural  form. 

PERIEGE'TES,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  about,  and 
iiyiopai,  to  lead.]  One  who  conduits  another  about  any 
place  in  order  to  fhow  it  him.  It  is  applied  in  antiquity 
to  geographers ;  especially  to  thofe  who  defcrihed  the  fea- 
ccafts:  thus  Dionyfius  is  ftyled  Periegetes,  forpublifliing 
a  geography  in  hexameter  verfes,  which  Kuftathius  has 
commented  on.— The  name  perirgrtrs  was  alfo  given  to 
thofe  who  conducted  ftrangers  about  in  cities,  to  fhow 
them  the  antiquities,  monuments,  curiofities,  Sec.  thereof. 
Chetmbert. 

PER'IERGY,  j.  [from  the  Gr.  w,f;  about,  and  ify*t, 
a  work.]  Needlefs  caution  in  an  operation  ;  unnecetlkry 
care  and  diligence. 

PER'IERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel  s  eight  miles  north  of  Coutances. 

PER'IERS  (Bonaventure  des),  a  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Arnai-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy.  In  1536  he  be- 
came valet- de-cbarabre  to  Margaret  of  Vjlois,  lifter  of 
Francis  I.  He  publilhed  feveral  tranflations,  and  other 
pieces,  in  verfe  and  profe;  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  his 
work  entitled  "Cymbalum  Mundi,"  written  firft  in 
Latin,  and  tranflated  by  himfelf  into  French  under  a  fic- 
titious name  1  firft  printed  at  Paris,  in  1537,  by  Morin, 
who  was  imprifoned  on  its  account.  This  work,  con- 
cerning which  much  has  been  written,  confiils  of  four 
dialogues  in  the  Lucianic  ftyle,  ridiculing  the  follies  and 
falfc  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with 
grofi  impiety,  upon  the  fuppoCtion  that,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  laughing  at  the  heathen  theology,  it  meant 
to  mafk  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  myfterie>,  and  reli- 
gion in  general.  Others, however,  have  found  in  it  more 
folly  and  extravagance  than  impiety.  It  was  cenfurcd 
by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and  ever  after  pafled  as  a 
prohibited  or  Jcandalous  book  ;  on  which  account  it  be- 
came very  rare,  and  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
New  editions  of  it  were  publilhed  in  the  lad  century.  It 
is  affirmed  that  the  author  made  an  unhappy  end,  by  fall- 
ing on  his  fword  in  a  fit  of  defpair.  Bayte. 

PERIGE'E,  or  Perige'um,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  srtpt, 
about,  and  yn,  the  earth.]  That  point  in  the  heavens, 
wherein  a  planet  is  faid  to  be  in  its  nearefi  difbnee  pofli- 
ble  from  the  earth. — The  fun  in  his  apogee  isdiflant  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  1550  fetnidiameters  of  the  earth, 
but  in  his  perigee  1446  ;  the  difference  about  1,404,000 
miles.  Mart's  Song  of  the  Soul.— By  the  proportion  of 
its  motion,  it  was  at  the  creation  at  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  and  the  perigeum  or  neareft  point  in  Libra, 
Brotcu  s  Vulg.  Krr. 

PERIGNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charentci  ten  miles  louth-eaft  of  Saintcs. 

PERIGO'NIUM,  /  in  botany,  a  more  recent  term  than 
Perirlieftium,  invented  by  Linnasus  for  the  fame  part  in 
niolfes,  the  fcaly  leaves  inverting  the  flowers.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  wif«,  about,  and  yom,  generation  ;  and, 
being  common  to  the  flowers  of  thole  plants  in  general, 
whether  male  or  female,  united  or  feparated,  the  author 
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jndged  it  more  proper  than  a  word  which  literally  ap- 
plied only  to  the  leaves  that  furround  the  fruit-Italic, 
There  is  however  no  end  of  thus  changing  terms,  when 
once  generally  eftablifheJ  j  and  the  inconveniences  of 
fuch  a  meafure  greatly  counterbalance  any  pofGble  ad- 
vantages. This  improved  denomination  conveys  no 
new  idea,  nor  additional  information,  but  rather  lefs ; 
for  it  is,  in  its  meaning,  ambiguous,  as  applicable  to 
both  calyx  and  corolla;  whereas  thefe  plants  pofTel's  a 
diftinft  and  peculiar  corolla  in  their  calyptra,  which  is 
equally  a  ptrigonium,  as  encompafling  the  flower  during 
"  impregnation,"  but  not  a  periehstinm,  becaufe  it  is 
removed  upwards,  as  foon  as  the  frnit-ftalk,  or  "  brittle," 
it  formed.  Periehtttium  therefore,  as  an  appropriate  ap- 
pellation for  the  calyx,  and  for  the  calyx  only,  is  prefer- 
able, in  our  opinion,  to  Perigoniam. 

PERIGO'RD,  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of 
France;  now  the  department  of  the  Dordogne. 

PERIGORD  STO'NE.  See  Magnesium  petracorius, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  109. 

PER'IGRAPHE,  /  [from  the  Gr.  tnpt,  about,  and 
yfciQu,  to  write.]  A  word  ufually  understood  to  exprefs 
a  caretefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  thing.  In 
Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white  lines  or  impreflions 
that  appear  on  the  mufculus  reft  us  of  the  abdomen. 

PERIGUEU'X,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  Hie;  before  the 
revolution,  the  capital  of  Perigord,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
and  refidence  of  a  governor.  Here  are  fome  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities,  as  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, &c.  This  town  is  famous  for  its  partridge- pies, 
which  are  fent  all  over  Europe.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  about  6000.  It  is  s  si  pofts  north-eaft  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  i%\  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris.  Lit.  45.11. 
N.  Ion.  o.  47.  E. 

PERIHE'LIUM,  /  [from  the  Gr.  «riP.,  about,  and 
iXisj,  the  fun.]  That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein  it 
is  neareft  the  fun. — Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable, 
that  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1680,  by  approaching 
to  the  fun  in  its  perihetium,  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of 
heat,  as  to  be  50,000  years  a-cooling.  Cheyne'*  Pkilof. 
Principle*. 

PERI'JA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caraccas  1  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mara- 
cay  bo. 

PER'IL,  /.  [Fr.  perikel,  Dutch)  ptrieulum,  Lat.] 
Danger;  hazard  ;  jeopardy. — Strong,  healthy, and  young, 
people  are  more  in  peril  by  pcftilcntial  fevers,  than  the 
weak  and  old.  Arhutknot. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall !  Spenfer. 

Denunciation  ;  danger  denounced  : 

I  told  her, 
On  yourdifpleafure's  peril, 

She  fhould  not  vifit  you.        Shake  (pear e'$  Wint.  Tale. 

To  PER'IL,  e.  h.  [perilltr,  old  Fr.]  To  be  in  danger. 
— From  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  unbefcem- 
ing  motion,  or  any  foil,  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  flain 
itlelf.    Milton  of  Ck.  Gov. 

PERIL'LA,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  na- 
tural order  of  verticil  I  atse,  (labiatse,  Aff)  Generic  cha- 
racters—Calyx:  perianthiuin  one-leafed,  upright,  half 
five-cleft :  fegments  equal,  the  uppermoft  very  (hort ;  per- 
manent. Corolla:  ooe.petalled,  irregular,  four-cleft  4 
upper  Segment  emarginate,  lateral  ones  Spreading,  loweit 
longer,  blunt.  Stamina  1  filaments  four,  fimple,  diftant, 
Shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherse  bifid.  Piltillurn ,  ger- 
raens  four.  Styles  two,  filiform,  connected,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  fimple.  Pericarpiutn  1  calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds  tour.  —  Ejfrntial  ChnraRer.  Calyx, 
uppermoft  fegment  very  fhort;  ftamina  diftant  j  ftyles 
two,  connected. 

7  T  Perilla 
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Peri  lb  oeymoides,  a  foiitary  (pedes.  Stem  Ample,  (tiff, 
blunt,  quadrangular,  rough-haired  t  leave*  ovate,  almoft 
naked,  ferrate  j  on  petioles  tbe  length  of  the  leaves  ;  ra- 
cemes lateral  and  terminating}  rongh-haired,  upright. 
Flowers  fmall,  white,  foiitary  or  by  threes,  rough-haired 
in  the  calyx,  with  leafy  bra&e*  longer  than  toe  flower. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  originally  obtained  by  Arduino 
from  India.  It  was  introduced  at  Kcw  in  1770,  by  M. 
Richard,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  ftrong  balmy  fragrance,  and  may  be  fubftitu* 
ted  for  the  balm  of  tbe  (hops. 

PERIL'LUS,  an  artift  at  Athens,  who  made  a  brazen 
bull  for  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  This  machine 
was  fabricated  to  put  criminals  to  death  by  burning  them 
alivr,  and  it  was  fuch  that  their  cries  were  like  tbe  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  But  tbe  tyrant  made  the  firft  experiment 
upon  the  donor,  and  cruelly  put  him  to  death  by  light- 
ing^ flow  fire  under  the  belly  of  the  bull. 

H'ILOU6,  mdj.  Dangerous;   hazardous  j  full  of 


DiAate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear, 

What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  feer  : 

Tor  perihm*  the  aflay,  unheard  the  toil, 

To  elude  tbe  prefcienee  of  a  god  by  guile.  Pope. 


It  is  ufed  by  way  of  emphafis,  or  ludicrous 
of  any  thing  bad  1 

Thus  was  the  accompliflt'd  fquire  endu'd 

With  gifts  and  knowledge  per'lom  flirewd.  lludibrat. 


t  i  witty.  In  this  ienfe  it  is  applied  |o  children,  and 
probably  obtained  its  fignification  from  the  notion,  that 
children  eminent  for  wit  do  not  live»  a  witty  boy  was 
therefore  a  portion*  boy,  or  a  boy  in  danger 1 

*Tis  a  jter'lau*  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.  Skakefpeart. 

PERILOUSLY,  adv.  Dangeroufly.— After  a  man  is 
fanftifted,  he  receiveth  from  God  another  fpecial  gvace 
to  raife  him  ;  even  then,  when  he  is  moll  perilovjly  fallen. 
Profrjjor  Bewfield't  Serm.  16 15. 

PER'ILOUSNESS,/.  Dangeroufnefs. 

PE'R  IM,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel, 
about  four  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  It  has  a  good 
port,  but  no  frefh  water.    Lon.  i*.  36.  K.  lat.  43.  50.  B. 

PE'RIM  KA'KU  VAL'LI,  in  botany.   See  Mimosa. 

PE'KIM  TOD'DAL.   See  Rhaunus. 

PF.RIM'ETRR,*  f.  [from  the  Gr.  wif>,  and 
meafure.]  In  geometry,  the  ambit  or  extent  that  bounds 
any  figure  or  body  whatever. — The  perimeter*  of  furfaces, 
or  figures,  are  lines  1  thofe  of  bodies  arc  furfaces.  Ill 
circular  figures,  ic  inflead  of  perimtter,  we  fey  circum- 
yermre,  or pettpkerjf.  Chambers, 

PE'RIN  KA'RA,/  in  botany.   See  El*ocai»XJs. 

PERINAL'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Mo- 
naco :  eighteen  miles  eaft-nojth-eatt  of  Nice.  The  place 
contains  1183  inhabitants. 

PERIN'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tbe  county  of 
Dowlatabads  twenty-three  miles  fcutb,eaft  of  Cannulla, 
and  i8»  north-weft  pi  Hydrabnd.   Lat.  1*.  33.  N,  Ion- 

"pER'INDARY.a  town  of  Hindooftan.in  Coirnbotoft: 
five  miles  Couth- weft  of  Erraad. 

PERINEUM,  /  [srseiwoc,  Gr.]  That  part  of  the 
body  which  extends  Irom  tbe  organs  of  generation  in 
either  fcx  to  the  fundament.  Tbe  fpace  in  queftion  is 
much  longer  in  the  male  .than  in  the  female ,  being 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  tbe  former,  one  inch  or 
one  and  a  half  in  the  latter.  A  rougbiJh.  line,  called  the 
r,pke,  runs  along  toe  middle  of  it,  and  a  few  hairs  are 
Icattered  over  it. 
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PERINGIA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  1 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Villa  dTglefias. 

PERIN'GERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nuremberg  1  three  miles  weft.fouth-weft  of 
Lauf. 

PERINGOO'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mamwart 
twenty  mile*  north-weft  of  Ramanadporum. 

PERINGSKIO'LD  (John),  a  learned  Swede,  was  born 
jn  Sudennania,  in  1654.  He  became  fecretary  of  anti- 
quities and  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  pro- 
ffflbr  at  Up  1  si.  He  died  in  17*0.  His  works  are,  t. 
A  Hiflory  of  the  Kings  of  tbe  North,  a.  Hiftory  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  two  vols,  folio.  3.  Historical  and 
Chronological  Tables  from  Adam  to  Jefus  Chrift. 

PERINRA'PAX,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Iflands  in  the 
Indian  Sea.   Lat-  ti>  to.  N.  Ion.  71.  1  I,  K. 

PERIN'THUS,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  Propontis, 
anciently  furnamed  Mwdouita.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Heraelea,  in  honour  of  Hercules  ;  and  now  Erkkli. 

PERIO'CHA,/  [from  the  Gr.  *>w  an  inclofure.J 
An  argument  indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  dif- 
courfe.  Setitt. 

PE'RIOD.T;  [from  the  Gr.-sss,  through,  and  .fe,  a 
way.]  A  circuit.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed, 
fo  as  to  begin  again  in  tbe  fame  manner.— Tell  ihefe,  that 
the  fun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that  the  earth  with  all  the 
planets  roll  round  the  fun  in  their  feveral  period*  ;  they 
cannot  admit  a  (Vllable  of  this  new  doctrine.  M  alts.—  A 
ft.ited  number  of  years  1  a  round  of  time,  at  tbe  end  of 
which  tbe  things  comprised  within  the  calculation  fluli 
return  to  the  Rate  in  which  they  were  at  tbe  beginning. 
— A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has  a  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends. 
We  llyle  a  lefler  (pace  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by  the  name 
of  period;  and  you  may  not  improperly  c»ll  the  begin- 
ning of  a  large  period  the  cpocha  thereof,  flakier  o»  Time. 
—  The  end  or  cone lufion.-*-Tb ere  is  nothing  fo  fecrct 
that  (hall  not  he  brought  to  light  within  the  cerapafs  of 
our  world  1  whatfoever  concerns  this  fiibjunary  world  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the  laft 
period.  Bunui't  Theory. 
What  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  laft  fatal  period*! 
Oh  !  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addifim. 

The  ftate  at  which  any  thing  terminates.— Ligbt-confer- 
ving  (tones  mud  be  fet  in  the  fun  before  they  renin  light, 
and  the  light  wit)  appear  greateror  letter,  until  they  come 
to  their  utmoft  period.  Vigby. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  ftate*, 

Have  certain  period*  fet,  and  hidden  fates.  Suckling. 

Length  of  duration.— Some  experiment  would  be  ms.de 
how  by  art  to  make  plant*  more  biting  than  their  ordi- 
nary period;  as  to  make  a  (talk  of  wheat  laft  a  whole  year. 
Haeon'i  Sal.  JJtJl. — A  complete  fentence  from  one  full 
flop  to  anot  Iter.  —  Period*  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not 
too  long :  for  fo  they  have  their  ftrength  too,  as  in  a  pike 
or  ja veil n .    B.  JoiJoh, 

Is  this  the  confidence 
You  rave  me,  brother  f — Yes,  and  keep  it  ftill , 
Lean  on  it  fafely,  not  a  period 

Shall  be  un/aid  for  me.  Milton'*  Com**. 

The  point  (.)  that  ftiows.  the  end  of  a  fttjtence. 

To  PERIOD,  e.  a.  To  bring  to  a*  end,  or  to  a  certain 
IraiM  — The  Uft  letter  period*,  the  hufrnel*  until  we  met 
at  Tergofa  in  Zealand.  Guardian,  N°  133.. 

Your  honourable  letter  he defiree 
To  thofe  have  (hut  him  no  |  which  failing  to  him, 
Period*  hit  comfort.  SkeJUjpeare't  Ti*mn. 

PERIODEU'TAj  /  [*rs»*»i»v1*,Qr.]  A  church-offictr 
among  the  Greeks,  cftablilhcd  by  the  council  of  Laodi- 
tea,  in  town*,  Sec.  where  there  were  no  biibopi.  The 
periodcutsc  were  a  kind  of  rural  dean*  i  fo  called,  accor- 
ding 
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ding  to  Zonarat,  becaufe  "  always  on  the  road,"  going 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  to  keep  tbe  people  in  tbeir 
duty.  Hence  Gregory  of  ThelTalonica  calls  them  ambu- 
lantes,  "walkers."  Balfamon  call*  them  exmreia ;  by 
which  name  they  are  known  among  the  Greek*  at  tbit 
day. 

PERIODIC,  or  Pehod'ical,  adj.  [periodiipu,  Ft. 
from  period]  Circular;  making  a  circuit!  making  a  re- 
volution,— Wa»  the  earth's  porivdie  motion  always  in  tbe 
fame  plane  with  that  of  tbe  diurnal,  we  mould  mifs  of 
thofe  kindly  increase  of  day  and  night.  Durham. — Four 
moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  art 
carried  along  with  him  in  His  periodicni  circuit  round  the 
Sun.  Watt*  oh  the  Mind. — Happening  by  revolution  at 
foise  ftated  time.— Aftrological  undertakers  would  raife 
men  out  of  ibme  flimy  foil,  impregnated  with  the  in  flu- 
ence  of  the  ftars  upon  Tome  remarkable  and  periodical 
conjunction*.  JUmllty.— Regular  ;  performing  fome  ac- 
tion at  ftated  times. — The  confulion  of  mountains  and 
hollows  furnilhed  me  with  a  probable  reafon  for  thofe 
ptriodifl  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at 
fucb  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Addilbn.— Relating  to 
periods  or  revolutions. — It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Arif- 
totle  in  bit  politic*,  in  tbat  difcourfe  againft  Plato,  who 
roeafured  the  vicuXtude  and  mutation  of  Rate*  by  a  pen- 
odtcal  fatality  of  number.  Brown. 

PERIODICALLY,  m*».  At  Hated  periods.— Tbe  three 
tides  ought  to  he  underftood  of  the  fpace  of  the  night 
and  da>  ;  then  there  will  be  a  regular  flux  and  reflux 
thrice  in  that  time,  every  eight  hours,  periodically.  Broome. 
PEKIOD'ICALNESS,/  Theftate  of  being  periodical. 
PERIOD  CI,  /.  [from  tbe  Gr.  mm,  about,  and  to 
dwell.]  Such  inhabitant*  of  tbe  globe  as  have  the  lame 
latitudes,  but  opposite  longitude*,  or  live  under  the  fame 
parallel, and  the  fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femicir- 
cles  of  tbat  meridian,  or  oppofitc  point*  of  tbe  parallel. 
Thefc  have  tbe  fame  common  fealons  throughout  the 
year,  and  tbe  fame  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  j 
but  tbeir  hours,  or  times  of  tbe  day,  arc  oppofitc  to  each 
other  i  i.e.  when  with  the  one  it  it  mid-day,  with  tbe 
other  it  is  midnight. 

PE'RION,  or  Per'uok  (Joachim),  a  learned  French 
Benedictine,  was  born  atCormery  in  the  Touraine,  about 
the  year  1500.  At  the  age  of  feventcen  he  entered  the 
rnonaftcry  at  hit  native  place;  and  afterward*  diftin- 
guifiied  himfelf  among  the  divine*  of  hi*  time.  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  writing  and  fpcaking  Latin  with 
purity.  He  t  ranllattd  into  that  language  leveral  of  the 
writings  of  tbe  ancient  philofopbcr*  and  father*,  with 
note*  i  but  hit  verfion*  are  entitled  more  to  the  praife  of 
elegance  than  of  fidelity  1  and  for  hi*  deficiency  in  criti- 
cal (kill,  be  hat  been  feverely  handled  by  Baillet,  Jofcpb 
Scaliger,  and  other  learned  men.  He  wat  admitted  to 
tbe  degree  of  doftor  by  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Parit; 
and  during  fsveral  yean  explained  the  Scripturet  in  that 
city  with  great  applaufc,  having  among  bis  auditor*  fome 
of  tbe  molt  Uluftriou*  characters  of  tut  time.  By  a  par- 
ticular decree  of  tbe  Univerfity,  he  was  appointed  to  de- 
fend Ariftotleand  Cicero  again  (1  Ramus;  and  discharged 
tbat  talk  with  great  fuccefa.  In  tbe  eftimation  of  Henry 
II.  be  flood  lb  high,  that  the  monarch  frequently  fent 
for  him,  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  and  benefit  of  hit  conver- 
fation.  He  died  at  hi*  monaftery  about  tbe  year  1559, 
when  he  wat  near  the  age  of  fixty.  Hit  printed  work* 
are,  1.  De  Dialecta,  lib.  a.  unions  Abdiae  Babylo- 
nii.  v  Topicorum  Tbealogicorum,  lib.  ii.  4.  De  Ori- 
gine  Linguae  Gallicte,  et  eju*  Cognationc  cure  Graeca. 
j.  Liber  de  Sanctorum  Virorum  qui  Patriarchs;  ab  Ecclcfia 
appellantur,  rebut  geftis  ac  Vitit.  6.  De  Vita  Rebufquc 
Jefu  Cbrifti,  and  De  Vita  Virgin**  et  Apoftolorum  ;  in 
both  of  which  the  Scripture-hiftory  i*  debafed  by  the  in- 
termixture of  abfurd  fabulou*  Legend*.  7.  De  Romano- 
ram  et  Grccorum  Magiilratibut,  lib.  iii.  %.  An  edition 
of  AriftotJe,  with  a  Commentary.  9.  Dionyui  Areopa- 
gitae  Optra.    10.  Ignatii  et  Polycarpi  EpiAolat.   u.  Juf- 


tini  Martyris  Opera*  cum  Obfervationibu*  S.  Clementis 
de  vita  S.  Petri,  fire.  11.  Exastaeri,  et  Platonis  Axiocbi, 
cum  Annotationibu*,  13.  Oration*,  in  Latin.  14. 
Notet  on  tbe  Harangue*  of  Livy.  1 5.  A  Latin  Veriion 
of  the  Commentary  of  Origen  upon  Job,  Sec.  Gen.  Biog, 

PER IOPHTH A L*M I U M,f.  [from  the  Or.  triti,  about, 
and  syiS»V»«,  eye.]  A  thin  (kin  which  bird*  can  draw 
over  their  eye*  to  defend  them,  without  nutting  their 
eye-lids ;  otberwife  called  tbe  nictitating  membrane. 

PERJORE'E,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  mile*  well  of 
Curruckdeah. 

PERIOSTEUM,  /.  [  from  the  Gr.  wifi,  about,  and  trior, 
a  bone.]  Tlte  membrane  tbat  encompaflet  tbe  bones. — 
All  tbe  bone*  are  covered  with  a  very  fenfible  membrane*, 
called  the  periojltum.    Ckeyne'l  Pkiiof.  Prin. 

PERIPATETIC,  /  [from  the  Gr.  trip,  about,  and 
tran«,  to  walk.]  One  of  tbe  followers  of  Aristotle;  Co 
called,  becaufe  they  ufed  to  teach  and  difpute  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Athens,  walking  about  1 

Thofe 

SuraamM  Peripatetics,  and  the  feet 

j^pit  urean,  uia  inc  diom-  leTcrc.  it? hm  /  mr *  ic. 

Ludicroufly  ufed  for  one  who  it  obliged  to  walk,  who 
cannot  afford  to  ride — The  borfes  and  flavet  of  tbe  rich 
take  up  the  whole  ftreet,  while  we  peripotetiee  are  very 
glad  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  wbiik  croft  a  paffnge, 
very  thankful  tbat  we  are  not  run  over  for  interrupting 
tbe  machine  tbat  carries  in  it  a  perfon  neither  more 
handfome,  wife,  or  valiant,  than  the  meaneftof  ua.  Toiler, 
N°  .44. 

Cictro  tell*  u$.  that  Plato  left  two  excellent  difciplei, 
Xenocrate*  and  Amlotlc,  who  founded  two  feels,  which 
only  differed  in  name  ;  the  former  taking  tbe  appellation 
of  Aoadtmict,  who  were  thofe  that  continued  to  hold 
their  conferences  in  the  academy,  as  Plato  bad  done  be- 
fore ,  the  others,  who  followed  Ariitotle,  were  called  Pe~ 
ripotelict ;  from  wtprwoW,  I  walk;  becaufe  they  difputed 
walking  in  tbe  Lyceum  ,  this  was  a  grove  in  the  fuburb* 
of  Athens,  which  had  previoudy  been  ufed  for  military 
cxercifet. 

Ammoniut  derive*  tbe  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato 
himfelf,  who  only  taught  walking;  and  add*,  that  tbe 
difciples  ofAriftotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrate*,  were  equally 
called  Peripatetict ;  tbe  one  Peripatetics  of  tbe  Academy, 
tbe  other  Peripatetics  of  the  Lyceum;  but  that,  at  length, 
tbe  former  quitted  tbe  title  Peripatetic,  forthatof  Acade- 
mic, on  occafion  of  tbe  place  where  they  aflcrabled ;  and 
tbe  latter  retained  (imply  that  of  Peripatetic. 

The  greatest  and  beft  part  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy  he 
borrowed  from  hi*  waiter  Plato  1  Serranus  affirm*  confi- 
dently, and  fay*  he  is  able  to  demon  Urate  it,  that  there  it 
nothing  exquifite  in  any  part  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  dia- 
lect ic»,  ethic*,  politics,  phy  Gc  s,  or  metaphyfic*,  but  is  found 
in  Plato.  And  of  thit  opinion  are  many  of  theancient  au- 
thor*, as  Clemens  Alcxandrinu*,  Sec.  Gale  endeavours  to 
(how,  that  Ariitotle  borrowed  a  good  deal  of  hi*  philoio- 
phy,  both  physical,  about  tbe  firit  matter*  and  metapbyu- 
cal,  about  the  firfi  being,  hi*  aiftctiont,  truth,  unity, 
goodneft,  fcc.  from  the  (acred  books  ,  and  add*,  from 
Clearcbui,  one  of  hi*  (Ariftotle's)  Scholars,  that  he  made 
ufe  of  a  certain  jew,  who  afTUted  bim  therein. 

Ariitotle,  when  he  withdrew  to  C  hale  is,  was  fuccteded 
in  tbe  febool  of  the  Lyceum  by  one  of  hit  favourite  pu- 
pils, Theopbraftut,  whom  be  appointed  to  thit  office  in 
the  ad  year  of  the  114th  olympiad,  B.C.  314.  Under 
bis  conduct,  tbe  Peripatetic  School  maintained  fucb  high 
reputation,  tbat  he  had  about  tooo  fcholars.  Theopliraf- 
tut  wat  fucceeded  by  Strato  of  Lampfacut,  who  under- 
took tbe  charge  of  it  in  the  3d  year  ot  the  113d  olympiad, 
B.  C.  *t(.  After  hit  death,  this  febool  wat  continued, 
in  fucceulon,  by  Lycon  of  Troat,  who  enjoyed  the  friend- 
(hip  of  Attnlut  and  Eutnenct,  and  filled  tbe  chair  till  the 
1  )Stb  olympiad  ,  by  Arifto,  of  tbe  island  of  Coos,  whom 
Cicero  characterize*  a*  more  diltingui(hcd  for  the  ele- 
gance 
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gance  of  hit  language  than  the  depth  of  hit  philosophy; 
by  Critolaui,  a  Lydian,  who,  with  Carneades  and  Dtoge- 
nes,  was  deputed  by  the  Athenians  on  an  embafTjr  to 
Rome,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  held  the  doctrine  ot  the 
■eternity  of  the  world  ;  and  Diodorus,  with  whom  the  un- 
interrupted fucceffion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  termina- 
ted. Of  this  fchool  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  an  illuftri- 
ous  ornament. 

The  Peripatetic  phi  la  fop  hy  found  its  way  into  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Sylla,  with  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  and 
TheophraAtis.  However,  the  obfeurity  of  Ariftotle's 
writings  greatly obftructcd  theprogrefsof  this  philofophy ; 
and  Cicero,  who  feems  to  have  had  fome  refpect  for  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  acknowledges  that  it  was  under- 
tlood  by  very  few  even  of  the  philofophcrs  themfelves. 
Under  the  Cxfars,  it  regained  its  ancient  credit ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Andronicus,  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch, 
who,  with  Tyrannio,  brought  it  to  Rome,  to  that  of  Am- 
monius,  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Nero,  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  taught  with  great  purity  in  its  fchools.  But 
after  Ammonius  it  began  to  experience  the  influence  of 
that  fpirirof  confuiion  which  prevailed  among  the  eclectic 
philosophers;  and  the  plan  of  Antiochus,  who  had  for- 
merly attempted  a  coalition  between  Ariftotole,  Plato, 
and  Zeno,  was  revived.  Prom  this  time  the  Peripatetic 
feci  was  divided  into  two  branches;  the  one  confining  of 
fucb  as  attempted  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  other 
fchools  with  thofe  of  Arifltle;  the  other,  including 
thole  who  willed  to  follow  more  clofely  the  ftep*  of  the 
Stagyrite. 

Julius  Cxfar  and  Augnftus  patronized  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy;  the  former  in  the  perfon  of  Sofigenes,  the 
latter  in  that  of  Nicolaus.  Under  the  tyrannical  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligul3,  and  Claudius,  it  experienced  worfe 
fortune;  many  excellent  men  of  this  feet,  as  well  as 
others,  being  either  baniftied  from  Rome,  or  obliged, 
through  fear  of  perfecution,  to  remain  filenr.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  the  philofophcrs  of  this  feet,  as  well  as 
others,  enjoyed  the  temporary  protection  of  the  impe- 
rial court;  but  after  a  period  of  five  years,  they  fhared 
the  fate  of  the  profeflbrs  of  magical  arts,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  "  mathematicians,"  and  were  again  baniftied 
the  city.  During  the  firft  century  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find  few  celebrated  names  among  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophcrs. The  principal  are  Sofigenes,  Boethiut,  Nico- 
Jaus,  and  .Ageus.  About  this  time  Ammonius,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Plutarch,  attempted  to  extend  the  authority  of 
Ariftotle  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  feet,  by  blending 
the  Platonic  and  Stoic  doctrine  with  the  Peripatetic. 
After  his  death  many  Platonifts  ftudied  the  writings  of 
Ariftotle,  and  commented  upon  them;  and  thus  prepa- 
red the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  Eclectic  Sect  under 
Ammonius  Sacca,  who  flourifhed  about  a  century  later 
than  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic.  After  this  time  we 
meet  with  feveral  genuine  followers  of  Ariftotle,  of  whom 
the  moft  celebrated  was  Alexander  Aphrodifxus.  Among 
the  eclectic  commentators  upon  Ariftotle,  we  may  reckon, 
befuies  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Plutarchus,  Neftotjus,  ice. 
Darippus,  Themiltius,  Olympiodorus,  and  Simplicius. 

From  this  concifc  detail  we  may  learn,  that,  under  fe- 
veral of  the  Csefars,  the  philofophcrs  of  this  fchool  (hared, 
with  their  brethren,  the  common  difcouragements  and 
infelicities  of  oppreffion.  Theconcifeand  logical  method 
of  pbilofophifing,  which  prevailed  in  this  fchool,  could 
obtain  few  admirers  at  a  period  remarkable  for  a  loofe 
and  florid  kind  of  eloquence.  Befides,  the  doctrine, 
which  the  Peripatetics  of  this  period  had  received  from 
their  matter,  fuffered  much  adulteration  from  the*  unwea- 
ried endeavours  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophcrs  to  efta- 
blifli  an  eclectic  fyftem.  Many  bold  but  injudicious 
grammarians  and  critics  attempted  to  fupply  chafms,  and 
to  clear  up  abfurditiet,  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle, 
from  their  own  ingenious  conjectures,  which  they  pre- 
(umed  to  incorporate  with  the  author's  text.  Even  Alex- 
ander Aphrodifcus,  who  profefled  to  reftore  the  genuine 


Ariftotelian  fyftem,  not  confining  himfelf  to  the  doctrine 
of  his  mafter,  contributed  towards  its  adulteration.  But 
nothing  proved  fo  injurious  to  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,' 
as  the  rage  for  commenting  upon  the  works  of  Ariftotle, 
which  prevailed  among  his  followers.  Notes,  pir.iphra- 
fes,  arguments,  fummaries,  and  diftertations,  piled  up, 
century  after  century,  under  the  general  name  of  Com- 
mentaries upon  Ariftotle,  created,  as  might  be  expected, 
endlefs  difputes  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  writings  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  alTerted  with  truth,  that  their  ge- 
nuine fenfe,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to 
explore  it,  yet  remains,  in  many  particulars,  undifcovered. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  was  intro- 


duced among  the  Jewt  by  Ariftobulus,  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  and 
was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philofophy.  In  order  to  fa. 
cilitate  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  among  the  Jews,  his  wri- 
tings were,  in  a  fubfequent  period,  tranflated  from  the 
Arabic  into  the  Hebrew  tongue;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  the  name  of  Ariftotle  was  fo  highly 
refpected  among  the  Jewt,  that  they  not  only  called  him 
the  Prince  of  Philofophers,  but  maintained  that  his  phi- 
lofophy was  the  perfection  of  human  fcience,  and  could 
only  be  excelled  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  revelation ; 
and,  in  order  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  cenfure  for  fub- 
raitting  to  receive  wifdom  from  a  heathen  philofopher, 
they  pretended  that  Ariftotle  was  himfelf  a  profclyte  to 
Judaifm,  and  was  indebted  to  Solomon  for  a  great  pare 
of  his  philofophy. 

The  commencement  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy 
among  the  Arabians  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Al- 
Mamon,  who,  among  other  writings  in  various  languages, 
caufed  the  works  of  Galen  and  or  Ariftotle  to  be  tranf- 
lated into  Arabic.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  S3 3,  philofophy  continued  its  progrefs  among 
the  Saracens,  to  which  the  eminent  fchools  that  were 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree contributed.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  efta- 
bliflied  fyftem,  which  was  guarded  by  the  fanction  of 
penal  laws,  to  their  philofophical  ideas,  they  blended  the 
abltract  fpeculations  of  the  fchools  with  the  grofs  and 
vulgar  conceptions  of  the  Koran.  They  made  ufe  of  the 
fubtleties  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  in  the  defective 
and  corrupt  ftate  in  which  it  had  come  into  their  hands, 
to  aflift  them  in  improving  upon  the  literal  meaning  of 
their  fscred  books,  and  thus  gave  a  new,  and  for  the 
moft  part  a  me'taphyfical,  turn  to  the  religion  and  law  of 
Mahomet.  This,  it  is  faid  by  one  of  their  own  writers, 
was  the  origin  of  their  religious  fects.  Many  of  the  Ara- 
bian philofophers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Jacobus- 
Al-Kendi  of  Baflbra,  Al-Farabi,  or  Abu-Nair,  a  native 
of  Batch  Farab,  who  flouriftied  in  the  10th  century,  AN 
Rati,  called  alfo  Abubeker  and  Al-Manfor,  a  native  of 
Rai  in  Perfla,  Avicenna,  Avenpace,  a  Spanilh  Saracen, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
Avenzoar  of  Seville,  Thophail  of  the  fame  city,  and 
Averroes,  acquired  celebrity  by  their  commentaries  upon 
Ariftotle,  and  other  philofophical  works.  In  every 
branch  of  fcience,  in  which  Ariftotle  led  the  way,  the 
Arabian  philofophers  followed  him  as  an  infallible 
guide ;  inforouch  that  their  tenets,  as  far  as  they  are  dif- 
tincl  from  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  are,  with* 
out  variation,  thofe  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Ckrijhamly,  the  Platonic  philofo- 
phy was  more  generally  preferred  to  the  Peripatetic  1  the 
Chriftian  fathers  pointed  the  fevereft  cenfures  againft  the 
Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  fects.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Peripatetics  concerning  Divine  Providence,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  chiefly  excited  their  avcrfion  a  gain  ft 
this  fefl ;  and,  befides  this,  they  were  much  difpleafed 
with  Ariftotle,  for  having  furnithed  heretics  and  infidels 
with  the  weapons  of  fophiftry.  Neverthelefs  this  did  not 
prevent  the  doctrine  of  Ariftotle  from  forcing  its  way 
into  the  Chriftian  church.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  rofe  into  coofiderable  credit :  the  Plato- 
nics, 
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niei,  interpreting,  in  their  Schools,  Tome  of  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  Dialectics,  and  recommen- 
ding them  to  young  perfbns.  This  Teems  to  have  been 
the  firft  Step  to  that  univcrSal  dominion  which  Ariftotle 
afterwards  obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters  j  which  was 
alfo  very  much  promoted  by  thecontroverfies  which  Ori- 

fen  had  occasioned :  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
'latanic  fyftem :  and,  therefore,  after  his  condemnation, 
many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  counted  among  the  number  of  bis  fol- 
lowers, openly  adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle. 
Nor  was  any  philofophy  fo  proper  for  fiirnilhing  thofe 
weapons  of  fubtle  diftin&ions  and  captious  fopiiifms, 
which  were  ufed  in  the  Neftorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian, 
controversies.  About  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy,  as  well  as  fcience  in  general,  was 
alraoft  univerfally  decried  j  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
fioethius,  who  bad  explained  and  recommended  it,  and 
who  united  the  Platonic  with  the  Ariftotelian  doctrine, 


the  monks,  gave  tbemSclves  up  entirely  to  the  direction 
of  Ariftotle:  and  in  the  fucceeding  century  the  Peripa- 
tetic philofophy  was  taught  every-where  in  their  public 
fchoois,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  conuderable 
fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus,  who  flourished  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  eighth  century,  very  much  contributed  to 
its  credit  and  influence,  by  com  poling  a  concife,  plain, 
and  comprehenfive,  view  of  the  doctrines  of  theStagirite, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  common  capacities.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Photius,  and  the  protection  of  Barda,  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy, having  for  fome  time  declined,  revived  again  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  About  the  year  1050,  a 
revolution  in  philofophy  commenced  in  France  3  when 
feveral  eminent  logicians,  who  followed  Ariftotle  as 
their  guide,  took  nevertheless  the  liberty  of  illuftrating 
and  modelling  anew  his  philofophy,  and  extending  it  far 
beyond  its  ancient  limits.  In  the  twelfth  century,  three 
methods  of  teaching  philofophy  were  pra£tifcd  by  diffe- 
rent doctors.  The  firft  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method, 
which  confined  its  researches  to  the  philosophical  notions 
of  Porphyry,  and  the  dialectic  fyftem,  commonly  attribu- 
ted to  St.  Auguftine,  and  in  which  were  laid  down  this 
general  rule,  that  philosophical  inquiries  were  to  be  li- 
mited to  a  fmall  number  of  Subjects,  left,  by  their  beco- 
ming too  extenfive,  religion  might  fuffer  by  a  profane 
mixture  of  human  fubtiltv  with  its  divine  wifdom.  The 
fecond  method  was  called  "  the  Ariftotelian,"  becaufe  it 
coniifted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  pbilofophrr, 
feveral  of  whole  books,  being  translated  into  Latin,  were 
almoft  every-where  in  the  hands  of  tbe  learned.  Tbe 
third  was  termed  the  "  free  method,"  employed  by  fuch 
as  were  bold  enough  to  fearch  after  truth,  in  the  man- 
ner the  moft  adapted  to  render  their  inquiries  fuccefsful, 
without  rejecting  the  Succours  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato. 

About  this  time,  dialectic  philofophy  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  key  of  theology,  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
poftiblc  to  unlock  the  myfteries  of  facred  wifdom.  On 
account  of  this  fuppofed  alliance  between  logic  and  theo- 
logy, tbe  former  .was  made  the  principal  object  of  ftudy 
in  all  the  fchoois,  and  tbofe  who  excelled  in  the  dialectic 
art  were  regarded  with  the  higheft  admiratiou,  and  atten- 
ded by  crowds  of  pupils.  The  Ariftotelian  philofophy 
had  now  for  feveral  centuries  been  Studied  by  the  Saracens, 
and  was  at  this  time  taught  in  their  fchoois  ia  Spain. 
Thefe  fchoois  were  viCted  by  many  of  the  Weftern  Chris- 
tians, who  learned  Arabic,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
read  translations  of  Ariftotle,  and  other  philofopbical 
writers,  and  who  afterwards  translated  many  Arabic 
books  into  the  European  tongues.  Another  caufe  which 
ferved  to  eftabliSh  a  general  tafle  for  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy, and  particularly  for  the  Ariftotelian  logic,  was, 
that  about  this  period  many  Greek  copies  of  the  writings 
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of  Ariftotle  were  brought  from  Conft.mtinople  into  tbe 
Weft.  Before  this  time,  though  they  had  been  read  in 
the  original  by  a  few  monks,  more  learned  than  the  reft, 
moft  perfons  had  been  contented  with  tbe  translations  of 
Victorinus  and  Boethius.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  the  original  writings  of  Ariftotle  were  flu- 
died  in  Paris;  whence  they  were  introduced  among  the 
Germans,  by  Otho  of  Freifingen,  in  the  time  of  Abelard. 
The  guardians  of  the  church  were  alarmed  by  the  inun- 
dation of  new  opinions,  which  this  fondnefs  for  logical 
difputations  introduced  j  and,  after  having  Sentenced  th« 
works  of  two  Parisian  teachers  of  theology  to  be  publicly 
burned,  a  general  prohibition  of  the  uSe  of  the  phySicat 
and  metapbyfical  writings  of  Ariftotle  in  the  fchoois, 
was  iflued  firft  by  the  fynod  of  Paris,  and  afterwards,  un- 
der pope  Innocent  III.  by  the  council  of  Lateran.  The 
evil  that  had  caufed  the  alarm  was  not  fnpprefted ;  but  the 
fondnefs  for  the  Subtleties  of  Ariftotelian  logic  and  meta- 
physics became  fo  general,  that  the  orthodox  clergy  com- 
plained, that  Scholars  Spent  their  whole  time  in  difputa- 
tion.  It  was  at  length  found  neceftary,  under  certain  re- 
ftrift ions,  to  favour  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle.  Accor- 
dingly his  Dialectics,  Phyfics,  and  MetaphySics,  were  by 
exprefs  llatute  received  into  tbe  university  of  Paris.  It 
was  ordered,  however,  in  is]  1,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Gregory 
IX.  that  only  Such  books  of  Ariftotle  Should  be  ufed  in 
the  fchoois  as  bad  been  examined  and  purged  from  er- 
rors. 

In  feveral  other  countries,  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy 
was  received  with  lefs  opposition.  In  England,  the  wri- 
tings of  theStagirite  were  read  with  great  avidity ;  and 
in  Germany  and  Italy  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  was  very 
much  encouraged.  The  name  of  Ariftotle,  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  obtained  univcrfal  dominion  j 
and  So  far  were  his  writings,  after  this  time,  from  falling 
under  the  cenfure  of  councils  and  popes,  that  the  philo- 
fophy of  Ariltotle,  and  that  of  tbe  Saracens,  became  tbe 
main  pillars  of  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy.  In  the  year  1452, 
Charles  VII.  ordered  the  works  ot  Ariftotle  to  be  read 
and  publicly  explained  in  the  univcrfity  of  Paris.  Thus 
the  union  between  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  and  the 
Cbriftian  religion  was  confirmed  j  and  Ariftotle  became 
not  only  the  interpreter,  but  even  tbe  judge,  of  St,  Paul. 

Although,  at  tbe  beginning  oS  tbe  16th  century,  tbe 
fcholaftic  philofophy  began  to  fall  into  general  contempt, 
Ariftotle  Still  retained,  in  a  great  degree,  his  authority. 
This  event  was  owing  to  many  concurring  circum- 
stances. The  partifans  of  tbe  Platonic  fyftem,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Medicean  family,  had  long  main- 
tained their  ground  againft  the  Ariltotelians,  loft  their 


The  deference  which  had  been  long  paid  to  thedeciiions 
of  Ariftotle,  induced  the  firft  reftorcrs  of  learning  to  di- 
rect their  principal  attention  to  his  writings)  accor- 
dingly the  number  of  critics  and  commentators  became 
very  considerable.  Tbe  firft  perfons  of  this  description 
employed  themfelves  in  verbal  rather  than  philosophical 
criticil'm,  and  in  correcting  the  text  of  their  author. 
But  commentators  of  a  different  clafs  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed, from  Pomponatius  to  tbe  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  in  ascertaining  and  reftoring  the  true 
Ariftotelian  philofophy.  It  would  be  an  endleSs  talk  to 
enumerate  all  the  learned  men,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  centuries,  attached  themfelves  to  the  Ariftote- 
lian fyftem.  Among  tbe  Roman  Catholics  we  may  men- 
tion Nicholas  Leonicus  Tbomsus,  »  Venetian,  born  in 
<+57>  who  Seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  that  at- 
tempted to  reftore  the  genuine  Ariftotelian  philofophy; 
Pomponatius  of  Mantua,  born  in  146s,  who  taught  tbe 
doctrines  of  Ariltotle  and  Averroes  in  tbe  fchoois  ot  Par 
dua  and  Bologna,  and  who  had  many  followers  of  great 
celebrity;  fucli  were  Simon  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  Julius 
Cxfar  Scaliger,  a  celebrated  philologift,  and  Lazarus  Bo- 
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■arnicas,  who  rivalled  Erafmusin  elegant  Latinity :  Ma- 
joragius  of  Milan;  Sepulveda  of  Cordova;  Peter  Viftor 
of  Florence?  ZsbaralU  of  Pad  in;  Strozza  of  Florence; 
Cefalpinus,  an  Italian;  and  Cxfar  Cremoninus  of  Mo- 
dena. 

Among  the  Proteft.mts,  efpecially  in  Germany,  we  find 
in  their  public  fchools  many  learned  men  who  were  fol- 
lower* of  Ariftotle.  At  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation, indeed,  both  the  fcliolaftic  philofophy  and 
the  dogmas  of  Ariftotle  were  rejected  with  great  indig- 
nation, particularly  by  Martin  Luther.  But  afterwards, 
when  men  of  the  founded  judgment  and  bed  erudition 
perceived  the  value  of  philosophy  at  a  guard  againft  fa- 
naticifm,  much  labour  wai  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
learning,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  love  of  fcience. 
The  firSt  place  in  this  clafs  of  reformers  is  unquestionably 
due  to  Philip  Melanchthon.  At  Leipfic,  Simon  Simon 
of  Lucca  was  diftinguifhed  ;  in  the  academy  at  Tubingen 
flourished  Jacobus  Schegkius;  and  in  that  of  Altdorf, 
Philip  Scherbius,  whofe  contemporary,  of  the  fame  febool, 
was  Nicholas  Taurullus.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Erneftus 
Sonerus,  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  and  Hermannus  Con- 
ringius,  one  of  the  moft  illuStnous  ornaments  of  the 
Germanic  fchools ;  and  alfo  Chriftianus  Drienu,  a  native 
of  Stettin  in  Pomerania;  Melchior  Zeidlerof  the  fame 
place  j  and  Jacobus  Thomafius  of  Leipfic,  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  the  preceptor  of  the  ill.iftrious  Leibnitz. 

The  general  prepofi'cflion  in  favour  of  the  Ariftotelian 
fyftem,  which  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  fome  of  which 
have  been  enumerated,  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries 
after  the  revival  of  lecters,  W3S  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience and  mifchief.  Opinions  were  imbibed  from 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  true  religion;  fuch  as,  for  example  "that 
God,  the  firft  mover,  wholly  intent  upon  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own  intellefl,  difregardi  the  affiirs  of  the 
world;  that  the  Intelligence,  which  prcfides  over  the 
lower  fpbere,  is  the  univerfal  foul  of  the  world,  of  which 
all  men  partake;  and  consequently,  that  the  foul  of  nun 
has  no  diftincl  existence,  and  will  no  longer  fubfift  as 
fuch  than  whilft  the  body  continues  to  live."  In  eon. 
fequence  of  thefe  and  Similar  tenets,  infidelity  prevailed  ; 
and  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  both  eccIeSuftics  and 
laity,  were  deeply  tinctured  with  atheifm  ;  and  this  fatal 
relaxation  of  principle  produced  an  uncommon  depravity 
of  manners.  In  order  to  reftrain  this  evil,  the  fathers  of 
the  Lateran  council  iSTued  a  bull,  in  1510,  againft  the 
Ariftotelian  corruptions  ;  but  the  Peripatetics  ridiculed 
this  idle  fulminanon.  The  Stagirite  having,  for  many 
centuries,  poSfeSfed  authority  in  the  fchools  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Jefus  Clirift  in  the  church,  and  his  dogmas 
being  intimately  interwoven  with  thofe  of  religion,  it 
was  thought  exceedingly  hazardous  to  whifperany  thing 
to  the  discredit  of  his  philofophy.  This  reverence  for 
Ariftotle  was  Supported^  in  popifh  universities,  by  Sta- 
tutes which  required  the  profefTors  to  promife  upon 
oath,  that  in  their  public  lectures  on  philofophy  they 
would  follow  no  other  guide.  Among  Proteftants,  tM 
errors  and  corruption  ot  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  met 
with  oppofition  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  little  fuccefs. 
Several  eminent  men  ventured  to  inveigh  againft  Arifto- 
tle himfelf,  as  the  author  of  many  pernicious  errors. 
But,  Hill,  hit  fyftero,  for  the  moft  part,  retained  its  autho- 
rity ;  and  even  thofe  who  forfook  this  mailer,  thought  it 
neceflary  to  make  choice  of  fome  other  ancient  guide; 
fo  that,  after  all,  the  question  was,  what  Ariftotle,  Plato, 
or  Pythagoras,  had  taught,  rather  than  what  was  truth. 

The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed  with 
very  great  and  very  extensive  dominion  for  many  centuries, 
began  rapidly  to  decline  towards  the  clofe  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  diciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it 
on  the  one  hand,  and  it  bad  Still  more  formidable  adver- 
saries to  encounter  in  Des  Cartes,  Gaffendi,  and  Newton. 
Bnekere  Hiji.  Phil,  fty  Enfield.  M^heim't  Eccl.  Hifl. 
PERIPATETIC,  or Peripatetical,  adj.  Belonging 


PER 

to  the  Peripatetics ;  denoting  tbe  Peripatetics. — Peregri- 
nation may  be  not  improperly  called  a  moving  academy, 
or  the  true  peripatetic  School.  HovtWt  InfiruB.far  Trtn. 
— With  thofe  of  the  peripatetic  School,  he  allows  that 
ideas  are  imprefled  upon  the  mind  from  fenfible  objects. 
fforrie't  Rrfltfi  <m  Locke. 

PERIPATET'ICISM,  /  The  notions  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics.— No  man  will  difpute  whether  that  be  genuine  pe- 
ripaleticil'm,  which  it  plainly  read  in  the  writings  of  Arif- 
totle. Barrow  of  the  Creed. 

PERIPA'TON,  /  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that  walk, 
in  the  Lyceum  where  Ariftotle  taught,  and  whence  the 
name  of  Peripatetics  given  to  hit  followers. 

PERIPETIA,  /.  [from  tbe  Gr.  «if»sri7nf,  fomething 
falling  into  a  different  State ;  of  wttt,  about,  and  urmrl*, 
to' fall.]  That  part  of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  action  is 
turned,  tbe  plot  unravelled,  and  tbe  whole  conclude*. 

PERIPH'ERY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  about,  and  f,ftr, 
I  bear,  or  carry.]  The  circumference  or  boundiog-line  of 
a  circle,  ellipsis,  pirabola,  or  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure.  The  periphery  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  Sixty  degrees;  which  are 
again  fubdivided,  each  into  fixty  minutes,  the  minute* 
into  Seconds,  &c.  The  divifton  of  degrees,  therefore, 
are  fractions,  whofe  denominators  proceed  in  a  fexage- 
cuple  ratio;  as,  the  minute  ft,  fecond  yj^s.  third 
TTiVtrs-  But,  thefe  denominators  being  troubleiome,  in 
their  Itcad  are  ufed  the  indices  of  their  logarithms;  hence 
the  degree,  being  the  integer,  or  unit,  is  marked  by  °, 
the  minute  by  ',  fecond  by  ",  &c— Neither  is  this  fole 
vital  faculty  Sufficient  to  exterminate  noxious  humours 
to  the  periphery  or  outward  parts.  Harvey. 

The  firft  peri/trie  of  all 
Engendreth  milt,  and  overmore 

Tlie  dewes,  and  the  froftes  hore.     Cower'*  Conf.  Am. 

PER'IPHRASE,  or  Periphrasis,  /  [from  the  Gr, 
w«fi,  about,  and  fysoic,  a  fpcech.J  Circumlocution;  ufe 
of  many  words  to  exprefs  thefenfe  of  one  t  as,  for  death, 
we  may  fay,  the  lofi  of  life. — The  ptriphrafet  and  circum- 
locutions, by  which  Homer  expreffes  the  Single  act  of 
dying,  have  Supplied  Succeeding  poets  with  all  their  man- 
ners oS  pbrafing  it.  Pope. — They  Show  their  learning  ufe- 
lefsly,  and  make  a  long  peri  phra  fit  on  every  word  of  the 
book  they  explain.  Watte. — They  make  the  gates  of 
Thebes  and  the  mouths  of  this  river  a  conftant  peri- 
phrofu  for  this  number  Seven.  Brwn. 

She  contains  all  bliSs, 
And  mskes  the  world  but  her  periphrafit.  Cltavtland. 

To  PER'IPHRASE,  v.  a.  To  exprefs  one  word  by 
many;  to  exprefs  by  circumlocution. 

PERIPHR  AS'TICAL,  adj.  Circumlocutory  j  expref- 
fmgthe  fenfe  of  one  word  in  many. 

PER  I PH  R  AS'TIC  ALL  Y,  ad».  With  circumlocution. 
—Dr.  Grainger,  having  become  fenfible  that  introducing 
rats  in  a  grave  poem  might  be  liable  to  banter,  could  not, 
however,  bring  bimfelt  to  relinquish  the  idea;  for  they 
are  thus,  in  a  Still  more  ludicrous  manner,  ptriphrafiiea/lif 
exhibited  in  his  poem  [the  Sugar-Cane]  as  it  now  Stands. 
Boftetll't  Life  of  John fon. 

PERIP'LOCA,  /  '[an  old  name  adopted  by  Tourne- 
fort  and  Linnaeus,  derived  from  the  Gr.  srtfi,  about,  and 
srtwun,  binding,  or  twining ;  alluding  to  the  long  trailing 
Items  and  branches,  which  twine  about  each  other  to  a 
great  extent.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentan- 
dria,  order  digvnia,  natural  order  of  contorts,  (apocinra;, 
Jnff.)  Generic  characters— Calyx  1  perianthium  fiv«- 
cleSt,  very  fmall,  Segments  ovate  ;  permanent.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  wheel-Shaped,  five-parted :  Segments  oblong, 
linear,  truncated,  emarginate.  Neftary  very  fmall,  five- 
cleft.  Surrounding  the  genitals,  putting  out  five  threads, 
curved  inwards,  Shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  alternate 
with  it.  Stamina  1  filaments  Short,  curved  inwards,  con- 
verging, villofe.  Antherx  twin,  acuminate,  converging 
«  over 
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over  tbe  fligma ;  with  lateral  cells.  Pollen-bags  five,  af 
the  notches  of  the  ftigma,  each  common  to  two  anthers. 
PiAillum  :  germs  two,  ovate,  approximating.  Styles  uni- 
ted at  top.  Stigma  capitate,  convex,  five-cornered,  with 
the  corners  notched.  Pericarpium  :  follicle*  two,  large, 
Oblong,  ventricofe,  one-celled, one  valved,  glued  together 
at  the  tip.*  Seed*  very  many,  imbricated,  crowned  with 
a  down.  Receptacle  longitudinal,  filiform.  The  above 
character  is  taken  from  P.  grica. — Efftntial  Chara&er. 
Nectary  encircling  the  genitals,  and  putting  forth  five 
threads.    There  are  fourteen  fpecies. 

i.  Periploca  grarca,  common  periploca  ;  otberwife  climb. 
ing  dog's-bane,  or  Virginian  filk:  flowers  internally  hir- 
fute, terminating;  corolla  hairy  on  the  tipper  fide; 
leaves  ovate,  acute.  Native  of  hedges  and  thickets  in 
the  Levant.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  Mount  Athos 
and  near  Prufa.  Gerarde  had  the  plant  in  1597-  "My 
■  loving  friend,"  fays  he,  "John  Robin,  berbarift  in  Paris, 
did  fend  me  plants  for  my  garden,  where  they  flower  and 
flourifli."  He  calls  it  dimit  y  dog bant ;  and  it  has 
ever  fince  l>een  cultivated  in  England,  as  a  hardy  climber, 
flowering  plentifully  in  July  and  Auguft;  and  diftin- 
cuifhed  by  the  name  of  Virginian  /ilk.  Lord  Bute  fent  a 
defcription  of  this  periploca,  as  a  new  genus,  without  any 
idea  of  its  being. a  defcribed  plant,  to  Peter  Collinfon, 
which  the  latter  forwarded  to  Linnaeus.  The  Mem  twines 
round  every  thing  in  its  way  to  the  extent  of  fevera! 
yards,  and  is  much  branched,  round,  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  (talks,  ovate,  fharp-pointcd,  en- 
tire, fmooth  and  mining,  very  beautiful,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  deciduous;  the  lowermoft  on  each  branch 
fhort,  rounded,  and  obtufe.  Flowers  corymbofe,  at  the 
ends  of  fhort  lateral  branches,  inodorous,  Angularly  ele- 
gant, with  a  velvet  foftnefs,  each  an  inch  in  diameter; 
purple  within,  ycllowifh  at  the  tips.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Prance  to  adorn  arbours  and  walls,  as  its  numerous 
purple  flowers  are  very  ornamental.  It  is  not  nfed  in 
medicine;  but  is  confidcred  as  a  poifon  for  deflroying 
dogs  and  wolves;  hence  the  old  name  of  "  dog's-bane." 
This  pretty  climber  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding  En- 
graving, fp.  618.)  at  fig.  3.  the  calyx  and  piftil  at  fig.4. 
the  petal  detached,  with  a  filament,  at  fig.  5.  and  the  cap- 
fule  which  enclofed  the  feed  at  fig.  6. 

».  Periploca  fecamone,  or  green  periploca  :  flowers  in- 
tcrnally  hirfute,  panicled  ;  leaves  lanceolate-elliptic. 
Stem  twining,  fhrubhy,  even.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled, 
even,  underneath  paler,  veined  tranfverlely.  Flowcra 
final  I.  It  differs  at  firft  fight  from  the  preceding  in  its 
fmall  copious  flowers.  Said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  but 
its  place  of  growth  is  uncertain.  It  was  cultivated  in 
1775,  by  John  Pothergill,  M.  D.    It  flowers  in  July. 

3.  Periploca  laevigata,  or  fmooth  periploca  1  corollas 
fmooth,  with  blunt  fegmcntt;  cymes  trichotomous ; 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  veined,  even;  Item  fmooth. 
Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was  found  by 
Maffon.   Introduced  in  1779. 

4.  Periploca  anguflifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  periploca  1 
corollas  fmooth ;  tegmenta  emarginate  ;  cymes  trichoto- 
mous; leaves  lanceolate,  veinlefs,  even;  ftem  fmooth. 
Stem  frutefcent,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  upright, 
branched,  fometimes  fcandent  by  the  top.  Though  very 
like  the  preceding,  yet  it  is  fufficiently  diltinfl  from  it,  by 
its  narrower  veinlefs  leaves,  and  the  emarginate  fegnient* 
of  the  corolla.  Found  by  Labillardiere  near  Laodicea 
by  the  fea,  and  in  the  ifland  Lampedofa ;  by  Desfon- 
taines  on  Mount  Atlas ;  alfo  on  Mount  Sliibel  Il'chel,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

5.  Periploca  efculenta,  or  efculent  periploca  :  corollas 
fmooth,  whcel-fbapcd ;  racemes  axillary ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  veined.  Native  of  bufhy  places,  near  rivers 
and  pools,  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  ICoenig,  who  fent 
fine  fpecimens  to  Linnscus,  has  written  on  one  of  them 
that  "  the  plant  it  efculent,  and  called  ufrpole  in  the 
Tarn u I  language."   Dr.  Roxburgh  could  not  find  that  it 

by  tbe  people,  at  kali  of  the  Malabar  coaft. 


s  their  colour  1*  a  pale  Diuun,  witn  cnmion  veins, 
pie  eye,  and  a  mixture  of  green  and  white  in  tbe 
::  they  are  well  deferving,  therefore,  of  a  place  in 
ower-garden,  though  they  have  no  Icent.   See  the 


He  gives  owfy-twMaas  its  name  among  the  Telingas,  and 
remarks  that  cattle  eat  it.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  pe- 
rennial, as  well  as  the  twining,  (lender,  fmooth,  round, 
branching  Hems.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  produced 
during  the  rainy  feafon ;  the  former  are  oppofite,  (talked, 
above  two  inches  long,  linear  lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
fmooth,  fingle-ribbcd,  light  green,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
deciduous.  Flowers  the  faze  of  thofe  of  Primula  auri- 
cula, of  fome  of  whofe  molt  beautiful  varieties  they  give 
no  very  remote  idea,  but  their  fegments  are  much  more 
acute  s  their  colour  is  a  pale  bluifn,  with  crimfon  veins, 
a  purple 
centre: 
the  flower-£ 
annexed  Plate. 

This  (with  the  following)  is  made  a  diftincr  genus  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  Wern.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  and  in  his  Prodr. 
Nov.  Holl.  vol.  i.  He  calls  his  genut  Oxyftelma,  from 
the  Gr.  efa,  (harp,  and  nty*,  for  rf(uu«,  a  crown  ;  be- 
caufe  the  crown  of  the  11  aniens  con  lifts  of  five  acute 
leaves. 

6.  Periploca  carnofa,  or  flefhy  periploca  :  leaves  nearly 
ova),  pointed.  Segments  of  the  corolla  linear.  Native 
of  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  Items  are  twining,  herba- 
ceous ;  leaves  flefhy,  fmooth,  oppofite.  Flowers  in  um- 
bellate (talked  clutters,  from  between  the  leaf-fialkt . 
Mr.  Brown  remarks,  that  this  New-Holland  fpecies  js  fo 
very  different  from  the  Eaft-lndian  one,  he  is  inclined  ro 
think  they  ought  to  be  different  genera.  Prvd.  Xut. 
Holl.  i.  461. 

7.  Periploca  emetica,  or  emetic  periploca:  corollas 
fmooth  ;  corymbs  few-flowered,  axillary  j  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  veinlefs.  Stem  fhrubbr,  with  diffufed  rod- 
like  even  branches.  Flowers  fmall,  fmooth.  Native  of 
the  Fart  Indies,  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  ICoenig  fent 
it  from  Tranquebar.  Thunberg  fays  that  the  root  is 
ufed  as  an  emetic  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

8.  Periploca  Indica,  or  Indian  periploca :  fpikes  axillary, 
imbricated;  leaves  elliptic,  obtufe,  mucronate;  (tern 
fmooth.  Stem  twining,  round.  Leaves  oppofite,  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  on  very  fhort  petioles  i  from  the  axils  of 
them,  fimple  (pikes  come  out  imbricated  with  (harp  fcales. 
According  to  Burman,  the  ftem  is  afh-coloured,  rugged 
with  many  very  fmall  tubercles.  A  pair  of  leaves  from 
each  joint,  almoft  fefGle,  bright-green  above,  pale  and 
afh-coloured  underneath,  oblong,  acute,  entire,  veined  ; 
at  (he  axils  of  ihefe  there  are  many  flowers  fitting  clofe. 
Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

.  9.  Periploca  capfularis,  or  New-Zealand  periploca: 
leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  oppofite;  cymes  axillary, 
diffufed.    Native  of  New  Zealand. 

10.  Periploca  Africana,  or  African  periploca  t  leaves 
ovate.acutej  flowers  corymbed;  ftem  hirfute.  This  has  many 
(lender  ftalks,  which  twineabouteach  other,  and  by  a  fh rub 
or  other  fupport  will  rife  near  three  feet  high,  putting 
out  "feveral  fmall  fide-branches  :  thefe  are  hairy,  as  arc 
alfo  the  leaves,  which  arc  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  Handing  by  pair*  upon  very 
fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  dull  pur- 
ple colour,  and  have  a  fweet  fcent.  It  flowers  in  the  fu ai- 
mer, but  does  not  produce  feeds  here.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
17*6. 

0.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  fmooth  leaves  and 
ftalks,  from  the  fame  country. 

ti.  Periploca  tunicatai  leaves  oblong,  heart-fhaped, 
acuminate;  flowers  uiubelled.  Sent  by  Koenig  from 
Tranquebar. 

is.  Periploca  fylveftrisi  leaves  roundilh-ovate,  netted- 
veined,  pubefcent  underneath;  flowers  umbelled.  Na- 
tive of  the  Eaft- Indies ;  found  by  Koenig. 

i}.  Periploca  Cochinchinenfis  >  Item  aboreous  ;  leaves 
flefhy  i  racemes  terminating.   This  h  a  middle-Czed  tree 

with 
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with  fpreading  branches.  Leave*  beart-fhaped,  oblong, 
acute,  quite  entire,  large,  fraooth,  oppofite.  FJowera 
bluifh-wbite,  on  fhort  raceme*.  Native  of  Cocbincbina, 
to  the  foutb  of  Huaca  the  metropolis.  It  occor*  alfo  in 
Bengal,  but  of  a  fmaller  fize. 

14.  Periploca  fruticofa  1  1  eaves  oblong-cordate,  pube» 
(cent;  flower*  axillary;  ftera  fhrubby,  climbing.  Thi* 
rife*  with  a  ftrong  woody  (talk  to  the  height  of  live  or 
fix  feet,  covered  with  a  grey  bark,  putting  out  many 
weak  branches,  which  twift  themfelve*  about  any  neigh- 
bouring fupport,  and  rile  to  the  height  of  twenty  feeti 
they  are  garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  three  incbe* 
long,  and  two  broad  near  their  bafe;  tbey  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green,  covered  with  filky  hairs,  which  are  foft  to 
the  touch;  and  ftand  oppofite  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flower*  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  from  the 
wing*  of  tbe  leaves  ;  tbey  are  fmall,  white,  and  of  the 
open  bell-ihape;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fwelling  taper 
pods,  filled  with  feeds  crowned  with  long  feathery  down. 
Difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera  Cruz  in  America. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily 
propagated  by  laying  down  tbe  branches,  which  will  put 
out  roots  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  cut  from  the  old 
plant,  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe 
may  be  tranfptanted,  either  in  autumn  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  or  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot; 
and  mult  be  planted  where  they  may  have  fupport,  other- 
wife  they  will  trail  on  the  ground,  and  fallen  themfelve* 
about  whatever  plant*  are  near  them.  They  require 
fun,  as  tbey  will  not  flourifh  in  the  (hade. 

The  tenth  fort  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  little  protection  from  the  froft  in  winter.  If 
tbe  plants  are  (beltered  under  a  common  frame,  or  placed 
in  a  green  houfe  during  the  winter  feafon,  and  fet  abroad 
with  other  hardy  exotic  plants  in  fummer,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well ;  but,  as  all  tbe  plants  of  this 
genus  have  a  milky  juice,  fo  they  fhould  not  have  much 
wet,  efpccially  in  cold  weather,  left  it  rot  them.  They 
are  ealtly  propagated  by  laying  down  their  branches, 
which  in  one  year  will  have  roots  enough  to  tranlplant  ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  fandy  loam  not  rich, 
and  the  pots  mull  not  be  too  large,  for  when  they  are 
over-potted  they  will  not  thrive. 

The  fourteenth  fort,  being  tender,  will  not  thrive  in 
England,  unlets  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  Hove. 
Tbey  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  tbeir  branches 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  former  j  or  from  feed*,  when 
tbey  can  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  natu- 
rally grow.  Thefe  Ibould  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  ; 
and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  tnuft  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants.  If  thefe 
plants  are  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  of  the 
Hove,  tbey  will  thrive  and  flower  much  better  than  in 
any  other  fituation,  but  the  Dove  Ibould  not  be  kept  too 
warm  in  winter  j  and  in  the  fummer  the  plant*  fhould 
have  a  large  (hire  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  ;  for,  when 
they  are  kept  too  dole,  their  leaves  will  be  covered  with 
infects,  and  the  plants  will  become  fickly  in  a  fhort  time. 
See  Ceropecia,  Cynanchum,  and  F.chites. 

PER'IPLUS,/.  [wi/rtsrXirt,  Gr.  ptriple,  Fr.]  A  voyage 
round  a  certain  fea,  or  lea-coaft;  circumnavigation.— 
Arrian  has  delcribed  all  tbe  coalt*  of  the  Black  Sea,  af- 
ter having  infpetfed  them  in  quality  of  general  of  tbe 
emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  defcription, 
under  the  title,  "  Periplut  of  the  EuxineSea."  Chambert. 
—The  "Periplu*  Haitnonis"  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
fragments  tranfmitted  to  ut  by  antiquity,  and  it  is  the 
only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian  (kill  in 
naval  affairs.  But  fome  t'oubts  have  been  entertained 
concerning  its  antiquity.  The  Periplut  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea  has  been  publifned  by  Dr.  Vincent. 

PERIPNEU'MONY,/.  (peripneumonia,  Lat.  from  the 
Gr.  srif»,  about,  and  wuv/iuit,  the  lungs.]  An  inflamma- 
mation  of  the  lungs  and  bread,  attended  with  a  fever 
and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.   See  p.  a**,  3,  of  this  vo- 


lume.—A  ptripniumony  is  the  lafl  fatal  fyraptom  of  every 
difeafe  5  for  no  body  dies  without  a  ftagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  longs,  which  is  tbe  total  extinction  of  breath. 
ArbutKnot.— Lungs,  oft  imbibing  phlegmatic  and  melan- 
cholic humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended  fchirrous, 
by  difEpation  of  the  fubtiler  parts,  and  lapidificatlon 
of  the  grofier,  that  may  be  left  indurated  through  tbe 

f;rof»  reliques  of  peripneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lings.  Harvey. 

PERIPO'LIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Magna  Grascia,  in  the  part  called  Brutium.  It  belonged 
to  the  Locrian-Epizephyriani,  on  tbe  bank*  of  the  fmall 
river  Alex,  or  Halex. 

PERIPTERAL,  «dj.  in  arcbitefture.furroundcd  with 
columns.   See  the  next  article. 

PERIP'TERE,  or  Periptery,  /  [from  the  Gr.  w»*i, 
about,  and  wlipwr,  wing;  q.  d.  winged  on  every  fide.]  In 
ancient  architecture,  a  building  encompafled  on  tbe  out- 
fide  with  a  feries  of  infulate  columns,  forming  a  kind  of 
aide,  or  portico,  all  around.  Such  were  the  Bafilica 
of  Antonine,  the  Septizon  of  Severus,  the  Portico  of 
Pompev,  &c. — PeriptertM  were  properly  temple*  which 
had  columns  on  all  the  four  fides;  by  which  they  were 
diftinguifbed  from  proftyles,  and  ampbiproftyles,  tbe 
one  of  which  had  no  columns  before,  and  tne  other  none 
on  the  fides.  Chambert.— See  Architecture,  vol.  ii. 
P-  7i,  J- 

PERIPU',/.  in  botany.   See  Delima. 

PERIPVK'MA.orPERiPVOMA,/  [from  theGr.  rtp, 
about,  andtrt>»,  pus.]  A  collection  of  matter  about  any 
part. 

PERIRRHANTE'RION,/  [Greek.]  In  antiquity,  a 
veffcl  ufually  of  (lone  or  brafs,  filled  with  holy  water, 
with  which  all  thofe  that  were  admitted  to  the  facrifice* 
were  fprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
one  that  was  profane  to  pal's.  Some  fay  it  was  placed  in 
the  adytum,  or  in  moft  recefs  of  the  temple,  into  which 
none  entered  but  the  prieft ;  but  Cafaubon  will  have  it  to 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  which  opinion  feemt 
more  probable,  becaufe  all  persons  who  were  unpolluted 
were  permitted  to  pafs  beyond  it. 

PERIRRHEU'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  ifhnd 
placed  by  Pliny  on  tbe  ccaft  of  Ionia,  a  province  of  Alia 
Minor. 

PERIRRHCE'A,  /  [from  the  Gr.wtsi,  about, and 
to  flow.]  A  reflux  of  humours  from  the  habit  into  any 
of  the  larger  emunctories,  in  order  to  excretion. 

PERISAB'ORA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  an  island  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus.  Zofimus  calls  it  Berfabora.  and  fays 
that  it  was  well  fortified,  and  that  it  was  not  inferior  in 
grandeur  to  Ctefiphon.  It  was  fituated  fouth-eaft  of  Sip- 
para. 

PERIS'BA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac: 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Hamadan. 

PERIS'CIAN,  adj.  [from  perifeii,  Lat.]  Having  fha- 
dows  all  around.— In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  pert/dan 
ftate ;  and,  with  our  light,  our  fhadow  and  darknef*  walk 
about  us.    Brown"  1  Vkr.  Mor. 

PERIS'CII,  /  [from  the  Gr.  anpi,  about,  and  cum, 
fhadow.]  Thofe  inhabitants  of  the  earth  wbofe  fhadowt 
do,  in  one  and  the  fame  day,  focceflively  turn  to  all  the 
points  of  the  horizon.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frozen  zones,  or  thofe  who  live  within  the  compafs  of  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles;  for,  at  the  fun  never  goes 
down  to  them  after  he  is  once  up,  but  moves  always 
round  about,  fo  do  their  fhadows;  infomuch  that,  in 
tbe  fame  day  they  have  their  fhadows  on  all  fides. 

To  PER'ISH,  v.  n.  [pair,  Fr.  pereo,  Lat.]  To  die;  to 
be  deftroyed  ;  to  be  lolt ;  to  come  to  nothing.  It  feemt 
to  have  for  or  ttt'lA  before  a  caufe,  and  by  before  an  inftru- 
ment.  Locke  has  by  before  the  caufe. — If  I  have  feen 
any  prrtM  for  want  of  cloathing,  then  let  mine  arm  fall 
from  the  fhoulder-blade.  Job,  xxxi.  ag>. —  He  keepeth 
back  hit  foul  from  the  pit,  and  hi*  life  from  peryiing  by 
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tbe  f word.  Job,  xxxiii.  iJ.— I  jwn/A  irt'/A  hunger.  St.  Luke, 
xt.  17.— Tbe  tick,  when  their  cafe  comes  to  be  thought 
Hefperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  tbe  earth  to  ptri/k 
-without  afliftance  or  pity.  Lock*. 

Still  when  the  luft  of  tyrant  pow'r  fucceed* 

Seme  Athens  ptrijkei,  or  fome  Tully  bleed*.  Pope. 

To  be  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  decay.— Duration,  and  time 
which  it  a  part  of  it,  is  tbe  idea  we  have  of  pen/lang  dif- 
tance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exift  together,  but  follow 
in  fucceflion  $  as  expanfion  is  the  idea  of  lading  diftance, 
all  whofc  parts  exift  together.  Loth*.— To  be  loft  eter- 
nally.—O  fufter  me  not  to  ptrijk  in  my  fins  1  Lord,  careft 
thou  not  that  I  vtrijk,  who  wilt  that  all  mould  be  laved 
and  that  none  should  pmrijkt  Bp.  Murttoni  Daily  Eg. 
*rtjji. 

To  PER'ISH,  *.  a.  To  deftroy  t  to  decay.  Koi  ra  nf*. 
—Rife,  prepar'd  in  black  to  mourn  thy  ptri/k'd  lord. 

Dry  den. 

The  fplitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  tbe  finking  rands, 
And  would  not  da(h  me  with  their  ragged  fides  j 
Bccaufe  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  prrjjfh  Margaret.  Skakejpeare. 

His  miferies  have  peri/h'd  his  good  face, 
And  taken  off  the  fwcetneft  that  has  made 
Him  plcafing  in  a  woman's  underftanding. 

Beaxvn.  and  Fletcher'*  Hon.  Man' 1  Fortune. 

Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  ears  refrain, 

And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own  t 

You  weep  not  for  a  ptrj/k'd  lord  alone.  J'ope. 

PER'ISHABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  perifli ;  fubjeft  to  de- 
cay ;  of  Ihort  duration. — It  is  princes'  greateft  prefent  fe- 
licity to  reign  in  their  fubjects*  hearts  ;  but  thefe  are  too 
perijkable  to  prefer? e  their  memories,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  pens  of  faithful  hiftorians.  Strift.— Hum.m 
nature  could  not  fuftain  the  reflection  of  having  all  its 
fc hemes  and  expectations  to  determine  with  this  trail  and 
perijkable  competition  of  fleih  and  blood.  Roger*. 

Thrice  has  he  feen  the  ptrifkabit  kind 

Of  men  decay.  Pope'*  Odytfcy. 

PER'ISH  ABLENESS,  /  Liablenefs  to  be  destroyed} 
liablenefs  to  decay. — Suppofe  an  ifland  feparate  from  all 
commerce,  but  having  nothing,  becaufe  of  its  common- 
nefs  and  perijbablemft,  fit  to  fupplv  the  place  of  money  t 
what  realon  could  any  have  to  enlarge  pofleffions  beyond 
the  ufe  of  his  family  t  Locke. 

PER'ISHMENT,  J.  Deftruflion.— Amidft  this  general 
fcene  of  peri/hment  and  change,  the  holy  gofpel  ftill  re- 
mains,   lien/elf*  Sermon*,  vol.  iii. 

PERISSOL'OGY,  /  [from  the  Gr.  wi/.tw,  fuperflu- 
ous,  andXtyo;,  a  word.]  A  fpeech  abounding  with  fuper- 
fluous  words. 

PERISSO'SIS,  /  A  word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  ex- 
prefs  a  redundance  of  humours. 

PERISTALTIC,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  srsf»,  about,  and 
riM*,tocoutra£t.]  Belonging  to  that  vermicular  motion 
of  the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the  fpi- 
ral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  prcficd  downwards 
and  voided. — The  petrfiahie  motion  ot  theguts,  and  the 
continual  cxpreftion  of  the  fluids,  will  not  luner  the  lead 
matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  leaft  inftant.  Ar- 
but  html. 

PERIS'TERA,  inraythology,  a  nymph  whom  Cupid 
was  fuppofed  to  have  changed  into  a  dove. 

PERISTE'RION,/.  Tnc  herb  vervain. 

PERISTERI'TES,  /  the  Pigeon.stone;  a  name 
given  by  fome  whimiical  people  to  an  odd  conformation 
of  a  pebble,  which  they  fuppofeto  rcprefent  very  exactly 
a  pigeon  without  its  wings.  It  leems  to  have  been  a 
mere  luj'«*  naturet  in  the  formation  of  a  common  pebble. 
The  variations  of  figure  in  the  common  pebbles  arc  fo  in- 
finite, that  a  perfon  of  a  fertile  imagination  might  find  re* 
fembhnccs  to  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  in  the  (tones  of 
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x  tingle  gravel-pit.  The  giving  name*  to  foch  accidental 
thing*  is  not  only  unneceflary,  but  mifchievous,  as  it 
caufes  great  confufion  in  natural  biftory. 

PERISTOME,  /  The  fringe,  or  teeth,  furrounding 
the  mouth  of  the  capfule  in  modes. 

PER'ISTYLE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  snsi,  about,  and  j-i/Aot, 
a  pillar.]  A  circular  range  of  pillars.— The  Villa  Gor- 
diana  had  a  penjiyle  of  two  hundred  pillars.  Arbuthwt 
on  Cain*. 

PERISYSTOLE,  /  [from  the  Gr.  «n,.,  about,  and 
0vr»to,  acontraction.J  Tbepaufe  or  interval  betwixt  tbe 
two  motions  of  the  heart  or  pulfej  namely,  that  of  the 
fyflo/e,  or  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  diajiok, 
or  dilatation. 

PERITA'NUS,  an  Arcadian  who  enjoyed  tbe  company 
of  Helen  after  her  elopement  with  Pans. 

PER'ITAS,  a  favourite  dog  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  whofe  honour  the  monarch  built  a  city. 

PER'ITAS,  a  ifland  in  the  Spanifh  Maine:  ten  miles 
weft  of  Cumana  Bay. 

PERITE,  adj.  [ptriin*,  Lat.]  Skilful.  Not  in  ufe.- 
A  confumption  of  tbe  whole  body,  left  by  tbe  moApr- 
rite  phyficians  as  incurable.  Whitakert  Blood  of  the 
Crape ,  1 6  54.. 

PERI'TO,  a  town  of  Naple*.  in  Abruzzo  Ultra :  fix- 
teen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Celano. 

PERITONEUM,  /.  [from  the  Gr.'sripi,  about,  and 
run,  to  ftretcb  out.]  The  foft  thin  membrane  that  lies 
immediately  under  the  mufcles  of  tbe  lower  belly,  and 
which  encfofes  all  the  bowels  contained  in  the  lower 
belly,  covering  all  tbe  infide  of  its  cavity. — Wounds  pe- 
netrating into  the  belly,  are  fuch  as  reach  no  farther  in- 
ward than  to  the  peritoneum.  Wijemm. 

PERITONITIS,/.  An  inflammation  of  tbe  perita- 
strum,  or  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
inverting  all  its  vifecra.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee  the 
article  Pathology,  p.  153,  +,  of  this  volume. 

PERITO'NIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  efteemed  of  great 
importance,  as  being  one  of  the  keys  of  the  country- 
Antony  was  defeated  there  by  C.  Gallus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Auguftus. 

PERITRO'CHIUM,/  [from  the  Gr.  trip,  about,  and 
Tfij^u,  to  run.]  A  wheel  or  circle  concentric  with  the  hafc 
of  a  cylinder,  and  movable  together  with  it,  about  an 
axis.  The  axis,  with  the  wheel  and  levers  fixed  in  it  to 
move  it,  conflitutes  that  mechanical  power,  called  ajci* 
in  peritroekio ;  which  fee.    See  alfo  Mechanics. 

PER'IVALE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mara  war :  fe- 
ven  miles  north  of  Ramanadporum. 

PER'IVALE,  the  modern  name  given  to  a  fmall  vil- 
lage, formerly  called  Little  Greenford,  or  Ganford,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Great  Ealing  and  Caftlebare-Hill  i  but  is 
more  properly  that  rich  vale  of  excellent  corn-land  that 
extends  from  Helton  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill  and  Pinner, 
including  Northold,  Sjuthald,  Norcote,  Greenford, 
Hayes,  Uc. 

PERJURA'TION,/  The  aa  of  committing  perjury- 
Bailey. 

PER  JURE,  /.  [perjums,  Lat.]  A  perjured  or  for- 
Avorn  perfon.    A'ot"  now  in  vje. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 

Thou  perjure,  and  thou  fimular  of  virtue, 

Thou  art  inccftuous.  SAake/'peare'*  K.  Lear. 

To  PER'JURE,  e.  a.  [from  per,  by,  andjuro,  tofwear.] 
To  forfwear  j  to  taint  with  perjury.  It  is  ufed  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun;  as,  He  perjured  kimfelf. — The  law  is 
not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  trie  fawlcfs  and  dif- 
obedient,  for  perjured  perfons.    1  Tim.  i.  io.~ 

Who  fliould  be  trufted  now,  when  the  right  hand 

Is  perjur'd  to  tbe  bolom  ?  Shake/ptaie. 

PERJURER,  /.   One  that  fwears  falfely.— The  com- 
mon oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the  (word  and  fire ;  tor 
7  X  that 
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that  they  accounted  ttiofe  two  fpecial  divine  powers, 
iv bich  fhould  work  vengeance  on  the  ptrjurtn.  Speufer. 
—They  write  of  a  river  in  Bithynia,  whofe  water  hath  a 
peculiar  virtue  to  difcover  a  perjurer;  for,  if  he  drink 
thereof, it  will  prefently  boil  in  his  ftomach,  and  put  him 
to  vifible  tcrturet.    tlatcelti  Letter  I. 

PERJURIOUS,  adj.  Guilty  of  perjury— The  laft 
[means]  was  their  perfidiou*  and  perjuriout  equivocating, 
abetted,  allowed,  and  juftified,  by  the  Jefuitt.  Sir  £. 
Coke  in  tit  Proceed.  cgai»ji  Garnet,  1606.— Thy  perjuri- 
emM  lips  confirm  not  thy  untruth.   Quarlej  e  Judg.  and 

A/PER'JURV,  /  [perjnrium,  Lat.]  Falfe  oath  : 

My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 

Cried  aloud,  What  fcourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  aifortl  falfe  Clarence  > 

And  fo  he  vaniftVd.  Skakrjptart't  Rick.  III. 

Perjury  is  defined  to  be,  "a  crime  committed,  when  a 
lawful  oath  is  adminillcrcd  by  any  who  bath  authority, 
to  a  perfon,  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  who  fwears  wil- 
fnjly,  absolutely,  and  falfely,  in  a  matter  material  to  the 
iflue,  or  caufc  in  queftion,  by  their  own  aft,  or  by  the 
fubornation  of  others."    3  Injl.  163,4. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  in  Tome  placet  punifhed  with 
death ;  in  others  it  made  the  falfe  fwcarer  liable  to  the 
punifhment  due  to  the  crime  he  had  charged  the  innocent 
perfon  with;  in  others  a  pecuniary  mulfl  was  impofed. 
But,  though  it  efcaped  human,  yet  it  was  thought, 
amongft  the  ancients  in  general,  that  the  divine  ven- 
geance would  molt  certainly  overtake  it ;  and  there  are 
many  fevere  inflictions  fioin  the  hand  of  God  upon  re- 
cord, as  monuments  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  Ibis 
atrocious  crime  is  held  by  the  Deity.  The  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  were  foppofed  to  be  employed  in  punching  per- 
jured perfons.  Even  the  inanimate  creation  was  thought 
to  take  revenge  for  this  crime.  The  Greeks  fuppofed 
that  no  perfon  could  fwear  falfely  by  Styx  without  fome 
remarkable  punifbmenti  and  that  no  perfon  guilty  of 
perjury  could  enter  the  cave  of  Pulxmon  at  Corinth 
without  being  made  a  memorable  example  of  divine  juf- 
tice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of  the  Palici,  there  were 
fountains  called  Delli,  from  which  ilTued  boiling  water, 
•with  flames  and  balls  of  fire  ;  and  we  are  told  that,  if  any 
perfon  fwore  falfely  near  them,  he  was  inftantly  (truck 
dumb,  blind,  lame,  or  dead,  or  was  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waters.  But,  although  perjury  was  thus  held  in  general 
abhorrence,  notwithftanding  the  credit  which  was  given 
to  lucb  accounts  of  divine  inflictions,  it  was  fo  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks,  that  Gratca  fide*  became  a  pro- 
verb. _  Lovers'  perjuries,  however,  were  fuppofed  to  pa  ft 
unnoticed,  or  to  be  very  (lightly  punifhed,  as  with  black- 
nefs  of  the  nailf,  a  decayed  tooth,  or  fome  fmall  diminu- 
tion of  beauty.  The  ancient  pbilofophcrs,  however, 
were  fo  afraid  of  perjury,  that  even  au  oath  before  a 
judge  was  never  admitted  but  for  want  of  other  proof. 
Plato's  precept  was,  "  Not  to  adroinifter  an  oath  wan- 
tonly, but  on  deep  grounds,  and  with  the  ft  rifled  caution." 
Ulpian  gives  his  opinion  thus:  "Some  are  forward  to 
take  oaths  from  a  contempt  of  religion;  others,  from  an 
extraordinary  awe  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  carry  their  fear 
to  an  unreafonable  fuperftition  1  fo  make  an  equitable  de- 
cifion  of  a  judge  neccflary."  "  No  man  will  perjure  him- 
felf  ((ays  Ariftotle)  who  apprehends  vengeance  from 
Heaven  and  difgracc  among  men."  Clinias  was  Co  very 
(crapulous,  that,  rather  than  take  an  oath  (though  law- 
fully), he  fuffered  the  lofs  of  three  talents.  Perjury,  in 
the  time  of  Philo  Judcus,  was  abominated  and  capitally 
punifhed  among  the  Jews;  though  fince  they  have  much 
degenerated,  having  been  poifoued  with  the  books  of  the 
Talmud,  one  of  which  fays, "  He  who  breaks  his  promif- 
fory  oath,  or  any  vows  he  enters  injo  by  the  year,  if  he 
hat  •  mind  that  they  mould  be  ineffectual  and  invalid, 
let  him  rife  the  laft  day  of  the  year,  and  fay,  Whatever 
promiftf,  oaths,  and  vowt,  I  may  think  fit  to  make  in  the 
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year  following,  let  then  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  effefl." 
Tract,  iii.  part  j.  of  the  Talmud,  in  thetreatife  Sedkmrim, 
ch.  4.  And  the  modern  Jews  ufe  the  fame  artifice, 
thinking  they  may  then  lawfully  deceive  the  Chriftiant. 
See  Hieron.  ex  Diflis  Talmud,  c.  3.  and  Magilter  Joanne* 
de  Concor.  Leg  urn,  tit.  iv.  c.  7. 

In  our  law,  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  perjury  but  fuch 
as  is  committed  in  fome  court  of  juftice  having  power  to 
adminilter  an  oath;  or  before  fome  magiltrate  or  proper 
officer  inverted  with  a  limilar  authority,  in  fome  proceed- 
ings  relative  to  a  civil  fuit  or  a  criminal  profecution : 
for  it  efteems  all  other  oaths  unneceflary  at  leaft,  and 
therefore  will  not  punifh  the  breach  of  them.  For  which 
reafon  it  is  much  to  be  qneftioned,  how  far  any  magiftrate 
is  juftifiable  in  taking  a  voluntary  affidavit  in  any  extra- 
judical  matter,  at  is  now  too  frequent  upon  every  petty 
occafion  ;  fince  it  is  more  than  poflible  that,  by  fuch  idle 
oaths,  a  man  may  frequently,  \nforo  emfeientite,  incur  the 
guilt,  and  at  the  fame  time  evade  the  temporal  penalties, 
of  perjury.  The  perjury  muft  alfo  be  corrupt  (that  is, 
committed  malo  oumo,)  wilful,  pofhive,  and  abfolute; 
not  upon  furprife,  or  the  like  t  it  alfo  muft  be  in  fome 
point  material  to  the  queftion  in  difpute ;  for  if  it  only 
be  in  fome  trifling  collateral  circumltance,  to  which  no 
regard  is  paid,  it  is  no  more  penal  than  in  the  voluntary 
extrajudicial  oaths  before  mentioned. 

Subornation  of  Perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring 
another  to  take  fuch  a  falfe  oath  as  conftitutes  perjury  in 
the  principal. 

If  a  man  calls  another  perjured,  he  may  have  an  a  A  ion 
upon  the  cafe.  If  he  calls  him  for/worn,  no  action  lies, 
becaufe  the  forfwearing  may  be  extrajudical. 

At  common  law,  the  punifhruent  of  perjury,  and  fu- 
bornation of  perjury,  was  anciently  death;  afterwards 
banifbment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ;  then  forfeiture  of 
goods  ;  and  now  it  is  fine  and  impnfonment;  and  the  of- 
fender is  ever  afterwards  incapable  to  be  a  witnefs.  3. 
Imft.  163.  By  flat.  5  Eliz.  c.  9.  perfont  committing  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  in  any  caufe  depending  concerning 
lands  or  goods,  Sec.  in  any  of  the  courts  of  record,  leet, 
ancient  demefne  court,  hundred-court,  court-baron,  or 
court  of  ftannary,  (hall  forfeit  sol.  and  be  imprifoned  fix 
mouths,  and  their  oaths  (hall  not  be  received  in  any 
court  of  record,  fo  that  they  are  difabled  from  being  ju- 
rors or  witneffes  j  and,  if  the  offenders  have  not  goods  or 
chattels  to  the  value  of  sol.  they  (hall  be  fet  on  the  pillory 
in  fome  market-place,  and  have  both  their  ears  nailed  to 
it ;  and  unlawful  and  corrupt  procuring  and  fuborninga 
witnefs  to  give  falfe  teftimony  in  any  court  of  record,  &c. 
or  corruptly  procuring  any  witnefs  to  teftify  in  perpe- 
tuom  rei  memuriam,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40I.  and,  if  the 
offender  be  not  worth  40).  he  (hall  fuffer  fix  months  im- 
prifonmenr,  and  ftand  on  the  pillory  one  whole  hour  in 
fome  open  market  near  the  place  where  the  offence  was 
committed  1  and  he  (hall  incur  perpetual  infamy.  But 
the  profecution  is  ufually  carried  on  for  the  offence  at 
common  law;  efpecially,  as,  to  the  penalties  before  in- 
flifled,  the  flat,  a  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  (made  perpetual  by  the 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  18.)  fuperadds  a  power  for  the  court  to 
order  the  offender  to  be  fent  to  the  boufe  of  correflion 
for  feven  years,  or  to  be  tran/ported  for  the  fame  period  ; 
and  makes  it  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  retorn 
or  efcape  within  the  time.  Our  ancient  law  inflicted  the 
punifhraent  of  deliberate  murder  on  wilful  perjury,  when 
it  was  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  an  innocent  perfon ;  and 
by  the  laws  of  France  it  was  univerfally  capital. 

By  flat.  31.  Geo.  II.  c.  to.  $  14.  the  taking,  or  procu- 
ring to  be  taken,  a  falfe  oath  to  obtain  probates  or  letters 
of  adminiftration  to  feamen,  is  made  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. 

In  Scotland  the  punifliment  of  perjury  is  directed  by* 
ftatute,  the  laft  of  which,  1555,  c.  47,  declares  perjury  to 
be  punifhable  by  confiscation  of  movables,  piercing  the 
tongue,  and  infamy  ;  to  which  the  judge,  in  aggravated 
cafes,  may  add  any  other  penalty  that  the  cafe  feemt  to 

require. 
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require.  By  the  fame  aft,  fobornation  of  perjury  it  pu- 
rl ifh  able  at  perjury. 

To  convift  a  man  of  perjury,  a  probable  evidence  ii  not 
enough;  but  it  mull  be  a  ftrong  and  clear  evidence, 
and  the  wirnefles  muft  be  more  numeroui  than  thofe  on 
the  fide  of  the  defendant,  for  otherwife  it  it  only  oath 
againft  oath.  10  Mod.  194..  Sir.  i»jo.  It  feemt  that  the 
court  will  not  ordinarily  at  the  prayer  of  a  defendant 
grant  a  certiorari  for  the  removal  of  an  indictment  of 
perjury  1  for  fuch  crime  defervet  all  poffible  difcounte- 
nance,  and  the  certiorari  might  delay,  if  not  wholly  dif- 
courage,  the  profecution.    a  Hawk.  c.  17. 

Quakers  making  folemn  affirmation  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptly (hall  fufrer  at  in  cafes  of  perjury.    8  Gto.  c.  6. 

If  perjury  be  committed  in  a  fpiritual  caufe,  the  fpiri- 
tual  judge  hath  authority  to  inflift  canonical  punifhmcnt, 
and  prohibition  will  not  go.  But  the  judge  cannot  pu- 
«i(h  pro  folate  anitna-;  and  the  party  grieved  by  fuch  per- 
jury muft  recover  his  damages  at  the  common  law.  In 
the  ttatuie  of  the  5  Eli*,  c.  ij,  concerning  the  writ  dt 
excommunicato  capiendo,  perjury  in  the  ccclefiactical  court 
it  fpecified  at  an  offence,  among  others,  for  which  a  per- 
fon  may  be  excommunicated  ;  and  conviction  of  perjury, 
either  in  the  temporal  or  ecclefiaftical  courts,  it  caufe  of 
deprivation  of  benefice. 

PERTWIG,/.  [pemane,  Fr.  The  formation  of  our 
word,  from  the  French,  is  curious  ;  and  I  am  furprifed, 
fays  Mr.  Todd,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  mould  have  taken  no 
notice  of  it.  Late  in  the  fixteenth  century,  it  was  writ- 
ten prrwieke,  as  by  T.  Churchyard  ;  and  in  the  follow, 
ing,  pcrewake,  by  Fuller;  afterwards  it  became  periwig; 
and  in  modern  times  hat  funk  into  wig.]  Adlcititious 
hair;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament  or  con- 
cealment of  baldnefs. — For  vailing  of  their  vifages,  bis 
liiglinefs  and  the  marqoifs  bought  each  a  periwig,  fome- 
what  to  overthadow  their  foreheads.  Wotton. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  j 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  periwig.  Shake/peart. 

From  her  own  head  Megara  takes 

A  periwig  of  twilled  fnakes.  Swifl. 

To  PER'IWIG,  v.a.  To  d reft  in  falfe  hair.— Havinjg 
by  much  drefs,  and  fecrecy,  and  diflimulation,  as  it 
were  periwigged  his  fin  arid  covered  his  fhame,  he  looks 
after  no  other  innocence  but  concealment.  South'* 
Sermon*. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 

To  cryftallize  the  Baltic  ocean, 

To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 

And  periwig  with  fnow  the  bald-pate  woods.  Syloe/ler. 

Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Crouded  round  with  antic  (napes, 
Difcord  ptriwigg'd  with  fnakes, 

See  the  dreadluf  flridet  (he  takes.         Swift's  MiJctU. 

PER'IWIG-PATED,  adj.  Wearing  a  wig.-It  offends 
me  to  hear  a  robuftious  periwig- paled  tellow  tear  a  paflion 
to  tatters,  to  fplit  the  ears  o»  the  groundlingt.  Hhakc- 

'^PER'IWINKLE,  /  A  fmall  (hell-fifh ;  a  kind  of  fifh- 
fnail ;  the  Turbo  littoreus.— Tbetit  it  reprefented  by  a 
lady  of  a  brownifh  complexion,  her  hair  difhcvelled  about 
her  (boulders,  upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  and 
efcalop  (hells.  Peackam. — A  plant.  See  Vine  a. — There 
are  in  ufe,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp,  bands  of  green 
periwinkle  tied  about  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon.— The 
common  dm  pies  with  us  are  com  fry,  bugle,  ladies'  man- 
tle, and  periwinkle.    Wifeman's  Surgery. 

PERIZO'MA,/.  [from  the  Greelt.J  A  kind  of  girdle 
or  truft  for  a  rupture. 

PERIZO'NIUS  (James),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  in 
1651  at  Dam,  in  the  province  of  Groningcn,  where  hit 
father  was  matter  of  the  public  fchool.   Hit  family- name 
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wat  Varbrek,  which,  according  to  the  pedantry  of  the 
times,  he  changed  to  Perizoniui,  having  a  fimiUr  lignifi- 
cation  in  Greek.  James  ftudied  at  Deventer  under  Gif- 
bert  Cuper,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  under  Grsevius. 
The  invalion  of  Louis  XIV.  interrupted  his  academical 
ftudies  in  1671 ;  but  he  relumed  them  in  1674  at  Leyden, 
where  he  attended  the  I  eft  u  res  of  Ryckius.  His  firft  pub- 
lic employment  was  that  of  reel  or  of  the  Latin  fchool  at 
Delft.  In  1681,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  hiftory 
and  eloquence  at  Franekcr,  and  in  1691  he  removed  to 
the  fame  profelTorlhip,  with  that  of  the  Greek  language, 
at  Leyden.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1715,  in  hit  64th 
year.  This  induftriout  febolar  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  learned  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  i  1.  Animadverfioncs  Hiftorica:,  1685, Svo.  con. 
filling  of  explanations  of  many  paflages  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  a.  Diflertations,  in  feveral  volumes 
4to.  chiefly  relative  to  Roman  hiftory.  }.  Orations.  4. 
Origines  Babylonicae  et  jEgyptiacse,  1  vols.  8vo.  1736.  a 
very  learned  performance,  in  which  various  error*  of  Sir 
John  Marfham  are  corrected.  5.  An  Edition  of  Elian's 
Various  Hiftory,  with  a  Commentary.  6.  Rerum  per  Kuro- 
pam,  faeculo  xvii.  maxime  Gcftarum  Comment.  Hiftor. 
Pcrizonius  had  collefled  a  numerous  and  well-cbofen  li- 
brary, and  a  cabinet  of  medals,  which  were  fold  after  his 
death.  He  left  to  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden  feveral  an- 
cient manufeript;,  and  fcarce  editions  of  c ladies.  Martri. 

PER'IZZITES.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palcftine, 
mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  There  is  alfo  great  proba- 
bility that  they  themfelves  were  Canaanites;  but  having 
no  fixed  habitations,  fometimes  difperfed  in  one  country 
and  fometimes  in  another,  they  were  for  that  reafon 
called  Perizzitei,  which  fignifies  "  feartered  or  difperfed." 
Pktrazolh  (lands  for  "  bamlets,  or  villages."  The  Pe- 
rizzites did  not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  there  were  fome  of  them  on  both  fides  the 
river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains.  In 
feveral  places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites 
are  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  people  of  the  country. 
It  is  faid,  for  example,  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and 
Lot  the  Cansanite  and  Perizzite  were  in  the  land,  (Gen. 
xiii.  7.)  The  Ifraelites  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira  com- 
plaining to  Jofhua  that  they  were  too  much  pent  up  in 
their  poffefhon,  (Joft.  xvii.  14.)  be  bade  them  go,  if  they 
pleafed,  into  the  mountains  of  the  Perizzites,  and  R«- 
phairos  or  giants,  and  there,  clearing  the  land,  to  culti- 
vate and  inhabit  it.  Solomon  fubdued  the  remains  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  which  the  children  of 
Ilrael  had  not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tributary  to 
him:  (1  Kings  ix.  ao,  ai.  a  Chr.  viii.  7.)  There  is  ftill 
mention  made  of  the  Perizzites  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
(ix.  1.)  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon; 
and  feveral  Ifraelites  bad  married  wives  from  that  nation. 

To  PERK,  v.*.  [from perch.  Shinmer.— The  original 
word  it  ufed  by  Nafli  in  bit  Lenten  Stuffe,  1599.  "  In 
1*40  it  ptrch'd  up  to  be  governed  by  balies."  Probably 
from  a  bird's  mounting  on  a  perch  in  his  cage.  Malone.] 
To  bold  up  the  head  with  an  affected  brilknefs.— Is  not 
this  therefore  a  fit  bifhop  of  Pergamus,  that  petk*  thus 
above  all  kings,  and  emperourt,  and  princes  of  the  earth  t 
More  on  the  Seven  Ckureht*. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  difgrace, 

That  Edward's  mifs  thus  perkt  xt  in  your  face; 

To  fee  a  piece  of  failing  ne(h  and  blood, 

In  all  the  relt  fo  impudently  good ; 

Faith,  let  the  modeft  matrons  of  the  town 

Come  here  in  crouds,  and  flare  the  (trumpet  down.  Pope. 

To  PERK,  v.a.  To  drefs ;  to  prank  1 
*Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  oeperk'd  up  in  a  glift'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  forrow.     tfhakejpeare'*  Hem.  VIII. 

PERK,  adj.  Pert }  brifc ,  airy.    Objolete,  Dr.  John- 
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fon  fays  ;  but,  I  believe,  it  i»  yet  in  ufe  among  the 
vulgar.  Todd. 

My  ragged  ronts, 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perk  as  a  peacock.  SpenferU  Shep.  Cat. 

PER'KELSK  AREN,  a  fmall  idand  in  the  Golf  of  Fin- 
land.   Lat.  60.  15.  N.  Ion.  17.14..  E. 

PER'KERI,  •  town  of  Curdiftan,  on  Lake  Van  1 
eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Argifli,  and  thirty  north- north- weft 
of  Van. 

PERKERNUCK'A,/.  A  term  ufed  in  India  for  petty 
officers.    Jamet't  Mil.  DM. 

PER'KIN,  J\  [dimin.  of  perry  or  of  pew.]  A  beve- 
race  made  from  pears,  as  cider  from  apples.  It  may  be 
called  the  fmall  beer  of  perry,  a*  ciderkin  of  cider.  See 
Perry. 

PER'KIN,  [i.e.  Pelerafn,  or  Little  Peter.]  A  man'. 


PER'KINS  (William),  a  learned  and  pious  Englifh 
divine,  was  born  at  Marfton,  in  Warwicklhire,  in  the 
year  1558.  From  the  grammar-fchool  he  was  fent  for 
academical  education  to  (Thrift's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  his  behaviour  was  for  fome  time  wild  and  irregular, 
though  he  foon  became  reclaimed,  and  exhibited  a  com- 
mendable pattern  of  ftudiou*  diligence,  virtue,  and  piety. 
While  he  was  an  under  graduate  he  appears  to  have 
fltown  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematical 
fciences,  which,  in  the  reports  of  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous, was  conftruedinto  a  fondnefs  for  the  ftudy  of  magic; 
but,  after  taking  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  he  devoted  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  the  branches  of 
learning  more  immediately  connected  with  that  fcience. 
He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  of  which  he  was 
alfo  appointed  one  of  the  tutors,  and  acquired  high  re- 
putation for  the  learning  and  judgment  with  which  be 
difcharged  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  was  likewife  no- 
minated catechift  of  his  college,  and  delivered  a  courfe 
of  Left u res  on  the  Commandments,  which  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  After  having  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  he  firft  exercifed  his  pulpit-talents 
in  preaching  to  the  prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Cambridge, 
whom  he  prevailed  upon  the  jailor  to  bring  to  the  ad- 
joining (hire-houfe  every  Sunday.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  had  thus  voluntarily  undertaken  the  office  of 
fpi  ritual  in  it  ruitor  to  tbefe  ignorant  and  vicious  wretches, 
fomerefpedabteperfons  from  the  contiguous  parifhes  came 
to  hear  him,  who  foon  fpread  abroad  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities  as  a  preacher.  At  length  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  preacher  of  St.  Andrew's  parilh  in  Cam- 
bridge 1  and  for  many  years  was  admired  and  followed  by 
numerous  auditories,  comprehending  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  UniveHity  moft  refpcaable  for  learning  and 
difcriniination,  who  were  inftrufted  and  edified  by  his 
dtfeourfes,  while  they  were  level  to  the  underftandingsof 

Mr.  Perkins  had  repeated  offers  of  more  advantageous 
fituations;  but,  though  he  married,  and  had  feveral 
children,  his  affection  for  the  parifhioncrs  of  St.  Andrew's 
induced  him  to  refufe  them,  and  to  be  fatisficd  with  the 
inconsiderable  compenfation  for  his  arduous  labours 
which  he  derived  from  his  appointment,  and  the  pretexts 
of  fome  liberal  individuals.  Belides  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  his  minifterial  office,  he  devoted  no  inconfidcr- 
able  portion  of  his  time  to  the  compofition  of  various 
works.  In  his  religious  fentiments  be  was  ltritlly  calvi- 
uiliical  j  and  he  publilhed  feveral  treatifes  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  that  fchool,  which  involved  him  in  a 
controvcrfy  with  Arminius,  then  profefTor  of  divinity  at 
Leydcn,  which  continued  till  his  death. 

Perkins  was  deprived  by  archbiOiop  Whitgift  for  Pu- 
ritanifin."  He  was  one  of  thofe  divines  who  "  were 
fometimcs  called  confurmtN^  non  conformijls,  as  they  were 
againft  feparation  from  the  national  church."    He  fell 
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under  the  difpleafure  of  the  archbilhop,  in  confeqaence 
of  his  having  fubferibed,  or  declared  his  approbation  of, 
the  Booh  of  Diciplau ;  but  his  deprivation,  orfufpenfion, 
feems  not  to  have  been  of  any  long  continuance;  bit 
great  learning,  worth,  and  quiet  peaceable  behaviour, 
making  the  high  party  afhamed  of  proceeding  to  any  vio- 
lent mea  lures  againft  him.  He  died  of  a  violent  attack 
of  the  ftone  in  s6o»,  when  he  bad  only  arrived  at  the 
44th  year  of  his  age. 

In  perfon  be  was  rather  (hortand  corpulent;  in  his 
difpoution  cheerful  and  plea  fan  t;  and,  owing  to  a  lane- 
neis  in  his  right  hand,  wrote  all  hi*  works  with  his  left. 
Of  his  great  induftry,  their  number  alone  affords  iutfi- 
cient  proof.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  tranil.ned 
into  elegant  Latin;  and  other*  into  the  German,  Dutch, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spaniffi,  languages.  The  whole 
have  been  collected  together,  in  j  vols,  folio,  confirming 
of  A  Foundation  of  Cfariftian  Religion  ;  The  Golden 
Chain,  or  Defcription  of  Divinity;  An  Expofition  of  the 
Apoftle's  Creed;  An  Expofition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
Cafes  of  Conference,  in  Three  Books;  An  Analyfis  and 
Harmony  of  the  Bible;  Commentaries  upon  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh,  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew ;  on  the 
Five  Firft  Chapter*  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians;  on 
the  Epiftle  of  Jude;  and  on  the  Three  Firft  Chapters  of 
the  Apocalypfe;  Problem  of  the  forged  Catholicifoi,  or 
Universality  of  the  Romifh  Religion,  in  Latin,  intended 
at  an  introduction  to  young  ftudents  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Father*  and  Councils;  together  with  numerous  doc- 
trinal, practical,  and  controversial,  treatifes.  NeaJ'i  Hiji. 
Purit,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  viii. 

PER'LEBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital 
of  the  Mark  of  Pregnitz,  fituated  on  the  Stepenitz,  and 
containing  about  370  boufes  1  feventy-fix  miles  fonth-eaft 
of  Hamburgh,  and  Hxty-two  north-weft  of  Berlin.  Lat. 
53.  8.  N.  Ion.  11.  58.  E. 

PEK'LICAN  (New),  a  noted  harbour  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Newfoundland-ifland,  eight  leagues  weft-foutb-weft 
of  Old  Perlican,  and  five  leagues  from  Random-head.  It 
has  a  wide  and  fafe  entrance  ;  and  fhips  may  ride  in  it, 
locked  from  all  winds,  in  from  ten  to  nve  fathom*  water. 

PER'LING,  adj.  [from  pearl.}    Pearly  : 

Though  plaine  (he  law,  by  all  that  (he  did  beare, 
That  the  of  death  wasguiltie  found  by  right, 
Yet  would  not  let  juft  vengeance  on  her  light ; 
But  rather  let,  inltead  thereof,  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  faire  lampes  of  light. 

Spenjtr's  P.  Q. 

Her  long  loofe  yellow  locks  like  golden  wire, 
Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  perling  flowers  atr - 
Did  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire.  Spenfer't  j 

That  in  the  latter  of  the  foregoing  citations  the  word 
perlinsr  could  never  mean  purling  is  felf-evident  1  whence 
it  feems  probable  that  the  ingenious  Upton  was  miftaken 
when  he  gave  it  that  fenfe  in  the  former.  Mafim't  Suppl. 
to  Joknfon. 

PER'LOUS,  adj.  [from  perilout.'i  Dangerous  ;  full  of 
hazard.— In  Pha:dria's  fleet  bark  over  the  ptrlout  (hard. 
Sptnfer. 

A  ptrlom*  paflage  lies, 
Where  many  utaremaids  haunt  making  falfe  melodies. 

Sptnjtr. 

PER  LUSTRATION,/,  [perluftratu*.  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  viewing  all  over. — By  the  perlnji ration  of  fuch  famous 
cities,  cafties,  amphitheatres,  and  palaces,  fome  glorious 
and  new,  fome  mouldered  and  eaten  away  by  the  iron 
teeth  of  time,  he  may  come  to  difcern  the  belt  of  all 
earthly  things  to  be  but  frail  and  tranlitory.  Uouxtl's 
In/lrwR,  for  Prav.  , 

PERM,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a  government, 
on  the  Kama  :  808  miles  ealt  of  Peterlburg,  and  610  eaft 
of  Mofcow.   Lat.  57.  +0.  N.  Ion.  56.  1+.  E. 

PERMA- 
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PERMACOI'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  the  Carnatic : 
fcventeen  mile*  north-north-weft  of  Pondicberry,  and 
forty-five  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Arcot.  Lat.  i*.  14.  N. 
Ion.  79.  5$.  E. 

PER'MAGY,/  A  little  Turkish  boat. 

PERMALOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  the  Carna- 
tic t  twelve  milei  foutb-weft  of  Conjeveram. 

PER'MANENCE,  or  Permanency,/  Duration ;  con- 
fiftcncy  1  continuance  in  the  fame  date ;  laftingnefs.— 
Salt,  they  fay,  it  the  bafts  of  folidity  and  permanency  in 
compound  bodies,  without  which  thc-otber  four  elements 
might  be  varioufly  blended  together,  but 'would  remain 
incompleted.  lioi/U.—  Shall  I  difpute  whether  there  be 
any  fuch  material  being  that  hath  fuch  a  pa-manencc  or 
nxednefi  in  being  i  Halt. — From  the  permanmey  and  im- 
mutability of  nature  hitherto,  they  argued  its  permanency 
and  immutability  for  the  future.  Bunui't  Theory.— Con- 
tinuance in  reft.— Such  a  punftum  to  our  conceptions  is 
almoft  equivalent  to  permanency  and  reft.  Bent  try. 

PER'MANENT,  adj.  [Fr.  from  permanent,  Lat.]  Du- 
rable} not  decaying;  unchanged.— If  the  authority  of 
the  makerdo  prove  unchangeablenefs  in  the  laws  which 
God  hath  made,  then  muft  all  laws  which  be  hath  made 
tie  neceflarily  for  ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of 
circumflance  only.  Hooker. 

Their  joy  fincere  with  no  more  forrow  mixt ; 
Eternity  Hands  permanent  and  fixt.  Dryden. 

Of  long  continuance. — His  meaning  is,  that  in  thefe,  or 
fuch  other  light  injuries,  which  either  leave  no  permanent 
eft'eft,  or  only  fuch  as  may  be  born  without  any  great  pre- 
judice, we  ftiould  exercife  our  patience.  Ketttewell. 

PER'MANENTLY,  adv.  Durably;  laltingly.— It  does, 
like  a  compact  or  confident  body,  deny  to  mingle  perma- 
nently with  the  contiguous  liquor.  Boyle. 

PERMAN'SION,/.  [from  permsneo,  Lat.]  Continu- 
ance—Although we  allow  that  hares  may  exchange  their 
fex  fometiines,  yet  not  in  that  viciflitude  it  is  prefumed  ; 
from  female  unto  male,  and  from  male  to  female  again, 
and  To  in  a  circle  without  a  permmnjion  in  either.  Brown't 
Vnlg.  Error t. 

PER'MEABLE,  adj.  [from  permeo, Lat.]  Such  as  may 
be  palled  through.— The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  eafily 
/ttrmeable  by  air.  Boyle. 

PER'MEANT,  adj.  Parting  through. —It  entereth 
not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the  permeant  parts  at 
the  mouths  of  the  meferaickt.  Brown. 

To  PER'MEATE,  o.  a.  To  pafs  through.— This  heat 
evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of  the  abyfs,  pervading 
not  only  the  fillures,  but  the  very  bodies  of  the  ftrata, 
permeating  the  interftices  of  the  (and  or  other  matter 
whereof  they  confift.  Woowavd't  Nat.  Hid. 

PERMEATION,  /.  The  aft  of  parting  through.— 
Thefenfible  world  is  Inclofed  within  the  intelligible;  but 
withall  I  muft  add,  that  here  is  not  a  mere  involution 
only,  but  a  fpiritual  permeation.  Bp.  Haiti  Inrij.  World. 

PERMEL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  thecircar  of 
Aurungabad  s  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Nander. 

PER'MERA  ROCKS,  rocks  in  the  Eaflern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Canara  :  twenty  miles  north  of 
Mangalore.    Lat.  13.  to.  N, 

FEKMES'SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Bceotia, 
rifing  in  mount  Helicon,  and  flowing  all  round  it.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Permcflus  the  father  of  Aganippe, 
who  alfo  gave  her  name  to  one  of  the  fountains  of  Heli- 
con. The  river  Pcrmeflus,  as  well  as  the  fountain  Aga- 
nippe, was  facred  to  the  mules. 

PER'MIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  called  in  the  Ice- 
landic Reports  Jiiarmimts,  and  denominated  by  the  Ruf- 
fians Permiaki,  fituated  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Viatka.  and  in  the  northern  d>  ft  rifts  of  the  river  Oby. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  Scandinavians  feem  to  have 
given  the  name  01  Biarmia  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Ural.  The  Permians  on  the 
Dwina  were  difcovered  in  the  ninth  century  by  Othere 
of  Helgoland,  a  province  at  the  extremity  of  Norway, 
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who  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language. 

The  Icelandic  Reports  abound  with  accounts  of  thefe 
people.  _  According  to  thefe  Reports,  the  Permians  on 
the  White  Sea,  ana  the  part*  about  the  Dwina,  were  the 
molt  wealthy,  mo  ft  powerful,  and  moft  remarkable,  of  all 
the  northern  Finns.  Here  the  carved  image  of  the  god 
Yummala,  who  was  the  univerfal  deity  of  the  Finns,  as 
Perune  was  of  the  Slavonians  and  Lettes,  and  Odin  of 
the  Germans,  bad  its  far-famed  temple,  the  defcription 
of  which  borders  on  the  marvellous.  According  to  this 
defcription,  the  temple  was  artfully  conftrufted  of  coftly 
wood,  and  fo  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
ftones,  that  it  threw  a  radiance  round  the  whole  circum- 
jacent country.  The  image  of  the  god  wore  a  golden 
crown  fet  with  twelve  precious  ftones,  a  necklace  worth 
three  hundred  marks  in  gold,  and  a  drefs  which  out- 
weighed the  lading  of  three  of  the  richeft  (hips  that 
navigated  the  Grecian  fea.  Tbe  figure  alfo  bore  on  its 
knees  a  golden  chalice  of  fuch  capacity,  that  four  men 
might  quench  theirthirft  from  its  contents  ;  and  this  vef- 
fel  was  filled  with  the  fame  valuable  metal  of  which  its 
mafs  confided.  The  northern  frec-booters  were  tempted 
by  the  reports  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  to  make  in- 
curfions  into  it,  and  to  take  away  fome  fpoil  from  this 
temple.  Even  feveral  Norwegian  kings  made  predatory 
excursions  into  Permia,  and  ufually  returned  with  rich 
booty.  We  find  alfo  that  the  Scandinavian  mariners  vi- 
fited  this  country  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  tec.  without 
any  piratical  views.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry  how  thefe 
Permian  Finns  accumulated  fo  much  gold,  and  how 
their  country  became  the  mart  of  a  great  and  lucrative 
commerce.  In  very  remote  ages  the  Permians  were  al- 
ready famous  for  their  trade  with  tbe  Perfiant  and  In- 
dians! thefe  nations  brought  their  commodities  over  the 
Cafpian,  up  the  Volga  and  tbe  Kama,  to  Tfcherdyn,  a  tra- 
ding town  of  ancient  date  on  the  river  Kolva;  and  the 
Permians  tranfported  thefe  goods  as  well  as  their  own 
products  along  the  Petlhora  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where 
they  bartered  them  with  the  people  of  thofe  parts  againd 
furs  for  their  oriental  trade.  The  ruins  of  ancient  towns 
bear  witnefs  to  tbe  flouri thing  condition  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  people.  The  Permians  appear,  by  biftorical 
traces  dill  fubfiding,  to  have  been  the  only  race  of  ths 
Finns  who  were  a  polifhed  and  commercial  people,  and 
known  toother  nations,  while  their  kindred  tribes  were 
in  a  date  of  barbarifm.  The  reports  likewife  fpeak  of 
kings,  and  a  fort  of  political  conflttution  in  Biarmeland. 
With  the  year  1117,  the  expeditions  of  the  Norwegians 
to  Permia  ceafe;  but  probably  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  republic  of  Novgorod 
madcitfelf  maderof  this  country,  leading  tbither  Ruffian 
colonies  to  keep  the  people  in  fubjeftion.  About  the 
year  137*,  the  Chridian  faith  was  propagated  in  Permia 
by  bilhop  Stephen.  The  Novgorodians  having  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  this  country,  the  Permians  for  a 
confiderable  period  maintained  the  liberty  of  c hoofing 
their  rulers  from  their  own  body.  In  1543  tbe  czar  Ivan 
gave  them  the  firft  viceroy,  to  whom  the  chief  of  the  in- 
habitants were  to  aft  in  a  fubordinate  capacity  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government,  and  who  had  his  feat,  firft  at  Kol- 
mogor,  and  afterwards  at  Archangel.  At  prefent  the 
whole  of  ancient  Biarmia,  the  borders  of  which  cannot 
now  be  accurately  defined,  is  divided  into  feveral  go- 
vernments; and  the  defcendants  of  tbe  Permians, 'here- 
tofore fo  famous,  numerous,  and  powerful,  are  dwindled 
away  into  an  infignificant  remainder,  who,  amidft  tho- 
rough Rulfians,  have  loft  al  moft  all  their  national  charafter- 
iftics,  even  to  their  very  language.  Tooket  Rufta,  vol.  i. 

PERMISSIBLE,  adj.  [permijeto,  Lat.]  Such  as  may 
be  mingled. 

PERMISSIBLE,  adj.  [ptrmiffns,  Lat.]  What  may  be 
permitted. 

PERMISSION,/  [Fr.  from  permilUt,  Lat.]  Allow- 
ance; grant  of  liberty.— You  hive  given  me  your  per- 
7  Y  mi ifton 
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mifiifu  for  this  addrefs,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  pe- 
rusal and  approbalioa.  Drydem. 

With  thy  ptrmflum  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd, 

The  willinger  I  go.  Milton' t  P.  L. 

PERMISSIVE,  tulj.  [from  ptrvutlo,  Lat.]  Granting  li- 
berty) not  favour ;  not  hindering,  though  not  approving. 
—When  evil  deeds  have  their ptrmijfwt  pafs.  Shaiufptaret 
Mi-ajnrt  for  MtoJ'urt. 

Hypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invifible  except  to  God  alone, 

By  h'uptrnriffiM  will,  through  heaven  and  earth.  Milton. 

Granted;  fullered  without  hindrance ;  not  authorized  or 
favoured. — If  this  doth  authorize  ufury,  which  before  wa» 
hut  permijpre,  it  is  better  to  mitigate  ufury  by  declaration 
than  to  luffer  it  to  rage  by  connivance.  Bacon  i  Ejjayi. 

Thus  I  embolden'd  fpake.and  freedom  u*'d 
Penniffive,  and  acceptance  found.  31ilU*Ct  P.L. 

PERMIS'SIVELY,  adv.  By  bare  allowance;  without 
hindrance.— A»  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  Cbrif- 
tian  faitb,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  fpoken  concerning 
the  lawfulnefs,  not  only  ptrmiffivtly,  but  whether  it  be 
not  obligatory  to  Chriftian  prince*  to  defign  it.  BaWi 
fftttp  Wqv, 

PERMISTION.  /  Ipermi/hu,  Lat.]  The  ad  of  mixing. 

To  PERMIT',  v.  a.  [permitto,  Lat.  ptmuUrt,  Fr.]  To 
allow  without  command. — What  things  God  doth  neither 
command  nor  forbid,  the  fame  he  ptrmitttth  with  appro- 
bation either  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Booker. — To 
futfer,  without  authorizing  or  approving. — To  allow;  to 
fuffer. — Age  oppreffcs  us  by  the  fame  degrees  that  it  in- 
structs us,  and  ptrmiti  not  that  our  mortal  members, which 
are  frozen  with  our  years,  mould  retain  tbe  vigour  of  our 
youth.  Dryden. 

Ye  gliding  ghoSts,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  myftick  wonder*  of  your  lilent  Hate.  Dryden. 

To  give  up ;  to  reSign.— Aot  ufed.—l(  the  courfe  of  truth 
be  permitted  unto  itfelf,  it  cannot  efcape  many  erronrs. 
BrovHi  Vn/g.  Err. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv'ft. 

Live  well ;  how  long  or  (hort,  permit  to  heav'n.  Milton. 

Whate'ercan  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 

blie  pompoufly  difplays  before  their  Sight; 

L.iws,  empire,  all  ptrmitttd  to  the  fword.  Dtydm. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  forrows, 

But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  thing*.  AddiJon'tCato. 

PERMIT',/  A  written  permission  from  an  officer  for 
tranfporting  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  Aiowing  tbe 
duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 

PERMITTANCE,/.  Allowance;  forbearance  of  op- 
pofition  (  permiffion.  "A  bad  word. — When  this  fyftem 
of  air  comes,  by  divine  permiitanee,  to  be  corrupted  by 
poifonous  acrimonious  fleams,  what  bavock  is  made  in  all 
living  creatures  t  Derkam'*  Phyf.  Thtol. 

PERMIX'TION,/  (from  p*rv>ifln$,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
mingling  ;  the  Hate  of  being  mingled. — They  fell  into  tbe 
otipofitc  extremity  of  one  nature  in  Chrift,  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Chrift,  in  their  conceits,  by  ptrtmxtun 
and  confufton  of  fubftances,  and  of  properties  growing 
into  one  upon  their  adunation.  Bterenxnd. 

PERNfSKOE,  a  government  of  RuSEa,  including  tbe 
provinces  of  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  government  of  Vologda  and  Tobolflc,  on  the 
cM\  by  the  government  of  Tobolflc,  on  the  fouth  by  Up- 
liin.fkoc,  and  on  the  weft  by  Viatfkoc;  about  360  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  140  to  »6o  eaft  to  weft. 
Lat.  55.  1 5.  to  61.  15.  N.  Ion.  51.  to  63.  E.  The  province 
of  Perm  extends  from  lat.  55.  30.  to  61.  14.  N.  Ion.  51.  to 
sg.  E. 

PERMUTATION,  /  [Fr.  from  pmxvtatio,  Lat.] 
Exchange  of  one  for  another.— If  you  can,  by  per- 
mutation, make  tbe  benefice*  more  compatible.  Bacon  on 
the  Vi.  nfE»gUmi.— Gold  and  filver,  by  their  rarity,  are 
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wonderfully-fitted  for  this  ufe  of  permutation  for  all  forts 
of  commodities.  May. —  {In  algebra  and  arithmetic] 
Change,  or  different  combination,  of  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties.— Permutation  of  proportion  hatb  place  only  in  ho- 
mogeneals.  Waltii. — See  Algebra,  vol.  u.  and  Numbers, 
vol.  xvii. 

To  PERMUTE,  v.  a.  [permvto,  Lat.  permuttr,  Fr.]  To 
exchange. 

PERMUTER,  /  An  exchanger;  he  who  permutes. 

PERNABIACA'BA,  or  Paranohbiacuba,  a  moan- 
tain  of  Brazil,  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

PARNALTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Guzerat  1  thirty- eight  miles  fouth  ofSurar,  thirty  weft 
of  Durrampour.   Lat.  »o.  35.  N.  Ion.  7a.  53.  E. 

PERNAMBU'CO.  See  Fernambuc,  vol.  vii.  In  that 
place  we  fpoke  very  briefly  of  a  province  which  is  now 
Stated  to  contain  550,000  fouls,  and  its  chief  town  of  the 
fame  name  6o,ooo.  But  circumftances  bavefince  occurred 
to  make  tbe  place  better  known,  as  well  as  more  interest- 
ing to  an  Englilh  public.  In  fact,  tbe  great  jealoufy 
which  the  Portuguese  have  obferved  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  all  their  commercial  dealings,  had  induced  them 
to  prohibit  foreigner*  vifiting  this  coaft;  and,  before  the 
year  1 8 07, w hen  the  prince  regen t  emigrated  wit h  his  court 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  if  any  foreign  veffel  wa»  difcovered  upon 
it,  (he  was  liable  to  confiscation,  and  her  crew  to  impri- 
fonment.  But,  foon  after  that  bad  taken  place,  as  nun- 
kind  in  general  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  we 
had  free  accefs  to  all  their  ports ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth, 
were  allowed,  like  the  Jew*  in  Turkey,  to  monopolize 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  trade,  even  the  coafting  part  of 
it.  Previous  to  this  event,  we  were  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  Brazils,  that  in  moil  of  our  maps,  the  town  is 
called  "  Olinda,  or  Pernambuco,"  though  thofeare  in  faft 
two  feparate  and  diftinft  places ;  the  firft  a  city,  and  the 
fecond  a  populous  town,  diftant  at  lealt  three  miles. 

Pernambuco  is  a  large  town,  containing  60,000  people, 
and  carrying  on  a  great  foreign  and  domeftic  trade.  The 
coaft  near  it  is  very  low,  and  the  country  well  clothed 
with  woods  in  perpetual  verdure,  which,  contrafted  with 
the  white  cottage*  Scattered  along  the  Shore,  the  Indians 
fifhing  in  theirjtntgsutta,  or  canoes,  and  the  beautiful  Se- 
rene Sky,  affords  to  tbe  European,  as  he  approaches  it,  a 
moft  pleating  profpect.  * 

The  town  Stands  on  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and 
many  of  tbe  houfes  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  tone.  The 
Streets  are  wide  and  fpacious,  the  churches  are  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  the  images  they  contain  are  immenfely  va- 
luable. It  is  fuppofed  that  the  religious  form  one-eighth 
part  of  the  population  ;  and  of  the  continual  crowd 
patting  through  tbe  Streets,  they  make  no  fmall  portion. 
Nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  Slaves,  who  are  hu- 
manely treated  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  make  good  and 
faithful  fervants.  There  is  a  market  appropriated  pur- 
pofelv  for  thefe  unfortunate  beings,  where  two  or  three 
hundred  are  commonly  feen  huddled  together,  fquatted 
on  their  hams  like  monkeys,  and  completely  in  enerpo. 
They  are  thus  expofed  for  Sale,  having  been  previously 
rubbed  over  with  a  fpecies  of  oil,  which  gives  them  a 
glofly  Shining  appearance;  and,  in  addition, are  decorated 
with  bead  necklaces  and  bracelets,  to  fet  them  off  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Pernambuco  Stands  on  two  islands,  and  is  connected 
together  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  a  molt  beautiful 
Structure,  built  by  the  Dutch  when  they  took  this  place 
from  the  Portuguefein  1630.  It  confifts  of  fifteen  arches, 
under  which  runs  a  Strong  and  rapid  river,  that  comes 
many  hundred  miles  down  the  country.  On  each  Side  of 
this  bridge  are  Shops  full  of  European  merchandise,  par- 
ticularlyEnglifli  manufactures,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  tbe 
Portuguefe  "  fazendas  Inglefas."  It  is  only  in  tbe  middle 
that  a  perfon  knows  be  is  on  a  bridge;  he  then  beholds 
an  opening,  which  during  the  day  is  often  full  of  paffen- 
gcra,  enjoying  the  cool  refrelhing  breeze  that  comes  down 
tbe  river,  and  gratifying  themfelve*  with  the  profpect, 
which  from  this  Spot  is  truly  delightful.  Tbe  river  feen 
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winding  up  at  far  at  Olinda,  which  i*  feated  on  a  bill  t  on 
cither  bank  beautiful  white  cottages,  intermixed  with 
mangrove  and  cocoa  trees,  and  fruitful  vineyards ;  the 
Indians  paddling  down  the  river  with  their  unwieldy 
canoes,  toe  fifhermen  on  the  beach  drying  their  nets,  and 
nature  difplaying  her  gayeft  verdure,  form  altogether  a 
coup  fail,  which  it  it  imporuble  to  conceive,  much  more 
to  defcribe.  The  other  it  a  very  long  wooden  bridge,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable,  more  than  being 
quite  open  to  the  breeze  which  comet  down  the  river. 
It  is  on  that  account  much  reforted  to  in  the  evening. 

Molt  of  the  houfet  in  Pernambuco  are  lofty,  and,  in- 
stead of  glaft  windows,  have  green  lattices,  which  hat  a 
pretty  effeft,  efpecially  as  all  their  houfet  are  white,  and 
frequently  furrounded  with  beautiful  evergreent.  All 
thefe  windows  are  prominent,  not  unlike  the  Elizabethan 
windows  feen  in  fome  of  our  old  country  towns.  During 
the  morning,  the  better  fort  of  Portugucfe  are  feen  lean- 
ing  out  of  them,  muffled  up  in  their  long  cloaks,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  genuine  pifture  of  indolence.  They  never 
live  on  the  ground-floor,  which  is  commonly  ufcd  for 
cellars  or  (hops.  The  ladiet  are  only  feen  towardt  the 
evening,  peeping  through  the  lattices;  very  few  ever  ap- 
pearing in  the  ftreets,  and  then  clofely  veiled,  and  in  a 
kind  of  hammock  with  curtains,  carried  by  two  (laves  on 
a  long  pole. 

There  are  a  good  many  coffee-houfes  here,  which  are 
known  by  a  fmall  round  board, with CaJ'mtUCaffi  written 
upon  it.  The  principal  one  it  kept  by  a  prieft,  and  is  the 
common  refort  of  the  merchants,  ferving  them  as  an  ex- 
change. Good  wine,  fangaree,  and  a  tolerable  breakfaft, 
can  be  procured  here  at  all  hours  of  the  day  i  here  it  alfo 
an  excellent  billiard-table,  and  feveral  back-gammon 
tablet,  well  frequented,  efpecially  on  a  Sunday,  the  day 
thefe  amulements  are  moftly  followed,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  About  eleven 
in  the  morning,  the  merchants  make  a  tolerable  (how  at 
this  place,  and  a  good  deal  of  bufinefs  it  t  ran  failed. 

After  the  Prince  Regent  came  to  the  Brazils,  the  trade 
increafed  greatly.  Before  tbit  period  it  wat  carried  on 
with  Europe  in  large  fliipt,  fimilar  to  our  Eaft  Indiamen; 
but  it  wat  then  thrown  open  to  all  nations.  The  Portu- 
gucfe merchantt  are  rich  and  refpeftable. 

The  harbour  of  Pernambuco  it  formed  by  a  natural 
pier,  extending  in  a  direct  line  many  miles:  this  is  a  coral 
reef,  fo  exadly  ftraigbt  and  even,  that  one  would  almoft 
imagine  it  the  work  of  art.  The  veflelt  lie  alongside  each 
other  in  tiers,  moored  head  and  (tern, about  half-piftol- 
fhot  from  the  more,  and  clofe  to  thit  reef,  which  at  high- 
water  fpring-tidet  it  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  and  forms  an  excellent  barrier.  Thit  place  it  in 
latitude  8*  S.  confequently  the  heat  is  exceflive,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  being  at  90°  in  the  (hade.  During 
the  night  it  is  always  calm,  with  a  good  deal  of  lightning. 
About  nine  in  the  morning  the  fea-breeze  comet  gradu- 
ally, and  is  Arongeft  about  noon,  when  by  degrees  it  diet 
away  into  a  calm  that  generally  taket  place  towards  fun- 
fet. 

The  churchet  at  Pernambuco  are  large  buildings. 
They  contain  fome  excellent  paintings,  and  each  of  them 
hat  a  number  of  chancels,  or  more  properly  chapelt,  dedi- 
cated to  particular  faintt,  which  on  certain  dayt  are  fliown 
ornamented  with  flowers.  They  are  quite  open,  having 
no  pewti  and  the  people  either  ftand  or  kneel.  All  are 
very  richly  furni(htd  j  in  (hort,  no  one  can  conceive  the 
grandeur  the  infidei  fome  of  them  exhibit.  They  are 
generally  very  Urge,  with  a  great  number  of  pillars, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  cathedrals.  One 
large  confecrated  lamp  is  continually  burning  over  the 
high  altar,  and  alfo  a  great  number  of  tapers  in  candle- 
ftickt  about  feven  or  eight  feet  bigh,  fome  of  them  of 
rnafly  filver.  The  glimmering  of  thefe  candles,  at  noon- 
day, has  a  curious,  and  rather  folemn,  effeft.  The  doort 
are  generally  open,  and  a  good  many  people  are  feen 
on  their  knees  at  prayers  before  the  different  (hints; 
othert  receiving  the  facrament,  fome  confefling,  and  pa. 


drew  (prieftt)  gliding  from  one  door  to  another,  or  tra- 
versing with  a  blent  fanftified  deportment  the  different 
parti  of  the  church.  Thefe  confpire  to  give  a  ft  ranger 
an  idea,  that  they  have  enough  to  do.  A  confeflional 
chair,  of  which  there  are  generally  fix  or  eight  in  a  church, 
it  made  very  large  and  high,  fo  that  the  prieft,  who  it  in 
it,  is  not  feen.  Thofe  who  wi(b  to  confefs  (moftly  women) 
go  finely,  and,  kneeling  down  oppotite  a  lattice- work  in 
tli?  tide  of  it,  eafe  their  burthened  confeiences,  and  get 
abiolution.  Befidet  the  church  itfelf,  there  is  always 
under  the  fame  roof  apartments  for  the  padret,  or  fathert, 
(as  the  Portugucfe  ftyle  the  priefts,)  in  which  they  live 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  monks  of  old,  having 
their  cells,  and  a  large  room  where  they  dine  together. 
There  are  numbers  of  helplcft  old  women,  who  live  con- 
ftantly  in  the  churchet,  and  are  fubftfted  by  what  it  left 
at  their  tablet.  Great  numbers  of  the  religious  are  al- 
ways feen  in  the  ftreets,  d reded  in  their  robes,  foliciting 
almt  t  for  which  purpofe  tbey  carry  a  fmall  fquare  box, 
with  the  figure  of  Chrift,  or  fome  particular  (aint,  paint- 
ed upon  it.  Notwithftanding  they  conlider  the  Engtifti 
at  heretics,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  receive  their  money, 
for  which  tbey  bellow  in  return  a  benediction ;  and  fo 
well  are  they  aware  of  the  liberality  of  our  countrymen, 
that,  if  a  Portuguefe  and  an  Englithman  are  (landing  to- 
gether in  the  ftreet,  tbey  will  never  fail  to  accoft  the  En- 
gliihman  firft. 

In  every  ftreet  there  are  different  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  dints,  which  on  particular  dayt  are  ex- 
po fed  to  view,  fuperbly  illuminated  with  a  number  of 
large  candlet.  About  eight  in  the  evening  the  children 
in  the  neighbourhood  aflereble  round  them,  and  fing 
bymnt.  Thit  has  a  pleating  effeft,  efpecially  at  they  keen 
time  with  great  exaflnefs,  and  have  a  perfon  to  direct 
them,  who  rings  a  little  bell  whilft  they  are  finging  par- 
ticular partt.  Another  cuftom  feemt  remarkably  ftrange. 
Twice  every  day,  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  feven  in 
the  evening,  at  the  tolling  of  a  bell  every  thing  in  an 
inftant  it  at  a  ftand.  Men,  women,  or  children,  whether 
in  the  ftreets  or  the  houfet,  inftantly  pull  off  their  batt, 
croft  themfelvet,  and  fay  a  (hort  prayer.  Thit  continues 
about  a  minute.  At  the  fecond  tolling  every  thing  goes 
on  again  at  ufual.  During  this  time  a  particular  part 
of  the  mafs  is  being  performed  in  the  grand  church. 
Although  this  has  a  (hiking  efteft,  the  portions  people 
•re  fometimet  caught  in  are  very  ludicrous.  It  appears 
almoft  the  effeft  of  magic.  Lent  it  moft  rigidly  ob- 
ferved.  The  illuminations  on  the  churchet.as  well  as  the 
(ire-works  and  proceflions,  during  Eafter,  are  very  grand. 
It  is  impoflible  to  avoid  fmiling  at  fuch  a  combination  of 
fupcrftition  and  folly,  and  at  the  fame  time  being  fcnfibly 
ftruck  with  the  immenfe  value  of  the  images  difnlayed  on 
the  occafion.  As  the  proceflion  paffes  along,  the  people 
fall  on  their  knees  with  uplifted  hands.  Thefe  (hows 
are  often  repeated,  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  have  a  won- 
derful effeft  on  the  lower  clafles,  efpecially  the  (lives. 
Indeed  the  Portuguefe  take  every  method  of  imprefling 
on  the  minds  of  the  latter  the  importance  of  religion  ; 
and,  whenever  a  dive  happens  to  die  before  he  is  bap- 
tized, they  do  not  allow  him  burial;  but  his  body  it 
thrown  down  on  the  fea-fliore,  a  little  below  the  town, 
where  it  is  left  a  prey  for  billiards  and  wild  hearts. 

As  Pernambuco  is  feated  on  low  ground,  and  quite 
furrounded  by  water,  intermittent  fevers  are  very  com- 
mon. There  is  only  one  hofpital,  which  conlifts  of  a  very 
large  room  with  about  thirty  beds  on  each  fide,  filled  with 
wretches  fuffering  under  the  moll  loathfome  difeafes.  A 
man  ttands  at  the  door  to  folicit  the  charity  of  palfengers, 
which  helps  to  defray  the  expenlei.  When  a  patient 
dies,  he  is  laid  on  a  table  at  the  entrance  with  a  plats  on 
hit  breaft,  to  raife  in  a  fimilar  way  money  to  bury  him. 
It  often  happens  four  or  five  bodies  are  thus  expofed. 
Great  numbers  of  flavet  die  of  the  fmall- pox  on  their  firft 
importation,  and  (till  more  from  the  fever  and  dyfciuery. 

The  country  a  few  miles  from  the  town  is  full  of  thick 
impenetrable  woods,  dreadfully  infefted  with  wild  beafts 
3  and 
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and  reptiles,  efpecially  (hake*.  But  it  alfo  aboundi  with 
tbe  moft  beautiful  birdi,  fome  of  which  are  as  red  a* 
fcarlet,  and  fing  delightfully.  Macaws  and  parrot »  are  alfo 
very  common, nearly  every  houfe  having  one  or  two  at  the 
door.  Fifh  are  very  numerous  on  this  coaft.  The  river  near 
Pernambuco  abounds  with  alligators,  which  are  often  very 
deftruclive;  and  that  extraordinary  fifh  the  torpedo  it 
frequently  caught  herei  the  eleftric  power  is  fo  ftrongin 
this  fifh,  that  even  the  line  which  catches  him  conveys  a 
flight  fhock.  See  Raja-  The  blacks  have  a  curious  way 
of  catching  fifh,  which  is  thus  performed  i  on  a  dark  night 
they  go  on  jungadas,  (a  fort  of  canoe  compofed  of  three 
or  four  long  pieces  of  wood  lafhed  together,)  on  which 
they  make  a  large  fire,  which  attracts  the  fifh.  when  they 
ftrike  them  with  harpoons  i  mod  of  the  fifh  with  which 
Pernambuco  is  fupplied  are  caught  in  this  way. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  Olinda  is  a  diftinft 
city,  three  miles  from  Pernambuco.  Jt  is  feated  on  a 
hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  is  a  large  monaftery. 
The  place  is  fmall ;  and,  though  moft  of  the  merchants 
of  Pernambuco  have  feats  here,  it  is  neverthelefs  very 
thinly  peopled.  The  houfes  are  beautiful  white  build- 
ings, interfperfed  with  delightful  gardens;  rifing  as  they 
do  one  above  another  on  tbe  fides  of  the  hill,  the  place  is 
fecn  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  The  trade  and  other  advan- 
tages of  Pernambuco  have  drawn  all  the  merchants  from 
it}  and  it  now  contains  little  more  than  two  monafteries 
and  a  nunnery,  with  a  few  poor  people  dependent  on 
them.  The  object  which  particularly  attracts  attention 
is  the  monaftery  on  the  hitl.  One  cannot  imagine  a  more 
romantic  fituation,  or  one  which  commands  a  more  lovely 
profpeft,  than  this  monaftery,  efpecially  tbe  church, which 
is  far  the  higheft  object  on  this  coaft,  and  is  vifible  a  long 
way  oft"  at  fea. 

This  account  is  abridged  from  a  very  interefting  article 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Sept.  1811,  to  which  we 
refer  for  farther  particulars. 

PER'NANCY,/  [from  the  Fr.s»wnaVe,  to  take.]  In 
law,  the  taking  or  receiving  any  thing.— Tithes  in  per- 
nancy,  are  tithes  taken,  or  which  may  be  taken,  in  kind. 
( laimberi. 

PER'NEK,  a  caftle  of  Hungary :  twelve  miles  north  of 
Prefburg. 

PER'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais :  i4  poft  north  of  St.  Pol,  8J  north  of 
Amiens. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tbe 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone  1  twelve  miles  caft-nortb-eaft  of 
Avignon. 

PERNETTI  (James),  hiftoriographer  of  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of  that  place,  was  a 
native  of  Forez.  He  aflumed  the  title  of  "  Miles  Ecclefiae 
Lugdunenfis  j"  he  was  a  man  of  pleafant  manners,  and 
entirely  void  of  pedantry.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1777. 
His  works  are,  t.  Hiflory  of  Cyrus,  in  three  vols.  ismo. 
a.  Counfelsof  Friendfbip.  3.  Letters  on  Phyfiognomy, 
3  vols.  4-  The  Abufes  of  Education.  5.  Piftureof  the 
City  of  Lyons. 

PERNETY(Antony-Joreph),an  ingenious  and  learned 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1716  at  Roanne  in  Forez.  He 
entered  into  the  order  of  Benediftincs,  and  devoted  hira- 
felf  to  ftudy,  and  the  compofition  of  numerous  work*,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  Jyftematizing  fpirit  with  a  fingular 
mode  of  thinking.  Some  of  the  principal  of  tbefe  are  the 
following:  1.  DiAionnaire  de  Peinttire,  Sculptute,  et 
Gravure,  1757.  a.  Diclionnaire  mytho-hcrmetique,  1758. 
3.  Difcours  lur  la  Phyfiognomie.  4.  Journal  hiftorique 
tl'un  Voyage  fait  anx  Ifles  Malouines  en  1763  et  1764,  % 
vols.8vo.  1769.  Thiscontains  many  curious  particulars: 
it  was  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  read  with  intcreft  at 
the  time  of  the  difpute  with  Spain,  relative  to  thele  iftands, 
which  are  the  fame  with  the  Falkland  Ifles.  5.  Dillcrta- 
tujn  fur  I'Amerique  et  les  Americains,  J770.  6.  Examcn 
des  Recherches  Philofophiques  de  Pauw  fur  les  Ameri- 
cains, 1771.  7-  La  Connoiflanee  de  l'Homme  moral  par 
ceile  de  l'Homme  phyfiquc,  1776.   He  likewife  publifhed 


a  tranflation  of  Columella,  and  of  WolfPs  Courfe  of  Ma- 
thematics} aflifted  in  the  Svo.  volume  of  tbe  Gallia  Chrif- 
tiana  j  and  communicated  feveral  memoirs  to  tbe  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  which 
capital  he  redded  a  long  time.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Valence,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  where  he  died 
about  the  clofe  of  the  century. 

PERN'IA,  a  town  of  Croatia ;  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Carlftadr. 

PERNI'CIOUS,  adj.  [peruieiofiu,  Lac.  pemicieux,  Fr.) 
Mifchievous  in  the  higheft  degree  5  dettruclive.— To  re- 
move all  out  of  tbe  church,  whereat  they  ftiow  tbemfelves 
to  be  forrowfut,  would  be,  as  we  are  perfuaded,  hurtful, 
if  not  pernicious  thereunto.  Hooker. 

I  call  you  fervile  minifters, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Yourhigh-engender'd  battles,  'gain ft  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakejpeart't  K.  Ltar. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accurfed  in  the  kalendarl  Shake  ffteare. 

[Ptrnix,  Lat.]  Quick.  An  ufe  which  I  have  found  only 
111  Milton,  and  which, as  it  produces  an  ambiguity,  ought 
not  to  be  imitated.  John/on. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  tire.    Par.  Lofi. 

PERNI'CIOUS  I'SLANDS,  aclufterof  idands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference} 
fo  called  by  Roggewein,  on  account  of  one  of  the  vcfleU 
belonging  to  his  fquadron  being  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of 
one  of  them  in  the  year  177s.   Lat.  16.  S.  Ion.  140. 45. VV. 

PERNI'CIOUSLY,  mdc.  Definitively  }  mifchievoufly  j 
rninoudv. — Some  wilful  wits,  wilfully  againft  their  own 
knowledge,  pernieioufly  againft  their  own  confeience,  have 
taught.  AJtham. 

All  tbe  commons 
Hate  him  pernicioufly,  and  wifh  him 
Ten  fathom  deep.  SkakefpeareU  Hen.  VIII. 

PERNI'CIOUSNESS,/.  The  quaUty  of  being  perni- 
cious. 

PERNI'CITY,/.  [from  pernix,  Lat.]  Swiftnefs ;  cele- 
rity.— Others  armed  with  hard  (hells,  others  with  prickles, 
the  reft  that  have  no  fuch  armature  endued  with  great 
fwiftnefs  or  perniciiy.  Ray  on  tie  Creation. 

PER'NO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  tbe  province  of  Nyland, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forms  a  bay  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  1  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Borgo, 
thirty-five  weft  of  Fredericfharon.  Lat.  60.  *6.  N. 
Ion.  16.4.  E. 

PERNOCTA'TION,  f.  [pernoaatio,  Lat.]  Aa  of  tar- 
rying  or  watching  all  night.— Whether  we  have  paid  for 
the  pleafure  of  our  fin  by  fmart  or  forrow,  by  the  eftuf.on 
of  alms,  or  pernoHations  or  abodes  in  prayers.  Bp.  Tailor's 
Holy  Dying.— When  thefe  ptrw^laiiovt  were  laidaflde.it 
was  the  cuftom  to  rife  early.  Bourne' 1  Antiq.  of  ike  Comm. 
People. 

PERNO'V  or  Per k au,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Riga,  on  a  river  near  tbe  Baltic,  fortified  and  de- 
fended by  a  caftle.  In  1635,  it  was  numbered  among  tbe 
Hanfe-towns.  In  156a,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  from 
the  Poles,  who  recovered  it  in  1565.  The  Ruffians  took 
it  in  1575,  but  reftored  it  in  1(17.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  Swedes  j  and  finally,  with  tbe  reft  of  Livonia, 
annexed  to  Ruffia.  It  is  ninety-two  miles  north  of  Riga. 
Lat.  58.  30.  N.  Ion.  4s.  16.  E. 

PER'NSTAIN,  a  town  of  Auftria  1  twelve  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  St.  Wolfang. 

PE'RO,  or  Peko'ne,  a  daughter  of  Cimon,  remarkable 
for  her  filial  affeflion.  When  her  father  had  been  fent  to 
prifon,  where  his  judges  had  condemned  him  to  ftarve, 
fte^fupported  his  life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  breafts. 

PERO'E, 
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PERO'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baban  forty-five 
miles  fourb-weft  of  Patna. 

PERO'LA,/  in  botany.  See  Momordica. 

PEROJO'A, /.  in  botany,  mi  fo  named  by  Louii  Nee, 
who  gathered  the  plant  at  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales,  in  honour  of  Franci*  del  Perojo,  a Spanifli  apntbe- 
cary,  who  had  been  his  botanical  companion  in  a  journey 
over  the  hills  of  the  north-  of  Spain.  Mr.  R.  Brown 
however  reduces  the  Perojoa  to  his  genus  Leucopogon, 
the  fpecies  of  which  are,  however,  generally  included 
under  Stytheli a  ;  fee  that  article. 

PERO'NES,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  high 
(hoes  formed  rudely  of  raw  hides,  and  reaching  op  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  Though,  in  the  more  ancien:  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  fenators  wore  them,  yet  in  later 
ages  they  were  only  ufed  by  ploughmen  and  labourers  : 
hence  Peronatu*  Arator;  Perfius's  Sat.  v.  t9».  and  Juv. 
xiv  186. 

PERON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  fituated  on 
the  Somme,  furrounded  by  marines,  and  ftrongly  fortified. 
It  contains  fpacious  ftreets  and  good  (hops.  The  church 
is  a  building  in  the  modern  Gothic  ftyle,  with  a  pretty 
tower,  and  a  fplendid  roof  fomething  refembiing  King's 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  having  a  remarkable  echo,  which 
mult  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  mufic.  This  place  lias  been 
fcveral  times  befieged,  but  never  taken  ;  on  which  account 
it  has  been  called  PuttUe.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  a  palace 
here :  five  ports  louth  of  Cam  bray,  and  16}  north-eaft 
of  Paris.    Lat.  50.  as.  N.  Ion.  3.  t.E. 

PERORATION,/  [pavratio,  Lat.]  The  conclufion 
of  an  oration  1 

What  means  this  paflionate  difcourfe  ? 

This  peroration  with  fuch  circumftances  t  Shah/peart. 

PE'ROS  BAN'HOS,  a  range  of  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea.   Lat.  5.  30.  S.  Ion.  7a.  10.  E. 

PEROSI'NA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference.    Lat.  45.  17.  N.  Ion.  14-  a*.  E. 

PE'ROT,  an  ifland  of  Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Utawas  river ;  fourteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference i  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 

PEROTA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Tlaf- 
cala  :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

PEROTIS,/.  [fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Solander,  from 
sropoe,  deficient,  becaufe  the  calyx  was  fuppofed  to  be  want- 
ing.] In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  claft  triandria,  order  di- 
gynia,  natural  order  gramina.  Generic  characters — Ca- 
lyx :  none.  Corolla :  glume  two-valved  ;  valves  oblong, 
acute,  almolt  equal,  awned  at  the  tip.  Stamina  t  fila- 
ments three,  capillary;  an there  oblong.  PifHUumi 
germen  fuperior,  oblong.  Styles  two,  capillary,  (hor;er 
than  the  corolla}  fligmas  feathered,  divaricating.  Peri- 
carpium  1  none ;  corolla  incloiing  the  feed.  Seed  one, 
linear-oblong. — Eflential  CharaSer.  Calyx  none  i  corolla 
two-valved}  valves  equal,  awned.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Perot  is  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  perotis:  culm 
fiinple,  leaves  waved,  joints  fmootb.  Culm  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  frequently  jointed  to  a  third  part  of 
its  height,  the  joints  half  an  inch  and  an  inch  diftant 
from  each  other ;  from  each  joint  iprings  a  branch,  which 
is  alfo  frequently  jointed,  and  terminated  by  a  fpike. 
Leaf  at  each  joint  waved,  and  as  it  were  curled,  an  inch 
long  or  left,  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines  wide,  fmootb, 
with  a  white  line,  and  wort  loofe  ftiffilh  hairs  at  the  edge. 
Sheath  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  whitifhefpeciaTly 
towards  its  origin;  ending  in  a  fcarcely-vifible  whitifli 
ligule.  Spike  a  hand  or  half  a  foot  in  length,  very  thin. 
Florets  pedicelled,  a  line  long,  livid  or  purpliih;  awn 
very  flender,  yellowifli  or  purple,  four  or  five  lines  in 
length.  Seed  very  (lender,  acuminate,  brown,  near  a  line 
long.  Petiver  fent  it  toScbeuchzer  from  London.  It  is 
an  annual  grafs,  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced 
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in  1777  by  Daniel  Charles  Solander,  LL.D.  It  flowers 
in  Augtift  and  September. 

0.  The  variety  with  flat  lanceolate  leaves,  is,  according 
to  WilldenOw,  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

v  Perotis  rara,  or  narrow-leaved  perotis :  ftem  erect, 
fomewhat  branched  ;  leaves  linear,  fmooth  ;  the  lower 
ones  flat,  the  upper  involute.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown 
in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

3.  Perotis  polyftachya  ■  culm  branching,  leaves  flat, 
joints  bearded.  Culm  branched.  Leaves  linear,  not 
waved.  Sheaths  bearded  at  the  edge.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This,  which  is  the  Saccharum  paniceum  of  La- 
marck, and  perhaps  Andropogon  crinitum  of  Thunberg, 
is  judged  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  plant  of  a  genus  by  it felf, 
very  nearly  related  to  his  Imperata,  but  differing  in  having 
awns  to  the  calyx,  no  inner  valve  to  the  hermaphrodite 
floret,  and  only  one  If  amen;  marks  which  perhaps  are  not 
fufltcient  in  this  cafe  to  found  a  genus  upon.  See  Sac- 
charum and  Laourus. 

PEROTTI  (Nicolo),  one  of  the  early  Italian  men  of 
letters,  was  born  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family  at  Saf- 
foferrato,  in  1430.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Volpe  at  Bo- 
logna 1  and,  after  finilhing  his  ftudies,  became  himfclf  a 
profeffor  in  that  city,  firft  of  polite  literature,  and  then  of 
philol'ophy.  He  made  him  lei  f  known  by  various  tranf- 
lations  of  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  As  early  as  1453, 
he  fent  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  bis  verfion  of  the  three  firft 
books  of  Polybius,  to  which  be  afterwards  added  two 
more,  all  that  were  then  known  of  that  author.  He  fub- 
fequently  tranflated  Epiftetus's  Enchiridion,  the  Com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  upon  Ariftotle's  Phyfics,  and 
Tatian's  Oration  to  the  Greeks.  In  145*,  when  the 
emperor  Frederic  III.  vifited  Bologna,  Perotti  compli- 
mented him  in  the  name  of  the  city  in  an  oration  which 
was  printed,  and  was  recompenled  with  the  title  of  Poet 
Laureat  and  Imperial  Counsellor.  He  appears  in  1456  to 
have  been  in  the  fervice  of  pope  Callixtus  III.  as  bis  fe- 
cretary,  and  a  count  of  the  Lateran  palace.  In  145S  he 
was  nominated  by  Pius  II.  archbilhop  of  Siponto,  which 
is  the  fame  fee  as  Manfredonia.  He  was  alfo  appointed 
to  honourable  office*  under  the  court  of  Rome;  being 
made  governor  of  Umbria  in  146J,  of  Spoleto  in  147s, 
and  of  Perugia  in  1474.  He  died  111  1480  at  a  country 
feat  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Fugicvr*.  The 
writings  of  this  learned  perfon  are  numerous,  confidering 
the  public  employments  rn  which  he  was  engaged.  His 
moil  celebrated  work  was  entitled  «  Cornucopia,"  being  a 
diffufe  and  learned  commentary  on  Martial's  book,  on 
Spectacles,  and  the  firft  book  of  his  Epigrams.  It  was  not 
publifhed  till  after  hi*  death,  as  being  fomewhat  incon- 
gruous with  his  ecclefiaftical  dignity.  It  contains  a  trea- 
sure of  erudition  reflecting  the  Latin  language.  He  alfo 
wrote  remarks  on  other  clafitcal  authors,  many  orations 
and  letters ;  and  had  a  (bare  in  the  angry  contentions 
among  the  literati  of  his  time.  Tirxbofeki. 

PEKOU'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  1  two  miles  weft  of  Meximieux,  ana  fix  north- 
eaft  of  Montluel. 

PEROU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gootys  twenty-four  miles  foutb-fouth-weft  of  Anant- 
pour. 

PEROU'SA  (La)  1  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  on  the  river  Clufon.  It  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  four  valleys  of  Piedmont :  fix  miles  north  of  Pinerolo, 
twenty-four  eaft  of  Briancon. 

PEROU'SE.orPEYROusx  (J.  F.  G.  de  la),  an  eminent 
but  unfortunate  navigator,  was  bom  of  a  gentleman's  fa- 
mily at  Touloufe  in  1741 .  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  enter- 
ed into  the  French  navy,  in  which  he  pafled  a  life  of  al- 
moft  conftant  fervice.  Uniting  the  vivacity  and  gaiety 
ufual  to  the  natives  of  a  warm  climate  with  equanimity 
and  folidity  of  character,  be  was  generally  efteemed  and 
beloved,  while  his  firmnefs  and  profeftional  (kill  caufed 
him  to  be  regarded  at  fit  for  the  moft  arduous  enterpri- 
7Z  (es. 
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tea.  Tb«  triumphs  of  the  French  marine  were  few  in  hit 
time  ;  he  however  commanded  in  the  fuccefsful  attempt 
to  deftroy  the  Englilh  fcttlements  in  Hudfon's  Ray,  in 
17(1.  On  thatoccafion  he  gave  a  iignal  proof  of  his  con- 
federate humanity;  for,  reflecting  that  the  Englilh  who 
had  fled  into  the  wood*  would  be  ex  poled  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  their  fettlemcnts  to  perilh  through  want,  or  by 
the  hands  of  the  favages,  he  left  them  a  fupply  of  provi- 
fion*  and  arm*  upon  hit  departure. 

On  the  rcilor.it ion  of. peace,  it  was  refolved  by  the 
French  mini  (try  that  a  voyage  of  difcovery  would  be  un- 
dertaken to  fupply  what  bad  been  left  defective  in  the 
voyages  of  the  illuftriou*  Cook  and  hit  aflbciatet.  Louit 
XVI.  bimfelf  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition 
with  great  intelligence;  and  La  Peroufe  was  the  perfon 
fixed  upon  to  conduct  it.  With  two  frigates,  la  Bouffble 
and  I'Aftrolabe,  the  firft  under  bit  own  command,  the 
•fecond  under  that  of  M.  de  Langle,  but  fubject  to  hit 
orders,  he  failed  from  Brett  in  Auzutt  1785.  They 
touched  at  Madeira  and  TencrifFe,  and  in  November  an* 
chored  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  Thence  they  proceeded 
round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Sea,  and  in  February 
17S6  caft  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Conception,  on  the  coatt 
of  CbLli.  At  this  time,  fo  well  had  the  meant  of  preferv- 
ing  health  been  employed,  they  bad  not  a  man  fick.  The 
mips  reached  Eafter-iftaad  in  the  moat h  of  April;  and 
thence  failed,  without  touching  at  any  land,  to  the  Sand- 
wich-iflandt.  On  June  aj,  they  anchored  on  the  Ame- 
rican coatt  in  bt.  58.  37.  and  landed  on  an  ifland  to  ex- 
plore the  country  and  take  observations.  At  this  place 
M.  Peroufe  had  the  misfortune  of  having  two  boats 
wrecked,  witb  the  loft  of  all  their  crews.  Thence  he  ran 
down  to  California,  and  in  September  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Monterey;  whence  they  took  their  departure  acrolt 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  January  1787  arrived  in  Macao- 
roads.  In  February  they  reached  Manilla,  which  they 
quitted  in  April,  ihaping  their  courfe  for  the  i  Hands  of 
Japan.  Parting  the  coafts  of  Coreaand  Japan,  they  fell  in 
with  Chinefe  Tartary  in  la*.  41.  30.  and  ran  to  the  north- 
ward. They  anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Sagbalicn ; 
and  thence  proceeded  up  the  mallow  channel  between 
that  ifland  and  the  continent,  at  far  as  lat.  51. 19.  Re- 
turning thence,  they  reached  the  foutbern  extremity  of 
Saghalicn  in  Auguft,  and  pafled  a  ftrait  between  it  and 
Jeflo  (fince  named  Peroufe  Strait)  into  the  North  Pacific. 
On  September  6,  tliey  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Kamtfchatka.  The  daipa  having 
been  refitted,  tbey  fet  fail,  September  30,  for  the  fouth- 
ward  ,  and,  eroding  the  line,  arrived  in  December  at  the 
group  called  by  Bougainville  the  Navigator's  Iflands. 
Anchoring  in  the  Bay  of  Maouna,  tbey  met  with  a  friend- 
ly reception  from  the  numerous  native*,  and  began  to  take 
in  refrefhment*.  A  party  of  uxty-one,  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Langle,  went  alhore  to  procure  trcQi  water,  when 
a  molt  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place.  The  natives, 
coufiding  in  their  numbers  and  perfon; ' 
refolved  to  make  prize  of  the  boat*,  and 
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of  them,  and  they  accordingly  failed  under  M.  d'Ent re- 


prize ot  tbe  boaw,  and  without  the  leaft 
provocation  commenced  an  attack  with  clubt  and  ftones, 
in  which  M.  de  Langle  and  eleven  more  loft  their  rives, 
the  reft  efcaping  with  great  difficulty.  The  humane  for- 
bearance, which  was  the  principle  of  condutf  during  the 
whole  voyage,  appear*  to  have  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
on  this  occafion,  and  to  have  produced  the  cataftrophe. 

Quitting  this  polluted  foot  without  any  fruitless  at- 
tempt* at  vengeance,  Peroufe  proceeded  to  New  Holland, 
'  at  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  juft  at  tbe 
governor  Phillip  with  the  whole  Englifh  co- 
1  leaving  it  for  tbe  new  fettlement  at  Port  Jack/on. 
1  terminate*  all  that  U  known  of  the  voyage  of  this 
tor,  from  the  journal  which  be  transmitted  to 
France.  He  had  many  and  important  objects  ol  refcareb 
remaining;  but  was  never  more  heard  of.  There  can  b« 
little  doubt  that  both  the  veflelt  parithed  by  (hipwreck, 
probably  with  their  whole  crew*.  Tbe  in  t  ere  It  excited 
by  their  continued  abfence  caufed  the  National  Auernbly 
in  1791  to  decree  that  two  (hipt  (hould  be  lent  in  fearch 
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uteaux;  but  the  effort  proved  fruitlefs,  and  no  < 
information  has  ever  been  procured  of  their  fate.  In  the 
fame  year  a  decree  pafTed  for  the  publication  of  tbe  ac- 
counts fent  borne  by  Peroufe,  at  the  national  expenfe, 
and  for  tbe  profit  of  hit  widow.  Circumftance*  retarded 
the  execution  of  thitdefign  till  1798,  when  tbe  "Voyage 
autour  du  Monde,  par  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Peroufe,  ice.-'  edited 
by  M.  L.  A.  Milet  Mureau,  appeared  in  3  volt.  +to-  witb 
an  atlas  in  folio.  It  is  an  interfiling  work,  and  hat  been 
twice  tranQated  into  Englilh.  The  proper  discoveries  of 
Peroufe  are  chiefly  in  the  feas  between  China  and  Japan, 
and  the  latter  and  Tartary.    !'.«/,  do  Peroufe. 

PEROU'SE  (La),  Strait*  of,  a  narrow  channel  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  islands  of  Sagbalien 
and  Jeflo. 

PERPENAGAR'DE,  a  town  of  Hindoottini  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Calicut. 

To  PERPEN  D,  v.  a.  [ptrpondo,  Lat.]  To  weigh  in  the 
mind;  to  confider  attentively.— -Confider  the  different 
conceit*  of  men,  and  duly  pet  pond  the  imperfection  of 
their  discoveries.  Brawn. 

inder  thus  ; 

Skaktjpeor*'*  Hamlet, 


That  it  remain*,  and  the  1 
Perpend. 


PERPEN'DER, /.  [ft 


the  Lit.  per,  by,  and  prndeo, 
ng  down  in  a  it  .tight  line. 
A  (tone  fitted  to  tbe  thicknefs  of  a  wall;  a  coping-Hone. 

PERPEN'DICLE,  J~.  Lporpmdieuk,  Fr.  merpendieulum, 
Lat.]  Any  thing  hanging  down  by  a  ftraight  line. 

PERPENDICULAR,  adj.  [perpendindoiro,  Fr.  perptn- 
ditularit,  Lat.]  r  roiling  any  other  line  at  right  angle*.— 
The  angle  of  incidence  i*  that  angle,  which  tbe  line,  de- 
fcribed  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with  Xhc  perpendicular 
to  the  reflecting  or  refracting  furface  at  the  point  of  in- 
cidence. Xtwton't  Optic*. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  1 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  tbey  move ; 
If  feme  advance  not  flower  in  their  1 
And  ibme  more  fwift,  how  could  they  be  entangled? 

Bwdhmm 

Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. — Some  define  the  per- 
petidicular  altitude  of  the  higheft  mountain*  to  be  four 
miles.  Brown'*  Vult.  Err. 

PERPENDICULAR,/  in  geometry,  a  line  falling  di- 
rectly on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on  each 
fide  ;  called  alfo  a  normal  line.— From  the  very  notion  of 
a  perpendicular,  it  follows  that  the  perpendicularity  is 
mutual ;  i.  e.if  a  line  be  perpendicular  to  another,  that 
other  is  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  firft.  Chamber*. — A  line 
eroding  the  horizon  at  right  angles.— Though  the  quan- 
tity of  water  thus  rifing  and  falling  be  nearly  conftaut  as 
to  the  whole,  yet  it  vane*  in  the  feveral  part*  of  the  globe; 
by  reafon  that  the  vapours  float  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
are  not  rettored  down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon  tbe 
fame  precife  tract  of  land.  Woodward. — A  level. — Her 
feet  were  placed  upon  a  cube,  to  (hew  stability ;  and  in 
her  lap  (he  held  a  perpendicular,  or  level,  a*  the  enfign  of 
evenneft  and  reft,  ft  Jon/on. 

PERPENDICULAR'ITY,  f.  The  ftateof  being  per- 
pendicular.— The  meeting  of  two  line*  it  the  primary  ef- 
fential  mode  or  difference  of  an  angle;  the  perpendicular- 
ity of  thefe  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle.  Watt*'* 
Logick. 

Perpendicularity  of  Plants,  or  the  tendency  which 
the  Items  of  plants  in  general  have  to  afcend,  while  their 
root*  defcena,  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  firft  particularly 
noticed  by  M.  Dodart,  who  laboured  without  much  fuc- 
cef*  to  explain  it ;  nor  was  M.  de  la  Hire  more  happy  in 
bis  theory  on  the  fubject.  Dr.  Darwin  bat,  in  our  opi- 
nion, given  the  beft  explanation.  He  fuppofits  that  tbe 
root  it  rood  ftimulated  by  moifture,  the  afcend.  ng  part  of 
the  plant  by  air;  and  that  each  extend*  itfelf  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  meet*  with  it*  requifire  ftimulut. 
Thi*  theory  account*,  not  only  for  the  general  direction 
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of  the  fttm  and  root,  but  for  the  occanonal  variation*  ob- 
servable in  both. 

PERPENDICULARLY,  ask.  Id  fuch  a  manoer  at  to 
out  another  line  at  right  angles. — In  the  direction  of  a 
ftraigbt  line  up  and  down. — Shoot  up  an  arrow  ptrpeudu 
cvlarhj  from  the  earth,  the  arrow  will  return  to  your  foot 
again.  More. — All  weight*  naturally  roots pevpnuttcularly 
downward.  Ray. 

Ten  mafts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hall  prrpmdicularty  fallen.  Skakefpeart. 

PERPEN'NA.   See  the  article  Rom. 

PERPEN'SION,/:  [Uom  perpend.]  Consideration.  Not 
m  uj'r. — Unto  reafnnable  perpeujiunt  it  bath  do  place  in 
fome  fciencci.  Brow'*  Vulg.  Err. 

PER PEN'SUM,  /.  in  botany.    See  Gunnera. 

PERPES^IONj:  Iferptffio,  Lat.]  Suffering.— The  eter- 
nity of  definition  in  the  language  of  Scripture  Signifies 
«  perpetual  ptrpeflion  and  duration  in  tnifery.  Peorfomon 
the  Creed. 

To  PER'PETRATE,  v.  a.  [fitrpttro,  Lat.]  To  commit: 
to  »&.   Always  in  an  ill  fenfe : 

Hear  of  fuch  a  crime 
As  tragick  poett,  fincc  the  birth  of  time 
Ne'er  feign 'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze  ; 
But  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  daya.  Tate. 

It  i*  ufed  by  Butler  in  a  neutral  fenfe,  in  compliance  with 
his  rerlr,  but  not  properly: 
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baring  been  expunged  from  our  calendar  by  the  firft  re- 
formers, it  was  again  introduced,  not  any  reafon  has  been 
afligned.    It  ftands,  in  our  calendar,  againft  the  7th  of 

March. 

PERPETUAL,  adj.  [ptrpttuel,  Fr.  perpetuus,  Lat.] 
Never  ceafing  t  eternal  with  refpeft  to  futurity.— Under 
the  fame  moral,  and  therefore  under  the  fame  perpetual, 
law.  Holy  day. 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  mull  perpetual  be, 
If  you  can  be  fo  juft  as  I  am  true. 

Continual;  uninterrupted;  perennial. — By  the  mufcular 
motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of 
them  is  thrown  out  of  the  body.  Arbutknot. 

Within  thofe  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  driw  their  humid  train. 


I  no  mortal  wit 
Or  fureft  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatfoe'er  we  perpetrate. 

We  do  but  row,  we're  fteer'd  by  fate.  Hudibrat. 

PERPETRATION,  /.  Tbe  aft  of  committing  a  crime. 
—A  defperate  difcontented  affaflinate  would,  after  the 
perpetration,  have  honcfted  a  nicer  private  revenge.  Wotton. 
—A  woman,  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  feducer,  may  be  infen- 
fibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  tbe  moft  violent  ads. 
RichardJM*  CiariJJa.—A  bad  acVion.— Tbe  Strokes  of  di- 
v hit  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own  consciences,  always  at- 
tend injurious  perpetration*.  King  Ckarlet. 

PERPET'UA  (Cape),  lies  on  the  north- weft  coaft  of 


North  America,  in  lat.  44.  6.  N.  Ion.  155.  5*.  E.    This  is 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  projecting  land  ■,  and  the 
(outhern  extreme  wu  called  by 
in  lat.  43.  jo.  N.  Ion.  135.  57.  E. 


A  fcrew  which  acts  againft  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  1 
tinues  its  action  without  end ;  and  hence  called  ot 
wife  an  endlefs  fcrew. — A  perpetual  fcrew  hath  the  motion 
of  a  wheel  and  the  force  of  a  fcrew,  being  both  infinite. 
Wilkin*'*  Math..  Maffick. 

Perpetual  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  thing  that 
lefts,  or  holds,  during  a  perfon's  life.  Thus  offices,  &c. 
held  durante  vita,  are  fometimes  called  perpetual  offices. 
In  this  fenfe,  M.  Fontenelle  was  laid  to  be  perpetual  ft- 
cretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ,  and  the  French 
called  him  abfolutely,  M.  I*  Perpetuel. 

Perpetual  Pills,  Pilula  perprtutr,  among  phyficians, 
are  pills  made  of  regulus  of  antimony ;  which,  being 
fwallowed  and  voided  fifty  times,  will  purge  every  time 
with  undiminished  force.  Chamber*. 

PERPETUALLY,  adv.  Conftantly  ;  continually ;  in- 
ceffantly. — The  bible  and  common  prayer  book  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  ftandard  for  language,  efpecially  to  the 
common  people.  Swift. 

To  PERPETUATE,  v.a.  [perpetuer,  Fr.  from  ptrpetuo, 
Lat.]  To  make  perpetual;  to  preferve  from  extinction! 

fities,  may  be  of  ufe  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and 
at  the  fame  time  perpetuate  tbe  glories  of  her  majefty's 
reign.  Addijbn. — To  continue  without  ceffation  or  inter- 
minion. — What  is  it,  but  a  continued  1 
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(outhern  extreme  was  called  by  Cook  "Cape  Gregory, 
*  1  lat.43.  30.  N.  Ion.  135.  57.  E. 

PERPET'UA  (Saint),wasa  married  lady  of  diftinguiOi- 
ed  parentage,  and  only  in  tbe  sad  year  of  her  age,  when 
she  was  ordered  into  confinement,  by  Minutius  Firmianus, 
the  proconful  of  Africa,  in  the  fifth  general  perfecution 
of  the  ChriAians,  under  the  emperor  Severus  ;  who,  hav- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  his  Sovereignty  been  favourable  to 
Chrillianity,  proved,  in  the  Subsequent  period  of  bis 
reign,  one  of  ita  moft  unrelenting  and  bitter  enemies. 
The  bufband  and  mother  of  Perpetua  were  reputed  Cbrif- 
tiana ;  her  father  was  a  heathen.  While  under  confine- 
ment, every  art  which  parental  authority  or  affection 
could  dictate,  was  elTayed  by  the  father  of  Perpetua,  to 
make  her  abandon  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  fave  the  life  of 
bcrfelf  and  that  of  the  infant  which  (be  nourished  at  her 
br tad :  but  (he  remained  firm  againft  every  effort ;  and, 
when  under  the  awful  examination  before  Hillarian  tbe 
procurator,  who  officiated  as  judge,  difptayed  the  moft 
heroic  fortitude,  receiving  with  magnanimous  resigna- 
tion her  fentenoe  "  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts."  A 
Cosaduct  fo  noble  wrought  upon  Hillarian,  who  a fterwarde 
embraced  those  doctrines  which  he  found  no  reafon  could 

refute,  or  earthly  power  overcome.  In  the  amphitheatre,  Exemption  from  iateraviiion  or  conation. — A  cycle  or  pe- 
es* exposed  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  riod  begins  again  as  often  a*  it  ends,  and  fo  obtains  a  per* 
several  bruife*  from  the  animal,  though  petuitu.  Holder.—  What  the  Gofoel  enjoins  is  a  conftant 
e  danger;  and  waa  finallv  difpatcbed  by  difpofitionofmind  topraftifeall  Chriftian  virtues,  as  often 
lublic  executioner,  arnidft  the  feoffs  and    as  time  and  opportunity  reouire  j  and  not  a  perpetuity  of 

exercife  and  aflion  ,  it  being  impoflible  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  to  difcharge  variety  of  duties.  Aelfon,— Some- 
thing of  which  there  it  no  end.— A  reefs  of  pottage  for  a 

birthright; 


from  heaven,  refounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  to  give  men 
no  reft  in  their  fins,  no  quiet  from  Chrift's  importunity, 
till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick  deep  and  arife  from 
fo  mortiferous  a  ftate,  and  permit  him  to  give  them  life. 

PERPETUATION,/  Tbe  act  of  making  perpetual; 
inceffant  continuance. — Nourifhing  hair  upon  the  mote* 
of  tbe  face  is  the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  cuftom. 
Brown'*  Vulg.  Err. — Now  tbe  prophetical  timet  ion  c  on  - 
fiftetb  in  the  promulgation,  confirmation,  and  perpetua- 
tion, of  the  doctrmc  containing  the  will  of  God  for  the 
falvation  of  man.  Pear/on  on  the  Creed. 

PERPETU'ITY,  /.  [perpttuiti,  Fr.  from  perpetuitat, 
Lat.]  Duration  to  all  futurity.— For  men  to  alter  thofe 
laws,  which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  established,  were  pre- 
emption moft  intolerable,  ilooker. — There  can  be  no 
other  affuranceof  the  perpetuity  of  this  church,  but  what 
we  have  from  him  that  buikt  it.  Pearjau. 

Yet  an  I  better 
Than  one  that's  fick  o*  the  gout,  fincc  he  had  rather 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  he  cur'd 


the  bands  of  the  public 
exultations  of  the  brutal  fpeaator»,'X.  D. 
St.  Auguftin  records,  that  tbe  day  of  Perpetuus 

I  in  his  time  j  but  why,  after 
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birthright  i  a  prefent  repaft  (or  i  ptrprtuity. 

obling  property  of  the  pleafgre  that  accrue*  to  a  man 
from  religion,  ii,  that  he  that  hat  the  property  may  be 


alfo  Aire  of  the  perpetuity.  Sonttn 

The  lawi  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
Abhor* perpetuity  mould  (land  ; 

Edates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power.  Pope. 

PERPIGNAN',  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ead  Pyrenees;  before  the  revolution,  the 
capital  of  Kouflil Ion,  and  the  fee  of  a  biwop ;  (ituatcd  on 
the  Tet,  about  a  league  from  the  fea.  The  walls  are  of 
brick  and  Rone,  very  nigh  and  thick,  with  feveral  badions; 
the  citadel  is  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  the 
town.  This  town  was  founded  in  to68  by  Guinard  earl 
of  Roumllon,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name  from 
Bernard  Perpignan,  who  kept  an  inn  on  the  fpot.  The 
eadern  and  wedern  divifiont  contain,  each  of  them,  5550 
inhabitants.  The  place  has  been  often  contefted  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  \jnder  the  prefent  circumflan- 
ces  (April  i8s3)  is  likely  to  be  fo  again.  The  climate  is 
in  genera]  fo  mild  here,  that  it  was  with  no  little  furprife 
the  inhabitants  beheld  a  confiderable  fall  of  fnow  from 
Thurfday  the  19th  till  Saturday  the  aid  of  December  lad, 
(i8»*),  where  fnow  had  not  been  feen  for  17  years  before. 
Perpignan  is  19  pods  fouth-wed  of  Montpelier,  11+  foutb 
of  Paris.    Lat.  41.  4.1.  N.  Ion- 1.  59.  E. 

To  PERPLEX',  v.  a.  [ptrpUxui,  Lat.  from  the  Gr. 
mtftvXiKv,  to  entangle,  to  involve.]  To  difturb  with 
doubtful  notions,  to  entangle  ,  to  make  anxious  i  to  teafe 
with  fufpenfe  or  ambiguity  \  to  diftrafl  ,  to  embarrafs;  to 
puzzle. — Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Perfia.  1  Mac.  iii.  31. — He  perplexe*  the 
minds  of  the  fair  fex  with  nice  fpeculations  of  philofopby, 
when  he  mould  engage  their  hearts.  Dryden. — To  make 
intricate;  to  involve  |  to  complicate. — What  was  thought 
obfeure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will 
lie  open  to  the  undcrftanding  in  a  fair  view.  Locke. 

Their  way 

Lie*  through  the  perplex' doubt  of  this  drear  wood.  Milton. 

We  both  are  involv'd 
In  the  fame  intricate  ptrplix'd  didrefs.   Addi/on't  Goto. 

To  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  vex.  A  ftnj't  not  proper,  nor 
uj'ed. 

Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  fex  ; 

'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender , 
How  might  fuch  killing  eyes  perplex, 

With  virtue  to  defend  her!  Granrille. 

PERPLEX',  adj.  Intricate;  difficult.  Perplexed  is  the 
word  in  ufe. — How  the  foul  directs  the  fpirits  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  according  to  the  feveral  animal  exigents, 
is  perplex  in  the  theory,  (rlaneille'e  Scepfit. 

PERPLEX'EDLY,  adv.  Intricately;  with  involution. 
—He  handles  the  quedion  very  perplexedly,  which  yet  is 
very  eafily  refolved  upon  the  grounds  already  laid.  Bp. 

nnii. 

PERPLEX'EDNESS, /.  Embarraflment;  anxiety.— Be 
good  without  much  noife:  be  provident  without  perplex- 
edne/t:  be  merry  without  lightnefs:  be  bountiful  without 
wafte  :  live  to  the  benefit  of  all,  but  to  the  fervice  only  of 
God.  Dr.  Hen/kaw'i  Daily  Thought!,  1651.— Intricacy ; 
involution;  difficulty. — Obfcurity  and  perplexednefi  have 
been  call  upon  St.  Paul's  Epidles  from  without.  Locke. 

PERPLEX'ITV, f.  Anxiety;  didraftion  of  mind.— 
The  fear  of  him  ever  lince  hath  put  me  into  fuch  perplexity 
as  now  you  find  me.  Sidney.  —  Perplexity  not  fullering 
them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in  a  phren- 
zj.  Hooker. 

The  royal  virgin,  which  beheld  from  far. 

In  penfive  plight  and  fad  perplexity, 
The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 

Came  running  fall  to  greet  his  victory.  Spen/er. 


PER 

Entanglement;  intricacy. — Let  him  look  for  the  laby- 
rinth ;  for  I  cannot  difcern  any,  unlefs  in  the  perplexity 
of  his  own  thoughts.  Stxllmsrfl'ft- 

PERPLEX'LY,  id*.  Confufedly— This  i*  the  fum  of 
what  pad,  fet  down  fo  ptrplexly  by  the  Saxon  annalift. 
Milton' 1  Hift.  of  Eng. 

PERPOTA'TION,/  [per  and  poto,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
drinking  largely. 

PER'PUR  A,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runt  into  the  At- 
lantic in  lat.  J.  50.  S.  Ion.  38.  16.  W. 

PERQUA'IN,  or  Pel'ham,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  fouth 
coafl  of  England,  in  Pool  Harbour. 

PER'QUIMINS,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  36.  5.  N.  Ion.  76.  31.  W. 

PER'QUIMINS,  .1  county  of  Edenton  di  drift,  in  North 
Carolina,  bounded  well  by  Chowan  county,  and  call  by 
Pafquotank,  from  which  lad  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Pafquotank,  a  water  of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  contains 
605s  inhabitants,  of  whom  1017  are  flaves. 

PER'QUISITE,  /  [pert/uijitut,  Lat.]  Something  gained 
by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  fettled  wages. — To 
an  honed  mind,  the  bed  ptrmiJUc*  of  a  place  are  the  ad- 
vantages it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good.  Addijon. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquifitt. 

And  deal  to  mend  your  wages  )  Widor  and  Cat. 

In  law,  any  thing  gotten  by  induHrv,  or  purchafed  with 
,  different  from  that  which  defcends  from  a  father 


';  and  fo  Brafton  ufes  it,  when  he  fays,  Perqui- 
■e,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  as. 
PER'QUISITED,  adj.  Supplied  with  perquifites  1 

But  what  avails  the  pride  of  gardens  rare, 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  perquifited  varlett  frequent  dand, 

And  each  new  walk  mull  a  new  tax  demand  i  Savage. 

PERQUISITION,  f.  [ptrqwAtut,  Lat.]  An  accurate 
enquiry ;  a  thorough  Jearch.— The  acid  is  fo  fugitive  as  to 
efcapeall  the  nitrations  and  perquifitiont  of  the  moft  nice 
obfervers.  Bp.  Berkeley'*  Sirit. 

PERQUISTTOR,/.  A  fearcher.  Cole. 

PERR  AHGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal  1  feventeen  miles 
north  of  Dinagepour. 

PERRANGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengali  fixty-fix  miles 
north  of  Dacca. 

PER'RAULT  (Claude),  a  phyficiait,  and  an  eminent 
architect,  born  at  Paris  in  1613,  was  the  fon  of  an  advo- 
cate of  parliament,  originally  from  Tours.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  medical  profeftton,  and  was  admitted  a  doctor  or 
the  faculty  of  Paris  in  164.1.  He  praflifed  little,  however, 
except  among  his  friends  and  the  poor,  and  made  himfelf 
chiefly  known  by  his  architectural  talents.  He  had 
dudied  mathematics  in  his  medical  courfe,  and  had  ac- 
quired great  Ikill  as  a  draughtfman.  When  in  1666  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded,  under  the  patronage 
of  Colbert,  Perrault,  who  was  one  of  the  firft  members, was 
appointed  to  fetect  a  fpot  for  in  Obfervatory;  and  be  alfo 
gave  a  plan  of  the  building,  which  was  executed.  When 
it  was  refolved,  among  the  magnificences  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  proceed  in  completing  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  all  the 
eminent  architects  were  invited  to  fend  defigns  for  the  fa- 
cade, and  that  of  Perrault  was  preferred.  This  is  ac- 
counted the  madcr-piece  of  French  architeaure;  and  it 
would  alone  fulfice  to  tranfmit  his  name -with  honour  to 


poderity.  It  was  in  vain  that  perfons  jealous  of  his  repu- 
tation endeavoured  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the 
real  detigner  of  this  work  was  Le  Veau  t  they  entirely 
failed  in  their  proof ;  and  the  glory  of  Perrault  remained 
untarnilhed.  When  Colbert,  after  the  king's  firft  con- 
queds,  propofed  to  conftruct  a  grand  triumphal  arch  to  his 
honour,  Perrault's  defign  had  the  preference,  and  the  edi- 
fice was  commenced.  It  was,  however,  never  finitbed  , 
and  the  done*  were  all  removed  under  the  regency  of  the 
a  duke 
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duke  of  Orleans.  In  itt  mafonry,  Perrault  employed  the 
practice  of  the  ancient*,  of  rubbing  the  fur  face*  of  the 
ftones  together  with  grit  and  water,  fo  ai  to  make  them 
cohere  without  mortar  j  and  he  invented  a  machine  for  the 
purpofe.  Other  work*  of  this  architect  were  the  chapel  at 
Sceaux,  that  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  church  of  the  Petit* 
Pere*  in  Pari*,  the  water-alley  at  Verfailles,  and  mod  of 
the  defigns  of  the  vafei  in  the  park  of  that  palace.  By  the 
king's  command  he  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Vitru?ius 
with  notes,  publifhed  in  1673,  fol.  All  the  defign*  for 
the  plates  of  this  work  were  drawn  by  bimfelf,  and  were 
regarded  as  mailer-pieces  of  the  kind.  He  afterwards 
published  an  abridgment  of  that  author  for  the  ufe  of  ftu- 
dent*.  He  likewife  facilitated  the  ftudy  of  architecture 
by  a  work  entitled,  "Ordonnance  des  cinq  Efpeces  de  Co- 
lonnes,  felon  la  Methode  des  Anciens,"  fol.  In  its  preface 
he  maintains  that  there  is  no  natural  foundation  for  the 
architectural  proportions,  but  that  they  may  be  infinitely 
varied  according  to  tafte  and  fancy}  an  opin;on  which 
lias  given  much  offence,  though  j unified  by  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  themfelves.  A  Collection  of  Several  Machines 
of  his  invention  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  410. 1 700. 

Claude  Perrault  alio  holds  a  refpectable  place  among  the 
writers  in  his  original  profeflion.  He  employed  himfclf 
afliduoufly  in  the  diflection  of  animals ;  and,  befides  va- 
rious memoirs  on  this  fubject  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  he  publifhed  "  Memoires  pour  Servir  a 
l'Hiftoire  naturelie  des  Animaux,"  in  a  vols.  fol.  167 1-6, 
with  fine  plates.  Du  Verney  afJifted  in  the  direction* 
and  descriptions,  which  were  from  Subjects  in  the  royal 
menagerie.  His  other  writings  of  this  clafs  are  contained 
in  his  "  EfTais  de  Phyfiqne,"  4  vols.  1680—88.  One  of 
thefe  volumes  relates  entirely  to  the  organ  of  bearing  , 
and  includes  a_  DuTertation  upon  the  Mufic  of  the  An- 
cients, which  is  chiefly  employed  in  proving  that  counter- 
point was  unknown  to  antiquity.  He  has  manifested  him- 
self to  have  been  perfectly  mailer  of  the  fubject :  he  had 
read  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  exprefsly 
upon  it ;  be  had  examined  the  padages  which  have  been 
thought  the  moll  favourable  to- it,  in  fome  authors  who 
have  only  mentioned  it  occasionally;  and  had  considered 
the  marvellous  effects  attributed  to  it  in  others.  He  rea- 
fons  forcibly,  and  the  facts  he  alleges  in  fupport  of  the 
fide  he  has  taken  are  flrong  and  well  (fated.  He  had  in- 
deed given  his  opinion  upon  the  fubject  very  freely  in  the 
notes  to  his  excellent  tranflation  of  Vitruvius  in  16731 
where,  in  his  commentary  of  the  chapter  upon  Harmo- 
nic Mufic  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Ariltoxenus,  he 
declares  that,  "  there  is  nothing  in  Ariltoxenus,  who  was 
the  firft  that  wrote  upon  concords  and  difcords,  nor  in 
any  of  the  Greek  authors  who  wrote  after  him,  that  ma- 
nitefis  the  ancients  to  have  had  the  leal)  idea  of  the  ufe 
of  concords  in  mufic  of  many  pans."  Another  volume 
of  the  Eflays  relates  to  the  inechanil'm  of  animals,  in 
which  he  has  anticipated  Stahl  in  fome  of  his  opinions 
reflecting  the  functions  of  the  animal  foul ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  them  he  treats  on  the  periflaltic  motion,  on  the 
fenfes,  on  nutrition,  on  the  regeneration  of  lolt  parts, 
&c.  on  all  which  topics  he  has  many  good  and  ingenious 
observations,  mixed  with  much  hyyotbelis. 

From  this  account  of  his  labours  in  art  and  fcirnce,  it 
appears  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  rendered  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  by  the  petulance  of  wit ;  and  Boilc.iu, 
who  attempted  it,  has  injured  his  own  memory  by  1  tier  at- 
tack, rather  than  that  of  his  foe.  Claude,  who  was  a 
man  of  a  kind  and  gentle  dilpofition,  had  expretftd  him 
felf  in  difapprobation  of  the  fe verities  of  the  f.ititift  j  on 
which  account  Boileau,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  l.rvught 
him  forward  under  the  fiction  of  a  doctor  of  Florence, 
who,  from  a  bad  phyfician,  became  an  able  architect. 
Perrault's  complaint  of  this  outrage  only  produced  a 
more  flagrant  infult  from  the  poet,  in  an  epigram  in 
which  he  pretended  not  to  have  had  him  in  his  view,  be- 
csule,  though  an  ignorant  phyfician,  he  was  not  a  fkilful 
architef1..   But  this  double  injustice  was  too  grofs  for  the 
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public  feeling;  and  Boileau  afterwards  thought  fir.  to  re- 
tract part  of  his  cenfure.  Claude  died  in  Paris  in  168S, 
aged  75.  His  death  is  faid  to  have  been  in  confequence 
of  difl'ectinga  camel  which  had  died  of  difeafe.  His  por- 
trait was  placed  in  the  ball  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
with  an  honourable  inscription. 

Claude  bad  three  brothers. — Peter,  theeldefl,  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances  of  the  generality  of  Paris,  wrote  a 
Treatife  on  Fountains,  and  a  tranflation  of  the  Secchia 
rapita  of  Taflbni.  Some  of  his  papers  are  contained  in 
the  "  Oeuvres  Phyfiques  de  Claude  et  de  Pierre  Perrault," 
Leyd.  17SI. 

Nicholas,  the  fecond  brother,  was  a  doflor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  publifhed  "  Theologie  Morale  des  Jefuites," 
4to.  1677.  The youngeft  is  the  fubject  of  the  following 
article. 

PERRAULT  (Charles),  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  alfo  .1  diilinguifhed  literary  charaaer,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1633.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in 
the  college  of  Beauvais,  where  lie  foon  attracted  notice 
by  his  facility  in  making  verfes.  He  was  ftill  more  ad- 
dicted to  Scholastic  difputation  1  but  a  quarrel  with  his 
matter,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  college,  interrupted 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  (ludies.  He  however  by  no 
means  defcrted  literary  pursuits  ;  but,  aflociating  himfelf 
with  a  friend  of  the  fame  age,  they  read  good  authors  to- 
gether, and  difcuflcd  their  merits  ;  and  this  fecond  edu- 
cation was,  in  his  opinion,  more  ufeful  to  him  than  the 
firft.  They  alfo  indulged  themfelves  in  burlefque,  which 
was  then  much  in  vogue;  and  they  joined  in  a  travefty 
of  the  6th  book  of  the  Eneid,  which  juvenile  talk  might,' 
perhaps,  produce  a  more  permanent  effect  upon  the  tafte 
of  Perrault  than  he.  was  aware  of.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  profeflion  of  the  law;  and,  having  been  admitted 
an  advocate,  began  to  plead  caufes.  He  was,  however, 
taken  from  this  career  by  the  minifter  Colbert,  who 
chofe  him  for  Secretary  to  a  fmall  focicty  of  men  of  let- 
ters which  affembled  twice  a- week  at  his  houfe.  Their 
bufinefs  was  to  plan  devices  for  medals,  and  other  me- 
morials, at  the  king's  requilltion,  and  commemorative  of 
the  glories  of  his  reign  ;  and  this  was  the  germ  of  the 
Celebrated  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lett  res. 
Charles  Perrault  had  a  lingular  talent  for  inventions  of 
this  kind,  and  thole  which  he  propofed  commonly  ob- 
tained the  preference.  His  influence  with  the  minifter 
was  conflaiitly  employed  111  the  Service  of  Science  and  li- 
terature. He  procured,  for  the  French  Academy,  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre;  and,  with  his  brother  Claude, 
Shared  in  the  eltablifhruent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
When  Colbert  cauScd  a  fum  to  be  Set  apart  in  ti;e  trea- 
fury,  for  pensioning,  in  the  king's  name,  the  moll  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  as  well  in  foreign  countries  as  in 
France,  its  distribution  was  principally  confided  to  Per- 
rault. This  was  an  office  likely  to  give  him  much  con- 
fequence among  the  literati,  and  alfo  to  procure  him 
much  envy  and  ill- will.  He  feems  to  have  executed  his 
trull  very  honourably  ;  yet  the  lift  of  pensions  granted  in 
France  was  far  from  being  a  Icale  of  relative  merit. 
The  eltcera  of  Colbert  for  Perrault  was  fubllantially 
roved  by  appointing  him  controller-general  of  the  royal 
uildings,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  Superiittendant.  In 
this  pott  be  conducted  himfelf  with  equal  dilinterelled- 
nefs  and  intelligence;  and  he  was  of  great  ufe  to  his  pa- 
tron, by  Suggeiling  to  him,  in  converlation,  much  infor- 
mation on  points  which  he  had  no  lime  to  ftudy,  and 
which  he  could  afterwards  difplay  to  advantage  before 
the  king,  who  was  equally  uninltructed  with  hin.iclt. 
During  his  polTcffion  of  this  office,  be  obtained  the  clta- 
blifhmcllt  of  the  Academies  oS  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
The  French  Academy  manileAed  its  gratitude  for  his 
Services,  by  admitting  him  as  a  member  in  1671;  and 
hi*  difcourfe  at  reception  gave  fo  much  Satisfaction  10 
that  body,  that  it  thenceforth  became  a  cultom  to  print 
admilfion-harangues. 
His  connexion  with  Colbert  was  at  length  interrupted 
8  A  by 
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by  fome  mortifications  to  which  the  minifter  expofed 
h:m  }  potTtbly  becaufe  he  could  not  cortdefcend  to  iervi- 
lity.    Perraitlt  retired,  and  refilled  the  advances  foon 
after  made  for  recalling  him.    He  withdrew  to  a  houfe  in 
one  of  the  fuhurbs  of  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
colleges,  which  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperinten- 
ding  the  education  of  his  two  fonj.    Here  he  pafled  his 
time  in  literary  lcifure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domeflic 
happinefs.    He  exercifed  himfclf  in  writing!  and  eoin- 
jiofcrd  fevera)  poems,  which  are  faid  to  be  remarkable  for 
the  exaclncfs  of  their  defcriptions.    One  of  thefe,  end- 
tied,  "  I.e  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  publifhed  in  1687,  made 
the  commencement  of  a  controverfy,  which  is  one  of  the 
molt  remarkable  circumftanccs  of  his  life,  and  for  a  time 
divided  all  his  wits  in  France.    In  enumerating  the  glo- 
ries of  the  reign,  he  had  enhanced  them  by  a  depreciation 
of  the  ancients  in  every  point  of  companion  j  and,  as 
this  was  regarded  by  the  votaries  of  antiquity  in  the 
light  of  a  profanation,  he  fupported  his  opinion  by  an 
elaborate  profe  work,  entitled,  "  Parallele  des  Anciens  et 
des  Modernes,"  + vol..  nmo.    Amongotlier  antagonills, 
he  had  to  encounter  the  formidable  fatirift  Boileau,  who 
attacked  him  not  only  with  all  the  powers  of  argument 
of  which  he  was  mailer,  but  with  ridicule  and  invective. 
He,  indeed,  treated  Perrault  as  a  perfonal  enemy;  and,  as 
he  was  of  a  much  lefs  forgiving  temper  than  his  adverfary, 
he  Teems  never,  even  after  an  apparent  reconciliation,  to 
have  regarded  him  without  a  degree  of  malignity.  The 
breach  had  been  widened  by  a  poem  of  Perraolt's  called 
"  Apologie  des  Femmes,"  intended  as  a  kind  of  reply  to 
Boiteau's  virulent  fatire  on  the  fex.    He  next  occupied 
himfclf  in  drawing  up  his  "  Eloge  Hiftorique  d'une  Par- 
tie  des  Grands  Hommes  qui  ont  paru  dans  le  xvii  Seicle." 
Of  this  work  he  publifhed  two  volt,  folio,  1697,  1700, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  ftibjecls  of  bis  eulogy.  The 
flyle  of  the  work  is  fimple  and  pleating,  and  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration reigns  through  the  whole.   Among  the  illuftri- 
cus  pcrfons  commemorated,  he  had  not  omitted  Arnauld 
and  Pafcal ;  but  the  odious  intrigues  of  the  Jefuits  ex- 
cluded theut  from  the  collection,  till  after  the  death  of 
I.ouis  XIV,   This  eftimable  writer,  who  invariably  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  man  of  worth,  died  in  1703,  at 
the  age  of  70.   His  poetry  is  lefs  valued  than  his  profe, 
which  laft  is  a  model  of  elegant  (implicity.    Sixty  years 
after  his  death  appeared  his  "  Memoirs,"  written  by  him- 
fclf, valuable  for  their  character  of  franknefs,  and  curious 
for  the  anecdotes  they  contain.     D'AUmberi  Elogti 

A  Cttft?9ft* 

PER'RE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Comagene,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which  difcharged  theiufclves  into  the  Euphrates  fouth  of 
this  town. 

PER'REL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  near 
thecoaft.    Lat.  10.  59.  N.  Ion.  106.  58.  E. 

PER'KECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire  i  ten  miles  north-north-weft  ofCha- 
rol!es,  and  fixteen  eaft  of  Bourbon  Lancy. 

PF.R'RENOT  (Antony),  ul'ually  known  by  the  name 
of  Cardinal  O'ranrtHe,  a  d:ttinguifhed  (latefman,  was  the 
fon  of  Nicholas  Perrenot,  lord  of  Granvelle,  chancellor 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  born  in  1517  at  Be- 
fancon  ;  and,  after  ftudyingin  the  univerfities  of  Louvain 
and  Padua  with  great  reputation,  entered  into  holy  or- 
(*tr*.  He  was  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  and  was 
employed  by  Charles  V.  in  various  embaflics,  in  which  he 
acquitted  himfclf  fo  well,  that  he  was  made  bifliop  of 
Arras  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  j  and,  upon  the  religna- 
tion  of  Charles,  was  recommended  to  ftrongly  by  that  fo- 
vereiyn  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  that  he  became  his  mod  con- 
.•5ricnri.il  minifter.  From  the  fee  of  Arras  he  was  tranf. 
h:ed  to  the  archhimoprick  of  Mechlin,  and  in  1561  was 
trtarcd  a  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.  Cardinal  Granvelle  pof- 
iMled  great  talents  tor  bufmefs ;  and  is  faid  to  have  occu- 
pied five  fecretaries  at  once,  dictating  to  them  in  differ- 


ent languages,  of  which  he  thoroughly  pofleiTed  feven. 
He  was  a  mailer  of  crafty  politics-,  ana  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Proteftants  into  a  (late  of 
fecurity,  with  refpeit  to  the  preparations  that  were 
making  againft  them.  When  Margaret  of  Auflria  wa» 
placed  by  Philip  at  the  bead  of  the  government  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Granvelle  was  her  principal  coonfellor, 
and  in  reality  exercifed  the  whole  authority.  His  cha- 
racter is  by  Grotiusreprefented  as  a  compound  of  indaf- 
'ry,  vigilance,  ambition,  luxury,  and  avarice)  and  as 
equally  ftirpafling  the  common  meafure  both  in  good  and 
bad  qualities.  A  zealous  fervant  to  the  crown,  hit  fole 
principle  of  government  was  the  extenfion  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  he  was  animated 
with  profeflional  hatred  againft  the  Proteftants.  He  at 
length  grew  fo  odious  to  the  noblet  and  people,  that  in 
1566  public  complaints  againft  him  were  tranfmitted  to 
Philip,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him.  His  con- 
duct, however,  by  no  mean*  loft  him  his  matter's  favour 
and  confidence.  After  having  retired  for  fome  time  to 
Bcfancon,  of  which  city  he  was  made  archbifhop,  Philip 
again  employed  him  in  public  affairs.  He  was  fent  to 
Rome  at  the  election  of  Pius  V.  and  wa*  commiffioned 
to  negociate  a  league  againft  the  Turks.  After  having 
refided  fome  time  at  Naples  io  quality  of  viceroy,  the 
king  called  him  into  Spain,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom  while  he  went  to  take  pofieflion 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  was  finally  nominated 
ambafiador  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  Ca- 
tharine with  the  duke  of.  Savoy.  The  fatigue  of  this 
journey  threw  him  into  an  illnefs  on  his  return,  which 
carried  him  oft  at  Madrid  in  1586,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.  Jichei-lltm' .1  C/mrlei  V, 

PERREPTATION ,  /.  [from  the  Lat. /wr,  through, 
and  rtpo,  to  creep.)  Tlie  act  of  creeping  through.  Cott. 

PERREU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  three  miles  eaft  of  Roan  11  e,  and 
feven  fouth  of  Cbarlieu. 

PER'RH/E,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  towns  of  Etruria. 

PERRR&'BI,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  part 
of  Theflaly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  and  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pencils,  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  In  the 
wars  between  thefe  people  and  the  Lapithas,  Ixion  and 
his  fon  Pirithous  took  poffeflion  of  their  country ;  many 
of  them  retired  into  Epirus,  and  the  reft  withdrew 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  near  the  river  Peneus, 
and  the  environs  of  mount  Olympus  and  the  river  Ti- 
tarefe,  where  they  were  blended  with  the  Lapithar.  Si- 
monides  calls  them  "  Pelafgiotes."  The  migration  of 
the  Perrhaebi  into  Epirus  took  place  about  thirty  years 
before  the  laft  war  of  Trov. 

PER'RIER./.  [from  p'itrre,  Fr.  a  done.]  A  kind  of 
great  gun  for  (hooting  ftones. 

PER'RIER  (Charles),  a  French  writer,  called  by  Me- 
nage  "the  prince  of  lyric  poets,"  was  born  at  Aix,  and 
died  169s. 

PER'RIERS,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribunal, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel :  eight  miles  north  of 
Coutanccs,  and  nine  fouth-weftof  Carentan. 

PER'RIN  (Charles-Jofeph),  a  French  Jefuit,  and  an 
admired  preacher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1690. 
He  exercifed  his  pulpit-talents  with  great  fuccefs  and  ap- 
plaufe  in  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
and  particularly  in  the  metropolis.  Upon  the  difgracc  of 
his  fociety  in  France,  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  who  was 
favourable  to  the  order,  gave  him  a  temporary  afylum  in 
bis  palace.  His  deportment  as  an  ecclefialtic  was  regular 
and  edifying,  and  hit  manners  agreeable  and  conciliating; 
but,  having  rendered  himfelf  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  fociety,  the  ruin  of 
which  was  irrevocably  determined,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
certity  of  retiring  to  Liege.  In  this  city  he  died  in  1 767. 
when  about  77  ye*"  of  age.    He  publifhed  a  Latin  poem 
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on  the  Death  of  Loois  XIV.  and  from  hit  raanuferipts 
were  printed,  at  Liege,  in  1768,4.  vols,  of  Sermons,  nmo. 
(fen.  Bioe. 

PERRI'TIO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
Crate  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra. 

PER'RON,  /  in  architecture,  a  ftaircafe  lying  open,  or 
withoutfide  the  building-  properly,  the  fteps  before  the 
front  of  the  building,  which  lead  into  the  firft  ftory  when 
raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

PER'RON  (James  Davy  du),  a  learned  and  celebrated 
cardinal,  ivns  defcended  from  two  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
milies of  Lower  Normandy,  which,  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  had  found  it  neceflary 
to  feek  an  afylum  in  SwifTertand,  and  fettled  in  the  can- 
ton  of  Berne,  where  the  fubjeft  of  this  article  was  born 
in  the  year  1 556.  Till  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his  father, 
who  poflefled  considerable  learning  and  abilities,  under- 
took the  office  of  his  tutor,  and  initiated  him  in  the  ma- 
thematics and  tbe  Latin  language.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  bis  parents  returned  with  their  family  into  Norman- 
dy ;  but  were  for  fomc  years  afterwards  driven  from  place 
to  place  by  perfecution  and  the  civil  wars,  till  the  Pro- 
teftants  obtained  peace  from  Charles  IX.  During  this 
time  young  Du  Perron  applied  diligently  to  bis  (Indies, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  taught  hirafelf  the  Greek 
language,  and  phitofophy,  commencing  the  feience  laft 
mentioned  with  the  logic  of  Arifiotlc.  He  then  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  Studying  the  orators  and  poets;  and  af- 
terwards cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  became  fucb  a  proficient  in  it,  that  he  could 
read  it  with  facility  without  the  points,  and  was  able  to 
deliver  leclurcs  upon  it  before  the  Proteftant  minifters. 
In  tbe  year  157ft,  M.  de  Lancofme  carried  him  to  the 
court  of  Henry  III.  which  was  then  at  Blois,  where  the 
ftates  were  aflerobled,  and  introduced  him  to  the  king,  as 
a  young  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  acquirements. 
Here  he  afforded  evidence  of  his  talents  aud  learning  in 
public  lectures  upon  the  mathematics  and  philofophy;  and 
obtained  fuch  celebrity  as  a  difpntant,  that  he  was  foon 
left  without  an  opponent  who  would  ventureto  enter  the 
lifts  with  him.  Upon  the  breaking-up  of  the  ftates  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  mounted  the  roltrum  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Augultiues,  in  the  habit  of  a  cavalier,  and 
held  public  conferences  upon  the  fciences. 

He  now  Items  to  have  entertained  a  difpofition  to- 
wards a  change  in  his  religious  fentiments.  This  was 
ftrengthened  by  bis  perufal  of  the  "  Suroma"  of  Aquinas, 
and  by  the  intimate  friendship  which  he  cultivated  with 
Philip  Defportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  who  made  him  his  fub- 
ftitute  in  the  office  of  reader  to  the  king,  Henry  III. 
From  the  perufal  of  Aquinas's  Sum  ma,  M.du  Perron  was 
led  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fathers,  particularly  of  the  works 
of  St.  Aogtiftine;  and  at  length  he  determined  to  em- 
brace the  Catholic  creed.  Having  taken  this  refolution, 
he  entered  himfelf  minutely  into  all  the  controverted 
points  at  ilTuc  between  the  two  communions,  and  then 
formally  made  his  abjuration.  No  fooner  had  he  thus 
become'a  convert  to  the  Catholic  church,  than,  with  a  zeal 
not  unufual  in  new  profclytes,  he  laboured  afliduoufly 
for  the  coaverfion  of  o-.hers  ;  and  this  even  before  he  had 
embraced  the  eccJcfiaftical  profeffion,  in  a  conference  with 
the  chaplain  of  the  Englilh  ambaftador,  and  on,  feveral 
other  occasions. 

In  the  year  1586,  he  was  felefted  to  pronounce  the  fu- 
neral oration  for  the  celebrated  poet  Ronlard ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  king  appointed  him  to  pay  a  fimilar 
trihute  of  refpeel  to  the  memory  of  Mary  quecu  of  Scots. 
Afterwards  he  wrote,  by  his  majerty's  command,  *'  A 
C'oinparifon  of  moral  and  theological  Virtues  ;*'  and  two 
"  Dilcourfes,"  one  concerning  the  foul,  and  the  other 
upon  (elf-knowledge,  which  he  pronounced  before  that 
prince.  He  was  in  attendance  upon  the  king  when  his 
majefty  afterwards  affembled  the  Rates  of  the  kingdom  at 
Blois  i  and  after  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he  went  to  re- 
fide  with  cardinal  Bourbon. 


He  now  laboured  more  afliduoufly  than  everin  making 
converts  from  the  reformed,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
means  of  reftoring  great  numbers  of  them  to  tbe  Catholic 
fold.  Among  others,  he  converted  Henry  Sponde,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Pamiez,  as  that  prelate  acknowledged,  in 
•  dedicatory  letter  prefixed  to  his  Abridgment  of  Baro- 
nios's  Annals.  His  Catholic  biographers  alfo  claim  for 
him  the  honour  of  having  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the 
conversion  of  king  Henry  IV.  It  is  certain  that,  when 
the  king  had  come  to  a  determination  to  avow  himfelf  a 
Catholic,  and  expreflcd  his  willingnefs  to  receive  induc- 
tion on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  M.  do  Perron  waited  on 
him  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  Mante,  where  he  maintained  a  famous  dif- 
pute  with  four  Proteftant  divines.  Afterwards,  when  the 
king  was  refolved  to  hold  a  conference  about  religion 
with  the  principal  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  he  fent  for 
du  Perron  to  afKft  in  it;  and,  as  he  was  then  only  a  lay- 
man, the  king  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Ev- 
reux,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  take  bis  place  among 
them.  This  conference  was  held  at  Sr.  Dennis,  and 
was  followed  by  the  king's  abjuration  of  tlw  Proteftant 
faith. 

After  this  facrifice  of  his  religion  to  views  of  (late  po- 
licy, Henry  fent  M.  du  Perron,  together  with  M.  d'Ofiit, 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  negotiating  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  that  fee;  in  which  object  they  Succeeded,  when 
pope  Clement  VIII.  found  that  the  king  was  firmly  fixed 
upon  his  throne,  and  might  be  tempted  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  were  his  holinef*  to 
prove  much  longer  implacable.  "While  M.  du  Perron 
continued  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1 595,  he  was  confecrated 
bifhop  of  Evreux.  After  his  return  to  France,  he  la- 
boured ineffectually  to  convert  fome  of  the  leading  Pro- 
teftants  to  the  Romifh  faith,  and  frequently  preached  and 
wrote  upon  the  points  in  controversy  between  them  and 
the  Catholics.  Having  read  M.  du  Plcffis-Mornay's 
treatife  "  On  the  Eucharift,"  he  pretended  that  he  had 
difcovered  in  it  more  than  five  hundred  errors  and  falfc 
quotations;  which  proved  the  occafion  of  a  conference 
between  our  prelate  and  that  gentleman  at  Fontainbleau, 
in  the  pretence  of  the  king,  when  the  honours  of  vic- 
tory were  rewarded  to  each  of  the  opponents  by  their  re- 
fpefiive  parties.  Afterwards  the  king  made  M.  du  Per- 
ron grand  almoner  of  France,  and  in  160+ tranllated  him 
from  the  fee  of  Evreux  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Sens.  In 
the  fame  year,  in  confequence  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
king  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  that  pontiff  conferred  on  the 
archbifhop  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  with  Singular  marks 
of  efteem.  The  indifpoCtion  of  Clement  foon  afterwards 
having  determined  the  king  to  lend  the  French  cardinals 
to  Rome,  that  they  mir^it  be  on  the  fpot  when  the  next 
conclave  fhould  be  affembled,  cardinal  du  Perron  on  his 
arrival  was  immediately  employed  by  the  pope  in  the 
moft  important  councils  and  congregations.  He  Sup- 
ported the  elections  of  Leo  XI.  and  Paul  V.  and  aifilied 
at  the  congregation  de  auxiliit ;  and  it  was  faid  to  bechiefiy 
owing  to  bis  advice,  that  the  pone  laft  mentioned  difmifled 
the  controverfy  between  the  Jefnits  and  Dominicans  con- 
cerning grate,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  have  Teen  under  his 
article,  at  p.  +ti  of  this  volume.  Upon  his  return  so 
France,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  Reply  to 
King  James  of  England's  Letter  concerning  Differences 
in  Religion,  which  that  prince  fent  to  Henry  ;  and  he 
was  alfo  employed  by  liis  majefty  in  various  other  affairs. 
Some  time  af  terwards  he  was  fent  a  third  time  to  Rome, 
together  with  the  cardinal  de  Joyeufc,  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  to  an  amicable  termination  ;  and  their  en- 
deavours were  not  ineffectual.  Such  weight  had  his  ad- 
vice with  that  pontiff,  that  he  once  faid  to  thofe  about 
him,  "  We  ought  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  infpire 
cardinal  du  Perron,  for  he  will  perfuade  us  to  do  what- 
ever he  pleafes."  \ 

It  was  the  king's  wifh  that  the  cardinal-archbilhop 

fhould 
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fhould  refide  for  fotne  time  at  Rome,  fuperintending  the 
interefts  of  France  at  the  papal  court}  but  the  ill  ftate  of 
hit  health  rendered  it  neceflary  for  him  to  be  recalled 
home.    After  the  execrable  murder  of  Henry  IV.  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  interefts  of  tbe  court  of 
Rome ;  and,  by  his  fubfervicncy  to  iti  policy,  excited  the 
indignation  and  hatred  of  the  friends  to  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.    He  rendered  ufe- 
>     Jef»  the  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  againft  Bcllar- 
min's  book,  and  the  high  notions  of 'papal  power  main- 
tained in  it.    He  fupported  the  notion  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  pope,  and  his  fuperiority  over  a  general  council, 
in  a  thefis  which  be  held  in  1611  before  the  pope's  nun- 
cio.   He  convened  an  alTembly  of  his  fuffragans  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  affumed  an  inquifttorial  authority,  and  parted 
a  fentence  of  condemnation  on  Edmund  Richer's  cele- 
brated treatife  "  concerning  ecclefiaftical  and  political 
Power."   At  the  meeting  of  the  ftates-gencral  in  1614, 
he  oppofed,  under  the  pretence  of  its  comprehending 
points  of  faith  with  which  a  fecular  body  had  no  bufinefs 
to  interfere,  a  motion  introduced  by  the  third  eftate,  pur- 
porting, "that  the  affaflinations  of  Henry  III.  and  IV. 
called  upon  all  good  Frenchmen  to  condemn  the  doctrine 
which  permitted  the  murder  of  tyrants,  and  gave  the 
pope  power  to  depofe  kings,  and  to  abfolve  fubjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance."    He  was  one  of  the  prefidents 
of  the  alTembly  of  the  clergy  held  at  Rouen  in  1615-,  and 
pronounced  difcourfes  before  the  king  at  the  commence- 
ment and  clofe  of  their  feflions,  which  were  much  ap- 
plauded.   From  this  time  he  lived  chiefly  in  retirement 
at  Bagnolet,  employed  in  putting  the  laft  band  to  his 
works,  which  were  printed  in  a  prefs  fet  up  in  his  own 
houfe,  that  he  might  be  fatisfied  of  their  correctnefs,  by 
carefully  revifmg  every  meet  before  it  was  worked  off. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1618,  in  the  fix  ry- third  year  of  his 
age. 

Du  Perron  poflclfed  a  lively  penetrating  genius,  and  a 
prodigious  memory  ;  had  ft u died  much,  and  was  well 
verfed  in  antiquity,  facred  anil  profane  (  and  be  well 
knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  eccleftafticat  hiftorians,  in 
refuting  or  puzzling  his  adverfaries.  He  delivered  hit 
fentiroents  with  eafe  and  force,  and  wrote  purely  and  elo- 
quently. From  his  obfequioufnefs,  however,  to  the  lordly 
pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  has  not  been  un- 
juftly  characterifed  by  fomeof  his  Catholic  critics  as  a  bad 
Frenchman,  a  political  prieft,  and  an  ambitious  prelate. 
His  works,  which  were  printed  feparately  in  his  life-time, 
were  collected  together  after  his  death,  and  publifhcd  in 
3  Vols,  folio,  in  i6»»  and  i6ij.  In  the  year  laft  men. 
tioned,  bis  fecretary,  Csefar  de  Ligni,  added  to  them  a 
fourth  volume,  compriftng  his  embaflie*  and  negociations. 
Some  years  after  his  death,  a  volume  was  publifhed  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Perroniana,"  confiding  of  thoughts, 
maxims,  obfervations,  Sec.  relating  to  literature,  hiltory, 
kc.  arranged  in  alphabetical  orderj  which  was  compofed 
by  Chriftopher  de  Puy,  prior"  of  the  Carthufian  monaf- 
tery  at  Rome;  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  a 
ismo.  volume.  Some  parts  of  this  collection  are  ufet'ul 
in  illuftrating  the  literary  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the 
age  in  which  Perron  lived  ;  but  it  alfo  contains  many 
puerile,  imprudent,  and  abfurd,  remarks,  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally fuppoled  he  never  uttered,  and  many  of  which 
were  proved  by  M.  Chevreau  to  have  been  the  interpola- 
tions of  bis  friends.  Some  of  his  aflertions,  as  that  Lu- 
ther denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  that  every 
Englilh  pcafant  drinks  from  a  filver  goblet,  are  evidently 
falfc.  Nor  can  much  reliance  be  placed  on  the  judgment 
or  tafte  of  an  author,  who  has ellewhere  declared,  that  a 
page  of  Quintus  Cnrtiuj  is  worth  thirty  of  T.icitus ;  and 
that,  next  to  (juintus  Curtius,  Florus  is  the  greaicft  Ro- 
man hiftorian.  The  Thuant,  or  obfervations  of  the  pre- 
sident De  Thou,  have  ufually  been  publilhed  along  with 
the  Perroniana.  Dupin.  Alureri.  Ency.  Brit.  Suppl. 
art.  Ana. 


PERRON  (Abraham  Hyacinth  Anquetil  du),  a  very 
eminent  literary  character,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1731.    Having  diftinguifttcd  himfelf  a*  a 
Undent  at  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  and  acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrew  language,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Auxerre  by  M.  de  Caylus,  then  tbe  bifhop  of 
that  diocefe.   This  prelate  made  him  ftudy  theology, 
firft  at  the  academy  of  his  diocefe,  afterwards  at  that  of 
Amersfort,  near  Utrecht ;  but  Anquetil  had  no  define  to 
embrace  the  eccleftaftical  vocation,  and  devoted  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  tbe  ftudy  of  the  different  dialects  of  tbe 
Hebrew,  and  of  tbe  Arabic  and  Perfian.    Neither  the  fe- 
licitations of  M.  de  Caylus,  nor  the  hopes  of  rapid  pre- 
ferment, had  tbe  power  to  detain  him  at  Amersforr, 
after  he  thought  he  had  acquired  every  thing  that  was  to 
be  learnt  there.    He  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  diligent 
attendance  at  the  Royal  Library,  and  his  ardour  in  the 
profecutioa  of  his  favourite  ftudies,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Abbl  Sal  Her,  keeper  of  the  manufcripts,  who 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  aflociates  and 
friends,  whofe  united  exertions  procured  for  him  a  fatal! 
salary,  as  ftudent  of  the  oriental  languages.    He  had 
fcarcely  received  this  appointment,  when,  having  acci- 
dentally laid  his  hands  on  fome  manufcripts  in  the  Zend, 
he  formed  the  projeS  of  a  voyage  to  India,  with  the  view 
of  difcovering  the  works  of  Zoroafter.    At  this  period, 
an  expedition  was  preparing  at  Port  TOrient,  which  was 
deftined  for  India.    M.  du  Perron,  however,  applied  in 
vain,  through  his  protectors,  for  a  pafluge;  and,  feeing 
no  other  means  of  accomplishing  his  plan,  he  enli/ledas  a 
common  foldier,  and  fet  out  from  Paris,  with  a  knapfack 
on  bis  back,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1754.    His  friends 
procured  bis  difcharge ;  and  the  minifter,  affefted  by  this 
romantic  zeal  for  fcience,  granted  him  a  free  pafJage,  a 
feat  at  the  captain's  table,  and  a  falary,  the  amount  of 
which  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  governor  of  the  French  fet- 
tleraents  in  India.    After  a  paffrge  of  nine  months,  An- 
quetil landed,  on  the  ioth  of  Auguft,  1755,  atPondi- 
cherry.    Here  he  remained  no  longer  than  was  neceflary 
to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  modern  Perfian;  and  then 
haftened  to  Chandernagore,  where  be  thought  to  acquire 
the  Sanfcrit.    But  in  this  he  was  deceived  j  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  returning,  when  a  f'crious  complaint 
threatened  his  life.    He  had  fcarcely  efcaped  from  this 
dancer,  when  war  was  declared  between  France  and 
England  }  Chandanagore  was  taken,  and  Anquetil  re- 
'folved  to  return  to  Pondicherry  by  land.    After  a  jour- 
ney of  a  hundred  days,  in  thecourfeof  which  he  en- 
countered many  adventures  and  fuffercd  many  bardfhips, 
he  arrived  at  Pondicherry.    Here  he  found  one  of  his  bro- 
thers who  had  arrived  from  France,  and  embarked  with 
him  for  Surat  j  but,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  coun- 
try, he  landed  at  Mahe,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  It  was  a: 
Surat  that  he  fucceeded,  by  perfeverance  and  addrefs  in 
his  intercourfe  with  tbe  native  pricfts,  in  acquiring  afuf- 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  languages  to  enable  him  to 
tranflatc  the  Dictionary  called  the  Vtiiutad  Sade,  and 
fome  other  works.    From  thence  he  propofed  going  to 
Benares,  to  ftudy  the  languages,  antiquities,  and  facred 
laws,  or  the  Hindoos}  but  the  capture  of  Pondicherry 
obliged  hira  to  return  to  France.    He  accordingly  em- 
barked on-board  an  Englifh  vcflel,  and  landed  at  Portf- 
mouth  in  the  month  of  November,  1761.    After  pend- 
ing fome  time  in  London,  and  vifiting  Oxford,  he  fet 
out  for<Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May,  176a, 
without  fortune,  or  the  deCre  of  acquiring  any ;  but  ef- 
teeming  himfelf  rich  in  the  pofTefTion  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  oriental  manufcripts,  bcfides  other  curiolities. 
The  Abbe  U.irthi'lemy,  and  his  other  friends,  procured 
for  him  a  pcnlion,  with  the  title  and  emoluments  of  In- 
terpreter lor  the  Oriental  Languages  at  the  royal  library. 
In  176  j,  the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettres  received  him 
among  the  number  of  its  afTbciatcs ;  and  from  that  period 
he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  arrangement  ami  publication  of 
the  materials  he  had  collected  during  his  ealleru  travels. 
3  In 
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In  1571,  he  publifhed  a  work  in  three  votitmej  4to. 
under  the  title  of  Ztnd-Arrfla,  containing  cohesions  from 
the  facred  writings  of  the  Perfians,  among  which  are  frag- 
ments of  works  afcribed  to  Zoroalter;  and  he  accompa- 
nied this  work  with  an  account  of  the  life  of  that  fage. 
This  publication  mult  be-  confidered  as  conftituting  a 
very  important  acceflion  to  our  (lores  of  oriental  litera- 
ture. A  recent  hiltorian,  and  very  competent  judge,  re* 
fers  to  the  Zend-  Avefta,  as  certainly  the  moft  authentic 
lource  from  which  we  can  derive  information  regarding 
the  religion  and  inftitutions  of  the  great  Perfun  legiflator. 
(Sir  John  Malcolm's  Hilt,  of  PerJu,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  To 
the  Zend-Avefta  M.  du  Perron  prefixed  a  Difcourfe,  in 
which  he  treated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  fome  of 
its  learned  members,  with  ridicule  and  difrefpect.  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Jones  replied  to  thefe  inveftives 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  addreffed  to  the  author,  written 
in  French,  with  uncommon  force  and  correefnefs  of  ftyle, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  degree  of  afperity  which 
could  only  be  jullified  by  the  petulance  of  M.  du  Perron. 
In  177S,  he  publifhed  his  Legijlalioa  Orientate,  in  +to,  a 
work  in  which  he  controverts  the  fyftem  of  Montefquieu, 
and  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  nature  of  oriental  del- 
potifm  has  been  mifreprefented  by  moll  authors ;  that  in 
the  empires  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Hindooftan,  there  are 
codes  of  written  law,  which  equally  bind  the  prince  and 
fubjeftj  and  that,  in  thefe  three  empires,  the  inhabitants 
pofl'efs  both  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  which 
they  enjoy  with  perfeft  fecurity.  His  Rtthtrthr*  HiJlori~ 
tiutt  ft  GeographiijNet  Jur  I'Intie,  appeared  in  1786,  and 
formed  part  of  ThiefFenthaler's  Geography  of  India. 
They  were  followed,  in  1789,  by  his  treatife  De  Id  Dir- 
mlf  du  Commerce  et  de  CEtat  <Ui  Vommerfant. 

The  Revolution  feems  to  have  greatly  afFeAed  him. 
During  that  period,  he  abandoned  fociety,  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  his  ftudy,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  literary 
fectuflon.  In  1798,  he  publifhed  £.' lude  en  Rapport  arte 
VEnropt,  ffr.  in  a  vols.  8vo.  a  work  which  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  virulent  invcfUves  again  ft  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  for  its  numerous  mifreprefentations,  than  for 
the  information  which  it  contains,  or  the  founditefs  of 
the  reflexions  which  it  conveys.  The  fpirit  of  the  work, 
indeed,  may  be  al'ertained  from  the  fummary  of  its  con- 
tents, Hated  in  the  title  page,  in  which  the  author  pro- 
feffes  to  give  a  detailed,  accurate,  and  terrific,  picture  of 
Englifh  Machiavelifm  in  India ;  and  he  addrefles  his 
work,  in  a  ranting  boinbaftic  dedication,  "  to  the  Manes 
of  Duplcix  and  Labourdonnais."  In  1804,  be  publilhed 
a  Latin  tranflation  from  the  Perfian  of  the  Oupnekhat, 
or  I'pamjchada ;  1.  e.  "  Secrets  which  muft  not  be  revealed," 
in  1  vols.  +to.  On  the  re-organization  of  the  Inftitute, 
M.  Anquetil  was  elcfled  a  member,  but  foon  afterwards 
gave  in  his  rcfignation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1805. 

Befides  the  works  which  we  have  already  enumerated, 
M.  Anquetil  read  to  the  Academy  feveral  memoirs  on  fub- 
jefts  connected  with  the  hillory  and  antiquities  of  the 
Eaft.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  revi- 
ling a  tranflation  of  the  Travels  of  Father  Paulin  de  St. 
Barthelemy  in  India;  which  work  was  continued  by  M. 
Silvelirc  de  Sacjr,  and  publilhed  in  1808,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
He  alfo  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  manufcripts, 
among-  which,  his  biographers  particularly  notice  the 
tranflation  of  a  Latin  treatife  On  the  Church,  by  Doftor 
Legros,in  4.  vols.  4to. 

From  the  preceding  narrative,  our  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  chsraAer  of  An- 
quetil du  Perron.  Among  his  countrymen,  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  certainly  diftinguifbed  himfelf  by  a  very  ar- 
dent and  difinterefted  zeal  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  ftu- 
dies  to  which  he  dedicated  the  labours  of  a  long  life  j  but 
the  luftre  of  his  Nerary  character  was  obfeured  by  a  very 
•bfurd  vanity,  and  the  moft  inveterate  prejudices.  In  a 
Difcourfe  addreffed  to  the  AGatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  in 
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1789,  Sir  William  Jones  fpeaks  of  liitn,  as  "  having  had 
the  merit  of  undertaking  a  voyage  to  India,  in  his  earlieft 
youth,  with  no  other  view  than  to  recover  the  writings 
of  Zeratuft  (Zoroalter)  ;  and  who  would  have  acquired  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  France,  if  he  had  not  fullied  it  by 
his  immoderate  vanity  and  virulence  of  temper,  which 
alienated  the  good-will  of  his  own  countrymen."  In  the 
fame  Difcourlc,  he  affirms,  that  M.  Anquetil  moft  cer- 
tainly had  no  knowledge  of  theSanfcrit.  See  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,  p.  101-110.  Gent. 
Mag.  176a  and  1805.    Ency.  Brit.  Suppl. 

PERRO'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  feventeen 
miles  fbuth  of  Fyzabad. 

PERRONE'T  (John  Rodolphus),  direftor  of  the 
bridges  and  roads  of  France,  was  born  in  1708.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profertion  of  architecture  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  the  art.  In  1745  he 
became  infpeftor  of  the  fchool  of  engineers,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  a  director.  France  is  indebted  to  him 
for  feveral  of  its  fineit  bridges  and  its  belt  roads,  the  ca- 
nal of  Burgundy,  and  other  great  works.  He  was,  for 
his  public  lervices,  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, and  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  He  died  at  P.iris  in  1794. 
He  wrote  a  defcription  of  the  bridges  which  he  had  con - 
Jtrucled,  in  a  vols.  itmo.  and  Memoirs  on  the  Method 
of  conftrucling  Grand  Arches  of  Stone  from  100  to  500 
Feet  fpan. 

PER'ROCJUET,  or  Parraoubt.   See  Psittacus. 

PER'RO  I'  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  (tatefman,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Pembrokeshire,  about  the  year 
1517.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  hqufe  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchelttr,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  difcourfes  and 
example  of  that  great  man.'  He  was  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.  who  had  a 
great  partiality  for  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  was  fent  to  prifon  for  harbouring  Proteflants. 
He  aflilted  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  who  fent  him, 
in  1571,  to  Ireland,  as  lord  prefulent  of  Munfter,  which 
was  in  a  ttate  of  rebellion,  but  by  his  promptitude  was 
quickly  reduced  to  obedience.  He  was  next  appointed 
admiral  of  a  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  which  was 
threatened  to  be  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1583  he 
was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  carried  things 
with  fo  high  a  hand  as  to  give  very  great  offence  j  and  he 
was  recalled  in  1  $88,  and  lent  to  the  Tower.  In  1 591  he 
was  tried  by  a  fpecial  commiffion,  brought  in  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  and  fentenced  to  die.  He  was,  however, 
relpited  by  favour  of  the  queen,  but  died  in  confinement 
the  fame  year.    Btog.  Brit. 

PERROT  n'ABLANCOU'RT  (Nicholas),  a  diftin- 
guiflied  French  writer,  defcended  from  a  considerable  fa- 
mily in  the  law,  was  born  in  1606,  at  Chalons  fur  Marne. 
His  father,  who  was  a  convert  to  Proteltantifm,  fent  him 
for  education  to  the  college  of  that  religion  at  Sedan. 
He  afterwards  ftudied  philofopbyat  home  under  a  private 
tutor;  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  was  admitted  an  advocate.  Through  the  per- 
fuafion  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  counfellor  in  parliament, 
be  folemnly  abjured  Calvinifm  at  the  age  of  twenty,  but 
he  refuted  to  enter  into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  He  had 
pa  fled  five  or  fix  years  in  the  difGpation  common  to  youth, 
when  ferious  thoughts  refpe£iing  the  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  occupied  bis  mind,  and  he  ftudied  contro- 
versial points  with  a  Lutheran  divine  for  three  years:  the 
concluhon  was,  that  he  renounced  his  new  faith,  and,  re- 
tiring to  Holland  and  England,  again  declared  himfelf  a 
Proteitant.  After  a  time,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
frequented  the  polite  and  literary  world,  and  was  generally 
well  received.  Hisacquifitions  were,  indeed, extraordinary. 
He  was  well  verled  both  in  the  (ciences  and  belles  lettrei, 
underftood  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  language*, 
and  dilplayed  quick  parts  and  a  penetrating  judgment. 
He  was  keen  in  debate,  but  mild  and  eafy  in  the  com- 
8  B  roerce 
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merce  of  life.  The  French  Academy  admitted  him 
among  iti  member*  in  1637.  He  had  fet  himfelf  to  work 
on  a  tranflationof  Tacit  us,  when  he  wai  obliged  to  go  to 
hit  province  to  take  care  of  his  fmall  property.  Retiring 
with  bis  fifter  to  his  eftate  of  Ablancourt,  he  pafTcd  the 
reft  of  his  life  upon  it,  only  occafronally  fpending  the 
winter  at  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of  printing  his  works. 
When,  in  166*,  Colbert  made  a  kind  of  mutter  of  the 
men  of  letters  in  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  felecting 
thofe  who  in  their  feveral  kinds  were  beft  qualified  to  la- 
bour for  the  glory  of  tht  king,  (the  leading  object  of  that 
reign,)  d'Abfancourt,  who  had  now  made  himfelf  known 
by  numerous  writings,  was  fixed  upon  for  hiftdriogra- 
pner  to  hi*  majefty,  with  a  penfion  of  1000  crowns. 
But  the  king,  when  informed  that  he  wa*  a  proteftant, 
declared  that  he  would  have  no  hiftorian  who  was  not  of 
bis  own  religion  ;  and  the  appointment  wa*  fuperfeded  1 
the  penfion,  however,  was  continued  to  him  as  a  man  of 
learning  -,  but  he  probably  received  little  of  it,  fince  he  is 
faid  to  have  died  poor.  After  fevere  fufFerings  from  the 
ftone  and  gravel,  which  he  bore  with  patience,  he  funk 
under  them  in  October  1664,  in  hi*  59th  year. 

It  is  chiefly  a*  a  tranflator  that  d'Ablancourt  has  ob- 
tained a  name  among  polite  writer*,  and  hi*  indullry  in 
tbi*  office  was  remarkable.  He  publifhed  verfion*  of  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  four  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Tacitus,  Lucian, 
Xenophon's  Anabafis,  Arrian's  Hill,  of  Alexander, 
Csefar't  Commentaries,  Thucydides  with  Xenophon's 
Continuation,  the  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients,  Fron- 
tinut  on  Stratagems,  and  Marmot's  Defcription  of  Africa. 
In  all  tbefe  he  was  very  careful  as  to  style,  and  readily  at- 
tended to  the  fuggedion*  of  bis  friends  for  its  improve- 
ment ,  whence  be  was  reckoned  one  of  tbe  beft  French 
writers  of  tbe  age.  With  refpefi  to  the  mode  of  rranlla- 
ting,  he  adopted  the  fplendid  but  hazardous  principle  of 
writing  like  an  original  author,  with  all  the  freedom 
and  boldnefs  of  ex  predion  that  would  have  been  expefted 
on  fuch  a  fuppofition.  This  occafionaily  led  him  to  great 
deviations  from  the  fenfe  of  his  originals,  fo  that  his  ver- 
fions  acquired  the  title  of  Irt  MlttinfoUUet.  On  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  alteration  of  language  fince  the  pe- 
riod in  which  be  wrote,  they  are  much  fallen  in  eftimation. 
D'Ablancourt  had  ftudied  biftory  at  Leyden,  and  the  Bi- 
ble was  one  of  the  books  on  which  he  bellowed  the  clofeft 
attention.  He  read  it  with  all  the  commentators,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  it*  difficulties.  With  feve- 
ral other  eminent  men,  he  thought  the  natural  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  foul  were  defective,  and  relied 
only  on  the  faith  infpired  by  revelation:  on  this  fubject 
be  wrote  a  Difcourfe  to  hi*  friend  Patru,  which  is  published 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.    Bayle.  Mortri. 

PER  ROT  I  SLAND,  a  fmall  idand  in  the  river  Sr. 
Laurence.    Lat.  45,  14.  N.  Ion.  73.  36.  W. 

PER'ROS  GUER'IC,  atown  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North  Coatts  :  four  mile*  north  of  Lannion, 
and  feven  north  of  Trcguier. 

PER  RUKE,  vulgarly  Periwig,/  [peiruqur,  Fr  1  A 
wig.  But  the  word  wa*  anciently  ufed  for  a  long  head 
of  natural  hair,  fuch,  particularly,  as  there  wa*  care 
taken  in  the  adjusting  and  trimming  of.  Menage  de- 
rives tbe  word,  by  a  long  detour,  from  the  Latin  pilot, 
hair.  The  feveral  ftages  of  its  pafiage,  according  to  the 
critic,  are  pilut,  prlttt,  pelulut,  pttulictu,  pcUtira,  pt  rut  Urn, 
ski-Sim,  jirrwfuc.  Tbe  Latins  called  it  earn*  ;  whence  part 
of  Gaul  took  the  denomination  of  OatUa  Com*ta,  from 
the  long  hair  which  the  natives  wore  a*  a  fign  of  freedom. 

Perruke  is  now  ufed  for  a  fet  of  faifc  or  borrowed 
hair,  curled,  buckled,  woven  on  ftrong  thread,  and 
frwed  together  on  a  frame,  or  cawl  5  anciently  called 

pilUmfrtum,  i>:  Ul  te  perruke.  * 

It  is  doubted,  whether  or  not  the  tife  of  perrukes  was 
known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  true,  they  ufed  falfe 
hair.  Martial  and  Juvenal  are  merry  wiih  tbe  women  of 
their  time,  for  making  themlelves  look  young  with  their 
borrowed  hair  j  with  the  men,  who  changed  their  colour* 
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according  to  the  feafons;  and  with  dotards,  who  hoped 
to  deceive  the  Deftinies  by  their  white  hair. 

But  thefe  feem  to  have  fcarcely  had  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  our  perruke*  i  and  were,  at  beft,  only  coro- 
pofed  of  hair  painted,  and  glued  together.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous  than  tbe  defcription  Lampridius  gives 
of  the  emperor  Commodus's  perruke;  it  wa*  powdered 
with  fcrapings  of  gold,  and  oiled  (if  we  may  nfe  tbe  ex- 
preffion) with  glutinous  perfume*  for  the  powder  to 
hang  by.  In  effect,  the  ufc  of  perruke*.  at  lead  in  their 
prefent  mode,  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  t 
the  year  16x9  i*  reckoned  the  epocha  of  long  perrukes; 
at  which  time  they  began  to  appear  in  Pags;  whence 
they  fpread,  by  degroes,  throughout  the  reft  of  Europe. 
At  firft  it  was  reputed  a  fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear 
tbem,  becaufe  the  lofs  of  their  hair  at  that  age  wa*  attri- 
buted to  a  difeafe,  the  very  name  of  which  is  a  reproach  : 
but  at  length  the  mode  prevailed  over  the  fcruple,  and 
perfons  of  all  age*  and  conditions  have  worn  them ; 
foregoing,  without  any  necelfity,  the  convenience*  of 
their  natural  hair.  However,  it  was  fome  time  before 
ecclefiaftics  came  into  the  fathion  :  the  firft  who  affumed 
the  perruke  were  fome  of  the  French  clergy,  in  the  year 
1660.  Cardinal  Grimaldi,  in  16S4,  and  tbe  bilhop  of 
Lav.iur,  in  1688,  prohibited  tbe  ufe  of  the  perruke  to  all 
prieiis,  without  a  dilpenfation,  or  neceditv.  _  M.  Thiers 
has  a  treatife  exprefs,  to  prove  tbe  perruke  indecent  in 
an  eccleliaftic,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  decrees  and 
canons  of  councils.  A  pneft's  head  embellilhed  with  an 
artificial  hair  curioufly  adjufted,  he  efteem*  a  monftcr  in 
the  church  ;  nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  fo  fcandalout 
as  an  abbot  with  a  florid  countenance,  heightened  with  a 
well-curled  perruke.    See  the  article  Hair,  vol.  ix. 

PER'RY,  /  [pmrt,  Fr.  from  poirr]  A  drink  made 
from  pears,  as  cider  from  apples.  See  Cider,  vol.  ir. 
—Perry  ii  the  next  liquor  in  elteero  after  cyder  ;  in  tbe 
ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be  over  ripe  before 
you  grind  them  ;  and,  with  fome  forts  of  pears,  tbe  mix- 
ing of  a  few  crab*  in  the  grinding  is  of  great  advantage, 
making  perry  equal  to  the  redftreak  cyder.  Murtimer. 

The  beft  pears  for  perry,  or  at  leaft  tbe  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  tbe  fitted  for  making  this  li- 
quor, are  fo  exceflively  tart  and  barih,  that  no  one  can 
think  of  eating  them  as  fruit;  for  even  hungry  fwine  will 
not  eat  them  ;  nay,  hardly  fo  much  as  fmellto  tbem.  Of 
thefe  the  Uofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear,  and  the  horfe 
pear,  are  the  moft  e (teemed  for  perry  in  Worccfterlhirc, 
and  the  fquadi  pear,  as  it  is  calico,  in  Glouccfterlbire;  in 
both  which  countiet,  a*  well  as  in  fome  of  the  adjacent 
part*,  they  are  planted  in  the  hedge-rows  and  moft  com- 
mon field*.  There  i»  tbi*  ad  vantage  attending  pear-tree*, 
that  they  will  thrive  on  land  where  apple*  will  not  fo 
much  as  live ;  and  that  fome  of  them  grow  to  fuch  a  die, 
that  a  fingle  pear-tree,  particularly  of  tbe  Bofbury  and 
the  fquath  kind,  has  frequently  been  known  to  yield,  in 
one  fcafon,  from  one  to  four  hogfheadi  of  perry.  The 
Bofbury-pear  is  thought  to  yield  the  moft  lading  and 
moft  vinous  liquor.  The  John-pear,  the  Haruary-pear, 
the  Drake-pear,  tbe  Mary-pear,  the  Lullum-pear,  and  se- 
veral other*  of  the  hariheft  kind*,  are  eftcemcd  the  beft 
for  perry;  but  tbe  redder  or  more  tawny  they  are,  the 
more  they  are  preferred.  Pear*,  a*  well  a*  apples,  mould 
be  full  ripe  before  tbey  are  ground. 

Dr.  Bcalc,  in  hi*  general  advertifements  concerning 
cider,  fubjoined  to  Mr.  Evelyn'*  Pomona,  difapproves 
of  Palladius'*  faying,  that  perry  will  keep  during  the 
winter,  but  that  it  turns  four  as  toon  a*  the  weather 
begins  to  be  warm;  and  gives  a*  hit  reafona  for  being  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  that  he  had  himfelf  tailed,  at  the  cod 
of  fummer,  a  very  brilk,  lively,  and  vinous,  liquor,  made 
of  horfe-pears;  that  he  had  often  tried  the  juice  of  the 
Bofbury-pear,  and  found  it  both  plcaianter  and  richer 
the  (econd  year,  and  kill  more  fo  the  t'.ird,  though  kept 
only  in  common  ho?(heads,  and  in  but  indifferent  cellars, 
without  being  bottled  ;  and  that  a  very  honeft,  worthy. 
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and  ingenious,  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood,  allured 
him,  a*  of  hi*  own  experience,  that  it  will  keep  a  great 
while,  and  grow  much  the  ftronger  tor  keeping,  if  put 
into  a  good  cellar  and  managed  with  due  care.  He  im- 
putes ralladius'*  error  to  hit  poflibly  fpeaking  of  com- 
mon eatable  pears,  and  to  the  perry"!  having  been  made 
in  a  very  hot  country:  but  be  would  have  afcribed  it 
to  a  more  real  caufe,  perhaps,  bad  be  pointed  out  the 
want  of  a  thorough  regular  fermentation,  to  which  it  ap- 
pears plainly  that  the  ancients  were  entire  ttrangcrsj 
tor  all  their  vinous  liquors  were  medicated  by  boiling  be- 
tore  they  were  laid  up  in  order  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  Knight  Bates,  that,  in  the  making  of  this  fort  of 
liquor,  the  pears  are  ground  and  prefled  in  exactly  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  apples  in  the  manufacturing  of 
cider  |  but  that  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  reduced  pulp  to  be 
buffered  to  remain  anv  length  of  time  without  being 
prefled.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  ia  Herefordlhire, 
or  in  the  counties  in  rjie  vicinity  of  it,  to  blend  the  juices 
of  the  different  varieties  of  the  pear,  in  order  to  correct 
the  defects  of  one  kind  by  the  oppofite  properties  of  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  he  allows,  more  eafy  to  find  the 
required  portion  of  fugar  and  of  aftringency,  as  well  as 
flavour,  in  three  or  four  varieties  than  in  one  ;  hence,  he 
fuppofci,  a  judicious  mixture  of  fruits  affords  a  profpect 
of  great  benefit.  lit  grinding,  the  pulp  and  rind  of  the 
pear,  as  in  the  apple,  IhoulcT  be  perfectly  reduced,  and, 
though  no  benefit  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
reduced  pulp  remaining  fome  hours  un prefled,  he  has  no 
doubt  but  that,  where  all  other  circumdances  are  the 
fame,  that  portion  of  liquor  will  for  the  moft  part  be 
found  the  beft  which  ha*  remained  the  longeft  under  the 
power  of  the  mill-Hone. 

The  method  of  managing  this  fort  of  liquor  during 
the  procefs  of  fermentation,  is  nearly  the  fame  a*  that  in 
cider  i  but  it  does  not  afford  the  fame  indications  by  which 
the  proper  period  of  racking  it  off  may  be  known.  The 
thick  fcum  that  collects  on  the  furface  of  cider  rarely  ap- 
pear* on  the  juice  of  the  pear;  and,  during  the  time  of  the 
itifpenfion  of  its  fermentation,  the  exccflive  brightnefi  of 
the  former  liquor  is  feldom  feen  in  the  latter ;  but,  where 
the  fruit  has  been  regularly  ripe,  its  produce  will  gene- 
rally become  moderately  clear  and  quiet  in  a  few  days 
after  it  is, made,  and  it  mould  then  be  drawn  off  from  its 
groffer  lees.  An  excefs  of  fermentation  is  prevented  by 
the  mean*  ufed  in  the  making  of  cider,  and  the  liquor  is 
rendered  bright  by  ifinglafs.  The  power  this  fubftance 
poflclles  of  fining  liquors  appear*  to  be  purely  mechani- 
cal :  it  is  corn  poled  of  innumerable  fibres,  which,  being 
difperfed  over  the  liquor,  attach  themfelve*  to,  and  carry 
down,  it*  impurities.  For  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  fmall  fragments  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  afterwards  fteeped  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  a  quan- 
tity of  liquor  fufficient  to  produce  its  grcateft  degree  of 
ekpanfion.  In  this  ftate  it  mull  be  mixed  with  a  few  gal- 
lons of  the  liquor,  and  ftirred  till  it  is  diffufed  and  f'uf- 
pended  in  it;  and  it  is  then  to  be  poured  into  the  calk, 
and  incorporated  with  the  whole  by  continued  agitation 
for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  This  procefs  muff  be  re- 
peated till  the  required  degree  of  briehtncfs  is  obtained, 
the  liquor  being  each  time  drawn  oft,  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  from  it*  precipitated  lee*.  Not  more  than  an 
ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  of  ifinglafs  are  generally 
put  into  a  calk  of  a  hundred  and  ten  gallons  at  once ; 
but,  were  its  mode  of  action  purely  mechanical,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  a  larger  quantity  ;  but  it  has  alfo 
a  chemical  action  on  the  liquor  {  it  combines  with  and 
carries  down  the  tanning  principle,  and  hence,  during 
the  procefs  of  fining,  the  liquor  is  deprived  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  aftringency.  Thi*  fubftance  is  moft  readily 
diffufed  in  liquors  by  boiling  ;  but  by  this  it  is  diuolved, 
and  converted  into  glue*  and  it*  organization,  on  which 
alone  its  powers  of  fining  depend,  is  totally  deflroyed. 
The  application  of  it  ia  foreetimcs  alio  neceflary  in  the 
manufacture  of  cider  j  though  colour  is  feldom  wanting 


in  that  liquor-  But,  when  the  perry  or  cider  can  be 
made  fufficiently  bright  without  it,  the  above-cited  wri- 
ter would  not  by  any  means  recommend  its  ufe.  The 
liquor  is  rendered  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye  by  it; 
but  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  become  more  thin  and 
acid  by  its  action. 

In  the  after-management  of  perry,  the  method  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  cider ;  but  it  doe*  not  bear  Ctuations 
where  it  is  expofed  to  much  change  of  temperature  fo  well, 
and  its  future  merit  cannot  fo  well  be  judged  of  by  its 
prefent  ftate.  In  the  bottle  it  almoft  always  retains  its 
good  qualities,  and  in  that  fituation  he  would  always  re- 
commend it  to  be  put,  if  it  remains  found  and  perfect  at 
the  concluuon  of  the  firft  fucceeding  fumraer.  On  the 
whole,  the  pear  furnifhes  a  lefs  popular  liquor  than  the 
apple)  but  the  tree  i*  capable  of  being  grown  on  a  greater 
variety  of  foil,  and  i»  more  productive,  furoilhinK  in  the 
proportion  of  600  gallons  of  liquor  to  the  acre,  where  the 
trees  are  full  grown  and  in  good  bearing. 

A  kind  of  fmall  perry,  called  pet  kin)  as  riderkin  from  ci- 
der, is  made  of  the  murk  or  grofs  matter  remaining  after 
the  perry  is  prefled  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  put  into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  flood  till  it  is  cold  again :  if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  perry,  it  will 
be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  perkin  will  be 
fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infule  forty-eight  hour*,  and 
then  well  prefled  j  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  is  im- 
mediately tunned  up  and  (topped ;  it  is  lit  to  drink  in  a 
few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves  in  families  in- 
Aead  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boiled,  after  p refill  re, 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  hops. 

PER'RY  (Captain  John),  an  eminent  Englifh  engi- 
neer, was  recommended  to  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  du- 
ring his  abode  in  England,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  aflift 
him  in  his  favourite  fchemes  of  forming  a  navy,  and 
promoting  inland  navigation  within  his  dominion*.  He 
was  taken  into  the  czar**  fervice  at  a  liberal  falary,  and 
with  promife*  of  further  reward  ;  and  was  employed  for 
three  fummers  in  making  a  communication  between  the 
rivers  Don  and  Volga.  The  czar's  ill  fuccefs  againft  the 
Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  other  circumftances  of 
difcouragemcnt,  caufed  an  interruption  of  the  work  in 
1707;  and  during  the  two  following  years  he  was  engaged 
in  refitting  the  (hips  at  Voronetz,  and  making  navigable 
the  river  of  that  name.  Like  moft  of  the  foreigner* 
whom  the  czar's  offers  drew  into  Ruffia,  he  experienced 
many  difappointments  refpecting  the  recompence  for  hi* 
labours;  and  finally  was  indebted  to  the  protection  of 
the  Englifh  ambaffador  for  the  privilege  of  quitting  the 
country  in  1711.  After  his  return,  be  publilhed  "  The 
State  of  Ruffia,"  tvo.  iji6.  In  17a*  he  was  employed 
in  (lopping  the  alarming  breach  of  the  embankment  of 
the  Thames  at  Dagenham,  which  he  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed, and  of  which  he  publilhed  an  "Account"  in 
17*1,  8vo.  He  was  alfo  confulted  about  improving  the 
harbour  of  Dublin,  and  printed  an  "  Anfwer"  to  Tome 
objections  made  to  bis  plan.  He  died  in  1733.  Gen. 
Biag. 

PER'RY  (James),  a  celebrated  literary  character,  and 
long  diftmguithed  as  a  public  journalift  of  the  bighclt 
note  for  independence  and  political  confiftency,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen.  Hi*  father  was  a  builder,  named 
Pirie.  James  was  born  on  the  30th  of  October,  1756; 
and  received  the  firft  rudiment*  of  education  at  Chapel 
Gariocb,  of  which  pariCh  the  Rev.  W.  Parquhar,  father  * 
of  fir  Walter  Farquhar,  was  rainifter,  and  where,  along 
with  theyoungeft  brother  of  fir  Walter,  be  received  from 
that  venerable  and  learned  divine,  the  moft  affiduous 
inftruction.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tait,  who  bas  long  fince  rifen 
to  a  dignified  ftation  in  the  church,  was  then  mailer  of 
the  fchool  of  Chapel,  and  gave  it  celebrity  by  his  erudi- 
tion and  abilitie*.  From  this,  Mr.  Perry  was  removed 
to  the  high  fchool  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  went  through 
with  credit  to  himfelf,  under  the  Meffieur*  Dunn,  then 
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iti  principal  mailers.  In  the  year  1771,  he  was  entered 
of  Marcichal  College,  Abe  rdten  ;  and  was  afterwardi 
placed  under  Dr.  Arthur  Dingwall  Forrfyce,  advocate, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  profeffion  of  the  Scots  law.  When 
hit  term  had  expired,  his  geniu»  led  him  toaflbciate  with 
the  actors  in  a  company  which  vifitcd  Aberdeen;  ami, 
being  at  that  time  a  good  dancer,  he  was  feduced  by 
Digges,  Mills,  and  others  of  the  company,  to  engage 
himlelf  in  their  purfuits.  He  accordingly  appeared  on 
the  ftage  at  Montrofe,  Arbroath,  Dundee,  and  Perth, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Holcroft.at  Ncwcaftlc  upon  Tyne, 
where  Mr.  H.  was  of  the  fame  company.  His  perform- 
ances con  filled  of  Seropronius,  and  Ibrae  fecond-r.ite 
characters,  and  of  .1  hornpipe  bet  ween  the  acts;  but 
on  the  company's  return  to  Edinburgh,  Digges  the  mana- 
ger candidly  told  Pirie  ( AugUri  Perry)  that  his  brogue 
was  an  infuperable  bar  to  his  fuccefs  on  the  ftage.  He 
continued  fome  time  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  fituation  in  fome  profclfion.il  gentleman's  cham- 
ber;, where  he  might  at  once  purfuc  his  ftudies  and  ob- 
tain a  livelihood ;  hut,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to 
gain  employment,  he  came  to  England,  and  was  for  two 
year*  engaged  in  Manchefter,  as  cleric  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
a  rcfpectable  manufacturer.  In  this  fituation  he  cultiva- 
ted his  mind  by  the  ftudy  of  the  belt  authors,  and  gained 
the  friendfhip  and  protection  of  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  town  by  the  talents  he  difplayed  in  a  fociety  which 
was  then  eftablifhed  by  them  for  philofophical  and  moral 
difcuffions,  and  by  feveral  literary  eflays  which  obtained 
their  approbation.  In  the  beginning  of  1777,  became 
to  London,  bringing  with  him  recommendations  from 
the  principal  manufacturers  to  their  correfpondents,  but 
they  all  faded  of  procuring  him  any  fuitable  introduc- 
tion: it  was,  however,  the  accidental  effect  of  one  of 
them  that  threw  him  into  the  line  of  life  which,  from 
thatpcriod,  he  perfevcrcd  in  with  fucb  invariable  con- 
(fancy.  The  General  Advertifer  b;ing  then  a  new  con- 
cern, it  was  the  practice  of  the  proprietors  to  exhibit  the 
whole  contents  of  it  upon  boards  at  the  (hop-window. 
Mr.  Perry,  being  unemployed,  amufed  himfelf  with  wri- 
ting eflays  and  fcraps  of  poetry  for  this  paper,  which  he 
flung  into  the  letter-box  of  the  printing-houfe,  and  which 
were  always  inferred.  Calling  one  day  at  the  fhop  of 
Meffrs.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart,  bookfcllers,  to  whom  he 
had  letters  of  recommendation,  he  found  the  latter  bufily 
engaged  in  reading,  and  apparently  enjoying,  an  article 
in  the  General  Advertifer.  After  Mr.  Urquhart  had 
finifhed  the  perulal,  Mr.  Perry  put  theufual  quellion  to 
htm,  whether  he  had  heard  of  any  fituation  that  would 
fuit  him;  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative;  at  the 
fame  time,  holding  out  the  paper,  he  faid,  "  If  ^ou  could 
write  fuch  articles  as  this,  I  could  give  you  immediate 
employment."  It  happened  to  be  a  humourous  eflay, 
written  by  Perry  himfelf.  This  he  inflantly  intimated 
to  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  gave  him  another  article  in  the 
fame  band-writing,  which  he  had  propofed  to  drop  into 
the  letter-box.  Mr.  Urquhart  exprefled  great  fatisfaction 
at  the  difcovery,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  proprietors  of  the  paper :  that  they  wanted 
juft  fuch  a  perfon  ;  and,  as  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  that  fame  evening,  he  would  propofc  Mr. 
Perry  as  a  writer.  He  did  fo,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
engaged  at  a  filary  of  one  guinea  per  week,  and  an  addi- 
tional half-guinea  for  affiftance  to  the  London  Evening 
Poft,  then  printed  by  the  fame  perfon. 

Such"  was  the  incident  that  threw  Mr.  Perry  into  the 
profeffion  of  3  journalift.  He  was  molt  affiduous  in  his 
exertions  for  the  General  Advertifer;  and,  during  the 
memorable  trials  of  admirals  Keppell  and  Pallifer,  he,  for 
fix  weeks  together,  by  his  individual  efforts,  fent  up  daily 
from  Portfmouth  eight  columns  of  the  trials,  taken  by 
him  in  court ;  which,  from  the  intereft  they  excited, 
railed  the  paper  to  a  fale  of  feveral  thoufands  per  day. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Perry  wrote  and  publilhed  feveral  po- 
Jitical  pamphlets  and  poems ;  and  in  1781  he  formed  the 


plan,  and  was  the  firft  editor,  of  the  European  Magazine, 
upon  the  deGgn  of  combining,  in  one  monthly  publica- 
tion, the  nfual  mifcellaneous  contents  of  fucb  a  work, 


with  a  reviewof  new  books.  He  conducted  it,  however, 
only  for  the  firft  twelve  months,  as,  on  the  death  of  a 
Mr.  Wall,  he  was  chofen  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Ga- 
zetteer to  be  the  editor  of  that  paper,  the  proprietors  of 
which  confided  of  the  principal  bookfcllers  in  London, 
Payne,  White,  Nicol,  Lockyer  Davie*,  and  Paul  Vaillant; 
with  fir  N.  Conant,  Mr.  Elmfley,  ice.  Mr,  Perry  under- 
took the  editorlhip  of  the  paper  at  a  falary  of  four  gui- 
neas per  week,  on  the  ex  pre  Is  condition  that  he  was  to 
be  left  to  the  freeexercife  of  bis  political  opinions,  which 
were  thofe  of  Mr.  Fox. 

On  his  commencing  editor  of  the  Gazetteer,  he  fug- 
gelled  to  the  proprietors  the  plan  of  employing  Jewrml 
reporters  to  facilitate  the  publication  of  the  debates  in 
parliament.  Up  to  that  time  each  paper  had  but  one  re- 
porter in  each  houfe  of  parliament i  and  the  predeceiTor 
of  Mr.  Perry  in  the  Gazetteer,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
fpinning  out  the  reports  of  debates  for  weeks,  and  even, 
months,  after  the  feffion  had  clofed ;  while  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ufed  to  bring  out  his 
halty  Iketch  of  the  debate  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  Kir.  Perry's  plan  was  adopted  ;  and,  by  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  reporters,  the  Gazetteer  was  publilhed  in  the 
morning  with  as  long  a  debate  as  Mr.  Woodfail  brought 
out  in  the  evening,  and  fometimes  at  midnight. 

It  happened  that,  in  the  years  17*0,  1781,  and  1781, 
there  were  numerous  debating  focieties  in  every  part  of 
the  metropolis,  where  many  perfon s  that  have  unce  been 
confpicuoui  it>  parliament,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the 
bench,  diltinguilhed  themfelves  as  public  fpeakers.  Mr. 
Perry  was  a  (peaker  in  thefe  focieties,  and  is  mentioned 
with  great  praife  in  theHittory  of  the  Weftminftcr Forum. 
Mr.  Pitt  ufed  to  attend  thefe  focieties,  although  he  never 
fpoke  at  any  of  them  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  that  the  Lyceum  was  fitted  up,  and  received  that 
title,  exprefsly  for  a  fuperior  fchool  of  oratory,  by  John 
Sheridan,  efq.  a  barrilier,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
fuch  young  gentlemen  as  were  defigned  for  the  fenateand 
bar,  to  practile  public  fpcaking  before  a  genteel  auditory. 
It  was  opened  for  a  few  nights  at  five  (hillings  as  the 
price  of  admittance.  Mr.  Pitt  and  feveral  of  his  friends 
frequented  it ;  but  the  enrerprife  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is 
positively  dated,  that  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Pitt  came  to 
be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  having  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  witnefling  Mr.  Perry's  talent  in  public 
(peaking,  and  particularly  in  reply,  he  caufed  a  propofal 
to  be  made  to  him  of  coming  into  parliament,  which 
would  have  probably  led  on  to  high  fortune.  Mr.  Perry, 
however,  thought  proper  to  reject  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 
an  offer  of  the  lame  kind  from  the  earl  of  Shelburnej 
and  he  uniformly  maintained  the  principles  with  which 
he  firft  fet  out  in  his  political  courfc. 

Mr.  Perry  was  for  ievcral  years  editor  of  Debrett's  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  to  the  exclufion  of  advertifements 
and  other  extraneous  matter.  This  work  had  fallen 
into  dilrepute,  and  the  proprietors  fet  it  up  to  public  (ale. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Woodfail  undertook  another  pa- 
per, under  the  title  of  the  Diary,  and  Mr.  Perry  bought 
the  Bforuiuf  Ckronicie.  He  announced  himlelf,  in  con- 
jundion  with  his  friend  Mr.Gray,  (who  died  loon  after.) 
as  joint  proprietor  and  editor,  and  declared  he  would  be 
refponfiblc  for  its  contents.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent  day  it  has  continued  to  be  the  organ  of  genuine 
Whig  principles:  and  it  is  but  jullice  alfo  to  remark,  what 
is  truly  creditable  to  Mr.  Perry.that  he  never  fuifered  his 
paper  to  be  degraded  by  private  pcrfonalities  or  fcandal, 
and  that  he  never  was  fufpected  of  venality.  Twice  in 
the  courfc  of  forty  years  he  was  profecuted  by  ex-oflicio 
informations:  the  firft  time  for  the  refolutions  of  the 
Derby  meeting  i  the  fecond  time  for  a  paragraph  copied 
from  the  Examiner,  the  fubllance  of  which  was,  that 
his  prefent  niajclty  (then  prince  of  Wales)  would  have 

a  noble 
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a  noble  opportunity  to  be  popular.  On  tbe  firft  occafion 
he  was  defended  by  Erfkine,  and  was  acquitted  in  conle- 
quence  of  the  ftrenuous  Hand  of  one  of  the  jurymen. 
On  the  fecond  occafion  he  defended  liimfelf  with  great 
(kill,  and  fo  fucceftfully,  that  the  late  lord  Ellenborough, 
the  judge,  charged  the  jury  in  his  favour.  Though  he 
never  was  condemned  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  committed  for  Tome  months  to  Newgate,  together 
with  Mr.  Lambert,  the  printer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
by  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  a  paragraph  which  that  illuf- 
trious  afTembly  pronounced  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 

Befides  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Perry  embarked 
in  a  fpeculation  of  Mr.  Booth's  for  Polygraphic  paintings, 
which  did  not  fuccced  ;  and  he  afterwards  engaged  and 
funk  much  property  in  fome  mills  at  Merton,  by  which 
he  was  handled  for  a  considerable  period.  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  however,  proved  an  inexhauftible  mine  of 
wealth,  netting  for  many  years  from  fix  to  eight  and  ten 
thoufand  per  annum,  which  enabled  its  proprietor  to  live 
in  a  ftyle  of  the  firft  refpefrability,  and  keep  the  bed  com- 
piny,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  bis  mind  and  manners. 
In  profperity  Mr.  P.  did  not  neglect  his  family.  He 
cbcrifhcd  a  widowed  fifter,  who  married  tbe  celebrated 
profefTor  Porfon  ;  and  fupported  his  mother,  who  died  at 
Richmond.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  fix  children. 
It  merits  notice,  that  Mr.  Perry  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed 
by  the  admirers  of  black-letter  literature,  than  by  the 
public  as  a  journalift  i  his  library  of  rare  books,  at  bis 
houfe  in  Taviftock-fquarc,  being  one  of  the  moft  valua- 
ble and  curious  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  lately  brought 
to  the  hammer;  and  fome  of  the  articles  fetched  large 
iums  of  money. 

Mr.  Perry's  declining  health  had  long  prevented  him 
from  taking  an  aftivc  pare  in  the  hnfineis  of  bis  paper; 
and  for  the  loft  four  months  of  his  life  he  had  refided  en- 
tirely at  a  diftance  from  London.  He  died  at  his  houfe 
at  Brighton,  Dec.  4,  1811,  having  juft  entered  the  66th 
year  of  bis  ages  and  was  interred  in  his  family-vault  at 
Wimbledon.  Mr.  Perry  was  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
fpefled  by  his  numerous  friends  ;  he  was  generous  and  li- 
beral to  all  who  flood  in  need  of  his  bounty  1  and,  while  he 
took  care  that  the  duties  belonging  to  his  cxteiifivc  efta- 
hlifhment  were  punctually  fulfilled,  he  had  the  rare  qua- 
lity of  fecuring  the  attachment,  as  well  as  the  efteetn,  of 
all  thofe  who  were  in  his  employ.  By  none  will  his 
death  be  more  fincerely  lamented  than  by  that  benevo- 
lent body  of  men,  the  Freemafons  of  England,  of  whom 
he  was  a  moft  diftinguifhed  member.  For  many  years  he 
was  P.  D.  G.  M.  under  the  duke  of  Athol  ;  and  by  his 
influence  the  late  duke  of  Kent  was  elected  G.  M.  for 
the  purpofe  of  effecting  the  union,  which  fhortly  after 
his  royal  highnefs's  election  took  place,  between  the  two 
focieties  of  Scotland  and  England.  Mr.  Perry  was  moft 
active  in  promoting  that  and  all  other  events  which  had 
for  their  object  tbe  welfare  of  the  fraternity.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Masonry,  vol.  xiv.  p.  49*.  Of  late  the  declining 
ftate  of  his  health  had  compelled  him  to  relinquifh  the 
more  active  duties  of  a  mafon  ;  but  his  benevolence  was 
exerted  to  the  benefit  of  his  lefs  opulent  brethren,  up  to 
the  lateft  period  of  his  exiftence. 

PERRYBAZAR',  a  town  of  Perth,  in  tbe  province 
of  Ghilan,  on  the  Cafpian  Sea  t  two  miles  north  of  Refhd. 

PER'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  AGa,  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Samofata. 

PER'SA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  fixty  miles 
eaft  of  Bahraitch. 

PER'SA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  tbe  province 
of  Servia,  on  the  Danube :  forty-five  miles  eaft  of  PafTa- 
rovitz. 

PER'SAC,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Sultania. 

PER'SAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sur^ooja  :  ten  miles  nortb-nortb-eaft  of  Surgooja. 

PER'SAH,  a  town  of  Mocaumpour;  thirty. fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Mocaumpour. 

Vol.  XIX.  No.  133*. 


PER  64? 

PERSAI/N,  a  town  of  Pegu,  near  a  river  of  tbe  fame 
name:  131  miles  fouth-weff  of  Pegu,  and  15s  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Aracan.    Lat.  16.  45.  N.  Ion.  04.  55.  B. 

PERSAI'N,  a  river  of  Pegu,  which  runs  from  the  great 
river  Ava  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  a  little  to  tbe  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cape  Negrais. 

PERSANTE,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  fmall  lake  about 
four  miles  north-weft  from  New  Stettin,  crofTes  Pomera- 
nia,  and  runs  into  the  Baltic  a  little  below  Col  berg. 

PERSAW,  a  town  of  Pruflta,  in  Pomerelia :  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Marienburg. 

PER'SCHLING,  a  river  of  Auftria,  which  ran*  into 
the  Danube  three  miles  above  Tulln. 

PER'SCHLING,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tulln. 

PERSCOVA'RI,  a  town  of  Walachiat  eight  mile* 
fouth-weft  of  Brancovani. 

To  PERSCRI'BE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  per,  through, 
and  feribo,  to  write.]  To  write  out  to  the  end.  Cole. 

PERSCRUTA'TION,/  [from  the  Lat.prr,  through, 
and  ferula,  to  fearcb.]  A  thorough  fearch.  Volt. 

PER'SE,  /  [perhaps  from  Per/ttu.]  A  fky  colour. 
Scott. 

PER'SE,  adj.  Sky-coloured,  having  a  bluifh-grey  co- 
lour. Ckauttr. 

PERSE-BRID'GE,  is  on  tbe  Tees,  weft  of  Darlington, 
Durham,  where  it  is  faid  that  prielts  were  formerly  fta- 
tioned  to  officiate  for  the  devotion  of  travellers,  as  well 
as  of  the  neighbours,  in  a  chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  re- 
main, near  to  the  bridge.  This  would  tempt  one  to  think 
the  original  name  of  this  place  was  Prieft's  Bridge,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  be  true,  as  tradition  fays,  that  the  old  bridge, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  replaced  with  one  of  ftone,  by 
two  neighbouring  priefts.  A  Roman  altar,  befides  urns, 
coins,  and  other  marks  of  antiquity,  has  been  found  here; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  here  the  Roman  highway  from- 
Catrick  entered  this  county. 

PERSE'  A,  f.  in  botany.    See  Laurus. 

To  PER'SECUTE,  «.  a.  [ptrfeeuler,  Fr.  perjtcutut, 
Lat.]  To  harafs  with  penalties  j  to  purfue  with  malig- 
nity.'  It  is  generally  ul'ed  of  penalties  inflicted  for  opi- 
nions.— I  perfeeutrd  this  way  unto  tbe  death.  AftixxW.4. 
— To  purfue' with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity. 
—They  might  have  fallen  down,  being  perfeeuted  of  ven- 
geance, and  fcattered  abroad.  WijHum,  xi.  ao. 

Relate 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 

To  perjtcnie  fo  brave,  fo  juft,  a  nun  I  Dryden. 

To  importune  much  .  as,  He  perjeeule*  me  with  daily  fe- 
licitations. 

PERSECU  TION,/.  [Fr.  perfteutia,  Lat.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  perfecting.  —  The  deaths  and  fufferings  of 
the  primitive  Chrifiians  had  a  great  (hare  in  theconvcrfion 
of  thofe  learned  Pagan*  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  per/ten- 
titm.  Addij'ou. 

Heavy  ptrfeealian  (hall  arife 
On  all  who  in  the  worlhip  perfevere 
Of  fpirit  and  truth.  Milton't  P.  £. 

The  ftate  of  being  perfecuted,— Our  necks  are  under  prr- 
Jeeution;  we  labour,  and  have  no  reft.  Ltun.  v.  5. 

Persecution  is  any  pain  or  affliction  which  a  perfon 
defigneilly  inflicts  upon  another;  and,  in  a  more  reftrained 
fenfe,  the  fufferings  of  Chrifiians  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion. Hiftorians  ufually  reckon  ten  general  persecu- 
tions; the  firft  of  which  was  under  the  emperor  Nero, 
31  years  after  our  Lord's  afcenfion  j  when  that  emperor, 
having  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of 
that  execrable  action  on  the  Chrifiians,  who  under  that 
pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  tbelkins  of  wild  beads,  and 
worried  and  devoured  by  dogs;  others  were  crucified, 
and  others  burnt  alive.  Tbe  fecond  was  under  Domi- 
tian,  in  the  year  95.  In  this  perfecution  Sr.  John  the 
apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  in  order  to  be  em- 
8  C  ployed 
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ployed  !n  digging  in  the  mines.  The  third  began  in  the 
third  year  of  Trajan,  in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on 
with  great  violence  for  feveral  yean.  The  fourth  was 
under  Antoninus  the  Pbilolopher,  when  the  Chriftians 
were  banifhed  from  their  honfes,  forbidden  to  fhow  their 
heads,reproached,beaten,  hurried  from  place  toplace,  plun- 
dered, imprifoned,  and  ftoned.  The  fifth  began  in  the 
year  197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The  fixth  began 
with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  M:«ximinus  in  135.  The 
feventh,  which  was  the  mot  dreadful  perfccution  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  church,  began  in  the  year 
*5o,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  when  thcChrif- 
tians  were  in  all  places  driven  from  their  habitations, 
/hipped  of  their  eftates,  tormented  with  racks,  &c.  The 
eighth  began  in  the  year  J57,  in  the  fourth  ycir  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian.  The  ninth  was  under  the 
emperor  Aurelian,  A.  D.  174;  but  this  was  very  incon- 
siderable i  and  the  tenth  began  in  the  19th  year  of  Dio- 
clefian,  A.  D.  303.  In  this  dreadful  perlecution,  which 
laded  ten  years,  houfes  filled  with  Chriltians  were  fet  on 
fire,  and  whole  droves  were  tied  together  with  ropes  and 
thrown  into  the  fea.  But, as  to  the  uiipute  whether  tfiere 
were  more  or  fewer  of  thele  perfections,  fee  the  article 
Martyr,  vol  xiv.  p.  451,  a. 

PERSECUTOR,/  One  who  haraffes  others  with  con- 
tinued malignity. — Henry  rejected  the  pope's  fuprcmacy, 
but  retained  every  corruption  befides,  and  became  a  cruel 
prrjraUor.  Stcifi. 

What  man  can  do  againft  them,  not  afraid, 

Though  to  the  death  {  ag.iind  Inch  cruelties 

With  inward  con Tolat ions  recompensed  j 

And  oft  fupported  fo,  as  (hall  amaze 

Their  proudeft  perfrtulori.  Milton  t  P.  L. 

1  PER'SEES,  or  Parsees,  the  defendants  of  a  colony  of 

ancient  Perftana,  who  took  refuge  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  thofe  cities,  when  their  own  country  was 
conquered  1100  years  ago  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs. 
They  are  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  indultrious,  peopte,  loved 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  living  in  great  harmony  among 
themfclves.  The  confequence  if,  that  they  multiply 
exceedingly,  whilft  their  countrymen  in  the  province  of 
Keman  are  vifibly  diminifliing  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mahometan  Pcrfians. 

The  Periee*  were  tilt  lately  but  very  little  known  1  the 
ancients  fpeak  of  them  but  fcldom,  and  what  they  fay 
fecnis  to  be  dictated  by  prejudice.  On  this  account  Dr. 
Hyde,  who  thought  the  Jubjctt  both  curious  and  intereft- 
ing,  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century  attempted  a  deeper 
inveftigation  of  a  fubjeci  which  till  then  had  been  but 
very  little  attended  to.  He  applied  to  the  works  of  Ara- 
bian  and  Perfian  authors,  from  whom,  and  from  the  rela- 
tions of  travellers,  together  with  a  variety  of  letters  from 
perfonsin  India,  lie  compiled  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
religion  of  the  Perfees.  Other  accounts  have  been  given 
by  different  men,  as  accident  put  information  in  their 
way.  But  the  mod  diftinguidied  is  by  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  who  undertook  a  voyage  todilcover  and  translate 
the  works  attributed  to  Zoroafter.  Of  this  voyage  he 
drew  up  an  account  himfelf,  and  read  it  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  May  1761.  A  transla- 
tion of  it  was  made  and  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Mrirazine  for  1761,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  The 
account  begins  at  page  373,  and  is  concluded  at  page  614. 
Remarks  were  afterwards  made  on  du  Perron's  account 
by  a  Mr.  Yates.    Sec  the  fame  Magazine  for  1766,  p.  519. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Han  way,  that  the  Perfees  worfhip 
the  everlading  fire  as  an  emblem  of  Ormuxd,  or  the  lu- 
preme  ineffable  Creator  t  while  the  evil  principle,  believed 
to  have  fprung  from  matter,  was  ftyled  Akriman,  Subor- 
dinate to  Ormuzd,  the  ftrijhta,  or  angels,  are  charged 
with  the  prefervation  of  the  material  world.  The  !un, 
the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  the  years,  the  months,  and  the 
days,  h»vc  each  their  prefiding  angel }  angels  attend  on 
tvery  human  foul,  and  an  angel  receives  it  when  it 


leaves  the  body,  Mithra  is  the  ferifhta  to  whom  this  im- 
portant charge  is  afKgned,  as  well  as  that  of  judging  the 
dead }  he  is  alfo  the  guardian  of  the  Sun,  and  prefidet 
over  the  fixth  month,  and  the  fixth  day  of  the  month. 
The  good  ferifhta  have  correlponding  evil  genii,  who  en- 
deavour to  counteract  them  in  all  their  functions:  they 
particularly  encourage  witchcraft,  and  willingly  hold 
converfe  with  enchanters  of  both  fexes,  fomctimes  re- 
vealing the  fecrets  of  futurity  for  malicious  purpofes. 
As  in  other  countries,  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  mifera- 
ble,  are  ftigmatized  at  witches,  and  the'Indian  Bramins 
are  regarded  by  the  Guebres  as  powerful  magician*. 

The  moft  recent  account  we  have  of  this  lingular 
people  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maria  Graham,  who  went  to  India 
in  1809,  and  publifhed  the  "Journal  of  her  Rrfidtnc*" 
there  (for  (he  was  not  a  flying  traveller)  in  1811.  Some 
extracts  from  her  ufeful  and  authentic  work  we  fhall  in- 
terweave with  our  (elections  from  Stavorinus,  Niebuhr, 
Han  way,  Du  Perron,  and  others. 

"  When  the  Guebres  were  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  the  Muflulmans,  a  confiderahle  body  of  them 
rcfolved  to  feck  a  new  land,  and  accordingly  put  to  fea, 
where  they  fuftered  great  hardfhipt.  After  attempting 
to  fettle  in  various  places,  they  at  length  reached  Sun- 
jum  in  Guzerat,  and  lent  their  chief  dnftoor,  at  pried,  on- 
fhore  to  arte  an  afylum.  This  was  granted  by  the  rajah 
on  certain  conditions,  and  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect 
was  drawn  up:  The  Guebres  fhall  have  a  place  allotted 
to  them  for  the  performance  of  their  religious  and  burial 
rites  they  fhall  have  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families;  they  fhall  conform  to  the 
Hindoo  cuftoms  with  regard  to  marriages,  and  in  their 
drefs;  they  fhall  not  carry  arms;  tbey  fhall  fpeak  the 
language  of  Guzerat,  that  they  may  become  as  one 
people  with  the  original  inhabitants;  and  they  fhall  ab- 
(tain  from  killing  and  eating  the  cow.  To  thefe  condi- 
tions the  Perfees  have  fcrupuloufly  adhered,  and  tbey 
have  always  been  faithful  to  their  protectors. 

"  Fire  is  the  chief  object  of  external  worfbip  amongthe 
Perfees.  In  each  at/k-tkaurk,  or  fire-houfe,  there  are  two 
fires  1  one  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  the  vulgar  to  behold, 
but  the  other,  aj/h-bahnam,  is  kept  in  the  mod  fecret  and 
holy  part  of  the  temple,  and  is  approached  only  by  the 
chief  dudoor;  it  mud  not  be  vifited  by  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  the  chimneys  for  carrying  oft  the  fmoke  are  fo 
conltrucled  as  to  exclude  his  rays.  The  atfh-baharam 
muft  be  compofed  of  five  different  kinds  of  fire,  among 
which  I  was  furprifed  to  hear  the  dudoor  mention  that  of 
a  funeral  pile,  as  the  Geubres  expofe  their  dead  ;  but  he 
told  me  that  it  was  formerly  lawful  to  return  the  body 
to  any  of  the  four  elements  ;  that  is,  to  bury  it  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  water,  to  burn  or  to  expofe  it,  bat  that 
the  latter  only  is  now  practifed  ;  consequently,  if  the 
atfh-babarim  goes  out,  they  muft  travel  to  fuch  nations 
as  burn  their  dead,  to  procure  the  necefl'ary  ingredient  to 
rekindle  it.  When  the  laft  atfh-khaneh  was  built  in 
Bombay,  a  portion  of  the  facred  fire  was  brought  from 
the  altar  at  Yezd,  in  a  golden  cenfer,  by  land,  that  it 
might  not  be  expo  fed  to  the  perils  of  the  fea.  The  death 
of  a  father  is  obferved  as  an  annual  feftival.  The  body 
mult  not  touch  wood  after  death  ;  it  is  accordingly  laid 
upon  an  iron  bier,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  repofitory  for 
the  dead,  where  it  is  left  expofed  to  the  air  till  it  is  coo- 
fumed.  In  Bombay  thefe  rcpofuories  are  fquare  inclo- 
fures,  furrounded  by  high  walls  1  the  vulgar  Parfees  fu- 
perditioudy  watch  the  corpfe,  to  fee  which  eye  is  rirft  de- 
voured by  the  birds,  and  thence  augur  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  the  foul." 

By  marrying  wives  of  their  own  nation,  their  race  bat 
been  preferved  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  prefent  day. 
Adultery  and  fornication  they  punifh  among  themfelves, 
and  even  by  death,  giving  cognizance  of  any  capital  pu- 
nifliment  to  the  Moorifh  government  1  the  execution  it 
performed  in  fecret,  either  by  lapidation,  drowning  in 
the  river,  call igat ion,  or  beating  to  death,  and  fomctimes 
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bjr  poifon.  Their  females  are  marriageable  before  they 
are  twelve  years  old ;  but,  though  their  marriages  are  con- 
trafled  at  a  very  early  age,  yet  ihey  are  not  confummated 
till  the  above  mentioned  time  of  puberty.  It  '*  not 
cuftomary  to  give  any  purrion  with  the  bride  ;  but  every 
relation  and  friend  of  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  pre- 
fent  him  with  fome  articles  of  houfehold  furniture,  mo- 
ney,  or  clothes,  a»  foon  as  the  intended  naptiah  are  an- 
nounced to  them. 

The  Perfees  live  temperately}  but,  contrary  to  the 
Culioin  of  theGentoos,  they  eat  all  kinds  of  Arm  meat, 
except  that  of  oxen  and  hares,  that  thev  may  not  give  of. 
fence  to  that  nation  ;  but  it  mull  be  killed  and  prepared 
by  their  own  people.  The  PerfeeiatSur.it  alley,  that 
they  poffefs  a  genuine  copy  of  the  Inftitutesof  Zoroartcr: 
they  likewife  pretend,  that  the  holy  fire,  which  they 
brought  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  flight  from  Perfia, 
hat  remained  burning  to  the  prefent  day,  without  bring 
extinguished,  in  their  large  ft  and  principal  temple,  which 
Hands  near  the  Portuguese  city  of  Daman.  This  holy 
(ire  i(  expofed  to  the  vulgar  only  once  a  year,  on  a  fefti- 
val  in  the  month  of  Oilober,  which  marks  the  commence- 
went  of  their  year  :  befides  this  fellival,  they  have  one 
every  month,  of  a  rrltgious  nature  ;  in  which  they  offer 
up  devout  fupplications  to  their  divinity.  Every  Perfee 
likewife  offers  up  a  praver  every  morning,  turning  to- 
wards the  rifing  fun,  and  another  every  evening,  prelent- 
ing  himfelf  towards  the  moon,  if  Ihe  be  vilihle. 

The  element  of  water  is  alfo  an  objeft  of  reverence} 
and  their  reverence  for  fire  is  carried  fo  far,  that  they  will 
not  extingailh  it  on  any  occafion,  even  by  putting  out  a 
candle  or  lamp.  When  a  fire  takes  place  in  the  town, 
they  do  not  endeavour  to  quench  it  with  water,  but  pull 
down  the  hoolet  and  buildings  liable  to  be  continued  by 
the  flames,  that  the  fire  may  go  out  for  want  of  eombulti- 
bles  to  maintain  it. 

The  Perfees  in  BritiOi  India  enjoy  every  privilege, 
civil  and  religious.  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
pawiait,  or  village-council.  The  word  panchaTt  literally 
means  a  "  council  of  Jfre,"  but  that  of  the  Guebres  in 
Bombay  confifts  of  thirteen  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
the  lefl  t  thefe  were  chofen  originally  by  the  people,  con- 
firmed by  the  government,  and  have  continued  heredi- 
tary. This  littie  council  decides  all  queftions  of  pro- 
perty, fubjeft  however  to  an  appeal  to  the  recorder's 
court ;  but  an  appeal  feldom  happens,  as  the  panclmt  is 
jealous  of  its  authority,  and  is  confrquently  cautious  in 
its  decifions.  It  fuperintemlss  all  marriages  and  adop- 
tions, and  inquires  into  the  Rate  of  every  individual  in 
the  community  ;  its  members  would  think  themfclves 
difgraced  if  any  Parfee  were  to  receive  alms  or  any  aflif- 
tance  from  a  perfon  of  a  different  faith  ;  accordingly,  as 
foon  as  the  children  of  a  poor  man  are  old  enough  to  be 
betrothed,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  Hindoo  cnRom, 
m  at  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  the  chief  merchants  ftibfcribe 
a  fufficient  fum  to  portion  the  child  ;  in  cafes  of  ficknefs, 
they  fupport  the  individual  or  the  family,  and  maintain 
all  the  widows  and  fatherlefi. 

The  pancbait  confifts  both  of  priefts  and  laymen;  all 
religious  ceremonies  and  feftivals  come  under  its  cogni- 
wnce,  together  with  the  care  of  the  temples,  the  adjur- 
ing the  almanac,  and  the  fubfiltenceand  life  of  the  dogs. 
I  could  not  learn  with  certainty  (fays  Mrs.  Graham)  the 
origin  of  the  extreme  veneration  of  the  Perfees  for  this 
animal  j  every  morning  the  rich  merchants  employ  koo- 
lis  to  go  round  the  ftreets  with  ballcets  of  provifion  for 
the  wild  dogs;  and,  when  a  Perfee  is  dying,  he  will  have 
a  dog  in  his  chamber  to  fix  his  clofing  eyes  upon.  Some 
believe  that  the  dog  guards  the  foul,  at  the  moment  of 
its  feparation  from  the  body,  from  the  evil  fpirits;  others 
fay  that  the  veneration  for  the  dogs  is  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  Guebres,  and  that  it  arofe  from  their  having  been 
faved  from  (hipwreck  in  their  emigration  to  India,  by 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  announcing  their  approach  to  the 
land  in  a  dark  night. 


The  Perfees  ufe  forae  folemnities  when  they  name 
their  children,  which  is  done  at  five  or  fix  months  old  ; 
when  the  mufliii  fliirt  is  put  on  the  firft  time,  a  facred 
fire  is  lighted,  prayers  are  repeated,  and  the  name  is 
given.  Since  thrir  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  they  call 
this  ceremony  chrijL-ning,  becaul'c  it  is  performed  when 
the  fir.'l  or  proper  name  is  given  ;  the  fecond  name  is  .1 
patronymic;  thus  Xorozejt*  Jumfhtedje,  is  Norozcjec  the 
Son  of  Jumflieedje. 

"  The  Perfees  are  the  richelt  individuals  on  this  fule 
of  India,  and  mod  of  the  greit  merchants  ate  partners  in 
Briiifh  commercial  houfes.  They  have  generally  two  or 
three  fine  houfes,  befides  thofc  they  let  to  the  Errglim  ; 
they  keep  a  num'jerof  carriages  and  horles,  which  they 
lend  willingly,  not  only  to  European*,  but  to  their  own 
poor  relations,  whom  they  always  fupport.  Tbey  often 
give  dinners  to  the  EngliuS  gentlemen,  and  drink  wine, 
particularly  Madeira.  The  Guebre  women  enjoy  more 
freedom  than  other  oriental  females,  but  they  have  not 
yet  thought  of  cultivating  their  minds.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  in  great  meafurc  to  the  early  marriages  which,  ill 
compliance  with  the  Hindoo  cuftom,  they  contract :  by 
becoming  the  property  of  their  hufbmds  in  their  infancy, 
thev  never  think  of  acquiring  a  further  (hue  of  their  af- 
fection, and,  with  the  hope  ot  plea  fin?,  one  great  incite- 
ment to  mental  improvement  is  cut  off. 

"  The  Perfees  are  in  general  a  handfoms  large  people, 
but  they  have  a  more  vulgar  air  than  the  other  natives  ; 
they  are  extremely  active  and  enterprifing,  anil  are  libe- 
ral in  their  opinions,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own  cuf- 
tom«,  manners,  and  drefs,  than  mod  nations.  Of  their 
holpitality  and  charitable  difpofitions,  the  following  i*  an 
inftince.  During  rhe  famine  that  delolated  India  in  the 
years  1805  and  iSo6,  the  Perfee  merchant  Ardeleer  Da- 
dee,  fed  five  thoufind  poor  perfons  for  three  months  at 
his  own  cxpenfe,  befides  other  liberalities  to  the  ftarving 
people.  The  Perfees  are  the  chief  landholders  in  Bora- 
bay.  Almort  all  the  houfes  and  gardens  inhabited  by 
the  Europeans  are  their  property ;  and  Peftengee  told  me 
that  he  received  not  lefs  than  15,000!.  a  year  in  rents, 
and  that  his  brother  received  nearly  as  much." 

The  Perfees,  we  are  told,  never  attempt  to  make  pro- 
felytes.  The  Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Perfees,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  religions,  exercifc  toward 
one  another  the  greateft  toleration  and  indulgence. 
They  may  be  leen  together,  in  or  near  the  river,  offering 
up  their  refpedtive  prayers,  without  mutual  contempt  or 
moleftation.  When  the  holy  fire  of  the  Perfees  is  exhi- 
bited to  the  people,  no  Gentoo  will  cither  approach  or 
foi'ch  the  firr,  any  more  than  the  Perfees  themlelves. 
This  mutual  forbearance  exhibits  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

PERSEPH'ONE,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres, 
called  alfo  Proirrpine.    See  pR.bsER.PlNe. 

PERSEP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  F.irfilFan,  or  Perfia  Proper;  but 
now  known  only  by  its  ruins,  which  have  been  defended 
by  many  travellers, from  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Franck- 
lin,  to  Jones,  Johnfon,  and  Ker  Porter.  Of  old  it  was 
called  Etymai$;  its  prefent  name  is  Istakar,  which  fee. 

Ptrftjiolii  may  be  a  faithful  tranflation  of  the  original 
name  ot  the  place,  but  it  is  not  the  native  denomination. 
Herodotus  calls  the  inhabitants  Pafurgadai,  which  is  fup. 
pofed  by  Chardin  to  be  derived  Irom  the  native  name 
Fart  abad  City  of  the  Perfians.  The  author  of  the  Firft 
Book  ot  Maccabees  (vi.  1.)  mentions  this  city,  or  rather 
its  diltrift,  by  the  name  of  Eigmait;  and  fo  does  the  au- 
thor of  Judith  (i.  6.)  but  the  earlier  and  almolt  native 
authority  of  the  book  of  Either  (fuppofing  that  Arioch 
wrote  that  book)  gives  the  appellation  (ix.  7.)  Paijkoa- 
datta:  it  was  lituated  in  the  province  of  Elam,  ami  had 
in  the  time  of  Darius  (Daniel  ii,)  Arioch  for  its  military 
governor. 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  city  have  been  defcribed 
(aa  we  have  faid)  by  fo  many  travellers,  that  we  are 
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a  1  moft  at  a  loft  how  to  make  a  feleflion.  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter  and  Colonel  John  Ton  have  been  it*  lateft  vifitants. 
From  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Sir  Robert's  work  we  copy 
the  following  animated  pafTages.  "  In  the  plain  of  Mer- 
dafht,  which  is  watered  on  (he  fouth-weft  by  (he  river 
Bcnd-emir,  the  ancient  Araxes,  (lands  "  the  Throne  of 
Jimlheed,"  a»  the  native*  call  thefe  immenfe  ruins,  now 
generally  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Da- 
rius, to  which  "  the  Macedonian  madman"  fet  fire  in  a 
fit  of  drunken  revelry,  and  which  was  beyond  doubt  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent  ftruftures  of  the  ancient  world. 
If  there  i»  nothing  in  the  architcaure  of  the  buildings, 
or  in  the  fculpturcs  and  reliefs  on  the  rocks,  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  exquifitc  Specimens  of  Grecian  art, 
Aiil  it  is  impomble  to  behold  the  remains  of  Perfepoli* 
without  emotions  of  rapture  and  furprife.  The  wealth 
of  an  unbounded  empire  was  ex  ha  u  (led  in  their  conduc- 
tion ;  they  were  adorned  with  every  ornament  that  the 
art  of  the  old  world  could  Supply,  and  their  hiftory  yet 
lives  in  the  imperifhablc  materials  of  which  they  were 
built. 

"  The  palace,  the  face  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  is  fituated,  and  many  of  the  rocks  in  its  vicinity, 
are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  fculpture,  and  afford 
ample  evidence,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  obferves,  that  the 
Perfians  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  by  the  graving, 
tool  both  their  religious  ceremonies  and  the  principal 
events  of  their  hiftory. 

"  The  imprefiion  made  on  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  by 
the  firft  fight  of  thefe  celebrated  mottumenis  was  that, 
both  en  made  and  in  detail,  they  bore  a  Strong  refem- 
blance  to  the  architectural  tafte  of  Egypt.  The  artificial 
plain  which  Supports  the  ruins  of  this  immenfe  citadel, 
(as  he  calls  it,)  is  of  a  very  irregular  ihapc;  but  nothing 
can  tranfeend  the  Strength  and  beauty  of  its  court  ruff  ion. 
Its  fteep  faces  are  formed  of  dark-grey  marble,  cut  into 
gigantic  blocks,  exquifitely  polifhed,  and,  without  the  aid 
of  mortar,  fitted  to  each  other  with  Such  admirable  pre- 
cilion,  that,  when  firft  completed,  the  platform  mult  have 
appeared  as  part  of  the  Solid  mountain  itfelf,  levelled  to 
become  a  foundation  for  a  ftruaure,  many  of  whofe 
proud  columns  ftill  remain  erefl. 

"  A  flight  of  fteps,  fituated  in  its  wtjltrn  face,  leads  to 
the  fummit  of  the  platform,  and  is  fo  Stupendous,  and 
on  a  Scale  of  fuch  aftonifhing  magnificence,  as  fully  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  corresponding  forms  of  vaftneSs 
and  grandeur  to  be  met  with  above.  On  reaching  the 
platform,  the  firft  objefts  that  ftrike  the  eye  are  the  lof:y 
fides  of  an  enormous  portal,  the  interior  faces  of  whole 
walls  are  fculptured  into  the  forms  of  two  coloflal  qua- 
drupeds,  that  on  nearer  approach  were  found  to  represent 
bulls.  The  loft  of  the  heads  deprived  Sir  Robert  of  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  had  one  or  two  horns  ; 
but  he  thinks,  from  what  he  has  feen  in  other  fymuolic.il 
animals  of  the  fame  kind  in  Pcrfia,  that  they  were  repre. 
fented  with  only  one.  Around  the  necks  of  thefe  bi»co- 
Hc  fentinels  (as  fir  Robert  claflically  calls  them)  are  broad 
collars  of  roles,  executed  with  the  moft  critical  nicety, 
and,  in  the  very  fpirited  delineations  which  he  gives  of 
them,  he  has  been  elaborate,  even  to  a  hair,  in  copying 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  that  proud  epoch  of  Perlian 
Sculpture.  At  the  diflance  of  twenty-four  feet,  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  portal,  once  flood  four  magnificent  co- 
lumns; they  were  all  ereci  in  the  time  of  Cbardio,  but 
two  only  now  remain.  At  an  equal  diitance  is  another 
portal,  the  inner  fides  of  which  are  alfo  fculptured  ;  but 
the  animaW  represented  .i.-cof  very  extraordinary  forma- 
tions, of  gigantic  proportions,  and  inonflrous  appearance. 
They  have  the  bodies  and  leg*  of  bulls,  (with  enormous 
wines,)  and  the  faces  of  men.  The  blind  zeal  of  the 
Moflems  has  miferably  mutilated  the  features  j  yet  enough 
remains  to  exhibit  a  fevere  and  majeflic  cxpreflion  of 
countenance,  to  which  a  long  and  carefully-curled  beard 
tioes  not  a  little  contribute.  Sir  Robert  aflerts  that  this 
is  the  only  fpecimen  known  to  exift  in  Perlia  where  the 
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human  and  beftial  form  are  conjoined,  and  he  thinks  that 
this  lingular  hieroglyphic  may  with  great  probability  be 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  whofe  empire  over  the  Eaft  was  pre- 
phefnd  by  Ezekiel,  under  a  fimilar  figure,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  before  his  accelHon. 

"  An  expanfe  of  161  feet  lies  between  this  portal  and 
the  magnificent  terrace  that  fupports  the  multitude  of 
columns,  from  which  the  fpot  hasderived  its  appellation  of 
Ckckal  miiutr,  or  the  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars.  A  fuperb 
approach,  confiding  of  a  double  flaircafe,  projects  confi- 
derably  before  the  northern  face  of  the  terrace,  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  111  feet ;  at  each  extremity,  eaft  and 
welt,  rifes  another  range  of  fteps  ;  again,  in  the  middle, 
projecting  from  k  eighteen  feet,  appear  two  fmaller  flight*, 
rifing  from  the  fame  points.  The  whole  front  of  the  ad- 
vanccd  range  is  covered  with  fculpture,  which  fir  Robert 
examined  with  great  care,  dirtinguifhing  the  peculiarities 
of  every  figure,  and  copying  them  as  diftioctly  and  with 
as  much  fidelity  as  he  could. 

"  The  fpace  immediately  under  the  landing-place  is 
divided  into  three  compartments;  the  centre  one  has  a 
plain  furface  ;  to  the  left  are  four  Handing  figures,  ha- 
bited in  long  robes,  holding  a  fpcar  in  an  upright  pofition 
in  both  hands;  from  the  left  moulder  hang  a  bow  and 
quiver.  The  nicety  with  which  the  details  are  executed, 
render  thefe  Sculptures  particularly  intcrefting  to  the  hif- 
torian.  They  mark  thecoftume  of  the  time  and  people; 
tluir  progrefs  in  the  form,  variety,  and  ufe.of  arms;  and 
indicate  with  clearnefs  the  ancient  method  of  bringing 
the  bow,  an>l  the  manner  of  attaching  the  leather  cover 
to  the  quiver,  to  protect  the  feathers  of  the  arrows  from 
damage.  All  thefe  peculiarities  of  archery,  fir  R.  Ker 
Porter,  who  lays  he  is  an  old  bowman  himlclf,  obferved 
and  transferred  to  his  portfolio  with  great  attention. 

"On  the  right  of  the  vacant  tablet  arc  figures  only, 
without  bows  or  quiver*,  hut  carrying  Spears,  with  large 
fhields  refembling  Boeotian  bucklers:  thele  fir  Robert 
confiders  to  have  been  intended  to  pour  tray  the  royal 
guard.  Two  angular  Spaces  on  each  fide  of  the  Spearmen 
arc  filled  with  duplicate  reprefentations  of  a  fight  be- 
tween a  lion  and  a  hull,  a  moll  fpirited  and  admirable  per- 
formance. Sir  Robert,  after  perplexing  bimlelf  a  good 
deal  about  the  import  of  this  combat, inclines  to  the  opi- 
nion that  it  typifies  the  conquefl  of  Cyrus  over  the  two 
great  empires  of  Aflyria  and  Babylon.  The  beauty,  and 
truth,  and  fire,  with  which  thefe  quadrupeds  arc  execu- 
ted, are  above  all  praile;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
wherever  any  of  the  brute  creation  arc  reprefented 
amongft  thefe  relics,  their  limbs,  mufcles,  and  acrtions, 
are  always  given  in  a  more  perfect  llyle  than  when  the 
fame  fculptor  attempts  the  human  form  ;  an  observation 
that  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  regard  alfo  to  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Indix  This  conSum- 
matc  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  one  refpc£t,  and  their 
confpicuous  ignorance  in  the  other,  our  author  attributes, 
juftly  enough  perhaps,  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
their  daily Sacrifice*  of  witnefling  the  minute  contortions 
and  the  difleftions  of  the  brute  creation,  and  the  Super- 
flition  that  univerfally  prevailed  againlt  putting  a  band 
on  the  human  body. 

"  The  reft  of  this  highly-ornamented  flaircafe  is  covered 
with  figures,  that,  judging  from  their  numbers,  their 
uniform  diellcs,  arms,  and  pofitions,  are  probably  the  re- 
presentatives oi  the  vaft  body-guard,  the  datypKoru,  who 
once  held  an  aftual  ftation  on  this  fpot.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  the  proccflion  that  decorates  the  flight  of 
fteps  which  rtretches  to  the  eaft,  isilluflrated  by  drawings, 
excctitcJ  with  great  Spirit,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
great  exactoeii.." 

As  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  ahftraft  of  this  ela- 
borate portion  of  our  Subject,  we  rouft  refer  to  the  work 
for  a  conception  of  the  mail>le  terraces,  flairs,  portals, 
platforms,  and  colonnades,  of  Perfepolis ;  and  of  the 
lymbolical  images  and  ornaments  that  enrich  ita  fuperb 
though  mutilated- remains.  The  reader  will  be  gratified 
i  and 
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and  inftructed  by  that  learned  difquifition,  in  which  the 
origin,  Signification,  and  uSes,  of  the  bull  in  oriental  ar- 
chitecture! and  it*  connexion  with  the  religion  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  India,  are  briefly  and  intelligibly  deduced. 
The  remarks,  however,  concerning  the  lotos,  are  too  ge- 
nerally intereftine  to  be  omitted.  "  Almoft  every  one  in 
the  proccflion  holds  in  his  hand  a  figure  like  the  lotos. 
This  dower  was  full  of  meaning  to  the  ancients,  and  oc- 
curs all  over  the  eaft.  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Perfia,  and  India, 
prefent  it  everywhere  over  their  architecture,  in  the  hands 
and  on  the  heads  of  their  fculptured  figures,  whether  in' 
ftatue  or  in  bas-relief.  We  alfofind  it  in  the  facrcd  veft- 
ments  and  architecture  of  the  tabernacle,  and  temple  of 
the  Ifraelites ;  and  fee  it  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  as 
an  image  of  peculiar  beauty  and  glory,  when  comparing 
the  works  of  nature  with  the  decorations  of  art.  It  is 
alfo  represented  in  all  pictures  of  the  falutation  of  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  j  and,  in  fact,  has  been  held  in  myfte- 
riotrs  veneration  by  people  of  all  nations  and  times.  The 
old  heraldic  work  of  The  Theatre  of  Honour,  publithed 
in  France  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  gives  this  curious 
account  of  the  lolot  or  lily:  '  It  is  the  Symbol  of  divinity, 
of  purity,  of  abundance,  and  of  a  love  mod  complete  in 
perfection,  charity,  and  benediction  ;  as  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  mirror  of  chaftity,  Sufanna,  is  defined  Safa, 
which  fignifieth  the  lily-flower;  the  chief  city  of  the 
Perftans  bearing  that  name  for  excellency.  Hence  the 
lily's  three  leaves  in  the  arms  of  France  meaneth  Piety, 
Juftice,  and  Charity.*  So  far  the  general  impreflion  of  a 
peculiar  regard  to  this  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower; 
but  the  early  Perftans  attached  a  particular  Sanctity  to  it. 
Water,  according  to  their  belief,  was  held  in  the  next 
degree  of  reverence  to  fire;  (fee  Persees  i)  and  the  white 
flower,  which  Sprung  from  the  bofom  of  the  colder  ele- 
ment, was  confidered  an  emblem  of  its  purity,  fubmiflive- 
nefs,  and,  above  all,  of  its  fecundity,  when  meeting  the 
rays  of  the  great  folar  flame.  Thefe  fymbols,  united  in 
the  lily  theirjoint  properties  had  produced,  reprefented 
to  the  poetical  conceptions  of  the  Eaft,  firft,  the  creative 
and  regenerating  attribute*  of  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
felf;  and,  fecondly,  the  imparted  powers  of  the  great 
elements  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire,  to  act  mutually 
on  each  other,  fo  that,  at  the  return  of  certain  feafons, 
moiiture  mould  fpread  over  the  land  from  the  clouds  or 
the  rivers,  the  air  Ihould  dry  the  ground,  the  fun's  beams 
fructify  it,  and  the  grateful  earth,  at  the  call  of  all  uni- 
ted in  the  genial  breath  of  fpring,  put  forth  her  increafe. 
Hence,  as  the  fovereigns  of  the  Eaft  have  always  been 
revered,  according  to  a  tradition  of  their  being  the  ex- 
prefs  vicegerents  of  the  Deity,  it  is  not  Surprising  to  fee 
the  fame  emblematic  flower  carried  in  a  procelfion  to  their 
honour,  which  would  be  found  *  breathing  fweet  incenfe' 
amongft  the  fymbols  of  an  entirely  religious  feftival." 
We  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Porter,  that  our  homage  is 
due  to  thefe  memorials  of  ages  on  other  grounds  even 
than  thofe  of  their  beauty,  magnificence,  or  antiquity, 
we  mean  their  utility  :  -  Well  might  the  ancients  deno- 
minate fculpturean  immortal  art;  for  we  find  its  monu- 
ments in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Perfia.  bringing 
forth  works  to  which  hardly  a  date  can  be  afligned;  fo 
deeply  does  their  beginning  lie  in  the  obfeurity  of  anti- 
quity; while  others  prefent  a  clear  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  explaining  Tome  paflages,  con- 
necting others,  and  often  proving  the  doubted  truth  of 
certain  recorded  facts,  by  a  happy  difcovery  of  Some  of 
thefe  marble  apparitions  remaining  ftationary  on  the 
very  fpot  where  the  Subftance  and  the  action,  of  which 
tbey  are  the  copy  once  had  a  purpole  and  abiding- 
place." 

Previous  to  fir  Robert's  vifit  to  Perfepolis,  i.e.  in  De- 
cember 181 6,  a  part  of  the  baflb-relievo  of  this  magnifi- 
cent building  had  arrived  in  England,  having  been  tranf- 
milted  by  James  Morier,  efq.  (who  had  been  fecretary  of 
embafly  and  minuter  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Per- 
•  fia.)  during  his  fecond  voyage  through  Perfia.  Mr.  Mo- 
rier'* account  of  his  obtaining  thefe  precious  relics  is  as 
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foHows.  **  I  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  mini, 
which  were  fituated  about  a  mile  from  my  habitation,  at- 
tended by  the  ftone-cutters.  Confidenng  the  quantity 
of  fculptured  remains  that  had  fallen  from  their  original 
pofitions,  and  which  were  fpread  about  the  ruins  in  great 
prof ii Hon,  I  did  not  hefitate  to  appropriate  fuch  parts  of 
them  as  feemed  the  molt  fitting  to  be  fent  to  England. 
The  moft  interefting  part  of  the  ruins,  in  point  of  fculp- 
tured detail,  is  certainly  the  front  of  the  ftaircafe,  which 
leads  to  the  great  hall  of  columns ;  and  here  I  found 
many  fallen  pieces,  correfponding  to  thofe  ftill  erect.  I 
caufed  one  large  Hone  to  be  turned,  upon  which  was  fculp- 
tured the  butts  of  two  large  figures.  It  was  impoflible  to 
carry  away  the  whole  block,  as  I  had  no  other  mode  of 
conveyance  than  the  backs  of  mules  and  alTes;  conse- 
quently, the  two  figures  were  obliged  to  be  Separated  i 
but,  unfortunately,  a  vein  running  acrofs  the  upper  pare 
of  the  ftone,  the  head-drefs  of  one  of  the  figures  was  bro- 
ken off  in  the  operation.  The  Perfians  do  not  know  the 
ufe  of  the  faw  in  ftone-cutting;  therefore  my  diflections 
were  performed  in  a  very  rude  manner.  I  was  lucky  to 
find  the  commencement  of  the  arrow-headed  infcription, 
the  termination  of  which  Le  Bruyn  has  given  in  his 
drawings:  lb,  if  this  character  mould  ever  be  deciphered, 
we  Ihould  be  in  pofleflion  of  the  whole  of  the  infcription. 
I  perceived  the  angle  of  a  block  juft  appearing  on  the 
furfacc  of  the  ground,  oppoiite  to  that  part, of  the  in- 
fcription which  is  now  remaining,  and  concluded  it  mult 
be  the  commencement  of  it.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
happy  I  was  to  find,  after  the  long  toil  of  digging  it  up, 
that  my  conclufion  was  well  founded.  Both  Le- Bruyn 
and  Chardin  have  only  given  one  line  of  figures  on  the 
left  of  the  ftaircafe ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  that,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  Symmetry,  there  muft  have  been  the. 
fame  number  on  the  left  as  there  are  on  the  right,  I  hired' 
fome  labourers  from  the  Surrounding  villages,  and  made 
them  dig.  To  my  great  delight,  a  Second  row  of  figures, 
highly  preferved,  was  discovered;  the  details  of  whole 
faces,  hair,  dreffcs,  arms,  and  general  character,  Seemed 
but  as  the  work  of  yefterday.  The  faces  of  all  the  figures 
to  the  right  of  the  ftaircafe  are  mutilated,  which  muft  be 
attributed  to  the  bigotry  of  the  firft  MufTulmant  who  in- 
vaded Perfia ;  thofe  of  the  newly-dilcovered  figures  are 
quite  perfect,  which  Ihows  that  they  muft  have  been  co- 
vered before  the  Saracen  invafion  i  the  nicety  of  their 
preservation  would  lead  one  to  SuppoSe  that  they  had 
been  So  protected  for  many  ages  before  that  invafion. 
On  comparing  Le  Bruyn's,  Chardin's,  and  Niehbuhr's, 
drawings  with  the  Sculptures,  I  found  them  in  general 
correct  in  outline,  but  imperfect  in  the  details  of  drefs, 
arms,  Sec.  Although  the  figures  are  in  thcmfelves  ill- 
proportioned,  inelegant,  and  deficient  in  anatomical 
drawing,  yet  they  are  prodigumfly  intereftingin  general 
character,  and  have  not  been  done  juftice  to  in  the  works 
of  thofe  travellers.  They  furnilh  the  belt  models  of  what 
were  the  nations  that  invaded  Greece  with  Xerxes,  and 
that  were  Subdued  by  Alexander." 

The  annexed  Plate  is  intended  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis.  The  accompanying  figures 
are  exact  copies  bf  bas-reliefs  on  the  infides  of  the  jambs 
of  the  ruined  portals.  Fig.  i.  is  taken  from  under  the 
portico  towards  the  north ;  it  represents  a  man  conten- 
ding with  a  lion  i  he  Seems  to  be  dabbing  him  in  the 
belly,  having  a  Sword  in  bis  left  hand,  and  holding  the 
forelock  of  the  animal's  mane  with  the  right  t  the  lion  is 
in  an  erect  pofture,  his  head  turned  back,  and  one  of  bis 
feet  reding  on  the  breaft  oS  the  man.  Fig.  a.  from  the 
Southern  portico,  is  a  regal  figure  Seated  on  a  chair,  with 
two  figures  behind  him,  one  with  the  paraSol,  the  other 
with  the  thourg,  which  is  a  Sea-horSe's  tail  Set  in  a  gold 
handle,  Such  as  is  uSed  at  the  prefent  time  in  Perfia,  to 
drive  away  flies.  Above  is  the  Perfcpolitan  emblem, 
confifting  of  a  winged  bud  with  a  ring. 

After  all,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  opinion  with 
Colonel  JohnSon,  that  thefe  ruins  are  tbe  remains  of 
a  tempt;  and  not  of  a  palace ;  and  indeed  the  weightier 
8  D  authorities 
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authorities  of  antiquity  corroborate  this  detonation. 
Tbut  Strabo,  (lib.  xv.  p.  730.)  though  he  calls  the  bail- 
ding  j8ari*««,  f.iys  that  Alcxanderdeftroyed  it  in  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Grecian  temple*  by  thePcrtians; 
and  Arrian  tells  us  that  Alexander  Seized  there  a  treafure 
which  had  been  laid  up  by  Cyrus  :  now  the  treafuries 
of  antiquity  were  commonly  in  the  temples.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  is  Sometimes  deficient  in  critical  judgment, 
tranfcribes  the  teftimony  of  the  forged  Ctefias  as  confi- 
dently as  that  of  the  genuine  Herodotus;  and,  if  he  fa- 
vour! the  opinion  that  Parjhandatha  was  a  royal  residence, 
ftill  he  admits  that  it  contained  the  fepulchres  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  which  would  naturally  be  placed  near  a 
temple,  and  be  guarded  by  a  monastery  of  priefts.  No 
doubt,  however,  there  were  barracks,  and  a  citadel,  in  the 
place  of  depofit  for  the  imperial  treafure.  From  Arrian 
■  t  may  be  inferred,  that  the  great  Cyrus  was  the  builder 
of  this  Itupendous  monument ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  temple  of  Jehovah.  Cyrus  and  Darius  both  ori- 
ginated among  tbofe  Jewifh  tribes  whom  Sbalmanefer 
tranfplanted  into  the  cities  of  Media  ;  and,  when  they  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  of  the  idolaters,  they  eftablilhcd  in 
Perfia  their  hereditary  worth i p.  An  edict  of  Cyrus  for 
building  a  temple  at  Jerufalem  to  Jehovah,  in  which 
edict  he  recognizes  Jehovah  as  his  perfonal  god,  has  been 
preferved  by  Ezra  j  and  the  ma^oahoaia,  or  (laughter  of 
the  idolatrous  priefts,  ordered  by  Darius,  was  fuperinten- 
ded  by  Daniel,  Arioch,  and  other  Jewifh  officers,  and  was 
anniverfarily  commemorated  in  the  temple  at  Jerufalem 
under  the  name  of  the  Feaft  of  Purim  ;  which  could  not 
bave  been  unlefs  Darius  alio  was  a  worfhipper  of  Jehovah. 
Herodotus  fays,  (i.  is $.)  that  the  people  of  Parfhandatha 
were  Avaintniat ;  and  that  this  tribe  or  clan  was  the  do- 
mineering one  in  Perfia,  and  that  Cyrus  and  Darius  be- 
longed to  it.  Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  Herodo- 
tus wrote  A0f»xmitl">^al>  Abrahamites,  by  which  name 
all  the  Jewifh  clans  would  be  proud  to  clafs  themfelves. 
It  is  not  at  Alexandria  that  the  letters  #p«  would  have 
been  firfl  dropped,  but  the  fcribes  of  European  Greece 
readily  corrupted  barbarous  names.  Now,  if  the  word 
AxaipmJai  be  every-where  rendered  Abrahamites  in  He- 
rodotus, it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  afcendancy  of 
the  Jewifh  religion  in  ancient  Perfia ;  or  for  the  patronage 
extended  to  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  by  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Artaxerxes;  or  for  the  curious  fact  that  E*ra,  the  final 
collector  of  the  Jewifh  canon,  wis,  under  the  appellation 
Zerdufcht  or  Zoroafler,  as  much  the  national  faint  of  Per- 
fia as  of  Palcfline.  This  equally  important  archaeologi- 
cal inference  will  alfo  become  probable;  that  into  the 
book  of  Leviticus  has  been  grafted  the  entire  code  of  the 
Perfian  empire ;  and  that  through  its  means  may  l>e  re- 
discovered the  jurisprudence  ol  the  firlt  great  civilized 
empire  on  earth,  of  whole  legislation  and  opinions  fomtich 
continues  operative  at  the  prefent  day. 

Among  the  arguments  tor  confidering  the  ruins  of 
Parfhandatha  as  the  remains  of  the  chief  cathedral,  or 
metropolitan  temple,  of  the  Perfian  empire,  may  be  placed 
thefe  circumllances,  collected  from  Col.  Johnson's  narra- 
tive) 1.  That  the  building  precifely  fronts  the  weft,  and 
is  open  on  that  fide  only,  which  is  obfervable  in  other 
places  of  worfhip.  s.  The  local  Site,  clofely  bounded  by 
mountains,  excludes  many  accommodations  uf'ually 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces.  3.  The  Single 
vaft  (taircafe  is  little  worn,  and  is  nppsrently  adaptrd  lor 
the  flow  afcent  of  proceffions.  +.  The  (tone- balm  of 
water  at  the  head  of  this  ftaircafe  announces  a  place  of 
ablution.  5.  The  burial-places  of  two  kings  are  placed 
immediately  behind  and  above  the  central  bull  of  pillars, 
and  looking  into  it.  6.  This  hall  appears  to  have  been 
rvojirj't,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  bring  Surmounted 
with  an  ornament  which  terminates  in  a  point;  and  this 
was  commonly  the  cafe  with  Perfian  temples.  7.  Here 
are  no  contiguous  ruins  of  Smaller  buildings,  while  all 
palaces  attract  towns  around  thtm,  and  monasteries  af- 
fea  to  be  complete  within  themfelves  and  to  Stand  apart. 


pons. 

t.  The  Sculptures  reprefent  religious  procetTtons,  appa- 
rently tbofe  connected  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
ttonroot,  or  new-year's  day,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  queftion,  however,  will  probably  never  be  Set 
completely  at  reft,  till  we  are  able  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tions which  abound  here.  Niebubr  Seems  to  have  repre- 
sented them  with  great  accuracy.  The  letters  Somewhat 
refemble  nails,  difpofed  in  various  directions,  in  which 
fingularity  they  approach  to  what  are  called  the  litl/'ing 
rimes  of  Scandinavia;  but  the  form  and  difpofition  feem 
more  complex,  and  perhaps  a  clue  might  arile  from  com- 
paring the  Uchen  character  of  Thibet.  Chardin,  who 
alSo  obferved  the  inscriptions  on  the  Spot,  observes,  that 
they  bear  no  refemblance  whatever  to  the  letters  ufed  by 
the  Gabres,  in  their  copies  of  the  Vendidad  ;  whence 
fir  William  Jones  inferred,  that  the  Zend  letters  were  a 
modern  invention :  and,  in  an  amicable  debate  with  a 
friend  named  Bahman,  that  friend  infirted  that  the  letters, 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  which  he  had  often  feen, 
were  monumental  charaSers  never  ufed  in  books,  and 
intended  either  to  conceal  Some  religious  mylieriet  from 
the  vulgar,  or  to  difplay  the  art  of  the  fculptor,  like  the 
em  belli  fried  Curie  .iiid  Nigari  on  Several  Arabian  and  In- 
dian monuments.  With  regard  to  thefe  inscriptions,  fir 
W.  Jones  fugged*,  that  it  may  be  reafonably  doubted, 
whether  they  contain  a  Syftem  of  letters  which  any  na- 
tion ever  adopted  :  in  five  of  them,  the  letters,  which 
are  Separated  by  points,  may  be  reduced  to  Sort y.  or  at 
lead  he  could  diftinguifh  no  more  cffentially  different ; 
and  they  all  feem  to  be  regular  variations  and  composi- 
tions of  a  Straight  line  and  an  angular  figure  like  the  bead 
of  a  javelin,  or  a  leaf  (to  ufe  the  language  of  botanilts) 
"  hearted  and  lanced."  Many  of  the  Runic  letters  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  of  Similar  elements ;  and  it  has 
been  obferved  that  the  writing  atPerfepoiisbearsaltrong 
refemblance  to  that  which  the  Irilh  call  "  Ogham," 
(which  fee).  The  word  "  Agam"  in  Sanfcrit  means 
myfterious  knowledge  ;  but  fir  William  Jones  dares  not 
affirm  that  the  two  words  had  a  common  origin  ;  and  be 
only  means  to  Suggeft,  that,  if  the  characters  in  question 
be  really  alphabetical,  they  were  probably  Secret  and  Sacer- 
dotal, or  a  mere  cipher,  perhaps,  of  which  the  priests  only 
had  the  key.  In  all  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  fame 
fort,  the  characters  are  too  complex,  and  the  variation* 
of  them  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  an  opinion  that  they 
could  be  Symbols  of  articulate  founds  ;  lor  even  the  Na- 
gari  Sylleui,  which  has  more  diftinct  letters  than  any 
known  alphabet,  conrfifts  only  of  forty-nine  Simple  cha- 
racters, two  oS  which  are  mere  Substitutions,  and  four  of 
little  ule  in  SanScrit  or  in  any  other  Language;  while  the 
more  complicated  figures,  exhibited  by  Niebuhr,  mutt  be 
as  numerous  at  leaft  as  the  ChineSc  keys,  which  are  the 
Signs  of  ideas  only,  and  Some  ot  which  refemble  the  old 
Perfian  letters  at  Pcrfepolis.  The  Danilb  traveller  was 
convinced  Srom  his  own  oblcrvations,  that  they  were 
written  from  the  left  hand,  like  all  the  characters  ufed 
by  Hindoo  nations.  Sir  William  Jones  concludes  with 
obferving,  that  the  Square  Chaldaic  letters,  a  Sew  of  which 
are  Sound  in  the  Perlian  ruins,  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  Same  with  the  Devanagari,  before  the  latter 
were  euclofed,  as  they  are  now  Seen,  in  angular  f  rames. 
S-e  Sir  W.  Jones*-  Sixth  DiScourlis  in  vol.  11.  of  Aliatic 
Researches ;  or  in  hit  Works,  vol.  iii.  Moricr's  Second 
Journey  through  Perfia,  between  the  years  1810  and 
1816.  Colonefjohnfon's  Journey  Srom  India  to  England, 
through  Perfia,  &c.  in  1*17.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's 
Travels  in  Georgia,  Perfia,  &c.  1817 — so.  Monthly 
Mag.  for  July  1818.  Monthly  Rev.  May  1810.  Quar- 
terly Review. 

PER'SES,  or  Peksbus,  the  laft  king  of  MacgDOx. 
See  that  article,  vol.  xiv.  p.  36,7. 

PERSEVE'RANCE,  j.  [Jr.  perfeverantia,  Lat.  This 
word  was  once  accented  on  the  lecond  Syllable.]  Perfift- 
ance  in  any  deiign  or  attempt ;  Readinefs  in  purSuits ; 
constancy  in  progreSs.  It  is  applied  alike  to  good  and  ill. 

—Wail 
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— Wait  the  feafon*  of  providence  with  . 
levaaiet  in  the  dutie*  of  our  calling,  what  difficulties 
Soever  we  may  encounter.  L'l^ftrmge.— Patience  and  per- 
i  overcome  the  greatest  difficultie*.  Rickardjo*. 


The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perflttranee,  mercy,  lowliaefs.  SAaktfpeare. 

Continuance  in  a  Hate  of  grace. — We  place  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  throne,  to  rule  and  reign  in  the  whole  work 
of  eonverfion,  perf ever  ante,  and  Salvation.  Hammond, 

PERSEVE'RANT,  adj.  [Fr.  perfeverata,  Lat.]  Per- 
lifting;  conftant.— How  early  was  he  [Job]  and  ptrftvt- 
rant  to  look  after  his  revelling  children's  exorbitances  1 
to  offer  Sacrifices  for  them,  and  fanftifie  them  !  lip.  PW- 
tkaux'i  Euehologia. — What  obedience  do  we  yield  to  the 
whole  law  of  our  God  t  If  that  be  entire,  hearty,  uni- 
versal, conftant,  per  fever  ant,  and  truly  conscientious,  we 
have  whereof  to  rejoice.  Bp.  Halfr  Rem. 

PERSF.VE'RANTLV,  adv.  With  constancy.— That  I 
may  love  thee  Strongly,  purely,  perfectly,  perfeverantly. 
Spiritual  Coutjuejl,  1651. 

To  PERSEVE'RE,  *. ».  [perfevtro,  Lat.  perfevmr,  Fr.] 
To  perfift  in  an  attempt ;  not  to  give  over  ;  not  to  quit 
thedcfign. — To  pe rfevere  in  any  evil  courfe,  makes  jrou 
unhappy  in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into 
everUfting  torments  in  the  next.  Wake's  Prep,  far  Death. 

Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happinef*,  and  ptr/evtre  upright !    Milton' 1  P.  L. 

Thus  beginning,  thus  we  perfietert ; 

Our  paffions  yet  continue  what  they  were.  Dryden. 

This  word  was  anciently  accented,  lefs  properly,  on  the 
fecond  fyllable  1 

But  my  rude  mufic,  which  was  wont  to  pi  cafe 

Some  dainty  tars,  cannot  with  any  (kill 

The  dreadful  temped  of  her  wrath  appeafe, 

Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  Stubborn  will; 

But  in  her  pride  (he  doth  parjittrt  Hill.  Spanftr. 

And  hence  it  was  Sometimes  written  without  the  final  e: 

And,  though  in  vain  thy  love  thou  do  ptrftvrr. 

Yet  all  in  vain  do  thou  adore  be?  ever,    liritain't  Ida, 

PERSEVE'RINGLY,  adv.  With  perfeverance.— The 
holy  angels  have  confiamly  and  perjinering/a  glorified 
him.  Hp. 

PER'SEUS,  in  mythology,  tbefon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae. 
Danae,  according  to  the  table,  was  the  daughter  of  Acri- 
fius,  who,  having  learned  from  the  oracle,  that  at  a  fu- 
ture time  bis  grandfon  would  bereave  him  of  his  life  and 
crown,  (hut  her  up  in  a  tower  of  brafs,  and  declined  at- 
tention to  every  propofal  of  marriage  for  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  Prcrius  his  brother,  being  defperately  in  love 
with  his  niece,  by  means  of  money  corrupted  the  fidelity 
of  the  keepers  of  (he  princefs,  and  having  gained  acceft 
to  her  through  the  roof  of  the  prifon,  made  her  the  mo* 
ther  of  Perleus,  This  fable  bas  been  comprifed  by  Ovid 
(Met.  1.6.)  in  a  (ingle  verfej  "Perfea  quern  pluvio  Da- 
nae; conceperat  auro ;"  and  thofe  who  have  written  the 
hillory  of  this  adventure,  wifhing  to  palliate  the  difgrace 
which  might  be  entailed  upon  the  royal  family,  re- 
ported, that  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  Danae,  bad  trans- 
formed himfclf  into  a  (bower  of  gold  :  and  this  was  the 
more  probable,  as  Prastus,  if  we  may  believe  Voflius, 
(De  Orig.  Idol.)  aflumed  the  furname  of  Jupiter.  Pau- 
ianias  mcniions  the  tower,  or  rather  apartment  of  brad, 
in  which  Danae  had  been  (hut  up,  and  allure*  us  that  it 
Subfdted  till  the  time  of  Perilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos, 
who  demolished  it ;  adding,  that  even  in  his  time  loroe 
remains  were  Hill. to  be  feen  of  the  Subterraneous  palace, 
of  which  Dance's  chamber  formed  a  part.  Such  is  the 
dory  of  Perfius's  birth,  which,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  not  improbable. 

When  the  princels  was  delivered  of  Perfeus,  AcriGus 
ordered  her  to  be  expoSed  upon  the  lea,  with  her  child, 
in  a  mean  barge,  which,  after  long  conflict  with  the  winds 


PER 

1,  flopped  near  the  little  ifland  of  Seripbus,  owe 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  .ffigean  Sea.  Polydectes,  king  of 
the  ifland,  hofpitably  received  the  mother  and  child,  and 
took  great  care  of  the  education  of  the  young  prince. 
But  afterwards  falling  in  love  with  Dana6,  and  fearing 
the  refentment  of  Perfeus,  advancing  to  maturity,  he 
fought  a  pretext  for  diSmiffing  him.  Under  a  pretence  of 
wooing  one  of  the  Grecian  princeffes,  he  determined  to 
make  a  magnificent  feaft  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials, and  actually  invited  the  princes  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  isles,  each  of  whom  was  to  bring  with  him  a  prefent 
of  the  bcA  things  which  his  country  Supplied.  Perfeus 
was  in  the  number  of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particu- 
larly fo,  as  Polydecte*  knew  that  be  could  not  receive 
from  him  the  prefent  which  he  expected  Srom  all  the  reft. 
Nevertheless  Perfeus,  who  wifhed  not  to  appear  inferior 
to  the  others  in  magnificence,  told  the  king  that  as  he 
could  not  give  him  a  prefent  immediately,  he  would 
bring  him  the  bead  of  Med u fa,  the  only  one  of  the  Gor- 
gons  who  was  Subject  to  mortality.  The  offer  was  doubly 
agreeable  to  Polydectes,  as  it  would  remove  Perfeus  from 
Seripbot,  and,  on  account  of  its  Seeming  impossibility,  the 
attempt  might  perhaps  end  in  bis  ruin.  But  the  inno- 
cence  of  Perfeus  was  patronised  by  the  gods.  Pluto 
lent  him  his  helmet,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of 


making  its  bearer  in  visible;  Minerva  gave  bim  tier  buck- 
ler, which  was  as  rcSplendent  as  glad;  and  he  received 
from  Mercury  wings  and  the  talari*,  with  a  Short  dagger 
made  oS  diamonds,  and  called  her  pi.  According  to  Some 
it  was  from  Vulcan,  and  not  from  Mercury,  that  he  re. 
ceivecHhe  her  pi,  which  was  in  form  like  a  Scythe.  With 
tbefe  arms  Perfect  began  his  expedition,  and  traverfed 
the  air,  conducted  by  Minerva.  He  went  to  the  G raise, 
the  Sillers  of  the  Gorgons,  who,  according  to  the  poets, 
had  wings  like  the  Gorgons,  but  only  one  eye  and  one 
tooth  between  them  all,  of  which  they  made  ufe,  each 
in  her  turn.  They  were  three  in  number,  according  to 
A'.lchy\ut  and  Apollodorus;  or  only  two,  according  to 
Ovid  and  HeGod.  With  Pluto's  helmet,  which  rendered 
bim  inviGble,  Perfeus  was  enabled  to  (teal  their  eye  and 
their  tooth  while  tbey  werealleep;  and  he  returned  them 
only  when  they  had  informed  bim  where  their  fitters,  the 
Gorgons,  refided. 

When  he  bad  received  every  neceffary  inSormation, 
Perfeus  flew  to  the  habitation  of  the  Gorgons,  which  was 
Situate  beyond  the  Weftrrn  Ocean,  according  to  Hefiod 
and  Apollodorus  5  or  in  Libya,  according  to  Ovid  and 
Lucan  ;  or  in  the  deSerts  of  Alia  lie  Scytlua,  according  to 
Aifchylus.  He  found  thefe  monfters  adeep;  and,  as  he 
knew  that,  if  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  lie  mould  be 
inttantly  changed  into  a  (tone,  I  c  continually  looked  on 
bis  Shield,  which  reflected  all  the  objects  as  clearly  as  the 
bell  of  glafles.  He  approached  them,  and,  with  a  courage 
which  Minerva  Supported,  he  cut  off  MeduSa's  head  at 
one  blow.  The  nolle  awoke  the  two  immortal  lifters; 
but  Pluto's  helmet  rendered  Perfeus  invisible,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Gorgons  to  revenge  MeduSa's  death  proved 
fruitlefs;  the  conqueror  made  his  way  through  the  air, 
and  from  tbe  blood  which  dropped  from  MeduSa's  head 
Sprang  all  tbole  innumerable  lerpentt  which  have  ever 
Since  in  felled  the  {tm\y  defarts  of  Libya.  Chryfaor,  alio, 
with  his  golden  Sword,  Sprung  from  thefe  drops  of  blood, 
as  well  as  the  horfe  PegaSus,  which  immediately  flew 
through  theair,  and  Stopped  on  mount  Helicon,  where  he 
became  the  favourite  of  the  Mules. 
.  Mean  time  PerSeus  had  continued  his  journey  acrofs  the 
defertsof  Libya}  but  the  approach  or  night  obliged  him 
to  alight  in  the  territories  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania. 
He  went  to  the  monarch's  palace,  where  he  hoped  to  find 
a  kind  reception  by  announcing  himfelf  as  the  Son  of  Ju- 
piter, but  in  this  he  was  difappoin»ed.  Atlas  recollected 
that,  according  to  an  ancient  oracle,  his  gardens  were  to 
be  robbed  of  their  fruit  by  one  of  the  Ions  of  Jupiter; 
and  therefore  he  not  only  refufed  Perfeus  the  hofpitality 
be  demanded,  but  be  even  offered  violence  to  bis  perfon. 
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Perfeus,  finding  himfelf  inferior  to  hit  powerful 
Ihowed  bim  Medufa's  head,  and  inftantly  Atlas  was 
Changed  into  a  large  mountain  which  bore  the  fame  name 
in  the  defert*  of  Africa. 

On  the  morrow  Perfeus  continued  hii  flight  i  and,  at 
he  pan"cd  acroft  the  territories  of  Libya,  he  difcovered,  on 
the  coafts  of  Ethiopia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  expofed  to 
a  fea-monfier.  He  was  (truck  at  the  light,  and  offered 
her  father  Cepheus  to  deliver  her  from  inftant  death  if  he 
migli  t  obtain  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward  of  his  labours. 
Cepheus  confented  ;  and  immediately  Per  feus,  railing 
himfelf  in  the  air,  flew  towards  the  monfter,  which  was 
advancing  to  devour  Andromeda,  and  plunged  his  dag- 
ger in  his  right  (boulder,  and  destroyed  bim.  This  happy 
event  was  attended  with  the  greateft  rejoicings.  Per  feus 
railed  three  altars,  to  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Pallas  ;  and, 
after  he  had  offered  the  facrifice  of  a  calf,  a  bullock,  and 
a  heifer,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greateft 
feflivity.  The  univerfal  joy,  however,  was  foon  dilturbed. 
Phineas,  Andromeda's  uncle,  entered  tbe  palace  with  a 
number  of  armed  men,  and  attempted  to  carry  away  the 
bride,  whom  he  had  courted  and  admired  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Perfeus.  The  father  and  mother  of  Androme- 
da interfered,  but  in  vain)  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  and 
Perfeus  muft  have  /alien  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  Phineus, 
had  not  he  defended  himfelf  at  laft  with  the  fame  arms 
which  proved  fatal  to  Atlas.  He  mowed  the  Gorgon's 
head  to  his  adverfaries,  and  they  were  inflantly  turned  to 
ftone,  each  in  the  pofture  and  attitude  in  which  he  then 
flood.  The  friends  of  Cepheus,  and  fuch  as  fiipportcd 
Perfeus,  (hared  not  the  fate  of  Phineus,  as  the  hero 
had  previoufly  warned  tbem  of  the  power  of  Medufa'* 
head,  and  of  the  fervices  which  he  received  from  it. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  adventure,  Perfeus  retired  to 
Seriphos,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  mother,  Danaf, 
fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva,  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  Poly- 
defies,  who  attempted  to  offer  herviolence.  Diftys,  who 
Jiad  faved  her  from  the  fea,  and  who,  as  Tome  fay,  was  the 
brother  of  PolydeOes,  defended  heragainft  tbe  attempts 
of  her  enemies;  and  therefore  Perfeus,  fenfjblc  of  his  me- 
rit and  of  his  humanity,  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Se- 
riphoi,  after  he  had  with  Medufa's  bead  turned  into 
(tones  the  wicked  Polydecles,  and  the  officers  who  were 
the  aflbciates  of  his  guilt.  He  afterwards  reftored  to 
Mercury  his  talaria  and  his  wings,  to  Pluto  bis  helmet, 
to  Vulcan  his  fword,  and  to  Minerva  her  fhield  ;  but,  as 
he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  the  goddefs  of  wif- 
dom  for  her  affiflance  and  protection,  be  placed  tbe  Gor- 
gon's head  on  her  fhield,  or  rather,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  on  ber  scgis. 

After  he  had  finifhed  thefe  celebrated  exploits,  Perfeus 
exprefled  a  with  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  embarked  forthe  Peloponnefus,  with  his  mo- 
ther and  Andromeda.  When  he  reached  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  coafts,  be  was  informed  that  Teutamias,  king  of 
Larifla,  was  then  celebrating  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
his  father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  to  LaruTa  to  fig- 
nalize  himfelf  in  throwing  the  quoit,  of  which,  according 
to  fomc,  be  was  the  inventor.  But  here  he  was  attended 
by  an  evil  fate,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  man 
with  a  quoit  which  be  had  thrown  in  the  air.  This  was 
no  other  than  his  grandfather  Acrifius,  who,  on  the  firft 
intelligence  that  bis  grandfon  had  reached  the  Peloponne- 
fus, fled  from  his  kingdom  of  Argos  to  the  court  of  his 
friend  and  ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of 
the  oracle  which  had  obliged  him  to  treat  his  daughter 
with  fo  much  barbarity.  Some  fuppofe  with  Paufanias, 
that  Acrifius  had  gone  to  LarifTa  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
grandfon,  whole  fame  had  been  fnread  in  every  city  in 
Greece;  and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  grandfather  was 
under  the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  his  (on-in-faw,  and 
through  him  he  had  been  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  from 
which  he  had  been  forcibly  driven  by  the  fons  of  his  bro- 
ther P  rectus. 

This  unfortunate  murder  greatly  deprefTcd  the  fpiriti  of 
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Perfeus  i  by  the  death  of  Acrifius  he  was  entitled  to  the 
throne  of  Argos  ;  but  he  refufed  to  reign  there  5  and,  to 
remove  himfelf  from  a  place  which  reminded  bim  of  tbe 
parricide  be  had  unfortunately  committed,  he  exchanged 
his  kingdom  for  that  of  Tirynthns,  and  the  maritime 
coaftof  Argolis,  where  Megapenthes,  tbe  fon  of  Prestos, 
then  reigned.  When  he  had  finally  fettled  in  this  part  of 
tbe  Peloponnefus,  he  determined  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  new  city,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  which  he  called  Mycrnir,  becaufe  the  pommel 
of  his  fword,  called  by  the  Greeks  mytef,  bad  fallen  there. 
Perfeus  had  by  Andromeda,  Alceus,  Sthenelus,  Neftor, 
Eledryon,  and  Gorgophone. 

As  our  hero  in  his  lifetime  bad  been  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  built  an  academy  on  mount  Helicon  1  and  as  he 
was  farther  difiinguifhed  by  his  glorious  exploits  j  he  was 
advanced  to  heaven  in  the  panegyrics  made  to  his  honour, 
and  after  his  death  became  a  demigod.  Of  this  prince 
and  all  his  wife's  family,  were  alfo  formed  the  conftella- 
tions  called  Cafliopeia,  Perfeus,  and  Andromeda :  and 
the  very  monfter,  which  he  was  faid  to  have  killed,  waa 
placed  in  the  heavens,  where  it  formed  the  fign  of  the 
Whale.  Paufanias  fays,  this  prince  was  worfhipped  as  a 
hero  at  Argos,  and  (till  more  in  the  ifle  of  Seriphus  and 
at  Athens,  where  he  had  a  temple,  in  which  was  an  altar 
con  fee  rated  to  Diftys  and  Clymene,  who  were  reckoned  his 
prefervers.  This  Diclys  was  the  brother  of  Poly  defies; 
and  be,  together  with  his  wife  Clymene,  had  the  care  of 
his  education  by  the  king's  order,  when  he  was  driven  by 
the  waves  into  the  ifland  of  Seriphus.  If  we  may  place 
any  dependanceon  the  hiftoryof  the  fabulous  aj»es,  Per- 
feus lived  about  100  or  »io  years  before  tbe  Trojan  war ; 
he  therefore  preceded  Bellerophon  feveral  years,  fince  the 
latter  lived  only  40  or  45  years  at  molt  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy. 

PER'SEUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conflellation  of  the  north- 
ern hemifphere  ;  whofe  (tars,  in  Ptolemy's_  and  Tycho's 
Catalogue,  are  19  ^  in  Hevelius's,  46 ;  and  in  the  Britan- 
nic Catalogue,  59. 
PER'SHORE,  or  Pe  arshore,  an  ancient  market-town 


in  Worcefterfhire,  nine  miles  from  Worceftcr,  thirty-five 
from  Birmingham,  and  101  from  London.  It  is  a  neat 
old  town,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Avon,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  river  Bow,  being  a  confiderable  thorough- 
fare in  the  lower  road  from  Worcefter  to  London.  It 
confilts  of  two  parochial  diviCons ;  viz.  the  Vicarage  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  the  Chapelry  of  Holy  Crofs.  The  road 
from  London  to  Worcefter  pafttng  through  it,  has  occa- 
fioned  a  confiderable  increafe  in  it*  fize  and  population. 
Perfhore  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  laid  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  tbe  number  of  ptar-trte*  which 
grew  in  its  vicinity,  and  from  its  pofition  on  the  Jhorr,  or 
bank,  of  a  river.  According  to  bifhop  Tanner,  Ofwald, 
one  of  the  nephews  of  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  founded 
a  monaftery  here  in  686;  but  William  of  Malmfbury  af- 
ferts  that  Egelward,  duke  of  Dorfct,  in  tbe  reign  of  Ed- 
gar, was  the  firft  founder.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to 
Camden's  Britannia,  accounts  for  tbe  difcrepancy,  by 
(lacing,  that  it  was  fo  confiderably  enlarged  and  increafed 
in  it*  endowments  by  Egelward,  that  be  was  conlidered 
a  new  founder.  It  confided  at  firlt  of  fecular  clerks, 
then  monks,  who  were  di I'm i fled  by  king  Edgar  in  0(4, 
from  which  time  it  became  an  abbey  of  Benedictine 
monks,  dedicated  at  firft  to  the  Virgin  and  theapoftle* 
Peter  and  Paul,  but  afterwards  to  St.  Edburga.  Belong- 
ing to  the  abbey  was  a  large  church,  called  the  Holy 
Crofs,  z8o  feet  in  length,  and  110  broad.  Of  the  abbey 
itfelf  there  are  but  few  veftiges  ;  but  the  church  has  been 
modernized,  repaired,  and  ufed  for  parochial  purpofet. 
It  has  a  lofty  fquare  tower,  and  contains  feveral  antique 
monuments.  The  church  and  convent,  being  originally 
built  of  wood,  were  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire:  on 
St.  Urban'*  day,  in  tbe  year  11*3,  and  again  in  1*87, 
when  an  accidental  conflagration  reduced  not  only  tbe 
abbey  to  afhes,  but  alfo  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the 
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town.  In  ancient  timet,  the  principal  approach  to  the. 
abbey  was  through  Lice-ftreet,  a  Saxon  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  corpfei  for  interment  being  carried  along 
that  ftreet.  A  fmall  part  of  the  gateway,  on  the  north 
fide,  it  ftill  in  exiftence;  near  it  wat  the  cbapel  of  St.  Ed- 
burga,  the  eighth  daughter  of  king  Edward  the  Elder, 
who  reigned  about  the  year  900.  Perfhore  hat  two 
churches  at  prefent  1  that  of  the  Holy  Croft,  abo»e  men- 
tioned ;  and  All  Saintt,  which  it  ("mail,  but  kept  in  neat 
order,  and  bat  a  fquare  tower.  The,  pariftt  it  extenfive, 
aqd  contains  fe?eral  manors  and  cbapelriet.  The  town 
it  principally  (ituated  in  one  ftreet,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  many  refpe&able  houfet. 
It  formerly  fent  members  to  parliament ;  but  none 
have  been  returned  fince  the  ajd  year  of  Edward  I.  Its 
chief  manufacture  it  for  ftockingt.  Market-day,  Thurf- 
day  i  fairs,  Eafter  Tuefday,  June  *6,  firft  Monday  in  Au- 
guft,  and  the  Tuefday  before  the  ill  of  November.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cenfus  of  1S11,  the  number  of  houfes  was 
408,  containing  1910  inhabitants. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  feveral  villages 
of  minor  importance. — Deffbrd  it  a  chapelry  to  Perftiore, 
eight  milet  in  circuit;  wherein  are  fome  fait  fpringt. 
Near  it  it  Coppins-court,  which  formerly  had  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  now  razed.— Strenmam  it  fourh-weft  of  Per- 
ftiore, not  far  from  the  inftux  of  the  Avon  into  the  Severn. 
Here  it  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor  widows,  and  a  charity- 
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PER'SIA.a  mod  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of  Alia, 
the  limits  of  which  have  been  various  at  different  period*. 
Itt  ancient  name  was  Elam,  or  Elymait  j  and  itt  inhabi- 
tants were  denominated  Elamites,  at  the  delcendantt  of 
Elam,  the  Ion  of  Shem;  and  under  thit  appellation  tbey 
formed,  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  in  the  i8th  or  19th 
century  B.  C.  a  powerful  ftate.  The  name  of  Perfia  it 
derived  from  the  oriental  term  Para,  which, originating 
with  the  province  Part  or  Fart,  at  length  comprehen- 
ded the  whole  mighty  empire.  It  hat  been  alfo  fome- 
timet  called  Aehemaua,  from  the  name  of  Achemenet, 
one  of  itt  ancient  kingt;  but  more  commonly  by  the  na- 
tivet.andalfothe  more  intelligent  Muflul mans,  I*AN,under 
which  denomination  were  included  all  the  wide  regions 
to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Oxut  or  Gihon  j  and  the 
countriet  beyond  that  river  fubject  to  Perfia  were,  in  an- 
cient timet,  denominated  Auiran. 

Perfia  extended,  according  to  the  geography  of  Pto- 
lemy, between  Media  towardt  the  north,  and  the  Sinn* 
Perficvt,  or  Perflan  Culf,  on  the  fouth  ;  it  was  feparated 
from  Babylonia  by  Sufiana;  and  on  the  weft  wat  Cara- 
mania.  In  fettling  thelargeft  boundaries  between  which 
it  lies,  fir  William  Jones  directs  ut  to  begin  with  the 
fonrce  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  defcend  to  itt  mouth 
in  the  Perfi.in  Gulf,  including  in  our  line  fome  conside- 
rable dillrifts  and  townt  on  both  fides  the  river;  then 
coafting  Perfia,  properly  fo  named,  and  other  Iranian  pro- 
vinces, we  come  to  the  delta  of  the  Sindlin,  or  Indus; 
whence  amending  to  the  mountains  of  Cafhgar,  we  di (co- 
ver its  fountains,  and  thofe  of  the  Iaihun,  down  which 
we  are  conducted  to  the  Cafpian,  which  formerly  perhaps 
it  entered,  though  it  lofes  itfelf  now  in  the  fands  and 
lakes  of  Khwarezm ;  we  next  are  led  from  the  fca  of  Kho- 
zar,  by  the  banks  of  the  Cor,  or  Cyrtu,  and  along  the 
Caucalian  ridges,  to  the  ftiore  of  the  Euxine,  and  thence, 
by  the  feveral  Grecian  feat,  to  the  point  whence  we  took 
our  departure,  at  no  confiderable  diftance  trom  the  Me- 
diterranean. We  cannot  but  include  the  Lower  Afia 
within  this  outline,  becaufe  it  was  unqueftionably  a  part 
of  the  Pcrfian,  if  not  of  the  old  Aflyrian,  empire.  Thus, 
fays  our  author,  we  may  look  on  Iran  as  the  nobleft 
ifiand,  (for  (6  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs  would  have  called 
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school.  Thit  parifh  contains  »ooo  acres;  and  was  the 
birth  place  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudibrat.  The 
church  has  feveral  fine  monuments  of  the  Rurtel  family. 
— Wolborough  or  Wadborough,  is  three  miles  nortb- 
weft  of  Perftiore,  where  the  abbots  of  that  monaftery  had 
a  park.— Walcot  is  about  two  miles  north-eaft.— Stow- 
ton  is  to  the  north-weft.— Breedon  is  a  healthy  plea/ant 
village  near  Perftiore;  the  parifti,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles, 
contains  three  chapelries,  viz.  Norton,  Mitton,  and  Cutf- 
dcan;  and  three  hamlets,  vie.  Weftmancot,  JCelmelham, 
and  Hard  wick  ;  it  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  re&orics  in 
the  diocefe  of  Worcefter.  Here  was  formerly  a  monaftery. 
The  porch  and  weft  end  of  the  church  are  Saxon  edi- 
fices, faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  grandfather  of 
King  Offa.  To  the  north-eaft  of  it  is  a  hill,  on  which  is 
a  Roman  encampment,  with  a  double  ditch  ;  and  it  boafts 
one  of  the  fined  profpefls  in  the  county ;  on  the  top  is  a 
lofty  fummer-houfe,  from  which  may  be  viewed  the  ci- 
ties of  Worcefter  and  Gloucefter;  Cheltenham,  &c.— At 
WyOon,  near  Wych,  according  to  Tanner,  a  priory  of 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguiiine  was  founded  by  Pe- 
ter dc  Corbizon,  alias  StudJey,  in  the  parifti-church  of 
St.  Peter,  about  tbe  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Studley  in  Warwickshire ; 
and,  excepting  the  parifti-church,  no  traces  of  any  cccle- 
fiaftical  eftablilbment  remain.  Btautiu  of  Eae;lanil  and 
WuUi,  vol.  xv.    Wilku't  Brittjk  DrmSory,  vol.  v. 
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ir,)or  at  leaft  the  nobleft  peninfula,  on  this  habitable  globe. 
The  limits  afligned  by  nature  to  Perfia,  and  which  natu- 
rally fubfifted  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of 
tbe  boufe  of  Saffan,  are  tne  Sea  of  Oman,  or  Periian  Gulf, 
and  Indian  Ocean,  to  tbe  fouth  ;  the  Indus  and  Oxut,  to 
the  eaft  and  north-eaft ;  tbe  Cafpian  Sea,  and  Mount 
Caucafus,  to  the  north;  and  tbe  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates to  tbe  weft ;  which  boundaries  comprehend 
many  extenfive  provinces,  and  feveral  kingdoms. 

The  prefent  extent  of  Perfia,  according  to  the  ftatement 
of  Pinkerton,  is  as  follows.  From  the  mountains  and  de- 
ferts,  which,  with  the  river  Arab*,  conftitute  tbe  eaftern 
frontier  towards  Hindooftan,  Perfia  extends  more  than 
1100  milet  in  length,  to  the  weftern  mountaint  of  Elwend, 
and  other  limits  of  Afiatic  Turkey.  From  fouth  lb 
north,  from  the  deferts  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  all  ages  left 
to  the  Iflhyophagi,  or  wild  tribes  of  Arabs  who  live  on 
fifti,  to  the  other  defcrtt  near  the  fea  of  Aral,  are  about 
1000  Britifh  milet.  The  dominion  of  the  prefent  king 
is  reftrifted  to  the  provinces  of  Fars  and  Irak,  Lar,  Cbu- 
fiftan,  part  of  Curdiftan,  Adjerhijan,  Ghilan,  Mazande- 
ram,  the  weftern  parts  of  Chorafan,  with  the  cities  of 
Mefbed,  Nifliapour,  and  Turlhifti,  and  the  weftern  di»i- 
fion  of  Kerman,  including  the  capital  of  that  province. 
By  a  treaty  with  Ruflia,  figned  Oft.  is,  1813,  Perfia  ceded 
to  Ruffia  the  government  of  Karabag,  Gannfhin,  Schehin, 
Schirwan,  Derbent,  Kubin,  Baka,  Talifchin,  and  the 
whole  of  Dagluftan ;  and  renounced  all  claims  to  Georgia, 
with  the  province  of  Shuragil  upon  Imaretta,  Guria, 
Mingrelia,  and  Abelcaife.  By  this  treaty,  tbe  line  of 
boundaries  between  the  two  empires  commences  from  tbe 
plain  of  Adineh  Bazar,  and  runs  direct  though  the  Sahara, 
or  Defert  of  Moghan,  to  the  weft  of  Vediboluk  on  the 
river  Araxet,  and  then  on  the  uppermoft  northern  bank 
of  that  river,  until  itt  junction  at  the  Kapanck  chai,  at 
the  back  of  the  hill  of  Megri.  From  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kapanek  chai,  the  boundariet  of  Karabag  and 
Nakhjuwan  are  marked  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  fummits 
of  the  mountains  of  Pembeg  and  Aligez.  The  line  then 
continues  from  the  top  of  the  Perabek  mountains  to  the 
angle  of  the  boundary  of  Shuragil,  then  over  the  fnowy 
mountains,  and,  pairing  through  Aked,  runs  along  the 
>  E  limit* 
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limit*  of  Shuragil  and  between  the  village  of  Mifteri,  on. 
til  it  reaches  the  river  Arpacbai. 

Thi*  empire,  or  kingdom,  is  one  of  thofe  which  poflefs 
the  double  intereft  of  ancient  and  modern  celebrity.  Si- 
tuated  near,  if  not  actually  embracing,  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  Perfia  wa*,  according  to  the  concurrent  tef- 
timony  of  tradition  and  hiftory,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
world  a  powerful  empire.  The  ineffectual  ftruggles  of 
it*  defpotic  ruler*  to  enflave  the  independent  republic*  of 
Greece,  and  it*  rapid  fubjugation  by  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of 
antiquity  t  while  it*  reduction  by  the  difciple*  of  Maho- 
met, the  many  fubfequent  invafion*  of  barbarous  marau- 
ders, it*  frequent  hoftilitiet  with  Turkey,  and  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  long  fubfifted  between  Perfia  and 
fome  of  the  European  State*,  have  in  more  recent  age* 
rendered  it  an  object  of  curiofity  and  attention.  Little, 
however,  was  done,  till  near  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  toward*  making  the  weftern  world  acquainted 
with  a  country,  with  the  name  of  which  all  that  is  molt 
attractive,  elegant,  and  tender,  in  oriental  literature,  ro- 
mance, and  poetry,  i*  intimately  aflbciated.  The  work 
of  the  accurate  Chardin  then  removed  much  of  the  pro- 
found obfcurity  in  which  the  character  and  manner*  of 
the  Perfians  were  enveloped.  That  writer  continued  to 
be  the  only  authority  on  thofe  fubject*  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  century ;  fince  which  toe  afliduity 
bellowed  by  our  countrymen  on  the  ftudy  of  the  lan- 
guage and  letter*  of  Perfia,  our  frequent  intercourfe  with 
that  country,  the  repeated  embaflies  fent  to  it*  fovereign, 
and  the  travel),  refearches,  and  labours,  of  Oufeley,  Mal- 
colm, Morier,  Kinnier,  Scott  Waring,  and  Ker  Porter, 
have  furniflied  nearly  as  complete  notion*  refpeding  the 
government,  laws,  manners,  cuftoms.  and  character,  of  the 
people  of  this  empire,  a*  we  pofTefs  relative  to  thofe  of 
any  European  nation.  The  reader  will  naturally  con- 
clude, that,  in  tbecompilation  of  tbi*  article,  the  valuable 
fource*  of  information  enumerated  above  have  not  been 
negle&ed.  But  we  confef*  ourfelves  alio  very  greatly  in- 
debted, particularly  for  correct  engravings  of  coftume 
and  character,  to  a  work  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1814,  in 
five  fmall  volumes,  entitled  "  La  Perse  ;  ou,  Tableau  de 
I'Hiftoirc,  du  Gouvernement,  de  la  Religion,  de  la  Litt£- 
rature,  etc.  de  cet  Empire  j  des  Mceuri  et  Coutumet  de 
fes  Habitans.  Par  Am.  Jourdain.  Outrage  orne'  de 
Grsvures /oi/r*  d'aprh  dr*  Ptiaturt*  Ptrjkiie*." 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

From  the  earliest  Records  to  the  SurjucatioM 
of  the  Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  or  Perfia, 
dates  back  beyond  the  hiftoric  ages  of  Afta,  and  conle- 
quently  of  the  whole  world.  Though  we  cannot  fix  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  period  of  the  cltablifhment  of 
the  four  fire-worfhipping  dynaftics  anterior  to  the  invafion 
of  the  Muilulmans,  iiill  it  feems  indubitable,  from  docu- 
ments recently  difcovered  in  various  Pcrfian  hiftorians, 
that  thofe  dynaflies  were  preceded  by  feveral  others.  Not- 
withftanding  the  obfcurity  in  which  this  fuhject  is  en- 
velopcd,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,that  under  thefe 
molt  ancient  dynaflies  the  Pcrfians  maintained  a  clofe  in- 
tercourfe with  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Hintlooftan,  or 
even  fent  a  colony  to  that  country  v  for  it  would  appear 
that  the  Perfians  and  Hindoos  then  had  th.e  fame  politK.  il 
fyftein,  profeflfed  the  fame  religion,  and  fpoke  the  fame 
language.  Hence,  doubtlefs,  arife  the  numerous  coin- 
cidences that  are  to  be  found  between  the  Zenit,  or  an- 
cient Pcrfian  language,  and  the  Stnjkrit,  the  lacrcd  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmins. 

According  to  the  Perfians,  the  appellation  of  Iran  is  at 
ancient  as  the  reign  of  Feridoun,  one  of  their  earlieft 
monarchs.  This  great  prince,  wbofe  empire  had  no  other 
bounds  than  the  globe,  divided  his  dominion  among  his 
three  fons,  Salem,  Touran,  and  Iradj.  To  the  firlt  he 
allotted  Afia  Minor,  Africa,  and  Europe  j  to  the  fecond, 
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the  countries  lying-  beyond  the  Djihoun ;  to  the  third, 
who  was  hi*  favourite,  the  fpace  comprifed  between  the 
Djihoun  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
d fpian  Sea,  Thefe  different  kingdom*  were  named  after 
their  princes »  and  Perfta  was  called  /raw,  either  after 
Iradj,  who  wa*  alfo  named  Iran,  or  after  his  mother  Iran- 
dokt.  The  conntrie*  beyond  the  Oxu*  received  the  de- 
nomination of  Touran.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  Iran  and  Touran  which  fo  frequently  occur  ia  oriental 
author*.  This  partition  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to 
that  of  Noah,  who  divided  the  earth  between  his  three 
fons,  Suem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

Whatever  hand  the  imagination  or  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Perfians  may  have  had  in  this  etymology,  fo  much 
at  lead  i*  certain,  that  the  term  Iran  is  of  very  high  anti- 
quity ■  it  occurs  in  the  Saffanian  inferi prions  on  the  mo- 
nument* of  Nakfliee  Rouftam,  in  the  facred  book*  of  the 
Perfees,  where  it  i*  fometime*  written  Earanek,  and  is 
probably  the  EUm  of  the  Bible,  a  name  which  feems  to 
deGgnate  Perfia. 

Herodotus  call*  it*  inhabitant*  Cephetut:  a»d  in  very 
ancient  rime*  the  people  are  faid  to  have  called  themfelve* 
Artmi,M<&  the  country  where  they  dwelt  Artam.  In  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Efdras,  Sec.  it  i*  called  by  the  name*  of 
Part,  Pharos,  or  Fart,  whence  the  modern  name  of 
Ptrfin ;  but  whence  thofe  names  have  been  derived,  it 
now  uncertain. 

That  Perfia  wa*  originally  peopled  by  Elam  the  fon  of 
Shem,  hat  been  very  generally  admitted  i  but  the  truth 
is,  that  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  this  diflinguifhed  empire 
very  little  it  perfectly  known.  For  thi*  ignorance,  w  hich 
at  hrft  feem*  ftrange,  fatisfactory  reafons  may  eafily  be  af« 
figned  5  of  which  the  principal  are  the  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  lofs  of  Perfian  ar- 
chives or  hiftorical  compofitions.  "  That  the  Grecian 
writer*  before  Xenophon  had  no  acquaintance  with  Perfia, 
and  that  their  account*  of  it  are  wholly  fabulous,  is  a  pa- 
radox too  extravagant  to  be  ferioufly  mentioned  j  but 
(fay*  fir  William  Jones)  their  connexion  with  it  in  war 
or  peace  had  been  generally  confined  to  bordering  king- 
doms under  feudatory  prince*  1  and  the  firfl  Perfian  em- 
peror, wbofe  life  and  character  they  feem  to  have  known 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  was  the  great  Cyrus."  Our 
learned  author,  however,  is  fo  far  from  confidering  Cyrus 
at  the  firft  Perfian  monarch,  that  he  thinks  it  evident  a 
powerful  monarchy  bid  fub lifted  in  Iran  for  ages  before 
the  aeceffion  of  that  heroj  that  this  monarchy  was  called 
the  Mahebtdian  dynafty  j  and  that  it  was  in  fact  theoldeft 
monarchy  in  the  world.  The  evidence  upon  which  he 
reds  this  opinion,  is  the  work  of  a  Mahometan  traveller, 
compiled  from  ti  e  books  of  fuch  Perfians  at  fled  from 
their  country  upon  the  innovation  in  religion  made  by 
Zoroafter:  and  if  thefe  books,  of  which  a  few  (till  remain, 
be  genuine,  and  the  Mahometan  a  faithful  compiler,  faft* 
of  which  fir  William  has  not  the  fmalleft  doubt,  the  evi- 
dence is  certainly  fufEcient  to  bear  the  fuperftruAure 
which  be  has  raifed  upon  it. 

If  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  thus  ancient,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  Perfia,  or  Iran,  was  the  original  lV.it  of 
the  human  race,  whence  colonics  were  fent  out,  or  em  • 
grated  of  themi'elves,  to  people  the  reft  of  the  habitable 
globe.  This  fuppofition  is  actually  made  by  our  inge- 
nious author,  who  ftrongly  confirms  it  by  remarks  on  tne 
molt  ancient  language  of  Perfia,  which  he  fho«'s  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic.  He  therefore  holds,  as  a  proportion 
firmly  cftahlifbcd,  "that  /raw,  or  Perfia  in  its  largeli 
fenfe,  was  the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge, 
of  languages,  and  of  arts-,  which  in  (lead  of  travelling 
weft  ward  only,  as  it  has  been  fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaft> 
ward,  as  might  with  equal  reafon  have  been  aflerted, 
were  expanded  in  all  direction*  to  all  the  regions  of  the 
world."  He  thinks  it  i*  from  good  authority  that  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  brine*  the  firlt  inhabitants  of  Britain 
from  Armenia  $  that  the  Goth*  have  been  concluded  to 
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Cone  from  Perfia ;  and  that  both  the  Irifli  aad  old  Bri- 
tons have  been  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  bor- 
ders  of  the  Cafpian  i  for  all  thefe  places  were  compre- 
bended  within  the  ancient  Iran. 

Of  this  firft  Perfian  monarchy  we  have  no  hiftorical  ac- 
counts i  and  null  therefore, after  having  thus  mentioned 
it,  defcend  at  once  to  the  era  of  Cyrus.  This  prince  is 
celebrated  both  by  facred  and  profane  hiftorians;  but 
the  latter  are  at  no  fraall  variance  concerning  his  birth 
and  accelfion  to  the  throne.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Aftyages,  the  laft  king  of  the  Medes,  being  warned  in  a 
dream,  that  the  Con  who  was  to  be  born  of  bis  daughter 
Mandane  mould  one  day  be  lord  of  Afia,  refol  ved  to  marry 
her,  not  to  a  Mede,  but  to  a  Perfian.  Accordingly  he 
chofe  for  her  hufband  one  Cambyfca,  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
<!  i  i  poli  t ion,  and  of  no  very  high  ftation.  However,  about 
a  year  after  they  were  married,  Aftyages  was  frightened 
by  another  dream,  which  made  him  refolve  to  difpatcb 
the  infant  as  foon  as  it  mould  be  born.  Hereupon  the 
king  fent  for  his  daughter,  and  put  her  under  confine- 
ment, where  (he  was  loon  after  delivered  of  a  fon.  The 
infant  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  Harpagus,  with 
strict,  orders  to  deftroy  it  in  what  manner  he  thought 
proper.  But  he,  having  acquainted  bis  wife  with  the  com- 
mand be  had  received,  by  her  advice  gave  it  to  a  (hep- 
herd,  dtfiring  him  to  let  it  perifh  by  cxpofing  it.  But  the 
fiiepherd,  out  of  companion,  expofed  a  ft  ill-born  child 
which  his  wife  happened  to  be  then  delivered  of,  and 
brought  up  the  fon  of  Mandane  as  bis  own,  giving  him 
the  name  of  Cyrus. 

When  the  young  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years,  as  be  was  one  day  at  play  with  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  be  was  chofen  king  by  bis  companions;  and 
having,  in  virtue  of  that  dignity,  divided  them  into  fe- 
veral  orders  and  clafl'es,  the  Ion  of  Artembares,  a  lord  of 
eminent  dignity  among  the  Medes,  refufed  to  obey  his 
orders  ;  whereupon  Cyrus  caufed  him  to  be  feiaed,  and 
whipped  very  ftvercly.  The  boy  ran  crying  to  his  father; 
and  he  immediately  haftened  to  the  king's  palace,  loudly 
complaining  of  the  affront  his  fon  had  received  from  the 
fon  of  a  flavc,  and  intreating  Aftyages  to  revenge,  by  fome 
exemplary  punilhment,  the  indignity  offered  to  him  and 
his  family.  Aftyages,  commanding  both  the  herdfman 
and  his  fon  to  be  brought  before  him,  aftced  the  latter, 
how  he,  who  was  the  fon  of  lo  mean  a  man,  had  dared  to 
abufe  the  Ton  of  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom  i 
Cyrus  replied,  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  do;  for  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  having 
chofen  him  king,  becaufe  they  thought  bim  molt  worthy 
of  that  dignity,  and  performed  what  he,  vefted  with  that 
chancier,  had  commanded,  the  fon  of  Artembares  alone 
had  (lighted  his  orders,  and  for  his  difbbedience  had  fuf- 
fered  the  puniftiment  he  deferved.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
converf.it ion,  Aftyages,  happening  to  recollect  that  his 
grandton,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  deftroyed,  would 
have  been  about  the  fame  age  with  Cyrus,  began  to  quef- 
tion  the  Ihepherd  concerning  his  fuppofed  fon,  and  at  laft 
obtained  from  him  a  confeflion  of  the  whole  truth. 

Aftyages,  having  now  discovered  Cyrus  to  be  his 
grandibn,  lent  for  Harpagus,  who  alfo  coofeffed  that  he 
had  not  Icen  Mandane's  fon  deftroyed, but  had  given  bim 
to  the  Ihepherd  (  at  which  Aftyages  was  fo  much  incenfed, 
that,  having  invited  Harpagus  to  an  entertainment,  be 
caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  the  flefh  of  his  own  fon. 
When  he  had  done,  the  king  alked  him  whether  be  liked 
hi*  victuals)  and  Harpagus  anfwering,  that  he  had  never 
tatted  any  thing  more  delicious,  the  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  brought  in  a  bafket,  containing  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  of  his  fon,  deGring  him  to  uncover  the 
bafket,  and  take  what  he  liked  belt.  He  did  as  they  de- 
li red,  and  beheld  the  mangled  remains  of  his  only  child 
without  betraying  the  leaft  concern,  fo  great  was  the 
command  wbich  he  had  over  his  paftions.  The  king  then 
afked  him,  whether  he  knew  with  what  kind  of  meat  lie 
had  been  entertained.   Harpagus  replied,  that  he  knew 


very  well,  and  was  always  pleafed  with  what  bis  fovereign 
thought  fit  to  ordain)  arid,  having  thus  replied,  with  a 
furpnfing  temper,  he  collected  the  mangled  parts  of  his 
innocent  fon,  and  went  home. 

Aftyages,  having  thus  vented  bis  rate  on  Harpagus, 
began  next  (to  confult  what  he  fhould  do  with  Cyrus. 
The  magi,  however,  eafed  him  of  his  fears  with  regard  to 
him,  by  alluring  him,  that,  as  the  boy  had  been  once  chofen 
king  by  his  companions,  the  dream  had  been  already,  ve- 
rified, and  that  Cyrus  never  would  reisjn  in  any  other 
fenfe.  The  king,  being  well  pleafed  with  this  anfwer 
called  Cyrus,  and,  owning  how  much  he  had  been  want- 
ing in  the  affection  which  be  ought  to  have  had  towards 
him,  deiired  him  to  prepare  for  a  journey  into  Perfia, 
where  he  would  find  bis  father  and  mother  in  circum- 
fiance*  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  poor  Ihepherd  and 
hit  wife  with  whom  be  bad  hitherto  lived.  Cyrus,  on 
his  arrival  at  his  father's  houfe,  was  received  with  the 
grcatcil  joy.  When  he  grew  up,  he  foon  became  popular 
on  account  of  hit  extraordinary  parts;  till  at  laft  his 
friendlhip  was  courted  by  Harpagus,  who  had  never  forgot 
the  cruel  treatment  he  received  from  Aftyages.  By  his 
meant  a  con fpi racy  was  formed  againft  Aftyages  i  who, 
being  overthrown  in  two  fucceffive  engagements,  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  confined  for  life. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  rife  of  Cyrus 
is  much  more  confonant  to  Scripture;  for  he  tells  us, 
that  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  Periians.  According  to  him,  Cyrus  was  the 
fon  of  Carobyfes  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Mandane  the 
daughter  of  Aftyages  king  of  Perfia,  He  was  born  a  year 
after  his  uncle,  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane.  He 
lived  till  the  age  of  twelve  with  his  parents  in  Perfia, 
being  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  in- 
ured to  fatigues  and  military  exercifes.  At  this  age  he 
was  taken  to  the  court  of  Aftyages,  where  he  refided  fonr 
years;  when  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  and  Periians  from 
the  Babylonians  happened,  and  which  ended  in  the  de- 
finition of  the  Babylon ifh  empire,  as  related  under  the 
article  Babylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  595. 

While  Cyrus  was  employed  in  the  Babylonifh  war, 
before  he  attacked  the  metropolis  itfelf,  he  reduced  all 
the  nations  of  Afia  Minor.  The  molt  formidable  of  thefe 
were  the  Lydians,  whofe  king  Crcefus  aflembled  a  very 
numerous  army,  compofed  of  all  the  other  nations  in 
that  part  of  Ada,  as  well  as  of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Tbracians.  Cyrus,  being  informedof  thefe  vaft  prepara- 
tions, augmented  his  forces  to  196,000  men,  and  with 
them  advanced  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  aflembled 
near  the  river  Pactoius.  After  long  marches,  he  came  up 
with  them  at  Tbymbra,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital 
of  Lydia.  Befides  the  horfeand  foot,  which  amounted  to 
196,000,  as  already  obferved,  Cyrus  had  300  chariots 
armed  with  fcythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes 
abreaft,  covered  with  trappings  that  were  proof  againft  all 
forts  of  miflive  weapons:  he  bad  likewife  a  great  number 
of  chariots  of  a  larger  fize,  upon  each  of  which  was  placed 
a  tower  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  in  each 
tower  were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Thefe  towers  were 
drawn  by  fixteen  oxen  yoked  abreaft.  There  was  more- 
over a  confiderable  number  of  camels,  each  mounted  by 
two  Arabian  archers,  the  one  looking  towards  the  head, 
and  the  other  towards  the  hinder  part,  of  the  camel.  The 
army  of  Crcefus  confided  of  410,000  men.  The  Egyp- 
tians, who  alone  were  110,000  in  number,  being  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Both 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  an  immenfe  plain,  which  gave 
room  for  the  extending  of  the  wings  on  either  fide;  and 
the  defignofCrcefu»,upon  which  alone  lie  founded  his  hopes 
of  victory,  was  to  lurround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army. 

When  the  two  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Crcefus,  obferving  bow  much  his  front  exceeded  that  of 
Cyrus,  made  the  centre  hair,  but  commanded  the  two 
wings  to  advance,  with  a  defign  to  enclofe  rho  Perfian 
army,  and  begin  the  attack  on  both  fides  at  once.  When 
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the  two  detached  bodiei  of 'the  Lydian  force*  were  fuffi- 
ciently  extended,  Crcefus  gave  the  fignal  to  the  main 
body,  which  marched  up  to  the  front  of  the  PerTun  army, 
while  the  two  wing*  attacked  them  in  flank  j  fo  that 
Cyrus'*  array  was  hemmed  in  on  all  fides,  and,  a*  Xeno- 
<  phon  exprelles  it,  was  inclofed  like  a  fmall  fquare  drawn 
within  a  great  one.  This  motion,  however,  did  not  at 
all  alarm  the  Perfian  commander;  but,  giving  his  troops 
the  fignal  to  face  about,  he  attacked  in  flank  thofe  forces 
that  were  going  to  fall  upon  hi*  rear  fo  vigoroudy,  that 
lie  put  them  into  great  diforder.  At  the  fame  time  a 
fquadron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  againft  the 
enemy's  other  wing,  which  confided  moftly  of  cavalry. 
The  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  approach  of  thefe 
animals,  that  mod  of  them  threw  their  nder*,  and  trod 
them  under  foot  j  which  occasioned  great  confufion. 
Then  Artagefes,  an  officer  of  great  vaiourand  experience, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  node,  charged  them  fo  brisk- 
ly, that  they  could  never  afterward*  rally)  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  chariot*,  armed  with  Scythe*,  being  driven  in 
among  them,  they  were  entirely  routed.  Both  the  enemy'* 
wings  being  thus  put  to  flight,  Cyrus  commanded  his 
chief  favourite  Abradate*  to  fall  upon  the  centre  with  the 
large  chariots  above  mentioned.  The  firft  rank*,  confid- 
ing moftly  of  Lydian*,  not  being  able  to  ftand  fo  violent 
*  charge,  immediately  gave  way ;  but  the  Egyptian*, 
being  covered  with  their  buckler*,  and  marching  fo  clofe 
that  the  chariot*  had  not  room  to  penetrate  their  rank*, 
a  great  (laughter  of  the  Perfian*  eniued.  Abradate*  him- 
felf  wa»  killed,  hi*  chariot  overturned,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  hi*  men  were  cut  in  piece*.  Upon  hi*-  death,  the 
Egyptian*,  advancing  boldly,  obliged  the  Perfian  infantry 
to  give  way,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their  engine*. 
There  they  met  with  a  new  mower  of  dart*  and  javelin* 
from  their  machines;  and,  at  the  fame  time  the  Perfian 
rear,  advancing  fword  in  hand,  obliged  their  fpearmen  and 
archer*  to  return  to  the  charge.  In  the  mean  time 
Cyrus,  having  put  to  flight  both  the  horfe  and  foot  on 
the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  puShed  on  to  the  centre,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  hi*  Perfian*  again  giving 

f round ;  and  judging  that  the  only  way  to  flop  the 
gyptians,  who  were  purfuing  them,  would  be  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  he  did  fo;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Perfian  cavalry  coming  up  to  hi*  aSIiflance,  the  fight  was 
renewed  with  great  Daughter  on  both  fides.  Cyrus  him- 
felf  was  in  great  danger  j  for,  his  horfe  being  killed  under 
him,  be  fell  among  the  mid  it  of  his  enemies  i  but  the 
Perfian »,  alarmed  at  the -danger  of  their  general,  threw 
themselves  headlong  on  their  opponents,  refened  him, 
and  made  a  terrible  flaugbter  j  till  at  lafl  Cynis,  admiring 
the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  offered  them  honourable 
conditions }  letting  tbem  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all 
their  allies  had  abandoned  them.   They  accepted  the 


them;  and,  having  agreed  with  Cyrus  that 
they  would  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  againft  Crcefus, 
they  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  conqueror,  and  conti- 
nued faithful  to  him  ever  after. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  advanced  towards  Sard  is,  and 
Crcefus  marched  out  to  oppol'e  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Lydian*  only ;  for  his  allies  had  all  abandoned  him. 
Their  ftrength  confined  moflly  in  cavalry  ;  which  Cyrus 
being  well  apprized  of,  he  ordered  his  camels  to  advance; 
by  whom  the  horfes  were  fo  frightened,  that  they  became 
quite  ungovernable.  However,  the  Lydian*  difmounted, 
and  for  fome  time  made  a  vigorous  refiftance  on  foot; 
hut  were  at  lafl  driven  into  the  city,  which  was  taken  two 
days  after:  and  thus  the  Lydian  empire  was  totally  de* 
ftroyed.   See  the  article  Lydia,  vol.  xiii. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Sard  is,  Cyrus  turned  his  arms 
againli  Babylon  itfclf,  which  he  reduced  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article.  Having  fettled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  Cyru*  took  a  re- 
view of  all  hi*  forces,  which  be  found  to  confift  of 
600,000  foot,  1 10,000  horfe,  and  1000  chariot*  armed  with 
£cytbe».   With  tbefe  he  extended  hi*  dominion  all  over 


the  nation*  to  the  confine*  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  the  Red 
Sea ;  after  which  he  continued  to  reign  peaceably  over 
his  vaft  empire  till  bis  death,  which  happened  about  5*9 
before  Chrift. 

The  oppofite  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  fas  noticed  under  hit  article, 
vol.  v.  p.  5*9.)  has  generally  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  discrepancies  to  be  met  with  in  hif- 
tory;  it 'ha*  been  urged  a*  a  proof  of  the  (lender  credit 
due  to  the  celebrated  writer*  of  antiquity;  and  it  feems, 
indeed,  to  (hake  the  very  foundation  of  bifloric  teftimony. 
Herodotut,  as  is  well  known,  reprefents  that  great  con* 
queror  as  defeated  and  (lain  in  an  invafion  of  tbe  country 
of  the  Maflaget<e,  a  warlike  nation  of  Scythia,  bordering 
on  tbe  Perfian  empire  ;  while  Xenophon  affirm*,  that  he 
died  peaceably  in  hi*  palace  in  Perna,  furrounded  by  his 
family  and  friend*.  This  i*  the  account  almoft  univcrfally 
preferred  by  modem  writer*.  Bofluet  thought  it  better, 
as  he  fays,  "  to  follow  Xenophon,  with  St.  Jerome,  than 
Ctefias,  a  fabulous  author,  or  even  Herodotus  himfelf, 
as  more  coherent  and  conformable  to  Scripture."  Dean 
Prideaux  aflerts.and  M.  Rollin  repeats,  "  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  much  the  more  probable,  it  being  by  no 
mean*  likely  that  fo  wife  a  man  a*  Cyru*, and  fo  advanced 
in  year*,  Should  engage  in  fo  ra(h  an  undertaking." 
(Connexion,  vol.  i.  p.  *io.)  The  author*  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory  concur  in  thi*  fentiment;  and  Mitford,  in 
hi*  elaborate  Hiftory  of  Greece,  "doubt*  whether  the 
ft  range  ftory  told  by  Herodotut  wa*  even  heard  of  in 
Greece  fo  late  a*  the  age  of  jEfchylua ;"  quoting,  in  con- 
firmation of  thi*  opinion,  a  paflage  from  "  The  Perfian*," 
of  that  tragedian,  and  put  by  him  into  tbe  mouth  of  the 
ghoft  of  Darin*  1 

—"Cyrus  next,  by  Fortune  graced, 

Adorn 'd  the  throne,  and  blefs'd  his  grateful  friends 

With  peace.    He  to  his  mighty  monarchy 

Join'd  Lydia  and  the  Phrygians.   To  his  power 

Ionia  bent  reluftant.   But  the  gods 

With  victory  his  gentle  virtues  crown'd.  Patter. 

This  paflage,  Mr.  M.  natters  himfelf,  "  though  unnoticed 
by  modern  writers.adds  confiderable  weight  to  Xenophon's 
more  probable  account." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Preret  declares  "tbe 
conformity  of  Xenophon  to  Scripture  to  be  wholly  ima- 
ginary;"  adding,  what  is  equally  true,  though  lefs  ob- 
vious, "  that  the  Anabafis  is  at  variance  with  the  Cyro- 
pedia ;  confirming  the  relation  of  Herodotus  and  Ctefias, 
a*  to  the  conqueft  of  Media  by  the  Perfians."  Tbe  Cy- 
ropacdia  of  Xenophon,  fays  the  Abbf  Millot, "  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  philofopher,  rather  than  an  hiltorian ;  a 
fort  of  moral  and  political  romance."  (Elem.  vol.  i.  p. 
110.)  Voltaire  compares  it  to  the  Telemaque  of  Fcnelon; 
but,  being  confefledly  blended  with  truth,  it  bears  a 
nearer  relcmblance  to  the  Belifarius  of  Marmontel. 
"Cyrus  1  tie  a  Xenophonte,  (fays  Cicero,)  non  ad  hittoris* 
fidem  fcriptus,  fed  ad  effigiem  jufti  Imperii." 

Beloe,  the  tranflator  of  Herodotus,  upon  whom  it 
feemed  peculiarly  incumbent  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  hi* 
author,  ha*  contented  himfelf  with  transcribing  on  thi* 
fubjeft  a  (hort  and  futile  note  from  hi*  French  predecef- 
for,  Larcher,  merely  dating  the  difference  between  Hero- 
dotus and  Xenophon  ;  adding,  "that  St ra bo  inclines  to 
tbe  opinion  of  tbe  latter,  but  till  the  paflage  is  produced 
this  may  be  doubted."  (Beloe's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  it 5.) 
Dr.  Gillies,  the  rival  and  liberal  hi  dorian  of  Greece,  en- 
tirely diflents,  however,  on  this  point,  from  Mitford,  Bof- 
fuet,  and  St.  Jerome ;  and  has  the  courage  to  declare 
"  that  the  plain  relation  of  fad*  by  Herodotus,  is  to  he 
preferred  to  the  moral  embellifliments  of  Xenophon;"(voJ. 
1.  p.  jij.)  In  faft,  the  queftion  will  Scarcely  endure  a 
ferioos  difcuflion.  Herodotus,  who  was  occasionally  de- 
ceived in  his  remote  and  recondite  refearcbes,  but  who 
never  meant  to  deceive,  and  whofe  teftimony  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  hiftorian,  where  hit  mean*  of  information 
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were  adequate  and  acceflible,  was  born  left  than  half* 
century  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  i  he  fought  with  eager- 
nefs  information  on  this  fubjeft  at  Babylon  ;  and  he  af- 
firms, that  he  gave  that  account  of  the  end  of  Cyrus  which 
Teemed  molt  confident  with  probability,  though  there 
were  many  other  and  different  ones  j  meaning  to  refer  to 
the  concomitant  circumftances  of  this  cataftrophe,  and 
not  to  rheuncontroverted  fall  of  his  being  killed  in  battle, 
to  which  be  repeatedly  alludes,  and  of  which  he  never 
intimates  the  fhadow  of  a  doubt.  The  next  authority, 
in  point  of  time  and  weight,  is  that  of  Crelias,  who  lived 
in  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger^ and  afterward*  in  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Mneraon;  a  fabulous  author,  unqueftion- 
ably,  when  treating  of  fabulous  timet,  but  not  when 
fpeaking  of  fuch  an  event  under  fuch  circumftances. 
Ctefias,  far  from  aggravating  an  event  which  he  would 
naturally  be  rather  tempted  to  palliate,  cautiouflv  relates 
th3t  Cyrus  the  Great  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  a 
great  battle  fought  on  the  ftde  of  Hyrcania.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Juftin,  the  excellent  epitomifer  of  Trogus 
Pompeiut,  and  alfo  tbe  Jewifh  hiltonan  Jofephut,  in  his 
work  on  Jewilh  Antiquities,  recite  the  fame  ftory  with  im- 
material variations.  To  thcfc  teiVimonies,  fupported  by 
the  uniform  credence  of  antiquity,  can  the  romance  of 
Xenophon  be  gravely  and  fingly  oppofed  >  Plutarch  and 
Arrian  indeed  fay,  that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  mown  to 
Alexander  $  and,  no  doubt,  Cyrus  was  faid  to  be  buried 
at  Pafargada,  though  the  Scythians  boafted  that  his  body 
was  found  by  them  among  the  flain  i  and  this  was  the  ac- 
count which  appeared  to  Herodotus  molt  probable. 
Cyrus  was,  from  his  youth,  inured  to  fcenes  of  blood  and 
Daughter.  His  paflion  for  war  refeinblcd  that  of  other 
conquerors;  and,  had  he  been  the  vanquifherof  the  Scy. 
thians,  no  one  would  have  talked  of  the  rathnefs  of  tbe 
expedition. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Perfian  empire  extended  from 
the  river  Indus  to  the  JRgean  Sea.  On  the  north  it  was 
bounded  by  tbe  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Ethiopia  and  Arabia.  That  monarch  kept  his 
residence  for  the  feven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  by  reafon 
of  the  warmth  of  that  climate  ;  three  months  in  the  fpring 
he  fpent  at  Sufa,  and  two  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heat  of 
fummer.  On  his  death-bed  he  appointed  his  fon  Cam- 
by  fes  to  fuceecd  him  in  the  empire;  and  to  his  other  fon, 
Smerdis,  he  gave  feveral  confiderable  governments. 

The  new  monarch  immediately  fet  about  the  conqneft 
of  Eo  vpr  j  which  he  accomplifhed  in  the  manner  related 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  country,  vol.  vi.  p.  196.  Having 
reduced  Egypt,  Cambyfes  next  refolved  to  turn  his  arms 
a  gain  ft  the  Carthaginians,  Hammonians,  and  Ethiopians. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  firft  of  thefe  enterprifes, 
becaufe  the  Phcrnicians  refufed  to  fupply  hi  in  with  (hips 
againfl  the  Carthaginian;,  who  were  a  Phoenician  colony. 
However,  he  fent  ambaftadors  into  Ethiopia  with  a  defi»n 
to  get  intelligence  of  the  ftate  and  ftrength  of  the  country. 
But  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  being  well  apprized  of  the 
errand  on  which  they  came,  treated  them  with  great  con- 
tempt. In  return  for  tbe  prefentt  fent  him  by  Cambyfes, 
he  lent  his  own  bow;  and  advifed  the  Perfians  to  make 
war  upon  the  Ethiopians  when  they  could  bend  fuch  a 
Itrong  bow  as  caflly  as  he  did,  and  to  thank  the  gods  that 
the  Ethiopians  had  no  ambition  to  extend  their  domi- 
nions beyond  their  own  country.  Cambyfes  was  no 
Iconer  informed  of  this  anfwer  by  his  ainbaffadors,  than 
he  flew  into  a  violent  pafhon  ;  and  ordered  his  army  im- 
mediately to  begin  their  march,  without  confidering  thit 
tbey  were  neither  furniflied  with  provitions  nor  any  other 
necelTary.  When  he  arrived  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  detached  50,000  men,  with  orders  to  deftroy  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Amnion  1  but  all  tbefe  perilhed  in  the  dclert; 
not  a  fingle  perfon  either  arriving  at  the  oracle,  or  re- 
turning to  Thebes.  The  reft  of  the  army,  led  by  Cam- 
byfes himfelf,  experienced  incredible  hardfhip* ;  for, 
being  unprovided  with  any  neccflaries,  tbey  had  not 
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marched  a  fifth  part  of  the  way  when  they  were  obliged 
to  kill  and  eat  their  beafts  of  burthen.  When  thefe 
failed,  tbe  foldiers  fed  on  jgrafs  and  roots,  as  long  as  any 
could  be  found  j  and  at  laft  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful 
neceffity  of  eating  one  another;  every  tenth  man,  on 
whom  the  lot  fell,  being  condemned  to  ferve  as  food  for 
bis  companions.  The  king,  however,  obftinately  pcrftfted 
in  hit  defign  ;  till,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  he 
himfelf  was  in,  be  retreated  to  Thebes;  after  having  loft 
the  greateft  part  of  his  army. 

Cambyfes  was  a  man  of  a  very  cruel  and  fufpicious 
temper,  of  which  he  gave  many  inltances  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing proved  indirectly  the  caufe  of  his  death.  We 
have  already  obferved  that  tbe  king  of  Ethiopia  fent  hit 
bow  in  return  for  the  prefents  brought  to  him  by  the  am- 
bafTadors  of  Cambyfes.  The  only  man  in  tbe  Perfian 
army  who  could  bend  this  bow  was  Smerdis,  the  king's  bro- 
ther; and  this  inftance  of  his  perfonal  ftrength  fo  alarmed 
the  tyrant,  that,  without  any  crime  alleged,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  murdered.  This  gave  occafion  to  one  Smerdis, 
a  magian,  who  greatly  refembled  the  other  Smerdis,  to 
affume  the  name  of  the  deceafed  prince,  and  to  raife  a  re- 
'  Cambyfes,  who  was  generally  hated  for  hi* 
lis  he  could  the  more  eafily  do,  1 


cruelty ;  and  this  he  could  the  more  eafily  do,  as  the  chief 
management  of  affairs  had  been  committed  to  this  Smerdis 
during  the  king's  abfence.  Cambyfes,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  this  revolt,  immediately  ordered  his  army  to 
march,  in  order  to  fupprefs  it;  but,  as  he  was  mounting 
his  horfe,  bis  fword,  (lipping  out  of  its  fobbard,  wounded 
him  in  the  thigh.  Ou  this  accident,  he  aflced  tbe  name 
of  the  city  where  he  wa»>  and  being  told  that  it  was  Ec- 
batana, he  faid  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  attendants. 
"  Fate  has  decreed  that  Cambyfes  the  fon  of  Cyrus  (hall 
die  in  this  place."  For,  having  confulted  the  oracle  of 
Bntus,  which  was  very  famous  in  that  country,  he  was 
told  that  he  fhould  die  at  Ecbatana.  This  he  had  always 
underftood  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  bad  therefore  re- 
folved to  avoid  it.  Being  now,  however,  convinced  that 
his  end  approached,  he  aflembled  the  chief  Perfian  lords 
who  ferved  in  the  army,  and,  having  told  them  that  his 
brother  was  certainly  dead,  he  exhorted  them  never  to 
fubmit  to  the  impoftor,  or  fuffcr  the  fovereignty  again  to 
pafs  from  tbe  Perfians  to  the  Medcs,  to  which  nation 
Smerdis  belonged,  but  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
place  one  of  their  own  blood  on  the  throne.  The  king 
lived  butafewdaysafter  this  j  and  thcall'embly,  fuppofing 
that  he  had  fpoken  only  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother, 
quietly  fubmitted  to  the  impoftor,  who  was  thus  for  a 
time  eftablifhed  on  the  throne.  Indeed,  from  his  conduct 
during  the  fhort  time,  which  he  enjoyed  the  kingdom,  he 
appears  to  have  been  not  at  all  undeferving  of  a  crown. 
He  began  with  granting  to  all  his  fubjeth  an  exemption 
from  taxes  and  military  fervicc  for  three  years,  and  treated 
all  of  them  in  the  inoft  beneficent  manner.  To  fecure 
himfelf  on  the  throne  the  more  effectually,  he  married 
Atofl'a  the  daughter  of  Cyrus ;  thinking  that,  in  cafe  of 
a  difcovery,  be  might  hold  the  empire  by  her  title.  She 
had  before  been  married  to  her  brother  Cambyfes,  on  a 
decifion  of  the  Magi,  "(that  a  king  of  Perils  might  do 
as  he  pleafed ;"  and,  by  virtue  of  this  decifion,  Smerdis 
alfo  married  her.  The  extreme  caution  of  Smerdis, 
however,  promoted  the  difcovery  of  his  impofture.  He 
bad  married  all  his  predeceffor's  wives,  among  whom  waa 
one  Phedyma,  tbe  daughter  of  Otancs  a  Perfian  nobleman 
of  the  firft  rank.  Otanes,  who  fufpefted  that  the  king 
was  not  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  fent  a  trully  mefTengcr 
to  his  daughter,  defiring  to  know  whether  he  was  fo  or 
not ;  but  Phedyma,  having  never  feen  this  Smerdis,  could 
not  give  any  anlwer.  Her  father  then  defired  ber  to  in- 
quire of  Atofla,  who  could  not  but  know  her  own  brother. 
However,  he  was  again  difappointed  ;  for  Phedyma  ac- 
quainted him  that  all  the  king's  wives  were  lodged  in 
diltina  and  feparate  apartments,  without  being  allowed 
to  fee  each  other.  This  greatly  increafed  the  tufpicions 
*F  of 
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of  Otanes;  upon  which  he  fent  his  daughter  a  third 
menage,  defiriug  her,  the  next  time  (he  (hould  be  admitted 
to  the  king'a  bed,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  feeling 
whether  he  had  ears  or  not:  for  Cyrus  had  formerly 
caufed  the  ear:  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut  off  for 
fome  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
king  had  ears,  (he  might  then  be  afTured  that  he  was 
Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  The  event  Ihowed  that  the 
fufpicions  of  Otanes  were  juft  ;  and,  Phedyma  having  ac- 
quainted her  father  that  the  king  had  no  ears,  a  confpi- 
racy  was  immediately  formed  againft  him. 

While  the  confpirators  weredchating  about  the  proper 
meansof  carrying  theirdeligns  into  execution,  Darius  the 
fon  of  Hyftafpes  happening  to  arrive  at  Sufa  where  his  fa- 
ther  was  governor,  they  all  agreed  to  make  him  privy  to 
their  defign.  He  told  them,  at  their  firft  meeting,  that  he 
thought  nobody  in  the  empire  but  himfelf  had  known 
that  Smerdis  the  fon  of  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  the  throne 
ufurped  by  one  of  the  magi  ;  that  he  had  come  with  a  de- 
sign to  kill  the  ufurper,  without  imparting  his  defign  to 
any  one,  that  the  glory  of  fuch  an  action  might  be  en- 
tirely his  own.  But,  finee  others  were  apprifed  of  the 
impoihire,  he  infilled  that  the  ufurper  Ihould  bedifpatch- 
cd  without  delay.  Otanes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for 
putting  off  the  enterprife  till  fome  hetter  opportunity 
offered  ;  but  Darius  pro  reft  ed,  that  if  they  did  not  make 
the  attempt  that  very  day,  he  would  prevent  any  one 
from  accufing  him,  by  difclofing  the  whole  matter  to  the 
impoftor  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time,  Smerdis  and  his  brother  had  by  great 
promifes  prevailed  on  Prenafpes  (the  executioner  of  the 
true  Smerdis)  to  bind  himfelf  by  an  oath  not  to  difcover 
the  fraud  they  had  put  on  the  Perfians,  and  even  to  make 
a  public  fpeech,  declaring  that  the  prefent  king  of  Perfia 
was  really  the  fon  of  Cyrus.  At  the  time  appointed,  he 
began  his  difcourfe  with  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus,  putting 
bis  hearers  in  mind  of  the  great  favours  the  nation  had 
received  from  that  prince.  After  having  extolled  Cyrus 
and  his  family,  to  the  great  aftonilhment  of  all  prefent, 
he  confefled  the  whole  tranfaflion  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  Smerdis  ;  telling  the  people,  that  the  npprehen- 
fions  of  the  danger  he  mull  inevitably  run  by  publifhing 
the  impofture  had  conftrained  him  to  conceal  it  fo  long  ; 
but  now,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  afl  fuch  a  d i (ho- 
nourable part,  he  acknowledged  tiiat  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Cambyfcs  to  put  his  brother  to  death  with  bis 
own  hand,  and  that  the  pcrfon  who  pollened  the  throne 
was  Smerdis  the  Magian.  He  then  hegged  pardon  of  the 
gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  ;  and,  ful- 
minating many  imprecations  againft  the  Perfians  if  they 
railed  to  recover  the  fovereignty,  be  threw  himfelf  bead- 
long  from  the  top  of  the  tower  on  which  he  flood,  and 
died  on  the  fpot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  confpirators,  who  were  advancing 
towards  the  palace,  were  informed  of  what  had  happened; 
and  Otanes  was  again  for  deferring  the  execution  of  their 
enterprife:  bur,  Darius  infilling  upon  the  danger  of  de- 
lay, they  proceeded  boldly  to  the  palace;  and  being  ad- 
mitted hy  the  guards,  who  did  not  (ufpeil  them,  they 
killed  both  the  ufurper  and  his  brother;  after  which  they 
expofed  their  heads  to  the  people,  and  declared  the  whole 
impoliurc.  The  Perfians  at  this  were  fo  enraged,  that 
they  fell  on  the  whole  feci,  and  killed  every  one  of  the 
Magi  they  could  meet  with;  and,  had  not  the  (laughter 
been  (topped  by  night,  not  one  of  the  order  would  have 
been  left  alive.  The  day  on  which  this  (laughter  hap- 
pened  was  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Perl'ans  nidi 
the  greateft  folcmnity,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Mr:  <>• 
phtmia,  or  "  the  (laughter  of  the  Magi."  On  that  fcftiv  jl 
the  M.igidurft  not  appear  abroad,  but  were  obliged  to 
(hut  thcmleives  up  in  their  boufes.  Smerdis  the  Magian 
reigned  only  eight  months. 

When  the  tumult  was  .1  little  fubfided,  the  confpirators, 
who  were  feven  in  number,  met  together  in  order  to  elect, 
a  new  king,  or  to  determine  what  form  of  gvernmcnt 


they  Ihould  next  introdo.ee.  Otaae*  was  for  a  republic  1 
bat,  being  overruled  by  the  rett,  be  declared,  that,  as  be 
was  determined  not  to  be  a  king,  neither  would  he  be 
ruled  by  one;  and  therefore  infilled  that  be  and  his  fa- 
mily Ihould  ever  afterwards  remain  free  from  fuhjecrion 
to  the  royal  power.  This  was  not  only  granted,  but  it 
was  further  agreed  by  the  other  fix,  that  whoever  was 
chofen  (hould  every  year  prefent  Otanes  with  a  Median 
veil,  a  mark  of  great  diliinftion  among  the  Perfians,  be- 
came he  had  been  live  chief  author  of  the  enterprife.  They 
further  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  next  morning  at 
funrifeon  horfeback.and  that  be  whofe  horfe  firft  ncigbed 
(hould  be  king.  This  being  overheard  by  Oebores,  who 
had  the  care  of  Darius'*  horfes,  he  led  a  mare  over-night 
to  the  place,  and  brought  his  mailer's  horfe  to  her.  The 
next  morning,  the  borfe,  remembering  the  place,  imme- 
diately neighed  for  the  mare;  and  the  five  lords,  dif- 
mounting,  (al uteri  Darius  as  their  king. 

Darius  Hyftafpes  was  elected  king  of  Perfia  in  the  year 
5*»  B.  C.  Immediately  after  his  acceflion,  he  promoted 
the  other  fix  confpirators  to  the  firft  employments  in  the 
kingdom,  married  the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atofla 
and  Artyftona,  Parmys  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis, 
and  Phedyma  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  detected 
the  irepolture  of  the  Magian.  He  then  divided  the  whole 
empire  into  twenty  fatrapies  or  governments,  and  appoint- 
ed a  governor  over  each  divifion,  ordering  them  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute.  The  inhabitants  of  Colcbis,  with 
fome  others,  were  enjoined  only  to  make  annual  prefent!, 
and  the  Arabians  to  furnith  every  year  fuch  a  quantity  of' 
frankincenfeas equalled  thewreightof  1000  talent*.  Thus 
Darius  received  the  yearly  tribute  of  14,560  Eubccic  ta- 
lents, upwards  of  i6o,oool.  fterling. 

Under  Darius,  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
which  had  been  obftructed  by  Cambyles  and  Smerdis, 
went  on  fuccefsfuliy,  and  the  Jewilh  ftate  was  entirely  re- 
stored. The  mod  remarkable  of  Darius's  other  transac- 
tions were  his  expeditions  againft  Babylon  ;  againft  Scy- 
thia,  India,  and  Greece.  The  expedition  againft  Babylon 
took  place  in  the  year  517  B.C.  wrhen  the  peuple,  unable 
to  bear  thcoppreflion  of  the  Perfians,  and  iikewife  difcon- 
tented  becaufe  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  front 
their  city  to  Sufn  in  Perfia,  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
troubles  which  happened  in  the  reigns  of  Cambyfcs  and 
Smerdis,  to  (lore  their  city  with  all  kinds  of  provifions 
fuflicient  to  ferve  them  fur  many  years;  after  which  they 
broke  out  into  an  open  rebellion,  and  this  quickly  brought 
upon  them  Darius  with  all  his  forces.  The  Babylonians, 
perceiving  themfclves  (hut  up  by  fo  numerous  an  army, 
turned  alltheir  thoughts  towards  the  fupportingofa  long 
liege,  which  they  imagined  would  tire  out  the  king's 
troops.  To  prevent  the  confumption  of  their  provifions, 
they  took  the  mod  barbarous  and  cruel  rclolurion  that 
ever  was  put  in  execution  by  any  nation.  They  agreed 
among  themfclves  to  get  rid  of  all  unneceflary  mouths; 
and  therefore,  gathering  together  all  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  they  ftrangled  them  without  diftinciion  ; 
every  one  being^  allowed  only  to  k?ep  the  wife  he  liked 
beft,  and  a  maidfervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
The  (lege  continued  for  a  year  and  eight  months;  nor 
was  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being  ended,  when  Za- 
pyrus,  one  of  Darius's  chief  commanders,  put  him  in  nof- 
feflion  of  it  by  the  following  ftratagem.  He  cut  off  his 
nofe  and  ears,  and,  having  mangled  his  body  with  ftripes 
in  a  mod  cruel  manner,  he  fled  to  the  Babylonians  thus 
disfigured,  pretending  that  he  bad  been  (b  treated  by 
Darius  for  advifing  him  to  raife  the  (lege.  Being  inirnft- 
ed  with  the  command  of  fome  forces,  he  cut  off  (everal 
parties  of  the  Perftan  army,  whom  Darius  thus  facriliced 
in  order  to  raife  the  character  of  Zopyrus  the  higher  among 
the  Babylonians.  In  this  manner  he  fo  iruch  cftahlilhed 
his  credit,  that  at  iaft  he  was  made  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  Babylonilh  forces,  and  the  guard  of  the  city 
committed  entirely  to  his  care  ;  and  no  fooner  was  this 
done  than  be  delivered  it  up  to  Darius,  who,  to  prevent, 
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their  rebelling  a  fecond  time,  beat  down  the  wall*  of  that 
metropolis  to  the  height  of  fifty  cubits.  Three  tboufand 
of  the  moft  active  in  the  rebellion  were  impaled  ;  the  reft 
pardoned.  As  they  had  deftroyed  moft  of  their  women, 
the  neighbouring  nations  were  commanded  to  furnilh 
them  with  wives,  and  ^0,000  women  were  fent  to  that 
city,  by  which  meant  it  was  prevented  from  being  depo- 
pulated. Zopyrus  was  rewarded  with  the  higheft  ho- 
nours, and  had  the  whole  revenues  of  Babylon  bellowed 
on  him  for  life. 

After  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook  a 
Scythian  expedition,  directed  againlt  thofe  nations  which 
lie  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  His  pretext  for 
this  war  was,  to  revenge  the  calamities  which  thefe  nations 
had  brought  upon  Alia  about  no  years  before,  when  they 
invaded  and  fubdued  Media ;  keeping  it  in  fubjeftion  for 
the  (pace  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  this  expedition  he 
was  attended  by  an  army  of  700,000  men.  With  thefe 
he  marched  to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus;  which  having 
paired  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  reduced  all  Thrace.  From 
Thrace  he  advanced  to  the  Danube,  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  fleet  to  meet  him.  This  river  he  palled  on 
another  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered  Scythia.  His  ene- 
mies, however,  were  too  wife  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable 
power,  in  the  open  field  ;  and  therefore  retired  before  him, 
wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along,  till  at  lad  the 
king,  fenfible  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  refolved  to  give 
over  the  eiiterprifc  and  return  home.  In  order  to  do  fo 
with  fr.fety,  he  lighted  a  great  number  of  fires  in  the 
night-time,  and  decamped  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  old 
men  antl  the  lick,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Scythians,  perceiving  that  Darius  was  gone, 
detached  a  confiderable  body  to  the  bridge  over  the  Da- 
nube; and,  as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  roads, 
they  got  thither  before  the  Perlian*.  The  Scythians 
had  fent  expreffes  before-hand  to  perfuade  the  Ionian*, 
whom  Darius  had  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  to  break  it 
down  and  retire  to  their  own  country;  and  this  they 

Ereffcd  the  more  earneltly,  that,  as  the  time  prefcribed  to 
>nrius  was  now  expired,  they  were  at  liberty  to  return 
home  without  breaking  their  word,  or  being  wanting  in 
their  duty.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Clierfbnefu*  of 
Thrace,  was  for  embracing  fo  favourablean  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  Darius's  retreat,  and  (Inking  oft  the  Perfian 
yoke  at  once  1  all  the  other  commanders  agreed  with  him, 
except  Hyftiajus  prince  of  Miletus;  who  reprefentcd  to 
the  Ionian  chiefs,  that  their  power  was  connected  with 
that  of  Darius,  fincc  it  win  under  hit  protection  that  each 
of  them  was  lord  in  his  own  city  ;  and  that  the  cities  of 
Ionia  would  not  fail  to  depole  them  and  recover  their  li- 
berty, if  the  Perfian  power  ihould  fink  or  decline.  This 
fpcech  mode. a  deep  impreflion  on  the  reft,  and  it  was  at 
laft  determined  that  they  fhould  wait  for  Darius  ;  and,  in 
order  tt>  deceive  the  Scj  tlihns,  they  began  to  break  down 
the  bridge,  but  advifed  them  to  return  back.and  defeat 
Dariuj.  They  did  fo,  but  milled  him  ;  and  he,  having 
thus  fafcly  elcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  immediately  re- 
p&fl'ed  the  Boiphorus,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Sardis,  leaving  Megatnzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  to 
complete  the  conquell  of  Thrace. 

The  king,  having  fufficiently  refrefhed  his  troops,  who 
had  fuffetei!  extremely  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  began 
to  think  of  extending  lib  dominions  caftward.  With  this 
view,  he  cauftd  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  Caf- 
paty  rus,  a  city  on  the  river  Indus.  The  command  of  this 
fleet  he  gave  to  one  Scylax.a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  acity 
of  Caria^  who  was  well  verted  in  maritime  affairs.  Him 
he  ordered  to  fail  down  the  curient,  and  make  the  beft 
difcovciics  he  could  of  the  countries  lying  on  cither  fide 
of  the  river,  till  he  arrived  at  the  Southern  Ocean;  from 
whence  he  was  to  fleer  his  courle  weltward,  and  that  way 
return  to  Pcrfia.  Scylnx,  having  exactly  obferved  his  in- 
ftructions,  and  failed  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the 
Bed  Sea  by  the  flraits  of  Babclmandel,  and,  on  the  thir- 
tieth month  from  his  firft  fctting  out,  landed  at  the  fame 
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place  from  which  Neclio  king  of  Egypt  formerly  fent  out 
the  Phoenicians  who  circumnavigated  Africa.  From  thence 
Scylax  returned  to  Sufi,  where  he  gave  a  full  account  of 
his  difcoveriet;  upon  which  Darius,  marching  into  India 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  reduced  that  large  coun- 
try, and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  draw- 
ing from  thence  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents  of  gold- 
Soon  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  again  ft  India,  hap- 
pened the  revolt  or  the  lonians,  which  gave  occafion  to 
hi*  expedition  into  Greece;  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  articles  Attica,  Greece,  Sparta,  See.  The 
ill  fuccefs  which  attended  him  here,  however,  was  fo  far 
from  making  him  drop  the  enterprile,  that  it  only  made 
him  the  more  intent  on  reducing  the  Grecians;  and  he 
refolved  to  head  hit  army  in  perfon,  having  attributed  his 
former  bad  fuccef*  to  the  inexperience  of  his  generals. 
But,  while  he  was  employed  in  making  the  necefuT-y  pre- 
parations for  this  purpofe,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Egyptians  had  revolted,  fo  that  he  wat  obliged  to  make 
preparations  for  reducing  them  alfo ;  and,  before  this 
could  be  done,  the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  thirty- 
fix  years,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  fon  Xerxes. 

This  prince  afcended  the  throne  of  Per  (La  in  the  year 
4(5  B.C.  and  his  firft  enterprife  was  to  reduce  the  Egyp- 
tians; which  he  effectually  did,  bringing  them  into  a 
worfe  ftate  of  (lavcry  than  they  ever  had  experienced  be- 
fore. After  this  he  refolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Greece;  the  unfortunate  event  of  which  is  related  under 
the  article  Attica,  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  9.  By  his  misfortunes 
in  the  Grecian  expedition,  he  became  at  laft  fo  difpiritcd, 
that  he  thenceforth  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  war  and 
conquelts;  but  growing  tyrannical,  and  opprefling  his 
fubjects,  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed,  in  the  year  464  B.C. 
and  twenty-firft  of  his  reign ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
third  fon  Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Longimaaus  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  his  arms. 

This  prince  is  named  Ahajuerus  in  Scripture,  and  is  the 
fame  who  married  Either,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  (bowed  the  greateft  kindnefs  to  the  Jewifli  nation. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wasoppofed  by  Hyftafpet, 
the  fecond  fon  of  Xerxes,  whom  however  he  overcame, 
though  not  without  conftderable  difficulty.  After  this 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (ettlement  of  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, and  reformed  many  abufes  which  had  crept  in; 
and  then,  being  fully  elbblifhed  on  the  throne,  he  ap- 
pointed fealts  and  rejoicings  to  be  made  for  180  days  in 
the  city  of  Sula;  at  one  of  which  he  refolved  to  divorce 
his  queen  for  difobedieiice ;  and  afterwards  married 
Either,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  thefacred  writings. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted  anew,  and,  being  n  (lilted  by  the  Athenians, 
held  out  for  fix  years  ;  but  were  again  obliged  to  fuhinit, 
and  continued  in  lubjection  during  the  whole  of  bis  reign. 
Nothing  elf'e  remark.ible  happened  during  the  life  of  Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus,  who  died  in  the  forty-firlt  year  of 
his  reign  ;  and  wat  fucceeded  by  Xerxes  II.  the  only  fon 
he  had  by  his  queen,  though  by  his  concubines  he  had 
feventeen.  Xerxes,  having  drunk  immoderately  at  an 
entertainment  immediately  after  his  acceflion,  retired  to  a 
chamber  in  order  to  reftelh  himfelf  with  deep  ;  but  here 
he  was  murdered  by  Sogrlianus,  the  fon  of  Artaxerxe*  by 
one  of  bis  concubines,  after  he  had  reigned  only  forty-rive 
days. 

Sogdianus  was  fcarcely  feated  on  the  throne  when  he 
put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  moll  faithful ol  all  his  father's 
eunuchs  ;  by  which,  and  the  murder  of  hi;  (uvereign,  he 
became  generally  odious.  Upon  this,  lenlible  of  the  dan- 
gerous nutation  in  which  he  was,  he  lent  for  one  of  bis 
Brothers  named  Ochu>,  whom  he  fuipected,  withadefign 
to  murder  him  the  moment  he  arrived.  Ochus,  however, 
undcrltanding  his  detign,  put  off,  by  fcveral  pretences, 
his  coming,  till  be  had  drawn  together  a  powerful  army, 
with  which  he  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Pcrfia.  Here 
he  openly  declared,  that  his  defign  was  to  revenge  hi* 
brother's  death  ;  which  brought  over  to  him  many  of  the 
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nobility  and  governor!  of  provinces,  by  whom  be  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  king.  Sogdianui,  feeing  himfelf 
tli us  deferted,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends, 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  Ochus;  who  no  fooaer 
had  him  in  hit  power  than  he  caused  him  to  be  fuffocated 
among  allies;  a  punifhment  invented  on  purpofe  for  bim. 

Ochus,  being  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne  by  the  death 
of  Sogdianus,  changed  bit  name  to  Darius;  and  is  by 
lii.f  onans  commonly  called  Darius  Nothut,  or  the  Baftard. 
But  A  elites,  another  of  the  brothers,  feeing  in  what 
manner  Sogdhmus  had  got  the  better  of  Xerxes,  and  been 
afterwards  driven  out  by  Ochus,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  treating  him  in  the  fame  manner.  He  was 
not,  however,  fo  fuccefsful ;  for,  being  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagement, he  furrendered  himfelf  in  hopes  of  mercy,  but 
uas  immediately  put  to  death  by  futtbeation  in  afliet. 
Several  other  pcrfont  were  executed  i  but  thefe  feverities 
did  r.ot  procure  him  the  repofe  which  be  expected;  for 
liis  w  hole  reign  was  dilturbed  with  violent  commotions 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  moil  danger- 
ous was  raifed  by  Pifuthna  governor  of  Lydia ;  but  he, 
being  deferted  by  his  Greek  mercenaries,  was  at  laft  over- 
come, and  put  to  death  s  however,  bis  fon  Amorgus  con- 
tinued to  infeft  the  maritime  provinces  of  AGa  Minor  for 
two  years;  till  he  alfo  was  taken  prifonerby  TifTaphernet, 
the  new  governor  of  Lydia,  who  put  him  to  death.  Other 
infurreftion*  quickly  followed  this  i  but  the  greateft  mif- 
fortune  which  befel  Darius  Nothus  during  the  whole 
courfeof  hit  reign  wat  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptian!,  who 
could  not  be  reduced.  Before  his  death,  he  in  veiled 
Cyrus,  his  youngeft  fon,  with  the  fupremc  government  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor.  This  wat  done  through 
the  perfuafion  of  bis  mother  Paryfatis,  who  bad  an  abso- 
lute fway  over  her  hufband  j  and  (he  procured  this  com- 
mand for  him,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  con- 
tend for  the  kingdom  after  his  father's  death.  She  even 
infilled  that  the  king  (hould  declare  him  heir  to  the  crown 
before  he  died;  but  this  he  could  not  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  do.  He  died  in  the  year  405  B.C.  and  was 
luccceded  by  his  fon  Artaxerxcs,  by  the  Greeks  fur  named 
Mnenim  on  account  of  bis  extraordinary  memory. 

The  molt  remarkable  transition  which  happened  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  ibis  prince  was  the  revolt  of  his  brother 
Cyrus,  commonly  called  Cyrus  the  Younger.  But  the 
hiilory  of  this  fruitless  expedition  has  been  related  under 
Gmece,  vol.  viii.  p.  897,  8.  and  the  article  Attica  there 
referred  to. 

The  war  with  Cyrus  wasfcarcely  ended,  when  another 
broke  out  with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. TilTaphernes,  being  appointed  to  fucceed  Cyrus 
in  all  his  power,  to  which  was  added  all  which  he  him- 
felf poffelTed  formerly,  began  to  opprefs  the  Greek  cities 
in  Alia  in  a  moll  cruel  manner.  On  this  they  fent  am- 
b«iTadors  to  Sparta,  defiring  the  afliflance  of  that  powerful 
republic.  The  Spartans,  having  ended  their  long  war 
with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid  hold  of  the  prefent  op- 
portunity of  breaking  again  with  the  Perfians,  and  there- 
fore fent  againll  them  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Thimbro,  who,  being  Ilrengthened  by  the  forces  which  re- 
turned under  Xenophon,  took  the  field  againli  Tilla- 
phernes.  This  war  continued  for  feveral  years;  (fee  the 
article  Grkeci,  vol.  viii.  p.  899-906.)  but  at  length  the 
Lacedemonians  were  reduced  to  the  ncceffity  of  accepting 
luch  terms  of  peace  as  they  could  procure.  The  terms 
were — that  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  Ihould  be  fubjeel 
to  the  king  of  l'crfi.i,  as  alfo  the  iflands  of  Cyprus  and 
Clazomene  i  that  the  illands  of  Scyrot,  Lemnos,  and  Im- 
liros,  fhoulU  be  rellored  to  the  Athenians;  and  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  whether  fmall  or  great,  Ihould  be  declared 
free;  and  by  the  fame  treaty,  Artaxerxes  engaged  to  join 
thofc  who  accepted  the  terms  he  propofed,  and  to  aflilt 
them  to  the  ut molt  of  his  power  againll  fuch  as  Ihould 
reject  them.  This  is  called  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  B.C. 

The  Grecian  war  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned  his 


arms  againft  theCadufunt,  a  warlike  race,  who  inhabited 
a  mountainous  trail  between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas. 
He  accordingly  (B.C.  384.)  marched  in  perfon  againft 
them,  at  the  head  of  10,000  horfc  and  300,000  foot ;  but, 
the  sterility  of  the  country  proving  inimical  to  the  fub- 
fittence  of  lb  numerous  an  army,  they  were  foon  compelled 
to  feed  upon  the  bealls  of  burden  ;  and  even  thefe  became 
fo  fcarce,  that  an  afs's  head  wat  valued  at  sixty  drachmas. 
In  this  dreadful  emergency  Teribazus,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  difgrace,  and  followed  the  court  as  a  prifoner, 
contrived  a  ftratagem,  which  refcued  the  Pcrlians  from 
impending  ruin.  Understanding  that  the  Cadulians  had 
two  kings,  who  were  encamped  apart,  and  had  conceived 
a  jealoufy  of  each  other's  power,  he  prevailed  on  Artax- 
erxes to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  and  to  entrust  bim 
with  the  management.  Accordingly,  he  went  in  pcrl'on 
to  one  of  the  kings,  and  fent  hit  fon  to  the  other,  alluring 
each  that  the  other  had  fent  a  private  embassy  to  the 
Perfian  camp,  and  advifing  him  to  make  his  peace  as  foon 
as  possible,  that  the  terms  might  be  more  advantageous. 
Thefe  artful  negociations  were  crowned  with  fuccefs;  and 
Teribazus,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  was  reinstated  in  his 
former  honours. 

Artaxerxes,  having  drawn  fome  powerful  auxiliaries 
from  Greece,  and  exerted  himfelf  to  compofe  the  doroef- 
tic  troubles  of  that  country,  refolved  to  chaltife  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  long  before  (baken  off  the  Perfian  yoke. 
Accordingly,  the  forces  were  aflembled  at  Ace,  lince  called 
Plnlemtii,  where,  upon  a  general  review,  the  army  was 
found  to  confift  of  200,000  Perfians  under  Pharnabazus, 
and  10,000  Greeks  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates. 
The  naval  armament  was  alfo  proportionate,  for  it  con- 
sisted of  300  galleys,  betides  an  incredible  number  of  vef- 
felt  laden  with  provifions.  The  war  was  intended  to  com- 
mence with  the  fiege  of  Pelufium ;  and  both  the  fleet  and 
army  began  to  move  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  might  aft 
in  concert  as  occafion  required. 

Whilft  the  Perfians  were  employed  in  making  thefe  ar- 
rangements, Neftanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  received  intelli- 
gence of  all  their  defigns,  and  took  such  meafures  for  the 
defence  of  Pelufium,  that  the  approach  to  it  was  foon  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  fea  and  land.  Inflead,  therefore, 
of  making  the  defcent  which  had  firfl  been  projected,  the 
invaders  failed  to  the  Mendefian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where 
they  landed  their  troops  with  little  difficulty,  reduced  the 
fortrefs  that  defended  it,  and  put  the  Egyptian  garrifon 
to  the  fuord.  Iphicrates  then  propofed  to  re-embark 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  attack  Memphis,  the  capital, 
before  the  Egyptians  could  recover  from  their  condensa- 
tion j  but,  the  main  body  of  the  army  not  being  come  up, 
Pharnabazus  refufed  to  undertake  any  thing  before  their 
arrival.  The  valiant  Greek,  exafperated  at  the  thought 
of  losing  fo  favourable  an  opportunity,  earnestly  requested 
permilTion  to  attempt  the  place  with  the  mercenaries  who 
were  under  his  command;  but  Pharnabazus  obstinately 
withheld  his  confent,  and  thus  gave  the  Egyptians  time 
to  provide  effectually  for  theprefervation  of  their  liberty. 
Pharnabazus,  perceiving  his  error  too  late,  endeavoured 
to  excufe  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  Iphicrates  ;  and  he,  with  more  justice,  recrimi- 
nated upon  Pharnabazus;  bur,  as  the  latter  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  obtain  the  greateft  favour  at  court, 
Iphicrates  prudently  hired  a  vcflel,and  retired  to  Athens. 

About  twelve  year*  after  this  unfuccefsful  invasion, 
Artaxerxes  fent  another  army  againft  the  Egyptians;  but 
this  proved  equally  unfortunate  with  the  former,  and 
Egypt  Hill  retained  its  independence. 

The  laft  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  diffenfions  in  his  family.  He  had  a  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  fons  by  his  concubines ;  and  three  by  his 
queen,  viz.  Darius,  Ariafpcs,  and  Ochus.  He  permitted 
Darius,  his  alder  fon,  to  a  flu  me  the  regal  title  and  wear 
the  tiara  even  in  his  life-time  :  but  thefe  honours  were  fo 
far  from  fatisfying  the  young  prince's  ambition,  that  he 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  Teribazus  againft  his  fa- 
ther's 
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ther'i  life,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  perpetration  of  his  un- 
natural defign.  His  ingratitude,  however,  was  timely 
di (covered,  and  received  its  juft  reward.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  Darius  and  hisaffociates,  the  Perlian  court  was 
again  rent  into  factions  i  three  of  the  princes,  viz.  ArU 
afpes,  Ochus,  and  Arfaraes,  becoming  competitors  for 
the  fucceffion.  Ochus,  prompted  by  a  reftlefs  ambition, 
foon  contrived  the  dcftrucVion  of  his  two  rivals ;  practifing 
fo  effectually  on  the  credulity  of  Ariafpes,  that  he  poi- 
foned  himfelf  to  elude  the  imaginary  refentment  of  the 
king;  and  caufing  Arfatnes  to  be  affatTinated  hy  the  fon  of 
Teribazus.  Thefe  afts  of  cruelty  overwhelmed  Arta- 
xerxes with  fuch  infupportable  grief,  as  terminated  his 
mortal  exiftence,  in  the  94-th  year  of  his  age  and  the  46th 
of  his  reign,  B.  C.  359. 

Ochus,  confeioosot  the  veneration  in  which  his  father'* 
juftice  and  clemency  were  held  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  and  apprebenfive  of  the  ill  confluences  that 
might  refult  from  an  avowal  of  his  acceflion  while  the 
people's  minds  were  enflamed  by  the  recent  murder  of 
their  princes,  prevailed  on  the  officers  of  the  houfehold 
to  conceal  the  king's  death,  and  craftily  affumed  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  government  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 
Having  continued  this  practice  near  ten  months,  and 
caufed  himfelf,  as  by  hit  father's  order,  to  be  proclaimed 
king  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  at  length  publitbed 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  and  publicly  afcended  the 
throne.  The  proclamation  of  the  old  king's  death  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  infurrection  in  leveral  of  the 
provinces,  which  diverted  more  than  half  the  imperial 
revenues  into  different  channels,  and  threatened  the  ex- 
ifting  government  with  annihilation  ;  but,  the  leaders  of 
the  confederacy  difagreeing  among  themfelves,  the  rebel- 
lion terminated  without  any  effufion  of  blood,  and  Ochus 
was  firmly  eftabliihed  on  the  throne. 

This  monfterof  cruelty  was  no  fooner  poffeffed  of  ab. 
folute  authority,  when  he  began  to  fill  his  capital  and  the 
whole  empire  with  carnage  and  mifery.  He  caufed 
Ocha,  his  own  lifter  and  mother-in-law,  to  be  buried 
alive  ;  rout  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred  of  his 
tons  and  grandfons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  where  they 
were  mattacrcd  by  a  body  of  archers ;  and  put  all  the 
branches  of  the  royal  family  to  death,  without  any  re- 
gird  to  age,  fex,  or  proximity  of  blood.  Similar  barba- 
rities were  exercifed  on  all  who  afforded  him  the  flighted 
pretence  of  anger ;  and  the  richeft  blood  of  Perfia  was 
frequently  fliea  by  the  hands  of  tl>e  executioner. 

Whilft  the  nobles  groaned  beneath  this  infupportable 
tyranny,  and  the  commonalty  fhrunk  with  horror  from 
the  name  of  their  fanguinary  monarch,  a  laudable 
fpirit  of  indignation  began  to  appear  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  fmotiiered  flames  of  difcontent  again 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Ochus,  hearing  that  Ar- 
tabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  Afiatic  provinces,  had 
revolted,  and  engaged  the  afliftance  of  Chares,  an  Athe- 
nian commander,  fent  an  army  of  70,000  men  to  quell 
the  infurrection,  but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athe- 
nian forces ;  and  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  fend  a 
threatening  melTage  to  Athens,  in  order  to  deliver  himfelf 
from  the  oppofttion  of  the  valiant  Chare*.  Artabazus 
then  procured  afupply  of  5000  men  from  the  Thebans, 
and  with  this  reinforcement  gained  two  fignal  victories 
over  the  king's  forces  t  but  Ochus  contrived  to  buv  oft' 
the  new  allies,  and  Artabazus  was  compelled  to  feck  an 
afylum  in  Macedonia. 

This  revolt  was  fcarcely  quelled,  when  the  Sidoniant 
and  other  natives  of  Phcenice  refolutcly  armed  themfelves 
again  ft  their  oppreflor,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  four 
thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  chafed  the  Perfiansout  of 
their  territories :  the  Cypriotsalfo  joined  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Egyptians  in  the  fame  confederacy,  and  the  re- 
bellion began  to  wear  a  formidable  appearance.  By  rea- 
fon,  however,  of  the  differ)  (ions  of  the  rebels  among 
themfelves,  all  of  them  were  reduced,  one  after  another ; 
and  among  the  reft,  the  Sidonians,  finding  themfelve*  be- 
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trayed,  burnt  themfelve*  to  the  number  of  40,000,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children. 

Ochus,  having  quelled  thefe  infurgents,  immediately 
fet  himfelf  about  reducing  Egypt,  and  for  this  purpofe 
procured  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  mercenaries  from 
Greece.  On  his  march,  he  loft  a  great  number  of  his 
men  drowned  in  the  lake  Serbunis,  which  lies  between 
Phcenice  and  Egypt,  extending  about  thirty  mites  in 
length.  When  the  fouth  wind  blows,  the  whole  furface 
of  this  lake  is  covered  with  fand,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
no  one  can  diftinguifh  it  from  the  firm  land.  Several  par- 
tics  of  Ochus'*  army  were  loft  in  it  for  want  of  proper 
guides  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  whole  armies  have  fometimes 
pcrilhed  in  the  fame  place.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 
he  detached  three  bodies  to  invade  the  country  in  differ- 
ent puts;  each  being  commanded  by  a  Perfun  and  a 
Greek  general :  the  firft  was  led  by  Lachares  the  Theban, 
and  Rolhces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia ;  the  fecond 
by  Nicoftratu*  the  Tbeban,  and  Ariftazanes;  the  third 
by  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  an  ennuch.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  he  kept  with  himfelf,  and  en- 
camped near  Pelufium,  with  the  defign  to  watch  the 
progrefs  of  the  war  there.  The  event  was  fuccefsful,  as 
we  have  related  under  the  article  Egypt;  and  Ochus, 
having  reduced  the  whole  country,  difmantled  their 
ftrong  holds,  plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to 
Babylon,  loaded  with  booty.   See  vol.  vi.  p.  297,  8. 

The  king,  having  ended  this  war  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
conferred  very  high  rewards  on  his  mercenaries  aivl 
others  who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves.  To  Mentor  the 
Rhodian  he  gave  prefents  to  a  great  value;  appointing 
him  alfo  governor  of  all  the  coafts  of  Alia,  and  commit-* 
ting  to  hit  care  the  whole  management  of  the  war  which 
he  was  (fill  carrying  on  again  ft  fome  provinces  that  had 
revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  and  all  thefe, 
either  by  ftratagem  or  by  force,  heat  laft  reduced;  reftoring 
the  king'*  authority  in  all  thefe  place*. 

Ochus  now,  finding  himfelf  free  from  all  troubles,  gave 
his  attention  to  nothing  but  his  plea fu re 3,  leaving  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  entirely  to  Bagoas  the  eunuch, 
and  to  Mentor.  Thefe  two  agreed  to  111  a  re  the  power  be- 
tween them  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  former  had 
the  province*  of  Upper  Afia,  and  the  latter  all  the  reft. 
Bagoas,  being  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  a  great  zeal  for 
the  religion  of  his  country  ;  and  endeavoured,  on  the 
conquelt  of  Egypt,  to  influence  the  king  in  favour  of 
the  Egyptian  ceremonies  ;  but,  in  fpite  ot  all  his  endea- 
vours-, Ochus  not  only  refufed  to  comply,  but  killed  the 
facred  bull,  the  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  plun- 
dered the  temples,  and  carried  away  their  facred  records. 
This  Bagoa*  fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  guilt  which  a  hu- 
man creature  could  commit,  and  therefore  poifoned  his 
matter  and  benefactor  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign. 
Nor  did  his  revenge  ftop  here;  for  he  kept  the  king's 
body,  caufing  another  to  be  buried  in  its  ftead  ;  and,  be- 
catrie  the  king  had  caufed  his  attendants  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  Apis,  Bagoas  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  gave  it  fo 
mangled  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  making  handles  for 
fwords  of  his  bones.  He  then  placed  Arfei,  the  young- 
eft  of  the  deceafed  king'*  fons,  on  the  throne,  that  he 
might  the  moreeafily  preferve  the  whole  power  to  him- 
felf. 

Arfe*  had  not  long  a  (Turned  the  infignia  of  royalty  be- 
fore he  was  well  apprifed  of  the  eunuch's  wicked  prac- 
tices ;  but,  whilft  he  was  concerting  meafures  to  bring 
him  to  condign  punilhment,  Bagoas  effected  his  deftruc- 
tion,  with  that  of  his  whole  family,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  B.  C.  336. 

Bagoas,  having  thus  preferred  bis  own  life  by  the  mur- 
der of  another  king,  beftowed  the  imperial  diadem  on 
Darius  Codomannus,  a  defcendant  of  Darius  Nothus, 
who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Armenia.  Codoman- 
nus was  the  fon  of  A  r  fa  me?  and  Silygambis  ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Ochus,  be  was  only  an  ajlaada,  or  perfon  employed 
in  carrying  difpatche*  to  the  governor*  of  provinces ; 
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having,  however,  valiantly  engaged  and  vanquifhed,  in 
Jingle  comhat,  a  champion  of  the  Cadufians,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  government  of  Armenia.  This  king 
hail  not,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  fbvereignty,  when 
the  ambitious  eunuch  determined  to  remove  him,  and 
with  this  defign  provided  a  deleterious  potion  ;  but  Da- 
rius, being  apprilcd  of  his  danger,  turned  the  mifchief 
on  the  head  of  its  author,  and  thus  cftablifhed  himfelf  on 
the  throne  without  farther  oppofition, at  leaftas  faras  fecu- 
rity  from  internal  enemies  could  do  fo ;  but  in  a  very  little 
time  his  dominions  were  invaded,  and,  we  may  fay,  the 
fame  moment  conquered,  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
particulars  of  that  hero's  conqueft  are  related  under  the 
article  Macedon,  vol.xiv.  p.  14 — 6.  See  alfo  the  arti- 
cle Greece,  there  referred  to. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Peril  a,  169  years  after  it  had 
been  founded  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  330.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  Perfian  dominions  became  fubject  to  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  and  continued  fubject  to  him  for  61  years, 
when  the  Parthians  revolted  and  conquered  the  greateft 
part  of  them.  To  the  Parthians  they  continued  fubjeel 
for  480  years ;  when  the  fbvereignty  was  again  reftored  to 
the  Perfians,  as  related  under  the  article  Parthia,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  678. 

From  the  Revival  of  the  Persian  Empire  under 
the  Sassaman  Dynasty,  to  its  Subjugation  by 
the  Mahometans. 

We  now  enter  on  a  portion  of  Afiatic  hiflory  in  which 
we  are  accompanied  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
whofe  accounts,  in  moft  refpetts,  agree  with  the  Perlian 
records  :  of  thefe,  as  we  defcend,  the  materials  become 
more  copious,  the  traditions  lefs  tinctured  with  fable, 
and  the  proofs,  from  inscriptions  on  marbles,  gems,  and 
medals  lately  deciphered,  fufficiently  convincing. 

The  reftorer  of  the  Pcrfian  monarchy  was  Artaxerxes, 
or  Artaxares,  who  was  not  only  a  private  perfon,  but  of 
fpurious  birth  ;  however,  he  pollened  great  abilities.  He 
was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  (A.  D.  110.)  than 
he  took  the  pompous  title  of  King  of  Kings,  and 
formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
glor)-.  He  gave  notice  to  the  Roman  governors  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  his  dominions,  that  he  had  a  juft 
right,  as  the  fucceflorof  Cyrus,  to  all  Alia  Minor;  which 
he  therefore  commanded  them  immediately  to  quit,  as 
well  as  the  provinces  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  Par- 
thian kingdom,  which  were  already  his. 

The  confequenceof  this  was  a  war  with  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  the  Roman  emperor;  but  this  prince,  being  but  a 
youth,  and  under'the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  was  unwil- 
ling to  engage  in  an  expenfive  conleft;  and  therefore 
wrote  to  Artaxares,  advifing  him  to  keep  within  due 
liouuHs,  and  not,  from  a  vain  hope  of  conqueft,  under- 
take any  thing  againft  a  people  whofe  arms  had  fre- 
quently vanquifhed  the  moft  warlike  nations.  Artax- 
ares however,  treated  the  letter  with  contempt,  and  be- 
gan to  make  fuch  formidable  preparations  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  the  emperpr  was  at 
length  compelled  to  raife  an  army,  in  order  to  check  the 
augmenting  power  of  Perlia. 

Artaxares,  receiving  intelligence  of*  Severus's  approach, 
felefled  four  hundred  perfons  of  extraordinary  ftrength 
and  llaturc,  and,  having  furnifhed  thetn  with  fumptuous 
habits  and  tine  horics,  lent  them  to  the  emperor  with 
thii  menagei  "  The  great  king  Artaxares  commands  the 
Romans  and  their  fovereign  to  depart  immediately  from 
Syria  and  Afia  Minor,  and  to  reftore  to  the  Perfians  all 
the  countries  on  this  fide  the  ^Egcan  and  Pontic  feas, 
which  they  claim  in  right  of  lawful  inheritance." 
This  infolent  demand  having  roufed  the  indignation  of 
Severus,  he  caufed  the  ambaffadors  to  be  (tripped  of 
their  gaudy  attire,  and  fent  them  into  Phrygia.  where  he 
alTigncd  them  certain  lands  for  their  fubhftence.  He 
then  advanced  againft  Artaxares,  who  bad  entered  Mefo- 


potamia  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  j  and  an  engage- 
ment enfued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious. 

Whilft  the  Perfian  retired  to  bis  own  dominions,  for 
the  purpofe  of  recruiting  his  forces,  Severus  divided  his 
troops  into  three  bodies,  the  firft  of  which  marched 
through  Armenia,  with  orders  to  invade  Media  ;  the  fe- 
cond  pafTed  over  the  marines,  to  enter  the  Parthian  terri- 
tories on  the  other  tide;  and  the  third,  commanded  by 
the  emperor,  defigned  to  have  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
Artaxares's  kingdom.  But  concerning  the  event  of  thii 
war  there  are  very  different  accounts.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  on  account  of  his  exploits  againft  Artaxares, 
Severus  took  the  titles  of  Parlkicm  and  Per/tent;  though, 
it  would  feem,  with  no  great  reafon,  as  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch loft  none  of  his  dominions,  and  his  fucceftbrs  were 
equally  ready  with  himfelf  to  invade  the  Roman  territo- 
ries. 

Artaxares,  dying  after  a  reign  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
A.  D.  140,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sapor;  a  prince  of 
great  abilities  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  fierce,  haughty, 
untraceable,  and  cruel.  He  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the 
throne  than  he  began  a  new  war  with  the  Romans.  In  the 
beginning  be  was  unfuccefsful :  being  obliged,  by  the 
young  emperor  Gordian,  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  was  even  invaded  in  his  turn;  but,  in  a 
(hort  time,  Gordian  waa  murdered  by  Philip,  wboaffumed 
the  purple  at  the  prize  of  his  crime.  As  it  was  neceflary 
for  the  ufurper  to  return,  he  made  peace  with  Sapor, 
abandoning  to  him  the  countries  be  had  invaded.  Ar- 
menia was  at  this  time  pofleffed  as  an  independent  ftate 
by  Chofroes,  whom  Sapor  caufed  to  be  affafTinated ;  and 
then,  marching  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  an  irre- 
fillible  force,  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
He  now,  availing  himfelf  of  the  did  ratted  ftate  of  the 
Roman  empire,  renewed  his  incurfions,  obliged  the  ftrong 
towns  of  Carrhx  and  Nifibis  to  furrender,  and  laid  tiege 
to  Edcffa.-  Valerian  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  this 
time  70  years  of  age,  marched  to  its  relief,  and  the  two 
fovereigns  encountered  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  The  refult  was  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
Valerian,  A.  D.  *6o.  Sapor  then  crofted  the  Euphrates, 
and  advanced  to  Antioch,  which  he  took  by  fitrprifc,  and 
facked.  He  next  paflcd  into  Cilicia,  and  made  himfelf 
mnfter  of  Tarfus  ;  after  which  he  laid  tiege  to  Cti'irea  in 
Cappadocia.  This  populous  city  was  bravely  defended 
by  the  governor,  Demofthcnes,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed into  his  hands,  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty. 

The  tide  of  fuccefs  was  firft  turned  by  the  Roman  ge- 
neral Baliftus,  who,  collecting  the  remains  of  the  van- 
quifhed troops,  haratfed  Sapor's  army,  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  towards  the  Euphrates.  Odcnatus  the  Palmy- 
rene,  whofe  embafTy  to  Sapor  had  been  treated  with  the 
utmoft  infolence,  then  appeared  as  the  foe  of  the  Perfians, 
and  after  various  fucceflcs,  in  which  he  carried  off  the 
king's  treafures  and  concubines,  drove  hira  acrofs  the 
river.  In  the  mean  time  Sapor  tarnithed  the  glory  of  his 
fuccefs  againft  Valerian  by  his  ungenerous  and  inhuman 
conduct  towards  his  unfortunate  captive,  whom  be  car- 
ried about  with  him  as  a  fpettacle,  and  is  faid  to  have 
ufed  as  a  footftool  when  he  mounted  his  horfe  ;  and, 
when  the  dethroned  emperor  funk  under  the  weight  of 
iiis  calamities,  his  Muffed  tic  in  was  placed  as  a  trophy  in 
the  moft  confpicuous  temple  of  Pcrfia.  Gibbon  fuppo.es 
that  the  tale  of  thefe  indignities  has  been  exaggerated  by 
national  animofity;  but  the  unfeeling  and  arrogant  cha- 
racter of  Sapor  renders  it  not  improbable.  Odcnatus 
afterwards  twice  advanced  as  far  as  Ctcfiphon,  and  re- 
duced to  his  obedience  all  the  countries  between  Palmyra 
and  the  Tigris.  After  his  death,  his  widow,  the  celebra- 
ted Zenobia,  maintained  her  independence  againft  the 
Perfian  arms,  but  funk  under  tbofe  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror Aurciian. 

Sapor,  amidft  much  variety  of  fortune,  continued  toag- 
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grandife  himfelf  at  tbe  expenfe  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barous fovereigns,  till  death  clofed  his  career  A.  D.  17a, 
after  a  reign  of  about  3  1  year!. 

Hormifdas),  bit  fon,  who  fucceeded  him,  appears  to 
have  been  a  princeof  a  pacific  difpofition.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  Palmyrenians  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  Aurelian,  by  aflcrting  their  right  of  creating  emperors, 
and  inverting  one  Antiochus  with  the  royal  purple. 
But,  as  Hormifdas  prudently  refufed  to  interfere,  he  ef- 
caped  the  Roman  vengeance,  and  died  in  peace,  after  pof- 
fcfling  the  government  one  year  and  ten  days. 

Of  Varanes,  who  next  afcended  the  throne,  we  have  no 
fatisfaclory  account,  except  that  he  enjoyed  tbe  regal  dig- 
nity for  the  fpace  of  three  years  without  receiving  any 
difturbance  from  tbe  Romans,  or  attempting  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  empire. 

VaranesII.  meditated  an  invafion  of  the  Roman  provinces 
on  his  firft  acceflion  (A.  D.  177.)  but  the  approach  of  the 
emperor  Probus  induced  him  to  abandon  his  defign,  and 
fue  for  peace.  Some  time  after  he  began  to  think  of  re- 
covering fome  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  wrcfted 
from  his  anceftors;  but  this  intention  was  alfo  frultrated 
by  domed ic  troubles,  and  the  exertions  of  Carus,  fuccef- 
for  to  Probus,  who  entered  Mefopotamia,  and,  fur  mount- 
ing all  opposition,  advanced  beyond  Ctefiphon,  as  if  he 
deugned  the  entire  reduction  of  that  province.  However, 
the  Perfians  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by  tbe  death 
of  Carus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army.  Varanes 
now  improved  the  abfence  of  the  enemy,  by  applying 
liimfelf  to  tbe  fortification  of  bis  frontiers  1  but,  on  his 
*£ain  attempting  an  invafion  of  tbe  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces,  Diocletian  marched  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
into  Armenia,  and  effectually  terrified  him  from  the  exe- 
etitionof  bis  project.  Soon  after  this  tranfaclion  the  Per- 
sian monarch  died,  A.  D.  194,  after  an  unfortunate  reign 
of  feventeen  years. 

Varanes  III.  is  honoured,  by  hiftorians,  with  the  epithet 
of  Segonjka,  or  King  of  the  Sedans;  but  the  occurrences 
of  his  reign  are  parted  over  in  filenre,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  four  months,  he  was  fuccecded  by  Karfet,  a  prince 
of  great  abilities  and  refolution. 

The  dillraeled  ftate  of  the  Roman  empire  prefentcd  a 
-  fair  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  ail  thofc  provinces 
wbich  originally  belonged  to  the  Perfians.  Narfes  accor- 
dingly led  a  numerous  army  into  Mefopotamia,  am)  re- 
duced feveral  places  of  importance  ;  but  his  progreis  was 
foon  checked  by  Galerius,  who  advanced  againft  him 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  defeated  him  in  two 
engagements,  and  followed  him  to  the  centre  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Tbe  Perfian,  however,  ailed  with  fuih  cir- 
cumfpecf  ion,  and  kept  lo  ftrict  an  eye  upon  bis  purfucrs, 
that  he  at  length  retrieved  his  credit  by  a  (uccefsful  at- 
tack, and  eft'eclually  revenged  his  recent  loflcs.  Galerius, 
having  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  Diocleflan  to 
truft  him  with  the  command  of  another  army,  hastened 
to  expiate  his  difgrace,  by  the  deftrucVion  of  Narfes  ;  and 
the  Pcrfian  king  aflemblcd  a  numerous  body  of  chosen 
cavalry  to  maintain  his  conquelt*.  When  the  armies 
came  within  fight  of  each  other,  Galerius  made  a  difpo- 
fition for  beating  up  his  enemy's  quarters  ;  and  this  plan 
was  executed  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  Perfians  were  en- 
tirely routed  :  the  royal  treafure*,  baggage,  papers,  Sec. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Galerius;  the  queen,  concubines, 
sad  other  relatives  of  the  king,  were  taken  prifoners; 
and  Naries  himfelf  was  compelled  to  flee,  with  a  fmall 
remnant  of  his  troops,  to  the  adjacent  mountains.  Over- 
whelmed with  griet  at  this  fad  reverie  of  fortune,  and 
confeious  of  his  inability  to  raife  a  frefli  army,  the  v.m- 
quifhed  prince  was  compelled  topurchafe  a  dilhonourable 
peace  ;  whilft  his  concubines,  fillers,  and  other  perfons  of 
quality,  were  doomed  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph. 
Thefe  heavy  calamities  occafioned  tbe  death  of  Narfes,  in 
tbe  feventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Hormifdas  II.  next  fucceeded  to  the  government, 
which  he  enjoyed  about  feven  years  and  five  months  j 


bat  none  of  his  actions  were  fufficiently  interefting  to 
claim  tbe  attention  of  pofterity. 

Sapor  II.  pofthumous  fon  of  Hormifdas  II.  was  born 
in  jio.  He  hail  the  finguhr  fortune  of  being  declared 
king  before  bis  birth  j  tor,  at  his  father's  death,  when 
the  ambition  of  the  princes  of  royal  blood  was  excited  by 
the  want  of  an  heir  apparent,  the  Magi  ventured  to  af- 
fert  not  only  the  pregnancy  of  the  widow  but  that  fhe 
had  conceived  a  fon;  and  the  fat  raps  in  confequence 
paid  homage  to  their  unborn  fovereign.  During  the  mi- 
nority of  Sapor,  his  capital  was  plundered  by  Thair,  an 
Arabian  prince,  who  carried  away  the  king's  aunt ;  but 
tbis  infult  was  revenged  by  him  as  foon  as  he  enme  to  the 
age  of  maturity,  and  Thair  and  his  people  fell  beneath 
his  arms.  The  moderate  ofe  he  made  of  this  victory 
caufed  him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Arabs  the  protec- 
tor of  their  nation.  Tbe  inftigation  of  the  Magi  induced 
Sapor  to  become  a  perfecutor  of  his  Chriltian  fubjccls, 
whom  thofe  jealous  rivals  rendered  fufpeiled  to  him 
(probably  not  without  reafon)  as  being  more  attached  to 
the  emperor  Conflantine  than  to  himfelf. 

It  was  Sapor's  early  with  to  recover  from  the  Romans 
the  provinces  they  poflcfled  beyond  the  Tigris ;  aird,  lor 
the  purpofe  of  gaining  information   of  the  military 
flrength  of  the  empire,  he  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  C011- 
ftantinoplc  under  pretext  of  renewing  the  peace  between 
the  two  nations.    This  was  amicably  received  by  Con- 
flantine, who  returned  a  letter,  in  which  he  pleaded  with 
the  Perfian  king  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians  j  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  his  admonitions  were  effectual  in  obtaining 
better  treatment  for  them.    Sapor,  however,  gave  fuch 
indications  of  his  intention  to  make  good  his  claims 
upon  the  provinces  that  once  were  a  part  of  the  Pcrfian 
dominions,  that  Conflantine  is  faid  to  have  been  prepa- 
ring for  an  expedition  into  the  Ealt  when  death  put  a 
period  to  his  defigns.    Immediately  upon  this  event,  Sa- 
por broke  into  the  Roman  bordr*,  laid  fiege  to  Nifibis, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  important  fortrclfes  in 
Mefopotamia.   The  death  of  Tiridates  in  Armenia  de- 
prived the  Romans  of  a  firm  ally,  and  eventually  ren- 
dered that  country  dependent  upon  Perlia.    In  a  long 
fcries  of  aft  ions  on  the  Roman  and  Pcrfian  borders,  be- 
tween Conltatitiut  and  Sapor,  the  arms  of  the  latter  had 
generally  the  advantage,  as  the  numerous  Pcrfian  cavalry 
could  perform  all  their  evolutions  without  impediment  in 
the  plains  of  Mefopotamia.    At  the  battle  of  Singara, 
however,  in         the  Romans  put  the  Perfians  10  flight, 
and  took  pollefTion  of  their  camp,  a  fon  of  Sapor's  being 
made  prifoncr  in  the  purfuit,  and  inhumanly  maflacred; 
but  in  the  end  the  Perfians  rallied  and  repulfed  the  Ro- 
mans with  great  daughter.    Nine  victories  in  the  field 
were  claimed  by  Sapori  but  he  was  unable  by  his  utinoft 
efforts,  in  three  different  attempts,  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  flrong  city  of  Nifibis  (formerly  conquered  by 
Sapor  I.)  which  was  defended  with  infuperable  confl.mcy 
by  its  Chriftian  inhabitants.    With  the  ufual  contempt 
of  human  life,  the  Pcrfian  monarch  urged  the  third  fiege 
amidft  dreadful  loflcs,  till  he  was  called  away  by  an  inv.t- 
fion  of  his  eaftern  provinces  hy  the  Maflagetas.  Againft 
thefe  barbarians  he  fought  with  fuccefs,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  attempted  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  Roman 
emperor;  but  his  claims  were  fo  high,  that  no  treaty 
could  be  agreed  upon.    The  fubfequent  civil  wars  in  the 
Roman  empire  gave  Sapor  an  advantageous  opportunity 
of  again  parting  the  boundaries  ;  and  in  559  he  trolled  the 
Tigris  with  a  mighty  hoft,  and  laid  liege  to  Amida. 
This  place,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  carried  by  llorm, 
and  ail  its  remaining  inhabitants  were  maflacred,  or  fent 
into  flavery.-  The  capture  of  Singara  and  Bczabde.fol-  - 
lowed,  and  ConAantius  himfelf  advanced  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  Perfians;  but  nothing  memorable  occurred 
during  the  reft  of  the  campaign. 

Sapor  was  principally  employed  in  fecuring  his  con- 
queft*.  till  the  acceflion  of  Julian  to  the  empire.  The 
martial  reputation  that  prince  bad  acquired  induced  the 
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Perfian  monarch  to  make  overtures  to  him  for  a  treaty  of 
pence  •,  but  Julian,  who  had  inflamed  his  ambitious  fpirit 
with  ideas  of  the  glory  to  be  derived  from  oriental  con- 
queft,  rejected  his  propofat,  and  declared  hit  intention  of 
fpecdily  vifiting  the  Perfian  capital  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Accordingly  he  took  every  precaution  that  might  contri- 
bute to  the  fuccefs  of  hit  project,  and  marched  into  the 
dominions  of  Sapor,  who  contented  hi  in  (elf  with  acting  on 
the  defcnfive  againft  To  formidable  an  enemy.  The  empe- 
ror, having  taken  Ibme  ion  reflet  by  aflault,  and  obtained 
admiflion  into  others  by  the  treachery  of  their  governor*, 
came  at  length  to  Ctetiphon,  which  had  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  Parthian  empire.  Here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  re- 
fiftance  from  the  garrifon  ;  and  was  fo  repeatedly  harafled 
by  Ikirmiflies,  that  he  at  length  refolved  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  remove  to  the  Tigris,  on  which  he  had  a  fleet  of  tranf- 
ports  laden  with  provilion.  At  this  juncture  a  Perfian 
nobleman  repaired  to  his  camp,  on  pretence  of  ill  treat- 
ment, and  a  flu  red  him  that  his  present  intention  would 
prove  highly  prejudical  to  his  affairs  and  reputation  ; 
whereas,  if  he  would  confent  to  quit  the  fide  of  the  river, 
burn  his  fleet,  and  march  through  an  open  road,  into 
which  he  (the  Perfian)  would  conduct  him,  his  difficul- 
ties would  foon  be  terminated,  and  he  might  be  juftly 
ftylcd  the  conqueror  of  the  Perfians.  Notwithftanding 
the  glaring  abfurdiry  of  this  propofal.and  the  repeated  re- 
moiiftrances  of  the  Roman  generals,  Julian  commanded 
his  troops  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  twenty  days'  provi- 
sion, and  caufed  the  fleet  to  be  fet  on  Are.  When  the  evil 
was  paft  remedy,  he  began  to  liflen  to  his  friends,  who 
loudly  exclaimed  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  ordered  the 
Perfian  nobleman,  with  his  fervants,  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. This  order  was  executed  upon  the  fervants,  who 
boldly  avowed  the  deceit,  and  exulted  in  the  fafety  of 
their  matter,  who  had  made  his  efcape.  Julian,  however, 
obftinately  refolved  to  take  the  road  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  his  ertniies,  and  thus  led  his  Forces  into 
the  moft  imminent  danger;  for,  after  they  had  proceeded 
about  four  days,  they  found  themfelves  flcirted  by  the 
whole  force  of  Perfia ;  and  having  ftruggled  for  fome  time 
with  the  united  inconveniences  of  intenfe  heat,  want  of 
provifion,  and  fcarcity  of  water,  they  were  fuddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  greater  part  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  who 
fought  with  extraordinary  refolution,  and  continued  the 
combat  till  Julian  was  mortally  wounded.  This  event 
threw  the  Romans  into  condensation  ;  and  Sapor,  impro- 
ving the  opportunity,  obtained  an  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous peace  of  the  new  emperor  Jovian,  who  had  no 
other  way  of  extricating  him  felt'  from  his  difficulties  than 
by  accepting  the  terms  of  accommodation  which  Sapor  of- 
fered. Thefe  were,  the  reftitution  to  the  Perfian  empire 
of  the  five  conceited  provinces,  and  the  ftroog  city  of  Ni- 
fibis,  which  had  proved  impregnable  to  its  arms.  Sapor 
faithfully  performed  on  his  part  the  conditions  by  which 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  Romans  was  fee u red ;  and  the 
termination  of  this  alarming  invasion  proved  the  moll  glo- 
rious event  of  his  reign. 

Having  now  obtained  a  refpite  from  the  toils  of  war,  Sa- 
por applied  his  thoughts  to  the  fettling  the  bounds  of 
his  empire  toward  Tartary  and  India.  This  plan  ferved 
to  exercile  his  foldiers  for  fome  time}  but,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Jovian,  he  made  an  irruption  into  Arme- 
nia, flew  Arfaces  king  of  that  country,  and  reduced  a 
confidcrable  territory  under  his  authority;  yet  on  the 
approach  of  Arintbias,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
important  conquefts.  However,  being  intently  fixed  on 
the  aggrandifcraent  of  the  Perfian  dominions,  he  re- 
mained in  arms,  and  transferred  the  imperial  rcfidencc  to 
Ctefiphon,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  improve  every  op- 
portunity. His  future  actions,  however,  being  paflcd 
over  in  silence  by  hiftorians,  we  can  only  obferve,  that  be 
ended  his  days  early  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  (A.  D.  jSo.) 
after  having  fwayed  the  Persian  fceptre  feventy  years, 
with  great  variety  of  fortune. 

This  reftlefs  and  ambitious  monarch  was  fuccecded  by 


a  prince  called  Artaxerxes,  of  whom  the  European  hifto- 
rians merely  obferve,  that  he  lived  in  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  without  difturbance 
for  the  fpace  of  four  years.  Varanes  IV.  fucce:ded.  He 
alfo  maintained  the  peace  with  the  Romans;  and  go- 
verned his  dominions  quietly  for  eleven  years. 

A.D.  401 .— Ifdigertes  or  Yezdegerd,  a  prince  defervedly 
celebrated  for  his  virtuous  difpofition,  was  contemporary 
with  the  emperor  Arcadius  who,  at  his  death,  entrufted 
him  with  the  care  of  his  fon  Theodofius  II.  and  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  attention  which  Iidigcrtet  paid  to  hi* 
pupil's  improvement,  and  the  T.eal  which  be  evinced  on 
his  behalf,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendftiip  between 
the  two  empires  ;  and  delivered  the  Chriftian  subjects  of 
Perfia  from  many  inconvenience*  ;  for  Marathas,  a  Me- 
fopotamian  bishop,  being  fent  with  other  ainbaflador* 
from  Theodofius,  exerted  himfelf  fo  fuccefsfully  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  of  Ifdigertes,  that  be  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  loyalty  of  a  people  whom  he  bad  hitherto 
coniidered  as  heretical  rebels.  Some  time  after,  the  king 
was  afflicted  with  a  mental  derangement,  upon  which 
Marathas,  with  the  biftiop  of  Perfia,  joined  in  folema 


prayer  to  God  for  his  recovery.  Their  petitions  were 
foon  aiifwered,  to  the  joy  of  the  court  1  and  the  profeflbr* 
of  the  Chriftian  faith  were  afterward  treated  with  great 
indulgence.  Ifdigertes  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion. 

A.  D.  1.— Varane*  V.  feeras  to  have  afcended  the 
throne  with  fent i men ts  favorable  to  the  Chriftian* j  but  an 
occurrence  foon  took  place  which  converted  his  friendftiip 
into  the  moft  implacable  enmity,  and  produced  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  calamities  to  the  church.  Abdas,  the  Perfian  bi- 
thop, having,  in  an  unwarrantable  fit  of  real,  burnt  one  of 
the  lire-temples  to  the  ground,  Varanc*  expostulated  with 
him  in  private,  and  advifed  him  to  rebuild  it.  This, 
however,  he  peremptorily  refuted  ;  and  the  Magi  raifed 
fo  dreadful  a  clamour  among  the  populace,  that  the  king 
was  compelled  to  facrifice  the  offender  and  ail  the  Chrif- 
tian churches  to  their  refentment.  A  cruel  perfecution 
enfued,  upon  the  pretence  that  all  who  differed  in  religi- 
ous principles  from  the  sovereign  were  disloyal  to  the  go- 
vernment j  perlon*  of  diftinction  were  deprived  of  their 
dignities  and  eflates;  the  meaner  fort  were  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  exafperated  Magi  1  and  many  were 
doomed  to  die  in  the  moft  exquifite  torments;  but  the 
barbarians  were  difappointed  in  the  hope  of  making  con- 
verts; and  the  glorious  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  received 
new  luftre  from  the  exemplary  conduct  and  unlhaken 
fortitude  of  expiring  martyrs. 

Theoti 51ms  was  nofoonerapprifed  of  there  proceeding*, 
than  he  determined  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  the  persecuted 
Chriftian*;  and  Varanes,  bearing  of  this  intention,  made 
fuitable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions. 
Having  nominated  Narfes  general  of  his  troops,  the  king 
of  Persia  fent  him  to  the  frontiers,  where  be  expected  a 
numerous  army;  but,  before  tbey  could  arrive  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  the  Roman  general  Ardaburius  had 
marched  through  Armenia,  and  begun  to  wafte  the  pro- 
vince of  Azazene  with  fire  and  fword.  Narfe*  immedi- 
ately haftened  thither  to  repel  the  invaders;  but,  finding; 
his  strength  unequal  to  his  defign,  he  prudently  retreated, 
and  made  an  incurfion  into  Mefopotamia,  which  com- 
pelled the  Romans  to  abandon  Azazene.  Narfes,  howe- 
ver, was  difappointed  in  his  expectation ;  for  Ardaburius, 
inftead  of  offering  him  battle,  blocked  up  the  Perfian  for- 
trefs  of  Nifibis.  Refolved  therefore  to  provoke  him  to  an 
engagement,  Narfes  fent  a  herald  to  avow  his  defire  of 
taking  the  field  ;  but  Ardaburius  wifely  replied,  that  the 
Romans  fought  where  tbey  pleased,  and  not  when  an 
enemy  requested  it  for  his  own  advantage. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens,  having  been  prevailed  on  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Perfia,  palled  the  Euphrates,  and 
broke  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  province* ;  but  their 
rapacity  rendered  them  fo  odious,  that  tbe  inhabitants 
unanimoufly  rofe  in  arms,  and,  with  tbe  afliftance  of  tin. 
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Roman  fortes,  cat  to  pieces  a  hundred  thoofand  men  ;  a 
difatter  which  compelled  the  remainder  to  flee  precipi- 
tately to  their  own  country.  Varanes,  being  apprifed  of 
this  defeat,  and,  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  the  for- 
trefs  of  Nifibts  was  clofely  inverted,  refolved  to  take  the 
field  in  perfon,  and  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
prodigious  army  toward  the  enemy,  .who  immediately 
raifed  the  Cege  and  retired.  However,  on  his  return  to 
his  capital,  the  Romans,  recovering  their  fpirit,  repulfed 
the  Saracen*  a  fecond  time,  and  defeated  the  Perftan  troops 
with  gre.it  (laughter. 

Notwirhftanding  his  repeated  loffes,  the  Perfian  monarch 
continued  the  war,  and  found  means,  by  his  military  (kill, 
to  make  even  victory  difadvantageous  to  the  enemy: 
for,  by  granting  his  armies  conftant  fupplies,  attending 
ftriflly  to  the  prefervation  of  his  magazines,  and  keeping 
a  court  on  the  frontiers,  he  fufiained  the  fpirit*  of  his 
troops  ;  while  the  Romans  were  neceflitated  to  act  upon 
the  defensive,  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  timely  fue- 
cours.  In  this  fit  nation  of  affairs,  Tbeodoftus  conde- 
fcended  to  enter  into  a  treaty  ;  and  Varanes,  being  again 
defeated  with  confiderable  lofs,  agreed  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  to  put  a  period  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  The  re-eftablifhmentof  Cnriltianityin  Perfia,  may, 
however,  be  more  properly  attributed  to  the  following 
circumftanre.  Wlien  the  Romans  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Azazcne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
feveu  thou  fa  nd  Perfians  were  brought  prifoners  to  the 
city  of  Amida,  where  they  were  foon  reduced  to  extreme 
indigence.  AcafestheChriltian  bifhopof  Amida,  having 
a  He mb led  his  clergy,  reprefented  to  them  in  the  mod  mov- 
ing terms  the  deplorable  condition  of  thefe  prifoners,  and 
ufed  fuch  forcible  arguments  on  their  behalf,  that  the 
clergy  unanimoufly  agreed  to  fell  their  confecrated  veffels 
for  the  relief  of  the  (uffercrs.  Having  reduced  this  plan 
to  execution,  they  maintained  the  feven  thoufand  Perfians 
till  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  then  Tent  them  home 
with  money  in  their  pockets;  an  inftance  of  unfeigned 
charity  which  fo  aftonifhed  Varanes,  that  he  immediately 
invited  the  benevolent  prelate  to  court,  and  granted  the 
CliriAi.tns  many  important  favours  at  hisrequett.  After 
this  accommodation,  the  Perfian  monarch  enjoyed  an  un* 
interrupted  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  i  and  died, 
in  full  pofTeflion  of  hi*  people's  love,  after  he  had  fwayed 
the  fecptre  twenty  years. 

A.  D.  441.— Varanes  VI.  was  next  inverted  with  the 
diadem;  but  the  Greek  hiltorians  make  no  farther  men- 
tion of  him,  than  to  obfervc  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Tbeodofius  II.  and  his  fucceffor  Martianus,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  government  feventeen  years  and  four 
months. 

Perofes,  his  Ton  and  fucce£Tor,  a  prince  of  a  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  fpirit,  was  highly  incenfed  againft  the  Euthalites, 
or  White  Huns,  who  difturbed  the  commencement  of  his 
reifii  by  feven)  predatory  incurfions.  To  rid  himfelf  of 
tlicf'c  troublefbmc  neighbours,  he  allembled  a  powerful 
army,  and  marched  in  perfon  toward  Gonza,  their  capt. 
tal,  hoping  to  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the  war  by  a  gene- 
ral engagement  j  but  the  Euthalites,  having  drawn  him 
fo  far  into  their  territories  as  to  cut  off  the  portability  of  a 
retreat,  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  obliged  hi  in  to 
(wear  that  he  would  never  more  invade  them.  The  ill 
fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  however,  did  not  crulh  the  de- 
fign  of  Perofes,  but  merely  induced  him  to  take  more 
prudent  mealures,  and  fupply  his  troops  with  a  greater 
flock  of  provifion.  When,  therefore,  he  had  fettled  his 
domeftic  concerns,  appointed  his  fon  C.ivades  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  afl'cmbled  his  forces,  he  marched  a  fe- 
cond time  toward  the  northern  frontiers;  but  the  Eu- 
thalites, having  concealed  their  warriors  behind  certain 
mountains,  ruthed  unexpectedly  on  his  army,  flew  or 
took  captive  mod  of  the  foldiers  of  whom  it  was  com- 
pofed,  and  put  Perofes  himfelf  to  death,  after  he  had 
worn  the  Pcr(i+in  diadem  about  twenty  years. 

When  the  news  of  this  difafter  was  brought  to  Periia, 
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the  nobles,  being  unwilling  to  truft  their  fceptre  in  th« 
bands  of  fo  young  a  man  as  Cavades,  bellowed  the  fu- 
prcrne  authority  on  his  uncle  Valens,  a  prince  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  companionate  difpofition,  who  ufed  his  utmoft 
exertions  for  thefpace  of  four  years  to  redrefs  the  griev- 
ances of  his  country,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  fell  a  victim  to  the  oppreftlve  cares  of  govern- 
ment. 

A.  D.  +86. — Cavades  had  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne 
than  he  took  fuch  vigilant  mcafurcs  againft  the  Eutha- 
lites, who  had  overrun  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  exacted  a  tribute  from  their  late  fovereign,  that  their 
fpirit  was  foon  broken,  and  they  were  eventually  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  to  him  as  their  lawful  king.  Hav- 
ing effected  this  defign,  be  undertook  to  alter  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  kingdom,  depriving  the  nobility  of  all  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  rejecting  the  advice  of  counfellors 
even  in  the  molt  momentous  tranfactions.  As  his  enter- 
priftng  genius  impelled  him  to  break  through  every  re- 
ft rain  t,  he  foon  became  an  object  of  terror  to  nis  fubjects ) 
and  at  length  the  promulgation  of  an  infamous  edict, 
which  feemed  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  infanity,  determined 
the  chief  nobles  of  the  realm- to  (hake  off  their  infuffera- 
ble  yoke.  Accordingly  they  depofed  Cavades,  after  he 
had  reigned  eleven  years,  and  beftowed  the  crown  on 
Zambatles,  a  near  relative  of  Perofes. 

The  conduct  and  abilities  of  the  new  king  reflected  the 
higheft  credit  on  the  choice  of  his  noble*,  and  promifed 
the  happielt  effects  to  the  empire  at  large ;  for  he  was 
equally  juft  and  companionate,  zealous  for  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  folicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  fubject. 
But,  whilft  he  was  feduloufly  employed  in  redrciTing 
thofe  evils  which  had  arifen  from  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
predecelfor,  and  reftoring  the  affairs  of  government  to 
their  ancient  order,  Cavades  found  means  to  cfcape  from 
prifon,  and,  with  the  affulance  of  the  king  of  the  Eutha- 
lites, repoflefled  himfelf  of  the  throne.  The  principal 
authors  of  the  late  revolution  were  then  fentenced  to 
death  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Zambades,  after  fuffering 
the  lofs  of  his  eyes,  was  thrown  intoclofe  confinement. 

Cavades  had  no  fooner  recovered  the  diadem,  than  he 
found  himfelf  preffed  for  the  payment  of  a  loan  which 
he  bad  received  from  the  Euthalites.  In  this  exigence 
be  applied  to  the  emperor  Anaftafrus,  requefiing  him  to 
advance  the  money  upon  intercft  i  but,  bis  folicitaiion 
proving  ineffectual,  he  made  afudden  irruption  into  Ar- 
menia, laid  the  inhabitants  under  heavy  contributions, 
and,  after  an  obflinatc  rcfiftance,  reduced  the  important 
fori  re  Is  of  Amida.  Upon  the  firft  intelligence  of  this 
invafion,  the  emperor  fent  a  numerous  array  to  the  fron- 
tiers, in  order  to  repel  the  Perfians ;  but  Cavades  attacked 
them  with  fuch  impcruofiry,  that  Ariobindus,  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  fbamefully  abandoned  his  camp,  and 
fled  to  an  adjacent  city  j  and  another  powerful  divifion, 
commanded  by  Harpatius,  who  bad  cut  off  eight  hundred 
Euthalites,  were  furprifed  unexpectedly,  and  flaughtcred 
with  fcarcely  any  relifiance. 

Whilli  Cavades  was  thus  employed  againft  the  Romans, 
his  attention  was  diverted  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Huns,  which  compelled  him  to  march  his  forces  immedi. 
ately  toward  the  northern  provinces.  The  enemy  pru- 
dently refolved  to  improve  his  abfence,  and  accordingly 
laid  nege  to  Amida,  which  obftinately  refitted  for  fbme 
time,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate.  Soon 
after  this  event  a  truce  for  (even  years  was  concluded, 
and  hoftages  were  given  on  both  fides  for  its  due  obfer- 
vance. 

Juftinian,  having  fucceeded  to  the  empire  of  the  Eaft, 
caufed  all  the  frontiers  towards  Periia  to  be  furveyed,  and 
ordered  his  commanders  on  the  border  of  Mefopotamia 
to  fortify  Mindone,  the  neareft  place  in  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories to  Nifibis.  The  Perfians,  who  regarded  this 
work  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy,  took  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  labourers,  with  the  troops  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  protect  them,  and,  having  flaughtcred  the 
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Ercateft  part  of  them,  demolifhed  the  building.  This 
occafioned  a  new  war,  which  was  carried  on  for  fome  time 
with  different  fuccefs;  but,  as  neither  party  gained  any 
confiderable  advantage,  a  fecond  truce  was  propofed,  and 
the  liollile  armies  were  mutually  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Perfu,  exhaufted  by  the  toil*  of 
war,  and  oppreiTcd  with  many  bodily  infirmities,  fent  for 
Mihodes,  hit  confidential  minifter,  andexpreffed  an  earn- 
ell  dctire  of  leaving  the  crown  to  his  third  Ion  Chofroes, 
whofe  warlike  and  ambitious  difpofition  Teemed  better 
adapted  to  the  affairs  of  government  than  that  of  hi?  el- 
,  der  brothers.  He  then  gave  him  his  will,  with  a  folcmn 
injunction  to  ufe  his  utmoft  efforts  for  its  execution  ;  and 
Ihortly  after  died,  A.  D.  jji,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
hit  reign.  Upon  thedemife  of  Cavadet,  the  elderprince 
Caofes  alTumed  the  regal  title;  but,  a  folemn  atfembly 
being  convened,  and  the  will  of  the  late  monarch  pro- 
duced, his  claim  was  fet  afide,  and  Chofroes  was  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  throne. 

Chofroes,  or  Khofrou,  who  was  afterwards  celebrated 
throughout  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  fiu/kirvtm,  or  the  Mag- 
nanimous, wasnofoonerconfirmed  kine.than  the  emperor 
Juftinian  fent  anembalTy,  conlifting  of  Kufinut  andfeveral 
other  perfons of  diftinft  ion,  tocompliment  him  on  hit  acccf- 
tion,and  to  make  propolals  of  peace.  Chofroes  received 
the  ambafladors  with  every  mark  of  refpeft,  and  readily 
agreed  to  the  offered  pacification,  on  condition  that  he 
lie  fhould  receive  a  certain  fum  of  money  \  that  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  Romans  and  Per  funs  mould  be  finally  fet- 
tled ;  all  placet  taken  on  either  tide  reftored;  and  this 
peace  declared  to  be  prrpetnal.  Rufinus  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople for  inftruftions,  and  foon  after  arrived  with 
the  ratification  of  the  peace. 

The  Periian  nobility,  perceiving  that  Chofroes  pof- 
fefled  the  fame  difpofition  which  had  difturbed  the  peace 
of  the  empire  at  the  acceffion  of  Cavades,  rcfolved  to 
provide  for  their  own  fafety  by  transferring  the  fceptre 
into  the  hands  of  a  more  tractable  prince.  Accordingly 
they  formed  a  confpiracy  for  placing  his  fecond  brother's 
fon,  Cavades  the  Younger,  on  the  throne,  propofing, 
however,  to  veft  the  regalauthority  in  Zamet  as  his  tutor 
and  protector  i  forZames,  the  brother  of  Cliofroes,  hav- 
ing the  misfortune  to  be  blind  of  one  eye,  was,  by  the 
iiws  of  Perfia,  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown.  Rut, 
whilft  they  were  making  fuitable  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  their  project,  Chofroes  was  apprifed  of  his 
danger,  and  can  fed  all  the  confpirators  to  be  put  to  death 
except  young  Cavades,  who  bad  the  good  fortune  to  ef- 
cape  the  preient  danger,  and  afterward  found  an  agreea- 
ble alylum  at  the  court  of  Juftinian.  Another  aft  of  fe- 
verity  which  he  thought  neceflary  for  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  was  the  execution  of  Mazdak,  the  head  of  a 
new  feci,  who  preached  a  community  of  property  and  of 
women,  and  whofe  delusion*  had  obtained  great  fway  over 
the  mind  of  Cavades.  He  next  removed Tuch  governors 
of  provinces  as  during  his  father's  reign  had  made  them- 
lelves  obnoxious  to  the  people  ;  and  tor  the  better  admi- 
•  niftration  of  juflice,  he  divided  his  dominions  into  four 
great  vifirfbips,  thole  of  Affyria,  Media,  Perfu,  and  Bac- 
triann. 

The  late  peace  proving  beneficial  to  Perfia,  Chofroes 
faithfully  obferved  it  for  fome  time:  but  on  receiving  a 
nitifage  from  Vitiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  relative  to  the 
dangerous  augmentation  of  Juftinian**  power,  lie  began 
to  meditate  trelh  hofhlities;  and  a  fubfequent  embafly 
from  the  Arlacidar,  or  petty  princes  of  Armenia,  fixed 
his  determination.  Accordingly,  having aJTembled  a  for- 
midable army,  he  marched,  early  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year 
540,  toward  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;  reduced 
Sura,  a  pt.ice  of  considerable  ftrcngth  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  ;  levied  heavy  contributions  on  the  adja- 
cent country;  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  Anti- 
och,  which,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  was  added  to  his 
other  conquefts. 

Whilft  bis  army  remained  in  the  vicinage  of  this  city, 


he  received  an  embafly  from  Juftinian,  who  expoftulated 
with  him  on  the  injuftice  of  his  conduit  in  violating  the 
late  treaty,  and  at  the  fame  time  expreflcd  a  wifh  for  an 
accommodation.  Chofroes  received  the  ambaffadors  with 
every  mark  of  refpeft  ;  liftened  attentively  to  their  re- 
monftrances;  nndanfwered  them  with  language  and  ges- 
tures fo  well  calculated  to  excite  the  paftions,  that  they 
were  totally  confounded,  and  openly  confefTed  that  hit 
eloquence  was  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  his  arms.  How- 
ever, as  they  hefitated  to  comply  with  his  unreafonable 
demands,  be  reduced  the  city  of  Antioch  to  a  flies,  and 
took  fuch  meafures  for  extorting  new  contributions,  that 
the  Romans  were  actually  alarmed  at  his  progref*.  and  the 
Perfians  became  intoxicated  with  fuccefs.  After  redu- 
cing feveral  places  of  importance,  the  Perfun  monarch 
inverted  Dara,  a  rich  and  populous  city,  which  he  was 
very  defirous  of  pofTeflingi  hut,  finding  that  the  garrifon 
were  refolved  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  I  aft  extremity, 
and  perceiving  the  difcontent  which  prevailed  in  his  army, 
on  account  of  fatigue  and  the  advanced  Date  of  the  fea- 
fon,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  fiege.and  return  to  his 
own  dominions. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Chofroes  received  an  embalTy 
from  Gubazes,  prince  of  the  Lazi,  complaining  that  Juf- 
tinian had  caufed  a  new  city  to  he  built  on  the  coalt  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  fortified  by  a  Roman  garrifon,  for 
the  exprefs  porpofe  of  enflavinga  people  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  liberty  without  moleftation. 
The  king  immediately  refolved  to  efpoule  the  caufe  of 
the  Lar.i,  and  accordingly  led  his  forces  into  Colchis, 
where  Gubazes  met  bim,  and,  joining  his  army  with  a 
powerful  reinforcement,  accompanied  him  toPetra,  which 
was  immediately  evacuated  by  the  Romans. 

Whilft  the  fword  of  Chofroes  was  bathed  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemies,  and  his  coffers  were  abundantly  reple- 
nifhed  with  the  fpoils  of  conquered  cities,  the  Roman  ge. 
neral,  Belifarius,  led  a  numerous  army  again*  Nifibis, 
but  was  foon  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  To  confole 
bimfelf  for  this  misfortune,  he  ravaged  a  few  inconfider- 
able  places,  and,  having  carried  off"  fome  fpoil,  fent  a 
melTage  to  Conltantinoplc,  importing  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  Perfians,  though  in  reality  his  expedi- 
tion was  rather  honourable  than  advantageous. 

Early  in  the  enluing  fpring  Chofroes  marched  his 
forces  into  Coinagene,  intending  to  advance  into  Palef- 
tine,  and  plunder  the  city  of  Jerufalem;  but,  finding 
himfclf  oppofed  by  Belifarius,  aud  dreading  the  effects  ol 
a  pettilence,  which  had  recently  patted  from  Egypt  into 
thofe  parts  of  the  Roman  territories,  he  retired  nattily 
toward  the  northern  provinces,  where  he  recruited  his 
army  for  the  purpofc  of  invading  Armenia.  Juftinian, 
however,  being  apprifed  of  his  defign,  ordered  his  offi- 
cers to  afiemble  a  numerous  body  ol  troops  on  that  tide, 
and  Choi  roes  relinquilhcd  his  projected  attempt. 

Next  year  the  Periian  monarch  led  his  army  againft  the 
city  of  EdelTa,  which  he  had  already  befieged  without 
fuccefs,  but  which  he  now  determined  to  deltroy.  How- 
ever, the  citizens  made  fo  vigorous  a  defence,  that  he 
found  his  defign  impracticable,  and  was  foon  compelled 
to  retire  into  his  own  territories,  where  he  held  a  confe- 
rence with  the  Roman  ainbalTadors,  and  drew  them  into 
nn  inftdious  treaty,  which  was,  in  faft,  more  deftruftivc 
to  their  matter  than  open  war. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  he  formed  the  defign  of  trans- 
porting his  new  fuhjefts,  the  Lazi,  who  were  zealous 
Chriftiant,  from  their  own  country  of  Colchis  into  the 
the  centre  of  Perfia,  having  been  perfuaded  by  the  Magi 
that  their  difference  of  religion  would  render  them  un- 
ruly and  difcoutented  beneath  his  government.  To  ac- 
coraplilh  this  intention.  He  deemed  it  requilite  to  build 
a  navy  in  the  port  of  Petra,  which  might  guard  thecoalts, 
and  prevent  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  provinces  j  but,  whilft  he  was  making  the  need- 
ful preparations,  Gubazes,  king  of  the  Lazi,  be  fought 
the  protection  of  Juftinian,  and,  with  the  allillance  of  a 
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Roman  army,  compelled  the  Perfians  to  (hut  themfelvet 
up  in  Petra,  which  was  immediately  in  veiled  on  one  fide 
by  Gubazes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Romans.  Chof- 
roes, receiving  intelligence  of  this  tranfaction.  command- 
ed Merraeroei,  one  of  his  mod  experienced  officers  to 
haflen  with  a  fuitable  force  to  tKe  relief  of  Petra.  Mer- 
meroes  accordingly  fet  out  for  Colchis,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  and,  having  carried  the  (1  raits  of  Chifu- 
rat,  which  the  Romans  bad  left  too  flenderly  guarded,  ad- 
vanced directly  to  the  city,  where  he  found  the  garrifon 
reduced  to  the  moft  pitiable  condition,  nine  hundred  men 
only  remaining  out  of  five  thoufand,  and  the  dead  bodies 
being  piled  up  again  ft  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  that  the 
enemy  might  not  be  acquainted  with  fo  fatal  a  lofs.  The 
walls  being  now  broken  in  many  parts,  and  the  whole 
place  in  a  manner  dilapidated,  the  Romans  regarded  the 
approach  of  Merraeroes  as  nothing  more  than  a  flight  re- 
prieve; however,  he  contrived  to  reinforce  the  garrifon, 
and  put  the  citadel  in  a  better  date  of  defence.  Having 
effected  this  purpofe,  the  Periian  general  marched  toward 
Iberia,  in  expedition  of  procuring  an  ample  fupply  of 
provifions  for  his  army.  Here  he  encamped,  with  a  rapid 
river  behind  him,  fuppofing  the  firuation  extremely  fe- 
cure;  but  Gubazes,  having  deviled  a  method  of  eroding 
the  liream,  came  upon  him  unexpectedly,  and,  together 
with  the  Romans,  made  a  dreadful  (laughter.  Mermeroes, 
however,  repaired  the  miftake  by  his  future  caution,  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  preferved  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Perfian  arms;  but  his  fucceflbr,  Nachoraganus, 
acted  with  To  little  prudence,  that,  after  a  long  and  ex- 
penfive  war,  Chofroea  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  emperor.  Gubazes  having  been  treacheroufly 
afTaflinated  during  the  hoftilities,  his  fubjects  were  de- 
prived of  their  liberties,  and  Nachoraganus  was  con- 
demned to  be  flayed  alive  for  his  ill  conduct. 

During  tbefe  tranfactions  in  the  weftern  parts  of  his 
empire,  Chofroes  and  his  fon  Hormouz,  or  Hormifdas, 
were  alfo  bufily  engaged  in  military  operations  on  the 
eaftern  borders.  The  Eu (halites  were  expelled  from 
their  ufurpations  on  the  Perfian  frontier;  and  the  great 
khan  of  the  Turks,  who  bad  bur  ft  like  a  torrent  into  the 
midft  of  Periia,  was  defeated  by  Hormouz,  and  obliged  to 
retire  with  precipitation.  Chofroes  concluded  his  hofti- 
lity  with  the  khan  by  a  treaty,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  He  moreover  fubdued  the  Hyrcanian  rebels, 
conquered  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zableftan  on  the 
Indus,  and  received  ambalfadors  from  the  greateft  poten- 
tates of  the  Eaft,  at  his  fplendid  palace  of  Madain,  or 
Ctefipbon,  one  of  the  wonders  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  midft  of  bis  profperity  he  had  the  mortification  of 
feeing  one  of  his  fons  in  rebellion,  by  name  Nufhizad, 
the  fon  of  a  Chriftian  captive.  This  prince's  attachment 
to  his  mother's  religion  had  caufed  bis  father,  who 
dreaded  religious  difputes  in  his  empire,  to  keep  him  in 
a  mild  confinement.  From  this  the  prince  had  efcaped, 
and,  drawing  together  an  army,  raifed  the  ftandard  of  re- 
bellion; but  in  an  engagement  with  the  general  fent 
againll  him  by  his  father,  he  loft  h'u  life. 

Chofroes,  after  bis  fuccefsful  expedition  to  India, 
marched  to  the  oppofite  quarter  of  his  wide  dominions, 
and  entered  Arabia  Felix,  in  which  country  he  difpof- 
fefTed  many  ufurpert  of  their  illegal  power,  reft o red  the 
ancient  lords,  and  ufed  the  people  with  li'ch  kindnefs 
that  he  obtained  from  them  the  title  of  «/  Mitleh,  or  the 
Juft. 

Towards  the  clofc  of  Juftinian's  reign,  Chofroes  was 
attacked  with  a  dangerous  difeafe,  from  which  he  fought 
relief  from  the  phyficians  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  aid  he 
borrowed  of  the  emperor.  This  friendly  intercourfe, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  two  empires  foon  after  the  acce (lion  of  Juftin, 
in  which  that  emperor  appears  to  have  been  the  aggrertbr. 
Chofroes,  then  in  a  very  advanced  age,  took  the  field, 
and  reduced  and  facked  the  principal  cities  of  Mefopota- 


mia  and  Syria;  after  a  fpirited  refiftance,  he  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Dara,  which  he  garri- 
foned.  Tbefe  lofles  caufed  the  imperial  court  to  folicit 
for  an  accommodation,  and  at  length,  after  the  receipt 
of  an  expoftulatory  letter  from  theemprefs  Sophia,  Chof- 
roes confented  to  a  truce  for  three  years,  excepting  only 
the  province  of  Armenia,  which  had  firft  occasioned  the 
w.ir. 

Early  next  fpring  the  Perfian  monarch  prepared  to  en- 
ter Armenia,  defigning  to  penetrate  into  Cappadocia,  to  re- 
duce Catiarea,  and  fuch  other  cities  as  he  deemed  worthy  of 
notice.  Tiberius,  who  bad  nowfucceeded  to  the  empire, 
fent  an  embafty  todifliiade  him  from  this  expedition,  and 
to  make  propofals  for  a  durable  peace;  hut  Chofroes  re- 
filled to  admit  the  ambaflador*  to  his  prefence,  haughtily 
obferving,  they  might  fojlow  him  to  Csefarea,  where  he 
(hould  find  lei  lure  to  attend  to  their  propofals.  This 
rough  behaviour  fo  irritated  the  Romans,  that  they  re- 
folved  to  give  him  battle,  having  aftembled  a  powerful 
army,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  compelled  to  enter  upon 
hoftilities.  Chofroes,  hearing  of  their  determination,  re- 
garded it  as  a  proof  of  their  rafhnefs,  and  quickened  bis 
march,  as  if  defirous  of  the  engagement ;  but  when  be 
perceived  the  excellent  difciplineof  his  opponents,  and 
the  admirable  difpofition  of  their  cavalry,  he  heaved  a 
deep  iigh,  and  feemed  much  alfefled.  Curtius,  a  Scy- 
thian, having  commenced  the  attack  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  the  adverfe  forces  immediately  joined  in  clofe 
engagement,  and  diluted  the  victory  with  intrepid  gal- 
lantry, but  at  length  the  Romans  were  victorious;  and 
the  Perfians,  having  loft  the  facred  fire,  and  the  royal 
treasures,  retired,  overwhelmed  with  flume  and  confu- 
sion. 

Next  evening  Chofroes  received  intelligence  that  his 
enemies  were  divided  into  fcparate  encampments  -,  upon 
which  he  fallied  out  againft  one  of  them  at  midnight, 
routed  them  with  great  daughter,  and,  having  fet  a  vil- 
lage on  fire  behind  their  camp,  marched  with  all  poffible 
expedition  toward  the  Euphrates,  that  he  might  crofs  over 
into  his  own  dominions.  However,  the  Roman  general  pur- 
fued  him  with  fuch  celerity,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  palling  the  river  on  an  elephant,  and  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  many  of  his  braved  loldicrs  perifh  in 
the  general  confulion.  After  this  occurrence,  the  Ro- 
mans took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  Perfian  pro- 
vinces; and  Chofroes  was  fo  deeply  affefled  by  his  ill 
fuccefs,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Seleucia,  he  lickened  and 
died,  after  he  had  held  the  reins  of  government  forty- 
eight  years,  A.D.  579. 

Chofroes  poflelled  many  of  thofe  qualities  which  confer 
fplendour  on  a  defpotic  fovereign,  and  in  fonie  meafurc 
juftify  the  high  veneration  with  which  hit  memory  is  to 
this  day  regarded  in  the  E.ill.  His  love  of  jullice  w  is  pro- 
verbial, though  it  was  a  jullice  which  did  not  exclude  acts 
of  cruelty  and  ingratitude  toward*  thofe  who  incurred  his 
fufpicion  or  thwarted  his  will.  He  was  a  munificent  en- 
couragerof  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  paid  grear 
attention  to  the  inftruclion  of  his  fubjefls.  He  founded 
academies  for  literature  and  the  fciences,  and  caufed 
transitions  to  be  made  into  the  Perfian  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated writers  of  Greece  and  India.  He  himfelf  obtained 
the  reputation  of  proficiency  in  moral  and  philosophical 
ftudies;  and  a  report  of  this  kind  which  reached  Greece 
obtained  him  a  vilit  from  feven  fages  who  adhered  to  the 
religion  and  philofophy  of  antiquity.  They  were  di (ap- 
pointed in  their  wild  expectation  of  feeing  the  republic 
of  Plato  realifed  in  the  court  of  an  eaftern  defpot,and  re. 
turned  to  theirown  country ;  but  Chofroes  deferved  pure 
praife  for  the  generality  with  which  he  infilled,  in  a  treaty 
with  Juftinian,  upon  their  exemption  from  tiic  p;tu!  laws 
enacted  againft  the  remaining  profeflbra  of  paganifm. 
The  oriental  hiftoriant,  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the  glo- 
ries of  the  reign  of  Nufhirvan,  afcribe  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  wall  of  Jagouge  and  Magouge,  corn- 
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mencing  at  Derbent,  and  running,  like  the  Chinefe  wall, 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  fo  at  to  fecure  the  Perfian 
frontier*  from  northern  invaders. 

Chofroes  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Hormifdas  III.  wbofe 
cruel  and  obftinate  difpofition  was  but  ill  adapted  to  foot  be 
the  public  troubles,  or  heal  the  wounds  of  his  empire.  A 
ridiculous  curiofity  relative  to  future  events,  a  haughty 
forbidding  carriage,  and  an  impolitic  mode  of  conduct 
toward  foreign  princes,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  continually  involved  both  himfclf  and  his  fub- 
-  jects  in  the  rooft  fenous  embarraflments.  His  faith  in 
the  aflertions  of  fome  old  diviners  caufed  him  to  regard 
the  generality  of  his  fubjefts  as  a  difcontented  and  rebel- 
lious race;  and  bis  contumelious  treatment  of  the  am- 
baffadort  whom  Tiberius  fent  to  compliment  him  on  his 
accelfion,  occafioned  a  new  war,  which  in  the  end  proved 
very  difadvantageous  to  both  parties. 

The  fir  Ik  military  operations  were  not  of  great  confe- 
qoence;  but,  when  Pbilippicus.'irrived  on  the  frontier*  with 
a  powerful  army  from  Conftantinople,  the  Perfian s  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  open  country  to  the  invader's  mercy, 
and  confult  their  own  fafety  hy  fleeing  to  the  mountains. 
Philippicus accordingly  gratified  his  troops  with  the  plun- 
der of  all  the  places  that  fell  into  his  hands;  but,  bis  third 
of  pillage  having  drawn  him  too  far  into  the  country,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want  of  water  j 
acircumltancc  which  induced  him  to  put  all  his  prifoners 
to  the  fword,  except  the  children  who  were  defigned  for 
flaves  j  but  they  died  in  the  march,  and  tbusefcaped  the 
miferie*  which  they  mull  otherwife  have  endured. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  unpopular  reign,  the  Turks 
made  an  inroad  into  Perfia.  This  brought  into  aftion 
the  talent*  of  the  celebrated  Bahrain,  or  Varamus,  fur- 
named  Oiubin,  a  man  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes 
of  Kei  or  Rages.  From  hit  youth  he  had  ferved  in  the 
army  of  the  late  king.  His  gigantic  fize,  fierce  counte- 
nance, and  fignal  valour,  railed  him  to  command  in  the 
reign  of  Nuihirvan,  and  at  length  acquired  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Media,  and  riiperintcndance  of  the  royal 
palace.  When  Perfia,  therefore,  was  invaded  by  the  great 
khan  of  the  Turks,  Bahram  was  fent  for  by  Horrhifdas  to 
oppofe  him.  B^hiam  took  only  11,000  fclcct  foldiers ; 
and,  marching  with  equal  celerity  and  fecrecy,  he  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  khan's  numerous  bolt,  and  de- 
feated it  with  great  (laughter,  kil'ing  the  khan  himfelf, 
and  taking  all  the  rich  treasures  of  his  camp.  His  tyran- 
nical mailer,  though  rejoiced  at  this  deliverance,  became 
jealous  ol  his  general's  fucctfs,  and  gave  ear  to  thofe  who 
infinuated  that  he  had  kept  the  mod  valuable  of  the  fpoils 
to  himlclf.  Soon  alter,  Bahrain  received  orders  to  crofs 
the  river  Araxei,  and  to  attack  the  Roman  territories  on 
that  fide.  This  command  was  executed  with  all  polltble 
expedition,  and  Bahrain  had  done  incredible  mifchief  to 
the  enemy  before  tlicy  could  alPemblc  an  army  fufEcient 
to  take  the  field.  At  length,  however,  Romanus  offered 
battle;  and  the  Perfian,  relying  on  his  own  valour, 
eagerly  embraced  the  propolalj  but,  hi*  good  fortune  aban- 
doning him  at  this  juncture,  his  cavalry  was  totally  de- 
feated, and  the  utmoft  fkill  required  to  elude  a  general 
daughter  by  retrear.  Hormifdai,  being  apprifed  of  this 
misfortune,  was  imprudent  enough  to  infult  him  by  the 
prelentcfa  wheel,  a  diflaff,  and  a  fuit  of  woman's  appa- 
rel. Bahrain  mowed  himfelf  to  the  troops  in  this  drefs; 
and  fo  inflamed  their  paflions  by  the  ignominy  inflicted 
on  the  whole  army  in  his  pcrfon,  that  they  unaniinoi.il y 
joined  him  in  a  revolt  againft  their  king,  and  infpired  hun 
with  the  thought  of  effecting  a  general  revolution. 
Upon  the  full  iniimation  of  this  defign,  he  received  many 
alluranccs  of  affillance  ;  the  garrifon  of  Nifibis  openly 
declared  for  him  ;  even  the  king'*  army  began  to  exhibit 
figus  of  difaifection  ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  royal  ci- 
ties fhock  oft  their  allegiance  j  and  the  popular  tumult* 
continued  to  augment.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Horrnif- 
das  met  with  another  enemy  in  the  perfon  of  Bindoes, 
bis  brotber-in-law,  who  had  been  loaded  with  chains  for  a 
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flight  offence,  but  was  now  liberated  by  the  infurgents, 
who  feized  upon  the  king,  and  committed  him  to  the  lame 
dungeon. 

Hormifdas  was  publicly  tried,  and  fentenced  to  bcxle- 
pofed.  When  he  heard,  moreover,  that  his  fon  Cbofroet 
was  nominated  his  fucceflor,  be  fent  a  mcfTage  from  his 
dungeon,  requeuing  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  before  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  nobles.  This  petition  being  granted,  he 
made  a  very  long  and  pathetic  fpeech,  in  which  be  de- 
plored his  own  misfortunes,  inveighed  bitterly  againft 
the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  and  earneftly  entreated  that 
Chofroes  might  not  be  permitted  to  alcend  the  vacant 
throne,  as  bis  vicious  and  turbulent  nature  would  inevi- 
tably overwhelm  the  empire  with  mifcry  and  confufion. 
He  recommended  hi*  younger  fon  to  the  notice  of  hi*  au- 
ditors, as  a  virtuous  and  ingenuous  prince;  and  conclu- 
ded with  recapitulating  the  ferviccs  he  had  himfelf  ren- 
dered the  Perfians,  by  reducing  many  provioces,  and 
compelling  the  neighbouring  barbarians  to  pay  them  a 
regular  tribute.  At  the  end  of  this  addrefs,  Bindoet 
flood  up,  and,  in  a  long  infulting  anfwer,  wrought  so 
powerfully  on  the  paflions  of  theaflembly,  that  they  uoa- 
nimoufly  rejected  the  counfel  of  Hormifdas ;  caufed  the 
prince,  whom  he  had  recommended  to  their  favour,  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  j  excrcifed  a  (imilar  cruelty  on  his  ill-fated 
mother;  and  ordered  the  eyes  of  the  depofed  monarch  to 
be  put  out  with  a  hot  iron,  that  no  turn  of  fortune  might 
ever  reitore  him  to  his  former  dignity.  Such  was  the 
tragical  termination  of  this  reign,  after  it  had  continued 
twenty-one  years.    A.  D.  $9*. 

Thefe  objects  of  popular  refentraent  being  removed, 
Chofroes  II.  or  Kofrou  Parviz,  afcended  the  throne,  a  mid  it 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  celebrated  his  accef- 
Con  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  made  vows  for 
hi*  profperiiy.  For  fome  time  he  treated  his  father  with 
great  lenity,  fending  him  a  daily  allowance  of  food  from 
his  own  table,  granting  him  many  amufetnents,  and  or- 
dering him  proper  attendance;  but,  on  the  unhappy 
prince  reproaching  him  with  cruelty  and  unnatural  bafe- 
nefs,  he  caufed  him  to  be  beaten  with  cudgels  till  he 
expired.  Having,  by  this  diabolical  act,  delivered  himfelf 
from  the  voice  01  upbraiding,  and  fuppofing  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  eltablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  he  gave  fplcndid  en-  • 
tertainmentt  to  his  nobiiity,  distributed  the  royal  trea- 
fu res  w  ith  unexampled  profufenets  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  commanded  ail  the  prifons  in  his  dominions  to  • 
be  thrown  open,  that  the  fame  of  his  liberality  might  en- 
lure  the  affection  of  his  fuhjects. 

Some  hiftorians  reprerent  Bahrain  as  having  produced 
this  revolution;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  while  Chofroes 
was  taking  mealures  for  the  fecurity  of  his  crown,  Bah- 
rain advanced  with  his  troops  with  the  view  of  depofing 
him,  and  feizing  the  crown  for  himfelf.  A  bloody  en- 
gagement enfued,  in  which  Chofroes  was  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  his  palace,  and  feek  his  fafety  in  a 
precipitate  flight.  Bah  ram  then  entered  the  city  of  Cte- 
fiphon  with  all  imaginable  pomp,  and,  after  exerciling 
the  utmoft  fevcrily  on  thole  who  had  evinced  any  affec- 
tion lor  the  royal  family,  invited  the  grandees  of  the  king- 
dom to  feveral  fumptuous  entertainments,  and  affected 
the  greateft  humanity,  beneficence,  and  condefcenfion : 
but,  on  his  a  (Turning  the  royal  ornaments  at  a  foleran  fefc 
tival,  the  fparks  of  difcontent  were  blown  into  an  open 
flame,  and  the  nobles,  purfuant  to  the  advice  of  Bindoes. 
attacked  the  palace  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  was  frustrated  by  the  galhtnt  defence  of 
Bahram  and  his  attendants,  who,  after  a  fanguinary  con- 
flict, (lew  moft  of  the  affaitants,  except  Bindoes  and  a  few 
of  his  friends,  who  fled  toward*  Media  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifing  forces  for  Chofroes. 

Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  and  impatient  to  atTuine  the 
regal  title,  Bahram  now  fent  an  embafly  to  Conftantinople, 
foliciting  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Mauritius ;  but, 
Chofroes  having  already  conciliated  the  emperor's  efteem. 
by  a  letter,  in  which  be  pathetically  intreated  his  affill- 
ance 
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ar.ce  againft  a  revolted  people,  the  ambafladors  ivere  dif- 
nuired  without  any  anlwer;  and  fuch  formidable  prepa- 
ration! were  made  ag.iinit  Bahram,  that  thePerfiani,  ever 
ready  to  change,  gradually  went  to  ferve  under  the  ban- 
ners of  their  lawful  prince ;  fo  that  Chofroes,  having  de- 
feated the  army  of  Bahrain,  and  taken  fix  thoufamf  pri- 
loners,  re-afcended  the  throne.  In  order  to  exprefs  his 
lenfe  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  by  the  Romans, 
the  reinstated  monarch  fent  a  golden  crofs,  enriched  with 
precious  lionet,  to  the  church  of  Sergius  the  martyr; 
married  aChriltian  woman,  on  whom  he  bellowed  the  ti- 
tle of  queen,  in  oppofition  to  the  law*  of  hi*  country; 
and  profeffed  fuch  friendlhip  toward  the  Chriftians,  that 
many  luppofcd  he  intended  to  change  hi*  religion,  though, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  yean,  he  gave  the  molt  convincing 
proofs  of  an  irrcconcileable  averlion  to  the  true  faith. 

When  he  found  himfelf  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  fu- 
prcme  dignity,  he  laid  afide  all  the  foreign  cuftomi,  which 
he  had  adopted  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Roman*, 
and  affumedthe  Hate  and  behaviour  of  a  Perfian  monarch, 
as  if  he  had  never  tailed  the  cup  of  adverfity.  He  treated 
all  who  had  any  fliare  in  the  favour  or  adminiftration  of 
Bahram  with  unparalleled  feverity  ;  and,  by  restoring  the 
ancient  Perfian  conftitution,  rendered  himfelf  fo  terrible 
to  hi*  neighbours,  that  a  barbarous  prince,  with  whom 
Bahram  had  taken  fhelter,  caufed  hi*  guelt  to  be  poifoned, 
that  himfelf  might  elude  the  vengeance  of  Chofroes.  The 
renown  of  Balrram,  however,  ftill  lives  among  the  Per- 
fian s,  and  fomeexcellent  lawsare  dated  fromhis  wort  reign. 

During  the  life  of  his  benefactor  Maurice,  Chofroe* 
maintained  peace  and  friendlhip  with  the  Roman  empire  , 
1v.it,  when  that  prince  had  been  murdered  by  Pboca*, 
Chofroes  made  ule  of  the  pretext  of  revenging  hit  death, 
to  invade,  in  605,  the  imperial  territories.  Accordingly, 
he  afl'embled  a  powerful  army,  and  made  all  the  neceffary 
preparation*  for  entering  the  Roman  frontier*,  though 
Phocas  ufed  his  utmolt  exertions  to  appeafe  him  by  large 
prefents,  and  more  confiderable  promifes.  His  fira  cam- 
paign was  rather  unfuccefsful,  the  adverfe  troops  making 
a  gallant  refinance;  but,  on -the  death  of  their  general, 
he  obtained  a  decifive  victory,  and  laid  all  the  frontier* 
under  contribution.  He  then  purfued  his  advantage  with 
fuch  unremitting  affiduity,  that,  in  the  fpacc  of  nine 
years,  he  plundered  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Mefopota- 
mia,  Phoenicia,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Paphla- 
g  jnia,  and  all  the  country  a*  far  a*  Chalcedon ;  he  ra- 
vaged Judea,  and  pillaged  the  city  of  JerufaJem.  To  the 
ruin  ot  thislaft  city  be  was  urged  by  the  religious  hatred 
of  the  Magi;  and  number*  of  the  Jew*  gladly  joined  him 
to  retaliate  the  injurie*  they  had  received  from  their 
Chriftian  m afters.  Many  of  the  monuments  of  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  for  the  holy  place  were  deltroyed,  the 
true  crofs  was  carried  away,  and  90/300  Chriftiant  are  faid 
to  have  been  maffacrcd  in  Judea. 

In  the  campaign  of  6i»,  Chofroe*  penetrated  into  and 
fubdued  Egypt,  puftted  his  conquefis  to  the  frontiers  of 
Ethiopia,  and  fixed  the  weftern  limits  of  his  empire  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tripoli.  In  the  following  year  he  preiTed  the 
Conftantinopolitan  empire  ftill  clofer,  extended  his  arms 
to  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  and  the  coails  of  Pontus,  and 
took  the  cities  of  Ancyra  and  Cbalcedon.  Hi*  power 
and  greatneft  were  now  at  their  fummit;  and  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  fplendourt  of  bis  favourite  refidence  of 
Arttmita,  or  Daftagerd,  beyond  the  Tigris,  ha*  exercifed 
all  the  exaggerating  facultie*  of  oriental  pens.  The  re- 
corded numbers  of  his  elephant*,  hi*  camels,  his  horfes, 
and  mules,  his  guards,  and  his  concubines,  with  his  fub- 
terraneous  vaults  in  which  were  depofited  his  magazine* 
of  treafure  and  precious  commodities,  do  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility}  but  the  40,000  filver 
columns  that  fupported  the  roof,  and  the  thoufand  globes 
of  gold  hung  in  the  dome  to  imitate  the  planets  and  con- 
stellations, too  much  refemble  the  fictions  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  mind,  which  appear*  to 
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have  been  originally  haughty  and  tyrannical,  was  unable 
to  prelerve  moderation  under  fuch  a  (late  of  profperity. 
The  emperor  Heraclius  in  vain  by  fuppliant  meffages  en- 
deavoured to  avert  his  hoftility,  and  obtain  peace  for  his 
almoft  ruined  empire.  To  an  embaSSy  of  this  kind 
brought  by  officers  of  the  higheft  dillinction,  and  conduc- 
ted by  Sain  the  Perfian  general,  Chofroes  replied,  "  I  will 
hearken  to  no  terras  from  the  Roman  emperor,  till  he 
with  all  his  Subjects  have  renounced  his  crucified  God, 
and  embraced  the  worlhip  of  the  Sun,  the  great  deity  of 
the  Perfian*;"  and  he  inhumanly  caufed  Sain  to  be 
flayed  alive  for  his  prefumption,  and  imprifoned  the  am- 
bafladors. He  afterwards,  however,  confented  to  accept 
of  a  heavy  and  ignominious  tribute  as  the  price  of  peace, 
and  Heraclius  fubferibed  the  imposed  terms.  But  that 
emperor  in  the  mean  time  was  preparing  to  recover  his 
lode*  by  force  of  arms.  The  latent  qualities  of  a  hero 
feemed  to  have  been  roufed  in  him  by  dillrefs.  He  con- 
ducted feveral  campaigns  with  the  greatcft  courage  and 
ileal  1  j  penetrated  into  the  centre  ot  the  Perfian  dumi- 
nions,  and  recalled  the  monarch  from  his  conquelU  to 
the  defence  of  all  that  was  dearcft  to  him.  The  palace 
of  Daftagerd  was  pillaged  and  burnt;  and  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  in  617,  rendered  Chofroes  a  trembling  fugitive. 
Regardlcfs  of  the  Suffering*  of  his  Subjects,  his  pride 
would  not  fubrait  to  alk  of  Heraclius  that  peace 
which  he  ftill  might  have  obtained  on  reafonable  condi- 
tions. At  length,  weakened  both  in  body  and  mind,  he 
refolved  to  refign  his  crown  to  his  favourite  fon  McrJaza. 
But  his  eldeft  fon  Siroes,  joined  by  a  faction  of  nojles, 
prevented  this  difbofition  by  a  previous  fcizure  of  the 
sovereignty.  Chofroes  was  (topped  in  his  flight,  eighteen 
of  his  Ions  were  maffacred  before  bis  face,  and  he  himfelf 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  fitt.'i 
day,  after  fuffering  (as  it  is  aJlerted)  every  kind  of  bar- 
barity at  the  command  of  hi*  inhuman  fon.  This  event 
took  place  A.  D.  618. 

Siroes,  having  afcended  the  throne  of  Pcriia,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  with  Heraclius;  gave  Zaciu- 
rias,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  all  the  Roman  captives, 
their  liberty ,  and  fent  back  the  wood  which  was  lup- 
pofcd to  have  been  part  of  the  crofs  on  which  the  Median 
fullered,  and  which  had  been  carried  in  triumph,  by  Chof- 
roes, from  Jerufalem  into  Perfia  ;  but  Siroes  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  union  between 
the  two  empires,  as  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  gene- 
rait  after  he  had  worn  tbe  crown  about  twelve  months. 

Hi*  fon,  Ardefer,  wa*  next  invelted  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  was  auaflinated  in  the  feventh  month  of  his 
reign  by  Sarbas,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Perfian  forces; 
who,  prefuming  on  the  affection  of  the  foldiery,  Seized 
tbe  diadem  for  himfelf.  A  civil  war,  however,  was  imme- 
diately kindled,  which  crulhed  fhe  ambitious  projects  of 
the  ufurper,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  Ifdigcrtcs  II.  or 
Yezdegerd  as  he  is  called  by  the  Arabian  and  Perfian  his- 
torians, grandfon  of  Chofroes  II. 

This  prince,  the  laft  of  the  Perfian  kings  of  the  line  of 
Artaxares  and  of  the  Saffaniarc  dynafty,  afcended  the 
throne  in  63s,  at  which  time  commenced  the  Vczdeger- 
dian  sera,  ftill  obferved  by  thole  who  profels  the  religion 
ofZoroafter.  Yezdegerd  was  contemporary  with  Omar, 
the  lecond  caliph  after  Mahomet;  and  his  reign,  though 
it  lalied  twenty  years,  i*  little  more  than  a  detail  of  battle* 
between  the  Perfian*  and  the  Arab*,  or  Saracens.  He 
wa*  fcarcely  fcated  on  the  throne,  when  he  found  himfelf 
attacked  by  a  pow:rful  army  of  Saracen*  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  one  Sad,  who  invaded  tbe  country  through  Cbal- 
dea.  The  Perfian  general  took  all  imaginable  pains  to 
harafs  the  Arabs  on  their  march;  and,  having  an  army 
Superior  to  them  in  numbers,  employed  them  continually 
in  fkirmilhesi  which  were  Sometimes  favourable  to  him, 
and  Sometimes  otherwife.  But  Sad,  perceiving  that  this 
lingering  war  would  deftroy  his  army,  determined  to 
hatten  forward,  and  force  on  a  general  engagement.  The 
8  I  Perfian* 
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Perfians  declined  this  for  a  long  time  $  but  at  length, 
finding  a  convenient  plain  where  all  their  forces  might 
aft,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  refolved  to  wait 
for  the  Arab».  Sad,  having  difpofed  his  men  in  the  bell 
order  he  could,  attacked  the  Perfian*  with  the  utmoft 
fury.  The  battle  lafted  three  days  and  three  nights;  the 
Perfians  retiring  continually  from  one  poft  to  another, 
till  at  laft  they  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and  thus  the  ca- 
pital city,  and  the  grenfeft  part  of  the  dominions  of  Perfia, 
tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  The  conquerors  feized 
the  treafures  of  the  king  i  which  were  fo  vail,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  Mahometan  tradition,  their  prophet  gave  the  Sa- 
racen army  a  miraculous  view  of  ihofe  treafures  before  the 
engagement,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  fight. 

After  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Yezdegerd  retired  into 
Chorafan,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  as  king,  having 
under  his  fubjeftion  two  other  provinces,  named  Kerman 
and  Segeftan.  But,  after  he  had  reigned  in  this  limited 
manner  for  nineteen  years,  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
few  towns  he  had  left  betrayed  it,  and  called  in  the  Turks. 
This  place  was  called  Merou,  feared  on  the  river  Gihon, 
or  Oxus.  Yezdegerd  immediately  marched  again  ft  the 
rebels  and  their  allies.  The  Perfians  were  defeated  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  having  with  much  difficulty 
reached  the  river,  found  there  a  little  boat,  and  a  fifner- 
man,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  king  offered  him  a 
bracelet  of  precious  ftones ;  but  the  fellow,  equally  brutal 
and  ftupid,  told  him  that  hit  fare  was  five  farthings,  and 
that  he  would  neither  take  more  nor  lefs.  While  they 
difputed,  a  party  of  the  rebel  horfe  came  up,  and,  knowing 
Yezdegerd,  killed  him.    This  was  in  the  year  651, 

Yezdegerd  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Firooz,  and  a 
daughter  n.med  Dara.  The  latter  efpoufed  Boftenay, 
whom  the  rabbinical  writers  have  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  "  head  of  the  captivity and  who,  in  faff, 
was  the  prince  of  the  Jews  fettled  in  Chaldea.  As  for 
Firouz,  he  ftill  preferved  a  little  principality ;  and,  when 
he  died,  left  a  daughter  named  Mah  Afrid,  who  married 
Walid  the  fon  of  the  caliph  Abdalmalek,  by  whom  fhe 
had  a  fon  named  Yev.id,  who  became  caliph,  and  con  fe- 
rvently fovereign  of  Perfia  $  and,  fo  far  was  this  prince 
from  thinking  himfelf  above  claiming  the  title  derived 
from  his  mother,  that  he  conftantly  ftyled  himfelf  "  the 
Jon  of  Khofrou  king  of  Pcrfu,  the  defendant  of  the  ca- 
liph Maroan,  and  among  whofc  anceftors  on  the  Cde  of 
the  mother  were  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  khacan." 

Although  a  few  petty  chiefs  maintained  their  religion 
and  authority  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  Yezde- 
gerd, the  empire  of  Perfia,  which  bad  maintained  a  fecond, 
or  renewed,  exiftence  for  430  years,  was  transferred,  by 
this  caraftrophc,  to  the  victorious  Mahometans. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  feition  with  fome  particulars  of 
the  manners  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  introduced  before  without 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  hiftory. 

The  Perfian  monarch*  were  not  only  abfolutc  in  their 
adminiftration,  but  the  obedience  of  their  fubjefls  re- 
(ulted  from  the  moft  cnthufiaftic  veneration ;  and  the 
homage  they  conftantly  received  was  little  fhortof  divine 
honours.  None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  palace 
without  exprefs  pcrmiffion,  nor  to  approach  the  leat  of 
majefty  without  proftrating  themfelvcs  on  the  ground. 
While  they  remained  in  the  prefence,  they  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  hands  within  their  (leeves  ;  a  ceremony  for 
the  neglect  of  which,  Mitreos  and  Aiitoiace*  were1  nut  to 
death,  under  the  reign  ol  Cyrus  the  Younger.  The  un- 
bounded refpefi  paid  to  the  king*  of  Perfia  by  their  vaf- 
l:di  it  inftanced  by  Herodoiu?,  who  fays  that,  Xerxes 
being  once  in  great  danger  by  fea,  many  of  hi*  attendants 
ttrovc  who  fhould  (irtt  leap  overboard  to  lighten  the  ■vef- 
lel,  and  facrihee  themfelvcs  lor  the  prefcrvarion  of  their 
prince.  They  all,  in  fait,  regarded  the  king's  wrath  as 
equally  dreadful  with  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  and,  on  the 
Icaft  intimation  given  by  him,  would  at  any  time  become 
their  own  executioners. 


The  crown  of  Perfia  was  hereditary,  and  generally  be* 
flowed  on  the  eldeft  of  the  deceaied  king's  legitimate 
children.  When  the  reigning  prince  undertook  a  long 
journey,  or  any  perilous  expedition,  he  named  the  heir 
apparent  previoufly  to  the  commencement  of  hit  march, 
that  no  conteft  might  arife  refpeciing  the  fucceffion.  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  the  priefts,  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddcf*  of  war  at  Pafargada ;  where  the 
new  monarch  ufed  to  clothe  himfelf  with  the  garment 
which  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  empire,  had  worn 
before  bis  elevation  to  the  throne.  Being  thus  attired, 
he  ate  fome  fin,  with  a  final  I  quantity  of  turpentine,  and 
drank  a  capful)  of  four  milk  1  and  the  folemnity  con- 
cluded with  bis  receiving  the  tiara  or  crown  from  one  of 
the  grandees,  in  whofe  family  that  prerogative  was  here- 
ditary. The  king's  birth-day  was  always  celebrated  with 
the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence  t  and  his  death  was 
bewailed  by  (hutting  up  the  tribunals  of  juftice,  and  ex- 
tinguiftiing  tbofe  fires  which  were  univerfally  worshipped 
as  houfehold  god*. 

The  royal  reCdence  was,  according  to  the  feafons, 
feven  months  at  Babylon,  three  at  Sufa,  and  two  at  Ec- 
batana.  But  Perfepolis,  at  laft,  became  the  ordinary  feat 
of  the  court.  The.  kind's  palace  was  extremely  magni- 
ficent, and  f  11  mimed  with  utenfils  of  ineftirrmble  value. 
The  roofs  and  fides  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  co- 
vered with  ivory,  filver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was 
of  fine  gold,  fupported  by  four  pillars,  richly  adorned  with 
precious  ftones.  The  royal  bed  was  likewife  of  goldj  and 
two  coffers  were  placed  by  it,  the  one  containing  five 
thoufand  and  the  other  three  thoufand  talents.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  a  vine  of  gold,  prefented  to  Darius  by 
Pythius,  a  Lydian,  of  which  the  body  and  branches  were 
enriched  with  jewels  of  great  value,  and  the  clutters  of 
grapes,  which  hung  over  the  king's  bead  as  be  (at  on  the 
throne,  were  all  compofed  of  precious  ftones.  Adjoining 
the  palace  were  five  gardens,  planted  with  the  mod  beau- 
tiful  trees  and  flowers)  and  extenfive  parks, docked  with 
all  kinds  of  game  for  the  king's  diversion. 

With  refpefl  to  luxury,  moft  of  the  Perfian  monarch* 
were  fo  diffolved  in  pleafures,  that  they  minded  little  be- 
sides the  gratification  of  their  fenfual  appetites.  They 
drank  no  water  but  that  of  the  river  Choafpes,  which  was 
always  carried  about  with  them  in  filver  veffels  ;  no  wine 
was  brought  to  their  table*  but  the  Calybonian,  made  at 
Damafcus  in  Syria;  and  no  bread  was  fet  before  them 
but  what  was  baked  from  the  wheat  of  AfTos  in  Pbrygia. 
The  magnificence  of  their  public  feafts  exceeded  that  of 
almoft  every  other  nation  ;  and  the  moft  coftly  viands 
that  eould  poflibly  be  procured  from  the  furrounding 
nations  were  conftantly  collected  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  guefts.  Atheneus  informs  us,  that  among  the 
prifoner*  taken  by  Parmenio  at  Damafcus  there  were  no 
fewer  than  177  cooks,  of  whom  twenty-nine  provided  the 
dilhes,  feven  teen  miniftered  water,  feventy  took  care  of 
the  wine,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  fweet 
ointment,  and  fifty-fix  were  employed  in  providing  the 
garlands  ufually  worn  at  the  Perfian  banquets.  During 
the  repatt,  the  company  were  entertained  with  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic,  and  three  hundred  women  of  the 
moft  melodious  voices  (conftantly  attended  to  divert 
their  royal  matter  in  hi*  hour*  of  relaxation.  It  was  but 
feldom,  however,  that  the  king  admitted  any  perfons  to 
bis  table  except  his  confort  and  mother;  as  it  was 
thought  in  fome  meafure  a  degradation  of  their  ma  jetty 
to  appear  fubjetf  to  the  fame  neceflmes  with  their  guetts. 
This  ambition  of  appearing  above  the  level  of  other  mor- 
tal* alfo  confined  tbem  within  the  precincts  of  their  pa- 
laces, and  debarred  ihem  frorti  the  pleafures  attendant  on 
the  more  falubrious  recreations.  Tully  informs  us,  that 
the  revenues  of  whole  provinces  were  lavifbed  on  the  attire 
of  their  favourite  concubines,  one  city  being  compelled 
to  fupply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair,  another 
for  their  necks,  ttc.  nnd  Socrates  mentions  an  ambatta- 
dor,  who,  being  fent  into  Perfia,  fpent  a  whole  day  before 
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he  reached  (he  boundaries  of  a  territory  called  the  Queen's 
Head-drcfs,  and  another  day  in  travelling  through  a 
country  which  was  ftyled  the  Queen's  Girdle. 

The  king's  children,  particularly  tbe  eldeft,  were  com- 
mined,  fi»on  after  their  birth,  to  the  care  of  certain  eu- 
nuchs. At  the  age  of  feven  years  they  were  inftructcd 
in  riding  and  hunting  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  they 
were  placed  under  the  difcipline  of  four  learned  tutors, 
the  firft  of  whom  was  to  teach  them  prudence,  the  fecond 
juftice,  the  third  temperance,  and  the  fourth  fortitude. 

The  king's  ordinary  guard  confided  of  15,000  men,  who 
conftantly  attended  his  perfon,  and  were  denominated  the 
king's  relation*,  and  10,000  choice  borfemcn,  who  attended 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  were  called  immortal. 
Thefe  guards  received  no  pay,  but  they  were  abundantly 
Supplied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

The  Perfian  kings  frequently  heard  caufes  both  cri- 
minal and  civil ;  and  were  generally  very  tender  in  refpect 
of  the  adminiflration  of  juftice.  After  liftening  atten- 
tively to  the  merits  of  a  caufe,  they  took  feveral  days  to 
refleft  upon  it,  and  to  advife  with  their  moil  learned 
judges  before  they  pronounced  fentence.  When  they 
fat  on  a  trial  of  life  and  death,  tbey  confidcrcd,  noc  onlv 
the  crime  of  which  the  prifoner  flood  impeached,  but  all 
the  actions  of  his  life  j  and,  accordingly  as  his  crimes  or 
virtues  preponderated,  they  condemned  or  acquitted 

The  royal  revenues  of  Perfia,  according  to  Herodotus, 
amounted  to  fomewbat  more  than  fixteen  millions  fterling: 
but  this  fum  was,  in  later  ages,  greatly  augmented  by 
taxes  drawn  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  feveral  provinces  of 
Europe. 

The  ancient  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  paid  more  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  education  of  their  children  than  any 
other  nation.  A  Ton  was  never  admitted  to  the  prefence 
of  his  father  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
left,  if  he  (hould  die  before  that  period,  his  parent  might 
be  too  heavily  afflicted  by  his  lots.  At  five  years  old,  the 
children  of  reputable  Perfians  were  entruftcd  to  the  care 
of  learned  mailers,  who  carefully  implanted  in  their  open- 
ing minds  an  averfion  to  every  fpecies  of  vice, and  allured 
them  rather  by  example  than  precept  to  the  practice  of 
all  the  moral  virtues.  Every  parent  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  own  children  ;  hut  the  exercife  of 
this  prerogative  was  only  allowable  for  capital  offences, 
or  the  repetition  of  great  crimes. 

No  nation  was  ever  more  ready  to  adopt  foreign  cuf- 
toms  than  the  Perfians.  They  had  no  fooner  vanquifhed 
the  Medes  than  they  aJiumed  their  dref*.  After  the  fub- 
jugation  of  Egypt,  they  ufed  the  Egyptian  armour  ;  and, 
at  loon  as  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  tliey 
imitated  them  in  the  word  of  vices.  They  were  indulged, 
by  their  laws,  with  a  plurality  of  wives,  befides  as  many 
concubines  as  they  could  conveniently  maintain  and  a 
numerous  progeny  was  regarded  as  the  greateft  blcfling 
which  heaven  itfelf  could  bellow  upon  mortah. 

The  punilhmentt  inflicted  upon  criminals  were  various. 
Thofc  convicted  of  high  treafon  were  condemned  to  have 
the  right  hand  (truck  off,  and  then  to  fuffer  decapitation; 
a  fentence  which  Artaxcrxes  caufed  to  be  executed  on 
the  dead  body  of  his  brother  Cyrus  ;  and  thole  who  had 
terminated  the  exillence  of  a  fellow-creature  by  puifon, 
were  prefled  to  death  between  two  large  llones  1  which 
punilhment  was  inflicted  upon  a  woman  called  Gigis,  tor 
hiving  confuired  with  Paryfatis  to  poif'on  queen  btatir.i. 
Jiut  the  molt  fevcre  punifhinent  known  in  Perfia  was  the 
inhuman  one  of  (aliening  the  culprit  between  two  Iwits 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his 
head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  left  uncovered.  His  (ate, 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  was  fmeared  with  honey, 
which  invited  innumerable  fwarms  of  flies  and  wa'ps  to 
torment  him;  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excre- 
ments devoured  his  entrails;  and  the  executioners  com- 
pelled him,  by  thrufting  (harp  iron  inflruments  into  his 
eyes,  to  receive  nourilhment,  for  the  exprels  purpofe  of 
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prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  Plutarch  affirms, 
that  Mithridates,  whom  Artaxcrxes  condemned  to  this 
punilhment  for  pretending  to  have  killed  bis  brother 
Cyrus,  lived  under  this  complication  of  torment*  feven- 
teen  days;  and  that,  when  tbe  uppermoft  boat  was  taken 
off,  at  his  death,  his  body  exhibited  a  fpectacle  too  (hock* 
ing  for  description. 

The  contempt  of  riches  frequently  ex  pre  fled  by  the 
ancient  Perfians  ferves  to  (how  that  they  were  entire 
ftrangers  to  trade  and  commerce,  at  objects  of  gain. 
Prcvioufly  to  the  conqueft  of  Lydia,  they  had  no  money, 
nor  any  clothing  but  tbe  (kins  of  beads;  but,  after  the 
reduction  of  Lydia,  they  Teem  to  have  applied  themfeives 
to  trade  and  navigation,  in  order  to  barter  fuch  articles 
at  they  could  eafily  fpare  for  thofe  commodities  which 
their  country  wanted.  Their  learning  appear*  to  have 
been  very  inconfiderable  to  the  time  of  Zoroafter,  who  it 
thought  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Dariut 
Hyftafpet,  and  was  the  mod  famous  philofopber  and  ma- 
thematician of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Anciently,  the  Perfians  were  all  trained  to  military  ex- 
ercile,  hut  more  particularly  to  the  ufe  of  the  bow; 
whence  the  bow  of  Ehm  is  mentioned,  by  tbe  prophet  Je- 
remiah, and  the  quiver  of  Elain  by  Ifaiah,  at  weapons  pe- 
culiar to  this  nation.  Their  armour  confided  of  a  tiara, 
or  head-piece  of  great  ftrength  and  tbicknefsj  a  coat  of 
mail,  wrought  in  likenefs  of  fcales,  and  embellifhed  with 
lleeves  of  various  colours;  and  a  wicker  fliield  or  target. 
Over  this  they  wore  great  coats  of  purple ;  but  the  king  s 
was  white, by  which  he  was  know  n, and  frequently  fingled 
oat  by  the  enemy.  It  was  accounted  difrepu  table among 
the  grandees  of  this  nation  to  appear  in  public  but  on 
horfeback  :  hence  the  Perfians  drove  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  richnefs  of  their  caparifons,  their  very  horfes, 
as  Dionyfius  expreffes  it,  champing  the  pureft  gold:  and 
tbey  fometimes  entered  tbe  field  of  battle  in  fplendid  cha- 
riots, drawn  by  four,  fix,  or  even  eight,  horfes. 

The  magnificence  of  their  expeditions  may  be  learned 
from  Herodotus,  who  gives  the  following  defcription  of 
the  march  of  Xerxes'*  army.  "  The  baggage,  carried  by 
fervants  on  beads  of  burthen,  appeared  in  front,  and  was 
followed  by  a  body  of  troops,  confiding  of  men  of  alt 
nations  mifcell.meoufly  arranged ;  next  advanced  a 
thoufand  horfemen,  and  the  like  number  of  fpearmen, 
with  their  fpears  pointing  downward,  preceding  ten 
beautiful  horfes,  caparilbned  with  fumptuous  furniture, 
and  confecrated  to  Jupiter.  After  theft  came  the  chariot 
of  Jupiter,  draw  n  by  eight  white  horfes,  a  conductor  on 
foot  holding  the  reins.  The  king  immediately  followed 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Nifean  horfes,  and  attended  by  a 
thoufnnd  chofen  fpearmen.  After  thefe  came  a  body  of 
cavalry,  confiding  of  a  thoufand  chofen  Perfians,  ami 
they  were  followed  by  ten  thoufand  Perfian  foot,  of  whom 
one  thoufand  were  armed  with  javelins,  embclliflied  with 
pomegranates  of  gold;  and  nine  thoufand  had  pomegra- 
nates of  filver.  The  reft  of  the  forces  then  advanced 
promifcuoufly,  and  clofed  the  grand  proceffion." 

When  they  defigned  to  make  war  upon  any  nation, 
they  fent  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  and  water, 
thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Perfia  as  fovereign  lord  of  their  country.  In  time  of 
action,  the  king  animated  his  forces  by  his  prefence  and 
exhortations;  and  tbe  fignal,  which  was  given  by  found 
of  trumpets,  was  always  followed  by  an  univerlal  fhout 
of  the  army.  Thofc  who  died  on  the  field  were  accounted 
peculiarly  happy;  and  fuch  as  abandoned  their  pods,  or 
evinced  a  cowardly  difpofition,  were  condemned  to  exem- 
plary punidiments.  They  never  fought  in  the  night, 
inarched  before  fun-rife,  nor  ufed  any  ftratagem  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  valour;  whence  Ammunus  Mar- 
cellinus  obferves,  "  they  deemed  it  bafe  and  unfair  to  deal 
a  victory." 

Prcvioufly  to  their  taking  the  field,  the  force*  parted  in 
review  before  the  king,  or  commander  in  chief,  each 
man  throwing  an  arrow  into  a  baflcet.   Thefe  were  (baled 
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up  with  the  royal  iignet  till  tbe  end  of  the  campaign, 
when  the  foldiers  again  patted  multer,  every  one  taking 
an  arrow  out  of  the  fame  barttet.  The  remaining  arrows 
were  then  counted  ;  and  thus  the  Perfians  alcertained  the 
number  of  their  dead. 

With  rrfpcfl  to  their  religion,  the  Perfians  arefuppofed 
to  have  been  originally  instructed  in  the  worlhip  of  the 
true  God  by  their  progenitor  F.lam;  and  ro  have  been 
recovered  from  certain  heretical  opinions  by  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  in  whole  time  the  oriental  nations  were  over- 
powered with  a  falfe  religion,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Zabiifm.  If,  however,  this  was  the  cafe,  a  fecond 
corruption  mult  have  enfucd,  and  engaged  the  people  in 
fuperflitiouj  afis  of  reverence  to  the  celefUal  bodies,  and 
in  other  practices  incompatible  with  the  true  faith. 

The  fplcndour  pf  their  religion,  however,  was  never  fo 
far  obfeured  as  to  admit  any  degree  of  comparifon  between 
it  and  the  worlhip  of  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations, 
for,  while  they  abandoned  themSclves  to  the  moll  abfurd 
idolatry,  and  multiplied  their  reprefentations  of  numerous 
deities,  the  Perfians  zealoufiy  adored  one  all-wife  and  om- 
nipotent God,  whom  they  held  to  be  infinite  and  omni- 
prefent  i  fo  that  they  abhorred  the  idea  of  representing 
bim  by  images,  or  of  circumfcribing  his  prefence  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  temples.  The  worlhip  of  Venus 
was  indeed  introduced  in  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
Pcrfian  empire  ;  but  it  was  boldly  reprobated  by  the  Magi, 
who  remained  firm  to  this  article  of  their  creed,  "  There 
is  one  God  j"  a  principle  which  they  carefully  transmitted 
to  their  poilcrity. 

The  greatest  religious  objection  to  which  the  Perfians 
have  rendered  themlclves  liable,  refultt  from  their  vene- 
ration of  the  fun  and  of  fire;  and  from  thofc  lymbolica. 
representations,  called  Mithraic  figures,  which  adorned 
certain  caves,  after  the  time  of  the  learned  Zoroalter. 
But,  from  tbe  enquiries  and  researches  of  various  impar- 
tial and  literary  men,  it  appears  that  even  thefe  things 
were  formerly  mifrcprefentcd.  As  to  their  peculiar  rc- 
fpeft  for  the  Sun,  it  is  founded  on  their  belief  that  he  is 
the  nobleSt  creature  of  the  Almighty,  anil  the  immediate 
leat  or  throne  of  the  Holy  One;  and  with  regard  to  their 
veneration  for  the  element  of  fire,  they  avow  that  they 
have  chofen  it  as  the  purelt  fymbol  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
A  declaration  which  muft  gain  fomc  degree  of  credit,  if 
we  take  a  relrofpeftive  view  of  certain  events  and  cuftoms 
in  the  Jttujh  hiltory,  fuch  as  the  revelation  of  God  to 
Moles  in  the  burning  hii/h  ;  the  pillar  of  fire  which  pre- 
ceded the  Ifraelitilh  holt  in  their  removal  from  Egypt; 
and  the  never-dying  firt  that  was  kept  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings  at  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  figures  of  the 
fun,  the  planets,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  which  orna- 
mented fome  of  their  retreats,  they  ferved  only  as  mathe- 
matical fymbol s  for  preferring  the  true  fyftcm  of  the  uni- 
verfe  among  the  Perfians,  though  they  were  afterwards 
introduced  into  other  nations  as  objects  of  idolatrous 
worlhip. 

Though  fire  was  deemed  the  fymbol  of  divinity  among 
tbe  Pcrhans,  the  other  elements  were  alfo  highly  ho- 
noured by  themj  infomucb  that  they  fullered  tbe  bodies 
of  their  deceafed  friends  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
beads  of  prey,  to  avoid  polluting  the  earth  or  infefiing 
the  ttir;  and  they  univerfally  believed,  that  whoever  wil- 
fully polluted  water,  with  the  bones  of  dead  creatures  or 
other  abominations,  deferved  punilhment  of  the  molt 
dreadful  kind  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  This 
attachment  to  purity.and  efpecial  regard  to  water, feems 
jultified  by  the  Mofaic  precepts  for  corporal  purification, 
and  by  the  great  advantage  of  preferving  cleanlincfs  in  a 
climate  fo  hot  as  that  of  Perfia. 

Their  priefts,  who  have  been  branded,  by  the  preju- 
diced or  raifinformed,  with  the  name  of  fire-pritjlt,  were 
in  reality  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  priejlt  of  the  .17- 
leuehty,  for  they  read  every  day  certain  public  pr.u  :rs, 
and  performed  other  facerdotal  offices,  cxclufive  of  their 
attention  to  the  facred  fire.   They  never  confefled  their 
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offences  to  any  but  the  mod  High,  nor  befought  a  re- 
miiiion  of  them  from  any  except  him,  though  they  in- 
clined to  perform  thofe  devotional  afts  before  lire  or  before 
the  fun,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  Deity,  and  a  witnefs  of.  their 
actions.  In  like  manner  the  Israelites  confefled  their  fins 
to  God  in  the  temple  while  the  facred  fire  flamed  on  their 
altar;  fo  that  tbe  religious  practice  of  the  Perfians  fecms 
to  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  idolatry, 
though  it  was  ftrongly  tinctured  with  fupcritition. 

In  the  mod  ancient  times  the  Perfians  were  destitute  of 
temples,  but  erected  altars,  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
facred  tires,  on  tbe  tops  of  mountains  and  other  Solitary 
places.  At  length  Zoroafter  perfuaded  them,  for  the 
fake  of  convenience,  to  build,  over  each,  a  pyrotm,  or 
fire-temple.  This,  however,  had  no  relation  to  Mythra. 
or  the  Sun,  towards  whom  they  could  better  teftify  their 
refpeft  in  the  open  air;  neither  did  it  militate  againlt 
their  favourite  principle,  that  the  Lord  of  the  umverfe 
lhoutd  not  be  enclofed  within  walls ;  for  the  pyreura  was 
not  dcligncd  to  circuuifcribe  what  they  efieeraed  an  imasre 
of  the  Deity,  but  only  the  jy«W  of  his  purity,  or  the 
Jhadotc  of  his  nature. 

After  theconquefl  of  Perfia  by  the  Saracens,  the  religion 
of  Perfia  became  that  of  Mahomet,  of  the  feci  of  Ali. 
The  only  remnant  of  fire- wor Shippers,  or  Zoroaltriani, 
are  perhaps  the  Pkrsees.    See  that  article,  p.  6+8. 

The  ancient  Perfians  did  not  mc.ifure  the  fuixlivifions 
of  their  months  by  weeks,  but  gave  a  particular  name  to 
every  day  in  the  month,  and  to  every  month  in  the  year, 
which  they  adopted  from  certain  angels,  fuppofed  to  pre- 
side over,  and  to  influence,  all  the  actions  of  thofe  period  •, 
committed  by  Omnipotence  to  their  care.  The  presents 
of  the  months  were  regarded  as  a  Superior clafs  to  tVe 
rulers  of  the  day*.  It  was  confidcrcd  as  a  high  dnreSpcft 
to  addrefs  to  one  angel  the  prayer  proper  to  the  day  of 
another.  Tnerirft  month  of  the  Perfiin  year  commenced, 
from  high  antiquity,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  was  for- 
merly named,  together  with  its  angel,  Fire:  but  the 
fultan  Jalaluddin,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
reformed  the  Perfian  computation  of  time,  and  tranfpofed 
the  places  of  the  months  in  the  calendar. 

Farwardin  (March)  is  fo  named  from  an  angel  Sup. 
pofed  to  be  treafurer  of  Paradife.  On  the  firit  of  this 
month,  called  ttowrvot,  or  new-year's  day,  began  the  prin- 
cipal feftival  among  the  Perfians,  which  lattcJ  fix  Jay. 
On  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  a  young  man  of  elegant 
figure,  perlbnatini;  the  new  year,  was  llationed  at  the  door 
of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  w  hich  he  entered,  without  ce- 
remony, the  moment  the  fun  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
The  king  immediately  addreffing  him,  faid  "  What  art 
thou  f  Whence  dolt  thou  come  f  Whither  do!t  thou 
go?  What  is  thy  name  >  Wherefore  dolt  thou  approach? 
What  doll  thou  bring?"  To  which  he  anfivered ;  "I 
am  the  fortunate  and  the  blefled  •.  I  am  fent  hither  by 
God,  and  bring  with  me  the  new  year."  Then  fitting 
down,  another  appeared  with  a  large  filver  difh.in  which 
were  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  vetches,  fefarae,  and  rice,  (feven 
ears  and  nine  grains  of  each,)  with  a  lump  of  Sugar,  and 
two  new-coined  pieces  of  gold,  which,  as  an  offering, 
were  placed  before  the  king.  Then  entered  the  prim* 
minilter,  the  general  of  the  lorces,  the  lord  high  treafurer, 
and  the  fuperintendant  of  war:  after  whom  followed  the 
nobles  and  people,  according  to  their  dignity  and  respec- 
tive claffes.  A  large  loaf,  made  of  the  above-mentioned 
grains,  being  then  prefented  to  tbe  king ;  after  eating 
part  of  it,  he  offered  fome  to  thofe  who  were  around  him, 
faying  "This  is  the  new  day,  of  the  new  month,  of  the 
new  year,  of  new  time;  when  all  things  confident  with 
time  mult  be  renewed."  With  thefe  words,  be  gave 
robes  of  honour  to  his  officers. 

On  the  firft  of  tbe  fix  days  of  this  feftival,  the  king  was 
wholly  engaged  with  tbe  welfare  of  his  people,  and  tiie 
means  of  rendering  them  happy.  The  fecond  he  devoted 
to  the  aflrologers  and  other  learned  men;  the  third  to 
his  priefts  and  to  his  counsellors  j  the  fourth  to  the 
3  princes 
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princes  of  the  blood  and  tbe  grandees ;  the  fifth  to  the 
children  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  tbe  iiith  to  his  fubjefts 
generally,  receiving  on  that  day  the  prefent*  which  they 
»<re  accuftomed  to  make  him. 

Such  were  the  ceremonies  of  the  Perfian  new  year,  at 
court.  At  the  autumnal  equinox  they  were  not  wholly 
unlike,  though  fomewhat  differently  conduftcd.  The 
angel  of  the  month  Mihr  (September)  wasfuppofed  to 
be  the  intejligence  which  regulated  the  Sun,  and  to  pre- 
fidc  over  love  and  fiiendlhip.  On  the  16th,  being  this 
angel's  particular  day,  began  one  of  their  ereateft  fefti- 
vals  called  Mihrgan.  The  king  on  the  firit  day  of  this 
fc (rival,  after  anointing  himfelf  with  tbe  oil  of  btm,  (as  did 
all  his  fubjefts  who  could  procure  it,)  drefled  in  a  fuperb 
robe  of  many  colour*,  his  head  adorned  with  tbe  royal 
mj,  (diadem,)  on  which  was  a  fplendid  figure  of  the  Sun, 
fcated  himfelf  on  his  throne;  when  tbe  high-prieft,  en- 
wring  alone,  with  a  large  filver  di(h,  filled  with  fngar, 
peaches,  quinces,  apples,  citrons,  pomegranates,  tbe  ju- 
jube, the  lote,  a  bunch  of  white  grapes,  and  feven  myrtle 
berries,  muttered  over  them  a  prayer,  and  prefented  them 
to  the  king,  who  ate  of  them  all ;  after  which  the  nobility 
and  others,  approaching  according  to  their  rank,  followed 
the  fbvereign's  example;  when  a  variety  of  robes  and 
other  rich  furniture,  from  the  royal  wardrobe*,  weredif- 
tributed  amongft  them  in  proportion  to  their  degree. 
On  this  day  it  was  eftcemed  fortunate  to  wean  or  name 
children  ;  and,  if  a  fon  was  then  born  to  the  king,  he  was 
immediately,  with  great  folemnity,  confecrated  high  prieft 
of  the  Sun. 

Murdad,  (July.)  This  angel  was  one  of  tbe  reputed 
guardians  of  trees,  herbs,  fruits,  and  feeds.  Murdad, 
amongft  other  attributes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  presiding 
angel  of  Winter;  but  that  mull,  apparently,  have  been 
when  his  month  (now  July)  correfponded  with  Novem- 
ber, for  the  fame  realon  that  the  ridiculous  parade  of 
KufaJl  nijhin  (the  proceflion  of  Kufah),  mentioned  to  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  month  Azur,  muft  apply  to  it  when 
coinciding  with  the  vernal  equinox.  This  fefttval,  how- 
ever  whittilical  it  may  appear  to  us,  was  folcmnized  in 
Perfia,  by  all  rank?,  from  the  prince  to  the  peafant.  An 
old  toothlcTs  beardlcfs  figure,  reprefenting  Winter  in  his 
departure,  was  mounted  on  a  mule  or  afs.  He  was  ge- 
nerally fome  poor  buffoon,  (if  one-eyed  fo  much  the 
better,)  who,  by  ludicrous  gesticulations  afforded  much 
rrtirth  to  the  people;  fome  Iprinkling  him  with  warm 
water  and  giving  him  hot  viftuals,  whilft  others  were 
drenching  him  with  cold  ;  Kuiah  all  the  while  fanning 
hhnfelf,  and  exclaiming,  fiarnut!  gamin.'  O  heat!  he.it! 
He  had  a  crow  in  or.:  hand,  and  a  fait  or  fcourge  in  the 
other;  and  was  attended  even  by  the  family  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  accompanied  him  on 
hor  ft  back  through  the  whole  of  the  fantaftic  ceremony. 
In  this  manner  he  paraded  the  ftrects,  entering  the  houfe 
of  every  nobleman,  who  «•■*»  obliged  to  give  him  a  piece 
of  money,  if  he  did  not  with  to  have  his  clothes  bedawbed 
with  a  piece  of  red  clay,  which,  difloived  in  water,  he 
carried  by  his  fde.iii  a  little  e.irlhcn  velTel.  He  then  went 
into  every  fhop,  the  owners  of  which  took  efpeci.il  care 
to  have  their  money  ready,  for  a  moment's  delay  gave 
Kufah  a  right  to  feize  all  that  was  in  them.  Whatever 
was  thus  t  elicited  befwr  the  firit  prayers,  became  the 
property  of  the  king,  if  in  the  metropolis,  or  of  the  go- 
vernor in  .-.r.)  other  city  ;  but  from  that  hour  unil  the 
feCor.d  prayer,  the  receipts  were  reicrved  by  Kufa1!  him- 
(elf,  who  then  fuddenly  difappeared  ;  for,  if  this  repre- 
fentative  of  Winter  was  found  in  public  after  that  time, 
any  perfon  might  beat  him  with  impunity. 

On  the  fame  grounds,  we  muft  place  in  the  month  of 
April,  another  leltival  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  which 
they  celebrated  ancierftly  on  the  8th  of  tbe  month  Duti 
(December), called  khurm  rot  (cheerful  day)  ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Farhangi  Jahanguiri  and  other  authors, 
the  king  of  Perfta,  clothed  in  white  robes,  defcended  from 
his  throne,  and  feating  himfelf  on  a  white  carpet,  the 
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fsrapardah  (or  veil  before  the  royal  throne)  was  thrown 
open,  and  all  bis  fubjefts  were  admitted  to  bit  prefence. 
The  hufbandmen  were  treated  with  particular  refpeft, 
fome  of  their  chiefs  dining  at  the  fame  table  with  their 
fovereign,  when  he  addrefTed  them  in  the  following  drain: 
"  I  am  one  of  you  ;  my  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  my  people, 
relts  on  the  labour  of  your  hands;  the  fucceffion  of  the 
race  of  man  depends  upon  the  plough  ;  without  you  we 
cannot  exift  ;  but  your  dependence  upon  me  is  recipro- 
cal ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  brothers,  and  to  live  in 
perpetual  harmony." 

We  cannot  poffibly  be  difpleafed  with  the  attention 
paid  by  the  fovereign  to  hulbindry,  or  hufbandmen  ;  but 
we  confefs,  that  the  following  cuftom  affects  us  (till  more 
clofely.  We  have  indeed  heard,  in  our  own  country,  of 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  ladies  in  leap-year,  in  the 
choice  of  their  lovers;  but  it  feems  that  in  Perfia  every 
year  has  leap-year  privilege,  though  reftrifted  to  one 
month,  and  to  one  day  of  that  month;  but  then,  in  re- 
venge, it  extends  to  married  women  as  well  as  to  maidens; 
and  includes  hufbandtas  well  as  bachelors,  nnder  its  do- 
minion. SapnndarmuT,  (February,  xiith  month.)  To 
this  angel  they  affigued  the  care  of  the  earthly  globe,  and 
alfo  the  guardianthip  of  virtuous  women  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  fifth,  his  peculiar  day,  was  confidered  as 
highly  aufpicious  to  every  circumftance  relative  to  mar- 
riage. One  of  the  names  of  this  day,  was  vwrd giraa, 
(taking  or  governing  men,)  founded,  a*  they  fay,  upon 
a  cuftom  which  prevailed  in  ancient  timet  of  vetting  the 
ladies  on  that  day  with  defpotic  power,  the  hofbandt  pay- 
ing an  implicit  obedience  to  the.  molt  arbitrary  commands 
of  their  wives;  whilft  the  virgins,  in  their  refpeftive 
clalTet,  had  the  lingular  privilege  of  choofing  for  theru- 
felves  a  hufband  from  among  the  unmarried^ part  of  the 
male  fex  -,  who,  they  fay,  had  too  high  a  refpeft  for  this 
gallant  inftitution  to  heiltate  a  moment  in  receiving  their 
tair  admirers.  The  pairing  of  the  birds  about  this  feafon 
might  poffibly  have  luggeited  thofc  inducements  to  ma- 
trimony, as  well  to  the  weft  as  to  the  eaft;  Valentine's 
day,  in  old  times,  with  fome  variation  of  ceremony,  bear- 
ing a  ftrong  refemblance  to  this  Perlian  feftival.  (From 
Wilkin*'*  edit,  of  Richardion's  Perfian  Dift.) 

Or  Persia  under  the  Mahometan-  Dynas"tiis,  to 

THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  dyuafties  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, and  thofc  to  which  we  arc  proceeding,  will  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly  the  fi:n;.  A  military  leader, 
diflatitfied  with  the  court,  and  of  an  enterpruing  genius, 
attaches  to  his  ft.mdard  companions  of  a  limilar  character. 
His  firft  fucccfles  arc  rewarded  by  an  amp  e  fpoii,  which 
generofity  or  policy  induces  him  to  divide.  Numbers 
flock  to  bis  banners.  Ambition  and  avjrice  are  his  aux- 
iliaries; and  he  has  on'y  to  contend  againft  a  feeble  len. 
timent  of  attachment  for  an  unknown  prince,  who  pofli- 
bly  might  not  pollefs  a  tingle  quality  calculated  to  infpjre 
it,  and  whofe  name  had  furniflied  a  fanftion  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  mifru'e.  The  people  remain  partive  fpeftators  of 
the  approaching  conteft  :  and  the  royal  phantom  v.millies 
as  foon  at  it  is  attacked.  The  commander,  who  now 
ceafes  to  be  a  rebel,  commences  the  fun  ft  ions  of  fovcreign- 
ty.  Bred  up  in  habits  of  butinefs,  ami  inured  to  the  con- 
flicts of  aflive  life;  aware  that  he  prjlTclfes  power  by  a 
precarious  tenure,  he  endeavours  to  make  himlelf  refpeft- 
ed  as  well  as  feared:  his  difcipline  is  fevcre  ;  abulcs  in 
the  adminiftration  are  corrected,  and  every  department 
of  the  Itate  rigoroufly  fcrutinized.  A  comparifon  of  his  ' 
rule  with  the  luxurious  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  the 
preceding  reign,  is  entirely  to  hit  advantage.  At  his 
death,  he  tranlmits  to  his  fucceflora  throne  lupported  by 
the  experience  of  its  beneficial  effefts,  and  defended  by 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  its  difcipline,  and  ill 
attachment.  His  fon,  who  probably  fought  and  conquer- 
ed by -the  fide  of  his  father,  purfues  the  lame  policy,  ex- 
tends his  dominions,  enforces  bis  regulations,  and  enafts 
»  K  jiew 
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new  ones,  the  refult  of  experience.  The  kingdom 
becomes  great  and  profperous;  and  it  is  in  this  reign 
that  it  probably  reaches  the  utmoft  elevation  it  is  detlined 
to  attain.  The  third  monarch  of  the  dynafty,  born  to  a 
throne,  and  enervated  by  fenfual  delights,  retains  the 
civil  polity  of  his  anceftors,  but  delegates  to  others  the 
ruder  talk  of  fighting  his  battles.  He  is  ufually  a  great 
patron  of  literature,  and  aims  at  a  different  fort  of  fame. 
If  his  talents  be  conliderable,  his  manners  popular,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  circumjacent  countries  favourable  to  tran- 
quillity, he  too  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  who  is  probably 
the  laft  of  the  race  who  mounts  the  throne ;  and  thefeSa- 
turni.m  year*  roll  round  again.  Such  is  the  brief  outline 
of  an  ea  Item  dynafty,  on  the  fuppofition  moil  favourable 
to  peace,  viz.  that  the  authority  of  a  defpot  furvives  him 
long  enough  to  regulate  the  fucceflion. 

Perfia  continued  to  be  fubject  to  the  Arabs  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  Saracen  empire,  when  it  was  feized  by  various 
ufurpers,  till  the  time  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  conquered  it 
as  well  as  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  See  the  article  Hin- 
doostan,  vol.  x.  p.  17-11.  After  hit  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  taafi,  Perfia,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were  governed  by  officers  appointed 
by  bis  fucceffors,  who  reigned  at  Kssrakorom,  in  tbeeaft- 
ern  parts  of  Tartary,  till  the  year  115),  when  it  became 
once  more  the  feat  of  a  mighty  empire  under  Ilulaku  the 
Mogul,  who  in  1*56  abofifhed  the  caliphate,  by  taking 
the  city  of  Bagdad,  as  related  under  that  article,  vol.  ii. 
p.  618.  After  the  death  of  Hulaku,  his  fon  Abaka  fuc- 
ceeded to  his  extenfive  dominions;  and  bis  firft  care  was 
to  fhut  up  all  the  avenues  of  his  empire  againlt  the  other 
princes  of  the  race  of  Gengis  Khan,  who  reigned  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Tartary.  His  precautions,  however,  were 
of  little  avail;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
was  invaded  by  Barkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagaty  the 
fon  of  Gengis  Khan,  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  Abakawasbut  indifferently  prepared  to 
oppofefuch  a  formidable  power ;  but,  happily  for  him,  his 
anragoniftdied  before  the  armies  came  to  an  engagement, 
upon  which  the  invaders  difperfed  and  returned  to  Tar- 
tary. In  the  year  1164,  Armenia  and  Anatolia  were  ra- 
vaged by  the  Mamalukes  from  Egypt)  but  they  were  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  Abaka,  who  thus  teemed  to  beeftablifhed 
in  tbe  poffeflion  of  an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Perfian  kings.  His  tranquillity,  however, 
was  of  fhort  duration  ;  for,  in  1168,  his  dominions  were 
invaded  by  Borak  Khan,  a  prince  tikewife  of  the  race  of 
Jagaty,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men.  He  quickly  reduced 
the  province  of  Chorafan,  where  he  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition, and  in  1169  advanced  as  far  as  Aderbijan,  where 
Abaka  had  the  bulk  of  his  forces.  A  bloody  battle  en- 
fued  i  in  which  Abaka  was  victorious, and  Borak  obliged 
to  fly  into  Tartary,  with  the  loft  of  all  hit  baggage  and 
great  part  of  his  army.  Abaka  died  in  1181,  after  a  reign 
of  feventecn  years,  not  without  fulpieion  of  being  poi- 
foned  j  and  was  fucceeded  by  bis  brother  Ahmed  Khan. 
He  was  the  firft  of  the  family  of  Gengis  Khan  who  em- 
braced Mahometanifm  }  but  neither  he  nor  his  fucceffors 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  lead  verfed  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment; for  the  Perftan  hiftory,  from  this  period,  be- 
comes only  an  account  of  infurreftions,  murders,  re- 
bellions, and  poil'oitings,  till  the  year  1 335,  when  it  fplit 
all  to  pieces,  and  was  poffeffed  by  .1  great  number  of  petty 
princes  ;  all  of  whom  were  at  perpetual  war  with  each 
other  till  the  time  of  Timour  tbe  Lame,  or  Tamerlane, 
who  once  more  reduced  tbem  all  under  one  jurisdiction. 
See  the  article  Mogul,  vol.  xv.p.  615. 

The  chief  of  tbe  exploits  of  Tamerlane  are  related  un- 
der Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  13.3a.  His  conquells,  in- 
deed, were  fo  numerous  and  extenfive,  that  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  it  is  impoftible  they  can  be  comprifed  in  one 
article.  This  molt  celebrated  of  oriental  conquerors,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in  tbe  territory  of  Cafh, 
forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Samarcand,  in  the  year  1336. 
Hi*  anceftors  were  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  that  diftricr, 
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and  derived  their  defcent  from  a  family  related  to  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Gengis  Khan.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
anarchy  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  eaft ;  and,  after  a  fe- 
ries  of  domeftic  feuds,  the  khans  of  CaQigar,  with  an  ar>ny 
of  Getes,  or  Calmucks,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Tranf- 
oxiana.  In  1357,  Timour,  having  lately  loft  his  father, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  followers  for  tbe  purpofeof 
delivering  his  country,  in  which  at  length  be  fucceeded  1 
and  was  then,  at  a  general  diet,  in  1370,  feated  on  the 
throne  of  Zagatai,  at  the  city  of  Balk  i  after  which  he  re- 
paired to  Samarcand,  which  he  made  the  feat  of  his  em- 
pire. But  this  elevation,  fo  far  from  fatisfying  bis  am- 
bition, only  opened  farther  profpects  to  it.  In  lome  Suc- 
ceeding years  be  reunited  to  Zagatai  it*  former  depen  • 
dencics,  Charizm  and  Candahar.  He  next  turned  hit 
attention  to  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  or  Perfia,  then  divided, 
as  we  havejuft  remarked,  among  feveral  ufurpers.  He 
firft  reduced  to  fubmiffion  Ibrahim  prince  of  Shirwan. 
He  then  attacked  Shah  Man  four,  prince  of  Pars,  or  PeriU 
Proper,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  under  the. 
walls  of  Shiraz,  in  which  Manlour  was  (lain  ;  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  all  his  male  progeny  fecured  the  conqueft. 
From  Shiraz  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  and 
the  rich  city  of  Ormuz  e leaped  drftruction  by  the  payment 
of  a  large  contribution.  Tamerlane  then  parted  as  a  con- 
queror through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates from  their  mouth  to  their  fources;  entered  Edeffa, 
and  reduced  the  Chriftians  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia. 
He  now  refolved  to  retaliate  upon  the  Getes  their  invafion 
of  his  native  country  ;  and,  parting  the  Sihoon,  he  fubdued 
the  kingdom  of  Cafttgar,  and  marched  feven  times  into 
the  heart  of  their  territory.  In  his  expeditions  he  pene- 
trated to  tbe  diftanceof  +80  leagues  to  the  north. cart  of 
Samarcand,  and  his  emirs  croffed  the  river  Irtifh  into  Si- 
beria. Kipzak,  or  Weftern  Tartary,  was  another  great 
fcene  of  his  actions.  Toftamifh,  a  fugitive  prince  of  that 
country,  bad  been  entertained  in  bis  court,  and  was  lent 
back  with  an  army  which  efhblifbed  him  in  the  Mogul 
empire  of  the  north.  After  a  reign  of  ten  years  be  turned 
again  ft  his  benefactor,  and  with  a  mighty  army  entered 
Perfia  through  the  gates  of  Derbcnd,  paflcd  the  Sihoon, 
burnt  the  palaces  of  Tamerlane,  and  obliged  him  to  con- 
tend for  his  capital  and  empire.  Toctamilh  was  defeated, 
and  hit  infult  was  retaliated  by  two  invafions  of  Kipzak, 
with  fucb  mighty  hofts  that  the  wing*  of  Tamerlane's 
army  were  thirteen  miles  afunder.  After  a  march  of  five 
months  through  tracts  in  which  the  footftep*  of  man  were 
rarely  beheld,  Toctamilh  was  again  encountered  and 
routed.  The  purfuit  carried  the  conqueror  into  the  tri- 
butary provinces  of  Ruffuj  and  a  duke  of  tbe  reigning  fa- 
mily was  made  captive  in  the  ruins  of  Yeletz,  his  capital. 

In  1 398,  his  inlatiable  ambition  inftigated  him  to  the 
invafion  of  the  rich  country  of  Hindooftan,  where  th* 
foubahs  of  the  provinces  were  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion 
again  ft  the  weak  fultan  Mabmood.  He  advanced  to 
Dehli,  overthrew  the  oppofing  army  of  Mali  mood  with  it* 
elephants,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  that  capital, 
which  be  defolated  with  pillage  and  maflacre.  He  had 
already  made  prodigious  lacrifices  of  infidels  and  idolater* 
to  his  religious  zeal ;  but,  refolving  ftill  further  to  merit 
the  rewards  due  to  victor*  in  a  holy  war,  he  advanced  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  nortb-eaft  of  Dehli,  parted  th« 
Ganges,  and  in  various  actions  flaughtered  great  numbers 
of  the  Guebres,  or  fire-worfhippcr*. 

When  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  be  was  informed  of 
great  difturbances  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Ana- 
tolia, of  tbe  revolt  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  tbe  ambitious 
project*  of  the  Turkifh  fultan  Bajazct.  He  thereupon, 
gave  orders  to  his  commanders  to  return  in  feparatc  bo- 
dies by  the  routes  marked  out  for  them,  diftributed.rkh 
prcfent*  among  them  and  the  Indian  lords  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  and,  quitting  the  main  army,  battened 
back  to  Samarcand.  After  tome  months  of  repofe,  h« 
proclaimed  .1  Seven-years'  expedition  to  the  weftern  part* 
of  Afia,  granting  to  thofe  who  bad  ferved  in  India  their 
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option  to  accompany  him  or  ftay  at  borne,  but  command, 
ing  all  hit  Perfian  military  fubjefts  toaflembleat  Ifpahan. 
He  firft  proceeded,  A.D.  i+oo,  againft  the  Georgian  Chrif. 
tians,  whom  be  reduced  to  tbe  alternative  of  tribute  or 
the  Koran,  offering  however  to  thofc  whom  he  had  taken 
priibner*  no  other  choice  than  death  or  abjuring  their  re- 
ligion. On  hit  return  from  this  warfare  he  gave  audience 
to  the  ambaffadors  of  Bajazet ;  and  Tome  time  was  fpent 
by  thefe  mighty  monarch*  in  mutual  complaint*  and  me- 
naces, expreflTed  in  renin  of  coarfe  provocation.  At  length 
Timour  laid  fiege  to  Si  was  or  Sebafte.a  city  on  the  borders 
of  Anatolia,  which  he  took  and  deftroyed,  cruelly  burn- 
ing alive  the  Armenian  garrifon  of  4000  men.  He  then 
invaded  Syria,  where  Barkok,  a  Circaflian,  who  had  pof- 
fefled  the  throne  of  Egypt  fome  year*  before,  had  defied 
bit  power.  Hi*  fon  Farage  imitated  hi*  example,  and  hi* 
emirs  were  aflembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel  tbe  hoftile  at- 
tack. They  iflued  forth  to  the  plain  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  force  to  engage  Tamerlane,  whofe 
front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephant*,  carry- 
ing turrets  filled  with  archer*,  and  Greek  fire.  The  terror 
they  occalioned,  with  the  rapid  evolution*  of  the  Moeul 
cavalry,  threw  the  Syrians  into  diforder.  who  fled  haftily 
to  the  city,  which  the  enemy  entered  with  them.  The 
citadel  after  a  fhort  defence  was  furrendered,  and  Tamer- 
lane became  entire  matter  of  this  opulent  capita).  While 
its  ftreets  were  dreaming  with  btood,  and  refunding  with 
cries,  the  victor  held  a  theological  conference  with  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  He  concluded  it  with  faying,  "You 
fee  me  here,  a  poor,  lame,  decrepit,  mortal  5  yet  by  my 
arm  the  Almighty  ha*  been  pleated  to  fubdue  the  king- 
doms of  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indie*.  I  am  not  a  man 
of  blood ,  and  God  is  my  witnefs  that  in  all  my  war*  I 
have  never  been  the  aggreflbr,  and  that  my  enemies  have 
always  been  the  authors  of  theirown  calamity."  At  thi* 
inftanr,  however,  his  foldters  were  occupied  in  making 
op  a  certain  tale  of  heads  of  the  enemy,  required  by  his 
peremptory  orders,  which,  according  to  his  cuftom,  were 
afterwards  piled  up  in  columns  and  pyramids. 

After  tbe  capture  and  pillage  of  fome  other  places,  the 
*<ge  of  Bagdad  was  entered  upon.  Tamerlane  came  be- 
fore it  inperfon,  and,  having  entirely  blockaded  it,  delay- 
ed an  aflault  in  expectation  of  a  voluntary  furrender. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  held  out  in  defpair  to  the  end 
of  forty  days,  when  a  ftorm  was  ordered  5  and  the  death 
of  fome  of  the  aflailants  wa*  revenged  by  a  maflacre 
which  produced  a  pyramid  of  90,000  heads.  The  city  wa* 
entirely  razed,  with  the  exception  of  mofques,  hofpital*. 
and  colleges.  The  conqueror  then  reviftted  Georgia  ;  and, 
having  fettled  affair*  in  thofc  parts,  he  declared  hi*  refo- 
lution  of  turning  his  arm*  againft  the  Ottoman  emperor. 

Two  years  had  pafled  fmce  it  had  become  manifelt  that 
an  encoujiter  between  .thefe  powerful  and  ambitious  fo- 
vereigns  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  Syrian  expedition 
of  Tamerlane  had  given  time  for  Bajazet  to  make  ade- 
quate preparations  for  meeting  the  dreaded  conflift. 
After  a  very  fanguinary  and  well-difputed  combat,  the 
great  conteft  was  decided  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
l  urkifh  emperor.  The  battle  of  Angora  was  fought  in 
July_  140s.  Concerning  the  treatment  of  the  imperial 
captive,  very  different  accounts  are  given  by  hiftorians  of 
different  nations.  See  Bajazet  I.  His  death,  however, 
in  the  next  year,  put  him  out  of  the  reach  either  of  the 
generality  or  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror. 

The  conquefts  of  this  Tartar  now  extended  from  tbe 
Irtifli  and  Volga  to  the  Perfian  gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Archipelago (  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  felt 
beyond  thefe  limits.  The  want  of  (hipping  prevented  him 
from  crofting  into  Europe)  but  Soliman,  the  fon  of  Ba- 
jatet,  thought  proper  to  foothe  him  by  prefents,  and  ac- 
cepted a  patent  of  inveftiture  from  him  for  hi*  kingdom 
of  Romania  1  and  the  Greek  emperor  fubmitted  to  pay 
him  the  fame  tribute  which  be  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Turki(h  fultan.  The  fultan  of  Egypt  alfo,  who  thought 
Wmfelf  in  danger  of  an  invafion,  manifefted  bit  fubmiluoo 
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by  caufing  prayers  to  be  read,  and  money  coined,  in  Tss- 
merlane's  name,  and  fent  an  embafty  with  prefentt  to  be- 
fpeak  hit  favour.  The  final  conqueftof  Georgia,  and  the 
pacification  of  fome  difturbances  which  had  occurred  in 
Perfia,  employed  the  Tartar  emperor  for  fome  time  on  hit 
return  from  Turkey,  and  hedid  not  arrive  at  Samarcand  till 
the  fummerof  1404.  In  that  capital  he  difplayed  hi*  mag- 
nificence and  power  in  difpennng  reward*  and  punifh- 
ments,  attending  to  the  complaints  of  his  people,  erecting 
palaces  and  temples,  and  giving  audience1  to  ambafladort 
from  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Ruflia,  and  Spain. 
The  marriage  of  fix  of  his  g  rand  fon  s  was  celebrated  with 
all  the  pomp  of  an  eaftern  court,  and  the  fovereign  feemed 
happy  in  a  temporary  dereliction  of  hit  cares  and  his  au- 
thority. But,  though  he  had  in  a  public  aflembly  Com* 
time  before  expreflTed  him  felt'  as  fatisfied  with  the  wide  li- 
mits of  his  empire,  a  project  of  ambition  more  vaft  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  entertained  occupied  his  mind  1 
which  was  no  lefs  than  tbe  conqueftof  China.  The  pre- 
parations made  for  this  mighty  enterprife  were  on  a  cor- 
refpondent  fcale  of  magnitude.  Two  hundred  thoufand 
veteran  foldier*  were  muttered,  who  were  provided  witb 
ample  means  of  conveying  neceflariea  to  lerve  them  in 
their  long  march  over  the  deferts  which  feparate  Samar- 
kand from  Pekin.  The  aged  emperor  mounted  his  horfe 
in  the  winter  feafon,  crolled  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  and, 
advanced  to  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  hi* 
capital,  when  at  the  camp  of  Otrar  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever,  which  fatigue,  and  the  imprudent  ufe  of  iced  water, 
foon  rendered  mortal.  Aware  of  his  condition,  be  fum- 
moned  round  him  the  emprefl.es  and  principal  emirs ; 
and,  having  declared  his  grandfon  Mchemet  Jehan  Ghir 
bit  univerial  heir  and  fucceftbr,  and  exacted  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  him,  be  expired  on  April  tbe  ift,  1405,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  35th  from  his  elevation 
to  tbe  tbrone  of  Zagatai.  He  left  fifty-three  defcendantt, 
and  a  name  ftill  highly  revered  in  the  eaft;  and  his  pofte- 
rity  are  to  this  day  inverted  with  the  title  of  the  Moeul 
emperors,  though  the  power  and  dominion  have  pafled 
into  other  bands.  Tamerlane  was  tall  and  corpulent, 
with  a  wide  forehead  and  large  bead,  a  pleafing  counte- 
nance, and  fair  complexion.  He  had  broad  (boulders 
and  ftrong  limb* ;  but  wa*  maimed  in  one  hand,  and  lame 
of  the  right  fide.  Hi*  eyes  were  full  of  fire ;  his  voice 
was  loud  and  commanding}  his  conftitution  hardy  and 
vigorous;  bis  undemanding  found;  and  his  mind  firm 
and  ftedfaft.  In  conversation  he  was  grave  and  modeft,. 
and  he  prided  himfelf  in  an  attachment  to  truth.  He 
delighted  in  reading  biftory,  and  in  difciifltng  topics  of 
fcience  with  the  learned.  His  religion  was  fierce  and  fa- 
natical, and  he  had,  or  affected,  the  fuperftitiou*  reverence 
for  omens  and  prophecies,  faints  and  aftrologers,  which 
is  general  in  the  eaft.  He  conducted  his  government 
alone,  without  favourites  or  minifters;  and  its  fpirit  waa 
abfolute  and  uncontrolled  rule.  It  wa*  bis  boa  ft  to  have 
introduced  fee u rity  and  order  throughout  his  wide  domi- 
nions, and  he  challenged  the  praile  of  a  benefactor  to 
mankind ;  but  no  conquefts  have  been  attended  with 
more  deftruction  of  human  lives,  and  more  defolation 
of  flourifhing  cities  and  diftriets,  than  his  were  \  and 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  extend  his  authority  be- 
yond the  poulble  limits  of  a  (ingle  government.  He 
was  not,  however,  a  mere  barbarian  conqueror;  but,  if 
bis  code  of  laws  can  be  relied  upun  as  genuine,  had  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  adutiniftration  of  a  great  empire. 
The  "  Initiations  of  Tamerlane"  have  been  made 
known  in  Europe  by  two  tranflations  from  a  Perfian 
verfion  ;  one  in  Engliftt  bv  Major  Davy  and  Profeflor 
White,  Oxford,  1 78$  ;  the  other  in  French,  by  M.  Langles, 
Paris,  1787. 

After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  Perfia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  his  fon  Shah  Rukh,  a  wife  and  valiant  prince; 
but  immediately  after  his  death  fell  into  the  fame  con- 
fufion  as  before  ;  being  held  by  a  great  number  of  petty 
tyrants,  till  tbe  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it 
j  waa. 
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was  conquered  by  Shah  Tfmael  Sen"  ;  of  whofe  family  we 
have  the  following  account.  His  father  was  (heik  Hayder, 
the  ion  of  fultan  Juneyd,  the  fon  of  fhetk  Ibrahitt),  the 
(on  of  fheik  Ali,  the  fon  of  (heik  Mufa,  the  fon  of  (heik 
Sefi,  who  wa*  the  thirteenth  in  a  direct  line  from  AJi,  the 
fon-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  When  Tamerlane 
returned  to  Perfia  from  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  the  Turkifh 
lulian,  he  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  captives 
Cut  of  Caramania  and  Anatolia,  all  of  whom  he  intended 
to  put  to  deafli  ;  and  with  this  refolution  he  entered 
Ardebil,  or  Ardevil,  a  city  of  Aderhijan,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Taurus,  where  he  continued  for 
feme  days.  At  this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  (heik  Sefi, 
above  mentioned,  reputed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  faint; 
and,  as  fuch,  much  reverenced  by  them.  The  fame  of 
Sefi's  fanctity  fo  much  moved  Tamerlane,  that  he  paid 
him  frequent  vifits  >  and,  when  he  was  about  to  depart, 
promiftd  to  grant  whatever  favour  he  fbould  afk.  Sefi, 
who  had  been  informed  of  Tamerlane's  defign  to  put  the 
captives  to  death,  requefted  of  the  conqueror  that  he 
would  fpare  the  lives  of  tbofe  unfortunate  men.  Ta- 
merlane, defirous  of  obliging  him,  not  only  granted 
this  requeft,  but  delivered  them  up  to  him  to  be  difpofed 
of  as  he  thought  fit  i  upon  which  the  (heik  furnifhed 
them  with  clothes  and  other  neccflaries  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  Tent  tbetn  home  to  their  refpective  countries. 

This  generous  action  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  fa- 
mily ;  for  the  people  were  fo  much  affected  with  fuch  an 
extraordinary  inltance  of  virtue,  that  they  repaired  in 
great  numbers  to  Sefi,  bringing  with  them  confiderable 
prefentsi  and  this  fo  frequently,  that  few  days  parted  in 
which  he  was  not  vifited  by  many.  Thefe  teftimonies  of 
gratitude  continued  to  be  (hown  to  his  defcendants  dur- 
ing three  generations,  until  the  time  of  Juneid,  grand* 
fon  of  the  flieik ;  when  the  reigning  prince,  being  of  a 
fufpicious  temper,  forbade  them  to  be  continued.  Ju- 
neid retired  to  the  province  of  Shirwan,  the  fovereign  of 
which  put  him  to  death.  His  fon  was  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  avenge  him  t  and  his  two  grandfons.  named  Ali 
and  Ifraael.  were  left  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  eldeft  of  them  fell  a  victim  to  their  machina- 
tion*: Ifmael,  the  fecond,  efcaped,  and  was  educated 
witli  great  care  in  Ghilan  by  a  (heik  who  had  been  his 
father's  friend. 

At  this  period,  (A.  D.  1500.)  there  were  numbers  of 
the  fectaries  of  Ali  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Ada; 
of  thefe  Ifmael  aflembled  about  (even  hundred  who  were 
attached  to  his  family,  and  with  them  fell  upon  his  fa- 
'  ther's  murderer,  flew  him  in  battle,  and  took  pofieffion 
of  his  dominiont.  After  this,  he  purfucd  his  conquefts; 
and,  as  his  antagoniirs  never  united  to  oppofe  him,  had 
conquered  the  great  tit  part  of  Perfia,  and  reduced  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  hy  the  year  1510.  However,  his  con- 
quers on  t;ie  well  fide  were  loon  (topped  by  the  Turks  ; 
for,  in  151 1,  lie  received  a  great  defeat  from  Selim  I.  who 
would  probably  have  crufhed  the  empire  of  Ifmael  in  its 
infancy,  had  no;  he  thought  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  more 
important  than  that  of  Perfia.  After  his  defeat  by  Selim. 
Itinael  never  undertook  any  thing  of  confrrjtirnce.  He 
died  in  us 3,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  elded  fon  Tah- 
mafp. 

The  new  fhah  was  .1  man  of  very  limited  abilities,  and 
wa*  therefore  invaded  by  thr  Turks  almoft  inltanily  on 
his  acceflion  to  the  throne.  However,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  an  inundation,  which  overflowed  their 
camp,  and  «hich  frightened  them  with  its  red  colour, 
prohably  nrifir.g  from  the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it 
j-s'lt..1  Tnhm.ifp,  however,  reduced  Georgia  to  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Perhan  empire;  that  codntry  being  in  his 
tiir.c  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  prince*,  who,  by 
realon  of  t!>eir  divifions,  were  able  to  make  little  oppoli- 
lioiv  Talimafu  reigned  fifty-three  years.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  having  beer,  the  firft  who  defolated  his  own 
territories,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  finding  fuftenance 
there.   By  this  practice,  the  frontiers  of  Perfia  and  Tur- 


key, one  of  the  not  beautiful  countries  in  the  worlds 
have  been  reduced  to  a  defert.  He  was  fitcceeded,  A.  D. 
157$,  by 

Ifmael  II.  his  fon,  whom  he  had  imprifoned  twenty- 
five  years ;  and  who  verified  the  obfervation,  *'  that  the 
reign  of  a  prince  who  returns  from  exile,  or  efcapes  from 
captivity,  is  always  cruel  and  fanguinary." 

Mohammed,  the  brother  and  fucceflbr  of  Ifmael, 
(A.  D.  s  577.)  bad  fpent  his  life  in  privacy,  wholly  devo- 
ted to  religious  duties.  It  was  with  the  greater!  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  perfuaded  to  afiume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, and  then  only  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
confufion  which  be  was  adored  his  refulal  would  inevita- 
bly oration.  The  war  with  the  Turks  continued  almoft 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  and  was  ftained  on  both  fides 
with  acts  of  unneceflary  cruelty.  Mohammed  was 
greatly  did  re  (fed  for  want  of  fufficient  forces  to  encounter 
the  enemy,  both  in  Georgia  and  Perfia ;  fo  that  st  length 
the  Othmans  reduced  Tauris,  and  built  a  ftrong  fortrefs 
in  the  heart  of  that  province. 

Mohammed,  at  his  death  in  15S4.,  left  three  foni: 
Hamzeh  afcended  the  throne,  and  was  aflaflinated  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  brother  Ifmael  III.  who  fucceeded  him  : 
but  he  was  alfo  confpired  again  ft  by  fome  lords  of  his 
court,  who  bribed  his  barber  to  cut  his  throat  while  (ha- 
ving him  ;  and  the  inliant  that  the  horrid  act  was  perpe- 
trated, the  confpirators  with  their  own  hands  cut  the  af- 
faflin  to  piecrs,  and  burned  his  body,  that  no  trace  of  the 
crime  might  exift. 

Shah  Abbas,  furnaraed  the  Great,  was  the  third  fon  of 
Mohammed,  and  was  born  about  A.  D.  1558.  He  was  at 
firft  governor  or  king  of  Cborafan ;  but,  on  the  murder 
of  his  brothers,  be  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1585.  One 
of  his  firft  actions  was  to  put  to  death,  partly  with  his 
own  hand,  his  tutor  Murihid,  to  whom  he  bad  been  in- 
debted for  his  life  and  crown,  but  who  (bowed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  keep  him  in  fubjection  1  and  this  bloody  deed,  in 
a  barbarous  and  defpotic  country,  was  confidered  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  vigour  of  character,  and  ability  for  go- 
verning, which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

When  he  afcended  the  throne,  Perfia  was  divided  among 
more  than  twenty  princes,  who  had  ufurped  theirgovern- 
ments,  and  rendered  themfelves  independent.  There 
was  alfo  a  body  of  troops,  refembling  the  janizaries  in 
Turkey,  who  kept  all  former  fovereigns  under  control. 
Thefe,  as  well  as  the  leading  families,  were  of  the  race 
of  Kurchi,  or  Turkmans;  and  were  aflbciated  for  mu- 
tual defence,  fo  as  to  fet  the  fupremc  authority  at  defiance. 
It  was  therefore  the  great  object  of  Abbas  to  deltroy  ail 
the  ancient  families,  and  reform  the  refractory  troops;  a 
defign  in  the  main  juftifiable,  though  he  purfued  it  with 
all  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  that  have  ever  dillinguiftW 
eaftern  policy.  « 

Abbas  began  his  public  exploits  by  a  warfare  of  three 
years  againff  Abdallab,  kban  of  the  Ulbeks,  who  had  in- 
vaded Chora  fan.  It  terminated  in  the  capture  and  death 
of  the  khan,  and  all  his  family.  Abbas  then  vifited  II- 
nahan,  with  the  fituation  of  which  he  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted, that  he  made  it  the  featof  his  empire.  He  next 
undertook  an  expedition  againlt  the  Othman  Turk*,  from 
whom  he  re-took  Tauris,  and  various  cities  and  pro- 
vinces in  that  neighbourhood;  and  by  an  act  of  theb.i. 
fed  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  he  inallacred  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Curd»,  who  had  United  him  in  taking  the  ftrong 
town  of  Orumi.  He  next  lubdued  the  provinces  of  Shir- 
wan and  Ghilan,  on  the  weliern  coaft  ot  the  Calpi.in  Sea, 
and  made  roads  through  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  thole 
countries.  The  Turks  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  a 
prodigious  army  to  Tauris,  but  were  driven  back,  after 
J'ome  bloody  actions,  by  Abbas.  And  on  a  fecond  inv*- 
fion,  two  years  afterwards,  though  they  took  Tauris,  and 
gained  feveral  advantages,  they  were  in  the  end  compelled 
to  retreat.  An  interval  of  twenty  years  enfued,  during 
which  Perfia  enjoyed  tranquillity;  but,  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  the  Turks  made  a  third  irruption,  in  con- 
junction 
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ton  A  ion  with  the  Crim  Tartart.  They  were,  however, 
finally  repulfed  by  one  of  the  generals  of  the  (hah. 

Abba*  then  made  an  expedition  into  Georgia.  Find- 
ing his  (oldiert  much  addifted  to  the  life  of  tobacco,  he 
prohibited  it,  and  enforced  his  order  by  caufing  the  nofea 
and  li ps  of  offender*  to  be  cut  off.  A  merchant,  igno- 
rant of  the  prohibition,  coming  into  the  camp  with  (brae 
hags  of  tobacco,  wai,  by  the  (hah**  command,  fet  upon 
a  pile  of  faggot*,  and  confuraed  in  the  midft  of  hit  mer- 
chandize. 

Thii  cruel  difpofition  wa*  foon  after  exercifed  in  a  very 
tragical  manner  on  his  own  family.  Bcfidci  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  concubines,  Abbat  had  three  wivet,  who  bore  him 
at  many  font.  The  elder,  Sefi  Mirza,  had  been  indica- 
ted by  Some  nablci,  wearied  with  the  father'*  tyranny,  to 
join  in  a  confpir.icy  againft  his  life,  and  afcend  the  throne 
in  hi*  dead.  Sefi,  with  filial  duty,  discovered  the  plot  to 
hit  father;  but  he  thereby  infufed  an  incurable  fufpi- 
cion  into  the  mind  of  Abbas  ;  and  this  was  only  to  be 
removed  by  his  death.  The  father  propofed  hi*  fon'*  exe- 
cution to  a  brave  old  general,  who  at  the  hazard  of  hi* 
own  life  refufed  the  deed.  Another  was  not  fo  fcrupu- 
lout.  He  met  the  prince  coining  from  the  bath  on  a 
mule,  attended  only  by  a  tingle  page;  and,  feizing  hit 
bridle,  bade  him  alight  and  die,  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
pleafure.  The  prince  exclaimed  againft  the  injustice  of 
the  fentence  ;  but  added,  "  Since  it  it  God's  pleafure  lliu* 
to  difpofe  of  me,  hit  will,  and  the  king's,  be  done."  He 
immediately  received  two  (labs,  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  hi*  executioner.  Thi*  aft,  even  in  Perfia,  occasioned 
a  dangerous  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  the  mother  of 
the  murdered  prince  ran  to  the  Shah's  apartments,  and 
with  bitter  reproaches  tore  his  face  with  her  nails.  Ab- 
bas bore  it  patiently,  and  was  contented  with  vindicating 
hi*  conduft,  from  the  danger  of  his  own  life.  He  even 
felt  poignant  remorfe.  He  (hut  himfelf  up  ten  day*  with 
hi*  eye*  covered,  lived  a  month  upon  fpare  diet,  mourned 
a  whole  year,  and  never  afterward*  wore  clothe*  which 
could  distinguish  him  from  thofe  of  the  mean  eft  condi- 
tion. He  likewife  converted  the  place  where  his  fon  wa* 
killed  into  a  fanftuary.  Hit  bloody  difpofition,  however, 
was  rather  irritated  than  foftensd  by  this  difafter.  He  in- 
vited all  the  khan*  whom  he  fufpefted  to  a  banquet,  and 
caufedthemtodiein  hi*  pretence  by  poifon;  and  after  hav- 
ing, according  to  promife,  rewarded  hi*  fon't  executioner 
by  making  him  a  khan,  he  obliged  him  to  cut  off  his  own 
fon'*  head,  that  he  might  feel  the  wretchedncls  he  had 
been  inftrumcntal  in  occasioning.  That  his  grandl'on,  of 
whom  he  wa*  fond,  might  not  cultivate  popularity  as  hi* 
father  had  done,  Abba*  caufed  opium  to  be  administered 
daily  to  him,  in  order  to  ftupify  and  weaken  hi*  facul- 
ties 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Sefi  Mirza.  the  two  remaining 
font  of  Abbas  were  both  deprived  of  fight  by  the  cruel 
rtifpicions  of  their  unnatural  parent.  The  fate  of  one 
of  thefe  princet  wat  (if  we  can  credit  the  teftimony  of  a 
cotemporary  writer  of  our  own  nation)  attended  with 
circumAancet  of  the  moft  tragical  nature.  Thit  youth, 
whofe  name  wat  Khodah  Bundah,  was  a*  much  distin- 
guished for  hit  courage  and  talentt  a*  hi*  elder  brother} 
but  he  wat  more  caution*  to  avoid  that  attention  which 
he  feared  would  roufe  the  jealoufy  of  hi*  father,  and  be 
not  only  kept  flatterers  at  a  diftance.  but  hated  to  hear 
thofe  juft  praife*  which  hit  actions  obtained  him.  Thit 
conduft  only  added  to  that  fame  which  constituted  hit 
danger.  The  firft  aft  by  which  Abbat  fhowed  hi*  fufpi- 
cion  wat  in  ordering  the  tutor  and  attached  friend  of  his 
fon  to  be  put  to  death.  Confcious  that  the  only  crime 
of  thi*  officer  wa*  too  great  a  regard  for  hi*  matter,  the 
prince  battened  to  court,  and,  in  giving  vent  to  the  ho- 
ncft  indignation  which  the  conduft  of  Abbas  had  kindled, 
he  loft  afi  consideration  for  hit  own  fafety.  We  are  told, 
that  he  wat  provoked  to  madnels,  and,  in  the  prefenceof 
hi*  father  ar.d  fovercign,  drew  hit  (word.  The  fatal  lignal 
for  hit  death  wat  given;  bat  Abbat  relented  fo  far,  a* 
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only  to  deprive  him  of  fight.  Shut  out  from  the  light  of 
day,  the  prince  beeame  gloomy  and  defperate;  nothing 
could  give  him  pleafure,  and  his  life  pafied  in  venting 
curfes  and  brooding  over  plans  of  vengeance  againit  the 
author  of  hi*  being  and  of  his  mifery.  He  had  two  chil- 
dren )  of  whom  the  eldeft,  Fatima,  a  lovely  girl,  was  a 
great  favourite  of  her  grandfather,  over  whofe  mind  (he 
had  acquired  the  moft  aftoniftiing  influence.  Abbas  ap- 
peared miferable  when  little  F.itima  was  not  near  him, 
and  her  voice  alone  could  foothe  him  when  ruffled  by 
thofe  violent  paflions  to  which  he  every  day  became  more 
fubjeft.  The  prince  learnr,  with  Savage  delight,  how  cf- 
fential  his  daughter  had  become  to  the  happinel's  of  hn 
father;  and  feizing  hit,  as  (he  one  day  came  to  fondle 
upon  his  bofom,  he  in  an  inttant  deprived  her  of  life. 
The  aftonifhed  mother  fhrieked.  and  told  him  it  was  his 
darling  daughter  that  he  wa*  destroying.  Inftead  of  at- 
tending to  her,  hi*  next  effort  wa*  to  feme  hit  infant  fon, 
that  he  might  vent  hi*  fury  upon  him.  The  child  wa*  • 
borne  from  him  by  the  distracted  princefs,  who  fent  im- 
mediately to  inform  Abba*  of  what  had  occurred.  The 
rage  and  defpair  into  which  the  fovercign  was  thrown 
gave  .1  momentary  joy  to  his  fon  ;  who,  glutted  with  lu* 
terrible  vengeance,  concluded  the  fcene  by  fwallowing  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  which  in  a  moment  terminated  his  mife- 
rable life. 

Such  were  the  domeftic  fcenes  which  marked  the  latter 
day*  or  Abbas;  who,  however,  ftill  proceeding  in  the  ca- 
reer of  conqueft,  took  from  the  Curds  the  kingdom  of 
Lar,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  Far*,  or  Per  Si  a  Pro- 
per. Healfo,  in  i6ij,  invaded  Georgia,  then  Ihired  be- 
tween two  princes,  whom,  by  his  deceitful  policy,  he  de- 
tached from  their  mutual  defensive  alliance,  and  then,  by 
mean*  of  various  aft*  of  perfidy,  drove  from  their  king- 
dom* and  ruined.  He  Secured  the  country  by  building 
numerous  fortreSTet  and  filling  them  with  Perfians,  and 
by  iranfporting  above  80,000  families  of  Georgians  into 
different  province*  of  hi*  own  dominions,  filling  their 
place*  with  Armenians  and  Perfians.  About  the  fame 
time  he  took  the  city  of  Bagdat  from  the  Turks,  and 
next  year  repulfed  the  general  who  came  to  recover  it. 
Two  years  afterward*,  the  Shah'*  general  gave  a  fignal  de- 
feat to  another  Turkish  army  which  advanced  for  the 
fame  porpofe.  Thit  viftory  wa*  fo  welcome  to  Abbas, 
that,  going  to  meet  his  general,  he  difmounted,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  ride  his  horfe,  while  he  himfelf  and  his 
khans  followed  fome  paces  on  foot. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  fuccelTes  of  Shah  Abbas 
wa*  the  taking  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  the 
Portuguefe;  in  which  exploit  he  received  great  aSElUnce 
from  an  English  fleet,  which  thus  retaliated  on  the  Portu- 
guefe the  molestation  they  had  given  to  their  trade.  The 
place  furrendered  to  the  English,  who  delivered  up  the 
military  (lores  and  all  the  Mahometan*  to  the  Shah'*  ge- 
neral, and  in  return  obtained  a  very  advantageous  com- 
mercial treaty  for  their  nation.  This  happened  in  lias. 
See  Ormui,  vol.  xvii. 

About  the  end  of  i6a«,  Shah  Abbas,  being  at  hi*  fa- 
vourite palace  of  Ferebad  in  Mazanderan,  fell  Sick;  and, 
perceiving  the  difeafe  to  be  dangerous,  he  fent  for  four 
of  the  chief  men  of  his  council,  and  declared  hi*  grand- 
fon  Sain  Mirza,  the  fon  of  Sefi,  hi*  fuccefTor.  He  com- 
manded hi*  death  to  be  kept  concealed  till  the  fucceffion 
was  Secured  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  direfted  that  hit  body 
Should  be  daily  expoScd  in  the  hall  of  juft  ice  in  a  chair  of 
(late  for  fix  weeks,  with  the  eyes  qpen,  and  the  back  to 
the  hanging*,  behind  which  an  *ga  wa*  to  Hand,  who 
with  a  firing  Should  make  a  motion  with  the  arm  by  way 
of  anfwer  to  queftion*  propofed  from  the  other  end  of 
the  hall.  By  this  ridiculous  farce  hi*  death  was  kept  a 
fecret  for  fix  weeks.  In  order  to  conceal  the  real  place 
of  his  funeral  from  bis  fubjefts,  probably  through  fear  of 
violation  of  hi*  remain*,  he  ordered  hit  obfequiet  to  be 
celebrated  in  three  placet  at  the  fame  time.  It  i*  proba- 
ble that,  he  wat  buried  at  none  of  them ;  but  at  Cufa, 
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near  the  fepulcltre  of  Ali.  He  died  in  the  Seventieth  year 
of  hit  age,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  year*  over  Perfia. 
and  fifty  over  Chorafan.  Shah  Abbas  had  a  fine  face,  of 
which  the  rood  remarkable  feature*  were  a  high  nofe,  and 
a  keen  and  piercing  eye.  He  wore  no  beard,  but  had 
large  muftachioi,  or  whiflcers.  In  hi*  llature  lie  wat  ra- 
ther low  ;  but  mull  have  been  uncommonly  robuft  and  ac- 
tive, a*  he  wa*  throughout  life  celebrated  for  the  power 
of  bearing  fatigue,  anrtto  the  Lift  indulged  in  bit  favour- 
ite amufement  of  hunting. 

By  the  Perfians,  who  are  accu Domed  to  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty, the  memory  of  Shah  Abba*  i*  held  in  great  venera- 
tion i  and  it  is  certain  that  he  wai  in  many  refpefls  an  ufe- 
ful  fovcreign  to  hi*  country.  By  deftroying  the  power  of 
the  independent  khan*,  and  the  Handing  army,  he  intro- 
duced peace  and  good  order  at  home.  He  wa*  fond  of 
thofe  acts  of  rigorous  juftice  which  render  a  prince  popu- 
lar, and  are  eat)- to  adefpot;  but  in  thefe  he  difplayed 
that  cruel  and  ferocious  difpofition  which  appears  in  all 
his  acts,  and  often  punifhed  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
Hi*  encouragement  of  commerce  wai  beneficial  to  his 
fubjeclt,  though  probably  be  wa*  excited  to  it  only  by  a 
defire  of  enriching  hirofelf.  He  made  alliances  with  Eu- 
ropean  princes againft  the  Turks;  and  gave  privilege*  to 
foreigner*  who  were  difpofed  to  trade  in  hi*  dominion*. 
It  wa*  by  means  of  hi*  liberality  that  the  Armenians  were 
enabled  to  extend  the  filk  trade  through  great  part  of  the 
Eaft.  He  fettled  them  in  Jiilfa,  a  fuburb  of  Ifpahan, 
which  foon  vied  in  riches  and  population  with  the  city  it- 
felf.  An  inftance  of  his  good  fenfe  appeared  in  the  pain* 
he  took  to  fubftitute  a  religious  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
the  imam  Rizza  in  hi*  own  country,  to  that  of  Mecca, 
which  carried  great  fums  of  money  among  foreigner*  and 
enemies.  He  adorned  hi*  empire  with  many  magnificent 
and  ufeful  work*.  In  (hort,  compared  with  the  ignorant 
and  weak  defpot*  who  generally  occupy  the  throne*  of 
the  Eaft,  he  may  merit  the  title  of  Great;  if  that  be  at  all 
compatible  with  perfidy,  injuftice,  and  cruelty. 

Whiletbedeathof  Abba*  wai  concealed  from  hi*fubje{t», 
one  of  the  principal  minifters  repaired  to  the  apartment*  of 
the  princefs-mother  of  Mirza.todemand  the  young  prince. 
She,  fofpecVmg  it  only  to  be  a  contrivance  to  get  him 
murdered,  rcfufed  to  open  her  door,  till  at  length  force 
wa*  threatened  to  be  employed.  She  then  delivered  her 
fon,  with  tbefe  word* :  "  Go,  my  child,  to  join  thy  fa- 
ther ;  here  are  the  murderers  ready  to  difparch  thee.*' 
But,  when  (he  faw  thofe  lord*  prollratc  themfelves  and 
killing  the  prince'*  feet,  her  fright  was  turned  into  the 
moft  extravagant  joy.  The  noblemen  conducted  the 
young  prince  to  the  royal  palace,  where  they  feated  him 
in  the  divan  on  a  (lone  table,  on  which  there  were  a* 
many  carpets  a*  there  had  been  king*  of  Perfia  of  his  fa- 
mily i  for  every  king,  at  hi*  coming  to  the  crown,  ha* 
one  of  thefe  carpet*,  called  "  carpet*  of  juftice,"  made  for 
him  •,  and,  having  fent  for  all  the  lord*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ifpahan,  they  crowned  him,  kilted  his  feet,  and 
wifhed  him  a  long  and  happy  reign.  On  his  accenton  he 
a  (Turned  the  name  of  Sen. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  wa*  re- 
maskable  for  many  great  vidorie*  which  he  gained  over 
hi*  cnemie*.  He  defeated  Karib  Shah  in  the  province  of 
Kilan  ;  he  forced  the  Turk*  to  raife  the  (lege  of  Bagdad, 
and  took  by  aflault  the  fortref*  of  Ervan.  At  this  laft 
place,  finding  thefiege  tut  little  advanced  after  a  dura- 
tion of  four  month*,  he  grew  impatient,  and  refolved  to 
make  an  aflault  on  it  ha  perfon,  faying  that  he  would  ra- 
ther die  in  the  attempt  than  rife  before  a  town  which  the 
Turks  had  formerly  taken  in  three  days.  He  had  already 
put  on  rlie  clothes  of  one  of  hi*  attendants,  to  prevent 
him  from  being  diftinguiQied,  and  had  given  order*  for 
a  general  attack  ;  but  he  was  difluaded  from  the  attempt, 
till  the  next  day,  when  the  whole  army  made  the  aflault, 
and  carried  the  place,  though  with  the  loft  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  men. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  werld  if  the  emperor 
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had  been  one  of  the  ftain ;  but  he  lived  to  prove  a  fecond 
Nero,  fcarcely  falling  (hort  of  that  monfter  in  his  cruelty. 
Like  him,  he  wa*  the  murderer  of  hi*  neareft  relation*. 
The  firft  object  of  his  brutality  wa*  a  half-brother,  whom, 
according  to  the  barbarou*  policy  of  the  timet,  it  was 
necefury  for  him  to  remove;  he  caufed  two  of  bit  un- 
cle*, firft  to  be  deprived  of  fight,  and  then  dafhed  down 
a  rock,  faying,  "  Since  they  are  blind,  what  ufe  are  they 
of  in  the  world  ?"  One  of  hi*  aunt*,  an  extremely  htau- 
tiful  woman,  had  three  fons  i  (he  wa*  frequently  with  the 
king  her  nephew,  and  once  rallied  him  on  account  of  hi* 
having  no  children;  the  next  day  he  invited  her  to  din- 
ner, and  caufed  the  heads  of  her  three  fon  a  to  be  fcrved 
up  in  feparatc  difttcs;  at  the  fame  time  fmiling,  he  laid: 
"  Confole  yourfelf,  you  are  young  enough  to  repair  the 
lof«."  His  own  wife  he  (tabbed,  and  his  deareft  friend* 
he  caufed  to  be  executed  on  the  flighted  pretence*.  But 
we  will  not  difgufl  the  reader  with  a  further  detail  of 
fact*  which  are  a  difgrace  to  human  nature,  and  winch 
the  hillorian  tremble*  in  recording.  He  wa*  the  ftrourge 
of  mankind  for  a  period  of  thirteen  year*,  though  there 
wa*  nothing  in  hij  countenance  that  indicated  lo  foul  a 
di(pofitior). 

He  left  a  fon  named  Abbao,  who  fucceeded  him, 
though  only  ij  year*  of  age,  and  whom  hi*  father  had 
ordered  to  be  deprived  of  fight  i  but  the  companion  of 
the  executioner  had  taught  the  prince  to  counterfeit 
blindnef*,  without  fu  He  ring  the  favage  len tence.  On  hit 
death-bed  the  king  repented  of  the  treatment  which  he 
fuppofed  his  fon  to  have  endured.  The  eunuch,  perceiv- 
ing that  hi*  grief  was  not  feigned  but  fincerc,  promifed 
to  reftore  the  prince  to  light,  and  accordingly  in  a  (hort 
time  after,  brought  him  to  the  king'*  bed-fide,  with  bis 
eyes  open.  The  pleafure  which  Sen  felt  on  thi*  occafioa 
protonged  his  life  till  the  next  day,  and  gave  him  time 
to  fettle  the  fucceffion  according  to  his  mind. 

A.  D.  t6+i.— The  joy  which  the  people  exprcflcd  at 
the  change  of  fovereigns  did  not  la(l  long.  Under  Shah 
Abbas  II.  life  was  not  more  fecure  than  under  his  brutal 
father.  Abbas  I.  had  banilhed  from  his  court,  to  a  com- 
modious dwelling,  a  number  of  ul'elcfs  perron*.  Thefe- 
the  prefent  emperor  dcttroyed,  except  fifteen  whofe  age 
precluded  them  from  the  expectation  of  a  long  life.  His 
After'*  children  he  caufed  to  be  (tarved  to  death ;  and 
four  of  his  wives  were,  by  hi*  command,  burned  alive. 

His  reign  affords  few  memorable  event*.  He  aflifted 
the  prince  of  the  Ufbek  Tartars  againft  his  own  children, 
who  had  rifen  in  rebellion  ^  and  recovered  the  province 
of  Candahar  from  the  Great  Mogul.  His  generals  made 
fome  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  prince  of  Jalkes, 
whofe  country  lies  on  the  coall  of  the  Indian  Sc  i.  Seve- 
ral other  military  expeditions,  of  which  little  it  known, 
took  place  in  his  reign.  The  fliah  hitnfclf  had  the  cha- 
racter of  great  capacity,  and  a  good  difpofition ;  yet  the 
ftoric*  related  of  hirn  are  little  to  hie  honour.  He  was 
much  addicted  to  cxcefl'as  in  wine  and  women  i  and,  if 
not  naturally  cruel,  wa*  however  led  by  intemperance 
and  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm  into  feveral  acts  of  cruelty. 
He  wa*  fond  of  ft  rangers,  and  had  a  tafte  for  the  arts  j 
which  may  account  for  the  encomium*  he  has  received 
from  fome  European  travellers  ;  yet  Tavernier,  who  had 
near  acvefs  to  him,  ha*  little  better  to  relate  concerning 
him  than  fome  fcenet  of  low  debauch,  and  a  trivial  curi- 
ofity  for  work*  of  European  mechanifm.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-four  years,  he  died  miferably  in  confequeoc* 
of  a  veneral  diieafe  caught  from  a  dancing-girl,  which 
his  irregularity  would  not  fuller  to  be  treated  properly. 
This  wa*  in  1666.  He  was  buried  at  Koni  under  a  mag- 
nificent fepulchre,  of  which  a  draught  is  given  by  the  ce- 
lebrated traveller,  Chardin. 

As  foon  as  Abbas  was  dead,  notice  wa*  fent  of  the 
event  to  his  elded  fon  Sefi,  who  was  immediately  faluted 
emperor,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  regularly 
performed  ;  which  confided  only  of  girding  on  the  fey- 
mctar,  and  placing  the  bonnet  on  the  fovereign'*  head. 

1  Some 
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Some  lime  after  Sefi  II.  came  to  the  crown,  he  wa*  ft i ted 
with  a  dangerous  illnefti  and  the  phyficians,  not  know* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  threw  the  blame  on  the 
aftrologers,  who  they  pretended  had  chofen  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  for  the  king's  enthronement.  The  cere- 
mony was  therefore  repeated.  A  fire-worfliipper,  de- 
fc ended  from  the  ancient  king*  of  Periia,  was  fixed  on, 
who  was  placed  on  a  throne  with  hi*  back  againft  a 
wooden  figure  which  was  an  exact  refembUnce  of  him  ; 
and  to  thtt  the  great  lords  did  homage  as  to  a  king. 
The  ceremony  lafted  till  the  arrival  of  the  favourable 
hour,  when  an  officer  of  the  coart  came  behind  and  cot 
off  the  wooden  image,  while  the  mock  monarch  fled  with 
precipitation.  The  (hah  now  appeared  in  the  hall,  where, 
being  inverted  with  a  fcymetar,  in  which  confiltcd  the  ce- 
remony of  inauguration,  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Soi^mm.  From  that  time  the  (hah 
recovering  his  health,  tiie  phyficiansgrew  in  high  repute, 
and  the  aftrologer*  were  difgraced. 

An  incident  is  recorded  in  this  reign  which  muft  not 
be  omitted  here,  relating  to  a  daring  action  of  Ali  Kouli 
Khan,  a  brave  man,  but  of  a  turbulent  and  dangerous 
difpofition,  on  account  of  which  he  wat  often  confined. 
He  called  himfelf  the  king's  lion,  "  becauSe,"  faid  he, 
"  I  am  chained  when  ufelefi,  and  let  loofe  when  I  am 
wanted."  He  was  a  prifoner  in  a  fortrefs  at  the  death  of 
Abbas,  but  was  treated  with  fo  much  lenity,  that  he  was 
even  permitted  to  go  out  on  hunting-parties.  Having  re- 
ceived, during  one  of  his  excurfions  of  this  natnre,  the 
intelligence  of  Solyman's  acceflion,  a*  foon  as  he  returned 
he  fell  upon  the  governor  of  the  fortrefs  and  nearly 
killed  him.  At  each  Stroke  he  exclaimed,  "This  is  to 
teach  you  your  duty,  and  to  know  better  than  to  (utter 
a  prifoner  to  go  a-hunting  whom  the  king  has  entrufted 
to  your  care."  He  then  let  off  for  court,  and  related  hi* 
conduct  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  very  gracious  recep- 
tion. The  Cervices  of  this  man  were  afterward  of  great 
utility  in  the  war*  againft  the  Ufbek*  and  the  Coflacks, 
which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Solyman. 

Solyman  proved  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  predeceflbr*. 
The  aft*  of  this  nature  recorded  of  him,  and  which  muft 
render  him  infamous  to  pofterity,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
all  recited  here.  While  the  famous  Chardin  was  at  Ifpa- 
ban,  A.  D.  1673,  Solyman,  being  angry  with  a  perfon  who 
did  not  play  on  the  lute  to  pleale  him,  ordered  the  poor 
man's  hands  to  be  cut  off}  and,  a*  foon  as  he  had  pro- 
nounced this  fentence,  he  threw  himfelf  on  a  heap  of 
culhions  to  deep.  His  women  and  domeftics  were  often 
condemned  by  him  to  the  moll  inhuman  tortures.  Hi* 
tents  were  Id  Horn  removed  in  any  of  hit  journeys, 
without  expofing  to  view  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  victims  of  his  cruelty  j  and  at  Ifpahan  fcarcely  a  day 
paffed,  bat  Come  of  his  attendant*  in  the  palace  loft 
either  life  or  limb ;  and  thefe  punifhments  he  inflicted 
for  the  flighted-  miftakes.  In  a  fit  of  difpleafure  agairift 
a  female  Circaffian  of  great  beauty  and  high  rank,  who 
had  been  his  principal  favourite,  he  ordered  her  to  be 
married  to  a  poor  man  of  the  lo  weft  order  of  the  populace. 
Tbey  lived  together,  however,  happily ;  when  the  mo- 
narch, envying  their  enjoyment,  lent  for  (he  hufband, 
and  demanded  what  feaft  or  rejoicing  he  had  made  on  hi* 
marriage.  "  Sire,"  replied  the  man,  "lama  very  poor 
man,  and  was  not  able  to  make  even  an  illumination." 
'*  What  I"  returned  the  favajge  fophi,  *•  that  dog  did  not 
make  an  illumination !  make  one  of  hi*  carcaft."  A 
thoufand  hole*  were  pierced  in  hi*  body,  into  which  oil 
was  poured,  and  wicks  inferted  1  and  thefe  being  lighted, 
he  was  left  to  expire  in  excruciating  torture*. 

Thi*  monfter  died  a  natural  death,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years,  A.  D.  1694.  He  was  Succeeded  by 
his  fon  Shah  Hufleyn,  the  mod  merciful  and  moft  unfor- 
tunate prince  of  his  race.  He  neglected  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  differed  himfelf  to  be  governed 
fo  much  by  his  eunuchs,  that  fome  of  hi*  chief  officers, 
after  having  reproached  bint  with  hi*  inattention,  refigned 
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their  employments  in  difgoft.  He  wa*  wholly  occupied 
with  hi*  plea fu res,  and  did  not  beftow  a  thought  upon 
any  thing  elfe.  The  number  of  hit  eunuchs  exceeded, 
threefold,  tbofe  of  his  predeceflbr*.  The  ladies  of  his 
court  rode  on  horfes  or  mules,  with  each  an  eunuch  to 
hold  the  bridle,  and  the  female  attendant*  on  aflesi  while 
it  was  one  of  the  emperor'*  higheft  ainufcments  to  fcourge 
the  beafts  till  they  threw  their  riders.  In  a  pilgrimage 
which  be  undertook,  he  was  efcorted  by  more  than  fixty 
thoufand  perlons  of  both  (exes,  and  of  all  ages.  The 
only  inftance  in  which  he  (bowed  any  tafle  for  greatnefs, 
wat  in  hi*  paffion  for  magnificent  buildings,  and  10  this 
every  thing  elfe  gave  place  1  he  built  nionafteries  and  hof- 
pitalt,  while  hit  troopt  were  perithing  with  hunger,  or 
dilperfed  for  want  of  pay.  To  what  a  degree  he  forgot 
hit  duty  at  a  king,  may  be  feen  from  the  following  in- 
ftance. On  the  approach  of  a  rebel  army,  hit  miniiiert 
endeavoured  to  roufe  him  out  of  hit  lethargy,  by  repre- 
fenting  "to  him  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  "It  it 
your  bufinefs,"  faid  he,  "  to  look  to  that  j  you  have  ar- 
mies provided  ;  for  my  part,  if  they  but  leave  me  my 
boufe  at  Farabad,  I  (hall  be  content." 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  which  hit  reign  1 3 fled,  he 
never  once  palled  fentence  of  death,  and  consequently 
never  put  on  the  red  habit,  which  was  the  colour  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Periia  when  tbey  were  to  pronouuee  judg- 
ment for  capital  offences. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  inftancct  of  a  diflblution  fo  en- 
tire at  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia  under  the  (eebleand 
inactive  Hufleyn.  It  began  at  the  capital.  The  fophi 
refilled  there,  who  wat  unconfeiout  oi  what  wat  going 
on,  till  an  event  of  importance  awakened  him  from  the 
ftupor  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  province  of  Can- 
dahar,  fituated  between  the  Mogul  dominions  and  Per- 
iia, alternately  became  the  polleffion  of  each  of  thefe 
empires.  Its  inhabitant!  were  a  warlike  people,  inured 
to  fatigue,  and  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  chieftain.  The  principal  was  that  of  the 
Af«hmu,  or  Patent.  Thi*  people  had  been  long  treated 
ill  by  the  Perfiant :  they  complained  and  fought  for  rc- 
dreft.  Inftead  of  attention  being  paid  to  their  demands, 
every  Species  of  violence  was  committed  on  them}  and 
Mir-Weis,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  apprehended  and 
fent  to  Ifpahan,  at  a  fomenter  of  the  discontents.  Mir- 
Weit  faw  it  ueceffary  for  him  10  ail  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence. He  attached  himfelf  to  a  party  in  the  court,  and 
had  the  addreft  to  render  the  governor,  Gurghin  Khan, 
himfelf  an  object  of  fufpicion,  and  did  not  defpairof  be- 
coming matter  of  Candabar,  by  being  appointed  to  watch 
hit  motiont.  Hit  firft  attempts  for  this  purpofe  were 
fruftrated;  after  this  disappointment  he  counterfeited  de- 
votion, and  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  hi* 
return  the  governor's  doubts  were  entirely  diflipated,  and 
he  wa*  fo  firmly  perfuaded  that  nothing  wat  to  be  feared 
from  fo  holy  a  man,  that  he  did  not  hefiuteto  infult  him  $ 
he  even  commanded  him  to  fend  hit  daughter  to  the  ha- 
ram,  but  tbit  demand  coft  Gurghin  Khan  bit  life.  No 
fooner  was  the  governor  thus  mattered,  than  Mir-Weit 
presented  himfelf  at  the  gatet  of  Candabar,  which  Surren- 
dered after  a  very  flight  refiftance.  During  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  Mir-Weis  barafled  thcPcriians;  by  his 
good  conduct,  his  fpeccbet,  and  hi*  victories,  he  united 
the  other  tribe*  to  that  of  the  Afghani,  of  which  he  wat 
the  leader.  He  died  king  of  Candabar,  A.  D.  1 7 1 5,  leav- 
ing hit  throne  to  Abdailah,  bit  brother,  at  he  thought 
hit  children  too  young  for  the  dutietof  fovereignty. 

Abdallah't  love  of  peace  made  him  willing  to  put  the 
Perfiant  once  more  in  pofleflion  of  Candabar.  The  treaty 
for  thi*  purpofe  wa*  on  the  point  of  being  Signed,  wheu 
Mahmiid,  hi*  nephew,  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  heard 
of  thi*  intention  with  indignation,  and  at  the  head  of 
thirty  or  forty  of  hi*  father'*  friend*  he  entered  the  pa- 
lace, cutoff  Abdillaa's  head,  and  wa*  proclaimed  king. 
He  then  entered  Perfia,  and  laid  Siege  to  Ifpahan.  The 
misery  of  the  people  pierced  the  feeling  heart  of  the  un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate  Huffeyn  ;  he  offered  Mahmud  the  moft  advan- 
tageous condition*,  viz..  hit  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
the  fovereignty  of  three  fertile  provinces  :  but  this  prince 
returned  for  anlwer,  "The  king  of  Perfia  offers  me  no- 
thing that  is  not  at  my  difpol.il  already.  The  pre  fen  t 
difpnte  is,  whether  he  or  I  (hall  have  poffeffion  of  the  em- 
pire." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Mahmud  the  Afghan.  The 
origin  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  mountain- 
ous tracts  between  Chorafan  and  the  Indus,  is  varionfly 
traced  by  different  hiltorians.  Some  affert  that  this 
people  are  lineally  defcended  from  the  Jewifh  tribes  made 
prifoners  hy  Nebuchadnezxar,  and  the  principal  chief*  art 
faid  to  trace  their  families  to  David  and  to  Saul.  Though 
their  right  to  this  proud  defcent  is  very  doubtful,  it  is 
evident,  from  their  per'onal  appearance,  and  many  of 
their  ufages,  that  they  are  quite  a  diftinct  race  from  the 
Perfians,  Tartars,  and  Indians)  and  tbia  circumftance 
alone  feems  to  give  fome  appearance  of  credibility  to  a 
ftateraent,  which  is  contradicted  by  many  Arong  facts, 
and  of  which  no  direct  proof  has  yet  been  produced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Afghan  tribes  were  con- 
verted at  a  very  early  date  (o  the  Mahometan  religion ; 
they  are  of  the  feet  of  Omar.  Their  condition,  from  the 
fir  (I  periods  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records  of 
their  hiftory,  has  undergone  very  little  change.  Their 
chiefs  have  always  been  more  anxious  for  pcrfonal  inde- 
pendence (ban  for  the  ftrength  of  the  government  under 
which  they  lived  ;  and  their  followers  have  enjoyed  a  fa- 
vjge  freedom,  which  made  them  holtile  to  every  effort  to 
reduce  the  clans  into  one  nufi,  which  it  was  obvious 
could  never  be  effected  without  a  fubverfjon  of  that  or- 
der of  fociety  in  which  they  were  born,  and  in  which 
they  gloried.  It  cannot  be  furprifing  that  a  nation  fo 
conftituted  fhould  have  been  unable  to  refift  any  formi- 
dable attack ;  and  we  find  that  the  Afghans  made  hardly 
any  oppofition  to  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  to  Gengis,  or 
Timour,  and  that  their  country  was  long  divided  between 
the  monarchs  of  India  and  Perfia;  but  they  were  always 
turbulent  and  dangerous  fubjecla.  They  had  triumphed 
over  the  ruins  of  the  noble  city  of  Ghizni,  and  a  family 
of  their  chiefs  had  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The 
next  country  doomed  to  tall  by  their  arms  was  Perfia. 

The  ficge  of  Ifpahan  had  been  turned  into  a  blockade. 
Two  battles  had  been  fought  under  the  walls,  in  the  firft 
of  which  the  Perfians  were  fuccefsful ;  Mahmud's  camp 
was  forced,  and  all  his  treafures  taken ;  which  fo  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  Perfian  general  Havoufa,  that  he  was  more 
anxious  to  fecure  this  wealth  than  to  porfuc  the  enemy. 
This  avarice  coft  Perfia  very  dear  ;  for  the  enemy  took 
poffeffion  again  of  their  camp,  killed  the  Perfians  they 
found  there,  and  purfued  the  main  army  fo  warmly,  that 
they  came  up  with  their  rear.guard,  attacked  them,  and 
retook  all  the  baggage  and  the  treafure,  and  brought  it 
back  with  them  to  their  camp.  The  news  of  this  de- 
feat, in  which  more  than  i  5,000  Perfians  perifhed,  be- 
fides  thelofs  of  their  baggage,  and  15  pieces  of  cannon, 
foon  fpread  alt  over  Ifpahan,  and  fpread  with  it  fuch 
a  terror  over  the  inhabitants,  and  the  king  himfelf,  that 
if  the  rebels  had  followed  their  blow,  they  might  imme- 
diately have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  city  and  the  king; 
but  Mahmud,  who  could  hardly  credit  his  own  happi- 
nefs,  and  fearful  of  an  ambufh,  contented  himfelf  with 
advancing  flowly;  and  refolved,  moreover,  to  feize  all 
the  paffages  by  which  any  provifion  or  fuccours  might 
enter;  that  fo  they  might  reduce  it  by  famine,  though 
they  could  not  take  it  by  force. 

The  befieged,  beholding  their  town  thus  blocked  up 
on  every  fide,  began  to  reflect  on  the  mifcries  of  the  ap- 
proaching famine,  demanding  earneftly  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  fally  and  engage  the  toe  1  but  Havoufa, 
who,  it  was  afterwards  difcovered,  was  fecretly  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  Mahmud.  did  all  in  bis  power  to  prevent  it ;  tel- 
ling them  this  was  not  a  proper  time,  that  be  waited  the 
command  of  the  king ;  and  that,  a*  foon  as  ever  there 
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was  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  would  not  fail  to  adver- 
tife  the  king  of  it.  This  opportunity,  however,  was  flow 
in  coming ;  provifions  began  to  fail,  and  feveral  of  the 
people  were  already  dead  by  famine.  The  nobles,  as 
well  as  the  common  people,  were  lenfiblc  how  abfolutely 
neceffary  it  was  to  open  a  paffage  whereby  neceffmes 
might  be  brought  into  the  city:  but  the  king,  whofe 
fear  and  indolence  bad  (hut  him  up  in  his  palace,  would 
give  no  ear  to  any  advice;  on  the  contrary,  be  feemed 
to  take  offence,  as  if  their  petitions  to  fave  tbemfelves  by 
their  arma  had  been  an  infult  upon  his  authority  ;  and 
behaved  towards  his  people,  in  this  diftrefi,  with  impru- 
dence and  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  This  unac- 
countable conduct  of  the  king  had  certainly  occafioned  a 
general  infurrection  in  the  city,  if  Achmet  Aga,  a  man 
valiant  and  grnerous,and  extremely  attached  to  the  king, 
had  not  appealed  the  minds  of  the  discontented,  by  put- 
ting himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  to  go  forth  imme- 
diately, and  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning 
of  July,  17x1,  this  fally  was  made  with  about  30,000 
men  s  though  they  were  fufiained  but  weakly  hy  Havoula, 
they  had  all  the  lucteU  they  could  hope  for  1  they  flew 
aooo  Afghans,  and  obliged  more  to  retire  1  they  feized  on 
feveral  of  the  avenues,  and  opened  a  paffage  for  provifions 
to  enter  the  city. 

Tliis  fortunate  expedition  gave  great  joy  to  the  inha- 
bitants, but  it  was  not  long-lived  ;  (or  Havoufa,  who  be- 
fore only  privately  favoured  the  caule  of  Mahmud,  oow 
declared  openly  for  him,  and,  joining  his  forces  with  the 
enemy,  they  charged  Achmet  Aga  in  front,  drove  him 
from  the  polls  he  bad  taken,  and  put  all  the  Perfians  tbey 
found  there  to  the  fword,  and  purfued  the  reft  fo  faff,  that 
they  could  hardly  fave  tbemfelves  in  the  city.  This  trea- 
fon  of  Havoufa,  and  the  defeat  of  Achmet  Aga,  damped 
at  once  the  courage  of  the  befieged,  and  took  from  tbera 
all  hope  of  ever  being  relieved.  The  king,  more  fenfible 
than  any  of  this  misfortune,  and  not  knowing  how  to  act. 
ordered  Achmet  Aga  to  be  called,  and  publicly  blamed 
him  for  giving  too  eafily  into  the  tie  fires  of  the  people; 
be  charged  him  with  imprudence,  and  want  of  duty,  in 
attacking  the  enemy's  intrenchments  without  fpecial  or- 
ders ;  and  faid,  the  revolt  of  Havoula  was  occafioned  by 
bis  rafhnefs,  in  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
when  the  general  might  with  reafon  believe  himfelf  in- 
jured anil  his  authority  flighted.  Achmet  Aga  faid  what 
be  could  in  his  defence,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the 
king  fenfible  that  neceffily,  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
fafety  of  his  majefty's  perlon,  were  the  fole  motives  that 
ki  rgc  il  him  to  this  enterprife  ;  that,  as  to  Havoufa,  he  was 
known  a  long  time  to  have  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  rebel  (  that  the  little  defire  he  always  fhowed  to 
oppofe  biro,  and  his  great  application  to  remove  every 
thing  that  might  check  his  victories,  were  evident  proofs 
of  his  infidelity.  But,  the  king  being  unwilling  to  hear 
Achmet  Aga  on  that  head,  the  brave  roan,  uneafy  at  his 
mailer's  unjuft  reproaches,  the  next  night,  believing  he 
could  no  longer  live  with  honour,  fwallowed  poifon,  of 
which  he  died  in  three  or  four  days.  The  lots  of  this 
great  nun,  whofe  competition  was  ;uftice,  generofity,  and 
good  nature,  added  to  the  general  grief  of  the  people; 
and  of  the  king  too,  who,  having  too  late  corrected  his 
prejudices  againft  him,  bad  refolved  to  intrutt  to  him  the 
care  of  defending  the  city,  which  had  indeed  need  of  fuch 
a  governor,  in  the  miferable  fuustion  to  which  it  was  now 
reduced  by  famine. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  than  to  fee  to  what 
extremities  human  nature  was  reduced  by  want  of  food. 
Imagine  every  thing  painted  by  Jofephus  of  the  city  of 
Jerufalem  when  befieged  by  Titus  Vefpalian,  and  behold 
all  thofe  horrors  in  the  city  of  Ifpahan.  The  king,  who 
bad  but  little  experience  in  the  arc  of  war,  and  who  gave 
in  too  eafily  to  the  opinions  of  people  not  only  unwor- 
thy of  his  confidence  but  incapable  of  giving  advice, 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  publifhed  an  edift, 
forbidding  not  only  the  citizens,  but  even  Grangers,  to 
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leave  the  city  under  any  pretence:  betides  that,  whatever 
people  fled  thither,  through  fear  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
neighbouring  village*,  were  all  received  into  the  city  ;  fo 
that  there  were  within  it  a  multitude  of  ufelel*  mouths  ; 
and  not  only  all  the  houfes,  but  the  court- yard i,  gardens, 
ftreets,  and  every  public  building,  was  full ;  yet  notwith- 
itanding  this,  and  after  the  city  was  inverted,  and  the 
avenues  (lopped,  provifions  were  (or  a  little  time  at  an 
eafy  rate,  but  they  foon  became  exceffively  dear.  Bread 
was  fold  in  the  month  of  July  at  nine  or  ten  piafters  the 
pound  (about  10s.  Englifh),  in  the  month  of  Auguft  if 
rot  to  thirty,  in  the  month  of  September  to  too,  and  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  the  city  furrendered,  it  was 
at  aoo  piallcrt  the  pound.  Horle-flefh,  on  which  the 
king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  feed,  was  tioo  piaftcrs  the 
pound,  and  cats  and  dogs  were  dainties,  only  to  be  eaten 
by  a  very  few,  and  privately  ;  in  Ihort,  the  mifery  became 
luch,  that  at  laft,  without  horror  or  Ibitme,  the  people 
nourifhed  themlelves  with  human  flefh  s  and  one  might 
behold  wretches,  fkeletdns  themlelves,  examining  human 
carcafles  without  flefti,  of  which  the  ftreets  were  full,  to 
find  a  morfel  to  fuftain  the  feeble  remnant  of  tbeirl.in- 
guiftiing  lives,  and  which  famine  mult  foon  make  an  end 
of  i  others  running  through  the  ftreets  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  deftroying  the  fir  ft  they  could  meet,  and 
greedily  feeding  upon  them  afterwards  ;  and  mothers,  in- 
leniible  to  the  cries  of  the  very  infanta  they  bore,  mafla- 
cred  and  eat  them.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the  vulgar 
that  thefe  unnatural  cruelties  were  ufed  i  people  of  the 
gTeateft  diftinftion  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  like  ex- 
tremities '.  fome  perfons  indeed  of  honour  cbofe  to  die  by 
poifon,  to  prevent  their  being  reduced  to  thefe  inhuman 
neceflitiet. 

In  this  fad  lituation  was  the  city  of  Ifpahan  during  two 
long  months  and  a  half:  the  number  of  the  people  who 
died  was  very  great }  the  gardens  and  public  places  were 
now  all  turned  into  cemeteries,  and  filled  with  dead  bo- 
dies ;  and  (o  many  carcafTes  were  thrown  into  the  river, 
that  in  that  year  after  the  fiege,  nobody  could  without 
horror  think  of  eating  fifti.  In  a  climate  lefs  pure  and 
faluhrious  than  that  of  Ifpahan,  the  air  mull  have  been 
infected,  and  diftemper  would  have  deftroyed  thole  whom 
famine  had  ipared  :  but  no  contagion  arofe,  and  the  mi- 
ferable  remnants  of  the  population  ot  the  fallen  capital 
were  referved  to  witnefs  the  further  difgrace  and  humili- 
ation of  their  king  and  country.  On  the  sift  of  October, 
172s,  the  king  came  out  of  his  palace,  clad  in  deep 
mourning  i  he  walked,  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  through  the  principal  ftreets  of  Ifpahan :  he  be- 
wailed aloud  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  ;  imputed  them 
to  the  bad  advice  he  had  received  ;  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion to  abdicate  his  throne ;  and  tried  to  confole  the 
wretched  multitude,  by  whom  he  was  furrounded,  with 
the  hopes  of  more  happinefs  under  a  better  government 
than  his  had  been.  This  language,  from  a  prince  whofe 
faults  (dreadful  as  their  effects  had  been)  were  allied  to 
the  beft  virtues  of  our  nature,  whofe  kindnefs  of  heart, 
weak  lenity,  and  extrcmegentlenefs  of  temper,  had  brought 
him,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  year*,  to  the  fad  and 
humble  condition  in  which  he  then  appeared,  excited  a 
ftrong  and  univerfal  feeling  of  fympathy  :  men  forgot 
their  own  fufferings  in  contemplating  thofe  of  their  fove- 
reign.  The  heart  of  Hufleyn  would  have  been  wounded 
deeply  by  their  reproaches)  and  he  found,  in  the  tears 
which  they  (bed  over  bis  fate,  all  the  confolation  that  his 
lituation  admitted. 

Tbe  day  after  that  on  which  Hufleyn  took  this  folemn 
leave  of  his  fubjects,  he  figned  a  capitulation,  by  which 
he  refigned  his  crown  to  Mahmud ;  and,  on  the  13d  of 
October,  leaving  Ifpahan,  attended  by  fome  of  his  noble* 
and  three  hundred  of  his  troops,  he  moved  towards  the 
Afghan  camp.  His  ungenerous  enemy  could  not  refrain 
from  infulting  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  the  melancholy 
proceffion  was  commanded  to  halt  within  a  short  diftance 
of  the  tents,  on  tbe  pretext  that  Mahmud  wat  afleep. 
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After  this  delay,  which  would  have  been  (according  to  the 
ufage  of  the  country)  degrading  to  one  of  his  fubjects, 
he  was  at  laft  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  Fcrra- 
habad,  where  he  was  introduced  into  a  great  hall,  or  fa- 
loon,  in  which  he  found  his  conqueror  feated  ;  and  be  had 
reached  the  centre  of  this  room  before  the  haughty  Afghan 
rofeto  receive  him.  Hufleyn  immediately  addrefled  him 
in  the  following  words:  "Son,  fincc  the  great  fovercign 
of  the  univcrfe  does  not  will  that  1  fhould  reign  any 
longer,  ami  the  moment  has  come  which  he  has  appointed 
for  thy  afcending  the  throne  of  Perfia,  I  refign  the  em- 
pire to  thee.  May  thy  reign  be  profperous  !"  After  this 
Ipecch,  he  took  the  boorek,  or  royal  plume  of  feathers, 
from  his  turban,  and  gave  it  to  the  vifier  of  Mahmud  : 
but  tbat  prince  refufed  to  accept  it  from  any  other  but 
the  monarch  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  meek  Hufleyn 
rofe,  took  it  from  the  minifter,  and,  while  his  arrogant 
enemy  remained  in  his  feat,  he  placed  the  rich  emblem  of 
royal  'power  in  his  turban,  and  exclaimed  "  Reign  in 
peace!"  After  the  ufual  refrelhments  of  tea  and  coffee 
had  been  ferved,  Mahmud  deigned  for  the  firft  time  to 
fpeak  to  his  captive.  "  Such,"  he  obferved,  "  is  the  infta- 
bility  of  human  grandeur.  God  difpofe*  of  empires  as  he 
pleafes :  he  takes  them  from  one  to  give  to  another:  but 
I  protnife  ever  to  conlider  you  .is  my  father,  and  to  under- 
take nothing  without  your  advice."  The  Afghans  then 
took  pofleffion  of  the  gates  of  the  city  and  palace  (  and 
thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of  the  Sophis,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Ifmael  Sofi  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  before. 

In  dilpolTefllng  Hufteyn,  Mahmud  avenged  himfelf  of 
all  thofe  who  bad  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  ftate. 
He  confirmed  the  Prrfians  in  their  dignities  and  employ- 
ments, except  the  poll  of  grand-vizier,  in  which  lie  placed 
an  Afghan.  Hufleyn  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  f 
and,  on  (hat  occafion,  addrefled  a  circular  letter  or  procla- 
mation to  all  Perfia,  in  which  he  enjoined  the  inhabitants 
to  acknowledge  Mahmud  as  their  Idle  fovercign. 

His  Ion  Tahmafp,  or  Thamas,  however,  did  not  think 
himfelf  bound  to  obey  his  father's  injunction  on  this  head; 
on  the  contrary,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king 
in  Cafbin,  a  town  of  Irak.  Mahmud's  conduct  began  to 
infpire  the  hatred  of  his  fubjects;  he  faw  his  projects  de- 
feated, and  himfelf  beginning  to  be  treated  with  general 
hatred.  He  imputed  thefe  misfortunes  to  the  anger  of 
Heaven  t  to  avert  which,  he  impofed  upon  himfelf  a  fort 
of  penance  which  continued  fifteen  days,  and  which  had 
the  effect  of  completely  deranging  his  lenfes.  His  lunacy 
was  accompanied  with  .1  very  painful  malady,  which  baf- 
fled the  (kill  of  his  phyficians ;  and  in  this  condition  bit 
fufferings  only  ferved  to  increafe  his  cruelty.  Hit  cap- 
tains, feeing  him  at  the  point  of  death,  turned  their 
thoughts  on  Aftiraf ;  but  he  refufed  the  crown,  except  on 
the  condition  that  tbe  head  of  his  coufin  Mahmud  fhould 
be  brought  to  him.  Mahmud  wat  then  in  the  laft  ftage  of 
frenzy,  and  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live:  thefe,  however, 
were  abridged,  and  the  deftroyer  of  the  dynafty  of  the 
ftuhs  enjoyed  hit  triumph  but  two  years. 

AOiraf  ordered  all  Mahmud's  guards,  his  minifters,and 
confidents,  to  be  put  to  death  1  he  did  not  even  fpare  thofe 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  left  they  might  do  the 
fame  good  office  for  another.  Mahmud's  only  fon  and 
his  mother  fuffered  the  fame  fate.  At  to  tbe  Perfians, 
Aftiraf  pretended  to  (how  particular  regard  to  them. 
Tbedefign  he  had  to  draw  prince  Thamat  intohit  power, 
and  by  his  death  tofecure  the  throne  forever  to  his  family, 
made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  diflemble,  and  to  make  an 
outward  (how  of  zeal  to  the  royal  family,  and  to  difcover 
a  dilpofition  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  law- 
ful prince.  Therefore  he  began  his  reign  with  a  vifit  to 
ftiah  Hufleyn,  conloled  him  uppn  the  bloody  aflaflioatioR 
of  bis  family  by  Mahmud,  and  gave  him  what  comfort  he 
could  ;  he  cauled  the  fcattered  bones  of  his  relation*  to  be 
collected,  and  placed  them  under  a  magniflcent  maufo- 
leum  in  tbe  town  of  Kan,  the  ancient  place  of  fepulture 
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of  the  Perfian  kingt.  He  fent  likewife  rich  prefenti  to 
the  mofquein  which  they  were  placed,  ami  1000  toman* 
to  be  diltributed  among  the  poor.  After  thii,  with  hit 
crown  and  fceptre  in  his  hand,  he  c.iine  in  the  moll  Tub* 
miflive  manner,  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  lhah  Huf- 
feyn,  imploring  him  to  take  the  government  of  the  realm 
again,  or  to  oblige  prince  Thamat  to  take  it.  Shah  Huf- 
feyn,  who  fecmed  to  undcrdand  the  meaning  of  t hit  of- 
fer, and  who  knew,  if  he  difcovercd  the  lead  inclination  of 
remounting  the  throne,  his  life  mud  anfwer  it,  anfwereil, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  zeal  he  exprefled  to  his 
perfon;  but  that,  having  voluntarily  quitted  the  govern- 
ment, he  could  not  by  any  means  think  of  taking  it  again; 
and,  as  to  what  regarded  his  foil,  he  would  not  intermed- 
dle, nor  oblige  him  to  accept  a  dignity  which  perhaps  he 
might  make  a  very  ill  ufe  of. 

Afhraf,  (till  concealing  his  purpofe,  feemed  at  if  he 
were  unesfy  at  this  determination  of  Shah  HufTeyn.  How- 
ever,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting,  as  he  l.iid,  in  hi*  re- 
fpefi  and  duty,  he  fent  a  magnificent  embafTy  to  prince 
Thamat,  with  conliderablc  prcVcnts,  and  hone*  richly  ca- 
parifoncd,  inviting  him  to  come  and  fike  poffeilibn  of  the 
throne,  and  praying  that  he  would  pleale  to  appoint  a 
place  where  they  might  meet,  and  fettle  affair*  in  order  to 
it.  The  prince,  too  eafy  to  credit  what  plea  fed  him,  came 
blindly  into  the  net,  and  appointed  the  little  plain  of 
Teheran  for  the  rendezvous.  Afuraf  marched  immedi- 
ately at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  and  arrived  firft  in  the 
plain,  and  polled  hi*  troop*  in  fuch  manner  a*  they  could 
mofl  eafily  execute  hit  purpofe.  The  prince  advanced 
with  only  3000  men  ;  but,  having  heard  that  AOiraf  had 
a  great  number  of  troop*  with  him,  he  began  to  fufpeft 
treachery  ;  he  therefore  fent  before  him  Allam  Khan, 
with  1000  men,  relerving  only  tooo  about  hit  perfon. 
Altam  Khan,  perceiving  not  only  a  large  army  of  Af- 
ghans, but  likewife  that  all  the  avenue*  to  the  camp  were 
guarded,  found  it  was  their  defign  to  feize  the  prince. 
Upon  thi*  he  immediately  gave  him  notice,  and  defired 
him  to  take  care  of  himfelf ;  and  it  was  time  to  give  him 
notice,  for  Afhraf,  advertifed  by  hi*  fpiet  of  the  near  ar- 
rival of  the  prince,  had  privateJv  polled  1500  Afghan* 
behind  3  hill  to  cut  olf  every  poflibility  of  an  efcape  :  I  j 
that  he  wat  juft  upon  the  point  Of  fcizing  him,  when  no- 
tice wa*  given  the  prince  to  take  care  of  hit  life.  The 
unfortunate  prince  wa*  therefore  obliged  to  mount  imme- 
diately, and  take  refuge  with  about  xoo  borle  in  the 
town  of  Teheran.  But  Allam  Khan,  forefecing  that 
Afhraf  would  befiege  the  town,  adviled  the  prince 
immediately  to  leave  it  ;  upon  which,  having  refrelhcd 
their  troops,  they  marched  out,  and  the  prince  at  their 
bead,  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  with  fuch  dili- 
gence, that  at  break  of  day  they  were  fix  league*  from 
Teheran,  on  the  fide  of  Mezanderan.  That  which  Allam 
Khan  forefaw  happened ;  for  Afhraf  had  inverted  the  town, 
to  the  great  furprife  of  the  inhabitants,  before  day-break; 
but,  finding  the  prince  efcaped,  he  in  great  fury  (formed 
the  town,  and  ordered  hit  ioldiert  to  fpare  none,  but  to 
put  all  to  the  fword.  After  this,  the  town  of  Kain,  or 
Sava,  was  taken :  hut  this  he  treated  with  left  cruelty 
than  Teheran,  for  the  foldicrt  only  plundered  the  town, 
and  faved  the  people. 

Afhraf,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  pufh  bisconqueft*  far- 
ther, returned  to  Ifpahan,  where,  for  the  following  rea- 
fon,  he  meditated  trie  dellruaion  of  thofe  few  of  the  no. 
bility  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of  Mahmud.  The  num- 
ber of  foldiers  which  Albraf  bad  taken  with  him  to  meet 
the  prince,  gave  a  jealoufy  to  the  noble*,  that  this  inter- 
view wa*  defigned  more  lor  the  benefit  of  Afhraf  than  of 
the  prince  ;  and  the  fear*  they  had  left  the  prince,  whom 
they  tenderly  loved,  fhould  be  furprifed,  induced  them  to 
write  to  him.  The  letter  wat  intercepted,  and  fent  to 
Afhraf,  who,  to  revenge  himfelf  of  the  nobles,  caufed 
them  all  to  zflemble  in  the  royal  palace,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  afking  their  advice;  and  there  were  they  all  mur- 
dered.  At  the  fame  time  he  put  out  the  eye*  of  an  infant, 
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the  grandchild  of  (hah  HufTeyn  ;  and  fome  fay  he  praclifed 
the  fame  cruelty  on  HulTeyn  himlelf,  but  this  it  not  cer- 
tain ;  however,  this  weak  and  unfortunate  monarch  lan- 
guifhed  in  prifon  about  two  year*  longer  ;  when  he  wat 
put  to  death,  in  1719. 

At  this  time,  Nadir  Khan,  who  afterward*  became  king 
of  Pcrli a  and  conqueror  of  the  mogul  empire,  had  already 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  conduct.  He 
wat  born  in  1686  at  Kallat,  a  fortref*  in  Chorafan.  Hit 
father  was  hereditary  governor  of  a  fortref*  built  by  hi* 
countrymen  againft  the  Tariars  :  he  died  when  Nadir  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  j  and  an  uncle  took  poflefHon  of  the 
office  which  mould  have  devolved  to  the  youth.  He  wat 
obliged,  in  order  to  fupport  himfelf  and  hii  mother,  to 
employ  an  afs  and  camel,  which  were  his  fole  property, 
in  carrying  for  fale  to  the  next  town  ta£gutt  which  he  col- 
lected in  the  wood*.  He  was  made  a  Have  by  the  Ufbekt, 
but  efcaped  from  them  after  a  fervitude  of  four  year*.  In 
1  ?  11  he  entered  the  fervice  of  a  beg,  who  fent  him  with 
ditpatchet  to  court;  audit  is  faidi  hat  he  killed  his  comrade, 
alfaJTuiated  his  matter  on  his  return,  carried  oft  his  daughter 
to  the  mountain*,  and  fubfilted  for  fome  time  on  robiery. 
In  1714.  he  became  gcntteman-uftier  to  the  governor  of 
Chorafan,  which  feem*  to  prove,  at  lead,  that  the  crime* 
imputed  to  him  were  not  notorious.  In  this  fituation  hi* 
conduct  wat  fo  laudable,  that  he  was  intruded  with  a 
company  of  cavalry  to  act  againlt  the  Tartar*.  Hit  cou- 
rage and  military  talenta  foon  raifed  him  to  the  command 
of  a  thoufand  horfc,  in  which  liation  he  obtained  general 
ertecm.  When  the  IMbek*  invaded  Chorafan  with  ten 
tUnufand  men,  Nadir  offered  the  governor  torepnffe  them 
with  only  fix  thoufand,  and  completely  performed  his 
proinife,  kilting  the  Tartar  chief  with  his  own  hand.  For 
this  luccefs  the  governor  propofed  to  procure  for  him 
from  the  court  or  Pcriia  the  pod  of  lieutenant-general  of 
Chorafan  1  but  the  fhah,  receiving  an  unfavourable  im- 
prcflion  of  Nadir,  gave  the  office  to  another.  Nadir, 
irritated  at  hit  disappointment,  reproached  hit  patron  in 
fuch  infolent  terms,  that  he  wa*  dilcharged  from  the  fer- 
vicc,  after  a  feverc  badinado.  Fired  with  indignation,  he 
retired  to  the  fortref*  of  Kallat,  commanded  by  hit  un- 
cle ;  and  foon  after  joined  a  troop  of  banditti,  at  the  head 
of  w  hom  he  pillaged  feveral  caravans,  and  laid  Chorafan 
and  the  furrounding  provinces  under  contribution. 

At  tbi*  time  the  Afghans  under  Afhraf  continued  maf- 
ters  of  Ifpahan,  while  the  Turks  and  Ruffians  prefled 
upon  Perfia  in  other  quarters,  lb  that  Shall  Thamas,  the 
lawful  fuvcreign,  wa*  polfefled  only  of  two  or  three  pro- 
vince*. In  1717  one  of  the  lhah's  general*  in  difgutt  had 
joined  Nadir  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  which  increafed 
his  troop  10  a  formidable  body.  His  uncle  now  wrote  to 
him,  promiting  to  obtain  hi*  pardon  if  he  would  engage 
in  the  fervice  of  Tbama*.  Nadir  accepted  the  offer,  and 
repaired  to  Kcllat,  which  he  feized,  and  murdered  hi*  un- 
cle. Thaiua*  wa*  obliged  to  overlook  thi*  villany  on  ac- 
count of  the  occafion  he  had  for  hi*  fervice*;  and  Nadir 
marched  again)!  the  Afghans,  defeated  them,  and  took 
poflctGon  of  Nilabour  in  the  name  of  the  fhah.  That 
prince  made  him  a  lieutenant-general ;  and  he  fo  well 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  Thamas,  that  be 
wa*  able  to  make  him  believe  that  the  general  in  chief  had 
formed  a  confpiracy  againd  him.  That  officer  wat  taken 
off  by  affaiTination,  and  Nadir  in  1719  wa*  appointed  hit 
fucced'or. 

He  had  now  a  free  career  for  hit  ambition,  and  he  began 
with  rendering  important  fervice*  to  hit  fovereign.  He 
reduced  the  whole  of  Chorafan,  and  wat  recom- 
penfed  by  a  title  which  in  that  defpotic  country  wai  re- 
garded a*  highly  honourable:  it  wa*  that  of  Thamat 
Kouli  Khan,  fignifying  the  "  Khan,  or  Lord  Slave,  of 
Thamat."  Hi*  fucceflet  alarmed  Afhraf,  who  marched 
towards  Chorafan  to  oppofe  him,  but  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  Ilpaban,  which  he  foon  quitted.  Kouli- 
Khan  bad  then  the  fatisfaclion  of  rc-inftating  bit  king  in 
the  capital  of  hi*  empire;  thui  riling  to  the  higheft  dif- 
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tincVion  *  fubjeft  could  enjoy.  He  continued  in  the 
field ;  and,  purfuing  Afhraf,  gave  him  i»  new  defeat,  fol- 
lowed by  hit  death,  and  entirely  cleared  the  country  of 
the  Afghani.  Among  the  captives  whom  he  refcued 
from  this  people  were  the  aunt  and  filler  of  the  fhah,  who 
gave  the  firft  in  marriage  to  Kouli.  The  general  then 
proceeded  againft  the  Turk*,  gained  a  compete  vic- 
tory over  them,  and  recovered  Hamadan  and  Tauris. 
While  be  wa»  abfent  in  another  |>art,  Thamai  marched 
in  perfon  againft  the  Turks,  and  met  with  a  defeat, 
which  induced  him  to  make  peace  with  that  power. 
Kouli  ftrongly  oppofed  the  peace;  and  being  dtfired, 
after  its  ratification,  to  difband  his  army,  inftead  of  coin- 
plying,  he  led  70,000  men,  all  devoted  to  his  interelt,  to 
Ifpahan,  feized  upon  the  fhab,  confined  .ind  depofed  him, 
and  proclaimed  his  infant  fon,  Abbas  III.  in  his  Head. 
Every  thing  in  Perfia  was  now  at  his  difpofal.  He  re- 
newed the  war  with  the  Turks,  obtained  two  victories 
over  them,  and  recovered  all  the  provinces  which  they 
had  wreffed  from  Perfia  in  the  preceding  war;  tluu  jolli- 
fying the  oppofition  he  had  made  to  the  inglorious  treaty 
which  had  left  them  in  their  poffeffion. 

In  the  beginning  of  1716  the  young  king  died;  and, 
all  the  great  men  being  aflfemhled  roconfider  of  a  fuccef- 
for,  Kouli  propofed  the  reftoration  of  Thamai.  His  real 
wifhet  were,  however,  too  well  known  for  the  adoption 
of  this  hypocritical  propofal ;  and  he  was  himfclf  delired 
to  accept  the  crown.  He  accepted  it  on  the  condition 
that  it  fhould  be  hereditary  in  hit  family  1  and  bean, 
nexed  another  condition  which  gives  a  favourable  idea 
of  his  religious  fentimentt;  this  was,  that  they  fhould 
forbear  the  anniverfary  curfes  of  the  caliphs  preceding 
Ali,  and  the  fanatic  commemoration  of  Hufleyn's  death, 
which  keep  up  the  animofity  of  the  fhiite  Mahometans 
againft  the  funnites.  The  oppofition  of  the  head  of  the 
clergy  to  this  innovation  was  punifhed  with  the  bow- 
firing;  and  on  the  next  day  Kouli. Khan  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Perfia  by  the  name  of  S/iaJi  Aitrfir.  He  then  con- 
cluded an  honourable  peace  with  the  Turks;  and  in  De- 
cember 1737  fet  out  on  an  expedition  to  reduce  Canda- 
h.ir,  leaving  his  fon  Rir.'t  Kouli  to  govern  during  his  ab- 
ience.  After  a  long  ftege,  the  town  of  Candahar  furren- 
dered  to  his  arms;  but  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confirm 
the  former  poffcfTor  in  hi*  government  on  terms  of  atle- 
giance. 

Whilft  he  was  dill  in  this  country  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  fome  of  the  chief  officers  about  the  court  of 
Mohammed-fhah,  the  Mogul  emperor,  to  come  and  take 
poffeffion  of  that  empire.  Such  an  application  he  was  not 
likely  to  reject ;  accordingly,  in  1 738,  he  began  his  march 
for  the  frontiers  of  India,  at  the  head  of  tao.ooo  men. 
The  details  of  this  expedition,  and  of  it*  wonderful 
fuccefs,  have  been  given  under  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  65.67. 

After  the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and  the  mafTacre  of  about 
>xo,ooo  perfons,  Nadir  fet  out,  April  14.,  1739,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Perfia,  laded  with  the  fpoil*  of  the  country.  It 
i*  computed  that  he  carried  out  of  India  to  the  value  of 
87,500,000).  (letting  in  money,  jewels,  and  effects,  befide* 
twelve  million*  fhared  by  his  officers  and  foldiers;  and 
the  lofs  to  the  Mogul  empire  by  fire  and  devaluation  made 
a  vaft  addition  to  thofe  fums. 

On  bis  journey  back,  Nadir  was  accompanied  by  Kha- 
jeb  Abdulkurreem,  a  Cafhmerian  of  diftinclion,  who 
publifbed  a  memoir  on  the  conqueror's  return.  This 
was  tranflated  from  the  original  Perfian,  and  publifhed 
at  Calcutta,  by  Francis  Gladwyn,  efq.  Prom  his  fum- 
mary  hiftory  of  that  predatory  incurfion,  we  (hall  extract 
his  defcription  of  Nadir  Shah's  tent.  "  Nadir  Shah,  when 
at  Delhi,  nad  fuch  a  profuCon  of  jewels,  that  he  ordered 
the  Moabir  Bafha  to  make  up  arms  and  harnefs  of  every 
kind,  inlaid  with  precious  ftones,  and  to  ornament  a 
large  tent  in  the  fame  manner.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
belt  workmen  that  could  be  procured  were  employed  a 
year  and  two  months,  during  the  march }  and,  when  Na- 


dir Sltah  arrived  at  Herat,  the  Moabir  Bafha  informed 
him  that  a  great  number  of  the  following  articles  were 
prepared  :  hurfe-harnefs,  fword-Iheaths,  quivers,  fhield*, 
fpear-cafes,  and  maces,  with  chairs  of  different  fixes ;  as 
alio  a  large  tent,  lined  with  jewels.  The  tent  was  or- 
dered to  be  pitched  in  the  Dewan  Khanch,  or  hall  of  au- 
dience, in  which  were  placed  thefa&t  tkanui,  or  peacock- 
throne,  brought  from  Delhi,  the  tucht  nadery,  with  the 
thrones  of  fome  other  monarclis ;  together  with  the  in- 
laid fundelee*.  Publication  was  made,  by  beat  of  drum, 
throughout  the  city  and  c.imp.  that  all  perfons  had  liberty 
to  come  to  this  magnificent  exhibition,  fuch  as  had  ne- 
ver before  been  feeti  in  any  age  or  country.  Nadir  S.va'i 
was  not  pleated  with  the  form  of  the  tent;  and  betide 
from  its  being  lined  with  green  fatin,  many  of  the  jewels 
did  not  appear  to  advantage.  He  therefore  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  one  to  be  made;  the  top 
of  which,  for  the  convenience  of  tranfportation,  fhould 
be  fepar.ate  from  the  walls,  fuch  as  in  Hindoofian  is  called 
a  rowiy.  This  new  tent,  being  finilhed,  was  difglayed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  one  ;  but  its  beauty 
and  magnificence  are  beyond  defcription.  The  outlide 
was  covered  with  fine  fcarlet  cloth,  the  lining  was  of  vio- 
let-coloured fatin,  upon  which  were  reprcfen  tat  ions  of 
all  fort*  of  birds  and  beads,  with  tree*  and  flowers,  the 
whole  made  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  eraerahli,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  precious  (tones;  and  the  tent-poles 
were  decorated  in  like  manner.  On  both  fides  of  tile 
peacock-throne  was  a  fcrecn,  upon  which  was  represented 
the  figures  of  two  angels  in  precious  Hones.  The  roof 
of  the  tent  confided  of  feven  pieces;  and,  when  it  w»s 
tranfported  to  any  place,  two  of  thefe  pieces,  packed  in 
cotton,  were  put  into  a  wooden  cheft,  two  of  which  were 
a  fufticient  load  fur  an  elephant;  and  the  fcrecn  filled  ano- 
ther cheft.  The  walls  of  the  tent,  the  tent-poles,  and  the 
tent-pins,  (which  litter  were  of  malty  gold,)  loaded  rive 
more  elephants;  fo  that  for  tbc  carriage  of  the  whole 
were  required  (even  elephants." 

Having  now  arrived  at  Candahar,  Nadir  marched  with 
an  army  agtitttt  the  Ufbeks,  who  had  made  incurfions  int>> 
Perfia  diiring'nTV.flsSOHci.  He  brought  the  khan  of  Bok- 
hara to  fubmiflion,  and  took  and  put  to  death  (he  prince 
of  Khyeva,  who  had  murdered  his  ambaffadurs.  Re- 
turning  to  Mefbed,  he  was  (hot  at  and  wounded  in  the 
hand  by  an  Afghan  whom  his  fon  Kizi  Kouli  had  em- 
ployed to  afr.ifriiiate  him.  That  prince,  on  a  rumour  of 
his  father's  defeat  in  Hindoofian,  revolted,  and  murdered 
the  depofed  (hah  Thamai  in  the  fortrefs  in  which  lie  was 
confined.  His  father's  affeclion  was  not  extinguiihed  by 
this  criminality,  and  he  would  have  pardoned  dim  ;  bur, 
provoked  by  his  taunting  language,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
deprived  of  fight. 

Quelling  revolts  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 
a  war  with  the  Turks,  to  whom,  in  1 745,  he  guvs  a  great 
defeat  near  Krivan,  employed  fome  lucceeduig  ycarj  of 
hi*  life.  In  the  mean  time  Perfia  was  fuffering  underall 
the  evils  of  tyranny;  and  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Na- 
dir became  infupportable  to  his  fubjeft*.  The  hatred  he 
infpired  at  length  proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  en- 
camped on.  the  plains  of  Sultan  Meydan,  a  confpiracy 
was  formed  between  the  commander  of  his  body-guard, 
another  great  officer,  and  his  own  nephew.  The  forme  r, 
named  Saleh- beg,  with  fourchofen  men,  ru died  one  night 
into  his  tent  after  killing  a  woman  and  an  eunuch,  and 
roufed  him  by  the  alarm.  Nadir  drew  his  fabre,  and 
a  Iked  what  they  wanted,  when  Saleh  anfwered  him  by  a 
cut  on  the  neck.  He  refilled,  however,  with  fo  much 
vigour  a*  to  kill  two  of  the  foldiers;  but,  attempting  to 
retire,  he  (tumbled  over  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  fell. 
Saleh  repeated  his  blow,  and  to  Nadir's  cries  for  mercy, 
he  replied,  «*  You  have  fhown  no  mercy,  and  dci.rvr 
none."    He  was  difpatched,  and  his  head  waa  (truck  off. 

Thi*  fuccefsful  ufurper  wa»  of  a  tall  ftature  and  a  ro- 
buft  form,  with  a  comely  afpe€t,  a  high  forehead,  large 
expreflive  eye*,  and  dark  hair  and  complexion.   He  Jud 
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.-i  tenacious  memory,  great  prefence  of  mind,  and  quick 
decifion.  So  devoid  of  education  at  fcarcely  to  he  able 
to  read,  he  yet  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bufi- 
neft,  and  was  acquainted  with  every  particular  of  the  re- 
venue. He  wai  fimple  in  hi*  diet,  plain  in  hit  dreft,  ex- 
cept with  rrfpeet  to  Jewell,  in  which  he  took  pride,  and 
never  wa*  there  a  greater  collector  of  them.  He  wai  at- 
tached to  women,  but  an  enemy  to  unnatural  indigen- 
cies;  cruel,  iniolent,  and  rnpicious.  The  variety  of  re- 
ligious feels  among  his  fubjects  made  him  indifferent  to 
all  He  heard  their  fyftems,  and  treated  them  with  con- 
tempt;  and  it  ii  faid  that  he  declared  hit  intention!  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  better  faith  than  any  of  them.  He 
wat  cut  off  at  the  age  of  ftxty-ooe,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years  .ind  tiiree  months,  anno  1749. 

No  fooner  was  Nadir's  death  known,  than  the  Turco- 
mans flew  10  arms,  and  ruined  on  the  Perfians,  who  va- 
liantly defended  themfelvet.  Five  thoufand  men  fell  in 
the  ftrugglc.  The  army  difperfed,  and  fprcad  themfelvet 
over  the  provinces,  carrying  with  them  the  feeds  of  that 
tumult,  confuiion,  and  anarchy,  which  defolated  that  ill- 
fated  kingdom,  and  rend  credit  a  fcene  of  the  nol  horri- 
ble confuiion  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 

The  reader  may  form  Tome  notion  of  the  troublet  of 
fttit  unhappy  country  Irom  the  following  ferict  of  preten- 
ders to  the  throne  between  the  death  of  Nadir  and  the 
acceffion  of  Keriin  Khan.  We  give  it  from  Francklin't 
Observations,  ift,  Adel  Shah,  ad,  Ibrahim  Shah,  3d, 
Shabrokh  Shah.  4th,  Suleyman  Shah.  5th.  Ifmael  Shah. 
6th,  Azad  Khan  Afghan.  7th,  Haffan  Khan  Cadjar. 
8th,  Ali  Merdan  Khan  Bukhteari.  9th,  Kcrim  Khan 
Zund. 

Their  reigns,  or  more  properly  the  length  of  time  they 
refpectively  governed  with  their  party,  were  as  follows  1 
Adel  Shah,  nine  months. — Ibrahim  Shah,  Nadir's  brother, 
fix  months  — Sbahrokh  Shah,  the  grand  Ton  of  Nadir,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  fight  like  his  father,  wai,  during 
fome  yc-Tt,  fuffered  to  fupport  a  petty  court  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  city  of  Melhed  and  its  immediate  environs. 
But  the  companion  infpired  by  his  iniitorimwi  could  not 
fave  him  from  a  danger  which  column  I  ty  menaced  hit 
precarious  exiflence:  he  had  the  misfortune  to  pofTefs, 
and  he  was  unable  to  relinqutfh,  fome  of  the  rooft  valua- 
ble jewels  which  Nadir  acquired  in  the  plunder  of  Delhi ; 
and  the  mean*  adopted  to  force  them  from  him,  by  the 
chief  who  ultimately  fucceeded  to  the  fortune*  of  Nadir, 
terminated  in  his  death  in  the  year  1796,  when  he  was 
about  90  year*  of  age. — Suleyman  Shah,  and  Ifmael  Shah, 
in  about  forty  days  were  both  cut  off,  almoft  as  foon  at 
they  were  elevated.— Azad  Khan  Afghan,  one  of  Kerim's 
formidable  rival*  and  competitors,  was  fubdued  by  him, 
brought  prifoncr  to  Shira*.  and  died  there  a  natural  death. 
—But  the  mod  formidable  competitor  for  the  fupreme 
power  was  Mohammed  Haffan  Khan,  whofe  grand fon  it 
the  prefent  reigning  king  of  Perfia.  We  mult  therefore 
devote  a  few  lines  to  the  origin  of  this  family  aod  tribe. 
During  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  confiderable  aflembla- 
ge*  of  Turkilh  families,  collecting  on  tbe  northern  fron- 
tier of  Perfia,  placed  thetnfclves  under  the  protection  of 
that  monarch,  and  entered  into  hit  armiet.  Abbas  re- 
ceived them  cordially;  but,  apprehenfive  left  they  might 
in  proceft  of  time  become  too  powerful,  he  difperfed  them 
throughout  bis  empire.  Part  of  them  repaired  to  Ma- 
zanderan, where  they  had  to  make  head  againft  the  Uf- 
bek*  and  Turcoman*  ;  while  other*  defended  the  provin- 
ces of  the  Perfian  Gulf  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Perfians  witneffed  with  mortification  the  reception 
given  by  the  king  to  thefc  new-comers,  whom  they  con- 
temptuoufly  denominated  cadjmri,  or  "  run-away*,"  an 
appellation  which  they  ftill  retain.  In  a  (hort  time,  how. 
ever,  the  horde  of  Maranderan  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion for  valour;  it  frequently  fignalixed  itfelf  during  tbe 


Mohammed.  He  obtained,  in  17*3,  the  government  of 
Mazanderan,  and  wa*  ordered  to  drive  the  Afghan* 
from  Teheran  j  but,  bciug  defeated  by  them,  he  retired 
to  Alterabad.  After  the  expulfion  of  the  Afghans  by 
Nadir  Shah,  Manzanderan  was  in  a  date  of  rebellion. 
Ibrahim,  Nadir's  brother,  reduced  it,  took  Feth  Aii 
Khan,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  ii  considered  at  the 
firft  chieftain  who  rendered  hi*  tribe  renowned,  and  bore 
the  title  of  Prince.   Some  time  after  thit  event,  his  fou 


reign*  of  HulTeyn  and  Tl 


the  body-guard  of  the  latter  ofthofe  prince*.  The  Cad 
jar*  were  then 


part  of  raiier 


was  taken  into  favour  by  Nadir,  who  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  Alterabad,  a  city  on  tbe  Calpian  Sea.  Thit 
was  the  celebrated  Mohammed  Halton  Khan,  who  wa* 
highly  renowned  at  the  time  for  his  war*  with  Kerim 
Khan.    In  1743  he  commanded  a  corp*  of  troop*  at  the 
fiege  of  Mouflul.    After  the  death  of  Adel,  the  fucceffor 
of  Nadir,  and  hit  brother  Ibrahim,  Mohammed  marched 
from  Alterabad  againft  the  governor  of  Mazanderan, 
whom  he  defeated  and  took  prifoncr ;  routed  the  Afghans, 
and  in  a  (hort  time  found  hi*  rank*  fwelled  with  innume- 
rable Turcoman*  and  Ulbekt,  whom  fuccefs  drew  to  hi* 
liandard.    In  1751,  he  wa*  mailer  not  only  of  Mazande- 
ran, but  alfo  of  Taberiltan  and  Gbilan.    The  fame  year 
he  defeated  Kerim  Khan,  and  eltablifhed  his  authority 
over  the  province*  contiguous  to  the  Cafpian  Sea.  A 
fecond  victory,  in  1756,  put  him  in  pofleftion  of  Ifpahan, 
where  he  found  young  Ifmael,  of  the  family  of  tbe  Softs, 
who  had  been  inverted  with  the  title  of  Shah,  and  de- 
clared himfelf  his  protector.    From  that  period  it  wa* 
apparently  not  felf-intereft  by  which  he  wa*  actuated  :  be 
wa*  influenced  by  a  nobler  feotiment,  which  prompted 
him  to  reftore  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Sort*. 
About  this  time,  Ared,  juft  mentioned,  who  had  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  town*  of  Irak,  retired  to  Geor- 
gia, and  bit  flight  put  Mohammed  Khan  in  poffeflion  of 
Aderbijan  and  Irak  Ajemi.    The  Cadjar  prince  even 
found  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  march  againft  Shiraz,  tbe 
feat  of  Kerim  Khan's  power.    Hi*  army  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  though  he  bad  left  10,000  at  Ifpahan,  and 
10,000  more  were  diftributcd  in  the  province*.  Never 
fince  Nadir'*  time  had  any  chieftain  been  able  to  collect 
fo  formidable  a  force  ;  but  Mohammed  Khau't  fuccefles 
had  at  length  fo  inflated  him  with  pride  a*  to  render  him 
intolerably  arrogant.    He  wa*  detcfted  by  tbe  officers; 
and  the  people,  howed  down  by  his  tyrannical  yoke,  and 
daily  fubjected  to  frelh  oppreffions,  loaded  him  with  exe- 
crations.   Kerim  Khan  availed  himfelf  of  this  difpofition 
to  bribe  hi*  troops  to  defert.    In  a  (hort  time  Mohammed 
had  about  him  but  a  handful  of  Cadjar*,  with  whom  he 
fled  with  the  utmoft  precipitation  to  Alterabad.  Tbi» 
happened  in  1758.    In  confequence  of  thit  reverfe,  Mo- 
hammed loft  Ifpahan  and  all  the  town*  of  Irak  and  Ader» 
bijan,  fo  that  hit  polTcrtions  were  reduced  to  the  (ingle 
province  of  Mazanderan,  which  it  naturally  defended  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  by  denies,  where  a  fmall  number  of 
men  may  keep  in  check  a  whole  army.  Treachery 
fmootbed  tbcfe  obstacles  to  Kerim's  general.   Sheik  All, 
a  brave  man  and  able  negocutor,  contrived,  by  means  of 
promifes,  money,  and  dignities,  to  bribe  the  officer  to 
whom  Mohammed  had  committed  the  defence  of  the 
partes.    Mohammed,  furprifed  in  tbe  very  heart  of  hi* 
country,  refitted  in  vain:  all  be  could  do,  wa*  to  main- 
tain the  military  reputation  which  he  bad  acquired  by  fel- 
ling his  life  at  a  dear  rate;  he  was  nevcrthelef*  defeated 
and  (lain,  and  hi*  head  wa*  carried  to  Keriin.    How  hit 
grandfon  came  to  attain  tbe  regal  dignity  will  be  fhown 
in  tbe  fcquel. — In  the  mean  time,  of  the  eighth  and  laft 
pretender  who  intervened  between  Nadir  Shah  and  Kerim 
Khan,  vjc  have  little  more  than  the  name  to  mention. 
Ali  Merdan  Khan  wa*  killed  by  a  murtcet-fhot  a*  he  waa 
walking  on  the  rampart*  of  Mefhcd  encouraging  hit  men. 

At  length,  after  fix  year*  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
domination  of  Perfia  tell  to  a  chief  whofe  birth  and  cha- 

tbe  leall  likely  to  fucceed  in  the  raidft  of  | 
litical  convulsions.     Kerim  Khan  wa*  of  tbe 


by  Kctb  Ali  Klun,  father  of   tribe  of  Zund.   "  Tbi*  chief  was  not  of  high  birtb,  and 
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had  obtained  no  command  in  the  army  of  Nadir,"  fays 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  while  Francklin  teflt  ut  that  he  wat 
one  of  the  dun's  "molt  favourite  officers ;"  but  both 
agree  that  he  wat  diftinguifhed  for  his  good  fenfe  and 
courage.  The  moderation  and  humanity  he  difplayed  in 
a  fubordinate  fituation,  were  his  chief  recommendations 
to  the  highed.  His  foldiers  rcfpccted  the  principles  of 
their  leader ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  with  ad- 
miration and  aftonifliment  to  a  chief  of  a  barbarous  tribe, 
who  refrained  from  plunder,  and  (howed,  amid  fcenet  of 
violence  and  conlufion,  fo  marked  a  love  of  order  and  of 
j  u  dice. 

The  internnl  commerce  of  Perfia,  as  well  as  its  agricul- 
ture, greatly  revived  during  the  reign  of  Kerim  Khan. 
This  prince  gave  the  mod  particular  encouragement  to 
all  the  induflrious  clafles  of  hi*  fubjecls,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  Armenians  who  were  fettled  in  his  domi- 
nions. They  enjoyed  under  Kerim  as  much  confuta- 
tion as  he  was  able  to  give  them  ;  and  he  wag,  on  all  oc* 
cafions,  ready  to  rcdrcY»  the  wrongs  they  fuflered  from 
the  opprcflions  of  the  officers  placed  over  them.  All  the 
cities  in  Perfia  flourished  under  this  prince;  but  none  in 
any  degree  to  be  compared  with  Shiraz.  Kerim,  perhaps, 
was  fird  induced  to  irukc  this  city  his  capital,  by  the  cir- 
cumdance  of  its  being  centrical  to  the  padurc-lands  of 
tnofe  tribes  on  wtkofe  fupport  he  chiefly  depended,  anil 
from  the  attachment  which  its  inhabitants  early  (bowed 

10  hit'intcreft'.  He  « as  at  great  pains  to  Itrengthen  its 
defence! |  and  he  improved  and  ornamented  the  city  it- 
lelt  with  a  number  of  ufeful  and  magnificent  buildings, 
and  beautified  its  environs  by  the  erection  of  fome  fine 
edifices,  near  which  were  planted  luxurious  gardens. 
Under  his  aufpicious  fway,  fays  his  Perfian  biographer, 

11  the  inhabitants  of  that  favoured  city  pafled  their  lei- 
fure  hours  in  the  fociety  of  moon-faced  damfeli  ;  the 
fparkliog  goblet  circulated;  and  love  and  plrafure 
reigned  in  every  bread."  The  following  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Kerim  Khan  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  i 

"  When  I  was  a  poor foldier,"  heoften  faid,  "in  Nadir 
Shah's  camp,  my  ncceffity  led  me  to  deal,  from  a  faddler, 
a  gold  emboli  rd  faddle,  which  had  been  lent  by  an  Af- 
ghan chief  to  be  repaired.  I  Toon  afterwards  learnt  that 
the  man,  from  wl.ora  it  was  taken,  was  in  prifon,  and 
fentrnced  to  be  hung.  My  confeience  fniote  rat,  and  I  re- 
placed the  (addle  exactly  in  the  place  from  whence  I  took 
it.  I  watched  till  it  was  difcovered  by  ihefaddler's  wife, 
who,  on  (ccing  it,  gave  a  fcrcam  of  joy,  fell  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  aloud,  that  the  perfon  who  had 
brought  it  back  might  live  to  have  a  hundred  gold  em- 
boded  faddlet.  I  am  quite  certain,  (he  added,  fmiling,) 
that  the  hontlt  prayer  of  the  old  woman  has  aided  my 
fortune  in  the  attainment  of  that  fplcndour  which  die 
defired  I  diould  enjoy." 

Writing  was  an  accomplifliment  which  this  juftly-cele- 
brated  chief  never  pofleflcd  )  and  he  retained  through  life 
the  dialect  of  his  native  tribe,  which,  from  its  rudenef*, 
is  univcrfilly  denominated  by  the  other  inhabitants  the 
larlmvwu  dialtfi.  This  prince,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  public,  commanded  his  jeflcr  (a  neceflary  appendage 
to  a  Pern.™  court)  to  go  and  bring  him  word  what  a  dog, 
which  was  barking  very  loud,  wanted.  The  courtiers 
Aniled  at  this  fally  of  the  monarch.  The  jeder  went  as 
defired;  and,  after  appearing  to  liden  fome  time  with  a 
profound  attention,  he  returned,  and  faid  with  a  grave 
air,  "Your  majelty  mud  feud  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
your  own  family,  to  report  what  that  gentleman  fays;  he 
(peak*  no  language  except  the  barbarous  dialect,  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  but  of  which  I  do  not  undcr- 
flnnd  one  word."  The  good-humoured  monarch  laughed 
mod  heartily  at  this  ridicule  of  his  tribe,  and  gave  the 
wit  a  prefent. 

Kerim  Khan  funk  into  the  grave  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  being  near  So  year*  of  age,  in  the  year  1779. 
He  had  reigned  undifturbed  for  more  than  twenty  years 
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over  the  whole  of  Perfia,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
eaflern  provinces,  Chorafan  and  Candahar,  which  had 
been  difmembered  by  the  Afghan  government  of  Cabul. 
Yet  be  never  aflumed  the  title  of  Shah  ;  but  merely  that 
of  Vakeel,  or  regent. 

When  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced  in  the 
city  of  Shiraz,  much  confufion  arofe  ;  two-and-twenty  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank  an<i 
family,  took  pofleffion  of  the  citadel,  with  a  refolution  to 
acknowledge  Abul  Futteh  Khan,  the  elded  fon  of  the 
late  vakeel,  as  their  Sovereign,  and  to  defend  him  againit 
all  other  pretenders  ;  whereupon  Zika  Khan,  a  relation 
of  the  late  vakeel  by  the  mother's  fide,  who  was  polfelfed 
of  immenfe  wealth,  en  lifted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into 
his  pay,  by  giving  them  very  confide rable  bounties.  Zikl 
Khan  was  a  man  remarkably  proud,  cruel, and  unrelenting. 
Having  nirimbled  a  lar^e  body  of  troops,  he  immediately 
marched  them  to  t!:c  citadel,  and  laid  dole  fiege  to  it  for 
the  (pace  of  three  d.iyt;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  rind- 
ing he  could  not  take  it  by  force,  he  had  rccoitrfe  to  tre,i- 
chrry.  To  each  of  the  principal  khans  he  fent  a  written 
paper,  by  which  he  (wore  upon  the  Koran  that,  if  they 
would  come  out  and  fubmit  10  him,  not  a  hair  of  their 
heads  diould  be  touched,  and  that  tney  fhoold  have  their 
effects  fecund  to  them.  Upon  this  a  con  I  tiltat  ion  was 
held  by  them  :  and,  it  appearing  that  thcmould  not  <u)>- 
(ift  many  days  longer,  tliey  agreed  to  rurretider  them- 
felves,  (irmly  relying  on  the  promises  that  had  been  made 
them.  Zika  Klian,  in  the  mean  time  gave  private  orders, 
for  the  khans  to  be  leized,  and  brought  feparateiy  before 
him  as  they  came  out  of  the  citadel.  His  orderi  were 
flriiily  obeyed,  and  thefe  deluded  men  were  nil  niallacrcd 
in  his  prefence;  he  wasfeatcd  the  w  hole  time,  fealting  his 
eyes  on  the  cruel  fpectatle. 

Zika  Khan's  tyranny  became  foon  intolerable,  and  he 
was  cut  off  by  his  own  body-guard,  when  Abul  Futteh 
Khan,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  camp,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops,  whom  he  im- 
mediately led  back  to  Shiraz.  On  his  arrival  he  was  ac- 
knowledged as  fovereign  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  took 
quiet  podlffion  of  the  government. 

Mohammed  Sadik  Khan,  only  brother  of  the  late  Kerim 
Khan,  who  had  during  that  prince's  life  rilled  the  high 
office  of  beglerbcg  of  Fars,  and  had  been  appointed  guar- 
dian of  his  Ion  Abul  Futteh  Khan,  was  at  (his.  period 
governor  of  the  city  of  B.ifiora,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Perlians  previous  to  the  vakeel's  death.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  news  of  his  brother's  deceafe,  be  became  ambi- 
tious of  reigning  alone,  and  from  that  inltant  formed 
fchemes  for  the  deliruction  of  Ins  nephew  ;  but,  as  it  was 
neceflary  for  him  to  be  on  the  (pot  for  the  advancement 
of  his  views,  he  determined  to  withdraw  the  Perfian  gar- 
rifon  from  Biffora,  who  were  all  devoted  to  his  interelt: 
accordingly  he  evacuated  that  place,  and  marched  imme- 
diately for  Shiraz.  The  news  of  Sadik  Khan's  approach 
threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  grc.itctt  condemnation ; 
but  their  minds  were  varioudy  agitated  on  the  occafion  ; 
for  fome,  from  bis  known  public  character,  expected  ho 
would  honeftly  fulfil  the  commands  of  his  deccaled  bro- 
ther; others,  who  had  been  wirntfl'es  to  the  condition  of 
former  times  01)  fiinilar  occasion*,  rightly  imagined  that 
he  would  let  up  for  htaftlf  j  and  indeed  this  proved  to 
be  the  cafe;  tor,  having  entered  Shiraz  a  very  few  days 
after,  he  caufed  Abul  Futteh  Khan  to  be  leized,  deprived 
of  fight,  and  put  into  cioie  confinement. 

Sadik  Khan  then  openly  afTumcd  the  government.  As 
foon  as  the  intelligence  reached  Ali  Murad  Khan,  who 
was  at  Ifpahan,  that  lord  initantly  rebelled  1  deeming 
himfelf  to  have  an  equal  right  to  the  government  with 
Sadik  Khan,  he  openly  declared  himfelf  a  competitor  for 
the  empire.  Perfia  was  by  this  means  again  involved  in  ail 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  w.ir.  Ali  Murad  Khan  indeed 
took  pofleffion  of  Shiraz,  aiTumed  the  government,  and 
gave  to  the  empire  the  flattering  profpect  of  being  fettled 
8  N  under 
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under  the  government  of  one  man  ;  but  this  profpeft  was 
foon  obfcured  by  the  commanding  genius  of  Aga  Mo- 
hammed Khan. 

When  Mohammed  Ha(Tan  was  defeated  and  killed,  as 
related  in  p.  6S6.  his  family  was  not  extirpated,  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  but  Sheik  Ali,  after  Seizing  upon  his 
trcafurrs,  carried  his  fix  fons  to  Shira/,  where  their  lives 
were  (pared,  and  they  vrerc  kindly  treated.  What  will 
appear  (till  more  extraordinary  it,  that,  fixreen  vears  after 
this  event,  Kerim  Khan  conferred  on  H.iffan  Khan,  one 
of  thefe  fons,  the  government  of  Afterabad  j  nay  more, 
that  after  he  had  rebelled,  and  been  taken  and  put  to  death, 
his  brother  Murtnfa  Kuli  Khan  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  But  it  is  r.o  uncommon  thing  in  Perfia  to  fee  a  fa- 
mily, feveral  members  of  which  have  manifested  a  rebel- 
lious fpirir,  nay,  even  a  rebel  himfelf,  obtain  his  confirm- 
ation in  (bme  hijh  dignity.  The  court  keeps  numerous 
and  trully  agents  about  fueh  a  perfon,  and  all  bis  mo- 
tions are  known  to  the  government. 

Kerim's  death  let  the  other  fons  of  Mohammed  Khan 
.it  liberty,  and  they  availed  themfelves  of  it  to  retire  lo 
Afierabnd.  Aga  Mohammed,  the  mod  cnterprifing  of 
them,  expelled  Murtafa  from  his  government,  and  efta- 
IdiShed  himfelf  in  bis  Head.  This  aft  of  violence  fowed 
disharmony  among  the  brothers,  two  of  whom  joined 
Ali  Murad,  while  the  two  others  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Aga  Mohammed. 

This  man,  who  was  deftined  to  reftore  the  profperity  of 
the  Cadjars,  and  to  feat  them  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  was 
however  an  eunuch.  He  had  been  Seined,  when  an  in- 
fant, by  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of  Nadir, 
who  had  the  barbarity  to  command  that  he  (hould  be  de- 
prived of  his  virility.  When  his  father  was  defeated  and 
(lain,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  Kerim  Khan,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  great  kindnefs  and  indulgence.  The 
whole  of  the  time  which  he  palled  as  a  prifonerat  Shiraz, 
was  employed  in  preparing  himfelf,  by  the  ftudy  of  men 
and  books,  for  the  great  Scene  in  which  he  was  deftined 
to  aft. 

At  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan  he  was  thirty-fix  years  of 
age.  Though  his  frame  was  (lender,  he  was,  from  bit 
frugal  diet  and  his  habits  of  exercife,  capable  of  fnffering 
any  fatigue  or  hardlhip.  He  might  be  faid  to  live  on 
horleWkj  for  every  moment  that  he  could  fpare  from 
other  occupations,  was  given  to  the  chafe,  which  was,  in 
I I.'-.*,  only  cinufiment.  His  heart  is  faid  to  have  been 
as  hardened  as  his  body  ;  but  the  natural  feverity  of  his 
temper  was,  during  the  whole  of  his  progrefs  to  that  fove- 
rti^n  power  which  heattained,  after  a  Druggie  of  eighteen 
\f.ir<-,  checked  by  bis  prudence,  which  led  him  not  only 
to  conciliate  his  friends  by  kindnefs,  but  to  forget  his 
wrong*,  and  even  to  forgive  fome  of  the  molt  inveterate 
of  his  pcrlonal  enemies. 

Ali  Murad,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  Aga  Mohammed, 
determined  to  go  againft  him;  but  as  he  was  previously 
proceeding  to  Ifpahan  to  fopprefs  a  rebellion,  he  fell  fud- 
denly  from  his  hurfc  and  expired  on  the  fpot. 

A;  this  period,  Jaafar  Khan,  the  eldcft  and  only  furvi- 
v.ng  fon  of  Sadik  Khan,  was  governor  of  Khuni:  he 
deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  afTert  his  prcten- 
(in:;:,  to  the  government,  and  immediately  marclud  with 
w'f.a:  few  troops  he  had  to  Ifpahan  :  foon  after  his  arrival 
h:.  v>as  joined  by  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  malcontents  who 
vi  tie  then  in  arms.  In  this  fituation  he  remained  fome 
:;r.ic  j  but,  Aga  Mohammed  coming  down  upon  him  with 
his  army,  be  was  obliged  to  rilk  Ins  fate  in  a  battle,  and, 
bi-i;g  defeated,  fled  w  ith  the  fnull  remains  of  his  troops, 
taking  the  road  to  Shira*.  Suon  alter,  finding  himfelf 
strengthened  by  an  increafe  of  his  army,  he  determined  to 
venture  a  Second  engagement  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
marched  tow  ards  Ifpahan  :  the  two  armies  met  near  Ycz- 
dckh.-.ft,  w  hen  a  H  ittlc  enfued,  and  Aga  Mohammed  Khan's 
iupe:ior  fortune  ajain  prevailing,  Jaafar  Khan  was  de- 
fejted,  and  retired  to  Shiraz,  which  he  quitted  on  the  25th 
of  June,  i?8:,  and  fliortly  after  marched  his  army  to  the 
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northward,  but  returned  in  October  without  having  ef- 
fected any  thing. 

Here  Mr.  Francklin's  narrative  ends,  and  we  are  not 
informed  of  what  afterwards  became  of  this  chief,  who 
is  well  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  P.  as  being  of  all  the  preten- 
ders to  the  throne  "  the  molt  likely,  in  cafe  of  fuccefs, 
to  reftore  the  country  to  a  happy  and  reputable  date." 
But,  a>  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  we  may  conclude  that 
his  army  melted  away,  and  that  he  probably  came  to  an 
untimely  death  ;  forfirJ>>lm  Malcolm  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  year  1 789,  the  only  opponentto  Aga  Mohammed  was 
Latif  Ali  Khan,  who  alio  was  the  only  furviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  houfe  of  Kerim  Khan.  He  was  grandfon 
to  the  brother  of  that  chief;  and,  by  his  military  talents, 
and  popular  manners,  appeared  calculated  to  re-eltablilhthe 
(alien  fortunes  of  the  Zund  family.  But  he  imprudently 
difgufted  the  fir  ft  magiltratc  of  Shiraz,  who  was  juftly 
refpefled  by  the  inhabitants.  This  officer,  in  theabfence 
of  Latif  All,  took  poflefiion  of  the  city,  and  immediately 
applied  to  Aga  Mohammed  for  aflifUnce.  This  was  in- 
stantly accorded  ;  but  the  young  chief,  with  a  courage  and 
hcroilm  worthy  of  •  happier  fate,  attacked  and  defeated 
two  fucceffive  armies  lent  for  the  relief  of  Shira*.  But  in 
1 791,  Aga  Mohammed,  advancing  in  perfon  at  the  head 
of-a  large  army, compelled  tbeyounghero,  after  prodigies 
of  valour,  performed  with  a  force  altogether  difpropor- 
tioncd  to  the  occafion,  to  feek  his  fafety  in  flight.  From 
this  period,  until  that  of  his  death  in  1795.  Latif  Ali 
continued  an  illuftrious  fugitive,  occupied  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour of  collecting  a  force  fufficient  to  refill  the  con- 
ftantly-increaling  Strength  of  his  more  fortunate  rival. 

At  the  death  of  Latif  Ali  Khan,  in  1795,  we  may  pro- 
nounce that  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  the  actual  as  well 
as  the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  the  provinces  of  Alte- 
ra bad,  Mazanderan,  of  Ghiian,  of  the  whole  of  Irak,  of 
Pars,  and  of  Carman.  The  fituation  of  thefe  countries, 
which  extend  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
could  only  be  deemed  fettled  and  obedient  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  condition  to  Chorafan,  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  which  bad  been  broken  into  a  number  of  petty 
principalities  at  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  and  bad,  fub- 
fequent  to  that  event,  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  thofc 
rulers  who  alTumed  the  title  of  fovereigns  of  Perfia. 

The  principles  and  charafterof  Aga  Mohammed  will  be 
heft  developed  by  his  conduft  towards  his  own  brother, 
Ali  Kuli  Khan.  This  chief  bad  declined  appearing  at 
court  for  fome  time  after  his  brother's  elevation.  The 
molt  preflmg  entreaties,  the  molt  folemn  aflurances  of 
fafety,  were  lavished,  to  induce  him  to  repair  to  Teheran  ; 
and  the  government  of  Ifpahan  was  to  be  the  reward  of 
compliance.  When  he  reached  Teheran,  he  was  welcomed 
with  every  appearance  of  cordiality  ;  and  the  night  parted 
in  peace.  Next  day,  Aga  Mohammed,  after  giving  him 
fome  instructions  regarding  his  conduft  at  Ilpahau,  faid 
to  him,  with  a  cool  indifferent  air,  "  You  have  not,  I 
believe,  yet  looked  at  my  new  palace;  walk  there  with 
Baba  Khan  ;  and,  after  you  have  fecn  it,  return  to  me." 
He  went ;  and,  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  portico, 
fome  alfaflins,  who  had  been  Stationed  there,  fell  upon  him 
and  (lew  him.  The  body  was  carried  to  Aga  Mohammed, 
who  mourned  aver  it  with  the  appearance  of  the  moft 
fr.intic  grief.  He  dtGred  Baba  Kh.11>  (the  name  by  which 
he  always  called  the  prcfent  monarch,  who  was  then  quite 
a  youth)  to  approach.  When  near,  he  bode  him  oblcnc 
the  corple  of  the  bravelt  of  men,  and  the  belt  of  bro- 
thers. Then,  loading  the  young  prince  with  abule,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  tor  you  that  I  have  done  this  !  the  gal- 
lant fpirit  that  lately  animated  that  body  would  never 
have  permitted  my  crown  to  reft  upon  your  head  <  Perfia 
would  have  been  din  rafted  with  internal  wars.  To  avoid 
thefe  confequences,  I  have  acted  with  Shameful  ingrati- 
tude, and  have  finned  deeply  againft  God  and  man!" 
TheSe  fentiiner.ts,  general  Malcolm  adds,  might  have 
been  Sincere;  the  public  ex  predion  of  them  had  the  ef- 
fect of  mitigating  the  universal  horror  at  tna  murder. 

The 
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"Hie  tributary  prince  of  Georgia,  the  aped  Heraclius, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Hiflrafled  fimation  of  Perfia,  had, 
by  a  formal  aft,  transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  kings 
of  that  country,  whofe  paramount  authority  his  anceftors 
had  acknowledged  for  centuries,  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Ruf- 
fia.  His  motive  for  this  meafure  was  declared  to  be  a  dc- 
(ire  to  releafe  his  Chriltian  fubj;fts  from  the  violence  and 
oppreflion  of  Mahometan  Superiors,  and  to  place  them 
under  ti  c  protection  of  a  great  nation  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. The  emprefs  Catharine  accepted  the  overtures  of 
Heraclius;  and  a  formal  treaty  was  executed  in  July 
1783.  by  which  the  guaranteed  to  this  prince  all  his  pol- 
feflions. 

It  was  not  til!  the  year  1795,  that  Aga  Mohammed  Khan 
had  leifure  to  punifh  this  defection.  He  led  on  his  army 
in  perfon.  At  his  approach,  the  cities  of  Ervan  and  Shi- 
Ala  Submitted  ;  and,  advancing  to  Teflis,  he  encountered 
and  defeated  Heraclius,  who  fled  to  the  mountains, 
whilll  his  capital  exhibited  a  fcene  of  devaluation  and 
carnage. 

Aga  Mohammed  Khan  had  not  yet  been  inverted  with 
the  royal  tiarn,  though  long  in  pofleflion  of  Sovereign 
power.  After  theconqueft  of  Georgia,  he  yielded,  with 
well-difTemblcd  reluctance,  to  the  entreaties  of  his  cour- 
tiers. "  Recolleft,"  laid  he,  "  that  if  I  do,  your  toils  are 
only  commencing  ;  for  I  cannot  content  to  wear  the  Per- 
(iati  crown,  without  as  much  power  as  has  been  enjoyed 
by  tbegreateft  Sovereigns  of  that  country-" 

In  the  year  1796,  the  emprels  Catherine  again  direflid 
her  armies  to  enter  Georgia.  They  expelled  the  Pcrlian 
garrifons  left  there  by  Aga  Mohammed  ;  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  coaft  of  the  Cafpian,  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Terek  to  that  of  the  Cyrus,  and  reduced  the  principal 
(Irong-holds  north  of  the  Araxes,  which  general  ZubofF 
eroffed,  and  eftahlifhed  his  camp  in  the  celebrated  plains 
of  Mogan.  At  this  critical  period,  the  death  of  the  em- 
prefs  occurred  1  and  the  firft  aft  of  her  fon  and  fuccefTor, 
the  emperor  Paul,  was  to  recall  the  army  under  Zuboff. 

Aga  Mohammed  told  the  aflembled  leaders  of  his  army, 
that  the  Ruffians  had  preformed,  during  his  absence  in 
Chorafan,to  invade  the  oppofite  frontier  of  his  dominions. 
"  But  our  valiant  warriors  (hall  be  led  againft:  them  ;  and 
we  will,  by  the  blcffing  of  God,  charge  their  celebrated 
lines  of  infantry,  and  batteries  of  cannon,  and  cut  them 
to  pieces  with  our  conquering  fabres."  But  Aga  Moham- 
med had  no  opportunity  of  putting  his  tactics  to  the 
trial.  He  marched  early  in  Spring  1797;  but  the  Ruffians 
had  already  disappeared,  and  the  conqueror  of  Georgia 
was  alTafunated  loon  after  by  two  of  Ins  domeltics. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Feth  Ali  (whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  under  the  familiar  title  of  Baba  Khan) 
held  a  command  in  the  army  of  his  uncle  Aija  Mohammed, 
who  had  alfo  inverted  him  with  the  dignity  of  governor 
of  Sliiraz,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
death.  He  was  the  fon  of  the  fame  Haft'in,  on  whom 
Kerim  conferred  the  government  of  Alterabad,  after  the 
duwnfal  of  Mohammed  Khan,  and  who  perifhed  in  con- 
Sequence  of  his  rebellion,  it  that  term  may  be  applied  to 
the  attempts  of  a  numbcrof  ambitious  men  to  feat  them- 
felves on  a  throne  to  which  there  was  no  rightful  owner. 

We  have  feen  that  Aga  Mohammed  intended  Baha 
Khan  (Feth  Ali)  for  hi*  fuccefTor,  and  had  even  miir. 
d?red  his  own  brother  in  order  to  fmooth  the  way  for 
him.  Promptitude  of  aftion  was  now  of  the  firft  impor- 
tance. The  moment  that  Fcth  Ali  heard  of  the  afr.tffin.v 
tion  of  the  king  his  uncle,  he  haftcned  from  Sliiraz  to 
Teheran  ;  and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  pollcffion  of 
that  important  ptaee,  where  the  trcafures  of  the  empire 
and  the  families  of  all  the  principal  officers  fell  into  his 
power.  He  thus  eofured  the  attachment  of  the  Soldiery 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  molt  important  perfonages  in  the 
Rate.  Hailjcc  Ibrahim,  the  mod  diftinguifhed  man  in 
Teheran,  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  it  'was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  his  powerful  and  extenfive  influence 
that  the  prince  met  with  fo  little  reuftance  to  the  accom- 


plifhment  of  his  wifhes.  Yet  it  was  not  long  after,  that 
Feth  Ali  Shah  (for  fo  we  mult  now  call  him,  at  be  wat 
crowned  king  in  179!!)  commanded  the  murder  of  thw 
fame  Hadjee  Ibrahim,  to  whom  he  was  fo  largely  indebted 
for  his  elevation,  who  looked  upon  him  as  his  own  fon, 
and  was  attached  to  him  with  the  affection  of  a  father. 
This  is  an  indelible  (lain  upon  the  king's  character.  It 
is  fit- indeed,  tint  he  ufed  rather  too  freely  thofe  right* 
wire',  his  fervices  gave  him  j  that  he  fjvired  neither  ad- 
vice nor  rebuke;  but,  if  it  be  frequently  a  crime  to  tell 
truth  to  princes,  ought  they  to  punifh  it  by  a  crime  ftill 
more  heinous  f  Feth  Ali  neverthelefs  has  not  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  tyrant.  It  is  related  on  undoubted  au- 
thority that  the  minister  was  aware  of  the  defigns  againft 
him,  but  declared  he  would  not  imbrue  his  bands  again 
in  blood  :  he  could  eafily  have  deftroyed  the  king,  but 
relied  on  his  gratitude,  and  conceived  that  the  reward 
for  giving  away  a  crown  would  at  lead  be  mercy.  He 
experienced  the  contrary,  and  his  women  even  participa- 
ted in  the  fate  of  their  mafter.  But  the  fyftcmatic  trea- 
chery of  the  minifter  did  not  deferve  a  better  fate.  Had- 
jee Ibrahim  experienced  the  fame  ingratitude  he  had 
fbown  to  L\tif  Ali  Khan.  He  had  been  raifed  to  his  C- 
tuation  by  the  family  of  the  Zunds,  and  he  deftroyed  it  ; 
he  was  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Cadjars,  and  they  deftroyed  him. 

It  is  a  generally-received  axiom  among  the  Perfiana, 
that  he  alone  is  worthy  of  reigning  who  has  felt  the  edge 
of  the  fword,  or  at  leafl  expafed  himfelf  to  it.  Valour  in 
the  eflimation  of  thefe  people  is  the  firft  of  qualities. 
This  muft  be  the  cafe  in  a  country  where  war  is  in  forae 
meafure  permanent,  and  where  it  is  thought  as  glorious 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy  with  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the 
fabre  as  with  us  to  pctform  the  molt  virtuous  action. 
Feth  Ali  Shah  has  not,  however,  difplayed  any  very  £hi- 
ning  military  qualities;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  will  ever 
reftore  Iran  to  its  ancient  extent. 

Three  large  provinces,  each  of  which  would  form  a 
kingdom,  Ctiorafan,  Candahar,  and  Georgia,  have  been 
rent  from  the  empire.  It  muft,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  fovereigns  of  Iran  never  were  in  peaceable  pof- 
feffton  of  the  two  out  of  thefe  three  provinces  which  now 
feem  to  be  irrecoverably  loft  to  their  fceptre.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  obftinaey  the  Grand  Moguls  contefted 
the  pofleflion  of  Candahar  with  the  Perfians,  who  were 
not  always  fuccefsful  enough  to  repulfe  the  Indian  ar- 
mies. An  officer  of  the  too-renowned  Nadir  Shah's  re- 
stored harmony  between  the  competitors,  Ahmed  Shah, 
having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  mountainous  pro- 
vince and  the  adjacent  countries,  there  founded  the  king- 
dom of  the  Afghans,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  en- 
larged and  consolidated.  In  the  weft,  Georgia,  lituated 
between  Turkey  and  Perfia,  had  been,  ever  Since  the  lofs 
of  its  independence,  a  bone  of  contention  with  thefe  two 
powers.  The  Sovereignty  of  Chorafan  has  been  for  ages 
difputed  with  Perfia  oy  the  Ufbeks,  who  never  either 
wholly  fubdued  or  were  wholly  difpoflefled  of  it.  Their 
invafioni  of  that  beautiful  province,  and  the  exploits  of 
the  Perfian  warriors  againft  the  Tartars,  who  frequently 
patTed  the  Djihoun,  as  they  ftill  continue  to  do,  have  fur- 
nished a  theme  to  many  of  their  poets,  and  the  celebrated 
Firdoufee  with  the  fubject  of  an  epic  containing  110,000 
verfes.  The  Shak  NameA  (Book  of  Kings)  has  been  fa- 
mous for  upwards  of  eight  centuries  throughout  all  the 
eaft,  and  is Juftly  considered  as  the  mafter- piece  of  Perfian 
poetry.  If,  however,  the  Perfians  have  been  frequently 
disturbed  in  the  pofleffion  of  Chorafan,  they  have  never 
wholly  loft  that  rich  and  extenfive  province:  and  accor- 
ding to  their  own  accounts,  Feth  Ali  has  made  fome  pro- 
grels  in  establishing  his  power  over  the  great  eft  part  of 
Chorofan:  even  the  chiefs  of  that  country  who  have  not 
been  fubdued,  yield  a  nominal  obedience  and  an  occa- 
sional tribute. 

Notwithftanding  the  loft  of  thefe  important  poffeffions, 
the  kingdom  of  Perfia  ftill  extends  from  i«°  to  400  north 
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latitude,  and  from  45°  to  61°  eaft  longitude,  being  up- 
ward*  of  1000  miles  in  length  and  600  in  breadth.  The 
name*  of  the  provinces  have  been  given  at  p.  655. 

During  the  Marquis  Wellcfley's  adminiftration  in  In- 
dia, Perfia  was  nn  objefl  of  his  particular  notice.  Alter 
the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in  1800,  the  firlt  million  from 
any  European  nation  to  the  Perfian  court,  was  under 
General  (now  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  who  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  that  power,  by  which  fhe  engaged 
to  (end  10,009  men  againft  the  Afghans,  (hould  thofe 
tribes  attack  the  company's  territory.  The  ambaffador, 
who  was  afterward*  lent  by  Perfia  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
was  unfortunately  killed,  with  feven  of  his  fuite,  in  an  ac- 
cidental fray  at  Bombay.  In  1807,  Bonaparte  difpatchrd 
a  miffion  under  General  Gaidanne  to  the  Perfian  court, 
and  another  to  Cabul,  in  Upper  India.  Thefe  minions 
were  viewed  with  fo  much  jealoufly  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, that  in  1808,  Mr.  Elphinltone,  the  prefent  go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  went  on  an  cmbafTy  to  Cabul,  and 
fucceeded  in  removing  the  French  million  there;  at  the 
fame  time  General  Malcolm  was  fent  on  a  fimilar  errand 
to  Perfia  i  but,  being  infulted  at  Abufliire  by  the  gover- 
nor of  that  place,  he  returned  to  Calcutta.  In  1809  the 
Englifh  deltincd  an  expedition  of  10,000  troops  from 
Bombay  againft  Perfia,  w  hich  placed  itfclf  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  and  built  forts  on  the  coalt  of  Abufliire;  but 
iuch  was  the  dread  of  this  intended  expedition,  that  the 
Perfians  refolvcd  on  fending  a  plenipotentiary  to  India, 
with  an  offer  to  expel  the  French  million  from  Teheran, 
and  to  fubfidize  any  number  of  Britilh  troops  that  could 
be  fpared  to  expel  the  Franco-Ruffian  attack  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Perfia. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Sir  Harford  Jones  arrived  on 
an  ill-timed  embafly  from  England,  quite  independent  of 
any  control,  and  without  even  the  privity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  propofals  he  was  inllrutfed  to  offer 
to  Perfia  rendered  the  intended  expedition  nugatory, 
and  prevented  the  departure  of  the  plenipotentiary  from 
Teheran.  Sir  Harford  Jotiet  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
lie  engaged  the  Eaft  India  Company  to  pay  to  Perfia  a 
fubfidy  of  100,000  tomans  per  annum;  and  Die  was  alfo 
to  receive,  without  any  expenfc  to  her,  as  many  Britifh 
officers  and  non-ioimniffioned  officers  as  (lie  might  require 
to  discipline  her  native  troops  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Mirza  Abul  Haflan  Khan,  on  the  part  of  Perfia,  and 
James  Morier,  efq.  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh  minilter, 
proceeded  to  England,  and  obtained  a  ratification  of  this 
treaty. 

■  In  1810,  General  Malcolm  again  proceeded  to  Teheran 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Shah,  who  defired  to  (how  him 
kindnefs  for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  Abu  (hire 
in  1808  ;  but,  differences  arifing  between  the  general  and 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  the  former  nas  (peetliiy  ordered  back 
to  India,  and  the  latter  recalled  to  England.  In  May  of 
the  f.ime  year,  fir  Gore  Oufelcy  left  England  as  ambaffa- 
dor extraordinary  and  minilter  plenipotentiary  to  the  Per- 
fian  court,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  non  coin- 
miffioned  officers  under  major  Darcy  and  major  Stone: 
the  latter  died  in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival.  France 
and  Kuflia  were  then  in  alliance;  and  Perfia  was  at  war 
with  Ruflia,  in  confequence  of  her  encroachments  upon 
the  Perfian  territory  beyond  the  confines  of  Georgia,  of 
which  province  Ruflia  had  pofleli'cd  herfelf  ieveral 
years  before.  France,  by  general  Gardanne's  treaty, 
had  engaged  to  aflift  the  Perfians  with  troops  to  recover 
Georgia  from  the  Ruffians;  but  this  was  not  attempted, 
in  confequence  of  the  fubfequent  alliance  betwc'-n  the 
emperor  Alexander  and  Napoleon.  On  the  arriv.i!  of  fir 
Gore  Oufeley  in  181 1,  the  troop*  of  Abbas  Mirz.i,  in  the 
north  of  Perfia,  were  in  a  bad  Irate  of  discipline  and 
wretchedly  organized.  They  confuted  of  about  fix  batta- 
lions, fome  acting  under  Perfian  words  of  command, 
others  under  French,  Englifh,  and  Ruffian.  Tiicy  had 
only  1  j  pieces  of  field-artillery,  and  were  without  wood 
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in  the  arfenal,  or  (tores  in  the  magazine.  One  of  fir  Gore 
Oufelcy's  primary  objefks  appears  to  have  been  to  elFeA 
an  alteration  in  the  exifting  treaty,  whereby  the  expenfe 
to  the  Eafl  India  Company  might  be  materially  reduced. 
He  therefore  prooofed,  that  the  Britilh  officers  and  non- 
commiflioned  officers  in  the  fervice  of  Perfia,  who  were 
to  obtain  one  Itep  of  local  brevet  rank,  (hould  receive  ex- 
tra pay  from  Perfia  according  to  that  rank,  out  of  the  fub- 
fidy granted  by  England,  which  was  promifed  (o  be  con- 
tinued fo  long  as  the  Ruffians  retained  the  Perfian  terri- 
tories of  Lankaroon  and  Karrabaugh.  The  Perfian s, 
however,  refufed  to  accede  to  this  proposition  until  after 
the  affair  of  Snltonboud  in  1811,  when  the  Prince  Royal's 
army  attacked  the  Ruffians  and  obtained  z  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Shah  and  Prince  Royal  afcribed  the  fuccefs  to 
their  having  been  led  on  by  their  Englifh  friends ;  and 
then  figncd  the  new  treaty  propofed  by  fir  Gore  Oufeley. 
The  I'eriians,  headed  by  Englifh  officers,  were  equally 
Aicccfsful  on  the  fouth-weir  (hares  of  the  Cafpian  Sr.!. 
They  expelled  the  Ruffians  from  their  poles  at  TauiitU 
and  Lankaroon ;  but  Darcy,  the  Englifh  commander, 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  party  in  confequence  of 
the  arrival  of  two  Ruffian  armed  vclTels  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  with  the  London  Gazette,  announcing  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruflia. 

Soon  afterwards  Perfia  loll  the  advantages  (he  had  ob- 
tained; and,  in  1S1  j,  (he  acceded  to  terms  of  prace,  by 
which  (he  not  only  ceded  to  Rulfi  <  the  province  of  Tau- 
lifh,  as  fjr  as  Altarria,  but  renounced  all  claim  to  Geor- 
gia and  Mingrelia,  as  well  as  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Cafpian  Sea  by  armed  vcffels  of  any  defcription.  Though 
(he  (till  holds  the  port  of  Refht  on  that  fea,  (he  is  re- 
trained from  even  building  a  boat,  notwithflanding 
there  it  a  remarkably  fine  forelt  of  timber  in  the  province. 
Subfcqucntly,  the  Ruffians  conquered  the  entire  province 
of  Daghiflan  from  the  native  tribes  ;  and  the  garrifons  of 
that  nation  now  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Araxcs,  and 
along  the  foul  hern  Chores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

In  confequence  of  the  bsforc-racniioned  treaty,  fir 
Gore  Oufeley,  in  May  iSi*,  proceeded  to  St.  Peterfburg, 
leaving  Mr.  Morier  in  cliarge  at  Teheran.  He  was 
(liortly  joined  by  Mr.  Ellis,  with  inftruciions  to  cut  off 
the  fubfidy,  and  every  other  expenfe  attached  to  England. 
This  meaiurc,  effected  againft  fir  Gore  Oufeley's  a«u. 
ranee  to  the  contrary,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  Mirza 
Abul  HafTin  Khan's  fecond  embafTy  to  England  in  1819, 
when  it  was  arranged  by  the  late  Britilh  miniftcr  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  that  100,000  tomans,  or  fix  mouths' arrear 
ot  luUfidy,  (hould  be  forthwith  paid  by  the  government 
of  India  to  Perfia.  As  a  meal u re  of  economy,  but  in 
violation  of  the  third  article  of  the  Perfian  treaty  with 
England,  McflVs.  Morier  and  Eilis  ordered  all  the  Britilh 
officers  and  non  commiffioned  officers  to  depart  from  Per- 
fia by  the  ift  of  January  following,  notwithstanding  they 
were  entitled  to  pay,  whether  they  remained  in  Perfia  or 
were  in  England  or  India.  The  Prince  Royal  reinonftra- 
ted  and  protelted  againfl  the  meal'ure  without  avail;  but, 
this  miltaken  economy  being  1  erfiffed  in,  the  prince  refol- 
vcd on  procuring  French  otlkc-rs  to  replace  his  Englifh 
friends  ;  a  purpolc  that  he  abandoned  folely  on  condition 
that  Lieutenant-colonel  Darcy  would  lake  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Perfian  youths  from  Tabriz  to  England,  under  his 
immediate  charge,  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  liberal  and 
fcientiric  inftruction.  The  prince  applied  to  the  Britifh 
minifter  at  Teheran  to  fauftion  his  wifhes,  which  were  fo 
far  acquiefced  in,  that  Darcy  had  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  with  hu  charge,  or  take  upon  himfclf  the  rc-tpon- 
libility  of  lerioufly  offending  the  prince  by  a  ducCt  iciufal. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  England  by  way  of  Raffia, 
"fubjeit  to  the  ulterior  wifhes  of  his  majefiy's  govern- 
ment." The  Britilh  officer  intruded  with  thefe  youths 
had  funds  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Prince  Royal  to 
pay  the  expenfes  of  their  journey,  and  a  regulated  allow- 
ance during  one  year's  refidence  in  England;  which,  in 
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the  event  of  an  objection  by  the  Britifh  government,  was 
to  be  applied  in  defraying  the  charge*  of  re-conducting 
them  to  (he  Perfian  ambafiador  at  St.  Petertburg. 

After  the  departure  of  fir  Gore  Ouftley,  our  affair*  at 
the  Perfian  court  gradually  afiumed  another  afpect. 
When  Mr.  Morier  and  Mr.  Ellis  quirted  Teheran,  Lieut. 
Hen™  Willock,  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  who  had  acted  in 
the  fubordinate  rank  of  aide-de-camp  to  fir  Harford 
Jonri,  was  left  in  the  important  fituation  of  Britifti 
charge  d'affaires:  and  from  that  moment  our  intereft 
teemed  to  decline  before  the  influence  of  Ruffia.  In  1810, 
a  Ruffian  miffion,  fplendidly  fitted  out,  and  attended  with 
a  conftderable  military  gusrd,  proceeded  to  Hurr.it,  Bok- 
harrah,  and  fuch  other  places  at  were  found  moll  advifa- 
ble  for  opening  a  new  trade  for  Ruffian  manufactures, 
and  for  procuring  a  dirt  ft  fupply  of  Caumere  (bawls  for 
the  Ruffian  market. 

Latterly  the  Britifh  government  appears  to  have  confi- 
dered  Perfia  of  little  importance  to  this  country  1  and  the 
Ruffians  readily  ftepped  into  our  (hoes.  In  1817,  general 
Yernvaloff  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Georgia,  he 
occupied  that  territory  with  50,000  cbofen  Ruffian  troops, 
perfonally  furveyed  its  military  pods,  and  entered  Perdu 
in  the  character  of  ambafiador  extraordinary  from  the 
court  of  St.  Peterlburgh,  with  a  fuitc  compofed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Ruffian  nobility:  this  eaibaffy  was  dignified 
in  the  eyes  of  Perfia  by  extraordinary  magnificence  and 
fplendour.  Yermaloff  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
commerce,  and  at  his  departure  left  colonel  Mazzaravicb 
as  Ruffian  chargf  d'affaires.  This  officer,  with  qualifica- 
tions fully  adequate  to  fuch  an  important  flation,  takes 
every  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  good-will  andedeem 
of  the  Perfian  1,  and  fpares  neither  pains  nor  expenfe  to 
conciliate  their  friendffiip.  The  50,000  Ruffian  troops  in 
Georgia  in  1817  wereincreafed  in  tSao  to  100,000,  and  in 
the  year  i8*»  there  were  130,000;  although  during  the 
war  between  Ruffia  and  Perfia,  the  number  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceeded  30,000.  Colonel  Mazzaravicb  keep*  an  open 
table  for  the  Perfian  nobility  >  and  hi*  general  flyle  of  liv- 
ing is  worthy  the  reprefentative  of  a  gicat  nation,  Eng- 
land, to  compete  with  this  man,  has  been  reprefented  by 
an  individual,  whole  fubaltern  rank  in  the  army,  ren- 
dered him,  in  the  firft  inffance,  of  little  confcquencc  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Perfianti  while  hi*  inferior  flyle  of  living, 
his  oppofition  to  the  withes  of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  his 
general  demeanour,  made  him  perfonally  obnoxious,  and 
occafioned  companions  to  the  difadvantage  of  himfelf  and 
the  Britifh  intereds. 

At  length,  ferious  differences  arofe  from  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  100,000  tomans,  which  was  to  have  been  fet- 
tled by  the  Britifh  Eaft  India  Company,  for  arrears  of 
fubfidy  due  to  the  lhali.   The  delay  in  f  ulfilling  this  en- 

fagement  was  attributed  by  the  court  of  Perfia  to  Mr. 
Villock.  The  moriey  had  been  given  up  by  the  fhah  to 
the  prince  royal ;  and,  tosppeafe  his  royal  highnefs,  Mr. 
Willock  had  on  one  occalion  advanced  10,000  tomans  on 
account  of  it.  The  prince  illucd  a  fecond  order  upon 
Mr.  Willock  for  1,000  tomans,  which  he  declined  paying; 
and  the  fhab,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  prepared  to  en- 
force the  payment  from  Mirza  Abul  Haflan  Khan,  by 
whofeerabafiy  to  the  court  of  London  the  arrangement  had 
been  concluded.  Ultimately,  cooling  upon  this  rcfolve, 
he  fent  Aga  Mahomud  Kerreem  to  Mr.  Willock  to  infift 
on  payment  of  the  prince'*  order.  This  meffenger  had  in- 
curred the  (ball's  difpleafure  in  a  former  t  ran  fa  ft  ion  ;  and 
he  determined  to  redeem  his  credit  by  fucceeding,  if  pof- 
fible,  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Unluckily,  he  over-acted 
hit  part,  and  told  the  Britifh  chargf  d'affaires,  that,  "if  the 
prince's  order  u  at  not  paid  in  five  days,  he  had  the  king** 
command  to  return  at  that  period  and  cut  off  hi*  head." 
The  idea  of  this  alternative,  fo  common  in  defpotic  cittern 
courts,  and  delivered  as  a  meffage  from  a  graciou*  king 
who  had  already  murdered  his  heft  friend,  the  inftrument 
of  his  elevation,  and  all  hi*  family,  was  very  alarming  to 
Mr.  Willock,  as  it  probably  would  have  been  to  the 
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reader.  That  gentleman  immediately  demanded  his  pafT- 
port*,  and  a  guard  to  attend  him  to  the  frontiers.  AfTu- 
rances  on  the  part  of  the  (hah  himfelf,  under  hi*  own 
feal,  a*  well  as  explanations  on  the  part  of  his  miniiters, 
were  ineffectual  toreftrain  Mr.  Willock  from  leaving  Per- 
fia. The  fhah  condefcended  fo  far  a*  to  offer  marks  of  hi* 
particular  kindnefs  to  our  chargf  d'affaires,  in  atonement 
for  the  millakei  and  the  mini  Her*  dated  the  neceflity 
which  exifted  for  his  remaining,  in  confequence  of  nego- 
tiation* then  pending  with  the  Porte.  Mr.  Willock, 
however,  inGtted  on  taking  bis  departure,  though  the 
(bah  allured  him,  that  if  he  left  the  court  unpleafantly, 
or  contrary  to  hi*  wifbes,  Perfia  would  feel  it  effential  to 
her  dignity  to  difpatch  an  envoy  to  England  with  a  report 
of  Mr.  Willock's  offenfive  conduct,  and  to  require  the 
appointment  of  another  perfon  in  his  dead.  The  chargf 
d'affaires,  however,  left  Teheran  j  anil  Mirza  Mohammed 
Saulah,  one  of  the  ftudents  formerly  in  England,  was  accor- 
dingly appointed  envoy  extraordinary  from  Perfia  to  Lon- 
don. Mirza  arrived  here  &y  lA*  tcwy  cf  Rujfta  ;  and  his 
reception  in  that  quarter  mud  have  formed  a  driking  con- 
trad  to  the  neglect  that  he  and  his  companion*  experi- 
enced during  their  refidence  in  England.  He  was  provi- 
ded with  an  cflablifhment  and  equipage  by  the  Ruffian 
government,  conducted  to  fee  every  thing  worthy  hi*  at- 
tention, and  the  emperor  prefented  him  with  a  diamond 
ring  of  great  value.  On  his  departure,  a  veflel  was  pro- 
vided to  conv«y  him  and  his  fuite  to  England.  The  cap- 
tain was  commanded  to  pay  them  every  attention,  and 
not  to  fuffer  another  paflenger  on- board,  nor  to  take  the 
(lighted  prefent  from  him,  or  any  of  his  fuite.  Lit  com- 
pliance with  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  emperor,  a  young 
artift,  who  accompanied  Miraa  to  England,  wasafterwards 
fent  back  toSt.  Peterlburgh  for  education  at  the  emperor's 
expenfe.  In  the  event  of  the  Britifli  government  or  the 
Raid- India  Company  declining  to  advance  a  portion  of  the 
fublidy-money,  the  Mirza  received  a  letter  of  credit  on 
the  Ruffian  reprefentative  at  the  court  of  London  for 
30,000  ducat*,  that  he  might  experience  no  difficulty  to 
the  making  of  pure  hates  in  England.  Thefe  are  drong 
indication*  of  the  importance  attached  by  Ruffia  to  her 
Perfian  connexions. 

The  envoy's  million  embraced  fevera I  object*.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  firman  of  congratulation  to  hi*  majeity  on 
hi*  acceffion  to  the  throne :  he  wa*  indructed  to  require 
payment  in  London  of  15,0001.  in  part  of  the  fubfidy. ar- 
rear,  which  the  court  of  directors  has  complied  with  :  he 
was  comroiOioned  to  purchai'e  arms  and  clothing  for  the 
Perfian  army  t  he  had  orders  to  lay  before  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, the  thah's  difavowa)  of  Aga  Mohammed  Ker- 
reem's  offenfive  meffage  to  Mr.  Willock,  and  to  fubmit 
the  fame  explanation*  upon  the  fubjeft,  which  were  of- 
fered without  effect  to  that  gentleman  in  Perfia  ;  he  was 
further  indructed  to  exhibit  a  lid  of  fpecific  charges 
againd  Mr.  Willock  for  improper  conduct  to  the  (hah, 
the  prince  royal,  and  their  miniftcrs,  and  even  to  the 
whole  nation,  in  the  violation  of  a  (acred  religious  rite  ; 
and  be  was  especially  required  toprotcft  againd  there-ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Willock,  and  to  folicit  tor  hit  fucceffor 
a  gentleman  whofe  perfonal  demeanour  may  be  the  means 
of  preserving  harmony  between  the  two  power*. 

We  have  re  alb  n  to  think  that  the  iffue  of  the  Perfian 
envoy'*  miffion  will  determine  whether  it  will  be  worth 
while  for  the  Eaft-India  Company  to  continue  their  de- 
pots at  Abulhirc,  BaJTora,  and  Bagdad,  which  were  efta- 
blitbed  principally  for  the  fupply  of  the  Perfian  market, 
and  where  they  have  refident*  in  charge  ataconfiderable 
expenfe.  It  is  underftood  that  a  propofition  has  been 
made  to  Perfia,  on  the  part  of  Ruffia,  which,  if  acceded  to, 
will  ultimately  fecure  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  the  Ruf- 
fian merchants ;  a  reply  has  been  waved  until  the  fate  of 
the  prefent  miffion  it  known.  Mr.  Canning  will  doubt 
lef*  invedigate  tbia  fubjeft  himfelf,  and  give  it  the  calm 
confuleration  of  hi*  own  mind.  It  i*  an  affair  of  too 
much  importance  for  management  by  other*,  who  may 
■  O  confult 
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confult  particular1  interefts  that  by  no  meant  harmonize 
with  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  as  connected  with  the 
fafety  of  her  Indian  pofleflions.  Perfia  neither  underva- 
lues  the  friendlhip  nor  the  manufactures  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  preferve  our  pre-eminence  if 
we  will.  Should  government,  by  a  wife  difregard  of 
perfonal  confiderations,  aft  liberally  and  juftly  toward* 
Perfia,  our  foreign  trade  will  reap  the  benefit :  by  a  con- 
trary courfe,  (he  will  leave  Petfia  to  the  influence  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  our  northern  ally  will  enrich  herielf  by  ultimately 
excluding  the  Englilh  merchant  and  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany from  participation  in  Pcrlian  commerce.  Such  was 
the  political  fituation  of  Perfia  with  Great  Britain  and 
Rufha  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year  i8»j. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  PERSIA. 

Of  the  Kmc ;  his  Court,  Government,  Laws, 
ano  Religion. 

If  we  neglect  the  fluctuating  limits  of  tranlitory  pof- 
fcftion,  and  look  only  to  the  landmarks  placed  by  nature, 
the  boundaries  of  the  Perfun  empire  feem  diftinctly  traced 
by  the courfes  of  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Tigris; 
the  (ho res  of  the  Cafpian,  and  the  arid  tracts  which  flcirt 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  region,  loo,  have  in  all  ages  been  advantagroufty 
diltii>£ul(hed  from  the  adjacent  nations.  Their  tall  and 
graceful  perfons  are  neither  disfigured  »by  the  harm 
features  of  the  Arabian  phyfiognomy,  nor  the  darker 
tints  of  their  Indian  neighbours.  Their  (kill  in  horfe- 
manlhip,  their  expertnefs  at  military  exercifes,  the  acute- 
nefsof  their  undemanding,  and  the  vivacity  of  their  con- 
verfation,  appear  at  all  times  to  have  merited  praife  ; 
whilft  their  infincerity  and  falfehood,  the  ufual  vices  of 
Haves,  feem  as  juftly  to  have  attracted  cenfure.  In  all 
tbefe  refpects  nothing  is  changed.  They  are  ftill  richly 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  the  "invariable 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Peruana"  have  decreed,  that  def- 
potifm,  in  its  moft  pernicious  form,  (hould  defeat  the  ob- 
jects of  her  bounty;  and  that,  with  lefs  glory,  lefs  wealth, 
and  lefs  enjoyment,  the  fubjects  of  Feth  AH  Shah,  at  the 
prefent  day,  fliould  difplay  the  fame  natural  talents,  and 
the  lame  inherent  defects,  which  marked  the  Haves  of  Da- 
rius, difperfed  through  twenty  fairapies. 

Mr.  Scott  Waring  is  certainly  not  an  adept  in  calculat- 
ing the  influence  ol  government  on  the  morals  of  a  people, 
or  be  would  not  have  faid,  in  extenuation  of  Perflan  def- 
potifm,  that  he  "  doubted  whether  the  moral  character  of 
the  Perfians  qualified  them  for  a  better  government." 
What  elfc  than  government  is  it,  we  fliould  be  glad  to 
know,  that  hat  engendered  and  difleminated  thefe  cor- 
ruptions f  Does  the  foil  or  the  climate  of  Perfia  contain 
any  quality  more  productive  of  vice  than  the  foil  and  the 
climate  of  Europe  >  or  what  elfe  than  tyranny  has  created 
the  diftinclion  between  the  moral  qualitie*  of  the  Greek 
in  the  prefent  day,  and  thofe  of  his  anceilor  in  the  age 
of  Ariftides  ? 

Feth  Ali  Sbah,  the  prefent  king  of  Perfia,  is  about  fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  the  year  1770. 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  to  whom  bis  msjefty  fat  for  his 
portrait,  who  Items  to  have  been  not  a  little  flattered  by 
his  condefcention,  and  to  be  not  very  fparing  of  flattery 
in  return,  defcribes  in  the  following  tei mi  the  perfonal 
character  of  this  monarch  -.  "  Hisface  feemed  exceedingly 
pale,  of  a  poliflicd  marble  hue,  with  the  fined  contour  of 
leatures,  and  eyes  dark,  brilliant,  and  piercing;  a  beard 
black  as  jet,  and  of  a  length  which  fell  below  bis  cheft 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  effulgent  belt  which  held  his 
diamond-hilled  dagger.  This  extraordinary  amplitude 
of  beard  appears  to  have  been  a  badge  of  Perfian  royalty 
from  the  earlieft  times  ;  for  we  find  it  attached  to  the 
heads  of  the  fovereigns  in  all  the  ancient  fculptured  re- 
mains throughout  tbe  empire.  His  complexion,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  is  extremely  palei  hut,  when  be  fpeaks  on 
fubjects  that  intereft  him,  a  vivid  colour  nidus  to  hit 


cheek,  but  only  for  a  moment,  it  panes  fo  trandentlf 
away.  His  nofe  is  very  aquiline;  his  eye-brows  full, 
black,and  finely  arched,  with  lathes  of  the  fame  appearance, 
(hading  eyes  of  tbe  moft  perfect  form,  dark  and  beaming, 
but  at  times  full  of  a  fire  that  kindles  his  whole  counte- 
nance, though  in  general  its  cxpreflion  is  that  of  languor. 
The  almoft  fublime  dignity  which  the  form  of  his  beard 
adds  to  tbe  native  majefty  of  his  features  is  not  to  be 
conceived  |  and  the  fmile  which  often  (hone  through  it, 
ineffably  fweet  and  noble,  rather  increafed  than  diminiOt- 
ed  the  effect."  The  portrait  of  his  majefty  given  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  annexed  Engraving,  where  ne  is  accom- 
panied by  his  matter  of  the  ceremoniet  and  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  is  copied  from  Monf.  Jourdain's  work 
entitled  La  Ptrft,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
Plates  accompanying  this  article,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
following  information.  This  work  has  never  been  tranf- 
lated,  though  it  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  neat 
publication  now  coming  out  in  London,  called  the  World 
in  Miniature. 

Though  the  reigning  monarch  has  not  been  celebrated 
for  that  activity  which  demon  ft  rates  itfelf  in  ambitious  pro- 
jects, yet  he  manifefts  on  every  occafion  that  promptitude 
in  the  difpatch  of  public  bufinefs,  and  vigilance  in  main- 
taining the  laws  he  has  enacted  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
perfons  and  property  of  his  people,  which  bear  every  tef- 
timony  to  tbe  foundnefs  of  his  judgment  on  the  duties 
of  a  king;  while  bis  encouragement  of  Perfian  literature 
and  his  fade  for  poetry  and  the  arts  (how  him  to  be  a 
fcholar  and  a  man  of  genius.  That  his  viewtare  liberally 
directed  toward  the  improvement  of  his  people,  is  dill  more 
evident  from  the  many  Perfians  fent  by  him  to  Europe, 
to  ftudy  tbe  arts  and  feiences  moft  wanted  in  their  own 
country.  Thefe  men  generally  conduct  themfelves  well 
when  abroad  ;  and,  the  quicknefs  of  their  intellects  foon 
making  them  matters  of  their  objects,  they  return  home 
in  tbe  prime  of  life,  bringing  back  not  merely  the  learn- 
ing anu  practice  for  which  they  were  fentout,  but  feedtof 
moral,  mental,  and  national,  improvements,  which,  being 
gradually  fown  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  nothing  can 
prevent  from  producing  their  natural  harveft. 

Feth  Ali  Shah  is  not  merely  a  lover  of  poetry  but  him- 
felf  a  poet,  and  the  author  ol  tome  pleating  compolittons 
of  that  kind.  The  chief  of  the  poets  of  his  court  it  in 
high  favour  with  him,  and  receives  for  his  praifes  and  the 
eflufions  of  his  genius  morefubltantial  remuneration.  The 
governor  of  Kafhan  was  indebted  for  his  appointment  to 
his  being  an  excellent  poet.  On  his  fending  the  king  a 
prefent  of  one  of  his  compofitions,  be  exprcfl'ed  greater 
fatisfaction  at  the  gift  than  at  the  fumpiuous  offering  of 
Chiragh  Ali  Khan,  which  amounted  to  Tome  tboufands 
of  pounds  ;  but,  adds  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  "  he  would  be 
very  forry  to  have  all  bis  governors  poets,  and  all  their 
prcfentations,  poems." 

Perfia  bas,  properly  fpeaking,  no  capital  city.  The  feat 
of  government  has  been  changed  according  to  tbeciprice 
or  the  convenience  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Rages, 
Ifpahan,  Cafbin,  Tauris,  Shiraz,  Sultania,  Ctefiphon,  and 
even  Samarcaud,  have  been,  at  different  times,  tbe  place 
of  their  refidence.  The  prefent  king  keeps  his  court  at 
Teheran  ;  this  muft  therefore  be  conlidercd  as  the  metro- 
polis at  the  prefent  time.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Irak  Ajemi, 
and  province  of  Ma/anderan,  a  league  and  a  half  from 
R.iirts,and  about  eight  leagues  fouth  of  the  Cafpi.in  Sea. 
The  furrounding  feencry  renders  the  approaches  :a  this 
city  highly  interefting.  To  the  fouth  are  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  Rages,  the  country  of  Haroun  Alrafhid  ;  011 
the  eaft  is  Mount  Alhorax,  famed  in  Perfian  mythology 
as  having  been  the  retreat  of  the  devas,  or  evil  genii ;  to 
tbe  north  is  the  elevated  peak  of  Demavend, always  capped 
with  fnow  ;  while  to  the  weft  we  difcovera  vaft  plain  well 
cultivated  and  covered  with  villages,  charmingly  con- 
trailing  with  the  frightful  rocks  on  the  eaft  and  north, 
Tbe  population  amounts  to  60,000  perfons  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  j  but  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  when 
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the  king  and  hit  court  retire  to  tbe  plaint  of  Sultanii,  To 
many  of  the  inhabitant*  follow  biro  thither,  or  retire  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  that  not  more  than  10,000 
remain. 

The  king  haa  probably,  at  this  time,  not  fewer  than 
100  children.  In  the  year  1819,  the  number  wn  at  fol- 
lowi  t  ten  font  admimftering  important  government!  of 
citie*  or  provinces,  39  younger  font,  and  140  daughter). 
It  bat  Sometime*  happened  that  Several  women  have  made 
him  a  father  in  one  and  the  fame  night.  One  day,  while 
Mr.  Morier  wat  at  Teheran,  in  hit  firft  vifit  to  Perlia,  fix 
of  bit  women  produced  his  majcfty  fix  children,  four  boy* 
ami  two  girl*. 

It  hat  been  cuftomary  with  foroe  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch* to  deprive  their  children  of  fight  left  they  mould 
prove  rebeiliou*  Subjects,  leaving  but  one  unmutilated  a* 
heir  to  the  throne  1  while  other*  have  been  content  with 
dooming  them  to  perpetual  imprifonroent  in  the  Seraglio. 
Feth  Ali  has  not  imitated  the  barbarity  of  the  former 
p  rati  ice  nor  the  injultice  of  the  latter }  feveral  of  hi*  font 
who  have  arrived  at  manhood  occupy  high  poll*  in  the 
empire,  and  are  training  in  the  art  of  government  under 
experienced  rainiftcn,  to  whofe  guidance  the  king  con- 
sign* them. 

The  king'*  eldeft  Ton,  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  is  invert- 
ed with  the  government  of  Kermanlhah.  The  condition 
of  his  mother,  who  i*  a  Georgian  flave,  or  perhap*  the  par- 
tiality of  hi*  father  for  another  fon,  ha*  excluded  him 
from  the  throne.  He  i*  thirty-five  year*  of  age,  with  a 
pleafing  pbyfiognomy,  affable  manner*,  courage  and  acti- 
vity. Abba*  Mirza,  whole  mother  wa*  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Cadjart,  and  whom  Feth  Ali  has  declared  his  fuccef- 
lor,  govern*  the  province  of  Adherbijan.  According  to 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  traveller*,  the  qualities 
difplayed  by  this  prince  juftify  the  preference  of  hi* 
father.  He  i*  of  middling  fize;  hi*  face,  though  pale,  is 
full  of  majcfty  and  good- nature,  and  animated  by  large 
black  eyes,  (haded  by  well-arched  eye-brows  which  meet. 
He  it  an  excellent  horfeman,  diltinguifhed  for  hi*  (kill  in 
all  military  exerciSe*,  and  paifionatcly  fond  of  war.  The 
Simplicity  of  hit  dreft  befpeak*  the  dignity  of  hit  mind. 
When  one  of  his  officer!  once  appeared  at  his  court  clothed 
in  fluff  of  gold  and  covered  with  rich  ornaments,"  What 
it  the  benefit  of  tbit  luxury?"  Ciid  the  prince;  "  inftead 
of  this  gold  and  thi*  tinSel,  why  do  not  you  buy  a  good 
horfe,  a  good  fword,  and  a  good  gun  ?  Such  finery  a*  thi* 
belongs  to  women,  and  is  unbecoming  a  man,  and  cSpe- 
cially  a  foldier."  The  fame  fpirit  which  dictated  thi*  re- 
buke it  maniSefted  in  an  anecdote  recorded  of  this  prince 
by  captain  Kotzebue,  who  accompanied  the  Ruffian  cm- 
baity  to  Perfia  in  1817.  When  the  ambafTador  offered 
him  the  prcSents  fent  for  him  by  the  emperor,  among 
which  were  a  ftrvice  of  porcelain,  diamond  plumes,  &c. 
Abbas  Mirza  (elected  only  a  fuperb  gun  and  a  fabrc : 
"  This,"  laid  he,  "  belong!  to  me;  the  reft  it  too  band- 
foroe  for  me,  and  belong*  to  tbe  king." 

Kotzebue,  (peaking  of  the  reception  of  the  Ruffian  em- 
bally,  by  tbi*  prince  at  Tabreez,  Say*;  We  accidentally 
difcovcred  an  honourable  trait  in  hi*  character,  which, 
in  Perfia,  excited  our  aftooifhinent.  The  ambafTador  ob- 
ferved  in  the  garden  a  projecting  corner  of  an  old  wall, 
which  fpoiled  the  beauty  or  the  lurrounding  object*  and 
disfigured  tbe  profpect.  Hi*  excellency  afked  the  prince 
why  he  did  not  order  it  to  be  pulled  down.  The  prince 
replied,  "With  a  view  to  the  forming  of  garden*  on  a 
grand  Icale,  I  purchased  the  ground  of  lcveral  proprietor*. 
The  owner  of  tbat  where  the  wall  (land*  it  an  old  peafant, 
who  hat  abfolutely  refufed  to  fell  hit  property  to  me,  be- 
catifc  he  will  not  part,  for  any  price,  with  an  ancient  pa- 
trimonial pofleffion  of  bi*  family.  Hit  obftinacy,  I  rauft 
confcfi,  vexe*  me  exceedingly  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
honour  him  for  hi*  attachment  to  hi*  forefathers,  and  ftill 
more  for  hit  boldnef*  in  denying  me  the  ground.  I  muft 
wait  till  the  time  when  hit  heir  will  perhaps  be  more 
rcaSooable." 
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This  anecdote  will  certainly  furprife  the  Englifh  reader, 
who  would  not  expect  to  find  any  eaftern  prince,  from 
the  day*  of  Abab,  inclined  to  refrain  from  helping  him- 
felf  to  Naboth't  vineyard  when  it  fuited  hit  convenience. 
We  have  heard  other  particulars  much  to  the  credit  of 
Abba*  Mirza,  the  declared  beir,  and  alfo  of  fome  of  the 
other  prince*  who  are  governors  of  provinces ;  but  we 
(hall  only  obferve,  tbat  cutting-ofF  nofc*  and  ears,  and 

?iutting  out  eye*, are  now  very  littlein  ufe.  Wifh  thiscom- 
ortable  reflection  we  Hull  difmift  the  reft  of  the  59  font  of 
Feth  Ali}  and,  at  to  enlarging  upon  the  virtues  and  ac- 
complifhmenttof  hit  140  daughters,  our  reader*  will  not 
be  (o  unreasonable  a*  to  expect  it. 

We  have  noticed  the  alteration  of  the  fucceffion.  Can 
that  ill  adviScd  meafure  fail  to  produce  a  civil  war  at  the 
deceafe  of  tbe  prefent  king  ?  and  will  not  thofe  dreadful 
maflacres,  and  emafculations,  and  blinding*,  which  we 
have  been  forced  fo  repeatedly  to  defcribe  in  the  courfe 
of  thi*  article,  be  repeated  ?  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  in- 
forms us,  that,  on  the  day  for  naming  the  fucceflor,  all 
tbe  royal  brothers,  with  the  ininifters  and  great  khans, 
were  prefent  j  and,  when  the  king  prefer) ted  Abbas  Mirz-t 
to  them  as  their  Sovereign,  every  one  bowed  the  head  of 
fubmiffion,  excepting  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza)  and  he  told 
his  royal  father,  that,  while  he  lived,  he  would  acknow- 
ledge no  other  fovereign  than  bimfelf  j  then,  laying  hi* 
hand  on  hi*  fword,  he  added  fternly, "  After  tbat,  (Aft 
(hall  decide  who  i*  to  be  the  king  of  Perfia." 

Tbi*  may  be  Sufficient  to  bear  u*  out  in  our  melan- 
choly foreboding*.  But  we  have  alfo  to  add,  that,  in  the 
treaty  of  181 3,  (alluded  to  p.  655.)  by  which  Georgia  w.i* 
ceded  to  Ruffu,  the  emperor  Alexander  agreed  to  a  fti- 
pulation,  by  which  both  "himfclf  and  hi*  fucceJTors  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  and  to  maintain  on  the  throne, 
by  force  diould  it  be  neceffary,  the  prince  who  it  deftined 
to  fucceed,  in  order  that  no  foreign  power  (hall  interfere 
in  the  internal  concern!  of  Perfia."  Now  may  not  our 
jealoufy  of  tbe  influence  of  Ruffia  induce  ut  to  Support 
what  may  be  called  the  legitimate  fucceffion,  and  thusgreat- 
ly  enlarge  the  theatre  of  tbe  war  t  for  otherwise,  Oiould  the 
refinance  to  the  new  fucceffion  be  very  obflinate,  what  can 
hinder  the  Ruffian*,  when  once  they  get  Sooting  in  the 
country,  from  overrunning  the  greater  part  of  it,  and, 
after  all,  from  leaving  their  own  favourite  candidate  with 
a  divided  and  dependent  kingdom  i  and,  Suppofing  that 
a  Second  Alexander  fhould,  after  overcoming  a  Second 
Darius,  find  himfclf  on  the  bank*  of  the  Hydalpet  or  the 
Tigris,  and  in  a  Situation  to  invade  India  from  the  north  ; 
would  not  the  natives  avail  themfelvet  of  the  opportunity 
to  (hake  off  their  yoke?  or  rather,  might  they  nut  be 
forced  into  (what  we  mould  call)  a  harder  (ervitiule;  but 
at  any  rate,  might  they  not  ce.ilc  to  be  (laves  to  us » 

We  will  not  purfue  this  lubject  any  farther}  but  pro- 
ceed to  ftate  what  is,  inltead  of  what  may  be. 

The  ordinary  title  of  the  Perfian  monarch*  i*  Shah, 
which  correspond*  with  our  Emperor;  or  Patiifkth  Iran, 
Great  Emperor  of  Iran.  His  Subjects,  however,  dare  not 
give  him  So  fimple  a  denomination  :  they  mult  not  write 
his  name  without  adding,  "  Tbe  mod  exalted  of  men  ; 
tbe  Source  of  majcfty,  ot  grandeur,  of  power,  of  glory; 
the  equal  of  tbe  Sun  ;  the  chief  oS  the  great  kings,  whole 
throne  i*  the  ftirrup  of  heaven  j  tbe  centre  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth ;  the  matter  of  the  conjunctions  ;  the  afylum 
of  the  world  ;  tbe  (hadow  of  God,  diffufed  over  the  face 
of  all  fenfible  things,"  4cc.  But  theSe  denominations  vary 
according  to  the  eloquence  of  the  writer. 

In  Perfia  there  are  no  nobility  according  to  the  accep- 
tation of  that  term  in  Europe.  In  that  country  no  dig- 
nity, no  office,  is  hereditary;  yet  there  are  titles  which 
denote  tbe  birth  or  rank  of  the  perSons  who  bear  them  : 
Such  are  thofe  of  Mirza  and  Khau.  % 

Mirza  i*  a  Perfian  compound  word,  a  contraction  from 
mirztuUk,  which  Signifies  "Son  of  an  emir,  or  prince." 
Thi*  title  is  very  common  in  Perfia  <  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  SuppoSe  tbat  all  who  aflutne  it  are  of  high  birth. 

It 
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Ic  ic  applied  alike  to  the  lawyer,  the  pbyfician,  and  the 
fori  of  the  king  t  its  petition  before  or  after  the  name 
tonftitutes  its  value.  The  princes  alone  can  fubjoin  it 
10  their  proper  names,  at  Abbas  Mirza,  Hutfcyn  Mirza; 
but  as  a  prefix  to  the  name,  it  may  be  adorned  by,  or  con- 
ferred on,  any  perfon.  It  is  right,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  none  but  well-educated  men,  or  luch  as  follow  re- 
I pe>ftablc  profeftions,  or  bold  honourable  potts,  take  the 
title  of  wirrra. 

Tbc  title  of  K/utu  was  formerly  given  to  the  governors 
of  provinces  only.  It  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and  very  an- 
cient. Quintus  Cortius  mentions  feverul  princes  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  who  bore  it,  as  Portico*,  Oxieaa, 
Mufirow,  which  (bows  that  it  was  fubjoined  to  the  name 
in  tiiofe  times  as  at  prefent.  The  number  of  Peruana 
now  honoured  with  ihe  title  of  khan  is  very  great.  It  is 
conferred  by  the  king  either  on  his  own  fubjeas  to  re- 
ward their  fcrvicci,  or  on  foreigners  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  etleem.  Feth  Ali  bellowed  it  by  letters  patent  on 
fome  of  the  member*  of  the  French  cmbafiy  fent  to  Perfia 
under  Gen.  Gardanne.  So  much  is  certain,  that  it  ought 
to  be  borne  exclufively  by  military  men,  and  that  tbofc 
who  have  obtained  it  by  martial  achievements  defpife 
others  who  are  indebted  for  it  folely  to  the  favour  of  the 
prince.  The  ceremony  attending  the  creation  of  a  khan 
is  very  Cmple.  The  king  fends  a  hhUmut,  or  robe  of  ho- 
nour, to  the  perfon  whom  he  honours  with  this  title,  ac- 
companied with  a  firman,  or  two  letters,  the  one  relating 
to  the  prefent  of  the  kbilaut.and  the  other  conferring  the 
title.  This  firman  the  receiver  inuft  wear  three  days  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  his  turban. 

The  king's  houfehold  cou  lifts,  like  that  of  European 
monarch s,  of  a  great  number  of  officers,  each  having  hi* 
particular  duties  and  functions.  The  chief  of  tbefe  is  the 
high  chamberlain,  who  is  fuperintendant  of  the  king's 
finances,  manager  of  all  the  royal  domains,  and  infpector 
of  all  the  other  officers.  On  him  all  the  perfons  engaged 
in  the  arts  and  fciences  at  the  expenfe  of  the  royal  ex- 
chequer are  dependent  i  and  to  him  fuch  perfons  as  come 
to  Perfia  on  commercial  bufinefs  have  to  addrefs  tbera- 
lelves.  It  is  his  duty  alfo  to  make  fuitable  provifion  for 
ambafladors,  to  alTign  them  quarters,  and  to  fupplyall 
their  wants.  Hence  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  in- 
fluence attached  to  this  dignity. 

The  fecond  officer  is  tbc  Ichic-Agafee  Balhee,  whom 
Moricr  calls  the  majler  of  the  ttrttmmiti :  he  fuperintends 
the  porters,  ulhers,  door-  keepers,  and  other  officers  of  that 
clafs  belonging  to  the  palace.  Before  him  is  borne  a  gold 
ftitk  covered  with  precious  lionet,  which  is  the  mark  of 
his  dignity:  and,  when  the  king  quits  bis  feraglio,  he 
takes  it  in  his  hand,  Handing  at  fome  diltance  from  bis 
majefty**  perfon,  and  endeavouring  to  anticipate  his 
commands  from  his  looks.  As  foon  as  the  king  looks  at 
him,  he  advances,  takes  bis  orders,  lays  down  his  (tick, 
caules  the  orders  to  be  executed,  rcfumes  his  flick,  and 
returns  to  his  place.  He  receives  all  petitions  prefented 
10  the  king,  delivers  them  into  hi*  hand,  and  either  reads 
or  reports  the  fubftance  of  them  to  his  raajefty.  His 
office  by  right  requires  him  to  lie  every  night  at  the  door 
of  the  palace;  but, inftead  of  performing  this  fervicc  in 
perlon,  he  places  guards  there.  The  annexed  engraving 
reprefent*  the  coftume  of  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies, 
from  Jourdain,  torn.  iii. 

The  Vefaools  and  the  Vefaools-fohbet  are  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Icbic-Agalec-Balhcc.  The  former  are 
a  kind  of  melTengers  who  carry  the  orders  of  the  king; 
the  latter  are  a  fort  of  a'tTutants  to  the  matter  of  the  cere- 
monies :  they  form  a  body  compoled  of  the  fons  of  nobles. 
When  on  duty  they  carry  painted  and  gilt  fticks,and  impofe 
lilence  and  keep  order  wherever  the  king  may  be.  When 
the  king  gives  audience  to  ambaltadors,  they  go  to  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  to  meet  them,  introduce  them,  and 
lay  their  prefents  before  his  majeAy. 

The  Meer-akhor,  or  chief  equerry,  and  the  Chikkiar- 
Bafhee,  or  cliicf  huntfman,  come  next.  Tbey  bate  each 


fubordioate  officers,  a*  the  Djekular-Baftiee,  chief  of  the 
grooms  j  the  Zindartlhee-Bafltee,  chief  of  the  faddlert  j 
the  Oosengoo-coorttnidjy-Balhee,  or  chief  of  the  ftirr up- 
holders 5  the  Taoos-Kaneh  Agafec,  head-keeper  of  the 
birds  of  prey  ;  the  Sekban-Balhee,  keeper  of  the  hounds. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Hakim-Balhee,  or  chief 
phyfician  ;  and  tbc  Monaddj  em-  Balhee,  or  chief  aft  rologer. 
Tbe  reader  need  not  be  furprifed  to  meet  with  fach  an 
officer  as  tbe  latter  in  a  country  where  the  fway  of  astro- 
logy is  omnipotent  among  all  ctafles.  Such  are  the  pi  aces 
which  confer  the  right  of  lilting  in  tbe  pretence  of  tbe 
king.  The  chief  of  thole  to  which  this  privilege  is  not 
attached  is  the  poft  of  Mefliel  Jar-  Balhee,  or  chief  torch- 
bearer,  who  rides  before  tbe  king,  carrying  a  golden 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  fuperintends  the  flambeaux  for 
lighting  the  interior  of  tbe  palace.  Tbefe  torches  are 
brafs  cups  fixed  to  the  end  of  rods  of  tbe  fame  metal, 
which  are  filled  with  oil,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
burued  a  cotton  wick.  The  Perfians  feldora  make  ofe  of 
wax,  and  never  of  tallow  or  rofin.  In  Cbardin't  time  the 
Meiheldar-Baftiee  had  the  fu peri n ten dence  of  tavern*, 
public  proftitutes,  muficians,  and  buffoons  of  all  kind*. 
The  Mehmandar-Bathee  comes  next;  be  is  the  chief  of 
the  officers  whofe  duty  it  is  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  meet 
ambaiTadors,  to  conduit  then*  to  tbe  quarters  prepared 
for  them,  and  to  accompany  them  in  their  journeys  for 
every  foreigner  of  diitin&ion,  on  entering  the  Pcrfian  ter- 
ritory, is  furnifhed  with  an  officer  whofe  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend him,  to  protect  him  from  infuir,  and  to  procure  for 
him  whatever  he  wants. 

The  poft  of  Mihtur,  or  chamberlain,  is  always  filled  by 
a  white  cunucb  t  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  moil  im- 
portant in  the  royal  houfehold.  In  Perfia,  as  in  Turkey, 
there  are  two  forts  of  eunuchs,  black  and  white.  The 
latter  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  among  tbe  women; 
whereas  the  former  never  quit  the  palace.  The  chamber- 
lain ha*  not  a  right  to  enter  the  women'*  apartments, 
unlefs  he  be  fent  for ;  but  he  feldom  leaves  the  king. 
He  waits  upon  him  at  table  on  his  knee*,  and  tafte*  tbe 
dirties;  he  drefles  and  undrcfles  him;  and  is  entrufted 
with  the  care  of  the  jewels  and  precious  ft  ones  commonly 
worn  by  the  fovereign.  In  Europe,  gold  keys  or  wands 
form  the  characterise  insignia  of  tbe  office  of  chamber- 
lain i  in  Perfia,  the  Mihtur  wear*  fufpeoded  from  bis  waitt 
a  final  1  gold  box  in  tbe  lhape  of  a  gondola,  enriched  witii 
precious  Hones,  and  containing  two  or  three  exquisitely  - 
fine  white  handkerchiefs,  opium,  perfnmes,  and  cordials. 

Of  the  Skraglio. — We  apply,  in  our  language,  the 
term  ftragUe  to  that  part  of  the  oriental  palaces  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  women,  and  to  which  the  prince  alone 
has  accefs.  Tbe  idea  attached  to  this  term  does  not  pre- 
cifely  agree  with  it*  meaning  ■  Jirail.  or  jftrai,  fignifie* 
merely  "a  houfe."  Thus  the  public  buildings  at  which 
caravan*  flop  are  called  caravan -  fereit.  Tbe  fpot  which 
we  call  feraglio,  the  orientals  denominate  harm ;  that  is, 
"  the  facred  place,"  tbe  place  to  which  accefs  is  forbidden. 
The  harem  i*  in  general  tbe  moft  magnificent  portion  of 
the  palace*  of  Perfia  and  the  eaft,  for  here  the  princes 
fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  time.  All  that  here  palTes 
is  enveloped  in  profound  myltery:  the  harem  is  the 
theatre  of  pleafure,  intrigues,  and  crimes ;  and  there, 
too,  the  molt  important  matters  are  irrevocably  decided 
upon.  Chardin,  that  minute  and  faithful  obferver,  not- 
withstanding his  familiarity  with  the  great,  could  not 
gain  much  information  concerning  tbe  harem.  The 
lame  offices  and  places  exit!  there  as  at  court;  but  tbey 
are  filled  by  women.  The  king  has  his  chief  and  under 
cqnerry  who  carry  his  arms,  the  captain  of  the  gate,  tbe 
captain  of  tbe  guards,  ulhers,  and  tent/erne*,  all  of  whom 
are  females  :  while  others  read  public  prayers  and  perform 
tbe  rites  of  religion.  Tbefe  follow  profeflions  ufeful  in 
common  life;  thofc  practice  medicine;  and  others  inter 
the  dead  :  for  a  harem  contain*  a  tnofque,  a  cemetery,  in 
thort.all  that  it  to  be  found  in  a  city ;  in  faft,  it  is  a  co- 
lony of  Amaaons. 
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Tn  the  harem  there  are  three  claftet  of  female*  diftin- 
guifhed  by  different  appellation*  i  the  princeffei  of  the 
blood  are  called  btgum,  and  fuch  of  the  king'*  women  at 
have  brought  him  children,  are  called  kmuom;  under  the 
denomination  of  kaUxm.  are  comprehended  the  women  of 
inferior  rank:  and  all  thofe  not  belonging  to  any  of  thefe 
three  claffe*  are  termed  flaw,  which  indeed  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  them. 

Each  female  of  the  harem,  one  of  whom  i*  reprefented 
in  the  Engraving  on  the  king'*  left  hand,  hat  an  apart- 
ment to  herfelf,  or  lodge*  with  fome  aged  woman,  and 
cannot  vifit  her  fellow-prifonert  without  permiffion.  Be- 
fide*  fubfiftence,  (he  receive*  an  allowance,  half  of  which 
it  paid  in  money,  and  the  reft  in  Duff  for  wearing  apparel. 
The  number  of  her  attendant*  increafe*  with  her  rank. 
But,  alat  I  when  the  king  diet,  the  harem  t*  filled  with 
mourning,  confternation,  and  difmay ;  vet  the  tear*  that 
are  fhed  are  not  tbofe  of  regret  for  the  (oft  object  i  what 
thefe  women  deplore  i*  the  loft  of  the  fhadow  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  ill u lory  pleafure*  which  charmed  their  capti- 
vity s  they  are  (hut  up  far  the  remainder  of  their  live*  in 
the  moft  retired  part  of  the  harem,  and  a  guard  of  fero- 
cious eunuch*  will  prohibit  the  entrance  of  all  who  are 
not  brought  thither  by  the  natural  want*  of  the  victims. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Perfian*,  the  king's 
harem  contain*  the  moft  beautiful  women  in  the  Eaft. 
In  any  other  country,  the  manner  of  fupplying  it  would 
be  the  moft  execrable  tyranny  s  in  Perils  it  i*  an  honour 
courted  by  the  moft  diftinguifhed  pcrfons.  No  fooner 
doe*  a  beauty  fpring  up  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  rumour  of  her  charm*  reach  the  court,  than  flic  i* 
taken  from  her  family,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  her 
parent*  are  anxiou*  to  offer  her  for  his  roajeftV*  accep- 
tance, and  (he  is  transferred  from  the  paternal  habitation 
to  the  royal  harem.  The  favour  and  fortune  of  the  pa- 
rent* keep  pace  with  the  king'*  fondnef*  for  hi*  new 
miftref*  t  and,  when  (he  become*  a  mother,  the  moft  ele- 
vated dignitiet  are  conferred  on  her  father.  The  name 
of  mother,  however,  though  it  confirms  the  influence  of 
her  who  prefentt  the  monarch  with  the  firft  fon,  become* 
to  the  other*  a  fource  of  apprehenfion  and  forrow.  Con- 
fined with  their  infant*  in  a  corner  of  the  feraglio,  tbey 
live  in  continual  fear  left  a  fupreme  order  (could  deprive 
them  of  life,  or  at  leaft  of  fight.  Hence  the  crime*  of 
which  the  feraglio  it  the  theatre.  When  the  number  of 
children  it  too  great,  the  queen-mother,  who  rule*  with 
defpotic  fway  in  the  harem,  coolly  order*  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  to  be  difpatched  |  and  cuftom  ftiflet  all 
remorfe  in  her  foul. 

There  are  three  fort*  of  guard*  to  the  harem.  The 
white  eunuchs  guard  the  outfide,  without  ever  entering 
the  interior  ;  the  black  eunuchs,  moftly  brought  from  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  dwell  ronnd  the  (econd  inner  inclofure ; 
within  which  women  are  on  duty  night  and  day,  relieving 
each  other  by  turns. 

We  have  juft  feen  what  precautions  are  taken  to  enfure 
the  fidelity  of  the  women  of  the  harem,  and  to  prevent 
the  acceft  of  ft  ranger*.  Prom  thefe  precautions  we  may 
infer  the  ftrictnefs  of  thofe  which  are  pracYtfed  when  they 
appear  abroad.  When  the  king's  women  are  about  to 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  public  notice  is  given 
five  or  fix  hour*  before-hand  of  the  road  which  they  are 
to  purfue.  Woe  then  betide  the  unfortunate  wretch  who 
fhould  happen  to  be  found  in  that  road,  or  in  any  place 
from  which  lie  could  perceive  the  camels  or  horfet  which 
carry  thefe  ladies.  The  very  inhabitant*  of  the  villages 
through  which  this  road  partes,  moft  quit  their  habita- 
tion*. When  the  hour  for  their  departure  is  arrived, 
troops  of  borfemen  ride  forward  at  a  great  diftance  before 
the  cavalcade, crying:  Cocrook!  coorooh!  "Prohibition  1" 
which  is  a  notice  for  every  one  to  retire.  Between  thefe 
horfemcn  and  the  females  come  eunuchs  alfo  on  horie- 
back,  who  with  thick  (lick*  belabour  fuch  as  have  not  re- 
tired with  fufficient  difpatcb. 

The  ladies  commonly  travel  on  horfeback,  riding 
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aftride,  after  the  fafhion  of  the  Eaft,  like  men ; "  the  moft 
natural  and  fafeft  feat  for  a  lady,"  gravely  obfervet  a  re- 
cent traveller.  Some  of  them,  the  favourite,  for  example, 
are  carried  in  a  fpeciet  of  litter  called  by  the  Perfiant 
takhtirevm.  It  confifti  of  a  cage  of  lattice- work  covered 
with  cloth,  borne  by  two  camels,  the  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  and  conducted  by  two  men,  one  of  whom 
rides  before  on  a  mule,  and  the  other  leadt  the  front 
camel.  The  lower  part  of  the  Engraving  reprefents  the 
queen,  or  favourite,  in  her  litter,  with  her  female  attend- 
ant! on  horfeback. 

The  court  of  Teheran  exhibits  a  luxury  and  a  magni- 
ficence that  befpeak  a  great  monarch.  When  Peth  Ali 
Shah  appears  in  all  his  royal  ornaments,  it  is  impoffible 
to  look  at  his  perfon  if  the  fun  (bines  on  him.  The 
throne,  known  oy  the  appellation  of  takti-thaout,  the 
peacock-throne,  is  particularly  fuperbi  it  is  (aid  to  have 
coft  a  hundred  tboufand  tomans,  or  upwards  of  130,000!. 
fterling.  It  feemt  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of 
Nadir's,  which  hat  been  defcribed  at  p.  6J5.  This  throne, 
a*  Morier  inform*  us,  U  raifed  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  feemi  to  be  an  oblong  fquare,  twelve  feet  in  length 
and  eight  in  breadth  i  a  high  baluftrade  run*  roundit, 
and  itt  extremities  are  adorned  with  vafe*  and  other  or- 
nament*. The  back  it  very  high:  on  each  fide  there  ii 
a  pillar  fupporting  a  bird,  probably  a  peacock,  gliftening 
with  precious  (tones  and  holding  a  ruby  in  his  bill.  The 
canopy  of  this  throne  confift*  of  an  oval  ornament,  from 
which  diamond*  throw  a  tboufand  brilliant  ray*.  On 
this  throne  the  king  i*  featcd  upon  a  cufhion  embroider- 
ed with  fine  pearl*.  Hit  appearance  at  the  nouroot,  or 
feftiva!  of  the  new  year,  when  he  receive*  the  homage  of 
all  hit  fubjects,  it  thut  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert  Porter : 
"  He  wat  one  blaze  of  jewels,  which  literally  dazzled  the 
fight  on  firft  looking  at  him.  A  lofty  tiara  of  three  ele- 
vations was  on  his  head,  which  (hape  appear*  to  have  been 
long  peculiar  to  the  crown  of  the  great  king.  It  was  en- 
tirely compofed  of  thickly-fet  diamond*,  pearl*,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  fo  exqutfitely  difpofed  as  to  form  a  mixture 
of  the  moft  beautiful  colours  in  the  brilliant  light  reflected 
from  itt  furface.  Several  black  feathers,  like  the  heron- 
plume,  were  intermixed  with  the  refplendent  aigrettes  of 
this  truly-imperial  diadem,  whofe  bending  points  were 
finifbed  with  pear-formed  pearls  of  an  immenfe  (ize.  His 
vefturc  was  of  gold  tiflue,  nearly  covered  with  a  fimilar 
liifpofition  of  jewellery  |  and  crofting  the  moulders  were 
two  firing*  of  pearls,  probably  the  largeft  in  the  world. 
I  call  his  dref*  a  vefturc,  becaufe  it  fat  clofe  to  his  perfon 
from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  waift,  Stowing  a  fhape 
a*  noble  a*  hit  air.  At  that  point  it  devolved  downward 
in  loofe  drapery  like  the  ufual  Perfian  garment,  and  wa« 
of  the  fame  coftly  materials  with  the  veft.  But  for  fplen- 
dour  nothing  could  exceed  the  broad  bracelets  round  bis 
arms  and  the  belt  which  encircled  his  waift)  they  actu- 
ally blazed  like  fire  when  the  ray*  of  the  fun  met  them ; 
and,  when  we  know  the  name*  derived  from  fuch  exceffive 
loft  re,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  feeing  fuch  an  effect. 
The  jewelled  band  on  the  right  arm  was  called  the  mmm- 
tain  of  Ue hi,  and  that  on  the  left,  the  fea  of  light;  which 
fuperb  diamonds  the  rapacious  conquefts  of  Nadir  Shah 
placed  in  the  Perfian  regalia." 

On  the  right  of  the  king,  onoccafions  of  extraordinary 
date,  (land  fcveral  of  bis  fon*  magnificently  d reded,  in 
refpectful  attitudes.  At  fome  diftance  in  front  are  ranged 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  according  to  their  digni- 
ties. Five  young  page*  habited  in  velvet  and  (ilk,  bear 
different  article*.  One  bold*  a  crown  fimilar  to  that  worn 
by  the  king  j  the  fecond  a  fuperb  fword ;  the  third  a 
buckler  and  a  mace  of  gold  and  pearl*  j  the  fourth  a  bow 
and  arrow  enriched  with  precious  Hones  >  and  the  fifth 
a  fpitting-pot,  adorned  in  the  fame  manner. 

Controlling  with  all  this  magnificence  are  the  humble 
look*  of  the  affembly.  The  prefence  of  the  king  fills  all 
with  fear  and  refpect;  and  Jupiter  making  heaven  tremble 
at  his  nod  is  not  more  awful  than  a  Perfian  monarch  aroidft 
*P  hi* 
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bit  eoart.  Whoever  approaches,  the  throne  mod  previ- 
oufly  put  off  hit  (hoes  and  make  frequent  obeifances. 
None  it  allowed  to  fit  excepting  poet*,  perfons  of  extra- 
ordinary  fanftity,  and  ambafiailors:  the  king's  minifters 
never  enjoy  this  privilege.  The  monarch,  in  fact,  feems 
a  being;  fecluded  from  (ociety,  whom  all  are  fearful  of  ap- 
proaching :  whether  he  fpeaksor  ii  addrefTed,  every  tiling 
demonstrates  the  influence  of  defpotifm  or  the  ineannefs 
of  fervitude.  (Jourdain,  torn,  iii.) 

Of  the  Army.— Although  it  is  evident  from  Homer, 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  ficge  of  Troy,  the  Afiatics  were 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  military  knowledge  ; 
and  equally  clear,  from  the  extent  of  the  Perfian  empire 
afterwards,  that  confiderable  advances  mult  have  been 
made  in  the  fcience  among  that  people  before  their  inva- 
sion of  Greece  i  we  are  yet  almolt  entirely  without  infor- 
mation on  the  (late  of  the  Perfian  armies  ;  and  il  it  im- 
poflible  not  to  wi(h,  with  Mr.  Mitford.  that  we  poffclTed 
their  own  hiftories  of  events,  for  which  Herodotus,  a 
stranger  to  their  country  and  manners,  is  our  only  autho- 
rity. With  our  defective  means  of  judging  what  the 
Perfians  were  in  the  beft  days  of  their  empire,  we  can 
only  affert,  pofitively,  that  their  monarchs  were  the  firft 
who  maintained  a  regular  and  difciplined  force. 

The  Perfians  have,  in  all  ages,  been  diftinguifhed  for  a 
military  charaften  but,  though  valiant,  they  poffclTed  no 
regular  difcipline.  Being,  however,  not  lb  jealous  as  the 
Turks  on  the  fcore  of  innovation  in  military' and  reli- 
gious matters,  they  have  recently  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances towards  improvement  It  is  true,  that  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  enterprife  and  liberal  views  of  the  heir-apparent, 
prince  Abbas  Mirza.that  the  fyltem  has  been  brought  to 
its  actual  date  of  perfection  :  but  it  would  appear  th.it 
attempts  to  effect  the  fame  object  had  been  mnde  by 
former  rulers  of  the  country.  The  corps  of  infantry 
which  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  raifed,  in  1601,  to  render 
himfelf  independent  of  his  turbulent  chiefs,  and  to  oppofe 
the  Turkish  Janiflaries,  probably  owed  its  difcipline  to 
the  counfel  and  aid  of  two  Englifh  knights,  fir  Robert 
and  fir.  Anthony  Sherlcy,  and  their  military  followers. 
The  following  paflfage,  written  by  a  contemporary,  appears 
to  prove  this  faff.  "  The  mighty  Ottoman,  terror  of  the 
Chriflian  world,  quaketh  of  a  Sherley  fever,  and  gives 
hopes  of  approaching  fates  1  the  prevailing  Perfi3n  hath 
learned  Sherleian  art* of  war;  and  he,  which  before  knew, 
not  the  ufe  of  ordnance,  hath  now  five  hundred  pieces  of 
brafie,  and  fixty  thoufand  mulketiers:  fo  that  t',iey,  which 
at  hand  with  the  fword  were  before  dreadful  to  the  Turks, 
now  alfo  in  remoter  blowes  and  fulfurian  arts  are  growne 
terrible."  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  vol  it. 

About  a  century  3fter  this,  Nadir  Shah,  reflecting  that 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Europeans  over  the  Turks 
ref'ilrcd  from  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they 
made  war,  fecretly  procured  fome  French  officers,  and 
began  by  pl.icing  the  artillery  under  their  management. 
He  reformed  his  cavalry  i  divided  hit  army  into  brigades, 
ba:talions,  and  companies  ;  created  inferior  officers,  and 
fep^rated  his  infantry  into  regiments  of  the  line  and 
fharp-fhootert.  After  his  death  the  troops  fell  again  into 
diforganir.ation :  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  with 
Ruffia,  it  is  probable  the  military  (kill  which  they  had 
acq u  red  would  have  be<n  loll,  and  the  Turks  regained 
pofVeffion  of  Aderhijiin,  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  Nadir.  Ajj»  Mohammed  Khan,  though  lie  fignalized 
himftlf  in  hi-,  various  expeditions  into  Choraflan  and 
Georgia,  did  little  for  the  difcipline  of  the  army  :  a  (hurt 
lime  ^tter  his  deceafe,  however,  fome  Ruffian  defertcrs 
were  received  into  the  fcrvice  of  the  governor  of  T.ibreez, 
where  they  attempted  to  organize  a  lew  battalions  ;  but, 
as  it  would  fecm,  with  indifferent  fuccefs.  Hitherto  the 
Perfian  armies  were  folely  competed  of  irregular  infantry 
ami  fome  bands  of  cavalry ;  their  artillery  confided  of 
what  are  called  mmbcoruki  (fwivels)  fixed  to  the  backs 
of  camels,  and  carrying  balls  from  one  to  two  pounds 
weight)  but,  in  the  year  igoo,  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 


been  fent  into  Aderbijan  to  direct  the  military  operations 
of  that  province,  employed  a  few  Ruffian  deferters,  who 
had  recently  come  over  to  him,  to  form  and  organize  dif- 
ferent corps.  His  firft  effays  in  difcipline  were  not,  how- 
ever, attended  with  much  fuccefs,  at  he  had  to  combat 
the  prejudices  of  the  Perfian  recruits,  who  unanimoufly 
rejected  the  propofal  of  being  affimilated  in  any  manner 
to  the  Firengees,  (Europeans,)  and  above  all  to  the 
Ruffians,  whom  they  more  efpecially  affected  to  defpife. 
The  prince  therefore  began  by  fetting  the  example  1  he 
adopted  the  drefs  of  a  foldier,  and  ftibmitted  to  learn  th« 
military  exercife  from  a  Ruffian.  He  had  hardly,  how- 
ever, fucceeded  in  teaching  a  few  of  his  men  the  platoon 
exercife,  fo  march  abreaft,  and  to  wheel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  French  em- 
baffy  from  Bonaparte  fupplied  hirn  with  a  number  of  able 
and  active  officers,  who,  being  put  in  command  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  advanced  his  views  to  the  utraoft  of  his 
expectations.  The  prince  fubfequently  raifed  a  corps  of 
artillery  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Lindfay,  of  the 
Madras  army,  (who  accompanied  the  million  of  fir  Harford 
Jones,)  to  whom  he  gave  full  power  to  fafhion  and  equip 
his  recruits  in  any  manner  he  chofe,  with  the  ftngle  ex- 
ception of  cutting  off  their  beards.  On  this  point  he 
was  inexorable)  nor  would  the  facrifice  ever  have  taken 
place  had  not  a  powder-horn  exploded  in  the  hands  of  a 
gunner  luckily  gifted  with  a  more  than  ordinary  length 
of  beard,  which  was  in  an  inftant  blown  away  from  his 
chin.  The  lieutenant  produced  the  fcorched  and  muti- 
lated wretch  before  the  prince,  who  was  fo  (truck  with 
his  woeful  appearance,  that  be  conceded  the  long-con- 
tefted  curtailment. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  is  given  by  Mr.  Morter, 
is  highly  favourable  both  to  his  talents  and  difpofttion. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  the  following 
amufing  anecdote  related  to  him  by  Abbas  Mirza,  in  a 
converlation  on  the  policy  of  declaring  hoftilities  3  gain  ft 
the  Ulbek  Tartars.  It  was  fuggetted  that  an  eafy  victory 
might  be  obtained  over  thefe  people,  poflefled,  as  the 
Perfians  now  were,  of  a  good  artillery.  Ah  I  faid  the 
prince,  "it  would  indeed  be  an  eafy  matter.  What  do 
they  know  of  guns  or  manoeuvres,  and  of  firing  ten  time* 
in  a  minute !  I  recollect  the  time  when  Hie  Perfians  were 
as  bad  as  they.  My  father,  Ali  Shah,  once  befieged  a 
fort,  and  had  with  him  one  gun,  with  only  three  balls, 
and  even  this  was  reckoned  extraordinary.  He  fired  off 
two  balls  at  the  fort,  and  then  fummoned  it  to  furrender. 
The  befieged,  who  knew  that  be  had  only  one  ball  left, 
fent  hirn  this  anfwer ;  For  Ood'j  fake,  fire  off  your  other 
ball  at  us,  and  then  we  (hall  be  rid  of  you  altogether." 

The  Perfi;in  army  is  at  prefent  divided  into  the  king's 
troops  and  thofe  of  the  date:  the  former  are  regulars  j 
the  latter  might  not  inaptly  be  termed,  militia. 

The  king's  guards,  thofe  of  the  princes,  and  the  gar- 
rifont  of  the  towns,  conipofe  the  regular  troop),  to  whom 
we  apply  this  term  becaufe  they  are  under  a  particular 
difcipline,  and  are  permanently  employed.  In  the  firft 
rank  of  the  troops  compofmg  the  military  household  of 
the  king  mult  be  placed  t'.ic gboJam-Jhaket,  or  king's  (laves. 
A  very  numerous  corps  formed  of  the  fons  of  nobles  and 
of  young  Georgians.  The  name  of  (rkolam  (Have)  denotes 
not  lb  much  a  Itate  of  fervitude  as  a  blind  devoted nefi  to 
the  fcrvice  of  the  prince.  According  to  Mr.  Scott  Waring, 
the  gholam  fhahees,  who  are  confidered  at  the  choiceft 
troops  in  Pcrlia,  amount  to  about  10,000.  They  have 
charge  of  the  king's  perfon,  receive  greater  pay  and  are 
clothed  in  a  more  expenfive  manner  than  the  regular  ca- 
valry. The  flower  of  this  corps  is  formed  into  a  body 
of  about  4000,  who  arc  diftinguifhed  by  the  exceffive  rich- 
ncis  of  their  drefs  and  the  infolence  of  their  behaviour. 
Mell'rs.  Moricr  and  Kinneir,  however,  date  the  number  of 
gholams  as  beingmuch  lower:  according  to  them,  it  does 
not  exceed  three  thonland  in  the  whole. 

Befidet  thefe  troops,  w  ho  may  he  cailed  the  life-guards, 
therearefourregimcntsof*<e*i*f/t>e,eachcompofed  of  three 
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tboufand  men,  and  commanded  by  a  fer-kttkikdjet.  Thefe 
are  felecled  from  among  all  the  tribes,  but  more  parti- 
cularly from  that  of  the  Cadjars.  Half  of  thefe  troop* 
are  difciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  half  in  the 
Perlian.  The  former,  who  belong  to  the  king's  house- 
hold, arc  called  djan-bvz,  in  contra-diflincVion  to  thofe 
trained  by  the  princes,  and  efpecially  by  Abbas  Mirza, 
who  are  denominated  frr-baz.  The  firft  of  thefe  appel- 
lations fignifiet  "one  Who  playi  with  his  foul,"  and  the 
latter  "  one  who  plays  with  his  head."  Both  are  cxpref- 
(ive  of  devotedneU  and  valour.  ThegAo/ain  Jhahett form 
the  cavalry  of  the  royal  guard,  and  the  kfckikdjtn  the  in- 
fantry. Thefe  troops  are  clothed,  equipped,  and  main- 
tained, at  the  expenfeof  the  king. 

The  wandering  tribes,  of  which  we  (hall  prefently  have 
occafion  to  f peak, form  the  real  military  force,  and  furnilh 
what  we  have  termed  the  militia.  When  the  king  is  going 
to  war,  he  intimates  his  intention  to  their  different  chiefs, 
who  are  obliged  to  repair  with  their  contingents  to  the 
royal  camp :  the  number  of  thefe  contingents  is  governed 
by  the  population  of  the  tribe.  Each  town  and  village'  has 
to  furnilh  it«  quota.  In  this  manner  Feth  Ali  Shah 
might  raife  probably  from  350,000  to  aoo.ooo  men,  in  cafe 
of  emergency. 

•  By  way  of  pay,  each  officer  and  foldier  receives  a  grant 
of  land  ;  but,  when  they  take  the  field,  they  have  pay, 
and  a  furaoptt,  or  allowance  of  barley  and  ftraw  for  their 
liorfes,  and  wheat,  rice,  and  butter,  for  themfelves.  They 
find  their  own  arms,  horfet,  and  clothings  and  are  fup-. 
plied  with  nothing  but  ammunition. 

The  Perftan  armies  are  compofed  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry. The  infantry  are  generally  employed  at  fieges ; 
but,  as  their  fervices  are  feldom  required,  they  are  for  that 
reafon  very  indifferent  foldiers.  It  was  to  its  cavalry  that 
Perfia  in  ancient  times  owed  its  military  glory,  and  it  (till 
conftitutet  the  chief  force  of  the  kingdom.  The  Perlian 
is  lefs  oftentatiout  in  the  harnef*  of  his  liorfe  than  the 
Turk.  Luxury  has  given  place  to  utility  and  conve- 
nience. Nadir  Shah  lubftituted  to  the  Arabian  ftirrups 
and  bit  a  very  (imple  bridle  and  iron  ftirrups.  The  Per  fun 
faddle,  though  lighter  than  that  of  the  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes, is  not  broad  enough  in  the  feat :  it  requires  great 
practice  to  keep  upon  it,  efpecially  as  the  ftirrups  alio  are 
very  narrow. 

The  troop*  are  commonly  divided  into  regiments  of 
one  thoufand  men  1  and  each  regiment  has  its  ftandard. 
Thefe  Itandards  are  of  every  colour,  and  of  every  fort  of 
rich  ftuff,  and  cut  to  a  point:  they  bear  for  a  motto 
either  the  Mahometan  profeffion  of  faith  or  a  paffage  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  many  of  them  difplay  a  lion  with  a  riCng 
fun,  or  the  two-edged  fword  of  Ali.  It  is  a  point  of 
honour  with  them,  as  with  our  troops,  to  preferve  the 
ftandard  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  The 
bearer  of  it  is  Syled  alemdar.  The  mUmdar-bajktt,  or 
chief  llamlard- bearer,  ii  an  important  perfonage  in  the 
military  hierarchy  of  thcPerfians. 

The  arms  of  the  Perfia ns  are  the  fcimitar,  the  carbine, 
the  lance,  the  bow,  and  the  nooft.  A  horfeman,  when 
fully  equipped,  ufually  carries  a  pair  of  piftols  either  in 
his  girdle,  or  at  the  faddle-bow,  a  carbine  or  bow  flung 
at  his  back  by  a  tranfverfe  fhoulder  belt,  and  a  lance. 
The  latter,  which  it  very  light,  being  made  of  bamboo, 
he  carries  in  his  right  hand,  and  ufet  the  bow  with  great 
dexterity  and  promptitude.  The  ufe  of  the  kemend, 
which  is  a  long  rope  with  a  noofe  at  one  end,  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Perfia.  There exift  paintings,  in  illuftration 
of  the  Shah  Nameh,  in  which  Kouftam  is  rcprefented 
catching  his  enemies  with  this  noofe,  and  dragging  them 
after  him.  It  it  well  known  that  the  ancient  Slavonians 
and  Bulgarian!  employed  this  fpeciet  of  offenfive  weapon 
in  war.    At  prefent  the  ktmena  it  but  little  ufed. 

The  Perfian*  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  foldier't  firft 
art,  the  art  of  dying.  A  Perfian,  talking  to  one  of  our 
officers  on  that  fubjeft,  faid  very  ingenuoufly  1  "  If  there 
were  no  dying  in  the  cafe,  how  gTorioufly  the  Perfiant 


would  fight!"  Their  ideas  of  courage,  indeed,  are  to- 
tally  different  from  ours  :  they  look  upon  it  at  a  quality 
which  a  man  may  have  or  not,  as  he  may  feel  at  the  mo- 
ment i  and  one  of  the  king's  generals,  who  hat  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  courageous  man,  was  not  afhamed  to 
own  that  he  and  a  large  liody  of  troops  had  been  kept  at 
bay  by  two  Ruffian  loldiers,  who  alternately  fired  their 
tnulketi  at  them,  and  at  length  obliged  them  to  move 
away.  In  talking  of  the  Ruffians,  they  fay  "  that  they  are 
fo  itiveftcd  offetlwg,  that  rather  than  run  away  they  will 
die  on  the  fpo:."    Thus  much  of  the  Perlian  armies. 

Government  and  Laws. — the  firft  perfonage  of  the 
kingdom,"  next  to  the  fovcreign,  is  the  itimnd  ad  doulah, 
whole  dignity  correfponds  with  that  of  grand  vizir  among 
the  Turks,  or  our  prime  minilter.  In  petitions  addreffea 
10  him  he  it  ftyled  Vifir  <ttrm.  Supreme  Vizir  j  but  in  fa- 
miliar language  he  is  denominated  Ilimari  ad-Hotitak,  a 
compound  word  fignifying  «'  Pillar  of  the  Empire.'*  Thit 
minilter  is  in  faff  the  axis  round  which  the  enormous 
malt  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hate  revolves.  Hit  favour  is  the 
only  way  to  obtain  appointments  and  emoluments  from 
the  prince  :  no  application  reaches  the  royal  ear,  unlefs 
tranfroitted  through  and  fupported  by  him.  He  nego- 
tiates with  the  ambaffadors  of  foreign  powers,  and  con- 
cludes or  breaks  treaties  at  pleafure.  The  finances  are 
under  hit  direction,  and  no  public  or  royal  domain  can 
be  alienated,  no  innovation  made  in  the  government, and 
no  point  whatever  decided,  without  his  participation.  No 
document  is  valid  unlefs  it  be  furnifhed  with  his  feal.and 
the  governors  of  provinces  aft  only  by  his  inftruaions.  • 

No  fooner  has  the  favour  of  the  fovcreign  exalted  a 
fubject  to  the  dignity  of  itimadad-dovlak,  no  fooner  is  hit 
utmoft  ambition  gratified,  than  he  becomes  a  ft  ranger  to 
peace  and  happinefs.  His  days  belong  to  the  ft  ate ; 
he  paffes  them  in  the  palace,  away  from  his  women,  hit 
children,  and  the  objeifts  of  hit  affefl ion.  His  nights  are 
difturbed  by  the  conftant  apprehenfion  left  fome  courtier 
who  it  his  enemy,  and  has  contrived  to  win  the  good 
graces  of  the  monarch  at  an  entertainment ;  fome  eunuch 
whom  he  hat  affronted •,  fome  female  who  (hares  the 
king't  couch,  and  whofe  parents  have  met  with  fome  rcfu- 
fal  Irom  him  j  oriaftly,  the  queen-mother,  whofe  fc hemes 
he  has  thwarted  ;  may  be  fecretly  preparing  hit  downfal. 
He  frequently  owes  his  high  fortune  to  chance :  why  then 
may  not  his  difgrace  be  the  work  of  intrigue  f  This  ap- 
prehenfion identifies  itfelf  with  his  being,  hauntt  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  (hows  him  the  elevation  of  bit 
rank  merely  at  a  meafure  of  the  depth  of  hit  poffible 
fall.  He  has  two  methods  of  retaining  hit  dignity ;  and 
the  duration  of  his  power  depends  on  the  addrefs  with 
which  he  employs  them.  Thefe  are,  to  remove  by  exile  or 
death  thofe  from  whom  he  hat  any  thing  to  fear  ;  and  to 
flatter  the  vanity  and  the  paflions  of  the  fovcreign  by 
magnifying  hit  moft  inlignificant  exploits,  afcribing  to 
him  qualities  which  he  does  not  poflefs,  and  adminiftering 
to  his  pleafures. 

Kotzcbue  has  given  fome  anecdotes  tending  to  (how 
that  the  fituation  of  prime- minilter  in  Perfia  is  not 
always  a  very  enviable  poft.  We  fhall  relate  only  one, 
for  which  we  are  inde'ued  to  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  The 
late  prime  minifter  Mints  Shcftea,  who  died  fo  lately  at 
the  year  1819,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81,  held  the  fame 
poll  under  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  the  predeceflbr  of  the 
reigning  monarch  ;  indeed  he  had  been  prime  minifter 
feven-and-forty  years.  Among  the  variety  of  cruel  pu- 
nifhments  with  which  that  tyrant  vifited  thofe  who  of- 
fended him,  pulling  out  their  tongues,  cutting  oft*  their 
ears,  and  digging  out  their  eyes,  were  hit  moft  lenient 
fentences.  One  morning,  fome  of  the  royal  gholams 
having  juft  returned  from  an  errand  of  this  kind  to  an 
unfortunate  village  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  king, 
and  itt  doom  having  been  to  lofe  a  certain  number  of 
eyet  extracted  from  the  headt  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
people  in  attendance  produced  the  fatal  bag,  and  the 
lightlefs  organs  were  poured  out  before  his  majefty. 

Scrupulous 
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Scrupulous  at  to  the  execution  of  hit  order i,  the  (hah 
inftantly  began  to  feparate  tbem  deliberately  one  by  one 
with  the  point  of  hit  dagger,  to  afccrtain  if  bis  fentence 
had  been  punctually  obeyed.  Mirza  Sheffea,  bit  faithful 
minifter,  who  bad  long  regarded  his  mailer's  repeated 
attt  of  violence  with  fecret  horror,  now  hoping  to  make 
forae  impreflion  on  his  confeience,  feized  this  opportu- 
nity. «'  Does  not  your  majefty  think  it  poflible,"  faid 
he,  "  that  God  may  one  day  not  be  pleated  with  this  {" 
The  king  flowly  raifed  hit  head,  keeping  the  dagger  in 
its  place  among  the  heap,  and  as  folemnfy  replied:  " By 
my  head,  if  there  (bould  be  one  eye  too  few  here,  I  ray- 
felf  wilt  make  up  the  number  with  yours."  The  rafli 
philanthropifl  awaited  his  fate  in  fhuddering  filence,  well 
knowing  that  the  word  of  bis  mailer  was  irrevocable  i 
but,  happily  for  him,  the  fentence  had  been  too  fcrupu- 
loufly  executed  to  call  for  the  forfeit  of  his  compaflion  ; 
and  he  even  remained  in  favour. 

Hadjee  Mohammed  HufTain  Khan,  the  prefent  itimad- 
ad-dovlak,  was  originally  a  green-grocer  in  Ifpahan,  of 
which  city  he  it  a  native.  From  this  bumble  Ration  he 
rofe  fucceffively  to  be  deputy  of  his  divifion,  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  chief  of  a  rich  and  extenfive  diftrict  near 
Ifpahan,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  good 
government.  He  afterwards  made  himfelf  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  late  king  by  a  large  ptjkkttfk,  or  prefent  j 
and,  as  the  then  governor  of  Ifpahan  was  a  man  of  diffo- 
luteiife,  oppreiTive  and  unjuft,  he  fucceeded  in  depofing 
him,  and  wat  himfelf  appointed  btgttrbtg.  Here,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  markets,  and  of  all  the  re- 
fources  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  he  created  a  larger 
revenue  than  had  ever  before  been  collected.  He  became 
the  partner  of  every  Ihopkeeper,  of  every  farmer,  and  of 
every  merchant  j  fetting  up  thofe  with  capitals  who  were 
in  want,  and  increafmg  the  means  of  others  who  were  in 
trade.  He  thus  appeared  to  confer  benefits  when  by  his 
numerous  monopolies  he  wat  railing  the  price  of  a  I  moll 
every  commodity.  As,  however,  this  revenue  was  ap- 
parently acquired  without  oppreffion,  his  reputation  as  a 
financier  greatly  increafed  :  in  fpite  of  the  oppolition  of 
his  enemies  be  advanced  rapidly  in  the  favour  pf  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  in  the  honours  to  which  it  led.  On 
the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  king,  his  zeal,  his  devoted- 
nefs,  and  above  all  his  prefents,  fecured  to  him  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  royal  favour}  and  he  rofe,  in  1807,  to  the 
dignity  of  umeen-ad-douilah,  or  fecond  minifter  j  and  at 
length,  upon  the  death  of  Mirza  Sheffea  in  1819,  he  be- 
came prime  minifter. 

How  he  acquired  the  wealth  which  enabled  him  to 
emerge  from  the  green. grocer's  Hall  is  not  exactly  known. 
His  enemies  aftert,  that,  during  the  laft  civil  wars  in  Per- 
fia,  a  firing  of  Jiafar  Khan's  mules  were  parting  clofe  to 
hit  houfe  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  two  of  them 
were  accidentally  detached  from  the  reft,  and  ft  rayed  into 
his  yard  :  they  happened  to  be  loaded  with  precious  flones 
and  other  articles  of  great  value,  which,  on  the  fubfe- 
quent  deftruction  of  that  prince,  he  appropriated  to  him- 
felf. And  it  is  aflcrted,  that,  impreffed  with  the  preca- 
rious nature  of  court-favour,  be  is  in  the  habit  of  annually 
remitting  confiderable  Aims  to  his  father,  who  lives  near 
Bagdad,  in  order  to  provide  a  refource  for  himfelf  in  cafe 
of  difgrace. 

There  cannot  be  a  Wronger  in  (la  nee  than  he  is  of  the 
few  qualifications  requifite  to  become  a  ftatefman  in  Per- 
fia.  Illiterate  at  any  green-grocer  may  well  be  fuppofed, 
neceffity  has  obliged  him  flnce  his  elevation  to  learn  to 
read  and  write:  but  he  hat  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  can 
fcarcely  make  out  a  common  note,  or  join  two  words  to- 
gether in  writing.  In  hit  particular  department,  how- 
ever, that  of  railing  money  to  feed  the  king's  coffers,  per- 
haps no  man  in  Perfia  has  ever  furpafled  him  ;  and,  with 
all  this,  the  people  of  Ifpahan,  from  whom  the  greater 
part  of  his  riches  are  derived,  are  in  general  very  well 
difpofed  towards  him.  He  takes  great  pride  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  with  evident 
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fucceft.  The  public  buildings  have  been  repaired  and 
beautified  during  hit  adminiftration  1  the  cultivation  hat 
confidently  increafed,  and  there  it  a  more  general  ap- 
pearance of  affluence  and  profperity. 

The  fecond  minifter  in  Perfia  is  now  known  by  the  ti- 
tle of  amein  ad-dowlah.  This  title  it  a  new  one,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  the  older  travellers.  It  feeras  probable 
that  this  minifter  has  fuperfeded  theiuritr,  who,  in  Char- 
din's  time,  was  the  fteward  of  the  domains  and  effects  of 
the  crown,  and  whofe  functions  have  perhaps  been  ex- 
tended. Morier  calls  hittr  lord-trea/urer,  and  fays  that 
be  has  a  naxir,  or  deputy.  According  to  the  fame  travel- 
ler, the  amten-ad-doulah  defrays  the  expenfes  of  the 
royal  houfehold,  clothes  the  king's  fervants,  furnifhet  the 
hiiltutt,  or  robes  of  honour,  and  provides  for  the  princes 
and  the  women.  It  is  alfb  the  duty  of  this  minifter  to  have 
apartments  conftructed  or  repaired  in  the  feraglio  for  the 
new-comers  admitted  into  it,  and  to  furnifh  tbem  with 
all  the  requifite  utenfils,  which  rauft  he  of  filver.  This 
flatement  is  confirmed  by  Kinnier ;  who  farther  informs 
us.  that  the  ameen-ad-dowlah  it  charged  with  the  adtni- 
niftration  of  the  interior,  or  the  home-department,  in- 
cluding the  collection  of  the  revenues,  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  Sec. 

The  next  great  officer  it  the  vaca-tffriz,  or  fecretary  of 
flate.  We  have  not  met  with  any  mention  of  this  dig- 
nity in  modern  travellers,  though  it  ftill  exifts.  Morier 
introduces  among  the  Perlian  minifter*  the  "  fecretary- 
in-chief ,"  and  Kinnier  informs  ut,  that  the  events  of 
Feth  Ali's  reign  are  regularly  written  by  the  royal  hifto- 
riographcr,  who  is  no  other  tban  the  vara -newt,  or  "  wri- 
ter of  occurrences."  Kaempfer  calls  him  chief  fecretary 
of  (l3te  i  and  adds,  that  he  is  flyled  eiziri-chep,  or  "  vizir 
of  the  left,"  becaufe  his  place  is  on  the  left  of  the  king. 
The  duty  of  the  vaca-neviz  confifts  in  keeping  an  accu- 
rate regifter  of  all  the  decifions  and  decrees  of  the  king  ; 
in  examining  all  the  actt  of  hit  authority!  in  reporting, 
either  to  hit  majefty  in  perfon  or  to  his  miniftert,  all  the 
important  events  which  occur  throughout  the  empire, 
and  in  carefully  committing  them  to  writing.  He  it 
alfo  keeper  of  the  archives  ot  the  date,  and  of  the  letters 
and  notet  of  foreign  potentates  and  their  miniftert,  of 
treaties  of  peace,  and  all  diplomatic  papers.  Thus  the 
tuiett-utriz  is  both  lecretary,  keeper  of  the  archives,  and 
hilloriographer  of  the  flate.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  year  he  reads,  before  the  king  and  the  whole 
court,  a  Ocetch  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
this  refpect,  the  dignity  mult  be  of  very  high  antiquity, 
as  its  origin  mull  date  at  leaft  fo  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Ahafuerus.  See  the  Book  of  Efther,  chap.  vi.  and  Jour- 
dain  iii.  1  }8. 

The  kingdom  is  at  prefent  divided  into  fever.il  exten- 
five departments,  over  which  are  placed  princes  of  the 
blood,  who  have  under  tbem  officers  with  the  title  of 
Beglerbeg,  or  Bee  of  Beet.  They  are  alfo  ftyled  Arkam- 
ad-diiwltth,  or  Pillars  of  the  Empire, 

Thefe  governor*  of  diftrictt  may  be  confidered  as  the 
civil  officers  of  the  flate  1  they  have  no  authority  over  the 
troops ;  but  the  commanders,  in  cafe  of  exigence  or 
alarm,  are  fubject  to  their  rcquifitiont.  The  command- 
ant ot  the  citadel  it  another  independent  authority;  fo 
that  the  office  ot  beglerbeg,  which  was  formerly  commit* 
ted  to  the  charge  of  one  perfon,  it  now  divided  among  a 
confiderable  number ;  and,  at  it  isirapofiible  for  fo  many 
interefti  tocoalefce,  the  king  it  fure  to  be  informed  of 
whatever  may  be  done  contrary  to  hit  orders.  His 
government  has  been  difturbed  by  only  two  rebellions  1 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  fyftem  of  counteracting 
the  power  and  authority  of  hit  miniftert  and  officers  of 
flate,  that  hit  reign  hat  been  of  longer  duration  than  it 
ufually  the  cafe  in  defpotic  monarchies. 

Each  of  the  beglerbegs  is  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his 
power  a  defpot  i  and  the  connivance  of  the  king  is  pur- 
chafed  with  extraordinary  prefents.  This  fyftem  of  ty- 
ranny defcendt  in  a  fucceflive  feriet  from  the  king  to  the 
»  tervantt 
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servants  of  bis  governors  and  officers  of  Rate  i  it  returns, 
however,  to  it*  firft  fource,  and  the  government  require* 
pecuniary  fatitfactioa  for  the  oppreffive  admini/lration 
of  its  fervant*. 

Tbefe  beglerbeglik*,  or  grand  divisions,  are  fubdivided 
into  diftricT*  called  balook,  under  officers  bearing  the  title 
of  khan,  zalit,  or  hakim,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
jurifdiclion.  Each  confidcrablc  town  has,  befidesits  go- 
vernor, ikelaunttr,  or  mayor,  wbofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  col- 
left  the  taxes.  He  is  a  rnagiftrate  of  high  rank,  who 
bolds  his  office  of  the  crown,  and  appear*  once  a-year 
before  the  king,  an  honour  not  granted  to  magistrate* 
of  an  inferior  clafs.  His  falary  is  paid  out  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  The  ktUnnttr  is  the  channel  through  winch 
the  petitions  of  the  people  are  prefented  and  their  wants 
made  known  to  the  king;  he  is  on  all  occafions  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  rat/at,  or  fubjefts.  He  is  obliged  by  his 
office  to  afcertain  the  amount  of  the  property  poflcO'ed  by 
perfon  J  under  his  jurifdiction,  for  he  has  to  prepare  the 
lift  of  aflVft"rnents  i  and,  if  the  paper  fixing  the  fum  at 
which  each  is  alTefled  were  not  furniffied  with  bis  feal,tbe 
individual  would  pay  no  attention  to  it  at  the  time  of  col- 
lecting the  impoits.  The  kelauntcr,  moreover,  acts  as 
judge  in  cafes  of  theft  or  quarrels i  his  decifiont,  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  agreeable  to  eftahlilheil  ufage,  are 
given  on  the  fpot.  On  thitaccount  he  is  ftyled  haki'm-ourf, 
judge  of  the  common  law.  it  is  his  duty  alio  to  carry 
into  execution  the  fentences  of  the  civil  nia  gilt  rate. 

The  cities  of  Perfia  are  ufually  divided  into  tnahalt,  or 
quarters.  Each  mahal  is  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
a  ktt-khoda,  who  is  accountable  to  the  kelauntcr.  There 
is  no  falary  attached  to  this  office,  which  is  merely  hono- 
rary, and  is  filled  by  the  moft  reputable  perfon  in  the 
quarter.  The  duties  impofed  by  it  confift  in  rendering 
an  accurate  account  even  of  the  moll  trifling  circumftan- 
ces,  fuch  as  births,  marriage*,  natural  deaths,  robberies, 
quarrels  &c.  and  in  afcertaining  the  occupations  and 
means  of  fubfiftence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 
When  troop*  arrive  in  a  town,  the  governor  afiembles 
the  ket-kbodas,  and  informs  them  of  the  number  for 
whom  lodging  and  fubfiftence  are  required :  and  it  is  their 
bufinefs  to  quarter  the  troops  and  levy  the  rations  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  charge  fhall  fall  equally  on  every 
inhabitant. 

It  is  a  cuftom  that  has  been  followed  ever  fince  the 
moft  ancient  times,  not  to  commit  Ibe  cuftody  of  the  cita- 
del of  a  town  10  the  governor,  but  to  an  officer  called  kut- 
*atl,  wbo  is  appointed  by  the  king  or  the  beglerbeg,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  kelaunter. 

Refides  the  kelaunter,  the  ket-kboda,  and  the  kutwall, 
there  are  in  every  town  other  officer*  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  fuch  a*  the  darogha,  the  mrtr-vfui,  and  the 
mahtuftb.  The  darvgha,  or  fuperintendent  of  the  bazars 
or  markets,  bolds  his  office  from  the  government.  He 
fettles  thedifputes  that  occur  in  the  markets,  hear*  com- 
plaints, and  decides  without  appeal.  If  a  fbopkeeper  re- 
fufes  to  execute,  or  violates,  bis  agreement,  and  com- 
plaint i*  made  to  the  darogha,  he  obliges  him  to  perform 
it  i  or,  if  a  debtor  ftiould  prove  that  he  is  totally  unable  to 
satisfy  claim*  made  upon  him,  he  grant*  a  certain  time 
tor  the  fulfilment  of  bis  contract.  This  rnagiftrate  alfo 
Superintends  the  morals  of  (be  people  5  and,  if  be  detect* 
any  of  them  drinking  wine,  or  in  thefociety  of  courte- 
san*, he  compel*  them  to  purcbafe  hi*  connivance  at  no 
froall  expenfe-  Hence  the  office  of  darorha  is  extremely 
lucrative  1  for,  in  addition  to  the  prelents  and  bribes 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  the  fhopkeeper* 
fupply  him  gratuitously  with  every  thing  be  require*, 
that  they  may  enfure  hi*  protection  and  favour. 

The  appointment  of  tliemeer-«i/k»,or  head  of  the  watch, 
who  it  alfo  ftyled  kcchtthljtt-bajkmt,  nearly  refembles  that 
of  darogha;  the  latter  lupcrintcnding  the  police  in  the 
day-time,  and  the  former  at  night.  It  i*  hi*  office  to 
prcferve  the  peace  of  the  city,  to  apprehend  perfon* 
found  in  the  ftrectiat  improper  hour*,  and  to  prevent 
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robberies.  He  has  under  him,  forthi*  purpofe,  a  num- 
ber of  people,  who  patrole  tbe  ftreett,  and  keep  watch  on 
boufc-top*.  Each  ftiopkeeper  contributes  two  pence  or 
three-pence,  monthly,  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  this  ef- 
tablifhmenf.  If  a  houfekeeper  is  robbed,  the  meer-ufus 
is  accountable  for  the  robbery,  and  is  obliged  either  to 
recover  the  property  ftolen,  or  to  pay  the  amount.  Tbe 
latter  rarely  happens;  for  this  officer  i*  generally  con- 
nected with  all  the  thieves  in  the  city,  and  can  anfwer  for 
their  obedience  to  bis  orders.  They  rob,  therefore,  in 
places  not  under  his  protection;  and,  as  he  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  participate  in  their  plunder,  they  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  common  interett. 

The  tnoklufib  is  an  infpector,  wbofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  re- 
gulate the  price  of  every  article  wbich  is  fold  in  the  ba- 
zaar, and  to  fee  that  the  weights  are  of  the  proper  ftan- 
dard.  This  duty  is  ufually  performed  once  a- week  ,  and. 
if  be  convicts  any  perfon  of  ufmg  falfe  weights,  the  pu- 
nifhment  frequently  is  death. 

Small  towns  and  villages  are  governed  by  a  krl-khoda, 
who  has  under  him  a  pak-hiar,  or  deputy.  The  latter  at- 
tends to  the  detail*  of  the  dury,  and  reports  to  hi*  princi- 
pal. Laftly,  there  is  no  place,  bow  infignificant  focver, 
but  what  i*  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  reit,  or  chief. 

As  to  the  tarn  which  are  levied  in  Perfia,  they  are  of 
three  kinds;  calhd  maliek,  farltrr,  and  prfhkfjh, 

1.  The  mnJith  are  the  taxes  levied,  in  money  orin  kind, 
on  land  and  town*.  They  are  paid  in  kind  on  corn,  (ilk, 
cotton,  and  other  articles  of  that  fort;  and  in  money  on 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  lefs  conliderable  productions 
of  the  foil.  Tbefe  taxes  were  formerly  only  one-tentb, 
but  are  now  one-fifth,  of  the  produce  1  they  are  regula- 
ted by  the  number  of  oxen  kept  by  the  cultivator  <  thus 
it  is  a  (Turned  that  one  ox  is  fumcieot  to  do  the  work  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  and  this  quantity  is  multiplied 
by  tbe  number  of  cattle.  For  the  taxes  in  kind,  tbe  pro. 
duce  of  a  jiifreeA,  or  acre,  is  calculated  ;  and  the  amount 
of  tbe  tax  is  deduced  from  this  eft i mate.  Tbe  amount 
of  the  taxes  paid  by  towns  is  governed,  not  by  tbe  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  but  of  the  houfes.  In  general  a 
town  is  taxed  for  a  whole  difirict,  and  its  magiltrate*  fix 
the  quota  to  be  paid  by  the  dependent  village*.  The 
collector  is  called  maufionfee:  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  re- 
gilter  of  tbe  value,  the  produce,  and  the  annual  amount, 
of  the  taxes  of  the  lands  within  his  jurifdiction,  and  a 
regular  itatement  of  the  receipts  and  dilburfements  made 
on  account  of  government.  In  the  various  part*  of  Per- 
fia there  are  royal  granarie*  eftablifhed  for  receiving  tbe 
rent*  and  taxes  in  kind,  which  are  entrufted  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  an  officer  called  nmbardar.  Another  defpot, 
called  tbe  hakim,  wbo  it  in  veiled  with  tbe  general  con- 
trol over  tbefe  officers,  enforces  the  claims  of  government, 
either  by  punilhing  or  confining  the  cultivator*.  Tbefit 
officer*  of  courfe  have  under  them  a  number  of  fu Inordi- 
nate agents,  who  are  difperfed  among  the  different  viU 
lages  within  the  circuit  of  their  authority. 

When  government  is  in  want  of  money,  it  applies  to 
the  hakim  or  to  the  mauftaiifn,  ftating  the  I'um  required. 
Tbefe  officers  have  a  right  to  increafe  it  for  their  own 
profit,  and  are  at  no  loft  for  meant  of  extortion.  Betides, 
moft  of  the  office*  of  this  kind  are  fold  by  government, 
and  tbe  price  paid  for  them  regulates  the  dcgite  of  op- 
predion  that  is  exercifed  1  this  practice  i*  general  down 
to  the  very  loweft  Rages.  The  whole  body  of  collector* 
is  a  poifoned  fpring,  and  every  ft  ream  that  flow*  from  it  is 
infected.  Let  tbe  payment  of  a  certain  fum  be  required 
of  the  humbled  agent,  and  it  matter*  not  how  it  is  levied  : 
he  has  no  other  ttandard  than  hit  confeience.  "  I  have 
repeatedly  feen,"  fay*  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  "  the  fervants 
of  the  prince's  dependent*  enter  a  village  and  teize  what- 
ever they  require,  without  making  the  Imalleft  remunera- 
tion to  tbe  inhabitant*.  If  the  villager*  evinced  tbe 
Waft  reluctance,  they  were  threatened  with  tbe  baftinado, 
tbe  ufual  recompence  which  a  poor  man  in  Perfia  receive* 
from  hi*  fuperior." 

■  Q  a.  The 
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a.  The /arleerU  an  arbitrary  tax  raifed  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  fuch  a*  the  partage  of  a  prince,  grand  dignitary, 
ambr.lT.nior,  or  body  of  troops.  The  fadeer  ia  fixed  upon 
the  lame  fyftcm  a*  the  malieh.  f 

j.  The  prjhhetjh,  or  prefents  which  the  governors  are 
obliged  to  make  the  king  at  certain  feltivals,  are  alto  le- 
vied upon  the  towns  and  villages. 

From  the  preceding  flatcment  it  appears,  that  the  cul- 
tivator is  in  the  worlt  fitu.ttion  in  Perfia,  and  that  the 
tradefman  or  fliopkeeper  fires  much  better.  The  latter 
pays  a  particular  tax,  it  is  true;  but  the  merchant  is  not 
liable  to  any  other  than  the  duty  of  cuftoms.  Tberw/rom* 
are  under  the  direction  of  feveral  officers  independent  of 
one  another,  being  farmed  out  by  government  to  the 
higheft  bidder.  No  difference  is  made  in  favour  of  the 
produce  of  Perfij,  nor  are  the  duties  upon  the  manufac- 
tures of  one  country  higher  than  upon  thofe  of  another: 
but  the  rate  is  not  invariable.  At  Bulhire  the  duty  on 
goods  imported  into  Perfu  amounts  to  about  five  per 
cent,  and  at  Shirks  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is 
levied.  A  caravan  going  to  any  cf  the  cities  of  Irak 
from  Bulhire  muft  pay  the  duties  at  Shiraz ;  if  it  partes 
Ifpahan,  at  that  city ;  and,  in  rtaort,  at  every  city  it  may 
parts  through  where  duties  are  levied:  fo  that,  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  the  merchants  may  probably 
have  paid  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  goods. 

The  claflcs  of  people  who  pay  the  heavieft  tax  to  go- 
vernment are  the  female  dancers  and  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure. They  exercife  their  profeffions  under  the  immedi- 
ate patronage  of  the  governor:  their  names,  ages, and  pla- 
ces of  abode,  are  carefully  regiftercd  ;  and,  if  one  fliould 
die  or  marry,  another  inltantly  fupplies  her  place.  They 
are  divided  into  clartcs,  agreeably  to  their  merits  and  the 
eftimation  in  which  they  are  held  s  and  each  clafs  inhabits 
a  Separate  Greet.   (Jourdain  iii.  146  St  feq.) 

Kinnier  is  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  arifing  from 
land  and  merchandife  doe*  not  exceed  three  millions  fter- 
ling  $  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  fuch  may  be  the  amount 
of  what  is  paid  into  the  royal  trcafury  ;  but  how  much 
this  fum  is  increased  upon  the  payers  by  the  extortion  of 
the  collegers  is  not  oven  to  be  gueaTed  at.  We  are  now 
to  enquire  if  any,  and  what,  code  of  laws  is  provided  to 
protect  the  Subject  in  Perfia  in  what  remains  to  him  after 
(ibefe  exaction?. 

In  countering  the  general  character  of  the  Perfian  le- 
giflation,  we  (h.<ll  find  the  connexion  between  church 
and  ftafe  very  intimate  indeed.  The  Koran  is  both  a  re- 
ligious and  civil  code)  jult  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fa- 
cred  books  of  many  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  the 
Israelites  in  particular,  furnilhcd  rules  for  the  various 
circnmlhnces  of  life.  The  legislator,  in  thus  (lamp- 
ing his  works  with  the  feal  of  the  Deity,  undoubt- 
edly had  recoiirfe  to  this  expedient,  as  the  only  one  cal- 
culated to  enfurc  to  them  the  veneration  and  obedience 
of  men. 

The  Perfians  have  but  a  Single  term,  chcritt,  to  expreSs 
the  canon  law  and  the  civil  law.  That  they  have  a  legif- 
lation  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  there  it  every  reaSon 
to  believe  that  its  application  is  Frequently  perverted  or 
evaded,  and  that,  though  there  exift  laws,  there  is  no 
juflicc. 

'  The  MuiTulman  legtrtation  takes  the  fex  talwtiit  for  its 
bafn.  It  is  the  development  of  the  principle,  D.i  not  to 
others  what  you  wx>uld  not  have  them  do  to  you;  or,  re- 
ceivean  cquivalentfor  whatever  you  dotothem.  Murder 
is  accordingly  punilhed  by  murder,  and  one  wound  by 
another,  provided  the  latter  be  not  more  dangerous  than 
the  former.  Such  is  the  rule,  but  its  application  is  tub- 
jeel  to  various  modifications. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Perfun  jurifprudence 
is  its  exemption  from  judicial  forms.  The  moll  import- 
ant fuit  is  terminated  in  a  few  days;  fo  that  the  parties 
are  not  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  law's  delay.  A  Per- 
fian cannot  form  any  idea  of  our  Syltem  of  procedure, 
and  the  delays  attendant  on  it  s  he  prefers  arbitrary  but 
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fpeedy  juftice  to  the  tedioufnefs  of  a  regular  inveftiga- 
tion.  Still  lefs  has  he  any  conception  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  though  it  it  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  and  though  defpotifm  and  venality  alone  have 
deftroyed  it.  The  protection  which  the  law  affords  to 
the  poor  againfttheoppreflion  of  the  rich  appears  to  him 
as  but  a  dream  ;  becanfe  in  Perfia  the  humbler  claues 
are  always  Sacrificed  to  the  opulent  and  the  powerful; 
and  the  man  of  quality  there  enjoys  a  number  of  privi- 
leges, which  are  denied  to  people  of  low  condition.  A 
fervant  muft  not  complain  of  the  dilhonefty  or  cruel 
treatment  of  a  grandee ;  nor  muft  a  trade  (in.tn  demand 
of  him  the  payment  of  a  debt.  This  is  a  Species  of  in- 
juftice  which  cuftom  has  erected  into  a  principle;  but 
there  is  an  infinity  of  other  circumliances  in  which  the 
laws  are  violated.  Hence  arifes  the  averfion  of  the  Per- 
funs  to  law  fuit*  ;  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
iniquity  of  judges  to  with  to  expofe  themfelves  to  its 
effects. 

In  Perfia  there  ii  no  profcrtion  correfponding  with  that 
of  attorney  or  notary.  When  a  contrail  is  made,  the 
only  way  to  enfureits  validity,  is  to  obtain  the  Signatures 
of  feveral  witnefles:  for  it  is  right  to  obfervc,  that  in 
this  cafe  the  fyftcm  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters is  generally  ptirfued  agreeably  to  the  Koran  :  but 
the  facred  book  alfo  recommends  to  the  faitliful  to  be 
fincere  in  their  tettimony,  were  it  even  againtt  themfelves 
or  their  parents  that  they  had  to  give  evidence.  The 
Perfians  are  at  no  lof .  for  reafons  for  evading  this  precept} 
and  giving  evidence  is  with  them  a  proreffion,  which, 
like  any  other,  they  will  exercife  for  money. 

Since  religion,  as  we  have  faid,  ferves  as  a  foundation 
to  the  laws,  the  adminirtration  of  juftice  is  committed  to 
magiftratcs  whom  we  may,  without  impropriety,  term  ec- 
cleiiafticat.  The  chief  of  thefe  majrittrires  is  the  Shrik- 
ul-Iflnm,  an  appellation  which  fignifies  the  "elder, 
teacher,  or  high-priett,  of  the  Mahometan  religion." 
This  title  was  created  in  14.13,  by  the  Turkiih  emperor 
Mahomet  II.  to  be  conferred  on  the  celebrated  Djelalza- 
deh,  whom  he  railed  to  the  dignity  of  mufti  and  cadi  of 
Conlluntinople.  Shah  Ifmael,  founder  of  the  dynalty  ot 
the  Sofis,  having  inliituted  a  new  religious  dignity  in 
Perfia,  gave  to  the  perfon  who  filled  it,  the  Same  title  ; 
and  this  prelate  is  now  regarded  as  the  head  of  religion 
in  that  country.  The  (lieik-ul  iftam  is  the  judge  of  all 
civil  caufes,  the  decilnn  of  which  is  governed  by  the 
text  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  Koran.  He  alfo  determines 
all  religious  caufe*.  The  great  cities  of  the  empire,  fuch, 
as  Teheran,  Ifpahan,  Shiraz,  Tabreez,  have  each  a 
flieik-ul-illain :  we  believe,  however,  that  they  are  no: 
all  of  equal  rank,  but  that  the  magiitrate  of  the  tirft  of 
thefe  cities  is  Superior  to  the  others. 

ThetVtV,  whof:  authority  wis  formerly  very  great,  is 
fuhordinate  to  the  thcik-ul-ill  im  s  his  functions  are  of 
the  tune  nature.  Scrupulous  Murtulmans  apply  in  pre- 
ference to  the  cadi,  in  confi deration  of  the  antiquity  of 
that  dignity,  which  has  exiltnl  ever  fince  the  time  of  the 
firft  caliphs,  whereas  that  of  Oieik  is  of  modern  creation. 

The  Mufti  fcems  to  be  rather  a  lawyer  than  a  magis- 
trate, .is  is  implied  by  his  name,  whic'i  is  an  Arabic  par- 
ticiple, fignifying  "  one  who  gives  deciiions  founded  on 
the  Koran."  He  Seems,  in  fait,  to  combine  the  charac- 
ters of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  law  ;  tor  he  is 
confulted  on  litigated  matters,  on  points  relative  to  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  ceremonies,  or  to  morality,  and  in 
civil  and  criminal  caufes.  In  Perfia  the  mufti  enjoys 
rrSpect  rather  t!mn  authority  :  the  fheik,  the  cadi,  the  tni- 
niliers,  anj  the  king  himfclf,  defer  to  his  decirtons. 

Thefe  ire  the  oniy  m.agiltrates  whole  judgments  are 
founded  on  the  text  of  the  Koran.  Each  of  them  has  Ins 
feparate  tribunal  i  for  there  is  noplace  let  apart  for  the  ad- 
miniftratian  of  juftice.  This  tribunal  is  in  general  a  large 
room  open  towards  a  court  or  garden,  and  raifed  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  A  kind  of  alcove  of  lattice- 
work is  conftrudted  in  it  for  the  accommodation  of  fe- 
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male*.  Tbe  jud?e  fit*  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment 
in  the  eaftern  faihion:  his  head  it  covered  with  a  large 
turban  ;  the  lower  part  of  hit  face  it  concealed  by  a  very 
black  bufhy  beard,  while  his  body  it  wrapped  in  an  am- 
ple robe.  Long  experience  hat  given  him  a  correct  eye> 
and,  before  he  ha«  even  heard  the  parties,  he  can  disco- 
ver from  their  drefs  which  of  thera  it  right  and  which 
wrong.  Not  a  motion,  not  aperture,  efcapes  him  ;  he  rea- 
dily comprehends  their  fignification,  and  in  hit  decifion 
he  it  guided  much  left  by  confcience  than  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  prcfcnt.  It  is,  indeed,  the  cuftom  to  make  him 
one:  the  wealthy  give  Huffs,  confectionary,  or  coffee; 
the  artifan  or  the  hulbandman,  a  Iamb,  a  (heep,  or  fruit; 
and  it  it  neceffary  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  fervant 
alio  by  fome  gift  or  other.    (Jourdain,  vol.  iii.  p.  199.) 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  Perfiant  have  no 
idea  of  our  law-proceedingt;  they  have  therefore  neither 
counfel  nor  attorneys.    Every  man  pleads  hit  ow  n  caufe. 

The  firft  Hep  towards  what  we  mould  call  bringing  an 
aft  ion  again  II  aperfonis  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the  judge, 
who  writes  on  the  margin  of  it  an  order  for  bringing  be- 
fore him  the  party  againit  whom  complaint  is  made. 
One  of  hit  officers  immediately  putt  this  order  in  execu- 
tion. It  is  cuftorn.iry  for  the  defendant  to  pay  thit  offi- 
cer tor  his  trouble  by  the  way ;  lor  he  hat  no  other  fa- 
lary  than  what  ariles  from  fret  of  this  kind,  and  even 
thefe  he  has  to  divide  with  hit  employer.  The  parties 
commonly  appear  together  with  their  witneffes :  both  in* 
£lt  on  being  in  the  right  j  they  warmly  maintain  their 
point;  the  altercation  becomes  violent,  and  they  abufe 
one  another  in  the  groffell  terms.  When  they  are  peo- 
ple of  fortune  or  diltincVion,  the  judge  lets  them  go  on  ; 
but,  if  they  belong  to  the  lower  daffes,  a  few  thumps  on 
I  he  head  or  back  from  hi*  attendants  allay  the  warmth  of 
the  dilpute.  The  uproar  is  twice  as  great  when  the  par- 
lies are  of  the  female  fex;  for  it  it  to  be  obferved  that 
women  alfo  perfonaliy  defend  themfelves.  They  appear 
before  the  court  covered  with  a  veil,  and  remain  in  the 
fmall  feparate  apartment  already  mentioned. 

For  want  of  witneffet,  the  Koran  is  brought.  The 
judge,  after  refpect  fully  kilting  and  raifing  it  to  hit  fore- 
head, prefents  it  to  the  defendant,  to  do  the  fame,  and 
receives  the  oath  of  (lie  latter  on  the  open  book.  If  tbe 
defendant  ("wears,  he  gains  his  caufe,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppoi'ed  that  the  allurement  of  worldly  and  perifhahle 
lucre  would  induce  a  man  to  incur  the  punilhment  refer- 
ved  for  perjury  in  .1. future  life.  When  the  defendant  is 
fummoned  on  account  of  debt,  and  he  is  unable  to  pay 
it,  the  Koran  enjoins  that  .1  delay  be  allowed  him  s  hut, 
if  be  has  fever.il  times  availed  bimfclf  of  this  indulgence 
without  fulfilling  his  engagements,  or  if  he  hat  betrayed 
in  his  cor. duct  a  want  01  integrity,  he  it  delivered  to  his 
creditor,  who  has  a  right  to  do  with  him  what  he  plcafes, 
except  maiming  or  putting  him  to  death.  He  may  then 
lol  him,  as  well  as  his  wife,  detain  him  pnfoncr,  nut- 
treat  him,  and  heat  him  publicly  in  the  Itreett  of  u.c 
town. 

Wuarrels  ai  d  aflaulu  in  the  ftreett  are  ufually  pu- 
nifhed  with  a  fine  and  the  tiaftinado.  Whenever  any  dil- 
turbancc  takes  place,  an  oflicerof  the  police  rufhet  among 
the  combatants,  (inking  indiscriminately  the  aggreffors, 
the  pcrlons  allaulted,  and  the  lookers-on,  who  take  to 
their  hf  els.  Such  of  them  as  he  can  lecure  he  carries  be. 
lore  the  judge,  driving  them  along  and  belabouring 
llirm  with  h;s  tl;iff.  On  reaching  the  tribunal,  the  judge 
enquires  their  names  and  proftfiioits.  The  fentence  is 
ulually  the  infliction  of  the  baflinado  as  well  on  the 
complainant  as  on  the  aggreffor;  and  they  are  moreover 
nliliged  to  pay  a  fine.  As  the  money  goes  into  the  cof- 
ttrv  of  the  judge,  the  fine  it  never  remitted  ;  hut  it  it  pof- 
Able  to  avoid  the  beating,  by  paying  another  fine  to  the 
officer. 

The  flightell  faults  are  fevereiy  punilhed  in  Perfu. 
Tbe  venality  which  prevails  among  tbe  judges  cnluies, 


if  not  the  adminiftration  of  jufiice,  at  lead  the  diligent 
eaercife  of  their  functions.  The  repreffionof  irregularities 
of  every  kind  is  a  foiirceof  profit  to  the  magiftrate.  -  The 
drunkard  caught  at  a  tavern,  and  the  debauchee  found 
in  the  houie  of  ill  fame,  purchafe  impunity  for  their 
tranfgreffions.  Even  murder  may  be  compounded  for. 
When  a  man  has  been  killed,  his  relatives  run  with  loud 
cries  to  the  refidence  of  the  judge,  and  demand  the  blood 
of  tbe  murderer,  for  whofe  apprehenfion  the  magiftrate 
iflues  orders.  If  the  murderer  be  opulent,  a  negociation 
is  opened.  The  judge  propofes  the  rcquifite  indemnifi- 
cation to  tbe  complainants,  letting  down  a  hamtfome  fum 
for  hit  own  trouble  at  mediator;  but,  if  the  relativei 
perlift  in  demanding  the  murderer,  the  judge  deliver! 
him  into  their  hands  with  thefe  words  :  "  I  deliver  up  to 
you,  agreeably  to  the  law,  the  murderer  of  your  kinfman  : 
pay  yourfelves  for  the  blood  which  he  has  fnilled  j  but 
remember  that  God  it  generous  and  merciful."  The  of- 
ficers then  conduct  the  culprit  to  the  ipot  directed,  and 
inflict  on  him  fuch  torments  as  they  arc  directed  by  the 
relatives,  unlefs  the  latter  prefer  glutting  their  rage  on 
him  themfelves;  but,  if  the  murderer,  after  enduring  all 
their  tortures,  anil  being  left  for  dead  by  his  executi- 
oners, (hould  ncverthrlels  recover,  he  is  free  both  in  re- 
gard to  hit  liberty  and  his  life,  and  the  family  of  the  per- 
(on  whom  he  killed  has  no  right  to  perfecute  him  any 
more.  The  compromiting  mulct  paid  to  the  family  of  a 
murdered  man  is  ufually  rated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred tomans;  bur,  if  a  Chriftian  happen  by  any  evil 
chance  to  kill  a  Muffulman,  the  fum  commonly  exacted 
it  two  hundred  tomans.    A  toman  is  il.  7s.  Ilerling. 

Criminal  jultice  isadminiilered  by  the  civil  magilrratc*, 
according  to  the  our/,  or  common  law.  There  is  neither 
public  pnlbn  nor  public  executioner:  the  only  places  of 
confinement  are  dark  and  filthy  apartments  in  the  houfet 
of  magiftrates,  whofe  fervants  perform  the  office  of  exe- 
cutioners. The  kinds  of  punilhment  are  numerous,  and 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  culprit.  The  baltinado  is  the  moil  common. 
The  legt  of  the  fufferer  are  tied  together  and  raited  by 
means  of  a  cord  fattened  to  a  tree  or  dike  1  the  folet  of 
the  feet  are  then  beaten  with  a  Dick.  The  rule  is  to  give 
at  leaft  thirty  (trokes,  but  nevermore  than  three  hundred. 
When  a  pcribti  is  convicted  of  perjury,  his  throat  is 
crammed  with  tow  or  rags,  and  melted  lead  poured  inn 
hiv  mouth.  Swindlers  arc  branded  on  the  forehead  with 
a  red-hot  iron;  houfie-brcakcrs  and  coiners  of  counter- 
feit money  have  a  band  cut  off.  Tradcfmen  ufing  falfe 
weights  arc  put  into  a  kind  ol  walking  pillory.  A  ilikk 
plank,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  head,  rdls 
upon  tl.c  Ihoulde.-s  uf  the  culprit ;  to  this  plank  is  fat- 
tened a  belli  a  llraw  cap  is  placed  on  his  head,  and  tlv.11 
accoutred  he  is  paraded  through  the  tlreetl  ol  the  town. 

The  molt  common  capital  punilhment,  called  Jhthek- 
ktnltn,  coufilts  in  cutting  the  body  in  two  leng  hwife 
with  a  (word,  beginning  be:  ween  the  legs  and  tcrmina- 
ting  on  the  fide  of  the  neck  above  the  (h  luider.  for 
this  purpofe  the  criminal  is  faltcncJ  by  the  heels  to  a 
pack-laddle  on  the  hack  of  a  camel,  with  his  head  hang- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground.  Alter  the  horrid  fentence  li  n 
been  executed,  the  camel  with  the  biltcted  body  is  led 
through  the  whole  town,  preceded  by  an  officer  who  pro- 
claims the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  remains  of  the  cul- 
prit  are  theu  hung  to  a  pole  or  a  tree,  ci;her  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  thcluburbs,  or  even  in  themtiV/au,  or  open  place 
before  the  palace. 

Mr.  Morier  relates,  that,  during  the  refidence  of  the 
emball'y  which  he  accompanied  at  Shiraz,  the  report  ol  a 
gun  was  one  day  heard  ;  and  on  inquiry  it  was  (band  to 
be  the  execution  of  a  thief,  who  had  been  blown  from 
the  mouth  of  a  mortar.  Three  men  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  the  prince-governor  tor  robbery  :  one  was  be* 
headed;  the  fecond  blown  up;  and  the  t'^ird  was  cut  in 
half,  and  the  two  parts  of  his  body  hung  over  two  of  the 
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moft  frequented  gates  of  the  city,  as  a  warning  to  other 
thieve*.  This  horrid  fpe&acle  was  difplayed  for  three 
clays. 

Another  cruel  punilhment  referved  for  robbers,  w  ho, 
fince  the  acceffion  of  Feth  AH  Shah,  have  been  treated 
with  peculiar  feverity,  is  the  following:  Thetopsof  two 
young  trees  are  pulled  down  by  means  of  a  ropes  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  criminal  is  fattened  to  each  of  them,  and 
the  ropes  are  fuddenly  loofed  -.  the  force  with  which  the 
frees  return  to  their  original  erect  polition,  tears  tbe 
body  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  in  two.  Impaling,  cut- 
ting off  the  hands  and  legs,  and  immuring  between  four 
wills,  were  punifliments  ulual  in  Perfia  in  Chardin's  time. 

The  death  inflicled  on  grandees  who  have  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  king  varies  according  to  his  plea  lure.  The 
moil  common  is  beheading:  but,  if  the  fault  be  attended 
with  aggravating  eircuroftances,  ingenious  cruelty  eafily 
rinds  out  refinements  of  luiTering.  As  to  females,  they 
frequently  owe  the  prefervation  of  their  lives  to  the  no- 
tion entertained  by  the  Perlians  that  their  blood  produces 
ill-luck.  This  notion  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  pu- 
nifhment referved  for  them,  which  confifts  in  muffling 
them  up  clofely  in  their  veils,  and  precipitating  them 
from  the  top  of  a  tower.    (Jourdain,  torn.  iv.  p.  1.) 

Religion. — We' have  already  (p.  6jj)  dated  the  rea- 
ding's with  which  the  Perlians  adopted  foreign  cuftoms, 
even  from  tbofe  they  had  conquered.  We  (lull  not  be 
l'urprifed  therefore,  that,  having  been  themfelves  van- 
tuiidied  by  the  Saracens,  they  Ihould  have  adopted,  with- 
out trouble  or  perfecution,  the  Mahometan  religion.  But, 
at  this  conqucft  took  place  during  the  caliphate  of  Omar, 
the  fecond  caliph  after  Mahomet  himfelf,  we  are  not  fo 
well  able  to  account  for  tbe  Perlians  being  of  the  feft  of 
AN. 

The  principles  of  Mahomctamism  have  been  fully 
given  under  that  article,  vol.  xiv.  We  (hall  therefore 
endeavour  to  confine  ourfelves  to  tbefe  particulars  where- 
in the  Perlians  differ  f  rom  the  Turks.  The  chief  of  thefe 
ii,  their  belief  "  that  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
is  tbe  lieutenant  of  God."  This  article  of  faith,  which 
is  rejefled  with  horror  by  the  Turks,  is  the  grand  fchifm 
which  divides  the  MulTulmans  ;  tbe  partifans  of  Ali  being 
called  Skiitet,  or  Heretics  j  and  the  followers  of  Omar 
Sntmilet,  or  Believers. 

The  hatred  of  the  Sunnites  andShiites  increafed  in  the 
sequel.  Under  the  caliphs  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Abbaf- 
fidc*,  it  frequently  degenerated  into  fuiy  ;  and  it  wa*  con- 
littered  a  meritorious  action  in  a  man  to  kill  another  of  a 
contrary  opinion  to  his  own.  The  Shiites  found  warm 
protectors  among  the  Abbaffide;,  whofc  zeal,  however, 
only  paved  the  way  to  frefli  fcenes  of  carnage.  How  of- 
ten  have  the  ftreet*  of  Bagdad,  '« the  City  of  Peace,"  the 
Rome  of  the  Mahometan  world,  been  drenched  with  the 
blood  and  ftrewed  with  the  carcaiTes  of  its  inhabitant!  I 

The  deftruaion  of  the  caliphat  of  Bagdad  by  Hulagou, 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  diffenGons,  or  at  lead  to  tbe 
fanaticifm  which  kept  them  up  t  a  million  of  inhabitants 
perilhed  by  the  hand  of  that  Tartar.  Among  his  fuccef- 
furs,  however,  there  were  fome  who  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  the  Shiites  -.  fuels  were  Gazan  Khan,  and  his  brother 
Mohammed-Koda-bendeh,  though  the  latter,  indeed,  af- 
terwards recanted.  At  length  ifmael  Ardebili,  founder 
or  the  boufe  of  the  Sofit,  embraced  it ;  he  fpreail  it  with 
W>i  victories, and  in  his  zeal  laid  facrilegious  hands  on  tbe 
tmtihs  of  the  Sunnites,  deftroyed  their  mofques,  and  cru- 
elly periecuted  fuch  of  his  fubjefts  as  rejected  hii  doc- 
trine. Sclim  I.  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  Tur- 
key, availed  himfelf  of  the  pretext  of  religion,  to  declare 
war  againlt  Ifmael:  and  in  the  letter  which  he  addreffed 
to  the  Perfun  monarch,  previoufly  to  this  declaration,  he 
gives  a  curious  expofltion  of  the  motives  of  piety  and  zeal 
by  which  he  profefled  to  be  influenced.  Ifmael  was  van- 
quished in  thr  battle  of  Tchaldiran,  but  nevcrthelefs 
continued  his  efforts  for  tbe  propagation  of  the  tenets  of 
r!  c  Shiites,  which  the  majority  of  tbe  Perfia ns  have  ever 


fince  his  reign  efpoufed.  Tbi!  difference  of  creed  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  antipathy  which  prevails  between 
them  and  the  Turks  to  this  day. 

When  Nadir  Shah  had  contrived  that  tbe  crown  flsould 
be  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it  only  on  condition  that 
the  Shiites  (hould  in  future  abflain  from  anathematizing 
the  firft  three  caliphs,  and  holding  feftivals  in  Jionour 
of  Ali  and  Huffeyn.  (See  p.  6t$.)  It  muff  have  been  a 
fmgular  fpectacle,  though  not  unparalleled  in  history,  to 
fee  t  hat  ferocious  conqueror  aiTembling  tbe  doctor?,  enter- 
ing into  theological  difcuiTmni,  and  arguing  like  a  ca- 
fiiul:  he  exhorted  the  Persians  to  return  to  more  mode- 
rate opinions,  to  adopt  merely  tbe  explanation  of  tbe 
Koran  by  the  Imam  Djafar-el  Sadik,  one  of  Ali's  de- 
fendants, and  to  affume  the  name  of  Djaftri.  Thefe 
indications  of  extraordinary  moderation  were  at  firft  per- 
fualive ;  but  it  was  not,  as  may  eafily  be  conceived,  ei- 
ther philanthropy  or  pity  that  had  actuated  this  barba- 
rian. His  object  was  to  conciliate  by  this  conduit,  the 
Arabs,  the  Curds,  and  the  Turcomans,  who  compnled  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  and  who  were  Sunnites,  It  was 
probably  his  intention  alfo,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  more 
eafy  con  quell  of  Turkey,  by  removing  tbe  caufe  of  reli- 
gious auimofity.  Thefe  deligns  he  thwarted  by  the  im- 
policy of  his  own  conduct  i  he  imagined  that  a  new  point 
of  faith  may  be  eftabliftsed  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  it 
is  not  more  difficult  to  rule  confeiences  than  to  govern 
men.  He  increafed  tbe  hatred  of  his  fubjefls,  (hook  hi* 
power,  and  perilhed  without  obtaining  the  lead  fuccefs. 
Had  he  been  better  informed,  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages 
would  have  taught  him,  that  a  religion  never  (bines  with 
brighter  luftre  than  when  it  is  furiouily  attacked,  and 
that  periods  of  perfecution  furnifti  occafionsfor  it!  proud- 
eft  triumphs. 

The  Perfuns  are  the  moft  decided  Unitarians  in  tbe 
world.  They  not  only  profefs  the  unity  of  God,  but 
they  infill  alio  on  a  finglcnefs  of  perfon  in  his  effencc, 
and  charge  the  Chritlians  with  blafphemy  in  adoring  a 
deity  compofed  of  three  perfons.  All  theirdivines  agree 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  on  tbe  omnifcience  and  om- 
nipotence of  the  Divinity:  they  differ  only  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  fome  conlider  thefe  qualities  as  attribute*, 
while  other*  hold  them  to  be  part  of  tbe  effence  of 
God. 

They  believe  in  the  refurreaion,  the  laft  judgment, 
and  a  future  Hate.  As  foon  as  tbe  body  i*  depolired  in 
the  tomb,  the  two  angel*  of  death,  Monkyr  and  Nekyr, 
appear  and  queflion  the  deceafed  refpecling  his  religion, 
faith,  and  works.  His  anfwers  are  inferibed  in  a  great 
book,  which  will  be  delivered  in  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
After  this  examination,  the  fouls  of  the  good  proceed  to 
Barzak,  and  thofeof  the  wicked  to  the  valley  of  Bairouth  : 
there  they  abide  till  the  general  refurreaion,  neither  en- 
joying  nor  fullering,  but  by  anticipation  of  their  eternal 
happinefs  or  nailery.  An  intermediate  place  between 
paradife  and  hell  receive*  for  eternity  the  fpiritsof  thole 
who  have  not  done  either  good  or  evil.  On  the  day  of 
refurreaion  the  fouls  will  appear,  together  with  tbe  bo- 
dies which  formerly  belonged  to  them:  they  will  aflembie 
in  a  vaft  plain  near  Mecca.  The  judgment  will  take 
place  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  each  of  which  wilt  be 
as  large  as  the  fuperficies  of  the  heavens.  In  one,  called 
the  feZl*  of  light,  will  be  placed  the  book  of  good  aflioni  j 
in  the  other,  or  the Jca/t  of  <tarknrji,  the  book  of  bad  ac- 
tion*. After  this  examination,  the  Ipirits  will  crofs  the 
famous  bridge,  Pouli-firalk,  laid  over  hell,  on  which  the 
reparation  will  take  place.  The  good  will  traverse  it 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  which  Haines  and  difappears, 
but  the  wicked  will  be  tumbled  from  it  into  tbe  internal 
region*. 

We  have  feen  that  it  is  in  article  of  the  Peritan  con- 
feffion  of  faith,  that  Ali  was  the  lieutenant  of  God:  in 
an  axiom  which  is  very  common  with  them,  they  demon- 
strate the  refpefl  which  they  pay  him.  "  JMmAemei  (fay 
they)  is  a  City  of  Knowledge,  and  Ali  is  the  Gate  to  it." 
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Setting  no  boundt  to  their  veneration  or  their  fanaticifm, 
they  exalt  him  above  human  nature,  attribute  miracles 
to  him,  and  almoft  deify  him  i  nay,  there  is  a  fed,  whofc 
members  inhabit  the  countries  contiguous  to  ibe  fources 
of  the  Djihoun  and  the  Sind,  to  the  north  of  Candahar, 
who  regard  him  as  God,  though  they  admit  the  divine 
character  of  the  Koran,  and  follow  its  precepts.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  people  that  thefe 
exaggerated  notions  are  current :  this  caliph's  name  al- 
ways figures  in  their  oaths,  and  inftead  of  commending 
themlelves  to  the  divine  protection,  tbey  invoke  that  of 
Ali.  The  fuperior  orders,  however,  make  a  great  diffe- 
rence between  Mahomet,  the  apoftle  of  Goa,  and  Ali, 
the  fon-in-law  of  that  apoftle ;  and,  though  they  regard 
Ali  as  his  legitimate  fucceflbr,  they  are  far  from  making 
him  his  equal. 

Not  only  do  the  Pcrfians  maintain  the  juftice  of  Ali's 
rights  to  toe  crown  to  the  exclofion  of  the  firft  three  ca- 
liphs, rights  which  he  derived  from  Mahomet  himfelf, 
but  they  admit  no  legitimate  princes  excepting  his  de- 
scendants. Thefe  princes  are  twelve  in  number.  Ali  is 
the  firft,  and  Mehdi  the  I  aft.  They  bear  the  title  of  Imam, 
that  is  "  fpiritual  and  temporal  guide,  or  chief."  From 
the  noblenefs  of  their  origin  may  be  inferred  the  quali- 
ties with  which  they  are  endowed.  Supernatural  know- 
ledge, perfect  fanfiity,  and  the  power  to  perform  mira- 
cles, are  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  their  attributes. 
The  twelfth  imam  was  but  five  years  old  when  he  fuc- 
cecded  to  the  imamat ;  and  he  disappeared  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Opinions  are  divided  refpetfing  him. 
The  Sunnites  confider  him  as  deftined  to  appear  again  to- 
wards the  end  of  time,  to  call  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  the  knowledge  of  Iuamifm;  adding,  that  three  hun- 
dred and  fixty  celeftial  fpirits  will  aflift  him  in  this  million, 
and  that  he  will  be  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  au- 
guft  office  of  the  Imamat.  The  Shiites,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe,  that  he  ftill  dwells  in  this  world,  living  un- 
known by  men  in  a  fequeftered  cave:  his  return  is  the 
objefl  of  their  wifhes  and  expectations;  for  he  is  to  re- 
aftert  the  rights  of  his  houfe,  to  eftablifh  a  univerfal  califat 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  and  to  bring  all  man- 
kind to  the  true  faith,  as  is  denoted  by  the  furnameof 
Midhi,  or  Director,  which  he  bears.  His  proper  name  is 
Mohammed.  This  opinion  has  favoured  the  ambition  of 
a  multitude  of  impoftors,  who  have  given  therafelves  out 
for  this  imam,  and  who,  by  the  aflumption  of  fofacred  a 
charafler,  have  collected  numerous  parti  fans. 

Pui  ifieattont  form  one  of  the  moft  eflential  practices 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  i  "  The  body  appears  before 
God  as  well  as  the  foul ;  it  muft  therefore  be  cleanfed 
from  all  ftain  previoufly  to  the  performance  of  any  reli- 
gious aft."  Such  is  the  principle  on  which  purifications 
are  enjoined.  But  bigotry  has  fo  increafed  the  number 
of  objects  which  make  a  perfon  unclean,  and  carried  its 
icruplcs  relative  to  legal  purity  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the 
half  of  life  might  be  occupied  with  purifications.  "  Re- 
ligion," fays  Mahomet,  "  is  founded  on  cleanlinefs  of 
the  body."  No  pretext,  not  even  want  of  water,  can 
excafe  the  MufTulman  from  the  duty  of  purifying  him- 
felf before  he  fays  his  prayers.  For  want  of  running  wa- 
ter he  will  ufe  foch  as  is  ftagnant  and  muddy,  earth,  or 
even  camel's  dung.  Hence  it  may  eafity  be  fuppofed  that 
a  Perfian  is  frequently  more  dirty  after  than  before  his 
purifications.  Thus  all  inftitutions,  how  ufeful  i'oever 
originally,  in  procefs  of  time  become  corrupted.  Mofes, 
in  making  purifications  a  religious  duty,  defigned  to  pre- 
vent thole  difeafes  which  are  engendered  by  negleft  of 
cleanlinefs,  efpecially  in  a  hot  climate  where  pcripiration 
is  profufe.  Mahomet  adopted  this  principle  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Such  was  the  caufe  of  this  mftitution,  but 
what  is  its  effect  i  If  perfonal  cleanlinefs  be  the  emblem 
of  internal  purity,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  Ferfians 
have  very  filthy  fouls  indeed. 

Mahomet,  having  received  from  God  the  principles  of 
his  new  religion,  promifed,  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his 
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followers,  to  fay  prayers  fifty  times  in  the  courfe  of  each 
day :  the  lukewarmnefs  of  men,  however,  foon  obliged 
him  to  reduce  the  number  to  thirty.  But  the  occupa- 
tions of  civil  and  military  life  were  inceflantly  interrupt- 
ed by  thefe  devotions ;  and  the  enemy  availed  tbemfelves 
of  the  fervour  of  the  piety  of  the  MufTulmans  to  deftroy 
their  works.  Mahomet,  therefore,  entered  into  a  fecond 
negociation  with  God ;  and  the  number  of  prayers  was 
reduced  to  five.  The  firft  of  thefe  five  prayers  (hould  be 
fiid  at  noon,  at  which  bovr  the  civil  day  of  the  MufTul- 
mans commences ;  the  fecond,  when  half  the  fun's  difk 
is  below  the  horizon  ;  the  third  when  it  is  fo  dark  that  a 
white  thread  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  black  one  j 
the  fourth  at  bed-time ;  the  fifth  between  the  moment 
when  the  ftars  difappcar  and  noon.  As,  however,  the 
precept  was  fomewhat  obfeure,  thefe  prayers  have  been 
reduced  to  three  ;  tbofe  for  noon  and  evening,  and  thofe 
for  bed-time  and  night,  being  faid  together. 

The  Koran  in  feveral  places  comnxandj  the  g-imn;!-,./" a  (mi. 
Every  MufTulman  who  has  acquired  wealth  generally  de- 
votes part  of  it  to  the  foundation  of  eftablifbmcntsof  public 
utility,  and  that  independently  of  the  tithe  required  by 
religion  to  be  given  in  charity,  if  he  would  enAire  him- 
felf a  quick  paflTage  over  the  Pouli-firat  on  the  day  or 
judgment.  Oftentation,  indeed,  is  more  frequently  his 
motive  than  piety;  but,  be  the  caufe  what  it  m  y,  the  ef- 
feft  is  beneficial.  Charity  may  be  faid  to  be  the  pre-emi- 
nent virtue  of  Mahometan  nations :  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ralift,  nor  a  poet,  but  recommends  the  practice  of  it,  and 
founds  its  praifes.  "  Be  ye  like  the  trees  laden  with 
fruit  and  planted  by  the  road-fide,"  fays  Djami :  "they 
give  (hade  and  fruit  to  all,  even  to  thofe  who  pelt  them 
with  ftones."  Moft  of  the  caravanferais  of  Perfia,  as  well 
as  the  bridges,  citterns,  mofques,  colleges,  and  baths,  are 
pious  foundations.  * 

Fa/ling  is  no  lefs  an  obligation  than  purifications  and 
prayer:  it  is  termed  by  the  doctors,  the  gate  of  religion. 
The  faft  of  Ramazan  alone  is  of  divine  command ;  the 
others  are  of  human  inftitution.  It  conufts  in  abftaining 
from  every  kind  of  food  from  day- break  till  night,  from 
all  Jin,  and  from  temporal  concerns  and  the  cares  of  life, 
during  the  thirty  days  contained  in  that  month:  hence 
a  perfect  dervife  is  defcribed  to  be  "  a  man  living  in  this 
world  in  a  perpetual  Ramazan."  This  month  is  the 
ninth  in  the  year  of  the  Perfians,  which  is  lunar:  thus  it 
runs  through  the  different  feafons,  and  falls  in  winter  at 
well  as  in  furamer.  But  this  faft  muft  be  extremely  dif- 
tremng  in  fuminer,  when  the  days  are  long.  Let  the  Ca- 
tholic, who  murmurs  againft  lent,  which  merely  enjoins 
abftinence  from  certain  articles  of  food, ^onfider  the  Per- 
fiai),  fummoned  betimes  to  his  daily  avocations,  over- 
powered with  heat,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  taking  as  it  were 
by  ftealth  a  few  drops  of  water  to  quench  his  third,  ab- 
ftaining even  from  fmoking,  and  waiting  till  the  tardy 
departure  o  f  the  fun  (ball  allow  him  to  break  a  faft  of 
nearly  Seventeen  hours  I 

The  only  pilgrimage  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion, is  to  the  cwa&M,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  the  object  of 
the  veneration  of  all  true  MuiTulmans.  The  Perfians, 
however,  are  far  from  ftrict  in  their  obfervance  of  tbis 
precept.  They  think,  and  juftly  too,  that  this  aft  of 
piety  cannot  well  be  performed  but  by  thofe  who  are  in 
good  health,  and  wbofe  circumftances  will  allow  them 
to  take  fuch  a  journey  without  injury  to  their  families. 
Many,  however,  acquit  themfelves  of  this  duty  by  fub- 
ftitute.  You  meet  in  Perfia  with  numbers  of  Arabs,  who 
fell  the  title  of  pilgrim  which  they  have  acquired,  or  who 
travel  to  Mecca  inftead  of  another  for  a  certain  Aim  of 
money.  To  prevent  fraud,  their  employers  require  them 
to  bring  back  the  certificate  which  the  flierifof  Mecca  de- 
livers to  pilgrims.  The  Perfian  who  has  vifited  the  facred 
city  bear*  for  the  reft  of  his  life  the  honourable  title  of 
hadjee,  or  pilgrim.  On  his  return  from  Mecca,  he  ufually 
panes  through  Jerufalem  and  Hebron,  which  he  alfo  con- 
fiders  at  (acred  places,  on  account  of  bi*  veneration  for 
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Abraham ;  and  in  hit  way  back  to  Perfia  he  traverSes  the 
Arabian  Irak,  where  he  pays  hit  devotions  at  the  tomb 
of  Ali  and  hit  Ton  HufTeyn. 

The  Perfians  have  a  great  number  of  religious  feftivals 
in  celebration  of  the  birth  and  death  of  their  prophets 
and  faints,  the  principal  mylteries  of  their  faith,  and  the 
noft  memorable  events  of  their  religion.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  enumerate  all  thefe  feftivals j  we  (ball  there- 
fore confine  our  notice  to  a  few  of  them. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Ramizan  gives  occasion  for  one 
religious  feAival  called  the  Beirut*,  which  lafti  five  or 
fix  days,  and  it  kept  with  the  greater  enthufiafm  becaufe 
it  terminatet  the  ItriQeft  fall.  "TheRamazan  wat  now 
over,"  fays  Mr.  Morieri  "  the  new  moon,  which  marks 
the  termination,  wat  feen  on  the  preceding  evening  juft 
•t  Confer,  when  tbe  mips  at  anchor  fired  their  guns  on 
the  oecafion ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  our  vifir,  the 
Be i ram  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  A 
targe  concourfe  of  people,  headed  by  tbe  Peifh  Namuz, 
went  down  to  tbe  Tea-fide  to  pray  j  and,  when  tbey  had 
nnlOted  their  prayers,  more  cannon  were  difcharged. 
Joft  before  we  pafled  through  tbe  gates  of  the  town  in  re- 
turning from  our  vifit,  we  rode  through  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  in  their  beft  clothes,  who,  by 
merry-making  of  every  kind,  were  celebrating  the  feaft. 
Among  their  (porta,  I  discovered  Something  like  the 
round-about  of  an  Englilh  fair,  except  that  it  appeared 
of  a  much  ruder  conftruftion.  It  confuted  of  two  rope- 
Teats  fufpended,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  Scale;,  from  a 
large  Stake  fixed  in  the  ground.  In  thefe  were  crowded 
full-grown  men,  who,  like  boys,  enjoyed  tbe  continual 
twirl,  in  which  the  condnfior  of  the  fport,  a  poor  Arab, 
was  labouring  with  all  his  Strength  to  keep  the  machine.*' 
The  Atd  el-Corimn,  or  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  it  alfo 
attended  with  great  rejoicings.  It  was  instituted  in  com- 
.memoration  of  Abraham,  who,  our  of  obedience  to  the 
Almighty,  would  have  Sacrificed  his  fon  Jfkmael,  whom 
the  Arabs  regard  as  tbeir  progenitor,  and  whom  they 
Substitute  in  this  inftance  to  Ifaac  Some  days  before  the 
etnban,  every  family  buys  a  Sheep  without  foot  or  defect, 
an  emblem  of  the  corporeal  and  fpiritual  purity  of 
Ifhmael.  On  the  day  of  tbe  festival,  this  victim  is  deco- 
rated with  ribbons,  pearls,  and  ornaments  of  every  kind ; 
its  forehead,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  Stained 
with  firana,  a  powder  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cyperui; 
after  being  thus  adorned  and  paraded  about,  it  is  Slaugh- 
tered, and  pieces  of  the  fieSh  are  Sent  by  the  family  to  its 
friends  and  the  poor.  On  tbe  return  of  the  people  from 
the  Sacrifice,  fcatfolds  are  erected  before  the  governor's 
palace,  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the  Streets;  and  rope- 
dancers,  wrcftlers,  muSioians,  fingers,  and  dancers,  amufe 
the  multitude  there  during  the  reft  of  the  day. 

On  the  nft  of  Ramazan,  a  Solemn  festival  is  held  in 
honour  of  Ali.  For  this  purpofe,  a  covered  gallery  it 
constructed  Somewhere  out  of  the  town,  where  the  chief 
men  of  the  place  tjke  their  ltation.  In  front  of  this  gal- 
lery is  a  kind  of  pulpit,  eight  feet  high,  covered  with 
cloth.  Here  the  preacher  appointed  to  pronounce  the 
panegyric  of  the  Sacred  perfbnage,  reads  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  bookintitled  MoSet  A'a»,A,  Book  of  the  Murder, 
containing  a  biftory  of  the  death  of  Ali,  chanting  without 
intermiSSion  in  a  loud  and  doleful  voice.  There  are  cer- 
tain pafl'agesof  which  he  pronounces  only  the  Jirft  word, 
leaving  Tome  of  tbe  congregation  to  finilh.  At  the  end 
of  each  pafl'age  they  repeat  this  imprecation  ;  "  May  the 
corfe  of  God  be  upon  the  murderer  oS  Ali !"  and  all  the 
people  relpond,  "Rather  more  than  lefs."  After  tbe 
Sermon,  the  people  return  in  proceSEon  to  the  town  -. 
three  camels  bear  representations  oS  the  tombs  of  Ali, 
and  his  two  Sons,  Ha  (Tan  and  HufTeyn.  Thefe  are  fol- 
lowed by  three  chefts  covered  with  blue  cloth, containing 
the  Spiritual  treatifes  which  tbey  wrote  )  horfes  carrying 
bows,  turbans,  and  flags  ;  and  men  bearing  on  tbeir  heads 
little  boxes  covered  with  feathers  and  flowers,  and  con- 
taining the  Koran.  Tbe  procefGon  is  clofed  by  musi- 
cians and  young  men  performing  a  variety  of  dances. 


Tbefirftten  days  of  the  month  of  Mohirrem  are  de- 
voted to  a  Solemn  mourning,  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
HufTeyn,  the  fon  of  Ali.  During  this  period  the  Per- 
sians drefs  tbemfelves  in  mourning,  affeft  all  tbe  external 
appearances  of  Sorrow,  abftain  from  Shaving  tbeir  heads, 
from  bathing,  and  even  from  changing  tbeir clotbes.  On 
the  eve  of  the  firft  of  Moharrem,  the  mofques  are  bong 
with  black.  Tbe  next  day  the  pulpits  are  d  re  fled  in  the 
fame  manner;  tbe  aklumd  and  pj/k  namttz,  inferior  minif- 
ters  of  religion,  afcend  tbem,  and  narrate  the  particulars 
of  the  murder  of  HufTeyn  with  all  tbe  inflexions  of  voic* 
that  are  calculated  to  render  tbem  more  pathetic.  The 
congregation  from  time  to  time  beat  their  breafti,  ejacu- 
lating "  O  HufTeyn  I  Alat,  Hufleynl"  Parts  of  the  bif- 
tory of  thit  imam  are  in  verfe,  and  are  chanted  to  a  dole- 
ful tune.  Various  epifodes  of  this  biftory  are  daily  repre- 
fenred  by  itinerant  minftrela,  fas  tbecircumftancet  of  tho 
Palfion  of  CbriSt  are  exhibited  in  the  catholic  countries 
of  Europe})  and  bannert,  to  which  are  (aliened  picture* 
relating  to  it,  are  carried  about  tbe  ftrcett,  followed  by 
a  concourfe  of  men  and  boys.  Some  perfonating  HufTeyn 'a 
Soldiers,  and  others  bis  enemies.  The  two  parties  fo roo- 
timcs  come  to  blows,  and  tbeSe  Sham-fights  terminate  in 
tbe  death  of  one  or  two  of  tbe  combatants. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  marriage  of  young  CafTem, 
Haflan's  Ton,  with  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  HufTeyn, 
forms  one  of  the  araufing  incidents  of  this  funeral  fefti- 
val.  A  young  man  acts  the  part  of  tbe  bride,  who  is  at- 
tired in  a  rich  wedding  drefs,  and  accompanied  by  her  re- 
latives, who  Sing  a  mournful  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
bridegroom  >  for  it  fhould  be  obferved  that  CafTem  waa 
Slain  before  the  confummation  of  the  marriage.  At  part- 
ing from  his  bride  to  go  to  tbe  fight,  CafTem  takes  tbe 
molt  affecling  farewell  of  berj  and,  with  a  prefcntimeat 
of  hit  fate,  he  givet  her,  in  token  of  his  love,  a  mourn- 
ing robe  which  (he  puts  on.  At  this  moment  the  people, 
Iran  fport  ed  with  rage,  rufh  upon  the  effigy  of  the  caliph 
Yezid,  tbe  murderer  of  tbe  Ali  family,  and  tear  it  in 
pieces. 

Mr.  Scott  Waring  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Persians  for  the  death  of  the  caliph  Omar.  They  erect,  a 
large  platform,  on  which  they  fix  an  image,  disfigured  and 
deformed  as  much  as  pof&ble.  Addreftfng  themielvc*  to 
the  image,  tbey  begin  to  revile  it  for  having  fupplanted 
Ali  the  lawful  fuccefl'or  of  tbe  Prophet  ■  at  length,  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  their  expreffions  of  abufe,  they  Suddenly 
attack  the  image  with  Hones  and  (ticks,  till  tbey  have 
fluttered  it  into  pieces.  Tbe  infide  is  hollow  and  full  of 
fweetmeati,  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  tbe  mob  who 
attend  the  ceremony. 

We  (hall  fay  nothing  of  the  feftivals  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  fome  of  Mahomet's  miracles ;  fuch  as  tbe 
cleaving  of  the  moon,  the  parturition  of  live  Stone,  tbe 
fpeaking  camel,  &c.  becaufe  thefe  are  common  both  to 
Perfia ns  and  Turks,  and  we  (hall  have  oecafion  to  re  i  u  roe 
tbe  fuhjefl  under  tbe  article  Tu'rxiy. 

But  we  Shall  advert  to  a  very  pleating  topic  whereon 
thefe  two  nations  differ  widely,  as  indeed  they  do  ia 
many  others.  The  Perfians,  unlike  other  profefTors  of 
tbe  Mahometan  faith,  manifeft  •  Spirit  of  tvitivtitm  to- 
wards thofe  whom  they  regard  as  infidels,  worthy  of  tbe 
imitation  of  many  a  Christian  community.  To  Uiow  bow 
this  fpirit  is  encouraged  by  the  prefent  government,  either 
from  a  principle  of  juftice  or  from  political  motives,  we 
fhall  adduce  a  circumltance  that  happened  fome  years 
fince  in  tbe  province  of  Adberbijan  ■,  under  the  admin  if- 
tration  of  Abbas  Mirza,  heir-apparent  to  ihe  throne. 
One  day,  in  tbe  month  of  January  1*07,  a  Perfiau  belong- 
ing to  tbe  houfebold  of  tbe  prince-royal  thought  &t  to 
intuit  publicly  an  Armenian  merchant  111  the  city  of  Ta» 
breez.  and  to  abufe  him  in  tbe  groflclt  manner,  for  no 
other  reafon  than  the  difference  of  tbeir  religions,  the 
Armenian  being  a  Chriltian.  Not  content  with  person- 
ally affronting  the  Cbrifiian  merchant  in  an  outra^coui 
manner,  this  Perfian  Servant  launched  out  into  tbe  molt 
atrocious  language  againft  ChriSt,  his  gofpet,  the  Sign  of 
*  the 
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Ihe  croft  and  other  emblem*  of  our  religion.  Thefe  blaf- 
pbemict  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  Armenian  to  fuch 
•  decree,  (hat,  to  punilh  the  aggreffor  and  to  avenge  hia 
religion  before  the  public,  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and, 
after  giving  him  a  found  beating,  left  him  extended  on 
the  ground,  and  returned  to  hii  own  houfe.  The  man, 
covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  prefently  got  up,  and  went 
to  the  palace  of  the  prince  hii  miller,  to  prefer  hit  com- 
plaint again  ft  the  Armenian  merchant,  by  whom  he  had 
been  fo  roughly  handled.  He  took  good  care  to  conceal 
from  the  prince  the  real  caufe  of  their  quarrel,  and  inter- 
larded bit  Aory  with  many  falfe  allegations  againft  the 
merchant.  Abbas  bad  too  much  penetration  not  to  per- 
ceive the  means  by  which  his  fervanc  hoped  to  ftrengthen 
hi*  complaint;  he  neverthelefs,  liftened  with  patience  to 
bis  whole  depofition,  which  embraced  a  variety  of  cir- 
ctimftantial  details  that  bad  all  the  appearance  of  truth. 


but  in  reality  were  nothing  but  Anions.  He  then  fum- 
moned  before  him  the  Armenian  merchant,  and  deter- 
mined toexaminehim  io  full  divan,  and  hear  what  he  bad 
to  fay  in  his  defence.   At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the 

Grfons  who  had  witneffed  the  fray  to  attend.  After 
■ring  their  declarations  and  evidence,  the  divan  was 
convinced  that  the  fervant  bad  without  provocation 
attacked  the  Armenian,  and  uttered  blasphemies  againft 
the  ChriAian  religion,  and  that  for  thefe  caufes  only  the 
merchant  had  beaten  the  Perlian. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  fimilar  offences  in  future,  to 
give  fatisfaction,  as  it  were,  to  the  Chriftiant  refident  in 
the  country,  and  to  adminiAer  juftice  with  the  fanction 
of  thofe  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  laws  of  Mahometan 
Sates,  Abbas  convened  a  divan  compofed  of  the  Sheik- 
ul-IAam,  and  the  principal  ulemas  of  the  city  of  Tabreez, 
and  propofed  the  following  qucAions,  which  be  required 
them  toanfwer. 

i.  Was  the  Lcrdjefu*  (Haaretllyfa)  a  real  prophet 
by  God  1-AxJwtr.  Ye*. 

a.  Are  the  laws  contained  in  his  noble  Gofpel  (Indjili- 
DjeryOjul*  or  not?— They  are  juA. 

j.  Is  it  permitted  by  our  laws  to  blafpheme  the  Lord 
Jefus  and  his  noble  Gofpel  i— No,  it  is  unjuft. 

Dpoo  thele  unanimous  decifions  of  the  ulemas,  called 
in  fuch  cafes  frtva,  or  fentcnce.  the  prince-royal  ordered 
the  merchant  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  his  own  fervant 
to  he  puniflted  with  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  baAinado ; 
moreover  he  difmiffed  him  from  his  fervice,  as  a  warning 
to  all  who  mould  be  difpofed  to  infult  the  profciTors  of  a 
different  religion  from  their  own. 

Similar  lentiments  were  difplayed  by  the  monarch  him- 
fclf  on  a  more  recent  occasion.  In  April  1(15,  the  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  was  viflted  with  an  extraordinary 
drought.  The  Shiek-ul-IQam  of  that  city  imagined  that 
be  was  performing  an  action  well  pleafing  to  God  and 
bis  majelly,  in  pcrfuading  the  populace,  that  the  drought 
and  the  confequent  dearth  of  the  productions  of  the  foil, 
were  a  punimnicnt  inflicted  by  the  Almighty,  becaufe 
people  frequented  the  taverns  kept  by  the  Armenian 
ChriAians  (  and  that,  to  appeafe  the  divine  wrath,  tbey 
ought  to  deAroy  thole  haunts  of  impiety.  By  fuch  lan- 
guage, the  Sheik-ul-Iflam  inflamed  the  minds  of  bis  hear- 
ers, who  tumultuoufly  proceeded  to  that  quarter  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Armenians,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Sheik, 
demolilhed  one  of  their  churches,  and  pulled  down  the 
houfes  of  feveral  dealers  in  wine.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  king  was  informed  of  this  outrage.  He  ordered 
the  Sbeik-ul-Iflaa),  and  the  perfons  whom  he  had  infti- 
gated  to  its  commiflion,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
"  Audacious  wretches!"  faid  he,  "who  commanded  you 
to  aft  thus?  What  law  authorises  fuch  proceedings?  Is 
the  Sheik-ul  IfUm  your  fovereign,  or  the  ruler  of  this 
country?  Ye  have  violated  the  laws  of  my  dominions; 
by  them  I  condemn  you  1  depart  from  my  pretence." 
The  legal  penalties  were  immediately  enforced,  and  the 
culprits  were  obliged  to  pay  the  Armenians  an  indemni- 
fication ot  a  thoufand  toman*.  His  majelly  then  Cent 
for  tbe  principal  perfons  of  tbc  Armenian  nation  1  "  It 


is  my  u  iih  ."  faid  he  to  them,  "  that  all  mjr  fubjeet*,  of 
what  religion  foever  tbey  be,  mould  enjoy  a  juft  liberty 
and  live  unmolelled  under  the  protection  of  my  royal  ait. 
thority."  He  then  promifed  to  inflict  condign  puniAs- 
ment  on  the  Sheik-ul-Ifl,im  ,  and  exhorted  them  to  pray 
to  God  for  the  prefcrvation  of  his  life.  At  the  fame 
time  he  ordered  his  treafuter  to  pay  to  thefe  notables  the 
fum  of  three  thoufand  tomans  out  of  his  privy  purfe,  a* 
a  compenfation  to  the  Chriftiant  for  the  injury  they  had 
fultained.  He  moreover  commanded  that  the  Armenian 
church  fliould  be  repaired  at  theexpenfeof  government, 
and  that  reftituiion  mould  be  made  for  fuch  furniture 
and  effect*  a*  had  been  damaged  or  deftroyed. 

If  the  preceding  facts  exhibit  a  laudable  relaxation  ot 
Mahometan  rigour  towards  thofe  whom  they  regard  at 
infidels,  the  following  whimncil  anecdote  proves  the  Per. 
fians  to  be  the  leaft  fanatic  of  all  Mnflulmanj,  in  permit- 
ting doubts  to  be  publicly  raifed  among  themfelve* 
ag.iinft  points  of  faith  inculcated  by  their  own  religion. 
A  moll.ih,  preaching  one  day  in  a  mofque,  ftrongly  in- 
filled on  the  examination  which  the  deceafed  have  to  un- 
dergo from  the  angels  of  death,  Nekvr  and  Monkyr,  as 
non  as  they  are  dcpofited  in  the  tomb.  "  Don't  believe 
a  word  of  it  I"  cried  one  of  the  congregation;  "  for  one 
of  my  Aaves  died  a  few  days  fince ;  I  filled  his  mouth 
with  rice,  and,  on  digging  him  up  again  to-day.  the  rice 
was  juA  as  I  left  it.  Now  it  is  morally  impoflible  for  a 
man  to  give  anfwers,even  to  angels,  with  his  mouth  full." 

But,  in  an  abfolute  government,  fo  much  depend* 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  monarch,  upon  tbe  whim  of  the 
moment  as  we  may  fay,  that  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to 
affirm  that  every  Christian,  Jew,  or  Pagan,  is,  or  has  caufe 
to  be,  quite  at  hii  eafe  in  the  kingdom  we  are  treating  of. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Son's,  a  very  ancient  feet,  the  origin 
of  whofe  name  is  veiled  in  ohfeurity,  have  been  treated 
with  great  rigour  by  the  prefent  moA  gracious,  moft 
ciful,  moA  tolerant,  monarch,  Fetb  Ali  Shah. 


The 


as  fir  R.  K.  Porter  informs  u*,  is  fpelt  by 
rs  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;•  for  rnftance,  Suffi, 


Sooffce,  Sefi,  and  Sophi.  The  Arabic  term,  which  bears 
all  thefe  fpellings,  means  wife,  holy  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  derived  from  a  root- word,  signifying  "  be  pure,  clean 
and  the  feet  who  affume  that  title  arrogate  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  wifdom  and  purity  beyond  all  other  believers. 
But  the  Monthly  Reviewers  inform  us,  that  "  the  Arabic 
word  is  erroneouily  understood  l>y  fir  R.  Porter.  It  i*  a 
noun  fign  lying  stun/,  and  the  feet  is  faid  to  be  fo  named 
from  an  allufion  to  the  coarfe  mantlet  affected  by  it* 
teachers  1  but  the  ctfu  or  ro^ia  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
molt  probable  derivation."  (M.  R.  Jan.  t8aj.)  We 
think  fo  too;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  and  whatever  be 
the  name  they  bear,  whether  in  old  or  in  modern  philofo- 
phy,  the  fame  common  vanity  of  human  reaibn,  that  hat 
milled  enthuGaftic  and  felf- confident  mind*  from  the  be- 
ginning of  man'*  hiilory  until  now,  may  be  recognifed  in 
the  fell-denying  theories  of  thefe  wild  dcilt*.  Inflamed 
by  the  poetic  fancies  of  an  ardent  imagination,  nothing 
fcemed  to  tbem  too  exalted  tor  their  conceptions,  too  fub- 
limely  pure  for  their  participation;  in  fine,  deriving 
tbeir  extftence  from  God  bimfelf,  not  by  creation,  but  by 
emanation,  tbey  fet  forth  with  fo  peculiar  and  myftical  a 
pretention  to  holinefs,  that  the  ignorant  vulgar,  confoun- 
ded with  the  excefs  of  light  to  which  they  pretended, 
yielded  implicit  credit  and  confequent  homage  to  fucb 
luperior  fanctity.  Indeed,  tbe  great  reputation  acquired 
by  Sooffee  (or  Sefi)  u  deen,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of 
thefe  philosophic  devotees,  fmoothed  tbe  road  for  hia 
defcendants  to  mount  the  throne  of  Perfsa.  (See  p. 
678.)  Ifmael  the  Firft,  of  the  posterity  of  this  celebrated 
alcetic,  became  king  A.  O.  1500;  and,  in  honour  of  hit 
holy  anceftor,  the  dynafty  he  founded  took  tbe  name  of 
Sooffee,  Sefi,  or  Sopbi;  and  hence  came  the  monarchs  of 
that  race  to  be  designated,  even  in  European  court*,  by 
the  name  of  th$  Sopki,  without  any  additional  title. 
But  tbe  prince*  of  tbe  Sooffee  defcent  were  too  fenfible 
of  the  value  of  Aatiooary  law*,  moral  and  religiou*,  to 
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fupport  thofe  vague  dreamt  abroad,  which  attracted  To 
rayfteriout  an  intereft  about  the  enthufiaft  in  hit  cell. 
Moil  of  the  Sooffee  profefTors  kept  within  the  formal  pale 
of  the  eliabliihed  religion,  for  the  fake  of  fecuriry,  and 
the  facility  of  making  profelytet.  They  avowed  them- 
felvet  believers  in  one  God,  that  Mahomet  wai  his  pro- 
phet, and  Ali  the  legitimate  fucceflbr  of  the  prophet,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Omar.  So  far  they  were  perfectly  ortho- 
dox according  to  the  Perfian  rule  of  faith  ;  but  the  creed 
was  only  from  their  lips,  while  their  real  tenett  were  at 
much  calculated  to  charm  a  vivid  imagination  as  to  mil- 
lead  it  intoconfequenres  unfufpectcd  and  dangerous. 

The  Softs  of  the  prefent  day  are  often  confounded  with 
the  Dcrvifct  of  Turkey,  whom  in  fome  particular!  they 
referable.  Their  doctrine  and  practices  are  ftill  covered 
with  profound  myftery.  A  Sofi,  according  to  the  idea  to 
be  formed  of  him  from  the  workt  of  the  Perfian  poett,  is 
a  pious  man  living  in  feclufion  from  the  world,  whole 
morality  it  pure;  whofe  doctrine  it  mild  and  tolerant i 
whofe  foul  it  plunged  into  the  depthi  of  inyfticifm  ;  who 
fpiritualizet  ail  the  cereinoniet  of  religion,  and  conftanlly 
keeps  a  vigilant  eye  over  himfelf.  Univerfal  indifference, 
the  extinction  of  every  worldly  with  and  defire,  the  pre- 
fumptuous  hope  of  an  imaginary  perfection,  contlitute 
the  eflence  of  hit  contemplative  life.  It  wai  in  this  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  that  Saadi,  Senai,  Hafiz,  Djelal- 
eddin,  and  Ojanii,  afpired  to  the  rank  of  Sofit ;  but  myf- 
ticilm  approaches  too  near  to  the  illusions  of  fanaticifm 
for  the  mind  topaufcat  any  middle  point;  and,  when  the 
imagination  hat  once  pa^ed  that  point,  it  fets  no  boundt 
to  its  extravagance.  Thus  there  arofe  in  Perfia,  a  parti- 
cular feet  of  Sofit,  which  were  called  impious,  and  who 
derived  no  other  fruit  for  their  crude  meditationt  than 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  God.  They  gleaned  from  the 
Mahometan  religion,  the  relict  of  the  Grecian  pbilofopliy, 
and  the  reveries  of  the  Indian  gymnofophilis,  materials 
for  an  infenfate  doctrine,  which  rather  encouraged  than 
checked  the  pafliont.  Thefe  Sofit  have  a  book  called 
GulJktH  r«u,  the  Mylteriout  Garden,  containing  their 
opinions  on  theology,  pbilofophy,  and  morals.  As  fe- 
crecy  it  the  firft  precept  of  the  order,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain its  principle!.  It  it  faid,  however,  that  their  doc- 
trine it  founded  on  that  of  Pythagoras;  that  they  ac- 
knowledge one  only  effence,  and  believe  in  the  tranfmi- 
gration  of  Ibuls.  They  repeat  among  themfelvet  thit 
difiich,  which  they  ftyle  the  myltcry  of  the  Sofit :  "There 
is  only  one  effence,  but  there  are  a  thoufand  forms  or 
figures )  And,  how  numerous  focver  thele  forms  may  be, 
they  are  not  worthy  of  engaging  our  attention."  There 
is  a  (hiking  rcfemblance  between  this  diflich  and  the  fol- 
lowing pallagc  of  the  Baghavat  of  India  i  "  He  who  con- 
liders  all  the  different  fpeciet  of  beings  as  forming  but  a 
tingle  ellence  diversified  to  infinity,  that  man  knows 
Brahma."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  thefe 
fefttof  Perfian  Softs  derived  molt  of  their  doctrines  and 
practices  from  India. 

But  tie  Reviewer  »e  have  quoted  above  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  pbilofophy  of  the  Sojis  it  Chaldean,  uot  Perfian 
or  Indian,  in  itt  origin;  and  of  a  far  higher  antiquity 
than  the  doCtrinet  of  Zoroafter.  "  The  opiniont  ot  the 
feet  are  precifely  thofe  of  the  Jewilh  Cabaliftt;  who,  in 
common  with  the  Sofis,  maintained  the  exiftence  of  one 
pure  and  perfect  fubftance  only ;  denying  the  entity  of 
nutter  at  distinct  from  fpirit,  and  believing  that  whatever 
exiltt  it  of  the  fame  efTcnce  at  the  Deity,  hat  emanated 
from  him,  and  muff  at  length  be  re-united  with  him. 
Creation,  according  to  the  Cabaliftt,  is  a  development 
and  modification  ot  the  divine  nature,  while  destruction 
is  the  removal  of  the  forms  communicated  to  things 
created,  and  the  re-abforption  of  the  portion  of  Deity 
which  refided  in  them.  The  piout  Sofi,  who  it  influenced 
by  thit  faith,  (if  abfolute  Spinoziim  can  be  regarded  as 
faith,)  beholds  around  him  the  wonders  of  the  vifible 
world,  and  jprofeflet  to  difcover  God  in  all  that  be  feet, 
and  all  that  iurroundt  him.   We  are,  however,  much  in- 


clined to  doubt  whether  the  difavowal  of  individual  re- 
fponfibility  for  good  or  evil  actions  can  be  ftrictly  charge- 
able on  the  whole  feet;  for  we  believe  that  tbe  doctrine  of 
an  actual  union  with  God,  from  which  tbe  prefent  author 
jultly  deducet  the  mod  pernicious  eonfequencet,  hat  been 
profcfTcd  only  by  madmen  or  impoltors.  The  better  claft 
of  Sofit,  according  to  an  extract  from  one  of  their  own 
workt,  inferted  by  fir  John  Malcolm  in  vol.  ii.  of  hit 
Hiftory  of  Perfia,  confine  the  highclt  privileges  of  their 
faints,  during  thit  life,  to  the  contemplation  of  God's 
eflence,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  will ;  a  dreadful 
tenet,  if  it  were  practically  influential ;  for  no  fpiritual 
power  which  the  world  hat  yet  witnefted,  could  be  more 
dangeroudy  operative  on  the  mind  of  man  than  that  of 
teacbert  pretending  to  be  the  fole  depofitariet  of  the  will 
of  the  Almighty.  It  fortunately  happens,  however, 
that  the  innate  feelings  of  mankind  triumph  over  ahfurd 
tenett  of  theology  ;  and  that  common  fenfe,  at  well  at 
tbe  necefEtiet  of  human  affairs,  counteracts  tbe  influence 
of  wild  and  pernicious  opiniont.  The  Sofit  appear  for 
the  molt  part  to  be  a  barmleft  race  of  enthufiaftt ;  and  the 
afcetic  exercifet  of  their  devotion  have  bad  the  good  ef- 
fect at  lead  of  detaching  them  from  worldly  ambition. 
As  abrunt  fiudia  in  mom,  and  it  it  alrooft  impoflihle  for 
men  not  to  become  at  lalt  what  they  have  long  alfected 
to  be,  their  exterior  humility  and  Iclf-denial  arc,  we 
make  no  doubt,  for  the  greater  part  fincere  and  ge- 
nuine."   M.R.  at  above. 

Yet  the  devout  Mahoinetant  charge  the  Sofit  with  atbe- 
ifm ;  while  the  latter  not  only  deny  the  accufation,  but 
pretend  to  hold  intercourfe  with  God  :  they  atTcmble  at 
night  and  perforin  the  exercifet  of  turning  round,  jump- 
ing and  Ihouting,  till  they  drop  down  from  weakneft  and 
.  exhaoltion.  Owing  to  tbefe  praelicet,  they  are  obnox- 
ious to  the  Perfians,  who,  hating  every  thing  Turkilh, 
confound  them  with  the  Dervifet  of  that  country,  wiiofe 
habits  of  whirling  round  are  well  known. 

But  our  object  was  to  thow  that  toleration  is  not  ex- 
tended to  every  feet,  and  at  all  timet, in  thitcountry.  The 
following  it  the  tranflation  of  a  letter  addrefTed  by  Peth 
AH  Shah  to  one  of  hit  governors,  enjoining  him  to  pu- 
nilti  two  Sofit  accufed  of  having  endeavoured  to  excite 
fedition  t  "  Whereas  for  fome  time  the  Sofit  have  fpread 
their  opiniont  in  a  truly  alarming  manner,  and  gained  a 
gTcat  number  of  credulous  and  filly  profclytes,  who 
blindly  adopt  the  faith  and  the  habit  of  thole  preachers; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  holtile  to  the  intereltt  of  the  true 
religion  ;  at  the  fubject  bat  been  deemed  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  our  wilelt  counfellort,  and  you  have  your- 
fclf  addrefled  to  us  your  obfervations  upon  it;  Me  have 
deemed  itadvilable  to  take  this  matter  into  confide  rat  ion, 
•nd  to  write  to  our  governors  and  officers  to  punifh  thefe 
Sofis,  unlcft  they  amend  their  conduct;  to  take  from 
them  what  they  have  craftily  obtained  from  the  credulout 
and  people  of  weak  minds ;  and,  in  cafe  the  owners  of 
tbele  thingt  cannot  be  discovered,  to  distribute  them 
among  the  poor.  We  have  lastly  ordered  this  fed  to  (V 
extirpattd  and  dellroytd,  that  the  true  faith  may  flourim. 
Aga  Mchdy  and  Mirza  Mehdy  have  milled  tbe  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haraadan,  where  they  were  re- 
garded at  holy  doctors  ;  they  have  been  fent  prifonert 
into  our  pretence.  We  now  deliver  them  into  your 
hands  conddering  you  at  the  molt  learned,  tbe  wifelt, 
and  the  molt  virtuout,  of  the  doctors  of  this  kingdom. 
Put  them  to  death,  imprifon  them,  or  punifh  them  in  any 
manner  moil  agreeable  to  tbe  laws  of  our  holy  religion." 
The  two  unfortunate  Sofit  were  immediately  put  to 
death  by  "  the  moft  learned,  the  wifelt,  and  the  moft 
virtuout,  of  the  doctors  of  thit  kingdom." 

Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Population  ;  Manners 
amo  Customs,  Dum,  Amusements,  &c.  or  the 
Modern  Persians. 

The  climate  of  thit  country  variet  considerably  accor- 
ding to  itt  fituation  ;  fome  partt  being  parched  with  in- 
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fofferable  best,  whilft  others  are  frozen  with  cold,  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  year.  The  air,  wherever  it  it  cold,  ii 
dry;  but,  where  it  it  extremely  hot,  it  is  Sometimes  rnoiih 
All  along  the  coaft  of  the  Perlian  Gulf,  from  welt  to  eatf, 
-to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  Imlut,  the  he.it  for  four 
months  it  fo  cxceSEve,  that  even  tbofc  who  are  born  in 
the  country,  unable  to  hear  it,  are  forced  to  quit  their 
houSes,  and  retire  to  the  mountains;  fo  that  fuch  as 
travel  in  thefe  parts,  at  that  feifoii,  find  none  in  the  vil- 
lages but  wretched  poor  creatures  left  there  to  watch 
the  effects  of  the  rich  at  the  expenfe  of  their  own  health. 
The  eafle'rn  provinces  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Indus  to 
the  borders  of  Tartary,  are  Subject  to  great  heats,  though 
not  quite  fo  nnwholefome  as  on  the  eoafts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Perlian  Gulf;  bur  in  the  northern  pro. 
vinces,  on  the  coal!  of  the  CaSpian  Sea,  the  heat  is  full 
as  great,  and,  though  attended. with  raoilture,  as  tin. 
wholefome  as  on  the  coaSt  before  mentioned.  Prom  Oc- 
tober to  May  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  morcple.i- 
fant  than  this;  but  the  people  carry  indelible  marks  of 
ihe  malign  influence  of  their  Summers,  looking  all  of 
them  of  a  faint  yellow,  and  having  neither  Strength  nor 
fpirits ;  though,  about  the  end  ot  April,  they  abandon 
their  houfes,  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  which  are 
twenty  fife  or  thirty  leagues  from  the  fea.  But  this 
moiftnefs  in  the  air  is  only  in  thcl'e  parts;  the  reft  of  Per- 
sia enjoys  a  dry  air,  the  Iky  being  perfectly  fcrene,  and 
hardly  fo  much  as  a  cloud  Seen. 

Perfia  has  juflly  been  termed  the  Country  of  Moun- 
tains.  Befidcs  thofe  which  interject  the  interior  in  all  di- 
rections, branches  of  the  Taurus  encompaSs  it  on  the 
«ortb,  weft,  and  fouth.  The  Taurus,  after  traverfing 
Armenia  and  Adherbijan,  after  uniting  on  the  one  hand 
with  ramifications  of  the  CaucaSus,  and  forming  on  the 
-other  the  various  ranges  of  Media,  (kins  the  Ibuthern 
Shore  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  constitutes  that  lofty  bar- 
rier which  feparates  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  from  the 
central  provinces.  MountZagrot,  which  runs  parallel  to 
tbecourfeof  the  Tigris,  ({retches  to  theeaft  of  Shufter, 
enters  Louriftao,  coalU  the  Perlian  Gulf  atfome  <«i(tance 
from  the  fea,  and  terminates  beneath  its  waters  below 
Gombroon.  A  few  leagues  from  Hamadan,  the  Alwend, 
the  ancient  O  routes,  divides  into  two  branches  ;  the  one, 
running  north-eaft,  paffes  to  the  weft  of  Cafbin,  and 
unites  to  the  fouth- weft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  with  the  El* 
borz,  which  it  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus  i  the  other, 
purfuing  a  contrary  direction,  and  joining  the  ramifica- 
tions ot  the  Zagros,  forms  the  high-lands  of  Louriftan 
and  Pcrfia.orthe  fnow-covered  mountains  inhabited  by 
the  Bakhiiaree  and  the  Lource  tribes. 

From  this  difpoSition  of  the  grand  features  of  the 
country  refults  tbe  variety  of  temperature.  The  mores  of 
the  Perlian  Gulf,  the  KermanShah,  for  inftance,  are  un- 
inhabitable in  fummer.  From  tbe  15th  of  June  to  the 
15th  of  Augult,  the  feafon  of  extreme  heat  in  that  coun- 
try, blows  tbe  malignant  Samid,  whofe  breath,  fwift  at 
lightning,  is  equally  deftructive.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces, Mazandcran  and  Ghilan,  refreShed  by  the  winds 
that  regularly  blow  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  are  repelled 
by  the  mountains,  enjoy  a  temperate  climate  in  winter 
at  well  as  fummer.  Here  the  atmofphere  is  cooler,  and 
the  vegetables  are  Succulent;  mountains  clothed  with 
wood  remind  the  European  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyren- 
nees ;  but,  as  he  rifct  from  tbefe  low  tracts  in  his  progrefs 
to  the  central  platform  of  Perfia,  the  wind  becomes  cold- 
er, the  productions  of  the  earth  are  changed,  and  he 
would  almoft  imagine  that  he  was  transported  into  fome 
distant  rrgion.  Thus  the  variation  of  climate  depends 
more  on  the  elevation  of  tbe  foil  than  the  difference  of 
latitude;  fo  that  you  may  oafs  in  a  few  hours  from  the 
climate  of  Montptllier  to  that  of  Siberia.  The  order  of 
the  feafoiu  is  nearly  as  follows  s  From  the  middie  of  May 
to  the  end  of  September  the  heat  is  exceflive  along  the 
Gulf  and  the  Indi.in  Ocean  in  the  Chufiltan,  tliedef  rts 
of  Kerman  and  even  in  Ibme  part*  of  tbe  interior,  as  at 
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Teheran.  The  fummers  are  generally  temperate  in  tratf* 
of  middling  elevation.  Mr.  Kinnicr  found  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  Show  in  July  1810;  and  the  cold  was 
fo  fevere  in  fome  of  the  valleys  between  Siiiraz  ana1  Ispa- 
han, that  two  or  three  blankets  were  fcarcely  Sufficient  to 
protect  him  from  it  in  the  night.  The  winter,  neverthe- 
less, generally  begins  in  November,  and  lafts  till  March, 
To  the  north  of  Shiraz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Teheran  and 
Tabriz,  that  feafon  is  very  cold,  and  frequently  inter- 
rupts for  months  the  communication  between  thofe  cities 
and  their  dependencies.  From  May  till  September  rhe 
atmofphere  is  Serene,  and  cooled  by  the  breezes  which  blow 
morning  and  evening. 

The  climate  of  Shirar,  the  capital  of  Perfia  Proper,  is 
reprefented  by  a  traveller  who  lately  vifited  it,  as  one  of 
tbe  molt  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  being feldoin  felt.  "  During  the  Spring  of  ti  e  year 
the  face  of  the  country  appears  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  flowers,  of  which  they  have  a  great  variety,  and  of 
the  blighted  hues,  the  fragrant  herbs,  Shrubs,  and  plants, 
the  rofe,  the  f wee t  bafi!,  and  the  myrtle,  all  herecontri. 
bute  to  refrelh  and  perfume  the  natural  mildnefs  of  the 
air.  The  nightingale  of  the  garden  (called  by  the  Per- 
sians boolbul  ketar  dnflann),  the  goldfinch,  and  the  linnet, 
by  their  melodious  warblings  at  this  delightful  feafon  of 
the  year,  ferve  to  add  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  mind,  and 
to  infpire  it  with  the  molt  pleating  ideas.  The  beauties 
of  nature  are  here  depicted  in  their  fullrlt  extent  ;  the 
natural  historian  and  the  botanift  would  here  meet  with 
ample  Scope  for  purfuing  their  favourite  investigation;. 
With  fuch  advantages,  added  to  the  Salubrity  of  the  air, 
how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shira/. 
Should  fo  confidently  afiert  the  pre-eminence  of  their  own 
city  to  any  other  in  the  world  i  or  that  fuch  heautiis 
Should  fail  of  calling  forth  the  poetical  exertions  of  a 
Uafiz,  aSadi,  oraj.tmi?  Their  mornings  and  evenings 
are  cool,  but  the  middle  of  tbe  day  is  very  pleafint.  lit 
fummer  the  thermometer  Seldom  rifes  above  73  in  the 
day-time,  and  at  night  it  generally  Sinks  at  low  at  6i. 
One  thing  which  is  molt  to  be  eficemcd  in  this  country, 
and  renders  it  preferable  to  any  other  part  of  tbe  world, 
is  their  nights,  which  are  always  clear  and  bright;  and 
the  dew,  that  in  molt  places  is  of  fo  pernicious  and  dan- 
gerous a  nature,  is  not  of  the  leaft  ill  confequence  here  : 
there  is  none  at  all  in  Summer,  and  in  the  other  feafons  it 
it  of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  if  the  brightcll  Scimitar  Should 
be  expofed  to  it  all  the  night,  it  would  not  receive  tho 
lealt  ruft.  Thisdrynefs  in  the  air  caules  their  buildings 
to  laft  a  great  while,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal realons  that  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Perfepolis  have 
endured  for  So  many  ages,  and,  comparatively  Speaking, 
in  fo  perfect  a  State." 

As  to  rivers,  except  the  Araxes,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  falls  into  the  K.ur  or  Cyrui 
before  it  reaches  the  Cafpian  Sea,  there  is  not  one  navi- 
gable Stream  in  this  country.  The  Oxus  divides  Perfia 
on  the  north-eaft  from  Ufbek  Tartary.  The  Indus  alfo 
may  be  reckoned  among  tbe  rivers  of  Perlia,  as  the 
provinces  lying  to  the  weft  of  that  river  are  now  in  pof- 
ScSfion  of  that  crown  :  this  river  is  faid  to  run  a  courfe 
of  more  than  1000  miic?,"  and  overflows  all  the  low 
ground!  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

The  foil  of  Perfia  is  in  general  Stony,  fandy,  barren, 
and  everywhere  So  dry,  that,  if  it  be  not  watered,  it  pro- 
duces  nothing,  not  even  grafs  ;  but,  where  they  can  tura 
the  water  into  their  plains  or  valleys,  it  is  not  unfruitful; 
and  hence  the  lealt  rill  is  a  bleSfing  of  heaven  j  the  Small- 
er} refcrvoir  for  collecting  rain-water  is  a  treafurc  which 
each  would  Strive  to  appropriate  to  himfcif  exclusively, 
did  not  government  regulate  the  distribution  of  its  con- 
tents. The  neccility  for  this  has  occafioned  the  institu- 
tion of  an  office  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  Sound  in 
any  kingdom  whatever.  The  JUter-aub,  or  "Prince  of 
the  Waters,"  is  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Supreme  power 
to  iupcrintend  this  distribution  ot  the  water  of  the 
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livers  or  fprings,  which  is  made  monthly  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  canal  which  conducts  the  water  into 
the  field  i«  put  a  circular  bowl  of  very  thin  copper,  with 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  :  at  this  hole  the  water  flowly 
enters.  When  the  howl  links  to  the  bottom,  the  mea- 
sure is  complete.  This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  ne- 
ceflary  quantity  is  furnifhed.  The  proprietor  pays  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  bowls  thus  rilled.  The 
price  of  the  water  varies  according  to  the  nature  and 
Situation.  River-water  is  dea'er  than  fpring-water.  Each 
province  has  its  mter-auh,  under  whom  there  are  nume- 
rous agents  for  conducting  dreams  from  diftrict  to  didrict, 
and  from  field  to  field.  Hit  income  is  immenfe,  for  his 
extortion  has  no  other  bounds  than  his  avarice.  His  fa- 
vour is  of  greater  importance  to  the  cultivator  of  the  foil 
than  that  of  the  prime  minider.  His  patronage  is  there- 
fore purchafed,  and  his  probity  is  aflailed  in  a  tboufand 
ways  by  thofe  who  are  felicitous  to  obtain  a  little  more 
water  than  their  neighbours,  or  to  induce  him  to  change 
the  direction  of  a  canal.  Jourdain,  torn.  i.  ch.  ».  and  torn, 
iii.  p.  14.3. 

There  it  a  great  difference  in  point  of  fertility  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire)  and  thofe  of  Media, 
Iberia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bafiria,  are  now  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  what  they  were  formerly,  and  furpaf's  molt  of  the 
others  in  their  productions.  All  along  the  Perfian  Gulf, 
the  foil  is  Hill  more  barren,  cattle  left  plenty,  and  every 
thing  in  a  worfe  condition  than  anywhere  elle. 

Though  there  is  fcarcely  a  province  in  Perfia  which 
does  not  produce  wine,  yet  the  wine  of  fome  provinces  is 
much  morecfteemed  than  that  of  others,  but  Shiraz,  or, 
as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Francklin,  SMravz,  wine  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  very  bell  in  Perfia  ;  infomoch, 
that  it  is  a  common  proverb  there,  "  That  to  live  hap* 
pily  one  mud  cat  the  bread  of  Yezd,  and  drink  the  wine 
of  Shiraz." 

The  grain  moil  common  in  Perfi*  is  wheat ;  which  is 
wonderfully  fair  and  clean.  As  for  barley,  rice, and  mil- 
let, they  only  make  bread  of  them  in  fome  places,  as  in 
Curdiftan,  when  their  wheat-bread  is  exhaufted  before 
the  return  of  harveft.  They  do  not  cultivate  either  oats 
or  rye;  except  where  the  Armenians  are  fettled,  who 
make  great  ufe  of  the  latter  in  Lent.  Rice  is  the  univer- 
fal  aliment  of  all  forts  of  people  in  Perlia  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon  they  are  extremely  careful  in  its  cultivation  ;  for, 
after  they  have  fown  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
grain,  they  in  three  months  time  tranfplant  it,  root  by 
root,  into  fields  which  are  well  watered,  othcrwife  it 
would  never  attain  that  perfection  in  which  we  find  it 
there  ;  ftnee  it  is  fofter,  fooner  boiled,  and  more  delicious, 
than  the  fame  grain  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  its  telle  is,  in  fome  mcafurc,  heightened  by  a 
practice  which  they  follow  to  give  it  a  glofly  whitenefs, 
viz.  by  cleanfing  it,  after  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  hufks, 
with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  fait.  Corn  ripens  exceed- 
ingly  in  this  country  j  fo  that  in  fome  parts  they  have  a 
threefold  crop  in  the  year.  The  Perfian  bread  is  generally 
very  thin,  white,  and  good ;  and  commonly  cheap  enough. 

Metals  of  all  forts  have  been  found  in  Perfia.  Since 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  have  been  very  common  ;  but  there  are  no  gold  or 
filver  mines  open  at  prefent;  though,  as  Perfia  is  a  very 
mountainous  country,  fuch  might  very  probably  be 
found,  if  pains  were  taken  to  fearch  them  out.  There 
are  filver  mines  in  Kerman  and  Mazandcran,  and  one  not 
far  from  Ifpahan  i  but  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want 
of  wood.  Minerals  are  alfo  found  in  Perfia  in  abundance; 
efpecially  futphur,  fait- pet  re,  fait,  and  alum.  Nothing 
it  more  common  in  this  country  than  to  meet  with  plains 
fometimes  ten  leagues  in  length,  covered  entirely  with 
fait,  and  others  with  fulphur  or  alum.  In  fome  places 
fait  is  dug  out  of  mines,  and  even  ufed  in  building 
boufet.  Marble,  freeftone,  and  date,  are  found  in  great 
plenty  about  Hamadan.   The  marble  i*  of  four  colours, 
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v'rz.  white,  black,  red  and  black,  and  white  and  black*, 
Perfia'yields  two  forts  of  petroleum,  or  naphtha  j  name- 
ly, black  and  white.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris 
they  find  azure,  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  brought 
from  Tartary.  Among  the  mod  valuable  productions  of 
Perfia  are  the  precious  ftones  called  turqmeijet,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  rocks  or  mines. 

The  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  Eaft, 
though  they  are  not  fo  much  edeemed  as  thofe  of  Arabia. 
They  ase  higher  than  the  Englifh  faddle-horfes ;  ftraight 
before,  with  a  fmall  head,  legs  wonderfully  (lender,  and 
finely  proportioned  ;  they  are  gentle,  good  travellers, 
very  light  and  f'prightly,  and  do  good  fervice  till  they  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  year*  old.  The  great  numbers  of 
them  fold  into  Turkey  and  the  Indies,  though  none  can 
be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  without  fpecial  licenfe 
from  the  king,  is  what  makes  tbem  fo  dear.  Next  to 
horfes  we  may  reckon  mules,  which  are  much  edeemed 
here,  and  very  finej  and  next  to  tbefe  we  may  Judly 
place  afles,  of  which  they  havein  this  country  two  forts; 
the  fird  bred  in  Perlia,  heavy  and  doltifh,  as  affes  in  other 
countries  are;  the  other  originally  of  an  Arabian  breed, 
the  mod  docile  and  ufcful  creature  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  They  are  ufed  wholly  for  the  faddlej  being  re- 
markable for  their  eafy  manner  of  going,  and  are  very 
Aire  footed,  carrying  their  heads  lofty,  and  moving 
gracefully.  Some  of  them  are  valued  at  aol.  fterling. 
The  mules  here  are  alfo  very  fine;  they  pace  well,  never 
fall,  and  are  feldom  tired.  The  highed  price  of  a  mule 
it  about  45I.  Aerling.  Camels  are  alfo  numerous  in 
Perfia,  and  very  ferviceable ;  they  call  them  ierA/y-aroticA. 
Actum,  i.  e.  "the  (hips  of  the  land;"  becaufe  the  inland 
trade  is  carried  on  by  them  as  the  foreign  is  by  (hips.  Of 
tbefe  camels  there  are  two  forts,  the  northern  and  foa th- 
em :  the  latter,  which  is  much  the  fmaller,  but  fwifter, 
will  carry  »  load  of  about  700  weight,  and  trot  as  fail  as 
a  horfe  will  gallop  ;  the  other  will  travel  with  a  load  of 
1  aoo  or  1 300  weight  ;  both  are  profitable  to  their  readers, 
as  coding  little  or  nothing  to  keep.  They  travel  without 
halter  cr  reins  ;  grazing  on  the  road  from  time  to  time, 
iiotwithftanding  their  load.  They  are  managed  entirely 
by  the  voice  ;  thofe  who  direct  them  making  ufe  of  a  kind 
of  fong,  and  the  camel  moving  brifker,  or  at  its  ordinary 
pace,  as  they  keep  a  quicker  or  flower  time.  The  camel* 
(bed  their  hair  fo  clean  in  the  fpriug,  that  they  look  like 
fcalded  fwine ;  but  then  they  are  pitched  over,  to  keep 
the  flies  from  dinging  them.  The  camels  hair  is  the  molt 
profitable  fleece  of  all  the  tame  beads  1  fine  duffs  are 
made  of  it ;  and  in  Europe,  hats,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
little  beaver. 

As  beef  is  little  eaten  in  Perfia,  their  oxen  are  generally 
employed  in  ploughing,  and  other  forts  of  labour.  Hog* 
are  nowhere  found  in  Perfia,  if  we  except  a  province  or 
two  on  the  border*  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Sheep  and  deer 
are  very  common  throughout  all  Perfia.  Of  wild  beads, 
the  number  is  not  great  in  this  country,  becaufe  there 
are  few  fared*;  but  where  there  are  any,  as  in  Hyrcania, 
now  called  Tabriftan,  abundance  of  lions,  bears,  tiger*, 
leopards,  porcupines,  wild  boars,  and  wolves,  are  to  be 
found. 

In  Perfia  may  be  feen  all  the  feveral  fort*  of  fowl* 
which  wc  have  in  Europe,  but  not  in  fuch  plenty  ;  except, 
ing,  however,  wild  and  tame  pigeons,  of  which  vad  num- 
ber* are  kept  all  over  the  kingdom,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  dung,  which  is  the  bed  manure  for  melon*.  It  is  ■ 
great  diverfion  among  the  lower  fort  of  people  in  town 
or  country  to  catch  pigeons,  though  it  be  forbidden ;  far 
this  purpofc  they  have  pigeons  fo  taught,  that,  flying  in 
one  flock,  they  furround  fuch  wild  ones  a*  they  find  in 
the  field,  and  bring  them  back  with  tbem  to  their  mailers. 
The  partridges  ot  this  country  are  the  Urged  and  fined  in 
the  world,  being  generally  of  the  fixe  of  our  fowls. 
Geefe,  ducks,  cranes,  herons,  and  many  other  forts  of 
water-fowl,  arc  common  here  j  a*  are  likewife  nightin- 
gales, 
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J [ales,  which  are  heard  all  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  the 
pring;  martlets,  which  learn  whatever  words  are  taught 
there  (  and  a  bird  called  nostra,  which  chatters  inceflantly, 
and  repeats  whatever  it  hears.  Of  birds  of  a  larger  fize, 
the  mot  remarkable  is  the  pelican,  by  the  Persians  called 
taeai,  or  water-carrier ;  and  alfo  mifc,  i.e.  "(beep,"  be- 
caufe  it  is  as  large  as  one  of  thefe  animals.  There  are  in 
PcrQfl  various  birds  of  prey.  Their  falcons  are  the  lar« 
geft  and  fineft  in  the  world  :  the  people  take  great  pains 
to  teach  them  to  fly  at  game;  the  Perfian  lords  being 
great  lovers  of  falconry,  and  the  king  having  generally  a 
great  quantity  of  them,  (fome  fay  too,)  with  officers  or 
keepers,  of  courfe,  to  attend  upon  and  train  them,  the 
chief  of  whom  is  called  taoothaneh-agafee,  or  head-keeper 
of  the  birds  of  prey. 

The-  feas  on  the  fouth  of  Perfia  are,  the  Gulf  of  Perfia 
or  Ba  flora,  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  only  fea  on  the  north  it  the  Cafpian  or  Hyrcanian 
fea;  which  is  more  properly  a  lake,  having  no  communi- 
cation with  any  other  tea.  Thefe  feas,  together  with  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  fupply  Perlia  with  plenty  of  fifb.  The 
Cafpian  Sea  contains  very  fine  filb  on  one  fide;  and  the 
Perfian  Golf,  on  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  more  fifh 
than  any  other  fea  in  the  world.  On  the  coafti  of  this 
gulf  is  taken  a  fort  of  fifh,  for  which  they  have  no  parti- 
cular name  i  its  flefli  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  delicious, 
and  it  fometimci  weighs  aoo  pounds.  The  nver-filh  are 
chiefly  barbels ;  but  far  from  being  good  ;  thofe  of  the 
lakes  are  carps  and  ihads.  In  the  river  at  Ifpahan 
are  a  great  number  of  crabs  which  crawl  up  the  trees, 
and  live  night  and  day  under  the  leaves,  whence  they 
are  taken  s  and  are  eftcemed  very  delicious  food. 

But  few  kinds  of  infecls  occur  in  this  country;  which 
nay  be  afcribed  to  the  drynefs  of  the  climate.    In  fome 
provinces,  however,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  locufti, 
which  fly  about  in  fuch  clouds  as  to  darken  the  air.  Mr. 
Morier,  in  his  Second  Journey,  gives  the  following  cu- 
rions  account  of  them.   "  On  the  nth  of  June,  whilft 
feated  in  our  tents  about  noon,  we  heard  a  very  unufual 
noife,  that  founded  like  the  ruftiing  of  a  great  wind  at  a 
diftance.    On  looking  up  we  perceived  an  immenfe 
cloud,  here  and  there  femi-tranfparent,  in  other  parts 
quite  black  ;  that  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  Iky,  and  at  in- 
tervals (hadowed  the  fun.    This  we  foon  found  to  be  lo- 
cufts, whole  fwsrms  of  them  falling  about  us  :  but  their 
pailage  was  only  momentary  ;  for  a  frelh  wind  from  the 
louth-weft  which  had  brought  them  to  us,  <o  completely 
drove  them  forwards,  that  not  a  veflige  cf  them  was  to 
be  feen  two  hours  after.   The  locufts  which  we  faw  at 
Bufhire  were  like  thofe  which  Shaw  faw  in  Barbary  in 
1714,  with  legs  and  body  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 
wings  fpotted  brown.   Tbefe  were  larger,  and  of  a  red 
colour;  and,  I  Ihould  fuppofe,  are  the  real  predatory  lo- 
cuft, one  of  the  Egyptian  plagues  1  (fee  Gryllus  migra- 
torius,  vol.  ix.  p.  57.)   They  are  alfo  the  great  grajthop- 
ptr  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  no  doubt  in  con- 
rradiftincVion  to  the  fefl'er,  (iii.  17.)    As  foon  as  they  ap- 
peared, the  gardeners  and  huibandmen  made  loud  (bouts, 
to  prevent  their  fettling  on  their  grounds.   The  ftrength 
and  agility  of  thefe  animals  made  me  fuppofe  that  this 
was  their  flrft  flight,  and  that  they  could  not  have  come 
from  any  great  diftance.   They  feemed  to  be  impelled  by 
one  common  inftincr,  and  moved  in  one  body,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  organized  by  a  leader.   At  all 
was  dry  in  the  plain  of  Shiraz,  the  fame  inftinA  feemed 
to  propel  them  forwards  to  countries  of  more  vegetation; 
and,  with  a  final!  flant  of  the  wind  to  the  weft  ward,  they 
would  get  into  the  mountains  of  Lourifton,  where  the 
corn  was  not  ripe;  and  where,  as  the  prophet  Joel  fayt 
after  comparing  them  to  a  great  army,  tbey  had  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  it/ ore  them  $  ii.  3.   Their  ftrength  rauik  be 
very  great,  if  we  consider  what  immenfe  journeys  they 
have  been  known  to  make.   Pliny  fays  they  came  from 
Africa  to  Italy  1  they  have  been  known  in  Scotland, 
klarnleluoe  faw  them  in  the  island  of  Madagafcar,  the 


neareft  point  of  which,  from  Mofambique,  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  ito  leagues.  This  proves  them  to  exift  in  the 
font  hern  htmifpherei  and,  if  Arabia  be  their  n«i»e coun- 
try, as  naturalifts  affirm,  they  do  not  always  travel  north- 
ward, as  Shaw  feemt  to  think ;  but,  perhaps,  take  the 
impulfe  which  the  firft  wind  may  give  them  after  they  are 
ready  to  fly. 

"  I  have  had  opportunities,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
obfervationson  the  locuft,  particularly  at  Smyrna,  where, 
in  1S00,  they  committed  great  depredations.  About 
the  middle  of  April  the  hedges  and  ridges  of  the  fields 
began  to  fwarm  with  young  locufts ;  which  then  wore  a 
black  appearance,  had  no  wings/  and  were  quite  harmlefs. 
About  the  middle  of  May  they  had  increafed  triple  the 
fize,  were  of  a  grey  cindery  colour,  and  had  incipient 
wings  about  half  an  inch  long.  They  (till  continued  to 
be  harmlefs  s  but,  at  the  end  of  June,  they  had  grown  to  ~ 
their  full  fize,  which  was  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
length;  the  legs,  head,  and  extremities,  red  ;  the  body  a 

?>,tle  colour,  tending  to  red.  They  appear  to  be  created 
or  a  fcourge;  fince  to  ftrength  incredible,  for  Co  fmall  a 
creature,  they  add  faw-like  teeth,  admirably  calculated 
to  emt  vp  alt  the  herb*  in  the  land,  and  devour  the  fruit  of  the 
ground.  Pfalm  cv.  34.  They  remained  on  the  face  of 
the  country  during  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft; 
fometimes  taking  their  flight  in  vaft  clouds,  and,  impelled 
by  a  Srong  wind,  were  either  loft  in  the  fea,  or  were  dri- 
ven into  other  countries.  It  was  during  their  flay  that 
they  fliowed  themfelves  to  be  the  real  plague  defcribed 
in  Exodus.  They  feemed  to  march  in  regular  battalions, 
crawling  over  every  thing  that  lay  in  their  paflage,  in  one 
ftraight  front.  They  entered  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the 
houies,  were  found  in  every  corner,  (tuck  to  our  clothes, 
and  infefted  our  food.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
Itance,  that  the  barn-door  fowls  eat  tbem  before  tbey  are 
quite  full  grown  ;  and  that,  when  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the 
yolk  of  the  eggs  which  the  bens  laid  was  of  a  dark  red- 
difh  colour,  partaking  of  that  of  the  locuft.  The  locufts 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn,  which  tbey  do  frequently 
before  they  take  their  flight.  Sometimes  they  depofit 
them  in  countries  where  they  alight  after  their  flight; 
(reflation  and  generation  going  on  during  their  excurfion  : 
for,  even  on  the  wing,  the  male  and  female  locuft  are  fre- 
quently found  together. 

"  The  operation  of  the  female  locuft  in  laying  her  eggs 
is  highly  interefting:  (he  choofes  a  piece  of  light  earth, 
well  protected  by  a  bu(h  or  hedge,  where  (he  makes  a 
hole  for  hcrfelf,  fo  deep  that  her  head  juft  appears  above 
it.  She  here  depofits  an  oblong  fublfanee,  exactly  the 
(hape  of  her  own  body,  which  contains  a  confiderable 
number  of  eggs,  arranged  in  neat  order,  in  rows  againft 
each  other,  which  remain  buried  in  the  ground,  most 
carefully  and  artificially  protecled  from  the  cold  of 
winter.  The  eggs  are  brought  into  life  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  If  the  heats  commence  early,  the  locufts  early 
gain  ftrength  ;  and  it  is  then  that  their  depredations  are 
inoft  feared;  becaufe  they  commence  tbem  before  the 
corn  has  bad  time  to  ripen,  and  tbey  attack  the  (tern 
when  it  is  (fill  tender.  Harmer  would  probably  have 
derived  fome  help  from  what  has  happened  to  fall  under 
my  obfervation  on  this  fubjett  in  bis  itluftration  of  the 
17th  verfe  of  the  3d  chapter  of  prophet  Nahum;  for  I 
conjecture,  that  tamping  in  the  hedge*  iu  the  cold  day,  may 
be  explained  by  the  eggs  being  depofited  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and,  when  the  fan  arijeth  they  flee  arm,  may  alfo  be 
ilhiftrated  by  the  flying  away  of  the  infect  as  foon  as  it 
had  felt  the  fun's  influence." 

The  Population  of  Perfia,  very  much  diminiflied  bjr 
the  civil  wars  of  171a  (the  epoch  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  dynafty  of  Ifmael  Sophi),  and  of  1743  (the  year  of  the 
afiaflination  of  the  celebrated  Shah  Nadir),  is  eft ima ted  at 
twenty-two  millions  of  fouls.  But,  as  Perfia  has  been 
overrun  alternately  by  the  Gaznevides,  the  Carizmians, 
theSeljuks.  the  Moguls,  Tartars,  Turcomans,  Ufbeks, 
Afghani,  Courds,  tec.  thefe  fucceflive  invafions  could 
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not  fail  to  produce  fuch  h  mixtnre  in  the  population, 
that  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  the  Pcrfian  blood 
in  its  original  purity.  Chardin  eftiraated  the  population 
at  forty  millions  of  fouls  i  Kinnier  conliders  this  num- 
ber as  greatly  over-rated  ;  and  doubts  whether  the  fpace 
between  tl>e  Euphrates  and  Indus  could  furnifh  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  millions.  This  population,  be 
its  number  what  it  will,  may  be  dirided  into  two  cUdeit 
the  ftationary  inhabitants  or  thofe  relident  in  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  migratory  or  wandering  tribes. 

i.  The  native  Perfians,  who  ftyle  them/elves  Tadjik, 
are  a  medley  of  all  nations,  Arabs,  Guebres,  and  Jews, 
who  have  voluntarily  or  by  compulfion  embraced  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet. 

a.  The  EUuts,  or  wandering  tribes,  are  moflty  of 
Turkifh  origin,  fpeak  the  Turkifh  language,  and  retain 
the  cuftom  of  their  anceftors,  the  Scythians.  The  tribes 
.  of  the  louthern  provinces  may  be  conlidered  as  the  de- 
fendants of  thole  favaae  hordes  which  dwelt  in  the  fame 
parts  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Almoll  all  thefe  tribes  lead  a  paftoral  life.  Some  of 
them  have  fixed  habitations,  but  they  are  moQIy  rovers. 
The  latter,  however,  have  diftri&s  to  which  they  confine 
themfelves.  They  live  in  tents  furrounded  with  mats 
and  covered  with  coarfe  black  clotb.  In  winter  they  re- 
fide  in  the  plains ;  but  in  dimmer  they  move  about  in 
quell  of  pallurage,  retiring  during  the  intenfc  heats  to 
the  furamits  and  flopes  of  mountains.  In  winter  fome 
of  thefe  tribes,  fuch  as  the  Caraguzloo  and  the  Afshars, 
dwell. in  villages.  In  Daghillan,  at  Altera  bad,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chora  fan,  they  have  fmall  portable 
wooden  huts  inflead  of  tents.  They  fubfift  chiefly  on 
the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  pay  of  courfe  very 
little  attention  to  agriculture,  and  arealmoftutter  Aranger* 
to  the  mechanic  arts,  though  they  make  cloth  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  for  their  own  ufc. 

The  wandering  tribes  collectively  are  divided  into  four 
great  clafles,  according  to  the  language  which  they  fpeak 
and  from  which  they  are  denominated.  Colleflively  they 
amount  to  about  685,500  perfons;  but  in  this  eftimate 
are  included  only  the  tribes  that  are  belt  known,  while 
many  others,  concerning  which  we  hare  no  poGtive  in- 
formation, are  wholly  omitted. 

Each  of  the  principal  tribes  is  divided  into  feveral 
tiraz,  or  branches,  all  having  their  refpeclive  chiefs, 
fubordinafc  to  the  fupreme  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  Thefe 
chiefs  are,  as  to  birth  and  the  power  they  pofiefs,  the 
liighcft  perfonages  of  the  ftate  ;  hence  the  king  is  anxi- 
ous to  keep  them  about  him,  by  giving  them  offices  at 
his  court,  that  he  may  hold  fome  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  tribes;  and,  as  they  are  in  general  extremely  jea- 
lous, and  of  a  martial  dilpofition,  hcconfults  his  own  fe- 
curity  and  that  of  the  empire,  by  habitually  fomenting 
quarrels  among  them,  and  keeping  their  power  nicely  ba- 
lanced. The  fon  commonly  lucceeds  his  father  in  his 
dignity;  but,  if  he  proves  bimfclf  unworthy  of  it,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  younger  brother. 

The  military  force  of  Petlia  relides  in  thefe  tribes ; 
their  fondnefs  for  war,  and  their  intrepidity,  form  the 
faleguard  of  the  kingdom,  when  it  is  not  convulfed  by 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion,  which  too  often  fcizes  thcin. 
They  all  pay  tribute,  and  are  bound  to  furnifh  the  king 
with  fuccours  in  the  wars  in  which  he  is  engaged;  each 
tribe  being  obliged  to  aflcmble  at  the  firlt  fummons,  and 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  quota  proportionate  to  its  num- 
ber. (See  p.  697.)  They  all  profefs  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion. 

j.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  diflenters  from  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  The  ijutbra  are  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Pcrfian),  who  have  retained  the  fire- worfhip  and  the 
dodrine  of  Zoroatter,  amid  all  the  revolutions  which 
have  fo  frequently  changed  the  face  of  their  country. 
In  Chardin's  time,  but  a  fmall  number  of  them  remained  1 
the  late  wars  have  nearly  completed  their  extermination  1 
the  villages  which  they  inhabited  to  the  foutb  of  Ilnahan 
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are  fwept  away  ;  and  a  few  families,  which  efeaped  death, 
have  fought  refuge  at  Yezd,  and  in  ICernun.  Kinnier 
informs  us,  that  there  are  (till  at  Yez.d  four  hundred  Guew 
bre  families,  who  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  Pcrfian 
agents.  Each  family  pays  a  capitation-tax  of  twenty  pi- 
all  res,  and  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  all  forts  of  extortions. 
See  Persees. 

The  Chiifi'ut»$  fettled  in  Perfia  are  modly  Armenian 
fchifmatics.  ami  chiefly  dwell  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Their  patriarch  relides  at  the  convent  of  Etfcbmiazin, 
near  Erivan.  Tbefe  Armenians,  fo  opulent  under  the 
Sofys,  and  efpetially  under  Abba*  the  Great,  who 
planted  a  colony  of  them  at  Julfa,  near  Ifpahan  ;  the 
fame  people  who  had  at  one  time  nearly  monopolized 
the  commerce  of  all  Perfia,  and  part  of  its  manufactures) 
now  lead,  molt  of  them,  a  vigrant  life,  bowed  down  by 
oppreflion  and  indigence.  Julfa,  formerly  fo  populous, 
is  now  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  contains  no  more  than 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  Some  Armenians  are  likewife 
to  be  met  with  in  Adherbijan,  and  in  the  diilricls  of  Me. 
ragah,  Ounniah,  Salmas,  Tabriz,  Carabagh,  and  Erivan. 
Their  total  number  is  computed  at  60,000  fouls,  which 
perhaps  exceeds  the  truth.  The  catholic  churches  of 
Nakfliivan,  and  other  places  in  Perfian  Armenia,  no  lon- 
ger exifl :  the  catholics  who  live  in  the  kingdom  are  is 
very  fmall  number,  and  are  natives  of  India,  or  Turkey. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  Jcv§  in  PcrGa,  as  in  all  the  reft  of 
the  Eaft,  to  live  in  degradation,  poverty,  and  contempt. 
There  are  Jews  at  Ifpahan,  at  Sliir.17,  and  at  Kafhan  in 
Adherbijan  1  their  number  in  thefe  different  places  is  ef- 
timated  at  about  35,000.  Poverty  depredes  them  more 
and  more,  and  familiarizes  them  with  vice  and  infamy. 
S.ime  of  them  are  artifaus,  brokers,  and  nfurers;  the  reft 
live  by  felling  wine,,  procuring  women,  and  all  forts  of 
intrigues.  Many  addict  themfelves  to  medicine  and  ma- 
gic; and,  as  the  populace  of  all  countries  have  a  great 
deal  of  credulity,  derive  a  great  profit  from  their  impof- 
tures.  The  Jewcfles  gain  admittance  into  the  feraglios, 
of  which  they  are  the  oracles.  From  them  beauty  pur- 
chafes  the  art  and  means  of  withftanding  the  ravages  of 
time;  the  coquette,  the  gift  of  plcfing  and  of  exciting 
love  in  her  tyrant;  the  female,  (olicitous  to  become  a 
mother,  the  fpeedy  accomplifhment  of  her  wifhes.  They 
alfo  foretel  future  events,  and  fell  potions  polfefltng  vir- 
tues of  all  kinds,  to  produce  love  and  hatred,  to  ruin  a 
rival,  and  fo  forth.  Thefe  Jews  are  the  mod  ignorant  in 
the  world.  Travellers  diftinguifh  two  clafles  of  them;  the 
one  defcended  from  the  wretched  Samaritan  captives, 
whom  the  Aflyrians  carried  from  Judea  during  the  reign 
of  Hofea  king  of  Ifrael,  and  who  were  difperfed  over 
Media  and  Purthia;  the  other  from  the  Jews  who  were 
led  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Both  wear  externa!  marks 
by  which  they  may  be  known  1  thefe  are  caps  of  a  parti- 
cular colour,  or  fqu.ire  patches  of  cloth  of  a  different 
hue  from  tlieir  garments.  At  Ifpahan  ttte  Jews  are  not 
permitted  to  wear  cloth  ftockings. 

Making  allowance  for  the  wandering  tribes  not  enu- 
merated, we  now  venture  to  fum  up  the  population  of 
this  intending  kingdom  in  round  numbers  as  follows  ■ 

Fixed  inhabitants  of  the  Mahometan  religion  10,000,000 
Wandering  tribes,       ditto         -  .  700,003 

Chriflians  and  Jews  -  100,000 
Guebres,  or  fire-worfhippers        .         .  »,ooo 


so,Sox,oo» 


It  would,  perhaps,  be  impoffible  to  give  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  London  a  correct  idea  of  the  firlt  impreiltons  made 
upon  the  European  ftranger  on  his  landing  in  Perfia, 
Accoflomed,  as  his  eye  has  been,  to  neatnefs,  cleanlincfs, 
and  a  general  appearance  of  convenience  in  the  exterior* 
of  life,  he  feels  a  depreflion  of  fpirit*  in  beholding  the 
very  contrary.  Inflead  of  houfes  with  high  roof*  well 
glased  and  painted,  and  in  neat  row*,  he  find*  then  low. 
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flat-roofed,  without  windowt,  placed  in  little  connexion. 
In  vain  he  looke  for  what  hit  idea  of  a  ftreet  may  he>  he 
make*  his  way  through  the  narrowed  lanes,  incumbered 
with  tilth,  dead  animals,  and  mingy  dogs.  He  hears  a 
language  totally  new  to  him,  fpoken  by  a  people  whofe 
looks  and  drefs  J  re  equally  extraordinary.  I  nil  cad  of  our 
ftnooth  chins  and  tight  d reflet,  he  find*  rough  faces, 
tnafked  with  beards  and  muftachio9,  and  long  flapping 
clothes.  He  fees  no  active  people  walking  about,  with 
an  appearance  of  fomething  to  do;  but  here  and  there  he 
meets  a  native  juft  crawling  along  in  flip-fhod  flioet. 
When  he  feeks  the  markets  and  (hops,  a  new  and  original 
fcene  preler-ts  to  him.  Little  open  fheds  in  rows,  be- 
tween which  is  a  piflaje,  ferving  as  a  Ifreet,  of  about 
eight  feet  in  hreadlh,  areto  be  feen,  inlteadof  ourclofely- 
(but  (hops  with  windows  gaily  decked.  Here  the  vender 
fits,  furrouiided  with  his  ware*.  In  a  country  where 
there  is  fo  little  apparent  fecurity  of  property,  it  is 
furprifing  how  a  m.in  fo  eafily  expofes  his  goads  to  the 
pilfer  of  rogues.  Comparifons  might  be  made  without 
end  ;  but,  however  diftreffing  the  tranfition  from  great 
civilization  to  comparative  barbarity  may  be,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  firft  iropreflions  foon  wear  oft',  and  that  the 
mind  receives  a  new  acccflion  of  feelings  adapted  pre- 
cifely  to  the  fltu.ition  in  which  it  is  placed. 

There  are  noil'es  peculiar  to  every  city  and  country  ; 
and  none  are  more  diftinct  and  cbaraclcrifUc  than  thofe 
in  Per  Ha.  Firft,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  muarim  are 
beard  in  a  great  variety  of  tones,  calling  the  people  to 
prayers  from  the  tops  of  the  mofques;  thefe  are  mixed 
with  the  founds  of  cow-horns,  blown  by  the  keepers  of 
the  kummunu,  to  inform  the  women,  who  bathe  before 
the  men,  that  the  baths  are  heated,  and  ready  for  their 
reception.  The  cow-horns  fet  all  the  dogs  in  the  city 
howling  in  a  frightful  manner.  The  afles  of  the  town,  gene- 
rally beginning  to  bray  about  the  fame  time,  are  anfwered 
by  all  the  afles  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  a  thoufand  cocks 
then  intrude  their  rtirill  voices,  which,  with  the  other 
fubfidiary  noifes  of  perfons  calling  to  each  other,  knock, 
ing  at  doors,  cries  of  children,  complete  a  din  very  unu- 
fual  to  the  ears  of  an  European.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  at 
the  operations  of  domeltic  life  are  molily  performed  in 
the  open  air,  every  noife  is  heard.  At  night,  all  deep 
on  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  their  beds  being  fprcad  upon 
their  terraces,  without  any  other  covering  over  their 
heads  than  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  poor  feldom  have 
a  fcreen  to  keep  them  from  the  gaze  of  paflengers;  and, 
as  we  generally  rode  out  on  horfeb.^ck  at  a  very  early 
hour,  (lays  Mr.  Morier,)  we  perceived,  on  the  tops  of 
the  houfes,  people  either  Ail)  in  bed,  or  juft  getting  up  i 
and  certainly  no  fight  was  ever  ftranger.  The  women 
appeared  to  be  always  up  the  firft,  whilft  the  men  were 
frequently  feen  lounging  in  bed  long  after  the  fun  was 
rifen.  This  univerfiil  culiom  of  fleeping  on  the  houfe-top 
(peaks  much  in  favour  of  the  climate  of  Perfia  j  and  in- 
deed repofe  in  the  open  air  is  much  more  refrefhing  than 
in  the  confinement  of  a  room. 

At  to  the  character,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  Per- 
fians,  though  they  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the 
Turks,  yet  they  differ  fo  much  more  from  Europeans, 
that  we  think  our  renders  will  admit  the  juflice  of  the 
following  quotation  from  Las  Cafes*  Journal,  vol.  iii.  now 
publifhing.  "  In  the  courfe  of  the  conversation  in  the 
evening,  the  emperor,  fpcaking  of  different  nations,  faid 
h:  only  knew  of  two,  the  Orientals  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Weft.  The  Englilh,  the  French,  the  Italians,  &c. 
faid  he,  compote  one  family,  and  form  the  weftern  divi- 
fton  j  they  have  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  manners,  the 
fame  cuftoms,  and  differ  entirely  from  the  Orientals,  par- 
ticularly with  refpect  to  their  women  and  their  fervants. 
The  Orientals  have  flaves;  our  fervants  are  free:  the 
Orientals  (hut  up  their  women  ;  our  women  (hare  in  all 
ourrights:  thcOrientaltkeepaferaglio  ;  but  polygamy  has 
never  been  admitted  in  the  Weft  at  any  period  i  with  the 
Orientals  every  thing  is  calculated  to  enable  them  to 
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watch  over  their  wives,  and  make  fure  of  them  ;  all  our 
Snltitutions  in  the  Weft  tend,  on  the  contrary,  (o  put  it 
out  of  our  power  to  watch  over  our's,  and  to  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  us  to  rely  upon  them  alone.  There  are  fever  a  I 
other  diftincliont,  faid  the  emperor:  fonte  aver  that  as 
many  as  eighty  have  been  reckoned.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Kaft  and  the  Weft  are  therefore  really  two  diftinft 
nations." 

Vcc  fomething  of  an  approximation  may  in  time  be 
made.  We  have  feen  that  the  Perfians,  influenced  by 
the  difcernment  of  Abbas  Min  i,  the  heir  apparent,  have 
been  willing  to  adopt  European  tactics  j  for  instructing 
them  in  which,  we  may  perhaps  one  day  repent.  It 
feems,  moreover,  that  the  heir  of  that  fplendid  monarchy 
has  difcernment  enough  to  appreciate  the  fuperiority  of 
more  civilized  dates  in  other  particulars}  and  that  he 
lias,  on  feveral  occafions,  fliown  .in  anxiety  to  introduce 
into  his  native  country  a  taftt  for  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  the  ornamental  and  ufefularts.  We  are  told  that 
he  has  ordered,  through  the  mirza  now  refident  in  Lon- 
don, different  fpecimens  of  that  beautiful  manufacture  of 
china  in  which  England  now  furpafles  all  other  coun- 
tries. We  are  fully  aware  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
colour,  and  of  the  tranl'parent  delicacy  of  material,  for 
which  the  real  Chinefe  ware  is  remarkable.  Take  the 
manufactory,  however,  as  a  whole,  as  an  union  of  elegant 
forms,  of  fkilful  drawing,  of  beautiful  colours,  and  or  de- 
licate materials,  and  we  do  not  helitate  to  fay  that  the 
Englilh  china  is  the  beft.  The  mirjn,  before  he  decided, 
infpected  the  two  beft  depofitaries  in  Europe,  thai  of 
Seves  in  France,  and  that  of  Meflrs.  Flight  and  Barr  in 
England  j  and  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
firft  order  has  been  fo  well  executed,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  create  a  demand  for  much  larger  fupplies. 
It  confifts  of  two  parts  j  a  fet  of  fmall  portraits,  or  ena- 
melled medallions,  and  a  complete  ferviceof  banquetting- 
cups.  The  medallions  reprefent  the  Shah  of  Perfia,  and 
his  heir  apparent.  The  paintings  are  as  well  executed  as 
oil  or  water-colour  miniatures,  and  the  material  in  which 
they  are  fet  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  pureft  pearl, 
though,  of  courfe,  it  is  nothing  but  porcelain.  The  cup* 
are  ornamented  with  portraits  and  bouquets  of  (lowers, 
done  in  that  ftyle  which  has  long  made  this  manufactory 
rank  among  the  fine  arts.  We  may  add,  as  a  much 
ftronger  illutiration  of  the  prince  royal's  wilh  to  adopt 
the  advantages  of  more  civilized  ftates  of  fociety,  th.u  he 
has  an  Englilh  woman  to  inftruft  his  daughters  accor- 
ding to  the  plan  of  Englifh  education  :  thus  declaring, 
perhaps  for  the  firft  time  in  an  oriental  court,  that  a 
woman  has  a  mind  to  be  cultivated,  as  well  at  a  body  to 
be  adomed. 

In  delineating  the  character  of  the  Perfiam,  we  Can 
fcarcely  have  a  better  guide  than  Chardin,  whofe  long 
reudence  in  the  country,  and  whofe  inrercourfe  with  the 
great/  enabled  him  to  make  himfelf  intimately  acquainted 
With  the  character  of  the  nation,  rather  than  with  that  of 
the  lower  claffrs,  the  number  of  whofe  vicet  it  tncreafed 
by  the  want  of  education.  . 

The  Perfians,  as  he  informs  us.  are  pre-eminent  for  in- 
tellectual qualities,  while  their  moral  character  exhibit* 
a  compound  of  the  moll  odioat  defects.  They  have  a 
found  undemanding,  a  quick  imagination,  a  ready  me- 
mory, and  a  happy  opacity  for  the  fcience*  and  the  libe- 
ral and  mechanical  arts.  Under  the  appearance  of  a 
proud  indifference,  they  derive  information  from  the  fo- 
ciety of  foreigners,  and  profit  by  their  knowledge:  they 
receive  them  kindly,  patronize  them,  tolerate  their  reli- 
gion, and  regard  them  with  pity  rather  than  contempt. 
In  illnefs  and  affliction  they  even  folicit  the  prayers  of 
infidels;  but  this  may  proceed  from  fuperftition  rather 
than  from  toleration. 

In  converfation,  the  Peruana  affect  elegant  language, 
and  are  fond  of  introducing  quotationt  from  the  works 
of  their  beft  poets,  fuch  at  Saadi,  Ha  fix,  and  Ojami. 
Thit  love  of  quotation*  it  common  alike  to  perfbnt  of 
« T  diftiaflioa 
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dirtinction  and  to  (lie  dreg*  of  the  people;  becaufethofe 
who  have  received  no  education,  and  cannot  even  read 
and  write,  take  advantage  of  the  rcadioefs  and  retentive- 
nef»  of  their  memory  to  learn  byr  heart  a  great  number 
of  linking  pafiaget,.  which  they  onjit  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward.  They  are  a){p -very  clever  at  irony 
and  punning.  Endowed  with  .v  f-.ippie  and  intriguing 
difpofition,  they  have  agreeable  manner*  and  extreme 
politenef*:  but  thin  pcdi'cnel,  it  little  better  than  a  jar- 
gon of  high-flown  compliment?,  and  hyperbolic  expref- 
Coni,  equally  deliitute  of  lenl'c  and  frying:  hence  it  is, 
no  doubt,  that  they  have  been  denominated  "  the  French 
of  Afh." 

Mr.  Morier  gives  feveral  examples  of  this  propenfity 
of  the  Pcrfians  to  hyperbole  and  exaggeration  }  and  he 
sddi,  that,  however  impertinent  this  fort  of  barefaced 
flattery  may  appear  to  Europeans  in  the  eyes  of  the  Per- 
fiain  the  omillii  n  of  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  the  common 
form*  of  politenefs.  Mr.  M.  was  once  prefent  when  t:ie 
prime-miniller  gave  iiiiiruction*  to  .1  man  who  was  /ent 
to  greet  a  Ruirun  officer  on  his  arrival ;  and  his  principal 
injunction  was  "Be  f'ureycu  give  him  plenty  of  flattery." 
They, know,  however,  the  rcsl  v :»i :i;  ui  it  as  well  as  we  i 
for  at  the  fame  time  he  turned  ruutul  to  our  countryman 
and  faid  t  "  You  know  it  i»  uccefiary  rrrjh-khundijh  bekn- 
nreM,  to  laugh  at  his  beard,  or,  in  other  words,  to  hum- 
bug bim."  Among  themlelves  they  practife  the  fame 
fort  of  deceit  ;  and,  though  they  .ire  in  general  aware  of 
the  value  of  the  praife  they  receive,  yet  it  does  not  fail 
to  ftimulate  their  vanity,  which,  a>  far  back  a>  the  time 
of  Hefodotuc,  appear*  to  have  been  a  national  vice;  for, 
he  fays'"  they  elteero  themlelves  the  moft  excellent  of 
mankind." 

I  iiave  repeatedly  I:-:iri  them  compliment  a  perfon, 
obferves  Mr.  Scott  W  .rinir,  cither  in  his  bearing,  or  in 
the  prefence  of  fome  or.e-who  would  convey  this  adula- 
tion to  his  ears;  and,  the  inftant  that  he  has  departed, 
their  praifes  have  turned  into  abufe,  and  they  have,  with 
malicious  plealure,  ex  poled  thr  t  h.ir.idcr  which  not  a 
moment  before  they  prailed  with  fervent  iVrvility.  I  re- 
collect, fays  the  fame  writes  tliar  the  Sheik  at  Bulhirc  was 
declaiming againli  the  rapacity  of  Chingh  Ali  Khan,  the 
governor  of  Shiras  ;  and  jult  at  that  moment  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  his  principal  (ecretary.  He  began 
by  inquiring  after  the  governor's  health;  and,  when  he 
was  told  that  he  had  quitted  the  city,  he  readily  obferved, 
that  "  now  Shiras  was  Wortblefs  and  that  it  had  loft  the 
only  ornament  it  pofl'tffed."  Is  not  this  fomething  like 
an  approximation  to  European  manners  » 

The  fpirit  of  exaggeration  and  infincerity  is  not  confi- 
ned to  their  perfonal  intercourse  with  one  another  t  it  in- 
finuates  itfelt  into  public  affairs  as  well  as  into  the  hum- 
Mer  relations  between  man  mid  man.  Not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  theEngJilhemhafly,  under  ftr  Gore  Oufeley, 
at  Teheran,  the  conhdenti.il  fecretary  of  the  grand-vizir, 
accompanied  by  Mirza  Abul  Haff  in  Khan,  who  bad  been 
atnbaflador  from  Perfia  to  the  Britifli  court,  came  one 
morning  in  great  agitation  to  announce  a  victory 
gained  by  the  princ*' royal  over  the  Ruffians.  Their  ac- 
count was,  that  the  Pcrfians  had  killed  tooo,  and  taken 
5000  prifoners  and  12  guns.  We  loon  afterwards  heard 
the  real  trutb,  fays  Mr.  Morier,  which  reduced  their  ac- 
count to  300  killed,  two  guns  taken,  and  500  made  pri- 
foners. On  queftioning  them  why  they  exaggerated  fo 
much,  when  they  knew  how  foon  the  ialfchood  muA  be 
difcovered,  they  very  ingenuoufly  replied  :  "  If  we  did 
not  know  that  your  Qubborn  veracity  would  have  come 
in  our  way,  we  fhould  have  faid  ten  times  as  much. 
This  is  the  firft  time  our  troops  have  made  any  (land  at 
ail  again  ft  the  Ruffians  ;  and  you  would  not  fttrely  reftrift 
Inglorious  an  event  in  our  hiftory  to  a  lew  dry  facts.*' 
Thi  ,  alio,  is  a  trait  not  quite  unknown  or  unexampled 
in  the  Weft. 

M.  Olivier,  who  travelled  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  during 
the  firft  fix  years  of  the  French  republic,  by  order  of  the 
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gdvernment,  bas  drawn  a  very  laboured  parallel  between 

the  TurkUh  and  the  Per  fun  character  and  ufages.  Thr 
whole  of  this  we  find  tranftated  to  our  hand  in  th« 
Monthly  Magazine;  but  we  fhall  only  quote  a  few  paf- 
fages. 

*'  In  Turkey  every  thing  bears  the  (lamp  of  barbarifm 
and  cruelty  :  in  Perfia  every  thing  Uefpeaks  a  mild  and 
civilized  nation.  The  Turks  are  vain,  fupercilious,  inhos- 
pitable: the  Pcrfians  polite,  complimentary,  and  obliging. 

"  The  Perlian  loves  to  be  informed,  and  to  interrogate 
foreigners  concerning  the  manners  and  cuflomj  of  tneir 
refpective  countries,  the  fciences  cultivated,  and  the  arts 
practiced, in  them.  He  difcovers  in  them  that  fuperiority 
of  intelligence  which  caufes  him  to  efteem  tbem,  al- 
though they  are  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own. 
The  Turk,  on  the  oilier  hand,  is  pleafed  with  bis  own 
ignorance,  and  thinks  it  quite  beneath  him  to  receive 
induction  from  otlitr  nations  all  of  which  he  defpifes. 
lie  believes  that  the  Koran  contains  all  that  ought  to  be 
learned. 

"  The  Turk  is  fanatical.  The  Perfian  is  fuperftitioua 
without  having  religion,  and  more  tolerant,  though  more 
llrongly  attached  10  the  trifling  forms  of  worfhip.  The 
CJiriliians  in  l'erlia  enjoy  almoft  .n  much  lilterty  as  the 
MulTulrnans  of  the  lower  dalles.  If  they  arc  intuited  or 
It  ruck*  they  may  not  only  complain,  hut  may  alio  defend 
themlelves.  Of  this  we  have  already  given  an  inflance  rr 
two.  In  Turkey,  and  efpecially  in  Romelia,  a  Greek 
would  be  puniftied  with  death  who  fhould  dare  to  lift 
his  hand  againft  a  Mahometan.  The  Turk  does  not  per- 
mit .111  inridcl  to  enter  his  mofques,  except  with  a  fu- 
preme  order,  and  bare  footed.  The  foreigner,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  the  government,  has  free  accels, 
in  Perils,  to  the  mofques,  and  may  enter  them  in  Ins 
boots;  nay,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  lodgings  were 
appointed  us,  in  feveral  villages,  in  thefe  edifices  confe- 
crated  to  public  worfhip.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  Perfian 
is  fuperftitious  in  the  bi;jheft  degree.  He  never  eats  with 
a  Chriftian,  touches  no  food  prepared  by  the  bands  of  an 
infidel,  and  is  fearful  of  defiling  himfclf  by  drinking  from 
the  fame  cup  or  fmokir.g  with  the  fame  pipe.  Taking  .1 
ride  one  day  in  Ifpahan,  and  being  extremely  thirty,  t 
begged  a  Perfian,  who  was  pafiing  on  foot,  to  give  me  a> 
little  water  from  a  neighbouring  fountain  1  be  filled  me 
an  earthen  cup,  which  he  broke  immediately  afterwards, 
becaufe  my  impure  lips  had  touched  it.  Now  tbe  Turk 
would  have  drank  out  of  the  cup  after  me  without  ever 
rinfing  it.  At  his  table  he  drinks,  without  reluctance, 
what  a  European  may  have  left  in  his  glafs.  Neverthe- 
lels,  he  fpcaks  of  a  Chriftian  with  contempt.  The  Turk- 
ilh  flag  hears  tbe  arms  of  the  empire  on  a  ground  of 
green,  which  is  the  colour  confecrated  by  their  religious 
traditions  :  they  have  a  term  to  exprefs  this  naval  enfign, 
but  they  take  efpecial  care  not  to  ufe  the  fame  word  when 
fpeakingof  European  colours  t  for  their  own  they  make 
ufe  of  the  word  Mrvt  (flag),  and  for  thole  of  foreign 
nations  of  pahAoura  (dilhclout). 

"The  Perfian  barbers  never  (have  an  infidel.  The 
Turkifh  ones  ferve  an  European  with  plcafure. 

"The  Perfian  diliinguiilics  every  people,  whether  tri- 
butary or  not,  by  their  national  denomination;  while 
the  Ottoman  confounds  them  all  under  the  emphatic  ap- 
pellation of  Gmoht,  which  is  continually  in  his  mouth. 

"  Equally  brave  with  the  Turk,  more  active,  but  leff 
patient,  the  Perfian  is.  like  the  other,  cruel  iu  battle  and 
implacable  towards  his  armed  foe ;  but  more  tractable 
after  tbe  combat,  and  more  fociable  alter  peace. 

"In  Perfia,  the  firft  vizier  is  not  expected  to  command 
the  armies.  In  Turkey,  he  is  moft  frequently  a  man  who 
bas  rifen  from  nothing,  and  is  obliged  to  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  whenever  war  is  declared. 

"  The  Perfian  is  as  confident  in  politics  as  the  Turk  is 
fufpicious.  If  an  European,  excited  by  thedefireof  in- 
formation, or  by  mere  curiofity,  traverfes  any  remote  pro- 
vince of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Turk  fees  in  bim  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  a  fpy,  Tent  to  reconnoitre  bit  country,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  guide  to  an  army  coming  to  drive  him  from  ir. 
This  diilrutt  fcarcely  ever  troubles  the  minds  of  the  Per- 
sians. A  ftrangcr  may  go  through  the  countries  which 
they  inhabit,  and  examine  them  with  attention,  without 
exciting  theleatt  fufpicion  by  hiscuriofity.  The  govern-. 
tfit lit  even  carries  it*  confidence  To  far,  that,  during  the 
war  fubfifling  ag.iinft  the  Ruflians,  the  communications 
were  not  interrupted.  The  caravans  continued  to  go 
from  the  interior  of  Perfi.1  into  Georgia  i  the  Ruffian 
veffels  touched  on  the  coafts  of  Guilan  and  Mazanderan  j 
the  Ruffians  had  fecret  corrcfpor.dences  with  Armenians* 
and  even  with  CrrC-ins;  and  yet  tbe  government  teftified 
no  difquietude.  To  what  is  this  tranquillity  to  beattri- 
buted  ?  to  the  con  It  inn  ion  of  the  government,  or  to  its 
fupinenefs  ?  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  difference, 
when  we  confider  that  thefe  arc  two  neighbouring  em- 
pires, both  abfolute,  and  both  profeOing  the  fain:  reli- 
gion. 

"  In  commercial  tranfacVions  the  Turk  is  juff,  and 
rarely  breaks  his  word  ;  the  Perfian  barters  his  oath  like 
any  other  commodity.  We  read  in  Plato  and  Herodo- 
tus, that  the  ancient  Perfians  had  a  horror  of  lying :  how 
much  their  descendants  have  degenerated  !  The  Perfian* 
of  the  prcfent  day  are  the  molt  lying  people  upon  earth. 
They  are  □  ecu  domed  in  their  infancy  to  diflemble,  and 
to  get  out  of  a  fcrape  by  any  fubterfuge.  Cunning  and 
deceitful,  thcPcrfian  is  never  afraid  to  break  his  engage- 
meats :  when  he  keeps  his  word,  it  is  only  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  do  otherwife.  The  crime  ot  theft,  which 
is  very  rare  among  the  Ottomans,  is  frequent  with  the 
Perfians,  who  commit  it  without  fcruple. 

"The  Turk  is  magnificent  in  his  prefenis,  whether 
guided  by  ofientation,  gratitude,  or  humanity.  But  the 
hand  of  the  Perfian,  always  open  to  receive,  is  never 
open  to  give:  when  he  cannot  do  otherwife  than  give, 
his  gifts  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  He 
ruins  hinifelf  only  in  promife;,  and  in  thefe  he  may,  in- 
deed, be  faid  to  be  munificent.  If  you  extol  the  beauty 
of  a  horfe,  a  fibre,  or  any  other  article,  he  immediately 
fays,  '  I  give  it  you.*  It  you  are  delighted  with  a  field 
bearing  a  rich  crop,  or  with  a  fmiling  valley,  he  fays,  'I 
make  you  a  prelent  of  it.*  But  this  is  all  mere  ceremony, 
and  never  turns  out  to  mean  any  thing.  The  Spaniard* 
have  the  fame  cuftom,  which  they  have  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Arabs. 

"The  Perfians  and  Turks  of  the  prtfent  day  are  not, 
as  their  forefathers  were,  rigid  obfervcrs  of  tbe  precept 
which  forbids  the  drinking  of  wine.  Kcverthelefs,  thofe 
who  tranfgrefs  are  ft 1 1 1  obliged  to  do  it  in  fecret.  In 
every  part  of  Perfia  where  the  vine  Rrows,  the  Armeni- 
ans and  Jews  make  the  wine,  and  fell  it  to  the  Perfians. 
The  Turks  are  more  addicted  than  their  neighbours  to 
tbe  vice  of  druiikcnncls. 

*«  Under  an  able  government,  the  Perfians  would  re- 
build their  cities,  re-eft abhfh  their  commerce,  and  repair 
the  injuries  which  theiragriculture  has  fufiained.  With 
a  vigorous,  aflive,  and  intelligent,  government,  the  Turk 
would  perhaps  once  more  ftrike  terror  into  Europe. 

"  From  thefe  different  traits  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fociety  of  tbe  Perfians  is  agreeable,  if  the 
connexion  between  tbe  parties  is  difinterelted  j  but  we 
mufl  not  expect  from  them  either  fincere  friendfhip,  flri£t 
integrity,  or  refined  delicacy."  Monthly  Mag.  vol. 
liii.  ii v. 

To  judge  from  tbe  Guebres,  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
Perfians,  they  were  originally  a  coarfe-looking  race  of 
people  ;  but  their  blood  has  fince  been  refined  by  the  in- 
termixture with  that  of  Georgia  and  Circaffij.  There 
are  lew  Perfians  of  quality  who  are  not  fprung  from  wo- 
men of  thofe  nations  j  and,  as  this  intermixture  has  been 
practifed  for  feveral  centuries,  both  fcxes  have  been 
greatly  improved  hy  it.  The  men  are  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned,  vigorous,  aclivV,  and  comely.    The  women, 
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without  being  qualified  to  vie  with  thofe  of  Georgia  in 
beauty,  are  in  general  handfome  in  face  and  figure. 

But  the  Perfians  differ  as  much  from  us  in  their  notions 
of  beauty  as  they  do  in  tbofe  of  tafle.  A  large  foft  and 
languiflitng  black  eyeconftitutes  with  them  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  and  diffules  an  amorous  foftnefs  over  the  whole 
countenance,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  piercing  and  ar- 
dent glance  of  majeitic  beauty.  It  is  chiefly  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  women  ufe  the  powder  of  antimony,  which, 
while  it  adds  to  the  vivacity  of  the  eye,  throws  over  it 
a  kind  of  voluptuous  languor  which  makes  it  appear  dif. 
folving,  as  it  were,  in  blils.  Thus  tbe  chief  characters  of 
beauty  with  them  are  eyes  like  the  antelope's,  a  full-moon 
face, and  theftatureof  the  cyprefsg  but  there  are  lecondary- 
ones  which  the  poets  are  fond  of  celebrating.  Ferdoufee,in 
the  Shah  Nameh,  thus  defcrihes  the  females  of  Touran  i 
"  Their  nature  is  tall,  like  that  of  the  cyprefs,  and  the 
locks  of  their  hair  black  as  mufk.  Their  cheeks  are  co- 
vered with  rofes,  and  their  eyes  full  of  languor;  their 
lips  are  fweet  asiugar  and  fragrant  as  the  role." — "  How 
admirable  is  thy  form  I"  exclaims  Hafiz  ;  "  how  delight- 
ful thy  converfe- 1  Thy  heart  is  as  tender  as  the  bud  of 
the  rofe  is  frefh ;  thy  beauty  is  equal  to  thai  of  the  cy- 
prefs of  tbe  eternal  garden  !"— Djaini  defcribes  the 
charms  of  Leilah  in  theleterm*:  "  Her  figure  was  ,tall 
and  elegant,  and  in  her  graceful  gait  (he  refembled  the 
partridge  of  the  mountains.  Beautiful  without  the  af- 
fiffancc  of  art,  nature  had  given  the  in  oft  delicate  rofy 
tinge  to  her  cheeks,  radiant  with  frefhnefs;  her  eyebrow 
was  like  a  delicate  bow,  formed  of  precious  amber,  and 
her  eyelafhes,  like  fo  many  little  darts  of  mufk,  pierced 
all  hearts}  her  lips  had  the  lufirc  of  rubias  without  their 
hardneU.  Her  enchanting  fmile  difplayed  teeth  as  white 
as  the  pureft  pearls  j  you  would  imagine  you  beheld  the 
bud  of  the  role  gemmed  with  the  tears  of  morning." 

Many  of  the  women  of  Perfia  are  as  fair  as  thofe  of 
Europe,  but  confinement  robs  them  of  that  lovely  bloom 
fo  becoming  and  foeffential  to  female  beauty.  The  Per- 
fian  women  have  a  curious  cuftom  of  making  their  eye- 
brows meet  j  and,  if  this  charm  be  denied  them,  they 
paint  their  forehead  with  a  kind  of  preparation  made  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  Perfia n  ladies  not  only  dye  their  hair  and  eye- 
brows, but  alio  (lain  their  bodies  with  a  variety  of  fan- 
tastic devices,  not  unfrequently  with  the  figures  of  trees, 
birds  and  beafts,  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  as  we  read  was 
the  practice  of  our  ancient  Britifh  anceftors.  This  fort 
of  pencil- work  fpreads  over  the  bofom,  and  continue* 
down  as  low  as  the  navel,  round  which  fome  radiated 
figure  is  generally  painted.  All  this  is  difplayed  by  the 
ftyle  of  their  drefs,  every  garment  of  which,  even  to  the 
light  gauze chemile,  is  open  from  the  neck  to  that  point, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  figure  of  a  Perfian  lady  of  the  royal 
feraglio,  in  Plate  I.  in  which,  however,  the  appearance 
of  the  tattooing  is  omitted. 

The  occupation*  of  the  Perfian  women  are  more  diver- 
fified  than  might  be  fuppofed.  They  fpin,  embroider, 
work  with  the  needle,  and  make  their  own  apparel. 
They  fuperintend  alfo  whatever  relate*  to  the  interior  of 
the  houle  >  they  keep  an  account  of  the  daily  expenditure, 
deliver  out  the  provisions  to  the  lervaoti,  pay  their 
wages,  adjult  their  difputes,  and  even  fee  that  pro- 
per attention  is  paid  to  the  horfe*.  Inevery  houfe  of  any 
consequence,  there  is  a  eunuch,  called  unxir,  Reward, 
with  whom  the  raittrefs  of  the  houfe  daily  confutes,  and 
decides  on  every  thing  relating  to  the  /zrvants  and  do- 
meftic  concerns. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  give*  the  following  lively  picture  of 
the  employments  of  women  belonging  to  what  may  be 
called  the  middling  clafs.  The  originals  after  whom'  it 
was  delineated,  were  the  four  wives  of  a  man  in  whole 
houfe  he  was  entertained.  "  From  the  hour  ol  riling,** 
fays  this  traveller,  "to  that  of  going  to  reft,  the  houle 
founded  with  one  continual  clatter  of  female  voices, 
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mingling  with  the  cries  of  children,  and  the  hurtling  cla- 
mour  of  varied  occupation.  Theft  women  do  all  the  la- 
borioui  parr  of  the  houfehold  eftablifhmenr,  each  having 
her  own  efpecial  department,  fuch  as  baking  the  bread, 
cooking  the  meat,  drawing  the  water,  &c.  and,  though 
the  latelt  efpoufed  is  ufualty  fpared  in  thefe  labours  and 
the  be*  drefled,  ft  it  I  the  whole  party  feem  to  remain  in 
good  humour,  no  appearance  of  jealoufy  dilturbing  the 
amicable  routine  of  their  proceedings.  When  their  lord 
Otowa  himfelf  among  them,  it  is  like  a  mailer  coming  into 
a  herd  of  favourite  animals  :  they  all  ruth  forward,  frilk- 
ing  abont  him,  pleafed  with  a  carefs  i  or  friuting  Hill  if 
they  meet  with  a  pat  inftead.  The  four  wives  of  my 
worthy  hoft  retire  at  fun-fct  from  their  domeftic  toils,  and 
eech,  taking  her  infant  and  cradle  to  the  roof  of  her  di. 
viilon  of  the  houfe,  not  forgetting  the  (kin  of  water  fhe 
ha*  brought  from  the  (bring  or  well,  deports  her  babe  in 
fsrfety,  and  fufpends  the  water-cafe  rear  her  bed  on  a  tri- 
pod of  flicks,  in  order  that  the  evaporation  may  cool  it 
ror  the  night  or  next  day's  ufe.  To  preferve  the  amity 
between  thefe  ladies,  which  had  fo  excited  my  admira- 
tion, our  communicative  hoft  told  me,  that  himfelf,  in 
common  with  all  hulbands  who  preferred  peace  to  paffion, 
adhered  to  a  certain  rule,  of  each  wife  claiming  in  regu- 
lar rotation  the  connubial  attentions  of  her  fpoufe. 
Wherever  this  monopoly  of  many  women  extds,  there 
vre  find  the  fofter  fcx  regarded  by  man  with  a  contempt 
which  gives  the  tovelielt  bride,  or  the  molt  refpeftable 
mother  of  his  children,  fcarccly  a  higher  rank  in  his  ef- 
eeem  than  the  beft  mare  in  his  Itud,  or  the  dog  that  is  his 
favourite  to-day  and  totally  neglected  to-morrow.  In  proof 
of  this  Mahometan  difparagement  of  women  in  general,  it 
would  be  deemed  the  height  of  impropriety,  while  a:!- 
dretTing  a  perfon  of  noble  quality  here,  to  hint  at  the  fe- 
male part  of  his  family ;  and,  were  even  the  mod  beloved 
wife  of  his  bofom  at  the  extremity  of  Tome  dangerous 
iilnefs,  if  a  male  friend  were  to  make  the  (lighted  inquiry 
after  her  health,  it  would  be  deemed  the  grofleft  infiilt." 

To  this  remark  we  find  a  ftrikitig  illultration  in  a  (ub- 
fequent  part  of  the  work  of  the  fame  entertaining  tra- 
veller. In  his  journey  from  Perfia  through  Afiatic  Tur- 
key, he  fell  in  with  a  party  belonging  to  Abdul  Ha  (Tan 
Khan,  then  Pcrtlan  amhafudor  in  London.  Thefe  peo- 
ple were  returning  from  England  to  Teheran  ;  and  under 
their  charge,  mounted  on  a  lorry  poft-horfe,  was  the  Fair 
Vtreojjum,  whofe  appearance  both  in  Pari*  and  in  Lon- 
don excited  at  tbe  time  fo  ftrong  a  fenfation.  She  was 
noticed  by  oar  European  ladies  with  much  kindnefs;  but 
the  ftyle  in  which  our  countryman  now  beheld  her  mull 
have  formed  a  lad  contrail  to  what  (he  had  then  experi- 
enced. "  When  the  poor  creature  (fays  fir  Robert) 
difcerned,  on  approaching,  my  Frangy  (European)  ap- 
pearance, me  was  riding  forward  to  addrefs  me;  but  in  a 
moment  the  rough  fellow  who  was  her  conduftor  laid  his 
whip  over  her  ftioulders,  with  fo  terrible  an  admonition 
into  the  baTgain,  that,  cloCng  both  her  lips  and  her  veil, 
the  travelled  on,  doubtlefs  with  heavy  recollection*.  To 
interfere  in  behalf  of  a  woman  fo  fttuated  would  cad  a 
fort  of  contamination  on  her,  and  only  redouble  her 
firipes." 

Dans. — "  If  the  prudence  of  a  nation  (fays  Chardin) 
were  manifested  in  a  ftedfaft  adherence  to  its  coftume, 
the  Perfian*  could  not  be  too  highly  praifed  for  that  qua- 
lity; for  their  drefs  never  alters;  they  never  make  any 
change  either  in  tbe  colour  or  fashion  ol  the  Huff.  I  have 
teen  drcifcs  belonging  to  Tamerlane  which  arc  preferved 
in  the  royal  treafury  at  Ifp.ihan,  and  which  arc  cut  in  the 
very  fa&ion  of  the  prefent  day,  without  the  flighted  dif- 
ference." Such  was  the  remark  of  Chardin,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  i  but  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  fafhions 
newer  alter  i  and,  could  the  fame  traveller  now  revifit  Pcr- 
Ita,  he  would  fancy  himfelf  in  anoti.er  country,  fuch  are 
the  changes  effected  by  the  latere  volutions  in  the  ftatc  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  culluine  of  i1.  inhabitants.  In 
Chardin'*  time,  all  (.olju:*,  bLiii.  excepted,  were  worn 


indifcriminately .  Under  the  dynafty  of  the  Zends,  light 
colours  were  preferred  |  but,  fince  the  family  of  the  Cad- 
jars  has  Ailed  the  throne,  the  darker  hues  have  been  the 
fathioo.  The  form  of  garments  alfo  has  undergone  great 
change  ;  infomuch  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  difcard 
certain  drawings  and  engravings  which  wc  had  trea Cured 
up  for  the  illultration  of  :his  article;  and  we  again  claim 
the  help  of  Monf.  Joor-lain,  who  informs  u»,  that  tho 
garments  compofing  the  drefs  of  a  modern  Perfunarethe 
following: 

t.  The  xeer  iljamch,  a  fpecies  of  very  wide  trowfers, 
made  of  cotton  cloth  or  ftik,  which  reach  down  to  the 
ankles,  and  are  tied  at  the  waift  in  front. 

a.  The  perrahnn,  or  (hirt,  of  filk,  comes  over  the  trow- 
fers and  talis  a  little  below  the  hips.  It  is  lhaped  at  too 
like  a  woman's  chemife,  having  no  collar,  and  is  fattened 
by  means  of  two  button*  over  the  left  (boulder. 

3.  The  rrtnlisf,  a  very  tight  veft,  which  falls  to  the 
bend  of  the  knee;  the  fleeves  defcend  to  the  wrilt.Tiiit 
are  open  from  the  elbow.  It  is  made  of  Mahometan 
chintz,  or  fine  fhawls. 

4.  Tbe  otbe,  a  long  robe  reaching  to  the  ankles,  fits 
clofe  down  to  the  hips,  and  buttons  on  the  fides.  The 
fleeves  of  the  caba  cover  thofe  of  the  erkalig,  and  are 
held  together  from  the  elbow  downward  by  a  row  of 
buttons,  fo  that  they  may  be  opened  for  the  performance 
of  the  prefcribed  ablutions  previoufly  to  prayers.  The 
caba  is  made  of  various  kinds  of  cloth,  fomc  of  which  are 
very  magnificent  and  expentive. 

5.  The  bogelte  is  another  kind  of  robe,  which  folds 
over  the  bread,  and  buttons  on  the  fide  down  to  the  hip. 
This  garment  is  generally  made  of  cloth,  Ihawl,  or  cotton 
fluff  folded  ;  and  is  worn  in  winter  only. 

6.  The  outer  robe  i*  always  of  cloth  ;  it  is  worn  or  not, 
according  to  the  weather.  The  robe  has  as  many  name* 
as  there  are  forms  of  which  it  is  fufctptible.  Is  is  called 
tikmek,  when  the  (I'.eves  arc  open  as  high  as  the  elbow, 
and  when  it  u  roun  l,  buttons  before,  and  fill*  like  a 
petticoat  over  the  fhawl  that  ferves  for  a  girdle;  amen, 
when  it  is  open  on  both  fides  from  the  hips;  and  bironne, 
when  it  is  lool'e,  with  wide  fleeves  hanging  carelefsiy 
from  the  (houlders. 

7.  The Jhalte-kemr,  or  Ihawl-girdlc,  fattened  round  the 
waitt  over  the  caba.  This  girdle  is,  according  to  tbe 
circumttancet  of  the  wearer,  either  a  real  Calnmere,  a 
Kerman  Ihawl,  or  a  piece  of  flowered  mullin.  In  this 
girdle  is  (luck  the  eandjar,  a  kind  of  dagger,  the  handle 
of  which  is  fometimes  enriched  with  precious  (lone*,  and 
at  others  merely  of  ivory  or  wood. 

8.  The  Perfian*  have  alfo  petilTes  of  very  rich  fluff, 
trimmed  with  far*  ;  fuch  as  the  ealabee,  which  covers  tbe 
whole  body,  and  is  trimmed  with  fur  down  the  back,  at 
the  (houlders,  at  the  elbows,  and  in  the  infide.  This  i* 
the  richeft  and  mod  (howy  garment  of  the  whole  Perfian 
coftume. 

9.  The  coortiee,  a  fort  of  jacket,  which  fit*  clofe  to  the 
body,  and  the  (kirt*  of  which  fall  over  the  thighs.  Tbe 
catabce  and  coordee  were  worn  in  Chardin's  time. 

10.  The  kolah,  or  cap,  worn  by  tbe  Perfians,  while 
more  convenient,  keeps  the  head  nut  lefs  warm  than  the 
turban.  It  is  made  of  lamb  (kin,  with  (hort  curly  black 
wool,  lined  with  a  greyilti  (kin  of  not  fo  line  a  quality, 
terminating  in  a  fx u) I  cap  of  red  or  azure-blue  cloth,  or 
merely  of  white  fheep-lkm.  The  only  distinction  there  i* 
in  this  fpecies  of  head-drefs,  confilt*  in  a  (bawl  wound 
about  the  kolah  j  and  this  diltinction  it  referved  for  the 
king,  the  prince*  of  his  family,  and  a  few  of  tbe  nobles, 
the  great  officer*  of  date,  and  the  magistrates. 

si.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  wear  in  winter  focks 
of  worded  or  cotton.   The  country  people  wear  no  dock-  ' 
ingi  in  fummer  ;  and  in  winter  they  wrap  piece*  of  cloth 
about  their  leg«. 

is.  The  Perfian  1  have  three  forts  of  (hoes  or  flippers, 
and  two  of  l>oo:i.    People  of  the  higher  clatTes  wear 
^rccii  ilippcrk  with  heels  an  inch  thick.    A  low  flipper 
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of  red  or  yellow  leather,  having  an  iron  in  fhape  of  a 
horfe-fhoe  at  the  heel,  was  formerly  worn.  The  lower 
clafTcs  ufe  (trong  (hoes  of  leather  or  quilted  cotton,  with 
flat  foles,  and  turned  up  at  the  toet.  One  of  the  forts 
cf  boot*  has  high  beds,  turns  up  at  the  toe,  and  covers 
the  whole  leg.  The  others  are  froaller,  tighter,  and  only 
reach  up  to  the  calf.    ,  , 

1 3.  When  a  Perfian  is  poing  to  ride,  lie  puts  on  a  pair 
of  wide  cloth  trowfers,  ctlM  Jtalwar,  into  which  he  in- 
troduces thefkirtsof  the  e/kalig  and  the  zeer-djameh.  A 
Perfian  ofdiftinaion,  thus  equipped  and  mounted,  is  re* 
prefented  in  the  lower  part  of  Plate  III. 

The  drefs  of  the  Perfians  of  the  fuperior  clnflet  is  very 
expenftve,  frequently  amounting  to  fixty  or  one  hundred 
guineas.  It  is  admirably  calculated  for  either  a  hot  or 
cold  climate:  it  impofes  no  reltraint  on  the  limits,  and 
may  be  put  on  or  thrown  off  in  five  minutes.  The  poor 
people  wear  no  cap,  and  but  little  clothes,  in  fumroerj 
but,  when  the  cold  weather  comes,  they  make  drefTes  of 
fhcep  (kins.  The  merchants  never  wear  fcarlct  or  crim- 
fon  cloths,  or  ufe  filver  or  gold  buttons  to  their  robes: 
this  may  not  poflibly  amount  to  a  prohibition,  but  the 
effeft  is  the  fame.  Shih  Abbas,  who  wiflied  to  make  this 
clafs  of  his  fubjefls'vrry  frugal,  ifliicd  an  order  that  they 
were  always  to  wear  (hawl  turbans  and  robes  of  broad 
cloth.  This  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  the  cheapeft  drefs 
they  could  wear }  as  the  lhawl  would  fcrve  them  for  their 
live*,  and  delcend  to  their  children;  and  the  cloths 
would  laft  feveral  years. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  wearing  of  Glk  is  inter- 
dicted "by  the  Muflulman  law,  on  account  of  its  being  an 
excrement.  The  Perfians,  however,  evade  this  prohibi- 
tion by  mixing  with  the  filk  a  very  fmall  portion  of  cot- 
ton. A  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  cloth  is  imported 
into  Perfia  from  Guzerat. 

The  Perfians  have  a  high  efteem  for  the  beard,  which 
is  an  object  of  their  inceffant  care  and  attention.  In 
Egypt  it  indicates  a  date  of  liberty  ;  in  Perfia  it  is  worn 
alike  by  mailer  and  flave:  there  the  condition  of  the  eu- 
nuch is  too  much  defpifed  for  any  one  to  wifli  to  refemble 
him  in  any  particular.  Black  bufliy  beards  are  held  in 
the  greateft  estimation  1  accordingly  all  are  of  this  colour ; 
for  men  of  a  fair  complexion  dye  their  beards,  as  well  to 
pleafe  the  women  as  to  give  themfelves  a  look  of  youth 
and  vigour.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  them  bufliy  1 
ointments,  pomatums,  drugs  of  all  forts,  are  early  em- 
ployed to  impart  to  them  this  fpecies  of  beauty  ;  but  na- 
ture is  feldom  to  be  overcome  by  luch  applications. 

Of  all  the  habits  of  3  Perfian,  the  molt  common  is  that 
of  fmoking.  Whether  he  is  with  his  women,  or  in  the 
company  of  his  friends  j  whether  he  is  going  abroid  or 
to  court;  he  is  never  without  his  pipe,  which  fills  the  in- 
tervals of  filence,  relieves  him  from  the  fatigue  of  talking, 
mid  frequently  caufes  him  10  be  deemed  more  intelli- 
gent than  he  really  is.  The  Perfian  pipe,  called  knltiaun, 
or  narquilly,  it  totally  different  from  ours,  as  may  be  feen 
in  the  portrait  of  the  emperor,  Plate  II.  It  is  fhaped  like 
.1  bottle  terminated  by  tlie  neck,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
bowl  for  receiving  the  tobacco.  The  tube  is  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  this  bowl,  and  frequently  makes  feveral 
windings  in  the  bottle.  The  latter,  which  is  of  blown 
glafs,  has  a  curious  appearance  to  a  Itranger:  it  is  orna- 
mented in  theinfide  with  reprefentations  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  foiYterimes  with  fmall  medallions.  When  the  glafs 
is  juft  blown,  thefe  ornaments  are  fixed  in  the  bottle  with 
fmall  pincers,  and  fo  neatly  are  the  pieces  joined  together, 
ai  entirely  to  efcape  obfervation.  A  handfome  knllimta 
rolls,  we  arc  told,  nearly  fifty  guineas.  To  ufe  this  pipe, 
the  bottle  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  tobacco  lighted. 
The  fmoke,  after  thus  parting  through  the  bottle,  arrives 
at  the  mouth  cool  and  difengaged  from  the  coarfer  va- 
vo'ir*. 

The  pr/hfodmats  are  a  ctafs  of  fervants  who  take  charge 
of  t tie  Imoking  apparatus  when  the  mailer  ride*  out.  A 
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couple  of  cylindrical  leather  cafes  are  fattened  on  each 
fide  of  his  faddle,  at  the  places  ufaally  deftined  for  the 
holder* ;  one  contains  the  kallioun  with  its  tubes,  &c. 
and  the  other  the  tobacco.  On  the  left  fide  of  thebeaft, 
and  fufpended  by  a  chain  long  enough  to  clear  the  belly, 
hangs  an  iron  pot  with  live  charcoal,  and  as  an  oppofite 
pendent  we  fee  a  large  leather  bottle,  holding  water; 
tire  and  water  being  eflentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
kallioun.  The  attendant  mult  be  ready  to  ferve  the  kal- 
lioun inftamly  at  the  call  of  the  mafter;  and  Plate  III.  re- 
prefents  a  grandee  fmoking  on  horfeback,  attended  by  a 
fervant  on  foot. 

The  drefs  of  the  females  is  very  fimple,  being  compofed 
of  a  much  fmaller  number  of  garments  than  that  of  the 
European  women.  A  Perfian  lady,  when  at  home,  does 
not  load  herfelf  with  clothes;  and  in  her  finery  (he  feems 
to  attach  very  little  value  to  beauty  of  form.  Very  ample 
trowfers  of  thick  velvet  cover  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  down  to  the  heels.  Over  thefe  trowfers 
is  worn  a  pttrakun,  or  chemife  of  muflin,  filk,  or  gauze, 
which  is  open  in  front  nearly  down  to  the  waift,  and  but- 
tons down  the  bofom  by  means  of  a  number  of  loops  and 
fmall  buttons  of  (ilk,  gold,  or  filver.  Over  the  peerahuit 
is  generally  fattened  a  girdle  of  (kin,  covered  with  cloth 
or  filk,  embroidered,  and  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold 
or  filver  and  precious  (tones.  Such  is  the  fummercoftume. 
The  winter  drefs  is  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  (hori 
upper  garment  refembling  a  jacket,  and  fhawls  in  which 
the  women  wrap  themfelves  as  a  protection  from  the  cold. 
The  covering  for  the  feet  is  a  kind  of  flipper,  with  a  fole 
of  ivory,  metal,  or  foine  hard  fort  of  wood.  See  the  up- 
per part  of  Plate  III. 

When  they  leave  the  hoafe,  they  put  on  a  cloak  which 
defcends  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  and  their  faces  are 
concealed  with  oriental  (crupulofity.  The  veil  which 
they  wear,  is  fotnetimes  worked  like  a  net,  or  elfe  two 
holes  are  made  in  the  cloak  for  their  eyes.  It  is  curious 
to  fee  a  number  of  tall  and  elegantly- formed  figures 
walking  in  the  ftreets,  and  prefenting  nothing  to  your 
view  but  a  pair  of  fparkling  black  eyes,  which  feeni  to 
enjoy  the  curiofity  they  excite.  The  veil  feems  to  be  ef- 
fential  to  their  virtue;  for,  as  long  as  they  can  conceal 
the  face,  they  care  not  how  much  they  expofe  the  reft  of 
their  perfon.  The  women  in  Perfia  are  the  only  people 
who  wear  jewels  and  ufe  perfumes;  and  this  is  a  privilege 
in  which  they  take  much  delight. 

The  hair  is  atraoft  always  arranged  in  treffes,  which  fall 
down  behind.  That  in  front  is  cut  fliort  and  turned  up 
from  the  forehead.  On  the  fides  it  defcends  in  ringlets 
over  the  ears  and  cheeks.  The  ends  of  the  trcrtes  are 
adorned  with  pearls,  clutters  of  precious  (tones,  or  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  filver.  The  bandeaux,  diadems,  and 
caps,  vary  in  form,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  inven- 
tor, or  the  tide  of  the  wearer :  they  are  more  or  lefa 
coftly  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  individual. 
Shawls  alike  cover  and  adorn  the  head  in  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent ways;  they  fall  down  the  back  over  the  fhoulders, 
twill  round  the  neck,  or  are  fattened  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  without  any  other  rule  than  tafte  to  determine 
their  pofition,  as  may  be  feen  on  comparing  the  figures 
of  the  contiguous  females  on  the  fame  engraving. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  coltume  of  the  modem 
Perfians,  Monf.  Jourdain  has  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  a  rmall  trail  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1818, 
in  the  Perfian,  Armenian,  and  French,  languages,  by 
Myr  Daoud  Zadour,  a  native  of  Perfian  Armenia,  who 
was  envoy  from  the  king  of  Perfia  to  the  court  of  France. 

Domestic  Habits.— The  Perfians  have  no  other 
guide  (or  the  divifion  of  time  than  the  fun.  They  di- 
vide the  day  into  three  parts;  from  fun-rile  to  noon, 
from  noon  till  three  o'clock,  and  from  three  till  fun-fet. 
Thus  it  you  arte  what  time  it  is,  a  Perfian  will  tell  you 
bow  many  hours  have  elapfed  fines  Con -rife  or  mid-day. 
The  niuerziH,  who  luminous  the  people  to  prayers  pro- 
II  U  claims 
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claim*  the  arrival  of  noon  ;  but,  at  he  wain  till  the  fhadow 
has  iraverfed  the  whole  length  of  the  meridian,  he  is  fre- 
quently an  hour  later  than  the  real  time. 

A  Perfian,  of  what  condition  foever,  rife*  as  foon  as  it 
is  light,  and  performs  his  morning  devotions.  Then 
comes  the  ttachtah,  or  brcakfaft,  which  confilts  of  grapes 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  in  feafon,  cheefe,  and 
goat's  milk,  and  finilhes  with  a  cup  of  very  itrong  coffee. 
The  artifan  then  goes  to  his  nutter's,  and  begins  his 
work;  the  tradefman  applies  to  bufinefs;  the  great  man 
repairs  to  the  apartment  in  which  he  receives  company, 
and,  while  fmoking  his  kal/itmn,  chats  with  his  inferiors 
orvifitors;  gives  directions  relative  to  his  domeftic  af- 
fairs; adjuds  the  quarrels,  or  lidens  to  the  reports,  of 
his  dependents.  At  nine  o'clock  he  vjlits  the  prince  or 
the  governor.  At  noon  he  returns  home,  and  takes  his 
trhacht,  or  dinrter,  ufually  continuing  of  bread,  cheefe, 
butter,  and  different  forts  of  fruit.  After  dinner  he  fays 
his  noon-tide  prayers, and  retires  to  the  inner  apartments 
to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his  women.  At  three  o'clock  he 
goes  abroad  to  pay  vifits,  or  receives  vifitors  at  home. 
At  four  he  recites  the  afternoon  prayer.  When  night 
comes  on,  his  carpet  is  fprcad  in  the  open  air,  and  he 
prepares  to  fpend  theevening  in  thecompany  of  his  friends 
or  dependents.  They  eonverfe  upon  the  events  of  the 
day,  or  the  news  of  the  court;  they  relate  extraordinary 
adventures,  for  the  Orientals  are  admirable  ftory-tellert, 
or  repeat  paffages  of  the  mod  eminent  poets.  1'he  hour 
for  the  fourth  prayer  arrives,  but  without  cauling  the 
flighted  interruption  in  the  converfation.  Each  rifes  in 
turn,  goes  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  places  himfclf  on  a 
fmall  carpet  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  per- 
forms this  religious  duty  with  muchgreaterdifpatch  than 
devotion.  Such  indeed  is  their  precipitation,  that  the 
duty  of  prayer  feems  to  be  quite  as  irkfome  as  it  is  indif- 
penfable.  At  ten  o'clock  a  fervant  announces  that  fup- 
per.yAamee,  is  ready:  at  the  fame  time  he  brings  with 
him  a  ewer  of  water ;  each  of  the  party  walhcs  his  hands  j 
and  they  then  feat  themfclves  round  the  tray  on  which 
the  dilhes  are  placed.  Eleven  o'clock  ufually  breaks  up 
the  company,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  occupation*  of  the 
day. 

The  Perfiant  are  too  much  adduced  to  etiquette  and 
ceremony  not  to  be  fond  of  vifiting.  The  dependent 
would  not  on  any  account  »IIow  a  day  to  pals  without 
paying  his  refpects  to  his  patron,  the  courtier  without 
prefenting  himfelf  before  the  fovereign,  and  friends  with- 
out  mutually  vifiting  one  another. 

The  ceremonies  and  compliment*  differ  with  the  rank 
of  the  vifitor.  If  an  inferior  is  honoured  with  a  vifit 
from  his  fuperior,  he  does  not  fit  down  till  the  latter  is 
feated,  nor  rife  till  he  has  rifen.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe 
commonly  occupies  the  upper  end  of  the  cufhion  or  car- 
pet j  but,  if  he  willies  to  do  honour  to  the  ftranger,  he 
gives  up  bis  place  to  him,  or  makes  him  take  a  feat  by  hi* 

A  vifit  between  perfons  of  diftinftion  and  of  equal  rank 
confifts  of  three  afls.  In  the  firft  the  vifitor  is  furnifhed 
with  a  kallioun,  or  pipe,  the  fmoke  of  which  is  cooled  by 
water,  and  a  cup  of  very  llrong  coffee  without  fugar. 
In  the  fecond  another  pipe  is  given  with  fiettt  coffee,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  rofe-water  and  fugar. 
A  frefh  pipe,  fweetmeats,  and  fherbet,  make  up  the  third 
a.' t.  Thele  fweetmeats  are  generally  brought  on  lilver, 
plated,  or  japanned,  trays,  adorned  with  painted  flowers 
or  other  ornaments.  1  he  Perfians  are  paflionatcly  fond 
of  fweetmeats,  and  excel  in  the  art  of  making  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Perfians  take  their  meals  is 
totally  different  from  ours  t  they  are  ft  rangers  to  the  ufe 
of  tables,  knives,  and  forks;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
habit,  that  articles  with  which  we  cannot  difpenfe  are  to 
them  mod  troublefome  and  inconvenient.  Thu*  Abu 
Taleb,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Europe,  com- 
plains bitterly  more  than  once  of  the  neceffity  of  eating 
with  a  knife  and  fork. 


The  method  of  proceeding  at  a  Perfian  entertainment 
will  be  hell  explained  by  the  description*  of  fom«  recent 
travellers. 

At  an  entertainment  given  to  Mr.  Morier  by  Moham- 
med Nebbee  Khan,  the  routine  was  a*  follow*  t  "  We 
did  not  go  till  the  khan  bad  fent  to  the  envoy  to  fay, 
that  the  entertainment  was  ready  for  hit  reception,  a 
cuftom  always  oblerved  on  fuch  occafions.  When  we 
arrived  at  his  tent,  the  fame  ceremonies  paffed  a*  in  the 
morning,  except  that  we  lat  upon  the  ground,  where  the 
inflexibility  of  our  knees  rendered  the  pofition  more  dif- 
ficult than  can  be  defcribed.  The  khan,  who  feenied  to 
commiferate  the  tightnefs  of  our  pantaloon*,  begged 
that  we  would  extend  our  legs  at  their  full  length  I  fear- 
ing, however,  to  be  rude,  wechofe  to  be  uncomfortable, 
and  to  iinitarc  their  fdhion  as  faithfully  as  poflible ;  and 
really,  with  rel'pefl  to  my  own  feelings,  I  thought  com- 
plaifaiice  was  never  carried  further.  The  gucftt  befidet 
ourfelvcs,  were  ourmehmandar  and  the  Perlian  fecretary. 
After  having  fat  fome  time,  kalliouut  were  brought  in, 
then  coffee,  then  knlliunnt,  then  fweet  coffee  fthe  compo- 
fuion  already  noticed  of  (ugar  and  rofe-water),  and  then 
hnltinum  again.  AH  this  was  rapidly  performed,  when 
the  khan  called  for  dinner.  On  the  ground  before  us 
was  placed  the j'rf'ia,  a  fine  chintz  cloth,  which  perfectly 
entrenched  our  legs,  and  which  is  u fed  lb  long  unchauged, 
that  the  accumulated  fragments  of  former  meals  collect 
intoamufty  pattc,  and  emit  no  very  favory  fmell ;  but 
the  Perfians  are  content,  for  they  fay  that  changing  the 
Jo/ra  brings  ill-luck.  A  tray  was  then  placed  before  each 
gueft  s  on  the'e  trays  were  three  line  china  bowls,  which 
were  Ailed  with  (herbets ;  two  made  of  fweet  liquors,  and 
one  of  a  mod  exquiftte  fpecies  of  lemonade.  There  were 
betides,  fruits  ready  cut,  plates  with  elegant  little  ar- 
rangements of  fweetmeats  and  confectionary,  and  fmaller 
cups  of  fweet  fherbet ;  the  whole  of  which  were  placed 
mod  iymmetrically.and  were  quite  inviting,  even  by  their 
appearance.  In  the  vafes  of  fherbet  were  Ipoons  made  of 
the  near  tree,  with  very  deep  bowls,  and  worked  fo  deli- 
cately, that  the  long  handle  juft  (lightly  bent  when  it  was 
carried  to  the  mouth.  The  pillnut  fuccecdcd,  three  of 
which  were  placed  between  each  two  gueds  ;  one  of  plain 
rice  called  the  t&illu,  one  made  of  mutton  with  raifins 
and  almonds,  the  other  of  a  fowl,  wuh  rich  fpiccs  and 
plums.  To  this^wcre  added  variou*  dilhes  with  rich 
fauces,  and  over  each  a  fmall  tincture  of  fweet  fauce. 
Their  cooking,  indeed,  is  moll  I y  compofed  of  fueets. 
The  bufinefs  of  eating  was  a  pleafure  to  the  Perfians,  but  it 
was  mifery  :o  us.  They  comfortably  advanced  their  chins 
clolie  to  the  dilhes,  and  commodioufly  fcooped  the  rice  or 
other  vicinal*  into  their  mouths,  with  three  fingers  and 
the  thumb  of  their  right  hand  ;  but  in  vain  did  we  at- 
tempt to  approach  the  dilh;  our  tight-kneed  breeches, 
and  ail  the  ligaments  and  buttons  of  our  drefs,  forbade 
us;  and  we  were  forced  to  manage  as  well  at  we  could, 
fragments  of  meat  and  rice  falling  through  our  fingers  all 
around  us.  When  we  were  all  latisfied,  dinner  was  car- 
ried away  with  the  fame  date  in  which  it  was  brought  ; 
the  fervant  who  officiated,  dropping  himfelf  gracefully 
on  one  knee,  at  he  carried  away  the  trays,  and  palling 
them  expertly  over  his  bead,  with  both  hit  hands  exten- 
ded, to  the  lacquey,  who  was  ready  behind  to  carry  them 
off.  We  were  treated  with  more  kaltiount  after  dinner, 
and  then  departed  to  our  beds."  This  w.it  in  1800. 
We  have  the  defcription  of  a  banquet  by  Sir  Robert  Por- 
ter in  1819,  in  nearly  the  fame  words. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Amecn-ed-dowlah  to  fir  Core 
Oufeley,  that  gentleman  and  his  fuite  enjoyed  better  for- 
tune, but  at  the  expenfe  of  the  na/i'e«  gucfts.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  lay  out  the  entertainment  in  the  Eu- 
ropean manner.  On  a  number  of  rude  unpainted  tablet, 
fome  high,  fome  low,  arranged  in  the  horfe-fhoe  fafhion, 
were  heaped  all  the  various  dilhes  which  compofe  a  Per- 
fian fead,  not  in  fymmetrical  order,  for  their  number 
made  that  impoffible,  but  pofitivcly  piled  one  upon  ano- 
ther, 
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ther  i  fo  that  Slewed  fowl  lay  under  roafted  lamb, 
under  ft  r  wed  fowl,  eggs  under  omelet,  rice  under  all,  and 
fo  on.  Every  European  was  provided  with  knife,  fork, 
napkin,  and  plate :  but  the  poor  Perfians  made  rueful 
work  of  it.  Some  were  Seated  upon  chairs  fo  high  that 
they  towered  far  above  the  alpine  feenery  of  meat*  and 
flews;  other*  again  were  feated  fo  low  that  they  were  loft 
in  the  valleys,  their  mouths  being  brought  to  about  the 
level  of  the  table.  When  a  Perfian  eats  his  dinner  in  hU 
ordinary  way,  the  dilhesare  placed  on  the  ground  before 
him,  and,  crouching  himfclf  down,  he  brings  his  tnoutli 
fo  clofc  to  them  as  commcdioufly  to  transfer  the  victuals 
from  the  difh  to  bis  mouth  :  but  here,  his  mouth  being 
placed  at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  good  things,  and  his 
fingers  being  the  only  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween both,  their  commerce  was  but  Dow  and  uncertain. 
There  was  much  amufement  in  obferving  how  awkwardly 
they  went  to  work,  and  the  indignation  exprefled  in  the 
faces  of  the  molt  ravenous,  who,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Britifh  guefls,  were  deprived  of  their  full  ra 
fuch  a  I'cene  of  good  cheer." 

Kotzebue  has  given  a  humourous  account  of  the 
ner  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ruffian  crabafly  were 
entertained  by  the  (erdar  of  Erivan.  After  describing 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  I 
(ball  only  mention  the  things  on  the  table  which  flood 
oppofite  to  Dr.  Miiller  and  myfelf;  from  thefe  focne  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  other  difbet.  Firft  came  a  large 
pancake,  which  not  only  covered  the  whole  table,  but 
liung  over  it  on  all  (ides  nearly  half  a  yard  deep;  it  is 
called  fjkttrtk,  and  ferves  the  Perlians  both  for  bread  and 
napkin:  then  half  a  Iheep,  the  leg  of  an  ox,  two  difhes 
with  various  roafted  meats,  five  difhes  of  ragouts  Sprin- 
kled with  faffron,  two  difhes  of  boiled  rice,  two  of  boiled 
fowls,  two  of  roall  fowls,  two  roafted  geefe,  two  difhes  of 
filb,  two  bowls  of  four  milk,  a  large  quantity  of  ftierbet, 
and  four  jars  of  wine ;  but  with  all  tbefe  there  was  neither 
knife,  fork,  nor  Spoon.  One  difh  was  piled  upon  ano- 
ther with  fuch  rapidity,  that  Dr.  Muller  and  myfelf  Aid- 
denly  found  ourfelves  liationed  behind  an  entrenchment 
of  viands  which  concealed  all  view  of  the  court,  and  only 
allowed  us  a  peep  at  our  friends  oppofite  through  the  in- 
tcTflices  of  the  multiplied  diflies.  Through  one  of  tbefe 
openings  I  endeavoured  to  obferve  what  the  JtrHwr  was 
doing.  With  his  left  hand  retting  upon  his  dagger,  for 
the  Perlians  never  eat  with  the  left,  he  gravely  ftrctcbed 
out  his  right  into  a  diOt  of  greafy  rice,  of  which  be 
kneaded  a  I  ma  1 1  portion  with  three  fingers,  and  conveyed 
it  with  great  addrefs  into  his  mouth,  feldom  foiling  either 
bis  beard  or  bis  muftachiot.  After  repeating  this  opera- 
tion feveral  times,  he  broke  a  piece  off  the  enormous  pan- 
cake, and  having  wiped  his  fingers  with  it,  fwallowed  it 
with  an  air  of  placid  fatisfaftion.  In  the  fame  manner, 
he  poked  into  a  variety  of  difhes  which  be  fancied  j  and 
at  laft  feized  a  goblet  of  iserbet,  and, drinking  it  off,  (roiled 
around  upon  his  wondering  guefls.  Very  few  of  the 
party  bad  tailed  any  of  the  difhes,  from  the  impoffibility 
of  getting  at  them;  for  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
removed  from  the  middle  without  demolifhing  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  whole.  The  fignal  for  clearing  the  tablet 
was  at  lad  given,  and  the  removal  of  the  difhes  occafioncd 
fome  curious  Scenes.  The  difh  of  ragouts  could  not  he 
fcparated  from  the  plate  of  four  cream,  upon  which  it  fo 
conveniently  repofed  ;  the  butter  had  entered  into  dole 
alliance  with  the  pancake ;  and  the  fifh  would  not  diflblve 
partnerfbip  with  the  roafted  fowls.  Force,  however,  Suc- 
ceeded at  laft  in  effecting  the  deGred  reparation,  and  the 
eatables  were  delivered  up  to  the  perfons  waiting  outfide. 
It  is  the  cuftom  in  Perfia  to  give  the  remains  of  >  feaK  to 
the  attendants,  or  fuch  perfons  as  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  ;  for,  in  a  great  boufc,  they  daily  cook  treble  the 
quantity  confumed  by  it*  inmates." 

At  another  entertainment  given  at  Sultania,  by  the 
"er,  to  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  and  his  Suite, 
by  the  fame  traveller,  that  "  a  mound  of 


earth  had  been  raifed  in  the  middle  of  a  tent,  as  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  a  table,  but  fo  very  hieh,  fays  he,  that  we  could 
hut  juft  fee  the  nofes  of  thole  who  fat  oppofite  to  us. 
This-  table,  which  was  of  immenfe  breadrh,  was  covered 
with  different  forts  of  difhes  and  fruit.  In  the  middle  a 
narrow  fpace  had  been  left  open,  and  I  could  not  imagine 
for  what  purpofe,  until,  when  we  were  feated,  I  faw  the 
Servants  jump  upon  the  table,  and  Hand  there,  handing 
round  fuch  difhes  as  might  be  agreeable  to  us.  I  would 
have  given  much  to  be  allowed  to  laugh  heartily  i  but 
we  were  obliged  to  reprefs  our  riCbiliry.  One  of  the 
men,  however,  having  ftepped  into  a  difh  of  four  milk, 
and  his  neighbour  having,  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  htm, 
nearly  fallen  over  another  difh,  it  was  no  longer  poffible 
to  refrain  from  laughing  outright ;  and,  luckily,  the  con- 
versation of  the  ambaflador  and  the  minifter,  who  did 
not  obferve  the  accident,  having  turned  upon  a  circum- 
ftance  of  a  ridiculous  nature,  our  laughter  could  not  ex. 
cite  particularobServation.  Theclumfy  fervant  morlelUy 
withdrew,  leaving  marks  of  his  footftept  on  the  table. 

"  The  minifter  Sent  to  Several  gentlemen  bonnet  hotuhn 
from  his  own  plate,  which  is  confidered  the  higheft  ho- 
nour that  a  perfon  of  diftincVion  can  Show  to  a  foreign 
gueft.  With  the  Perfians  that  degree  of  ceremony  is  dif- 
penSed  with :  he  throws  the  food  at  once  into  their 
mouths,  and  they  evince  much  dexterity  in  catching  it. 
Should  a  great  roan  happen  to  take  a  liking  to  bis  neigh- 
bour, he  nicely  kneads  a  portion  of  greafy  rice  with 
three  fingers  into  a  lump,  and  with  a  condescending 
finite  conveys  it  into  the  mouth  open  to  receive  the  ho- 
nour." 

The  furniture  of  a  Perfian  houfe  it  extremely  Simple 
when  compared  with  ours.  We  find  in  them  neither  beds 
fumptuoufly  decorated,  nor  tables  and  chairs  of  coftly 
wood,  nor  chandeliers  and  luftres,  nor  thofe  numberiefa 
articles  of  various  forms  and  materials  with  which  Euro- 
pean luxury  decorates  our  apartments.  In  Perfia  the 
furniture  confifts  of  a  thick  coarfe  felt  which  covers  the 
floor,  and  over  which  is  Spread  a  rich  Perfian  carpet. 
People  in  middling  circumstances  content  themfelves 
with  the  Selt  alone.  Inflead  oS  chairs,  Small  mattrefTcs 
about  a  yard  w  ide  are  placed  on  the  floor  round  the  room, 
and  covered  with  chintr-,  Silk,  or  cloth  oS  gold.  Culhions 
Set  on  end  clofe  to  the  wall  Serve  to  lean  agiinft.  When 
it  is  time  to  retire  to  reft,  a  mattreSs  is  Spread  upon  the 
carpet,  with  a  blanket  or  counterpane,  and  two  pillows 
of  down.  This  it  all  the  brd  uSed  by  the  Perfians,  and 
they  lie  in  it  without  undreffing.  The  mattreSs  is  of  vel- 
vet, and  the  counterpane  of  Glk  brocade,  or  cloth  of  gold 
or  Silver.  Articles  of  this  kind  are  not  changed  perhaps 
for  a  century  ;  for  thefe  velvets  and  brocades  never  wear 
out,  owing  in  part  to  the  extreme  dryncSs  oS  the  atroof- 


In  Perfia  a  native  never  enters  .1  room  in  boots  or  flip, 
pers  i  and,  when  a  foreigner  attempts  any  tranfgrvflion  of 
this  ufage,  itit  looked  upon  as  the  height  of  ill-breeding, 
if  not  quite  a  premeditated  infult.  As  thefe  people  uSe 
the  carpet  not  merely  for  domeftic  purposes,  bur  to  kneel 
down  on  when  they  Say  their  prayers,  it  is  confidered  in 
fome  mcaSurc  Sacred,  and  hence  ariles  the  cuftom  oS  a 
vifitor  leaving  bis  flippers  at  the  room-door.  The  term 
door  here  means  whatever  denotes  the  way  of  ingreSs  to 
the  apartment ;  for  though,  in  general,  there  is  a  double 
door  of  carved  or  painteu  wood,  which  may  be  clofed  at 
pteafure,  yet  it  is  So  feldom  Shut  in  the  day,  that  we  uSually 
find  a  (ilk  curtain  filling  the  vacant  Space  oS  the  entrance ; 
its  light  drapery  being  not  only  a  cooler  but  a  more  ele- 
gant appendage  than  a  thick  heavy  door.  An  attending 
fervant  raiSet  the  curtain  at  the  approach  oS  a  vifitor,  and 
drops  it  on  his  having  entered.  That  the  cuftom  of  fuch 
draperies  is  of  great  antiquity  we  find  in  various  authors. 
Plutarch,  for  inftance,  informs  us  that  "  Alexander, 
fnatching  a  fprar  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  meeting 
Clytus  as  he  was  drawing  back  the  ttW-eurtoin,  ran  him 
through  the  body." 
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The  Pertain  have  no  candle*  for  lighting  their  houfe*. 
For  i hit  purpose  they  ufe  brafs  cups  fixed  upon  rods  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  they  fill  with  pure  white  tallow, 
having  a  cotton  wick  in  the  middle.  Sometimes  they 
burn  fcented  tapers,  the  wax  of  which  has  been  mixed 
up  with  oil  of  cinnamon  or  cloves,  or  feme  other  aro- 
matic. 

The  mode  of  warming  boufes  is  economical  but  un- 
wholefome.  The  Peruana  are  ft  rangers  to  the  ufe  of  fire- 
places and  chimneys.  In  their  Head,  a  forry  expedient 
prefents  itfelf  in  the  Ihape  of  a  large  jar,  called  a  fovrry, 
which  is  funk  in  the  earth,  generally  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  its  mouth  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  This 
the  people  fill  with  wood,  or,  as  that  is  very  fcarce,  with 
dung,  or  any  other  combuflible ;  and,  when  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  charred,  the  mouth  of  the  vefTel  is  fliut  in  with  a 
fquare  wooden  frame,  fliaped  like  a  low  table.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  thick  wadded  quilt,  under 
which  the  family,  ranged  round,  place  their  knees,  to  al- 
low the  hot  vapour  to  in  fin  u  ate  itfelf  into  every  fold  of 
their  clothing.  When  very  cold,  they  draw  the  borders 
of  the  quilt  »p  as  high  as  their  chins,  and  form  a  group 
Something  reientbling  our  ideas  of  a  wizard  incantation. 
This  mode  of  warming  is  very  difagrceable,  and  often 
dangerous  i  owing  to  the  immoveable  poiition  neceflary 
to  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  glowing  embers,  ana 
to  the  naufeous  and  often  deleterious  effluvia  from  the 
frooke,  which  may  caufe  dreadful  bead-aches.  This  An- 
gular kind  of  cbauffoir  anfwersalfo  the  purpofe  of  prepa- 
ring the  frugal  meal  of  the  family,  either  as  an  oven,  or 
to  admit  on  its  embers  the  pot  which  boils  the  meat  or 
.pottage.  Barbarous  as  the  ufage  may  feem,  the  koureg 
is  not  confined  to  the  peasantry  ;  it  is  found  in  the  no- 
bleft  manfions  of  the  cities,  only  burning  more  agreeable 
fuel.   (Jourdain  iv.  »66.) 

Education. — Peruana  of  high  rank  have  their  chil- 
dren inftrufted  by  mnllahi  (priefts)  and  other  preceptors, 
at  their  own  houfes.  The  lower  orders,  and  often  confi- 
derable  Perfians  who  are  under  the  condition  of  nobles, 
fend  their  fons  to  the  public  fchools  eftablifhed  in  every 
town.  They  are  commonly  held  in  the  mofques,  and 
Sometimes  in  the  houfes  of  the  teachers,  who  are  moftly 
mollahi.  The  expenfe  of  each  child's  education  annually 
amounts  to  fcarccly  a  toman,  a  price  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  advancement  of  learning.  The  febofars  fit  round 
their  mailer  on  the  matted  floor,  all  conning  their  lefTons 
aloud  as  they  learn  them,  and  not  flopping  their  noife 
even  when  the  teacher  is  hearing  one  of  the  other  pupils 
read.  This  little  feminary  prefents  a  curious  fight  to  an 
European ;  for,  betides  the  rapid  motion  of  their  lips, 
they  keep  their  bodies  in  one  continued  fee-faw,  without 
which  movement  a  Pcrfian  conceives  it  would  be  impof- 
libleto  learn  anything.  When  idlenefi  or  any  other  mif- 
demeanour  requires  chaftifement,  the  young  culprit  un- 
dergoes the  fame  punifhment  as  that  which  royalty  at 
timei  inflicts  on  any  offending  nobleman;  namely,  the 
ballinado  on  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  children  are 
taught  reading  and  writing ;  and, as  foon  as  they  can  com- 
mit to  memory,  they  learn  paflages  from  the  favourite 
poets  of  the  country,  many  of  which  are  fraught  with  the 
nohlell  fentimentt  and  the  moft  amiable  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature.  At  the  fame  time  they  are  taught  prayers 
from  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  a  language  which  they  do  not 
in  general  undcrftanj  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  prayer  is 
explained  to  them,  in  the  lame  manner  as  Latin  pravers 
to  ignorant  Catholic  Chrilliatis,  and  they  are  directed  on 
what  occaiions  to  repeat  it.  Youth  of  the  higher  claffes 
often  ad  J  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  and  Alfo  theTurk- 
i:h  linguage,  to  their  deeper  lludiet.  The  ulual  lift  is, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  moral  philolophy,  altronoray,  and 
nut  unr'requently  aftrology,  all  of  which  arc  cultivated 
with  toiifiderable  affiduity  and  lucceisby  mod  of  the  Per- 
flan  gentlemen,  who  never  fail  to  add  the  manly  exercifes 
M  (hef'e  liberal  acquirements.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  ruin  and  ne^leit  into  which 


the  colleges  of  nearly  all  the  great  cities  have  fallen  :  the 
once  noble  eflablifhments  of  Ardebil,  Cafvin,  Ifpaban, 
Shiraz,  ice.  being  mere  fhadowt  of  what  they  were. 

A  youth  quits  his  preceptor  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  then  learns  to  bend  the  bow,  to  wield  thefabre,  and  to 
manage  a  horle.  Marriage  releafes  him  from  all  reftraint, 
but  not  from  the  refpect  which  he  owes  to  his  lather. 
The  facrcd  rights  of  paternity  are  never  violated  in  the 
eaftt  there  a  fon,  whatever  be  bis  age  or  condition,  never 
fits  in  the  pretence  of  his  father;  but  his  movements  and 
whole  demeanour  are  marked  with  filial  fubmiffion. 

The  children  of  the  lower  claffes  are  never  feen  run- 
ning about  the  ftreets,  getting  corrupted  by  bad  examples 
and  bad  language,  contracting  a  fondnefs  for  play,  quar- 
relling and  fighting.  They  ulually  begin  to  go  to  fchool 
at  the  age  of  lis  years,  and  attend  it  twice  a-day.  On  their 
return,  tbeir  parents  keep  them  at  home  to  accuftom  them 
«arly  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  they  deftgn  them. 

The  girls,  however,  receive  no  moral  education  what- 
ever. When  they  have  learned  reading,  writing,  and  em- 
broidery, their  education  is  finifbed ;  and  thofe  things 
tbey  are  taught  either  by  females  hired  for  the  purpofe, 
or  at  the  fchools,  which  they  frequent  till  they  have  at- 
tained fuch  an  age  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  abroad 
without  a  veil.  Neither  dancing,  roufic,  and  other  accora- 
plifhments,  nor  reading  and  rludy,  ever  develop  and 
heighten  their  natural  graces,  or  enrich  their  minds. 
Deititted  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  harem,  viliting  and  being  vi- 
sited by  none  but  females,  fociety  never  forms  their  roan* 
ners ;  the  power  of  human  refpect  oppofes  no  barrier  to 
tbeir  paiSons,  to  the  vices  of  their  hearts,  and  to  the  ex- 
travagancies of  tbeir  difpofition  i  the  intercourse  with 
women  perverts  rather  than  purifies  their  morals.  The 
mother  exclufively  Superintends  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  and  faithfully  tranfraits  to  her  defeat  which 
were  not  corrected  when  (he  was  herfelf  young  t  virtue 
and  modefty  are  terms  which  fhe  never  utters  in  her  hear- 
ing, for  they  arc  terms  as  unmeaning  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  She  familiarizes  her  with  but  one  idea  ;  that 
(be  is  one  day  to  belong  to  an  abfolute  mailer,  whofe  love 
the  mult  drive  to  acquire,  not  by  praclifing  the  virtues  of 
her  fex  and  condition,  but  by  the  arts  of  refined  coquetry, 
which,  though  they  may  excite  paflion,  are  an  antidote  to 
trueconjugal  tendernefs,  which  is  founded  on  mutual  ef- 
teem  and  regard.  She  does  not  teach  her  how  to  become 
a  good  wife  and  mother,  or  inculcate  that  modefty,  and 
that  chafte  re  Genre  in  all  her  motions,  language,  and  ac- 
tions, which  adorn  beauty  and  embellifh  plainnefs ;  but 
(he  enjoins  her  not  to  go  abroad  without  muffling  up  her 
face  and  her  whole  perfon ;  not  to  look  at  a  man,  nor  to 
engage  in  any  intrigues ;  if  however  the  does  not  internet 
her  in  the  art  which  fhe  has  herfelf  learned  by  experience, 
of  bringing  them  to  a  fortunate  conclusion.  (Jourdain, 
tom.iv.  p.  159) 

Amussmknts.— The  opinions  of  the  Mahometans  in 
general  refpecting  mufic  and  dancing  tend  much  to  con- 
tract the  circle  ot  tbeiramufements.  They  are  ftrangers 
alike  to  the  pleafures  of  the  ball,  the  concert,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  thofe  (ports  in  which  the  aflembled  youth 
of  both  Sexes  indulge  the  flow  of  gaiety  natural  to  their 
time  of  life.  Their  difpofition  on  the  contrary  is  grave 
and  taciturn  ;  and, though  the  Perlian  may  poflefs  policed 
manners,  extenCve  information,  and  a  memory  well 
llored  with  anecdote,  yet  his  chcerfulnefs  is  never  briflc 
and  animated  like  ours. 

Several  grandees  keep  for  their  amufement  a  number  of 
young  Georgians  who  can  fing,  play  on  different  inftru- 
ments,  and  perform  feats  of  tumbling  and  agility.  Per- 
rons of  inferior  rank  employ  hired  muficians  and  dancers. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  claSs  of  people  called  lootut,  who 
go  from  houfe  to  houfe,  amufing  their  auditors  with 
relating  numberlefs  ftories,  either  true  or  fictitious,  but 
always  ^rofily  indecent.  They  alfo  perform  a  variety  of 
trick*  limilar  to  thofe  of  our  jugglers  and  tumblers. 
Though  they  have  no  theatre,  the  Perfians  are  not  with. 
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out  a  fpecie»of  dramatic  exhibition.  There  are  pcrfom 
who  recite  and  aft  paflage*  of  the  Sbah  Nameh  of  Fer- 
doufee,  fuch  at  the  rtattle  between  Rouftam  and  Sohrab, 
and  between  ihe  fame  hero  and  Iifendiar. 

In  fummer,  when  the  approach  of  night  terminate* 
the  laboun  of  the  villageri,  they  aflemble  around  a  foun- 
tain or  on  the  margin  of  a  ft  ream,  foread  their  mat*,  and 
highly  enjoy  the  fupreme  delight  of  breathing  a  frelh  and 
pure  air.  To  the  Perfian  there  it  no  enjoyment  equal  to 
this :  yet  there  are  other  amufements  which  enliven  the 
village  circle,  and  banifli  from  it  laflitude  and  care.  Some- 
time* an  itinerant  bard  charm*  his  auditor*  with  the  re- 
cital of  the  loves  of  Medjnoun  and  Lei'lah  j  at  other* 
a  Ufftk-km,  or  dory-teller,  declaim*  the  hiftory  of  the 
heroes  of  Perfia.  Here  a  dervife  edifies  hit  hearer*  with 
•  delineation  of  the  virtues,  misfortunes,  and  miracles,  of 
Ali  and  his  family;  there  the  reifi-dth,  or  village  bailiff, 
relate*  the  hiftory  of  the  great  men  of  the  province,  and 
corifiders  the  motionlefs  attitude,  the  fixed  gaze,  the  ftu- 
pefaftion  of  his  auditory,  a*  the  moll  flattering  tribute 
to  hi*  ruftic  eloquence.    In  another  place  a  moltah,  at 


once  a  minifter  of  religion  and  a  prieft  of  the  mufe,  re- 
peats,  with  due  emphafis.  piece*  from  the  Gulirtan  of 
Saadi,  or  the  Divan  of  Hafiz  ;  while  a  few  pace*  diftant  a 


buffoon  by  hi*  falliet,  or  a  juggler  by  hi*  trick*,  excite* 
the  laughter  and  admiration  of  the  junior  clafles. 

When  night  ha*  (hroudcd  the  earth,  and  it*  refrefhing 
coolnef*  ha*  fucceeded  the  heat  of  day,  the  villager*  join 
in  the  dance  accompanied  by  inrtrumcntsi  at  other  times 
the  peafant*  remain  fpcftators,  and  leave  the  exercife  to 
troops  of  dancer*  of  both  fexe*  who  ftroll  about  the 
country  for  hire. 

Other  amufement*  of  the  Perfian*  confift  in  (hooting 
with  the  bow,  managing  the  fabre,  and  playing  stjuma- 
fane,  a  game  very  common  among  the  military  men.  It 
i*  played  in  the  following  manner.  A  number  of  men  on 
horfeback,  each  armed  with  a  jvrttd,  or  dart,  three  cu- 
bit* long,  divide  into  two  oppofite  troop*.  Two  or  three 
gallop  away  from  their  troop,  and  are  purfued  by  the  like 
number  of  the  other  party,  who  throw  the  jureed  at  them 
while  going  at  full  fpeed.  The  perfon  at  whom  the  Ju- 
reed i*  thrown,  either  catche*  it  in  his  hand,  or,  flipping 
under  the  borfe's  belly,  allow*  it  to  fly  over  him.  This 
feat,  which  i*  by  no  meant  eafy,  at  the  rate  the  horfe  is 
going,  they  perform  very  expertly.  The  jureed  comes 
with  fufticient  force  to  break  an  arm.  They  alfo  amule 
therafelves  with  riding  at  full  fpeed,  throwing  the  jureed 
on  the  ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  rebounds. 

The  king's  cavalry  are  alio  trained  to  an  exercife  called 
the  ktykaj,  which  Confift*  of  turning  about  on  the  faddle 
at  full  fpeed  and  firing  a  carbine  backward.  This  they 
learn  from  their  childhood,  and  it  give*  them  great  con- 
fidence and  dexterity  on  horfeback.  It  it  probably  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Parthian  cuftom,  fo  frequently  alluded 
to  in  ancient  author*  i  with  thi*  difference,  that  fire-arm* 
are  now  ufed  inftead  of  bow*  and  arrow*. 

The  modern  exercife  of  the  bow  is  likewife  performed 
on  horleback.  The  horfeman  gallops  away  with  a  bow 
»od  arrow  in  his  band,  and,  when  he  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  he  inclines  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  dif- 
charges  hi*  arrow,  which,  to  win  the  prize,  muft  bit  a 
cup  fixed  at  the  top  of  a  pole  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high. 

Another  fpecie*  of  exercife,  which  feem*  to  be  lef* cul- 
tivated than  the  preceding,  it  thus  mentioned  by  Kotzc- 
hue:  "When  the  review  was  ended,  the  matter  of  the 
horfe  came  forward,  Sanding  upon  a  wild  Arabian,  and 
turned  himfelf  round  while  the  horfe  was  bounding 
about  in  every  direction  at  full  (peed,  not  in  the  meafored 
canter  of  our  riding-fchools.  Sometimes  be  would  fof- 
uend  himfelf  by  either  foot,  while  hi*  bead  and  arm* 
hung  down  to  the  ground  i  then,  fwinging  himfelf  on  the 
hone,  be  would  (land  in  the  laddie  upon  both  leg*  oronet 
in  fliort  be  went  through  1  great  variety  of  feat*,  the 
fight  of  which  wa»  really  alarming.  Thi*  roan**  perform* 
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anee*  certainly  fur  parted  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I 
bad  ever  witneffed  in  my  own  country  j  and,  when  the 
minifter  aflced  my  opinion  of  them,  I  allured  him  that  we 
had  nothing  equal  to  them  in  Ruflia.  <  And  yet,'  added 
he,  •  that  is  not  our  beft  tumblerj  the  beft  is  fick.'  I 
did  not,  however,  give  much  credit  to  tuisaflertion  ;  and 
I  afterwards  learned  that  this  man  was  the  only  perfor- 
mer at  the  king's  court,  and  indeed  fuperior  to  any  in 
Perfia. 

The  game  of  the  mall  is  alfo  known  to  the  Perfian*, 
who  play  at  it  on  horfeback.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
place  appropriated  to  thi*  exercife,  there  are  two  ports 
which  ferve  for  a  wicket.  The  ball  i*  thrown  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  place,  when  the  player*,  provided  with 
a  fhort  rtick,  purfue  and  ftrike  it  while  going  at  a  gallop, 
and  endeavour  to  drive  it  between  the  two  port*.  Scarcely 
any  but  people  of  fuperior  rank  play  at  thefe  games,  in 
which  they  difplay  great  (kill  a*  well  in  the  fport  itfelf  a* 
in  riding. 

In  many  cities  of  Perfia,  particularly  at  Shiraz,  there 
are  houfes  called  zeur-haatk,  where  bodily  exercife*  are 
praetifed.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  gymnafium* 
of  the  ancient*.  The  zour-kaneh  con fj fit  of  a  room,  the 
floor  of  which  is  funk  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  foil. 
They' have  no  air  or  light  but  what  it  admitted  at  fmall 
aperture*  in  the  dome  |  and  hence  it  it  unwholefome  to 
remain  long  in  them.  A  broad  fmooth  terrace  i*  the 
arena  where  the  exercife*  are  performed,  while  the  fpec- 
tators  and  mufician*  are  Rationed  in  a  kind  of  boxes  or 
rather  niche*. 

Niebuhr,  who  vifited  thefe  gymnafium*,  give*  a  faith- 
ful defcription  of  their  different  kinds  of  exercife*,  all  of 
which  were  defigned  to  develop  the  pbyfical  power*  and 
natural  dexterity.  The  champion*  enter  the  arena  ftark 
naked  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  tight  drawer*. 
They  begin  with  a  flaort  prayer  and  proftration,  for  the 
Mulfulman  never  engages  in  any  thing,  not  even  amufe- 
ment, without  praying.  Having  performed  this  duty, 
fome  extend  themfelvesat  full  length,  but  without  allow- 
ing the  belly  to  touch  the  ground,  and  in  this  port  ore 
defcribe  a  circle  with  the  head,  yet  without  ftirring  either 
hands  or  feet  by  which  they  are  fupported.  Others  take 
thick  wooden  clubs,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
cut  into  the  fhape  of  pear*,  place  one  on  each  fhoolder, 
brandifti  them  about  in  cadence  with  the  mufic,  at  the 
fame  time  (tamping  with  their  feet,  and  continuing  this 
exercife  for  half  an  hour.  Some  (land  on  their  hand*, 
with  their  heel*  in  the  air,  and  leap  up  by  a  plank  fet 
againft  the  the  wall,  or  even  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
plank ;  other*  dance  to  the  found  of  lively  mufic,  fome- 
times  turning  round,  fomctimcs  leaning  againft  the  wall, 
fome  timet  (landing  on  one  band,  fometimes  on  the  other. 
Some  lie  down  on  their  backs  with  cufhions  under  the 
head  and  arms,  and  raife  in  cadence  heavy  pieces  of  wood  ; 
while  others,  (landing  upright,  (hake  their  bodies  in  every 
direction,  up,  down,  forward,  and  backward.  Thefe  pof- 
tures  are  varied  to  infinity,  and  they  are  generally  fuc- 
ceeded by  wreftling.  The  combatants  never  try  their 
(trength  till  they  have  paid  each  other  a  tboufand  com- 
pliment*. They  firft  clap  their  hand*  one  againft  ano- 
ther, then  crof*  them  over  their  forehead*;  they  next  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  each  feeking  the  mean*  of  attacking 
hi*  antagonift  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  contcft  is 
thus  prolonged  till  the  victory  i*  decided,  and  the  van- 
ijuirtied  party  kirtes  the  band  of  the  conqueror.  When 
the  champion  ha*  beaten  all  hi*  adversaries,  he  folicitt 
fome  donation  of  the  fpectatort.  If  be  can  prove  that  he 
ba*  overcome  the  mod  eminent  champion*  of  the  great 
cities,  he  ha*  a  right  to  have  a  lion  placed  on  hi*  tomb. 

Thefe  gymnafium*,  like  thofe  of  antiquity,  have  each 
their  gymnafiarch,  who  is  called  ptUtvan,  hero.  Superior 
(trength,  (kill,  and  dexterity,  are  the  qualification*  for 
thi*  office.  The  pehlevan  muft  have  vanqoifhed  all  com- 
petitor* in  the  different  exercife*.  He  n  then  inverted 
with  the  fuperintendence  over  them,  adjudge*  the  victory, 
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encourages  emulation,  keeps  good  order,  and  in  eloquent 
harangue*,  in  which  the  names  of  AH  and  Huffeyn  fre- 

?|uently  occur,  he  reminds  them  of  the  good-humour, 
riendfhip,  and  refpect,  which,  though  rivals,  they  ought 
mutually  to  (how  to  each  other. 

The  Perfians  are  paflionately  fond  of  the  chafe)  it  is 
an  exercife  to  which  they  are  addicted  from  their  youth, 
and  in  which  they  excel.  They,  however,  make  but . 
little  ufe  of  dogs  in  hunting,  confidering  them  as  the 
moll  impure  of  animals  ;  hence  they  employ  birds  in  their 
ftead.  They  have  brought  their  hawks  to  a  great  degree 
of  docility,  particularly  one  clafs  which  they  call  the 
cAittkh,  and  which  is  trained  to  catch  antelopes.  It  is 
hunted  with  in  this  manner :  When  a  herd  of  deer  is  dif- 
covered,  one  is  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  dogs,  and 
the  bird,  being  let  loofe,  almoft  immediately  pounces 
upon  it,  flapping  its  wings  over  the  eyes  of  the  antelope. 
The  animal  endeavours  to  rid  itfclf  of  the  churkh  by 
beating  its  head  againft  the  ground  ;  bur,  as  the  bird  is 
perched  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  this  attempt  is  of 
no  avail.  As  the  antelope  (lops  the  inftant  the  churkh 
pounces  on  it,  the  dogs  foon  come  up  to  fee ure  their  prey. 
One  of  thefe  birds  will  kill  two,  and  fometimes  three,  an* 
telopes  in  a  day. 

The  wild  afs  is  fometimes  hunted,  though  rarely,  on 
account  of  its  very  great  fpeed.  Whenever  it  is,  horfes 
are  Rationed  in  places  where  it  is  moft  likely  to  run,  and 
by  continually  changing  horfes  the  hunter  fometimes 
overtakes  this  furprifingly  fleet  animal. 

Near  Khoi  are  to  befeen  two  pillars,  called  kelUh  minar, 
or  pillars  of  fkulls,  which  are  the  memorials  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  hunt  of  Shah  Ifmael,  who  is  faid  to  have  killed 
in  one  day  a  multitude  of  wild  goats,  the  heads  and 
horns  of  which  were  arranged  round  two  malTive  pillars 
of  brick,  where  they  dill  remain.  Some,  lefs  credulous, 
affirm,  that  thefe  heads  were  the  produce  of  the  fport  of 
a  year,  which  feems  much  more  probable;  though  it  is 
allowed  that  the  flocks  of  goats  and  antelopes  on  the 
mountains  to  the  northward  of  Khoi  are  more  numerous 
than  it  is  eafy  to  conceive. 

Quails  abound  in  fome  parts  of  Perfia.  This  bird  the 
Perfians  hunt  in  a  very  curious  manner.  They  (lick  two 
poles  in  their  girdle,  and  place  upon  them  either  their 
outer  coat  or  a  pair  of  trowfers,  which  are  intended  to 
look  at  a  didance  like  the  horns  of  an  animal.  Tbey 
then  with  a  hand-net  prowl  about  the  fields;  and  the 
quail,  feeing  a  form  more  like  a  beaft  than  a  man,  permits 
the  hunter  to  approach  fo  near  that  he  can  throw  his  net 
over  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Perfians  catch 
quails  in  this  manner,  is  truly  aftonifhing.  Mr.  Morier 
lays,  that,  in  one  of  his  rambles  with  a  gun,  he  met  a  fhep- 
herd-boy,  who,  laughing  at  the  few  birds  he  had  killed, 
erefled  bis  horns,  and  prefently  caught  more  birds  alive 
than  he  had  (hot. 

The  horfe-raccs  of  the  Perfians  are  very  different  from 
ours.  The  horfes  flart  at  the  diftance  of  perhaps  fifteen 
miles,  and  purfue  a  direct  courfe  to  the  poft.  No  care  is 
taken  to  level  the  ground;  and,  as  it  often  happens  that 
more  than  twenty  horfes  (tart  together,  there  are  frequent 
accidents.  Purfes  of  gold  are  given  to  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  third,  horfes.  They  take  great  pains  in  training 
their  horfes,  which  they  do  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
is  praclifed  in  Europe. 

The  Mahometan  religion  interdicts  games  of  chance, 
and  the  police  fines  thole  who  tranfgrefs  this  prohibition  i 
the  Perfians,  neverthelefs,  pay  but  fittle  attention  to  this 
precept.  They  cannot,  however,  be  charged  with  a  par- 
ticular fondneis  for  gambling,  which  they  never  purfue 
to  excefs.  The  Perfians  are  acquainted  with  tennis  and 
dice  |  the  game  of  backgammon  is  common  among  them, 
but  tbey  know  little  of  chefs.  Their  cards,  called  katut- 
jaftk,  are  of  wood,  ninety  in  number;  they  are  very  cle- 
verly painted,  and  marked  with  eight  colours.  They 
have  alfo  a  game  which  is  common  alfo  in  Turkey,  by 
the  name  of  nmgaia.  Moft  of  thefe  games  arc  confined 
a 


to  the  lowed  claffes  of  the  people.  The  priefts  hold  per* 
fons  who  play,  efpecially  if  for  money,  in  little  eftimation, 
and  believe  that  they  will  fufFcr  in  a  future  world  for 
thefe  acts  of  impiety. 

The  ancient  feltival  of  nourwu,  or  new  year's  day.  bat 
been  explained  at  p.  674.  The  converfion  of  Perfia  to  If. 
lamifm  was  followed  by  the  fufpenfion  of  this  feftival, 
for  the  fanaticifm  of  thefirft  Muffulmans  would  not  have 
fuffered  a  folemnity  commemorative  of  any  other  religion 
than  that  of  Mahomet,  which  was  to  overturn  all  other 
creeds  and  to  reign  ever  the  whole  earth.  The  Guebres 
alone  continued  to  celebrate  the  not r 001.  But,  when 
Malek  Shah  refolved  to  reform  the  calendar,  and  initia- 
ted the  era  called  after  his  name,  theaftronomers  having 
obferved  to  him  that  he  afcended  the  throne  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fpring  equinox,  and  that  it  would  be  but  right 
to  revive  the  folemnity  of  that  day  in  honour  of  fuch  an 
important  event,  the  Seljuk  monarch,  delighted  with  a 
propofal  fo  flattering  to  bis  vanity,  eagerly  adopted  the 
idea.  Ever  fince  his  time,  that  is,  fincc  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  tbc  hegira,  or  the  eleventh  of  our  era,  the 
nonreoi  has  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp  throughout 
all  Perfia. 

This  feftival,  though  no  longer  connected,  a»  in  the 
early  ages,  with  the  religion  of  the  country,  has  neverthe- 
lefs retained  many  ceremonies  fimilar  to  t  bote  of  antiquity. 
On  the  day  when  the  feltival  is  to  begin,  the  altrologers, 
magnificently  dreffed,  repair  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  flat  ion  thero- 
felves  on  a  terrace  or  in  a  belvidcre,  to  watch  the  moment 
of  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  Cgn  Aries.  As  loon  as 
they  have  announced  it,  numerous  volleys  of  niufketry 
are  fired;  horns,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets,  rend  tbc 
air:  all  forts  of  fports  and  amufements  commence 
throughout  the  whole  city  ;  and  higb  and  low  give  them- 
felves  up  to  the  wildclt  joy.  During  the  three  days  that 
the  tuntroot  lafts,  there  is  nothing  but  feafting,  horse- 
racing,  exercifes  and  exhibitions  oi  various  kinds;  every 
one  appears  in  his  belt  apparel,  pays  and  receives  vifits, 
makes  prefents  to  bis  acquaintance,  and  receives  their's 
in  return.  The  day  before  the  nouroot,  they  mutually 
fend  one  another  eggs,  painted  and  gilt,  wbiclr  fometimes 
coft  two  or  three  guineas.  This  practice  of  prcfentiog 
eggs  on  new  year's  day  feems  to  derive  its  origin  from 
India.  When  the  moment  of  the  equinox  is  pad,  all  the 
grandees  repair  to  court,  and  prefent  their  offerings  to 
the  king:  tbofe  of  the  princes,  and  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  are  prefented  by  their  agents.  Thefe 
prefents  confilt  of  jewels,  rich  (tuffs,  precious  ftones,  per- 
fumes, horfes,  and  even  money.  Their  value  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  giver  1  for  the  low- 
eft  officer  is  obliged  to  make  his  prefent,  jufl  as  well  as  the 
beglerbeg.  Sir  Robert  Porter  dates,  and,  as  he  allures 
us,  from  unqueltionable  authority,  that  the  perfonal  pre- 
fent made  every  nouroei  to  the  king  by  Hadjee  Moham- 
med Hoffein  Khan,  while  he  governed  the  province  of 
Ifpahan,  amounted  to  not  lefs  than  100,000  tomans. 

Bathing,  though  enjoined  by  the  religious  code,  may 
be  confidered  among  the  amufements  of  the  Perfians. 
The  baths  in  this  country  are  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  price  of  ad  million  to  them  is  moderate. 
Tbey  are  open  to  perfons  of  all  claffes  and  of  both  I  exes ; 
to  the  men  five  days  in  the  week,  and  to  women  the 
other  two.  Thefe  buildings  confift  of  two  very  fpacious 
rooms;  the  one  where  you  undrefs,  fmoke,  talk,  and 
hear  the  news  of  the  day ;  the  other  contains  the  bath. 
Along  the  walls  of  the  former,  are  placed  feats  of  marble 
or  done  two  feet  high,  covered  with  mats  and  carpets, 
on  which  the  bathers  fit  to  drip  off  their  clothes.  A  nar- 
row paffage  leads  to  the  bathing-room,  which  is  an  octa- 
gon furmounted  by  a  cupola,  at  which  air  and  light  are 
admitted,  and  paved  with  marble.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  room  is  a  large  refervoir  of  water  heated  by  means 
of  boilers. 

The  procefs  of  the  bath,  when  applied  by  either  fex,  is 

much 
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much  the  famei  it  is  thui  defcribed  by  fir  Robert  Porter. 
The  bather,  having  undrefled  in  the  outer  room,  and  re- 
taining nothing  but  a  piece  of  loofe  cloth  round  his  waili, 
ii  conducted  by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the 
hath  ■  a  large  white  (heet  it  then  fpread  on  the  floor,  on 
which  the  bather  extendi  himfclf.  The  attendant  brings 
from  the  cittern,  which  is  warmed  from  a  boiler  below,  a 
fucceflion  of  pails  full  of  water,  which  he  continues  to 
pour  over  the  bather  till  he  is  well  drenched  and  heated. 
The  attendant  then  takes  the  employer's  head  upon  his 
knees,  and  rubs  in  with  all  bis  might  a  fort  of  wet  pafte 
of  henna-plant  into  his  muftaches  and  beard.  In  a  few 
minutes  this  pomade  djres  them  a  bright  red.  Again 
he  has  recourle  to  the  little  pail,  and  (nowert  upon  his 
quieScent  patient  another  torrent  of  warm  water.  Then, 
putting  on  a  glove  made  of  foft  hair,  yet  poffefling  fome 
of  the  fc rubbing- brufh  qualities,  he  firft  takes  the  limbs 
and  then  the  body,  rubbing  them  hard  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  A  third  fplafhing  from  the  pail  prepares  for 
the  operation  of  the  pumice-none.  This  he  applies  to 
the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  next  procefs  Seizes  the  hair  of 
the  face,  whence  the  henna  itcleanfed  away,  and  replaced 
by  another  pafte,  called  ranf,  compofed  of  the  leaves  of 
the  indigo-plant;  which  brings  the  beard  to  a  dark-blue 
or  black  colour.  To  this  Succeeds  the  Shampooing, 
which  is  done  by  pinching,  pulling,  and  rubbing,  with 
fo  njueh  force  and  preffure,  as  to  produce  a  violent  glow 
over  the  whole  frame.  Some  of  the  natives  delight  in 
having  every  joint  in  their  bodies  drained  till  they  crack  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  operation  is  brought  to  fucb  perfec- 
tion, that  the  very  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  made  to  ring 
a  peal  in  rapid  fuccefRon.  This  has  a  very  Strange  effect 
on  the  Spectator;  for,  in  con feq pence  of  both  bather  and 
attendant  being  alike  unclothed,  the  violent  exertions  of 
the  one  and  the  natural  refiftance  of  the  joints  in  the 
other,  give  the  two  the  appearance  of  a  wreltling-raatch. 
This  over,  the  Shampooed  body,  reduced  again  to  its 
profirate  Hate,  is  rubbed  all  over  with  a  preparation  of 
foap,  confined  in  a  bag,  till  it  i*  one  mafs  of  lather.  The 
foap  is  then  wafhed  off  with  warm  water,  when  a  com- 
plete ablution  Succeed  s,~~Yhe  bather  being  led  to  the 
ciftern  and  plunged  in.  He  panes  five  or  fix  minutes,  en- 
joying the  perfect ly-purc  element;  and,  then  emerging, 
has  a  large  dry  warm  (heet  thrown  over  him,  in  which  he 
mikes  his  efcape  back  to  the  drafting-room. 

The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as  the  place  of  their 
greateft  amufement.  They  make  appointments  to  meet 
there,  and  often  pafs  feven  or  eight  hours  together  in  the 
carpeted  Saloon,  eating  Sweetmeats,  telling  ftories,  kc.&cc. 

Bur,  although  tbe  Periians  bathe  fo  often,  fays  Mr. 
Scott  Waring,  they  are  a  very  dirty  people.  They  very 
rarely  change  tbeir  garments,  and  Seldom  before  it  is 
dangerous  to  come  near  them.  It  is  thought  nothing  in 
Periia  to  wear  a  fhirt  a  month,  or  a  pair  of  trowfert  half  a 
year.  We  are  well  juftified,  therefore,  in  confidering  ba- 
thing as  one  of  the  amufementi,  the  luxuries,  of  a  Per- 
fian, rather  than  as  a  religious  duty.  All  ranks  delight 
in  it  fo  much,  that  they  nave  a  faying,  that  "  No  man 
Should  vifit  a  foreign  country,  where  there  is  not  a  ma- 
gi f!  rate,  a  pbyfician,  and  a  bath."  We  have  already  feen 
tbe  bleffings  they  derive  from  the  integrity  of  their  ma- 
gift  rates  i  and,  though  rather  out  of  place,  we  (hall  de- 
vote a  very  few  lines  to  the  (kill  of  tbeir  pbyficians.  The 
fcience  of  medicine  among  the  Periians,  not  being  foun- 
ded either  on  anatomy  or  phyfiology,  has  nothing  but 
conjecture  for  its  guide.  This  profeflion,  which  is  de- 
fpifed  by  the  Turks,  is  confidered  honourable  in  Perfia. 
It  is  not  taught  in  academical  institutions  as  in  Europe, 
bat  each  of  its  profeffors  takes  a  number  of  pupils  to 
whom  he  communicates  the  refults  of  his  experience. 
Their  fyftemof  practice  is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  and 
has  defended  to  them  with  very  little  alteration.  Accor- 
ding to  their  theory,  things  are  either  hot  or  cold  in  cer- 
tain degrees;  and  the  only  queftion  they  have  to  refolve 
is,  whether  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  too  much  heat  or 


too  much  cold.  Heat  rauft  be  repelled  by  cold,  and  cold 
by  heat ;  and  hence,  as  Olivier  remarks,  the  affufion  of 
cold  water,  in  cafes  of  fever,  appears  to  have  been  long 
practiced  among  them,  and  he  found  that  powerful  diure- 
tics were  commonly  prefcribed  to  dropfical  patients. 
Tavernier  mentions,  that  they  give  horfe-flefh  for  tbe 
cholic ;  and  Mr.  Scott  Waring  was  witnefs  to  nearly  as 
curious  an  experiment.  A  poor  man  was  violently  afflic- 
ted with  heart-burn;  and,  inftead  of  preferring  an  inter- 
nal medicine,  they  heaped  on  his  breaft  a  great  quantity  . 
of  ice  and  fnow,  which  they  faid  was  an  effectual  cure. 
Kotzcbue  relates  a  fimilar  inftance  in  the  treatment  of 
one  of  the  musicians  belonging  to  the  RuflUn  embafTy. 
This  man,  being  a  Mahometan,  had  not  Sufficient  confi- 
dence in  the  pliyfician  to  the  embafTy,  and  defired  that  a 
Perfian  doctor  might  be  called  in.  His  diforder  was  an 
inflammatory  fever.  The  Perfian  doctor  appeared,  and 
prefcribed  for  the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  ice,  which 
the  poor  fellow  fwallowed  with  ecftacy,  and  died  on  the 
third  day. 

Marriages  and  Funerals.—"  There  it  no  celibacy 
in  Iflaraifm :  your  wives  are  to  you,  and  you  are  to  your 
wivet,  what  the  garment  is  to  the  body."  Such  are  tbe 
terms  in  which  the  Koran  fpeaks  of  marriage.  Every 
male,  on  attaining  the  proper  age,  is  therefore  expected 
to  take  a  female  companion;  whether  it  be  a  dive  that 
he  purchafes,  a  woman  whom  he  hires,  or  a  legitimate 
wife  whom  he  marries.  His  religion  allows  him  tbe 
choice  of  thefe  three  modes ;  but  at  the  fame  time  forbids 
him  to  hold  intercourfe  with  loofe  women,  or  to  covet 
the  wife  of  another. 

A  female  flave,  when  purchafed  by  a  man,  becomes  his 
fole  and  entire  property  i  he  can  diSpoSe  of  her  life  and 
even  of  her  honour,  as  he  pleafes ;  and  he  may  raife  ber 
from  Servitude  to  the  condition  of  a  free  woman,  and 
even  of  a  legitimate  wife,  without  incurring  any  cenfure  : 
fuch  is  the  cuftom. 

The  Perfians  have  a  connexion  of  a  lingular  nature 
called  moviah,  which  Signifies  "  tbe  ufe  of  any  thing  for  a 
certain  time."  It  it,  in  fact,  a  temporary  marriage,  the 
duration  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  taker.  A  man  whole 
circumftance*  do  not  permit  him  to  form  a  jointure  for 
a  legitimate  wife,  takes  one  on  leafe.  The  contrail  is  ex- 
ecuted before  the  CadiortheSheik-ul-Iflam.  Legitimate 
marriage  is  called  naeeak,  and  is  contracted  before  tbe  fame 
magiftrates.  The  Koran  autborifes  a  man  to  marry  four 
lawful  wives,  provided  lie  can  maintain  them.  The 
fame  book  profcribes  marriages  between  relatives  within 
a  certain  degree.  A  man  may  not  marry  his  mother,  his 
aunt,  his  daughter,  his  Sifter,  his  niece,  his  nurfe,  his  fof- 
ter-fifter,  bis  wife's  mother  or  daughter,  hit  fon's  wife, 
two  fillers,  or  the  wife  of  another. 

The  mode  of  matrimonial  courtfhips  in  Perfia  does  not 
allow  the  eyes  of  the  parties  to  direct  their  choice  till  they 
are  mutually  pledged  to  each  other.  An  elderly  female 
is  employed  by  tbe  relations  of  theyoutb  to  vifit  the  object 
Selected  by  hit  parents  or  friends,  or  guefled  at  by  him- 
felf ;  and  her  office  it  to  afcertain  tbe  damfel's  perfonal 
endowments,  and  all  other  Subjects  Suitable  to  their  views 
in  the  connexion.  If  tbe  report  be  favourable,  the  friends 
of  the  propofed  bridegroom  difpatch  certain  fponfors  to 
explain  his  merits  and  pretenfions  to  the  relation*  of  the 
lady,  and  to  make  the  offer  of  marriage  in  due  form.  If 
accepted,  the  heads  of  the  two  famines  meet,  when  the 
neceffary  contracts  are  drawn  up;  the  prefents,  ornaments, 
and  other  advantages  propofed  by  the  bridegroom's  pa- 
rents, difcuffed  and  arranged  ;  and,  when  all  is  finally  rat- 
tled, the  papers  are  fealed,  and  witnefled  before  tbe  cadi. 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  the 
lover  fendj  a  train  of  mules,  laden  with  tbe  promifed  gifts 
for  his  bride,  to  the  houfe  of  ber  parents;  the  whole 
being  attended  by  numerous  Servants,  and  preceded  by 
mufic  and  drums.  Befidet  the  prefents  for  the  lady,  the 
proceflion  carries  all  forts  of  coftly  viands  on  large  filver 
trays,  ready  prepared  to  be  immediately  fpread  before  the 
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inmates  of  the  houfe.  The  whole  of  (he  day  i»  fpent  in 
feafting  and  jollity  :  toward!  evening,  the  damfel  make* 
her  appearance  enveloped  in  a  long  veil  of  fcarlet  or 
crimfon  filk  j  and,  being  placed  on  a  horfe  or  mule  fplen- 
didly  caparifoned,  ii  condufled  to  the  habitation  of  her 
affianced  hufband  by  all  her  relations,  marching  in  regu- 
lar order  to  the  found  of  the  fame  clamoroui  band  which 
had  efcorted  the  prefents.  When  alighted  at  the  bride- 
groom's door,  the  lady  is  led  to  her  future  apartments 
within  the  houfe,  accompanied  by  her  female  relations 
and  waiting-maids.  Her  friends  of  the  other  fex  mean- 
while repair  to  thofe  of  the  bridegroom,  where  all  the 
male  relations  on  both  (ides  being. iflerobled,  the  feafting 
and  rejoicing  recommences ;  with  the  drums  and  other 
inufical  inftruments  flill  playing  the  moft  confpicuous 
part.  When  the  fupper-feaft  is  over,  the  blufiiing  bride 
is  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber  i  and  there  the  impa- 
tient lover  firft  beholds  his  love,  and  the  marriage  is 
confummated  without  farther  ceremony.  The  bride- 
groom, not  long  after,  returns  to  his  party,  and  an  an- 
cient matron  in  waiting  leads  the  lady  back  to  her  fe- 
male friends.  A  prefcribed  time  is  allowed  for  both  fets 
of  relations  to  congratulate  the  young  people  on  their 
union  j  after  which  they  repair  to  the  bridal  chamber  for 
the  night,  leaving  their  feparate  companies  to  keep  up 
the  revelry,  which  generally- laftt  for  three  days. 

The  marriage-contract  llipulates  the  fettleraent  on  the 
bride  of  fuch  jointure  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  confiftt 
of  a  fum  of  money,  proportionate  to  the  fortune  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  other  prefents.  If  he  is  in  middling 
circumftances,  he  prefents  her  with  two  complete  drefTet, 
a  ring,  and  a  mirror.  This  jointure,  called  mt'Air  orkavin, 
is  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  the  wife  in  cafe  of  divorce. 
The  hufband  alfo  fupplies  the  requifite  furniture,  carpets, 
matt,  culinary  utenuls,  and  other  necefTaries. 

When  any  rnifunderltanding  arifes  between  hufband 
and  wife,  they  each  choofe  an  umpire  out  of  their  re f pec- 
tive  families,  and  refer  the  matter  to  his  dectfion  :  but,  if 
their  difpolitionsor  taftes  cannot  be  reconciled,  a  divorce 
is  fojicited  and  granted  by  the  judge.  The  wife  then  re- 
ceives back  her  portion,  and  fotnetimes  keeps  half  her 
jointure.  A  man  may  marry  again  after  fuch  feparation, 
and  be  a  feeend  time  divorced;  but  the  third  marriage, 
though  allowed,  muft  not  be  contracted  till  the  woman 
hat  married  another  man.  A  wife  who  has  been  put 
a«ay,  cannot  marry  for  three  months  after  her  repudia- 
tion i  neither  can  a  widow  till  four  months  and  ten 
nights  alter  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband. 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  and  the  fait  is  attefted  by 
four  witneffes,  the  hufband  has  a  right  to  keep  her  a  pn- 
foner  for  life ;  "  but  the  ihanity,"  fays  M.  Olivier,  M  or 
Iht  atMrrji,  of  the  married  women,  renders  the  infliction 
of  fuch  punifhment  extremely  rare."  M.  Olivier  adds, 
that,  though  four  wives  are  allowed,  people  in  low  cir- 
cumftances feldom  have  more  than  one. 

In  Perfia,  and  throughout  the  Eaft,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  illegitimacy  :  all  the  children  are  equal  and  legi- 
timate in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  firft-born  is  heir  of 
right,  even  though  he  received  life  from  a  Have. 

When  a  wife  dies,  half  her  property  belongs  to  her  fur- 
viving  hufband,  if  (he  has  no  children  i  in  the  contrary 
cafe  he  has  but  one-fourth.  When  the  wife  furvives, 
(he  can  claim  one-fourth  of  her  hufband's  property,  but 
one-eighth  only  in  cafe  there  are  children. 

Funrrali  are  conducted  with  very  little  fplendour;  and 
the  day  of  death  is  commonly  that  of  fepulture.  The 
dead  are  perfumed  with  incenfe,  and  buried  in  a  kind  of 
fhroud  open  at  both  ends,  that  the  deceafed  may  be  able 
to  fu  up  and  reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  angels  of 
death.  (See  p.  702- )  The  burial-grounds  are  near  the 
highways  j  and,  as  one  grave  does  not  intrude  upon  ano- 
ther, they  are  very  extenfive.  Though  the  Mahometan 
religion  forbids  graves  to  be  covered  with  any  liructure 
whatever,  yet  the  oftentation  of  the  great  has  violated 
this  precept,  and  left  the  obfervance  of  it  to  the  very  low- 


eft  clafs,  who  have  only  a  piece  of  done  fet  up  vertically 
at  the  end  of  the  grave,  with  a  moral  infeription,  or  a 
pifliage  from  the  Koran.  The  toinbs  of  the  middling 
fort  of  people  are  built  with  bricks,  with  a  fmall  piece  of 
marble  at  the  bead  to  contain  the  epitaph.  Stone  lioiu 
and  rams  rudely  fcolptiired  are  verv  frequently  feen  in 
PerCan  burial-grounds  j  and  are  placed  over  the  tombs 
of  foldiers,  or  tbofe  famed  for  their  courage.  The  rich 
have  over  their  tombs  fmall  cupolas  rciting  on  four  pi- 
lafters  :  the  largeftand  mod  confiderableare  called  tahuh, 
and  are  built  over  the  remains  of  holy  and  learned  men. 
Around  thefe  and  fucbJike  monuments,  are  in  general 
to  be  feen  collections  of  minor  tombs  ;  for  it  is  a  received 
opinion,  that  tbofe  who  are  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
holy  perfbnage  will  meet  with  his  fupport  at  the  day  of 
refurrection.  Tiie  Perfians,  however,  do  not  take  the 
fame  care  of  their  dead  as  the  Turks.  Their  tombs  ara 
trampled  on{  paths  frequently  lead  directly  over  rhemj 
and  epitaph,  tomb-ftone  and  all,  are  often  carried  away 
to  be  ufed  as  materials  for  building. 

Mourning  laftt  forty  days  at  the  utmoft.  Black  it  not 
the  livery  of  forrow  1  that  colour  is  abhorred  by  the  Per- 
fians. They  exprefs  grief,  and  mark  the  date  of  mourning, 
by  fighs  and  moans,  by  abftaining  from  food  for  eight 
days,  and  by  wearing  garments  of  a  brown  or  pale  colour 
adapted  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind.  For  ten  days  their 
friends  pay  them  vifitt,  and  afford  tbem  all  the  confola-' 
tion  in  tbeir  power.  They  then  go  to  the  bath,  have 
their  heads  fhaved,  and  put  on  frem  clothes.  Here  ends 
the  full  mourning;  but  their  lamentations  continue  till 
the  fortieth  day,  and  they  renew  them  twice  or  thrice 
a-week,  always  at  the  hour  when  the  deceafed  expired. 

The  grief  of  the  women  is  more  ftrongly  expreffed, 
and  of  longer  continuance.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
keener  fen  Ability  than  the  other  (ex,  and  left  by  the  death 
of  a  hufband  in  a  ftate  of  forlorn  widowhood,  to  which 
they  are  generally  doomed  for  the  reft  of  tbeir  lives,  they 
mourn  for  many  months,  paying  daily  viGts  to  the  grave, 
and  watering  it  with  their  tears. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — We  have  repeatedly 
noticed  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  climate  and  the  great 
deficiency  of  rivers.  Thefe  circumftances  have  obliged 
the  Periian  hufbandmen  to  turn  all  their  ingenuity  to  the 
difcovery  of  fprings,  and  to  the  art  of  bringing  their 
dreams  to  the  furface  of  the  earth.  When  alpnng  has 
been  difcovered,  they  dig  a  well  until  they  come  to  ' 
ter;  and,  if  they  find  that  ' 
repay  them  1 


ter ;  and,  if  they  find  that  the  quantity  is  lumctent  to 
ay  them  for  proceeding  with  the  work,  they  dig  a  fe- 
cond  well,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  other  as  to  allow  a 
fubterranean  communication  between  them.  They  then 
afcertain  the  neareft  line  of  communication  with  the  le- 
vel of  the  plain  upon  which  the  water  it  to  be  brought 
into  ufe,  and  dig  a  fucceflion  of  wells  with  a  fubterraneous 
communication  between  the  whole  feries,  till  the  water 
at  length  comes  to  the  furface,  when  it  is  conducted  by 
embanked  channels  to  the  place  of  its  deftination.  The 
extent  ot  country  through  which  fuch  (creams  are  lome- 
times  conducted  is  truly  altonifliing  j  and  fucti  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  new  hanaui,  or  aqueduct,  that  the  day  when 
the  water  is  brought  to  its  ultimate  deftination  it  a  day 
of  rejoicing  among  the  peafants.  The  aftrologers  arc 
confultcd  to  name  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  appearance  of 
the  ft  ream  ;  and,  when  it  comes  forth,  it  is  received  with 
fongs  and  mufic,  attended  by  (bouts  of  joy  and  exclama- 
tions of  Mobatrtk  baflttd!  "  Profperity  attend  it  I" 

The  labour  and  expenle  of  a  Jtaiuwr  of  courfc  depends 
greatly  upon  the  diftance  whence  the  water  is  to  be 
brought.  The  mode  of  making  the  well  is  very  6m pie. 
A  (haft  is  h>rt  dug.  then  a  wooden  trundle  is  placed  over 
it,  from  which  is  fufpended  a  leather  bucket  which  is 
filled  with  (he  excavated  nutter  by  a  man  below,  and 
wound  up  by  another  above.  Where  the  foil  is  fofr,  the 
mouth  oi  the  well  is  fecured  by  mafonry.  The  mode  of 
drawing  water  from  thefe  wells  is  as  follows :  Two  pods 
fupport  a  cylinder  which  turns  on  an  axis  and  is  placed 
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Over  the  mouth  of  the  well.  From  this  cylinder  defcends 
a  cord  of  a  fufficient  length  to  reach  the  bottom,  having 
a  bucket  faftened  to  one  end,  and  being  tied  at  the  other 
to  the  collar  or  yoke  of  an  ox.  To  cafe  the  labour  of  the 
animal  as  much  at  poffible,  be  it  made  to  go  along  a  di- 
rect path  down  a  dope;  and,  to  prevent  his  deviating  from 
it,  the  lateral  ring  of  his  collar  runs  upon  a  rope,  one  end 
of  which  is  faftened  to  one  of  the  ports  mentioned  above, 
and  the  other  to  a  ftake  fixed  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
path.  Thus  when  the  ox  draws,  the  Hope  naturally  hur- 
ries him  along,  and  the  veflel  full  of  water  is  raifed  with 
much  lefs  exertion  of  ftrength  than  would  otherwife  be 
required.  The  buckets  are  ncf  other  than  large  (kins,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  held  open  by  a  wooden  hoop  with  two 
crofs-bars.  They  are  uled  of  two  fttapes  i  fame  being 
formed  alraoft  like  a  funnel,  terminating  in  a  curved 
lube  doled  by  a  cock ;  the  others  refcmbling  a  large  tub  t 
but  the  ufe  of  the  former  requires  a  fecond  contrivance, 
confiding  of  two  upright  ports  and  a  cylinder  on  an  axis, 
placed  over  a  refervou  Situated  near  the  well.  A  cord 
,  faftened  to  the  end  of  the  tube  winds  round  this  fmaller 

cylinder,  partes  over  the  larger,  and  is  tied  to  the  collar 
of  the  ox  i  the  purpofe  of  this  cord  is  to  draw  the  (kin 
filled  with  water  out  of  the  well,  to  be  emptied  by  the 
tube  into  the  refervoir.  M.  Jourdain  has  furntfhed  an 
engraving  of  this  procefs. 

In  fpots  more  favoured  by  nature,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  fnow-covered  mountains,  the  induftry  of  the  Perfian  is 
fuccefsfully  exerted.  In  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
wherever  the  fituation  permits,  the  fnow-water  and  rain- 
water are  detained  by  walls ;  and,  when  their  quantity  is 
fufficient  to  form  itreams,  channels  are  dug  by  which 
they  may  be  drawn  off. 

The  ploughing  is  performed  by  means  of  a  fharedrawn 
by  two  oxen,  barnefTed  not  by  the  horns  but  to  a  yoke 
that  pafles  over  the  chert.  This  fhare  is  very  fhort,  and 
its  coulter  but  (lightly  cuts  the  ground.  As  the  furrows 
are  made,  the  clods  are  broken  with  large  wooden  beaters, 
and  the  Surface  is  fmoothed  with  the  fpade  and  a  harrow 
that  has  very  fmall  teeth.  Thus  prepared,  the  ground, 
divided  into  fquares,  looks  like  garden-beds,  with  bor- 
ders a  foot  or  more  in  height,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  water  required  for  irrigating  it. 

The  fickle  ufed  in  Perfiais  unlike  ours,  being  fcarcely 
bent  in  the  blade.  Threfliing  is  performed  by  a  machine 
compofed  of  a  large  fquare  wooden  frame,  which  contains 
two  cylinders,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  having  a 
rotatory  motion.  They  are  ftuck  full  of  fpikes  with 
fharp  fquare  points,  but  not  all  of  a  length.  Thefe 
rollers  have  the  appearance  of  the  barrel  of  an  organ ;  and 
their  projections,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  corn, 
break  the /talk,  and  difengage  the  ear.  They  are  put  in 
motion  by  a  couple  of  cows  or  oxen  yoked  to  the  frame, 
and  guided  by  a  man  fitting  on  the  plank  that  covers  the 
frame  which  contains  the  cylinders.  He  drives  this  agri- 
cultural equipage  in  a  circle  round  a  heap  of  corn,  keep- 
ing at  a  certain  diftance  from  its  verge,  clofe  to  which  a 
fecond  pcafant  Hands,  holding  a  long-handled  pronged 
fork,  fliaped  like  the  fpread  flicks  of  a  fan  ;  and  with 
which  he  throws  the  unbound  fheaves  forward  to  meet 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  machine.  He  has  a  (hovel 
alio  ready  to  remove  at  a  diftance  the  corn  that  has  already 
parted  the  wheel.  Other_  men  are  on  the  fpot  with  the 
like  implement,  with  which  they  throw  the  corn  aloft  in 
the  air,  when  the  wind  blows  away  the  chaff,  and  the 
grain  falls  to  the  ground.  This  procefs  is  repeated  till 
the  corn  is  completely  winnowed;  it  is  then  gathered  up 
and  depolited  for  ufe  in  large  earthen  jars. 

Sir  R.  Porter  mentions  one  dirt  rift,  where  he  remarked 
as  a  Angularity  a  very  cjuinfy  fort  of  cart  employed  for 
carrying  corn.  It  moves  on  two  folid  wheels,  while  the 
body  and  pole  take  the  fhnpc  of  a  long  triangle i  and  is 
drawn  by  oxen  or  bud's!  ,es.  In  no  other  part  of  Perfia 
did  he  find  fo  ufeful  an  affiftant  to  hufbandry  as  even  this 
rude  veuicle. 
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The  vale  of  Kboi,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and 
ten  in  breadth,  is  defcribed  as  equal  to  any  fpot  of  fimilar 
extent,  either  in  Perfia  or  any  other  country,  for  riclinefs 
of  cultivation.  It  produces  great  quantities  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  rice.  The  foil  is  10  ftiff,  that  it  fome times  re- 
quires ten  pair  of  buffaloes  to  drag  the  plougb-fhare 
through  it.  When  the  plough  is  at  work,  two  or  three 
men,  according  to  the  length  of  the  team,  are  feated 
upon  the  yokes,  exciting  their  cattle  by  a  loud  fong. 
which,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  morning,  has  a  very  pleafing . 
effeCt.  Their  plough  is  an  inftrument  of  more  mecha- 
nifm  than  that  of  the  fouth  of  Perfia,  and  furrows  the 
earth  much  more  effectually.  The  corn  grows  thicker 
'and  better  than  in  any  other  parts,  owing,  doubtlefs,  to 
the  fuperiority  of  this  implement,  and  alfo  to  the  abun- 
dance of  water  with  which  this  plain  is  bleffed. 

Pigeon-houfes  are  erefted  in  Perfia  at  a  diftance  from 
human  habitations  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  Collecting  pi* 
geons*  dung  for  manure.  There  are  many  fuch  in  the 
environs  of  Ifpahan.  They  arc  large  round  towers,  ra- 
ther broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  crowned 
with  conical  fpiracles  through  which  the  pigeons  defcend. 
Their  interior  refemblcs  a  honeycomb,  pierced  with  a 
thoufand  holes,  each  of  which  forms  a  fnug  retreat  for  a 
neft.  More  care  appears  to  have  been  bellowed  upon 
their  outfide  than  upon  the  generality  of  the  dwelling- 
homes,  for  they  are  painted  and  ornamented.  The  ex- 
traordinary flights  of  pigeons,  and  the  compaclnefs  of 
their  mafs,  give  them  the  appearance  of  clouds  which  ac- 
tually obfeure  the  fun  in  their  pafTage.  The  Perfians  do 
not  eat  pigeons,  keeping  them  folely  for  their  dung, 
which  is  thedeareft  manure  in  this  country;  and,  as  they 
employ  it  entirely  in  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  the  melons  of  Ifpahan  are  fo  much 
finer  than  thofe  of  other  countries.  The  revenue  of  a 
pigeon- houfe  is  about  one  hundred  tomans  per  annum; 
and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit  in- 
difpcnfable  to  the  exiftence  of  the  natives  during  the 
great  heats  of  fummer,  may  probably  throw  fome  light 
upon  that  pafTage  of  Scripture  which  relates,  that,  during 
the  famine  in  Samaria,  Ike  ftmrth  port  of  a  tab  of  doeet" 
dung  was  fold  for  Jive  pieces  of fiher.    »  Kings,  vi.  15. 

Sir  Robert  Porter  defcribes  a  method  by  which  the  vil- 
lagers who  keep  bees  take  the  honey  without  dertroying 
the  indurtrious  infefls.  The  hives  are  conrtracled  like 
long  thin  barrels  thruft  through  the  mud  walls  of  the 
houfe;  one  end  opens  to  the  air  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bees,  and  the  other,  which  projects  more  than  a  foot  inio 
the  inhabited  rooms,  is  clofed  with  a  cake  of  clay.  When 
the  owner  withes  to  take  the  honey,  he  has  only  to  make 
a  continued  noife  for  fome  little  time  at  the  clofed  end, 
which  caufes  all  the  bees  to  take  flight  at  the  other.  Du- 
ring  their  abfence  he  removes  the  clay,  and  clears  the  hive 
of  honey,  leaving,  however,  fufficient  for  their  winter- 
fupply.  The  inner  end  is  then  re  clofed;  and  the  little 
labourers  foon  return  to  their  home,  and  re-commence 
their  operations.   Jcmrdain,  torn.  v.  p.  184. 

The  little  commerce  that  Perfia  now  enjoys  is  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  Armenians,  whofe  habits,  migra- 
tions, and  induftry,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thole  of 
the  Jews.  They  are  fcattered  over  the  kingdom,  and  are 
held  in  greater  refpect  by  the  Perfians  than  feems  confid- 
ent with  the  intolerant  precepts  of  the  Koran.  They 
feldom  intermarry  with  any  other  felt,  and  preferve  in- 
violate the  religion  and  cultoms  of  their  ancedors. 

Perfia,  indeed,  was  never  an  effentially. commercial 
country  at  any  period  of  its  biftory,  unlets  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  The  caravans  from  the 
weftern  provinces  of  the  Saracen  empire  -then  parted 
through  it  on  their  way  toTranfoxana  and  fome  parfs  of 
India.  The  laws  of  Zoroafter,  which  encouraged  agri- 
culture, naturally  checked  commerce;  and,  as  mod  of  the 
rivers  were  unnavigable,  there  was  not  much  internal 
traffic.  The  foil  produces  few  things  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  exported  1  fome  wheat,  barley,  rice,  dates,  and 
*  V  almonds, 
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almonds,  are.  however,  (hipped  at  Buthire,  Mufcat,  and 
other  parti  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  principal  manufac- 
tured article*  are  gold  brocade,  filk*,  cotton  ftuff*  of  dif- 
ferent kind*,  leather,  (haw  Is  of  inferior  quality,  and  rich 
carpeti.  With  refpeft  to(hawl«,obfervei  Kotzebue, "the 
Europeans  are  under  a  jrreat  mittake :  thofc  which  are 
worn  in  Periia  are  the  very  worlc  I  ever  faw.  We  have 
Iccn  people  there  admire  (hawls  which  no  lady  in  our 
country  would  think  of  wearing;  and  I  am  therefore  not 
furprifed  that  the  Perlian  ambaflador  at  the  court  of 
Pcterfburg,  who  took  a  fancy  to  make  a  prefent  of  one 
to  the  counted  Orloff,  (hould  have  had  the  mortification 
to  lee  it  worn  by  her  maid,  while  the  countcfi  herfelf  bad 
on  a  fliawl  of  fuch  value  as  abfolutely  aftoniftied  his  ex- 
cellency. The  Perfuns  cannot  attord  to  pay  the  prices 
that  are  given  for  them  at  Conftantinople  and  in  Rulfij." 

The  cloths  of  Ifpahan,  Yezd,  and  Itafan,  are  exported 
to  Ruflia  by  way  of  Aftrachan,  and  exchanged  for  broad 
cloths,  velvets,  fatins,  and  hardware.  At  Meragah  and 
Shiraz  there  are  glad. manufactories  ;  and  guns  and  piltols 
are  made  in  aim  oft  all  the  large  towns.  The  lances  of 
Choratan  are  iu  the  higheft  eftimation;  they  are  made  by 
defcendant*  of  thofc  Ikilful  cutlers  whom  Tamerlane 
tranfplanted  from  Damalcus  into  tli.it  province. 

Perfia  produces  many  fpeciet  of  gum  and  drugs,  and 
among  others  alTa-foctida,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
exported  to  India :  it  receives  in  exchange  fugar,  indigo, 
fpices,  and  fevcral  European  commodities.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Perfian  contines  Dili  extract  a  Tweet  oil  from 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree;  a  practice  to  which  Xe- 
nophon  alludes  in  his  narrative  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thoufand.  Excellent  turpentine  alfo  is  procured  by  the 
incifion  of  the  trunk,  and  forms  a  confidence  article  of 
commerce,  as  the  tree  abounds  on  all  the  heights. 

The  (hah.or  fovereign  of  PerGa,  is  the  chief  merchant ; 
and  hi*  agents  mull  have  the  refuf.il  of  all  merchandifc, 
before  his  fubjecu  are  permitted  to  trade.  It  is  computed 
that  Periia  produces  yearly  upwards  of  11,000  bale*  of 
filk,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Ghil.in  and  M.izanderan, 
each  bale  weighing  163  lbs.  Vaft  quantities  of  Perfian 
filk  are  imported  into  Europe,  cfpecially  by  the  Dutch, 
Englifti,  and  Ruffians.   The  goods  exported  from  Perfia 


to  India  are,  tobacco,  all  forts  of  fruits,  pickled  and 
preferved,  efpecially  dates,  marmalade,  wines,  diftilled 
waters,  horles,  Perfian  feathers,  and  Turkey  leather  of  all 
forts  and  colours,  a  great  quantity  whereof  is  alio  export- 
ed to  RulTi*  and  other  European  countries.  Theexoorfs 
to  Turkey  are,  tobacco,  galls,  thread,  goat's  hair,  uuffs, 
mats,  box- work,  &c.  &c. 

Ai  there  are  no  ports  in  the  eaft,  and  trading  by  com- 
million  with  the  uie  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  little  known, 
tralfic  mull  proceed  in  a  very  aukward  heavy  manner,  in 
comparifon  of  that  of  Europe.  The  moft  current  money 
ol  Perfta  are  the  akajfets,  worth  about  is.  +d.  flerling  ;  they 
are  of  the  fineft  filver.  An  abail'ee  is  worth  two  man- 
moude*  ;  a  mahmoude,  two  (hahcei;  and  a  ihahce,  ten 
fingle  or  five  double  calbeghes ;  thefe  laft  pieces  rsre  of 
brafs,  the  others  of  filver  ;  for  gold  is  not  current  in  trade. 
The  (bailees  are  not  very  common  ;  but  mahmoude*  and 
calbeghes  are  current  every  where.  Horfes,  camels,  hotiles, 
&c.  are  generally  fold  by  the  font**,  which  is  an  imagi- 
nary com,  worth  200  ftubees,  50  abafles,  or  3I.  6s.  8d. 
fterling. 

Though,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  article,  we  have  moft  I  y 
quoted  our  authorities,  we  (ball  conclude  by  bringing 
into  one  view  the  titles  of  the  principal  works  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted.  1.  Ancient  and  Modern  Univerfal 
Hiftory.  1.  Hiftorical  Regillcr  for  1717.  3.  Aiktn's 
General  Biography.  4.  Francklin's  Obfervations  on  a 
Tour  in  Periia,  in  1786,  7.  5.  Olivier**  Travels  in  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  Perfia,  from  1793  to  1797.  6  vols.  Svo. 
the  two  laft  publifJied  at  Paris  in  1807.  the  two  firft  only, 
we  believe,  have  been  tranllated.  6.  Morier's  Journey 
through  Periia,  Armenia,  &c.  in  1808,  9.  7.  Second 
Journey,  1 810  to  16.  8.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Hift.  of  Per- 
fia, 1  vols.  1815.  9.  La  Perle,  5  torn.  Paris,  1814.  10. 
Prefent  State  of  Perfia;  Paris  1818.  11.  L'Europc  et  lei 
Colonies  en  Decembre  1819, 1  vols.  Paris,  ttro.  11.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Perfta,  tor.  13. 
Las  Cafes*  Journal  of  Converfations  at  St.  Helena;  Lond. 
1813.  14.  Riclurdlbn's  Perfian  Di&.  Wilkins's  edit. 
15.  Times  newfpaper  1811,  3  ;  together  withfundry  vo- 
lumes of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review,  Monthly 
Magazine;  Monthly  Review;  &c.  &c. 
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Aiaia,  fan  of  Holiku  the  Mogul, 
676. 

Abbu  the  Ureal,  hit  fucccflcs  and  crucl- 
tiei,  678 ;  cruelties  (Ull  more  horrible, 
die*,  679  ;  his  character,  680. 

Abbas  II.  bis  reign,  63s. 

Abbas  III.  ess- 
Abbas  Miria,  prince  total  of  Peifu,  693; 
improve*  the  army,  696;  protects  the 
CbrHUani,  705 ;  has  an  Englifli  governefs 
far  hit  daughters,  711. 

Aclimet  Af>,  kills  himfelf,  681. 

Afghsos,  or  Pawns,  681  ;  Mahometan*  of 
the  fca  of  Omar,  681. 

Aga  Mohammed,  so  eunuch,  becomes 
king  of  Perfia,  and  cruel  like  all  before 
htm,  688;  crowned,  aad  afterwards 
murdered,  689. 

Apiculture,  711,  3- 

Ahmed  Khan,  the  firfl  of  the  race  of  Gen- 
gi*  who  became  a  Mahometan,  676. 

Alesandcr  Sevens,  emperor  of  Rome,  664. 

Ati,  the  fon  in-law  of  Mahomet,  highly 
hoooored  by  the  Perfians,  701,  3  ;  fef- 
tivals  in  memory  of  him  and  his  fan,  704. 

Amuferacuts  of  the  Perfians,  718. 

Ardefcr  reigns  feven  months,  671. 

Armenian  Cbriftiaos,  705,  710}  the  chief 
traders  in  Perfia,  7*3. 

Army,  improvements  in.  696  ;  prefcnt&atc 
of,  696,  7. 

Arfes,  reign*  two  years,  663. 


Artaserxe*  Longimanus,  the  Ahafocrus  of 
Scripture,  fubdues  Egypt;  hia  death, 
661. 

ArtaierirsMnemon,  his  wan  in  Greece, 
peace  of  Anialcidai,  unfuccclVul  against 
the  Egyptians,  661;  vexations  and 
dead.,  661,  3. 

Artascries,  other  wife  Artaxaret,  the  refto- 
rer  of  the  Pcrfiin  empire,  664. 

Artaxenes,  fon  <if  Sapor  II.  066. 

Aihraf,  dilTemblct  with  die  depofed  king, 
683  ;  defeated,  684;  and  killed,  68  j. 

Aftyares,  grandfather  of  Csrus,  657, 

Attorneys  unknown  in  Perfia,  700,701. 

Baba  Khali.    See  Feth  Alt  Shah. 

Baby'on,  revolts  from  Darius,  660  ;  reco- 
vered by  a  ftratagem,  661. 

BoJirim,  ur  Vanimet,  a  famous  Perfian  ge- 
neral, sfpircs  to  the  crown,  670;  ci- 
pclled,  and  at  length  pnifoaed,  671. 

Batlia,  710,  t. 

Besrd,  carefully  drafted  and  inointed,  715. 
Bee-hives,  how  managed,  713. 
Beglerbcgs,  or  gurcniors  of  depattmenti, 
698. 

Be  nun,  fcftiral  of,  704. 

Bclifarius,  the  famous  general,  oppofes 
Chofrocs  in  Paleltiue,  663. 

Cadi,  a  nugiftrate  or  judge,  70c. 

Cadjars,  or  Runaways,  the  name  of  the 
tribe  to  whieh  the  reigning  family  be- 
longs, 686. 


Cambyfcs  king  of  Perfia,  bit  fruit  left  ri- 
pedicionagainrt  Ethiopia,  and  death,  659. 

Cavades  lung  of  Perfio,  depofed  and  te- 
ftoscd,  667;  his  wars  and  death,  6S7,  8. 

Chamberlain  of  Perfia,  694. 

Chofroe*  the  Great,  Icing  of  Perfia,  fup- 
prefles  a  coofpiracy  at  the  beginning  of 
hia  reigs,  reduces  Antioch  and  otbet 
pUees,  668  }  efpoufct  the  caofc  of  the 
Lui,  whom  he  afterwards  fubdues,  668, 
9;  his  reverfes,  death,  and  chinAcr, 
669. 

Chofroe*  II.  obliged  to  quit  bis  palace, 
670;  militated,  his  fuccefle*  in  war, 
magnificeace,  pride,  arTOgance,  and  mi- 
ferable  death,  671. 

Chrillians  in  Perfia,  ;iot  the  chief  tra- 
ders, 713. 

Commerce,  not  coufiderible,  713,  4. 

Courccfani  taied  in  Perfis,  700. 

Crtefus,  king  of  Lydia,  his  immenfe  army 
to  oppofe  thcPetfians  under  Cyrus,  657; 
his  empire  dellroyed,  6j8. 

Cultom-dutics  on  goods,  703. 

Cyrus,  the  firft  king  of  Perfia  named  in 
authentic  hiftory,  616;  contradictory 
accounts  of  bim  by  Herodotus  and  by 
Xcnophoo,  fij7  j  attacks  Crcrfus,  and 
deftroya  the  Lydian  empire,  657,  8;  hit 
other  coiMueds,  658  ;  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  hit  death,  658,  9. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  66a. 

Dariu, 
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Diriui  Hiftafpts,  elected  king  by  the  coo- 
trivance  of  hi*  groom,  660  ;  reduces  Ba- 
bylon, 6do,  1 ;  fuceeCsful  io  Scythia  aad 
India,  his  death,  661. 

Darius  Nothua,  or  Ochus,  66*. 

Darus  Codosnannus,  66] ;  fubdued  aad  de- 
pofed  by  Alexander  the  Creat,  664. 

Drete,  not  according  to  Chardin**  role,  714; 
of  tie  women,  71  j. 

Education  of  the  Perfiant,  71s. 

Eutbalite.,  or  White  Hum,  667. 

Falconry  in  Perfia,  709. 

Failing  in  Perfia,  very  ftriO,  70  j. 

Feasting,  anccdotea  of,  716, 17. 

Feridoun,  one  of  the  earliell  monarch*  of 
Petfia,  656. 

Festivals  «Dd  arnufements  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, 674.,  $  i  of  the  modern,  704. 

FethAli,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cadjars, 
and  great-grandfather  of  the  prefent  king, 
686. 

Felh  Ati  Shah,  adopted  by  hit  uncle  a»  heir 
to  the  throne,  688;  afcends  the  throne, 
and  murders  hit  benefactor,  6*9 ;  hit  per- 
fans!  appearance,  and  charafier,  69a  ;  fa- 
mily, 69  j;  o/ficera  of  ftote,  694;  wo- 
men, 694,  5  -,  brilliancy  of  his  court,  6951 
libera]  to  the  Cliriftians,  705}  but  not  to 
the  Soft  1,  705,  6. 

Fifh  plentiful  in  Perfia,  709. 

Funerals,  monument!,  and  mourning,  71a, 

Gaming  forbidden,  but  practifed,  710. 

Ccogia  Khan,  676. 

Georgia,  often  conquered  and  re-conquered, 
at  length  given  up  to  Ruffia  by  treaty, 
689,690. 

Guebret,  ur  fire-worihipjicrj,  643. 

Oymnaftie  exereifee,  719. 

Hadjee  Kfaao,  prime  miniirer,  69S. 

Haipagos,  fare*  the  life  of  Cyrui,  and  ii  be- 
trayed to  cat  the  flefh  of  bit  own  foo,  but 
ii  after wardi  revenged,  6j7. 

Havoufa,  a  Petfian  general,  bis  avarice  and 
treachery,  681. 

Hctjcliu!,  empeior  of  the  Eaft,  671. 

Heracliui,  prince  of  Georgia,  689. 

Hotmifdat,  king  of  Peifia,  hit  snort  and 
peaceable  reign,  665. 

Horinifda*  It.  665. 

Hormifdat  III.  defeata  tbe  Turks,  669  ;  af. 
oendt  the  throne  at  the  death  of  hit  fa- 
ther, hit  unjuft  behaviour  occafion*  him 
to  be  depofed,  670. 

Horfeaand  other  cattle,  708. 

Hocfecpxnlnip,  feat*  of,  719. 

Horferacing,  710. 

Houfea,  710,  11  ;  bow  fuiniined,  717  ;  bow 

lighted  and  warmed,  71  *• 
Hulaku  the  Mogul,  676. 
Hunting  in  Perfta,  710. 
Hoffeyn  the  Weak,  681  ;  betrayed  by  one 

general,  and  difgracct  another,  681;  hit 

degradation,  68]  ;  and  death,  684, 
Hufleyn,  the  ion  of  Ali,  68j>  701,704. 
Itwi,  flatc  of,  in  Perfia,  710. 
Iran,  the  ancient  name  of  Perfia,  656. 
Ifdigcrtre,  or  Ycxdegerd,  king  of  Perfia, 

666. 

Ifdigertca  II.  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of 
Artaxarea,  671  ;  hia  fon  and  daughter, 
67*. 

Kernel  Sefi,  and  Ifmacl  II.  and  HI.  678. 

Ifpalun,  made  the  feat  of  empire  by  Abbat 
the  Great,  678  j  besieged  by  the  Afghan*, 
68a ;  dreadful  fuffrringt  of  the  peoole, 
68  J. 

Julian,  the  Roman  emperor,  hia  foolifli  con- 
duit occauons  hi*  death  in  the  war  againft 
Sapor  IE  666. 

Juftinian,  emperor  of  Ibo  Eaft,  667  ;  at 
war  with  Chcfroea,  668,  9* 
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Kerim  Khan,  after  overcoming 
nenti,  becomes  king  of  Perfia, 


profperoua  reign,  687. 
Khan,  that  title  explained,  694)  governor 

of  ■  balook,  or  canton,  699. 
Knodah  Bundab,  fon  of  Abbu  the  Great, 

679. 

Khoi,  remarkable  hunt  there,  710  j  noted 

for  ita  fertility.  7a]. 
Koran,  the  fource  of  law  u  well  aa  of  re- 
ligion, 700. 
Kouli  Khan.    See  Nadir  Shah. 
Latif  Ali,  the  laft  reprefentative  of  the 

boufe  of  Kerim  Khan,  688. 
Locerrs  in  vafl  quantities,  709. 
Lotoi,  or  lily,  venerated  by  the 

well  at  by  the  Egyptian),  Hindoos,  dec. 
651. 

Mj^i,  D.iu^hter  of,  660. 
Miahroud  the  Afghan,  murdera  hit  brother, 
beficgca  Ifpahan,  68*  J  bit  arro- 
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gancc,  iofaoity,  and  death,  68]. 
Marriage  -  ceremoniei,  and   treatment  of 

wivet,  7*»,  »• 
Mailer  of  the  Ceremoniet,  694. 
Medicine,  aa  practifedby  the  Peruana,  711. 
Mecr  Aub,  or  prince  of  the  water*,  707,  8- 
Mir-Weta,  kingofCendehar,  681. 
Mirxa,  that  title  explained,  69],  4 
Mint  Sefi,  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  680; 
Mitxa  Sbcrica,  late  prime  minister,  697,  8. 
Mohammed  king  of  Perfia,  678. 
Mohammed  Haflan,  gnndfatlier  of  the  pre- 
fent king,  686. 
Mountain]  of  Pcifie,  707. 
Mofti,  hie  office  and  authority,  700. 
Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  Khan,  become!  cont- 
mjnacr-in  chief  under  the  king  Tabmafp, 
whom  he  reftores  to  his  crown,  684 }  but 
(oca  afterwards  depofea  him,  and  afcends 
the  throne ;  hit  expedition  to  India,  and  ia 
murdered  on  hit  return,  68;  ;  bit  charac- 
ter, 686  ;  improvement*  made  by  him  in 
the  army,  696,  697  ;  pretended  modera- 
tion in  leligioua  matters,  70*. 
Narfcs  king  of  Perfia,  664,  5. 
Narfea,  general  of  the  troop*  of  Varanea  V. 
666. 

New-year'a  day,  as  celebrated  by  the  ancient 

Perfiir.i,  674;  by  the  modern,  710. 
Ochua,  brother  of  Sogdianue  king  of  Perfia, 
661  }  murder*  Sogdianus,   mounts  the 
throne,  bit  reign  and  death,  661. 
Ochut,  fon  of  Artaierxes,  hit  cruelty,  fuc- 
ccfsci  againft  the  Sidonlans  and  Egyptians, 
poisoned,  66]. 
Omar,  fecond  caliph  from  Mahomet,  671, 

704  ;  feftival  of  imprecation,  704, 
Ounce,  659  ;  occifiona  the  detection  of  the 
Impostor  Smerdis,  and  lives  independent 
of  kings,  660. 
Peacock-throne  built  for  Nsdir  Shah,  685  ; 

afitnilarone  for  Fcth  Ali  Shah,  695. 
Perofet,  killed  by  the  White  Huns,  667. 
Perfeee,  or  Parfees,  a  fet  of  primitive  Per&an* 
in  Britifh  India,  648;  their  mild  and 
benevolent  habits,  649. 
PerLepolis,  649;  description  of  tbe  mint, 
650;  part  of  the  fculptura  brought  to 
England,  651  j  fuppofed  to  be  tlse  ruins 
of  a  temple,  rather  than  of  a  palace,  65a; 
chancier*  of  tbe  inscriptions,  ibid. 
Perfia,  ancient  and  modern  boundaries,  655; 
originally  peopled  by  Elam,  the  fan  of 
Sbem,  6$6 ;  Cyrut,  the  fsrft  king  of  whom 
we  have  any  authentic  account,  657  ;  the 
empire  overturned    by   Alexander  the 
Great,  transferred  to  the  Parthlant,  and 
at  length  reftored  by  Artaxarea,  664 ;  end 
of  that  dynafty,  67 1,  a  ;  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Peifiana  to  that  period,  67a  j 
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Mahometan  dyruflies,  67  5 ;  prefent  pow. 
er  and  extent,  689 ;  recent  politics,  6qo  ; 
ba*  no  metropolis  properly  fo  called, 691; 
the  king  and  bit  family,  60:,  ];  officers 
of  ft  ate,  694;  women  of  the  harem, 
695J  army,  696;  prtme-minifter,  I97  , 
other  officers  of  the  government,  6jg  ; 
divifiooj  and  fuudivifions  of  the  kingdom, 
698,  9  ;  revenue,  699,  700 ;  laws,  reo  , 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  701  ;  religion, 
70*  j  religious  feftivals,  704;  climntr, 
707  ;  produce,  708  ;  population,  709,  tc  . 
character,  711;  contrafted  with  that  ol 
tbe  Taiks,  71a;  of  the  women,  71]  ; 
drefs,  714$  of  the  females,  71c  |  domef- 
tic  habits,  716  ;  education  and  amufe- 
mente,  7 18;  medicine,  7111  marriages, 
7*!  j  funerala,  7aa  ;  agriculture,  7aa  ; 
commerce,  71]. 
Pigeons-dung,  else  chief  manure,  7a]. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  70J,  4, 
Population,  709,  10, 
Poultry  and  game,  7of. 
Prayer*  and  slmfgiving,  70]. 
PoniuWmt,  701,  a. 
Purifications,  703. 

Ramaxao,  the  principal  faft,  703,  followed 

by  the  feaft  of  Bairam,  704. 
Religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  674  1  <>l 

tbe  moderns,  7oa. 
Ruffia,  particularly  anxious  to  conciliate  the 

Persians,  691. 
Sadik  Khan,  brother  of  Kcrim,  drpol*. 
and  blinds  his  nephew,  and  ufurps  the 
government,  687.  - 
Salt  extremely  plentiful,  708. 
Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  his  fucceffes  againft 
the  Romans,  664  ;  reigns  thirty-one  yeatt. 
665. 

Sapor  II.  declared  king  before  he  was  born, 
66;:  bis  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Ro- 
666. 

,  affile  the  Perfiant  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, 666;  lofe  a  vaft  number  of  men, 
667. 

Sculpture,  advantaget  of,  651. 
Scythia  invaded  by  Dariue,  66x. 
Seraglio,  or  harem, 694  3  bow  fupplicd,  695. 
Shahrokh,  grandfon  of  Nadir  Shah,  686. 
Shawtt,  the  Perfun  not  equal  to  thofa  from 


Turkey,  784. 
Sheik-ul-tftam,  high-pried!  and  chief  juftice, 
700. 

Shiites  and  Sunnitea,  701. 

Shirax,  particularly  difKnguiltlcd  by  Kerim 

Khan,  687;  it*  climate,  707. 
Silk  forbidden  to  be  worn,  715. 
Siroea,  ton  of  Cbofroct  II.  bit 

671. 

Smerdis  tbe  Magian,  ufuip*  the  throne  of 

Perfia,  659;  betrayed  and  killed,  660. 
Smoking  ufed  on  foot  and  onhorfeback,  715. 
Sofia,  an  account  of  that  feci,  70$  ;  ordered 

to  be  rooted  out,  706. 
Sogdianui,  murders  che  king  his  brother, 

and  afcends  the  throne,  661  ;  fmothcred 

in  atnes,  66a. 
Sol y man,  aa  cruel  aa  his  predccefTors,  681. 
Tahrnafp,  king  of  Perfia,  reduces  Georgia, 

678. 

Tabmafp  II.  68)  |  efcapee  from  thr  ufur- 
per  Atbraf,  and  takes  Nadir  Khan  into 
bis  ferric*,  684  ;  who  first  retaliates  and 
then  depofes  hios,  mutdered  by  Nadst"» 
fon,  685. 

Tameilane,  hi*  rife  and  wonderful  progrefs, 
be  fubduea  Perfia  and  Hindooitan,  676  , 
deftroys  Scbafte,  reduces  Bagdad,  defeats 
Bajaxct  emperor  of  the  Turks,  and  plant 
tbe  conquell  of  China,  hit  death  and  cha. 
"  r,  677. 

T*x«», 
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Taiei.hownifed,  699,  700. 

TeLeran,  the  prcfeot  metropolis  of  Perfis, 

Tertbaaus,  his  ftratagem  with  the  Cad.fian 
kings,  661;  confplrt*  sgiinft  Artastt  ses, 

66j. 

Turks,  their  chauffer  coolr  sued  with  that  of 

the  PerfiiiM,  711,  13. 
V»c*-nevit,  or  writer  of  occurrences,  a 

very  ancient  poft.  698. 
Valeni,  king  ofPerfi.,  667. 


PERSIA. 

Valerian  emperor  of  Rome,  taken  prifoncr 
by  Sapor  king  of  Perisa,  and  dies  in  cap- 
tivity, 664. 

Vara  net  I.  II.  and  III.  665.  IV.  666. 

Wanes  V.  caof*  of  hit  persecuting  the 
Chriftiaiu,  666  ;  hia  prudent  behaviour 
in  war  and  peace,  667. 

Varanei  VI.  667. 

Well-digg ing,  Jtc.  7»a,  j. 

Willock,  lieut.  charge  d'affaires  at  thecovrt 
of  Teheran,  691. 


Women,  tbtraaer  and  occupations  of,  7 1  j , 
i>»  7»$i  education,  7*8 !  «»«- 


14; 


Xerxes,  hit  reign  and  death,  661. 
Xerxes  II.  hit  ftvort  reign,  661. 
Zambadei,  king  fort  Inert  time,  667. 
Zika  K-han,  an  ufvrper  at  the  death  of  Ke- 
rlm,  689. 

Zopyrut,  hii  ftratagem  to  put  Darius  in  pof. 
feflion  of  Babylon,  660,  I. 


in  Baglana :  eigh- 


PER 

PER'SIAH.  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
teen  miles  eaft-fauth-eaft  of  Bafleen. 

PER'SIAN,  /  A  native  of  Perfia.  The  language  of  tbe 
Perfi.ins.    A  kind  of  filk. 

PER'SIAN,  or  Persic,  adj.  Belonging  to  Perth ;  diftin- 
guifhing  that  order  in  architecture  in  which  the  fhtues  of 
men  areintroduced  infteadof  columns, at  the  Caryaticor- 
der  has  the  figure*  of  women  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This 
was  firtt  ufed  by  the  Athenians  in  token  of  a  viaory  which 
their  general  Paufani.u  gained  over  the  Peruana,  Le 
Clerc  fays,  tbat  Pcriian  columni  arc  not  alwayi  made 
with  the  mark*  of  flaveryj  but  are  frequently  ufed  at 
lymbols  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  joy,  ttrength,  valour,  &c. 
See  the  article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

PERSIAN  GUL'F,  a  fea  or  inland  lake,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Perfia,  and  el  few  here  by  Arabia,  except  at 
the  eaftern  extremity,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
Arabian  Sea:  about  500  mile*  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from 
110  to  150  in  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth  »  the  principal 
river  which  rum  into  it  i*  the  Euphrate*.  The  iouthern 
coart  in  particular  is  celebrated  for  it*  pcarl-fiihcry. 
Moft  part  of  the  coafta,  both  on  the  north  and  Couth ,  be- 
long to  colonies  of  Arabians. 

PERSIAN  LII/Y.   See  Fritillaria. 

PERSIAN  WHEE'L.  See  the  article  Mechanics,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  761. 

PER'SICA,  f.  in  botany.    See  Amygdalus. 

PER'SICA  TER'RA,  /  An  earth  of  the  ochre  kind, 
known  in  the  colour-wops  of  London  by  the  name  of 
Indian-  red.  It  is  a  very  fine  purple  ochre,  of  a  conside- 
rably compact  texture,  and  great  weight!  while  in  the 
earth,  it  it  of  a  pure  blood-colour,  and  is  not  to  be  cut 
with  the  fpade,  but  it  dug  with  iron  crows,  and  falls  in 
irregular  mafTet.  It  is  of  a  rough  dufty  furface,  and  full 
ot  confiderably-large  bright  glittering  particles  1  thefe 
arc  white,  and  ot  a  fine  luftre.  It  adhere*  firmly  to  the 
tongue,  it  rough  and  harih  to  the  touch,  ftains  the  hand* 
very  deeply,  and  is  of  a  rough  aftringent  tafte,  and  make* 
a  very  violent  effervefcence  with  acid  menftruumt.  It  is 
dug  in  the  ifland  of  Ormus,  in  the  Pcrfian  gulf,  and  in 
lome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indie*. 

PER'sICE  SIM'ILIS.    See  Mangifera. 

PERSICA'RIA.   See  Polygonum. 

PERSICA'RIA  SILOfJUOSA.   See  Impatiens. 

PER  SIMON.   See  Diospyros. 

PER'SIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St.  Paul  falute*  in  hi* 
EpiiHe  10  the  Romans  (xvi.  11.)  and  whom  he  calls  the 
belated.  He  fays  fhe  has  laboured  much  in  the  Lord.  No- 
thing elfe  of  her  life  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  nor  do  we 
know  that  the  it  honoured  by  any  church ;  which  i*  fome- 
rtiing  fingular. 

To  PERSIS  T,  r.  «.  [perjtfio,  Lat.  perjljier,  Fr  ]  to  per- 
leverc  ;  to  continue  firm  ;  not  to  give  over.— Nothingcan 
make  a  man  h  sppy,  but  that  which  fhall  hft  at  long  as  he 
lift*  i  for  an  immortal  foul  Oi  ill  ptrjid  in  being,  not  only 
when  prorit,  plcilure,  and  honour,  but  when  time  itiilf, 
fh  ill  ceal'e.  S»uth 

I'ERSIS'TANCE,  or  Persistency,  f.  [from  perfol 
PrssnTENCE  teems  more  proper.]  TtaeMteofper&ftingi 
ftcjrlinels ;  ConftAncrj  pcrievcrance  in  good  or  bad.— 
The  lore  of  Gmi  better  can  conlift  with  the  indeliberate 
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commiffiont  of  many  Tint,  than  with  an  allowed  ptrfijlmct 
in  any  one.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. — Obftinacy;  obduracy} 
contumacy. — Thou  think'ft  meat  far  in  the  devil'*  book, 
as  thou  and  Falftaff,  for  obduracy  and  perfijteney.  Shake - 
fptare. 


PERSISTANT,  or  Persistent,*//.  [perfiJUni,  Lit.] 
In  botany  ,  continuing  a  long  while  green  with  refpect  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  lame  flower  or  plant. 


PERSISTIVE,  adj.  Steady  j  not  receding  from  a  pur- 
pofe i  perfevering : 

The  protract  ive  tryalsof  great  Jove, 

To  find  ptrfiJHt*  conftancy  in  men.  Shake/peart. 

PER'SIUS.orAuLus  Persius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  poet, 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Volterra,  in  Tufcany,  A.  O. 
34..  Other*  have  fuppofed  Liguria  to  have  been  his  na- 
tive country,  where  he  had  a  houfe  at  the  Portut  Lam. 
Hi*  family  was  of  equeftrian  rank,  and  his  education  was 
that  of  a  perfon  of  birth  and  fortune.  He  ftudied  at  Rome 
under  the  grammarian  Palzmon,  the  rhetorican  Virgi- 
nius  Flaccus,  and  the  ftoic  philofopher  Cornutos.  He 
lived  in  intimacy  with  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons 
of  hi*  time,  and  wat  generally  beloved  for  the  modefty  of 
hi*  difpofition,  and  the  fuavity  of  hi*  manner*.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  x8,  and  bequeathed  to  bi*  preceptor 
Cornutu*  hi*  library  of  700  volumes,  with  a  coniiderable 
fum  of  money  ;  but  the  philofopher  accepted  only  the 
books,  and  divided  the  money  among  Perdu*'*  lifter?. 
Thefe  are  all  the  circumftance*  of  hi*  life  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  a 
brief  notice  of  him  afcribed  to  Suetonius. 

As  a  pott,  Pcriiu*  is  only  known  by  bit  Satire*,  fix  in 
number,  which  were  in  high  reputation  among  his  coun- 
trymen ;  for  both  Martial  and  (juintilian  mention  the 
applaufe  he  acquired  by  bit  /melt  book.  They  are  of 
the  grave  and  fententious  kind,  chiefly  turning  upon  to- 
pic* of  general  moral*.  The  philofophy  of  his  excellent 
preceptor  Cornutus,  to  whom  one  of  them  is  dedicated, 
has  given  them  an  elevation  and  purity  of  fentiroent, 
which  in  fome  parts  placet  them  in  the  nrft  rank  of  mo- 
ral poetry  i  but  their  extreme  obfeurity  almoft  deftroy* 
the  pteafure  of  a  perufal.  This  may  undoubtedly  be 
partly  afcribed  to  our  incapacity  of  entering  into  many 
alluliont  to  perfons  and  things  which  would  be  plain 
enough  to  hit  contemporaries,  but  it  it  alio  to  be  impu- 
ted to  his  harih  and  abrupt  ftyle,  and  extreme  concifenef*. 
There  are  fuppofed  to  be  feveral  ftroke*  againft  Nero  in 
hi*  fa  tires,  and  four  hombaft  line*  are  thought  by  critic* 
to  be  transcribed  from  that  imperial  poetafter;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  very  probable.  Perfiu*  it 
generally  edited  with  Juvenal.  Ifaac  Cafaubon  is  his 
be  ft  commcnta;or:  his  editions  are  Paris  1605,  and  Lon- 
don 1647,  8vo.  Brewfter't  metrical  Englifh  verfion  is 
much  clteemed. 

PER'SKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princip*. 
lity  of  Neill'e  1  three  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ortmuchau. 

PER'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuii :  ten 
mile*  north- weft  of  Udina. 

PERSOLA'TA,  /.  in  botany,  .1  word  ufed  bv  Plinv, 
a*  the  mine  of  a  kind  of  burdock,  different  from  'the  per. 
Jbnala.    He  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  fpo- 
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ken  of  the  Arctium  of  th«  Greek*,  which  he  fay*  the 
Latins  fometiroes  called  ptrfonata;  and  afterward*  add* 
thii ptrfolata ;  which,  he  lays,  uu  a  plant  vulgarly  known, 
and  called  by  the  Greek*  arflium.  He  Teems  to  allow, 
that  the  Greek*  called  both  thefe  plant*  by  the  fame 
name  ;  but  he  diftinguilbc*  the  ptrfolata  from  ptrfonata, 
by  faying  that  the  former  ha*  leave*  like  thofe  of  the 
great  jgotird,  but  larger  and  more  hairy.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  dittinguifhes,  under  thefe  two  name*, 
the  two  different  fpecies  of  the  great  burdock  common 
with  us;  the  one  with  Ample,  the  other  with  woolly,  head*. 
See  Arctium. 

PER'SON,./*.  [ptrfonne,  Fr.  from  ptrfona,  Lat.]  Indi- 
vidual or  particular  man  or  woman.— A  ptrfim  i»  a  think- 
ing intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and  reflection,  and 
can  cotifider  itfelf  a*  itfclf,  the  fame  thinking  thing,  in 
different  time*  and  placet,  l^rcte — Man  or  woman  ion- 
fidered  a*  oppofed  to  things,  or  difiinct  from  them.— A 
zeal  for  ptrjom  it  far  more  eafy  to  be  perverted  than  a 
zeal  for  thing*.  Sprat. — To  that  we  owe  the  fafety  of  our 
ptrfenu,  and  the  propriety  of  our  poflcftions.  Atttrbury.^- 
Individual ;  man  or  woman.— This  wa*  then  the  church, 
which  wa*  daily  increafed  by  the  addition  of  other  ptrjimt 
received  into  if.  Ptarfon, —  Human  being  i  confidered 
with  refpect  to  mere  corporal  exigence. — The  father  and 
fon  are  reputed  in  law  a*  the  fame  per/on ;  an  ambaffador 
represent*  the perfon  of  bis  prince.  Chamber*. 

'Ti*  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  mult  reign  j 

You'll  find  her  perfon  difficult  to  gain.  Drydtu. 

Man  or  woman  confidered  as  prefent,  acting  or  fullering. 
— The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  fmall  time,  and 
for  their  per/out  (honed  no  want  of  courage.  Baton. 

If  I'm  tradue'd  by  tongue*  which  neither  know 
M  y  faculties  nor  per/on  ; 

*Ti*  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 

That  virtue  muft  go  through.     Shakrjpcare'e  Htu.  VIII. 

A  general  loofe  term  for  a  human  being  j  one  }  a  man. — 
Be  a  perj'on't  attainment*  ever  fo  great,  he  fhould  alway* 
remember  that  he  is  God'*  creature.  Jlitharelf'on'i  L'la. 
riffa.— One**  felf ;  not  a  representative.— When  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  by  my  lieutenant,  I  made  declara- 
tion thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor ;  but  now  that  I 
mean  to  make  war  upon  France  in  ptrfou,  I  will  declare  it 
to  you  snyfelf.  liacon'i  He*.  VII.— Our  Saviour  in  his  own 
per/on,  during  the  time  of  hit  humiliation,  duly  obferved 
the  fabbath  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  all  other 
legal  rite*  and  observations.  Whitt. 

The  king  in  ptrfim  vilitt  all  around, 

Comfort*  the  lick,  congratulate*  the  found, 

And  hold*  for  thrice  three  day*  a  royal  feaft.  Dryden. 

Exterior  appearance  t 

For  her  own  ptrfon, 
It  beggar'd  all  defcription.  ShaJufptare. 

Man  or  woman  reprefented  in  a  fiflitiou*  dialogue.— All 
thing*  are  lawful  unto  me,  faith  -the  a  pottle,  fpeaking  as 
it  fecmeth,  in  the  ptrjim  of  the  Chriftian  Gentile,  for  the 
maintenance  of  liberty  in  thing*  indifferent.  Hooker. — 
The  name  and  part  of  an  actor  j  or  of  bim  prefented  by 
the  comedian. — The  ancient  tragedy  wa*  only  a  fun  pie 
chorut  t  Thefpis  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  verfon  to 
relieve  the  chorus;  and  jBfcbylu*  added  a  fecona.  fioflu 
obferve*,  that,  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poem,  the  fame 
ptrfon  mull  reign  throughout  |  i.e.  mull  fuftain  the  chief 
part  throughout  the  whole  piece ;  and  the  character*  of* 
all  the  other  perfon*  muft  be  fubordinate  to  him.  Cham,- 
btrt.— Character.— He  hath  put  on  the  perfon,  not  of  a 
robber  and  murtbercr,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  ftate.  Hay- 
ward. — Character  of  office. — How  different  i*  the  fame 
man  from  himfelf,  at  he  fuftain*  the  ptrfo*  of  a  magiftrate 
and  that  of  a  friend  t  South. 
Vox.  XIX.  No.  1339. 
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I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father  ; 

The  image  of  hi*  power  lay  then  in  me  s 

And  in  th' administration  of  his  law, 

While  I  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth, 

Your  highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place.  Shahtf peart. 

[In  grammar.]  The  quality  of  the  noun  that  modifies  the 
verb. — Dorus  the  more  blulhed  at  her  Trailing,  and  flic  the 
more  fmiled  at  hi*  bluihing;  becaufe  he  had,  with  the 
remembrance  of  that  plight  he  wa*  in,  forgot,  in  fpeak- 
ing of  himfelf,  the  third  perfon.  Sidney. — If  fpeaking  of 
himfelf  in  the  firft  perfon  fingular  ha*  fo  various  mean- 
ing*, hi*  ufe  of  the  firft  perfon  plural  is  with  greater  lati- 
tude. Lntke. — Formerly,  the  rector  of  a  parilb.  See  Par- 
son.—For  all  curate*,  ptrfonti,  and  vycares.  Lib.  I'tflie, 
— Jerom  was  vicar  of  Stepnie,  and  Garrard  was  perfon  of 
Honie-lane.  Hntliujktd. 

PER'SON,  a  county  of  America,  in  Hilllborough  d'tf- 
trict.  North  Carolina;  containing  644a  inhabitants,  of 
whom  as;*  are  fl  ives. 

PER  SONABLE,  adj.  Handfome  ;  graceful  I  of  good 
appearance.— Were  it  true  that  her  fon  Ninia*  bad  fuch  a 
ftature,  a*  that  Semiramis,  who  wa*  very  perrfmabU,  could 
be  taken  for  him;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  Ihe  could  have, 
held  the  empire  forty-two  years  after  by  any  fuch  fub- 
tilty.  lia/tgh. 

Personable  in  law,  implies  the  being  able  to  hold  or 
maintain  a  plea  in  court.  Thus  they  fay,  the  defendant 
wa*  judged  ptrfonahlt  to  maintain  this  action.  Old  iSot. 
lirev.  14*. — The  tenant  pleaded,  that  the  demandant  was 
an  alien,  born  in  Portugal,  without  the  ligeance  of  the 
king :  and  judgment  was  alked.  Whether  he  fhouht  be 
anfwercd  f  The  plaintiff  faid,  he  wa*  made perfoaaiie  by 
parliament.  Kitth.  1*4. 

PER'SON  AGE,/  [Fr.  from  ptrfona,  Lat.  which  alfo 
fignifies  a  made.]  A  considerable  perfon  ;  man  or  woman 
of  eminence.— It  is  not  eafy  to  refearch  the  actions  of 
eminent  ptrfonaget,  how  much  they  have  blemiftied  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  wa*  corrupted  by  their  own  fe- 
licity. Wottou.— Exterior  appearance  ;  air;  ftature. — The 
lord  Sudley  wa*  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in  faihion,  in 
ptrfonagt  flately,  in  voice  magnificeat,  but  fomewbat 
empty  of  matter,  Hayward. 

She  hatb  made  compare 
Between  our  ftature*,  Ihe  hath  urg'd  hi*  height; 
And  with  her  ptrfonagt,  her  tall  ptrfonagt, 
She  hath  prevailed  with  him.  Shmhefptare. 

Character  affumcd  — The  great  diversion  is  maflcing:  the 
Venetian*,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  follies  of 
fuch  feafons,  when  difguifed  in  a  fane  perfonage.  Addifim 
on  Italy.— Character  reprefented. — Some  persons  muft  be 
found  out,  already  known  by  hiftory,  whom  we  may  make 
the  actors  and  ptrfonagt*  of  this  fable.  Broome  on  Epith 

Our  friend  and  correfpondent  the  Etymological  Glea- 
ner reminds  us,  that  the  Latin  word  ptrfona  ha*  it*  fecond 
fy liable  long,  'EripUar  ptrfona,  manet  ret,  Pcrliu*  j)  al- 
though the  word  originally  come*  from  pirfSnare,  "  to 
found  through"  the  made  which  the  actor*  on  the  ftage 
placed  before  their  face*  in  order  to  increafe  the  intenflty 
of  their  voices.  We,  as  well  a*  the  Freuch,  have  re- 
tained, in  the  derivative*  of  tbi*  word,  the  ancient  quan- 
tity, and  pronounce  the  fecond  syllable  Short,  ptrfonage, 
pirjdntl,  Ice.  TJie  beautiful  expreflion  of  the  Roman  la- 
tyrift  ha*  been  molt  happily  hit  by  J.  B.  Roufleao  : 

Le  roafque  tombe;  1'homme  refte, 
Et  le  hfroa  scvanouit. 

PERSONAL,  adj.  Sjser/biw/,  Fr.  from perfonalu,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  men  or  wom?n,  not  to  thing*  i  not  real. — 
Every  man  fo  termed  by  way  of  perfonal  difference  only. 
Hooker. — Affecting  individual*  or  particular  people  1  pe- 
culiar; proper  to  him  or  her;  relating  to  one'*  private 
action*  or  cb.aracter.-7It  could  not  mean,  that  Cain  a»el- 
IZ  der 
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ricrK.nl  a  natur.nl  doniinion'ove r  Abel,  tor  the  word*  arc 
conditional »  "  If  thou  doclt  well,"  .mil  (opirfonalto  Cain. 
J.nrlie.  —  Public  reproof*  of  (in  are  general,  though  by 
this  they  lofc  a  crest  deal  of  their  effect  ,  but  in  private 
converfationt  the  application  may  be  more  perfonal,  and 
the  proofs  when  fo  directed- come  home.  Rugns. 

I  know  no  perfonal  caufeto  fpurn  at  htm  ; 

But  fortbe  general.  Skakrfpeai  e's  Jul.  C«f. 

Prefent;  not  acting  by  representative.— This  immediate 
and  perfonal  Speaking  of  God  Almighty  to  Abraham, 
Job,  and  Mofe*,  made  not  all  his  precepts  and  dictates, 
delivered  in  this  manner,  limply  and  eternally  moral ;  (at 
fome  of  them  were  per/mutl,  and  many  of  them  ceremo- 
nial and  judicial.  While. 

Tha  favourites  that  the  abfent  king  in  deputation  left, 
When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irilh  war.  Shahrfptart. 

Exterior  j  corpora).— This  heroic  conftancy  determined 
him  to  delire  in  marriage  a  princefs,  vthofc  perfonal  charms 
were  now  become  the  leaft  part  of  her  character.  Ad- 
dijim. 

Personal  Action,  in  law,  is  an  aftion  levied  directly 
and  folely  againft  the  pcrfon  j  in  opposition  to  a  real  or 
mixed  action. 

Personal  Goods,  or  Chattels,  in  law,  Signifies  any 
moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  pcrfon,  whether  alive  or 
dead. 

Personal  Verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  conjugated  in 
all  the  three  pcrfon s ;  thus  called  in  opposition  to  an  im- 
perfonal  verb,  or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon  only. 

PER'SONAL,  f.  Any  movable  poSTeOion }  good*  i  in 
opposition  to  land's  and  tenements,  or  real  ellate. 

PERSONALITY,/.  The  exillence  or  individuality  of 
any  one. — Perfon  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  ca- 
pable of  a  law, and  happinefsand  mifery:  this  perfimalitn 
extends  itfelf  bevond  prefent  exillence  to  what"  is  pair, 
only  by  confeioufhefs,  whereby  it  imputes  to  itfelf  paft 
actions,  juft  upon  the  fame  ground  that  it  does  the  pre- 
fent. Lorle.—  Reflection  upon  individuals,  or  upon  their 
private  actions  or  character. 

Personality,  or  Personalty,  in  law.— An  action  is 
faid  to  be  in  prrfonality,  when  it  i*  brought  againft  the 
rip ht  perfon.  Chambers. 

To  PER'SONALIZE,  v.  a.  To  perfonify.  Scott. 

PERSONALLY,  adv.  In  perfon  j  in  prefence  j  not  by 
representative. — Approbation  not  only  tiiey  give,  who 
per/anally  declare  their  aflent  by  voice,  Sign,  or  aft,  but 
alio  when  others  do  it  in  their  names,  llooktr. — There 
arc  many  reafons,  why  matter*  of  fucb  a  wonderful  na- 
ture Should  not  be  taken  notice  of  by  thofe  Pagan  writers 
who  lived  before  our  Saviour's  difciples  had  perfvnatlt/  ap- 
peared among  them.  Add  if  on. 

I  could  not  ptrfmtalli)  deliver  to  her 

What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 

I  lent  your  mcil'age.  Skakefpeare's  Hen.  VIII. 

With  refpect  to  an  individual]  particularly.— She  bore  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  houfeof  Lancafler,  and  perfonallu  to 
the  king.  Baton's  Hen.  VII. — With  regard  to  numerical 
existence. — The  converted  man  is  pcrfmmtly  the  fame  he 
was  before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  anew  in  a 
proper  literal  fenfe.  Rogers. 

PERSONA'TA,  /  in  botany.  See  Persolata  and 
Arctium. 

PERSONA'TA,  /.  The  fortieth  natural  order  among 
■  he  Fragmenta  of  Linnscus ;  nearly  analogous  to  the 
Scrophnlariz  and  the  Vitices  of  JuSTieu,  embracing  more- 
over fome  that  arc  Subjoined  to  his  Solancx.  Many  of 
the  plants  are  tcetid  and  poifonous,  few  of  them  aro- 
matic, though  the  flowers  of  fome  are  fragrant.  Gifeke 
well  obferves.  that  there  is  no  order  in  which  fo  many 
genera  bear  the  name*  of  botanists  as  in  this  of  the  Per- 
lonatac.    See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  at??,  8. 

To  PER'SONATE,  t.  a.  [from  per/ana,  Lat.]  To  re- 
present by  a  fictitious  or  adorned  character,  lb  as  to  pafs 
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for  the  perfon  reprefented. — Tim  lad  was  not  to  per f  note 
one  that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle, 
but  a  youth  that  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where 
infinite  eves  had  been  upon  him.  Bacon*  Hen.  VII. — To 
reprefent  by  action  or  appearance  (  to  aft : 

Hcrfelf  awhile  She  lays  afide,  and  makes 

Ready  to  ptifonate  a  mortal  part.  Crafhaw. 

To  pretend  hypocritically,  with  thereciprocalpronoun. — 
It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jefuits  to  lend 
over  emillaries,  with  inftrtiflions  to  perfonatt  themfelves 
members  of  the  fevcral  fefts  amougft  ut.  Swift. — To 
counterfeits  to  feign.  Little  m  ufe. —  Piety  is  oppofed  to 
that  per/ousted  devotion,  under  which  any  kind  of  im- 
piety is  difguifed.  Hammond  on  Fundament  alt. — Thus 
have  I  played  with  the  dogmatilt  in  a  perfonated  fcepti- 
cifm.  Olaneille's  Scepjis. — To  refemble. — The  lofty  cedar 
prrfonates  thee.  Skakcjptare's  Cymheline. — To  make  a  re- 
presentation of,  as  in  picture.    Out  of  uft. 

Whofe  eyes  are  on  this  Sovereign  lady  fixt, 

One  do  I  perfoliate  of  Timon**  frame, 

Whom  fortune  with  bcrivory  hand  wafts  toher.  Skafofp. 

To  defcribe.  Out  of  ufe. — I  will  drop  in  his  way  fome 
obfeure  epiftles  of  love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  Shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  ex- 
prefl'ure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  Shall 
find  himfelf  moll  feelingly  perf mated.  SAakefpeare. — To 
celebrate  loudly  j  [perfauo,  Lat.]  h'otinujs. 

They  loudcft  fing 
The  vices  of  their  deities  and  their  own, 
In  fable,  hymn,  or  fong,  fo  perfonatinfr 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themfelves  pad  Shame.  Milttn. 

To  play  a  fictitious  character.—  Me  wrote  many  poems  and 
epigrams,  fundry  petty  comedies  and  enterludes,  often- 
times prifonatin^  with  the  actors.  SirG.  Back's  Rick,  III. 

PER'SONATE,  adj.  in  botany,  applied  to  the  corolla 
when  it  is  irregular,  having  the  mouth  clofed  by  a  kind 
of  palate,  as  in  Antirrhinum,  ortoad's  flax.  The  term  is 
derived  from  perjbna,  a  mafk;  and  its  application  in  the 
prefent  inllance,  whether  intended  or  not  by  Linnseus,  is 
peculiarly  happy;  the  plants  furniShed  with  fuch  a  corolla 
being,  at  it  were,  of  the  regular  pentandrous  tribe,  under 
a  maSk,  which  they  occasionally  lay  afide.  See  Peloria 
and  Personatje. 

PERSONATION,  /.  Counterfeiting  of  another  per- 
fon.— This  being  one  of  the  ftrangeSt  examples  of  a  per- 
fonalion  that  ever  was,  it  deferveth  to  be  discovered  and 
'related  at  the  full.  Bacons  Hen.  VII. 

PER'SONATOR,  /.  One  who  perfonate*  a  fiftitiou* 
charafter.— ExpreSTing  a  moll  real  affeftion  in  the 
tors.  B.  Jo-i'im's  Majune*  at  Court.— One  who  act*  or  per- 
forms.—The  molt  royal  princes,  and  greatest  perfons,  are 
commonly  the  perfunators  of  thofe  aftjons.  B.  Jonfon's 
Marques  at  Court. 

PERSONIFICA  TION,  /.  Profopoprria  ;  the  change 
of  things  to  perfon* :  as,  "  Confufion  heard  his  voice." 
Milton's  P.  L — Boethius's  admired  allegory  on  the  Con- 
fob t ion  of  Philofophy  introduced  perjimifiention  into  the 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Wal  ton's  Hi/1.  E.  P. — When 
words  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  mafculine  and 
feminine,  the  peifouijication  is  more  distinctly  and  forcibly 
marked.  Lmcth. 

Dr.  Blair  in  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  gives  this  account 
of  perfonification.  "  It  is  a  figure,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
very  extenfive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep  in  human 
nature.  At  firft  view,  and  when  considered  abstractly, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmoft  boldnefs,  and 
to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what 
can  feem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable 
thought,  than  to  Speak  of  Stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and 
rivers,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures  j  and  to  attribute 
to  them  thought  and  fen  Sat  ion,  affections  and  actions  - 
One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than  childish  con- 
4  tcir, 
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fcir,  which  no  perfon  of  tafte  could  relilh.  In  fact,  how. 
ever,  the  cafe  it  very  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  effect 
is  prcdnced  by  pcrlonification  when  properly  employed; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  toJie  natural  and  agreeable, 
nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  paffion  required  in 
order  to  nuke  us  relilh  it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  moll 
gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From  profe 
it  is  tar  from  being  excluded  ;  nay,  even  in  common  con- 
vcrfation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it. 
When  we  fay,  the  ground  tkirjlt  for-  rain,  or  the  earth 
fmilei  with  plenty  i  when  we  (peak  of  ambition's  being 
rrftfefi,  or  a  difeale  being  deceitful ;  fuch  expreffions  (how 
the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  the 
properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate, 
or  to  abftract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

"  So  ftrong  is  that  im predion  of  life  which  is  made  upon 
us  by  the  more  magnificent  and  ftriking  objeds  of  nature 
clpecially,  that  I  doubt  not  in  the  leaft  of  this  having 
been  one  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities  in  the 
heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Wood  and  the  God  of  the  River,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
eafily  arofe  from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favour- 
ite rural  objefts  had  often  been  animated  in  their  fancy, 
it  was  an  eafy  tranfition  to  attribute  to  them  Tome  real 
divinity,  forae  unfeen  power  or  genius  which  inhabited 
them,  or  in  fome  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  tbem. 
Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  fome- 
what to  reft  upon  with  more  liability;  and,  when  belief 
coincided  fo  much  with  imagination,  very  flight  caufes 
would  be  fufficient  to  eftablifh  it.  From  this  deduction 
may  be  eafily  feen  how  it  comet  to  pafs  that  perfonifica- 
tion  makes  To  great  a  figure  in  all  compofiuons  where 
imagination  or  paffion  have  any  concern." 

To  PERSON'IFY,  i>.  a.  To  change  from  a  thing  to  a 
perfon. — The  poets  take  the  liberty  of  perfonifyin*  inani- 
mate things.  Ld.  L'htflerfield.—Ttit  poets  have  prrJonifieH 
all  the  paffions;  and  even  made  divinities  of  them,  which 
were  worfliipped  by  the  heathens;  as  the  goddefs  Perfua- 
Con,  the  god  Sleep,  the  Furies,  Envy,  and  Difcord,  and 
Fame,  Fortune,  Victory,  &c.  Chamber $. 

To  PER'SONIZE,  t>.  a.  To  perfonify.— Milton  has  per. 
jimized  them,  and  put  them  into  the  Court  of  Chaos. 
Kiclutrdttm't  Noitt »«  .Wi'//«n». 

PERSCKyNIA,  /  [fo  named  by  fir  J.  E.Smith,  M.  D. 
prefident  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
and  correfpondent,  Chriftian  Henry  Perfoon,  author  of 
many  valuable  works  on  Fungi.  He  has  alfo  edited 
a  Synopfis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Linnxan  Syftema  Vegetabilium.]  In  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  clafs  tetrandria, order  monogynia,  natural  order 
proteaee*.  Generic  characters — Calyx  s  none,  except  a 
flight  border.  Corolla  t  petals  four,  equal,  linear-oblong, 
recurved,  deciduous;  nectary  of  four  dillinfl  glands,  at 
the  bafe  of  the  germcn.  Stamina:  filaments  fcarcely  any; 
anther*  four,  inferted  about  the  middle  of  each  petal, 
linear,  erect,  prominent,  at  length  reflexed.  Pillillum  : 
germen  fuperior,  ftalked,  ovate;  tlyle  thread-fhaped,  on  a 
level  with  the  anther*,  permanent;  ftigma  obtufe.  Peri- 
carpium  i  drupe  ovate,  pulpy.  Seed  t  nut  of  one  or  two 
cells.— Meutiul  Charader.  Petals  four,  recurved,  bear- 
ing the  itamens  about  their  middle;  nectary  of  four 
glands;  germen  fuperior,  ftalked;  ftigma  obtufe;  drupe 
with  a  nut  of  one  or  two  cells. 

This  genus  was  inftituted  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.iv.  p.  115.  anno  1798.  and  it  may  now  be  con- 
fidered  as  firmly  citablifhed.  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  very  long 
paper  on  the  Proteaee*,  of  Juflicu,  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x. 
1807.  has  enumerated  twenty-two  fpecies;  and  Mr.  Rudge, 
in  the  fame  volume,  has  more  fully  defcribed  and  figured 
two  of  (hern,  which  are  copied  on  the  annexed  Engra- 
ving. Thefe  plants  are  for  the  mod  part  flirubby  or  ar- 
borcfecnt.  witii  yellow  flowers. 

».  Perfoonia  tcretifolia :  leaves  thread  (Imped,  without 
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furrows  1  ftalksfolitary,  (ingle- flowered  ;  anther*  pointed; 
ftyle  fhorterthnn  the  germen.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown, 
on  (tony  hills,  at  Lewin's  Land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
New  Holland. 

1.  Perfoonia  microcarpa  1  leaves  thread-fhaped,  chan- 
nelled; ftalks  folitary,  in  pairs,  or  ternate;  anther* 
pointlefs  ;  ftyle  longer  than  the  germen;  ftigma  droop- 
ing.   Native  of  marfhy  heaths,  in  the  lame  country. 

3.  Perfoonia  pinifoha  1  leaves  thread-fhaped,  lax  $  fpike 
pyramidical,  elongated,  leafy;  floral  leaves  fhorter  than 
the  reft,  flowers  yellow.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  on  heaths, 
and  about  the  banks  of  rivulets,  at  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  This  fpecies  is  fhown  of  the  natural  fize 
at  fig.  z.  and,  underneath,  a  exhibits  the  flower  and  its 
bracte  magnified ;  *,  the  petal ;  e,  back  and  front  view 
of  the  anther;  rf,  the  piftillum. 

4-  Perfoonia  juniprrina:  leaves  awl-lhaped,  ftraight, 
pungent,  flowers  axillary,  folitary;  germen  fmooth,  with 
two  kernels.  Found  on  dry  heaths  and  about  the  fidea  . 
of  hills,  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  as  well  as  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  New  Holland.  The  ftem,  according  to  Labillar- 
diere,  is  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  determinate^  branched, 
round,  and  leafy ;  leaves  rigid,  above  an  inch  long,  ra- 
ther hairy,  a*  are  the  fhort  axillary  flower-ftalks ;  petals 
clothed  externally  with  rigid  hairs,  yellowifli.  Fruit  red, 
eatable;  its  nut  ufually  with  two  kernels. 

5.  Perfoonia  hirfuta:  leaves  linear,  revolute,  hairy  and 
rough ;  flower-ftalks  axillary;  germen  fllky,  Angle  feeded. 
Native  of  moift  heaths  about  Port  Jackfon,  New  South 
Wales.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  very  hairy  externally, 
and  full  as  long  as  the  leaves.  See  fig.  a,  which  repre- 
firms  this  plant  of  the  natural  free  ;  e,  the  flower  magni- 
fied; /,  the  petal;  g,  anther,  front  and  back  viewj  A, 
piftillum. 

6.  Perfoonia  mollis:  leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  vil- 
lous, very  foft  beneath  ;  corolla  bearded  ;  germen  fmooth, 
with  two  kernels.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port 
Jackfon,  about  the  fandy  banks  of  rivers. 

7.  Perfoopia linearis:  leaves  linear,  elongated,  fmooth  } 
flower-ftalks  ftraight;  corolla  downy;  ftalkof  the  germen 
without  a  joint ;  Item  arboreous;  bark  fmooth.  On  hill* 
and  in  open  fields  about  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  fpe- 
cimens  and  feeds  were  firlt  fen t  by  Dr.  White  in  179a. 
The  plant  was  raifed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Stock- 
well,  in  1794.  It  proved  a  hardy  greenhoufe-fhrub,  flow- 
ering copioufly  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  The  young 
branches,  as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks,  and  backs  of  the 
petals,  are  downy.  Leaves  copious,  fpreading,  two  in. 
ches  or  more  in  length,  and  not  a  line  wide.  Fruit  glo- 
bofe,  fmooth. 

8.  Perfoonia  lucida :  leaves  linear,  fomewhat  lanceolate, 
elongated,  fmooth;  flower-ftalks  downy;  ftraight;  co- 
rolla downy;  ftalk  of  the  germen  without  a  joint; 
item  arboreous,  bark  flaky.  Found  near  Port  Jackfon, 
by  the  fides  of  mountain- rivers,  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer. 
It  feems  nearly  related  to  the  preceding. 

9.  Perfoonia  virg.ua  .  leaves  linear,  or  fomewhat  ob- 
long, fcattered,  vertical,  very  fmooth  in  every  parti 
flower-ftalks  fmooth,  ftraight ;  corolla  fmooth  ;  ftem  ar- 
boreous; bark  even.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  fea- 
fhore  near  Sandy  Cape,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

10.  Perfoonia  flexifolia:  leaves  nearly  linear,  pointed, 
crowded,  twifted  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  be- 
fprinkled  with  mining  dots ;  their  edges  rough  ;  corolla 
fmooth  ;  ftem  flirubby.  Native'of  the  (tony  lutes  of  hills, 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

11.  Perfoonia  fcabra :  leaves  linear- lanceolate,  pointed, 
rough  on  both  fides,  bcfprinkled  with  (Inning  as  well  as 
minute  opaqoe  dots;  corolla  downy.  In  the  fame 
country  and  fituations  as  the  preceding. 

1  a.  Perfoonia  lpatul.ua  i  leaves  Unceolate-fpatulate, 
pointed,  rather  concave,  very  rough  on  both  fides  with 
cryftalline  points.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fame 
places  as  the  two  preceding  fpecies. 

13.  Perfoonia 
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ij.  Perfoonia  nutans,  leaves  linear,  frnootlu  flower, 
ftalks  axillary,  recurved,  fmooth  ai  well  i»«  the  corolla. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  in  wood*  on  a 
Tandy  foil,  ac  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

14.  Perfoonia  falcata :  leaves  lanceolate,  elongated, 
tapering  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  (talked,  falcate,  reverfed, 
coriaceous;  anthers  pointed ;  item  arboreous ;  bark  flaky. 
Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  near  Endeavour-river,  on 
the  cad  coaft  ot  New  Holland ;  and  by  Mr.  Brown,  at 
Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coaft,  near  the  fca-lhore. 

ij,  Perfoonia  lanceolata  1  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
pointed,  fmooth  and  even  t  fblki  axillary,  fingle-flowered ; 
corolla  filky,  withclofe-prtfl'cd  hairs;  ftalk  ot  the  germen 
without  a  joint.  Native  of  fields  and  heaths  towards  the 
fea-coaft  at  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  feeds  were  very 
early  fent  to  this  country.  Plants  itc  faid  to  have  been 
firft  raifed  in  1791,  by  J.  Wilfon,  etirt.  at  IUington.  The 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  lonjj.  Flowers  yellow,  as  in 
all  the  reft.    Fruit  globofe,  the  lize  of  a  black  currant. 

P.  latifolia  (Andr.  Repof.  t.  ago)  is  propofed,  not 
without  hcfitation,  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  variety  of  this. 
It  differs  in  having  larger  and  obovate  leaves,  which  in 
our  native  fpecimens,  fent  from  Port  Jackfon  by  Dr. 
tear  fomewhat  ' 
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:  glaucous.   The  Bowers  exactly 
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the  lUme  manner  as  the  object  itfelf  would,  when  the  eye 
is  fixed  in  the  point  in  view. — Medals  have  reprefented 
their  buildings  according  the  rules  of  ptrfpeiiiee,  Addifrn 
on  Medalt.  See  the  article  Optics,  vol.'xvii.  p.  66 j. — A 
glafj  through  which  things  are  viewed.— They  turn  about 
the  ptrj'peftive,  and  (how  it  fo  little,  that  he  can  fcarce  dif- 
cern  it.  Dtnham. — It  may  import  us  in  this  calm  to 
hearken  to  the  ftonns  railing  abroad  ;  and  by  the  bed  per. 
jpeHiete  to  difcover  from  what  coaft  they  break.  Temple. 

You  hold  the  glafs,  but  turn  the  ptr/peflive, 

And  farther  off  the  leflen'd  object  drive.  Drydcn. 

Faith  for  reafon's  glimmering  light  (hall  give 

Her  immortal  jxrjptaiee.  Prior, 

View}  viftoi 

Lofty  trees  with  facred  (hades, 

And  perfpeclitet  of  plealant  glades, 

Where  nymphs  of  brightell  lorm  appear.  Drgden. 

PERSPECTIVE,  Relating  to  thefcienceof  vifion; 
optical,— Wc  have  verjpe&iv*  houfes,  where  we  make  de- 
monftrattons  of  all  lights  and  radiations  ;  and,  out  of 
things  uncoloured  and  tranfparent,  we  can  reprefent  unto 
you  all  feveral  colours.  Bacon. 

This  vizard,  wherewith  thou  would'ft  hide  thy  fpirit, 


'16.  Perfoonia  falicinas  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  une- 
qual, reverfed  $  ftalks  axillary  or  racemofe  j  corolla  nearly    "  ptrJpecTiv*,  to  wow  »t  P1""1'"- 
fmooth)  (lem  arboreous;  bark  flaky.    Native  of  fields,  Bemum.  wed  rL  lit 
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bills,  and  woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackfon. 
The  leaves  are  three  inches  long,  their  fides  more  or  Isfs 
unequal,  giving  them  a  falcate  alpect.  Flower-ftnlks  and 
young  branches  filky;  Fruit  elliptical ;  its  nut  wi.b  two 
kernels. 

17.  Perfoonia  ferruginca;  leaves  elliptical,  acute,  veiny; 
(talks  axillary,  many-flowered,  clothed,  as  well  as  the 
backs  of  the  petals,  with  rufty  filky  hairs.  Native  of 
fields  near  Port  Jackton,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
fent  dried  by  Dr.  White.  The  (lem  is  flirubby,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  for 
the  mod  part  nearly  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
and  about  one  broad,  fmooth,  mining.  Flowers  in 
(hort  denfe  axillary  clutters,  accompanied  by  fmall  brae- 
tes,  which,  as  well  as  the  ftalks;  and  the  backs  as  well  as 
margins  of  the  petals,  are  denlely  clothed  with  (hining 
filky  hairs  of  a  deep  rufty  orange-colour.  This  ftirub 
flowers  in  its  native  country  in  November. 

18.  Perfoonia  proflrata  1  leaves  oval,  obtufe,  downy  at 
the  margin;  ftalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers; 
ftem  procumbent.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  fruit,  the 
flowers  being  all  paft,  near  Sandy  Cape,  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  New  Holland,  growing  in  fand  near  the  fea-(hore. 

19.  Perfoonia  elliptic*  1  leaves  elliptical,  veiny  ;  cinders 
lateral ;  petals  fmooth  ;  (talk  of  the  germen  jointed.  Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  ftony  (ides  of  hills  at  Lewin't 
Land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

so.  Perfoonia  articulata  1  leaves  lanceolate,  elongated, 
equal,  fmooth  ;  ftalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers  ; 
corolla  nearly  fmooth ;  lower  joint  of  the  (talk  of  theger. 
men  as  long  as  the  glands.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in 
Lewin't  Land,  with  the  foregoing, 

ai.Perloonia  longifoliai  leaves  linear,  elongated,  fal- 
cate; ftalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers  f  corolla 
downy,  with  clofe-prefled  hairs;  lower  joint  of  the  ftalk 
of  the  germen  longer  than  the  glands.  From  the  fame 
country. 

»*.  Perfoonia  graminea  1  leaves  of  the  branches  linear, 
very  long,  revolute;  clufters  many-flowered,  turned  one 
way;  corolla  fmooth;  ftem  fliort.  fomewhat  ftirobby. 
Found  by  Mr.  Browu,  about  the  fandy  margins  of  land- 
ing pools  in  Lewin't  Land. 

PERSOY'AH,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  1  fixty-fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

PER'SPECTIVE,  /  [prrfptaivt,  Fr.  per/pieio,  Lat.] 
The  art  of  reprefenting  objects  on  a  definite  furtace,  fo 
ai  to  affect  the  eye,  when  feen  from  a  certain  pofition,  in 


PERSPECTIVELY,  ode.  Optically;  through  a  glafs ; 
by  reprefentation.  Huloet.—My  lord,  you  fee  them  per- 
fprflively,  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid.  SAoiej peart' e 

PER'SPICABLE,  adj.  [perfpicubilil,  Lat.]  Difcernible. 
is'ot  im  ttj'e. — Albeit  there  be  but  nineteen  pillars  at  this 
day  extant,  yet  the  fractures  and  b;»fes  of  other  one-and- 
twenty  more  are  peij'pieable.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Tratele.— 
The  Tea  rather  liable,  aud  to  the  eye  without  any  ptr/pi- 
cable  motion.  Ibid. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS,or(/'.  [petV/Hfoj,  Lat.]  Qiiick(ighterl; 
ftiarp  of  light. — It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it 
can  be  ptrfpicacioui  and  quick  in  feeing.  South. 

PERSPICACIOUSNESS,  /.  QuicknefB  of  fight. 

PERSPiCA'CITY,  f.  (^uickncfs  of  fight.— He"  that 
laid  the  foundations  ot  the  earth  cannot  be  excluded  the 
fecrecy  of  the  mountains ;  nor  can  there  any  thing  efcape 
the  perfpieacity  of  thofe  eyes,  which  were  before  light, 
and  in  whofe  optics  there  is  no  opacity.  Drown. 

PER'SPICACY,  /.  iperfpicacia,  Lat.]  Quicknefs  of 
fight;  difcernment.— Lady,  do  not  feorn  us,  though  you 
have  the  gift  of  perfpieaey  above  other.  B.  JovjiuCt  Leery 
Mutt  ont  of  hit  Humour. 

PERSP1CIENCE,/  Iper/piciem,  Lat.]  The  afl  of  look- 
ing fturply. 

PER'SPICIL,  /.  [petfpicillum,  Lat.]  A  glafs  through 
which  things  are  viewed ;  an  optic  glafs.  Little  njed. — 
The  perfpieii,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  enlarged  the  ha- 
bitable world.  GUhvUU'i  Scepjie. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  fo  far  diftant,  yet  chronology, 
Will  have  a  per/pUU  to  find  ber  out, 
And,  through  the  night  of  error  and  dark  doubt, 
Difcern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray.  Cixtfkttw. 

PERSPICUITY,  /.  [perfpieuiti,  Fr.  from  perfpieuota.] 
Tranfparency  1  tranftucency;  diaphaneity. — As  for  dia- 
phaneity and  per/pieuitw,  it  enjoyeth  that  rood  eminently, 
as  having  its  earthy  and  falinous  parts  fo  exactly  rcfolved, 
that  its  body  is  left  imporous.  Brown  —  Clearnefs  to 
the  mind)  eafinefs  to  be  underftood ;  freedom  from 
obfeurity  or  ambiguity. — The  verfes  containing  pre. 
cepts  have  not  fo  much  need  of  ornament  at  of  perjpieu. 
fly.  Dryde*. — Perjpicuity  confifts  in  the  uling  of  proper 
terms  for  the  thoughts  which  a  man  would  have  pals  from 
bisownmind  into  that  of  another's.  Locke  on  Reading. 

PERSPICUOUS,  adj.  Lat.]  Tranfparei.r ; 

clear  i 
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clear;  fuch  as  may  not  be  feen  through;  diaphanous; 
tranflucent ;  not  opakc. — At  contrary  caufes  produce  the 
like  effects,  fo  even  the  fame  proceed  from  black  and 
white;  for  the  clear  and  pt-rfpiettoui  body  effect  eth  white, 
and  that  white  a  black.  Pt«cham. — Clear  to  the  under- 
flanding  j  not  obfeure  ;  not  ambiguous.— All  this  is  fo 
prrfpicuoiti,  fo  undeniable,  that  I  need  not  be  o»er  induf- 
trious  in  the  proof  of  ir.  Sprat. 

Tb4  purpofe  is  ptrfpienont  even  at  fubfiance, 

Wbofe  groflbefs  little  characters  fum  up.  Skaktjptart. 

PERSPICUOUSLY,  eth.  Clearly;  not  obfeu rely.— 
The  cafe  is  no  foorier  made  than  refolved ;  if  it  be  made 
not  enwrapped,  hut  plainly  and  prrfpitHvnfli.  Baton. 

PERSPIC'UOUSNESS,  f.  Ciearncft  ; '  fieedom  from 
obfeurity  ;  tranf'parencc ;  diaphaneity. 

PERSPI'R ABLE,  adj.  [from  ptrfpirt.]  Such  as  may 
be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. —  liran  animal  under  a 
courfe  of  hard  l:ibour,  aliment  too  vapourous  or  jwjtnrabtit 
will  fuhject  it  to  too  flrong  a  perfpiration,  debility,  and 
fudden  death.  Ar  but  lino  t  on  AlimeuU. — Pcrfpiring;  emit- 
ting perfpiration.  A'«l  proper. — Hair  cometh  not  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands  or  foles  of  the  feet,  which  are 
parts  more  prjpirahlt :  and  children  are  not  hairy,  for 
that  their  <kms  are  mod  ptrfpiraUt.  Bacon. 

PERSPIRATION,/  The  office  of  the  fkin,  by  which  it 
forms  and  difcharges  various  matter*,  principally  fluids, 
ffom  the  blood  ;  or  the  matters  themfelves  fo  difebarged. 
It  isdiftinguifhed  nuofnjtole  and  infiufMt  ;  and  here  fen- 
fible  perfpiration  is  tbe  fame  with  fweating,  and  infenGble 
perfpiration  that  which  efcapes  the  notice  of  the  fenfe*.— 
Infenfible  ptrfpiration  is  the  laft  and  moft  perfect  action  of 
animal  digcAion.  ArLuthnot  on  Alimenti. 

To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  matter  perfpired  through 
the  flcin,  various  experiments  have  been  made,  particu- 
larly by  Sanctorius,  who  continued  them  for  thirty  years. 
More  recently  Lavoifier  and  Seguin  inltituted  fome  very 
ingenious  experiments  in  elucidation  of  this  fubjeft. 
Seguin  was  inclofed  in  a  filk  bag  with  a  (lit  for  the  mouth, 
to  which  it  was  cemented  ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  con- 
lined  within  tbe  bag,  except  what  pafled  off  by  the  lungs. 
By  weighing  himfelf  in  a  delicate  balance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  and  again  after  he  bad  been  Tome 
time  in  the  bag,  he  afecrtained  the  lofs  by  perfpiration. 
By  weighing  himfelf  without  the  bag,  and  repeating  the 
operation  after  the  fame  interval  of  time  had  clapfed  as  in 
the  former  experiment,  he  found  the  lofs  of  weight  by 
perfpiration  and  refpiration.  By  fubtracling  from  this 
fum  the  loft  of  weight  indicated  by  the  full  experiment, 
he  obtained  the  quantity  of  matter  which  made  its  elcape 
by  perfpiration  in  a  given  time.  The  following  were  the 
lacln  lie  afcertained.  That  the  greateft  average  lofs  by 
perfpiration  in  twenty-four  hours  was  4.1b.  40Z.  or  fifty- 
two  ounces,  Troy.  It  was  increased  by  drink,  but  not  by 
folid  food  ;  at  its  minimum  aftcra  rcpaft,  at  its  maximum 
during  digeflion.  The  quantity  perfpired  is  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  beat,  whether  directly  applied,  or  induced  by 
exercife.  The  fubflances  conllantly  perfpired  are  water, 
carbon,  an  oily  matter,  and  occafionally  phofphoric  acid, 
phofphate  of  )ime,  and  urea. 

Mr.  Cruikftiank  introduced  his  hand  into  a  glafs  jar, 
and  tied  a  bladder,  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  round 
hit  wrift.  In  left  than  a  minute  the  infide  of  the  bottle 
was  rendered  dim,  as  if  it  bad  been  held  over  the  fteam  of 
warm  water:  fmall  drops  appeared  in  left  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  a  tea  fpoonful  or  tranfparcnt  and  perfectly  in- 
lipid  fluid,  weighing  30  gr.  was  collected  in  an  hour. 
Afluming  that  the  hand  is  to  the  whole  body  as  ■  to  60, 
and  that  the  whole  furface  perfpiret  equally,  the  exhala- 
tion at  this  rate  would  be  7  lb.  6  oz.  in  14  hours. 
When  the  experiment  was  repeated  after  taking  exercife, 
48  gr.  were  collected  in  an  hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
si  lb.  in  »4  hours.  By  breathing  into  a  bottle  for  an 
hour,  this  gentleman  collected  114  gr.  of  infipid  tranfpa- 
rent fluid :  the  produce  in  1+  hours  at  this  me  would  be 
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6  oz.  1  dr.  36  gr.  If  this  tie  added  to  the  former  ftatement 
of  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  the  fum  will  he  81b.  1  dr. 
36  gr.  Mr.  Abernethy  collected  from  his  hand  and  wrift, 
inclofed  in  a  glafs  jar  for  fix  hours,  about  3  dr.  of  fluid. 
He  eftimated  the  furface  from  which  this  was  collected  at 
wVtl»  of  the  wholc  body:  hence,  if  the  perfpiration  be 
equal  at  all  times  and  in  all  part*,  the  produce  in  one  day 
would  be  about  ajlb.  This  refult  is  fo  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Cruikfhank,  that  there  mult  be  fome  Ggoal 
error  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

It  appears,  fays  Mr.  Brande,  that  the  function  of  the 
flcin  is  in  many  refpeefs  analogous  to  that  of  the  lungs; 
fur  in  both  cafes,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  evolved  and 
oxygen  abfurbed.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  fkin 
doc*  abforb.  In  favour  of  ir,  it  is  ftated,  that  foinetimcs 
the  quantity  of  urine  pafled  is  greater  than  the  whole  in- 
grfta  of  folid  and  liquid  food,  at  in  diabetes.  But  it 
fhouid  be  recollected,  that  in  this  difeafe  the  folid  matter 
of  the  body  is  conllantly  containing,  and  may  be  conver- 
ted into  urine.  Capt.nn  Bligh  ordered  his  companions, 
when  deprived  of  frcfii  water,  to  bathe  in  the  lea,  and  ic 
always  allayed  their  third  and  cooled  their  bodies.  Here 
we  might  have  prefumed,  that  abforption  muft  have  taken 
pUcr,  as  thirft  was  allayed  by  the  application  of  water  to 
the  fkin;  but  this  effect  may  be  accounted  for  by  t lie  col- 
li pfe  of  tbe  outer  veirels  of  the  fkin-*  and  it  fhouid  be  re- 
marked, there  was  no  increafe  of  weight.  Dr.  Carrie  had 
a  patient  with  ftricture  of  the  cefophagus,  which  preven- 
ted his  fwallowing;  and  his  thirft  was  always  alleviated 
by  bathing;  but  no  increased  weight  could  be  detected 
after  coming  from  the  bath.  Seguin  obferved,  that  no  ef- 
fect was  produced  on  a  perl'on  that  he  fubmitted  to  a  bath 
in  which  fome  mercurial  fait  was  dUTolved  ;  but,  when  a 
part  of  the  (kin  was  abraded,  the  effects  of  mercury  ort 
hisconftitution  were  evident.  Though  thefe experiments 
appear  decifive,  that  the  fki.i  cannot  abforb  water  while 
in  the  fluid  form,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not 
be  abforbed  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or  that  air  may  not 
be  abforbed.  Van  Mons  kept  a  patient  alive  for  many 
days,  who  could  not  fwallow,  from  a  wound  in  the  throat, 
by  applying  to  different  parts  of  the  body  with  a  fpunge, 
ftrong  foups,  or  wine.  But  Dr.  Watfon's  experiment  is 
more  conclufive  of  the  fact  of  abforption.  A  Newmarket 
jockey,  that  had  been  fweated  down  to  a  weight  to  qui- 
lify  him  for  riding  a  race-horfe,  was  weighed  on  the  morn- 
ing that  he  was  to  ride ;  he  was  weighed  alfo  an  hour 
after  the  race,  and  was  found  to  have  gained  thirty  ounces 
of  weight.  In  tbe  interval,  he  had  drank  but  half  a  glafs 
of  wine.  Hence  Mr.  B.  thinks,  that  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
forption by  the  fkin  wasjuft,  although  further  experiments 
are  required  to  ellablifh  this  point  upon  fatisfactory  evi- 
dence. Branded  Leflore  on  Digeflion  and  Perfpiration, 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  March  1814. 

Bicbat  enquires  whether  the  nerves  have  any  influence 
on  the  cutaneous  difcharge.  He  obferves,  that  in  palfic.l 
patients  fweat  takes  place  on  the  difeafed  as  well  as  on  the 
found  fide.  "  I  lately,"  fays  he,  "  attended  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  a  patient,  in  whom  tbe  left  fide  of  tbe  body  was  ren- 
dered perfectly  paralytic,  in  confequencc  of  an  apoplectic 
attack  t  yet  he  fweated  only  on  this  fide.  Examples  of 
the  oppofite  phenomenon  are  adduced  ;  but  thev  cannot 
invalidate  the  common  obfervation,  that  the  difcharge  is 
equal  on  both  fides-  Is  it  not  well  known,  that  when  the 
nervous  action  is  entirely  annihilated  in  a  paralytic  limb, 
blifiers  affect  it  in  the  ufual  manner  f  Do  convulfions,  in 
which  the  nervous  action  it  increafed,  augment  the  cuta- 
neous exhalation  1  Have  the  ftates  of  acute  fenfibiliry, 
whrre  there  it  in  the  cutaneout  nervet  fo  great  a  fofcep- 
tihility  of  impreflions,  any  known  influence  on  perfpira- 
tion ?  Let  us  then  confefs,  that  in  cutaneous  exhalation, 
as  well  as  in  fecretion,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  nervous  influence,  if  any  fuch  cxift." 

The  Ptrfpiratim  of  Pianti  takes  place  chieflv  from  the 
furface  of  their  leaves.    In  order  to  collect  the  liquor  per- 
fpired, it  is  only  neccftary  to  introduce  a  branch  of  the 
9  A  pl  .nt 
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plant  into  any  fufficiently-capacious  glifs  vetTelj  when 
the  fluid  which  exudes  will  trickle  down  tbe  fides  of  the 
glafs  in  great  abundance,  efpeciaJly  if  the  experiment  be 
made  in  fun- (hi nr.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  it  of  a  clear 
watery  nature,  fearcclv  diflinguilh.ible  to  our  fenfes,  or 
to  our  chemical  enquiries,  from  the  Up  of  the  fame  plant, 
whatever  it  may  be,  procured  by  wounding  its  branches 
before  the  foliage  expands.  This,  which  may  be  termed 
the  infenftble  perforation  of  plants,  becomes  in  fome  cafes 
fenfiblc;  as  when  it  runs  down,  like  a  flight  (bower,  from 
willow  or  poplar  trees,  in  hot  funny  weather  t  or  when  it 
collects  in  drops  on  the  leaves  of  plaintain-trecs  in  a 
ftove. 

Hales  and  others  have  made  experiments  to  atcertain 
the  quantity  of  infenftble  perfpiration  in  various  plants. 
Tbe  great  annu.nl  fun-flower  wss  found  to  perfpire  about 
feventeen  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  infenftble  perfpira- 
tion of  the  human  (kin.  The  Cornus  ma  feu  la,  or  corne- 
lian cherry,  is  faid  to  difebarge,  in  twenty-four  hours,  as 
much  fluid  as  is  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  tbe  whole 
fhrub.  Succulcnrleaves  perfpire  much  flower  than  others, 
though  they  abforb  in  a  far  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  watery  perfpiration  is  the  only  excrementitiou* 
difcharge  of  tbe  vegetable  body.  The  fap,  being  carried 
»  up  into  the  leaves,  where  it  is  ailed  upon  by  air  and  light, 
for  the  moll  important  purpofca,  yields  thofe  various  and 
highly-curious  fecretions,  w  hich,  being  carried  down  into 
the  bark,  afford  matter  for  the  iocreafcof  the  tree,  as  well 
as  for  the  manifettarion  of  its  various  qualities.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  fap  which  remains,  as  it  does  not  return  to 
the  root,  like  the  blood  of  animals  to  their  heart,  can  be 
difpofed  of  no  otherwife  than  by  a  copious  evaporation. 
Dr.  Darwin  was  of  opinion  that  this  watery  perfpiration 
rendered  a  further  fervice  to  tbe  plant,  by  being  acted 
upon  by  light,  fo  as  to  give  out  oxygen,  which  was  imme- 
diiitely  ahlorbed  by  tbe  air-veflels.  But  this  hypothecs 
is  inadmilTible  on  many  accounts. 

The  fenfible  perfpiration  of  many  plants  is  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  above  watery  evaporation,  and  is 
to  be  confidered  as  an  aftual  fee  ret  ion.  Such  are  the  mu- 
cilaginous exudation  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  Tilia  eu- 
ropjea,  or  lime-tree ;  tbe  faccharine  matter  perceptible  on 
orange-trees,  bops,  beech,  and  other  plants,  which  is  one 
kind  of  honey-dew,  and  either  owing  to  fome  injury  to 
their  roots,  or  to  the  fudden  influence  of  a  cold,  or  other- 
wife  noxious,  atmofpbere.  The  Ciftus  genus,  and  many 
other  (hrubs  of  warm  countries,  afford  a  refinous  exuda. 
tioo  from  their  leave*  and  young  twigs.  The  Diftamnut 
albus,  or  fraxinella,  is  very  remarkable  for  a  highly  ire- 
flammable  vapour,  which  in  hot  aft  ill  weather  iflues  from, 
and  hovers  around,  the  plant,  exploding  on  the  approach 
of  alighted  taper.  Manna  is  End  to  have  been  (craped 
from  the  leaves  of  Fraxinus  ornus,  though  ufualiy  pro- 
cured only  from  tbe  fap  of  that  tree.  A  kind  of  wax 
may  in  like  manner  be  obtained,  as  fome  report,  from  the 
leaves  of  rofemary.  A  copious  glutinous  perfpiration  is 
obfcrvable  on  young  leaves  of  many  kinds,  as  the  cherry, 
plum,  various  poplars,  and  abundance  of  aromatic  herbs. 
Pelargonium  inquinans  is  Angular  for  its  exudation  of  a 
loft  oily  matter,  that  ftains  the  fingers  with  a  red  or  ver- 
milion-like tinge. 

PERSPI'RATIVE,  adj.  Performing  the  aft  of  perfpi- 
ration. 

PERSPI'R  ATORY,  adj.  Perforative.— The  fined  ca- 
pillaries and  ptrfpiratory  dufts.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Su  it. 

To  PERSPI  RE,  v.  h.  [ptrfpiro,  Lat.]  To  perform  ex- 
cretion by  the  cuticular  pores.  To  be  excreted  by  the 
(kin. — Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exercile, 
lo  as  to  make  them  perfpire,  relax  the  belly.  Arkntkmt. 

To  PERSPl'RE,  ».  «.  To  emit  by  the  pores.— Firs  grow 
and  thrive  in  the  raoft  barren  foil,  and  continually  per- 
fpire  a  fine  balfam  of  turpentine.  Smollst. 

PERSTAI'N,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bo- 
leflaw:  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

To  PERSTRINGE,  r.  a,  [perfhingo,  Lat.]  To  touch 
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upon  ;  to  glance  upon.— In  thofe  verfes  of  Callimichua. 
he  perjlringelk  the  impiety  of  Humerus.  Father**' t  Atheom. 
16**.  —  Men  from  this  text  of  Scripture  would  ptrftriage 
philofophv.  Maret  Cenj.  Vabb.— The  womanilhnef*  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  this  period  is  ptrfiringtd.  More 
an  the  Seven  Churches. 

Look  out,  look  out,  and  fee, 
What  objeft  this  may  be, 

That  doth  perjlringe  mine  eye.    Burton'*  Aaat.  af  Mel 

PERSUADABLE,  adj.  [from  perfnaek.}  Such  as  may 
be  perfuaded. 

PERSUA'DABLY,  ad*.  So  as  to  be  perfuaded. 

To  PERSUA'DE,  ».  a.  [ptrfaadeo,  Lat.  perfaader,  Fr.J 
To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion.— Let  every  man  be 
fully  perfnaded  in  his  own  mind.  Rom.  xiv.  5.— We  are> 
perfuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things  that  accom- 
pany falvation.  IM.  vi.  9. — Joy  over  them  that  are  r*er- 
juaded  to  falvation.  1  Ejdr.  vii.  61. — Let  a  man  be  ever 
fo  well  perfuaiUd  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  yet,  till  be 
hungers  and  thirds  after  righteoufnefs,  his  will  not 
be  determined  to  any  aftion  in  purfuit  of  this  confefled 
great  good.  Loeke. — Men  fhould  fcrioufly  per/made  tbem- 
fclvcs  that  they  have  here  no  abiding-place,  but  are  only 
in  their  paflage  to  the  heavenly  Jerufalcm.  Wake's  Per  p. 
for  Death. — To  influence  by  argument  or  cxpoflutation. 
Parfuojion  feems  rather  applicable  to  tbe  palfions,  and  ar- 
gument to  thoreafon  1  but  this  is  not  always  obferved. 
Joka/aa. — Philoclea*s  beauty  not  only  perj'uadtd,  but  fo 
perfuaded  as  all  hearts  mud  yield :  Pamela's  beauty  ufiwl 
violence,  and  fuch  as  no  hearts  could  refill.  Sidney. — 
They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  covetoufnefi, 
were  ptrjaaded  for  money.  1  Mae.  x.  so. — To  fit  crofs- 
legg'd,  or  with  our  ringers  pectinated,  is  accounted  bad, 
ana  friends  will  perfmde  us  from  it.  Breton.— 1  mould 
be  glad  if  I  could  petfuade  him  to  write  fucb  another  cri- 
tick  on  any  thing  of  mine  ;  for  when  he  condemns  any 
of  my  poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion 
of  them.  Draden. — To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expof- 
tulation.— To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  per/made 
confidence  by  miking  them  handle-and  look  nearer  fuel) 
things.  Bp.  Taylor.'— To  treat  by  perfuafion.    Hot  in  aft. 

Twenty  merchants  have  nil  perfuaded  with  him ; 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 

Of  forfeiture.  Shakefptart. 

PERSUA'DE,  /.  Perfuafion.    Not  in  nfe. 

Indeed,  Lucina,  were  her  hufband  from  her, 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  ptrfundes. 

Solintan'and  Ptrfeda,  IJ99. 

PERSUADER,  /.  One  who  influences  by  perfuafion; 
an  importunate  advifer.— The  earl,  fpeaking  in  that  im- 
perious language  wherein  the  king  hid  written,  did  not 
irritate  the  people,  but  made  tbem  conceive  by  the 
haughtinefs  of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand  that  hirafelf 
was  the  author  or  principal  perfaader  of  that  counfel. 
Bacon's  Hen.  VII, 

Hunger  and  third  at  once, 
Powerful  perfuaders!  quieken'd  at  tbe  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen.    Milton's  P.  L. 

PERSUASIBIL'ITY,  f.  Capability  of  heing  perfua- 
ded.— It  is  furHcient  that  the  Gofpel  fuggeds  and  offers 
fuch  rational  arguments  and  motives  as  are  proper  to  be- 
get belief  in  moral  agents  j  but  the  perfnafibility,  or  the 
aft  of  being  perfuaded,  is  a  work  of  men"'*  own.  Holla. 
Mnir$  Hnrinf  of  Sauls,  1677. 

PERSUA'SIBLE,  adj.  {perfaafiMis,  from  f'rrt'uadee. 
Lat.]  To  he  influenced  by  perfuafion.— It  makes  us  ap- 
prehend our  own  intered  in  that  obedience,  makes  ut 
tractable  and  ptrfua/ible,  contrary  to  that  brutilh  flub- 
bornnefs  of  the  hor(e  and  mule,  which  the  Pfalmid  re- 
proaches. Gam.  of  the  Tongue.— Ha  vi  rtg  power  to  i  nfl  uen  ce. 
—My  fpcech  and  my  prcachinjr,  was  not  with  enticing 
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|in  the  margin,  perj'uaJiUe]  word*  of  man's  wifdom. 

'  PERSUA'SIBLENESS,  /  The  quality  of  being  ftcxi- 
blc  by  perluafion. 

PERSU  A'SION,  /.  [Fr.  from  ptrfnafiu,  Lit.]  The  aft 
of  perluading;  the  aft  of  influencing  by  expoftulation  j 
the  aft  of  gaining  or  attempting  the  pillions  1 

If"t  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer, 

(For  thou  halt  all  the  art*  of  fine  perfnafion,) 

Trad  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  fuccef*.  Ohtnu. 

The  Hate  of  being  perfuaded ;  opinion. — The  molt  certain 
token  of  evident  goodnefs  is,  if  the  general  perfuafion  of  all 
men  does  lb  account  it.  tluoktr. — When  we  have  no  other 
certainty  of  being  in  the  right,  but  our  own  ptrjuafiom 
that  we  are  To  ;  this  may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the 
gage  for  another.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. — The  obedient  and 
the  men  of  praftice  Ih.ill  ride  upon  thofe  clouds,  and 
triumph  over  their  prcfent  imperfections;  till  peijuafion 
pafs  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  into  aflu- 
rance,  and  all  come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  tbebca- 
tifick  vifion.  Soulh. 

PERSU  A'SIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  perfuading ; 
having  influence  on  the  paflions.—  In  prayer,  we  do  not 
To  much  refpeft  wh.it  precepts  art  delivereth,  touching 
the  method  of  perfuafiee  utterance  in  the  prefence  of  great 
men,  as  what  doth  mo  ft  avail  to  our  own  edification  in 
piety  and  godly  zeal.  Hooker. 

PERSU  A'SIVE,  /.  Exhortation ;  argument  or  impor- 
tunity  employed  to  direft  the  mind  to  any  purpofe  or 
purfuit. — Thefe  were  the  arguments  here  ulcd  by  this 
great  Apoflle;  arguments,  in  companion  of  which  he 
knew  that  tbe  molt  flowing  rhetorick  of  words  would  be 
but  a  poor  and  faint  perfuafite.  South. 

PERSU A'SIVELY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  per- 
fuade. — Many  who  live  upon  their  eflates  cannot  lb  much 
as  tell  a  (lory,  much  lefs  fpeak  clearly  and  petj'ua/itely  in 
any  bufinefs.  Lode  on  Education. 

The  ferpent  with  me 
Perfuafirel*  bath  fo  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  alio  iafted.  Stilton' *  P.  L. 

PERSUASIVENESS,  f.  Influence  on  the  paflions.— 
An  opinion  of  the  fticcefjfulneft  of  the  work  being  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  found  a  purpofe  of  undertaking  ir,  as  either  the 
authority  of  commands,  or  the  \terfuafivenef*  of  promifes, 
or  pungency  of  menaces,  can  l>e.  ita'mmoud  oh  Fundamen- 
tal*. 

PERSU  A'SORY,  adj.  [perfa«ft>rivs,Lat.  from  per fiiode.'] 
Having  the  power  to  perluadc. — Neither  is  tU'ts  pcrj'uaj'ory. 
Brown. 

PERSUT,/.  [ufed  by  Spenftr  for)  Purfuit: 

By  traft  of  blood,  which  (he  had  frelhly  fcene 

To  have  befprinklcd  all  the  grafly  grccne; 

By  the  great  plrfue  which  (be  there  perceav'd 

Well  hoped  die,"  tbe  bcaft  engor'd  had  bcene, 

And  made  more  hafte  the  life  to  have  bereav'd.    F.  Q. 

PERSULTATION,  /.  [from  the  Lat.  per  tkrougk, 
and  fulto,  to  leap.]  An  eruption  of  blood  through  the  vcf- 
fels.  Scott. 

PERSUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad :  ten 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Gazypour. 

PER'SWAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gurrah  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Mahur. 

PERT,  adj.  [  Wellh  and  Dutch  ;  imptrtiueut,  French.] 
Lively  j  brilk  ;  fmart.— Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit 
of  mirth.  Shake/peart. 

From  pe>t  to  ftupid  finks  fupinely  down ; 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  SpcQator. 

Saucy;  petulant;  with  bold  and  gtrrulous  loquacity.— 
All  lervants  might  challenge  the  lame  liberty,  and  grow 
pert  upon  their  in.ifters ;  and,  w  hen  this  faucinefs  became 
univerful,  what  lefs  milchief  could  be  expected  than  an 
old  Scythian  rebellion  ?  Voider  ou  Pride. 
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She  fcarcely  lift'ned  to  their  chat, 

Further  than  Ibmetimes  by  a  frown. 

When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down.  Swift. 

PERT,/  Anafluming,  over.forward,or  impertinent, 
perfon : 

O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 

Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  pert  afpires  !  Gold/milk. 

PERTABGUR',  a  fort  of  Hindooftan  :  thirty  mile* 
north-e.ift  of  Allahabad.   Lat.  it.  58.  N.  Ion.  8a.  13.  E. 

PERTABPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ouder 
fifty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Manickpour. 

PERTABPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  > 
fifteen  miles  north- weft  of  Midnapour.  Lat.  i».  35.  N. 
Ion.  87.  10.  E. 

To  PERTAI'N, ».  n.\pertiHeo,  Lat.]  To  belong)  to 
relate. — A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  houle,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  feen  in  the  coat  of  a  king,  becaufe 
it  periaiueth  to  a  mechanical  profeflion.  Peaeham. 

PERTELS,  a  town  of  Anuria  1  fix  miles  north  of  Boh- 
milh  Waidhofcn. 

To  PERTER'EBRATE,  r.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  per, 
through,*and  tereiro,  to  bore.]  To  bore  through.  Cole. 

PERTEREBR  A'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  boring  through. 

PERTH,  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  county-town  of  Perth* 
(hire,  Scotland,  is  lituatcd  in  the  middle  of  a  verdant 
plain,  on  the  wcllcrn  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  forty  miles  and  a  half  north  by  weft  from  Edin- 
burgh. This  plain  is  divided  by  the  town  into  two  part*, 
called  the  North  and  South  Inches,  or  Iflands,  each  of 
which  roeafures  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  both  are  appropriated  for  the  benefit  and  amuferacnt 
of  the  inbabitanuof  the  place. 

Perth  is  a  town  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Roman 
general  Agricola,  who  penetrated  into  this  part  of  the 
country  about  the  year  70.  He  is  (aid  to  have  fixed  on 
this  fpot  as  tbe  fcite,  originally  of  a  winter-camp,  and 
afterwards  of  a  colonial  town,  from  tbe  refemblance  its 
fcenery  bears  to  that  in  tbe  vicinity  of  ancient  Rome.  So 
ftriking  is  the  limilitude,  indeed,  that  the  Roman  (bldiers, 
when  they  firli  law  the  river  Tay,  and  the  adjacent  plain, 
are  recorded  to  have  exclaimed  with  one  confent,  "  Ecee 
Tiber!  Eect  Camp**  Mortnttf  Behold  the  Tiber !  Behold 
the  field  of  Mars,"  Hence  the  Tay  was  called  Aesti  7Y- 
ber  by  the  Italian*  for  many  centuries ;  and  Fordun,  a 
Scottilh  hiltorian,  gives  tbe  name  of  J't/Ur- Mere  toxn  ex- 
tenfive  moor  which  lie*  weft  from  tbe  town.  An  aque- 
duct, faid  to  have  been  conftrufted  here  by  Agricola,  is 
(till  in  cxiftence,  and  fupplies  the  mills  and  wells  with 
water.  In  ancient  times,  when  the  town  was  forti- 
fied, it  alfo  fupplicd  the  ditcbes  by  which  the  latter  was 
furrounded. 

Of  the  hiltory  of  Perth  during  it*  Roman  occupation, 
and  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  retreat  of  that  people 
from  Britain,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Neither  is  it  re- 
corded at  what  period  it  became  a  chartered  town.  Alex- 
ander Necham,  an  Englilh  writer,  who  read  lectures  on 
hiftory  at  Paris  in  nlo,  defcribed  Perth  a*  a  place  of 
great  opulence.  In  1  »io,  according  to  the  Scottilh  hirlo. 
ri.ms,  it  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  king  William,  who  alfo 
renewed  its  former  charters,  and  granted  it  many  addi- 
tional privileges.  At  that  time  Perth  was  reckoned  tbe 
capital  city  of  Scotland;  and  even  at  the  prelent  day  it 
ranks  inferior  only  to  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow.  Between 
the  years  1 101  and  1459,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  great  na- 
tional councils  were  held  here.  During  the  fame  period, 
Perth  was  alfo  the  ufual  reftdence  of  the  Scottilh  monarch, 
and  confequently  of  the  nobility,  many  of  whofe  ancient 
manfions  (till  adorn  its  ft  rem.  K  wat  then  likewife,  as  it  t» 
(till,  an  extenfive  commercial  town.  Fordun  informs  us, 
that  the  merchants  of  Perth  vifited,  in  their  own  (hips, 
tbe  Ilanle-towns  j  and  it  is  .1  part  of  the  eulogium  con- 
ferred on  Alexander  III.  who  died  in  1186,  that  he  devi- 
led fucceltful  mealurcs  for  fecuring  the  trading-lhip*  of 
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that  nation  agr.inft  pirates,  and  againft  being  detained  on 
lligbt  pretences  in  any  foreign  port.  •«  In  confequence 
of  the  care  which  he  exerciftd  alrout  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  tor  fome  years  during  hit  minority  had 
been  on  the  decline,  multitudes  of  mips  foon  came  from 
divers  regions  loaded  with  goods  of  various  kinds  to  bs 
exchanged  for  the  commodities  of  this  country."  The 
German  merchants,  or  Flemings,  alio  early  frequented 
the  port  of  Perth  with  mercantile  views  ;  and  many  indi- 
viduals of  that  nation  converfant  in  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures, and  in  ftaining  of  cloth, appear  to  have  fixed 
their  abode  in  the  town,  and  to  have  been  received  as  bur- 
gefles.  King  William,  however,  following  the  example 
of  his  grandfather  king  David,  put  the  foreign  merchants 
of  Perth  under  great  rcftriflions;  ami,  to  prevent  the  fet- 
tlement  of  foreign  manufacturers  there,  granted  in  his 
charter  already  mentioned,  that  the  burgeites  might  have 
a  merchant-guild  of  their  own,  "  fullers  and  weavers  ex- 
cepted." 

Edward  I.  of  England  added  greatly  to  the  importance 
of  Perth,  by  increafing  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
and  making  it  the  refidence  of  his  deputies.  King  Ro- 
bert Brace,  conceiving  its  occupation  to  be  of  fignal  im- 
portance to  his  caufe,  attacked  this  town  in  i^o6.  but 
was  repulfed  by  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  fallied  out, 
and  defeated  the  king  at  Methven.  In  1311,  however, 
Bruce  renewed  the  attack  ;  and,  after  an  obltinate  fiege  of 
fix  weeks,  fucceeded  in  (forming  the  fortifications,  which 
he  levelled  with  the  ground.  After  the  battle  of  Duplin, 
thefc  were  re-edified  by  Edward  Baliol,  but  were  foon 
again  razed  by  the  patriotic  Scots.  In  1335  king  Ed- 
ward III.  took  pofleflion  of  Perth,  and  rcfided  in  it  for  a 
considerable  period.  According  to  the  Englilh  hillori- 
ans,  John  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  that  monarch,  died 
here,  in  October  t))6  ;  but  they  omit  a  lingular  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Fordun,  which  is,  that  he  received 
his  mortal  wound  from  the  king's  own  hand.  In  1 3  39 
Perth  flood  a  long  fiege  againft  the  regent  Robert,  but 
was  taken  by  draining  the  ditch.  In  1437  king  James  I, 
of  Scotland  was  murdered  at  the  Black  Kriars  monaltery, 
by  Robert  Graham,  who  wounded  him  in  twenty-eight 
different  places,  and  the  queen  twice,  during  the  fcuffie 
between  them.  At  this  period  the  town-walls  feem  to 
have  been  in  a  Hate  of  demolition  ;  as  u'e  find  them  re- 
paired, at  a  very  confiderable  expenfe,  by  king  James  II. 
from  whole  reign  nothing  of  a  political  nature  worthy  of 
notice  occurs  on  record,  till  the  year  1600,  when  the  earl 
of  Gowrie's  houfe  here  was  the  fecne  of  one  of  the  moft 
problematical  events  in  Scottitti  hiliory.  We  allude  to 
the  execution  of  what  is  commonly  delignated  the  "  Gow- 
rie  confpiracy,"  by  John  Ruthven,  the  then  earl,  and  his 
brother  Alexander.  Thefe  two  young  men,  according  to 
the  Ifory  published  by  the  court,  having  prevailed  upon 
king  James  VI.  to  vilit  Perth,  (on  the  pretence  of  mowing 
him  a  fufpicious  perfon  whom  they  had  apprehended.)  at- 
«  tempted  to  murder  him,  but  were  foiled  in  the  attempt 

and  both  (lain  by  his  majelty's  attendants. 

After  the  battle  of  Tibbermoor,  in  1644,  Perth  was 
frized  by  the  marquis  of  Montrofes  and  in  1651,  it  was 
taken  by  Cromwell,  and  fortified  with  a  citadel  on  the 
South  inch,  capable  of  containing  a  garrilon  of  rive  hun- 
dred men.  In  171  5  the  earl  of  Marr,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  the  rebels,  obtained  pofiellion  of  it,  and  oc- 
cupied it  as  a  place  of  arms  till  after  the  battle  of  Dun- 
blane, on  SherifTmuir,  when  they  were  ditlodged  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  compelled  to  retreat  further  to  the 
north,  with  the  Pretender.  The  fame  party  likewise 
held  this  town  in  1745,  when  prince  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  new  magiltrates  were  appointed.  The 
modern  pro(perity  of  Perii<  mav  be  dated  from  this  period  ; 
far,  being  the  centre  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  the  reibrt  of 
alt  the  difatfeaed  from  the  north  during  a  confiderable 
Wngth  of  time.  Thus  it*  ancient  atfivity  was  in  fome 
ilc^ree  revived.  The  march  and  rcii rience  of  (he  conten- 
ding armies  pr^dut;J  a  market  heie  iur  .ill  lorts  of  goods; 
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capital  was  gained  by  indubious  perfon:;  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  its  favourable  (ituation  to  render  it  a  place 
of  trade.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Perth  is  a 
lingular  inftance  of  a  town  that  owes  it*  profperity  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  calamities  attendant  on  rebellion 
and  civil  war.  Since  that  turbulent  period  it  has  increa- 
fed  nearly  one  half"  in  extent  and  population. 

Penh,  in  its  municipal  capacity,  is  a  royal  borough, 
and  joins  wuii  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Fife,  and  St. 
Andrew's,  in  fending  one  member  to  parliament.  It  it 
governed  by  a  provolt,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a 
treafurer,  and  nineteen  councilors,  moll  of  whom  are 
elected  from  the  incorporated  trades.  The  funds  of  the 
corporation  are  very  confiderable,  and  of  late  years  have 
been  expended  with  great  judgment  in  various  improve- 
ments. Perth  being  the  county  town,  the  fherifTs  court 
meets  here  ;  and  the  lords  of  judiciary  hold  a  court  here 
every  fix  months,  when  they  go  on  their  circuits.  The 
provofts  have  been  (heriffs  within  the  town  (ince  the  time 
of  king  Robert  III.  They  Uearalfo  the  office  of  coroner, 
which  office  however  is  never  exercifed  in  Scotland. 

This  town,  confidered  in  reference  to  its  buildings,  is 
one  of  the  handfomeft  in  Scotland.  It  occupies  a  fcite 
which  might,  indeed  without  impropriety,  be  (elected  as 
the  feat  ot  government,  and  the  emporium  of  commerce. 
The  Tay,  which  it  navigable  up  to  the  quays  at  common 
tides  for  (loops  and  fmall  craft,  and  in  fpring-tides  for 
veflcls  of  large  burden,  admits  of  great  ex  ten  fi  on  of  trade. 
This  river  flows  here  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
fouth  ;  but  at  a  Ihort  diftance  below  Perth  it  runs  to  the 
weftward,  and  is  loft  behind  the  hill  of  Kinnoul.  Over 
it  is  a  handfome  bridge  of  ten  arches,  which  coft  about 
15,000).  It  is  906  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth,  with  the  parapets.  The  piers  are  founded  ten 
feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  oaken  and  beechca 
piles.  The  architect  of  this  magnificent  (tructure  was 
Mr.  Smeaton.  It  connects  Perth  with  Kinnoul,  which  is 
a  borough  of  barony  under  the  fuperiority  of  the  noble- 
man who  holds  that  title. 

The  two  chief  ftreets  in  Perth  are  called  the  High-Areet 
and  South-ttrect,  both  of  which  run  from  call  to  weft,  and 
are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  Along  the  fide  oi  the 
river  runs  another  confiderable  ftreet.  The  new  town, 
which  was  begun  in  1798,  contains  a  circus  and  a  terrace 
of  very  handibme  appearance.  This  portion  of  Perth  is 
fit ua ted  on  a  plot  of  grou.  I,  where  formerly  ftood  the 
monaltery  of  black  friars,  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland 
was  murdered,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
king  was  buried  in  a  very  Itately  monument  in  this  place, 
which  was  called  motutjhrium  mallit  virlntii,  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  which  with 
the  reft  was  deftroyed  by  the  populace.  James  VI.  cre- 
ated George  Hay  commendator  of  the  Carthulian  priorv, 
giving  him  all  its  emoluments,  with  a  vote  and  feat  111 
parliament ;  bur,  thefe  not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
title,  he  fumendered  it  back  to  the  king.  The  only  re- 
mains of  this  magnificent  ftruAure  is  to  be  feen  in  the 
carved  (tones  with  which  the  fouth  ealt  porch  of  St.  John's 
church  is  built,  now  greatly  decayed.  The  king's  gar- 
ment full  of  ftabs  was  preferved  here  after  the  reforma- 
tion. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  feveral  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  town-houfe,  which  forms  the  eaftem  ter- 
mination of  High  ftreet,  is  a  large  well-built  Itructurc,  at 
is  likewife  the  guildhall,  which  (lands  about  the  middle 
of  the  fame  ftreet.  Several  of  the  incorporated  trades  have 
halls,  of  which  that  of  the  glovers  is  the  moll  elegant. 
The  parifiWhurch,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  abbey  of  Dumfermline,  it  a  large  and  ancient  edifice, 
but  now  feparated  into  three  divifiont,  called  the  Eaft, 
Middle,  and  Weft,  Kirks ;  belides  there  is  another  parilk- 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  a  chapel  ot  cafe,  and  a  va- 
riety of  chapels  and  meeting-hoults  appropriated  to  the 
public  worlhip  of  dilTentcrs.  St.  John's  church  is  rem  st- 
able from  the  circumllance  ot  the  reformation  in  Scor- 
ed 
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land  having  fir  ft  publicly  broke  out  here,  on  the  nth  of 
May,  i  j 50,  when  John  Knox  preached  a  fermon  againft 
idolatry;  after  which,  the  prieft  being  imprudent  enough 
to  difplay  hit  image*  and  relict,  he  wat  attacked  by  the 
audience,  who  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pic- 
tures, overthrew  the  altars,  and  entirely  defaced  every 
implement  of  Catholic  fuperftition  in  the  church.  This 
done,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  monafteries  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  pillaged  or  demolifhed 
every  edifice  that  had  given  ftelter  to  the  worfttippers  of 
the  church  of  Rome  :  it  being  one  of  his  maxims,  "  to 
pull  down  the  neft*,  and  then  the  rooks  would  flyaway." 
The  venerable  remains  of  thi»  kirk,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  ftone  church  in  Scotland,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  by  order  of  theinfpectors  of  public  works,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1817.  Perth  was  very  anciently 
called*.  Johnjlon't,  from  this  church,  which  was  dedica- 
ted  to  St.  John,  as  the  patron  of  the  place. 

The  callle  of  Perth  flood  near  the  red  bridge,  which 
terminated  the  narrow  ftrcet  called  Skinner-gate.  At  the 
end  of  the  Caftle-ftreet  another  narrow  ftreet  leads  weft  to 
the  black-friars,  called  Courrt-ftu-rmr,  where  the  curfeu- 
bell  was.  The  kings  of  Scotland  before  James  IT.  were 
crowned  at  Scone,  only  two  miles  north,  and  refided  at 
Perth  at  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  James  refided  and 
was  educated  in  the  caftie  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
crowned  there  14)7.  The  parliaments  and  courts  of 
juftice  were  removed  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh;  but  Perth 
kept  its  priority  till  11  James  III.  1481.  It  gave  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Drummond,  which  it  now 
forfeited.  James  Drummond,  4th  earl,  was  created  Duke 
of  Perth  by  James  II.  for  adhering  to  whofe  interelis  he 
was  outlawed.  His  two  grandfont  were  attainted  in 
'74-5- 

The  chief  jnftitutions  in  Perth  of  a  public  nature  are  a 
grammar-fchool,  an  academy,  and  a  literary  and  antiqua- 
rian fociety.  The  grammar-fchool  has  long  been  regarded 
a*  one  of  the  beft  in  Scotland.  Many  celebrated  ft.itef- 
men  and  fcholars  have  received  the  early  part  of  their 
education  here;  and,  among  others,  the  admirable  Crich- 
ton,  and  the  late  celebrated  and  excellent  William  earl  of 
Mansfield.  The  academy  is  of  much  more  recent  efta- 
btifhment  than  the  febool,  having  been  commenced  about 
the  year  1761.  It  it,  however,  in  a  very  flouriming  con- 
dition, and  it  ufually  attended  bv  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred (Indents,  who  are  inftrticted  in  various  branches  of 
learning.  The  literary  and  antiquarian  fociety  wat  foun- 
ded 16th  December,  1784.  Belonging  to  this  institution 
it  a  general  library,  befides  a  large  collection  of  rare 
books,  original  eflays,  ancient  manulcripts, coins,  medals, 
and  other  fubjects  of  antiquity,  fuitable  to  the  defign  of 
the  eftablilbment ;  and  fir  David  MoncriefT,  bart.  has  pre- 
fentcd  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Perth 
with  a  very  bandfome  donation  of  two  beautiful  coins  of 
Robert  II.  two  gold  (St.  Andrew's)  of  Robert  III.  and 
fix  filver  coins  of  Robert  III.  two  of  the  latter  ftruck  at 
Perth,  and  all  in  the  fined  preservation.  They  were 
turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the  farm  of  Balgony,  in  the 
parifh  of  Abcrnethy,  belonging  to  the  baronet. 

Perth  at  prefent  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable  trade. 
There  is  a  conftant  intercourfe  by  water  between  Perth 
and  London.  Every  four  days,  during  the  fifhing.feafbn, 
a  fmack  fails,  and  ufually  makes  the  paflage  within  a 
week.  A  number  of  merchant-vetTels  likewife  frequent 
this  port ;  and  thofe  of  heavier  burden  are  loaded  or  dif- 
charged  in  the  river,  by  means  of  hoys.  In  1806  there 
belonged  to  the  port  of  Perth  35  veftels,  of  1635  tons  in 
all,  with  15]  feamen.  The  ft  a  pic  manufacture  of  the 
town  is  linen  ;  but  the  cotton-trade  it  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crcafe.  The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  town  and 
fuburbs  is  eftimatcd  at  about  two  thoufand.  Cotton- 
millc,  bleach-fields,  and  print-fields,  have  been  eftablifhed 
in  different  fituations.  Leather  is  alfo  one  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  Perth;  and  great  quantities  of  that 
article  are  made  into  boots,  (hoes,  and  gloves,  forforeign 
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confumption.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  Highlands,  the, 
manufacture  of  doe-fkins  and  buck-flcins  has  long  been 
eftablifhed  in  this  town.  Here  is  a  refpcctable  banking- 
eftabliftiment,  under  the  firm  of  the  Perth  Bank  ;  befides 
a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

We  copy  the  following  from  Cruttwell's  Gazetteer  t 
"  In  the  river  here  are  found  pearls,  of  which  10, 000 1, 
worth  were  fent  to  London  between  the  years  1761  and 
1764,  and  fold  from  10s.  to  36s.  per  ounce;  but  the 
avarice  of  the  owners  exhaufted  the  filhery." 

In  itot,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  14,878;  of 
whom  3535  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  retorns  of  1811,  it  was 
divided  into  four  pariffaes,  and  contained  in  the  aggregate 
4510  houfes,  and  16,948  inhabitants  ;  in  itai  the  popula- 
tion haJ  increafed  to  19,068.  The  markets  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  all  kinds  of  provifions  and  luxuries.  The  an- 
nual fairs  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  ufually  well  at- 
tended.   Lat.  $6.  54.  N.  Ion.  3.  16.  W. 

Of  the  ancient  importance  of  Perth,  while  it  was  a 
royal  rcfidence,  few  traces  remain  ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  parliament-houfe,  and  fome  modernised  manfions  of 
the  old  nobility ;  fuch  at  the  houfes  of  the  bilhop  of  Dun- 
kcld,  earl  of  Errol,  and  earl  of  Atbol.  The  original  for- 
trefs  belonging  to  the  town  is  now  a  ruin;  and  not  even 
the  fcites  of  its  monadic  inftitutions  are  difcoverable  to 
the  eye.  Gowrie^caftle,  already  mentioned  as  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft 
fide  of  the  town.  It  was  built,  or,  perhaps  more  properly 
fpeaking,  rebuilt,  in  15SO,  by  the  countefs  of  Huntly. 
After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Gowrie  eftates,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  was  prefented  in  1746, 
by  the  magistrates,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
burgh,  to  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  afterwards 
fold  it  to  the  board  of  ordnance  for  the  film  of  5000I.  and 
it  has  ever  fince  been  appropriated  as  barracks  for  a  com- 
pany of  the  royal  artillery.  In  the  plea fu re -grounds  at- 
tached to  this  houfe  is  a  curious  structure,  called  the 
Monk's  Tower,  the  origin  and  former  ufes  of  which  are 
not  correctly  afcertained.  This  ftructore  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  meafures  internally  14  feet  by  13.  The  roof 
is  very  lofty,  and  vaulted  ;  and  on  the  ceding  are  coarfely 
painted  the  twelve  fignt  of  the  zodiac,  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddefles,  and  the  arms,  creft,  and  ciphers,  of  the  Hay 
family.  From  it*  ftyle,  this  painting  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  reign  or  Charles  I.  and  fome 
even  think  it  has  been  executed  by  the  fame  artift  who 
painted  the  ceilings  of  the  palace  of  Scoon  :  hence  it  is 
conjectured,  that  the  tower  has  been  erected  for  a  ban- 
quetting-houfe,  at  that  period.  But  others  refer  its  ori- 
gin to  the  14th  century,  and  affert  that  it  obtained  its  ap. 
pellation  of  Monk's  Tower  from  having  been  built  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  monafteries  of  Lindores,  Bilmerinoch, 
Aberbrotbick,  and  Coupar- in- Angus;  which  expenfe, 
Ford u n  fays,  "  in  a  manner  ruined  thefe  monafteries. * 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  houfe  here,  belonging 
to  colonel  Mercer  of  Aldie,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Brf. 
tifh  temple  were  difcovered.  This  edifice  is  mentioned 
by  Holinfhed,  and  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  fays,  it  wat  erected  by  a  Britifh  king,  fon  to  Re- 
gan, the  fecond  daughter  of  king  Lear.  It  was  dedica- 
ted to  Mars ;  and,  at  we  prefume,  muft  have  been  of  later 
date  than  the  Roman  invasion,  as  the  architecture  of  its 
ruins  exhibited  confiderable  advancement  in  the  building 
art. 

The  pa ri £h  of  Perth,  without  the  town,  extends  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  three  mile*  in  breadth.  The 
foil  varies,  but  it  extremely  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
The  adjacent  fcenery  it  highly  beautiful;  but,  owing  to 
moft  of  the  eftates  here  being  entailed,  gentlemen's  feats 
are  left  numerous  than  otherwife  might  have  been  ex- 

gected.   The  moft  remarkable  houfes  are  the  Caftie  of 
alhoufie,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  earls  of  Kinnoul ;  the 
Caftie  of  Pit-tbeveleft,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  lords  OJi- 
phant;  and  Few-houfe,  a  feat  belonging  to  Mr.  Marfttall 
9B  of 
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of  Hill-  Cairney.  The  barrack*,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town,  likewife  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among  it* 
ornamenr».    Httuities  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 

PERTH  AMBOY'.   See  Amboy,  vol.  i. 

PERTHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Marnei  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Melon. 

PERTHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne :  fix  miles  north  weft  of  St.  Dizier. 

PERTH'SHTRE,  a  county  in  Scotland,  having  the 
(hire  of  Invernefs  and  Aberdeen  on  the  north;  Angus 
or  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Kinrofs,  on  the  eaft ;  Clackmannan 
and  Stirling  on  the  fouth;  and  Dunbarton  and  Argyle 
on  the  weft;  contains,  according  to  the  latcft  authorities, 
afi}8  fquare  miles,  ot  which  50  are  occupied  by  lakci  \ 
or,  in  all,  1,688,310  Englilli  acres;  being,  next  to  Inver- 
nefs-ihire,  the  largeft  county  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 
Ic  is  fituated  between  56°  7'  and  56°  35'  north  latitude, 
and  between  30  6'  and  40  47'  weft  longitude,  from  Green- 
wich.  It*  greateft  extent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  77 
miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  68.  It  was  anciently,  and 
i*  ftill,  popularly  divided  into  eight  diftricts  1  At  hoi  I  on 
the  north,  Stormont  on  the  north-caft,  Perth  Proper  and 
Oowrieon  the  eaft,  Strathearn  on  (he  South,  Monteith 
on  the  fouih-weil,  Breadalbane  on  the  weft,  and  Rannoch 
on  the  north-weft.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
(lie riff,  who  has  Aibftitutes  in  the  towns  of  Perth  and 
Dumblane,  and  is  divided  into  feventy-nine  pari&es. 

In  a  general  view,  this  extenfive  county  may  be  divi- 
ded into  Highlands  and  Lowlands;  the  former  occupy- 
ing a  fpaee  10  much  greater  than  the  latter,  that  not  quite 
fo  much  as  a  third  part  of  the  whole  is  fit  for  cultivation. 
This  la  ft  portion  is  chiefly,  though  not  without  confide- 
ruble  exceptions,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  and  /but hern 
extremities,, which  contain  fome  of  the  richeft  t rafts  in 
Britain  t  and  in  the  great  plain  of  Strathmore  which  has 
the  Grampians  on  the  north- weft  and  the  Ochils  and  Sid- 
law  Hills  on  the  eaft;  varying  in  breadth  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen miles,  and  extending  through  this  and  the  contigu- 
ous counties,  from  fea  to  fea,  a  diftance  of  100  miles. 
To  the  weft,  where  the  Grampians,  at  firft  rifing  gently, 
rear  their  rocky  or  heath-covered  fummits  to  the  height 
of  4000  feet,  and  for  nlmoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
county,  the  high  grounds  are  penetrated  by  ftraths  and 
glens,  lome  of  them  of  confiderable  extent,  each  traverfed' 
by  its  own  mountain-flreams,  and  divert! lied  by  nume- 
rous lakes,  many  of  which,  having  their  wild  and  lofty 
banks  covered  with  natural  wood,  prefent  Icenes  Angu- 
larly romantic  and  beautiful.  At  lead  feven  of  thefe 
mountains  are  upwards  of  3000  feet  high  :  the  three  high- 
eft  being  Benlawers,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Loch  Tay ;  Ben- 
more,  fouth- weft  1  and  Schehallion,  nortb-eaft:  the  latter 
noted  as  the  ftation  chofen  by  Dr.  Maikelync,  Aftrono- 
mer  Royal,  to  make  obfervations  on  the  attraction  of 
mountains.  The  moft  confiderable  lakes  are,  Loch  Tay, 
ajmoft  in  the  centre  of  the  Highland  dittricr,  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  one  broad,  with  a  depth  varying  from  fif- 
teen to  one  hundred  fathoms;  Loch  Ertcbt,  on  the 
north-weft,  extending  into  Invernefs-fture,  ftill  longer, 
but  not  fo  broad  ;  Loch  Rannoch,  fouth-eaft  of  the  for- 
mer,  twelve  miles  long;  Loch  Earn,  fouth  from  Loch 
Tay;  and  Lochs  Vennachar,  Achray,  and  Katrine,  on 
the  fouth-weft  :  the  laft  of  which,  with  the  wild  moun- 
tain fcenery  around  it,  has  acquired  deferved  celebrity, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Moft  of  the 
ft  reams  either  have  their  fource  in  thefe  lochs,  or  receive, 
as  they  flow  through  them,  a  great  acceflion  to  their  wa- 
ters. The  rivers  are  the  Tay,  the  Forth,  the  Earn,  the 
Teath,  and  the  lfla;  of  which  the  two  firft  are  by  far  the 
moft  confiderable,  though  the  Forth  does  not  attain  its 
full  fize  till  it  has  left  this  county.  The  Tay,  the  lar- 
geft river  in  Scotland,  and  the  Earn,  belong  exclulively 
to  Perthshire.  The  Tay,  under  the  name  of  the  Duckmrt, 
ha*  its  fource  on  the  weftern  confines,  and  foon  after  en- 
tering Locb  Dochart,  flows  from  thence  north-eaft  till  it 
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falls  into  Loch  Tay.  After  leaving  Loch  Tay,  from 
which  it  now  takes  it*  name,  it  purfue*  firft  a  north-eaft- 
erly  and  then  a  foutherly  courfe  towards  Dunkeld,  from 
which  it  proceed*  caftward,  and  then  fouth,  through  a 
very  rich  country,  till  it  falls  into  the  Frith  of  that  name, 
a  little  below  the  town  of  Perth;  having  been  joined  by 
the  Almond  and  many  other  ft  reams  in  its  courfe,  which, 
with  all  its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  ninety  miles.  The 
falmon-filhery  on  this  river  yields  a  rent  of  about  7000I. 
3-year.  South  of  Loch  Tay  is  Loch  Earn,  where  the  river 
of  that  name  has  its  fource,  and  which,  flowing  e;ill  and 
fouth,  through  Strathearn  and  by  the  town  of  Crieff, 
after  a  courfe  of  twenty-four  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith  of 
Tay  at  Rhind.  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  ne:ir  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tay,  is  the  village  of  Pitcaithly,  long  ce- 
lebrated for  its  mineral  fprings,  which  have  lately  found 
a  rival  at  Dunblane,  on  the  louthern  fide  of  the  county. 

The  climate  of  this  extenfive  diftrict,  fo  different  in  ele- 
vation and  expofure,  varies  confiderably.  In  the  central 
parts,  the  winters  are  ftormy  and  very  fevere,  the  mow 
lying  long,  attended  with  keen  froft  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  in  this  quarter,  boar-frofts  are  frequent  in 
fumroer,  and  very  injurious  to  the  crops.  On  the  eaft, 
the  climate  is  mild  and  falubrious.  At  Longforgan,  in 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
the  thermometer  on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  ftood  at 
50°,  and  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  was  144  incite*; 
and  at  Belmont,  in  Strathmore,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
the  average  height  of  the  thermometer  was  46-35,  and 
the  yearly  quantity  of  rain  during  thirty  years' obferva- 
tion  30*4  inches. 

Perth fli ire,  a*  far  as,  yet  known,  does  not  abound  in 
ufeful  minerals.  There  i*  no  coal  but  at  Culrofs,  on  a 
fmall  detached  tract  lying  on  the  Forth,  fouth-eaft  from 
the  reft  of  the  county  ;  and,  for  want  of  coal,  limeftone, 
which  i*  found  in  many  parts,  is  of  little  value,  though 
it  is  fometimes  imperfectly  calcined  by  means  of  pear. 
Some  years  ago,  a  machine  was  erected  for  pounding 
limeftone,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  in  that  ftate  as 
a  manure ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  perfifted  in.  In 
the  higher  grounds,  the  prevailing  rock  is  granite,  and, 
in  the  lower,  fitndftone.  Slate*  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  but  none  in  the  low  country.  Copper, 
lead,  and  ironftone,  occur  in  fome  parts  j  and  mines  of 
the  two  former  were  once  worked,  but  are  now  aban- 
doned. Shell-marl,  which  has  been  long  ufed  as  a  ma- 
nure, abounds  in  Stormont  and  Strathearn,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  county.  The  hill  of  Kinnoul  has  been  long 
known  as  a  repository  of  thofe  nodule*  of  agate  and  chal- 
cedony which  are  commonly  called  Scotch  ptbbtts.  Dr. 
Mac  Cullocb,  who  has  furveyed  it  with  his  ufual  faga- 
city  a*  well  as  with  his  ufual  freedom  from  pre-concetved 
theories,  traces  the  outline*  of  it*  fingular  ftrufture, 
which  is  reconcileable  to  the  condition*  either  of  the 
Huttonian  or  the  Neptunian  hypothefis.  It  refults  from 
his  obfervations,  that  this  ridge  i*  principally  couipoled 
of  trap-rocks,  of  which  the  leaft  abundant  it  a  Slack 
amorphous  bafalt,  and  the  moft  prevalent  an  amygdaloid, 
which  affumet  various  afpects  according  as  it  contain* 
green  earth,  calcareous  fpar,  quartz,  or  chalcedony. 
Heliotrope,  without  the  red  fpott  for  which  it  is  fo  much 
prized,  and  a  green  quartz,  occafionally  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  the  plaima,  have  been  detected  in  the  lame 
repofitoryi  the  portion  of  a  bed  of  trap-conglomerate 
refts  on  the  top  of  the  mafs  of  trap.  At  the  eaftern  end 
of  Kinnoul  a  iand-ftone  breccia  may  be  obferved,  appa- 
rently lying  below  the  trap,  and  fimilar  to  that  which  i* 
t  he  lower  moft  of  t  he  fecondary  ftrata  throughou  1 1  he  whole 
of  this  diftrict.  See  Tranf.  of  the  Geological  Society, 
vol.  ir.  part  *.  1818.  - 

On  fo  great  a  variety  of  furface,  every  defcription  of 
foil  occurs  that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland ;  and  the  me- 
thods of  cultivating  it  muft  be  alfo  various.  In  thefe 
refpects,  then,  Perthftiire  it  naturally  divided  into  three 
diftrifti,  which  differ  from  each  other  very  materially. 

*  Thefe 
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Thefe  divisions  are  termed  the  Highland  Diftria,  the 
Lowland  Diftria,  and  the  Diftria  of  the  Carfe  of 
Gowrie. 

i.  The  Highland  Diftria,  which  comprehend,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  county,  is  included  within,  or 
rather  formed  by,  the  Grampian  mountains.  In  relation 
to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scottifh  Highland*,  it  confti- 
tutes  what  are  ufually  denominated  the  Central  or  South- 
ern Highlands,  in  contradiftinftion  to  thofe  of  Argyle- 
(hire,  or  the  Writern  Highlands,  and  thofe  of  Invcrnefs- 
(hire,  or  the  JVurtAem  Highlands.    It  may  alfo  be  regard- 
ed as  the  central  diftria  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  is  Subdivided  into  fmall  portions,  marked  by 
glens  or  valleys,  called  Rannoch,  Glenlyon,  Glenlochie, 
Glendochart,  Glenqueich,Glen(hee,  the  environs  of  Loch 
Tay,  and  Srrath-Tay.   Throughout  this  vaft  trad  of 
country,  contrary  to  what  might  be  fuppofed  from  its 
northern  latitude,  the  elevation  of  its  valleys,  and  the 
altitude  and  naked  afpeft  of  its  towering  mountains,  the 
climate  is  not  lefs  mild  than  in  the  moor- lands  of  York- 
shire.   Indeed,  the  mountains  of  Perth<hirc  may  even 
claim  an  equality  in  temperature  with  thofe  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  certainly  furpafs  them  in  drynefs  of 
.   climate,  excepting  on  the  weftern  margin  of  the  diftria, 
where  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  immenfe.  The 
foil  in  the  valleys  here  confifts  in  general  of  a  brown  loam, 
of  uncommon  fertility,  lying  on  a  found,  dry,  gravelly,  or 
fandy,  bottom.    A  fimilar  foil  prevails  on  the  fides  of  the 
bills  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
found  under  the  black  moory  earth  of  the  heaths.  What 
is  remarkable,  the  dopes  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
north  are  much  more  productive  than  thofe  which  poflefs 
a-fouthern  expofure.   This  phenomenon  is  accounted 
for,  by  the  foppofition  that  the  foil  Suffers  more  exhau- 
ftion  on  the  fouth  than  on  the  north,  becaufe  of  the 
greater  alternation  of  rain  and  fnow,  and  of  heat  and  cold, 
to  which  the  furface  of  the  former  is  liable,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fun-beams,  and  the  greater  frequency  of 
fouthern  rains.    In  this  diftrift  few  of  the  valleys  con- 
tain large  areas  of  free  culturable  land,  like  thofe  found 
in  the  fouth  j  and  even  the  fcanty  areas  that  do  exift 
have  required  in  general  the  aid  of  human  induftry  to 
clear  them  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  torn  from  the 
impending  mountains.    Yet,  as  the  glens  are  numerous, 
it  happens  here,  as  in  mod  parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
modern  Iheep  or  cattle  farming  is  not  prevalent,  that  each 
farm  poflefles  its  pittance  of  hill  and  dale,  and  its  (hare 
of  every  defcription  of  land,  as  arable,  meadow,  green 
pafture,  and  moor.    The  arable  lands  have  a  two-fold 
diftinftion,  the  infield  and  outfield  lands;  the  fird  of  which, 
lying  near  the  farm-yard,  is  kept  constantly  in  tillage, 
and  receives  all  the  manure  the  poflelfor  can  collect ; 
while  the  latter,  confiding  of  fuch  plots  at  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valleys,  are  level  enough  to  be  ploughed,  are  kept 
in  corn  and  natural  ley,  or  weedy  wades  alternately, 
without  the  fmalleft  afliftanceof  manure.   The  wet  plots 
in  the  vales  are  termed  "  meadow,"  and  kept  uniformly 
under  the  icy  the,  for  a  fcanty  fupply  of  hay.   The  faces 
of  the  "  braes,"  the  roots  of  the  hills,  the  wood  or  rough 
ftony  wades  of  the  bottoms,  and  a  fmall  plot  near  the 
houfe,  are  generally  appropriated  to  cattle  in  Summer, 
and  fheep  in  winter)  the  weep  and  horfes  being  kept  in 
fumraer"  above  the  head-dyke,"  upon  the  hill  or  moor 
lands. 

Such  i*  the  general  defcription  of  the  Highland  farms 
of  Perthshire,  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded, 
that  the  hofbandry  of  this  diftria  is  not  in  a  very  advan- 
ced ftate.  This,  however,  does  not  arife  from  a  want  of 
knowledge,  or  even  of  induftry,  among  the  farmers,  but 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Society  in  the  more  north, 
era  portions  of  our  ifland.  Before  it  can  be  remedied, 
the  farms,  now  in  general  fmall,  would  require  to  be  in- 
creafed  greatly  in  extent,  and  the  farmer  aflifted  with  ca- 
pital, Should  he  be  deficient  in  means  of  his  own.  The 
pride  of  clanfnip  among  the  proprietors  ought  to  be  laid 
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afide,  and  the  eventual  interefts  of  the  country  (tudied, 
inftead  of  the  misapplied  philanthropy  which  confti- 
tutes  the  ruling  motive  for  continuing  the  fmall-farm 
fyftera.  That  ufelefs  and  idle  race  of  occupiers  or  fab* 
tenants,  called  acre-men  or  crofters,  rauft  likewise  be  ex- 
tirptcd,  to  facilitate  the  agricultural  improvement  of 
this  diftrift.  The  only  crops  raifed  here  are  oats,  bear  or 
bigg,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  on  forae  fpots  peafe.  Wheat 
is  never  Sown.  The  hufmefi  of  the  flax-harveft,  in  parti- 
cular, is  well  conducted.  Indeed,  in  the  management  of 
that  article,  the  Highlanders  may  be  faid  to  excel. 

a.  The  Lowland  Diftria  includes  all  that  portion  of 
Perth  (hire  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Grampians, 
with, the  exception  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  to  be  after- 
wards noticed  ;  viz.  part  of  Strathmore,  and  thofe  districts 
of  the  county  the  It  reams  of  which  flow  into  the  Forth, 
or  the  Earn.  Along  the  Forth,  for  an  extent  of  eighteen 
miles  from  Garthmore  to  the  bridge  of  Allan,  the  foil  of 
the  level  lands  is  a  deep  rich  clay,  of  various  degrees  of 
fertility.  This  foil,  however,  is  ftill  covered,  for  about 
four  miles,  by  a  traa  of  mofs  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  deep, 
called  the  Mofi  of  Kincardine,  becaufe  chiefly  Situated  in 
the  parifh  of  that  name.  The  mofs  is  luppofed  to  have 
once  covered  the  whole  valley,  and  was  well  worthy  the 
investigation  of  the  naturalilt.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
late  lord  Kaimes,  however,  and  by  the  judicious  libera- 
lity of  its  proprietors,  it  now  rapidly  diminishes  in  Size, 
and  will  doubtlefs  be  entirely  cleared  in  a  few  years. 
(See  vol.  xi.  p.  713,4-)  In  the  low  groundsof  Strathearn, 
wheat  is  the  great  objett  of  hufbandry,  generally  after 
fumraer-fallow,  but  frequently  alfo  after  clover-ley.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  diftrict,  barley  and  oats  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  culture  of  flax  is  univerfal  over 
the  whole  diftrift,  but  is  not  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
any  one  place.  Potatoes  are  raifed  in  vaft  quantities  on 
the  light  foils;  as  are  likewife  turnips,  e  Specially  within 
the  laft  ten  years.  Farms  here  vary  in  fize,  from  30  to 
400  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  diftria,  however,  is 
yet  unincloled.  The  manures  chiefly  in  ufe  here  are 
lime  and  marie,  of  which  laft  article  there  is  great  abun- 
dance found  in  the  fmall  lakes,  and  in  the  landlocked 
bogs  and  mofles. 

3.  The  third  agricultural  difiria  of  Perthshire,  or  the 
Carfe  of  Gowrie,  is  situated  along  the  northern  Shore  of 
the  frith  of  Tay.  It  is  a  long  narrow  plain,  and  extends 
Sixteen  miles  in  length  1  it  contains  about  18,000  acres  of 
extremely  rich  and  fertile  foil.  This  diftria,  indeed, 
may  be  juftly  Styled  the  boaft  of  Great  Britain  for  natu- 
ral  productiveneis,  and  yields  to  no  portion  of  the  globe 
in  the  intelligence  and  (kill  of  its  farmers.  Like  the 
Delta-land  of  Egypt,  and  thofe  fertile  t  rafts  adjacent  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Mifiifippi, 
the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  has  been  formed  in  a  long  courfe  of 
ages,  and  hat  grown  rich  by  the  Spoils  of  the  Highlands, 
The  heavy  rains  which  fall  near  the  Sources  of  the  Earn, 
the  Tay,  the  Tummel,  the  Garry,  the  lib,  and  their  tri- 
butary dreams,  have  warned  down  great  portions  of  foil, 
and  have  laid  bare  the  rocks  of  the  higbed  mountains  to 
give  exuberance  to  the  banks  of  the  lay.  The  Carfe,  in 
m  ft,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  what  is  called,  in 
other  quarters,  lea-mud,  or  Aeech,  confblidated  by  time 
and  gradual  deposition.  The  fub-ftrata  here  are  various, 
and  might  form  a  fubjea  of  curious  and  interefting  in- 
vestigation. The  foils  alfo  differ.  On  the  banks  or  braes 
of  the  Carfe,  whkh  dope  gently  with  a  fouthern  afpea, 
the  foil  is  a  hasle-coloured  loam,  except  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  afcent,  where  it  it  a  (harp  gravelly  kind.  In 
the  Low  Carfe,  clay  is  the  prevailing  foil.  Here  the 
farms  are  clafled  into  fix  divisions,  as  nearly  equal  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  the  following  rota- 
tion is  that  mod  generally  approved  of :  tft  year,  furamer- 
fallow,  the  land  dunged ;  ad,  wheat ;  3d,  peafe,  or  peafe 
and  beans;  4th,  barley,  with  clover  and  rye-graK  ;  $th, 
clover  1  6th,  oats.  Sometimes,  however,  fallow  it  exclu- 
ded, and  feme  green  crop  fubftituted.   Thit  happens  aU 
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moft  univerfally  on  the  banks  or  braes  of  theCarfe;  and 
on  the  higher  grounds  the  raiting  of  wheat  is  only  very 
partial,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  years  are 
generally  appropriated  to  hay  or  pafturage,  the  feventh  to 
oats,  ana  the  eighth  to  barley.  The  climate  of  this  diftrict 
it  mild,  and  favourable  to  vegetation,  beyond  perhaps  any 
other  in  Scotland,  asit  it  completely  ftieltered,  on  all  fides, 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  by  plantations  of  various  kinds 
of  trees.  Farms  are  generally  from  sooto  300  acret  in 
extent,  and  are  let  on  Icafes  of  nineteen  years,  at  as 
high  a  rent  as  any  field. land  in  Great  Britain.  The 
only  artificial  manure  ufed  is  lime;  for  which  nearly 
1000I.  is  paid  annually  to  the  lime-works  in  Fife  or  in 
England. 

In  ancient  times  a  great  proportion  of  this  county  wat 
covered  with  thick  forefts  of  oak.  In  the  moffes  are 
found  vafl  collection*  of  trees,  Tome  of  them  of  immenfe 
fire,  which  have  evidently  been  cut  from  their  trunks  by 
the  hand  of  art,  and,  as  tradition  reports,  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  firft  crofted  the  Forth  under  Agricola.  The 
Foreft  of  Blackironfide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn,  is  par- 
ticularly noted  in  hiftory,  as  the  fceneof  many  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  celebrated  fir  William  Wallace  and  his  gal- 
lant followers.  In  the  Highland  diftrict  was  the  foreft  of 
Mardorn,  now  converted  into  flieep-farms,  befides  other 
large  foreft  tracts,  which  it  is  unnecetTary  to  particularize, 
as  the  whole  of  them  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
ftroyed.  Perthfliire,  however,  ftill  contains  many  exten- 
five  woods,  formed  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  duke  of  Atbol,  in  the  Highlands,  are  by  far 
the  largeft  and  moft  valuable,  and  abound  with  deer  and 
a  variety  of  other  game.  Moft  of  the  gentlemen's  feats 
in  the  county  are  alfo  ftiaded  by  plantations.  Indeed 
the  fpirit  of  planting  has  gone  abroad  here,  with  a  degree 
of  energy  fcldom  paralleled  in  any  country  in  Europe ; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  produce  the  happicft  effects. 
Perthfhire,  like  every  other  county  in  Scotland,  it 
ced  under  (lie  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  lieutenant  or  high- 
riff,  and  a  Oicriff  depute,  who  has  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing a  fubftitute  to  hold  courts  in  his  abfence.  The 
whole  is  ecclefiaftically  divided  into  fixty-feveh  pariflies, 
of  which  nineteen  belong  to  the  Highland*  and  forty- 
eight  to  the  Lowlands.  Of  thefe,  nineteen  are  included 
in  the  prclbytery  of  Dunkeld,  twenty-one  in  the  prelby- 
tery  of  Perth,  fifteen  in  that  of  Auchterarder,  and  eleven 
in  that  of  Dunblane >  all  in  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling. In  this  county  are  two  royal  boroughs,  Perth  and 
Culrofs,  and  a  number  of  confiderable  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  Downe,  Callender,  Scone, 
Dunblane,  Comrie,  Crieff,  Auchterarder,  Dunning,  Aher- 
nethy,  Dunkeld,  Alyth,  Cupar,  Angus,  Blairgowrie,  and 
l.ongforgan.  The  county  of  Perth  fends  one  member  to 
parliament ;  and  the  towns  of  Perth  and  Culrofs  have  a 
(hare  in  the  election  of  other  two  for  the  burghs ;  Perth 
being  claffed  with  St.  Andrew's,  Cupar,  Fife,  Dundee, 
and  Forfar;  and  Culrofs  with  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  In- 
vtrkeithing,  and  (Jueensferry. 

The  manufactures  of  Perthfhire  are  linen,  cotton,  lea- 
ther, paper,  and  a  variety  of  minor  articles.  It  has  exten- 
di c  bleachfields,  printfields,  and  cotton-mills,  with  mills 
for  extracting  oil  from  the  feed*  of  flax  and  rape,  and  for 
the  Spinning  of  flax  and  wool.  Its  export*  are  corn, 
linen,  and  linen-yarn,  cottons,  boots  and  (hoes,  Salmon, 
with  coals  from  the  ports  of  Kincardine  and  Culrofs  on 
ihe  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  it  imports  fomc  of  the  materials 
<it  its  manufactures,  lime  in  great  quantities,  and  articles 
required  for  domeftic  confumption. 

The  territory  ot  Perthfliire  was  divided,  in  1811,  into 
755  eitates,  of  which  6»i  were  under  500I.  Scott  of  valua- 
tion, and  95  above  1000I.  the  valuation  of  the  whole  being 
339,8911.  6s.  9d.  Scots,  the  bigheft  of  any  of  the  Scott ifh 
counties  excepting  Fifefliire.  The  real  rent,  as  returned 
under  the  property-tax  aft  in  1811,  was,  for  the  lands, 
+60,73*1.  ,,J-  fterling,  and  for  the  houfes,  36,697!. 
191.  7d.   This  land-rent,  which  is  more  than  that  of  any 


of  the  other  counties  by  almoft  one-third,  is  equal  to 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  rent  of  all  Scotland  ;  yet  it  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  about  5*.  6d.  the  Englifti  acre.  In  the 
fame  year,  the  number  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  member  for  the  county  was  S78.  The 
duke  of  Athol  is  the  patron  of  the  county ;  and  hi*  fon- 
in-law,  James  Drumroond,  efq.  of  Strathallan,  reprefents 
the  duke  in  the  houfe  of  Commons.  The  number  of 
inhabitant*,  according  to  the  government  cenfut,  is 
IS5i°9S  perfon*,  confining  of  64*034  males,  and  71,059 
females  {  houfes,  a7,*90. 

Perthfliire  difplayt  a  field  of  great  iotercft  to  the  anti- 
quary, at  well  at  to  the  hiftorian.  Lying  north  of  the 
Roman  wall,  it  was  the  fcene  of  many  conflifls,  fought 
in  fupport  of  the  laft  gleam  of  Caledonian  independence 
in  the  Lowland*.  From  a  paflage  in  Claudian,  we  learn, 
that  the  Earn  wa*  frequently  dyed  with  blood  1  M  Soo- 
torum  cumulo*  flevit  glacial  is  Ierne."  And  Tacitus  in- 
form* ui,  that,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Grampius,  Agri- 
cola  encountered  and  overthrew  the  heroic  Galgacos. 
The  precife  fpot  on  which  tbit  battle  took  place  i*  not 
certain  }  but  a  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
upon  the  fubjeet,  of  which  the  moft  probable  i*  that 
which  fixes  it  in  Stormont,  where  a  large  Roman  encamp- 
ment it  ftill  vifible,  together  witb  a  numerous  collection 
of  cairns,  the  indutable  memorials  of  Caledonian  ftrife. 
At  Ardoch  is  another  encampment,  probably  the  moft 
perfect  example  of  ancient  caftratnetation  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  near  it  are  two  fmaller  ones,  lefs  perfect  in  their 
construction.  There  is  likewifc  a  Roman  encampment  at 
Ochil,  which  communicates  with  Ardoch  by  a  raised 
road,  or  caufeway.  Veftiges  of  a  flrong  military  earthen 
work  are  alfo  to  be  traced  about  two  miles  from  Monzie; 
and  on  the  hill  of  Dunroore  it  another  fortification,  laid 
to  have  been  FingaJ't  place  of  refidence,  after  the  de- 
ftruction  of  his  boufe  in  the  vale  by  Gara,  This  fort  is 
defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  rampart  1  and  is  double 
walled,  each  wall  meafuring  twenty  feet  in  thicknefs, 
and  coniifting  of  immenfe  (tone*  piled  up  without  cement 
of  any  kind.  A  fimilar  fort,  of  ftill  larger  dimensions,  it 
litnated  two  milet  eaftward  from  Fienteach  ;  and  on  the 
moor  adjacent  to  it  are  numerout  cairns  and  tumuli,  one 
of  which  it  a  (Signed  to  Combal,  the  father  of  Fingal. 
Near  Culloquhey  it  a  fmall  fort,  called  in  Gaelic  Co'iOuit 
Kalu,  i.  e.  Combat's  Battle.  At  this  place,  tradition  re- 
ports that  Oflian  was  buried  ;  and  a  (tone  vault,  or  coffin, 
it  ftill  vifited  as  his. 

Druidlcal  monuments  are  frequent  in  tbit  county; 
fucb  a*  circlet,  rocking-ftonct,  and  fingle  upright  ft  ones, 
denominated  "Stone* of  Worfliip,"  to  which  the  common 
people  yet  pay  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  Aiperftitious 
regard.  Indeed  fome  remnant*  of  the  druidical  worfliip 
may  he  fa  id  to  linger  here,  at  many  of  the  Highland  cui- 
torn*  have  an  unqoeftioned  reference  to  that  religion. 
The  firft  day  of  May,  held  facred  by  the  worihippers  of 
the  Sun,  continue*  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
Beltan,  or  Baal-tein,  "The  Fire  of  Baal;"  and  in  fome 
part*  of  the  country  it  ftill  celebrated  by  feftivais  of  milk 
and  egg*. 

In  the  church-yard  of  Meigle  are  the  remains  of  the 
grand  fepulchral  monument  of  Vanora,  alfo  called  Va- 
nera,  Wanor,  and  Guinevar,  the  Bririfh  Helena,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux.  This  princef*  was  the  wife  of  Arthur; 
but,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  flic  lived 
for  fome  time,  in  mil'erahle  captivity,  on  Barry-hill. 
Some  afteri  that  (he-  was  one  of  the  moft  abandoned  <W- 
baucbees  of  her  fcx  ;  and  that,  having  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beafts,  this  tomb  was  raifed  to  perpetuate  her  in- 
famy, and  the  manner  of  her  death.  The  truth  of  this 
ftory,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful  1  and  has  perhaps 
arifen  from  the  fymbolic  characters  on  the  monument, 
moft  of  which  are  of  the  monftrou*  kind,  and  re  pre  lent 
various  acts  of  violence  on  the  perfon  of  a  woman.  This 
tomb  is  defer  1  bed  in  Pennant's  Tour,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  is  accompanied  by  (everal  plates. 

Religious 
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Religious  hoofes  were  frequent  in  tbit  county;  fome 
of  which  ftill  exhibit  fine  fpecimens  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. At  Culrofs  are  the  ruin*  of  a  Ciftertian  abbey, 
founded  in  1x17  by  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife ;  and  at 
Scone  was  a  celebrated  Auguftine  monaftery.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Dunblane  Hands  on  an  eminence  above  the  town; 
and  part  of  it  it  kept  in  repair  as  the  parochial  church. 
That  of  Dunkeld  is  one  of  the  finelt  pites  of  ancient  buil- 
ding in  Scotland,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  re- 
pair.  It  is  of  mixed  architecture,  bating  been  erected  at 
different  periods. 

Perth,  Scone,  and  Abernethy,  having  been  early  royal 
residences,  were  each  adorned  with  (lately  palaces,  which 
are  now  entirely  demolilhed.  Thofe  of  the  two  firft  men- 
tioned  towns  fell  a  prey  to  toe  fanatical  fury  of  the  re- 
formifts.  Many  caftellated  manfions,  however,  yet  exift 
in  different  diftricts  of  the  county,  and  would  be  well 
worthy  of  dcfcription,  would  our  limits  allow.  The 
moil  remarkable  among  them  are  Cattle  Campbell,  Fin- 
lanrig  Caftle,  Caftle  Comris,  Doune  Caftle,  Ballumbri 
Caftle,  Garth  Caftle,  Elcho  Caftle,  Kinnaird  Caftle,  Gow- 
rie  Houfe,  Murthly  Houfc,  Kinfauu's  Caftle,  Macbeth's 
Caftle  of  Dunfinnan,  Hunting-Tower,  orRuthvenCaitle, 
Baltoch  Caftle;  Blair  Caftle  and  Dunkeld  Houfe,  fears  of 
the  duke  of  Athol;  Taymouth  Caftle,  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane;  Dupplin  Ciftle,  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul ; 
and  Dunira,  belonging  to  lord  Melville.  Some  of  thefe 
are  In  ruins;  and  fome  have  been  fo  much  modernized  as 
to  alter  in  a  great  meafure  their  original  appearance. 
Jiraiititt  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.    F!ncy.  Brit.  Supplement. 

PERTI  (Gio.  Antonio),  a  compof'er  of  church-mufic 
alia  Palejiiina,  was  born  in  1656.  With  hi,  theatrical 
llyle  we  are  unacquainted  ;  but,  as  he  long  continued  to 
be  employed,  not  only  for  the  operas  of  Bologna,  but  Ve- 
nice and  other  cities  of  Italy,  we  may  reafonably  imagine 
that  it  was  good.  Paolucci  lias  printed  a  good  duet  by 
this  maftcr,  in  the  church-ftyle ;  and  Padre  Martini  hai 
given  feveral  admirable  fpecimens  of  his  fcjence  in  hit 
Saggio  di  Contrappunto.  This  great  harmonift,  however, 
does  him  ftill  more  honour,  by  calling  himfelf  his  difciple. 
Perti,  before  his  deceafe,  mult  nearly  have  attained  the 
age  of  100  i  for  his  name  appears  as  the  compoicr  of  Atide 
in  1679,  and,  according  to  Quadrio,  be  was  living  in  1744. 
Burnet/. 

PER'TICA,/  [Latin.]  A  pole  or  perch  ;  a  pole  to 
beat  down  fruit.  A  tall  candleltick  to  be  fct  on  an  altar 
in  a  church. 

PERTIC  A'TA,  /.  in  our  old  law-books,  ii  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre,  or  a  piece  of  ground  containing  one 
perch  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  length. 

PERTI'CI,  a  comic  finger  and  admirable  actor,  came 
hither  in  1748  with  Larchi,  another  excellent  comic 
finger  and  actor,  and  Guadagni  for  the  firft  time,  when  he 
was  very  young,  as  ferious  man  in  a  troop  of  burletta 
fingers,  brought  over  upon  fpeculation  by  Sig.  Croza, 
who!e  calculations  were  fo  erroneous,  that  he  became  a 
bankrupt  and  a  fugitive  in  a  year's  time.  Burnt  1/. 

PERTIC'ULAS,  /.  [Latin.]  In  old  records ;  a  pit- 
tance, a  fmall  portion  ol  alms,  a  fmall  portion  of  victuals. 
CoU.— The  fame  term  is  ufed  for  certain  poor  fcholars  of 
the  Hie  of  Man.  The  king  granted  to  "  L.  M.icguin  de 
Infula  de  Man,  fcholari  quandani  eleemofynam  vocaum 
Perticntaj, ad  fuftcntationem  cujufdam  pauperis  (cltolaris, 
de  infula  predict*  ad  excrcend.  fcholas,  per  progenitores 
noftros  quondam  reges  Angliae  daiara  et  coiicefl.tm." 
Pat.  Hen.  IV. 

PERTl'GI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  1  nineteen 
miles  fouth.eaft  df  Caftello  Aragonefe. 

PERTINA'CIOUS,  adj.  [from  perlinax,  Lat.]  Olifti- 
nate;  ftubborn ;  perverfely  refolute.— One  of  the  diflVnt- 
ers  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderfon  to  be  fo  bold,  fo  trouble- 
fome  and  illogical  in  the  difpute,  at  forced  him  to  fay, 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinatioue 
confidence  and  lcf«  abilities.  Walton.— Refotute  ;  con- 
ftant  j  Heady.— Diligence  is  a  fteady,  conftant,  and  perti- 
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nation*,  ftudy,  that  naturally  leads  the  foul  into  the  know, 
ledge  of  that,  which  at  firft  fcemed  locked  up  from  it. 
South. 

PERTINA'CIOUSLY,  ailv.  Obftinately;  flubbornly. 
—They  deny  that  freedom  to  me,  which  they  ptrtime 
cionfty  challenge  to  themfelves.  King;  Charier. — Others 
have  fought  to  cafe  themfelves  of  all  the  evil  of  affliction 
by  difputing  fnbtilly  againft  it,  and  pertinitcitnijlg  main, 
raining  that  afflictions  are  no  real  evils,  but  only  in  ima- 
gination. Ttltutfon.— Metals  pertiuaeiotijly  refill  all  tr.mf- 
mutation ;  and,  though  one  would  think  they  were  turned 
into  a  different  fobttance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were  lurk 
under  a  vizard,  Hay. 

PERTINA'ClOUSNESS,  or  Pertinacity,  /  Obfti- 
nacy  ;  ftubbornnefs. — In  this  reply  was  included  a  very 
grofs  miftake,  and,  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a 
capital  errour.  Brown.— Refolution  ;  conftancy.— Fear- 
ing left  the  pertinaeiotjkeft of  her  miftrefs's  forrows  fhould 
caufc  her  evil  to  revert.  Bp.  Taylor'*  Holy  Dying;. 

PERTINACY,/  [from  pertinax,  Lat.]  Obftinacy  j 
ftubbornnefs  ;  perfiftency. — Their  pertinmey  is  fuch,  that, 
when  you  drive  them  one  of  one  form,  they  affiime  ano- 
ther. Dnnpa, — It  holds  forth  the  pertiuacy  of  ill  fortune, 
in  purfuing  people  into  their  graves.  /,' Bliranae. — Refo- 
lution ;  ftcadinefs  ;  conftancy. — St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with 
paffionand  pertinaey,  till  fbe  obtained  relief.  Bp.  Taylor. 

PERTINAX,  Emperor  of  Rome  after  the  deat!i  of 
Commodus.    See  Romk- 

PERTINENCE,  or  Pertinency,  /  [from  pertineo, 
Lat.]  Juftnefs  of  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  j  propri- 
ety to  the  purpofe  \  appofiteneft. — I  have  fhown  tlie  n"t- 
nefs  and  pertinency  of  the  apoftle's  difcourle  to  the  pcr- 
fons  headdreffed  to,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  was  no 
babbler,  and  did  not  talk  at  random.  Bentleu. 

PERTINENT,  adj.  [pertinent,  Lat.]  Related  to  the 
matter  in  hand;  juft  to  the  purpofe;  not  ufelefs  to  the 
end  propofed -.  appofite;  not  foreign  from  the  thing  in- 
tended.—I  fet  down,  out  of  experience  in  bufinefs  and 
convention  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this 
bufinefs.  Bacon. — Here  I  fhall  feem  a  little  to  digrefs  ;  *ut 
you  will  by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  Bacon. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 

Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.        Skaktfptart't  Coriol. 

Relating;  regarding;  concerning.  In  this  fenfe  the 
word  now  ufed  is  pertaining;. — Men  fhall  have  juft  caufc, 
when  any  thing  pertinent  unto  laith  and  religion  is  doubt- 
ed of,  the  more  willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards 
that  which  the  fentence  of  fo  grave,  wile,  and  learned  in 
tbatfacultv,  (hall  judge  nioft  found.  Hooker. 

PERTINENTLY,  adv.  Appofitely;  to  the  purpofe.— 
Be  modeft  and  referved  in  the  prefeoce  of  thy  betters, 
fpeaking  little,  anfwering  pertinently,  not  interpofing 
without  leave  or  reafon.  Bp.  Taylor*  Rule  </  Hofy 
Living. 

PERTINENTNESS,  f.  Appofitenefs. 

PERTINENTS,  /.  [ptrtinentia,  Lat.]  The  Scotch 
term  for  Appurtenances,  which  fee. 

PERTIN'GENCE,  or  PertingEncy,  /  The  Hate  of 
being  perti tut.  Scott. 

PERTIN  GEN T,  adj.  [ptningen*,  Lat.]  Reaching  toj 
touching. 

PERTISTA'GNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli :  (even 
miles  north-north-well  of  Friuli,  and  nine  north-c.atl  of 
Udina. 

PERT'LY,  adv.  Brifkly  ;  fmartly. — I  find  no  other 
difference  betwixt  the  common  town  wits  and  the  down- 
right country  fools,  thin  that  the  firft  are  pertly  in  the 
wrong,  with  a  little  more  gaiety;  and  the  lall  neither  in 
the  right  nor  the  wrong.  Pope. — Saucily  ;  petulantly.— 
Yonder  walls  that  pertly  front  your  town.  Skakrjptart. 
When  you  pertly  raife  your  In  out, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout ; 
This,  among  Hibernian  allies, 

For  fhser  wit  and  humour  pafTcs.  Swill. 
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PERTNESS,/.  Briflc  folly  $  faucineft|  petularce: 

Dullnefs  delighted  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Rrmembring  (he  hcrfelf  was  per  turfs  once.  Pope. 

Petty  livelinefs;  fprightlinefs  without  force,  dignity,  or 
folidity.— There  i»  in  Shaftefbury's  works  a  lively  ptrtiifi's 
and  a  parade  of  literature  j  but  it  t»  hard  that  we  fhould 
be  hound  to  admire  the  reverie*.  Wallt  on  the  Mind. 

PERTRAN'SIENT,  adj.  [pertraufient,  Lat.]  Parting 
over. 

PERTUf'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  Durance :  nine  miles 
-north  of  Aix,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Apt. 

PERTUIS  n'ANTIO'CHE,  a  ftrait  or  narrow  part  of 
the  fea,  between  the  Ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  I  Ac 
of  Rhe. 

PERTUIS  BRETON',  a  narrow  ftrait  of  the  fea,  be- 
tween the  Ifle  of  Rhc  and  the  coaft  of  France. 

PERTUIS  de  MAUMUSSON',  a  ftrait  between- the 
Ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  coal)  of  France,  fouthof  theifland, 
about  one  mile  wide. 

To  PERTUR'B,  or  Pekturbate,  v.  a.  [perturbo, 
Lat.]  To  difquiet  t to  difturb  ;  to  deprive  of  tranquillity. 
— Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit.  Sbakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

His  wafting  flefh  with  anguifh  burns, 

And  his  perturbed  foul  within  him  mourns.  Sandys, 

To  diforder;  toconfufe;  to  put  out  of  regularity.— The 
acceflion  or  feccflion  of  bodies  from  the  earth's  fur- 
face  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of  either  bemifpbere. 
Broteu. 

Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  ber  blifs  to  plrturbat*. 

More's  Immortal,  of  tie  Soul. 

PERTURBATION,  /  [pertnrbatio,  Lat.l  Difquiet  of 
mind;  deprivation  of  tranquillity.— The  foul,  as  it  is 
more  immediately  and  ftrongly  affefted  by  this  part,  fo 
doth  it  manifeft  all  its  paflions  and  perturbation*  by  it. 
Rag  oh  the  Creation. 
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Love  wa«  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 

Nor  to  each  other,  but  apparent  guilt, 

And  fharae,  and  perturbation,  and  defpair.  Milton's  P.  L. 

ReftleiTnefs  of  paflions. — Natures  that  have  much  heat, 
and  great  and  violent  defires  and  perturbation!,  are  not 
ripe  for  aftion  till  they  have  parted  the  meridian  of  their 
years.  Baron's  Effm/t. — Difturbance;  diforder;  confufion; 
commotion. — Although  the  long  diflentions  of  the  two 
houfes  had  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  bang 
over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new  pertur- 
bations and  calamities.  Bacon. — Caufe  of  difquiet  ■ 
O  polifh'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  '. 
That  keep'ft  the  ports  of  (lumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night  t  deep  with  it  now, 
Yet  not  fo  found,  and  half  fo  deeply  fweet, 
As  he,  whofe  brow  with  homely  biggcn  bound. 
Sleeps  out  the  watch  of  night.    Shake/peart'*  Hen,  IV. 

Commotion  of  paflions  ■ 

Reftore  ^ourfelves  unto  your  temper,  fathers  j 

And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  fpeak.    B.  Jonjou. 

PERTURB  ATOR,/  (Latin.]  Raifer  of  commotions. 
PERTU R B A'TR I X,  f.  A  woman  who  breaks  the 
peace.  Scott. 

PERTUR'BER.  /.  A  difturber.— It  was  high  time  for 
the  archbifhop  and  Rate  to  look  (triclly  to  thefe  perturbers 
of  our  church's  happy  quiet.  Sir  G.  PanTs  Life  of  Abp. 


w'Aifffiy*. 

PERT! 


PERTU'SED,  adj.  [pertufm,  Lat.]  Bored  }  punched  } 
pierced  with  holes. 

PERTU'SION, /.  [from  pertufus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
piercing  or  punching. — The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in 
Hippocratcs's  time  was  by  (tabbing  or  pertujion,  as  it  is  per- 
formed  in  borfes.  ArbtUhnnt. — Hole  made  by  punching  or 
piercing. — An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put 
over  a  fruit  the  better,  if  Tome  few  pertufions  be  made  in 
the  pot.  Bacon. 

PERTUS'SIS,  or  Whooping  Couch.  See  the  article 
Pathologv,  p.  i8j,  4,  of  this  volume. 
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PERU',  a  confiderable  province  of  South  or  Spanish 
America. 

Peru,  when  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
large  and  flourifhing  empire,  including  two  kingdoms, 
Tern  and  Quito.  It  extended  along  the  (liores  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  from  Chili  even  to  PopayaQ,  em- 
bracing the  vaft  chain  of  mountains  which,  ariCng  in  the 
Terra  Magellan ica,  partes  onwards  to  Mexico,  and  thus 
unites  South  and  North  America.  Peru,  therefore,  when 
firft  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  was 
the  largeft  of  any  of  the  governments  founded  in  America. 
It  has  fince  been  reduced,  at  two  periods,  in  order  to 
give  fuch  extenlion  to  other  provinces  as  mould  entitle 
them  to  the  rank  of  viceroyaltie*.  In  the  year  1718,  the 
province  or  kingdom  of  Quito  was  feparated  from  Peru, 
and  added  to  the  government  of  New  Granada.  In  the 
year  1-78,  when  the  court  of  Madrid  had  refolved  on 
creeling  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  into  a  viccroyalty, 
the  province  of  Potofi,  the  diftrift  furrounding  it,  the 
cities  of  La  Par.,  La  Plata,  and  the  fertile  dillricT of  Co- 
chabamba,  were  feparated  from  Peru,  to  form  a  part  of 
the  ncwly.cxtcnded  government.  As,  during  the  civil 
wars,  which  have  raged  from  1810  to  the  prelent  time, 
thofe  provinces  have  been  wreRed  from  the  dominion  of 
t>i>ain,  they  are  likely,  in  future,  to  appertain  to  that  di- 
vifion  of  South  America  which  will  be  included  in  the 
territories  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  La  Plata,  rather  than  to 
that  which  will  include  either  Peru  or  Chili. 

•  The  prefent  boundary  of  Peru  to  the  north  is  the  fmall 
river  l  umber,  in  latitude  j.  16.  fouth,  and  longitude 
So.  '..  weft  from  Greenwich  >  which  river  divides  it  from 
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New  Granada.  To  the  foutb  the  boundary  is  the  chain 
of  mountains  of  Vilca-  Nota,  which  terminates  at  the  river 
Loa  in  latitude  15.  The  extent  of  the  coaft  of  Peru  is 
thus  about  700  geographical  miles }  but,  as  the  (inuofitie> 
of  the  fhore  are  confiderable,  the  whole  frontage  to  the 
ocean  is  upwards  of  1000  miles.  The  eaftern  boundaries 
of  Peru  are  not  clearly  defined.  They  extend  to  the 
vaft  plains  claimed  by  Portugal,  as  a  part  of  Brazil,  de- 
nominated the  Pampas  del  Sacramento,  and  farther  north 
to  Colonna,  or  the  Land  of  the  MifEons,  inhabited  by 
unreclaimed  Indian  tribes.  The  medium  breadth  is  about 
80  leagues,  according  to  Humboldt,  who  eftimates  the 
whole  area  of  Peru  to  be  30,000  fquare  leagues. 

Peru  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  three  diftrifts. 
The  firft,  called  Lorctr  Prru,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  fa  nil  y 
plain,  varying  in  breadth  from  fix  to  twenty  leagues, 
which  hounds  the  whole  of  the  uellern  coaft.  It  is  ex- 
treinely  barren  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
which,  though  few  and  fmall,  are  in  fome  places  met 
with.  They  are  chiefly  formed  by  torrents  from  the 
high  lands.  This  fterility  is  however  remedied  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  vaft  quantities  of  manure  which  are  depo- 
fitcd  on  the  fhore  by  aquatic  birds,  and  conveyed  thence 
over  the  country  to  the  inlands.  This  ordure,  which  is 
peculiarto  the  coaft  of  Peru,  is  faid  by  Sir  H.  Davy  tocon- 
tain  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  than  any  other  known 
fpecies  of  manure.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  toihe 
total  abftnee  of  rain  ;  for,  in  the  diflrift  under  ccnfidf ra- 
tion, the  lofty  mountains  to  the  eaftward  intercept  the 
clouds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  conflant  winds 
from  the  foutb  drive  the  clouds  that  colleft  in  the  Ant- 
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ar&ic  Circle  beyond  the  limit*  of  Peru  before  they  dif- 
charge  their  waters.  Nowthi*  wantof  moilturcof  courfe 
prevents  that  dilution  and  wafhing-away  of  the  faline 
particles  which  is  detrimental  to  the  manures  of  our  own 
and  other  wet  climates.  It  is  faid  that  the  quantity  of 
this  manure  ufcd  by  the  Peruvians  is  very  fmall,  and  is 
minutely  divided;  but  that  its  effects  on  vegetation, par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  capficiam,  is  aflonifhing.  The 
lack  of  rain  in  this  diftrifl  is  in  Tome  meafure  compen- 
sated by  the  fall  of  very  heavy  dews  during  the  nigbt. 
The  medium  beat  of  Lower  Peru  throughout  the  year  is 
640,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  rifes  to  75°.  Thunder 
and  lightning  are  unknown.  Moll  of  the  tropical  plants 
flour  iff)  here.  The  plantain,  banana,  pine-apple,  fugar- 
cane,  vine,  cocoa,  olive,  coffee,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  the 
rood  delicious  fruits,  fonie,  fuch  as  the  chiremoya  and  the 
frutilla, peculiar  to  the  country,  arrive  at  great  perfection. 

The  next  divifion  of  Peru  confifts  of  that  range  of  the 
Andes  nearcft  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  commencing  generally 
with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  but  in  fome  parts  with 
bold  projecting  and  abrupt  precipices.  The  fides  of  thefe 
bills  are  covered  with  forefts,  rendered  almofl  impene- 
trable by  the  numerous  paralitical  plants  which  twine 
round  the  lofty  trees  j  and,  we  meet  with  acacias,  mango- 
trees,  arborefcent  brooms,  and  ferns  ;  aloes  and  other 
fucculent  plants ;  cedars,  cotton  or  Cuba  trees  of  gigantic 
magnitude,  many  kinds  of  ebony  and  other  ufeful  woods, 
many  fpecies  of  palms,  and  the  maria,  a  tree  of  enormous 
fize,  ufed  in  (hip-building.  The  valleys  between  thefe 
hills  afford  mod  of  the  trees  which  are  natives  of  the 
tropics;  few  of  them  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpofes 
of  building. 

This  diftrifl,  called  Higher  Pern,  commencing  at  the 
termination  of  the  fandsonthc  fhore,  continues  increafing 
gradually  in  height  towards  the  eaftward,  till  the  ridge  of 
the  Andes  or  the  Cordilleras  is  attained.  The  line  of 
perpetual  fnow  is  about  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea,  and  from  that  line  upwards  vegetation  neceflarily 
ceafesj  below  it,  the  plants,  by  regular  gradations,  dil- 
play  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
various  families  of  vegetables;  and,  in  different  parts, 
exhibit  every  fpecies  of  production  which  can  be  found, 
from  the  dwarf  plants  of  Lapland  to  the  odoriferous  fpices 
of  Sumatra ;  but  extenfive  and  fertile  plains  occur  at 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

This  portion  of  Peru  contains  the  foorcesof  thofe  vafl 
rivers  which  travcrfe  the  whole  continent  of  South 
America.  Their  (Irrams,  for  the  mod  part,  run  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  lew  that  run  to  the  Pacific  are  of 
fhort  courfe,  and  do  not  yield  copious  fupplies. 

This  mountainous  diftrict  is  the  chief  feat  of  the  mi- 
neral wealth  of  Peru.  The  mines  are,  for  the  mofl  parr, 
fituated  at  great  elevations,  and  confequently  in  a  climate 
fo  feverely  cold  as  to  be  unfavourable  both  to  the  health 
of  the  labourers,  and  to  the  railing  food  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  mofl  abundant  lilver  mines,  thofe  of  Pafeo 
and  Guancavelica,  arc  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Karon  Humboldt  aflerts,  that 
beds  of  coal  have  been  found  near  Guanaco,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  14,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea;  and  foflil 
(hells  at  the  height  of  14  no  feet,  where  they  arealfo 
accompanied  with  fandAonc ;  but  granite  is  fcarcely 
known  in  Peru. 

The  third  diftrifl  of  Peru  commences  on  the  eaftern 
fummit  of  the  Andes, and  proceeds  eaftward  till  it  reaches 
the  territories  of  Portugal,  towards  their  northern  part  ; 
and  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  towards 
the  fouth.  The  defcent  from  the  Andes,  on  the  eaftern, 
is  much  more  abrupt  than  on  their  weftern  fide.  They 
terminate  in  vaft  plains  called  fometimes  V am  fat  del  Sa- 
natMUlo,  or  more  ufually,  collectively,  Colonna,  or  the 
Land  of  the  Million*.  The  Jefuits  fuceerded  in  collecting 
in  villages  many  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  tbiscountry; 
and,  according  to  the  relation  of  one  of  that  body, 
father  Girval,  the  tribes  are  numerous,  fmall,  and  fcattcr- 
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ed  1  with  at  many  various  languages  as  tribes,  and  dif- 
fering much  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  civilization 
to  which  they  bad  attained.  Thefe  Pampas  are  repre- 
fented  as  being  covered  with  trees  and  verdure;  and 
yielding  balfams,  oils,  gums,  refins,  cinnamon,  cocoa, 
cafcarilla,  and  many  valuable  drugs,  fpices,  and  other 
rare  productions.  The  trees  are  lofty,  and  form  impene- 
trable forefts,  in  which  wander  all  the  animals  peculiar 
to  the  torrid  climate  of  America.  The  heat  is  execfiive, 
and  accompanied  with  humid  fogs. 

Amidft  the  other  circumftances  which  diflinguifh  Peru, 
we  have  to  mention  the  mod  terrific  earthquakes.  Thefe 
are  frequently  felt  in  every  part,  and  are  fometimes  ac- 
companied with  mofl  extenfive  and  fatal  effects.  The 
lofty  chain- of  the  Andes  is  a  collection  of  volcanos,  fome 
in  conftant  activity,  others  occafionally  ejecting  inflamma- 
ble fubftances;  while  there,  arc  many  whofe  Ares,  in  the 
lapfe  of  ages,  feem  to  have  been  burnt  out. 

DISCOVERY  and  CONQUEST  op  PERU. 

To  the  dauntlefs  and  pcrfevering  fpirit  of  three  Spanifh 
adventurers  of  the  fixteenth  century  we  are  indebted 
for  the  difcovery  of  Peru.  Their  names  were  Prancifco 
Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque. 
Pizarro,  however,  ha*  the  chief  glory  of  the  difcovery. 
The  talents  of  Almagro  were  exerted  chiefly  in  failing  to 
his  aflociate  with  fupplies  and  reinforcements.  The 
part  which  Luque  performed  was  that  of  furnifhine 
money,  with  which  the  double  employment  of  priefl  and 
fclioolmailcr  bad  amply  furnifhed  him.  The  laft  was 
however  not  the  leall  efficient  agent  in  the  difcovery, 
fince  Pizarro,  a  baftard  (and  in  early  life  a  fwine-feeder), 
and  Almagro  a  foundling,  could  not  have  ralfed  the 
funds  requilite  for  fo  arduous  an  undertaking  without 
his  afliftance. 

Pizarro  fet  fail  from  Panama  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1514,  with  a  (ingle  (hip  and  in  men  ;  and,  fo  little  was 
he  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  that 
he  fpent  two  years  in  failing  from  Panama  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Peru,  a  voyage  which  is  now  frequently 
performed  in  a  fortnight.  He  landed,  and  found  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  as  great  as  he  imagined  ; 
and  that  the  refiftance  he  was  likely  to  meet  in  endeavour, 
ing  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  it  would  be  full  as  confiderable. 
At  Tumits,  a  place  about  three  degrees  fouth  of  the 
line,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  feafled  their  eyes  with 
the  ftrfl  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian empire.  This  place  wasdiftinguitbed  forits  (lately 
temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  snou,  or  fovereigns  of  the 
country.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  notice  was 
fuch  a  (how  of  gold  and  (jlver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  perfons  and  temples,  but  in  feveral  veflels  and 
utenfits  for  common  nfe,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  abounded  to  profufion  there.  Having  explored  the 
country  fufficiently  to  fatisfy  his  own  mind,  Pizarro  pro- 
cured two  of  their  lUmot,  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the 
Spani.irds  gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome  vtflcls  of  gold 
and  (liver,  and  two  young  men  whom  he  intended  to 
bring  up  as  interpreters  ;  and  with  thefe  he  returned  to 
Panama  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the 
time  of  his  departure.  No  adventurer  of  the  age  fuf- 
fered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dangers  which  equalled 
thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed,  during  this  long  period. 
The  patience  with  whicn  he  endured  the  one,  and  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  are  faid  to 
exceed  whatever  is  recorded  even  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
New  World,  where  fo  many  romantic  difplays  of  thofe 
virtues  occur.  But  neither  Pizarro  nor  his  aflbciatet 
were  deterred  from  the  profecution  of  their  Jchemc. 

The  confederacy  of  the  three  adventurers  had  originally 
been  fanftioned  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Punama  ; 
but,  cold  and  cautious,  he  now  refilled  further  afliitance. 
With  his  charaeteriftic  boldnefi,  Pizarro  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Spain  ;  and  conducted  his  fuit  with  fo  much  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  obtained  from  Charles  (king  of  Spun  and 
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emperor  of  Germany)  the  mod  liberal  conceflioni.  He 
was  made  chief  governor  of  all  the  country  he  fubdued  j 
Almagro  adelaulada,  or  king's  lieutenant;  and  Luque 
was  appointed  the  firft  bifhop  of  Peru. 

Thus  encouraged,  Pizarro  returned  to  Panama,  whence 
he  foon  after  failed  with  three  fmall  vefftls,  containing 
only  186  foldirrs,  and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew 
in  thirteen  days.  He  advanced  by  land  as  quickly  as 
poflible  towards  Peru.  At  the  province  of  Coaque  he 
furprifed  the  natives,  and  feized  their  vefTela  of  gold  ajd 
(ilver  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoul.uul  pounds  llerting. 
He  continued  his  march  aloncj  the  coaft,  meeting  with 
fcarcely  any  reliftance  till  he  arrived  3t  theiftand  of  Puna 
in  the  bay  of  Guayquil.  Here  he  fpent  fix  months  in 
reducing  the  inhabitants  to  fubjection.  From  Puna  he 
proceeded  to  Tumbcz,  and  from  thence  to  the  river 
Piura,  near  the  mouth  of  which  he  eftablifhed,  A.D.  1 531, 
the  firft  Spanirti  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Michael.  Before,  however,  this  colony  was 
founded,  Pizarro  received  two  reinforcements  amounting 
to  about  thirty  men  each;  the  one  commanded  by  Be. 
nalcazar,  the  other  by  Soto  j  both  diftinguifhed  officer*. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  -firft  vilitcd  Peru, 
Huanca  Capac  was  featcd  on  the  throne.  He  was  the 
twelfth  of  a  line  of  inrai,  or  kings,  of  whom  Mango  Capae 
(the  founder  of  a  city  and  inventor  of  many  ufeful  arts) 
was  the  firft.  In  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  Huar.ca  Capac 
fubjeftcd  to  his  rule  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  a  conqueil 
of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  aimed  doubled  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  vanquifhed  monarch  of  Quito,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon  named  Atabalipa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  he 
appointed  fucceflbr  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  reft  to 
Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race. 
Huafcar,  difcontented  with  his  father's  will,  required  his 
brother  to  renounce  the  government  of  Quito,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  fuperior,  which  Atabalipa 
refufed,  and  marched  againft  Huafcar  in  hoftile  array. 
Victory  declared  itfelf  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  who  made 
a  cruel  ufe  of  his  fuccefs,  feizing  the  crown  of  Peru,  and 
attempting  to  exterminate  the  royal  race  by  putting  to 
death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  defcended  from  Mango 
Capac. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this 
civil  war  rased  between  the  brothers  with  the  greatcft 
fury.  His  alliance  and  affiftancc  were  fought  by  Ata- 
balipa, which  he  readily  promifed,  and  thus  was  allowed 
to  march  his  troops  in  fafcty  acrofs  the  fandy  defert 
between  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  their  career 
might  eafily  have  been  flopped.  He  then  fent  meflengers 
inviting  Atabalipa  to  vifit  bim  in  bis  quarters;  which  he 
readily  promifed.  On  the  return  of  tbelc  meflengers,  they 
rave  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  wealth  which  they  had 
feen,  as  determined  Pizarro  to  leirc  upon  the  Peruvian 
monarch,  in  order  that  he  might  more  eafily  come  at  the 
riches  of  his  kingdom. 

The  next  day  the  inca  approached  Caxamalca 
without  fufpicion  of  Pizarro**  treachery.  But,  as  he 
drew  near  the  Spanifli  quarters,  Vincent  Valverde,  chap- 
lain to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one 
band,  and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  longdifcourfe 
attempted  to  convert  bim  to  the  catholic  faith.  This 
the  monarch  declined,  avowing  his  refolution  to  adhere 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  wifhed  to 
know  where  the  prieft  had  learned  the  extraordinary 
things  which  he  had  related.  "  In  this  book)"anfwered 
Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  inca 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  raited  it  to 
his  ear t  "This,"  fays  he,  "  is  filent,  it  tells  me  nothing," 
and  threw  it  with  difdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged 
monk,  running  towards  his  countrymen!  cried  our, "To 
arms,  Chriftians,  to  arms  I  the  word  of  God  is  intuited; 
avenge  the  profanation  on  thefe  impious  dogs."  Pizarro 
immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  aflaulr,  which  terminated 
in  the  deftruction  of  4000  Peruvians,  without  the  lofs  of 
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a  fingle  Spaniard.  The  plunder  cf  the  field  was  rich 
beyond  any  idea  which  even  the  conquerors  had  yet 
formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru. 

The  inca,  who  was  taken  prifoner,  quickly  difcovered 
that  the  ruling  parti  on  of  the  Spaniards  was  avarice  ;  ha 
offered,  therefore,  to  recover  his  liberty  by  a  fpleiidiil 
ranfom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  w.ts  confined  wis 
11  feet  long  by  16  in  breadth;  this  he  undertook  to  rill 
with  veffeb  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro 
clofed  with  the  propof.il,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  to  mark  the  ftipulated  height  to 
which  the  treaftire  was  to  rife.  Atabalipa  performed  his 
part  of  the  contract,  and  the  gold  which  his  fubjects 
brought  in  was  worth  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thouland  pounds  fterling.  When  they  affembled  to  di- 
vide the  fpoils  of  this  innocent  people,  procured  by  de- 
ceit, extortion,  and  cruelty,  the  transaction  began  with  a 
folemn  invocation  to  heaven,  as  if  they  expeaed  ihe 
guidance  of  God  in  diflributing  thofc  wages  of  Iniquity. 
In  this  divifion,  above  eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that  time 
not  inferior  in  effective'value  to  io,ooo1.  fterling  in  the 
prefent  day,  fell  to  the  (hare  of  each  horle-foklter.  Pizarro 
and  his  officers  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  their  rank.  . 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  the  trcafure  among  them, 
the  inca  infilled  that  they  mould  fulfil  their  promile  of 
fitting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from 
Pizirro's  thoughts;  he  was  even  at  that  very  moment 
planning  fcheme*  10  take  away  his  life  :  an  action  the 
mod  criminal  and  atrocious  that  Aains  the  Spanifb  name, 
amidtt  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying 
on  the  conqucft  of  the  New  World.  In  order  to  s;ive 
fbme  colour  of  j  lift  ice  to  this  outrage,  and  that  he  might 
not  ftand  fingly/  refponfible  for  the  commiffion  of  it, 
Pizarro  refolvcrl  to  try  the  inca  with  all  the  formalities 
obferved  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  The  charges 
exhibited  againft  him  were  "the  depofition  and  death  of 
his  brother;  the  permiffion  of  offering  up  human  facri- 
fices  ;  the  keeping  of  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  anil 
the  exciting  his  fubjects  to  take  arms  againft  the 
Spaniards."  On  thele  be  was  found  guilty,  as  his  infa- 
mous judges  had  predetermined,  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  proftituted  the  authority  of 
his  facred  function  to  confirm  the  wicked  Icntencr,  and 
by  his  fignature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.  Pizarro  ordered 
him  to  be  led  to  execution ;  and  the  cruel  prieft  offered 
to  confide,  and  attempted  to  convert,  him.  The  dread 
of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  de- 
fire  of  being  baptized.  The  ceremony  was  performed ; 
and  Atabalipa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrartgled  at 
the  flake.    (A.  D.  153.1.) 

The  death  of  the  inca  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
principal  nobility  at  Cuzco  proclaimed  the  brother  of 
Huafca  as  his  (uccefTor:  but  Pizarro  fet  up  a  fon  of 
Atabalipa  ;  and  two  generals  of  the  Peruvians  claimed 
the  fovercign  power  for  themfelve*.  Thus  was  this 
wretched  country  torn  to  pieces,  at  once  by  foreigners, 
and  by  a  domrftic  war  among  themfelvei.  The  Peru, 
vians,  however,  gained  fome  confiderable  advantages  over 
the  Spaniards  even  in  this  diftrafted  condition,  which  in. 
duced  Pizarro  to  make  peace  with  them.which  he  knew  how 
to  violate  when  his  affairs  required  it.  Accordingly,  he 
fhortty  after  renewed  the  war;  and  made  bimfelf  mailer 
of  Cuzco,  then  the  capital  of  the  empire.  New  grants 
and  fupplies  now  arrived  from  Spain,  by  which  Pizarro 
obtained  100  leagues  along  the  fea- coaft  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  hit  former  government,  and  Almagro  a  grant  of 
soo  more  to  the  fouth  ward  of  Pizarro's.  It  loon  be- 
came a  contefted  point  in  whofe  territory  the  ciry  of 
Cuzco  lay;  but  it  was  at  length  awarded  to  Pizarro,  and 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  thefc  two  ruffians. 

Almagro  then  fet  out  on  an  expedition  againft  Chili ; 
and  the  Indians,  feeing  the  Spaniards  thus  divided, 
gained  courage  to  attack  them.  The  inca,  under  pre- 
tence of  holding  a  facred  feftival,  repaired  to  an  affcrably 
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of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  and  excited  hit  countrymen 
to  avenge  tbemfclves  of  the  Spaniflt  wrong*  and  cruelty. 
They  laid  liege  to  Cuzco  with  a  large  army  ;  but  the 
garnfon  under  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  though  it  confifted  of 
only  fevenry  men,  was  vicloriou* ;  chiefly  by  meant  of 
their  artillery. 

New  t  was  brought  to  Almagro  of  the  danger  to  which 
Cuzco  waa  expoficd,  and  the  general  infurrection  of  the 
Peruvian!.  Kelinquilhing  bit  new  conquefti,  he  battened 
back  with  great  expedition.  At  hit  approach  the  Indians 
raifed  the  fiege,  to  the  joy  of  the  garnfon,  who  were  al- 
moft  exhaufted  by  the  length  of  the  defence.  Almagro 
refolved  to  renew  hit  claims  to  Cuzco  ;  he  had  now  • 
fort  of  right  to  it  by  having  raifed  the  fiege,  and  be  had 
ftrength  lufficient  to  fupport  that  right.  Ferdinand  and 
Gvnzalo,  the  two  brothers  of  Pizarro,  making  fome  op- 
pofition,  were  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and  their  Tittle  army 
either  joined  the  conqueror,  or  Ihared  the  fame  fate 

Pizarro,  unacquainted  with  the  arrival  of  Almagro, 
had  got  together  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Cuzco,  who 
were  near  the  town  before  they  found  that  they  had  any 
other  enemy  than  the  Indians  to  contend  with.  Al- 
magro, after  having  in  vain  tried  to  feduce  their  fidelity, 
engaged  and  routed  them.  Hit  friends  reprefented  to 
him  that  now  was  the  hour  of  his  fortune,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  employ  it  by  eftablilhing  himfelf  beyond 
all  po ffibility  of  being  removed.  That  he  ought  to  put 
the  Pizarro*,  his  prifonerc,  to  death,  and  march  directly 
to  Lima,  and  feize  his  rival.  Almagro  rejected  this  ad- 
vice i  and,  while  lie  was  deliberating  what  courfe  1m 
(hould  purfue,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  his  efcape,  with  a 
hundred  of  thofe  who  were  affected  to  hitcaufe.  Shortly 
after,  by  the  folicitations  and  art  of  Pizarro,  be  releafed 
his  brother  Ferdinand.  The  treaty  which  they  entered 
into  with  Almagro  was  now  forgotten  i  they  attacked 
him,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  look  bim  prifoner. 
In  fpite  of  Almagro's  age,  which  ought  to  have  excited 
pityj  in  fpite  of  their  common  warfare,  their  dangers 
and  triumphs  ;  in  fpite  of  every  fentiment  of  gratitude, 
for  what  this  unfortunate  man  bad  contributed  to  hi* 
greatnefs ;  and  in  fpite  of  his  late  mercy  to  his  brother; 
all  which  were  pathetically  arid  ftrongly  urged  by  Al- 
magro; Pizarro  bad  him  formally  tried,  condemned,  and 
strangled  in  prifon.  He  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner  at 
Lima,  he  named  fucccflbr  to  his  government,  purfuant  to 
a  power  which  the  emperor  had  granted  bim. 

Pizarro,  confidering  himfelf  now  the  unrivalled  poiTeJTor 
of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
among  the  conqueror*,  but  with  an  unequal  hand.  Of 
courfe,  all  who  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations 
exclaimed  loudly  again  11  the  rapacioufnefs  and  partiality 
of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of  Almagro  murmured 
in  fecret,  and  meditated  revenge.  This  party  was  yet 
numerous,  though  difperfed  about  the  country.  Their 
frequent  cabals  did  not  oafs  unobferved,  and  the  governor 
was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  a?ainft  men  who  medi- 
tated fome  defperate  deed.  He  disregarded  the  admo- 
nitions of  bis  friends  t  "  Be  in  no  pain,"  faid  he,  "about 
my  life  ;  it  is  perfectly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in 
Peru  knows  that  I  can,  in  a  moment,  cut  off  any  head  - 
which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  a  gain  ft  it."  This  <e- 
curity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  ripen  every 
part  of  their  feberoe  ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of  young  Almagro** 
education,  took  the  direction  of  their  confutations,  with 
all  the  zeal  which  this  connexion  infpired,  and  with  all 
the  authority  which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known 
to  have  over  the  mind  of  bis  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  16th  of  June,  1541,  at  mid-day,  the 
feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all  fultry  climates, 
Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  moil  determined 
confpirators,  tallied  out  of  Almagro'*  boufe  in  complete 
armour,  and,  drawing  their  fwordt  as  they  advanced  haf- 
lily  towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live 
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the  king,  bat  let  the  tyrant  die  I"  Though  Pizarro  was 
ufuallyTurrounded  by  fuch  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants as  fnited  the  magnificence  of  the  moft  opulent  fub- 
ject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  j  yet,  at  he  was  juft  rifen 
from  table,  and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their 
own  apartments,  the  confpirators  pafied  through  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved.  Pizarro,  with  no 
other  arms  than  bis  fword  and  buckler,  defended  the 
entry  of  hit  apartment)  and,  fopported  by  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  a  little  knot  of  friends,  he  main- 
tained the  unequal  conteft  with  an  intrepidity  worthy  of 
his  pad  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  com- 
batant. But  the  armour  of  the  confpirators  protected 
them,  while  every  thruft  they  made  took  effect.  Alcan- 
tara fell  dead  at  hi*  brother'*  feet  ;  hit  other  defenders 
were  mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  receiving  at 
length  a  deadly  tbruft  full  in  hi*  throat,  funk  to  the 
ground,  and  expired. 

A*  foon  a*  he  was  (lain,  the  aflafttns  conduced  young 
Almagro  In  folemn  proceflion  through  the  city  of  Quito; 
and,  aflembling  the  magillrates  and  principal  citizens, 
compelled  tbem  to  acknowledge  him  a*  lawful  luccejlbr 
to  hi*  father  in  hi*  government.  But  the  officers  who 
commanded  in  fome  of  the  provinces  refufed  to  recog- 
nize his  authority  until  it  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  ftandard  was 
erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

In  this  Hate  of  things,  the  new  governor,  Vaca  de 
Calfro,  appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  arrived.  This 
man  had  been  chofen  to  the  important  truft,  at  the  inftance 
of  the  emperor  alone,  on  account  of  bis  high  reputation 
for  juftice  and  integrity.  He  immediately  aftumed  the 
fnpreme  authority ;  and,  by  his  influence  and  addrefs, 
foon  *  (Tern  bled  fucb  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  fet  bim 
above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  infult  from  the  ad- 
verfe  party,  but  enabled  hira  to  advance  from  Quito 
with  the  dignity  that  became  his  character.  Encouraged 
>y  the  approach  of  the  new  governor,  the  loyal  were  con- 
firmed in  their  principles,  and  avowed  them  with 
greater  boldncfs  ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their 
femiments  ;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  neccf- 
fary  to  cboofe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  ap- 
peared to  be  the  tafeft,  as  well  a*  the  moft  jult. 

De  Caftro  had  fcarcely  landed,  when  Almagro  fent  nn 
embcifly  to  bim,  propofing  terms  j  to  which  the  governor 
replied,  that  he  was  come  under  the  emperor's  autho- 
rity, to  do  juftice  to  all ;  of  which,  if  a  good  fubject,  he 
could  have  no  room  to  complain  ;  if  a  bad  one,  he  muft 
prepare  for  the  refult.  This  was  new  language  to  tho'e 
who  held  the  fupreme  power  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
who  almoft  forgot  that  they  had  a  fuperior.  Almagro 
refolved  to  abide  the  fortune  of  war;  bur  victory  was  on 
the  fide  of  Caftro,  not  however  without  confiderahle  lofs. 
The  fuperior  number  ol  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity, 
and  the  martial  talent*  of  Francilcode  Carjaval,  his  prin- 
cipal officer,  triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  oppo- 
nents, though  led  on  by  Almagro  with  a  gallant  fpirit, 
worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferving  another  fate. 
The  carnage  was  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
combatants.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  five  hundred  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  wounded  was  ftill 
greater. 

If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Oe  Caftro,  both  in 
the  council  and  the  field,  (urprifed  the  adventurers  in 
Peru,  they  were  ftiii  more  aftomlhed  at  hit  conduit  after 
the  victory.  He  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  griloners  at 
rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  lufFer  death,  others 
were  baniflied  from  Peru.  Their  leader  made  his  efcape 
from  the  field  of  battle;  but,  being  betrayed  by  fome  of 
bi*  officers,  be  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Cuzco ;  and  in 
him  the  name  of  Almagro  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party 
became  extinct. 

During  the  above-mentioned  violent  commotions,  the 
attention  of  the  emperor-king  and  the  ftatefmen  of  Spain 
96  had 
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had  been  naturally  directed  to  the  growing  importance 
of  the  colony  in  Peru.  It  became  obvious,  that,  governed 
by  a  band  of  rapacious,  ignorant,  and  cruel,  adventurers, 
the  arts  or  manufactures  could  not  flourilh  ;  and  confe- 
qucntty  that  Peru  could  form  no  important,  or  at  leaft 
permanent,  addition  to  the  power  and  revenues  of  the 
mother-country.  It  waa  alio  apparent  that  the  Indiana 
fuffered  much  from  their  horrid  talk -nutters;  and  form- 
nately  they  found  a  warm  advocate  in  Bartholomew  de 
h«  Cafas,  who.  both  in  hit  writings  and  in  his  appeals  to 
the  emperor,  fet  forth  in  the  wronged  colours  their  mi- 
fery  and  depopulation.  Independent  of  the  natural  pity 
which  was  excited  in  Spain  by  the  accounts  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  invaders  towards  the  native  Indians,  it  was  urged 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  ill  ufage,  the  (laves  who 
worked  at  the  mines  died  To  rapidly,  and  bred  fo  (lowly, 
that  it  was  apprehended  they  might  in  a  fhort  time  be 
totally  extinct.  The  natural  confequence  of  a  continu- 
ance of  this  treatment  would  have  been  that  no  one 
would  be  left  to  work  the  mines  or  cultivate  the  lands ; 
and  therefore  the  newly-acquired  territory  would  be  a 
perpetual  drain  on  the  population  and  reSourcet  of  Spain, 
imprefled  with  thefe  facts,  the  emperor,  with  decifion,but 
perhaps  with  too  much  abruptness,  framed  a  fyftem  of 
government  for  Peru,  which  went  the  length  of  enfran- 
chiling  the  native  Indians;  for  it  enacted  that  "the 
ftated  tribute  due  by  tbem  to  their  fuperior  (hould  be  af- 
certained,  and  that  they  (hould  be  paid  as  fervantt  for 
any  work  they  might  wUuntaritw  perform."  Confidering, 
moreover,  that  the  vail  tracts  of  land  poflefled  by  the  early 
adventurers  might,  when  cultivated  and  peopled,  render 
their  proprietors  too  powerful  for  Subjects,  the  emperor 
fun  her  ordained  that  they  might,  where  excefBve,  be  re- 
duced to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  court  of  royal 
audiences,  and  that  they  (hould  revert  to  the  crown  on 
the  deccaSe  of  the  poflefior,  and  not  defcend.as  before,  to 
his  wife  and  children.  Befides  thefe  important  regula- 
tions, the  emperor  appointed  Blaco  Nunez  Vela  viceroy 
of  Peru;  and  eftablifhed,  under  the  title  of  "royal 
audience,"  a  council  which  might  ftrengthen  his  adini- 
niA  ration. 

The  enfranchisement  of  their  Daves,  and  the  difmem- 
berment  and  eventual  confiscation  of  their  eftatct,  were 
not  meafures  to  be  tamely  fubmitted  to  by  the  fierce  and 
nngoverned  fettler*  of  Pero.  They  did  not  fail  to  exclaim 
loudly  and  fiercely  againft  a  government  which  tore  from 
them  thofe  poflcffions  which  had  been  granted  as  the  re- 
ward of  hardlhips  and  danger*  almoft  unparalleled  ;  the 
women  alio,  who  faw  the  inheritance  of  their  children 
torn  away,  and  themfelvet  liable  to  be  plunged  from  the 
bigheft  prosperity  to  the  deepeft  poverty,  fanned  with 
their  Simulating  voices  the  flame  of  rebellion.  This  dis- 
affection was  rather  increafed  than  diminiCbed  by  the 
haughty  conduct  of  the  new  viceroy;  and,  the  malcontents 
having  found  a  flcilful  leader  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
(brother  of  the  diScoverer,)  a  civil  war  broke  out.  The 
rebellious  party  foon  overpowered  that  of  the  Spaniflj  go- 
vernment ;  for,  in  the  latter,  difiention*  arofe  even  be- 
tween the  viceroy  Nunez  Vela  and  the  judge*.  The 
viceroy  interfered  with  the  decilions  of  the  judges  ;  they 
in  their  turn  thwarted  all  his  meafures,  and  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  juftify  the  general  disaffection  hi*  conduct  ex- 
cited, and  to  imprilon  him  on  a  defert  ittand  until  he 
could  be  fent  to  Spain. 

The  viceroyalty  thus  broken  up,  the  judges  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  exact  obedience  from  Pizarro.  He  marched 
boldly  to  Lima;  and  Carjaval,  the  prompter  of  all  his 
actions,  entered  the  city  in  the  night  and  banged  feveral 
perfons  who  were  obnoxious  to  bis  party.  The  next  day 
the  court  of  audience  appointed  Pizarro  governor  and 
captain-general  of  the  province. 

Hut  in  the  mean  time  Nunez  Vela  again  appeared  in 
arms.  The  officer  who  had  been  intruded  to  convey  him 
to  Spain,  influenced  either  by  fear  or  remote,  gave  up  to 


his  prifoner  the  command  of  the  veffel,  and  promifed  to 
follow  his  fortunes  and  fupport  his  authority.  The 
viceroy  landed  at  Tumbcz,  and  was  foon  joined  by  num- 
ber* who  were  well  affected  towards  the  mother-country, 
or  were  diflatisfied  with  the  harlh  and  arbitrary  Sway  of 
Pizarro.  Vela  obtained  at  first  fome  advantages  ;  but  the 
decifive  battle  was  fought  at  Quito  in  January  1545, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death. 

The  companions  of  Pizarro  now  advifed  him  to  throw 
off  all  allegiance  to  Spain  ;  to  marry  the  Cogm,  or  Daughter 
of  the  Sun  next  in  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  (by  which 
meafure  he  might  infure  the  fidelity  of  the  native  Peru- 
vians,) and  to  declare  himfelf  fovereign  of  the  country. 
But  Pizarro  had  not  a  foul  fathioned  to  purfue  this  bril- 
liant courfe  ;  a  courfe  wbicb,  if  purfued  in,  would  in  all 
probability  have  detached  Peru  for  ever  from  Spain,  even 
at  that  early  period.  Pizarro  was  not  formed  to  be  a 
king,  but  a  robber:  he  confined  his  views  to  obtaining 
a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  Spaniti  court, 
that  he  might  enrich  himfelf  by  plunder.  This  was 
hopelefs.  The  firft  impulfe  of  the  Spanifh  miniftry  was  to 
declare  Pizarro  a  traitor ;  and  it  was  only  the  consider- 
ation of  the  great  (kill  and  power  of  the  rebel,  the  re- 
motenefs  of  tbe  feat  of  warfare,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting troops,  and  tbe  abl'ence  of  the  Spanilh  veterans 
who  were  engaged  in  Germany,  that  determined  them  to 
adopt  a  milder  and  more  temporizing  plan.  Without 
replying  directly  to  Pizarro,  they  dispatched  to  Peru, 
under  the  title  of  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  Audience  at 
Lima,  an  old  and  infirm  man  named  Pedro  de  la  Gafca. 
He  was  merely  a  prieft  in  the  Inquifition,  and  until  this 
occafion  had  been  employed  only  in  office*  of  negociation. 
To  Gafca  was  entrufted  full  and  unlimited  power,  not 
only  to  act  as  circumitances  might  require  in  regard  to 
Pizarro,  but  to  punilh  with  death,  to  pardon,  or  to  reward, 
anv  one  as  he  might  judge  expedient  1  and  moreover  to 
call  to  hi*  afliftance  all  or  any  of  the  governors  of  tbe 
Settlements  in  Spanilh  America.  With  this  authority, 
but  without  either  money  or  troops,  he  fet  out  to  quell 
a  rebellion  which  already  had  baffled  a  brave  and  diltin- 
guifhed  couimandtr.  On  hi*  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
July  »7,  1546,  he  found  Herman  Mexia,  an  officer  of 
note,  potted  there,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  men  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hofHle 
forces;  but  Galea  appeared  in  Such  picific  guile,  with  a 
train  So  little  formidable,  and  witb  a  title  of  no  Such  dig- 
nity as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much 
refpect.  From  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  fimilar  reception  from  Hinojofa,  whom 
Pizarro  had  entrufted  with  tbe  government  of  that  town, 
and  tbe  command  of  hi*  fleet  ftationed  there.  In  both 
place*  he  held  tbe  fame  language,  declaring  tint  be  was 
lent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  meflenger  of  peace,  not  as  a 
miniftcr  of  vengeance  ;  that  he  came  to  redref*  all  their 
grievances,  to  revoke  the  law*  which  had  excited  alarm, 
to  pardon  paft  offences,and  to  re-cftablifh  order  and  juftice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  Hit  mild  deportment,  the 
fimplicity  of  hit  manners,  the  Sanctity  of  his  profeJlion, 
and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to 
his  declarations.  The  veneration  du*  to  a  perfon  clothed 
with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  com- 
tnifflon,  began  to  revive  among  men  accuftomed  for  fome 
time  to  nothing  more  refpectable  than  an  uSurped  juris- 
diction. HinojoSa,  Mexia,  and  feveral  other  officer*  of 
distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca  applied  Separately, 
were  gained  over  to  bis  intereft,  and  waited  only  for  Some 
decent  occafion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour. 

This  was  not  long  wanting.  Pizarro  oppofed  tbe 
entry  of  the  new  prefident  into  Lima;  offered  him  50,000 
pefos  to  go  back  to  Spain ;  and  inftructed  Hinojofa,  that, 
if  he  retufed,  he  fliould  forthwith  aflaflmate  him.  But 
this  officer,  fearing  to  oppofe  the  order*  of  tbe  king  of 
Spain,  and  difgufted  at  the  atrocious  mandate  of  Pizarro, 
publicly  recogniled  tbe  title  of  the  prefident.  His  officer* 
x  followed 
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followed  hit  examples  and  Gafca  fuddenly  became 
mailer  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of  all  the  troops 
(tationed  there. 

The  infmuating  manner*  of  Gafca,  hit  mildnefs,  and 
his  clemency,  failed  not  to  increafe  bis  party  in  a  rapid 
snd  aftonifhing  manner.  Thii  profperity  feemed  fome- 
what  obftructed  by  the  defeat  of  Centeno,  to  whom  the 
chief  of  his  force  was  entrufied.  This  officer  was  beaten 
in  a  mod  bloody  battle  at  Huarina,  Oct.  10,  1547;  and, 
as  this  was  effected  by  Pizarro  at  the  head  of  a  compara- 
tively fmall  force,  it  railed  his  reputation,  and  confe- 
qnently  the  number  of  his  adherents,  in  no  mean  degree. 
Still,  however,  the  good  qualities  of  Gafca  contrafted  in 
fo  favourable  a  manner  with  tbe  profligacy  and  unrelent- 
ing cruelty  of  Pizarro,  that  be  fcarcely  paired  a  day  with- 
out fome  addition  to  his  force. 

After  fpending  fome  months  in  thus  ftrengthening  hit 
party,  Gafca  began  to  move  towardt  Cuzco,  Dec.  19, 
15+7.  Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  flittered  the  royal- 
ills  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guaman^a 
and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and  to  advance  within 
four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himfelf  that  a  de- 
feat in  luch  a  fituation  a*  rendered  efcape  impracticable 
would  at  once  terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out 
to  meet  the  enemy  ;  and  Carjaval  chofe  his  ground,  and 
made  tbe  difpofition  of  the  troops  with  the  difcerning 
eye  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  confpicu- 
out  in  all  his  operations.  A*  the  two  armies  moved 
forwards  (lowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was 
lingular.  In  tbat  of  Piurro,  compofed  of  men  enriched 
with  tbe  fpotls  of  tbe  mod  opulent  country  in  America, 
every  officer,  and  almoftall  the  private  men,  were  clothed 
in  fluffs  of  filk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
filver;  and  their  horfes,  tbcirarms,  their  ftandards,  were 
adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp.  Tbat  of 
Gafca,  tbougb  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited  what  was  no 
lefs  ftriking  1  he  himfelf,  accompanied  by  tbe  archbifhop 
of  Lima,  the  bifhops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great 
number  of  ecclefiafiics,  marching  along  the  lines,  Welling 
the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  refolute  difcharge 
of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  wefejuft  ready  Co  engage,  Cepeda, 
one  of  Pizirro's  chief  officers,  let  fpurs  to  his  horfe, 
galloped  off,  and  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  preftdent. 
Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed 
hit  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons  in  fuch  high  rank 
(truck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on 
which  the  union  and  ftrength  of  armies  depend,  ccafed 
at  once;  diftruft  and  conlternation  fpread  from  rank  to 
rank.  Some  (ilenily  flipped  away  ;  others  threw  down 
their  arms  1  the  greatelt  number  went  over  to  the  royal- 
ill*.  Pizarro,  Carjaval, and  other  leaders,  employed  au- 
thority, threats,  and  entreaties,  to  ftop  tbem,  but  in  vain. 
In  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men  which  might 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  to- 
tally difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing  all  irretrievably  loft,  with 
a  tamenefs  difgraceful  to  bis  former  fame,  furrendered 
to  one  of  Galea's  officers.  Carjaval,  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  was  overtaken  and  feized.  Gafca,  happy  in  this 
blood  lefs  victory,  did  not  (tain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro, 
Carjaval,  and  a  fmall  number  of  the  mod  ditiinguifhed 
or  notorious  offenders,  were  puniffied  capitally.  Pizarro 
wa*  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  furrendered.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  his  fate  with  a  compofed  dignity,  and  feemed 
defirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  tbe  crimes  which  he 
bad  committed.  Carjaval,  a  more  able  warrior,  and 
more  ferocious  than  Pizarro,  was  quartered.  Thit 
man,  when  he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had 
maflacred  with  his  own  hand  1400  Spaniards  and  »o,ooo 
Indians. 

Such  was  the  laft  (bene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  every  aft 
had  been  marked  with  blood  ;  and  fuch  was  tbe  fate  of 
all  thofe  who  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  redaction  of  Peru. 
Almagro  beheaded  $  his  fon  fharing  tbe  fame  fate; 
Pizarro  murdered  in  his  own  palace;  hi*  brother  Ferdi- 
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nand  kept  a  prifoner  twenty-three  years;  and  bit  other 
brother  Gonzalo  differing  death  as  a  traitor. 

The  new  governor,  having  by  tbefe  few  necelTary  fe- 
yeritiet  quieted  hit  province,  took  effectual  care  to  heal 
its  diforders  by  the  arts  of  peace.  He  fettled  the  civil 
government,  the  army,  and  the  mines,  upon  fuch  a  hafts, 
as  to  enfure,  under  a  wife  adrainiltration,  the  moft  im- 
portant advantages  to  his  country.  He  ilTued  regulations 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated 
to  protect  them  from  oppreffion,  and  to  provide  for  their 
inlirttction  in  tbe  principles  of  religion,  without  depriving 
the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 

Having  now  accomplifhed  the  object  of  his  million, 
Gafca,  « idling  to  return  to  a  private  Ration,  committed 
the  government  of  Peru  into  the  hands  of  the  court  of 
audience,  and  fet  out  for  Spain,  (Feb.  1,  is 50,)  carrying 
tbree  hundred  tbouland  pounds  of  public  money  to  his 
native  country.  And  yet,  fuch  was  his  dilinterefiednefs, 
that,  while  he  brought  this  vaft  recruit  to  the  royal 
treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  fmall 
fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  the  courfe  of  bis  fervicc.  Charles  was 
not  infenfible  to  fuch  merit  ■  he  received  Gafca  with  the 
moft  ditlinguifhing  marks  of  efteem  ;  and,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  bilhopric  of  Palencia,  he  parted  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  the  tranquility  of  retirement,  rcipected 
by  his  country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved 
by  all. 

Notwithstanding  Gafca's  wife  regulations,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Peru  was  not  abfolutely  permanent,  Succeflive 
infurreftions  defolated  the  country  for  fome  years. 
During  thefe  contefts,  many  of  the  firft  invaders  of  Peru, 
and  many  of  thofe  licentious  adventurers  whom  the  fame 
of  their  fuccefs  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  others 
hands.  Each  of  the  parties  gradually  cleared  tbe  country 
of  a  number  of  turbulent  fpirits,  by  executing,profcribing, 
or  banilhing,  their  opponents. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft  cruel  meafures 
were  taken  to  render  it  iinpoflible  for  tbem  to  rebel. 
Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their  laft  king,  had  taken 
refuge  in  fome  remote  mountains,  where  he  lived  in 
peace.  There  he  was  fo  clofely  furrounded  by  the  troops 
which  had  been  fent  out  againft  him,  that  he  was  forced 
to  furrender.  The  viceroy  Francit  de  Toledo  caufed  him 
tobeaccufed  of  feveral crimes  that  he  had  not  committed, 
and  for  which  he  was  beheaded  in  1571.  All  the  other 
defendants  of  the  incas  (ha red  the  fame  fate,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  confpired  againft  tbeirconquerors. 
The  horror  of  thefe  enormities  excited  fo  univerfal  an 
indignation  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that 
Philip  II.  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them;  but 
the  infamous  policy  of  thit  prince  was  fo  notorious,  that 
no  credit  wat  given  to  this  appearance  of  his  juftice  and 
humanity. 

For  the  fpace  of  upwards  of  a 00  years,  Peru  offers 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  to  the  hiltorian.  No  country, 
perhaps,  ever  enjoyed  fo  long  a  period  of  tranquillity  as 
Peru  has  experienced ;  for  though  occafionally,  when 
Spain  has  been  at  war  with  England,  a  few  places  on  the 
coaft  have  fuffered  from  predatory  attempts,  and  the 
navigation  may  bave  been  interrupted  by  our  cruizers, 
yet  in  the  interior,  fo  complete  was  the  fubjugation,  fo 
paffive  was  the  obedience,  that  nothing  but  a  few  trilling 
local  diflenfions  occurred,  after  the  events  we  have  jull 
mentioned,  till  the  year  17S1,  when  an  insurrection  ot  an 
cxtenfivcand  alarming  nature  fuddenly  btirft  forth. 

Jofe  Gabriel  Condercanqui  wa*  a  descendant  of  the  lad 
fovereign  of  the  Peruvian  race.  He  had  been  carefully 
educated  by  hit  father,  and  exhibited  confiderable  talent. 
The  title  of  Marquis  of  Oropefa  bad  been  conferred  on 
one  of  bi*  anceitors.  On  the  death  of  bit  father,  he 
petitioned  to  have  that  title  renewed  in  him;  but,  bring 
refufed,  he  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  announced 
bimlielf  by  the  name  of  Tupoc  Amaru,  which  the  lalt  of  tbe 
incas  bad  borne,  a*  tbe  true  fovereign  of  Peru.  The 
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Indian*  flocked  to  him  in  crowds,  the  facred  fillet  was 
bound  on  his  brow,  and  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Tupac  Amaru  the  Second.  An  overwhelming 
army  was  fpeedily  collected  by  him,  which  fubdued  the 
country,  and  in  veiled  Cuzco.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  though  he  declared  vengeance  a  gain  ft  every 
native  of  Old  Spain,  he  profeflcd  to  favour  equally  the 
ecclefiaftics  and  all  of  the  white  race  who  were  born  in 
America.  Adhering  to  this  fyftem,  he  continued  to 
profper;  but  his  follower!,  elated  with  the  fuccefs  tbac 
everywhere  attended  them,  and  being  in  an  undiiciplined 
Hate,  commenced  a  war  of  extermination  againft  all  who 
were  not  of  the  Peruvian  race,  which  was  attended  with 
fcenes  of  the  moft  horrid  barbarity.  Diego  his  brother,  and 
Andres  hia  nephew,  favoured  the  cruel  difpofition  of  the 
Indians,  and  perpetrated  deeds  which  Jofe  Gabriel  vainly 
ftrove  to  prevent.  The  infurreCtion  continued  two  years, 
and  extended  over  moft  of  the  diftrifts  around  Cuzco. 
But  the  proceedings  againft  the  Whiten,  Moftecs.Mular- 
toes,  and  Negroes,  at  length  united  thefe  calls  againft 
the  Indians.  Jofe  was  furprifed,  and.  with  his  family, 
taken  prifonrrj  and.fliortly  after,  the  whole  were  executed 
in  the  citv  of  Cuzco.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  this  Tupac  Amaru  was  held  by  the  Peruvians, 
that,  when  he  was  led  to  execution,  they  proftrated 
themfelves  in  the  Arrets,  •  id  uttered  the  moft  piercing 
fhrieks  and  execrations  whilft  the  la  ft  of  the  Children  or* 
the  Sun  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  executioners.  With 
this  everu>  terminated  the  Aruggles  of  the  Peruvians  for 
independence;  and  on  late  occasions  they  are  reported  to 
have  down  tnore  difpofition  to  adhere  to  the  government 
of  Spain  than  to  the  newly-created  independent  Aates 
that  have  fprung  up  around  them. 

During  the  recent  events  which  have  caufed  the  divifion 
of  Spanifh  America  into  ft  pa  rate  republics,  Peru  long 
maintained  herallegiance  to  Spain.  When  the  revolution 
in  New  Granada  bc^an  in  i«io,  the  firft  Heps  were  fuch 
its  threatened  no  dilturbance  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces;  but,  its  fpirit  at  length  approaching  the  confine* 
of  Peru,  the  viceroy  difpatcbed  an  army  towards  Quito, 
under  the  command  of  general  Molina,  who  bad  been 
nominated  iirt'.ident  by  the  Junta  of  Cadiz.  As  the 
revohitionifts  were  divided  among  themfelves,  he  eafily 
gained  that  city;  but,  after pm Ailing  fome cruel  meafures, 
the  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  different 
partilans,  who  were  previoufly  at  variance,  but  who  had 
united  in  their  operations  againft  the  Peruvians.  After 
a  Moody  conteft,  they  were  driven  from  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Granada  by  the  republican  general  Marino;  but, 
as  his  attention  was  ftrongly  engaged  in  watching  the 
events  in  the  north,  he  could  not  follow  up  his  victory 
by  pnrfuing  the  royalifts;  who,  on  their  part,  had  fuoh 
enlis  for  ihrir  exertions  towards  the  frontiers  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  Chili,  that,  without  any  formal  treaty, 
holtilities  ceafed  between  Peru  and  New  Granada  in  1814, 
and  have  not  been  fince  renewed. 

As  fbonas  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  formed 
an  independent  government,  an  army  of  5000  men  was 
marched  to  invade  Peru,  under  the  command  of  general 
Balcarce.  He  was  oppofed  before  he  had  reached  the 
frontiers  by  Gdyneche,  a  royalift  commander.  Before 
holtilities  were  begun,  a  treaty  for  an  armiflice  was  made, 
hut  foon  broken,  when  the  Peruvians  repulfed  their 
invader*,  became  invaders  in  their  turn,  and  overran  the 
country  a>  far  as  Salta  ;  having  in  their  pofleflion,  in 
iSit,  the  rich  mining  countries  of  Potofi  and  La  Paz; 
while  the  republicans,  being  embroiled  among  themfelves, 
and  invaded  t>y  the  Portuguele,  had  no  means  of  recruit- 
ing, till  early  in  the  year  1813,  when  their  general 
Belgrano  attacked  the  royalifts  near  Salta,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory,  which  compelled  them  to  abandon 
their  conqticfts,  and  retire  within  their  own  territory. 
In  November  of  the  fame  year,  the  Peruvians  being 
reinforced,  fought  another  battle  on  the  frontiers,  near 
Potoft,  with  fuch  decided  fuccels,  that  they  again  occupied 


thofe  rich  diftrifts,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon. 
The  unfortunate  republican  general  Belgrano  was,  in 

1814,  fuperfeded  by  the  celebrated  San  Martin,  who 
collected  the  fugitives,  organized  a  new  army,  formed 
various  corps  of  Guerillas, and  compelled  the  royalift  gene- 
ral Pezuela  once  more  to  retreat  from  the  contetted  coun- 
try, and  concentrate  his  forces  in  High  Peru.  In  the  year 

1815,  the  contefts  among  the  different  parties  of  republi- 
cans having  weakened  their  army  on  the  frontiers, 
Pezuela  again  attacked  them,  on  the  14th  November ; 
gained  a  hard-fought  battle  at  Sipe-fipe  ;  and,  in  confc* 
quence  of  it,  the  mining-diftriCti  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for 
the  third  lime,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  royalifts. 

The  calls  on  the  viceroy  of  Peru  for  troops  to  maintain 
the  royal  caufe  in  Chili  weakened  his  frontier  forces  at 
the  time  that  San  Martin  was  collecting  his  army  to 
invade  that  country  on  the  part  of  the  republicans.  By 
the  courfe  of  events,  the  theatre  of  the  war  thus  became 
changed.  The  republicans  kept  up  a  fmall  force  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  royalifts,  whofe  troops  and 
ftores  were  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  they  ultimately 
withdrew  from  the  conquered  countries;  which,  by  the 
operations  of  the  remorlelefs  conteft,  had  become  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  raifery,  and  the  mines,  once  fo  highly 
productive,  had  nearly  ceafed  to  be  worked. 

Chili  bad  thrown  off"  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
declared  its  independence.  It  was  torn  by  factions, 
violently  irritated  againft  each  other,  and  a  civil  war 
had  commenced.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  thought  the 
occafion  favourable  for  bringing  it  again  under  the  royal 
authority.  A  force  of  4000  men,  under  general  Pancja, 
watdilpatchcd  to  that  country.  He  Landed  atTalcahuaoo 
early  in  the  year  1813,  and  took  pofleflion  of  Conception 
and  Chilian.  The  Spanifh  troops  appear  to  have  remained 
in  thepofitions  they  occupied,  in  a  ftate  of  great  inactivity} 
whilft  the  Chilians,  divided  into  rancorous  factions,  were 
exhaufting  their  means,  and  impoveriuYtng  their  country. 
The  Spanifh  commander  availed  himfelf  of  the  circum- 
fiances  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  capital,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  1814;  but,  not  fuccceding,  entered  into 
a  treaty  for  evacuating  the  country.  Before  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  general  Oforio  arrived,  as  commander 
from  Lima,  with  confiderahle  reinforcements.  This 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  Chilians  were  wearied 
with  the  evils  they  had  experienced  ;  the  forces  of  the 
king  gave  them  confidence  ;  and  after  a  few  fkirntiflies, 
rather  than  battles,  with  the  different  parlies,  who  never 
ceafed  holtilities  towards  each  other,  the  whole  country 
fubmitted  to  Oforio,  who  entered  the  capital  in  OCtoher 
1814.  The  royalifts  were  in  quiet  pofleflion  of  Chili  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1817.  The  fugitive  republicans 
had  retreated  over  the  Andes,  and  found  an  aiylum  in 
Mendoza.  There  others  joined  them,  in  the  following 
years.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  fupplied  them 
with  ftores;  and  at  length  general  San  Martin,  with  the 
addition  of  foroe  tolerably  difciplined  troops,  was 
appointed  to  the  command.  This  force  parted  the  Cor- 
dilleras in  January  1817,  and  defcended  towards  the  level 
country ;  and,  after  a  moft  complete  vidory  over  the 
Peruvian  army  at  Chacabuco,  in  which  their  commander 
was  made  a  prifoner,  and  his  troops  difperfed,  occupied, 
with  little  difficulty,  the  whole  of  Chili.  The  government 
there  having  aflumed  a  more  confident  and  regular  form 
than  before,  became  a  collecting  point  to  which  adventu- 
rous fpirits,  from  Europe  and  from  America,  reforted. 
Armaments  were  equipped  there,  both  naval  and  military. 
The  former  were  fuccefsful  in  making  prizes ;  and,  in 
combination  with  the  latter,  Valdivia,  the  only  remaining 
fort  re  (»  in  Chili,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  and  ultimately  Lima  itfelf,  was  captured. 

The  conqueft  of  Peru  feeracd  fo  be  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  that  independence,  and 
thofe  republican  inftitutions,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Chili  hadeftablifhcd.  It  had  early  attracted  tbeirrcgards ; 
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anil  the  project  for  achieving  it,  which  wm  wid«ly  circu- 
lated, drew  to  them  many  of  thofe  military  adventurer* 
who,  by  the  peace  in  Europe,  were  deprived  of  occupation. 
Among  others,  lord  Cochrane  and  feveral  Englidt  officer* 
who  had  diftmguilhed  thetafelvei  in  the  naval  fervice, 
found  employment  in  the  fleet  which  wa»  fpeedily  equipped, 
and  which,  in  difcipline  though  not  in  force,  loon  at- 
tained Such  a  fuperiority  over  the  navy  of  Spain  at  to  give 
it  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  South  Sea.  Being 
to  windward  of  the  Spanifh  porta,  it  was  eafy  at  any  time 
to  choofe  the  point  of  attack.  An  army  of  $600  men 
wai  formed  under  San  Martin,  which,  with  the  fleet, 
confiding  of  one  (hip  of  64  gun*,  one  of  50,  one  of  }4,  and 
one  of  3*.  befide*  fome  corvette*  and  tranfport*,  failed 
from  Valparaiso  in  the  latter  end  of  ilao,  and  reached 
Lima  in  February  of  the  following  year.  The  troop* 
were  landed  to  the  north  of  Callao,  and  continued 
without  any  great  exertion  till  May,  when,  the  garrifon 
of  Lima  being  much  ftraitened,  an  armiftice  wa»  con- 
eluded. 

Pezuela,  then  viceroy  of  Lima,  «va»  oppofed  by  the 
andiencia  and  the  muncipality,  who  censured  him  for 
not  adopting  meafure*  Sufficiently  energetic  to  repel  the 
invader*.  The  fame  difpofition  to  cenfure  prevailed 
among  the  officer*  of  the  army}  and  at  length  tbey 
refolvcd  to  depofe  Pezuela.  He  made  no  refinance,  but, 
quitting  the  government  and  country,  the  command  wa» 
placed  in  the  band*  of  Don  Jofe  dc  La  Serna  on  the  19th 
January,  18*1. 

The  troop*  of  La  Serna  were  not  much  Superior  to  the 
invader*  numerically ;  but  fome  of  them  having  gone 
over  to  San  Martin,  gave  the  latter  a  fuperiority.  Lima 
continued  to  be  ftraitened  by  the  general,  andCallaoto 
be  blockaded  by  lord  Cochrane,  who  performed  one  of 
thofe  aft*  of  defperate  valour  which  ftrock  adonifhmcnt 
into  the  Spaniard*.  With  the  boat*  of  hi*  little  fquadron 
he  entered  the  port  of  Callao,  and,  under  the  gun*  of 
it*  tremendous  batteries,  boarded,  captured,  and  carried 
off,  one  of  their  Urged  (hips  of  war,  with  more  men  on- 
board than  were  in  all  the  boat*  that  attacked  her. 

After  fome  month*  had  elapfed,  a  convention  wa* 
agreed  on,  when  La  Serna  with  hit  army  marched  out, 
and  San  Martin  with  hi*  force*  entered  Lima,  on  the  toth 
of  July,  i t*i.  A  garrifon  was,  however,  left  by  the 
royalid*  in  Callao.  The  protracted  operation*  bad  given 
time  to  remove  the  mod  valuable  property,  which,  with 
the  female*  of  the  beft  families,  and  the  non-combatants, 
reached  the  mountainous  didrict*.  San  Martin,  in  the 
polfcmon  of  Lima,  was  in  the  fame  condition  as  La  Serna 
bad  been  for  fome  months  before;  with  many  mouth* 
befide*  thofe  of  hi*  army  to  fill,  and  hi*  intercourse  with 
the  country  that  furniued  provifioot  intercepted ;  but 
he  had  the  advantage  of  naval  fuperiority,  and  could 
draw  Supplies  from  the  coaft,  though,  till  Callao  wa* 
taken,  the  difficulty  of  landing  made  the  arrival  of  fuch 
Supplies  precarious.  At  length  the  garrilon  of  Callao 
agreed  to  evacuate,  on  being  allowed  to  join  La  Serna, 
which  »as  effected.  San  Martin  wai  thus  in  full  pofleffion 
of  the  capital  and  it*  port,  when  a  difpute  between  him 
and  lord  Cochrane,  about  the  drvifion  of  the  plunder, 
caufed  the  latter  to  fail  away,  aad4eavc  the  commander 
of  the  land-force*  to  Secure  hi*  conqueft  a*  well  a*  be  could) 
and  it  appears  that  San  Martin,  by  various  judicious  pro- 
clamations, and  very  moderate  behaviour,  fucceeded, 
apparently,  in  reconciling  all  orders  to  their  new  libera- 
tors. He  proclaimed  himfelf  "  Protector  of  the  Indepen  - 
dence  of  Peru,  until  Peru  was  free,  and  a  National  Con- 
grefs  auembled,"  when  be  declared  he  would  be  ready  to 
Seek  the  quiet  he  had  long  Sighed  after,  by  resigning  his 
authority  to  a  Governor  or  Director  of  their  own  ap- 
pointment. By  this  proclamation,  all  (laves  born  after 
the  18th  of  July,  1811,  are  declared  free ;  the  tribute  of  the 
Indians  is  aboliflted ;  and  the  native*  of  Peru  are  no 
longer  to  be  called  Indians  or  Natives,  but  Peruvians 
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San  Martin  kept  hi*  word.  On  the  toth  of  September, 
18**,  he  iffued  the  following  proclamation  at  Lima,  after 
which  he  retired  to  Valparaiso  in  Chili.  "Peruvian* I 
I  have  witneffed  the  declaration  of  (be  independence  of 
the  ftates  of  Chili  and  Peru  1  I  have  in  my  pofleffion  the 
ftandard  which  Pizarro  bore  in  Subjugating  the  empire 
of  the  Inca*i  amkl  ceafc  to  be  a  public  man.  Thus  are 
recompensed  with  ufary  ma  years  of  revolution  and  war. 
My  promiSe*  to  the  people  where  I  hive  waged  war  are 
fulfilled  )  they  were  to  make  them  independent,  and  to 
leave  the  choice  of  tboirgovernment  tothemSelves.  The 
preSence  of  a  fuccefsful  Toklier  (however  difintcrefted  be 
may  be)  is  alarming  to  newly-conftituted  dates  ;  and,  on 
the  other  band,  I  am  vexed  to  hear  it  faid  that  I  wilh'to 
become  a  Sovereign.  I  (hail  indeed  be  always  ready 
to  make  the  laft  Sacrifice  for  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  the  chancer  of  a  private  citizen,  and  nothing 
attire. 

"  Peruvians  I  I  leave  you  the  national  reprcfentation 
eftablifhed :  if  you  give  it  your  entire  confidence,  you 
may  Sing  a  fong  of  triumph  1  if  not,  anarchy  will  devour 
you.  May  »ildom  prefide  over  your  dediny  5  and  may  it 
be  the  height  of  felicity  and  peace. 

Jose  01  Sam  Martin." 

In  the  mean  time,  La  Serna,  after  uniting  with  the 
garrifon  of  Callao,  had  retired  towards  the  mountain*, 
where  he  intercepted  all  communication  between  Lima 
and  the  mining  diftricts,  and  drew  Supplies  of  men  and 
ftore*  from  the  countries  in  his  rear.  The  whole  of  the 
treafure  captured  in  Lima  did  not  exceed  300,000  dollar*, 
not  a  tenth  part  of  what  was  ufually  to  be  found  in  that 
city.  Lord  Cochrane  having  carried  away  the  money, 
San  Martin,  before  hi*  retirement,  wa*  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  violent  me* Sure*  to  fubfift  hi*  army.  He 
damped  paper  dollar*  to  pay  hi*  troop*,  and  iffued  de- 
cree* commanding  the  inhabitants  to  take  them  in  pay. 
ment.  A  civil  war  i*  thus  existing,  which,  a*  far  aa  the 
lated  intelligence  reaches,  leave*  it  doubtful  if  the  con- 
queror* or  the  conquered  are  in  the  word  condition.  We 
baveWceo  a  letter  from  Lima,  dated  fo  lately  a*  Jan.  to, 
1813,  which  fay*,  "The  date  of  this  country  is  moft 
deplorable ;  impoverimed  to  that  degree,  that  the  go* 
vernment  ha*  not  the  mean*  of  carrying  any  object  into 
effea.  Little  elfc  but  paper  money  circulating,  which, 
depreciating  in  value  daily,  it  i*  difficult  to  exchange 
any  quantity  of  it  for  hard  dollars,  even  at  a  Sacrifice  of 
30  per  cent,  and  without  the  wall*  of  the  city  it  ia  not 
paluble.  There  i«  a  great  want  of  energy  in  the 
government,  which,  together  with  the  total  want  of 
money  or  credit,  render*  it  probable  that  the  war  in  the 
interior  will  be  prot  rafted  a  considerable  time.  The  only 
thing  in  favour  of  the  patriot*,  ia  the  little  dependence 
the  royalift*  can  place  in  the  Indians,  who  I  believe, 
univarudly  detect  the  name  of  a  Spaniard." 

The  new  government,  therefore,  cannot  by  any  means 
be  conSidered  as  firmly  eftablifhed  j  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate ifTue,  it  mult  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
tranquillity  can  be  redored  to  Such  a  degree  a*  to  give 
that  fecurity  to  property  which  i*  more  eflential  to 
mining  than  to  any  other  of  the  operations  of  human 
indudry.  In  whatever  manner  the  present  conteft  may 
terminate,  it  i*  not  pofliblc  to  conceive  that  Peru,  or 
any  part  of  South  America,  will  be  again  Subjected  to  the 
condition  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Nor  is  it  defirable  that  it 
Should  j  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  court  of  Madrid  ruled 
thofe  vad  countries  with  a  partiality  which  prevented  the 
natives  from  developing  their  natural  talents-  Of  170  vice- 
roys who  have  governed  America,  166  were  Spaniards,  and 
only  four  Natives.  Of  60a  captains-general,  588  were 
Spaniards,  and  only  fourteen  Americana,  Tbe  fame 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  high  ecclefiaftical  dignities, 
which  were  aim  alt  always  rrlcrved  for  Spaniards,  and 
alraoft  always  irnicceffibie  to  American  priest*.  For 
farther  particulars  as  to  the  revolted  colooiei,  and  of 
»B  their 
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their  treatment  by  the  mother-country  during  thecourfe 
of  the  late  general  war,  fee  the  article  Mexico,  vol.  xv. 
p.  30S.  and  the  article  London  there  referred  to. 

In  one  refpeft,  the  revolutionary  authorities  in  thefe 
revolted  colonies  appear  to  ui  to  have  acted  unwifely  ; 
namely,  in  ifiuing  letters  of  marque,  and  encouraging 
an  extenfive  practice  of  privateering.  All  the  profit  of 
thefe  predatory  expeditions  partes  into  the  hands  of  Ante- 
rican  and  Englilh  adventurers,  who  are  progrcflively 
reviving  a  pernicious  bucaneeringfyftem,  and  converting 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  a  neft  of  pirates.  Thefe  illicit 
gains  may  be  acquired  at  the  expenfe  of  loyal  Spaniards, 
and  thus  in  fome  degree  cripple  the  resources  of  an 
opponent  party  t  but  ftill  they  are  all  made  at  the  coft  of 
the  country  which  grants  the  letters  of  marque,  and  rouft 
confiderably  retard  the  regular  natural  progrefs  of  opu- 
lence in  the  various  fea-ports  whofe  (hipping  is  thus 
offered  as  the  prize  of  courage,  indeed,  but  alfo  at  the 
premium  of  robbery.  Surely,  it  would  have  been  more 
worthy  of  the  caule  of  independence  to  endeavour  to 
confine  the  mifchtefs  of  warfare  to  organized  armies  and 
fleets  j  and,  if  poflible,  wholly  to  exempt  from  it  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  private  individuals. 

Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru,  have  found 
it  neceOary  to  make  their  local  governments  independent 
of  each  other,  but  they  have  found  in  a  common  danger 
from  the  fame  mother-country,  a  fufficient  motive  for 
federal  union,  and  for  co-operating  in  purpofes  of  ex- 
ternal defence  and  interior  improvement.  Should  this 
union  endure,  it  will  prepare  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
moft  important  empires  which  the  world  hat  ever  fecn. 

Ancient  Customs,  Civil  Institutions,  Govern- 
ment, &c. 

We  polTefs  little  information,  concerning  the  manners 
and  government  of  the  native  Indians  previous  to  their 
conquefk  by  the  Spaniards;  a  circumftance  which  does 
not  feem  forprifing,  when  we  recoiled,  that  the  only 
modes  of  preferving  the  memory  of  events  among  the 
aborigines  were  the  quipii,  traditions,  and  the  rude  Itulp. 
tures  and  paintings  of  emblematical  lymbols.  The  firlf, 
however,  was  nothing  (as  it  feems  from  the  beft  historians) 
but  a  bundle  of  knots  of  various  colours;  the  colour  of 
the  knots  defignating  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  to  be 
defcribed,  and  multiplicity  of  objects  being  denoted  by 
their  number.  Nor  have  the  rude  fpecimens  of  fculpture 
furnilhed  more  information;  with  their  paintings,  they 
have  been  neglected  ordeftroyed  by  their  barbarous  inva- 
ders. To  traditions  only  we  therefore  look  for  the  early 
hiftory  of  the  Peruvian  race  1  and  of  thefe  one  only  is 
worthy  of  record,  and  that  merely  becaufeit  it  connected 
with  the  civil  policy  of  their  government. 

The  Peruvians  affirmed,  that  their  carlieft  date  was 
that  of  fmall  independent  tribes  who  knew  of  none  of  the 
arts  j>r  comforts  of  focial  life.  They  had  llruggled  for 
feveral  aget  with  the  hardfttips  and  calamities  which  are 
inevitable  in  fucb  a  lt.itei  ami,  when  no  circumltancc 
feemcd  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon  effort 
towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  ma- 
jeftic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They  de- 
clared themfelves  to  be  Children  of  the  Sun,  fentby  their 
beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  iniferies  of 
the  human  race,  to  inftruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At 
their  perfuafion,  enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity 
in  whofe  name  they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of 
thedifperfed  favages  united  together,  and,  receiving  their 
commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to 
Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city. 

Mango  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch  were  the 
names  of  thole  extraordinary  perfonages, having  thus  col- 
lected fome  wandering  tribes,  formed  that  focial  union, 
which,  by  multiplying  the  deiiret  and  uniting  the  efforts 
of  the  human  fpeciet,  excites  induftry  and  Tcadt  to  im- 


provement. Mango  Capac  inftrufted  the  men  in  agri- 
culture, and  other  ufeful  arts.  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the 
women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour  of'  the  one 
fex,  fubfiftence  became  lefs  precarious:  by  that  of  the 
other,  life  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  feeo- 
ring  the  objects  of  rtrft  necefliry  in  an  infant  ftate,  by  pro- 
viding food,  raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the  rude 
people  of  whom  he  took  charge,  Mango  Capac  turned 
his  attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy 
as  might  perpetuate  their  bappinefs  ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  performance  of  this  talk  he  left  gre.it  and  incoh- 
teftible  evidence  of  his  powers  as  a  legiftatof.  In  all 
early  fiates  of  fociety,  we  obferve  that  it  is  impoflible  10 
influence  mankind  by  motives  of  expediency,  or  to  make  - 
them  comprehend  (much  lefs  aft  on  the  conviction)  that 
the  convenience  of  the  few  mull  ever  be  fubfervient  to 
the  good  of  the  many.  Law,  therefore,  was  always  at  firft 
leagued  with  religion ;  and,  united,  their  effect  was  pow- 
erful and  falutary. 

It  feems  that  this  was  underftood  by  the  first  civilized 
rulerof  the  Peruviant.  He  defcribed  himfelf  and  con  fort 
1%  Children  of  the  Smn.  TheJaw,and  the  right  of  govern, 
ing,  he  profefled  to  have  received  from  thegreat  luminary 
which  the  Peruviant  worihipped  as  the  Eternal  Being. 
He  fixed  clearly  the  right  of  defcent;  and,  to  preferve  the 
facred  majesty  of  the  royal  blood,  the  fons  of  the  inca 
always  married  their  lifters.  The  fway  of  the  inca  was  of 
courfe  abfoiutely  defpotic,  for  bis  word  was  the  mandate 
of  heaven  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  t reafon  or  faction 
could  not  poffibly  arife  in  the  ftate.  Even  the  punilhed 
criminal  could  fcarcely  murmur  againft  a  fentence  which 
his  creed  muft  have  taught  him  came  directly  from  the 
Ruler  of  all.  This  fyltem  of  government  (impregnable- 
while  religion  held  its  fway)  releafed  the  Peruvians  from 
all  civil  diflentions  and  calamities,  and  was  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  calculated  to  enfure  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
civilization  ;  and  fortunately  this  improvement  acquired 
ftrength  from  the  happy  difpefstion  of  the  fucceeding 
incasj  for,  though  twelve  in  number,  the  uniform  cha- 
racter of  their  reign  was  that  of  mild  neft  and  clemency. 

Agriculture,  fo  eflential  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, was  much  encouraged  by  the  incas.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  fun  cultivated  afield  ncarCuzco  with  theirown 
bands.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided 
into  three  parts  1  one  was  conlecrated  to  the  Sun  and  to 
the  rites  of  religion  ;  the  fecond  belonged  to  the  inca,  for 
the  funport  of  government ;  the  third  and  largelt  (hare 
was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among 
whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals,  how  - 
ever, nor  communities,  bad  a  right  of  exclufive  property 
in  the  portion  fet  apart  for  their  ufe.  They  pouched  it 
only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  divilion 
was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number,  and 
exigencies,  of  each  family.  All  thofe  landt  were  culti- 
vated by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The 
people,  lummoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired  in  a  body 
to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  talk,  while 
longs  and  mufical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  la- 
bour. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but 
little  felt  ( for  the  product  of  the  landt  confecrated  to  the 
Sun,  as  well  as  that  of  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  incas,  being 
depofited  in  ftorchoufes,  it  remained  at  a  ftated  provi&on 
for  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  progTefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  was  rapid. 
Their  (kill  in  architecture  is  exemplified  in  the  temple  of 
Pachacamac,  (which  fee,)  and  in  the  great  roads  from 
Culco  to  Quito,  extending  above  joo  miles  in  length, 
and  their  aqueducts.  They  difplayed  much  ingenuity  in 
(melting  ore,  and  refining;  in  making  mirrors,  and  va- 
rious implements  both  for  war  and  labour. 

Considering  thefe  happy  conftitutions,  the  mild  and 
gentle  difpofition  of  this  people,  fo  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  fanguinary  Mexicans;  the  frank  and  ge- 
nerous fpirit  with  which  they  admitted  into  their  bofoms 
the  deceitful  Spaniards ;  we  cannot  fufficiently  regret  the 
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early  difcovery  of  their  country.  Had  it  been  referred 
for  later  periods,  what  a  high  degree  of  civilization  might 
the  natives  have  attained,  and  how  much  valuable  infor- 
mation might  have  been  obtained  by  conquerors  lefs 
barbarous  and  ignorant  than  were  the  Spanifh  adven- 
turers. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Peruvian  Syftem  was 
free  from  faults.  Their  advancement  in  the  arts  was 
much  retarded  by  their  detached  and  independent  mode 
of  life.  Their  only  city  was  Cofco;  every- where  elfe 
they  lived  in  detached  and  diftant  habitations  j  confe- 
quently  every  man  exercifcd  the  known  arts  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  Separation  of  profeifions  did  not  obtain  j  and 
therefore  improvement  was  flow.  A  great  defect  in  their 
criminal  jurisprudence  was  the  capital  puniftiment  of  alt 
offences  indiscriminately.  This  arofe  from  the  religious 
nature  of  their  legiflature.  All  offences  being  conSidered 
as  infults  to  the  Deity,  and  an  infult  to  the  Deity  being 
of  courfe  a  crime  worthy  of  death,  the  (lighted  offence 
colt  the  life  of  the  offender.  The  cruel  cu  (torn,  too,  of 
immolating  the  attendants  of  a  grandee  at  his  funeral, 
under  the  abfurd  notion  of  their  waiting  on  him  in  the 
next  world,  was  prevalent  in  Peru.  On  the  de  ith  of  Huana 
Capac,  above  a  thoufand  victims  were  doomed  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  tomb. 

There  were  four  orders  of  people  in  Peru  ;  vis,  i.  The 
royal  race,  or  children  of  the  fun.  i.  The  orejauet ,  or 
nobles,  who  were  allied  to  the  firft,  and  were  fo  named 
either  from  the  ear-rings  they  wore,  or  from  the  largenefs 
of  their  ears,  which  was  a  mark  of  royal  defcent ;  for  Gar- 
cilaflo  de  la  Vega,  himfelf  a  descendant  from  the  incas, 
fays,  that  "  Mango  Capac  was  particularly  remarked  on 
account  of  his  ears,  which  were  fo  large  as  to  be  hardly 
credible  to  thofe  who  bad  not,  as  I  have,  noted  them  in 
the  perfonsof  hisdeSccndanti."  3.  The  commonalty,  or 
freemen.  4.  The  yoMtcoiuu  or  Slaves,  whole  garb  and 
houfes  were  of  a  form  different  from  thofe  of  the  freemen, 
or  bulk  of  the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  confided  chiefly  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  Sun,  but  fome  have  aliened  that  the  belief 
in  another  and  fuperior  Being  obtained  very  generally 
among  them.  It  is  not  eafy,  at  this  period  oftime,  to 
eftabhfh  the  truth  ■  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  built  a 
magnificent  temple  and  worlhipped  a  deity  under  the  title 
of  Pat  ha  L'amac,  a  word  which,  according  to  Garcilaflb, 
Signifies  the  «'  Soul  of  the  World."  On  the  other  hand, 
they  offered  to  this  deity,  even  if  diftinlt  from  the  Sun, 
the  fame  facrifices  and  prayers  as  were  offered  to  that  lu- 
minary. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  mould  conftder 
that  there  was  latitude  and  variety  of  belief,  according 
to  the  ignorance  or  information  of  the  different  worfhip- 
pertj  but  that  the  common  people  did  very  generally 
worfhip,  as  the  great  God,  the  Sun  only. 

Befides  the  Sun,  the  Peruvians  worlhipped  the  Moon 
(according  to  their  creed  his  wife  and  filler),  under  the 
title  of  Mama  (^uilla;  but  they  did  not  hold  fealts,  or  pre- 
pare Sacrifices,  for  her  efpecial  honour.  They  contented 
themfelves  with  Ample  proftrations  and  prayer  ;  a  Species 
of  adoration  which  they  likewife  paid  to  the  planet 
Ckafia  (Venus),  an  attendant  of  the  Sun;  to  Thunder 
and  Lightning,  the  minifters  of  bis  anger ;  and  to  the 
Rainbow,  with  which  likewife  he  feemed  to  have  fome 
immediate  connexion.  The  priefts  were  all  the  younger 
Sons  of  the  incas ;  and  consequently,  as  they  were  de- 
scended from  the  Sun,  received  in  their  own  perfons  Some 
portion  of  the  public  worfhip.  Many  were  the  ceremo- 
nies which  were  performed  in  honour  of  the  Sun  by  thefe 
his  reputed  children  j  and,  though  they  bad  effectually 
aboliflaed  the  Sacrifices  which  Some  have  feared  were  prac- 
tised among  the  Peruvians  before  their  civilization  by 
Mango  Capac,  yet  they  confecrated  their  altars  with  the 
blood  of  animals.  Their  chief  ceremony  was  called  the 
tVreat  ifeyists,  or  -Feaft  of  the  Sun;  this  was  fo  curious, 
that  we  Shall  detain  our  readers  with  a  Short  account  of  it. 

It  begin  by  the  prieft  procuring  fire  from  the  "  hand  of 


the  Sun."  This  was  done  fa  the  fame  way  as  we  create 
fire  by  condenfing  the  Solar  rays  into  a  focus  by  the 
means  of  a  lens.  The  inftrument  ufed  by  them  was  a 
concave  and  highly- polifhed  veflcl,  which  reflected  the  Solar 
rays  towards  a  Tittle  mafs  of  cotton,  which  of  courfe  took 
fire.  The  fire  thus  obtained  was  ufed  to  burn  the  victims, 
and  to  cook  the  food  which  was  eaten  during  that  day's 
festival ;  and  was  rhen  taken  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  to  the  houSe  of  the  Chofen  Virgins,  whofe  care  was  to 
prelerve  it  unextinguilhed.  If  the  Sun  did  not  fhine  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  feaft,  the  Indians  kindled  fire  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  not  without  dire  prefages  as  to  the  an- 
ger oS  the  Sun,  who  bad  thus  reSuSed  them  fire  "  from  his 
own  hand." 

The  next  Step  was  the  proceffion.  This  was  formed  by 
the  chief  officers,  curatat  or  paciqtuj,  of  the  empire,  and 
was  at  once  grand  and  grotefque.  Some  of  them  were 
clothed  in  veJiments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  their 
heads  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  the  Same.  Some 
were  clothed  in  the  Skins  of  lions.  Some  represented 
angels,  being  adorned  with  feathers  of  a  very  large,and 
Sacred  bird  called  Cuntur,  fo  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had 
wings.  There  were  fome  alfo  who  dtlguifed  tlicmfelves 
in  a  variety  of  mailt s,  Some  comic,  others  horrible,  and 
who,  making  hideous  and  discordant  Sounds  both  with 
their  voices  and  by  instruments,  displayed  in  antics  and 
ridiculous  poftures  the  molt  laughable  fooleries.  Laftly, 
all  the  nobles  wore  their  arms,  as  bows,  javelins,  hatch- 
ets, &c.  and  the  fpoils  oS  war.  The  Sacrifices  then  took 
place  in  the  preSence  oS  the  aflembled  people,  and  of 
Strangers  or  visitors.  Afterwards,  with  much  ceremony, 
the  inca,  having  awaited  the  firft  dawn  of  dav,  and  kneel- 
ing, having  killed  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  Sun,  he 
offered  to  that  luminary  a  libation  in  a  ponderous  golden 
viSe.  The  proceffion  now  moved  towards  the  temple, 
but  (topped  within  two  hundred  paces  of  its  gate:. the 
inca  alone  and  bis  family  advanced,  and  offered  vafes  to 
the  deity  of  the  temple.  The  priefts  then  received  veflels 
or  prefents  from  all  the  nobles  in  the  proceffion,  which 
they  likewiSe  depolited  in  the  temple.  The  Sacrifices 
having  been  relumed,  and  auguries  eftibliflied  from  them, 
the  Feaft  of  Raymi  ended  by  eating  a  peculiar  and  fa« 
cred  bread  called  fasten,  and  the  Item  of  the  Slaughtered 
victims.  Drink  was  abftained  from  until  Some  hours 
after  the  re  pa  ft.  We  prefent  our  readers  with  an  engra- 
ving of  the  above-mentioned  grotefque  proceffion. 

The  molt  magnificent  of  all  the  Temples  dedicated 
to  the  Sun  was  that  erefted  at  Cufco,  a  city  which 
had  been  founded  by  Mango  Capac  himfelf.  Ac- 
cording to  Garcilaflb  (from  whom  the  following  de^ 
fcription  is  taken),  this  temple,  for  its  beauty  and  ricb- 
nefs,  exceeded  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  It  waa 
built,  however,  of  wood,  and  was  covered  with  thatch, 
(for  tiles  and  bricks  were  unknown;)  but  the  walls  were 
completely  wainfeoted.  with  plates  of  gold.  The  great 
altar  was  Situated  towards  the  eaftern  wall  of  this  Superb 
edifice,  and  was  Surmounted  by  the  figure  of  the  Sun. 
This  figure,  which  covered  the  whole  oft  he  eaftern  wall, 
was  a  large  and  maflive  golden  plate,  carved  fo  as  to  re- 
ferable the  painting  commonly  made  by  artifts  of  this  day, 
viz.  a  round  human  vifage  Surrounded  with  flaming 
rays. 

On  each  fide  of  the  temple  were  arranged,  in  the  order 
of  their  fucceflion,  the  bodies  of  the  deceaSed  kings,  em- 
balmed in  Such  a  manner  (it  is  Said)  as  to  appear  alive. 
They  were  Seated  on  thrones  of  gold,  raifed  on  pedeftats 
of  the  fame  metal ;  and  had  their  countenances  directed 
towards  the  floor  of  the  building;  excepting  however 
Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  and  laft  inca  of  the  race  of 
Mango  Capac,  whofe  eminent  virtue  and  kingly  quali- 
ties had  procured  him  the  honour  of  fitting  on  the  wefteru 
fide  of  the  building ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  his  face  turned 
direftly  towards  the  image  of  the  fun.  The  gates  of  the 
temple  were  many,  and  all  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; 
and  the  principal  entrance  was  from  the  north.  Round 
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the  walls  wat  carried  an  immenfe  raafsof  gold  in  tbe  form 
of  a  garland,  or  crown,  not  left  than  an  ell  deep. 

Near  tbe  temple  flood  a  cloifter  or  gallery  of  four  fide*, 
tbe  roof  of  which  was  furreounted  by  a  large  golden 
crown,  fimilar  to  that  which  furrounded  the  temple. 
Surrounding  this  building  were  five  large  fquarc  tents, 
or  tabernacles,  furmounted  with  roofs  of  a  pyramidal 
form.  The  firft  of  thefe,  which  was  neareft  to  the  great 
temple,  bad  its  gates  and  walls  covered  with  plates  of 
filver  j  and  here  the  Moon,  -  the  wife  and  filler  of  the 
fun,"  under  the  name  of  Mama  Quilla,  was  worlbipped. 
Her  figure  was  fimilar  to  that  of  she  Sun,  except  that  it 
was  made  of  filver,  and  had  the  face  of  a  woman,  inftead 
of  a  man.  As,  in  tbe  temple  of  the  fun,  the  embalmed 
incas  occupied  the  fpacet  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
father,  fo  here  the  wives  of  tbe  incas  occupied  each  fide 
of  "Mother  Moon,"  excepting  only  Mama  Ocollo,  who 
fate  oppofite  the  Moon,  as  her  fon  did  oppofite  the  Sun  ; 
an  honour  conferred  on  this  female  in  confideration  of 
her  being  the  mother  of  Huana  Capac. 

The  next  apartment  was  for  the  worlhip  of  Ckafcm,  or 
Venus,  ilfo  called  the  Page  of  the  Sun,  becaufewie  was 
faid  to  appear  fometimes  before  and  fometimes  after  him; 
alio  for  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  of  the  other  liars,  who 
were  all  called  the  "  Servants  of  the  Moon."  This  apart- 
ment and  its  portal  were  covered  with  filver,  lilce  that 
of  the  Moon  ;  and  its  roof  refembled  the  heavens,  Tome 
with  flars  of  various  magnitudes. 

The  third  apartment  was  for  tbe  reception  of  Thunder 
and  Lightning  j  and,  at  thefe  were  called  the  "Servants 
of  the  Sun,"  their  habitation  was  decorated  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  temple;  that  is  to  fay,  with  plates  of  gold. 
They  cduld  not  of  courfe  paint  or  carve  any  figure  of 
thefe  phenomena  j  but  they  worlbipped  them  under  tbe 
name  of  Yllapt,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 

The  fourth  apartment  tbey  dedicated  to  the  Rainbow. 
As  they  found  the  Sun  produced  this  appearance,  they 
clothed  its  habitation  in  tbe  folar  fplendour  of  gold  j  but 
they  farther  adorned  it  with  an  image  of  the  rainbow  it- 
felf,  painted  with  various  hues,  and  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  wall  to  the  other.  The  Peruvians  always  (hut 
their  mouth  when  the  rainbow  appeared,  becaufe  tbey 
believed  that,  if  they  did  not,  their  teeth  would  prefently 
decay,  and  become  rotten. 

The  fifth  apartment  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  high  pried 
and  the  other  priefls,  who  were  all  to  be  of  the  royal 
blood  of  the  incas.  Here  the  facrifices  and  other  con- 
cerns of  the  temple  were  arranged;  and  here  alfo  audience 
was  given  by  the  inca;  but  tt  never  was  ufed  to  eat, 
drink,  or  deep,  in. 

One  remarkable  circuraftance  remains  to  be  noticed  ( 
which  is,  that  the  gods  of  Quito,  and  of  all  the  other 
nations  which  had  been  fifbdued  by  the  incas  of  Peru, 
were  lodged  in  this  grand  temple  at  Cufco.  Thefe  gods 
might  be  worlbipped  even  in  the  prefence  of  the  Sun  j  but 
upon  certain  conditions.  It  was  required  that  the  vo- 
tary (hould  firft  worlhip  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  afterwards  he  might  pray  to  his  own  peculiar  divinity. 
Such  was  the  politic  toleration  of  tbe  incas.  They  were 
of  opinion,  that,  if  not  perfecuted,  the  vanquifhed  nations 
would  infenfibly  withdraw  from  their  abfurd  worfhip,  and 
conform  to  the  eftablifhed  religion.  In  lacl,  the  worfhip 
of  the  Sun  had  increafed,  and  would  have  foon  annihi- 
lated that  of  the  foreign  idols,  had  not  the  invafion  of 
the  Spaniards  involved  all  in  one  common  ruin.  And 
«c  are  of  opinion,  that  Tome  of  the  figures  in  the  procef- 
fton,  which  we  cannot  otherwife  explain,  might  represent, 
either  ferioufly  or  ludicroufly,  tbe  fymbols  of  the  ancient 
worlhip  of  the  barbarous  nations,  then  fad  decaying, 
liscsj  all  thefe  went  to  worlhip  in  one  grand  temple. 

After  rbe  conqueft  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  thefe  pro- 
ceflions,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  were  firft  difcouraged,  and 
ifterwards  prohibited  ;  lor  the  Spaniards  would  naturally 
wilb  to  obliterate  all  remembrance  of  the  forqaer  cultosns 
and  religion.   Add  to  this,  the  decline  of  tbe  number* 


of  native  Peruvians  by  perfecntion,  ant,  the  forced  con- 
vcrfion  of  many  more  to  Spton/k  Chriftianity.  Still  tbey 
cherilbcd  a  love  for  thefe  proceffioni,  and  were  fometimes 
indulged  in  tbe  renewal  of  them,  though  at  length  tbey 
may  be  faid  to  have  loft  their  object ;  for  there  are  now 
very  few  wortVippers  of  the  Son  at  Lima  or  at  Cueco; 
and  indeed  the  native  unmixed  Indians  are  reduced 
from  eight  millions,  of  which  they  confifted  in  i<<i,  to 
little  more  than  half  a  million.  (Prefent  State  of  Pern, 
i«oS.) 

However,  aa  the  king*  of  Spain  ftill  call  themfelve* 
Incas  of  Peru,  it  is  upon  tbe  accefllon  of  a  monarch  to 
tbe  crown  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  that  the  Peruviana 
are  more  particularly  indulged  with  the  permiflion  to  ce- 
lebrate the  inca-king't  acceffion  by  a  revival  of  fome  of 
their  ancient  ceremonies.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  in  the 
year  17 S9,  upon  tbe  coronation  of  tbe  late  Charles  IV. 
Willing  to  preferve  fome  traces  of  cottumes  highly  beau- 
tiful, but  which  will  foon  be  unheard  of,  we  have  (elected 
fome  of  tbe  mo  ft  piAurefque  figures  difplayed  in  that 
proceflion  for  ft  pa  rate  engravings. 

Plate  II.  reprefents  the  Inca  and  hit  Queen. 

Plate  III.  A  Virgin  or  Priefteft  of  the  Sun  1  together 
with  an  Amazon  or  Female  Warrior  of  the  Yurimagua 
tribe,  who  formed  part  of  a  Proceflion  at  the  Entry  of  a 
new  Viceroy  into  Lima,  July  14,  1544;  and  a  female 
Indian  habited  as  the  Minerva  of  Peru,  introduced  in 
the  feftival  of  17(9. 

Other  drawings  we  have  feen  of  perfonages  who  have 
figured  in  tbe  recent  proccflioni,  particularly  that  of 
i7«o(  but  we  are  obliged  to  confeft,  that  in  them 
(as  indeed  in  the  lad-mentioned  figure  on  our  Plate)  the 
Spanilh  coftume  is  fo  mixed  with  the  Peruvian,  that  the 
reader  would  not  admit  them  as  representations  of  what 
tbey  profefs  to  be.  This  it  not  to  be  wondered  r.t ,  for 
tbe  Peruvian  dreft  it  now  rarely  feen  ;  and  we  therefore 
refrain  from  giving  any  more  figures  of  Spanifh  Penman* 
or  Peruvian  Spaniards. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Peruvian  government,  and 
that  long  reign  of  anarchy,  or  of  military  defpotiftn, 
which  fucceeded,  the  Spanifh  government  was  fettled  in 
the  following  form.  The  fovereign  power  was  delegated 
to  a  viceroy ,-  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  royalty, 
appointed  nit  own  officers,  and  gave  audiences  like  a 
king.  He  refuted  ufually  at  Lima,  (which  fee.)  The 
viceroy  was  alfo  prefident  of  the  reyof  audiemtt.  This 
was  a  court  formed  on  the  model  of  the  court  of  chancery 
in  Spain.  We  have  already  alluded  to  its  eftablifhment 
by  tbe  emperor  in  1543.  To  tbe  cognizance  of  tbia 
court,  both  civil  and  criminal  caufet  were  fubjected  j  and 
for  each  peculiar  judget  were  fet  apart.  The  Spanifh 
viceroyt  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  tbemfelvet  into 
this  feat  of  juftice,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their 
diltance  from  tbe  control  of  a  fuperior  rendered  bold, 
have  afpired  at  a  power  which  their  tnafter  did  not 
venture  to  aflame.  In  order  to  check  an  usurpation 
which  miift  have  annihilated  juftice  and  fecarity  in  the 
Spanifh  coloniet,  by  fubjeSing  the  livet  and  property  of 
all  to  the  will  of  a  fingte  man,  the  viceroyt  have  been 
prohibited,  in  tbe  moll  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  law*, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  conrtt 
of  audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a 
voice,  with  refpect  to  any  point  litigated  before  rbem. 
In  fome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  quedioa  of  civil 
right  it  involved,  even  tbe  political  regulation!  of  the 
viceroy  might  be  brought  under  the  review  of  rbe  court 
of  audience,  which,  in  thefe  inftancet,  might  be  deemed 
an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and  the 
people,  at  a  con  it  i union* I  barrier  to  cirenmf critic  hit 
jurifdiction.  But,  at  legal  reftraintt  on  a  person  who 
reprefented  the  fovereign,  and  was  clothed  with  hit 
authority,  were  little  luited  to  the  genina  of  Spanifh 
policy,  the  hesitation  and  refer ve  with  which  it  conferred 
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event  of  a  d  i  reft  colli  (ion  between  their  opinion  and  tbe 
will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determined  muft  be  carried 
into  execution,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of  tbe  Indies. 
But  to  be  entitled  to  remonftrate,  and  inform  again  ft  a 
perfon  before  whom  all  others  muft  be  ft  lent  and  tamely 
Submit  to  bis  decree*,  was  a  privilege  which  added  dig. 
nity  to  the  courts  of  audience.  This  was  farther  aug- 
mented by  another  circurnft.mce.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
viceroy  without  any  provision  of  a  fucceflbr  by  the  king, 
the  fupreme  power  was  veiled  in  the  court  of  audience 
refident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty ;  and  the  fenior 
judge,  affifted  by  his  brethren,  exercifed  all  tbe  functions 
of  the  viceroy  while  the  office  continued  vacant.  In 
matters  which  come  under  the  cognifance  of  the  au- 
diences, in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as 
courts  of  juftice,  their  fentences  are  final  in  every  litiga- 
tion concerning  property  of  lefs  value  than  fix  thotifand 
pcfos;  but,  when  the  Subject  in  difpute  exceeds  that  fum, 
their  decifions  are  fubject  to  review,  and  may  he  carried, 
by  appeal,  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  In  the 
year  1776,  an  officer  called  the  rtgtnt  was  attached  to  the 
royal  audience.  It  was  then  compofed  of  this  officer, 
eight  oidtrrs  or  judges,  four  alcaldes  of  the  court,  and  two 
filcal*  j  the  governor,  as  before,  being  prefident.  It  was 
alfo  divided  into  three  chambers.  There  was  alfo  a 
fuperior  junta  of  the  royal  treafury,  compofed  of  the 
viceroy,  the  regent  of  the  court  of  audience,  the  dean  of 
the  tribunal  of  accounts,  and  other  officers.  The  tribu- 
nal of  accounts  was  for  determining  caufes  of  the  reve- 
nue. For  the  government  of  the  remoter  provinces, 
which  we  fliall  prefently  defcribe,  the  governor  had  un- 
der him  feven  intendanttand  fifty-two  Sub-delegate*. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  we  muft  devote  a  few  words  to  that  im- 
portant tribunal,  though  it  was  not  held  at  Lima,  nor 
even  in  America.  In  this  council,  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  Spanifh  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power, 
was  veiled  the  fupreme  government  of  all  the  Spamfh  do- 
minions in  America.  It  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Ferdinand 
V.  in  the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect 
form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  15x4.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  every  department,  ecclefiallieal,  civil,  military, 
and  commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the 
government  and  police  of  the  colonies  originate  there, 
and  muft  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members, 
before  they  are  iflued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  tbe 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  referved  to  the  crown 
are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it  each  perfon  em- 
ployed in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is  ac- 
countable. It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  fer- 
vices,  and  inflicts  the  punifhments  due  to  their  malver- 
fations.  Before  it  is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  either 
public  or  fecret,  it  received  from  America  i  and  every 
Scheme  of  improving  the  adminiftration,  the  police,  or 
the  commerce,  of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  confi- 
deration.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  it  has  been  the  conftant  object  of  the  catholic 
monarch*  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make  fuch 
additions  from  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its 
fplendour,  at  might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fub- 
jeftsin  the  new  world. 

As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in  his 
Council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place 
where  he  refides.  Another  tribunal  has  been  inftituted, 
in  order  to  regulate  fuch  commercial  affairs  as  required 
the  immediate  and  perfonal  infpeftion  of  thofe  appointed 
to  fuperintend  them.  This  is  called  Cafa  de  la  CoiitratQ- 
rion,  or  the  houfe  of  trade,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  Seville, 
the  port  to  which  commerce  with  the  new  world  was  con- 
fined, as  early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  confidered 
both  as  a  board  of  trade  and  as  a  court  of  judicature. 
In  the  former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  intercourse  of  Spain  with  America  {  it  re- 
gulates what  commodities  mould  be  exported  tbjther, 
and  has  the  infpeftion  of  fuch  as  are  received  in  return. 
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It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  tbe  freight  and  burden  of  the  (hips,  their 
equipment  and  definition.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it 
judges  with  refpect  to  every  queftion,  civil,  commercial, 
or  criminal,  anting  in  consequence  of  the  tranfaftions  of 
Spain  with  America ;  and  in  both  thefe  departments, 
its  decifions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court 
but  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of  government 
which  Spain  had  eftablifhed  in  her  American  colonic*. 
To  enumerate  the  various  Subordinate  boards  and  officers 
employed  m  tbe  admmiftration  of  juftice,  in  collecting 
the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  police 
of  the  country  ;  to  defcribe  their  different  functions  j  and 
to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effeft  of  their  operations  ; 
would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than  minute  and 
uninterefting. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  fabj ligation,  the  Peruvians 
were  much  diftrefled  by  the  parcelling  out  of  the  country 
into  tneemnubu,  a  fort  of  feudal  benefices  which  were 
diftributcd  on  certain  conditions  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
encomendero,  or  holder  of  the  benefice,  befidet  owing 
military  fervice  to  the  Rate,  was  bound  to  refide  on  his 
encomienda,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Indians  living 
upon  it,  and  to  fee  them  properly  inftrufted  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  religion.  The  Indians  were  bound  in  return 
to  pay  him  a  ifipulated  tribute ;  but  fo  far  were  they  from 
being  reduced  to  flavery,  that  he  could  not  lawfully 
exact  from  them  any  perfonal  fervice  whatever.  The 
fyftem  of  encomienda*  was  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and,  though  variouQy  modified  and  changed 
by  his  fuccefTors,  it  was  not  finally  abolifhed  till  the  reign 
of  Philip  V.  All  accounts  agree,  that,  however  well 
intended,  it  was  in  itscrVefts  oppreiTive  and  injurious  to 
tbe  Indians.  Tbe  encomendero  was  continually  exacting 
from  them  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  demand,  and 
doing  for  them  lefs  than  he  was  bound  to  perform. 

The  fyftem  of  encomienda*  was  followed  by  the  ftill 
more  fatal  plan  of  rtportimiento* ;  according  to  which 
the  government,  in  con  due  rat  ion  of  the  limited  faculties 
and  improvident  character  of  tbe  Indians,  directed  the 
corregidor  or  judge  of  the  diftrift  in  which  they  lived, 
to  Supply  them  with  cattle,  feed-corn,  inftruments  of 
agriculture,  and  even  clotbes  and  other  nccefTaries  of 
which  they  were  in  want,  according  to  his  discretion 
and  opinion  of  their  neceffities  j  but  at  a  price  regulated 
by  law,  and  without  any  profit  to  himfelf.  The  abufes 
to  which  this  fyftem  muft  have  led,  may  eafily  be 
conceived.  They  became  at  length  fo  enormous,  as  to 
call  again  for  tbe  interference  of  the  government,  which, 
alter  mature  deliberation,  determined  on  abolifhing  the 
repartimicntos.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  1779, and 
the  Indians  were  left  to  manage  their  own  concerns  as 
they  pleaSed.  A  perfonal  tax  or  tribute  alone  was  ex- 
acted, which  was  extremely  moderate,  and  was  regarded 
rather  as  a  diftinctive  mark  and  token  of  vafl'alage  than 
as  a  ferious  burden.  Indians  of  noble  birth  enjoyed  an 
exemption  from  tribute,  and  were  equally  qualified 
with  Spaniards  to  fill  all  kinds  of  offices  under  the 
crown.  Where  the  Indians  were  the  fole  inhabitants, 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  magillrate*  or  ca- 
ziquesi  and  none  of  the  other  caft*  were  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  their  lands,  or  to  fettle  among  them,  with- 
out their  content. 

Tbe  Indians  were  fubject  to  another  burden,  the  ukla, 
or  com  pu  I  Tory  labour  in  the  mines.  But  this  was 
declared  abolifhed  by  the  Cortes  in  the  year  181s.  It 
was  not  confidered  fo  hard  an  impoft  as  might  be 
expected  ;  for  the  wages  allowed  were  often  high.  See 
the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  305. 

Tbe  language  of  Peru  is  ftill  retained  by  this  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  whodifcover  foftrong 
an  aversion  to  that  of  their  conquerors,  that  tbe  clergy 
and  tbe  other  Spaniards  fettled  among  them  learn  and 
commonly  ufe  their  dialed,  with  the  addition  of  fuch 
CaAiliian  words  as  fignify  things  not  known  in  Peru  at 
9  F  the 
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the  period  of  the  conqueft.  The  language,  called  the 
Qunhmt,  or  Language  ofthelncat,  it  Paid  to  be  harmonious, 
and  its  grammar  a»  variegated  and  artificial  a>  that  of 
the  Greek,  though  the  founds  6,  d,f,  and  r,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  A  grammar  of  the  tongue  hat  been  compofed 
for  the_  inftruftion  of  the  clergy  who  are  deftined  to 
labour  in  their  conversion.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  nouns  are  declined  by  altering  the  termination  ;  at 
runa,  a  man:  rvnap,  of  a  man;  runa/tcc,  to  a,  man,  &c. 
The  verbs  have  alto  moods  and  conjugations,  the  termi- 
nations  extending  to  great  length. 


conftituted,  is  quite  of 


The  popuhuian  of  Peru,  at  i 
a  mixed  kind.  The  Spaniard,  the  native  Indian,  and  the 
Negro  imported  from  Africa,  form  by  their  union  a 
motley  race.  Of  thefe,  the  Muftee,  or  Meftizo,  the 
offspring  of  the  Indian  and  Spaniard,  'holds  the  next 
rank  to  the  Spaniard,  and  with  the  Indian  forms  the 
chief  population  of  Peru.  The  following  Table  exhibits 
the  molt  accurate  view  we  can  obtain  of  the  population 
of  Peru,  and  of  the  proportion  the  different  racet  bear 
to  each  other. 
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Although  the  number  of  Spaniards  it  here  ftated  at 
136,311,  nearly  one-eightbof  the  whole  population  f  it 
reuft  be  confidered,  that  in  thit  number  it  included  thofe 
who,  after  five  mixtures  with  the  white  race,  acquire  the 
privilegei  of  whites,  though  their  complexions  are  at 
dark  as  thofe  of  the  Indians  or  Negroes.  Of  the/Te 
denominated  Spaniards,  it  is  not  eftimated  that  one-tenth 
are  natives  of  Europe. 

Of  the  number  of  Negroes  given  in  the  Table,  more 
than  one  half  are  free  blacks  j  tor,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Spanifh  character,  it  ought  to  be  ftated,  that  in  all  their 
American  poflefTiont  it  has  ever  been  the  eftablifhcd 
practice  to  encourage  roanumiffions.    A  Have  had  a  right 
by  law  to  bis  freedom  as  foon  as  he  could  repay  to  hit 
matter  the  fum  he  had  coll.    In  order  to  enable  the  flave 
to  do  this,  he  was  not  only  allowed  the  undtfturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath,  either  for  reft,  or  for  religious 
pnrpofes,  or  for  his  own  emolument,  as  he  might  like  bell, 
but  he  was  allowed  alio  one  day  in  the  week  for  the 
cultivation  of  hit  provilion-grounds  j  his  matter  being 
entitled  tothe  labour  of  the  other  five.  As  foon,  however, 
a*  the  Have,  by  hisinduftry  and  frugality,  had  accumulated 
the  fifth  part  of  his  value,  it  was  ufual  for  the  mailer,  on 
being  paid  that  amount,  to  relinquith  to  the  flave  another 
day  of  the  week,  and  foon  till  he  had  repaid  the  whole  of 
hit  original  coll,  and  thus  became  altogether  free.  He 
continued,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  during  the  days  which 
were  his  own,  and  even  after  his  complete  emancipation, 
to  labour  for  hire  in  his  mailer's  fervice.    By  this  procefs, 
not  only  was  the  mailer's  capital  replaced  without  lofs, 
hut  a  pcafantry  was  formed  around  him  which  had  learned 
by  experience  the  happy  effects  ol  induflry  and  frugality, 
and  were  therefore  induftriousand  provident.  Notwith- 
Handing  this  liberal  policy,  rhe  enfranchised  Haves  have 
never  been  known  in  the  Spanifh  poffeffions  to  rile  againft 
their  former  mailers,  or  to  excite  thofe  who  were  Hill 
Haves  to  feek  any  other  method  of  deliverance  than  they 
themfelves  had  purfued  j  whilft  they  formed,  by  their 
number  and  hardihood,  a  valuable  means  of  defence  from 
foreign  aggreflion.    In  confequence  of  this  admirable 
fyftem,  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  Spanifh  poffef- 
(ions  were  fo  rapidly  approximating  to  emancipation, 
that,  about  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  free  blacks  and 
people  of  colour  fomewhat  exceeded,  in  all  of  them,  the 
number  of  fiaves.   Since  that  time,  in  Cuba  alone,  in 
confluence  of  the  immenfe  importations  from  Africa 
into  that  ifland,  has  this  proportion  been  diminilhed  ;  but 


even  there  the  free  black  and  coloured  population 
amounts  to  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  number  of  the 
fiaves.  In  the  other  tranfatlantic  poffeffions  of  Spain, 
their  number  hat  gone  on  progrefCvely  increafing,  until 
now  flavery  can  hardly  be  laid  to  have  an  exiflence  there. 
And  this  happy  confummation  hat  been  effected  without 
any  commotion,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the 
mailer,  who  has  not  only  not  been  a  lofer  but  a  gainer  by 
the  change,  Thit  is  one  of  the  regulations  which  Mr. 
Powell  Buxton  has  propofed  to  be  adopted  in  our  Well- 
India  colonies  for  the  relief  of  the  Haves,  and  preparatory 
to  the  total  abolition  of  flavery  itfelf. 

As  the  names  of  the  different  iattadencies,  or  provinces 
of  Peru,  are  feen  in  the  preceding  Table,  it  remains  to 
give  fome  particulars  relating  to  them. 

1.  The  intendency  of  Limn  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
containing  within  its  limits  the  capital  of  the  vice-royalty, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the  excellent  port  of 
Callao,  the  chief  mart  for  the  commerce  of  Peru.  The 
capital  is  fituated  in  latitude  s»°  t'  15*  S.  and  in  longi- 
tude 770  7'  15"  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  buildings  are 
fpacious  but  low,  having  only  one  flory ;  they  are  built  of 
wooden  frame-work,  interlaced  with  canes,  plaftered  over 
w  ith  clay, and  painted  to  imitue  (lone.  The  city  isfupplied 
with  frefh  water  by  a  rapid  dream  that  paffes  through  it, 
which  is  received  into  refervoirs  and  fountains  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The  viceroy's  palace,  the  cathedral, 
the  town-bpufe,  and  archicpifcopal  palace,  form  a  fquarc, 
and  are  laid  to  be  magnificent  piles.  In  former  times, 
the  entrance  of  a  new  viceroy  was  celebrated  by  a 
dilplay  of  ingots  of  filvcr,  with  which  one  of  the  ftreets 
was  completely  paved;  and  the  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals  difplaycd  in  the  churches,  and  in  their  religious 
proceffions,  are  faid  to  have  exceeded  what  was  to  be  feen 
many  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  The  country 
immediately  around  the  city,  being  well  irrigated,  it 
fruitful ;  and  fifb,  meat,  and  poultry,  are  abundant. 

Callao,  formerly  called  Bellavifla,  it  the  port  of  Lima, 
and,  at  hat  been  before  mentioned,  the  only  good  har- 
bour in  Peru.  It  is  defended  from  the  winds,  which 
blow  always  from  the  fouth,  by  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lawrence; 
to  the  north  of  which,  in  fmooth  water,  is  good  anchorage, 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  ftrong  forts. 
The  depth  of  water  is  fuflicient  for  the  Urged  uipsj  the 
means  of  loading  and  difcharging  them  are  cafy;  and 
from  the  river  Rimac  the  (hipping  eaGly  obtain  a  fupply 
of  frelh  water.   As  there  is  but  little  rife  of  tide,  there 
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are  no  dock* ;  and  vefieli  that  need  repair  can  only  be 
careened.  It  it  in  fouth  latitude  i»°  3'  41",  and  weft 
longitude  from  Greenwich  77°  14'. 

The  other  townt  are  Guara,  Chan  cay,  Cinete,  lea, 
Pi  fco,  and  Nafca,  none  of  which,  except  lea,  contain  more 
than  i«oo  inhabitant*,  of  all  descriptions.  There  are  few 
mine*  in  the  in  tendency  of  Lima  that  are  worked}  the 
chief  it  that  of  Conchaputa,  in  the  mountain*  of  Guara* 
chiri,  which  yieldi  fome  Silver,  and  which  would  alfo,  if 
the  road*  would  allow  of  it,  fupply  the  capital  with 
coali.  Antimony  and  cobalt  are  likewife  to  be  found  in 
the  fame  diftria. 

a.  The  intendency  of  Cnfeo  liet  on  both  fidet  of  the 
Andes,  and  partaket  of  that  great  variety  of  climatet 
which  it  produced  by  the  different  elevation*  and  afpecti 
of  that  prodigious  range  of  mountain*.  Though  the 
cold  i*  fo  intenfe  a*  to  forbid  human  residences  on  the 
Summits,  or  cordillerat,  yet  the  chief  place*  which  are  in- 
habited enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate.  It  i* 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  river  Apurimac,  on 
the  eaft  by  unreclaimed  countries,  on  the  weft  by  the 
provinces  of  Tarma,  Guancavelica,  and  Guanunga,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Arequipa  and  the  vice-royalty  of  La 
Plata.  Thi*  it  the  chief  feat  of  what  manufacture*  of 
woollen*  and  of  leather  exift  in  Peru  1  at  both  flieep  and 
cow*  are  here  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  it. 
The  diftria  of  Canna*  i*  celebrated  for  breeding  mule*; 
of  which  animal*  more  than  30,000  are  annually  fent  to 
the  townt  on  the  coaft.  The  agricultural  production* 
generally  partake  rather  of  the  character  of  thofe  of  the 
temperate  than  the  torrid  zone;  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  European  grain*,  forming  the  chief  articlet  of 
cultivation.  There  are  many  Silver-mine*,  and  fome  few 
walhing-place*  for  gold.  The  principal  of  the  former 
are  at  Carahuafi,  near  the  capital,  in  the  diftria  of 
Cotabamba,  in  Condonotna,  Aymaraex,  and  efpecially  in 
the  province  of  Lampa. 

The  chief  city  of  the  intendency  of  Oufco  ha*  the  fame 
name,  and  it  in  foutb  latitude  i}°  15'  and  weft  longitude 
7>°  15'.  It  i*  furrounded  by  the  mountain*  of  Sanca  on 
its  north  and  weft  fide*,  and  hat  a  beautiful  plain  to  the 
fouth,  through  which  the  river  Guatanay,  which  pafTes 
the  city,  run*.  On  the  mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
city  are  the  remain*  of  a  famous  fortrefs  of  the  incas. 
The  internal  work*  are  in  ruin*,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
wall  it  ftill  Handing.  Culco  i*  at  thi*  time  a  large  city, 
containing  31,000  inhabitant*,  three-fourth*  ot  whom 
are  Indian*,  who  are  induftriouily  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture*  of  woollen  baize,  of  cotton,  and  of  leather. 
The  number  of  Spanifli  familie*  it  fmall.  The  cathedral 
it  a  noble  pile  of  building,  of  ftone;  and  there  are  alfo 
fix  parifh-churche*,  nine  conventt,  and  four  nunneries. 
The  chief  of  thefe  townt  are  Abancay,  Urcos,  Calca, 
Cotabamba,  Tinta,  and  Lampa,  none  of  which  contain 
fo  many  a*  1500  inhabitant*.  The  difficulty  of  commu- 
nication between  thefe  placet  it  fuch  at  to  forbid  much 
intercourfe.  The  rapid  dreamt  descending  from  the 
Andet  have  worn  fuch  numerout  and  fuch  deep  ravinet, 
at  are  only  to  be  crofted,  with  great  rifle,  by  bridget  of 
ropes;  and  frequently  are  pafled  by  Suspending  the  tra- 
vcilert  in  large  bafltett  from  cablet  fl  retched  acroft  fif- 
fure*,  along  which  they  defcend  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  bank*  of  the  tremendou*  precipice*. 

3.  Arequipa  it  an  intendency  ftretching  along  the  bor- 
der* of  the  Pacific,  but  extending  Sufficiently  inward*  to 
contain  a  large  mountainout  diftria  within  it*  limits.  It* 
fouthern  boundary  i*  the  inhofpitable  defert  of  Atacama. 
Itt  plantationt  yield  maixe,  fugar,  and  coffee.  The 
vineyardt  are  extensive,  efpecially  thofe  of  Moquebua, 
which  produce  a  deliciout  red  wine,  and  the  brandy 
diftilleri  in  thit  diftria  fupptiet  an  extenfive  circle  of 
the  mountainout  countriet.  The  moft  celebrated  of  the 
Silver-mine*  are  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  of  thi* 
intendency;  thofe  of  Huantajaya,  near  the  fmall  port  of 
Yquique,  are  furrounded  with  vaft  beds  of  rock-falt,  in 
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a  diftria  totally  deftitute  of  water,  and  where  provifion* 
are  fcarce  ;  but,  at  the  (ilver  it  found  in  native  niaftet,  it 
hat  produced  ufually  about  100,000  marks  annually. 
The  diftria  of  Caylloma  contain*  Several  mines  of  Silver, 
but  they  are  very  imperfectly  worked  1  for  they  are  in  a 
very  high  elevation,  and  consequently  in  a  climate  molt 
intenfely  cold  s  and  the  Surrounding  country  produce* 
but  few  meant  of  Subtitling  the  labourer*. 

The  city  of  Arequipa,  the  capital  of  thit  intendency, 
it  fituated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Quilca,  about  fio 
mile*  due  eaft  from  the  port  of  Atranta.  It  it  in  16°  16' 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  71°  5*'  weft  longitude.  See  Aai- 
Cvipa,  vol.  li. 

In  Condefuyo*  are  mine*  both  of  gold  and  Silver, 
though  (lightly  worked;  at  many  of  the  inhabitants  have 
found  more  profitable  labour  than  mining,  by  railing 
Silk-worms,  and  by  breeding  the  cochineal-inSea.  The 
other  town*  of  moft  consideration  are  Camana,  Ocana,  a 
fmall  bad  port,  Caylloma,  Moquebua,  Arica,  and  Tacna ; 
none  of  which  are  either  popuiou*  or  rich,  and  are  chiefly  W 
inhabited  by  Indians. 

4.  The  intendency  of  Truiil/a  it  the  moft  northern,  a* 
well  at  the  moft  extenfive,  divifion  of  Peru.  The  face 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  diftria  bat  all  the  predominant 
features  of  the  Arabian  defert.  Prom  Tumbex,  the 
boundary,  to  the  capital  of  it*  department,  Piura,  a 
diflance  of  more  than  too  milet,  there  it  but  one 
fmall  Indian  village.  No  water  it  to  be  Sound  in  any 
other  place  1  and  that  indifpenfable  article  mull  be  con- 
veyed in  lkini,  on  mules,  for  tbe  ufe  of  travellers.  In 
this  Sandy  deSert,  the  moft  experienced  guide*  Sometimes 
lofe  their  way,  and  the  bodies  of  paftenger*  are  occaliou- 
buried  under  the  waves  of  Shifting  fand.  There  are, 
however,  Some  fpott  within  the  intendency  that  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  fertility;  at  it  the  diftria  of  Caxamarca, 
Situated  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andet.  At  this  place 
are  the  remain*  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Atabalipa,  from 
whence  Pizarro  directed  bis  operations,  and  where  that" 
monarch  was  killed ;  and  a  family  descended  from  the 
incas,  reduced  to  a  Rate  of  comparative  indigence,  occu- 
pies this  ancient  refidence  of  their  royal  anceftors. 

The  chief  ininet  within  the  intendency  are  thofe  of 
Cbota,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  Snow,  being  13,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea;  of  Mituipampa,  11,000 
feet ;  and  Some  at  Pataz  which  yield  both  gold  and 
filver. 

There  are  two  cities  in  the  intendency.  Truxillo,  the 
capital,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  and  the  leat  of  tbe  courts 
of  juftice.  The  inhabitant*  are  about  6000,  principally 
rich  Spaniards,  who  indulge  in  considerable  Show  and 
luxury.  Piura  contain*  about  7000  inhabitant*,  chiefly 
Indian*.  The  other  towns,  Tumbex,  Lechura,  Payta, 
and  Lambayeque,  Scarcely  contain  1000  inhabitants  each, 
who  are  in  a  low  ftate  of  indigence. 

5.  CrstsnsNtisgti,  or  Huamanga,  is  an  intendency  wholly 
internal,  Surrounded  by  other  parts  of  Peru.  From  its 
elevation  on  tbe  fide*  of  the  Andet,  it  enjoys  a  mild  and 
temperate  climate.  It  is  much  interfered  with  Dreamt, 
or  rather  torrent*,  which  have  worn  deep  chafms  in  the 
friable  foil,  and  prevent  eaSy  communication  between  it* 
Several  diftrict*.  It  yield*  excellent  corn  and  fruits,  and 
tbe  wool  of  the  Sheep  i*  here  made  into  baize  for  clothing 
tbe  inhabitant*  of  the  colder  diftria*.  In  the  mountains 
are  found  herd*  of  huanucos,  or  Peruvian  camels, 
employed  at  beaftt  of  burden  in  the  colder  regions,  anil 
whofe  wool  it  uSed  in  the  manufactories.  There  are 
alSo  many  cowt  and  fheepof  the  European  breeds,  reared 
within  the  diftria.  It  i*  the  chief  country  for  the  growth 
of  the  coca,  which  feme*  to  the  native*  of  Peru  the  lame 
purpoSe  a*  the  betel  doe*  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Thereareminetot  lead, gold, and  Silver;  buttheirproducts 
have  much  declined  of  late  yeart.  The  capital,  G  uamanga, 
fituated  in  South  latitude  i*°  50',  and  weft  longitude  77° 
56',  it  a  well-built  city.,  of  considerable  extent.  Its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  a 6,000,  of  whom  the  greater 
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part  are  Indian*.  It  it  the  fee  of  *  bifbop,  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  univerfity  well  endowed,  and  feveral  churches 
and  convent*.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  inten- 
dency meriting  the  nime  of  a  town,  at  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  either  occupied  in  cultivation  or  in 
pa  (I  i:  rage. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  intendency  of  (iumraxelien,  or 
Huanravelici,  is  fituated  in  the  mountains  in  a  climate 
fevercly  cold,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  The  chief  value  of 
this  province  is  derived  from  the  important  mines  of 
narckfilver  which  it  contains.  The  celebrated  mine  of 
Santa  Barbara  is  13,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fra. 
In  the  procefs  of  excavating  it,  three  ftories  of  galleries, 
one  over  the  other,  have  been  constructed,  which  pene- 
trate the  mountain  in  different  directions,  accordingas  the 
veins  of  the  mineral  are  found  to  run.  The  lowed  of 
thele  was  found  to  contain  red  and  yellow  fulphureted 
arfenic,  which,  proving  fatal  to  many  of  the  labourers, 
was  forbidden  to  be  worked.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
mine  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  from 
which,  by  diftillation,  the  mercury  is  extracted  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  mercury  from  every  fifty  pounds  of 
cinnabar.  But  the  top  of  the  mine  has  partly  fallen,  and 
has  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  interior. 
The  capital,  which  gives  name  to  this  intendency,  is  in 
fouth  latitude  isO+s'.and  weft  longitude  74*46'.  It 
was,  when  the  mine  was  actively  worked,  a  populous 
place,  but  at  pref'em  contains  only  5000  inhabitants.  It 
it  built  almoft  wholly  of  tufa,  which  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  its  vicinity.  There  are  fcarcely  any  places  that 
deferve  to  be  called  towns  ;  as  the  few  inhabitants  are 
featured  at  great  diftances  from  each  other  in  tbinly- 
j>to[>!cH  villages  or  hamtets. 

7.  The  intendency  of  Tarns*  is  chiefly  fituated  on  the 
Andes,  and  generally  partakes  of  the  feverity  of  climate 
which  lofty  elevation  creates.  The  fmall  portion  of  it 
which  is  on  the  plain  yields  wine ;  but  the  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  animal  and  vegetable 
food  from  the  mountainous  regions,  which,  at  a  moderate 
height,  produce  corn  and  potatoes,  and  at  a  greater 
elevation  breed  confiderable  flocks  and  herds.  The 
mines  molt  productive  of  filverare  within  this  intendency. 
The  moft  eminent  are  thofe  of  JLauricocha,  or,  more 
properly  called,  collectively,  the  Mines  of  Psfco.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  filver  which  Peru  yields  is  extracted 
from  thefe  mines.  They  are  at  an  elevation  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  fea.  The  veins  of  the  mineral  are  near  the 
Jurface,  the  fhafts  being  only  from  90  to  400  feet  in 
depth;  the  metalliferous  bed  is  Aatedto  be  more  than 
■  5.000  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  7000  in  breadth, 
and  is  capable  of  yielding  more  filver  than  any  even  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico. 

The  favourable  circumftances  attending  thefe  mines, 
and  the  belief,  that,  if  the  water  could  be  cleared  by  a 
(team-engine,  the  profits  would  be  immenfe,  induced  a 
party  of  Englifhmen  to  convey  a  powerful  engine  to  the 
fpot.  After  many  interruptions  and  much  delay,  it  at 
laft  reached  thefe  mines ;  but  the  country  was  in  too 
turbulent  a  flate  to  admit  of  the  operations  being  carried 
on  ;  which,  with  the  unpopularity  attached  to  the  under- 
taking, from  fuppofmg  it  would  leflen  the  employment 
of  labourers,  has  caufed  it  to  mifcarry  ;  and  the  water  hat 
fo  gained,  that  the  produce  has  declined  very  much  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars. 

The  greateft  portion  of  the  gold  found  in  Peru  is  taken 
from  the  mines  of  Pataz,  and  of  Huilies,  in  this  province. 
Tarma,  the  city  which  gives  its  name  to  the  intendency, 
is  in  it°  35'  fouth  latitude,  and  75°  17'  weft  longitude. 
It  contaim  about  5500  inhabitants,  fome  of  whom  find 
employment  in  making  baize.  No  other  place  contains 
fo  many  as  1000  people. 

The  Peruvians  feem  to  have  degenerated  fince  their 
fubjection.  They  appear  timid,  dilpirited,  and  melan- 
choly in  their  temperament ;  but  fevere  and  rigid  in  the 
exercife  of  their  authority ;  wonderfully  indifferent  to 


the  general  concerns  of  life,  and  neither  anxious  nor 
careful  to  avoid  death.  They  ftand  in  awe  of  tbeir  white 
matters,  but  fecretly  diflike  and  fhun  their  fociety.  They 
are  reputed  to  be  of  a  diftruftful  difpofition ;  and,  though 
robuft,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  exceffively 
indolent.  Their  habitations  are  deftitute  of  every  con- 
venience and  accommodation,  and  very  filthy.  Their 
drefs  is  poor  and  mean ;  tbeir  food  coarfe  and  fcantyj 
and  tbeir  greateft  gratification  teems  to  be  an  ex ce (five 
indulgence  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituout  liquors.  They 
©bferve  with  docility  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  worfhip,  though  it  is  faid  they  indulge  in 
fee  ret  an  attachment  to  the  ancient  fnperftitions  of  their 
nation. 

As  to  the  manners  of  polilfied  fociety  in  Pern,  we  are 
told,  that  at  the  theatre  at  Lima  the  moft  falhiomble 
ladies  ftand  up  in  the  front  boxes,  and  light  their  icg»rs 
by  the  chandeliers;  fo  that  the  houfe  is  continually  filled 
with  fmoke. 

The  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  women 
than  in  men,  which  is  fome  what  remarkable,  as  thofe 
caufes  which  induce  men  to  leave  tbeir  country,  as 
travelling,  commerce,  and  war,  naturally  bring  over  more 
men  from  Europe  than  women.  But  there  are  many 
families  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  daughters, 
without  one  fon  among  them-  The  women  enjoy  a 
better  ftate  of  health  than  the  men,  which  may  be  owing 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  climate,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  early  intemperance  and  voluptuoufnef*  of  the 
other  fex. 

There  is  no  malady  peculiar  to  thefe  countries,  and 
thofe  of  our  climate  f'eldom  prevail  there.  An  European 
velTel,  however,  in  1719,  brought  thither  an  epidemic 
diforder,  which  carried  off  a  great  number  of  Spaniards 
and  Muftees,  and  above  200,000  Indians.  A  more  fatal 
prcfcntftill,  which  thefe  people  have  received  in  exchange 
for  tbeir  $old,  is  the  fmall- pox.  It  (bowed  itlelf  here,  tor 
the  firft  time,  in  the  year  85885  and  has  not  failed  fince 
to  make,  at  intervals,  inexpreflible  ravages.  But  the 
practice  of  vaccination  has  at  length  been  eitended  to 
them. 

The  Creoles  are  well  made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and  of 
a  lively  and  agreeable  countenance.  The  Meftizos  are 
alfo  in  general  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  ordinary 
fize,  very  robuft,  and  have  an  agreeable  air.  The  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  are  commonly  low  of  nature, 
though  lirong  and  well-proportioned;  out  more  natural 
defects  are  to  be  found  among  them  than  in  any  of  the 
reft.  Some  are  remarkably  fhort,  fome  idiots,  dumb,  or 
blind.  Their  hair  is  generally  thick  and  long,  which 
they  wear  loofeon  their  moulders;  but  the  Indian  women 
plait  theirs  behind  with  a  ribbon,  and  cut  that  before  a 
little  above  the  eyebrows,  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
The  greateft  difgrace  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Indian  of 
either  fex  is  to  cut  off  their  hair;  for  whatever  corporal 
punifhnvent  their  matters  think  proper  to  inflict  on  them, 
they  bear  with  patience ;  but  this  affront  they  never 
forgive  ;  and  accordingly  the  government  has  interpofed, 
and  limited  this  ponifhment  to  the  moft  enormous  crimes. 
The  colour  of  the  hair  is  generally  a  deep  black  1  it  is 
lank,  harm,  and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  a  horfe.  On  the 
contrary,  the  male  Meftizos,  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
tbemfelves  from  the  Indians,  cut  off  -their  hair;  bnt  the 
females  do  not  adopt  that  cuftom. 

Rum  is  commonly  drunk  here  by  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
but  their  favourite  liquor  is  brandy.  The  diforder*  an- 
ting from  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpirituout  liquors  are  chiefly 
feen  among  the  Meftizos  ;  and  the  lower  clafs  of  women, 
both  among  tbe  Creoles  and  Mcftifcos,  are  alfo  extremely 
addicted  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  debauchery.  Another 
liquor  much  ufed  in  this  country  is  matt,  which  is  made 
of  an  herb  known  in  all  thefe  parts  of  America  by  the 
name  of  Paraguay,  as  being  the  produce  of  that  country. 
Some  of  it  is  put  into  a  calabalh  tipped  with  filver,  with 
cold  water  and  fugar.  After  it  has  continued  there  fome 
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time,  the  calabafh  is  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  they 
drink  the  liquor  through  a  pipe  fixed  in  the  calabitti. 
It  is  alfo  ufual  to  Squeeze  into  the  liquor  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  juice  of  lemon)  or  Seville  orange*,  mixed  with 
fome  perfume «  from  odoriferous  flowers.  This  is  their 
ufual  drink  in  the  morning  failing,  and  many  ufc  it  alfo 
at  their  evening  regale.  The  manner  of  drinking  it  ap- 
pears very  indelicate,  the  whole  company  taking  it  fuc- 
ceffivety  through  the  fame  pip?,  it  heing  carried  feveral 
times  round  the  company  rill  all  are  fatitfied.  This 
amon^  the  Creoles  is  the  highed  enjoyment:  fo  that, 
wh-n  they  travel,  they  never  fail  to  carry  with  them  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  it,  and  till  they  have  taken  their 
dole  of  mate  they  never  eat. 

The  vice  of  gaming  i*  here  carried  to  an  extravagant 
height,  to  N|£  ruin  of  many  familes,  fome  loling  their 
flocks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from  their  backs, 
and  afterward  thofe  belonging  to  their  wives,  which  they 
iiazard,  ftimulated  by  the  hope  of  recovering  their  own. 
The  common  people,  the  Indians,  and  even  the  domes- 
tic*, are  greatly  addifted  to  dealing.  The  Meftizo*, 
though  arrant  cowards,  do  not  want  audacity  in  this  way; 
for,  though  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  any  one  in 
the  (treet,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  fnatch  off  a  perfon's 
hat,  and  immediately  feek  their  fafety  in  flight.  This 
acquifition  is  fometimes  of  confiderable  value;  the  hat* 
worn  byperfonsof  rank,  and  even  by  the  wealthy  citizens 
when  dreffed,  being  of  white  beaver,  worth  fifteen  dollars, 
befide*  the  hatband  of  gold  nr  filver  lace,  fattened  with  j 
gold  buckle  let  with  diamonds  or  emeralds.  Robberies 
on  the  highway  are  feldom  heard  of. 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  lad  office* 
for  the  dead,  demonftrates  how  far  the  power  of  habit  is 
capable  of  prevailing  over  reafon  and  prudence  ;  for  their 
orientation  is  fo  great  in  this  particular,  that  many 
families  of  credit  are  ruined  by  prepofteroufly  endeavour- 
ing to  excel  others ;  and  the  people  here  may  be  faid  to 
toil  and  fcheme  to  lay  up  wealth,  to  enable  their  fuc 
ceffor*  to  lavifti  honours  upon  a  body  infenfible  of  all 
pageantry. 

Their  floth  is  fo  great,  tbat  hardly  any  thing  can 
induce  them  to  work.  Whatever  therefore  i»  neceflary 
to  be  done  is  left  tothelndian  women,  whoaremuch  more 
active;  tbey  fpin  and  make  the  half-fliirts  and  drawers 
which  form  the  only  apparel  of  their  hufbands;  they 
cook  the  provisions,  grind  barley,  and  brew  the  beer 
called  ckicka ;  while  the  hufband  fits  fquatting  on  hi*  hams, 
the  ufual  pofture  of  the  Indian;,  looking  at  hi*  bufy 
wife.  They  are  indeed  an  inftancc  of  that  Itupidily  in 
which  it  it  in  the  power  of  tyranny  to  plunge  men. 
They  are  fallen  into  a  liftlefs  and  univerfal  indifference. 
The  riches  which  their  country  hath  offered  them,  do 
not  tempt  them  ;  luxury,  to  which  nature  invite*  them, 
ha*  no  attraction  for  them.  They  are  even  infenfible  to 
honours.  They  are  whatever  one  pleafcs,  without  any 
ill-humour  or  choice,  caciques  or  matayos,  the  objects  of 
diftinclion,  or  of  public  derifion.  They  have  loft  all  their 
paffioiis.  That  of  fear  itfelf  has  often  no  effect  on  them, 
through  the  little  attachment  they  have  to  life.  Indo- 
lence is  their  predominant  habit.  "  I  am  not  hungry," 
they  fay  to  the  perfon  who  would  pay  them  for  their 
labour.  They  are  lively  only  in  parties  of  pleafure, 
rejoicings,  entertainments,  and  cfpecially  dancing;  but 
in  all  thefe  the  liquor  mud  circulate  briOcly,  and 
they  continue  drinking  till  they  are  entirely  deprived 
both  of  fenfe  and  motion. 

Thechicha  is  a  liquor  made  from  maize  by  the  following 
procefs.  The  maize,  after  being  foaked  in  water  till  it 
begin*  to  grow,  it  dried  in  the  fun,  then  parched  a  little, 
and  at  lad  ground.  The  flour,  after  it  has  been  well 
kneaded,  is  put  with  water  into  a  large  veffcl,  and  left 
for  two  or  three  days  to  ferment.  It*  tafte  is  nearly  that 
of  the  moll  indifferent  kind  of  cider.  It  ia  a  rcfrefhing, 
nourishing,  and  aperitive,  liquor;  but  it  will  not  keep 
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above  a  week  without  turning  fonr.  Thi*,  therefore,  i* 
a  reafon  for  not  fuffering  the  liquor  to  remain  long 'm 
the  cafk  when  once  it  i*  tapped.  But  it  it  remarkable 
that  the  Indian  women,  whether  maid*  or  married,  and 
young  men  before  they  are  of  an  age  to  contract  matri- 
mony, arc  never  guilty  of  excefs  in  thit  way;  it  being  a 
maxim  among  them,  that  drunkenneft  it  the  privilege  of 
none  but  mailers  of  families,  who,  when  they  are  unable 
to  t:ike  care  of  themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care  of 
them. 

The  agricultural  production*  of  Peru  are  at  this  time 
bare'v  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  it*  inhabitants.  In 
the  interior,  corn  is  grown  to  feed  the  population ;  but 
on  the  coaft  the  fupply  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  drawn 
from  Chili.  Sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  rice,  maize,  and  the 
various  fruits,  fuffice  for  the  confumption  ;  but  there  is 
no  Surplus,  nor  any  ftimulus  to  produce  it,  fince  in  all 
the  countries  to  which  the  Peruvian*  can  have  accefs  the 
market*  can  be  a*  well,  if  not  better,  fupplied  from  their 
own  foil*.  Nearly  a*  much  wine  i*  produced  a*  i* 
needed,  though  fome  is  imported  from  Chili.  Oil, brandy, 
and  rum,  arc  made.   The  former  is,  however,  generally 


rancid,  from  the  olive*  being  fuffered  to  become  too  ripe 
before  they  are  expreffed.  The  fpirituous  liquors  arc 
drong,  fiery,  and  impure,  being  diftilled  in  the  rudeft 
manner.  The  various  kinds  of  capficums  are  cultivated 
with  more  attention  and  fkill  than  any  other  plants  5  and, 
dreffed  in  various  ways  with  garlic,  form  the  moll  im- 
portant article  of  food  to  the  greater  porrion  of  the  in- 
habitants. Ai  a  fubllitute  for  drink,  the  Indian*  nuke 
ufe  of  the  leaf  of  a  very  pungent  plant  called  coca.  A 
fmall  portion  of  quick  lime  is  wrapped  up  in  it  and  car- 
ried in  the  mouth.  The  pungent  qualitie*  of  thefe  two 
fubftances  excite  a  molt  abundant  flow  of  faliva,  and 
Serve  to  allay  the  thirftof  thofe  who  travel  over  the  moun- 
tain*, or  the  valt  plains  of  fund,  where,  for  day*  in  fuccef- 
fion,  no  water  can  be  obtained.  The  native*  are  fo  much 
attached  to  this  mode  of  allaying  third,  and  have  fuch 
confidence  in  the  general  falubriou*  effect  of  the  plant, 
that  they  will  not  commence  the  labours  of  mining  till 
tbey  are  Satisfied  that  their  employer*  bave  in  ftore  a 
quantity  fufficient  for  their  ufe. 

The  demand  for  animal  food  it  but  fmall,  and  hence 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding,  and 
none  to  the  fattening,  of  cattle.  Neither  cow*  nor 
Sheep  are  numerous:  what  are  found  in  the  country  are 
the  progeny  of  thofe  brought  originally  from  ■Europe. 
In  the  mountainous  di (trios,  between  Gnamanga  and 
Cufco,  both  butter  and  cheefe  are  made;  but  in  the 
lower  country,  oil  is  the  univerfal  fubllitute  for  the 
former.  Pig*  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  more 
hilly  diftricts.  The  whole  coaft  i*  well  dored  with  fifh 
of  every  kind.  The  native*  of  the  Indian  village*  on 
the  (bore  are  very  dexterous  in  catching  them ;  and  with 
the  addition  of  capficum  and  garlic,  they  form  the  chief 
part  of  their  fubfillence. 

The  manufactures  of  Peru  are  inconfiderable,  and 
confift  chiefly  of  thofe  homely  article*  which  are  required 
by  the  poorer  cUffe*  of  the  community.  On  the  high 
land,  where  warm  clothing  i*  neceffary,  the  want  it 
chiefly  fupplied  by  a  fpecies  of  long-wooled  baize,  made 
from  the  fleeces  of  the  aboriginal  fheep,  and  in  fome 
inftance*  from  the  wool  of  (beep  of  the  European  breed. 
In  the  valley*,  and  on  the  coaft,  where  the  heat  forbids 
the  ufe  of  woollens,  cotton  cloth*  are  made;  but  of  a 
very  inferior  texture,  from  their  having  yet  been  no  gin* 
introduced,  which  effectually  clear  the  cotton  wool  from 
the  feeds  of  the  plant.  In  dyeing  the  cloths,  whether  of 
woollen  or  cotton,  the  natives  make  ufe  of  plants  that 
are  fcarcely  known  in  Europe,  or  at  lead  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  lame  purpole.  They  have  a  root-called 
rcilbon,  refembling  madder,  but  with  a  fmaller  leaf,  an 
infufion  of  which  dyes  a  good  red.  A  plant  called  poijurl, 
a  kind  of  female  fouthernwood,  with  green  checq  jcr-u 
9O  leaves, 
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leaves,  it  ufed  for  dyeing  yellow,  as  is  alfo  the  Hem  for 
dyeing  green,  both  of  which  are  faft  colour*.  A  wild  in- 
digo yields  them  a  blue  dye,  and  the  panque  a  good  black. 

What  we  have  to  fay  upon  the  eommerce  of  Peru  can- 
not  apply  to  any  period  more  recent  than  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  about  the  year  1789,  90;  for, 
fince  that  time,  many  (hips  from  Europe,  that  have  failed 
to  the  ports  of  Pent,  have  found  no  productions  there 
which  would  pay  any  return  freight;  and  they  have  al- 
moft  uniformly,  after  difcharging  their  outward  cargoes, 
proceeded  to  the  port  of  Guyaquil,  where  a  return  cargo 
of  cocoa  could  be  generally  obtained  on  fuch  moderate 
terms  as  to  pay  a  profit  in  Spain,  where  the  demand  for 
that  commodity  is  veryextenfive. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  com- 
merce. On  the  whole  extent  of  coaft  in  Peru  there  is  no 
harbour  except  that  of  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  which 
cm  be  entered  by  a  vefTel  of  fuch  a  fire  as  is  fit  for  the 
navigation  from  Europe  round  Cape  Horn.  As  the  wind 
conftanily  blows  from  the  fouthward,  varying  only  as 
the  coaft  trendt,  wherever  there  is  a  high  projecting  head- 
land there  is  (belter,  and  fometimes  good  anchorage  to 
the  northward  of  it  i  as  at  Ylo,  Iqueque,  and  Ibme  other 
parts.  On  every  part  of  the  more,  the  uninterrupted 
iv*ell  from  the  fea  caufes  fuch  a  tremendous  furf  on  the 
beach,  that  no  communication  can  be  had  with  the  fhore, 
by  any  fnch  boats  as  are  carried  by  European  mips. 
The  nativei  have  long  ago  contrived  a  means  of  parting 
this  fiirf,  on  what  is  called  a  beljk,  whole  buoyancy  is 
Inch  as  to  carry  them  over  the  moil  terrific  breakers  in 
perfect  fecurity.  It  is  conftructed  of  two  fkins  of  the 
lirgeft-fized  feat;,  which  are  inflated  and  tallied  fide  by 
jute.  On  a  fmall  platform  fixed  on  them,  the  native  fits, 
with  a  pipe  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  feal,  communica- 
ting to  each  of  the  inflated  fkins,  with  which  he  fills  them 
by  his  breath,  as  frequently  as  the  evaporation  of  the 
wind  makes  it  neceffary.  On  thefe  contrivances,  which 
referable  two  enormous  bladders,  the  natives  fear  no 
waves  or  breakers,  and  frequently  proceed  to  fuch  a  dif- 
rance  as  to  lofe  fight  ol  land.  By  the  aflifUnce  of  a  pad- 
dle, and  occafionallv  of  a  fmall  fail,  thefe  veflels  become 
perfectly  manageable  at  fea  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  eafily  earned  to  their  own  habitations  when  not 
employed  on  the  ocean.  The  trade,  then,  up  to  the  time 
we  have  mentioned,  may  be  confidered  under  three  divi- 
sion* :  vix.  that  by  Cape  Horn,  that  with  the  port*  on 
the  Pacific,  and  that  of  the  interior  with  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. Since  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  1778,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  Peru  has  been  carried  on  by  Cape  Horn. 
The  exports  and  imports  have  been  nearly  doubled  fince 
the  freedom  of  commerce  has  been  allowed,  though  feveral 
rich  provinces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  viceroyalty. 

The  exports  of  Peru,  in  a  general  view  of  them,  are 
gold  and  filver,  wine,  brandy,  fugar,  pimento,  Jesuits' 
bark,  fait,  Vicuna  wool,  coarfe  woollens,  and  fome  other 
manufactures  of  little  value;  and  it  receives,  in  return, 
European  goods,  live  flock,  provifions,  tallow,  cacao,  Pa- 
raguay tea,  coca-leaf,  indigo,  timber,  cordage,  pitch,  and 
copper.  As  luxury  of  drefs  is  the  predominant  paffion  in 
Peru,  and  efpecially  at  Lima,  filks,  fuperfine  cloths,  fine 
linen,  &c.  form  confiderable  articles  of  imports.  Iron  is 
alfo  indifpenfable  in  the  mines  and  in  agriculture.  Moft 
of  the  linens  are  from  Brittany,  with  a  few  from  other 
parts  of  France  and  Holland  t  the  cottons,  woollens,  and 
silks,  are  chiefly  Spanidi.  The  annual  demand  for  rough 
iron  is  6000  cwt.  befides  many  articles  of  hardware. 
Mercury,  wax,  paper,  pepper,  faffron,  medicines,  liqueurs, 
books,  glafs,  and  furniture,  form  alfo  principal  articles 
of  import. 

Lima  carries  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  various 
ports  of  the  Pacific.  The  fertile  and  opulent  kingdom  of 
Chili  fupplies  abundance  of  grain  and  fruits,  fo  that  its 
wines,  though  they  produce  annually  1,400,000  dollars, 
Are  regarded  as  of  fecondary  importance  j  the  three  ha- 
vens of  Valparaifo,  Conception,  and  Coquimbo,  furnith 


convenient  outlets  for  its  opulence.  Lima  annually  im- 
ports from  Chili  vegetable  products  amounting  to  more 
than  1,100.000  dollars.  Wheat  forms  the  chief  article 
fent  by  Chili  to  Peru ;  but  (laves  from  Africa,  falted 
meat,  foap,  wine,  copper,  dried  fruits,  faffron,  Sec.  Sec. 
form  alfo  confiderable  articles.  The  returns  from  Peru 
are  European  goods,  fugar,  cloths  of  home  manufactory, 
pita,  which  yields  a  kind  of  flax,  rice,  chocolate,  Sec. 

The  chief  markets  and  moft  populous  towns  are  on  the 
coaft,  Piura,  Lambayeque,  Truxillo  ;  and,  in  the  Sierra, 
Caxamarca,  the  royal  Ration  of  the  mines  of  Chota  ;  to- 
wards the  fouth,  lea,  Arequipa,and  the  royal  ftation  of 
Tarapaca;  and  towards  the  interior,  Pafco,  which  is  a 
mineral  ftation  belonging  to  the  intendency  of  Tarma, 
Guanacha,  Jauja,  Guancavelica,  Guamanga,  and  Cuxco. 
At  thefe  and  other  places,  asGuarochiri,  Caxatanbo,  &c. 
traders  or  agents  feli  for  the  merchants  of  Lima,  European 
pood*,  liquors,  and  other  articles  fufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  returns  are 
generally  in  bullion  or  coin,  but  fometimes  in  articles  of 
food  for  the  ufe  of  the  capital.  The  trade  may  yearly 
amount  to  1,500,000  dollars  in  products;  while  that  in 
bullion  and  money  may  amount  to  4,000,000.  Upon  the 
whole,  according  to  Liquanda,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  tbe 
viceroyalty  lofes,  during  five  years,  in  the  balance  of 
maritime  commerce,  more  than  6, $00,000,  but  gains  a 
balance  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Li  Plata  of  nearly 
1,100,030,  annually;  fo  that,  the  amount  being  deducted, 
the  lofs  will  be  reduced  to  about  700,000  dollars,  with- 
out mentioning  tbe  interior  commerce,  which  cannot 
enter  into  the  account- 

From  the  Mercurio  Peruano  we  learn,  that  the  exports 
of  Peru  to  Potofi,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Rio 
Plata,  are  valued  at  more  thin  1,000,000  of  dollars 
annually,  and  the  imports  at  860,000  dollars  ;  fo  that  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Peru  is  near  1,100,000,  independent 
of  the  profits  on  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  which  belongs 
alfo  to  Peru,  as  the  carriers  are  Peruvians.  Cufco  and" 
Arequipa  are  the  routes  through  which  this  trade  partes. 
The  chief  exports  to  the  Rio  Plata  are  brandy,  wine, 
maize,,  fugar,  pimento,  indigo,  and  woollens.  The 
brandy  alone  amounts  to  near  1,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
woollens,  which  are  next  in  value,  are  chiefly  made  in 
Peru,  but  part  of  them  are  brought  from  Quito.  The 
provinces  of  tbe  Rio  Plata  ufed  formerly  to  take  woollens, 
to  a  great  amount,  from  Quito ;  but  it  is  now  found 
more  economical  to  procure  thefe  articles  from  Europe 
by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  indigo  exported 
from  Peru  is  previously  imported  from  Guatimala.  Th« 
chief  importsfrom  the  Rio  Plata,  are  mules,  Sleep,  hams, 
tallow,  wool,  coca  leaf,  paraguay  leaf,  and  a  fmallquantity 
of  tin  from  Oruros  10,000  mules  are  imported  annually 
from  Tucuman,  for  the  fcrvice  of  tbe  mines. 

The  chief  exports  from  Peru  to  Chili  are  European 
goods,  previously  imported  at  Callao.  Sugar,  coarfe 
woollens  made  in  Peru,  indigo  from  Guatimala,  fait, 
cotton,  pita,  yarn,  and  fome  other  trifling  articles.  Tb« 
imports  are  chiefly  wheat,  copper,  tallow,  wine,  paraguay- 
tea,  fait  meat,  timber,  cordage,  and  leather.  Part  of  th* 
copper  is  ufed  in  the  mint  at  Lima;  and  the  remainder, 
except  a  fmall  quantity  lent  to  Guayaquil,  re-exported 
to  Spain.  The  ports  of  Chili  that  trade  with  Peru,  are 
Valparaifo,  Conception,  and  Coquimbo;  but  Valparaifo 
alone  carries  on  three  times  as  much  trade  as  the  other 
two.   The  timber  is  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Chiloe. 

The  trade  with  Panama,  which  was  formerly  of  fuch 
magnitude,  has  declined  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  importation  of  timber 
and  cacao,  and  to  the  remains  of  a  flave-trade  which  is 
every  day  diminishing.  The  exports  from  Peru  to  Pa- 
nama  are  coarfe  woollens,  fugar,  flour,  and  brandy. 
There  is  alfo  a  remittance  of  joo.ooo  dollars  a-year  from 
tbe  treafury  of  Lima,  to  pay  the  garrifon  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  Panama ;  without  which  that  city  muft  have 
fallen  to  ftill  greater  infignificance. 

Indigo 
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Ind-goi?  the  principal  article  of  import  from  Guatt- 
mala.  Small  quantities  of  logwood,  pitch,  timber,  and 
cacao,  are  atfo  imported.  The  exports,  which  are  very 
trifling,  confift  chiefly  of  wine  and  woollens.  The  wines 
and  brandies  of  Peru  might  be  exported  with  advantage 
to  Sin  Bias,  for  the  consumption  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and 
California  j  but,  though  pcrmiflion  has  been  frequently 
folicitcd  from  the  government,  it  has  been  conftantly  re- 
fofed  from  an  apprehention  of  interfering  with  the  trade 
of  the  mother-country  in  thefe  articles. 

The  trade  of  Peru  with  Spain  was  carried  on  by  Porto 
Belloand  P.mama  till  1748,  when  regifter-fliips  were  fub- 
ftituted  for  galleons,  and  the  voyage  by  Cape  Horn,  for 
the  circuitous  route  formerly  in  ufe.  It  is  amufing  to 
confiderthe  progrefs  made  fince  that  time  in  the  art  of 
navigation.  The  firft  Spaniftt  veflels  which  failed  by 
Cape  Horn,  were  infured  a  gain  ft  Tea-rifle  at  Cadiz,  at  the 
exorbitant  rate  of  10  percent,  of  their  value;  but  the 
veflels  which  perform  the  fame  voyage  at  prefent  are  in- 
lured  for  two.  The  regifter-fliips,  though  liable  to  ob- 
jections, were  preferable  in  every  refpeft  to  the  galleons. 
They  Shortened  the  intercourfe  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony,  and  leflened  the  expenfe  attending  it. 
Ey  affording  quicker  returns  they  led  to  more  frequent 
adventures*  and  by  meeting  more  effectually  the  demand 
they  diminished  the  inducements  to  contraband.  But 
the  trade  was  ftill  clogged  and  impeded  with  much  ufe- 
fell  expenfe  and  unnccefliry  delay,  and  fubjefted  to  an 
arbitrary  licence,  which  wis  withheld  or  burdened  with 
reftriaions  at  the  caprice  ofthe  minifter. 

The  regifter-fliips  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
trade  of  Peru  with  the  mother-country,  till  the  war  for 
American  independence,  during  which  there  was  little 
intercourfe  between  Spain  and  this  diftant  colony.  At 
the_ peace  of  1783,  the  fyftem  of  free  trade,  the  order  for 
which  had  been  iflued  at  Madrid  fome  years  before,  be- 
gan to  be  carried  intoerfeft  in  the  South  Sea.  According 
10  this  fyftem,  the  moft  wife  and  liberal  that  Spain  had 
ever  laid  down  for  her  colonies,  an  unlimited  intercourfe, 
without  licences  or  other  reftrictions,  was  permitted  be- 
tween certain  ports  of  Spain  and  certain  ports  of  Spanifli 
America ;  and  among  the  privileged  ports  of  America, 
are  Callao  and  Arica,  both  fituated  in  Peru.  The  refult 
of  thefe  innovations  was  highly  favourable  to  Peru. 
Its  inhabitant*  enjoy  foreign  luxuries  and  conveniences 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  before  j 
while  their  induftry  has  been  excited,  the  value  of  their 
exports  inereafed,  and  the  produce  of  their  mines  nearly 
doubled.  Nor  was  the  change  of  fyftem  lefs  beneficial  to 
the  mother-country,  though  fome  individuals  fu  fie  red 
by  it.  From  1714  to  1759*  a  period  of  twenty- five 
year;,  the  whole  exports  to  Spain  from  Peru,  Chili,  the 
Rio  Plata,  and  Santa  Ft",  did  not  exceed  34,000,000  of 
dollars.  But,  from  1785  to  1719,  the  exports  from  Peru 
and  Chili  alone  exceeded  6,000,000  annually  ;  and  the 
imports  from  Europe  increased  in  the  fame  proportion. 
For  fome  years,  indeed,  after  the  opening  of  the  free  trade, 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  country,  ignorant  of  the 
real  ftate  and  refources  of  Peru,  poured  into  that  country 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  its  effective  demand 


required,  or  enabled  it  toconfume;  and,  by  the  confe- 
quern  want  of  fale,  the  depreciation  of  thefe  goods,  the 
importers  paid  dearly  for  their  rafhnefs  j  bur,  though 
fome  merchants  fuftered  -by  their  over-fpecuhtion,  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother-country  were  benefited  by  it ; 
and,  with  regard  to  Peru,  it  would  be  difficult  to  (bow 
how  the  ahundance  and  low  price  of  goods  could  be  in- 
jurious to  the  confumer.  On  the  contrary,  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  was  awakened  in  that  kingdom,  by  the  light  of 
luxuries  and  accommodations  formerly  unknown  to  its 
inhabitants,  or  placed  beyond  their  reach;  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  its  exports  fince  the  free  trade,  was  the  I u reft 
proof  of  its  growing  profperity. 

But,  to  form  a  juti  eltimate  of  the  commerce  of  Peru, 
we  mult  take  Buenos  Ayres  into  the  account,  and  con- 
sider thefe  two  countries,  and  Chili,  as  part  of  the  fame 
commercial  fyftem.  It  will  then  more  fully  appear,  how 
fmall  were  the  means,  and  limited  the  refources,  of 
thefe  extenfive  colonies,  and  what  falfe  and  exaggerated 
notions  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

Doltirt. 

Annual  coinage  of  Lima,  from  1790  to  1794  5,593,513 
Coinage  of  Potoli  in  1791  ...  4,365,175 
Annual  coinage  of  Chili,  elKmated  at  -  1,400,000 
Annual  export  of  produce  from  Callao,  from 

1785 '°  «789    7*4.9l> 

Export  of  produce  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1790  i,3»«,84o 


'3,4"»4S9 

Although,  in  the  prefent  un fettled  ftate  of  Peru,  the 
amount  ot  its  revenue*,  and  the  armed  force  which  it 
maintains,  become  matters  of  but  little  importance, 
yet  it  may  be  noticed,  that,  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  amounted, 
comiMuuiliHS  amiit,  to  about  6/300,000  dollars,  and  the 
expenditure  to  about  3,200,000;  the  balance  waiannually 
remitted  to  the  parent  ftate.  The  armed  force  confided 
or  the  regulars,  who  were  tioo,  including  180  cavalry 
and  40  artillery.  The  difciplined  militia  were  8000  in- 
fantry, «8o  cavalry,  and  490  artillery.  Befides  thefe 
there  were  (5  regiments,  known  as  provincial  militia, 
amounting  to  11,700  men  ;  but  thefe  had  no  arms,  were 
rarely  muttered,  and  then  exercifed  only  with  (ticks 
in  (tend  of  mufkett,  and  were  of  little  ufe  except  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  natives  by  con- 
ferring on  them  the  military  titles  of  colonels,  majors, 
captains,  Ste.  as  is  faid,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  officers  of  hi*  elbblifhment. 

The  works  to  which  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  in 
the  compilation  of  this  article,  are — The  Modern  Univer- 
fal  Hiftory;  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  America;  Annual  Re- 
gifters  ;  Ency.  Brit.  Suppl.  Picard's  Ceremonies  Reli- 
gieufes.  Mercurio  Peruano,  a  periodical  work,  publiftied 
at  Lima,  twice  a- week,  from  Jan.  1791 ;  Prefent  State  of 
Peru,  4to.  1805  ;  Pinkerton's  Geography,  vol.  iii.  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  N°  18.  Geography  of  America  ; 
Philadelphia,  1811  ;  Macauley  on  Negro  Slavery,  1823. 
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PERU',  a  pott-town  of  North  America,  in  Clinton, 
county,  ftate  of  New  York,  on  the  weft  fide  ot  Like 
Champlain  ;  containing  13+7  inhabitants. — A  town  of 
Berkfhirc  county.  MaQ'achufctts,  containing  911  perron*. 
—A  town  of  Bennington-county,  in  the  ftate  of  Ver- 
mont ;  with  inhabitants. 

PERU',  /•  in  botany.    See  Dot  ictfO*. 

 ,  Balfam  of.    See  Balsam  and  Mvroxvlum. 

 ,  Marvel  of.    See  Mirabilis. 

To  PERVA'DE,  v.  a.  [perxado,  Lit.]  To  pafs  through 
an  aperture  (  to  permeate. — Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil, 
the  oculus-mundi  Itonefteeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled 
or  virnifhed,  and  many  other  fubftances  foaked  in  fuch 
liquors  as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores,  Ik 
by  that  means  more  transparent  than  otherwifc.  Ac 


by  that  means  more  traniparent  I 

Oflirt. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervadee  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  fhores.  BhehtHore. 
To  pafs  through  the  whole  exrenfion.  —  Matter, 
once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itfelf  acquire  it 
again,  nor  till  it  be  ftruck  by  fome  other  body  from  with- 
out, or  be  intrinfically  moved  by  an  immaterial  felf-aftive 
fubltance,  that  can  penetrate  and  pervade  it.  BtHtley. 

What  but  God 
Petxadet,  adjufts,  and  agitates,  tbe  whole  r  Tkomfon. 

PERVA'SION,  f.  The  aft  of  pervading  or  palling 
through.— If  fufio'n  be  made  rather  by  the  inerefs  and 
tranfcurfions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  than  by  the  bare  pro- 
pagation  of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  upon  the 
out  fide  of  the  vefieh,  that  contain  the  matter  to  be  melted} 
both  thofe  kinds  of  fluidity,  afcribed  to  faltpetre,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  caufed  by  the permfiom  of  a  foreign  body. Boyle. 

PERVA'SIVE,  adj.  Having  power  to  pervade  t 

Or  fuits  him  more  the  winter's  candied  thorn, 
When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  works  of  froff 
Ptrtafive,  radiant  icicles  depend  i       SAenftone'i  Ecrni. 

PERVENCHE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  tbe  dif- 
trift  of  Mortagne.  The  place  contains  771,  and  the  can- 
ton 9718,  inhabitants. 

PERVER'SE,  adj.  [prrvrrs,  Fr.  perverjnt,  Lat.]  Diftort- 
ed  from  the  right  1 

Where  nature  breeds 
Pert  rrfe,  3.11  monltrous,  all  prodigious,  things. 
Obftinate  in  the  wrong}  ftubborn  j  untraceable: 
Thou  for  the  teftimony  of  truth  haft  born 
Univerfal  reproach ;  far  worfe  to  bear 
Than  violence  ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  (land  approv  •d  in  fight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverfe.  A 
To  fo  petxer/e  a  fex  all  grace  is  vain, 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offend  again.  Dryden. 
Petulant ;  vexatious}  peevifh;  dcfirotis  to  crofsand  vex} 
crofs  1 

If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully} 

Or,  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverj'e,  and  fay  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  wooe  :  but  elfe  not  for  the  world.  Slinkrf. 

PERVER'SELY,  adv.  With  intent  to  vex  }  peevifhly; 
vexatioufly  }  fpitcfully  }  crofsly  j  with  petty  malignity. 
—  Men  perverlify  take  up  piques  and  difpleafures  at 
others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  perfon 
mull  partake  of  his  fate.  Deray  of  flu  .  Piety. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  port, 
When  wanted  by  his  country  rood, 
Pervtr/elit  comes  in  evil  times, 

Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Swift. 

PERVER'SENESS,  /  Petulance  }  peevifhnefs  }  fpiteful 
crofinefs. 

Virtue  hath  fome  perverfeneft,  for  fhe  will 

Neither  believe  ber  good,  nor  others'  ill.  Dome. 
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When  a  friend  in  kindnefs  tries 
To  (how  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviftion  does  but  more  incenfe  ; 
Peneerjintji  is  your  whole  defence. 
Perverfion  ;  corruption.  A'»«  in  ufr.—  NVither  can  this  be 
meant  of  evil  governours  or  tyrants ;  for  they  are  often 
citahlifhcd  as  lawful  potcntatts  ;  but  of  fome  pervtrj'iueje 
and  direction  in  the  nation  itfelf.  li*ct>H. 

PERVER'SION,  /".  The  ait  of  pcrverring  j  change  to 
fomething  worfe. — Women  to  govern  men,  (laves  free- 
men, are  much  in  the  fame  degree }  all  being  total  vio- 
lations and  pervcrftons  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 
Boron. 

PERVER'SITY,/.  [perrer/.U,  Ft.  from  perverje.]  Per- 
verlenefs ;  crolTnefs  : 
What  ft  range  perverfity  is  this  of  man  ! 
When  'twas  a  crime  to  tafte  th"  inlightning  tree, 
He  could  not  then  his  band  refrain.  Norris. 

PERVER'SIVE,  adj.  Having  power  to  corrupt,  or  turn 
from  right  to  wrong. 

To  PERVERT,  v.  a.  [perverto,  Lat.  pervertir,  Ft.) 
To  dittort  from  tbe  true  end  or  purpofe. — If  thou  feeft 
the  oppreffion  of  the  poor,  and  violent  perverting  of  juf- 
tice  in  a  province,  marvel  not.  Eceliu,  v.  8. — Porphyry 
has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this  cave  of  the  nymphs 
with  more  piety  than  judgment;  and  another  perfon  has 
perverted  it  into  obfeenity  ;  and  both  allegorical.  Broome. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  leek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  muft  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  (Mil  to  find  means  of  evil.  Milton  t  P.L. 


P.L. 


To  corrupt}  to  turn  from  the  right }  oppofed  to  < 
which  is  to  turn  from  the  wrong  to  the  right.— The 
fubtle  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bifhop  of  ConfUntinople.  in 
perverting  and  corrupting  the  moll  pious  emperor  Valens. 
Water  lewd. 

Tbe  heinous  and  defpiteful  aft 

Of  Satan, done  in  Paradife,  and  how 

He  in  the  ferpent  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  hufband  fhe,  to  tafte  the  fatal  fruit, 

Was  known  in  heav'n.  MiltmCt  P.  L. 

PERVERTER,/.  One  that  changes  any  thing  from 
good  to  bad  j  a  corrupter. — Where  a  child  finds  his  own 
parents  his  pervertert,  he  cannot  be  fo  properly  born  as 
damned  into  the  world.  Souti. — One  who  diltorts  any 
thingfrom  the  right  purpofe. — He  that  reads  a  prohibition 
in  a  divine  law,  bad  need  be  well  fat isfied  about  the  lenfe 
be  gives  it,  left  he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found 
a  prrverter  of  his  law.  Stillingfleet. 

PERVERTIBLE,  adj.  That  may  be  eafily  perverted. 
— There  are  many  patTages  that  have  an  evident  character 
of  hannlefs  mirth  and  jollity  i  which,  although  they  are 
piquant,  yet  are  not  eaGly  pervertible  to  any  difparagement 
of  our  neighbour.    W.  Montague's  Dev.  Eff.  16+8. 

To  PERVESTIGATE,  a.  [pervejligo,  Lat.]  To 
fearch  very  carefully  in  order  to  find  out. 

PERVEST1G  ATION,/.  A  diligent  inquiry,  or  fearch 
after. — In  the  pervefiigation  of  the  true  and  genuine  text, 
it  was  perfpicuoufly  roanifeft  to  all  men,  that  there  was 
no  argument  more  firm  or  certain  to  be  relied  on.  CHI- 
linirworth't  Rel.  of  Protejlants. 

PERUGIA,  anciently  Pemjina,  one  of  the  mod  an- 
cient and  diftinguifhed  cities  ot  Etruria.  The  era  of  its 
foundation  long  preceded  that  of  Rome,  and,  like  the 
origin  of  Clufium,  Cortona,  Sec.  is  almoft  loft  in  diftance 
of  lime.  In  conjunction  with  all  the  other  Etrurian 
Hates,  it  long  refilled  tbe  Romans  ;  and,  when  fubjefted, 
or  rather  reconciled  to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and 
courageous  ally.  It  defied  tbe  power  of  Hannibal,  and 
flouriued  in  peace  and  opulence  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
when  unfortunately  it  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Lucius 
Antonius,  uncle  of  tbe  triumvir,  and  under  his  command 
tout  its  gates  agaiaft  Auguftus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
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afterted,  wished  to  fpare  it ;  but,  one  of  its  principal  ci- 
tizens fet ting  fire  to  bis  own  houfe,  which  he  intended  as 
a  funeral  pile  for  himfelf  and  bis  family,  the  flames  com- 
municated to  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and,  fpreading 
rapidly,  reduced  the  city  to  alhes.  Perugia,  however, 
rofe  immediately  from  its  ruins  ;  and,  on  its  reltorution, 
by  a  (1  range  inconsistency,  chofe  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a 
divinity  to  whom  it  Seems  to  have  had  very  few  obliga- 
tions, as  the  god  bad  fpared  his  own  temple  only  in  the 
general  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it  difplayed 
much  Spirit,  and  flood  a  fiege  of  feven  years  againft  thefe 
barbarians.  It  afterwards,  with  the  whole  Roman  (late, 
fubmitred  to  the  pope  ;  and,  with  fome  intervals  of  tur- 
bulent independence,  has  remained  ever  fince  attached 
to  the  Roman  fee. 

Perugia  is  now  a  large,  clean,  well-built,  and  well-in- 
habited, city.  Seated  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  it 
commands  from  its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its 
citadel,  an  extenftve  view  over  a  vaft  range  of  country, 
fertile,  covered  with  hill  and  dale,  and  enlivened  with 
villages  and  towns.  There  are  many  churches,  conven  ts, 
and  palaces,  in  this  city,  moft  of  which  were  adorned 
with  the  paintings  of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  matter  of 
Raphael  t  of  thefe  the  French  carried  off  a  con  fide  rabl* 
number,  and  defaced  others,  particularly  fuch  as  were 
painted  on  walls,  and  could  not  be  removed.  The  ca- 
thedral is  in  itfelf  a  very  indifferent  edifice,  and  its  de- 
formity is  incrcafed  by  the  bad  tafte  that  fcems  to  have 
prevailed  in  its  repair  and  decorations.  Several  other 
churches  merit  attention,  particularly  that  of  St.  Pietro, 
belonging  to  a  Benedictine  abbey:  it  is  fupported  by 
eighteen  pillars  of  fine  marble,  and  adorned  with  an  altar 
0>  the  fame  materials,  very  rich  and  well  difpofed.  Pe- 
rugia has  an  univerfity  fupplied  with  able  profelTors  ;  and 
feveral  academies,  all  of  which  can  boail  of  illuftrious 
names ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  an  interesting  city,  ca- 
pable of  entertaining  the  curious  and  inquifitive  traveller 
for  feveral  days.  It  is  lixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Florence, 
and  Csventy-two  north  of  Rome.  Lat. «.}.  6.  N.  Ion. 
i».  17.  E. 

PERUGI  A'NO,  a  province  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  above  city  >  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  on  the  eaft  by  Umbria.on  the  fouth  by  theOrvietan, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Tufcany  1  the  greateft  extent  from 
north  to  fouth  twenty-eight  miles, and  about  as  much  from 
eaft  to  weft  t  tbe  Tiber  erodes  it  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
it  the  only  river  of  confequence.  In  it  is  a  large  lake 
which  abounds  in  fifh,  formerly  called  Lacut  Thrajtmeutu, 
near  which  Flaminius  was  defeated  by  Hannibal.  The 
country  of  Perugia  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
corn  and  wine.   Perugia  is  the  capital. 

PERUGI'NO  (Pietro),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
whofc  family  name  was  Vannueci,  was  born  at  Perugia  in 
1446.  His  father,  who  was  in  low  circumftances,  placed 
him  with  an  ordinary  painter,  under  whom  be  worked 
with  great  diligence,  labouring  to  perfect  himfelf  in  his 
art  in  the  midft  of  fevere  hardships.  At  length  he  became 
adifcipleof  Andrea  Verochio  at  Florence,  with  whom 
he  Toon  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency.  The  firft 
piece  by  which  he  acquired  fame,  was  a  St.  Jerome  before  a 
crucifix,  in  which  tbe  mortified  and  emaciated  figure  of 
the  faint  was  represented  with  admirable  force  and  nature. 
A  dead  Chrilt,  with  a  number  of  furrounding  figures, 
painted  as  an  altar-piece  for  a  monaftery  at  Florence,  alfo 
gained  him  great  applaufe.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  execute  feveral  pieces  in 
his  chapel.  Returning  to  Florence,  he  found  Michael- 
Angelo  there  in  tbe  height  of  bis  celebrity.  His  quarrel 
with  that  great  man,  and  bis  avaricious  chancier,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  lb  much  fatire  from  the  Florentine  poets, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Pe- 
rugia. His  boardings  in  a  long  life  rendered  him  opu- 
lent )  and  it  was  bis  practice,  when  he  went  abroad,  to 
carry  with  him  a  caflcet  of  gold  by  way  of  fecurity.  Of 
this  treafure  be  was  once  robbed  j  and,  although  he  re- 
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covered  the  greateft  part  of  it,  the  accident  was  thought 
to  be  the  caufe  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  at 
the  age  of  7  It. 

Though  Perugino  obtained  diftinclion  as  a  painter, 
and  very  honourable  employment,  having  considerably 
improved  upon  the  Style  of  his  matters  j  yet  he  was  dry 
and  hard  in  defign,  and  too  laborioufly  minute  in  finish- 
ing. His  greateft  glory  a  riles  from  having  been  the  firft 
instructor  of  Raphael ;  hut  his  pupil,  as  foon  as  he  beheld 
the  grander  Style  of  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Fra.  Bartolomeo,  burft  tbe  bonds  of  tbe  meaner  ftyle 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  left  his  mailer  at  a 
very  humble  diftance.  The  moft  capital  work  of  Pietro 
Perugino  in  oil-colour,  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Perugia.  It  is  an  altar-piece,  and  the  fubjett  is  theal- 
cenfioit  of  our  Saviour,  with  the  difciples  obferving  and 
adoring. 

PERVICACIOUS,  adj  [pervicru,  Lat.]  Spitefully 
obftinate  ;  peevishly  contumacious.— May  private  devo- 
tions be  efficacious  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  moft 
ptnieatiout  young  creatures.  Bickardjim'i  CUrijTa. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious, 

But  in  his  ale  moft  prrvicatioui.  DerJtam. 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY,  adv.  With  fpiteful  obftinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOUSNESS,  PtaviCA'ciTV,  or  Per'vi. 
cacy,  f.  Spiteful  obftinacy. — It  is  ptt  viratiovjnej't  to 
deny,  that  he  created  matter  alfo.  BcuiUy. 

PERVIGIL'IA,/  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given 
to  nocturnal  feltivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Several 
deities,  as  Ceres,  Venus,  Fortune,  &c. 

PERVINCA,  f.  in  botany.   See  Viwca. 

PER'VIOUS,  adj.  [ptrvitu,  Lat.)  Admitting  paffagej 
capable  of  being  permeated.— Tbe  Egyptians  ufed  to 
fay,  that  unknown  darknefs  is  the  firft  principle  of  the 
world  j  by  darknefs  they  mean  God,  whore  Secrets  are 
pertioat  to  no  eye.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Leda's  twin* 
Confpicuous  both,  and  both  in  aft  to  throw 
Their  trembling  lances  brandiflTd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  mifs'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fled. 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  fpears,  not  ptrvimu  to  the  Steed. 

Dryden. 

Pervading;  permeating.   This  fenfe  is  not  proper. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  printout  fire, 

This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  >  Piim; 

PER'VIOUSNESS,/  Quality  of  admitting  a  pafTage.— 
The  ptrviavfitrfi  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  much  more 
fubtle  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the  loofer  texture 
of  that  glafs  the  receiver  was  made  of,  and  partly  from 
the  enormous  heat,  which  opened  the  pores  of  the  glafs. 
Btiylr. — There  will  be  found  another  difference  beftdes 
that  of  ptrrioujntfi.  Bolder* t  Kltm.  of  Sprttk. 

PERU'IPE,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic in  lat.  18.  xo-  S. 

PER'VIS.   SeePAavis,  vol.  xviii. 

PKRVISS'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys  :  fix  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Dixmude. 

PERUKE,  f.  [properly  Pbrruxh,  which  fee,  p.  644. 
from  perrvqur,  Fr.  Wachter  derives  this  word  from  the 
Gr.  rvfftf,  yellow;  the  firft  perukes  confiding  of  hair  of 
this  light  colour,  which  was  anciently  much  eiteemed.J 
A  cap  of  falfe  hair. — Neither  was  the  ufe  of prrruijut* un- 
known in  thofe  times,  as  may  appear  by  this  of  Martial, 
"  Calvo  turpius  eft  nihil  comato."  Haktwillm  Proridentr. 
—The  deformity  of  their  hair  is  ufually  fupplied  by  bor- 
ders and  combings ;  alfo  by  whole  prruhtM,  like  artificial 
Skulls,  fitted  to  their  heads.  Bp.  Taylor' 1  Artif,  Hamlium 

To  PERUKE,  v.  a.  To  drefs  in  adfeititiout  hair. 

PERUKE-  MAKER,  /  A  maker  of  perukes  j  a  wig. 
maker. 

PERULA,/  [altered  by  Schreber  from  Pera,  the 
name  given  by  Mutis  ;  and  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
capfule,  which  refembles  a  little  bag  or  Satchel.]  In  bo- 
9  H  tany, 
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tiny,  a  genus  of  the  claft  dioecia,  order  polyandria,  na- 
tural order  of  tricoccae,  Linn,  (euphorbia:,  Jnff.)  Ge- 
neric characters — Male.  Calyx  s  pcrianthium  two* 
leaved,  very  fmall :  leaflets  oppofite,  oblong,  fomewhat 
concave,  fpreading.  the  upper  one  twice  at  big  a*  the 
other.  Corolla:  petal  one,  femiglobular-concave,  hing- 
ing down,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  eroarginate 
at  (he  tip.  Nectary:  membranes  multifid,  fomewhat 
plaited,  erect,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  between  the 
row*  of  (lament.  Stamina:  filament*  very  many  (14.  to 
%t>),  fet  tranfverfely  in  a  doable  row,  thickiAi,  upright, 
t!»e  height  of  the  nectary;  anthers  thicki(h,  four  corner, 
ed,  oblong,  blunt,  upright,  raifed  above  the  nectary. 
Piftitlutn:  germt  four,  barren,  very  fmall,  fubglobular, 
very  (hortly  pcdicelled,  placed  at  the  angle*  of  the  recep- 
tacle above  the  nectary  5  ftyle  very  (hort,  upright.  Stigma > 
three :  with  fegmenti  peltate,  (landing  out  at  the  tip*. 

Female,  on  a  (eparatc  tree.  Calyx  :  perianthium  as  in 
the  male,  deciduous.  Corolla:  at  in  the  male.  Neflary 
at  in  the  male,  with  the  membranes  approximating,  fome- 
what inflated,  filling  the  difk  of  the  receptacle.  Piftillomt 
germt  four,  fertile,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  at  in  the 
male,  a  little  larger,  {hortly  pedicelled.  Style  to  each, 
upright,  (hort,  three-cornered.  Stigmas  at  in  the  male. 
Pericarpium :  capfule  obovate,  fubtrigonal,  hanging 
down  from  the  elongated  pedicel,  three-celled,  threc- 
valved  :  valvet  bifid,  at  length  two-parted.  Seedt  foli- 
tary,  obovate-trttncated,  fmooth,  fmall. 

Mutis  fufpects,  that  what  he  hat  called  calyx  may  be 
bractes.  The  part  in  queltion  is,  according  to  him,  glo- 
bofe  before  its  expanfion,  with  a  longitudinal  future,  by 
the  buttling  of  which  the  original  or  proper  orifice  be- 
comes tranfverfe,  the  receptacle  projects  almoft  out  of  thit 
corolla  (or  calyx),  the  flower  becoming  pendulous  from 
the  (lightly-drooping  fumrnit  of  the  incurved  flower- 
ftalk. — Effrntial  Charadtr.  Male  :  Calyx  concave,  of 
one  leaf;  petals  none;  nectary  a  plaited  membrane  ;  an- 
there  quadrangular,  fimple ;  germens  four,  abortive. 
Female:  Calyx  concave,  of  one  leaf ;  petals  none:  nectary 
a  plaited  membrane  ;  capfule  (talked,  obovate,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valvet ;  feeds  folitary. 

Perula  arborea,  the  only  fpecies.  Native  of  New  Gra- 
nada, about  Mariquita,  where  it  was  found  by  Mutis, 
and  defcribed  by  him  in  the  Stockholm  Transactions  for 
178+,  p.  199. 

PK  RUM,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran, 
on  the  Nehenk:  fixty  miles  fouth-weflof  Kelveh,and 
170  north-north-ealt  of  Kidge. 

PERU'SAL,/.  The  aft  o»  reading.— As  pieces  of  mi- 
niature mull  be  allowed  a  cloferinfpection.fo  thit  treatife 
rcquiret  application  in  the  per*(al.  Woodnxird. — If  upon 
a  new  ytrv/al  you  think  it  is  written  in  the  very  fpirit  of 
the  ancients,  it  deferves  your  care,  and  it  capable  of 
being  improved.  Atttrbnry. — Examination.— The  jury, 
after  a  (hort  pervfrl  of  the  naff,  declared  their  opinion  by 
the  mouth  of  their  foreman,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Raff 
was  Britilh  oak.  Titler,  N°  165. 

PERU  SE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Confolent. 

To  PERU'SE,  v.  a.  To  read.— Carefully  obferve, 
whether  he  tafles  the  diftinguifliing  perfect iomt  or  the 
fpecifick  qualities  of  tbe  author  whom  he  pervjit.  AHdi- 
jon't  SptH. 

Peruft  thit  writing  here,  and  thou  (halt  know 

The  treafon.  Skakefptun'i  RieA.  II. 

To  obferve  \  to  examine  1 

I've  ptrut'd  her  well  1 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  fo  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king.  Shaktfpeart. 

PERU'SER,/  A  reader;  examiner.— Markc  herein 
his  lahorioufc  and  fruteful  doinges,  and  yeftial  fynde  him 
no  lefie  profitable  to  ut  in  the  defcrypcion  of  thit  parti- 
cular nacyon,  than  were  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptholorae,  and 
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other  geographers,  to  their  peruftn,  in  tbe  pycturinge 
out  of  tbe  univerfall  worlde.  Halt'*  LelanH'i  iVetc  Yt*r'$ 
Gift. — The  difficulties  and  hefitationt  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  tbe  capacity  of  each  perufir,  and  at  bit 
penetration  into  nature  it  greater  or  lefs.  Woodward. 

PERUSSEAU'  (Silvan),  a  French  Jefoit  in  the  iSth 
century,  who  is  fpoken  of  as  an  ornament  to  the  fociety 
by  hit  virtuet,  and  wat  greatly  admired  and  followed  as 
a  preacher,  and  director  of  confeiencet.  He  was  con- 
feflbr,  at  firft  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterwardt  to  the  king; 
and  he  retained  tbe  olfice  laft  mentioned  till  bis  death  in 
■  7<i,  at  an  age  which  it  not  fpecified.  He  publifhed 
only  A  Funeral  Oration  for  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  A 
Panegyric  on  St.  Louit  j  but  after  his  death,  two  volumes 
of  Select  Sermons  were  printed  from  his  manufcripts,  in 
1758,  istno.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  thele  fermont  do 
not  rival  thofe  of  Bourdaloue  for  powerful  and  forcible 
reafoning.northofeof  Maflillon  for  linking  and  inimitably- 
pathetic  paflages  ;  they  are  faid,  however,  to  merit  dif- 
tinction  from  the  ordinary  clafs  of  pulpit-compotitions, 
and  to  be  recommended  by  importance  and  weight  of 
fentiment,  order  and  regularity  of  method,  livelinefs  of 
imagination,  and  an  eafy,  noble,  and  varied,  eloquence. 

PERUSS'ICK,  a  caftte  of  Dalmatia :  twenty-four  miles 
eaft  of  Zara. 

PERUVEL'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
tbe  North  1  five  mile*  north  of  Conde. 

TERU'VIAN,  f.  A  native  of  Peru. 

PERU-VI  AN,  adj.  Appertaining  to  Peru. 

PERU'VIAN  BAR  K.   See  Cinchona. 

PERITVIAN  MASTIC-TREE.   See  SCMmut. 

PERUVIA'NA,  a  general  name  given  to  that  vaft  pe- 
ninfula,  extending  itself  form  the  IJlhmos  of  Darien  to 
Cape  Horn,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  Terra 
Mafrdlanica  and  the  Cape  from  the  vertex.  It  include* 
the  whole  of  South  America,  although,  as  is  well  known; 
all  the  countries  included  within  tbefe  limits  did  never 
acknowledge  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  See 
Terra  Firua. 

PERUVEL'Z,  a  town  of  tbe  Netherlands,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hatnault ;  containing  5301  inhabitants. 

PERU2FZI  (Baldaflare),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Accajano,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  in  14.81, 
in  poor  and  diltrefied  circumflancet ;  his  father  having 
been  reduced  from  a  (late  of  comparative  affluence,  by 
the  civil  wart  which  ravaged  Florence  and  itt  territory. 
Baldaflare  exhibited  hit  geniut  at  a  very  early  age;  firft 
by  imitation  of  the  worktof  others,  and  afterwards  by 
original  prod uS ion  1  in  the  city  of  Volterra,  whe"re  hit 
family  refuted.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  placed 
himfclf  with  the  father  of  Maturino;  and,  becoming  con- 
fpicuout  for  ability,  was  at  length  employed  by  pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  alfo  in  many  churches  and  convents 
in  that  city,  in  which  he  produced  pictures  juftly  en- 
titled to  exalted  praife. 

Together  with  painting,  he  ftudied  architecture  j  and 
praftifed  it  with  considerable  fuccefs.  He  was  alio  re- 
nowned for  his  knowledge  of  perfpective;  and  the  works 
be  produced  in  imitation  of  architectural  projections, 
excited  even  the  furprife  and  admiration  of  Titian.  But 
his  higheft  renown  is  founded  upon  the  works  of  a  much 
more  elevated  clafs  ;  vix.  his  paintings  in  frelco  and  in 
oil ;  in  which  he  exhibited  atafte  and  ttyle  not  unworthy 
of  Raphael.  Hit  Judgment  of  Paris  in  tbe  cattle  of  Bel- 
caro,  and  his  Sibyl  at  Fonte  Giufta  in  Sienna,  are  very 
greatly  admired.  His  genius,  however,  particularly  led 
him  to  architecture,  and  to  painting  as  connected  with 
it.  He  remarkably  excelled  in  perfpective  views  of  ftreets, 
palaces,  porticoes,  the  infides  of  apartments,  and  the 
like ;  and  was  the  firft  modern  artift  who  renewed  the  an- 
cient decorations  for  theatres.  By  Leo  X.  he  was  em- 
ployed to  give  a  new  model  of  St.  Peter's,  in  which  be 
improved  in  many  refpefls  upon  tbe  original  defign  of 
Braraante.  This  was  not  executed  ;  but  it  is  preferred 
in  an  engraving  in  Scrlio's  Architecture,  and  merits  tbe 
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notice  of  artifts.  P«razzi  was  it  Rome  at  its  Tack  in 
1517,  where  he  ranfomed  himfelf  by  a  portrait  of  the  Con- 
ftablc  Bourbon,  made  after  he  was  kilted  ;  but,  in  return- 
ing to  Sienna,  be  was  completely  Itript  by  fome  marau- 
ders. He  again  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much 
employed,  bat  miferably  remunerated;  and  he  died  in 
poverty  in  15)6.  He  compofed  a  Treatife  on  the  Ann- 
uities of  Rome,  and  a  Commentary  on  Vitruvius,  but 
id  not  live  to  puhlifh  them.  There  is  at  Wilton  a  pic- 
ture of  hi$  of  the  Pour  Evangelifts  in  Glory,  with  their 
peculiar  charitAeriftic  accompaniments,  which  bears 
ample  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  real  fpecimen  of  his  pencil  in  England. 

PER'WIS,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands :  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Gcmbloiirs. 

PERZA'GNO,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  canal  of 
Cattaro. 

PERZE'NE,  a  town  of  Italy:  eight  miles  north-eaft 
of  Bologna. 

PES,  f.  [Latin.]  The  foot.  A  long  meafure  of  11 
inches. 

PES  ANSERI'NUS,/  in  botany.  See  Chenopodium 
and  Atriplex. 

 CA'PRjE.    See  Convolvulus  and  Oxalis. 

 COLUMBI'NUS.   See  Geranium. 

 ■  EWI'NUS.   See  Hydrocotyle. 

 LEO'NIS.   See  Alchemilla. 

 TIGRl'DIS.  SeelPOMjtA. 

PE'SA,  an  old  law-term  for  a  wtigh,  or  certain  weight, 
of  cheefe,  wool,  tec. 

PESA'DE,  J. — Ptfitd*  is  a  motion  a  horfe  makes  in 
raifing  or  lifting  up  his  fore  quarters,  keeping  bis  hind 
legs  upon  the  ground  without  Itirring,  fo  that  he  marks 
no  time  with  his  haunches  till  his  fore-legs  reach  the 
ground.  This  motion  affords  the  true  means  of  fixing 
hit  head  and  his  haunches,  to  make  him  ply  and  bend 
bis  fore-thighs,  and  to  hinder  him  from  damping  and 
clattering  with  his  feet.  Jame$'t  Mil.  Dift. 

PES' AGE,/  [ptfugittm,  Lat.]  A  cuftom,  or  duty,  paid 
for  weighing  goods  and  merchandise.  Jatob. 

PESAGCON'DAN,  a  town  on  the  well  coaft  of 
Borneo.   Lat.  1.  11.  N.  Ion.  109.  58.  E. 

PESAN',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China.  Lat. 
16.  51.  N.  Ion.  no.  E. 

PESA'RO,  or  Pszaro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pope- 
dom, at  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  on  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop,  fnffragan  of  Urhino.  It  contains  eight 
churches  and  twelve  convents.  The  figs  and  olives 
which  grow  in  the  environs  are  in  great  estimation.  This 
city  was  anciently  called  Pifaurum,  and  was  made  .1  Ro. 
man  colony  about  the  year  of  Rome  568,  and  a  temple 
was  built  here  to  Jupiter  Pifaurm.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Anthony,  fays,  Pifaurum  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake, a  little  before  the  battle  of  Act  ium  ;  but  tli3t  An* 
guftus  caufed  it  to  be  rebuilt  as  foon  as  he  was  at  peace. 
Totila  king  of  the  Goths,  having  taken  and  ruined  it ;  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Belifarius,  general  to  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nian.  This  city  came  fucceflively  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Malatefta,  the  Sforza,  and  the  Borgia,  families ; 
and  at  lad  under  the  power  of  the  popes.  It  is  fituated 
upon  a  fmall  riling  ground  near  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  is 
pretty  well  fortified.  L.  Attius  or  Accius,  one  of  the 
mo  ft  excellent  tragic  poets  in  ancient  Rome;  and  Pan- 
dulfus  Collenutius,  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Naples,  were 
natives  of  Pefaro ;  as  was  likewife  Asmilius  Mancinus, 
wbo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  and  another 
book  concerning  its  laws :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Drbino,  thirty-etgbt  north-weft  of  Ancona.  Lat.  4}.  56. 
N.  Ion.  is.  51.  E. 

PESA'RO  (John), doge  of  Venice  in  the  year  i6$t.  He 
reigned  only  eighteen  months.  A  maufoleum  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  is  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  church 
of  the  Brethren  at  Venice :  in  this  monument  is  the 
ftatue"  of  Pefaro,  feated  under  a  canopy  of  ftate,  all  of  the 
fineft  marble,  and  ornamented  with  many  other  figures. 
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particularly  four  blacks  who  fupport  the  campy ;  there 
is  alfo  a  long  inscription  to  his  memory.  He  proiecuted 
the  war  fuceefifulJy  again  ft  the  Turks,  over  whom  he 
gained  feveral  victories  in  the  Levant  and  in  Dalmatia. 

PES'CA  PAGA'Nl,  .1  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafili- 
cata  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Muro. 

PESCA'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  fitn- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Adriatic;  fortified  and  defended  by  a 
cattle.  It  was  once  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  1  ten  miles  north 
of  Civita  di  Chieti.    Lat.  +1. 17.  N.  Ion.  14.  6.  E. 

PESCA'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  runs  into  the  Adriatic  at  Pefcara. 

PESCARO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy :  nine  miles  north, 
eaft  of  Cremona. 

PF.SC  AT  A  WAY,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Ma- 
ryland:  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Annapolic. 

PESCEN'NIUS  NIGER.   See  Nicer,  and  the  article 
Rome. 

PESCHIE'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Lake  Garda.  This  is  a  fmall  but  important  fort  re  fs, 
built  by  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1549.  It  has  but  few 
houfes,  and  an  arfcnal  for  fome  light  galleys  on  the  fide  of 
the  Lake ;  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Verona,  (eventeen  north- 
north-weft  of  Mantua.    Lat.  4.5.  7.  N.  Ion.  10.  41.  E. 

PESCHI'SE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  :  eleven 
miles  north-weft  of  Viefte. 

PES'CIA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  It 
contains  r.hree  parochial,  feven  other  churches,  and  five 
convents.  The  oil  made  here  is  much  efteemed  1  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Piftoya. 

PES'CIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  1  feven  miles 
fouth  of  Trevigio. 

PESCI'N A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra :  five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Celano. 

PESCl'NA  DE  FRATRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Capitanata  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Viefte. 

PESCl'NA  POMPE'IA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the.  pro- 
vince of  Bari :  nine  miles  north  of  Matera. 

PES'CO  CASTR A'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra  i  eleven  miles  north -eaft  of  Aquila. 

PES'CO  COSTAN'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sulmona. 

PES'CO  LAURI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra  :  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Policaftro. 

PES'CO  PAGA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto:  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Tarento. 

PES'CO  VERR  A'RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Ultra;  twelve  miles  from  Benevento. 

PESCOT'TOR,  a  river  of  South-Wales,  which  runs* 
into  the  Towy  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen. 

PESE'NAS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
and  in  the  dioccfe  of  Agde ;  delightfully  feated  on  the 
river  Pein  :  twelve  miles  north-call  of  BefTeirs,  and  eight 
north  of  Agde.    Lat.  43.  18.  N.  Ion.  j.  34.  E. 

PES'ENBACH.ariverof  Auftria,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  eight  miles  above  Lintz. 

PESEQUEI'RO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  - 
coaft  of  Portugal.    Lat.  57.  40-  N.  Ion.  8.  51.  W. 

PESHAW'ER,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul, 
a  country  lying  between  Perfia  an.l  Hindooftan.  This 
territory  has  become  known  to  us  in  confequence  of  an 
cmbaffy  that  was  lent  there,  by  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, during  the  laft  war. 

It  appears  that  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  governmental  Calcutta,  iu  1808,  refulting  from  the 
em  bally  of  the  French  general  Gardanne  to  Perfia,  that 
Bonaparte  had  views  of  penetrating  by  land  to  Hindoltan, 
and  of  thus  attempting  the  conqueft  of  that  wealthy  and 
important  portion  of  our  oriental  dominions.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  neceflary  to  found  the  difpofuions.and 
to  conciliate  the  co-operation,  of  thofe  ruling  princes  of 
the  Eaft,  through  whofe  territories  the  troops  of  the 
French  were  to  march.  (See  p.  690.)  Among  thefe  in- 
dependent fovereignties,  the  court  of  Caubul  held  a  high 
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rank  ;  and,  as  it*  known  character  was  haughty,  and  it 
wa*  fufpefted  of  rather  undervaluing  tbe  European  na- 
tions, our  government  determined  that  a  million  to  it 
mould  be  fitted  out  in  a  (tyle  of  importance  and  fplen- 
dour.  At  Drlhi  »ere  made  the  principal  prep  irat  ion »  for 
iti  equipment  ;  and  thence  began  theel'corred  proccflion, 
more  rcfeinbling  a  triumphal  folemnity  than  a  journey  of 
negotiation  pr  difcovery.  Mr.  Elphinftonc  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it,  in  the  character  of  Envoy  to  the  King  of 
Caubul  ;  and  his  excellency  afterwards  publifhed  a  oar- 
rative  of  his  fruitlefs  journey,  from  which  wc  mail  feleft 
a  few  particulars. 

The  embafly  left  Delhi  on  the  13th  of  Oftober,  itoS  { 
pafled  through  Canound,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  weft- 
ward;  and  quitted  the  Britilh  dominions  on  the  sift,  in 
the  Shekahwuttee  diflrift,  where  tbe  defert  begins.  At 
Chooroo,  the  women  who  had  accompanied  the  million 
were  fent  back,  with  a  guard.  Six  hundred  camels  were 
laden  with  leathern  bags  of  water, and  the  travellers  with 
their  thirteen  elephants  entered  tbe  dry  country  1  but 
copper-veffels,  two  of  which  formed  a  load  for  a  camel, 
were  foon  found  to  anfwer  better  than  the  mttjhkt,  or 
bags  of  flieep-lkin  or  ox-bides,  which  cracked  and  fpilled 
much  water.  Such  was  the  dread  of  the  defert  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  country,  that  fcrvants  of  all 
dcfcriptions  abfconded  by  twenties  and  thirties,  until  the 
march  was  fo  far  advanced  that  tbe  return  became  as  dif- 
ficult as  the  progrefs. 

Bikaneer  was  the  firlt  firiking  objeft.  This  town, 
which  is  furrounded  by  a  fine  wall,  lengthened  with 
round  towers,  and  crowned  with  jagged  battlements, 
Hands  in  tbe  midft  of  a  plain  of  more  than  ordinary  na- 
kednefs.  Some  high  houfes,  fome  temples,  (one  of  which 
had  a  lofty  fpire,)  and  atone  corner  an  eminent  and  fhowy 
f  ort,  give  to  this  city  an  imposing  exterior ;  but  its  beauty 
is  merely  external,  and  mud-walls,  painted  red  or  white, 
conftituted  the  mafs  of  building.  Five  armies  had  at  this 
time  invaded  the  country  ;  and  the  rajah  had  ordered  all 
tbe  wells  within  ten  miles  to  be  covered  over  with  fand, 
or  filled  up,  trulting  for  his  defence  to  tbe  delbl.ition 
which  furrounded  him.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  was 
not  eafy  to  fupply  the  wants  of  our  envoy  :  but,  after  a 
halt  of  eleven  days,  he  contrived  to  proceed  on  the  16th 
of  November.  At  Pooggul,  where  rain-water  could  be 
putcliafcd,  the  party  arrived  on  the  19th,  at  dark;  and,  on 
the  11ft.  they  reached  tbe  confines  or  frontier  of  the  king 
of  Caubul's  dominions.  Here  they  were  met  bv  a  hundred 
and  fifty  foldierson  camels,  belonging  to  Bahawl  Khan, 
the  governor  of  this  eaftcrn  province  :  efcorting  aprefent 
of  four  hundred  (kins  of  water  laden  «n  a  hundred  ca- 
mels, with  four  brazen  jars  of  water  from  the  Hyphafis, 
fealed  with  the  king's  fignet,  and  intended  for  the  private 
drinking  of  the  ambaflador  and  his  particular  friends. 
At  each  fneceflive  ftagc  on  the  road  to  Matijghur,  frefli 
prefents  of  water  brought  from  that  city  announced  the 
attention  and  hofpitality  of  the  fovercign.  The  em- 
bafly arrived  at  that  city  on  tbe  night  of  the  aid. 
A  confpicuous  mofque  Hands  over  tbe  gateway;  and  a 
tomb,  of  which  the  cupola  is  ornamented  with  painted 
tiles,  alfo  attracts  diltant  notice.  After  a  flay  of  two 
days,  the  caravan  of  embafly  proceeded  ;  and  on  the  »6th 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Gharra,  which  includes  the 
Hypbafif,  or  Began,  and  the  Hyfudrus,  or  Sutledge  ;  and 
the  Europeans  gazed  with  intereit  on  a  Itream  which  had 
borne  tbe  fleet  of  Alexander. 

December  11,  the  million  reached  Moultaun,  which 
(lands  about  four  miles  from  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Che- 
naub,  or  Acefines.  It  occupies  nearly  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  encompafled  by  a  fine  wall  above  forty 
feet  high,  with  towers  at  regular  diftances,  and  a  citadel 
on  a  rinng  ground.  Thefe  oriental  towns  have  generally 
that  character  of  fortification  which  preceded  in  Europe 
the  ule  of  artillery  in  lieges.  Two  magnificent  tombs, 
with  very  high  cupolas  covered  with  glazed  and  painted 
tiles,  form  confpicuous  ornaments  of  the  city,  viewed 


from  whatever  direction.  Tbe  country  around  it  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  amply  watered  from  wells.  The 
embafly  lingered  during  many  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moultaun,  amufed  with  mooting,  hunting,  and  hawk- 
ing, but  not  negligent  of  ftttiftical  obfervations;  indeed, 
it  was  neceflary  to  wait  thus  long  for  tbe  arrival  of  a 
MrhmaHtlaur,  or  official  .welcomer,  from  the  king  of 
Caubul.  On  the  si  ft  of  December,  the  acefines  was 
eroded  i  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  Indus. 

At  Dera  Ifmael  Khaun,a  delay  of  a  month  occurred: 
the  ambaflador  (till  awaiting  a  mebmandaur.  This  town 
is  fituated  in  a  large  wood  of  date-trees,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  tbe  Indus,  and  has  a  ruinous  wall  of  onburnt 
bricks,  a  mile  and  half  in  circumference.  At  length, 
about  the  end  of  January,  the  loiig-expefted  welcomer  ar- 
rived, Moolla  Jaffer  Seeltaunee,  who  had  originally  been 
a  fchoolmafter,  but  who,  by  literary  talent  and  financial 
dexterity,  was  become  a  fort  of  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exche- 
quer at  Pefliawer.  Under  his  guidance,  the  million  left 
Dera  Ifmael  Khaun,  February  7,  and  proceeded  toafcend 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  towards  the  metropolis.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  journey,  it  appeared  that  the  road  had 
in  many  places  been  widened  and  repaired  for  tbe  exprels 
accommodation  of  the  embafly,  and  hence  arofe  the  delay 
of  reception.  At  Calla-baugh,  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  Silt-range  in  a  channel  only  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  broad,  the  road  quits  the  plain  country, 
and  climbs  rapidly  among  fucceflive  ftages  of  mountains 
into  an  Alpine  climate. 

At  Budabeer,  about  fix  miles  from  the  metropolis,  the 
million  made  a  farther  halt  to  arrange  feveral  ceremonies 
of  introduction;  and,  after  a  more  than  Spanifh  defini- 
tion of  etiquette,  permitted  itf'clf  to  arrive.  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  Feb.  after  fome  confufion  about  tbe 
mode  of  our  reception,  we  made  our  entry  intoPesHAwga. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  all  the  way.  The  banks  on 
each  fide  of  the  road  were  covered  with  people,  and  many 
climbed  up  trees  to  fee  us  pafs.  The  crowd  increafed  as 
we  approached  the  city,  but  we  were  put  to  no  incon- 
venience by  it,  as  the  king's  horfe,  that  had  come  out 
to  meet  us,  charged  the  mob  vigoroufiy,  and  ufed  their 
whips  without  the  leal!  compunction.  One  man  attract- 
ed particular  notice:  he  wore  a  high  red  cap,  of  a  conical 
fhape,  with  fome  folds  of  cloth  round  the  bottom,  and  a 
white  plume;  he  had  a  (hort  jacket  of  (kin,  black  pan- 
taloons, and  brown  boots:  he  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
figure,  tall  and  thin,  with  fwelling  mufcles,  a  high  nofc, 
and  animated  countenance  1  he  was  mounted  on  a  very- 
fine  grey  horfe,  and  rode  with  long  ftirrups,  and  very 
well.  He  carried  a  long  fpear  without  a  bead,  with  which 
he  charged  the  mob  at  fpeed,  (bouting  with  a  loud  and 
deep  voice.  He  not  only  difperfed  tbe  mob,  but  rode  at 
grave  people  fitting  on  terraces  with  the  greateft  fury, 
and  kept  all  clear  wherever  he  went.  His  name  was 
Hujjool  IJtuwunth,  or  Ruflbol  the  Mad.  By  the  time  we 
bad  entered  the  town,  the  roads  were  fo  narrow  that  our 
progrefs  became  very  flow,  and  we  had  time  to  hear  tbe 
remarks  of  tbe  fpeclators,  which  were  exprefSve  of 
wonder  at  the  proceflion,  and  of  goodwill^ towards  us ; 
but  the  crowd  and  buttle  were  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
diltinct  obfervations.  At  length  we  reached  the  houte 
prepared  for  us,  and  were  ufliered  into  an  apartment 
fpread  with  carpets  and  felts  for  fitting  on.  Here  we 
were  feated  on  the  ground  in  the  Perfian  manner,  and 
trays  of  fweatmeats  were  placed  before  us.  They  con- 
fined of  fugared  almonds,  and  there  was  a  loaf  of  fugar 
for  making  (herbet  in  the  midft  of  each  tray.  Soon  after, 
our  conduflors  obferved  that  we  required  reft,  and  with- 
drew. 

"  On  tbe  day  of  our  arrival,  our  dinner  was  compofed 
of  the  dimes  lent  us  by  the  king,  which  we  found  excel- 
lent. Afterwards  we  had  always  our  Englifh  meals;  bat 
the  king  continued  to  fend  breakfaft,  luncheon,  and 
dinner,  for  ourfelves,  with  provifion  for  two  thoufand 
perfons  (a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  the  embaffy), 
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and  two  hundred  borfes,  befidet  elephants,  &c.  nor  was 
it  without  great  difficulty  that  I  prevailed  on  bis  ma- 
jefty,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  to  dilpenfe  with  tbit  ex  pen- 
five  proof  of  hu  hofpitality.  > 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  sth  of  March,  we  fet  out  in 
proceffion  for  the  palace.  We  parted  for  about  three 
quarter*  of  a  mile  through  the  ftreett,  which,  as  well  at 
the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houfcs,were  crowded  with 
fpettators.  At  length  we  reached  an  open  fpace  under 
the  palace,  or  caftle,  in  which  the  king  refides  :  this  fpace 
was  filled  with  people,  who  covered  toe  fide  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  caftle  funds,  like  the  audience  at  a  theatre. 
When  we  reached  the  gate,  over  which  the  king's  band 
was  playing,  we  were  requeued  to  leave  the  greater  part 
of  our  attendants  behind,  and  here  our„drums  and  trum- 
pets were  required  to  ceafe  playing.  Some  time  afrer  we 
entered  tbis  gateway,  we  difmounted,  and,  after  walking 
about  one  hundred  yards,  we  afcended  a  flight  of  fteps, 
and  entered  a  long  narrow  room,  where  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons  were  fcated  in  great  order  along  the 
walls.  This  was  called  tbe  kijktk  hhannth,  or  guard* 
room.  It  was  fpread  with  carpets  and  felts.  We  were 
led  (traight  up  to  the  bead  of  the  room,  where  feveral 
men,  richly  drefled,  rofe  as  we  approached  ;  and  we  were 
received  by  a  fair  and  portly  perfonage,  whom  I  after- 
wards  underftood  to  be  the  king**  imaum,  and  the  head 
of  the  religious  elhblilhment.  He  bowed  as  I  came  up, 
took  my  hand  between  his,  and  placed  me  by  him,  after 
which  he  went  through  the  ufual  forms  of  welcome  and 
inquiries.  Oppofite  to  me  were  many  of  the  chief  lords 
of  the  court,  fome  of  whom  had  their  caps  ornamented 
with  jewels,  and  lurniounted  by  plumes :  lower  down 
were  many  perfons,  fome  like  Peruana,  and  fome  like 
Doorauneet ;  and  ft  ill  lower  were  fome  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  hill-tribes  near  Peflaawer;  at  tbe  bottom  were  feveral 
perfons  in  the  ftrange  fanciful  caps  which  are  employed  to 
diliinguifti  the  officers  of  the  boufebold.  They  are  gene- 
rally black  and  red,  but  their  variety  and  their  whiralical 
Chapes  baffle  all  description  ;  little  tafte  is  difplayed  in 
them,  and  the  eftefl  is  not  good. 

"  We  were  now  left  for  fome  time  in  the  kiffiik 
kbauneb,  during  which  Meer  Abool  Huflun  converted 
with  us,  and  difcovered  a  tnoA  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  every  thing  concerning  us.  He  had  at  firft  thought 
that  Calcutta  was  in  England  ;  and  now  difcovered  his 
belief  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  embaffy  were  born  in  In- 
dia,  though  of  Englilh  parents.  At  length  the  chaous 
baulhee  came  to  us  i  he  had  been  labouring  hard  at  a  lift 
of  our  names, and  gave  it  up,  with  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme vexation,  in  defpair  of  mattering  lueb  a  collection 
of  ftrange  words.  He  now  explained  the  ceremonies  to 
be  obferved,  in  a  very  courteous  manner,  and  then  en- 
treated us  feverally  to  whifperour  names  to  hrm  when  he 
fhould  touch  us.  He  then  conducted  us  up  a  (loping 
pad's  ge,  and  through  a  gate;  after  which  we  palled  behind 
a  (ort  of  fcrcen,  and  fuddenly  iffued  into  a  large  court, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  we  law  the  king  in  an  elevated 
building.  - 

"  The  court  was  oblong,  and  had  high  walls,  painted 
with  the  figures  of  cypreliet.  In  the  middle  was  a  pond 
and  fountains.  The  walls  on  each  fide  were  lined  with 
the  king's  guards,  three  deep  i  and  at  various  places  in 
the  court,  Hood  the  officers  of  Hate,  at  different  diftances 
from  the  king,  according  to  their  degree.  At  the  end  of 
tbe  court  was  a  high  building,  the  lower  ftory  of  which 
was  a  folid  wall,  ornamented  with  falfe  arches,  but  with- 
out doors  or  window. ;  over  tbis  was  another  ftory,  the 
roof  of  which  was  iupported  by  pillars  and  Moorifh 
arches,  highly  ornamented.  In  the  centre  arch  lat  the 
king,  on  a  very  large  throne  of  gold  or  gilding.  His  ap- 
pearance was  magnificent  and  royal :  his  crown  and  hit 
drtfs  were  one  blaze  of  jewels.  He  wat  elevated  above 
the  heads  of  the  eunuchs  who  furrounded  his  throne,and 
wbo  were  the  only  periods  in  the  large  hall  where  be  fat: 
all  was  lilent  and  rnotionlcfs.   On  coming  in  light  of  the 
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king,  we  all  pulled  off  our  hats,  and  made  a  low  bow  1 
we  then  held  up  our  hands  towards  heaven,  as  if  praying 
for  the  king,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  fountain, 
where  the  cbaous  baulhee  repeated  our  names,  without 
any  title  or  addition  of  refpett,  ending,  "  They  have  come 
from  Europe  as  ambafladors  to  your  majefty."  The  king 
anfwered  »n  a  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  "They  are  wel- 
come;"  on  which  we  prayed  for  him  again,  and  repeated 
tbe  ceremony  once  more,  when  he  ordered  us  drefles 
of  honour.  After  this,  fome  officer  of  the  court  called 
out  fometbing  in  Turkifh,  on  which  a  divifion  of  the 
foldiers,  on  each  fide,  filed  off,  and  ran  out  of  the  court, 
with  the  ufual  noife  of  their  boots  on  the  pavement,  ac- 
companied by  the  clalhing  of  their  armour.  The  call 
was  twice  repeated,  and  at  each  call  a  divifion  of  troops 
ran  oft  1  at  the  fourth,  tbe  khans  ran  oft"  alfo,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  number,  who  were  now  ordered  to 
come  forward.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  rofe  majef- 
tically  from  his  throne,  defcended  the  fteps,  leaning  on 
two  eunuchs,  and  withdrew  from  our  fight.  The  khans 
who  were  fummoned  ran  on  at  ufual,  while  we  walked  on 
to  the  foot  of  a  ftaircale,  covered  with  a  very  rich  carpet : 
we  paufed  here  till  the  khans  had  run  up,  and  were  ar- 
ranged ;  after  which  we  afcended,  and  entered  the  hill, 
where  tbe  king  was  now  feated  on  a  low  throne  oppofite 
the  door. 

"We  Itood  in  a  line,  while  the  king  of  Caubul  alked 
after  the  health  of  his  majefty  and  the  governor-general, 
inquired  into  the  length  of  our  journey,  and  expreflcd 
his  wifh  that  the  friendlhip  betwixt  his  nation  and  ourt 
might  be  increafed;  to  all  which  I  made  very  brief  re- 
plies. The  gentlemen  of  the  embaffy  now  retired,  leav- 
ing me  and  Mr.  Strachey,  wbo  were  defired  to  feat  our- 
felves  near  bis  majefty.  The  imaum  and  the  moonfhee 
baufhee  (or  head  fecretary)  flood  near  us,  and  other 
khans  flood  along  one  fide  of  tbe  hall.  The  governor- 
general's  Perfian  letter  was  now  opened,  and  read  with 
ftriking  diftinfrnefs  and  elegance,  by  the  moonfhee  bau- 
fhee; and  the  king  made  a  fuitable  anfwer,  declaring  his 
friendlhip  for  the  Englilh  nation,  hisdelireof  an  intimate 
alliance,  and  his  readincfs  to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to 
any  communication  with  which  I  might  be  charged. 
Alter  I  bad  replied,  his  majefty  changed  the  subject  to 
inquiries  refpefting  our  journey,  and  queftions  about  our 
native  country.  When  he  underftood  that  the  climate 
and  productions  of  England  greatly  refcmbled  thofe  of 
Caubul,  he  faid,  the  two  kingdoms  were  made  by  Nature 
to  be  united,  and  renewed  his  profeftions  of  friendlhip. 
I  then  inquired  whether  it  was  his  majelty's  plc.ifure  to 
enter  on  bufinefs  at  that  time  f  To  which  he  replied, 
that  I  might  conlult  my  own  convenience  refpefting  the 
time,  and  might  communicate  with  his  minillers,or  with 
hirnfelf,  as  I  chofe.  I  then  explained  the  objedi  of  my 
million  at  length  ;  to  which  his  majefty  made  a  very 
friendly  and  judicious  reply,  and  foon  after  I  withdrew. 

" The  king  of  Caubul  was  a  handfome  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  a  thick 
black  beard.  The  expreffion  of  his  countenance  was  dig- 
nified and  pleating :  his  voice  clear,  and  his  addrels 
princely.  We  thought  at  firft  that  he  had  on  armour  of 
jewels;  but,  on  clolc  infpecVion,  we  found  this  to  be  a 
miftake,  and  his  real  drefs  to  conlift  of  a  green  tunic, 
with  large  flowers  in  gold,  and  precious  ttones,  over 
which  were  a  large  breaft-plate  of  diamonds,  mined  like 
a  flattened  fleur  Je  lis,  an  ornament  of  the  fame  kind  on 
each  thigh,  large  emerald  bracelets  on  the  arms  (above 
the  elbow),  and  many  other  jewels  in  different  places. 
In  one  of  the  bracelets  was  the  Colli  Noor,  known  to  be 
one  of  the  largeft  diamonds  in  the  world.  There  were 
alfo  fome  firings  of  very  large  pearls,  put  on  likecrols- 
belts,  but  loole.  The  crown  was  about  nine  inches  high, 
not  ornamented  with  jewels  as  European  crowns  are,  but 
to  appearance  entirely  formed  of  thofe  precious  materials. 
It  feemed  to  be  radiated  like  ancient  crowns,  and  behind 
the  rayt  appeared  peaks  of  purple- velvet :  fome  fmail 
9  I  branches 
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branches  with  pendants  feerned  to  project  from  the  crown; 
but  the  whole  was  fo  complicated,  and  lb  dazzling,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  underftand,  and  impoflible  todefcribe. 
The  throne  was  covered  with  a  cloth  adorned  with  pearls, 
on  which  lay  a  (word  and  a  froall  mace,  let  with  jewels. 
Tbe  room  was  open  all  round.  The  centre  was  fupported 
by  four  high  pillars,  in  the  ruidft  of  which  was  a  marble 
fountain.  The  floor  was  covered  with  the  richeft  carpets  ; 
and  round  the  edges  were  flips  of  filk,  embroidered  with 
gold,  for  the  khans  to  ftand  on.  The  view  from  the 
hall  was  beautiful.  Immediately  below  was  an  extenGve 
garden,  full  of  cyprefles  and  other  trees,  and  beyond  was 
a  plain  of  the  richeft  verdurei  here  and  there  were  pieces 
of  water  and  mining  ft  reams;  and  the  whole  was  bounded 
by  mountains)  Tome  dark,  and  others  covered  with  fnow. 
When  I  left  the  king,  I  was  re-conduftcd  to  the  kifhik 
khauneh,  where  all  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  million  received 
rich  drcfl'e*  of  honour. 

"  Our  prefenu  for  the  king  were  carried  into  tbe  palace 
while  we  were  in  the  kifhik  khauneh.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  meannefs  and  rapacity  of  the  officers,  who  re- 
ceived charge  of  them.  They  kept  the  canals  on  which 
fome  of  them  were  fent,  and  even  feized  four  riding, 
camels,  which  had  entered  the  palace  by  miftake.  They 
dripped  tbe  elephant-drivers  of  their  livery  ;  and  gravely 
infilled,  that  two  Englilh  Servants,  who  were  fent  to  put 
up  the  luftres,  were  part  of  the  prefent." 

Until  the  presentation  to  the  king  was  over,  none  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  million  went  out;  but  after  that 
time  they  rode  freely  through  the  country.  Peftiawer 
Hands  in  the  midlt  of  a  circular  plain  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  diameter.     In  March,  the  diftant  mountains 
were  covered  with  fnow,  the  plain  with  the  brighteft  ver- 
dure, and  the  climate  was  delicious.    The  trees  were 
enough  in  leaf  to  give  grace  and  richnefs  to  the  profpectj 
and  a  fortnight  completed  the  new  foliage,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  brilliancy  that  of  Hindooftan.   "  Many  ftreams 
ran  through  the  plaint  their  banks  were  fringed  with 
willows  and  tamanflcs.   The  orchards  fcattcred  over  the 
country,  contained  a  profufion  of  plum,  peach,  apple, 
pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate,  trees,  which  afforded  a 
greater  difplay  of  bioflbm  than  I  ever  before  witnefled  ; 
and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  land  were  covered  with 
a  thick  claftic  fod,  that  perhaps  never  was  equalled  but  in 
England.    The  greater  part  of  the  plain  was  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  irrigated  by  many  water-courfes  and  canals. 
Never  was  a  fpot  of  tbe  lame  extent  better  peopled.  From 
one  height,  Lieut.  Macartney  took  the  bearings  of  thirty- 
two  villages,  all  within  a  circuit  of  four  miles.    The  vil- 
lages were  generally  large,  and  remarkably  clean  and 
mat,  and  almolt  all  let  off  with  trees.   There  were  little 
bridges  of  malonry  over  the  ftreams,  each  of  which  had 
two  iinall  towers  for  ornament  at  each  end.    The  greater 
part  of  tbe  trees  on  the  plain  were  mulberries,  or  other 
fruit-trees.    Except  a  few  pielurcfquc  groupes  of  dates, 
tbe  only  tall  trees  were  the  Ficus  religiofa  and  the  tama- 
rilk,  which  lall  grows  here  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.    Its  leaves  being  like  thofeof  the  cyprefs,  and  very 
thick,  the  groves  compoled  of  it  are  extremely  dark  and 
gloomy.   The  town  of  Pelhawer  itfelf  ftands  on  an  un- 
even lurface.    It  is  upwards  of  five  miles  round ;  and 
contains  about  100,000  inhabitants.    The  houlcs  are 
built  of  brick  (generally  unbumt),  in  wooden  frames  : 
they  are  commonly  three  dories  high,  and  the  lower 
ftory  is  generally  occupied  by  fltops.    The  ftrects  are 
narrow,  as  might  be  expected  where  no  wheeled-carriages 
are  utedt  they  are  paved;  but,  the  pavement  (loping down 
to  the  kennel,  which  is  in  the  middle,  they  are  flippery, 
and  inconvenient.   Two  or  three  brooks  run  through 
different  parts  of  tbe  town  ;  and,  even  there,  are  ikirted 
with  willows  and  mulberry-trees.     There  are  many 
r.'-olques  in  the  town  ;  but  none  of  them,  or  of  the  other 
public  buildings,  deferve  notice,  except  the  balla  hilTaur 
and  the  fine  caravanfera.    The  balla  hiftaur  is  a  cattle  of 
no  l'trength,  on  a  hill,  north  of  the  town :  it  contains 
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fome  fine  halls,  commands  a  romantic  profpefr,  and  is 
adorned  with  lome  very  pleating  and  fpacious  gardens  j 
but,  as  it  is  only  the  occasional  refidence  of  the  king,  it  is 
now  much  neglected.  On  the  north  it  prefents  a  com- 
manding afpect ;  but  a  view  of  it  from  the  fide  nearelt  the 
town  dilclofes  ftrong  figns  of  weaknefs  and  decay.  Some 
of  tbe  palaces  of  the  great  are  fplendid  ;  but  few  of  the 
nobility  have  houfes  here. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Pelhawer  are  of  Indian  origin, 
but  fpeak  Pulhtoo  as  well  as  Hindkee.   There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  inhabitants  of  all  nations ;  and  the  con- 
courfe  is  increafed  during  the  king's  visits  to  Pelhawer. 
We  had  many  opportunities  of  obferving  this  affemahgc 
in  returning  from  our  morning  rides;  and  its  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  ftillnefs  and  folitude  of  the  ftreett,  at 
the  early  hour  at  which  we  ufed  to  fet  out.    A  little  be- 
fore fun  rife,  people  began  to  aflemble  at  the  molques  to 
their  morning  devotions.    After  the  hour  of  prayer,  fome 
few  appeared  f weeping  the  Jlreets  before  their  doors,  and 
fome  great  men  were  to  be  leen  going  to  their  early  at- 
tendance at  court.    They  were  always  on  horfeback,  pre- 
ceded by  from  ten  to  twelve  fervants  on  foot,who  walked 
pretty  fad,  but  in  perfe&  order  and  filencc  :  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  found  of  their  feet.    But,  when  we  re- 
turned, the  ftrects  were  crowded  with  meu  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  in  every  variety  of  drefs  and  appearance. 
The  (hops  were  all  open.    Dried  fruits,  and  nuts,  bread, 
meat,  boors,  ftioes,  faddlery,  bales  of  cloth,  hardware, 
ready-made  clothes,  and  pofteens,  books,  Sec.  were  either 
difplayed  in  tiers  in  front  of  the  (hops,  or  hung  up  on 
hooks  from  the  roof.    Amongft  the  handfomeft  (hops 
were  the  fruiterers,  (where  apples,  melons,  plums,  and 
even  oranges,  though  thefc  are  rare  at  Peftiawer,  were 
mixed  in  piles  with  lome  of  the  Indian  fruits;)  and  the 
cook-ftiops,  where  every  thing  was  ferved  in  earthen 
dilhes,  painted  and  glazed,  fo  as  to  look  like  china.  In 
the  ftrects  were  people  crying  greens,  curds,  Sec.  and  men, 
carrying  water  in  leathern  bags  at  their  backs,  and  an- 
nouncing their  commodity  by  beating  on  a  braren  cup, 
in  which  they  give  a  draught  to  a  palfenger  for  a  trifling 
piece  of  money.    With  thefs  were  mixed  people  of  the 
town  in  white  turbans,  lome  in  Urge  white  or  dark  blue 
frocks,  and  others  in  (heep-fkin  cloaks;  Perfians,  and 
Afghans,  in  brown  woollen  tunics,  or  flowing  mantles, 
and  caps  of  black  (heep-fkin  or  coloured  filk  ;  Khyberces, 
with  the  ftraw  fandats,  and  the  wild  drefs  and  air,  of  their 
mountains]  Hindoos,  uniting  the  peculiar  features  and 
manners  of  their  own  nation  to  the  long  beard  and  the 
drefi  of  the  country  ;  and  Hazarehs,  not  more  remark- 
able tor  their  conical  caps  of  fkin,  with  the  wool  appear- 
ing like  a  fringe  round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad 
faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  the  beard, 
which  is  the  ornament  of  every  other  face  in  the  city. 
Among  thele  might  be  dilcovered  a  few  women  with  long 
white  veils  that  reached  their  feet,  and  fome  of  the  king's 
retinue,  in  the  grotefque  caps,  and  fantaliic  habits,  which 
mark  the  clal's  to  which  each  belongs.    Sometimes,  when 
the  khig  was  going  out,  the  ftrects  were  c hoiked  with 
horfe  and  foot,  and  dromedaries  bearing  fwivels,  and 
large  waving  red  and  green  flags;  and,  at  all  times, 
loaded  dromedaries,  or  heavy  Bactrian  camels,  covered 
with  (baggy  hair,  made  their  way  (lowly  through  the 
streets ;  and  mules,  fattened  together  in  circles  of  eight 
or  ten,  were  feen  oft' the  road,  going  round  and  round  to 
cool  them  alter  their  labour,  while  their  keepers  were 
indulging  at  an  cating-houie,  or  enjoying  a  fn:-/,t;  of  a 
hired  cufleeaun  in  the  Kreet.    Amidlt  all  this  throng  we 
generally  palled  without  any  notice,  except  a  falam  from 
a  palfenger,  accompanied  by  a  bow,  w  ith  tbe  hands  crofted 
in  front ;  or  an  application  from  a  beggar,  who  would  call 
out  for  relief,  admonifh  us  that  life  was  (horr,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  charity  immortal,  or  remind  us  that  what  was 
little  to  us  was  a  great  deal  to  him." 

During  the  (bay  of  the  embalTy  at  Pelhawer,  an  alarming 
rebellion  againft  the  king  of  Caubul  was  undertaken  by 
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fluh  Mahmud;  and  the  king's  minifter,  Akram  Khan, 
who  was  known  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Englilh, 
was  fingubrly  unfuceefsful  again  ft  the  enemy.  Before 
the  firft  alarm  created  by  the  bad  newt  was  oyer,  a  Hindoo 
letter-carrier  was  feized  in  one  of  the  pafl'ei  on  the  way  to 
Caubul  ;  and  a  report  wa*  fpread,  that  he  was  charged 
with  a  treacherous  correspondence  between  the  Englilh 
and  the  rebels.  This  dory  was  accompanied  by  a  rumour, 
that  the  king  of  Caubul  meant  to  give  up  to  plunder  the 
quarter*  and  property  of  the  embafly.  The  whole  town 
was  confequently  in  a  ferment;  people  were  running  up 
and  down  in  all  directions,  getting  their  arras  in  order, 
and  lighting  their  matches;  and  a  great  mob  angrily  af- 
fembied  at  the  gates  of  the  caravanlera.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  embafly  continued  to  fit  quietly  in  the  hall,  and 
to  receive  company  t  but  Capt.  Pitman  latently  doubled 
the  guards,  and  took  other  meafures  of  defence.  At 
length,  the  king's  minifter  made  a  vifit  to  the  ambaflador, 
which  put  an  end  to  any  fufpicions  of  difloyalty  i  the 
crowd  difperfed;  and  the  Englilh,  after  having  been 
threatened  with  maflacre,  became  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
Meanwhile,  the  ftrength  of  the  rebels  continuing  to  in- 
create,  and  alfo  the  poverty  of  the  king's  exchequer,  he 
was  advifed  to  hoift  the  royal  ftandard,  to  quit  Pelhawer, 
which  was  indefenfible,  and  to  march  for  Caubul.  This 
determination,  being  taken,  neceflarily  interrupted  the 
negotiation,  and  decided  the  embafly  to  return.  An  ap- 
plication was  made  by  the  king  of  Caubul  in  bis  neceflity 
to  the  Brit  ids  for  a  loan  of  money :  but  the  ambaflador 
thought  that  his  powers  did  not  extend  to  the  making  of 
filch  advances.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  more 
Itatefmanfhip  and  magnanimity  in  granting  them  ;  fince, 
at  an  expenie,  which  would  not  have  doubled  the  cott  of 
the  embafly, the  throne  of  Caubul  would  thus  probably  have 
been  fee u red  to  a  friendly  fovereign,  who  would  have  in- 
demnified the  government  of  Calcutta  by  the  ceflion  of 
fome  frontier-province.  Even  if  the  money  had  been 
expended  in  vain,  it  would  have  fee u red  ceffions  of  claim, 
which  future  opportunities  might  have  changed  into  va- 
luable rights. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  embafly  began  its  retreat  by 
another  road,  through  Chumkuny,  along  the  Caubul 
river  to  Acora,  and  thence  to  Attock,  a  fort  near  the 
junction  of  the  Caubul  and  the  Indus.  Many  perfous 
were  fecn  crofting  the  river,  or  floating  down  the  ftream, 
feated  aftride  on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen;  a  contrivance 
which  was  ufed  in  thefe  countries,  as  Arri.m  obferves,in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  Above  Attock,  are  rapids  which 
interfere  with  navigation  ;  and  to  the  eaft  of  Attock  the 
region  aflumes  a  Hindoo  character.  The  embafly  palled 
the  Hydafpes  at  Jellalpoor  in  detachments  between  the 
aid  and  afith  of  July ;  and  the  red  of  the  journey  back  to 
Delhi  was  performed  without  any  remarkable  occurrence. 

"  The  prefent  kingdom  of  Caubul,"  fays  Mr.  Elpbin- 
fione,  "  extends  from  the  weft  of  Heraut  in  longitude  61, 
to  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Cafhmecr  in  longitude  77  E. 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  latitude  14,  to  the 
Oxus  in  latitude  j7  N.  The  whole  fpace  included  be- 
tween thofe  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  king  of  Caubul  (  and  it  is  generally  underftood, 
that  of  thofe  which  may  be  conlldered  as  annexed  to  his 
crown,  many  pay  him  but  a  nominal  obedience.  This 
kingdom  is  bounded  cn  the  eaft  by  Hindooftan,  in  which 
it  however  comprehends  Caflimeer,  and  the  countries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  On  the  fouth  it  may  be  fa  id 
to  have  the  Perlian  Gulf}  and,  on  the  weft,  a  defcrt  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  of  the  frontiers.  Its  northern 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  eaftern  Cau- 
cafus,  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  weftern 
part  of  the  boundary  there  formed  by  the  Oxuj.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  our  lateft  maps,  it  com- 
prehends Afghanillan  and  Segiftan,  with  part  of  Cho- 
r  ifan  and  of  Makran  ;  Balk,  with  Tokareftnn  and  Kilan  j 
Kuttore,  Caubul,  Candahar,  Sindy,  and  Cafhmeer ;  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  Lahore,  and  the  greater  part  of 
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Moulran.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  cannot 
be  under  fourteen  millions.  This  was  the  number  fixed 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  million,  on  a  calculation 
of  the  extent  and  comparative  population  of  the  different 
provinces.  All  extenGve  deferts  were  excluded  ;  no 
greater  rate  of  population  than  a  hundred  to  the  fquare 
mile  was  allowed  to  any  large  tract  except  Cafhmeer,  and 
fome  times  (as  in  the  whole  country  of  the  Hazaurehs) 
only  eight  fouls  were  allowed  to  the  fquare  mile.  The 
different  nations  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Caubul 
were  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  population  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions: 

Afghans    4,300,000 

Beloches    1,000,000 

Tartars  of  all  defcriptions     .    .   .  1,100,000 

Perfians  (including  Taujiks)     .    .  1,500,000 

Indians  (Cafhmeerees,  Juts,  &c.)    .  5,700,000 

Mifcellaneous  tribes   ,   300,000 


14,000,000 


If  a  man  could  be  tranfported  from  England  to  the 
Afghan  country,  without  parting  through  the  dominions 
of  Turkey,  Perfia,  or  Tartary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the 
wide  and  unfrequented  deferts,  and  the  mountains 
covered  with  perennial  fnow.  Even  in  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  country,  he  would  difcover  a  wild  afl'emblage 
of  hills  and  wades,  unmarked  by  enclofures,  no;  toiW- 
lifhed  by  trees,  and  deftitute  of  navigable  canals,  public 
roads,  and  all  the  great  and  elaborate  productions  of 
human  induftry  and  refinement.  He  would  find  the 
towns  few,  and  far  diftant  from  each  other;  and  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other  conveniences,  which  a  tra- 
veller would  meet  with  in  the  wildell  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Yet  he  would  fometimes  be  delighted  with  the 
fertility  and  populoufnefs  of  particular  plains  and  valleys, 
where  he  would  fee  the  productions  of  Europe  mingled 
in  profufion  with  thofe  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  the  land, 
laboured  with  an  induftry  and  a  judgment  no  where 
furpafled.  He  would  fee  the  inhabitants  following  their 
flocks  in  tents,  or  aflembled  in  village*,  to  which  the 
terraced  roofs  and  mud-walls  give  an  appearance  en- 
tirely new.  He  would  be  ftruck  at  firft  with  their  high 
and  even  harfli  features,  their  fun- burnt  countenances, 
their  long  beards,  their  loofe  garments,  and  their  fhaggy 
mantles  of  Ikins.  When  he  entered  into  focicty,  he 
would  notice  the  abfence  of  regular  courts  of  juftice,  and 
of  every  thing  like  an  organized  police.  He  would  be 
furpriled  at  the  fluctuation  and  inftability  ot  the  civil  in- 
ftitutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
a  nation  could  fubfift  in  fuel)  diforder;  and  would  pity 
thofe,  who  were  compelled  to  pals  their  days  in  fuch  .1 
fcene,  and  whofe  minds  were  trained,  by  their  unhappy 
fituation,  to  fraud  and  violence,  to  rapine,  deceit,  and 
revenge.  Yet  he  would  fearcely  fail  to  admire  their 
martial  and  lofty  fpirit,  their  hofpitality,  and  their  bold 
and  fimple  manners,  equally  removed  from  the  fupplenefs 
of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rufticity  of  a  clown  ;  and 
he  would,  probably,  before  long  difcover.  among  fo  many 
qualities  that  excited  his  difgull,  the  rudiments  of  many 
virtues.  Clanfhip  is  ellablifticd  among  them,  as  in  mod 
paltoral  nations ;  but  a  high  independent  fpirit  animates 
the  chiefs  of  families.  Mr.  Elpinftoncobferves;  "  To  ait 
old  man  of  the  tribe  of  Mctankhail,  I  was  urging  the 
fuperiority  of  a  quiet  life  under  a  powerful  monarch,  to 
the  difcord,  the  alarms,  the  bloodfhed,  attending  the 
prefent  independence.  The  old  man  replied  with  great 
warmth;  We  are  content  with  difcord,  we  are  content 
with  alarms,  we  are  content  with  bloodfhed;  but  we  will 
never  be  content  with  a  matter." 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Afghan,  now  fo  generally 
applied  to  this  nation,  is  entirely  uncertain;  but  is,  pro- 
bably, modern.  It  is  known  to  the  Afghans  themfeKes 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  Perlian  language,  Their 
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own  name  for  their  nation  it  Poa/htoo*;  in  the  plural, 
Puofktauneh.  The  Bcrdooraunecs  pronounce  this  word 
Pookhlaunth ;  whence  the  name  of  Pitan,  by  which  the 
Afghani  arc  known  in  India,  may  nrobibly  be  derived. 

The  following  it  the  courfe  of  ftudy  purfued  about 
Pefhawer,  and  other  large  towns.  A  child  begins  itt 
letter*  (in  conformity  to  a  traditional  injundion  of  the 
prophet)  when  it  it  four  yearj,  four  month*,  and  four 
days,  old;  but  its  ftudies  are  immediately  laid  alide,  and 
not  relumed  till  it  it  fix  or  feven  year*  old,  when  it  learnt 
its  letters,  and  is  taught  to  read  a  little  Perfian  poem  of 
Saadis,  which  points  out  the  beauty  of  each  of  the  virtuej, 
and  t*  e  deformity  of  each  of  the  vices,  in  very  (imple  and 
not  inelegant  language.  This  takes  from  four  months 
10  a  year,  according  to  the  child's  capacity.  After  this* 
common  people  learn  the  Koran,  and  ftudy  fome  books 
in  their  own  language;  people  of  decent  fortune  proceed 
to  read  the  Perfian  dailies,  and  a  little  of  the  Arabic 
grammar:  boyt  who  are  to  be  brought  up  at  mollaht,  or 
priefts,  give  a  great  deal  of  their. time  to  this  laft  ftudy, 
which,  as  the  Arabic  grammars  are  very  elaborate,  and 
comprehend  a  great  deal  of  fcience  that  we  do  not  mix 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  foraetimes  occupies 
feveral  years.  When  a  young  mollah  hat  made  furficient 
proficiency  in  this  ftudy,  he  goes  to  Pelhawer,  Hufhtnug- 
gur,  or  fome  other  place  famous  for  itt  mollaht,  and 
begins  on  logic,  law,  and  theology.  No  further  know- 
ledge  is  required  to  complete  a  mollah'*  education ;  but 
many  pull)  their  researches  into  ethics,  metaphyfics,  and 
the  fyftem  of  phyfics  known  in  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  medicine,  which  laft  is  a  fafliionable  ftudy  for 
men  of  alliprofelTions.  For  thole  ftudies,  and  for  the  more 
advanced  branches  of  theology  and  law,  they  often  travel 
to  diftant  cities,  and  even  to  Bokhara,  which  is  a  great 
feat  of  Mahommedan  learning;  but  Pelhawer  feems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  the  moll  learned  city  in  thefe  countries,  and 
and  many  morf  ftudents  come  thither  from  Bokhara 
than  repair  to  that  city  from  Pelhawer. 

The  Afghant  are  Mahometans  of  the  Sunnire  or  or- 
thodox fed,  which  occafions  a  great  hatred  between 
them  and  the  Perfiant.  (See  Persia,  p.  70s.)  The  un- 
learned part  of  the  Afghan  nation  certainly  confidera 
Siiiiie  as  more  an  infidel  than  a  Hindoo,  and  have  a 
greater  averiion  to  the  Perfians  for  their  religion  than 
tor  all  the  injuries  the  country  has  fuffered  at  their  hands. 
They  hold,  like  all  other  Muffulmans,  that  no  infidel  will 
be  faved ;  that  it  is  lawful  and  even  meritorious  to  make 
war  on  unbelievers  ;  and  to  convert  them  to  the  Mufful- 
in.in  faith,  or  impofc  tribute  on  them. 

The  Afghans  are  a  fociable  people  t  befidet  the  large 
entertainments  which  are  given  on  marriages  and  fimilar 
occalions,  they  have  parties  of  five  or  fix  to  dine  with 
them,  as  often  as  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  theep.  When 
all  the  gucfts  have  arrived,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  or  one 
of  his  family,  ferves  every  one  with  water  to  walh  his 
hands,  and  then  brings  in  dinner.  It  generally  confilts 
of  boiled  mutton,  and  the  broth  in  which  the  meat  is 
boiled,  with  no  addition  but  (alt,  and  fometimes  pepper. 
Tiiis  ioup,  which  they  generally  eat  with  bread  foaked  in 
it,  is  laid  to  be  very  palatable.  Their  drink  is  butter- 
milk or  Iherbet.  In  fome  placet,  they  drink  a  liquor 
1  ude  Irom  fheep's  milk,  which  has  an  enlivening,  if  not 
an  intoxicating,  quality.  During  dinner,  the  matter  re- 
commends his  di flics,  prefies  the  gucfts  to  eat,  and  tell* 
them  not  to  fpare,  for  there  is  plenty.  They  fay  a  grace 
before  and  after  dinner;  and,  when  all  is  done,  tbe  guells 
bids  the  mailer  of  the  houlc.  After  dinner,  they  fit  and 
imokc,  or  form  a  circle  to  tell  tales  and  fing.  The  old 
inert  are  the  great  ftory-tellers.  Their  tales  are  of  kings 
and  vizier;,  of  genii  and  Uiriet ;  but  principally  of  love 
and  war.  They  are  often  mixed,  with  fongs  and  verfet, 
3L,i  always  end  in  a  moral.  They  delight  in  thefc  tales 
ai'.il  longs.  All  lit  in  filence  while  a  tale  is  telling;  and, 
-when  it  is  done,  there  is  a  general  cry  of  "  Ai  Shawafh!" 
? heir  ufual  exprcflion  of  admiration.    Their  fongt  are 
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moftly  about  love;  but  they  have  numerous  ballads,  ce- 
lebrating the  wars  of  their  tribe,  and  the  exploits  of  indi- 
vidual chiefs.  As  foon  as  a  chief  of  any  name  dies,  fongs 
are  made  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Befidet  thefe  fongt, 
fome  men  recite  odet,  or  other  pillages  from  the  poets  ; 
and  others  play  the  flute,  the  rulmuS  (a  fort  of  lute  or 
guitar),  thecamsMsrAeAand  furituUk  (two  kinds  of  fiddles), 
or  the  /ho matin,  which  it  a  fpeciet  of  hautboy.  Mr. 
Elphinftone  gives  the  character  of  the  Afghans,  or  Cau- 
buliitant,  in  the  following  terms.  "  I  know  no  people  in 
Alia  who  have  fewer  vices,  or  are  left  voluptuous  or 
debauched  ;  but  thit  U  inoft  remarkable  in  the  wefti  the 
the  people  of  townt  are  acquiring  a  tafte  for  debauchery, 
and  thofe  in  the  north-eatt  of  the  country  arc  already  far 
from  being  pure.  The  Afghant  theiafelves  complain  of 
the  corruption  of  mooters,  and  of  the  decline  of  fincerity 
and  good  faith ;  and  fay  that  their  nation  is  autmilating 
to  the  Perfians.  Their  fentimentt  and  condud  towards 
that  nation  greatly  referable  thofe  which  we  difcovered 
fome  yean  ago  towards  the  French  ;  for  their  national 
antipathy,  and  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  their  own  fuperiority,  do 
not  prevent  their  imitating  Perfian  manners,  while  they 
declaim  againft  the  practice,  as  depraving  their  own. 
They  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  advantage  which  Perfia 
has  over  them  at  prefent,  from  the  comparative  union 
and  vigour  of  her  councils ;  and  they  regard  the  increafe 
of  her  power  with  fome  degree  of  apprehenfion,  which 
is  diminifhed  by  their  inattention  to  the  future,  and  by 
their  confidence  in  therafelvet.  To  Aim  up  the  character 
of  the  Afghans  in  a  few  words  s  their  vices  are  revenge, 
envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  obftinacy  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to 
their  dependants,  hofpitable,  brave,  hardy,  frugal,  la- 
borious, and  prudent ;  and  they  are  lefs  difpofed  than  the 
nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  falfebood,  intrigue, 
and  deceit."  Elpbinltone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Caubul,  &c.  4to.  1815. 

PESH'WA,  or  Pkish  wa,  the  hereditary  title  of  the  head 
of  the  Poona,  or  Weftern  Mahrattas.  The  word  has  a 
meaning  analogous  to  ouf  firft  or  prime  roinifter ;  but  has 
been  retained  by  tbe  perfons  who,  for  feveral  generations, 
have  hereditarily  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  The 
hiftory  of  tbe  pelhwas,  according  to  the  belt  authorities, 
is  briefly  this.  About  the  year  1740,  the  pefhwa  and 
bukfhi,  nuniftcrand  paymafter-gcncral  to  tbe  Rani  Rajah, 
acknowledged  fovereigo  of  the  whole  Mahratt*  empire, 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  weak  fucceflbr  of  the 
great  Sevajee,  and  divided  his  extenfive  empire  between 
them.  (See  Mah&attas,  vol.  xiv.)  The  bukfhi  was  of 
the  military  tribe,  out  of  which,  in  ftridnefs  of  Hindoo 
law,  all  fovereigns  <nuft  fpring;  and  be  affumed  the  title 
and  authority  of  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  fixed  his  capital  at 
Nagpour,  where,  with  that  title,  his  iuccefiors  continue 
as  fovereigns  of  the  Berar,  or  Eafteru  Mabratta  ftate. 
The  pefhwa  was  a  Brahman,  to  which  tribe  fovereignty 
is  pofitively  prohibited  by  tbe  laws  of  Menu  ;  and,  in 
obedience,  no  Brahman  bath  ever  become  a  king ;  for, 
although  tbe  pefhwa  have,  in  fact,  the  power,  he  by  a 
political  fiction  profeflcs  to  be  only  pefhwa  to  the  reign- 
ing family  at  Sattara,  where  the  defcendant  of  Sevajee  is 
kept  a  lUte-pageaut,  whore  patent  and  drefs  of  inveftiture 
arc  Hill  thought  or  feigned  to  be  eflential  to  the  pefhwa's 
authority,  though  that  authority  ha*  been  hereditary  for 
feveral  generations,  each  of  which  has  kept  tbe  rajah  in 
honourable  thraldom  at  his  ancient  capital. 

At  the  ctofe  of  lord  Wellcflcy's  memorable  fplendid 
war,  (fee  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  114.)  four 
considerable  Mahratta  powert  continued  to  occupy  a 
high  rank  among  the  native  Dates.  The  Pefhwa,  the 
nominal  bead  of  the  national  confederacy,  bad  been  re- 
ftored  by  Britifh  armt,  and  maintained,  though  alfo  con- 
troled,  by  a  Britifh  fubfidiary  force.  The  Rajah  of  Berar 
bad  ceded  his  maritime  province  of  Cuttack,  and  would 
have  received  a. fubfidiary  force,  if  means  could  have  been 
found  of  fupporting  it  from  bit  own  revenue).  B^th 
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thefe  chief*  were,  in  fact,  dependent  allies  of  the  Englilh 
government.  Scindia  had  submitted  to  a  peace  which 
deprived  him  of  hi*  conquelts.  Holkar  continued  for 
Tome  time  to  wage  a  predatory  war  againft  the  Englilh 
province*.  Scindia  and  Holkar  had  id  troth  ceafed  to 
excrcife  the  power*  of  civil  government,  and  had  become 
the  mere  leader*  of  military  band*.  For-  many  year* 
they  had  quirted  their  capitals,  lived  in  tent*,  and  moved 
about  with  their  armies,  to  extort  contributions  from 
neighbouring  countries,  or  to  practifc  the  like  rapine, 
under  the  name  of  revenue,  on  the  countries  which  for 
this  purpose  only  they  treated  a*  their  own.  The  coon- 
trie*  fituated  between  Bengal,  the  bad*  of  the  penin- 
fuh,  and  our  acquifitions  in  Hindooftan,  were  for  ten 
year*  the  fecne  of  their  war*,  and  the  rajpoot  prince* 
were  their  moll  confpicuoua  victims.  After  the  death  of 
Holkar  in  1811,  hi*  legitimate  right*  were  cxercifed  by 
hi*  widow,  called  the  Baee,  for  an  infant  (on  i  but  hi* 
army  and  his  fpirit  devolved  on  Meer  Khan,  a  Mahome- 
tan general  in  hi*  fervice,  who  feparated  from  hi*  matter's 
nominal  ftatr,  and  became  perhaps  more  formidable, 
becaufe  no  pretence*  or  recollections  of  territorial  fove- 
reignty  difguifed  his  true  character  of  a  military  adven- 
turer. 

The  Pindanttt,  or  Mountaineer*,  (from  PinHa,  a  San- 
fcrit  word  for  mountain,  which  obviouQy  recalls  alfo  the 
Pindttt  of  Greece,  Phutaniffut \a  Alia  Minor,  and  Pen,  or 
liru,  the  Celtic  word  for  height  or  head,  which  occur* 
in  the  names  of  fo  many  mountain*,)  were,  however, 
more  avowed  and  undiftinguifljed  plunderers.  They  are 
the  remain*  of  the  native  armies  (efpecially  that  of 
Scindia),  which  were  neceffarily  difbanded  when  lord 
Wellelley,  by  the  eftablilbment  of  a  general  peace,  had 
for  the  firft  time  Cnce  the  beginning  of  authentic  hiltory, 
condemned  to  inaction  thole  innumerable  chiefs,  who 
with  their  bind*  of  followers  bad  always  found  plunder 
and  advancement,  fometimes  powerand  fame,  amidft  the 
detraction*  of  the  Indian  Rate*.  About  the  year  1806, 
they  encamped  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Nerbuddah, 
which  continued  to  be  their  principal  ftation.  Recruited 
by  multitudes  of  fimilar  character,  they  made  perpetual 
inroads  into  the  fertile  countries  to  the  fouth  ward)  the 
dominions  of  the  Nizam,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  the 
Peftiwa,  into  the  company's  province  called  the  Northern 
Circarsi  and  they  carried  lire  and  (word  almoft  within 
light  of  the  ramparts  of  Bombay.  A  defenfive  fyftem  was 
found  to  afford  no  protection  aga  nil  them.  A  line  from 
Surat  to  Gangant  i*  too  long  lor  defence.  They  made 
their  attack  or  effected  their  efcape  through  partes  in  the 
mountains,  unknown  to  Europeans,  or  impartible  by 
them.  The  governments  of  India  jnltly  rej.rtfented  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  carry  war  into  the  feats  of  the 
Pindarrees,  and  finally  totlilperfea  dcltructive  banditti. 
The  government  at  home  very  naturally  (hrunk  from  the 
expenfe  and  dil'crei'it  of  new  wars:  and  the  hortilities 
with  Nepaul  occupied  for  two  year*  all  our  difpofable 
force.   See  Nepaul,  vol.  xv. 

Among  the  feeondary  Mahratta  chief*,  the  principal 
is  the  Guicawar  Rajah,  whofe  authority  extends  over 
great  part  ol  the  opulent  province  of  Guzurat.  He  had 
become  a  dependent  ally  of  our  government,  and  a  fubfi- 
diary  force  wa*  accordingly  Rationed  at  hi*  chief  city  of 
Baroda.  The  mixture  or  territories  among  the  Mahratta 
chieftain*  was  as  minute  and  intricate  as  among  the 
member*  of  the  old  germanic  body.  Three  chiefs,  Ionic- 
times  divided  a  village,  while  one  might  have  no  land 
within  a  hundred  miles.  Scindia,  for  inltance,  had  a 
town  and  fort  within  twelve  mile*  of  the  Pelhw.Vs  capital 
of  Poonah.  From  this  fyftem,  fo  fertile  in  difputes,  con- 
siderable differences  had  arilen  between  the  Pefliwa  and 
the  Guicawar  rtlpecting  fome  intermingled  land  in  Gu- 
zurat. The  Kn-liih  government,  a*  the  ally  of  both, 
became  the  mediator.  A  minilter  from  the  Guicawar, 
on  his  way  to  Poonah  to  negociatc  an  accommodation, 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  ijtt. 


was  murdered  at  the  infiltration  of  Trimbuckjee,  a  fa-  ' 
vourite  of  the  Pefliwa,  probably  with  the  view  of  precipi- 
tating his  milter,  a  fuperltitious  and  effeminate  volup- 
tuary, before  he  was  aware,  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Bri- 
tifli  government.    Mr.  Elpbinftonc,  the  Britilh  minilter 
at  Poonah,  having  obtained  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Trim- 
buckjee, required  that  he  (hould  be  given  up.    He  was 
in  confequence  fent  prifonerto  Tannah,  a  little  n eg] cited 
fort  on  the  i  111  ml  of  Sal  let  te,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Bombay,  and  feparated  only  by  a  channel  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  wide  from  the  Mahratta  Ihore.  From 
this  place,  a*  might  have  been  expected,  he  made  his 
efcape  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  and  foon 
collected  a  body  of  followers,  who,  in  Indh,  never  fail  to 
flock  round  a  leader  who  calls  them  to  plunder.  Inter- 
cepted- letters  are  faid  to  have  proved  that  the  Pefliwa 
was  privy  to  the  efcape  and  the  revolt;  and  at  this 
moment,  had  he  been  permitted  to  have  reached  hit 
minilter'*  camp,  a  general  war  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Strengthened  by  the  apparent  authority  of  the  Hate,  that 
able  adventurer  would  have  been  joined  very  fpeedily  by 
the  numerous  petty  chiefs  of  his  nation,  whole  appetite 
for  plunder  long  reftraint  had  rendered  ravenous.  The 
Pindarree*  would  have  immediately  poured  down  their 
cavalry  to  hi*  aid.   If  he  could  have  maintained  himfelf 
but  a  few  months,  Meer  Khan  and  Scindia  might  have 
returned  from  Ilindoolian,  or  might  have  occupied  the 
BritifTi  forces  there  by  inroad*  into  our  territory.  All 
thefc  evils  »ere  averted  in  a  (ingle  night,  without  ("pilling 
a  drop  of  blood,  by  the  fagacity  and  refolution  of  Mr. 
Elphinltone.    The  danger  "had  arifen  fo  fuddenly,  that 
his  instruction*  muff  have  been  very  general;  but  he 
^determined,  on  hit  own  refponfibility,  to  perform  his 
duty,  which  evidently  was  to  cxtinguifli  the  firit  fpark 
that  threatened  to  (pread  the  flame  of  war  through 
India.    Having  directed  the  fubfidiary  force  to  occupy  \ 
the  avenues  ot  Poonah,  and  the  fortifisd  temple  of  Par- 
bulty,  which  commands  it  from  the  fouth,  he  laid  before 
the  Peftiwa  the  proofs  of  his  minilter'*  revolt,  and  re- 
quired him  to  receive  Britilh  garrifons  into  the  famous 
hill-fort  of  Lowghur,  which  might  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication with  Bombay  into  Poorunde,  where  his  treafure 
and  archives  were  depofited,  and  two  other  hill-forts, 
the  chief  Ilrong  holds  of  his  dominions.    From  that  mo- 
ment, and  by  that  vigoroux  policy,  all  apprchenlion  of 
general  war  wa*  removed.   The  very  name  of  a  Mahratta 
war  became  abfurd.    Trimbuckjee  kept  up  local  revolt* 
for  a  fhort  time,  and  then  efcaped  to  the  Pindarrees  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1817. 

The  political  difficulties  which  attended  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  ftaie  of  Poonah,  the  danger  of  continuing  to 
trnlt  the  Peftiwa,  or  of  attempting  to  cftablim  a  new  go- 
vernment, were  doubtlef*  very  confiderable.  This, 
however,  has  been  effected.  The  military  efforts  of  the 
governor  general  were  then  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Pindarrees.  Wherever  they  have  been  brought  to 
action,  they  have  been  defeated;  but  finally  to  expel 
them  from  all  their  falttiertes,  and  effectually  to  impofe 
upon  their  difperfed  remains  the  habit*  of  obedience  and 
induttry,  will  be  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour,  if  ever 
to  be  accomplished.  For  an  account  of  the  fubfequent 
proceedings,  fee  the  articte  Nacpour,  vol.  xvi.  p.  504. 

Dangers  of  a  permanent  nature  doubtlefs  attend  the 
unprofitable  and  invidious  extenlion  of  territory  in  the 
Eail,  and  the  fubfidiary  fyftem  which  that  extenlioa 
rendered  unavoidable.  But  it  is  too  late  for  any  practi- 
cal purpofe,  to  inquire  whether  that  policy  ought  origi- 
nally to  have  been  adopted,  or  could  have  been  avoided. 
Britilh  India  ha*  grown  into  a  great  though  fubordinate 
(late,  which  has  it*  own  political  fyftem,  and  all  thofc 
relations  toward*  neighbours  which  arife  from  a  natural 
union  or  oppofition  of  interclt.  At  a  valt  diftance  from 
Europe,  it  formerly  moved  in  a  fyftem  of  (late*  altogether 
different  from  that  to  which  the  parent-date  belonged. 
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Whatever  brings  it  more  near  to  contact  with  a  powerful 
European  nation,  both  expofe.  it  to  more  formidable 
enemiei,  and  entangles  the  Indian  policy  of  this  country 
with  the  nearer  and  more  important  principles  of  her 
weftern  fyflcm.  C'ircmntlancet  have  now  rendered  filch 
an  approach  the  molt  critical  part  of  Indian  politics. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun 
were  the  mod  powerful  of  our  immediate  neighbours. 
The  fame  ftation  is  now  occupied  by  Caubnl  and  Perfia. 
Nor  would  this  change  be  alarming,  if  the  lart  of  thefe 
powers  were  left  to  her  own  llrength,  and  moved  by  no 
external  force.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  Euro- 
pean nation,  occupying  Georgia  with  a  difcipiined  army, 
and  maintaining  no  contemptible  marine  on  the  Cafpian, 
muft  have  a  moll  prevailing  influence  with  the  Court  of 
Teheran.  Ruffia,  the  moil  powerful  empire  of  Chriften- 
dom  now  occupies  that  commanding  poGtion  j  and  the 
magnificent  emball'y  of  general  Yermalow  manifefts  no  in- 
tention to  ncglca  this  advantage.  (Seep.  691.)  Embol- 
dened by  their  new  alliance,  and  aware  of  the  ancient  hofti- 
lity  of  Rufli.i  toTurkcy,  the  Perfiani  have  made  in  roads  in  to 
theTurkifh  territory,  on  every  point  of  the  frontierfrom 
Eriv.in  to  Bagdad.  They  even  compelled  the  p.iclia  of  Kar* 
(a  government  far  within  thcTurkifh  frontierjtodohomagc 
to  the  king  of  Perfia.  Thus  Turkey  has  been  made  to 
feel,  that  in  a  new  war  a  new  enemy  is  ready  to  be  let 
loofc  againlt  her  on  her  eaftern  frontier. 

PESINGAN',  a  town  of  Candaban  ninety  miles  fouth- 
eatt  of  Candahar, 

PKS'ME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
upper  Saone  s  ten  miics  fouth  of  Gray,  and  eight  north- 
cii:  of  Auxonne.    Lit.  4.7.  17.  N.  Ion.  5.  39.  E. 

PES'NITZ  (Upper),  a  river  of  Stiria.  which  rifes  near 
tiehrriierenber£,  and  runs  into  the  Salm  near  Wippld'pach. 

PESNITZ  (Lower),  a  river  of  Stiri.t,  which  riles  near 
Schmierenbcrg,  and  runs  into  t.:c  Drave  two  miles  well 
of  Fridau. 

PESO  LA,  a  lake  of  Naples,  in  BaGIicata,  at  the  foot 
c!  the  Appenines. 

PESOF.'GA.  SeePosECA. 

PESiit'E'RA,  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  near  the  Duero:  twenty-eight  miles  louth-eatt  of 

Leon. 

PEsyAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  an  1  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  difiriA  of 
Eourdeaux.    The  place  contains  1 5  jS  inhabitants. 

PESS'AN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers :  three  miles  f'outh-calt  of  Audi. 

PE>S'ARY,  /.  See  the  article  Pathology,  p.  331, 3, 
cf  th:;  vc'  1.! me. 

pi  -s  }  R,  a  mountain  of  the  county  of  Tyrol. 

PESol'M'S,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  fimous  for  a  temple 
tnd  a  it.itue  of  the  goddefs  C;,  bc'-e,  who  was  from  thence 
cai'ed  J'ufmuHtm. 

PEsT,  J.  [ffjff,  Fr.  ffttit,  Lat.]  Plague  i  peftilence  : 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  god  propili.'-te,  and  the  p/Ji  alfuagf.  Pope. 

Any  thing  mischievous  or  deftruflive.— Wretches,  the 
common  poiioitcrt  of  youth,  equally  defperate  in  their 
fortunes  and  their  manners,  and  getting  their  very  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  louls.  Sothat.it  any  unexperienced 
younjf  novice  h.ippent  into  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of 
1  ,ch  /Wis,  prefently  they  are  upon  him,  plying  his  full 
p  :rfc,  .ind  his  empty  pate,  with  addrefies  ('uitab)e  to  his 
v.inity.  South' t  SntHOnt. 

Of  all  the  virtue;,  justice  is  the  beft; 

Valour  without  it  is  a  common  ptfi,  WalUr. 

The  Ptfl  a  virgin's  face  and  bofom  bears, 
High  on  her  crown  a  rifing  fnake  appears, 
Guards  her  black,  front,  and  hides  in  her  hairs.  Pope. 

PEST,  or  Pesth,  a  royal  and  free  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  ea!l  fide  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda.  Here  is 
held  the  liiprtmc  court  of  appeal:  a  large  military  hofpital; 


fix  convents,  and  feveral  churches.  The  town  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  and  moat.  In  the  year  1516,  and 
again  in  the  year  1 5+1,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
held  it  till  1691,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Hungarians, 
and  defended  by  them  againft  a  frefh  attack  of  the  Turks. 
But  in  the  following  year,  being  abandoned  through  fear, 
it  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who,  in 
16(4,  fet  fire  to  it,  and  marched  to  Buda.  The  Imperi- 
alists, upon  this,  indeed,  took  pofl'effion  of  the  town,  but 
abandoned  it  again,  not  returning  till  two  years  after, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  a  very  poor  condition,  but  was 
raifed  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

For  farther  particulars  of  thefe  fieges,  &c.  we  refer  tr> 
tbe  article  Buoa,  vol.  iii.  for  Peft  and  Buda  form  almofl 
one  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Hungary.  They  are 
Separated  by  the  Danube,  here  feen  in  all  its  majefty  j 
over  which  is  an  eafy  communication  by  a  bridge  formed 
of  forty-feven  Urge  boats,  united  by  chains  and  covered 
with  planks.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  nearly  three 
hundred  yards;  and  it  is  fo  conftrncted,  that  two  or  three 
boats,  with  their  planks  and  railings,  may  at  any  time  be 
removed ;  and  every  morning  and  evening,  at  dated 
hours,  the  veflcls  and  the  rafts  of  timber  which  navigate 
or  float  down  the  Danube,  are  permitted  to  pafs.  Buda, 
the  feat  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  Palatine,  contains  30,000  inhabitants.  Pett,  the 
Tranfannoum  of  the  Romans,  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  feat  of  commerce,  and  contained  41,881 
inhabitants  in  the  year  1 3 1 7.  It  is  built  upon  a  plain 
where  it  extends  iticlf  more  and  more  every  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  towns  upon  the  continent  which 
feems  to  have  iuffered  little  during  the  late  periods  of 
difiurbance.  It  may  be  divided  into  tbe  Old  and  New 
Town,  of  which  the  latter  has  by  far  the  moll  regularity 
in  its  llrufturc.  In  many  different  parts  of  the  town  arc 
feen  large  buildings,  facing  to  the  ftreets,  entered  by 
covered  gateways,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  noble- 
man to  whom  they  belong,  which  is  often  inferibed  above 
the  chief  entrance. 

Four  annual  fairs  are  held  here,  each  lading  a  week. 
Dr.  Bright  was  at  Pell  during  the  great  fpring- fair  in 
1 814;  and  has  explained  to  us  the  mode  in  whtch  trade 
is  conducted  in  Hungary.  "  The  fair  was  held  in  a  large 
open  fpace  within  the  town,  where  a  great  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods,  of  various  kinds,  were  ex  poled  to 
tale.  Almoit  tbe  wjiole  of  thefe,  however,  were  brought 
from  Vienna,  for  no  country  in  Europe  is  perhaps 
lefs  indebted  to  her  own  manufactures  than  Hungary. 
An  extenfion  of  the  market,  where  agricultural  produce, 
the  true  riches  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  feen,  occupied 
fome  ftreets  in  the  fuburbs.  The  Greeks,  and  a  few 
Turkifh  merchants,  had  taken  up  their  (rations  in  differ- 
ent parts  ;  and  the  whole  prefented  a  picture  of  that  bar- 
tering traffic  wbicii  marks  the  early  stages  of  commercial 
intercourfe.  The  manner  in  which'  the  Hungarian  pea- 
fa  nt  conducts  himfelf  in  the  fale  of  his  produce  is,  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  Sclavonian,  the  German,  and  the 
Jew,  with  whom  he  is  furrounded,  remarkable  and  in- 
tending. The  Sclavonian  enlarges  on  the  excellence 
and  cheapnefs  of  his  ware,  with  palpable  and  fufpicious 
eagcrnefs.  The  German  dreffes  out  his  raerchandifr, 
turns  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  prefents  bimfelf 
to  tbe  purchafers  with  a  commanding  felf-furaciency. 
The  Jew  fwears  with  heart  and  foul  that  he  wikj 
injure  no  man;  and  tbe  Raitzer  is  ftern,  filent,  and  un- 
accommodating! but,  on  that  account,  his  characteriliic 
and  fiery  eye  pleads  with  the  greater  eloquence.  The 
Hungarian  alone  keeps  himl'elt  perfectly  paffive  in  his 
dealings.  He  allows  bis  goods  to  be  inlpefled,  aniwers 
(hortly  and  directly  to  the  question,  and  attempts  not  to 
impofe  either  by  words  or  artifice.  Vou  perceive  by  hit 
cmbarrafl'mcnt  that  he  is  unaccustomed  to  low  arts:  his 
good  temper  evidently  counteracts  the  feeling  of  poverty, 
which  is  therefore  borne  with  oafe  and  content."  Tra- 
vels through  Lower  Hungary,  by  Rd.  Bright,  M.  D.  +to. 
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1821.— Peft  is  ninety  mile*  fouth-eaft  of  Prefbarg,  and 
103  Couth. eaft  of  Vienna.    Lit.  47.  iS:  N.  Ion.  19.14.  K. 

PEST-HOUSE,  f.  An  holpiul  lor  perfons  intecled 
with  the  plague.— Which  kind  of  reafoning  is  jull  31  if 
a  man  flioultl  go  into  3  pejl-houfi  to  learn  a  remedy 
againft  the  plague.  South. 

Are  we  from  noifome  damps  of  pejl-houfe  free  ? 

And  drink  our  fouls  the  fweet  ethereal  air  ?  Thomfon. 

PESTDON,  a  town  of  Prullii,  in  Pomerelia:  ten  mile* 
fouth  of  Marienbur^. 

To  PESTER,  v.  a.  [prfler,  Fr.  to  inveigh  againff.]  To 
diflurb  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  harafs  ;  to  turmoil.— We  are 
prflered  wit))  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this  end  the  cat  it 
very  fcrviceable.  More  again/l  Atheifm.—  A  multitude  of 
fcribbler*  daily  pefler  the  world  with  their  infufTerable 
(tuff.  Dryden. 

Who  then  (hall  blame 
Hi*  pefler'H  fenCes  to  recoil  and  dart, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itfclf  for  being  there  t  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pt/hr  us  with  meflage. 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands.  Shakcjpeart. 

Toencumlier;  [prjla,  Ital.acrowdorthrong.]—  Cloiftered 
monks,  which  till  and  pejler  every  city.  Harmars  Tr.  of 
JJtza,  15S7.— The  people  crowding  near  within  the  pejler'd 
room,  Dni/ton. 

The  churches,  and  new  calendere, 

Pejler'd  with  mongrel  faints.  Bp.  Hall's  Sat. 

Cor.fin'd  and  pejler'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 

Men  rtrivc  to  keep  a  frail  and  feverilh  being.  Milton. 

PESTERER,  /  One  that  pefters  ordifturbs. 

PESTEROUS,  adj.  Encumbering  ;  cumberfome. — In 
theltatute  aga'mft  vagabonds,  note  the  diflikc  the  parlia- 
ment had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable, 
pejlerons,  and  of  no  open  example.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

PES'TI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra,  fituated 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Parftum  or  PofTidonia,  which 
was  ruined  by  the  Guifcards,  and  abandoned  in  the  11th 
century.  Among  the  ruin*  are  three  temples,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  a  church,  &c.  twenty  miles  fouth-oft 
of  Salerno. 

PESTICCIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata:  nine 
miles  north  of  Turfi. 

PESTIDUCT,  /  [Lat.  pejlis,  and  duco,  to  lead.]  That 
which  conveys  or  brings  contagion.— When  I  am  but 
lick,  and  might  infett.  they  [the  friends  of  the  difeafed] 
have  no  remedy  but  their  ablence  and  my  folitude.  It 
is  an  excule  to  them  that  are  great,  and  pretend,  and  yet 
are  loth  to  come ;  it  is  an  inhibition  to  thofe  who  would 
truly  come,  becaufe  they  may  be  made  inftruiuents  and 
pejtidnfls  to  the  infeclion  of  others,  by  their  coming. 
Donne's  Drtot.  •  • 

PESTIFEROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  peflit,  and  fero, 
to  bear,  &-c]  Dellrufhve;  mifchievous. — Beware  of  the 
pejliftrmts  lee  of  Rome,  that  Ihe  make  you  not  drunke 
with  herpleafaunte  wyne.  Abp.  Cmnmrr's  Anfictr  to  Bp. 
Gardiner. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs, 

Thy  leud,  prflifernnt,  and  dilTcntioui,  pranks. 

The  very  infant*  prattb  of  thy  pride.        Shake  (peart. 

Peftilcntial  j  malignant;  infectious. —  It  is  e.rfy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  fleams  of  pe/lijerous  bodies  taint  the  air, 
while  they  are  alive  and  hot.  Arbuthnot. 

PESTILENCE,  /  [pefiilence,  old  Fr.  from  peftilnlia, 
Lat.]  Plague;  peft;  contagious  difteniper.— The  prjii- 
tenet  that  walketh  in  darknefs.  P/alm  xci.  fi.— There 
fhall  be  famines,  and  peflilmtts,  and  earthquakes,  in  di 
vers  places.  Mattk.  xxiv.  7. 

The  red  pejlileaee  flrike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perifh.  Skahfptart. 
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When  my  eyes  beheld  Olivia  firft, 

Methought  Ihi  purg'd  the  air  of  pejiilenet.  Shakefpeare. 

PESTILEN  T,  adj.  Producing  plagues;  malignant. — 
Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populom  cities  dilHpated  ptjiileHt 
air,  which  mjy  be  from  the  concu!T:on  of  the  air,  and  not 
fron  the  found.  Bacon's  Xtt.  Hijl. — To  tho!e  people 
that  dwell  under  or  near  the  equator,  a  perpetual  fpring 
would  be  a  moll  prjiileiit  and  infupportible  fumtner. 
BnUley — Mifchievous;  deftruclive:  applied  to  thingi.  — 
There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pr/lilent  than  tome 
kind*  of  harmony;  than  fome,  nothing  more  ftrong  and 
potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

Which  precedent,  of  pejUUnt  import, 
Againft  thee,  Henty,  had  been  brought.  Daniel. 
Mifchievous  ;  applied  to  perfons  — We  have  found  this 
immpejUlent  fellow.  Afisxx'w.  $.— In  ludicrous  language, 
it  is  uicd  to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  another  word  . 

One  ptflilent  fine, 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rell.  Suckling. 

PESTILENT  WORT.    See  Tussilaoo. 

PESTILENTIAL,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
peftilence  ;  producing  peltilence;  infectious ;  contagious. 
— Thefc,  with  the  air  palling  into  the  lungs,  infect  the 
mafsof  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  ptfldential  fevers. 


Fire,  involv'd 

In  prjiilential  vapours,  flench,  and  fmoak.  Addijon. 

Mifchievous;  deftruclive;  pernicious. — If  government 
depends  upon  religion,  then  this  mows  the  pejiilential 
defign  of  thofe  that  attempt  to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ec- 
clcfiaftical  interelh.  South. 

PESTILENTLY,  adv.  Mifchievoufly ;  deftruaively. 
—In  ludicrous  language,  fo  as  to  exaggerate  4be  mean- 
ing of  another  word, — The  pretence  of  making  people 
fagacious,  and  ptjlitentlt/  witty  !  Echard  of  the  Cant,  of 
tltt  Clergy. 

PES  TILL  ATION,  /  [from  ptfll*.,  The  aft  of  pound- 
ing  or  breaking  in  a  mortar.— The  beft  diamonds  are 
comminuble,  and  fo  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that 
they  fubmit  unto  pejlillation,  and  refill  not  any  ordinary 
pell  I  e.  Browns  Vulg.  Err. 

PESTIVIEN".  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coalts:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Guin- 
gamp,  and  twelve  north  of  Roftrenen. 

PESTLE,  /  [prjlail,  old  French  j  pi/lillum,  Latin.] 
An  inllrument  with  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a 
mortar. — What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the 

veflle  make  in  any  body,  but  the  texture  of  it  f  Lothe.  

upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws  affl  as  the 
pefile  and  mortar.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Pestle  of  Pork,  /  A  gammon  of  bacon.  A  very  old 
expreflion.  Huloet  and  Barret  give  it.  And  the  Ex- 
more  dialect  yet  calls  a  leg  of  pork  by  this  name. — With 
having  you  Ihine  like  a pejlle  of  porke.  Darnon  and  Pylhiat, 

To  PESTLE,  ».  «.  To  ufe  a  peftle. — It  will  be  a  pt fi- 
ling device  :  it  will  pound  all  your  enemy's  practices  to 
powder.  B.  Jonfon't  Epicoexe. 

PESTOVSKOI,  a  town  of  PrulTia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka,  on  the  Soran:  forty-eight  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Slobodrttoi. 

PE'SU,  or  SI'U,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan,  on  the  river  Hoang:  jt7  miles  fouth  of  Pe- 
king.    Lat.  34.  10.  N.  Ion.  117.  o.  E. 

PES'VER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
fixty  miles  weft  of  Kermantha. 

PESUMSCUT,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Maine, 
which  runs  into  Portland  Bay. 

PET,/  [of  doubtful  etymology;  from  depit,  Fr.  or 
impetus,  Lat,  or  perhaps  it  miy  be  derived  fome  way  from 
petit,  as  it  implies  only  a  little  fume  or  fret.  Dr.  Johnjbn. 
— Sereuius  derives  it  from  the  Su,  Goth,  pttt,  an  interjec- 
tion exprefling  difiikc  or  contempt.   It  may  be  from  the 
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Italian  petto,  the  breaft,  Dr.  Jamiefon  fays ;  to  be  in  a  pet, 
thut  lignifying  to  retain  fomething  in  one's  Ireafl. 
Huloet  renders  petti/k  into  the  Lat.  impetuofnt;  thus 
Teeming  to  countenance  tlie  propofed  Lat.  etymon,  impe- 
tin.  Todd—  Rather  from  the  French  filer,  (crepare,  Lat. 
whence  petard,)  to  make  a  fudden  and  noify  burft.  "To 
l>e  in  a  pet "  is  to  be  on  the  point  of  hurtling  into  a  pa  (lion, 
pret  H  piier,  prtt  A  ertver,  at  does  a  bladder  when  too 
much  prrfTed.  "  Tanrjuam  vrjica  ptpedi,  I  bu riled  like  a 
bladder."  Horace. — Or  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of 
p<lnleHce,  which  comet  from  prtere,  Lat.  to  attack;  as, 
coram  prt  it,  "  he  attacki  with  the  horn;"  Sec.  Etgmnl"- 
/rical  Gleanings.]  A  (light  pa  (lion  ;  a  flight  fit  of  pcevifh- 
nef». — If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  afk,  our 
next  bufinefs  is  to  take  prt  at  the  refufal.  L' Eftratigi.— 
Life,  given  for  noble  ptirpofes,  mud  not  be  thrown  up 
in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love.  GMier. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulfe, 
Drink  the  clear  ftresm,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  untbankt,  would  be  unprais'd. 

Milton. 

A  lamb  taken  into  the  houfe,  and  brought  up  by  hand  j 
a  cade-lamb :  hence  any  creature  that  i*  fondled  and 
indulged  (  [probably  from  the  Fr.  petit,  little.]  The 
other  bat  transferred  the  amorous  pillions  of  her 
firft  years  to  the  love  of  cronies,  ptt$,  and  favourites,  with 
which  (he  is  always  furrounded.  Taller,  No.  *66.— 
Formerly  fpclt  peat.— Deliro's  wife  and  idol  ;  a  proud 
mincing  peat,  and  as  perverfe  as  (he  is  officious. 

A  citizen  and  his  wife  the  other  day 

Both  riding  on  one  horfe,  upon  the  way 

I  overtook,  the  wench  a  pretty  prat.  Donne. 

To  PET,  v.  a.  To  treat  as  a  pet  j  to  fondle }  to 
indulge. 

PET-F.N-L*AIR,  /  A  fart-in-gale,  or  farthingale.— 
A  hoop  to  (pread  the  petticoats.  One  of  our  recent  tra- 
vellers fays,  that  the  reafon  why  long  trains  belonging 
to  the  gowns  of  great  men  were  carried  up  in  ftate  was 
«<  to  let  out  offenfive  vapours." 

Pet  de  religieuse,  or  Pet  de  xonne,  a  kind  of  puffed 
fritters,  common  in  France.  Previous  to  the  batter 
being  thrown  into  a  deep  nan  of  melted  butter,  the  cook 
blows  them  with  a  tube  like  fbap-bubbles ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally round,  and  empty;  of  a  fine  fawn-colour,  and 
fprinklrd  with  lugar.—  No  wonder  that  our  finical  gen- 
try fhouM  be  fo  loole  in  their  principles,  as  well  as  weak 
in  their  bodies,  when  the  (olid  fubftantial  proceflant 
mince- pie  has  given  place  among  them  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  amulets,  and  to  the  light,  puffy,  heterodox,  pet* 
de  religicvfes.    CoHuoiJfeur,  N°  48. 

PETACCIATA.atown  of  Naples,  in  AbruzzoCitra: 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-cafl  of  Civita  Borella. 

PETAGLOS'SUM,  J',  in  botany.  See  Lythra. 

PETAG'l'EL,  a  territory  of  Sputh  America,  in  Brail), 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Dele,  on  the  call  by  the  fea,  on 
the  louth  by  the  captainftip  ol  Rio-Grande,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Tupuya. 

PETA'JA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  :  twenty- 
two  miles  north  of  Jaralio. 

PE  TAL,./:  [pttahm,  Lat.]-2Wisatermin  botany, 
lignifying  thole  fine  coloured  leaves  that  compote  the 
flowers  of  all  plants  :  whence  plants  are  dillinguiflted 
into  monoculous,  whole  flower  is  one  continued  leaf; 
tripetalous/pentapetalous,  and  polypetaious,  when  they 
confilt  ot  three,  five,  or  many,  leaves,  (juinry. — Linnaeus 
oblerves,  that,  when  the  nectary  is  a  diftinct  organ  from 
the  petals,  flowers  fo  conllruflcd  are  to  be  fulpefted  as 
poifonous.    Both  together  conllitnte  the  corolla, 

PETAL'lONS.a  duller  of  imall  iflands,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  near  the  Couth-weft  coMl  of  the  illand  of 
Negropont.    Lat.  37.  59.  N.  Ion.  24.  16.  E. 

PET'ALISM,  /  [Gr.  from  sriTofer,  a  leaf.]  A  form  or 


fentence  of  bani&tnent  among  the  Syracutans,  by  wri- 
ting the  name  of  one  whom  they  would  be  rid  of  in  an 
olive-leaf.— I  wonder  why  Mr.  Harrington  did  not  men- 
tion the  patalifm  of  Syracufe,  as  well  as  the  oftracifcu  of 
Athens,  in  im'itation  of  which  it  was  invented.  Bp.  if  rent 
Monarch*  afferted,  1659. — The  prtalij'm  at  Syracufe  was 
nearly  the  fame  thing  as  the  oftr.iciun  at  Athens;  ex  cept 
that  the  latter  was  for  tea  years,  the  former  only  for  five. 
Ckantbert. 

This  mode  of  banifhment  was  introduced  in  Syracufe 
about  the  year  before  ChriJt  460,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tyranny  of  the  richer  citizens,  who  had  often  about  that 
time  aimed  at  the  diadem.  To  bring  down,  therefore, 
the  afpiring  minds  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  theSyracufans 
made  a  law  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  oftraciim  ; 
for,  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  was  to  write  on  a  (hell  the 
name  of  the  perfon  whom  they  conceived  to  be  the  moft 
likely,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  adherents,  to  afpire 
to  the  crown  ;  fo  at  Syracufe  they  were  to  write  on  a  leaf 
the  names  of  fuch  as  they  apprehended  powerful  enough 
toufurpthefovereignty.  When  the  leaves  were  counted, 
be  who  had  the  moll  ruffraeesagainft  him  was,  withoutany 
further  inquiry,  bammed  for  five  years.  This  law  was 
attended  with  many  evil  confequences;  for  tbofe  who 
were  moft  capable  of  governing  the  commonwealth  were 
driven  out,  and  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  com- 
mitted to  the  meaneft  of  the  people;  nay,  many  of  the 
chief  citizens,  who  were  able  to  render  their  country 
great  fervice,  fearing  to  fall  under  penalties  of  this  law, 
withdrew  from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country, 
not  concerning  themfelves  with  public  affairs:  whence, 
all  the  employments  being  filled  with  men  of  no  merit  or 
experience,  tbe  republic  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  The 
Jaw  therefore  of  petalifna,  upon  more  mature  delibera- 
tion, was  repealed  loon  after  it  had  been  enacted. 

PETALITE,/.  A  mineral  recently  difcovcred  in  the 
mine  at  Utoen  in  Sweden.  Externally,  it  nearly  refera- 
ble* fome  varieties  of  quartz  ;  but  the  cleavage  is  two- 
fold, parallel  to  the  fides  of  a  rhomboidal  prifm ;  two  of 
the  planes  are  fplendent,  and  two  dull.  The  planes 
meet  at  angles  of  ioou  and  8o°,  forming  a  four-tided 
prifm  with  a  rhomboidal  bafc.  Its  colour  is  white  with 
a  flight  tint  of  pink  ;  it  fcratches  glafs,  but  yields  with 
difficulty  to  the  knife.  When  expofed  to  the  flame  of  a 
blow -pipe  it  remains  for  fome  time  infufible,  but  by  con- 
tinual beat  it  exhibits  a  glazed  furface,  which,  on  exami- 
nation with  a  lens,  appears  full  of  minute  bubbles. 
When  triturated,  the  powder  has  the  wbitenefs  of  fnow. 
It  is  partly  Ibluble  in  highly-concentrated  nitric  acid, 
lofing  its  colour,  and  chancing  to  a  dingy  hue;  the  acid 
at  the  tame  time  becomes  clouded.  The  pruffiated  alkali 
threw  down  a  green  precipitate,  and  the  folution  aJTumed 
an  amethyftine  colour,  which  afterwards  changed  to 
brown.   The  condiment  parts  of  this  mineral  are  ftated 

to  be,     Silex  80 

Alumine  15 

Manganefe  ....  3 
And  a  new  alkali  ...  a 
This  alkali  proves  to  be  the  oxyd  of  a  new  metal.  The 
new  alkali  has  been  called  Lithia  and  Lithion.  It  it 
readily  obtained  by  fufing  the  mineral  with  potalh,  dif- 
folving  the  whole  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dry. 
nefs,  and  digefting  tbe  alcohol.  The  exact  quantity  of 
Lithia  in  the  Petalite  is  doubtful,  but  it  cannot  contain 
much  more  than  5  per  cent.  A  more  abundant  fource 
has  however  been  found  in  tbe  Triphane,  or  Spodumenc, 
which  according  to  M.  Arfwedfon,  who  alfo  firft  pointed 
out  in  it  the  existence  of  lithia,  contains  8  per  cent,  of 
tbe  new  alkali.  The  fame  chemift  haslikewifeafccrtain- 
ed  its  exiltence  in  another  mineral  from  Utoen,  which  it 
called  cry  ftallifed  lepidolite,  in  the  proportion  of  4  percent. 

The  pure  alkali  is  very  Soluble  in  water,  has  a  very 
acrid  cauftic  tafte,  like  the  other  fixed  alkalies,  and  afis 
powerfully  on  blue  vegetable  colours.    When  heated  on 
3  platinum 
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platinum,  it  aits  on  it.  It  bat  a  ftrong  affinity  for  acidi, 
and  a  very  high  neutralizing  power,  even  furpaffing  that 
of  magnefia.  Placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit.  Sir  H.  Davy 
(bowed  that  it  was  decorapofed  with  the  fame  phenomena 
as  the  other  alkalies.  A  portion  of  its  carbonate  being 
fufed  in  a  platinum  capfule,  the  platinum  was  rendered 
positive,  and  a  negative  wire  brought  to  the  upper  furface. 
The  alkali  decorapofed  with  bright  fcintillationt,  and  the 
reduced  metal,  being  feparated,  afterwards  burnt.  The 
fmall  particles  which  remained  a  few  moments  before 
they  were  reconverted  into  alkali,  and  allowed  a  fhort  ex- 
amination, were  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  Similar  to 
fodium.  A  globule  of  quickfilver  made  negative,  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  alkaline  fait,  foon  became 
an  amalgam  of  lithium,  and  had  gained  the  power  of  act- 
ing on  water,  and  evolving  hydrogen,  an  alkaline  folu- 
tion  refulting. 

The  chloride  of  lithium  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
muriate  todrynefs,  and  fufing  it,  is  a  white  ferai-tranfpa* 
rent  body,  analogous  in  its  appearance  to  the  chlorides  of 
potalh  and  foda,  but  very  different  from  them  in  its  ge- 
neral properties.  It  is  extremely  deliqueScent,  whereas 
they  are  not  fo  i  in  this  reSpect  it  almoft  equals  muriate 
of  lime.  Its  folution  cryltallizes  with  great  difficulty, 
but  by  evaporation  affords  minute  needle-form  cryftais. 
It  is  very  Soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  the  chlorides  of  potalh 
and  foda  very  little  fo.  Its  folution,  or  the  moid  fait,  has 
the  property  of  tinging  the  flame  of  alcohol  of  a  fine  red, 
fomcwhat  like  firontian,  but  the  other  alkaline  muriates 
bave  not  this  power.  It  fufes  below  a  red  heat ;  and,  when 
heated  powerfully  in  the  open  air,  it  gradually  lofet 
chlorine,  abforbs  oaygen,  and  becomes  ftrongly  al- 
kaline. 

All  its  (alts  are  very  fusible,  but  in  fbme  cafes  a  lingular 
ilegrec  of  infallibility  belongs  to  them.  The  nitrate  is  a 
very  foluble  fait,  deliquefcent,  and  capaMe  of  cryllallifing 
in  rhomboids.  It  has  a  very  aigre  tafle :  heated,  it  rea- 
dily fufes,  and  is  then  decompoled  with  the  fame  pheno- 
mena as  nitre. 

The  fulpbate  of  litbia  is  a  fait  which  cryftallifes  readily 
in  fmall  rectangular  prifms;  they  are  perfectly  white, and 
poffcfa  much  lultre;  have  a  faline  taftc.vcry  different  from 
potalh  or  Soda;  are  more  foluble  in  water  than  Sulphate 
of  potalh  i  perhaps  not  fo  foluble  as  fulpbate  of  loda : 
the  cryftais  contain  no  water;  they  fufe  and  become  very 
liquid  below  a  red  heat;  their  folution  does  not  preci- 
pitate the  muriate  of  platina,  nor  is  it  precipitated  by 
tartaric  acid.  M.  Vauquelin  gives  an  experiment  on  its 
constitution,  the  reSult  of  which  is  as  follows  i 

Sulphuric  acid  .  .  69.18 
Lithia  30.8* 
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The  fub-carbonate  of  lithia  is  but  little  foluble  in 
water,  and  efflorefces  in  the  air.  It  may  even  he  preci- 
pitated from  its  fulpbate  by  adding  a  ftrong  folution  of 
carbonate  of  potalh  to  it.  It  is  readily  fufible ;  and,  when 
fufed,  requires  repeated  additions  of  water  with  boiling 
to  duTolvc  it  again.  Cold  water  diflblves  about  one 
one-hundredth  part  of  its  weight  of  this  fait ;  and  the  fo- 
lution alts  powerfully  on  vegetable  colours,  and  eft'er- 
vefces  with  acids.  According  to  Vauquelin,  it  attracts 
carbonic  acid  very  rapidly  from  the  atmolpbere.  The 
carbonate,  heated  on  platinum,  acta  on  it  almoft  as  pow- 
erfully as  the  fixed  alkaline  nitrates.  It  Separates  am- 
monia from  its  combinations,  but  is  decompoled  by  lime 
and  barytes,  and  rendered  cauftic.  The  folution  of  the 
carbonate  precipitates  the  muriate  of  iime,  the  fulphates 
of  magnefia  and  alumina,  and  the  falts  of  copper,  Silver, 
and  iron,  juft  as  the  other  alkaline  carbonates  do;  but  it 
does  not  precipitate  the  muriate  of  platinum,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  fub-carbonate  of  potalh. 

With  refpect  to  the  proportions  ot  the  elements  of  the 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1 341. 
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alkali,  they  do  not  appear  exactly  determined.  M. 
Arfwedfon  ftates,  that  lithia  contains  43.9  per  cent,  or 
oxygen;  M.  Vauquelin  concludes  that  it  contains  +4.8+ 
percent.  See  Journal  of  Science,  N°  10.  and  London 
Med.  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  109  and  134. 

PETALCM  A,  /  [fo  named  by  Swartz,  from  the  Gr. 
«ri)«*o»,  a  petal,  and  \otts,  a  border;  becaufe  the  petals  are 
inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  calyx,  between  its  teeth.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  catycanthemx,  Unit,  (onagrat, 
Juff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  Supe- 
rior,  of  one  leaf,  cup-lhaped,  permanent,  with  Ave  acute, 
equal,  (lightly. Spreading,  teeth.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  ob- 
long, (breading;  their  claws  inferted  between  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  deciduous.  Stamina  1  filaments 
ten,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  calyx,  longer  than  the 
corolla ;  antherse  obloni;,  incumbent,  opening  by  two 
pores  at  one  end.  Piftillumt  germen  inferior,  ovate; 
ftyle  elongated,  awl-Shaped ;  ftigma  Simple,  acute.  Peri- 
carpium  1  berry  globofe,  flefhy,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  of 
one  cell.  Seeds  from  one  to  four,  angular  on  one  tide, 
convex  on  the  other.  —  Ejjenliat  CAarafter.  Caiyx 
pitcher-Shaped,  five-toothed;  petals  five,  inferted  between 
the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ;  ftamens  inferted  into  its  border; 
berry  of  one  cell.  It  is  feparated  from  Myrtus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  form  of  the  calyx,  and  the  infertion  of  the 
ftamens.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Petaloma  inyrtilloides,  or  diver-wood  ;  (Stvartz. 
Prodt.  73.  Jim/.  Oee.  833.  Myrti-folio  arbor,  cortice 
argenteo,  Slenw  Jam.  t.  187.  f.  3.)  Stalks  folitary,  Single- 
flowered ;  leaves  nearly  feffile,  ovate,  taper-pointed, 
oblique  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica, 
in  low  woods.  Swartz  describes  it  as  a  (hrub,  two  or 
three  feet  high  ;  Sloane  fays  the  trunk  is  twenty  feet  in 
height,  Straight  and  undivided.  Both  agree  that  the  bark 
is  Spotted  with  white,  whence  aroSe  the  Englilh  name. 
The  leaves  are  oppofitc,  entire,  thin,  Smooth,  and  ino- 
dorous, one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.  Flowers  ax- 
illary, folitary,  rarely  oppofitc,  on  (hortilh  Stalks,  white, 
fmallcr  than  a  currant-bloSTom,  but  with  long  projecting 
ftamens  and  fly le.  Berry  ovate,  crowned  with  the  ca- 
lyx, black  and  mining  when  ripe,  with  feldoiu  more  ttnn 
one  feed.  The  afpect  of  the  whole  plant  is  like  fome  Ipe- 
cies  of  myrtle;  but  it  wants  the  ftrong  tafte  and  fmelf  of 
that  genus,  and  the  Structure  of  the  flowers  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. 

a-  Petaloma  mouriri,  (Sic.  Ind.  Oec.  835.  Mouriri 
Guianenfis,  Anbl.Ouian.  1. 180.)  Stalks  cluttered ;  lea  vex 
Stalked,  broad-ovate,  pointed  ;  berries  with  Sour  Seeds. 
Native  of  woods  in  Guiana,  near  the  river  of  Sinemari, 
where  Aublet  found  it  flowering  in  November,  and  bear- 
ing ripe  fruit  in  January.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
bearing  at  the  top  numerous  branches,  Spreading  in  every 
direction.  The  bark  is  grey  ;  the  wood  whitifh,  hard, 
and  clofe-graincd.  Leaves  longer,  and  much  broader, 
than  thofe  of  the  foregoing,  as  well  aa  of  a  firmer  texture ; 
paler  underneath,  but  fmooth  and  Shining  on  both  SiJcs. 
Footstalks  (hort  and  thick.  Flower-Stalks  axillary,  clut- 
tered, and  Somewhat  umbellate,  with  fmall,  oppolitc. 
acute  bractes.  Flowers  yellow  ;  berry  yellow,  minutely 
dotted  with  red,  containing  four  Seeds.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  qualities  or  ule  of  this  tree  ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  where  it  grows  name  it  manririekirit. 

PET ALOSTEM UM,  /.  in  botany,  fo  called  by  Mi- 
cbaux.from  the  Gr.  a  petal,  and  r*/**",  a  Itamen, 

on  account  of  the  union  of  thofe  two  parts  of  the  ftonti 
intoatuhe.  Sec  Dal e a. 

PET'ALOUS,  or  Fbtalloid,  atlj.  Having  petal;. 

PETAMPNARIUS,  J',  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
certain  perlbns  who  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  ac- 
tivity; took  perilous  leaps,  vaults,  See.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  Gr.  wilm/uu,  I  fly;  but  fome  authors 
write  it  pctimiuariut ;  and  derive  it  from  yttimtn,  which, 
9  L  according 
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according  to  Servius,  fignifies  tbe  buncb  of  a  camel ;  al- 
luding to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  operator!  bend  tbe 
body  in  exhibiting  poltnrei. 

PETAPA',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala  1  twenty  miles  fouth-caft  of  Guatimala. 

PETAPOL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circarof 
Kajimundry  :  twenty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Rajamundry. 

PETAR',  or  Petard,  f.  [jWarrf,  Fr.  pttardo,  Ital.] 
A  mnchine  applied  10  gates  or  barriers  to  blow  them  up: 
they  are  alfo  ufeil  in  countermines  to  break  through  into 
the  enemies  galleries.  See  the  article  Artillery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  133. 

*Tis  fport  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoift  with  his  own  petar.  Shakrfprare't  Hamltt. 

The  conjugal  petard,  that  tear* 

Down  all  portcullices  of  ears.  Hudilrai. 

PETARDI'ER,  f.  He  who  loads  and  fires  the  petard. 

PE  TASI'TES,  f.  [Greek.]  The  Butterbur.  It 
o*e*  that  name  to  it*  large  round  leaf,  refembling  a  very 
Hrond  hat  or  umbrella,  »t!«<r»{.   See  Tussilago  ;  alfo 

Cl.ERODENDRUM  and  GUNKERA. 

PET'ASUS,  /  [Greek.]  Among  the  Romans,  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  not  unlike  our  hats;  it  had  a  broad 
brim,  and  was  ufed  in  journeys,  to  fave  the  face  from 
being  fun-burnt.  The  vileut  differed  from  the  pttafni, 
as  having  no  brim.— The  petaftu  is  obferved  upon  the 
head  of  ancient  figures  of  Mercury  ;  who  wore  it  in  the 
quality  of  tbe  god  of  travellers  and  merchants.  Chamber $. 

PETAT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  namei  no  miles  north- 
weft  of  Ctiliacan.   Lat.  15.  30.  N.  Ion.  104.  34.  W. 

PETAT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan:  feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zacatula,  135 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mechoacan.  Lat.  18.  N.  Ion.  toa.  6.W. 

PETAT'LAN,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  crofTcs  the 
north  part  of  the  province  of  Culiacan,  and  runs  into  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  15.  30.  N. 

PETAU',  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Auftria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is  a  handfome  place,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Drave,  thirty-five  mile*  north-eaft  of 
Cilley,  and  109  fouth  of  Vienna.  Lat.  46.  40.  N.  Ion. 
15.  36.  E. 

PETAU',  or  Peta'vips  (Denis,  or  Dionyfius),  a  very 
learned  Jefuit,  wa*  horn  at  Orleans  in  1583.  He  was  re- 
markable, from  childhood,  for  a  lingular  propenfity  to 
letters  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  compofed  veries  with  great 
facility  at  the  commencement  of  his  tenth  year.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  would  pafs  whole  days  in  fturty,  to  the  neg- 
\ei\  of  all  the  ufiial  araufemcnts  of  his  age.  He  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  Jefuit*  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
might  rhetoric  and  theology  at  their  college  in  Paris 
with  extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  perfectly  verfed 
in  tbe  learned  languages,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  fcienccs ;  but  his  particular  ftudy  was  chronology, 
and  it  is  upon  his  writings  on  that  topic  that  his  literary 
fame  is  chiefly  founded.  After  be  had  made  himfeff 
known  by  feveral  learned  publications,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
applied  to  tbe  general  of  his  order  to  fend  him  to  occupy 
a  (irofefTorfhip  in  the  Imperial  college  of  Madrid.  Petau 
remonftrated  that  his  Rate  of  health  would  not  permit 
him  to  travel,  nor  to  refide  in  fo  hot  a  climate;  and  bis 
excufe  was  admitted.  In  fact,  France  was  a  much  fitter 
refidence  for  him  thaft  Spain,  in  which  laft  country  he 
could  neither  have  written  with  any  degree  of  freedom, 
nor  have  got  his  works  printed.  He  afterwards  refufed 
a  more  tempting  invitation  to  Rome,  from  Urban  VIII. 
who  had  a  defign  of  railing  him  to  tbe  purple.  Devoting 
himfelf  entirely  to  letters,  he  continued  to  live  in  his  cell 
in  the  college  of  Clermont,  where  he  died  in  i6ji,  in  his 
-oth  year.  He  had  been  a  great  fuffercr  from  the  ftone, 
(u  that  he  regarded  death  as  a  defirable  releafei  and, 
when  the  phyfician,  Guy  Patin,  informed  him  that  his 
er.d  was  juli  at  band,  Petau  caufed  a  copy  of  his  Ratio- 
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narium  Tempo  rum  to  be  brought,  and  prefented  it  to 
him  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  good  news. 

Although  of  a  warm  temper,  and  fubject  to  occafional 
fallies  of  paflion,  Petavius  was  much  efteemed  in  the  com- 
merce of  life,  both  as  a  man  and  an  ecclefaftic.  He  was 
difpuratious,  and  liable  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration in  hit  literary  controverfies ;  yet  he  retained  many 
friends  among  the  learned.  One  of  thefe  was  the  illus- 
trious Grotius,  though  of  a  different  communion  :  on  the 
other  band,  one  of  his  warmeft  antagonist  was  Salmafiun. 
The  writings  of  Petavius  are  numerous  and  various.  He 
appeared  as  a  translator  and  critical  editor  in  his  Latin 
verfions  and  editions  of  feveral  pieces  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
of  Synefius.Themiftius,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  tbe  hiffo* 
rical  abridgment  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorui.  In  thefe 
works  he  exhibits  himfelf  as  an  elegant  and  iuccefsful  in- 
terpreter,  though  Spanheim  finds  him  occaGonally  rnif- 
taking  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  He  exercifed  himfelf  in 
poetry  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  gave  a  Verfion  of  all  the  Plalms  and 
Canticle*.  His  veries  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
from  vaft  reading  and  a  prodigious  memory,  without  a 
poetical  genius.  His  more  important  works  are,  t.  De 
Doctrina  Temporum,  a  vols.  fol.  1617;  a  very  learned  and 
profound  fyftem  of  chronology,  of  great  ufe  to  writers 
and  Undents  of  hiftory.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  hi* 
"  Uranologia,  in  quo  Graeci  Auctores  varii  de  Sphssra  ac 
Sideribus  commentati  funt,  &c."  fol.  1630.  a.  Ratio- 
narium  Temporum,  an  abridgment  of  bis  Doctrina  Tem- 
porum, with  an  abftract  of  general  hiftory :  of  the  va- 
rious editions  of  this  ufeful  work,  the  beft  ii  reckoned 
that  of  J.  Conrad  Rungius,  a  vols.  8vo.  1710.  3.  Dog- 
mata Theologica,  3  vols.  fol.  1644 — 1650;  a  very  ela- 
borate fyftem  of  dogmatical  theology,  much  efteemed  by 
Proteftants  as  well  as  Catholics.  The  fairnefs  of  it* 
ftatemenis,  indeed,  drew  cenfure  upon  the  author,  as 
being  too  favourable  to  the  Arians  in  his  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Cbriftian  church  : 
the  Sorbonne  obliged  him  to  counteract  this  effect  in  an 
orthodox  preface,  which  however  has  only  made  him  ap- 
pear inconfiftent  with  himfelf.  In  like  manner,  his  re- 
prefentation  of  tbe  opinions  of  St.  Augultine  having  given 
offence  to  his  brethren  of  the  fociety,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tract, and  adopt  the  Molinift  fenfe  of  tbofe  doctrines.  It 
is  reported  that  he  faid  to  a  friend,  as  a  reafon  for  this 
alteration,  "  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  lodging*,'*  inti- 
mating that  he  muft  otherwife  have  quitted  the  fociety  : 
fuch  was  its  tyranny  in  matter  of  opinion  I  The  ftyle  of 
Petau,  when  writing  upon  thefe  abftrofe  and  thorny  fiib- 
jectt,  is  much  admired  for  its  purity  and  clearnefs.  His 
life  is  written  at  length  by  Father  Oudin,  in  tbe  "  Me- 
moires  du  Niceron." 

PETAWONTA'KAS,  an  Indian  nation  of  America, 
formerly  in  alliance  with  the  Huron*. 

PETAYANG',  a  fmall  iuand  in  tbe  Chinefe  fea.  Lat. 
16.  s.  N.  Ion.  1 1 9.  49.  E. 

PETCHELI',  or  Pe-chb-lee,  called  alfo  Tcheti  or  Li- 
pu-fo*,  the  principal  province  of  China.  It  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  wall  and  part  of  Tartary,  on 
the  eall  by  tbe  fea  ot  Corea,  on  the  fouth  by  tbe  pro- 
vinces of  Cbang-tongand  Ho-nan,  and  towards  the  well 
by  the  mountain*  of  Chan.fi.  It  contains  nine  cities  of 
the  firft  claft,  with  their  refpective  jurifdictiont,  which 
comprehend  a  great  number  of  other  cities,  lefs  confider- 
able,  but  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.  Cities 
of  the  firft  rank  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  fern  ; 
tbofe  of  the  fecond  rank  by  tekeou ;  and  thofe  of  the 
tbird  rank  by  kien.  The  capital  of  this  province  it  Pekin, 
which  fee. 

Petcheli  is  very  much  a  level  country,  and  hat  few 
mountains;  and  therefore  it  allows  of  tbe  ufe  of  a  lin- 
gular kind  of  carriage,  with  one  wheel,  and  conftrueted 
fo  that  there  it  room  in  tbe  middle  for  only  one  perfon. 
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«ho  fit»  at  if  he  were  on  horfeback  j  the  driver  puShes 
behind,  and,  by  means  of  wooden  lever',  makes  the  car- 
riage, which  is  a  fort  of  chariot,  advance  with  fafcty  and 
expedition.  The  foil  of  this  province  is  fandy,  aiid  pro- 
duces very  little  rice;  but  all  other  kinds  of  grain  are 
abundant,  as  well  as  mod  of  the  fruit-trees  which  we  have 
in  Europe.  The  rivers  fupply  abundance  of  fifli,  and  the 
mountains  have  mines  of  coal.  The  temperature  docs 
not  Seem  to  agree  with  its  latitude;  for,  though  it  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  4.20  N.  lat.  yet  all  the  rivers  are 
frozen  during  four  months  in  the  year,  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  to  ftich  a  degree, 
<hat  horfes  and  waggons,  with  the  heaviest  load,  may 
fately  pafs  over  them.  It  is  remarked,  as  a  fingular  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  whole  body  of  ice  is  formed  in  one 
day,  and  that  feveral  days  are  requisite  to  thaw  only  the 
furface.  The  rainy  feafon  occurs  towards  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  beginning  of  Augult:  there  is  little  rain 
at  any  other  time,  but  the  night  dew  fuppliesthe  want 
of  it.  It  isobferved  by  Grofier,  that  the  people  of  this 
province  have  not  the  lame  aptitude  for  acquiring  litera- 
ture and  faience  as  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  ;  but  they  are  more  robuft  and  war- 
like, and  better  fitted  for  enduring  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  war.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the 
Chinefe  of  all  the  northern  countries.  This  province  is 
distinguished  from  all  others,  by  being,  as  it  were,  the 
depot  of  the  richeft  productions  of  the  whole  empire 
According  to  the  ftatement  of  fir  George  Staunton,  this 
province  contains  38,000,000  of  people.    See  China. 

PETCHO'RA,  or  Pbtshoka,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  called 
alfo  flfllhaia,  or  Great  Pttrhora,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  Vifhera,  which  the  Siryanes  call  Petfhoyra,  takes 
its  rife  on  the  wertern  fide  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the 
government  of  Vologda,  follows  a  north- weft  courfe,  and 
falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, (lat.  67.  40.  N.  Ion.  50.  34..  E  )  afterdividing  into 
feveral  powerful  arms.  It  now  flows  through  a  low, 
foreftv,  and  almoft  uninhabited,  country.  At  firlt,  when 
Siberia  was  conquered,  the  way  thither  was  generally  by 
the  Petchora  <  thofe  who  vifited  that  country  failed  up 
the  Duina,  the  Vichegda,  and  the  Vim,  then  went  a  fhort 
fpace  by  land  to  the  Petchora,  then  up  that  river,  and  by 
land  over  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  Sofva  ;  hence  into 
the  Tavda,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtifch,  the  Oby,  the  Kct,  and 
from  the  Ket  into  the  Yeniflcy,  &c. 

PETE'CHIjE,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  Small 
purple,  reddifh,  livid,  or  blackiSh,  fpots  upon  the  (kin,  oc- 
casioned by  the  effufion  of  a  minute  portion  of  blood 
under  the  cuticle,  or  Icarf-flcin.  When  thefe  fpots  are 
very  minute,  like  fmall  points,  they  are  called  ftigmala ; 
when  they  are  large,  and  fpread  into  broad  "irregular 
patches,  like  the  effufions  occafioned  by  a  bruife,  they  are 
c:lled  nehyw/u  and  ecthymomata ;  and  when  they  occur 
in  ftripes,  like  the  effects  of  the  Itrokc*  of  3  whip,  they 
are  denominated  vibitts. 

Petechia:  occur  under  various  circumstances ;  but  are 
moft  frequently  feen  in  fevere  fevers,  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  character,  efpecially  in  typhus,  when  it  exills 
in  gaols,  hofpitals,  and  the  ill-ventilated  habitations  of 
the  poor  ;  they  are  occafionally  feen  intermixed  with  the 
puflules  of  fmalt-pox,  efpecially  of  the  confluent  kind, 
and  with  the  worft  fpecies  of  fcarlet  fever.  Whence  they 
have  generally  been  accounted  indications  of  great  dan- 
ger, and  have  been  confidcred  as  figns  of  the  general  pu- 
trefcency  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  as  demanding  the 
exhibition  of  the  moll  powerful flimulants  and  antifeptics, 
whenever  they  appear.  On  the  contrary,  however,  pete- 
chia: of  the  largeft  dimensions,  and  even  extenfive  ecchy- 
tnofes  and  vibices,  together  with  actual  hiemorrhages, 
arc  occasionally  feen,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  fome- 
times  with  but  little  derangement  of  the  health.  Whence 
autSiors  have  written  of  •«  Petechias  fine  febre"  as  a  dif- 
tinft  difrafe,  which  has  been  alfo  called  Purpura,  and  by 
Dr.Ccod  Forphyra.  See  the  article  Pathoiocy,  p.  195. 
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PETE'CHIAL,  adj.— Petechial  fevers  are  thofe  varie- 
ties of  typhus,  in  which  petechia:  occur  in  considerable 
numbers,  constituting  one  of  the  mod  prominent  features 
of  the  difeafe.  Chambers. 

PETELAN'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofclle:  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sargucmines, 
and  thirteen  north-e.ilt  of  Morhange. 

PETE'LIA,  orPtTiL'iA.   See  Strokooli. 

PETEL'MA,  /.  The  procurator-general  of  the  effects 
of  the  Janizaries.  When  any  one  dies  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  body,  he  feals  up  their  honfes,  to  fecure 
the  tenth  part  of  their  effects  ;  which  it  due  to  the  Jani- 
zaries. 

PE'TF.R  (Saint),  an  eminent  ap<,(tle  of  ChriSt,  ori- 
ginally  known  by  the  name  of  Simon,  was  a  native  of 
JBethlaida,  a  town  on  the  wefiern  Shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennefareth,  or  the  Se*  of  Galilee.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  as  was  his  brother  An- 
drew, another  apollle  of  ChriSt ;  and  it  Seems  probable 
that  their  father  Jonas,  or  John,  was  of  the  fame  calling. 
Which  was  the  elder  of  his  fons,  Andrew  or  Simon,  is  a 
point  which  antiquity  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty.  They  appear  to  have  become  dil- 
ciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  that  means  to  have  had 
their  minds  in  fome  meaftire  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  his  doctrine,  of  whom  John  was  only  the  fore  runner. 
In  our  article  Andrew,  (vol.  i.)  we  have  feen,  that  he  W3s 
probably  the  Sirft  dllciple  of  ChrilS,  in  whom  he  believe. t 
as  the  expected  MelTi.ih,  upon  hearing  John's  allegorical 
declaration  concerning  him,  that  he  was  "the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  fin  of  the  world."  This 
joyful  information  he  communicated  to  his  brother,  and 
introduced  him  to  Jefus;  who,  forefeeing  the  fortitude 
which  he  would  difplay  in  preaching  bis  religion,  gave 
him  the  furname  of  Cenh*t,  or  Peter,  Signifying  "a  Hone, 
or  rock,"  (the  former  in  Syriac,  the  latter  in  Greek,)  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  mod  commonly  diftinguifhed. 
From  this  time,  Andrew  and  Peter  frequently  attended 
on  Jefus,  and  heard  his  difcourfes,  and  were  wirncSTes  to 
the  Sirft  miracles  performed  by  him,  which  confirmed  them 
in  the  perfuafion  that  he  was  the  MeSfiah.  Yet  they  Stilt 
occasionally  continued  their  occupation  of  fifbermrn,  till 
he  called  them  to  a  more  Slated  attendance;  when  thei/ 
left  their  nets,  and followed  him,  encouraged  by  his  magni- 
ficent promife,  that  he  would  make  themji/heri  of  men,  or 
qualify  them  to  recover  mankind  from  ignorance  :>nd 
error,  folly  and  vice,  and  to  form  them  to  jull  fentiments 
of  religion,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Afterwards,  upon 
his  choofing  twelveof  his  difciples  to  be  with  him  alwavr, 
and  to  fuflain  the  character  of  his  apoftles,  the  two 
brethren  were  felected  to  be  of  that  number.  About 
this  time  Peter,  who  was  a  married  man,  removed  front 
Bcthfaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's  relations  Seem 
to  have  lived  ;  and  he  wa»  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  fame  houfe  ;  on 
which  account  it  is  fometimes  called  in  the  evangelical 
hiftory  Simon'*  hottfe,  and  Sometimes  the  houfe  of  Si  man 
mwf  Andrew.  With  them  alfo  Jefus  refuted,  when  he  loft 
Nazareth  and  came  to  Capernaum,  as  we  learn  from  dif- 
ferent paSTages  in  the  Gofpels ;  and  in  this  houfe  the 
tribute-money  for  the  life  of  the  temple  was  levied  upoti 
him,  which  he  directed  Peter  todifcharge,  after  furnishing 
him  with  the  means  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous 
power. 

Peter,  now  appointed  an  apoflle,  Showed  on  various 
occafiona  the  ftrongeli  faith  in  Jefus  as  the  MeSliah,  and 
the  molt  'extraordinary  zeal  in  his  ferrice-  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Jefus  had  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  five  loaves  and  two  fifties,  he  directed  his 
difciples  to  enter  a  velTtl,  and  to  crofs  over  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  Sea,  while  bedifmiSTed  the  multitudes  who  had  ' 
been  witneflet  of  that  event.  As  they  were  on  their 
paflage,  Struggling  againft  a  contrary  wind,  in  the  fourth 
vat  chef  the  night,  or  near  morning,  Jefus  came  towards 
them,  walking  on  the  fea  at  on  dry  land.   Alarmed  at 
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fueh  a  fupernatoral  appearance,  they  imagined  that  they 
faw  a  fpirit,  and  cried  out  for  fear,  till  Jefus  quieted  their 
apprehenfions  by  an  ntfurance  that  it  was  himfelf  who 
approached  them.  Upon  this,  Peter  took  courage,  and 
faid.  Lord  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water. 
And  he  faid.  Come.  Prefuming  on  the  ftrcnglh  of  hit 
faith,  Peter  immediately  left  the  veflel,  and  walked  on 
the  fea  to  go  to  Jefut  j  but,  finding  the  waves  becoming 
boifteroui,  his  courage  failed,  and,  beginning  to  Ji*k,  he 
cried.  Lord,  fave  we.  And  immediately  Jtfut  Jlr etched 
forth  hie  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  mildly  reproved  him 
for  doubting  of  his  fafety  while  ailing  under  his  orders. 
The  circumltances  of  this  adventure,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  mull  have  operated  as  a  falutary  check  on 
Peter's  exceflive  confidence,  and  taught  him  the  neceftity 
of  being  upon  his  guard  againft  future  inftanccs  of  weak- 
nefs,  could  not  but  ferve  powerfully  to  confirm  his  faith 
in  Jefus  as  the  Mcfliah.  Of  this  he  gave  proof  on  the 
following  day,  when  many  who  bad  hitherto  followed 
Jefut,  and  profeffed  themfclves  bis  difciples,  under  the 
expectation  that  he  would  fet  up  a  worldly  kingdom, 
were  offended  with  his  difcourfe  in  the  Synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  in  which  he  fpake  of  the  fpiritu.il  delign  of 
his  million,  and  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  witA  hint. 
After  noticing  their  conduct,  which  mowed  them  to  be 
governed  by  lecularand  interelted  views,  Jefus  faid  to  his 
twelve  apoftles,  Willy*  a/fngoawau?  Without  hefitation, 
and  with  the  utmoft  real  and  fervour,  Peter  immediately 
replied  in  all  their  names,  Lard,  to  wkom  jhould  we  go? 
then  kejl  the  word/  of  etrrnal  life.  And  we  know  and  are 
Jure,  that  thou  ai  t  the  CAri/l,  tAe  Sou  of  the  living  God. 
"The  fame  anfwer  was  given  by  Peter  to  our  Lord  fome 
lime  afterwards,  when  he  enquired  of  his  difciples  in 
private  what  opinion  the  people  entertained  of  him ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  whom  they  themfclves  thought  him  lo 
be  f  When  to  the  latter  quctlion  Peter  had  replied  at 
above,  Jefus  pronounced  him  bleffed  on  account  of  bis 
faith,  which  was  founded  on  a  rational  perfuafion,  pro- 
duced by  an  attention  to  the  aftonifhing  works  which  he 
wrought  to  confirm  the  divinity  of  hit  million.  He 
afterwards  added,  in  allufion  to  the  meaning  of  hit  name, 
that  upon  this  rock,  or  conftffion  which  Peter  bad  made, 
his  church  Ihould  be  cltabliflied,  and  prove  ultimately 
triumphant  over  all  oppofition. 

Our  Lord's  Subsequent  declarations,  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keyt  of  ike  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatfvever 
thou  fialt  bi»d  on  earth  Jhall  be  bound  in  heaven,  &c.'  have 
been  differently  underftood  by  different  interpreters. 
The  former,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  addreffed  by 
our  Lord  particularly  to  Peter,  and  contained  a  promife 
that  he  Ihould  have  the  honour  of  beginning  to  preach 
t be  Gofpel,  after  his  refurrec^ion,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  of  receiving  them  into  the  church.  Other*  fuppofe, 
that,  as  Peter  made  his  conleffion  in  the  name  of  all  the 
apoftic*,  fo  Chrift's  declarations  were  intended  for  them 
all  j  and  that  the  honours  and  powers  granted  to  Peter  by 
name,  were  conferred  on  them. ill  equally.  It  is  at  leait 
certain,  that  ti  e  power  of  binding  and  laojing,  or  of  pro- 
nouncing what  things  were  forbidden  or  allowed  to 
ClirilV*  difciples,  was  not  conferred  cxclufively  upon 
Peter,  fince  it  was  afterwards  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be 
a  privilege  which  belonged  to  all  the  apoltles. 

Peter,  however,  was  honoured  on  fcveral  ©ccafiom  with 
diltinguifticd  marks  of  his  Mailer's  contidence  and  regard. 
He  w  is  one  of  the  three  difciples  whom  our  Lord  per- 
mitted to  be  prefent  at  the  railing  of  Jjirus's  daughter; 
and  before  wham  he  underwent  his  glorious  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mountain.  He  was  one  of  the  four  apoftles 
to  whom  our  Lord  addrcfit d  himlclf,  when  he  foretold 
the  ikllruction  uf  the  Temple,  and  the  calamities  which 
Ihould  attend  if.  Jle  was  one  of  the  three  whom.  Jefus 
took  witli  him  apart  from  the  other  difciplei,  when  he  re- 
tired to  pray  in  thegarden  on  the  night  before  he  fullered. 
After  the  inftitutio.i  of  his  fupner,  when  Clirift  warned 


Peter  of  hit  danger,  he  alio  allured  him,  that  he  bad 
prayed  for  him  that  his  faith  might  not  fail,  but  that, 
when  bis  hour  of  trial  Ihould  be  pa  ft,  be  might  recover 
his  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  Iteadily  perfevere  in  avowing 
and  defending  his  caufe,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions 
and  fufferings  which  be  Ihould  endure.  When  Peter 
replied  that  foch  was  bit  refolution  at  prefent,  and  that  he 
wat  ready  to  go  with  his  Mailer  both  into  prifon  and  to 
death,  Jefut  allured  him,  without  queftioning  the  fince- 
rity  of  his  intention,  that  he  ihould  exhibit  fuch  a  proof 
of  human  weaknefs,  as,  on  that  very  day,  before  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  to  deny  three  feveral  timet  that  he 
even  fo  much  as  knew  him.  Out  of  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal,  when  the  Jewilh  officers  were  about  to  apprehend 
hit  Mailer,  Peter,  honing  a  /'word,  drew  it,  and  fmote  a 
J'ervant  of  the  high-pried,  and  cut  off  kit  right  ear  ;  but 
Jefus  checked  hit  ardour,  ordering  him  to  flieath  hit 
fword,  fince  he  wat  determined  to  lubmit  to  hit  enemies 
without  refinance,  that  the  Scripture-prophecies  relating 
to  him  might  be  fulfilled.  7*A«t  all  the  difeiplet  forj.mk 
him,  and  fled,  though  they  had  only  a  few  hours  before 
concurred  with  Peter  m  declaring  their  determination  to 
adhere  to  him,  even  at  the  expenfe  of  their  lives.  Peter, 
however,  and  John,  anxious  to  fee  what  would  become 
of  Jefus,  followed  him  at  fome  diflance  to  the  high-priell't 

Cce,  into  which  they  gained  admittance.  Here  Peter, 
ing  to  cfcape  undiscovered,  mixed  with  the  fcrvantt 
mid  officers  who  were  allembled  round  a  fire  in  the  hall ; 
but  he  was  foon  challenged  with  being  one  of  the  follow, 
en  of  Jefus,  when  he  forgot  at  once  allhit  late  profeffions, 
and  denied  that  he  ever  had  known  him.  Being  charged 
with  the  fame  thing  again,  he  a  fecond  time  molt  pe- 
remptorily difowned  his  Mailer.  At  laft,  the  charge 
having  been  brought  againft:  him  the  third  time,  he  once 
more  denied  its  truth,  with  oaths  and  imprecations. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  cock  crew;  and  Jefut  directed 
an  exprelfive  look  towards  Peter,  which  pierced  him  to 
the  heart,  and  excited  in  him  the  moll  pungent  remorfe 
on  account  of  hit  wcakneft  and  defection.  Unable,  with 
thefe  feelings,  to  Hand  any  longer  in  the  fight  of  hit 
injured  Matter,  be  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly.  By  a  re- 
pentance as  fincere  and  humble  as  his  crime  wis  aggra- 
vated, he  obtained  the  divine  pardon  of  his  offence,  and 
ever  afterwards  (bowed  the  greateft  leal  and  courage  in 
his  Mailer's  caufe. 

That  Peter's  repentance  was  genuine  and  accepted, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  dillinguithed  marks  of  favour 
with  which  he  was  foon  honoured  by  Jefus.  On  the 
morning  after  our  Lord's  refurrection,  when  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  other  women  came  to  his  fepulchre,  with 
fpiccs  which  they  had  prepared  for  embalming  him,  they 
taw  an  angel,  who  informed  them  that  be  was  rifen  from 
the  dead,  and  directed  them  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings 
to  the  Apoftles,  and  to  Peter  in  particular.  On  the  fame 
day,  Jefut  lbowed  himfelf  to  thi*  apoftle,  before  any  of 
his  brethren  were  honoured  with  the  fight  of  him,  though 
none  of  the  circumltances  of  this  appearance  are  any- 
where related.  At  another  appearance  of  Jefus  to  levcraj 
of  hit  difciples,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  lift  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gofpel,  an  interesting  fcene  took  place,  in 
which  Peter  was  particularly  noticed.  There  our  Lord 
renewed  to  him  the  apoftolical  commilGon,  requiring  him, 
as  the  bed  teftimony  of  hit  attachment  to  his  perfon  and 
caufe,  lofeedkiejkeep  with  fidelity  and  tendernefs.  He 
alfo  gave  Peter  reafon  to  hope,  that  in  hit  future  conduct 
he  would  prove  an  illuftrious  example  of  refolution  and 
fortitude  under  tlie  molt  formidable  trials,  and  at  length 
glorify  God  by  his  death,  in  the  Service  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  Afterwards  Jefus  met  Peter,  in  com- 
pany with  the  other  apoftles,  feveral  times  at  Jerol'alem, 
where  he  dilcourfcd  with  them  concerning  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom,  and  commanded  them  to  remain  till  they 
had  received  the  proroifcd  baptifm  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
that  communication  ot  tupernatural  powers  which  ihould 
i  fully 
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fully  qualify  them  to  be  hit  witnefTet,  both  in  Jeru/klem, 
1  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  umrnwfl 


part  of  tkt  tartk. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  circmnftances 
in  the  biftory  of  St.  Peter  after  our  Lord  'safcenfion.  And 
we  find  that,  in  the  meetings  of  the  apoftle*,  or  the  aflem- 
bJie»  of  the  apoftlet  and  brethren  in  general,  he  filled  the 
place  of  prefident.  Not  that  by  holding  fuch  an  office 
m  the  apoftolical  college  hepoffefled  any  dignity  fuperior 
to  that  of  hit  fellow-apoftles,  or  was  invcited  with  any 
Jurisdiction  over  them,  or  wa.*  endowed  with  any  power 
or  privilege  not  conferred  upon  the  reft-  It  it  juftly 
obferved  by  Dr.  Macknight,  that  "  all  the  apoftlei  were 
equal  in  office  and  authority ;  at  it  plain  from  our  Lord't 
declaration :  Ont  u  your  Mafler,  even  Ckri/l,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  The  only  diftinction  among  the  apoftlet  was 
that  which  arofe  from  perfonal  talentt  and  qualification!  t 
a  diftinction  which  never  fails  to  take  place  in  every 
fociety.  Becaufc,  if  one  diftinguifhet  himftlf  by  hit  fu- 
perior ability  in  the  management  of  affairt,  he  will  be 
refpeAed  in  proportion  to  the  idea  which  hit  fellow*  en- 
tertain of  him.  In  thit  manner,  and  in  no  other,  Peter, 
whofe  virtue!  and  talents  were  Angularly  confpicuout, 
acquired  a  pre-eminence  among  the  apoftlet  >  but  it  wat 
only  of  the  fort  founded  on  perfonal  efteem.  And  there- 
fore, in  their  meetings  to  deliberate  on  any  important 
affair,  the  brethren  may  have  wiihed  to  bear  him  fpeak 
firftj  and  he  commonly  did  foi  but  that  wat  all.  In  like 
manner,  in  their  intercourfe  with  their  adverfariei, 
Peter  often  fpake  in  the  name  of  fuch  of  the  apoftlet  and 
brethren  at  were  prefent:  which  they  willingly  allowed, 
perhapt  defired,  at  thinking  him  beft  qualified  for  the 
office." 

Not  many  dayt  after  the  afcenfion  of  Jefut,  in  an  af- 
fembfy  of  the  apoftlet  and  other  believert,  Peter  propofed 
that  in  the  room  of  Judas  another  apoftle  fbould  be 
chofen,  from  among  thofe  perfons  who  had  affbeiated 
with  them  from  the  commencement  of  their  Matter'* 
roiniftry,  and  were  witneffet  of  what  he  faid  and  did.  To 
this  propofal  they  all  aflentcd  ;  and  Matthiat  wat  accord- 
ingly defied  by  lot,  and  numbered  with  the  eleven 
apoftlet.    On  the  day  of  Pen  tec  oft  following,  the  com- 
munication of  miraculoot  powers  which  had  been  pro- 
mised, wat  made  to  the  apoftlet  and  their  company, 
attended  with  extraordinary  circumftancet,  an  account 
of  which  wat  foon  fpread  abroad,  and  attracted  numerous 
crowds  to  the  place  where  they  were  aftembled.    On  this 
occafion,  Peter  addrefled  hirafelf  to  the  multitude,  vindi- 
cating the  miraculous  efteA»of  which  they  were  witnefle* 
againft  the  exceptions  of  fome  individuals)  and  be  then 
took  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to  them  concerning 
the  refurrection  of  Jefut,  and  hit  claim  to  the  character 
of  the  Meifiah,  with  fo  much  force,  that  about  three 
thoufand  perfons  were  converted  and  baptised  on  the 
fame  day.   Soon  afterwards,  Peter  and  John  miraculoufly 
reftored  to  the  ufe  of  hit  limb*,  a  poor  well-known  beg- 
gar at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  who  had  been  lame  from  bit 
birth,  and  wat  forty  yean  of  age.    The  newt  of  this 
event  having  drawn  a  crowd  around  them,  Peter  delivered 
to  them  an  affecting  difcourfe  on  the  pretention*  and 
treatment  of  Jefut ;  and  fo  powerfully  exhorted  them  to 
repentance  and  faith  in  him,  that  number*  wereawakened 
and  convinced.    But,  while  he  and  hit  fellow-apoftle 
were  fpcaking  to  the  people,  the  Jewiih  prieftt  and 
ruler*  fent  officer*,  who  took  them  into  custody,  and 
imprifoned  them  till  the  following  day.   On  the  morrow, 
being  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  questioned  by 
what  power,  or  in  whofe  name,  they  had  cured  the 
cripple,  Peter  undauntedly  declared,  that  the  stun  wa* 
healed  in  the  name  of  Jefut  Chrift  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  bad  lately  crucified,  but  whom  God  had  railed  from 
the  Head  \  thereby  confirming  the  truth  of  hi*  million, 
and  of  the  dodrine  promulgated  by  them,  that  there  it  none 
other  name  under  Heaven  ^irrn  among  mm, 
mufl  btfaved.   Struck  by  the  boldnct*  of  the 
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members  of  the  council  deliberated  for  fome  time  in 
private  whit  fteps  to  purfue;  but,  finding  tliemfelves 
utterly  unable  to  conteft  the  getiuineoeft  of  a  miracle 
which  was  fo  notorious,  they  contented  theenfelve*  with 
laying  an  injunction  on  the  prifowert  to  teach  the  people 
no  more  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  To  this  command  Peter 
and  John  replied,  with  a  freedom  which  reflected  ho- 
nour on  their  caufe,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  fight  of  God, 
to  hearken  unto  mm  mar*  than  unto  God,  jmdge  ye:  fur  tee 
cannot  but  fpeak  the  thing*  which  we  have  foon  and  heard. 
Upon  this,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  with  the 
fevereft  pvinifhenentt  in  cafe  of  their  difobedience,  tSse 
apoftlet  were  di/miiTed.  Notwithstanding  this  diicourage- 
ment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  number  of  believert  increa- 
fed  at  Jerufalero,  and  foon  amounted  to  about  five  thou- 
fand. 

At  many  of  the  convert*  to  Chriftianity  were  in  low 
circumftances,  fome  of  their  wealthy  brethren,  actus  ted 
by  a  noble  fpirit  of  generofiry,  fold  their  estates,  and 
delivered  the  money  which  they  received  for  them  to  toe 
apoftlet,  to  be  diftributed  among  the  believer*  in  com- 
mon, according  to  their  neceffitict.   Their  conduit  fug- 
gelled  to  one  of  the  profeffors  of  the  Gofpel,  named 
Ananiat,  and  his  wife  Sapbira,  a  fcheme  for  enjoying  the 
reputation  arifing  from  fuch  a  benevolent  action,  and  for 
gratifying,  at  the  fame  time,  their  covetous  fpirit. 
With  thit  view,  they  fold  a  pofl'eflion,  and,  after  keeping 
back  a  part  of  the  price,  brought  the  reft  to  the  apoftle*, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  whole  of  what  the  fale  had  pro- 
duced i  and  intimating,  mod  probably,  the  hope  that,  at 
they  gave  up  their  all,  they  fttould  for  the  future  be  taken 
care  of  among  the  reft  of  the  brethren.    But  the  fraudu- 
lent part  which  they  acted  wat  divinely  dilclofed  to 
Peter,  who  wat  commiflioned  to  expofe  the  enormity  of 
rheir  crime  in  the  fevereft  language,  and  afterward*  to 
pronounce  the  fentence  of  an  inftantaneout  miraculous 
death  upon  each  of  them.    Thefe  awful  example*  of  the 
punifhmentof  covctoufneft  and  hypocrify  were  confidered 
by  many  at  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  divine  interpofition, 
and  induced  them  to  become  converts  to  the  religion 
which  the  apoftlet  preached.    Numerous  profelyte*  were 
alfo  made  by  the  various  miracle*  which  Peter  and  hit 
fellow. labourer*  performed,  particularly  in  the  cure  of 
fick  and  infane  perfont,  who  were  brought  to  them,  not 
only  from  among  the  inhabitant*  of  Jerufalero,  but  out 
of  the  citie*  and  countriet  round  about.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  high-prieft  and  council,  enraged  at  the  dif re- 
gird  down  to  their  menace*,  and  the  perfeverance  of 
the  apoftle*  in  preaching  Chrift,  caufed  them  all  to  be 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  the  common  prifon.  On 
the  following  day, a  full  fanhedrim  having  been  convened, 
officer*  were  fent  to  bring  the  prifonert  before  them  j 
who  foon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  they  were 
not  to  be  found,  though  every  precaution  had  been  ufed 
to  prevent  their  efcape.   Their  deliverance  wa*  effected 
by  fupernatural  agency,  an  angel  having  during  the 
night  opened  the  prifon-doort,  brought  them  forth,  and 
directed  them  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  the  Temple, 
and  perfevere  in  delivering  their  important  commiilion 
to  the  people-   While  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
were  pondering  upon  the  report  of  their  officers,  word 
was  brought  to  them  that  the  apoftle*  were  in  the  Temple, 
teaching  the  people.   They  therefore  ordered  the  officer* 
to  bring  them  into  court,  but  without  any  violence,  left 
the  people,  who  were  perfuaded  that  their  caufe  was 
approved  of  by  heaven,  thould  rife  turaultuoufly  in  their 
defence.   As  foon  at  they  made  their  appearance,  the 
high-prieft  demanded  how  they  dared  to  break  the  order 
which  had  been  fo  recently  given,  that  they  Ihculd  teach 
no  longer  in  the  name  of  Jefut.    To  whom  Peter  replied, 
in  the  name  of  them  all,  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.    He  then  repeated  their  testimony  to  the  refur- 
rection and  divine  coramiffion  of  Chrift,  and  their  refolu- 
firmly  to  adhere  to  it.  ^Enraged 
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how  tbey  might  put  them  all  to  death,  upon  a  charge  either 
of  blafphemy  or  of  fedition.  But  from  this  defign  they 
were  difluaded  by  Gamaliel,  a  learned  Pharifee,  of  high 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  piety,  who,  after  commanding 
that  the  apoftles  fhould  be  taken  out  for  a  little  while, 
argued  powerfully  againft  adopting  any  intemperate 
relolutions  refpefhng  them,  concluding  m  thefc  memo* 
rable  words  :  Refrain  from  thefe  men,  and  let  them  alone: 
for  if  this  counfel,  or  thit  work,  be  of  men,  it  teiU  come  tn 
nought :  but,  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  left 
haply  yc  be  found  even  to  fight  again/1  God.  To  hi*  advice 
the  alterably  yielded  ;  and,  after  ordering  the  apoftles  to 
be  fcourged,  difmuTed  them,  with  threatening*  of  fevere 
punilhment  if  they  (hould  perfift  in  propagating  their 
notiom  concerning  Jefus. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  proto-rnartyr  Stephen,  the  church 
at  Jerufalem  was  cruelly  harafTcd  by  persecution,  which 
caufed  the  believers,  in  general,  excepting  the  apoftles, 
to  be  difperfed  throughout  the  countries  of  Judea  and 
Samaria.  Among  thofe  who  came  to  the  I  aft-mentioned 
place,  was  Philip  the  deacon,  who  preached  Chrift  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  gained  many  converts  to  his 
religion.  No  fooner  were  the  apoftles  informed  of  this 
ftate  of  things,  than  tbey  deputed  Peter  and  John  to  go 
to  Samaria,  that  they  might  confirm  the  new  believers  in 
their  profelfion,  by  communicating  to  tbem  the  extraor. 
dinarv  gifts  of  the  fpirit.  While  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged, Peter  feverely  reproved  and  expofed  the  inuncere 
profeflion  of  one  Simon,  commonly  called  the  Magician, 
who  had  formerly  gained  a  high  reputation  by  practifing 
the  pretended  arts  of  magic.  Afterwards,  having  exe- 
cuted their  commiflion,  the  two  apoftles  returned  to  Jeru- 
faJem,  preaching  the  Gofpel  by  the  way  in  many  villages 
of  the  Samaritans.  In  the  year  of  Chrift  40,  owing  to 
Tome  circumftances  in  the  civil  ftate  of  the  Jews,  the 
church  began  to  enjoy  a  refpite  from  perfection,  which 
probably  continued  twelvemonths  or  more.  This  peace- 
ful interval,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  was  zealoufly  im- 
proved by  all  the  apoftles  in  fpreading  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gofpel.  Of  Peter,  in  particular,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
parted  through  all  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  vifited  the 
Cbriftian  converts  at  Lydda,  a  confiderable  town  not  far 
from  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Here,  in  the 
name  of  Jefus,  he  performed  a  wonderful  miraculous 
cure  on  a  perfon  called  iBneas,  who  had  been  confined  to 
hi*  bed  by  the  palfy  for  eight  years.  By  this  miracle 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  the 
adjoining  diftriAs,  who  pcrfonally  knew  tbe  fubject  of 
it,  or  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  unqueftionxble  in- 
formation concerning  tbe  particulars  of  his  cafe,  were 
convinced  that  he  in  whofename  the  cure  was  performed 
muft  be  the  promifed  Median,  and  immediately  embraced 
his  Gofpel.  A  vaft  increafe  in  the  number  of  believers 
in  thefe  parts  wasfpeedily  produced  by  another  and  more 
aftoniftiiog  event  which  took  place  about  the  fame  time. 
At  Joppa,  a  fea-port  within  a  few  mile*  from  Lydda,  re- 
fided  a  female  difciple  called  Tabitha,  who  was  a  woman 
of  an  excellent  character,  and  diftinguiflied  for  ber  deeds 
of  beneficence  and  charity  to  the  poor.  While  Peter 
was  at  Lydda,  this  worthy  perfon  fell  fick,  and  died  j 
upon  which  event,  the  Chriftians  in  that  town  fent  to 
Peter,  requefting  that  he  would  come  to  them  without 
delay,  and  impart  to  them  confolation  and  advice  in 
their  great  diftrefs  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  kind  and  ufeful 
friend.  With  this  requeft  Peter  complied  ;  and,  when  be 
arrived  at  Tabitha's  houfe,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
apartment  where  (he  was  laid  out,  in  which  were  many 
widows  lamenting  the  death  of  their  benefaftrei's,  who 
mowed  him  the  coats  and  garments  which  (he  had  made 
to  diftribute  among  the  neceflitous.  But  Peter,  fending 
them  all  out  of  the  room,  and  finding  himfelf  moved  by 
a  (upernatural  impulfe,  kneeled  down  and  prayed)  and 
then,  turning  towards  the  body,  faid,  Tabitha,  arife.  And 
IK*  opened  her  Wll ;  and,  when  Jhe  Jkw  Peter,  Jhe  fat  up. 
He  then  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  her  alive  to 


herafTembled  friends.  A  knowledge  of  this  wonderful 
fa£t  foon  fpread  through  Joppa,  and  caufed  fo  many  to 
believe  in  Chrift  upon  the  credit  of  fuch  a  fignal  miracle, 
that  Peter  fpent  many  days  in  that  city,  confirming  them 
in  the  faith  which  they  had  received. 

While  Peter  continued  at  Joppa,  Cornelius,  a  centu- 
rion of  the  Italian  cohort,  Rationed  at  Czfarea,  a  wor- 
fliipperof  the  true  God,  and  a  man  of  diftinguiflied  piety, 
though  a  Gentile,  being  directed  in  a  vifion  to  fend  for 
the  apoftle,  in  order  to  receive  from  him  important  in- 
struction in  matters  of  religion,  difpatched  two  of  hi* 
fervants  and  a  pious  foldier,  to  requeft  that  Peter  would 
accompany  them  to  the  place  of  his  refidence.    A  little 
before  their  arrival  at  Joppa,  the  apoftle  went  to  the  top 
of  the  houfe  to  pray,  about  the  time  of  noon,  when  he 
felt  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  his  dinner  was  preparing. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions,  he  fell  into  a 
trance,  or  extafy,  in  which  an  inftructive  vifion  prefented 
itfelf  to  bim.    He  feemed  to  fee  tbe  Heavens  open,  and 
fometbing  refembling  in  form  a  great  ftieet  fufpended  at 
the  four  corner*  defcend  to  the  earth,  in  which,  were 
various  wild  and  tame  four-footed  beads,  reptiles,  and 
fowls.    While  thefe  things  were  before  him,  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  upon  him  to  kill  fuch  of  them  as  he  cbofc, 
and  fatisfy  his  hunger.    As,  however,  he  law  none  among 
them  but  fuch  as  were  forbidden  by  the  ceremonial  law, 
he  faid,  Tfot  fo.  Lord;  for  I  hare  never  eaten  auy  thing  that 
it  common  or  unclean.    And  the  voice  /pake  unto  him  again 
thefecond  time,  What  God  hath  cUanfed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.    To  make  the  ftronger  impreflion  upon  him,  the 
vifion  was  reprefented  three  times  fucceflivcly.  While 
Peter  was  pondering  concerning  what  it  might  be  inten- 
ded to  point  out  to  him,  he  was  informed,  by  divine 
fuggeftion,  that  the  meflenger*  from  Cxfarea  were  en- 
quiring for  him,  and  directed  to  go  with  them  to  that 
city,  as  Cornelius's  menage  was  fent  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  command.    On  the  following  morning,  therefore, 
he  fet  out  with  them,  accompanied  by  certain  believer* 
from  Joppa;  and,  when  became  to  tbe  houfe  of  Cornelius, 
he  found  that  the  centurion  had  convened  fcvcral  of  his 
relations  and  intimate  friends,  to  be  prefent  at  their  in- 
terview.    After  premifing,  that  it  had  been  generally  . 
comidered  unlawful  by  the  Jews  to  hold  intimate  inter- 
courle  and  convention  with  Gentiles,  but  that  God 
had  lately  Ihown  him  that  he  was  not  to  make  fuch  dis- 
tinction, or  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean*  Peter 
defired  to  be  informed  of  the  rev. km  why  Cornelius  had 
fent  for  him.    Upon  this  the  centurion  mentioned  the 
circumftances  of  his  vifion,  and  declared  that  he  and  his 
friends  were  aftembled  with  a  ferious  difpofition  to  .ifterv 
to  thofe  important  truth*  which  the  apoftle  was  commif- 
fioned  to  unfold.    When  Cornelius  had  given  this  antwer, 
Peter  began  bis  addrefs  to  the  perfons  prefent  with  a 
frank  and  liberal  declaration,  which  was  exprcilive  oi  no 
little  triumph  over  his  prejudices  as  a  Jew.   Of  a  truth  I 
perceive,  faid  he,  that  God  it  no  rtJ'ptSer  of  per/out ;  but  in 
every  nation,  he  that  feartth  him,  and  worktth  righteou/nefs, 
it  accepted  u-itk  Aim.    He  then  expatiated  on  tbe  divine 
raiflion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  evidence  which  fupported  it* 
truth,  and  tbe  ineftimable  offer  of  remiflion  of  tins  which 
was  made  in  his  name.   While  he  was  yet  fpcaking,  fimi- 
lar  extraordinary  circumftances  with  thofe  which  at- 
tended the  communication  of  preternatural  power*  to 
the  apoftles  and  Jewifti  believers  on  the  dav  of  Pentecoft 
at  Jerufalem,  inowed  that  Cornelius  and  his  company 
were  in  veiled  with  the  fame  diftinguiflied  privileges,  and, 
to  the  aftonithment  of  the  difciple*  who  came  from  Joppa, 
convinced  tbem  that  the  uncircumcifed  Gentiles  were  to 
be  partakers  in  the  bleflings  of  the  Gofpel.  Immediately 
after  this,  Cornelius  and  hi*  friends  were  baptized,  and 
Peter,  at  their  entreaty,  remained  feveral  days  with  them, 
for  the  purpofe  of  inftrufting  them  farther  in  the  faith  of 
which  they  bad  made  profefhon.   This  memorable  event, 
of  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  Gentiles,  or  of 
receiving  tbem  into  the  Cbriftian  church,  the  honour  of 
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■which  was  conferred  upon  Peter,  took  place  rood  pro- 
bably in  the  year  41. 

Upon  Peter's  return  to  Jerufalem,  wbither  general  in- 
telligence of  the  transitions  at  Carfarea  bad  preceded 
him,  fame  of  the  brethren  warmly  expoftulated  with  him, 
for  having  been  a  gueft,  and  freely  joined  in  their  roeali, 
with  men  who  were  uncircumcifed  >  bat,  after  he  bad 
given  them  an  account  of  tbe  vifions  which  were  feen  by 
himfelf  and  Cornelius,  and  of  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences which  took  place  while  be  was  preaching,  they 
were  fatisfied  with  what  they  heard,  and  glorified  God 
for  extending  the  boundaries  of  bis  kingdom,  and 
granting  alfo  to  the  Gentilet  repentance  unto  life.  From 
this  time,  Peter  appears  to  have  continued  bis  apoftolic 
labours  in  Judea  with  great  fuccefs,  till  the  perfecution  of 
the  church  arofe  towards  tbe  end  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  By  that  prince,  James  the  brother  of  John,  who 
with  him  and  Peter  had  been  honoured  by  Jefus  with 
his  peculiar  intimacy,  was  ordered  to  be  apprehended, 
and  afterwards  to  be  beheaded  ;  and,  as  Herod  faw  that 
by  caufing  that  apoftle  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  grati- 
fied the  Jews,  whom  be  was  particularly  defirous  of 
obliging,  he  proceeded  to  feize  Peter  alfo,  during  the 
feaft  of  the  paflover,  in  the  year  44.  Having  been  taken 
into  cuftody,  the  apoftle  was  committed  to  prifon,  Vrhere 
(ixteen  foldiers  were  appointed  to  be  guards  over  him, 
four  of  whom  were  by  turns  to  watch  nim  conftantly  by 
day  and  night,  till  tbe  feftival  was  ended,  when  tbe  king 
intended  that  he  thould  be  publicly  executed,  as  his 
Mailer  had  been  before  him,  on  tbe  firft  day  of  unleavened 
bread.  In  the  mean  time,  the  church  at  Jerufalem  en- 
gaged in  earned  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  fpare  for 
a  longer  period  fuch  a  valuable  life ;  and  the  event 
Showed  that  their  fupplication  was  not  in  vain:  for, 
during  tbe  night  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution, 
while  Peter  was  calmly  deeping  between  two  foldiers,  to 
etich  of  whom  he  was  fattened  by  a  chain,  an  angel  of 
God  entered  tbe  prifon,  which  was  filled  with  a  glorious 
light,  and  having  awakened  the  apoftle,  his  chains  im- 
mediately fell  off  from  his  hands,  while  tbe  foldiers  were 
miraculoufty  kept  in  profound  deep.  The  angel  then  di- 
rected Peter  to  follow  him  ;  and,  having  conducted  the 
apoftle  undifcovered  through  the  guards  and  gates,  and 
a  ftreet  of  the  city,  he  fuddenly  departed.  As  foon  as 
Peter  had  fatisfied  himfelf  that  what  had  patted  was  a 
real  and  not  vifionary  fcene,  he  repaired  to  the  houfe  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark  the  evangelift,  where  many 
Christians  were  affembled,  (pending  the  night  in  prayer 
for  his  deliverance]  and,  after  informing  them  of  the 
wonderful  interpolation  by  which  he  bad  obtained  his 
liberty,  withdrew  to  fome  place  of  greater  fecrecy,  where 
it  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  retirement  till  the  death 
of  Herod,  which  happened  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  he  now  went  to 
Antioch,  or  Rome  (  but,  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  St. 
Luke  would  probably  have  made  Tome  mention  of  if. 

In  the  year  49  or  50,  when  the  council  aflembled  at 
Jerufalem,  for  the  purpofeof  determining  on  the  queftion, 
Whether  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Chriftian  converts 
from  among  the  Gentiles  mould  be  circumcifed,  and 
commanded  to  obferve  the  law  of  Mofes  (  Peter  was 
prefent,  and  declared  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  yoke  of  the  law  (houUI  not  be  laid 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Gentile  believers;  and,  to  add 
weight  to  what  be  advanced  on  the  fubjeft,  he  reminded 
the  aflembly  that  he  had  been  divinely  appointed  to 
preach  the  Gofpel  to  Gentiles  at  Caefareai  and  that  God, 
to  whom  all  hearts  arc  known,  had  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  them,  by  communicating  to  them  fupernatural 
gifts,  though  they  were  uncircumcifed.  Whence  he 
drew  the  conclusion,  tbat  God  had  made  it  clearly  mani- 
fest that  they  might  be  faved  by  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift, 
without  fubmitting  to  tbe  rituals  of  the  law.  In  this 
conclufion,  which  was  ably  Supported  by  James  the  fon 
of  Alpheus,  the  council  acquiefced,  only  enjoining  fome 


eafy  reftrictions,  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence  to 
their  circumcifed  brethren.  While  Paul  was  on  this 
occafion  at  Jerufalem,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  rm  fa 
Patti  ami  Barnahat  the  right  hawh  of ftliovjhip,  that  tbey 
might  proceed  in  preaching  to  the  Gentiles;  while  they 
and  the  other  apoftles  continued  in  Judea,  to  preach  to 
thofe  of  tbecircumciuon.  Soon  after  tbe  meeting  of  this 
council,  and  moll  probably  in  the  year  50,  Peter  paid  a 
Ihort  vilit  to  Antioch,  being  defirous  of  witnessing  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Gofpel  by  means  of  the  apoftolical  labours 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  tbat  city.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  firft  excurfion  out  of  Judea  into  Gentile  countries. 
Upon  his  firft  coming  to  Antioch,  Peter  bad  eaten  and 
converfed  freely  with  the  Gentile  converts  who  had  not 
Submitted  to  circumcifion ;  but,  on  the  arrival  there  from 
Judea  of  fome  Jewilh  believers,  who  were  zealous  for  the 
obfervance  of  tbe  Mofaic  law,  he  withdrew  from  that 
freedom  of  converfe,  fearing  left  his  perfeverance  in  it 
fhould  give  difpleafure  to  the  latter.  In  this  proceeding; 
however,  he  acted  contrary  to  bis  own  judgment,  and 
declared  opinion.  Paul,  therefore,  with  a  noble  indigna- 
tion, and  becoming  zeal  for  Chriftian  liberty,  withjlood 
him  to  the  face,  beeanft  he  mat  to  he  blamed;  and  fo  power- 
fully reprefented  his  conduct  to  be  chargeable  with  dif- 
fimulation,  as  well  as  productive  of  the  molt  injurious 
confequences,  that  Peter  acquiefced  in  the  juftice  of  his 
reproof;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  he  ever 
afterwards  betrayed  any  want  of  fteadinefs  and  confiftency 
in  his  Chriftian  profeflion. 

After  this  journey  to  Antioch,  we  are  no-where  fur- 
nished with  any  very  diftinct  account  of  St.  Peter's  travels. 
Eufebius  informs  us,  that  Origen,  in  the  third  tome  of 
bis  Expofition  on  Genefis,  wrote  to  this  purpofe;  "  Peter 
is  fuppofed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews  of  the  diSperhon 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithvnin,  Cappadocia,  and  Alia; 
and,  at  length  coming  to  Rome,  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards,  himfelf  having  defired  it  might  be  in 
that  manner."  Some  learned  men  think,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  went  into  Chaldea,  and  there 
wrote  his  Firft  Epiftle,  becaufe  the  Salutation  of  the 
cburch  at  Babylon  is  fent  in  it;  and  their  opinion,  though 
unsupported  by  the  teftimony  of  ancient  writers,  is  not 
devoid  of  probability.  The  books  of  the  New  Teftament, 
indeed,  afford  no  light  for  determining  where  he  was  for 
feveral  years  after  receiving  the  reproof  of  St.  Paul  already 
mentioned.  The  learned,  therefore,  have  been  obliged 
to  content  themfelves  with  conjectures  on  this  Subject. 
Among  their  various  hypotbefes,  not  one  appears  to  us 
to  be  upon  the  whole  more  reasonable,  or  left  open  to 
objections,  tban  tbat  of  the  able  and  difpaflionate  Lardner. 
"  It  appears  to  me  not  unlikely,"  fays  be,  "  that  Peter 
returned  in  a  Short  time  to  Judea  from  Antioch ;  and 
tbat  he  ftaid  in  Judea  a  good  while  before  he  went  thence 
any  more.  And  it  feems  to  me,  that,  when  he  left  Judea, 
he  went  again  to  Antioch,  the  chief  city  in  Syria. 
Thence  he  might  go  into  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
particularly  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Am,  and 
Bithy nia,  which  are  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Firft  Epiftle.  In  thofe  countries  be  might  ftay  a 
good  while.  It  is  very  likely  that  be  did  fo;  and  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Chriftians  there,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  wrote  two  Epiltles.  When  he  left 
thofe  parts,  I  think  be  went  to  Rome  t  but  not  till  after 
Paul  had  been  in  tbat  city,  and  was  gone  from  it.  Seve- 
ral of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  furnifh  out  a  cogent  argument  of 
Peter's  abfence  from  Rome  for  a  considerable  fpace  of 
time.  St.  Paul,  in  the  laft  chapter  of  bis  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  written,  as  we  fuppofe,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  5S,  falutes  many  by  name,  without  mentioning 
Peter;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  tbe  Epiftle  makes  it  rea- 
fonable  to  think,  that  the  Chriftians  there  had  not  yet 
had  the  benefit  of  that  apoftle's  prefenceand  inftrudions. 
During  his  two  year's  confinement  at  Rome,  which  ended, 
as  we  fuppofe,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
wrote  four  or  five  Epiftles ;  thofe  to  t 
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S<coik(  Epiftle  lo  Timothy,  to  the  Philippians,  the  Col- 
todiani,  and  Philemon ;  in  none  of  which  it  any  mention 
of  Peter.  Nor  i*  any  thing  faid  or  hinted  irbojice  it  can 
be  concluded  that  be  had  ever  been  there.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome  before  the 
year  63  or  64;  and,  at  I  fuppofe,  he  obtained  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  in  the  year  6+  or  6$.  Confequently  St. 
Peter  could  not  refide  very  long  at  Rome  before  hit  death." 

Jerome,  in  hit  book  De  Vir.  llluft.  cap.  1.  fayt,  that 
Peter  was  biilmp  of  Rome  duriog  five-and-twenty  yean; 
but  fuch  a  ftatement  it  totally  lrreconcileable  with  the 
hiftory  in  the  Act*  of  the  Apoftlet.  On  the  other  hand, 
feveral  learned  men,  particularly  Scaligcr,  Salmafiot, 
Frederic  Spanhcim,  and  others,  have  denied  that  Peter 
ever  wat  at  Rome  at  all.  But  their  opinion  it  fatitfacto- 
rily  oppofed  by  a  great  majority  of  critic*,  Proteftantt  at 
well  at  Catholics.  In  Lnrdner,  at  referred  to  below,  the 
reader  may  meet  with  a  concentrated  view  of  the  evidence 
from  antiquity,  on  which  Peter's  having  been  at  Rome 
refit.  Among  the  ancient  writers,  who  tcftify  to  the 
fame  fact,  we  may  enumerate  Clement  of  Rome,  in  bit 
EpilHe  to  the  Corinthians,  written  before  the  year  of 
Chrift  70,  or,  at  fome  think,  about  the  year  96;  Ignatius, 
about  iog;  DionyGu*,  about  170;  Irenaeu*,  about  1781 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  194;  Tcrtullian.  about 
100;  Caiut,  about  111;  Origen,  about  130;  Cyprian, 
about  14.R ;  Lactantius,  about  306  1  Eulebius,  Athanafiut, 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  about  370 ;  Epiphaniut,  Jerome, 
Chryfoftom,  Sulpicius  Severut,  about  401  ;  Prudentiut, 
about  405  ;  Orofius,  about  416  j  Theodoret,  about  413  ( 
Auguftine,  &c.  &c  The  "Preaching  of  Peter,"  or  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  quoted  by  feveral  ancient  writers,  though 
not  as  a  book  of  authority,  compofed  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  century,  or  fooner,  makes  mention  of  Peter's 
being  at  Rome. 

In  our  life  of  St.  Pavl  (p.  400.)  we  have  already  fhown 
it  to  be  molt  probable,  that  lie  and  St.  Peter  were  both 
put  to  death  at  Rome,  in  the  year  64  or  65.  With  re* 
fpeft  to  what  it  faid  in  the  paflage  cited  from  Eufebius, 
concerning  Peter's  defire  that  he  might  be  crucified 
with  his  bead  downwards,  as  the  circumftance  it  not 
noticed  by  fome  ancient  writer*  who  fpeak  of  bis  mar- 
tyrdom, its  accuracy  bat  been  queftioned.  There  it  no 
doubt  bot  that,  among  the  Romint,  fome  were  fo  cruci- 
fied, to  add  to  their  pain  and  ignominy ;  and  Lardncr 
admits  that  Peter  might  be  crucified  in  that  manner,  and 
that  it  might  be  owing  to  the  malice  of  thofe  who  put 
him  to  death.  He  adds,  however,  "the  faying  that  it 
was  at  bis  own  defire  may  have  been  at  firft  the  oratorical 
flight  of  fome  man  of  more  wit  than  judgment ;  but  the 
thought  was  pleafing,  and  therefore  has  been  followed  by 
many."  Marcellinus  the  Prefbyter  embalmed  his  relics, 
which  were  buried  in  the  Vatican,  near  the  Triumphal 
Way  j  and  over  bis  grave  a  fmall  church  wat  erected, 
ithith  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  emperor  Heliosraha- 
lut,  the  holy  remains  were  removed  to  the  Appian  Way, 
two  miles  from  Rome.  About  the  year  150,  Cornelius, 
the  twentieth  bifhop  of  Rome,  re-conveyed  them  to  the 
Vatican  1  and  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  firft  Cbriftian 
emperor,  caufed  a  ftately  church  to  be  raifed  on  the  fpot, 
which  hat  fince  increafed  fo  much  in  fplendour  and  mag- 
nificence, as  juftly  to  become  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  The  prefect  fabric  it  indifputably  the 
largeft  building  that  was  ever  erected  ;  the  (hipendous 
Temple  of  Solomon,  that  of  Herod  at  Jerufalerh,  and 
the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  excepted.  His  fetlival  is 
celebrated  with  that  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  *9th  of  June. 
(See  the  article  Paul.)  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  while 
the  Roman  Catholics  confider  Peter  to  have  been  the  firft 
bifhop  (or  pope)  of  Rome,  not  one  of  the  popes  hat 
affumed  that  name:  on  the  contrary,  fome  who  had  it 
originally  have  chanced  it  upon  gaining  the  popedom  : 
the  firft  in  ft*  nee  which  we  recollect  wat  in  8)4,  when 
Pietro  de  Bocca  Porca,  or  Hog's-fnout,  took  the  name  of 


Sergius  the  Second,  thinking  himfelf  unworthy  to  bear  ' 
the  name  of  the  great  apofile  and  martyr. 

The  character  of  St.  Peter  may  be  fufficiently  eollefled 
from  the  preceding  narrative.  In  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament  are  two  Epifttet  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
the  firft  of  which  hat  been  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  authentic  and  genuine,  from  the  earliest  Christian  timet, 
though  fome  doubtt  were  anciently  entertained  concern- 
ing the  fecond.  However,  both  thefe  Epiftlet  were  ge- 
nerally received,  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
by  all  Chriftiant  excepting  the  Syrians.  And,  if  we 
confult  the  Epiftles  thera (elves,  and  endeavour  to  form 
our  judgment  by  internal  evidence,  we  (hall  find  ftrong 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  rauft  have  been  both 
written  by  the  fame  author.  For  an  ample  difculHoa  of 
this  poinr,  we  refer  our  readers  to  what  it  faid  on  the 
fubject  by  Lardnerand  Michaelis.  The  Firft  Epiftle,  as 
appears  from  theconclofion  of  jt,  was  written  at  Ua!>yU>it ; 
the  meaning  of  which  word  hat  been  differently  under- 
ftood  by  commentators,  fome  giving  it  a  figurative  and 
inyftical  interpretation,  and  others  taking  it  in  its  literal 
and  proper  fenfe.  By  the  majority  of  learned  men,  both 
among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  it  has  been  underftood 
figuratively,  and  fuppofed  to  mean  Rome ;  but  others 
contend,  we  conceive  with  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents, that  fuch  a  fenfe  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  that 
the  word  mould  be  taken  literally,  as  intended  either  for 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  or  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  but 
molt  probably  for  the  former  city.  The  arguments  on 
both  fides  of  the  queftion  may  be  feen  in  Lardner  and 
Michaelis.  With  refpeet  to  the  date  of  this  Epiftle,  like- 
wife,  the  learned  widely  differ  1  fome  placing  it  under  the 
year  54,  others  about  60,  and  others  between  63  and  65. 
The  Second  Epiftle  of  St.  Peter  wat  addrefted  to  the  (ante 
communitiet  with  the  firft,  and  written  only  a  fbort  time 
before  hit  death  ;  but  whether  before  or  after  bit  arrival 
at  Rome,  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  defign  of  theft 
Epiftles  was  to  point  out  to  the  Cbriftian  convert*  the 
invaluable  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  in  common 
under  the  gofpel-difpenfation ;  toexbort  them  to  patience 
under  the  differing*  which  they  endured  from  their  per- 
fecuton,  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  offence  to  the  m*> 
giftrates  or  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  cultivate  the 
important  duties  of  civil  and  fecial  life,  particularly  bro- 
therly love;  and  atfo  to  combat  fome  falfe  opinion*  which, 
at  fo  early  a  period,  had  arifen  among  the  profeffor*  of 
Chriltianity;  particularly  thofe  of  fome  teachers  who  were 
advocate*  for  a  loofe  fyftem  of  morality,  and  denied  the 
doctrine*  of  a  general  judgment  and  the  diflblution  of 
the  world.  Belides  thelc  Epiftle*,  feveral  fpurious  wri- 
tings were  circulated  in  an  early  age  of  the  church,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  the  reader  may  meet  with 
an  account  either  in  Mill's  Prolegomena,  or  in  Cave. 
Cene't  Hifi.  Lit.  vol.  i.  Lanhur't  ShtppL  -vol.  iii.  ch. 
xviii.  Metrfk't  Midmtiu,  vol.  vi.  ch.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
Sherlock's  liiff.  on  Ptter. 

PE'TER,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  and  one 
of  the  mod  illuftriou*  prelates  of  his  time,  if  not  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  was  educated  there,  under  the  indruciioit* 
of  Theonat,  the  bifhop  of  that  fee;  and  acquired  a  high 
character  for  bis  proficiency  in  facred  literature,  hi*  ex- 
emplary manners,  and  dittinguiuHcd  piety.  On  the  death 
of  Theonat,  in  the  year  300,  he  wa»  cbofen  hit  fuccenor; 
and,  according  to  Eufebius,  "  he  obtained  great  honour 
during  hi*  epilcopatc,  which  lasted  twelve  year*.  He  was 
a  molt  excellent  teacher  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine;  an 
ornament  to  the  episcopal  character,  both  for  holiness  of 
life,  and  laborious  application  it)  ftudying  and  explaining 
the  Scriptures.  He  governed  the  church  three  years  be- 
fore the  periecutioD.  The  reft  of  bis  time  be  paffed  in  a 
more  ftrict  and  mortified  courle  of  life,  but  without  ne- 
glecting the  common  good  of  the  churches."  By  a  com- 
panion of  Eufebius'*  language  in  the  la  ft  fenteacc,  with 
Sozoaaen's  ftatement  that  be  fled,  or  withdrew,  in  the 
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-time  of  the  perleeution  which  commenced  under  the  em- 
peror Diocletian,  it  feemt  probable  that  during  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  dirtrefiing  period  he  refided  in  fome 
private  place,  unknown  to  the  inftruments  of  the  perfe- 
ction; where,  however,  the  Chrittians  had  accef*  to  him, 
and  received  hi*  advice  and  inftructioaa.  Whether  he 
wai  at  length  difcovered  in  ihi*  retreat,  or  wai  induced 
to  quit  it  when  th^  times  were  becoming  more  tolerant, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  Eufebius  tell*  ui  that."  without 
any  crime  of  any  kind  laid  to  his  charge,  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, on  a  fudden,  for  no  other  reafon  but  the  will 
of  Maximin,  he  was  taken  into  cudody,  and  beheaded." 
His  martyrdom  took  place  in  the  year  311.  Of  his  quar- 
rel with  Meletius  bilhop  of  Lycopolit,  which  produced  a 
long  fchifm  in  the  Egyptian  church,  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  that  prelate.  He  it  the  reputed 
author  of  "  A  Book  on  Penance,"  thirteen  canons  of 
which  are  inferred,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  firft  vol.  of 
the  Collect.  Concil.  Some  fragments  alfo  of  another 
treatife  attributed  to  bim,  "Concerning  the  Divinity," 
may  be  met  with  in  the  third  and  fourth  vols,  of  the  fame 
collection.  In  Cave  the  reader  will  find  farther  particu- 
lars concerning  his  fuppofed  productions.  Eufebii  Uiji. 
Ectl.  lik.  vii.  vtii.   Cavt'i  llifi.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

PE'TER,  furoamed  Chrvsolocuj,  a  faint  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  a  celebrated  Italian  prelate  in  the 
fifth  century,  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  born 
at  Imola,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Forum 
Cornel ii.  He  was  educated  by  Cornelius,  bilhop 
of  his  native  city,  who  admitted  him  into  holy 
orders,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  his  deacon, 
which  he  retained  for  many  years.  Without  noticing 
the  legendary  tales  which  are  related  concerning  him,  we 
have  only  to  ftate,  that  he  was  elected  bifliop  ot  Ravenna 
in  the  year  433,  and  died  before  451.  His  eloquence  wa* 
greatly  admired  1  whence  he  had  the  furname  of  C'Ar«/o- 
iafpii,  meaning  Golden  Speaker.  What  remain  of  hi* 
productions  con  fill  chiefly  of  Sermons  or  Homilies,  con- 
taining (nort  explanations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
accompanied  with  moral  reflections.  They  are  drawn 
up  in  a  perfpicuous  and  pleating  ftyle ;  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  union  of  concifienefa  and  elegance. 
Tbey  were  collected  together  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  by  Felix,  one  of  bis  fuccefibrs  in  the  fee 
of  Ravenna  j  and  were  firft  printed,  to  the  number  of  176, 
at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1541.  Afterwards  they  under- 
went repeated  imprtflions  at  tbc  fame  place,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  were  inferted  in 
the  feventh  vol.  of  the  Bib).  Patr.  Six  others,  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  are  given  by  d'Achery  to  his  Spicilegiuro. 
There  is  alfo  ftill  extant  "  A  Letter  to  Eutycbes  the  Ar- 
chimandrite," from  our  prelate,  in  which  he  declares 
againlt  the  fentiments  of  that  monk,  and  expreffet  his 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch  Flavian  us  > 
it  was  firft  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Gerard  Vof- 
(ins,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Gre- 
gory Tbaumaturgus,  printed  at  Mentx  in  1603  i  and  it 
may  alfo  be  fecn  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  Collect.  Con- 
cil.  Catt't  Bifi.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

PE'TER  of  Sicily,  fo  called  from  the  ifland  which 

Eve  him  birth,  was  a  man  of  noble  defcent,  and  of  fome 
irning,  who  flourilhed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
Bafil,  who,  in  the  year  I70,  fent  bim  into  Armenia  for 
the  purpofeof  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prifoncn.  This 
bufinefs,  which  he  performed  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
emperor,  having  occasioned  bim  to  Spend  nearly  nine 
months  at  Tibnca,  tbecapital  of  Armenia,  he  embraced 
feveral  opportunities  of  holding  conferences  with  the 
Pauliciant,  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  that  country,  and  undertook  the  talk  of  draw- 
ing up,  in  Greek,  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and 
Decline,"  of  that  feft.  The  work  to  which  he  gave  this 
title  was  dedicated  by  bim  to  an  archbiihop  of  Bulgaria. 
Part  of  it  was  tranOated  into  Latin  by  Father  Sirmcnd, 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  1 3*3. 


and  inferted  by  Baronius  in  his  Annals.  Afterwards  the 
fame  father  tranfmitted  to  Ingoldlladt  a  copy  taken  by 
himfelf  from  a  manufcript  of  the  original  in  the  library 
at  the  Vatican,  where  a  Latin  vrrlion  of  the  whole  was 
completed  by  Matthew  Rader,  a  Jefutt,  who  publimed  it, 
together  with  the  original,  in  1604,  in  410.  under  the 
title  of  "  iliftoria  de  Varia  et  Stolida  Manichaeorum 
Hwefi,"  &c.  The  work  is  certainly  fo  far  an  object  of 
curiofity,  as  it  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  the  fentiment* 
of  the  Paulicians  at  the  time  when  the  author  lived  ;  but, 
when  it  is  appealed  to  as  an  authority  for  afcertaining 
what  were  the  precife  opinions  of  the'  ancient  Mani- 
chaeans, the  latenefs  of  its  date  may  juttly  be  excepted 
again  ft,  and  its  teftimony  refufed  as  of  no  weight,  when 
contradicted  by  much  older  evidence.  It  is  remarkable- 
that  Photius  and  Peter,  who  were  both  writers  in  the 
ninth  century,  have  agreed  fo  exactly  in  what  they  have 
faid  concerning  the  Manichacans,  that  one  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  copyiftof  the  other;  but  which  of  them 
was  the  original  writer  on  this  fubject,  cannot,  perhaps, 
now  be  determined.    Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

PETER  the  Hermit,  a  celebrated  perfon  in  the  an- 
nals of  fanaticifm,  was  born  in  the  1  ith  century  at  Amiens 
in  Picardy,  of  a  good  family.  He  entered  into  the  army, 
and  ferved  under  the  counts  of  Boulogne;  but,  having 
imbibed  the  holy  zeal  of  the  age,  he  quitted  the  world, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  a  life  of  religious  folitude  and 
aufterity.  About  the  year  1093  he  made  a  devout  pilgri- 
mage to  JeruSalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
was  deeply  imprcftcd  with  the  opprefllons  fuftained  by  the 
Cbriftian  inhabitants,  and  the  vilitors  of  that  memorable 
city.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions,  he  promifed  the 
Greek  patriarch  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  roufe  the  weft- 
em  nations  to  arms  in  his  behalf  j  and,  upon  his  return, 
be  waited  on  the  pope  Urban  II.  (not  Martin  II.  as  er- 
roneoudy  printed  in  our  account  of  the  Ckoisades,  vol.  v. 
P-  374  )  with  letters  from  that  prelate.  The  appear- 
ance of  Peter  was  mean,  bis  ftature  final!,  bis  body 
meagre,  his  countenance  (brivclled;  but  he  had  a  keen 
lively  eye,  and  a  ready  eloquence.  The  pope  received 
bim  as  one  who  had  a  call  irom  heaven,  and  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  in  bis  defign  ;  and  Peter  immediately  fet 
out  on  bis  travels  as  a  mifuonary  through  the  province* 
of  Italy  and  France.  He  rode  on  an  afs,  his  head  and 
feet  naked,  and  bearing  a  weighty  crucifix  ;  he  prayed 
frequently,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  gave  away  in  aim* 
all  that  be  received,  and  by  his  faintly  demeanour  and 
fervid  addrefs  drew  innumerable  crowds  of  all  ranks  to 
liften  to  his  preaching.  When  he  painted  the  indigni- 
ties offered  to  the  true  believers  at  the  birch-place  and 
fepulchreof  their  Saviour,  every  heart  was  melted  to  com- 
panion and  animated  to  revenge.  His  luccefs  in  raiunz 
recruits  for  the  holy  war  was  luch  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  rude  enthufiafm  and  martial  fpirit  of  his  age. 
Collecting  above  60,000  pcrfons,  in  which  number  both 
lexes  were  included,  from  the  borders  of  France  and  Lor- 
raine, he  proceeded  nith  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  whilft  the  crufaders  of  better  rank  and  ap- 
pointment waited  to  be  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Peter  marched  at  the  head  of  his  motley  band  in  the 
coftume  of  a  hermit,  and  covered  with  a  long  tunic  of 
coarfewool.  He  placed  his  vanguard  under  the  command 
of  Walter  the  pcnnylefs,  a  poor  but  valbnt  foldier-of  bis 
acquaintance.  Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  pillage  and 
difordert  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  maftacre  ot  all  the  Jew* 
who  fell  in  their  way.  As  tbey  approached  the  confines 
of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  fierce  natives  of  thofe 
countries  rofe  upon  them,  and  cut  them  off  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  only  a  third  part,  with  Peter  himfelf,  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  Thracian  mountains,  at  lengtn 
efcaped  to  Conftantinople.  Almost  all  tbefe  were  after- 
wards Slain  by  the  Turks  in  the  plain  of  Nice,  while 
Peter  had  prudently  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Greek  capital.  He,  however,  accompanied 
the  better-difciplined  army  of  Godfrey,  and 
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at  the  tiege  of  Antiocli  in  1097.  But  his  fanatic.il  ardour 
terms  now  to  have  deScrted  him  j  for,  during  the  hard- 
attending  that  enterprife,  he  attempted  to  nuke 
his  efcape.  He  wai,  however,  brought  back  by  Taticred, 
who  obliged  him  to  fwear  that  he  would  never  defcrt  an 
expedition  of  which  he  was  the  firft  mover.  He  after- 
wards distinguished  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  JeruSalem,  on 
which  account  he  hat  obtained  immortal  renown  from 
the  mufe  of  TaSfo.  After  the  capture  of  that  city  he  wax 
appointed  by  the  patriarch,  during  hit  abfetice  in  God- 
frey's army,  to  aft  as  bit  vicar-general.  Peterdied  at  the 
abbey  of  Kcu-Moutier  near  Huy,  of  which  be  wat  the 
founder.  Gibbon. 

PE'TER  of  Bi  01s,  a  learned  French  ecclefiadic,  and 
writer  of  fome  note,  was  bom  about  tuo,  in  the  city 
whence  he  derived  bis  furname.  Having  been  inftrufted 
in  the  daffies  and  polite  learning  at  P.trit,  be  went  to  the 
•  uiverfity,  of  Bologna,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  the  Rudy  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  and  the  various  branches  of  profane 
literature.  He  then  returned  to  France,  and  devoted 
liiinlclr  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  celebrated  John  of  Salisbury,  bifhop  of 
Chartres,  of  whofe  church  it  feems  probable  that  he  was 
made  a  canon.  In  the  year  1 167,  he  travelled  into  Sicily 
with  Stephen,  fon  of  the  count  of  Perche,  coufin  to  the 
queen  of  that  island,  where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and 
afterwards  Secretary,  to  William  1 1,  king  of  Sicily.  When, 
however,  Stephen,  who  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  archbilhop  of  Palermo,  wai  fent  into  ba- 
nilhment,  Peter  wa*  involved  in  hit  fortune,  and  found 
it  neceflary  to  take  refuge  in  his  native  country.  Hence 
be  was  invited  into  England,  by  king  Henry  II.  at 
whofe  court  he  continued  fome  time,  and  was  nominated 
archdeacon  of  Bath.  He  next  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  Richard  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed 
him  his  chancellor,  and  deputed  him  to  negotiate  bufmef* 
of  importance  relating  to  hit  metropolitan  fee,  with  king 
Henry  II.  and  the  popet  Alexander  III.  and  Urban  III. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  he  refided  for  a  time  at  the 
ccurt  of  queen  Eleanor.  Late  in  life  he  wat  deprived  of 
his  archdeaconry  of  Bath  ;  though  be  was  afterwards 
in  forne  degree  compensated  for  his  lofs,  by  obtaining  that 
or  London,  the  duties  of  which  he  difchargtd  with  the 
utmoft  fidelity,  and  no  little  labour,  for  a  very  inadequate 
revenue.  He  died  in  England  in  the  year  1100.  The 
word  trmfubflantiatum  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  of  all  inide 
itfe  of  by  him,  to  expreft  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  Subject  of  the  eucharift.  The  molt  conij- 
derable  of  his  remains  confht  of  "  Letters,"  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  in  number,  which  be  formed  into  a  col- 
lection by  order  of  Iirnry  II.  and  which  will  be  found 
nfeful  in  illustrating  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  history, 
but  more  particularly  the  Hate  of  manners  and  church- 
discipline  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  There  are  alfo 
ftill  extant  leveral  Sermons  of  this  author,  and  various 
treatiies  which  be  wrote  on  doctrinal  and  moral  topics. 
In  the  earlieft  edition*  of  the  works  attributed  to  him, 
published  at  Mentz  and  at  Paris  in  the  16th  century, 
lermon*  by  the  fubjeft  of  our  next  article  were  inferted, 
infread  of  the  author's  own.  This  error  was  corrected 
by  Peter  de  GouAainville,  who  in  1667  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  all  Peter  of  Blois's  works,  in  folio,  with  notes 
and  various  readings;  which  is  inferted  in  the  14th  vol. 
at  the  Bibl.  Pair.  tW«  Hiji.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

PETER,  furnamed  Comrjior,  or  the  Eater,  another 
eminent  French  eccleCaflic  in  the  i»tb  century,  wat  a 
native  of  Troyes  in  Champagne.  Having  embraced  the 
clerical  profeflion,  be  became  canon,  and  afterwards 
rteiin,  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  In  this  fituation  he 
acquired  fucb  celebrity,  that  he  was  invited  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
borne  time  after  this  be  rcfigned  hit  benefices,  renounced 
the  world,  and  entered  among  the  canons-regular  of  St. 
Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ftudy 
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and  exercifes  of  devotion.  He  died  iu  the  year  119S. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning  far  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and,  what  reflects  credit  on  hit  memory,  had  the  hardi- 
hood publicly  to  condemn  fome  of  the  abofet  and  cor- 
rupriuns  of  the  Rom i Hi  church.  This  we  learn  from  the) 
tctiimony  of  Girald  Barry,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gir.ildus  Cambrenfis,  who  was  his  difciple,  and 
molt  probably  imbibed  from  him  th*  enmity  which  on 
all  occasions  he  di (cove red  again  If  the  monks.  In  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  that  author  preferred  in  the  archie  pi  Icopil 
library  at  Lambeth,  be  tells  us  Uut  be  heard  Peter  <ie- 
clare  before  his  whole  School,  in  which  many  persons  of 
distinguished  literature  were  prefent,  that  the  old  enemy, 
meaning  the  Devil,  never  infidioufly  deviled  a  more  in- 
jurious meafure  againft  the  church  of  God,  than  the  law 
which  enjoined  a  vow  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The 
following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  has  been  thought  not 
unworthy  of  preservation,  by  different  authors  who  have 
communicated  notices  of  him  to  the  public  : 
Pttrut  eram,  quern  Petra  tegit,  diftufque  Comtftor. 
Nunc  comcdor.  Vivus  docui,  nec  ceffb  docere 
Mortuus;  ut  dicant,  qui  me  vident  incineratum, 
"  (juod  fumus,  ifte  fuit,  erimus  quandoque  quod  hie  eft." 

He  was  the  author  of  "  Hiltorix  Ecclefiaftie*.  Lib.  xvi." 
containing  a  Summary  of  ficred  hiftory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Genefis  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftlet, 
intermixed  with  numerous  pajTaget  from  profane  hiftory, 
and  fome  fabulous  narrations.  It  was  firft  publifhed  at 
Reutlingen,  in  1473,  and  afterwards  underwent  repeated 
imprcflions  at  Strafburg,  BaSil,  Lyons,  and  other  places. 
Our  author  alfo  wrote  the  "  Sermon*"  which,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  made  their  firft  public  appearance  among 
the  work*  of  Peter  of  Blois ;  and  mannfcripts  of  feveral 
others  ftill  remain  in  the  libraries  at  Lambeth  and  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge.  To  his  pen,  likewife,  has  been 
attributed  a  work,  entitled,  "  Catena  Tesnporum,"  &c. 
confiding  of  an  indigefted  compilation  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
published  at  Lubeck  in  1475,  in  a  vols,  folio;  of  which  a 
French  translation  wai  printed  at  Pari*,  in  148S,  in 
»  vols,  folio,  tinder  the  title  of, "  Mer  det  Hiltoircs,"  &c. 
Cavt'i  Ihfl.  Lit,  vol.  ii. 

PETER -Maurice,  furnamed  the  Ventrabl*,  an  emi- 
nent and  worthy  French  abbot  in  the  lztb  century,  *is 
defcended  from  the  count*  de  Monboiflier,  a  noble  family 
of  the  province  of  Auvergue,  aud  born  in  the  year  1093. 
When  very  young  be  kii  dedicated  by  hi*  parents  to  the 
religious  life  in  the  moraflery  of  Cluni,  tbe  principal 
houic  of  a  reformed  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
Here  he  acquired  fo  high  a  character  for  talents  and  vir- 
tue, that  in  itas,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  made  prior  of  Verelay,  and  loon  afterwards  prior 
of  Domnus.  From  this  Situation  he  fpeedily  removed  to 
a  higher  dignity,  being  elefted  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of 
abbot  of  Ciuni  in  the  year  11*5,  and  at  the  fame  time 
cbofen  general  of  his  order.  Immediately  upon  thefe 
promotions  he  applied  with  diligence  to  rettore  tbe  Hate 
of  discipline  in  the  community  at  Cluni,  and  throughout 
the  congregation  in  general,  which  under  Pontius,  one  of 
bis  prcileccflbrs,  had  been  Suffered  to  become  exceedingly 
relaxed;  and,  though  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
he  Succeeded  in  his  objeft  without  having  rccourfe  to 
exceflive  feverity.  Afterwards  he  met  with  much  trouble 
from  the  above-mentioned  Pontius,  who  had  rcfigned  the 
abbacy  upon  his  undertaking  a  vifit  to  the  Holy  Land  5 
but,  on  his  return  from  that  expedition,  and  during  the 
abfence  of  Peter,  endeavoarcd  to  obtain  re-pofleffion  of 
the  dignity  which  be  had  abdicated.  Finding,  however, 
tbat  the  monk*  oppofed  bis  defign,  with  a  band  of  Sol- 
diers he  forcibly  entered  the  monastery,  Atffered  it  to  he 
pillaged,  and  difperied  the  Society.  For  this  violent  pro- 
ceeding, he  was  excommunicated  by  tbe  legate  of  pope 
Hononus  II.  who  confirmed  the  fentence,  and  cited 
Pontius  before  fait  tribunal  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  n»6. 

Having 
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Having  been  reinftated  in  his  abbacy,  and  reftored  mat- 
ters once  more  to  order,  Peter  employed  himfelf  in  wri» 
ting  again  ft  Peter  de  Brays,  a  zealous  reformer,  who  had 
many  followers  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Gafcony. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  considering  the  general  excellence 
of  our  abbot's  character,  tbat'he  had  confined  bis  efforts 
to  argument  and  perfuafion,  and  could  be  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  having  joined  his  clerical  brethren  in 
persecuting  that  unhappy  martyr.    See  Petrobrvsians. 

In  the  year  1130,  pope  Innocent  II.  paid  a  vifit  to 
Cluni,  wbere  he  was  entertained  by  Peter  with  great 
magnificence}  and,  in  the  year  1150,  having  occafion  to 
take  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  bufinefs  relating  to  bis  mo- 
nastery, Peter  was  received  there  with  the  higheik  honours 
by  pope  Eugenius,  and  the  Roman  citizens.  He  died 
at  Cluni  in  1156,  when  he  was  about  6j  years  of  age. 

His  temper  was  mild  and  amiable,  his  difpofition  bene- 
volent  and  charitable,  and  he  poflcfled  moft  companion- 
ate heart.  He  acquired  tbe  Surname  of  Venerall*  from 
the  great  ferioulnels  and  gravity  of  his  demeanour.  He 
procured  the  Koran  to  be  tnullatcd  out  of  the  Arabic 
into  Latin,  and  wrote  a  treatife  in  four  books  again  ft  the 
Mahometans.  He  was  alio  the  author  of  feveral  other 
polemical  pieces,  againft  the  Jews,  Proteftants,  &c.  and 
various  mifcellaneous  writings,  in  profc  and  verfe,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  works  of  Cave,  Dupin,  Sec. 
Many  of  his  "  Letters,"  which  have  been  collected  toge- 
ther in  fix  books,  arc  curious  and  intererefting,  and  ferve 
to  throw  light  on  tbe  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
manners,  and  discipline,  of  thofe  times.  His  works  were 
full  publimcd  at  Ingoldlladt,  in  1 54.6  ;  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  with  the  notes  of  Duchefne  and  Martier,  in  the 
j ear  1614.  The  edition  laft- mentioned  lias  been  infertcd 
in  the  sxd  vol.  of  tbe  Bib!.  Pair.  Two  of  bis  Letters, 
not  before  edited,  were  printed  by  Father  Mabillon,  in 
the  ad  vol.  of  his  Analects  5  and  a  third  by  d'Achery, 
in  the  id  vol.  of  his  "  Spicileg."  CWa  Hifi.  vol.  ii. 

PETER,  furnamed  de  Celles,  an  eminent  French  pre. 
late  in  the  11th  century,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
able family  in  Champagne.  He  purfued  his  Studies  at 
Paris,  where  be  appears  to  have  embraced  the  religious 
life  in  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Prcz.  About 
die  year  1 1  jo,  be  was  elected  abbot  of  a  monaitery  in  the 
fuburbs  of  f  rotes,  commonly  called  Montier-la-Celles, 
whence  he  had  his  furname.  In  the  year  n6»,  he  was 
translated  from  his  preferment  at  Troyes  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Remy  at  Rheims.  In  this  houfe  he  filled  the  poll  of 
abbot  for  about  twenty  years*  and  at  length,  in  11  Si,  fuc- 
ceeded  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  bishopric  of  Chartres. 
After  preliding  over  that  fee  five  years,  he  died  in  1187, 
having  diftinguiflied  him  felt  as  one  of  the  moft  able  of 
the  Bible-doctors,  or  fupporters  of  the  ancient  theology 
againft  the  ftholaftics.  His  works,  confiding  of  myftical 
and  moral  Treatifes,  Sermons,  Letters,  &c.  were  collected 
together  by  Father  Ambrofc  Janvier,  a  Benedict ne  of 
the  congregation  of  Sr.  Maur,  and  publilhed  in  1671,  410. 
Father  Sirmond  had  before  feparately  printed  his  Letters, 
with  notes,  in  161  j,  >vo.  to  which  would  be  added  two 
others  given  in  the  ad  vol.  of  d'Aehery's  Spicileg.  Moft 
of  the  author's  piece*  may  be  teen  in  the  13d  vol.  of  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  Cave,  vol.  it. 

PETER  NOLAS'euE,  a  Saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  founder  of  the  order  for  the  redemption  of  captives, 
commonly  called  tbe  Order  of  Mercy,  is  entitled  to  have 
his  name  recorded  with  honour,  for  the  benevolence  and 
humanity  which  prompted  bim  to  devile  and  eftablilh 
that  ufetiil  inftitution.  He  was  of  noble  dclcent,  and 
born  in  the  Lauraguais  in  Languedoc,  about  the  year 
1189.  Having  loft  bis  father  when  be  was  only  fifteen 
.years  of  age,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Simon  count  de 
Montfort,  who  placed  bim  in  the  service  of  James  king 
,  of  Arrigon.  By  bit  talents  and  virtue*  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  favour  of  that  prince  ;  which  circumftance 
proved  of  no  little  importance,  when  Jie  afterwards  un- 
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dertook  the  foundation  of  bis  order.  Tbe  firft  defign  of 
it  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  a  private  fociety  of  gentlemen 
at  Barcelona,  who  made  a  common  purfe  for  the  purpole 
of  redeeming  Cbriftian  captives,  and  relieving  the  lick. 
Struck  with  the  generality  of  their  undertaking,  he  med  i- 
tated a  plan  for  converting  tbis  private  foctety  into  a 
religious  and  military  order}  and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
advice  of  Raymond  de  Pegnafort,  canon  of  Barcelona,  in 
completing  it.  He  then  laid  his  plan  before  tbe  king, 
who  fanciioned  it  with  his  approbation,  and  directed 
Berenger  de  la  Pale,  bilhop  of  Barcelona,  to  give  every 
neceflary  afliftance  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
order  was  cftabliihed  in  the  year  1113,  under  the  title  of 
•'  The  Confraternity  of  Mercy }"  and  at  firft  confided  of 
fix  priefts  and  feven  hymen,  who,  befidea  the  three  cufto- 
mary  monadic  vows,  bound  themfelves  by  a  fourth  to 
devote  their  perfonal  exertions  to  the  talk  of  redeeming 
captives  from  Mahometan  Slavery.  Peter  Nolafque  was 
appointed  the  firft  fuperior-general ;  but  this  office  did 
not  exempt  him  from  engaging  in  the  common  duties  of 
the  fociety.  And  by  tbe  it  suites,  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
lay-members,  were  to  partake  with  the  clergy  in  all  the 
divine  offices  enjoined  by  their  rule.  Peter  is  faid  to 
have  been  lb  lucccUtul  in  his  two  firft  expeditions  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Vaientia  and  Grenada,  as  to  redeem  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  captives  from  their  oppreffive  bon- 
dage. He  afterwards  palled  over  into  Africa,  wbere  he 
met  with  much  ill  treatment,  while  employed  in  zealoufty 
purfuing  the  object  of  his  benevolent  million.  In  the  year 
1149,  he  refigned  the  office  of  fuperior-gcneral;  and  be 
died  in  1156.  when  about  67  years  of  age.  His  order  was 
approved  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  in  iijo,  and  the  number 
of  members  rapidiy  increased,  feveral  houfes  being 
founded  in  France,  and  other  countries ;  but  its  princi- 
ral  ertablifhmenrs  have  always  been  in  Spain.  Peter  No- 
lafque was  canonized  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1618  j  and  fucli 
an  honour  might  have  been  confidered  as  an  enviable 
mark  of  distinction,  bad  it  never  been  lavifhed  on  lefi 
deferving  obje&t.  Alortti. 

PETER  the  Cister'ci  an,  a  monk  in  the  13th  century, 
belonging  to  the  houfe  of  that  order  in  the  valley  of  Cer- 
nay,  within  the  diocefe  of  Paris.  He  was  (elected  10 
accompany  his  abbot  Guy,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
digvitaries  of  that  clals  whom  pope  Innocent  III. ordered 
to  join  in  the  crufnde  againlt  the  Albigenfes  in  Langue- 
doc. Having  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  barbarous  and 
fanguinary  proceedings  for  the  extirpation  of  thole  inncH 
cent  reformers,  he  received  the  commands  of  the  pontiff 
to  write  an  hiltory  of  that  war,  and  of  the  feel  againft 
which  it  was  directed.  Such  a  work  cannot  bu:  be  cu- 
rious, and  intcrefting  to  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  ;  but 
he  mult  not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  detail  of  an  impartial 
narrator,  or  imagine  that  it  will  furnilh  him  with  either 
a  juft  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  Albigenfes,  or  a 
faithful  view  of  their  diltinguifhing  tenets.  Indeed  his 
Catholic  critics  acknowledge,  that  he  is  chargeable  with 
the  reproach  of  having  exaggerated  the  irregularities  of 
tbe  heretics,  while  he  refrained  from  doing  jufticc  to 
their  virtues.  This  work  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Troyes, 
in  161 5,  SSvo.  and  is  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Ci- 
teaux  de  D.  Tidier.  A  translation  of  it,  from  the  Latin 
into  French,  was  publilhed  at  Paris  by  Arnaud  Sorbin,  in 
1659,  8vo.  Gen.  Bios;. 

PETER  the  Cru'el.  See  the  article  Spain. 

PETER,  the  name  of  three  Emperors  of  Russia.  See 
that  article. 

PETER  the  Wi'lo  Boy.  This  extraordinary  crea- 
ture occasioned  great  {peculation  among  the  learned; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  any  (atisladtory  caufes  have  been 
adigned  for  the  Striking  difference  between  him  and  other 
human  beings.  The  following  account  of  bim  is  ex- 
tracted from  tbe  parifb-regirter  of  North-church,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford. 

"Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ptter  lAt 
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Wild  Bey,  lies  buried  in  thic  church-yard,  oppofite  to 
flic  porch.  In  the  ye.ir  1715  he  was  found  in  the  woods 
near  Hamelen,  a  fortified  town  in  the  deflorate  of  Ha- 
nover, when  hii  roajefty  George  I.  with  his  attendants, 
was  hunting  in  the  foreft  of  Hertfwold.  He  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  had  fub- 
lifted  in  ihofe  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  ber- 
ries, &c.  for  Tome  confiderable  length  of  time.  How 
long  he  had  continued  in  that  wild  ftate  it  altogether 
uncertain  1  but  that  he  had  been  formerly  under  the  care 
of  fome  perfon,  was  evident  from  the  remains  of  a  Ihirt- 
collar  about  his  neck  at  the  time  when  he  was  found. 
At  Hamelen  was  a  town  where  criminals  were  confined 
to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it  was  then  conjedured 
at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be  the  iflue  of  one  of  thofe 
criminal*,  who  had  either  wandered  into  the  woods  and 
could  not  find  his  way  back  again  ;  or,  being  difcovered 
to  be  an  idiot,  was  inhumanly  turned  out  by  his  parents, 
and  left  to  perifh  or  fhift  for  himl'elf.  In  the  following 
year,  17*6,  he  was  brought  over  to  England,  by  the  or- 
der of  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales,  and  put 
•  the  care  of  Dr.  Arbuthnor,  with  proper  r 


proper  matters  to 

•trend  him.  But,  notwithftanding  there  appeared  to  be 
no  natural  defect  in  his  organs  of/peech,  after  all  the 
pains  that  had  been  taken  with  him,  he  could  never  be 
brought  diftincliy  to  articulate  a  fingle  fy liable,  and 
proved  totally  incapable  of  receiving  any  inllruftion. 
He  was  afterwards  intrufled  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Titch- 
boiirn,  one  of  the  queen's  bedchamber-women,  with  a 
liandfome  pen  (ion  annexed  to  the  charge.  Mrs.  Titch- 
bourn  ul'ually  fpending  a  few  weeks  every  fummer  at 
the  houfeof  Mr.  James  Fenn,  a  yeoman  farmer  at  Axter's 
End,  in  this  parifli,  Peter  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  faid 
Mr.  Fenn,  who  was  allowed  35I.  a-year  for  his  fupport 
and  maintenance.  After  the  death  of  James  Fenn,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  bis  brother  Thomas  Fenn, 
at  another  farm-houfe  in  this  parifli,  called  Broadway, 
where  he  lived  with  the  feveral  fucceflive  tenants  of  that 
farm,  and  with  the  fame  provifion  allowed  by  government, 
to  the  time  of  bis  death,  Feb.  11,  1785,  when  he  was  Tup- 
poled  to  be  about  7s  years  of  age. 

"  Peter  was  well  made,  and  of  the  middle  fixe.  His 
countenance  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  idiot,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  particular  in  his  form,  except  that  two  of 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  united  by  a  web  up  to 
the  middle  joint.  He  had  a  natural  ear  for  mufic,  and 
was  fo  delighted  with  it.  that  if  he  beard  any  mufical  in- 
strument played  upon,  he  would  immediately  dance  and 
caper  about  till  he  was  almoft  exhaufted  with  fatigue  ; 
and,  though  he  could  never  be  taught  the  diftinct  utter- 
ance of  any  word,  yet  be  could  eafily  learn  to  bum 
a  tune.  All  thofe  idle  tales  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhcd  to  the  world  about  his  climbing  up  trees  like  a 
fquirrel,  running  upon  all-fourt  like  a  wild  beaft,&c.  are 
entirely  without  foundation  ;  for  he  was  fo  exceedingly 
timid  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  he  would  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  governed  by  a  child.  There  have  been  atfo 
many  falfe  dories  propagated  of  his  incontinence;  but 
from  the  minuted  inquiries  among  tbofe  who  conftantly 
lived  with  him,  it  does  not  appear  that  heever  difcovered 
any  natural  pafiion  for  women,  though  he  was  fubjecl  to 
the  other  paflions  of  human  nature,  fuch  as  anger,  joy, 
&c.  Upon  the  approach  of  bad  weather  he  always  ap- 
peared lullen  and  uneafy.  At  particular  feafons  of  the 
year  he  mowed  a  ft  range  fondnefs  for  ftealing  away  into 
the  woods,  where  he  would  feed  eagerly  upon  leaves, 


ill,  acorns,  and  the  green  bark  of  trees  ;  which 
proves  evidently  that  he  had  fubfifted  in  that  manner  for 
a  confiderable  length  of  time  before  he  was  firft  taken. 
His  keeper  therefore  at  fuch  feafons  generally  kept  a  Uriel 
eye  over  him,  and  fometimes  even  confined  him,  becaufe, 
if  be  ever  rambled  to  any  diftance  from  his  home,  he 
could  not  find  his  way  back  again  ;  and  once  in  particu- 
lar, having  gone  beyond  bis  knowledge,  he  wandered  as 


far  as  Norfolk,  where  be  was  taken  up,  and,  being  carried 
before  a  magiftrate,  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion in  Norwich,  and  puniftied  as  a  fturdy  and  obflinatc 
vagrant,  who  would  not  (for  indeed  be  could  not)  give 
any  account  of  himfelf:  but,  Mr.  Fenn  having  advertifed 
him  in  the  public  papers,  he  Was  releafed  from  his  con- 
finement, ?nd  brought  tack  to  his  ufual  place  of  abode. 

"  Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  and  favage  ftate  in 
which  Peter  was  firft  found  greatly  excited  the  attention 
and  curiofity  of  the  public  j  yet,  after  all  that  has  been 
faid  of  him,  he  was  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon idiot  without  the  appearance  of  one.  But,  as  men 
of  fome  eminence  in  the  literary  world  have  in  their 
works  publiflted  ftrange  opinions  and  ill-founded  conjec- 
tures about  him,  which  may  feem  to  ftamp  a  credit  upon 
whit  they  have  advanced  ;  that  pofterity  may  not  through 
their  authority  be  hereafter  milled  upon  the  fubjeft,  this 
fliort  and  true  account  of  Peter  is  recorded  in  tbe  pariflt- 
regiftcr  by  one  who  conftantly  rcfided  above  thirty  years 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  daily  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing and  obferving  him." 

PETER  (St.),  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  •.  foor 
miles  fouth-caft  of  Lan  d  fperg. — A I  fo,  a  town  of  the  fame 
duchy:  three  miles  weft  north- weft  of  Windifch  V.'tif- 
tritz.-^Another  town  in  the  fame  duchy  :  fix  mile*  welt 
of  Cilley.—  A  town  of  Aultriai  twelve  miles  weft-  «u*ld> 
welt  of  Freuftadt.— An  ifland  on  the  river  Rhine,  ftrongly 
fortified,  near  Mentz. —  A  town  on  the  louth-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  C.tpe  Breton,  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  which  is  a  very  commodious  place  for  carry- 
ing on  the  filhery. — A  fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
among  thole  which  form  the  clutter  called  Virgin  Iflands, 
dependent  on  Virgin  Gorda. —  A  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Antigua. — A  town  of  the  ifland  of  Stronfa.  Lat.  59.  N. 
Ion.  ».  31.  W. 

PETER'S  (St.),  a  river  on  tbe  coaft  of  Labrador, 
about  four  leagues  from  the  ifland  of  Belle-ifle,  in  the 
(traits  of  that  name.— A  river  of  Louifiana,  being  one 
of  the  north-weftern  branches  of  the  Mifliffippi  river, 
which  it  joins  in  about  lat.  45.  6.  N.  Ion.  94.  11.  W. 

PETER'S  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  vteft  coaft  of  St. 
John's  Ifland,  near  to,  and  north-by-weft  of,  Governor- 
ifland,  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  ftrait  between  New 
Brunfwick  and  St.  John's  ifland. 

PETER'S  BAN'K.a  large  filhing-ground  off  the  fouth 
end  of  Newfoundland,  extending  from  Cape  Race  to  Sr. 
Pettr's-ifland,  oppofite  Placentia,  St.  Mary,  and  Trepafly, 
bays.  It  has  on  it  from  forty-five  to  thirty  fatbomsof  water. 

PETER'S  BA'V,  a  bay  on  tbe  fouth  coaft  of  Cap« 
Breton  ifland. 

PETER'S  FO  RT,  a  fort  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico, 
in  the  Weft  Indies.    Lat.  14.44.  N. 

PETER'S  HAR'BOUR,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  eight 
leagues  welt  of  Eaft-point.  Lat.  46. 15.  N.  Ion.  As.  so.  W. 

PE'TER's  HAVEN,  a  harbour  on  the  cad  coaft  of 
Labrador.   Lat.  56.  31.  N.  Ion.  60.  41.  W. 

PETER'S  l'SLAND,  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  in  Swif. 
ferland,  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  retreats  of  Rouf- 
feau  i  whence  it  has  alfo  got  the  name  of  Roufeau't 
Ifland.  It  lies  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  and 
produces  a  great  variety  of  fluubs  and  trees,  particularly 
large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifh  chellnut.  The  fouthem 
fhore  Hopes  gradually  to  the  lake,  and  is  covered  with 
herbage  j  the  remaining  borders  are  fteep  and  rocky ; 
their  lummits  in  a  few  places  thinly  covered  with  fluubs;  in 
others  their  perpendicular  fides  are  clothed  to  the  water'* 
edge  with  hanging  woods.  The  views  from  the  different 
parts  of  tbe  ifland  are  beautiful  and  diversified  ;  that  to 
the  north  being  the  mod  extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  cone - 
tuandt  the  protpect  of  the  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  form  ; 
its  cultivated  borders,  intcrfperfed  with  villages  and  caf- 
ties,  with  the  towns  of  Nidau  and  Bienne  Handing  upon 
tbe  farther  extremity.    Agreeable  walks  are  carried 
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through  the  woods,  and  terminate  In  a  circular  pavilion 

placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  On  Sun  Jay,  and  par- 
ticularly the  vintage-time,  this  ifland  is  reforted  toby 
parties  who  amufe  themfelves  with  wandering  about  the 
w  oods  or  dancing  in  the  circular  pavilion.  There  Uonly 
one  farnvhoufe  on  the  ifland,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
Roufteau  was  lodged. 

PETER'S  I.A'KE,  an  expanfion  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, into  which  are  difcharged  from  the  fouth  and  eaft 
Sorel  river  from  lake  ChampTain,  the  river  St.  Francis 
and  fome  fmaller  river*  from  the  north-weft.  The  Maf- 
cjuinongc,  Omachis,  Sec.  enter  the  lalce.  The  centre  of 
it  is  fixty-eight  mites  above  Quebec,  and  aoj  north-eait 
of  Kingston,  at  the  mouth  of  lake  Ontario. 

PE'TER-MAN,  /.  [from  St.  Ptttr.  It  once  meant] 
Any  fifherman  poaching  in  the  Thames.— His  (kin  is  too 
thick  to  make  parchment}  'twould  make  good  boot*  for 
a  peter  tnan  to  catch  falmon  in.  Eajitcard  Hot. 

PETER-PEN'CE,  /  An  ancient  levy,  or  tax,  of  a 
penny  on  each  houfe  throughout  England,  paid  to  the 
pope.  It  was  called  Pr/er-prwre.becaufe  collected  on  the 
day  of  St.  Ptttr  ml  Vincula  ;  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Jtnmt  feoh,  Iiome-fiot,  and  Home  peiw yiag,  becaule  col- 
lected and  fent  to  Rome  :  and  laftly,  it  was  called  hearth- 
mowy,  becaule  every  dwelling-houfe  was  liable  to  it,  and 
every  religious  houfe,  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

ft  was  not  intended  at  a  tribute  to  the  pope,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  fcliool  or  college  at  Rome  ; 
the  popes,  however,  (ha red  it  with  the  college ;  and  at 
length  found  means  to  appropriate  it  to  tbemlelvet. 

At  firft  it  was  only  an  occafional  contribution;  but  it 
became  at  laft  a  ftanding-tax  ;  being  cftablifhcd  by  three 
laws  of  king  Canute,  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  the  Con- 
queror, Sec.  Edward  III.  firft  forbade  the  payment;  but 
it  foon  after  returned,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  when  Polydore  Virgil  refided  here  a*  the 
pope's  receiver-general.  It  was  aboliftied  under  that 
prince, and  reftored  again  under  Philip  and  Mary;  but 
was  finally  prohibited  under  queen  Elizabeth.  Chambtrt't 
Ctirlojtadia. 

"  PETER'S  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  England,  on  thecoaft  of 
Lincolndiire :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Witham. 

PETER  le  PCRT,  or  Port  St.  Pierre,  a  market- 
town  in  the  fouth. call  part  of  Guernfey,  in  the  Britifh 
Channel,  confiding  of  only  one  long  narrow  flreet.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  well  let  with  rocks,  and  is,  on 
each  fide,  defended  by  a  caftle;  one  called  the  Old  Caftle, 
and  the  other  Cattle  Cornet.  The  governor  of  the  ifland 
generally  refides  here,  who  has  the  command  of  the  gar- 
nfon  in  this  and  all  the  other  caftles.  Sec  Guernsey, 
vol.  ix.  p.  75. 

PE  TER-SA-MEE'NE,  f.  A  kind  of  Spaniflt  wine— 
A  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Ptttrfa-meene,  a  pot- 
tle of  Cbarnico,  and  a  pottle  of  Ziattics.-.  Dek.  Hon. 
Where. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a  city  at  the  eaflern  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Northampton,  bordering  on  the  great  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  at  the  diftance  of  81  miles  north  by  weft 
Irom  London.  It  is  bui'.t  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nen  ;  and  the  country  adjacent  ha*  been  termed,  from  its 
fertility,  the  "  Nile  of  England." 

This  (pot  was  originally  called  Mtdijharn/ltdt,  and  here 
•was  at  leaft  a  village,  if  not  a  confiderable  town,  early  in 
the  6th  century.  Though  not  made  a  city  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  yet  at  a  very  remote  period  this  place  wa* 
dirtinpuifticd  for  its  monailcry,  which  was  large  in  it* 
eftabli(hments,  and  extenfive  in  its  jurifdiftion.  So 
clofcly  it  the  intereft  which  Peterborough  pofleflcs  inter- 
woven with  the  hiftory  of  this  conventual  foundation, 
that  in  defcribing  the  one,  it  is  requifite  to  enter  into  a 
Ihort  account  of  the  other.  The  foundation  of  this  abbey 
was  laid  by  Peada,  eldeft  fon  of  Penda,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, in  655  or  656;  but,  dying  in  the  fourth  year  of 
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hi*  reign,  it  was  completed,  in  664,  by  Wolfe  re  hi*  bro- 
ther, who  fucceeded  him,  aflilled  by  Ethelred  the  re- 
maining fon,  Kyncftturga  and  Kynefwitha  the  two 
daughters,  of  Penda,  and  Saxulf,  a  pious  and  prudent 
earl,  who  was  made  the  hrfl  abbot.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  at  an  aflembly  of  nobles  and  bilhops,  and 
endowed  with  large  immunities  and  podedionj,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  Wolfere  in  the  7th  year 
of  his  reign.  Pope  Agatha  ratified  thefe  endowments, 
and  conftituted  it  a  vice-papal  fee,  where  perfons  might 
M  pay  their  vows,  be  abfolved  from  their  (in*,  and  receive 
the  apoftolical  benediction."  The  .monallery  flourilhed 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  under  a  fucceiEon  of  (even 
abbots,  when  the  Danes,  commanded  by  Hubba,  in  870, 
after  defolating  the  abbeys  of  Croyland  and  Thorn ey, 
almoft  annihilated  Mederfiamftede,  plundered  its  depen- 
dencies, deftroyed  the  library,  and  flaughtcrcd  the  vene- 
rable abbot,  Hedda,  together  with  the  friars  and  the 
country  people,  who  were  flying  to  it*  altar*  for  protec- 
tion :  they  were  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of 
the  monallery,  called  the  Monks  Churchyard,  becaule 
they  were  all  buried  here;  and  to  this  nay  is  to  be  fcen 
the  tombftone  with  their  effigies,  which  had  been  creeled 
over  their  common  grave.  Soon  after  this  the  Danes 
deftroyed  both  the  monattery  and  friars,  fo  that  it  lay 
defolate  for  above  100  years,  till  Athelwold  bifliop  of 
Winchcftcr,  in  970,  a  (lifted  by  king  Edgar,  and  the  arch- 
hilltops  Dunftan  and  Ofwaid,  rebuilt  it  on  an  enlarged 
fcale,  and  confirmed  its  former  privileges  and  poflcflions. 
At  this  period  the  name  of  the  town  was  clnnged  to 
Burgh ;  and,  from  the  fplendour  and  privileges  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  it  was  generally  called  G'tWrn- burgh  ;  but,  in  re- 
ference to  the  faint  to  whom  the  dedication  was  made, 
this  name  was  afterward*  changed  to  Peier-burgh.  Un- 
der feveral  Succeeding  abbots  the  fortunes  of  the  elta- 
blifliment  were  varioudy  chequered  ;  but  nothing  remark- 
able happened  until  the  abbacy  of  Thoroldus,  when  the 
Danes,  under  Sweyn,  deftroyed  the  town,  but  were  un- 
fuccefsful  in  their  repeated  attacks  again  ft  the  monaftcry. 
In  the  year  1 116,  it  was  con  fumed  again,  by  an  acciden- 
tal conflagration,  which  left  only  the  chapter-houfe,  dor- 
mitory, and  refectory,  (landing.  By  the  fame  fire,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  likewife  deftroyed.  In  11 18, 
John  de  Salifbury,  the  reigning  abbot,  commenced  a  new 
church,  which  was  finidicd  under  Martin  dc  Vecti  iit 
1144.  Under  William  de  Waterville  various  architec- 
tural improvementsand  additions  were  made  in  the  church, 
&c.  Bcnediclus  was  abbot  of  Peterborough  in  1177;  and 
Gunton,  in  hi*  Hiftory  of  Peterborough,  lays,  "  It  (eeme 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  church  did  not  pleale  him  ;  there- 
fore he  built  it  after  a  better  manner  from  the  lantern 
(the  tranfept  tower)  to  the  porch,  as  now  it  is." 

The  ftyle  of  architecture  prevalent  in  this  building  is 
that  denominated  Norman,  of  which  the  circular  arch  ami 
large  column,  with  analogous  mouldings,  form  the  lead- 
ing characlerittics.  It  has  been  erroneously  termed  Sjxon, 
although  no  part  of  the  exifting  cathedral  was  creeled  an- 
tecedent to  the  year  1118,  when  the  monaftery  was  de- 
ftroyed by  fire.  The  plan,  like  that  of  raoft  other  cathe- 
drals, confifts  of  a  nave  with  fide- aides,  a  tranfept,  a 
choir  terminating  at  the  eaft  end  femicircularly,  with  a 
continuation  of  the  fide-aifles  of  the  nave.  The  whole  is 
finiflved  at  the  eaft  by  what  is  called  the  new  building,  or 
St.  Mary'*  Chapel.  In  the  centre  is  a  tower  riling  train 
four  large  arches,  at  the  interferon  of  the  nave,  choir, 
and  tranfept.  The  weft  front  it  formed  by  a  receded 
portico  of  three  lofty  arches,  furmounted  by  pediments, 
pinnacles,  and  fpircs.  In  the  centre  arch  is  a  fmall  cha- 
pel. The  dimenfions  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  feveral 
parts,  are— Length  externally,  including  the  buttrefles, 
471  feet ;  of  the  nave,  from  the  weft  door  to  tbe  entrance 
into  the  choir,  167  j  of  the  choir,  117;  and  from  tbe  al- 
tar of  the  choir  to  the  eaft-window,  38;  making  in  the 
whole,  from  the  weft  door  to  tbe  eaft  window,  41s  feet. 
Length  of  the  tranfept,  from  north  to  fouth,  i«o  feet. 
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Height  of  the  nave,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  81  feet; 
of  the  central  tower,  from  the  floor  to  the  Summit,  135  ; 
whilst  its  whole  height  externally  it  150  feet.  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aides,  from  the  north  wall  to  the 
south,  is  78  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  well  front  ij6. 
The  periods  of  erecling  the  various  parts  of  the  cathedral 
may  be  afligned  thus  1  the  choir,  with  its  aides,  from  the 
circular  extremity  at  the  ealt  to  the  commencement  of 
the  tranfept  on  the  weft,  was  begun  in  the  year  11 18,  and 
finished  in  1144.  Between  the  years  1155  and  ii77,,the 
tranfept  was  erected;  and  between  1177  and  1193,  the 
"nave,  with  the  aide*,  were  completed  to  the  termination 
of  the  pillars.  A  farther  addition  was  made  about  1*88, 
when  the  fpace  between  the  extreme  weftern  pillar  and 
the  door  of  entrance  was  finilbed,  forming  a  projection 
on  each  fide  of  the  weftern  extremity,  and  terminated  by 
two  towers.  The  Lady's  Chapel,  faid  to  have  been  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  north  tranfept,  was  built  by  William 
Parys,  the  prior,  in  the  14th  century.  At  what  period 
the  weft  portico,  with  its  three  arches,  was  erected,  is 
not  precifely  known,  but  we  prefume  before  the  year 
1174,  as  abbot  Richard  de  l«ndon  raifed  one  of  the 
■weftern  towers  before  that  year.  The  new  building,  at 
the  eallern  extremity  of  the  choir,  was  ereffed  by  Richard 
Alhton  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  probably 
completed  by  abbot  Kirton  about  1518.  This  building 
formed  the  I  aft  addition  made  to  the  church  before  the 
diflblution  of  the  morradery  by  Henry  VIII.  making  a 
period  of  400  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  prelent 
church  to  its  final  completion.  On  the  fouth  fide  were 
the  cloisters,  which  are  nearly  destroyed.  The  annexed 
engraving  of  the  Weft  Front  of  the  Cathedral  is  copied 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  accompanied  with  the 
following  remark  by  the  late  Mr.  Carter,  who  furniftied 
the  drawing.  "  The  building  (chapel,  or  fong-fchool) 
raifed  within  the  centre  arch  (which  arch  is  lefs  in  the 
opening  than  thofe  on  each  fide)  is  a  later  conftruclion ; 
probably  of  the  14th  century,  done,  it  is  imagined,  to 
aft  as  a  fuftainment  to  fome  vifibh:  injury  the  arch  itfclf 
might  have  undergone.  The  three  grand  arches,  the  re- 
ceding walls,  with  their  enrichments  of  door-ways,  win- 
dows, groins,  column;,  pediments,  compartments, 
niches.  Statues,  ornaments,  attending  towers,  pinnacles, 
and  Spires,  conftitutea  gigantic  and  gorgeous  weft  porchi 
the  tower  on  the  right  rcftored  according  to  Gunton. 
In  the  dirtance,  centrically,  is  the  tranfept  tower,  on 
which,  to  give  an  aflimilating  cffedl  to  the  whole  con- 
tour, I  have  introduced  a  Spire.  Whether  the  tower 
originally  was  fo  adorned,  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  is  not 
l>eyond  a  reasonable  Supposition  to  conclude,  tbat  it  once 
bad  fuch  a  glorious  termination." 

The  abbots  of  the  raonaftery  were  called  to  the  houfe 
of  peers  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  were  mitred  in 
1400.  Queen  Catharine,  the  firft  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  interred  here  in  1535.  In  1541  the  monaflery  was 
converted  into  an  cpif'copal  fee,  and  the  conventual 
church  into  a  cathedral.  The  government  of  it  was 
entrufted  to  a  bilhop,  a  dean,  and  fix  prebendaries,  whole 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Rutland.  In  1587,  the  funeral  of  the  haplcfs  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  was  here  folemnizcd,  unattended  by 
iplendour  or  ceremony  :  her  remains  were  tranflsted  to 
Weftminfter  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  1612.  During  the 
rebellion  of  16+3,  the  cathedral  experienced  various  aft* 
of  violence  from  the  parliamentary  forces;  the  flails, 
organ,  books,  monuments,  and  every  ornamental  decora- 
tion, fhartd  an  eaual  definition.  After  remaining  eight 
years  in  a  date  of  ruin  and  drfolation,  its  damages  were 
in  fome  meafurc  repaired,  and  the  whole  edifice  redo  red 
for  the  performance  of  divine  fcrvice. 

On  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the  cathedral,  (lands 
the  figure  of  Robert  Scarlet,  the  fexton,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  95,  after  he  bad  buried  all  the  housekeeper*  of 


the  town  twice  over.  The  following  verfes  appear  un- 
derneath : 

You  fee  old  Scarlet's  picture  (land  on  high, 
But  at  your  feet  there  doth  his  body  lie ; 
His  grave-ftone  doth  his  age  and  death-time  (how, 
His  office  by  thefe  tokens  you  may  know. 
Second  to  none  for  ftrencth  or  fturdy  limb, 
A  fcare-babe,  mighty  voice,  with  vifage  grim. 
He  had  inter'd  two  queens  within  this  place, 
And  this  town's  houfeholders  in  his  life's  fpace 
Twice  over;  but  at  length  his  own  turn  came, 
What  he  for  others  did,  for  him  the  fame 
Was  done.    No  doubt  his  foul  doth  live  for  aye 
In  heav'n,  though  here  his  body's  clad  in  clay. 

The  Clofe,  to  the  weft  of  the  cathedral,  is  nearly  fur- 
rounded  by  ancient  monadic  buildings,  the  fouth  fide  of 
which  prefents  fevcral  fine  and  interefting  parts  of  ancient 
architecture.  On  this  fide  is  alfo  the  bilhop's  palace ; 
north  of  the  cathedral  is  the  deanery,  the  entrance  gate- 
way to  which  was  built  by  abbot  Kirton,  as  the  fculpture 
and  arms  plainly  indicate. 

There  is  but  one  pariftt-church  befides  the  cathedral. 
It  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  originally  ercfled  about 
the  year  1400,  by  abbot  Genge,  affined  by  the  citi7-ens. 
The  church  isfpacious,  and  contains  fcveral  monumental 
(labs.  Over  the  altar-table  is  a  large  pi  flu  re,  painted  by 
fir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

Peterborough  is  the  only  city  in  England  without 
mayor  and  aldermen.  The  civil  government  of  the  city 
is  veiled  in  feven  magidratcs,  ami  in  the  bail  ids  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  place,  com- 
monly called  the  liberty  or  foak  of  Pererborougb,  is 
Something  particular,  and  extends  over  thirty-two  towns 
and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in  all  which  places 
the  civil  magiflrates  appointed  by  commiflion  for  the  king 
for  that  purpofe  are  inveded  with  the  fame  power  as 
judges  of  aflize,  and  accordingly  hold  in  this  city  their 
quarterly  fcflions  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
general  gaol-delivery,  and  hear  and  determine  all  criminal 
cafes,  of  what  nature  or  kind  foever  within  theinfelves. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament;  the  dean  and 
chapter  arelords  of  the  manor,  and  appoint  the  returning- 
officer.  The  prefent  members  are  SirR.  Heme,  bart.  and 
Mr.  Scarlett  the  birrifter.  This  city  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent in  the  cxercife  of  its  cleftive  franchife.  The  inha- 
bitants who  pay  Icot  and  lot,  and  who  are  in  number 
between  four  and  five  hundred^  have  all  votes  at  elections 
for  their  members  of  the  Icgiffative  aflcmhiy.  This  is 
reckoned  the  leafl  city  and  pooreft  biftioprick  in  England. 
It  firft  fent  members  to  parliament  anno  1547,  1 
Edward  VL 

The  river  Nen,  which  divides  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Huntingdon,  is  navigable  to  Northamp- 
ton, forty-two  miles  above  Peterborough,  and  below 
empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  It  is  a  noble  river,  and 
barges  of  considerable  burthen  are  navigated  thereon  ;  it 
abounds  with  pike,  eels,  perch,  bream,  &c.  To  this  day 
it  remains  a  doubt  by  whom  the  bridge  over  the  river 
leading  into  Peterborough  Jheuldbe  kept  up  and  repaired. 
It  appear*  from  hidory,  that  abbot  Godfrey,  elected  in 
1199,  built  of  bis  own  free  will  the  bridge  leading  into 
the  city,  in  the  fourth  ye.ir  of  Edward  II.  There  wasan 
inquifition  made  concerning  the  faid  bridge,  which  being; 
gone  to  decay,  the  question  was,  how  or  by  whom  it  Should 
be  repaired.  To  determine  this  there  was  a  jury  impan- 
nelied,  fix  out  of  Northamptonshire  and  fix  out  of  Hun- 
tingdonfliire,  who,  upon  examination,  returned  an  igno- 
ramus in  the  following  manner  1  "  That  there  was  none 
of  right  bound  to  repair  or  CuflaiiTlhe  fame."  But,  the 
king  and  queen  coming  to  Peterborough,  the  faid  bridge 
was  repaired  by  abbot  Adam  forthcir  pallage  into  the  city. 
The  bridge  ha*  for  many  years  been  kept  up  by  the 

feoffees, 
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feoffees,  who,  much  to  iheir  credit,  in  the  year'  1 700, 
undertook  a  thorough  repair  of  the  fame.  An  act  palled 
about  the  lame  time  for  the  paving,  lighting,  and  other- 
wife  improving,  the  city. 

Here  ii  a  plentiful  market  on  Saturday,  which  it  well 
ftored  with  the  bed  of  meats,  fifli,  and  fowl,  wild  and 
tame,  and  at  more  reafonable  prices  than  many  neigh- 
bouring markets.  Fruit  is  in  general  plentiful  and 
cheap  ;  as  it  firing,  coals  being  feldom  higher  than  304. 
a- chaldron.  There  are  two  chartered  fairs  i  the  firft  by 
king  Richard,  upon  the  feaft  of  St.  Peter,  for  eight  days, 
bur  now  contracted  to  two,  on  the  10th  and  nth  of  July, 
which  is  noted  for  home-fpun  cloth,  bead,  horfes,  wood, 
haberdaShery,  and  toys  1  the  fecond  fair,  chartered  by 
Henry  VI.  it  called  Brigg-fair,  holden  on  the  »d  and  3d 
of  October  1  confidcrable  Aims  are  then  turned  in  the 
articles  of  wood,  cheefe,  cabinet-goods,  baberdalhcry, 
upholdery,  braziery,  See. 

There  is  a  cbarity-lchool  in  this  city,  founded  by 
Thomas  Deacon,  efq.  who  endowed  it  with  a  freehold 
edate  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  per  annum.  A  very 
ftately  monument  is  erected  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  altar 
in  the  cathedral,  facred  to  the  memory  of  that  pious  and 
benevolent  man. 

Mr.  Wortley,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  city,  gave  a  very  good  houfe,  with  ex  ten  five 
grounds,  as  a  workhoufe  for  the  poor.  Their  chief  em- 
ploy it  fpinning  of  wool,  which  is  fent  to  Norwich  and 
there  manufactured.  There  being  no  manufacture  in 
the  city  or  neighbourhood,  the  number  of  idle  and  aban- 
doned children  was  immenfe;  but,  fince  the  excellent 
inltitution  of  funday-fchools,  the  morals  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  children  are  much  mended. 

By  the  cenfus  of  1801,  Peterborough  was  dated  to  con- 
tain 7S7  boufes,  and  3449  inhabitants;  in  it  11,  the  num. 
hers  are  given  at  900  houfes,  and  3614  inhabitants)  but 
the  increaie  in  the  lali  ten  years  is  very  great  indeed  if 
our  figures  are  con-eft,  for  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
is  noted  as  8558  )  this  pefh.-tpt  includes  fome  ham- 
lets not  numbered  in  the  preceding  returns. 

Symon  Gunton,  authorof  the  Hiflory  of  the  Cathedral 
which  we  have  quoted,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  rcfided 
here  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  died  here  in  1676. 

At  Helpftone,  near  this  place,  lives  John  Clare,  called 
the  Northamptonshire  Feafant,  who  has  published  a  vo- 
lume of  Poems.  He  was  born  July  13,  1793,  of  parents 
who  are  in  a  Date  of  great  poverty.  He  himfelf  has  parta- 
ken of  their  penury,  and  ftill  continues  a  day-labourer, 
tor  low  wages.  By  extra  work,  and  helping  his  father 
early  and  late  at  threlhing,  he  earned  fumcient  to  pro- 
cure for  himfelf  the  benefit  of  being  taught  to  read,  and 
then  procured  a  few  books,  auiong'wltich  he  was  peculiarly 
delighted  with  Thomfon's  Seafons.  Through  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  kind  friend,  heat  length  learned  writing  and 
arithmetic.  His  pafllon  for  poetry  appeared  very  early, 
and  flourished  in  (pile  of  the  difcouragement  of  poverty 
and  neglect.  A  Singular  accident  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  poems.  In  December  i8i«,  Mr.  Edward  Drury, 
book  feller,  of  Stamford,  met  with  a  "  Sonnet  to  the 
Setting  San,"  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  which  a 
letter  had  been  wrapped  up,  and  fig  tied  J.  C.  Having 
afcertained  the  name  and  refidence  of  the  writer,  he  went 
to  Helpftone,  where  he  faw  fome  other  poems,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleafed.  At  his  requeft  Clare  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  pieces  he  had  written,  and  added  fome 
others  to  them.  They  were  fent  to  London,  and  the 
publishers  (elected  thole  which  form  the  prefent  volume. 
They  have  been  printed  with  the  ufual  corrections  only 
of  orthography  and  grammar,  in  fuch  inftances  as  allowed 
of  its  being  done  without  changingthe  words-,  the  proofs 
were  then  revifed  by  Clare,  and  a  lew  alterations  made  at 
hisdefire. 

In  mentioning  a  pealant-poet,  we  immediately  remem- 
ber Burns:  but  Clare  tsuft  not  be  ranked  with  him 
whofe  talents  would  bear  a  comparifon  with  the  noblcft 
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intellects  of  modern  times,  and  whofe  compositions, 
though  perpetually  enriched  with  illustrations  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  were  rilled  with  the  deepeft  and 
trued  fentiment,  or  lighted  up  with  the  moft  brilliant 
wit.  Clare,  moreover,  poSTeSTe*  but  a  fmall  (hare  of  the  • 
acquirements  of  Burns,  whofe  mind  was  well  ftored  with 
much  ufeful  knowledge. 

The  la  ft  notice  of  Clare  informs  us,  that  he  was  living 
with  his  parents,  working  for  any  one  who  would  employ 
him,  without  any  regular  occupation.  His  father  is  a 
hclplefs  cripple,  and  a  pauper,  receiving  5s.  a-weck  from 
the  parish  of  Helpftone.  (Gent.  Mag.  Feo.  1810.) 

Fotheringay-caftle  is  Situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Nen» 
famous  for  the  imprifonraent  and  decollation  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary  queen  of  Scots.  It  feemt  to  have  been 
very  Strong,  and  it  had  a  high  mount  or  keep,  environed 
with  a  deep  ditch  ;  it  is  moStly  demolished,  and  the  mate- 
rials carried  off ;  fome  fay  it  was  deftroyed  by  order  of 
king  James  I.  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  fuSferings.  Thev 
pretend  to  Show  the  ruins  of  the  hall  where  that  princel* 
was  beheaded.  It  was  the  (eat  of  Edmund  Langley  duke 
of  York,  whofe  body  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church 
here;  a  very  neat  building,  founded  by  Edward  duke  of 
York,  likewife  interred  here.  The  chancel,  in  which 
they  were  buried,  was  entirely  demolished  at  the  fuppref- 
fion ;  but  theSe  monuments  were  restored  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  church -windows  are  filled  with  hand- 
fome  painted  glafs,  faved  by  a  fum  Of  money  in  the  civil 
war,  and  reprefent  St.  Denys,  St.  Cuthlac,  Archbifhop 
Scrope,  Ac. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  a  feat  at  Milton,  about  three 
miles  from  Peterborough,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Stamford.  About  one  mile  from  Milton  isThorp-houfc, 
once  fir  Robert  Barnard's,  but  now  the  property  of  earl 
Fitzwilliam  alfo.  At  this  feat,  in  the  year  1720,  a 
Mofaic  pavement  was  found.  This  was  undoubtedly 
a  villa  of  fome  Roman  of  distinction.  In  the  garden  arc 
fome  Sine  antique  marble  Statues,  from  the  Arundel  col- 
lection, which  futfer  more  from  the  weather  than  from 
age.  In  the  middle  is  a  Livia  of  a  ColoSTean  proportion  t 
in  the  four  quarters,  Diana,  Amphion,  an  Orator,  and  a 
Gladiator:  upon  the  terrace,  an  admirable  Hercules 
killing  the  Hydra  :  over  molt  of  the  doors  of  the  houfe 
are  placed  bults  of  Bafianus,  Caracalla,  and  others;  and, 
in  the  court,  are  two  equeilrian  figures  in  copper,  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  Don  John  of  Auliria. 

Caftor,  a  village  three  miles  from  Peterborough, 
and  one  from  the  river  N'cn,  is  fuppofed,  from  the  che- 
quered pavements  found  there,  together  with  the  Roman 
copper  coins  and  urns,  to  have  been  part  of  the  ancient 
city  called  by  the  Romans  Durvbriixr,  and  by  the  Saxons 
Vormanchrjirr.  The  Roman  highway,  called  Erming- 
Itrcet,  goes  from  hence  to  Lincolnshire.  Its  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confecrated  in  1 1 74,  (lands  on 
a  hill  where  the  caSlle  Stood  which  was  the  refidence  of 
the  Roman  governor.  Some  Roman  difcoverie*  have 
recently  been  made  at  Caftor,  by  Mr.  Artis  of  Milton. 
The  fcene  of  his  labours  is  an  ifofceles  triangle,  two  fides 
being  about  two  miles  long,  the  third  about  a  mile  and 
half,  and  the  church-yard  of  Caftor  the  vertex.  In  the 
church-yard  and  adjoining  hill  he  hat  Satisfactorily  traced 
fifty- fix  rooms  in  a  villa  which  appears  to  have  covered 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  feet  Square.  In  Mill-field, 
at  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  triangle,  is  another  villa, 
about  300  feet  long  by  130  feet  wide,  containing  twenty, 
two  rooms;  and  at  the  foutb-wed  angle  is  a  third  villa, 
about  300  feet  fquare,  with  thirty-feven  rooms.  In  the 
portions  of  the  intermediate  fpace  which  have  been 
explored,  telTelated  pavements,  foundations  of  fmall 
houfes,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  curiofitics  have 
been  brought  to  light.  Between  the  bafeof  the  lineand 
the  river,  probably  the  fuburbs  of  a  city,  feveral  Skeletons 
have  been  dug  up.  Mr.  A.  purpofes  publishing  by  fu!>- 
fcription,  in  numbers,  a  feries  of  plates  illultrative  of  his 
difcoveries,  confiding  of  plans  and  Sections  of  the  build, 
4  ingj 
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in?s  and  hypocaufts,  teflelated  pavements,  pottery, 
punting*  in  frefco,  fculptured  (tones,  coins,  &c. 
Monthly  Max .  Aujr.  181s,  Jieautietqf  England  ntid  Wales, 
vol.  xi.  Wilktt'i  Britifh  Direflory,  vol.  iv.  6>nf.  A/«<r. 
1814,  1818,  1810.  Monthly  Rev.  Mar.  1820.  CmUon'* 
//i/J.  r/ the  Church  of  Pelerborongk,  1670. 

Peterborough,  a  town  of  New  Hampmirei 

twenty- two  miles  eatt  of  Chefterfield. 

PETERDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Stiria:  four  miles  nortb-north-eaft  of  Muckrau. 

PETER  EL,  or  Petrhl,  /  A  kind  of  fca  bird.  See 
Procellaria.— The  pttrrth,  to  which  Tailor*  have  given 
the  name  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Hamkrjkvrth'i 

PETERFFI,  (Charles),  an  Hungarian  Jefuit  who 
fiouriOied  in  the  18th  century,  was  defcended  from  a 
noble  family,  but  concerning  the  time  of  his  birth  we 
have  no  information.  He  entered  the  fociety  in  the  year 
17'  5  i  and,  when  he  had  finifhed  his  courfe  of  academical 
(Indies,  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  the  belles  lettres  in 
the  feminary  belonging  to  his  order  at  Tyrnaw.  From 
that  office  he  was  removed  by  his  fuperiors,  to  fill  the 
philolbphical  chair  at  Vienna.  Afterward*  he  devoted 
him  felt'  entirely  to  the  Itudy  of  the  hillory  of  his  country ; 
and  in  the  year  1741  he  prefentcd  the  public  with  the 
fruits_  of  his  application,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Sacra 
Concilia  in  Regno  Hungarian  celcbrata,  ah  anno  1016  uf- 
que  ad  annum  171;,"  in  folio,  publilhcd  at  Vienna  and 
Prelburg.  Thiscolleftion  compnfes,  befides  the  councils 
of  Hungary,  the  ecclefiaftical  conltitutions  of  the  kings 
of  Hungary,  and  of  the  legates  of  the  papal  fee.  It 
comes  recommended  to  the  reader  by  great  beauty  of  ftyle, 
as  well  as  excellence  of  arrangement,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  variety  of  curious  refearches.  It  is  alfo  illuftrated 
with  engravings  of  the  ancient  monuments,  Sec.  He 
died  in  the  year  1746.    Gen,  Biog. 

PETERHEAD,  a  market-town  and  Tea-port  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  is  fcated  upon  a  penin- 
fula  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  an  ifthmus  about  800  yards  in 
breadth.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  four  wards.  The  town-houfe,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  ftreet,  is  a  fine  building  of  hewn 
(lone,  furmotinted  by  a  fpire  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Many  of  the  private  houfes  are  alfo  handfome 
in  their  exterior  appearance.  Peterhead  is  a  borough  of 
barony,  under  the  fuperiortty  of  the  Merchants'  Maiden 
Hofpital[  and  is  governed  by  a  baillie  and  eight  coun- 
cilors 1  the  baillie  is  in  the  nomination  of  the  Aiperiors, 
and  has  his  commirtion  from  them)  but  the  councilors 
are  chofen  by  the  feuars,  at  a  general  meeting  called  for 
that  purpofc.  The  revenue  of  the  burgh,  which  is  con- 
siderable, is  expended  in  various  improvements.  The 
market  day  is  Friday  i  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs. 

Peterhead  occupies  the  moll  wefterly  point  of  Scotland  ; 
and  is  the  ncarell  land  to  the  northern  continent  of 
Europe.  It  lies  within  300  miles  of  the  cape  which  is 
called  the  N'37.e  of  Norway.  Through  this  channel  the 
grand  body  of  the  herrings  pafs  in  their  annual  migra- 
tions from  Shetland  and  the  North  Seas  to  the  more 
(outturn  latitudes,  attended  with  the  all-devouring  cod 
and  ling;  on  which  account  Peterhead,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  called,  Bwhanntft,  hath  always  been  the  fecond 
Ration  of  the  Dutch  buffet  after  leaving  the  Shetland 
illanris.  Tradition  fays,  that  fome  hundred  years  ago  the 
Dutch  offered  the  Earl  Marifchal,  then  the  proprietor  of 
the  coaft,  to  cover  a  fmall  ifland  called  Inch-Keith  with 
filver  for  the  pure  hale  of  it  to  carry  on  their  fifheries; 
which  for  obvious  reafons  could  not  be  accepted.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  time  of  peace,  ftill  frequent 
the  coal)  in  July  and  Augiift,  and  fometimes  a  hundred 
fail  are  ften  within  tight  of  land,  bulily  employed  in  the 
herring  and  white  fifherics.  The  natives,  to  whom  this 
treafure  properly  belongs,  have  lately  made  fome  attempts 
towards  the  white  fiflwry,  of  which  they  cure  and  vend, 
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chiefly  at  the  London  market,  4000  barrels  of  delicate, 
fmall  cod  and  ling  annually.  They  alfo  fit  out  fome 
veflels  for  the  Hebridc  fifhery  off  Barraheid  for  the  Bar- 
celona market;  and  they  claim  the  merit  of  having 
tsught  the  illmders  how  to  take  and  cure  the  large  filh 
which  abound  on  their  coafts.  They  have  often  gained 
the  higheft  premiums  allowed  by  government  for  curing 
white  fith. 

Few  harbours  in  Great  Britain  are  of  more  importance 
to  navigation  than  this  of  Peterhead,  as,  in  cafe  of 
violent  ftorms  from  the  eafterly  points  large  veffels 
embayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Forth  have 
not  a  port  that  they  citi  fafely  take  at  every  time  of  the 
tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  excepted.  If  therefore  they  can- 
not make  their  way  to  lea  in  the  teeth  of  a  ftrong  eag- 
erly wind,  or  double  this  headland  that  they  may  gain 
the  Murray  frith,  they  mull  inevitably  come  onlliore. 
This  harbour  lies  on  a  fpacious  biy,  where  veflels  of  any 
burden  may  ride  in  all  other  winds  1  and  is  therefore  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  (hipping  which  frequent  the 
northern  feas,  where  they  call  anchor  on  clean  ground; 
and  ride  fifely  till  the  ftorms  have  abated.  But,  tho.igti 
nature  hath  done  fo  much  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
fomething  is  left  for  the  exercife  of  human  aid.  The 
harbour  can  at  prefent  contain  in  perfect  fafcty  forty  or 
fifty  fnil  of  veffels  drawing  twelve  feet  water}  but  is 
capable  of  being  extended  fo  as  to  admit  a  greater  number 
of  thips  drawing  twenty  feet;  by  which  means  not  only 
cafual  merchantmen,  but  f  natl  (hips  of  war  with  their 
convoys,  would  find  this  a  moft  defirable  refuge  when 
purfued  by  fuperior  force.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  a  good  battery.  A  mineral  well  in  the  fummer-montht 
gives  great  gaiety  to  the  place  [  its  falutary  virtues  have 
long,  and  we  believe  veryjullly,  been  celebrated.  The 
waters  of  this  fpring  are  powerfully  diuretic,  and  are 
thought  to  be  efficacious  in  removing  complaints  in  the 
bowels.  Twelve  pounds  avoirdupois  of  this  water  were 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Laing,  who  found  it  compofed  of 

Muriate  of  iron,  .  .  10-75  grains. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  .  .  315 
Muriate  of  lime,  .  .  .  7-00 
Siliceous  earth,  .  .  .  a-oo 
Sulphate  of  lime,  .  .  .  i-oo 
—  foda,  .  .  13-15 
Muriate  of  foda,    ...  7-5 

Peterhead  has  long  been  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  ; 
and  has  an  cxtenlive  manufacture  of  thread,  woollen  cloth, 
and  cotton,  befides  a  large  falt-work.  Here  is  a  refpeft- 
able  parochial  fchoot  ;  alfo  a  fchool  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  endowed  by  Dr.  Anderfon's  trultees,  with  a 
fatary  of  sol.  tlerling.  The  town,  with  the  lamb  in  the 
vicinity,  were  formerly  the  property  of  the  abbey  of  Deer, 
which  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordlhip  in  1589 
in  favour  of  Robert  Keith,  then  enmmendator  of  Deer, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Altree.  This  peerage  becoming 
extinct  in  1591,  the  fupericrity  of  the  town  became  the 
property  of  the  Karl  Marifchal,  by  whom  it  was  conllitti- 
ted  a  burgh  of  barony,  under  the  name  of  Keith  Inch. 
In  171  5  it  was  fold  to  an  Englilh  fithing-company,  nhofe 
truftccs  transferred  it  to  the  prefent  proprietors. 

The  parifh  of  Peterhead,  anciently  called  Peter  Ugie, 
extends  about  four  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  compnfes 
nearly  feveti  thoufand  acres  of  land,  of  which  five  thou- 
fand  are  arable,  and  the  remainder  confilis  of  tnaor  and 
roofs  ground.  In  this  parilh  are  the  ruins  of  Okl-Cr.'.ij 
or  Ravcn'j-Craig  cailie.  In  1793,  the  population  «-ai 
reckoned  at  4100  j  and  has  been  gradually  incrc-ifing 
fince.  According  to  the  firil  parliamentary  returns,  tne 
number  was  449 1  ;  in  18 1 1,  the  returns  were,  91 9  houfes, 
and  4707  inhabitants;  and  by  the  laft  cenfus,  in  iXji, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  dated  to  be  4783.  JScautut 
of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 

PETERHOFF,  in  Ruflia,  is  fituated  about  20  miles 
from  Peterlburg,  and  :s  diftinguilhed  for  its  palace  and 

gardens. 
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gardens.  The  palace  was  began  by  Peter  I.  and  finiflied 
by  Elizabeth.  As  it  is  placed  upon  an  eminence,  it 
commands  a  mod  fuperb  view  of  Cronftadt,  Petersburg, 
the  intervening  gulf,  and  the  oppoSite  coift  of  Carelia. 
The  pilacc  is  moft  magnificently  furnifhed,  and  the  Suite 
of  apartments  are  truly  princely.  The  prefence-chamber 
is  richly  ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  fovereigns  of 
the  houfe  of  Romanof,  who  have  reigned  in  Ruffia  Since 
1613. 

"  The  gardens  of  Peterhoff  (fays  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller) have  been  celebrated  for  their  tafte  and  elegance  1 
and  from  the  number  of  jets-d'caux,  fountains,  batons, 
cafcades,  parterres,  &c.  they  have  been  compared  to  thofe 
of  Verfailles:  and  indeed  in  one  refpect  they  are  far  fu- 
perior;  for  the  water-works  of  the  latter  only  play  upon 
particular occasions,  whiletbofeof  Peterhoffare  perennial. 
Thefe  gardens,  which  at  the  time  of  their  formation  were 
greatly  admired  in  this  country,  though  not  congenial  to 
the  prefcnt  tafle,  are  fuffered  to  remain."  A  vail  number 
of  filver  dolphins  and  gilded  ftatues  are  Scattered  through 
them  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  figures  are  thofe  of  two 
gladiators  placed  in  a  bafon  of  water.  Thefe  are  repre- 
sented, not  with  the  fword  and  buckler,  the  ancient  im- 
plements of  war,  but  with  a  brace  of  piftols.  Thefe  they 
point  to  each  other  in  a  threatening  poll  u  re,  while  the 
water  guShes  impetuouSly  from  the  barrels.  In  that  part 
of  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  palace  and  the  gulf, 
clofe  to  the  water,  is  a  building  which  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Peter  I.  It  is  preferved,  together  with  its  fur- 
niture, entirely  in  its  original  Rate  with  a  kind  of  religi- 
ous veneration.  Its  plainnefs  (hows  the  frugal  Simplicity 
in  which  that  monarch  was  accuftomed  to  live.  In  the 
fame  celebrated  gardens  there  is  a  remarkable  building 
called  the  mountain  for fltdgtt,  and  often  by  travellers  the 
flying  mountain.  "  It  ftands  (Says  Mr.  Coxe)  in  the 
middle  of  an  oblong  area,  inclofed  by  an  open  colonnade, 
with  a  flat  roof,  which  is  railed  for  the  convenience  of 
holding  Spectators.  The  circumference  of  thitcolonnade 
is  at  lead  half  a  mile.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  ftands 
the  flying  mountain,  ftretcbing  nearly  from  one  end  to 
tbe  other.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  fupported  upon 
pillars,  representing  an  uneven  Surface  of  ground,  or  a 
mountain  compofeu  of  three  principal  afcents,  gradually 
diminishing  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  Space  to  re- 
ferable valleys  1  from  top  to  bottom  is  a  floored  way,  in 
which  three  parallel  grooves  are  formed.  It  is  thus  ufed  t 
ASmallcarriagecontainingone  perfon,  being  placed  in  the 
centre  groove  upon  the  higheit  point,  goes  with  great 
rapidity  down  one  hill ;  the  velocity  which  it  acquires 
in  its  deScent  carries  it  up  a  Second  ;  and  it  continues  to 
move  in  a  Ginilar  manner  until  it  arrives  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  area,  where  it  rolls  Sor  a  considerable  way  on  tbe 
level  Surface,  and  flops  before  it  attains  the  boundary  1 
it  is  then  placed  in  one  of  tbe  fide  grooves,  and  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  toa  windlafs.  To  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  mecbaniSm,  this  entertainment 
would  appear  tremendous  ;  but,  as  the  grooves  always 
keep  the  carriage  in  its  right  direction,  there  is  not  tbe 
lean  danger  of  being  overturned.  At  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  a  handfome  apartment  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  court  and  principal  nobility  ;  there  is  alSo 
room  for  many  thoufand  Spectators  within  tbe  colonnade 
and  upon  its  roof.  Near  the  flying  mountain  is  a  Spa- 
cious amphitheatre,  in  which  tournaments  are  uSually 
exhibited."  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  i.  1784. — TheSe  Mow 
tagnu  Rufftt,  as  they  are  called,  were  introduced  into 
Paris,  as  an  ainuSement,  a  few  years  ago;  and  were  exhi- 
bited at  Sadler's  Wells,  London,  in  the  pre  Sent  year  18*3. 

PETERKIN'GEN.a  town  of  SwifTerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne :  nine  miles  north  of  Berne. 

PE'TERS,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Franklin- 
county,  Pennsylvania;  containing  1749  inhabitants. 

PE'TERS  (Rev.  Charles,  A.M.)  Reftor  of  St.  Mabyn, 
in  Cornwall,  was  one  of  tbe  moft  elegant  and  vigorous 
polemics  of  the  laft  century  j  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
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with  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death.  His  "Critical  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Book  of  Job"  is  the  fined  commentary 
in  our  language,  whether  it  be  confidered  with  refpect  to 
verbal  criticifin,  literary  reSearch,  or  evangelical  illustra- 
tion. In  language  it  is  elegant,  and  in  learning  pro- 
found :  the  argumentative  part  is  unanswerable,  and  the 
wit  is  equally  pleafant  and  good-natured.  Bifliop  Wv- 
burton  never  had  fuch  an  adverfary  as  Mr.  Peters,  who 
completely  Succeeded  in  demol idling  the  ideal  fyftem  ad- 
vanced in  the  prelate's  Samous  work  on  the  Divine  Le- 
gation of  MoSes.  The  bifhop,  however,  affefted  to  treat 
his  acute  antagonist  with  contempt,  and  in  his  uSual 
coarSe  language  defignated  htm  by  the  illiberal  appella- 
tion of  the  Cornifh  Critic.  Bilhop  Lowth,  in  his  letter 
to  tbe  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  quotes  the  pillage, 
and  in  a  note  Subjoined  oblerves  tbusi  "Tbe  very 
learned  and  ingenious  perfon  of  whom  this  decent  lan- 
guage is  ufed,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters.  I  mention  his 
name  becaufe  the  readers  of  tbe  Divine  Legation  will' 
hardly  know  it  from  thence,  where  he  panes  by  the  ftyle 
and  title  of  tbe  Cornifli  Critic.  What  the  true  meaning 
and  import  of  this  title  may  be  I  cannot  Say  t  I  fuppole 
it  may  allude  to  Some  proverbial  Saying  relating  to  Corn- 
wall, perhaps  like  that  of  the  Jews,  equally  Salfe,  concern- 
ing Galilee,  that  out  of  Cornwall  arilctb  no  critic;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture;  I  have  never  beard  of  any  Such 
proverb.  I  was  thinking  of  explaining  it  by  another 
common  faying ;  but  then  the  title  would  imply  a  com- 
mendation, and,  what  is  worfe,  would  have  too  great  a 
propriety.  Every  one  has  heard  of  a  Corni/h  hug ;  which, 
if  a  man  has  once  felt  it  to  the  purpofe,  he  will  be  fore  of 
as  long  as  he  lives."  Mr.  Peters  was  alio  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  admirable  Sermons.  Ktv  Monthly  Mag.  1815. 

PE'TERSBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  tbe  principal- 
ity  of  Aichftatt  1  five  miles  north  of  Aichftatt. 

PETER  SB  ERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg: 
forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  oS  Magdeburg. 

PETERSBURG,  or  St.  Petersburg,  a  city  of 
Ruffii,  and  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  Situated  on  the 
river  Neva.  The  beginning  and  increafe  oS  this  gre  it 
city  were  very  extraordinary;  for,  till  the  year  1703,  the 
only  buildings  on  the  Spot  where  this  flourishing  metro- 
polis now  Stands,  were  two  Small  fithing-huts.  But  Peter 
the  Great,  having  in  that  year  taken  the  town  Nyen- 
fchanze,  Seated  on  tbe  river  Neva,  and  made  himSelf 
mailer  of  this  country,  its  commodious  Situation  for  the 
Baltjc  trade  determined  him  to  build  a  town  and  fortrefs 
here.  He  immediately  began  to  put  his  project  in  exe- 
cution, calling  the  town  by  his  own  name.  At  fir  ft  it 
was  defigncd  only  Sor  a  place  of  arms,  to  which  all  kinds 
of  military  ftores  might  be  conveniently  brought  from 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire;  fo  that,  by  that  meant, 
the  war  with  Sweden  might  be  carried  on  with  more  vi- 
gour and  difpatch.  At  this  time  both  the  public  edifices 
and  private  houfes  were  built  only  with  timber.  The 
dock  and  the  town  had  no  other  fortifications  than  a 
mean  rampart  of  earth  ;  nor  were  the  Streets  paved.  In 
Short,  if  tbe  czar  bad  been  then  deprived  of  the  place,  the 
lofs  of  it  would  not  have  been  great.  But  the  victory  of 
Pultowa,  :nd  the  conqueft  of  Livonia,  infpired  Peter  with 
hopes  that  he  Ihould  be  able  to  preferve  his  conquefti, 
and  to  render  Petersburg  the  capital  of  his  empire.  His 
fondnefs  for  maritime  affairs,  a  defire  for  perpetuating 
his  name,  and  his  averfion  to  Mofcow,  where,  in  his 
younger  years,  he  had  received  So  much  ill  treatment, 
were  tbe  chief  motives  that  induced  him  to  lay  tbe  foun- 
dation of  this  new  feat  of  empire ;  to  which  Some  add 
another  inducement,  namely,  the  pleafure  of  mortifying 
the  RufJians,  who  were  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the  city  of 
Mofcow.  Upon  this,  Peter  ordered  the  caftle  to  be  built 
with  Stone,  the  admiralty  to  be  walled  in  with  the  Same 
materials,  and  all  tbe  buildings  to  be  erected  in  a  hand- 
Some  and  more  durable  manner,  and  gardens  to  be  laid 
out.  In  tbe  year  17 14,  he  removed  the  council  to  Peters- 
burg; and  handfome  edifices  were  erected  in  a  Straight 
9  P  line 
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lineforthe  public  offices,  which,  in  1718,  were  alfo  tranf- 
lated  hither.  The  principal  families,  likewifc,  were  or- 
dered to  make  this  their  residence,  and  build  honfes  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities.  But  all  this  occasioned  an  irre- 
gularity in  the  buildings ;  (or  the  fituation  of  the  town 
was  not  precifely  laid  out  till  the  year  1711.  The  nobi- 
Jity  and  burghers  had  been  directed  to  build  their  houfes 
on  the  iflaiut  of  Petersburg;  and  not  a  few  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  were  accordingly  erected  there. 
But  afterwards,  the  emperor  determined  that  the  whole 
town  Should  ftar.d  on  the  island  of  Wafili-Oftrow.  The 
flreets  were  marked  out;  canals  were  dog;  the  iiland 
was  to  be  fortified  with  57  ha(tions,and  the  nobility  bad 
their  houfes  to  begin  a  feeond  time.  Notwiihlbnding 
thefe  changes,  no  metropolis  in  Europe  can  come  in  com- 
petition with  Petersburg,  with  regard  to  regularity  and 
embellishment.  The  diameter  of  the  city,  from  eaft  to 
weft,  from  the  Vofkrefenfkoi  monastery,  is  nine  verfts ; 
and  from  fouth  to  north,  from  the  town  foffe  acrofs  Ka- 
tncnnoi-ollrof  to  the  Nevka.  eight  verils;  the  circumfe- 
rence, taking  the  Vyborg  lide  by  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neva,  mcalures  twenty-Jour  verfls,  or  fomewhat  more 
than  twenty  English  miles.  Of  this  fpace,  however, 
much  mult  be  fubtracled  for  the  water  j  and  the  land  is 
not  yet  completely  built  upon. 

By  the  police  ordinance  of  the  year  1781,  Petersburg  is 
divided  into  ten  precincts,  each  containing  feveral  quar- 
ters. The  fcite  of  thefe  primary  diviflons  is  generally 
determined  by  the  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the 
river  and  its  Subordinate  channels.  The  fpace  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva  and  the  river  Moika  is  called 
the  firft  Admiralty  Quarter;  between  the  Moikaand  the 
Kararina  canal  the  Second;  and  between  the  Kararina  canal 
and  the  Fontanka,  the  third.  The  part  lying  beyond  the 
Fontanka,  along  the  Neva,  is  denominated  the  Styckhof ; 
below  the  Styckhof,  along  the  Fontanka,  lies  the  Mof- 
kotikoi;  and  along  the  Ligova  canal,  the  Rojeftvenfkoi, 
to  which  the  Yjemfkoi  quarter  adjoins.  Then  follow 
theVaftilieofftroi,  the  Peterft>urs;fkoi,  and  the  Vyborglkoi. 

What  theQuartierrfuPalaURoy.il  is  to  Paris,  the  Firft 
Admiralty  Quarter  is  to  St.  Peterfburg  j  the  heart  of  the 
city,  in  which  luxury  and  opulence  have  efhblilhed  their 
feat,  diffusing  themfelves  around  with  incrcafing  energy 
to  the  remotefl  borders  of  the  town;  the  centre  of 
amufemeiit  and  bufinefs,  the  brilliant  refort  of  pica fu re 
and  fafhion.  Within  its  circuit  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  Structures  of  the  firft  magnitude,  of  which  the  im- 
perial ttitter-palaee  is  the  molt  confpicuous.  The  co- 
lofTal  dimenlions  of  this  edifice,  being  five  hundred 
English  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  the  magnificence  which  reigns  within  and 
around  it,  the  treafuresof  coltly  works  of  art  and  curio- 
lities  of  every  kind  that  are  here  collected,  render  it  the 
moll  Striking  object  of  the  city.  The  exterior  of  this 
palace,  which,  including  the  Hermitage,  occupies  the 
fpace  of  a  fmall  town,  is  impofing  by  its  huge  and  pon- 
derous rnafs,  though  not  remarkable  for  elegance  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  ltyle  and  the  exuberance  of  decoration 
fnraciently  betray  the  period  when  it  came  into  being. 
The  whole  height,  amounting  to  feventy  feet,  comprifes 
only  a  bafement-floor,  with  one  grand  ftory  and  an  en. 
trcfol.  The  fituation  of  this  palace  is  truly  majeflic.  In 
front  of  it  (lands  a  magnificent  crefcent  of  lofty  and  fu- 
perb  edifices,  forming  a  larger  fpan  than  is  to  be  feen  in 
any  other  capital,  and  behind  it  flows  the  beautiful  Neva 
within  its  granite  banks.  The  left  wing  to  which  the 
Hermitage  adjoins,  has,  by  means  of  a  projection,  the 
profpect  up  the  great  Millione,  one  of  the  fined  ftreersof 
the  city  ;  and  on  the  right  Stands  the  admiralty. 

The  Hermitage  is,  (trictly  fpeaking,  formed  by  three 
diviflons  of  buildings  fronting  the  river  Neva,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  winter-palace,  from  which  you  enter  it 
through  St.  George's  Hall.  This  hall,  though  not  a  part 
of  the  Hermitage,  defervet  a  place  in  this  fketch.  A 
more  fplendid,  or  fo  large  a  Saloon,  there  is  not  in  Europe. 


Its  dimenlions  colofTal ;  its  materials  variegated  marble; 
a  gallery  for  mufic  and  fpectators  on  great  occafions. 
The  gallery  has  a  rich  balustrade,  which,  with  the  cor- 
nice, capitals,  and  bafe  of  the  columns  that  fupport  it, 
are  of  bronze.  The  throne  magnificent,  crimfon  velvet 
and  gold  ;  the  chandeliers  beyond  defcription  for  fize  and 
luftre  ;  the  floor  inlaid  Moiaic  of  coloured  Hones  and  mo- 
ther-of-pearl. At  each  end  are  mtre-fallt*  for  the  court- 
officers,  guards,  and  fcrvants,  in  the  fame  ltyle.  Through 
this  hall,  you  enter  the  Hermitage,  and  find  yourfelf  in  a 
long  gallery,  between  which  and  a  corresponding  one  on 
the  other  fide  is  the  fummer-garden,  built  on  vaulted 
arches,  open  to  the  Iky,  and  having  a  loofe  wire  net 
drawn  over  it,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  its  winged  inha-. 
bitants.  The  fouth  end  of  the  galleries  leads  to  the 
apartments  in  the  winter-palace;  indeed,  at  one  time, 
thefe  apartments  might  be  faid  to  conftitute  the  palace 
of  prince  Porcmkin.  The  oppofire  or  eaftero  gallery, 
when  the  empret's  Catharine  grew  old  and  feeble,  was  con- 
verted into  a  flojie  admirably  constructed,  going  down  to 
the  apartments  devoted  to  public -affairs,  drawing-rooms, 
levees,  &c.  this  reiterated  Hope  allowing  her,  in  her  lalt 
years,  to  walk  up  and  down  without  encountering  any 
ftairs,  or  to  be  wheeled  up  and  down  in  a  chair.  A  de- 
fcription of  the  Hope  may  not  be  unacceprable  to  our 
readers,  as  many  of  the  residences  of  the  rich  are  large 
enough  to  adout  its  comforts  when  ill-health  or  age  may 
require  tbem.  Say  its  length  was  100  feet,  its  breadth 
20  feet:  divide  the  breadth  equally  in  three  parts,  the 
whole  length,  fo  that  one-third  of  the  floor  forms  a  very 
eafy  defcent,  fay  of  one  inch  in  ten  :  then  take  the  other 
third  for  the  return  ;  then  again,  if  required;  fo  that  in  four 
returns  you  get  to  the- bottom,  on  inclined  planes,  not 
in  the  leaft  abrupt.  Indeed,  in  walking  down  or  up,  it 
was  almolt  imperceptible. 

It  was  in  this  vail  palace,  raifed  by  the  emprefs  Eliza- 
beth, though  firft  inhabited  by  Catharine  II.  that  the 
latter  monarch  difplayed,  through  her  long  reign,  that 
magnificence  and  liberality  which  made  her  court  the  ad- 
miration of  foreigners,  and  obtained  for  her  thejuft  eu- 
logiums  of  all  literary  travellers.  It  was  here  likewifc 
that  She  ended  her  days  on  the  4th  of  November,  1796. 

The  fummer. gardens  likewise,  or  the  principal  public 
promenade,  lie  within  the  bounds  of  this  Admiralty 
Quarter.  By  their  original  destination  they  belonged  to 
the  imperial  J'ummer-palaet,  a  fpacious  wooden  edifice, 
Since  demolished;  but  are  now  entirely  devoted  to  the 
public.  They  are  well  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with 
fountains  and  Statues.  The  balustrade  by  which  they  are 
entered,  is  a  truly  furprifing  work  of  art;  it  runs  in  a 
line  with  the  houS'es  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  and  con- 
fids  of  thirty-fix  mafly  columns  of  granite,  connected  to- 
gether by  an  iron  palifade  of  exquisite  workmanship,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  a  Swede.  The  columns  are  two 
fathoms  in  height,  and  their  diameter  exceeds  three 
feet,  the  (hafts  relting  on  granite  pcdeStals  of  Six  cubic 
feet,  and  the  pillars  are  decorated  at  top  by  a  regular  in- 
terchange of  urns  and  vafes.  The  huge  maffes  of  (lone, 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  difplayed  in  the  iron-work,  the 
ornaments  of  which  are  highly  gilt,  the  connexion  of 
the  whole  with  the  fuperb  edifices  ranging  at  cither  ex- 
tremity, and  the  view  of  the  Neva  with  its  noble  granite 
quay,  fUl  the  beholder  with  altonilhmeot  and  delight. 

The  winter-garden  is  about  fifty  feet  fquare,  in  which 
there  is  a  regular  fupply  of  exotic  native  plants  and 
flowers,  forming  at  the  fame  time  an  aviary  peopled  with 
the  moll  beautiful  and  rare  birds,  either  forfong  or  plu- 
mage, that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Often  would  the  emprefs  arauSe  herfelf  by  feed- 
ing them,  and  then  purfoc  her  walk  through  the  hermi- 
tage, which  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  denominated 
her  exercife-houfe  1  indeed,  its  dimensions  fully  justify 
the  title. 

This  quarter  contains  four  public  Squares.  In  one  of 
them  ftands  the  iuftJy •famous  monument  of  Peter  the 
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Great.  This  ftarue  ic  truly  a  mailer- piece.  It  is  of  a 
colofial  (ize,  and  i*  the  work  of  Stephen  Falcontt,  the 
celebrated  French  ftatuiry,  call  at  the  expenfe  of  Cat  ha-, 
rine  II.  in  honour  of  her  great  predeeefTor.  Falconet 
has  Succeeded  in  the  referobliince  to  admiration  ;  the  fea. 
tures  of  the  cur's  countenance  are  admirably  exprcfled. 
The  artift  represents  the  hero  on  horSeback,  as  in  the  3.51 
of  aScending  a  fteep  rock,  the  Summit  of  which  he  pro* 
pofes  toattain.  Fetcris  in  an  Ad.it ic  drcSs,  and  crowned 
with  laurels;  he  extendi  his  right  arm  with  graceful 
dignity,  while  with  the  left  he  hold*  the  bridle  of  his 
liorfc,  whofc  beauty  of  form,  and  elegant  attitude,  capti- 
vate the  admiration  of  all  Spectators.  The  dedpn  is  maf- 
terly,  and  the  attitude  is  bold  and  fpirited.  If  there  be 
any  debit  in  the  figure,  (fayi  Mr.  Coxe,)  it  confifts  in  the 
flat  podtion  of  the  right  hand  ;  and  for  this  re.ifon  the 
view  of  the  left  fide  is  the  moll  Unking,  where  the  whole 
appearance 'is  graceful  and  animated.  The  fiery  courier 
riles  on  his  hinder  feet,  and  is  in  the  attitude  of  ([retching 
to  attain  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  To  combine  folidity 
with  excellence  was  therefore  a  difficult  talk;  but  this 
the  ingenious  artift  found  a  -way  to  accompiifh.  The 
brazen  ferpent,  which  is  trampled  on  by  the  liorfe,  ij  em- 
blematical, dodbtlefs,  of  oppodtion  to  the  views  of  the 
monarch;  .but  it  artfully  ferves  likewife  to  give  the  pro- 
per equipoife  to  the  Aatue  ;  the  point  of  bearing  being 
by  this  means  not  perceived,  which  is  the  full  and  flowing 
tail  of  the  horfe  gently  falling  on  the  ferpent  writhing 
with  pain. 

_  The  expenfe  of  this  grand  monument  was  truly  impe- 
rial When  Falconet  had  conceived  the  dedgn  of  his 
Statue,  the  bafe  of  which  was  to  be  formed  by  a  huge  rock, 
he  had  to  enquire  where  one  could  be  found  of  magni- 
tude correspondent  to  the  dimendon*  of  the  cqueftrian 
figure.  After  confiderable  refcarch,  he  difcovered  a  ftu- 
pendous  roafs  half  buried  in  the  midft  of  a  morafs  at 
Lachta  in  Finland.  The  expenfe  and  difficulty  of  tranf- 
porting  it  were  no  obftucles  to  Catharine  II.  By  her  or- 
der the  morafs  was  drained,  a  road  was  cut  through  a  fb- 
red,  and  carried  over  the  marfhy  ground;  and  the  It  one, 
which,  after  it  had  been  Somewhat  reduced,  weighed  at 
leaft  1500  tons,  was  removed  to  Petersburg.  This  more 
than  Roman  work  was,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  from  the 
time  of  it*  firft  difcovery,  accomplifhed  by  a  windlafs,  and- 
by  means  of  large  friction-balls  alternately  placed  and  re- 
moved in  grooves  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  road.  In  this 
manner  it  was  drawn,  with  forty  men  feated  upon  its  top, 
about  four  miles  to  the  banks  of  tbc  Neva ;  there  it  was 
embarked  in  a  veflcl  conftructed  on  purpofe  to  receive  it, 
and  thus  conveyed  about  the  fame  distance  by  water  to 
the  fpot  where  it  now  (lands.  When  landed  at  Peters- 
burg, it  was  41  feet  long  at  the  bafe,  36  at  the  top,  si 
thick,  and  17  high  ;  a  bulk  greatly  furpaffing  in  weight 
the  mod  boaftcd  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur.  The 
pedeftal,  however,  though  ftill  of  prodigious  magnitude, 
is  at  prcfent  far  from  retaining  its  original  dimenlions,  at, 
in  order  to  form  a  proper  Ration  for  the  fiatue,  and  to  re- 
present an  afcent,  the  fummit  whereof  the  horfe  is  endea- 
vouringto  attain,  its  bulk  has  been  neceflarily  diminished. 
But  the  artift  has  been  defirous  to  improve  upon  nature: 
and,  in  order  to  produce  a  refemblance  of  an  abrupt  bro- 
ken precipice,  has  been  too  lavifhof  the  cbifel:  the  ef- 
fect would  have  been  far  more  fublime,  if  the  ftone 
had  been  left  as  much  as  poffible  in  its  rude  ftate,  a 
vail  unwieldy  ftupendous  mafs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
colt  of  placing  it  where  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  was  70,000  ru- 
bles. Stephen  Falconet,  the  ftatuary,  received,  during  his 
nine  years' ftay,  about  48,000  rubles ;  for  his  maintenance, 
16,800  rubles;  apart  for  the  calling,  17,500  rubles;  his 
three  fubordinate  artificers,  17,184;  the  founder  Chailof, 
1500  rubles,  befides  incidental  charges;  the  whole 
amounting, according  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  works, 
to  414,610  rubles,  or  near  70,000!.  Sterling.  The  fiatue 
is  a  bell-metal  of  copper,  with  a  Small  mixture  of  tin  and 
sine,  and  weighed  44,041  Ruffian  pound*.  Tiie  figure  of 


the  horfe  is  feventeen  feet  in  height ;  that  of  the  king 
eleven  ;  the  head  of  the  hero  was  modelled  by  Mad.  Co!- 
lot,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Peter  Falconet,  fon 
of  the  ftatuary.  The  whole  was  erefted  on  the  pedeftal 
on  the  17th  of  Auguft,  173*.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  fo- 
lemn  inauguration.  At  the  lame  time  the  emprefs  ifi'ued 
a  proclamation,  in  which,  among  other  inftances  of  her 
clemency,  fhe  pardons  all  criminals  under  Sentence  of 
death  ;  all  defcrtcrs  who  fhould  return  to  their  respective 
corps  within  a  limited  time;  and  releafes  all  criminals 
condemned  to  hard  labour,  provided  tbey  had  not  been 
guilty  of  murder. 

We  have  given  an  Engraving  of  this  ftupendous  and 
beautiful  monument,  from  a  book  publi(h-d  before  the 
fiatue  was  fixed  on  its  pedeftal ;  and  the  defect  noticed  by 
Mr.  Coxe,  the  flatnefsof  the  right  hand,  is  very  evident. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  fmall  drawback  upon  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work.  The  Simplicity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (fays  Mr.  Coxe)  corresponds  to  the  fublimity  of  the 
dcSign,  and  is  far  preferable  to  a  pompous  detail  of  ex- 
alted virtues,  which  the  voice  of  flattery  applies  to  every 
Sovereign  without  diftinftion.  It  is  elegantly  finifhed  in 
brafs  characters,  on  one  fide  in  Ruffian,  and  on  the  op- 
polite  in  Latin  1 

PETRI/  PER VOMU  PETRO  PRtMO 

EKATKRINA  VT0RA1A.  I      CATARINA  SECUNDA. 

LIETA  1781.  I    I  MOCCLXXXII. 

"  Dedicated  to  Peter  I.  by  Catharine  II." 

In  this  quarter  of  the  town,  moreover,  is  the  wi.iri/e 
palace.  This  Superb  edifice,  built  originally  by  Catharine 
for  the  manfion  of  Gregory  Orlof,  at  his  death  reverted 
to  the  emprefs,  and  during  her  lifetime  it  remained  un- 
inhabited; but  her  fon  and  fucceflbr  Paul,  having  invited 
Staniflaus  Poniatowfky  king  of  Poland  to  St.  Peterfburg, 
ajligncd  him  this  palace  for  his  re  fide  nee  ;  and  here,  by  a 
Angular  turn  of  fortune,  he  terminated  his  troublefome 
and  inglorious  life. 

The  college  of  foreign  affairs,  the  poft- offices,  the  fe- 
nate,  and  the  loan-bank,  are  among  the  public  Structures; 
which,  cither  from  their  magnificence  or  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture, deferve  to  be  reckoned  remarkable  objects  in 
this  quarter  of  the  town;  and  the  number  of  which  is 
augmented  by  dxteen  palaces  of  noblemen,  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  other  beautiful  and  fpacious  buildings. 

A  very  important  rank  in  the  topography  ot  the  Same 
diftrift  is  alio  maintained  by  the  Admiralty,  with  its 
lofty  tower,  from  which  it  affords  a  view  up  the  ftreets 
diverging  from  it  as  radii  from  their  centre,  andcfpecially 
that  called  the  Great  Perfpective,  extending  at  leaft  five 
miles  in  length.  The  body  of  the  building  is  an  oblong 
Square,  and,  as  is  juftly  obferved  by  M-  Storch,  remark- 
able for  nothing  fo  much  as  its  ugly  appearance.  The 
Side  of  the  admiralty  to  the  Neva  occasionally  prefent* 
the  public  with  a  magnificent  Spectacle ;  here  being  the 
wharf  and  dock-yard  from  whence  (hips  of  war  of  sixty 
to  a  hundred  guns  are  built,  and  every  launch  is  a  great 
holiday. 

The  grand  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ifaac,  which  was 
intended  by  the  emprefs  Catharine  II.  to  be  the  moft 
Sumptuous  of  all  the  city,  was  not  completed  in  her 
reign.  Like  the  marble  palace,  it  is  erefted  on  a  bafe- 
raentof  granite,  thefuperftructure,  both  within  and  with- 
out, being  of  marble,  jafper,  and  porphyry.  This 
church,  which  at  the  dcceaSe  of  Catharine  had  been, 
building  upwards  of  twenty-fix  years,  was  railed  to  the 
top  of  the  walls,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  with 
the  dome.  Her  fucceflbr,  impatient  to  fee  the  edifice 
completed,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  imperial  tafte,  caufed  it  to  be  finifhed 
of  brick* 

The  Square,  contiguous  to  the  Summer-gardens,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  except  the  ponderous  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  field-marthal  Roraanzof.  Ifaac 
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Place,  on  winch  the  church  of  that  name  is  built,  ii  in 
the  form  of  an  obttife  triangle,  and  il  enclofcd  by  haiid- 
fome  houfet.  Peter'*  Place,  in  which  the  famous  ftatne 
of  that  monarch  flands,  is  the  grandeft  of  all,  whether  we 
confider  it  in  irSelf,  or  in  the  profpefl  from  it,  compofcd 
of  the  noble  river,  the  parting  Ihips  and  boats,  the 
thronged  bridge,  and  the  oppofite  (bore  of  Vaflily-oftroS, 
bordered  by  palaces,  the  imperial  academies,  and  fump- 
tuous  houfes.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  originate 
three  ftraight,  long,  and  elegant,  Greets,  denominated 
Perspectives,  becaufe  from  their  fcveral  points  of  view 
they  afford  a  proSpecl  of  the  admiralty's  gilded  fpire.  It 
proceeds  in  a  direct  line,  one  little  curvature  excepted, 
irora  the  admiralty  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alexander 
Neufky ;  and  in  breadth  it  may  vie  with  the  fined  ftreers 
in  Europe ;  being,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  au- 
thor, by  one-half  broader  than  OxSord-ftreet,  in  London. 
Rents  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  confiderably  higher 
than  in  every  other ;  and  even  the  price  of  provifions 
and  other  neceflarics  is  here  much  enhanced  by  the  rea- 
dinefs  wherewith  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants  complies 
with  the  mod  exorbitant  demands. 

The  principal  public  edifices  of  the  Second  Admiralty 
Quarter  are  the  court-ftables,  the  college  of  medicine,and 
the  opera-houfe.  This  laft  is  a  fpacious  mafly  ftruclure 
in  a  noble  (tmplicity  of  ftyle,  in  theconftruftion  of  which, 
due  regard  was  bad  to  the  fcveral  requisites  of  its  deftina- 
tion.  Within  the  purlieus  of  this  quarter  of  the  town 
ftand  two  of  the  principal  Greek  churches.  In  that 
dedicated  to  God's  Mother  of  Karan,  containing  her 
portrait,  which  is  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  tbe 
Solemn  thankfgivings  for  the  fuccefs  of  public  affairs  are 
ufually  celebrated,  at  which  the  Sovereign  is  occalionally 
prefent  in  perfon.  The  church  of  Nicolai,  or  the  Sailors' 
Church,  confifts  of  two  dories,  whereof  the  lower  may 
be  heated  in  winter.    Its  five  cupolas  are  richly  gilded. 

The  grcatcft  curioCty  of  the  Third  Admiralty  Quarter 
is  the  Bank,  perhaps  the  mod  elegant  building  in  all  Pc- 
terfburg.  Of  tbe  churches  in  this  quarter,  only^the  Ca- 
tholic and  the  Armenian  are  deferving  of  fpeciricarion  ; 
both  of  them  are  rather  confpicuous  for  the  tafte  dis- 
played in  their  ftruclure,  than  for  their  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  lad-mentioned 
quarters  belong  chiefly  to  the  trading  claffes. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  the  Styckhof,  the 
Arfenal  is  tbe  mod  remarkable.  It  forms  an  open  qua- 
drangle of  three  (lories,  is  built  in  a  grand  ftyle,  and  wears 
an  aipecl  of  dignity,  correfpondent  to  its  defign.  Facing 
the  Styckhof- road  it  has  a  magnificent  portico,  and  the 
roof  is  ornamented  with  trophies  and  allegorical  figures 
of  excellent  fculpture.  Oppofite  the  principal  front,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ftreet,  is  a  large  Square  court  filled 
with  piles  of  cannon-balls  and  bombs.  Remarkable  of 
itfelf,  and  from  the  viciflitudes  it  has  undergone,  is  the 
edifice  that  was  formerly  the  Pantheon  of  prince  Potcm- 
kin,  which  the  emprels  Catharine  II.  afterwards  pur- 
chased, and  dertined  for  her  autumnal  refidence,  denomi- 
nating it  the  Tauridan  Palace.  At  that  time,  this  Superb 
edifice  confided  properly  of  only  one  floor ;  but  the  body  of 
-  the  building,  having  wings  extending  along  the  ftreet, 
lad  over  the  grand  portal,  Supported  upon  columns,  two 
(lories  Surmounted  with  a  large  cupola.  The  IcSt  wing 
was  greatly  lengthened  by  the  emprefs,  by  a  Series  of 
additional  erections,  taking  in  one  entire  ftreet,  fitted  up 
as  dwellings  for  her  retinue,  orangeries,  &c.  She  like- 
wise changer  the  whole  interior  of  the  principal  ftruclure, 
and  augmen.irl  it  by  the  addition  of  a  theatre.  Above 
fifteen  hundred  labourers  were  employed  in  this  work, 
which  was  even  profecuted  during  the  night  by  the  light 
of  torches,  as  the  emprefs  bad  rcfolved  to  pafs  tbe 
en  Suing  autumn  there.  Dying  a  few  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, this  gorgeous  palace  was  by  her  fon  andfucceffor 
converted  into  barracks. 

In  this  compartment  are  the  Italian  Gardens,  the  Ta- 
peftry  raanulaclory,  the  Foundcry  of  Cannon,  tbe  Impe- 


rial Brewery,  and  the  Slobode  of  the  Horfe-Guards. 
Here  are  likewise  the  churches  of  St.  Sergius  and  of  the 
/Preobajenflcoi-guards,  dedicated  to  the  transfiguration  of 
Chrid,  with  the  church  of  St.  Pantileon  and  Simeon  on 
the  Fontanka,  and  the  Subaltern  Yzger  church  on  the 
Ligova  canal,  which  is  the  only  one  of  timber.  Tbe 
Lutheran  church  of  St.  Anne,  belonging  to  the  Germans, 
(lands  here  in  the  Third  Artillery-ftreet.  The  Styckhof 
contains  likewife  the  palaces  of  the  princes  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  on  the  Fontanka  that  of  prince  Sheremetof, 
with  its  Spacious  court  ornamented  with  datues  and  a 
pleaSure-gardcn  in  the  Dutch  tafte. 

The  Rojeftvenfkoi  Quarter,  though  comparatively  Small 
and  inconsiderable,  yet  contains  the  only  monaftery  and 
the  only  convent  within  the  city.  The  Vofkrefenlkoi 
nunnery,  or  convent,  was  originally  built  and  inhabited 
by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  while  grandduchef*  j  and  on 
hcracccflion  to  the  throne  it  was,  in  1744,  convertedinto 
a  convent  for  twenty  nuns.  The  building  and  walls 
indole  a  large  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  flands 
the  church.  Catharine  II.  Suffered  the  nunnery  to  re- 
main, but  enlarged  the  ftroclure,  and  Sounded  in  it  a  Se- 
minary for  young  ladiesof  noble  families.  Thetnonailcry 
of  Alexander  Neufki  is  built  in  the  (hape  of  a  Spread 
eagle,  and  contains  in  its  ample  bounds  the  palace  of  the 
metropolitan,  the  cell*  of  fixty  monks,  five  churches,  a 
School,  &c.  The  famous  (hrine  of  St.  Alexander,  com- 
pofcd entirely  of  wrought  Solid  diver,  occupies  -1  consider- 
able Space  in  the  elegant  church,  creeled  exprefsly  for  that 
purpofe.  Beneath  the  pavement  is  the  vault  conftruc^cd 
by  Catharine  II.  Sor  her  relics,  and  thofeof  her  imperial 
fucceflbrs. 

Among  the  public  edifices  of  the  Mo(kof(koi  Quarter, 
is  the  imperial  Yiegerhof  for  the  corps  of  chaffeurs.  This 
fpacious  and  noble  edifice  was  jult  finiftied  at  the  demife 
of  Catharine  II.  and  her  (on  Paul  converted  it  into  bar- 
racks. The  town-hofpital  is  likewife  Situated  here,  and 
deServes  notice  Srom  tbe  grandeur  of  its  architecture. 

VafTdi-oftrof  is  the  feat  of  commerce  and  of  literature. 
The  Exchange  and  Academy  of  Sciences  (land  on  this 
ifland.  The  Academy  of  Arts  alfo  here  raifes  its  majef- 
tic  front  on  the  (bore  of  the  Neva,  over-againd  the 
Galhcrenhof.  AScending  the  river,  the  eoaH  it  lined 
with  the  Spacious  edifices  of  the  land-cadet- corps;  and 
the  eaftern  -promontory  of  the  ifland  it  decorated  with 
the  three  large  ftruclures  which  form  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  tbe  extremity  of  which  appears  the  Superb 
Exchange.  Among  the  numerous  churches  Situate  on 
the  Vaflili-oftrof,  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Catharine 
is  principally  confpicuous  for  the  neatnefs  and  Simpliciry 
of  its  architecture,  tbe  portico  of  which  is  Srom  the 
model  of  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

The  Peterfburg  Quarter  of  the  town  confifts  of  Several 
iflands ;  and,  though  it  has  no  Sumptuous  edifices  to 
boaft  of,  yet  contains  the  parent  0/  all  that  exift  in  the 
imperial  refidence,  namely,  the  original  wooden  palace 
or  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great,  over  which  is  erected  a 
brick  building,  on  arches,  rb  prcferve  it  Srom  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  as  a  Sacred  relic  of  that  creative 
genius.  Thefe  iflands  are  Petrofflci-oltrof,  which,  befides 
a  Small  wooden  Summer- houTe  belonging  to  the  grand 
duke  Conftantine,  has  nothing  worth  mcntioning.-and  is 
partly  covered  with  foreli-trees.  OS  the  fame  delcription 
is  the  Apothecary-ifland,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
garden  upon  it  belonging  to  the  medical  college.  Ano- 
ther petty  ifland  is  occupied  by  the  hemp-magazines,  on 
which  account,  during  the  Summer,  a  numerous  fleer  of 
barks  and  galleots  are  conftantly  collected  about  it. 
Kainmenoi-oftrof,  belonging  to  one  of  the  imperial 
family,  has  upon  it  an  elegant  villa,  an  hofpital  for  in- 
valids, and  a  number  of  beautiful  pleafure  houfes.  The 
ifland  Yelagin,  fo  designated  from  tbe  name  of  its  pro- 
prietor, is  highly  embellifhed  by  art,  and  laid  out  in  walks, 
parterres,  and  avenues,  with  plantations  and  (hrubberies, 
So  as  to  reSemble  the  pleaSure-grouuds  of  an  Englifh 
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nobleman.  Krefioffki-oftrof,  the  Urged  of  theft  illandt, 
belong*  to  count  Razumowfki ;  and,  though  left  trans* 
formed  by  art,  is  however,  by  reafon  of  iti  delightful 
profpc&s  arifing  from  the  noble  vida*  and  walks,  and  the 
ihores  of  the  furrounding  ides,  very  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  city. 

The  lad  and  greateft  curiolity  of  thU  quarter  is  the 
citadel,  which  (lands  on  the  ifland  in  the  Neva,  four 
hundred  fathoms  long  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  near 
the  Peteriburg-ifle,  a  Tittle  above  Vaffili-odrof,  and  there- 
fore nearly  oppofife  to  the  marble  palace.  The  date  of 
its  condruftion  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  em- 
pire, as  marking  at  the  fame  time  the  era  of  this  city.  In 
the  year  1703,  while  Peter  the  Great  was  cauGng  an 
earthen  rampart  to  be  thrown  up  on  this  fpot,  little 
could  he  forefee  that  the  hamlet,  confiding  entirely  of  a 
few  fifhermen't  huts,  would  within  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury be  garniflied  with  marble  templet  and  gorgeous 
palaces.  Even  his  rampart  of  mud  has  met  with  a  bril- 
liant lot,  being  faced  on  the  Neva  fide  with  a  magnificent 
quay  of  gran  it*.  This  was  the  work  of  the  emprefs 
Catharine  II.  The  fortrefs  has  two  gates  ;  one  looking 
towards  the  Peterfborr  ifland,  with  which  ic  has  commu- 
nication by  a  drawbridge,  the  other  fronting  the  admi- 
ralty-fide, to  which  the  only  acccf*  is  by  water.  The 
mod  linking  edifice  within  the  walls  is  the  church  of  Sr. 
Peter  and  Sr.  Paul,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  ductile 
genius  of  the  famous  czar.  It  dands  in  an  open  place 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  enclofurej  having, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  no  more  than  one  cupola, 
with  a  tower  fifty  fathoms  in  height,  furnifhed  with  a 
chiming  clock,  for  which  no  left  a  fum  than  forty-five 
thoufand  rubles  were  paid  by  Peter  the  Great.  From 
•hit  tower  the  fpire  rife*  twelve  fathoms,  it  gilt  with 
ducat-gold,  and  the  whole  prefents  a  beautiful  objea 
from  various  points  of  view.  This  church  contains  the 
bone*  of  its  heroic  founder,  and  feveral  of  his  fucccflbr*. 
Among  the  other  curiofities  of  the  caftle  are  to  be  noted 
the  imperial  gold  and  filver  affay-offices,  and  the  mint. 

Lartly,  the  Vyborg  Quarter  ha*  the  mod  rural  appear- 
ance of  all ;  fince,  excepting  the  ftreet  along  the  bank  of 
the  Neva,  ft  i*  entirely  occupied  by  cottages  of  the  pea- 
fan  try,  and  its  fmall  population  is  chiefly  employed  in 
rudic  labours.  Notwithflanding  this  charafieriftic,  it 
however  numbers  araongd  its  buildings  two  noble  man- 
sions. That  belonging  to  the  latecount  Befborodko,  (land- 
ing on  the  Neva,  has  wings  of  colonnades,  which  form  an 
amphitheatre,  and  has  an  elegant  garden  in  the  Englifh 
tade.  The  other  of  theft  villas,  remarkable  for  its  cu- 
rious ftyle  of  architecture,  is  the  property  of  count 
Stroganof,  and  has  liktwifc  cxtenfive  gardens.  The 
wharf  for  merchant-drips  of  all  defcriptions,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  i*  the  lad  particular  we  (hall  men- 
tion. 

The  population  of  St.  Peterrtmrg  it  computed  at 
•  50,000  perfons,  confiding  of  Ruffians,  Germans,  Finns, 
French,  Swedes, Englifh,  Dutch,  Poles,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Portuguefe,  tec.  St.  Peterfburg  is  therefore  a  colonial 
city,  of  the  motley  mixture  of  which  the  Ruffians  form 
by  far  the  major  part  of  the  people,  though  they  are  not 
the  aborigines  of  the  region  which  the  fovereigns  of 
tbe  Ruffian  empire  have  fixed  upon  as  their  imperial  refi- 
dence. 

The  revenue  which  the  date  draws  from  tbe  traffic  of 
tbe  city,  may  at  preftnt  be  eftimated  at  about  five  mil- 
lions of  rubles.  If  to  this  be  added  the  tax  on  the  (ale 
of  houfes,  on  contracts,  &c.  on  the  lowed  probable  cal- 
culation, the  total  will  perhaps  be  incrcaftd  by  one-half. 

Bread-corn  is  brought  to  St.  Peterfburg  from  1 1. r  coun- 
tries bordering  on  tbe  Volga.  Both  rye  and  wheal  en 
bread  are  eaten  here}  the  latter  is  the  common  food  of 
even  tbe  lowed  and  poored  clafTes.  The  rye-bread  is  well 
tailed,  and  yields  more  nourifhment  j  it  is  universally 
eaten,  and  even  in  families  of  good  condition,  where  they 
have  the  choofing  between  this  and  the  other.  The 
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poorer  fort  ufe  what  is  called  black  bread,  prepared  of 
rye-meal  unboiled,  and  is  extremely  nutritious. 

To  dranger*,  unaccuftomed  to  the  various  changes 
produced  in  men  and  things  by  the  influence  of  intenft 
trod,  nothing  appear*  more  wonderful  than  that  part  of 
the  city  dedicated  to  tbe  fate  of  frozen  provifions.  Your 
a&oni'hed  fight  is  there  arreded  by  a  vad  open  fquare, 
containing  the  bodies  of  many  thoufand  animals,  piled 
in  pyrainidical  heaps  on  all  fide* }  cows,  (heep,  bogs, 
fowl*,  butter,  eggs,  fi(h,  all  ftiffened  into  granite.  Tbe 
fifh  are  attraaively  beautiful,  poffeffing  tbe  vivid- 
nefs  of  their  living  colour,  with  the  tranfparent  clearnef* 
of  wax  imitations.  The  beads  preftiit  a  far  lefs  pleafing 
fpectacle;  mod  of  the  larger  (ort  being  fkinned,  and 
claffed  according  to  their  fpecies}  groups  of  many  hun- 
dreds are  feen  piled  upon  their  bind  legs  againd  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  each  were  making  an  effort  to  climb  over  the 
back  of  its  neighbour.  The  apparent  animation  of  their 
feemingly-druggling  attitudes  (as  if  fuddenly  feized  in 
moving,  and  petrified  by  froft,)  gives  a  horrid  life  to  this 
dead  fcene.  Had  an  enchanter's  wand  been  indantane- 
oufly  waved  orer  this  fea  of  animals  during  their  different 
actions,  they  could  not  have  been  fixed  more  decidedly. 
Their  hardnefs,  too,  is  fo  extreme,  that  the  natives  chop 
them  up  for  the  purchafers  like  wood,  and  the  chips  of 
their  carcafet  fly  od"  in  tbe  fame  way  as  fplinters  do  from 
mattes  of  timber  and  coal.  Tbe  provifions  collected  here 
are  the  product  of  countries  many  thoufand  mile*  dittant. 
Siberia,  Archangel,  and  ftill  remoter  provinces,  furnidt 
the  inerchandifc,  which,  during  the  frod'«  ftverity,  i* 
conveyed  hither  011  fledge*.  In  confequenceof  the  mul- 
titudes of  theft  commodities,  and  the  fliort  period  allowed 
to  the  evidence  of  the  market,  they  are  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year  j  and  are,  therefore,  bought 
in  large  quantities  to  be  laid  up  as  winter  dock.  When 
deposited  in  cellars,  they  keep  for  a  length  of  time. 

Fifh  is  here  a  very  common  article  of  con  fn  rapt  ion. 
The  fterlet  is  one  of  the  mod  efteemed  kinJ»  of  fifti,  and 
i»  consequently  tbe  dcareft.  Of  theft  about  twenty-five 
thoufand  are  every  year  brought  alive  to  St.  Peterfburg 
from  the  Volga ;  which  river  moreover  fend*  upward*  of 
a  million  of  fizeable  fidt  of  various  other  kinds.  The 
town  is  fupplied  with  the  ordinary  forts  of  live  filh  from 
the  Ladoga  lake.  Frozen,  falted,  and  dried,  filh  are 
moflly  the  food  of  the  lower  clafTes.  Tbe  Neva  abound* 
with  falmon,  which  however  are  inferior  in  point  of  fla- 
vour to  thoft  of  Riga.  Cray-fib  are  alio  Caught  in  die 
Neva;  befides  which  the  Volga  furnidie*  annually  about 
a  milliou.  Vegetables  are  the  fole  article  of  confumption 
which  the  city  obtains  forthe  mod  part  from  it*  environs. 
The  culture  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  here  brought  to 
fucb  perfection,  that  the  moll  delicate  exotics  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  had  at  every  ieafon  of  the  year,  and  of  un- 
common excellence.  Several  of  theft,  fuch  as  cauli- 
flowers, afparagus,  fee.  are  very  common,  and  not  dear. 
Sour  cabbage,  which  the  Ruffians  call  fckifchi,  the  falu- 
tary  antifcorbutic  virtues  of  which  have  procured  it  a 
welcome  reception  olfo  in  other  countries  under  the  name 
of  fimr  crout,  is  a  daily  dim  of  the  common  people  j  it  is 
even  ferved  up  at  great  table*  as  a  national  delicacy. 
Salted  cucumbers  are  eaten  in  equal  abundance,  and  are 
extremely  cheap.  The  fruit  reared  in  the  orchards  and 
forcing- boufes  in  and  about  St.  Peterfburg,  is  not  nearly 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  tade  and  luxury.  Fruit  of 
the  country  comet  from  the  Ukraine,  and  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  Volga  and  tbe  Occa ;  foreign  fruit,  efpe- 
cially  apples,  from  Rodock  and  Stettin,  to  the  amount  of 
about  a  hundred  thoufand  rubles  annually.  The  fird 
(hips  that  arrive  here  in  the  fpring  import  oranges  of  both 
kinds,  and  lemons  iu  fuch  abundance,  that  the  fale  of 
theft  goods  often  fcarcely  pays  tbe  freight.  A  chert  con- 
taining four  hundred  lemons  i*  ufuaHy  to  be  had,  at 
that  Ieafon,  for  two  or  three  ruble*.  Of  the  ordinary  li- 
quors, qHm  it  an  acidulous,  cooling,  and  wbolefome,  be- 
verage, peculiarly  national,  and  is  offered  for  fale  at  the 
9  Q  corner* 
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comers  of  all  the  ftreets.  In  rummer  it  is  cuftomary  to 
ccoi  it  with  ice.  Thejuice  of  the  cranberry  yield*  an  ex- 
cellent and  refrefliing  liquor,  in  very  frequent  ufe  under 
the  appellation  of  hlukca.  By  a  mixture  of  klukva,  it  i* 
by  no  means  uncommon  not  only  to  improve  the  qua* 
and  other drinkB,  but  it  is  ufed,  even  in  good  houfcs,  for 
making  punch,  when  lemons  are  at  a  high  price,  or  not 
to  be  had.  Sbiten  is  prepared  of  honey  and  pepper 
boiled  in  water,  and  hawked  about  the  town  by  people 
whotnakcit  their  trade,  and  are  therefore  called  Jbittvjkikt. 
in  the  public  houfes  may  be  had  beer,  mead,  and  brandy. 
Among  the  more  delicious  forts  of  national  liquors,  the 
xijhnrfca  and  maliitfca  mn ft  not  be  forgot,  a  fort  of  wine 
mad;  from  cherry-juice  put  into  fermentation  by  fugar 
and  brandy;  kijhjkijhi,%  (pedes  of  quas  of  a  fuperior  qua- 
lity, and  feveral  others.  Their  confumption,  however, 
falls  very  Ihort,  when  compared  with  that  of  foreign  li- 
quors. Wine,  porter,  and  ale,  are  in  general  ufe.  Of 
the  firft,  upwards  of  150.000  bogfheads  are  imported 
every  year,  and  of  the  two  laft  to  an  amount  exceeding 
«6o,ooo  rubles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  here  confumed. 
The  wood  for  firing  produced  in  the  circumjacent  diftria 
is  not  futttcient  for  the  prodigious  demand  of  this  city; 
about  150,000  fathoms,  moflly  of  birch,  being  annually 
brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

No  capital,  except  London,  is  perhaps  fo  well  fupplied 
with  water  as  this  city.  The  Neva,  with  its  numerous 
branches  and  canals,  conveys  it  through  every  part  of  the 
town  {  fo  that  no  family  can  have  far  to  fetch  it.  Some- 
times indeed  they  have  too  much  of  it ;  for  the  Neva  is 
apt  to  overflow,  and  inundate  the  city  in  a  very  liiitrelTing 
manner.  On  the  9th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  while 
Mr.  Coxe  was  at  Peterlburg,  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind 
Mowing  at  firft  fouth-wclt  and  afterwards  weft,  raifed  the 
Neva  and  its  various  branches  to  fo  great  a  height,  that 
at  five  in  the  morning  the  waters  poured  over  the  town, 
but  more  particularly  the  Vaftili  OBrof  and  the  Idand  of 
St.  Peterlburg.  The  torrent  rofe  in  feveral  streets  to  the 
dct.th  of  lour  feet  and  a  half,  and  overturned,  by  its  ra- 
pidity, various  buildings  and  bridges.  About  feven,  the 
wind  (bitting  to  north-weft,  the  flood  fell  as  fuddenly  ; 
and  at  mid  day  molt  of  the  ftreets,  which  in  the  morning 
could  only  be  pafled  in  boats,  became  dry.  For  a  Ihort 
time,  the  river  rofe  ten  feet  feven  inches  above  its  ordi- 
nary level. 

Mr.  Kraft,  profelTor  of  experimental  philofophy  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  written  a  judicious 
treatife  upon  the  inundation  of  the  Neva,  from  which  the 
following  obfervations  were  extracted  by  Mr.  Coxei 
*'  Thefe  floods  are  lefs  alarming  than  formerly,  as  the 
fuelling  of  the  river  to  about  fix  feet  above  its  ufual 
level,  which  ufed  to  overflow  the  whole  town,  has  no 
longtr  any  effect,  excepting  upon  the  lower  parts  of  Pe- 
lerfourg;  a  circumstance  owing  to  the  gradual  raiting  of 
the  ground  by  buildings  and  other  caufes.  Upon  tra- 
cing the  principal  inundations,  the  profeilbr  informs  us 
that  the  moll  ancient,  of  which  there  is  any  tradition, 
happened  in  1691,  and  is  mentioned  by  Weber,  from  the 
account  of  fome  filhermen  inhabiting  near  Niefcbauts,  a 
Swediflj  redoubt  upon  the  Neva,  about  three  miles  from 
the  prefent  fortrels  of  Peterlburg.  At  that  period  the 
waters  ufually  rofe  every  five  years ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  diftria  no  fooner  perceived  the  particular  ftorms 
which  they  bad  been  taught  by  fatal  experience  to  confi- 
deras  forerunners  of  a  flood,  than  they  took  their  hovels 
to  pieces,  and,  joining  the  timbers  together  in  the  form 
of  rafts,  fattened  them  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft 
trees,  and  repaired  to  the  mountain  of  Duderof,  which 
is  distant  fix  miles  from  their  place  of  abode,  where  they 
waited  till  the  waters  fubfided.  The  circumftanccs  molt 
liable  to  promote  the  overflowings  of  the  Neva,  are  when, 
at  the  autumnal  equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or 
after  the  full  or  new  moon,  that  luminary  being  near  her 
perigseum,  a  violent  north-well  wind  drives  the  waters 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide,  into 


the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied  or  inftaritaneoufly  Suc- 
ceeded by  .1  fouth-welt  wind  in  that  fea  and  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  All  thefe  circuniftances  concurred  at  the  in- 
undation of  1777:  it  happened  two  days  before  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  four  before  the  fall  moon,  two  after  her 
palling  through  the  perigaiura,  and  by  a  ftorm  at  fouth- 
weft,  which  wis  preceded  by  ftrong  weft  winds  in  the 
northern  ocean,  and  ftrong  north  winds  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Baltic."  See  Remarques  fur  les  D6bordemens  de  la 
Ne\a  a  St.  Peterfbourg,  accompagnee*  d'une  Carte  repre- 
fentant  la  Crue  et  la  Diminution  des  Eaux,  Sec.  in  Hot. 
Aft.  Pet.  for  1777. 

The  benediction  of  the  water*  of  the  Neva,  is  a  very 
interefting  ceremony  which  takes  place  annually  at  Pe- 
terlburg. The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke  was  prefent  at 
this  fpectaclej  and  in  the  laft  volume  of  his  Travels, juft 
publilhed,  he  bad  defcribed  it  in  the  following  terms. 
"The  benediaion  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  takes 
place  on  the  6th  of  January  ( Old  Style),  and  was  for- 
merly celebrated  with  great  fplendour  and  magnificence, 
on  the  river.  At  prefent,  a  fmall  temple,  of  an  octagon 
form,  made  of  wood,  painted  and  adorned  with  crofTes 
and  pictures,  reprefenting  parts  of  the  hiltory  of  John 
the  Baptift,  is  erected  on  the  Admiralty  Canal  ■  an  in- 
clofure  is  formed  around  it,  and  within  is  a  bole  cut  in 
the  ice.  A  platform,  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth,  lead* 
from  the  palace  to  the  temple  ;  along  which  the  proceffion 
advances,  confining  of  the  archbiihop,  accompanied  by 
bifhops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  imperial  fami- 
ly, and  perfons  attached  to  the  court.  Having  arrived  at 
the  temple,  different  prayers  are  recited;  after  which, 
the  archbiihop  defcends  a  ladder  placed  within  the  octa- 
gon building,  and  dips  the  crofs  thrice  in  the  water  ;  the 
benediction  being  pronounced  at  the  fame  time.  Some 
of  the  water  is  then  taken  up  in  a  veflel,  and  sprinkled  on 
the  furrounding  fpectators.  The  military  with  their 
standards,  the  religious  orders  in  their  different  drefles, 
the  prefence  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  affembled  together,  form  a  very  (hiking  fcetie. 
The  laft  occaGon  on  which  Peter  the  Great  appeared  in 
public,  was  at  the  celebration  of  this  ceremony.  He  was 
previously  indifpofed  ;  a  fevere  cold  attacked  tim  on  the 
day  of  the  benediction  of  the  waters,  increafed  his  disor- 
der, and  in  a  Ihort  time  brought  on  bis  death.  At  tbe 
celebration  of  a  ceremony  of  the  fame  kind,  which  was 
inftituted  in  the  early  period  of  tbe  empire,  at  Mofcow, 
an  image  of  tbe  Holy  Virgin  was  plunged  into  the  rivers 
the  water  was  blefled  by  the  patriarch,  and  tbe  tfar,  and 
the  persons  of  tbe  court  who  were  prefent,  were  fprinkled 
with  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  thislarge  city,  besides  Ruffianr,con- 
fift  ol  all  nations ;  fo  that  a  perfon  bears  a  great  variety 
of  languages,  and  fees  an  infinite  diverfity  of  fafhions 
and  eultoms,  at  Sr.  Peterlburg.  The  fplendour  of  the 
court  is  imitated  by  tbe  inhabitants  in  genera);  though 
every  thing  belonging  to  apparel,  and  especially  if  made 
by  foreign  artifans,  is  very  dear;  and  likewife  furniture, 
and  houfes  in  an  eligible  iituation,  bear  foraetimes  an  ex- 
travagant price.  The  police  is  well  regulated,  and  li- 
berty of  confeience  is  enjoyed  to  its  utmoft  extent. 

Peter  tbe  Great  has  been  much  cenfured  for  transfer, 
ring  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Mofcow  to  St.  Peters- 
burg; the  former  of  which  lay  nearer  to  the  centre  of  his 
dominions.  But  thefe  objections  will  have  little  weight 
with  tbofe  who  confider  the  confequences  of  the  removal. 
The  new  city  is  nearer  than  Mofcow  was  to  the  more  ci- 
vilized parts  of  Europe;  and  from  an  intercourfe  with 
them  tbe  manners  of  tbe  Ruffians  bave  been  improved, 
and  the  nobility  in  particular  have  loft  much  of  their  feu- 
dal importance.  Above  all,  the  grand  object  of  Peter, 
that  of  having  a  formidable  navy  in  the  Baltic,  has  cer- 
tainly been  obtained ;  and  the  emperor  of  RutTia  is  now 
the  arbiter  of  the  north,  and,  in  fome  degree,  tbe  medi- 
ator of  all  Europe.  In  Ihort,  the  erection  ofSt.  Petersburg 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  afts  of  Peter's  reign,  and  has 
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in  iti  confluence*  been  the  rood  beneficial.  Indeed  it 
is  at  le«lt  probable,  that,  if  through  any  revolution  the 
feat  of  government  Ihould  be  again  transferred  to  Mof- 
cow,  we  fhould  nowhere  fee  the  trace*  of  thofe  memora- 
ble improvement*,  which  the  parting  century  ha*  given 
birth  to,  but  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  ;  and  RulTia  would 
again,  in  all  probability,  relapfe  into  her  original  barba- 
nfm. 

The  chief  publication*  confulted  in  this  article  are— 
Tooke'*  Tranflations  from  MM.  Falconet  and  Diderot, 
particularly  on  the  celebrated  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
now  linifhing  by  the  former  at  Petersburg,  with  a  Plate  of 
the  Statue i  1777.  Coxe'*  Travel*  in  Poland,  Ruflia.&c. 
17*4.  Clarke'*  Travel*,  1813.  Gent.  Mag.  1775,  1777, 
J7I1,  1783.  Monthly  Review  for  1784..  Times,  Apr.  3, 
slat. 

PETERSBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhop. 
rick  of  Ofnabruck  t  one  mile  fouth  of  Ofnabruck. 

PETERSBURG,  a  poft.town  of  Virginia,  of  eonGder- 
able  trade,  in  Dinwiddie  county,  on  the  fouth-eatt  bank 
of  Aoparoatox  river,  twenty.five  mile*  fouth  of  Rich- 
mond.  It  contain*  about  400  houfes,  irregularly  built, 
an  epifcopal  church,  a  court-houfe.  and  a  gaol.  The 
Freeraafon**  ball  is  a  handfome  building.  Here  are  Ce- 
ntal tobacco- wareboufes,  (lore*  of  dry  goods,  and  fome 
few  neat  and  commodious  dwelling- boufet.  In  1790  it 
contained  slat  inhabitants,  including  1165  (laves.  It* 
fituation  is  rather  low  and  unhealthy.  The  whole  ex- 
ports of  this  town,  valued  at  the  ufual  peace-prices, 
amount  to  1,389,300  dollars,  be  fides  the  value  of  peach 
and  apple  brandy,  whilkey,  4cc.  It  is  80  mile*  weft  by  north 
from  Norfolk.  Like  Richmond,  Williarofburgh,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Norfolk,  it  i*  a  corporation  i  and,  what  i*  lingu- 
lar, Pererfburg  city  comprehend*  part  of  three  counties. 
The  celebrated  Indian  queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom 
defcended  the  Randolph  and  Bowling  families,  formerly 
refided  at  this  place.  In  July  1815,  a  dreadful  fire  took 
place  here,  which  confumed  300  houfes,  deflroying  two- 
third*  of  the  town,  the  office  of  difcount,  depoilt,  tobacco- 
warehoufc,  and  its  content*.  Many  live*  were  loft, 
owing  to  feveral  houfe*  being  blown  up.  Lat.  37.  14..  N. 
Ion  78  8  W 

PETERSBURG,  a  very  ftourifhing  poft.town  of 
Georgia,  in  Elbert  county,  in  a  pleafant  and  falubrious 
fituation,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  Broad  river  with  the  Savannah.  Several  refpectable 
merchants  have  fettled  in  thi*  town  1  twenty  mile*  north 
by  eaft  from  Wafhington.  It  contains,  together  with  the 
county  and  Elberton-town,  11,156  inhabitant*  s  the 
dave*  of  the  county  being  4191,  thofe  of  the  town  1*5, 
and  thofe  of  Elbert  on  58.  Lat.  33.  46.  N.  Ion.  It.  3s.  W. 

PETERSBURG,  a  town  of  the  Rate  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  river  Kentucky  1  twelve  mile*  fouth-eaft  of  Frank- 
fort.   Lat.  37.  5*.  N.  Ion.  It. 4.  W. 

PETERSBURG,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  New  York, 
in  Renflelaer  county,  eaft  of  the  village  of  Troy,  incor- 
porated in  179],  and  containing  4311  inhabitant*.— A 
pouStown  of  Pennfylvania,  in  York-county,  two  miles 
nortb  of  the  Maryland  line  s  containing  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  about  eighty  houfe*  1  twenty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Yorktown.— A  town  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  Huntingdon-county,  with  194  inhabitants. 

PETERSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Sam  land  1  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  KBnigfberg. 

PETERSDORF,  or  Pstramstorff.    See  Bbrch- 
THO1.DSD0RFP,  vol.  ii. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  borough-town,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  or  Hampfhire;  fifty-five  mile*  fouth-weft 
from  London.  Though  but  a  chapelry  to  the  parifh  of 
Buritoo,  Peter! field  i*  a  market  and  borough  town  of 
confiderable  antiquity.  It*  firft  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  vefted  it*  govern- 
ment in  a  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  empowered  them 
to  return  two  members  to  parliament ;  but  two  return* 
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had  been  previously  made,  one  in  the'thirty-fifth  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  other  in  the  timeof  Edward  VI. 

The  right  of  election,  as  determined  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  1717,  is  "in  tbe  freeholders  of  lands,  or  an- 
cient dwelling. boufes  or  (bamblet,  or  dwelling-houfe*  or 
fhambltsbniltupon.mcient  foundations, within  the  laid  bo- 
rough." The  right  ha*  been  more  clearly  ftated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  houfe  of  common*,  May  19, tlii,  to  belong 
to  "  the  burgeffes,  and  the  freeholders  of  land*,  boufet,  and 
tenements,  within  the  borough."  It  fignifie*  little,  how- 
ever, in  what  manner  the  right  i*  exprefled,  a*  the  whole 
property  of  tbe  borough  i*  in  the  hand*  of  Hylton  Jallift'r, 
efq,  lord  of  the  manor  j  and  the  titular  mayor,  who  is 
the  returning  officer,  i*  appointed  by  him  at  hi*  court- 
leet.  This  gentleman,  therefore,  appoints  the  returning 
officer,  and  name*  both  the  members  1  he  has  named  hitn- 
felf  for  onej  lir  Philip  Mufgrave,  bart.  is  the  other. 
The  dwelling-houfes  and  (hambles  give  the  right  of  vo- 
ting, not  to  the  occupiers  or  proprietors,  but  to  the  in- 
dividual who  has  purchafed  the  freeholds  of  thofe  places, 
and  conveys  a  few  of  them  on  the  day  of  election  to  his 
fervants  or  dependents,  who  thereby  become  voters  for 
the  day,  and  return  the  peribn  they  are  directed.  The 
members  are  never  fcen  in  this  borough,  nor  known  to 
any  perfon  connected  with  it,  except  the  proprietor. 
There  are  thirty-fix  of  thefe  clofe  or  nominal  boroughs 
in  England,  which  fend  feventy-two  members  to  the  im- 
perial parliament,  fome  of  them  deftitute  of  a  liagle 
houfe  or  inhabitant:  their  eftablilhments  all  exiliing  in 
fiction.  The  borough  itfelf,  like  Old  Sarum,  is  a  fic- 
tion, there  exifting  no  fucb  place  but  by  name.  The 
electors  in  all  thefe  borough*  are  fiction*  named  upon 
parchment  for  the  day.  The  returning  officer  i*  alfo  * 
fictitious  character,  called  a  bailiff,  Reward,  portreve,  or 
titular  mayor,  having  no  office,  function,  or  power,  but 
that  offettmghis  name  to  tbe  inftrtiment  which  concludes 
thefe  fictitious  proceedings.  Thefe  burgage-tenure  bo- 
rough* are  a  greater  abomination  than  even  the  corpora- 
tion borough*i  for  there,  there  nre  a  certain  number  of 
individual*  with  an  efficient  officer  at  their  bead  1  but 
km,  every  thing  is  nominal  except  tbe  member*. 

The  regular  place  of  worfhip  is  a  cbapel  of  cafe,  and 
near  it  Hands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  William  III.  erected 
by  William  Jollifte,  efq.  with  an  infeription  on  the  pe- 
ri efta  I.  The  paftage  of  travellers  from  London  to  Portf- 
mouth,  forms  the  principal  fupport  of  Petertfield.  It  has 
a  market  on  Saturday;  and  two  annual  fair*,  July  io>anil 
December  it.  The  petty  feffion*  are  holden  here.  The 
number  of  houfe*  is  ftated  to  be  19s,  of  inhabitant*  1 1 59, 
But  thi*  town,  which  if  it  has  not  been  going  to  decay, 
ha*  experienced  no  improvement  for  fome  time  paft,  is 
now,  we  are  told,  once  more  rearing  it*  head,  by  the  re- 
moving of  nuifances,  the  repairing  of  houfes,  and  the 
building  of  new  one*  ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that,  when  the  bridge  and  caufeway  between  Havanc 
and  Hayling-  ifland  are  finifhed,  Petersfield  will  once 
more  become  a  flourishing  town.  It  was  formerly  a 
very  confiderable  manufacturing  place  for  woollen- 
cloths,  at  wtrch  upwards  of  a  thoufand  perfon*  were 
employed. 

Mapledurham,  about  two  miles  fouth  of  Petercfield, 
was  fome  time  the  feat  and  refidence  of  the  hiftorian 
Edward  Gibbon,  efq.  At  Butler-hill,  a  fhort  diftance 
from  Mapledurham,  Aubrey  place*  aconfiderableencamp- 
raenr. 

A  few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Petersfield  are  the  villages 
of  Eaft  and  Weft  Meon,  mentioned  in  the  Domciday- 
book  a*  the  property  of  tbe  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and 
then  known  by  tbe  general  name  of  Mtw.  In  tbe 
church  at  Eaft  Meon  1*  a  very  ancient  font,  bearing  an 
exact  refemblance  to  that  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  and 
molt  probably  the  work  of  the  fame  artift,  and  given  by 
the  fame  bifhop.  The  upper  part,  or  bafin,  is  placed  on 
a  circular  waft  of  three  large  (ingle  ftones,  and  its  corners 
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arc  fupported  on  circular  pillnrs  without  bafes,  and  hay- 
ing capitals  of  plain  upright  leaves. 

Six  miles  north -cad  from  Petersfield,  but  a  little  out  of 
the  road,  and  inSuffex,  is  MiUandhouff,  (now  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Rev.  John  Coles,)  which  was  for  feveral 
years  the  feat  of  John  Wilkes,  efq.  the  original  author 
and  publiOier  of  this  work,  and  where  the  firft  ten  vo. 
lumes  of  it  were  almoft  wholly  written.  This  gentleman 
died  at  Milland,  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1810.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  a  warehoufe  in  Avc-Maria-lane,  London  $ 
but  never  publifhed  any  works  except  thofe  of  his  own 
writing  or  compiling;  among  which  we  may  mention, 
a.  The  Britifh  Directory,  5  vols.  8vo.  containing  a  hif- 
toryof  almoft  every  town  and  village  in  England,  with 
a  lift  of  the  gentry  and  principal  tradefmen.  3.  Britan- 
nic Magazine,  13  vols.  4..  Zoologic  Magazine,  5  vols. 
5.  Hillory  of  the  Wars  of  England,  8  vols.  6.  Hiftory 
of  France,  4  vols.  7.  Natural  Hillory,  14  vols,  with  300 
very  handfome  engravings. 

PETERSHAGEN  (formerly  Hocklivk),  a  town  of 
Wtitphalia,  in  the  county  of  Minden,  and  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  bi&opof  Minden. 

PE'TERSHAGBN,  a  town  of  Hinder  Poraeraniai 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Corlin. 

PETERSHAM,  a  pleafant  poft-town  of  America,  in 
Woreefter  county,  Mafiachufetts,  formerly  called  by  the 
Indians  "Nichewangj"  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft 
of  Worcetter.  It  is  traverfed  by  Swift-river,  a  branch 
of  Chickapee-river.  The  foil  is  rich,  and  here  are  large 
and  excellent  orchards;  it  contains  1490  inhabitants. 

PETERSHAM,  in  Surrey.   See  vol.  xi.  p.  750. 

PETERSHAUSEN,  a  princely  Benediftine  abbey  near 
Conftance,  on  a  branch  of  the  lake,  late  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  houfe  of  Auftriaj  founded  in  the  year  980. 
In  180s  it  was,  with  thediocefe  of  Conftance,  given  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  margrave  of  Baden. 

PETERSKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  1  five  miles 
north  of  Sonneberg. 

PETERSON  (Jofeph),  was  an  actor  long  attached  to 
the  Norwich  company,  and  of  great  versatility  of  talent. 
He  looked  the  perfect  gentleman  on  the  ftage,  fenced  and 
danced  elegantly,  excelled  in  the  parts  of  Sciolto  (Fjir 
Penitent),  and  Sir  Charles  Raymond  (Foundling),  and 
was  alio  a  very  good  harlequin.  He  made  his  debut  (as 
Lord  Foppington)  at  Goodman's  Fields  theatre,  under 
Mr.  GitFard  1  and  played  the  part  of  Buckingham  when 
Mr.  Garrick  made  his  tntrit  in  Richard  the  Third.  His 
end  was  fbmewhat  remarkable.  In  Offobcr  1758,  he  was 
performing  the  Duke  in  Meafure  for  Mcafure,  which  he 
piayed  in  a  m  after  I  y  ftyle.  Mr.  Moody  was  the  Claudio  i 
and  in  the  third  aft,  where  (as  the  Friar)  he  was  prepa- 
ring Claudio  for  execution  the  next  morning,  at  thefe 


Reafon  thus  with  life  i 
If  I  do  lofe  thee,  I  do  lofe  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep:  a  breath  thou  art- 
he  dropped  into  Mr.  Moody's  arms,  and  never  fpoke 


He  was  in  private  life  a  gentlemanly,  affable,  and  good- 
natured,  man,  and  much  beloved.  He  was  interred  at 
Bury,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  on  his  grave-ftone  are  the  words 
of  bis  final  exit.  Mr.  Peterfon  wrote  one  drama,  entitled, 
the  Raree  Show,  or  the  Fox  trapt,  an  opera;  printed  at 
York  in  1739.  Biographia  Dramatic*. 

PETERS  THAL  (St.),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Oppenau. 

PETERSWALD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeriu:  eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Leu- 
merit*. 

PETERSWA LDAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Schweidnitz  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Schweidnitz. 

PETEKWARDE1N,  a  fortrefs  of  Hungary,  on  the 
north  tide  of  the  Danube,  oppofite  Peterwardcin  in  Scla- 
vonia.  3 


PET 

PETER  WARDEIN,  a  town  of  Sclavonic  on  the  Da- 
nube, ftrongly  fortified.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
glorious  victory  obtained  near  it  over  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1716,  by  prince  Eugene.  Itis2i6milesfouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Vienna,  and  thirty-eight  north-weft  of  Belgrade. 
Lat.  45. 16.  N.  Ion.  19.  37.  E. 

PETE'SIA,  f.  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  cms  tetrandria,  order  monogyna,  natural 
order  of  rubiacea,  Juff.  Generic  Characters — Calyx  ■ 
perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-duped,  fuperiori  with  the 
mouth  toothed.  Corolla:  one  petalled,  funnel-form: 
tube  cylindrical,  longer  than  the  calyx:  border  four, 
parted  j  lobes  rounded,  blunt.  Stamina  1  filaments  four, 
awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  tube.  Anther*  fomewbat 
oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior ;  ftyle  filiform  ;  ftigma 
bifid,  acute.  Pericarpium :  berry  globular,  crowned, 
two-celled.  Seeds  very  many,  roundilh. — Ejjtxtial  CAs- 
racltr.  Corolla:  one-pctallad,  fuauel-form  i  Uigma  bifid  | 
berry  many-fecded. 

1.  Petefia  ftipularis:  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  tomentofe 
underneath  5  flowers  in  lateral  thyrfes.  This  is  a  ftirub. 
Leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  two  inches  long.  Raceme* 
axillary  ;  brachiate,  (horter  than  the  leaf.  Native  of  Ja- 
maica. According  to  Swartz,  it  is  allied  to  Rondcletia, 
and  would  be  referred  to  the  clafs  pentandria,  as  appear* 
from  Browne's  figure  and  defcription. 

1.  Petefia  carnea  t  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  even  ; 
flowers  in  terminating  trifij  cymes.  Native  of  theifiand 
of  Namoka,  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 

3.  Petefia  tomentofai  leaves  oblong,  tementofe  on 
both  fides.  Native  of  the  woods  about  Carthagcna  in- 
New  Spain.    Leaves  three  inches  long. 

4..  Petefia  lygiftum.  See  Mamettia. 

5.  Petefia  villofa:  leaves  ovate,  foroewbat  villous  1 
ftipules  tipped  with  a  brittle.  Gathered  by  Mr,  Browne 
along  with  the  firft  fpecies. 

Loureiro  has  two  other  fpecies,  natives  of  Cochinchina, 
which  he  names  Jimptifima  and  irijUUu  Swartz's  P.  I'pi- 
cata,(Ind.Occ.  1945  )  having  numerous  feeds  and  a. cloven 
ftigma,  cannot  belong  to  this  genus. 

PETESIOI  DES.    See  Wallbnia. 

PE'TEUS,  a  lun  of  Orneus,  and  grandfon  of  Erech- 
theus.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  became  father  of 
Mnellheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war- 
He  is  reprefented  by  fome  of  the  ancients  as  a  monftcr, 
half  a  man  and  half  a  beaft. 

PETH'ER  (Abr.iham),  an  ingenious  and  felf-taugbt 
artift,  born  in  the  year  1756.  Of  his  early  life  we  know 
nothing  j  but  the  Ijtter  part  of  it  be  fpent  at  Southamp- 
ton, where  a  lingering  difeafe,  which  bad  confined  him, 
during  the  fpace  of  three  years  under  the  nioft  calamitous 
fnfferings,  terminated  his  exiftence,  at  the  age  of  56, 
April  13,  1811.  Few  men  ever  attempted,  and  at  tha 
fame  time  attained  perfection  in,  fo  many  branches  of 
fcience.  As  a  landlcape.painter,  his  abilities  were  ftri- 
king,  particularly  in  effects  of  fire  and  moon-light.  The 
peculiar  foftnefs  of  his  diftances,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
bis  afternoon-fcenes,  conferred  on  him  the  appellation  of 
the  Britifh  Claude.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mufic,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  performed  the  orga- 
nift's  duty  at  Chichefter  cathedral.  His  philofbpbical 
and  mathematical  refearcbes  defcrve  every  praifc  1  be  wa* 
an  admirable  mechanic,  and  had  conftrucled  telefcopei, 
microfcopes,  and  almoft  every  inftruraent  relative  to 
fcience,  upon  the  moft  improved  principle.  With  an  ar- 
dent purfuit  after  knowledge,  he  poflcUcd  fucb  a  happy 
and  contented  dilpofition,  and  was  fo  unaflliming  and 
affable,  that  bis  company  was  courted  by  all  dalle*. 
Hatnfifhirt  Chronidt. 

PETH'ERTON  (North),  a  town  in  the  hundred  of 
North  Petherton,  in  Soinerfetfliire,  144  miles  weft  by 
fouth  from  London.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one 
ftreet,  which  is  built  along  the  road  from  Bridgewater 
to  Taunton,  and  contains  many  good  boufes.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ptdreda*,  or  Pearedt  lowa,  from  its  fix- 
ation 
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ation  on  the  river  Pedred,  now  written  Parret.  It  was 
formerly  in  tbe  poffeflton  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  ot'  fuch 
confequence,  that  it  never  wu  affeffed  to  the  Danegcld, 
nor  rated  to  any  other  fubfidy.  The  parilh  is  extenfive, 
and  contain!  feveral  hamlet «.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Miry,  and  is  a  large  handforae  Itrufture.  confiding 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  fide-aifie*.  At  the  wed  end  it  an 
embattled  tower,  richly  emhelliftted  with  fculpture,  and 
open  ornament!  toward*  the  fuminit.  Tbe  pinnacles 
are  particularly  light  and  elegant.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  was  formerly  a  large  market-place 
for  corn.  Here  ii  one  annual  fair.  By  the  cenfus  of 
1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1346  >  by  that  of 
1811,  the  number  of  houfes  was  546,  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants 161 5. 

Within  the  parish  are  feveral  places,  of  little  note  now, 
but  which  at  former  periods  have  been  the  residence  of 
great  and  eminent  families.  M:mfel,  or  Maunle),  is  tbe 
Teat  of  John  Slade.  efq.  the  poffeflbr  of  the  manor  and  hun- 
dred ot  North  Petherton.  This  eflate  had  been  the  in- 
heritance of  the  family  of  tbe  Maunfels  for  many  gene- 
rations. 

PETH'ERTON  (South),  a  town  in  the  hundred  of 
South  Petherton,  Somerfetfliire,  137  miles  from  London, 
fix  from  llininfter,  and  (according  to  Wilkes's  Britiih  Di- 
rectory) above  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  from  North  Pether- 
ton. It  is  the  firft  considerable  parifh  which  the  river 
Parret  traverfes  in  its  way  to  the  Tea.  It  paffes  here  un- 
der a  ftonc  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  mile  fou  th  ward  of  the 
parifh-church,  at  the  interferon  of  the  Roman  foffe- 
road,  coming  from  Ilchefter.  The  bridge  was  formerly  of 
wood,  which  having  become  ruinous,  two  children  were 
drowned  in  the  river  near  it ;  the  parents  of  the  children 
rebuilt  it  of  Hone,  and  caufed  their  infant  effigies  to  be 
placed  thereon,  to  commemorate  tbe  circumftance.  In  a 
field  near  this  bridge  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  to 
tbe  amount  of  fix  pecks,  was  dug  up  about  the  year  1710; 
and  near  Jailer's-mil],  in  the  tithing  of  Southarp,  a  little 
below  the  furface  of  tbe  ground,  are  tbe  remains  of  Ro- 
man buildings,  which  tbe  common  people,  from  the 
name,  fu prole  to  be  tbe  foundation  of  an  old  prifon.  In 
this  fpot,  alfo,  coins,  fragments  of  urns,  paters,  and 
pieces  of  terras,  have  been  difcovered.  It  is  undUputed 
that  South  Petherton  and  its  vicinity  were  known  to,  and 
occupied  by,  the  Roman  people,  as  it  lies  fo  near  to  one 
of  their  principal  roads,  and  as  their  rcliques  have  here 
been  fo  frequently  difcovered.  At  Watergorc,  a  fmall 
hamlet  fouthward  of  the  town,  a  Roman  pavement  was 
difcovered  in  167}  j  and  Wigborough,  not  far  diftant,  i* 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town,  not  only  from  its 
name,  but  from  the  extenfive  foundations  of  buildings 
which  have  been  traced  there. 

When  that  people  relinquished  this  country,  South 
Petherton  became  the  pofleffion  and  feat  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  WefTex.  King  Ina  had  a  palace  here,  which  was 
long  ago  deftroyed  ;  there  is,  however,  an  old  houfe  near 
the  church,  with  ancient  windows,  and  armorial  Oiields, 
which  bear  that  prince's  name,  but  it  is  unqueRionably 
the  erection  of  more  modern  timet.  King  Atbelftan  is 
reported  to  have  occupied  this  place,  which  was  thought 
an  obje ft  of  importance  by  all  his  fuccellors,  till  after  the 
Norman  conquett.  The  parilh  church  Hands  on  a  little 
eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  large  ftruclurc,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs  ;  having  two  fide  aiflcs,  and  a  north 
and  fouth  tranfept,  with  an  oftangular  tower  at  their  in- 
terfeftion,  crowned  with  a  fpirc.  Behind  tbe  altar  is  a 
veftry-room,  which  was  lormerly  a  confeffional :  many 
of  the  monuments,  with  the  organ,  were  fpoiled  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  parifli  is  divided  into  four  titbings.  A 
market  is  held  here  on  Tburfday,  and  there  was  formerly 
a  large  market-hall  and  crofs,  both  which,  with  feveral 
houfes,  were  deftroyed  in  the  laft  century.  The  annual 
fair  is  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  bullocks,  lambs,  fheep,  and 
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wool.  A  confidence  manufacture  of  dowlas  is  carried 
on  here.  By  the  cenfus  of  1801,  tbe  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  1674 1  in  181 1,  the  parilh  contained  35s  houfes, 
and  a  population  of  1867  inhabitants. 

Crewkberne,  five  miles  diftant,  is  tbeneareft  pott-town- 
and  B  rid  port,  eighteen  miles,  the  neareft  fea-port.— The 
village  or  hamlet  of  Watergore  is  adjoining  to  South 
Petherton;  Over  Straton,  juft  at  the  to  wn  s  end  j  Lower 
Straton,  one  mile  diftant i  Lopcn,  two  miles ;  Hinton  St. 
George,  where  earl  Powlet  has  a  feat,  three;  Dillington- 
houle,  feat  of  the  earl  of  Guilford,  four.— Norton  under 
Hambden-hill,  two  miles  from  Petherton,  and  three  from 
Crewkberne,  is  a  royalty  of  133I.  a-year,  and  has  large 
quarries  of  free-Hone,  (as  good  for  ule  as  Purbeck  ftone,) 
as  well  as  of  tile- Done,  &c.  CoUinfin't  II\fl.  Somtrftifkirt, 
vol.  iii.  Wilket  i  Britilk  Dirtaory,  vol.  iv.  England; 
Cszrttrtr. 

PE'THOR,  in  fcripture-geograpby,  tbe  native  place  of 
Balaam,  fituated  in  Mesopotamia,  about  the  eaft  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  Thapfacus.  Nnm.  xxii.  5. 

PETIC'ULiE,  /  The  fame  as  ptttthim,  purple  fpots  ap- 
pearing on  the  flefh  in  malignant  fevers. 

PETIGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruriai  fifty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sienna,  and  twenty-feven  north-eaft  of  Orbitello. 

PETIL'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Strongofi,  a 
town  of  Magna  Grscia,  the  capital  of  Lucania,  built  or 
perhaps  only  repaired  by  Philodetes,  who,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Trojan  war,  left  his  country  Melitxra, 
becaufe  his  fubjecls  had  revolted.  See  Strongoli. 

PETII.'IUM,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus, 
in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  to  the  crown 
imperial,  which  he  at  tbat  time  confidered  as  a  diftinft 
genus  from  Fmtillaria  ;  fee  that  article. 

PETIMBUA'BA,  J\  in  ichthyology.  See  Fistula 
tahacaria,  vol.  vii. 

PE'TIN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftcrn  Indian  Sea.  Lat. 
s.  10.  S.  Ion.  99.  17.  E. 

PETI'NA  (La),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 
fix  miles  fouth* weft  of  Cagiano. 

PETIOLE,  /.  in  botany,  the  footftalk,  or  leafftalk  j 
the  (talk  fupporting  a  leaf. 

PETIOLULE,  /.  A  partial  petiole,  connecting  the 
leaflet  of  a  compound  leaf  with  the  main  petiole.  Tmrtotu 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROI  X  (Francis),  a  learned  French 
oriental  ill,  born  in  1654,  was  the  fon  of  the  king's  inter- 
preter for  the  oriental  languages,  and  received  an  educa- 
tion to  qualify  him  for  the  lame  employment.  At  the 
early  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  lent  by  the  mioifter  Colbert 
to  re  fide  in  the  Eaft.  He  palled  feveral  years  at  Aleppo, 
vifited  Ifpahan  and  Conitantinople,  and  er.i ployed  himielf 
in  the  moll  diligent  ftudy  of  oriental  literature.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1680,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  fent  to  Morocco,  as  fecretary  under  M.  de  Saint- 
Araand,  to  Muley  Ifhmnel,  king  of  that  country.  He 
pronounced  before  that  fovcrcign  the  ambaffador's  ha- 
rangue in  Arabic,  with  an  elegance  and  purity  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  tbe  whole  court.  In  the  two 
following  years  he  accompanied  tbe  French  armament 
againlt  Algiers,  in  quality  of  fecretary-interpreter  of  the 
marine,  and  was  employed  to  tranflate  into  tbe  Turkilh 
language  tbe  treaty  of  peace  in  1684.  lie  performed  the 
fame  office  with  refpect  to  the  negociations  with  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  When  the  latter  power  was  engaged  to  pay 
the  king  of  France  the  fum  of  600,000  livret,  by  way  of 
reimburfement,  a  confidence  bribe  was  ottered  to  Petis 
de  la  Croix,  to  put  in  tbe  treaty  crowns  of  Tripoli  inltead 
of  French  crowns,  which  would  have  made  tbe  difference 
of  100,000  livres  j  but  bis  fidelity  to  his  fovcreign  was 
incorruptible.  In  1687  he  was  employed  at  Morocco 
under  the  duke  de  Mortcman  and,  in  ftiorr,  it  was 
through  his  intervention  that  all  tbe  affairs  between  the 
French  miniftry  and  the  eaftcrn  courts  were  'tranfafled, 
from  the  year  1680  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1691  he 
was  appointed  to  the  profcftbrlhip  cf  Arabic  in  the  college 
9  R  royal, 
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royal,  and  the  furvivorfhip  of  hit  father*!  office  of  orien- 
tal interpreter  was  conferred  upon  him.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  never  left  the  kingdom,  but  employed  himfelf  in 
tranflations  from  the  eallcrn  languages,  of  which  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  Tartarian, 
Eihiopic,  and  Armenian.  He  died  at  Paris  in  171  j. 
His  principal  publications  are,  t.  The  Oriental  Library  of 
Hadji  Calfa.  a.  The  Hiftory  of  all  the  Mahometan  Mo- 
narchies, (from  the  Turkrfh.)  3.  General  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent 
time,  with  abridged  lives  of  the  emperors  j  (from  the 
Turkifli.)  4.  The  Hiftory  of  Gengis  Khan,  and  The 
Hiftory  of  Timur-Bec,  (from  the  Perfian.)  5.  The  Thou- 
fand  and  One  Days,  (from  the  Perfian;)  befides  other 
tracts,  geographical  and  defcriptive,  and  fome  grammars, 
dictionaries,  &c.  Gen.  JSiojf. 

PETISTAGU'IT,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  river  St.  Laurence  in  lar,  50.  N.  Ion.  66.  16.  W. 

PET'IT,  adj.  [French.)  Small  1  little  j  inconfiderable. 
— Do  but  view  what  petite  things  fwell  men  up  ;  the 
ftage  never  pre  fen  ted  the  pride  of  a  conftahje  fo  really,  as 
it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  men  under  that  burden- 
fome  honour!  I  dare  fay  Solomon,  nay  kings  at  this  day, 
hold  their  fecpters  with  more  humility,  than  thofe  fmall 
officer*  their  Haves  <  Whitloek's  Mtom.  of  the  E**.—By 
what  fmall  petit  hints  doe*  the  mind  catch  hold  of,  and 
recover,  a  vanilhing  notion  !  Sontk't  Serm. 

PET'IT  (Samuel),  a  French  Proteftant  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  refpectable 
minifter  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  from  whom  he  received 
the  elements  of  an  excellent  education.  While  a  child, 
he  difcovered  a  powerful  inclination  for  learning,  and  af- 
totiimrd  the  matters  under  whofe  tuition  he  was  placed, 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  became  a  proficient  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Having  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation of  grammar-learning,  be  continued  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages,  and  afterward 
to  applied  his  attention  to  rheto'ric  and  phitofophy.  Be- 
ing intended  for  the  miriiflry,  he  (pent  three  years  at 
Geneva  in  attending  the  divinity-lectures  of  Diodati,  and 
thofe  of  the  other  (earned  profeflbrs  of  that  celebrated 
fchool.  At  the  fame  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy 
of  the  oriental  tongues.  The  zeal  with  which  be  applied 
to  learning  is  almoft  incredible  :  for  a  whole  year  he  al- 
lowed himfelf  reft  only  on  each  alternate  night,  the 
others  being  devoted  to  ftudy.  Such  was  his  progreft, 
that  at  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  mi- 
niftry.  Almoft  immediately  after  this,  he  was  chofen  to 
till  the  chair  of  profefior  of  divinity  in  the  academy  of 
Nifmes,  to  which  was  added  the  prol'eflorrtiip  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages.  Thel'e  ports  lie  retained  with 
very  high  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
while  he  purlued  hit  various  learned  ftudscs  with  uncom- 
mon diligence.  He  was  likewii'e  eminent  as  a  preacher, 
and  devoted  much  of  hi*  time  to  the  clviritable  duties  of 
■vifitingthe  fick.  To  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  to  thelofs  of  the  learned  world,  he  died  in  164}, 
when  he  was  only  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  valt  and  profound  erudition,  and  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  his  acquaintance  with  ccclcfiaflical 
antiquities.  To  the  languages  already  mentioned,  in 
which  he  was  an  adept,  we  ought  to  add,  that  he  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  ol  the  Coptic.  His  learn- 
ing, however,  was  accompanied  with  modefty  and  humi- 
lity j  and  he  is  faid  to  have  exhibited  .1  bright  and  amiable 
piittern  of  unaffected  piety,  and  of  all  the  moral  vir:u?*. 
His  temper  was  uncommonly  placid,  as  may  beconcludcd 
from  the  following  anecdote  which  is  told  of  him.  Hav- 
ing one  day  entered  a  Jewifh  fynagoguc  at  Avignon,  ac- 
companied by  fome  friends,  he  heard  one  of  the  rabbi* 
uttering  the  grofieft  abule  and  invective*  againft  them, 
but  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  the  Jew  did  not  ima- 
gine that  any  of  them  underllood.  But,  when  he  heard 
M.  Petit  mildly  remonlirating  with  him,  in  that  tongue, 
on  the  incivility  and  malignity  which  he  difcovered,  he 


was  thrown  Into  the  urmoft  confufion,  and  in  the 
fuppliant  manner  entreated  forgivenefs.  Thi*  our  au- 
thor readily  granted,  and  took  no  other  revenge  on  the 
rabbi,  than  by  exhorting  him,  in  pure  and  elegant  Hebrew, 
to  renounce  Judaifm  and  embrace  Chriftianity.  Petit 
wat  the  author  of  numerous  works,  for  a  lift  of  which 
we  refer  to  the  General  Biography.  He  alfo  left  behind 
him  in  manufcripr,  two  large  volume*  of  Notes  upon 
Jofephus,  which,  though  imperfect,  were  purchafed  by 
lord  Clarendon,  it  is  fiid,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  louis- 
d'ors,  and  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
they  were  depofited  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  that 
place  they  were  confulted  by  our  countryman  Htidfon, 
when  he  was  preparing  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Jewifh 
biftorian  j  and  he  acknowledged  bit  obligations  to  them 
in  his  general  preface. 

PET'IT  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  mathematician 
and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1 598.  He 
cultivated  from  a  very  early  period  the  ftudy  of  the  ma- 
thematics and  phytic?,  in  which  he  made  confidence 
progrefs,  and  which  recommended  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M.  Pafcal.  His  father  was  comptroller  of  the 
eleflions  in  the  diftriet  in  which  he  lived,  an  office  to 
which  he  fucceeded,  but  which,  in  1633,  he  fold,  and  re- 
moved to  Paris.   Here  he  ditlinguifhed  himfelf  by  hi* 


writings,  anJ  bec.ime  intimate  wirh  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  On  fever.il  occalions  he  was  employed 
by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a  comrnimou  to 
vifit  the  fea. ports,  with  the  title  of  engineer  and  geogra- 
pher to  the  king.  He  wis  afterwards  fent  into  Italy  by 
his  majefty,  on  fpeci.il  .nft'.iiri.  After  hi*  return,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  principles  ofDes  Cartes.  Aliaut 
the  year  1640,  he  received  the  appointment  of  iutenJant 
of  the  fortifications  of  France.  During  a  part  of  the  year 
1644  and  7,  he  was  ftitioned  at  Rouen,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Pafcal.  he  went  through  the  fame  ex- 
periments on  the  fubject  of  a  vacuum,  which  Torricelli 
had  made  heforc  in  Italy.  From  this  time  there  are  no 
farther  particulars  reining  to  the  life  of  M.  Petit,  though 
he  liven  to  the  year  1677,  wl-.en  he  was  about  75  years  of 
age.  He  is  defcribed  as  having  excelled  particularly  in 
aftronomy,  and  as  having  a  Angular  paflian  for  experi- 
mental philofophy.  He  was  author  of  many  treatifes  on 
mathematical,  phyftcal,  and  agronomical,  fubjetts,  of 
which  a  long  lift  is  given  in  the  Ctn.  Bios;. 

PETIT  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  the  year  i<t7,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier,  and  of  bachelor  of  medi- 
tine  in  tint  of  Paris.  He  was  alfo  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Padua.  Although  he  had  acquired  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  medical  fcience  in  the 
courle  of  the  Itudics  by  which  thofe  degrees  were  obtained, 
yet  the  bias  of  his  mind  was  not  fo  much  directed  to  the 
practice  of  the  nrofclfion  as  to  philofophical  and  literary 
purfuits,amt  especially  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  poetry.  It  was  by  the  excellence  of 
his  poems  tiiat  he  obtained  the  honour  of  admiflion  into 
the  Padtian  academy  ;  and  the  fame  merit  occafioned  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  Pleiades  of  Paris,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a  party  of  feven  of  the  moft  accomplifhcd 
Latin  poets  of  that  capital.  A  collection  of  his  poem* 
was  publifhed  in  1683,  dedicated  to  M.  Nicolai,  president 
of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  prefaced  by  a  curious 
dillcrt  ition  on  the  mania  of  poetry.  His  poem  of  "  Co- 
drus,"  and  that  entitled  "  Cynomagie,"  arc  much  praifed 
for  the  elevated  fentiments,  the  elegance  of  exprciiion, 
and  the  ftrength  and  harmony  of  the  verfe,  which  they 
exhibit.  One  of  his  poems  was  on  the  fubjeft  of  tea,  and 
was  printed  at  Leipuc,  in  1685,  with  the  title  of  "  Thee, 
fivede  Sinenfi  Herba  Ttu'e,"  with  an  epigraph  of  Nicho- 
las Pcchlin  refpecting  this  herb,  and  the  defcriptions  of 
feveral  other  authors.  The  writing*  of  Petit,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  poetical  efluysi  he  was  the  author  of 
feveral  curious  tracts,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
titles.   3.  Dc  Motu  Animalium  Spontaneo,  Par.  t6So,  in 

which 
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which  he  defended  Ariftotle  againft  Delcartcs.  4..  De 
Lacrymis,  Libri  tret,  1661,  iimo.  5.  Exercitationum  de 
Igni*  et  Lucis  Natura  Detenfio,  R64,  4to.  6.  Differtatio 
de  nova  Rcnati  CarteSii  Philofophia,  1670,  Svo.  7.  Mif- 
cellanearum  Obfervationum,  Libri  quatuor,  1681,  Svo. 
8.  De  Am3Zonibut  Differtatio,  1685,  umo.  9.  De  Sy- 
bil la,  Libri  tre» ;  Lipf.  16S6,  Svo,  to.  De  Natura  et  Mo. 
ribus  Anthropophagorum ;  Traj.  1688,  8vo.  it.  Homeri 
Nepcnthei  ;  live,  de  Helenx  Medicarnento  lucrum  avo- 
lente  Differtatio,  ibid.  1689,  8vo.  11.  Commentarii  in 
tres  priores  Areuei  Cappadocis  Libra*,  Lond.  17*6.  13. 
Traite  de  la  Nourriture  qui  peut  fe  tirer  de  l'Eau.  Elog 
DiS.  de  U  Med. 

PETIT  (Francis),  a  distinguished  pbyfician,  who  is 
better  known  by  this  name  than  by  that  of  Pourfour  du 
Petti,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  June,  1664;  and 
loft  his  parents,  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  during  his 
childhood.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  flow  of  apprehension, 
and  weak  in  memory,  when  a  boy ;  fo  that,  though  he 
laboured  much  at  fchool,  hisprogrefs  was  extremely  flow, 
until  his  mind  was  interested,  and  his  faculties  called 
forth,  by  the  nhilofophy  of  Defcartes,  which  his  tutor 
put  into  his  hands.  That  Subject  became  the  leading 
object  of  his  purfuirs ;  and  he  began  his  travels  early, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  his  knowledge.  At  Rochelle 
he  became  intimate  with  M.  Blondin,  who  had  a  valuable 
library,  a  garden  of  medicinal  plants,  and  a  raufeum  of 
natural  curiofities,  and  who  inftructed  him  in  anatomy, 
and  recommended  him  to  Rudy  medicine.  He  adopted 
this  counfel,  and  in  1687  repaired  to  Montpellier,  where 
be  graduated,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1690.  Here  he 
Studied  anatomy  under  du  Verney,  botany  with  Tourne- 
torf,  and  chemistry  with  Lemery;  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  thefe  celebrated  men.  After  three  years  of 
ftudy,  and  attendance  on  the  hofpital  of  La  Charite,  be 
became  attached  to  the  army ;  and,  in  his  Superintendence 
of  the  hofpitals  nt  Mons,  Namur,  and  Dinant,  he  ob- 
tained considerable  distinction,  and  established  in  them 
dilTefting  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  directed 
the  Studies  of  the  pupils  in  botany.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  he  returned  to  Paris  :  but  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  fucceflion  called  him  again  to  the  military 
hofpitals,  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took 
place,  in  17  ij,  that  he  fettled  in  Paris.  In  171s  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  )  and  three 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  penGonary  anatotnift, 
on  the  Superannuation  of  M.  du  Verney.  His  reputa- 
tion obtained  for  him  this  honourable  appointment,  and 
he  was  now  extensively  employed  in  the  practice  of  his 
profeflion.  He  was  particularly  fuccefsful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  difeafes  of  the  eye,  which  he  illustrated  by  various 
models,  and  remedied  by  improving  the  inftrutnents  and 
operations  of  his  predeceflbrs,  in  relation  to  this  delicate 
organ. 

This  ingenious  man  died  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  June, 
S741,  aged  77.  He  left  feveral  works  behind  him,  besides 
the  paper*  which  he  communicated  to  tbeacademy.  They 
were  written  in  a  negligent  Style;  for  the  conftant  occu- 
pation of  his  time  in  obfervation  and  experiment  rendered 
him  carelefs  about  the  turn  of  his  phrafes.  His  works 
are }  1.  Trois  Lettres  d'un  Medecin  des  Hofpitaux  du 
Roi  a  un  autre  MeJccin  de  fes  Amis,  fur  un  Nouveau 
Syltetnedu  Cerveau  ;  Namur,  1710,  4to.  ».  Diflertation 
fur  une  Nouvelle  Metliode  de  fairc  TOpcration  de  la 
Cataracte;  Par.  1717,  umo.  3.  Lett  re  dans  laquelleilcft 
dlmontrc  que  la  Cryltallin  eft  fort  pres  de  l'Uvee,  et  oii 
I'on  rapporte  de  nouvelles  preuves  de  l'OpcTation  de  la 
Cataracte;  1719,  4to.  4.  Lettres  contenant  des  Reflexions 
lurceqiie  M.  Htcquet,  M.  D.  a  fait  imprimer  tnuchant 
let  Mal  tdies  des  Yeux,  1719,410.  $.  Lettres  contenant 
des  Reflexions  fur  lea  Decouvertes  faites  fur  les  Yeux, 
j  7  31,  4to.  He  invented  an  opthntmometer,  to  mcafure 
exactly  all  the  parts  of  the  eye,  and  direct  the  courfe  of 
the  needle  in  the  operation,  and  alfo  other  machines  to 
iJJuftrate  his  doctrines  and  aflilt  the  operator.   Some  of 


his  eflays,  printed  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
related  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  eye,  which  he 
examined  in  various  animals  with  great  nicety  of  direc- 
tion. Cn>  Dio%. 

PET'IT  (John  Louis),  a  celebrated  furgeon,  was  born 
of  a  resectable  family  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1674.  From  his  childhood  he  di (played  an  acutenefs  and 
penetration  beyond  his  years,  which  gained  him  the  at- 
tachment of  M.  de  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatotnift,  who  re- 
Sided  in  his  father's  houfe.  This  kindnefs  of  M.  de  Lit- 
tre, and  his  own  curiofity,  fometimes  attracted  the  boy  10 
the  difl'ecling-room  of  the  former,  where  he  foon  evinced 
an  intereft  in  anatomical  purfuits.  This  able  anatomift 
did  not  fail  to  cultivate  this  inclination;  and  from  the 
age  of  feven  years,  his  young  pupil  regularly  attended  at 
his  demonstrations;  and  made  fuch  rapid  progreSs,  that 
he  had  fcarcely  attained  the  age  of  twelve,  when  M.  de 
Littre  confided  to  him  the  fuperintendence  of  his  anato- 
mical theatre.  He  afterwards  Studied  furgery  under  Caf- 
tel  and  Marefcha),  and  was  admitted  matter  at  Paris  in 
1700.  He  was  born,  it  has  been  Said,  for  the  art  which 
he  practifed ;  and  would  have  created  furgery,  if  it  bad 
been  previously  unknown.  He  became  the  firft  practi- 
tioner, and,  as  it  were,  the  oracle,  of  furgery  in  Paris ;  he 
was  confulted  in  all  cafes  of  importance  ;  and  there  were 
few  operations  of  difficulty  and  delicacy  which  he  did  not 
Superintend,  or  actually  perform;  and  bis  hand  and  bis 
counfeU  were  alike  Successful.  Such' a  reputation  was  of 
courfe  not  limited  to  his  native  city,  but  extended 
throughout  Europe.  In  1716  he  was  fent  for  by  the 
king  of  Poland;  and  again,  in  1734,  by  Don  Ferdinand, 
afterwards  king  of  Spain.  He  re-eltabliShed  the  health  of 
both  thefe  princes,  who  endeavoured  to  retain  him  near 
their  perfons  with  the  offer  of  great  rewards:  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  native  place  to  the  moft  brilliant  Situations, 
and  found  there  a  fuffieient  number  of  perfons  who  pro- 
perly estimated  his  merits.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciencesin  1715, and  was  appointed  director 
of  the  academy  of  furgery,  and  cenfor  and  royal  profeiTor  at 
the  Schools.  He  was  likewife  chofen  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  April,  , 
"75°>  aged  76. 

Petit  was  equally  beloved  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  aa 
he  was  admired  for  thofcofhis  understanding;  for  hisdif- 
position  was  naturally  lively  and  hofpitable,  and  his  man- 
ners were  indicative  of  opennefsand  warmth  of  heart,  rather 
than  the  refult  of  a  It  tidied  politenefs.  He  was  extremely 
animated  in  everything  that  concerned  his  profeflion  j 
and  an  overftght  irritated  him  more  than  an  infult.  But 
his  anger  was  of  Short  duration,  and  he  entertained  no 
enmities.  His  benevolence  towards  the  Suffering  poor 
was  unbounded,  and  he  Spared  no  labour  or  exertions  for 
their  relief.  He  communicated  many  memoirs  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Several  to  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, which  were  printed  in  tlieir  rirft  volume.  His  only 
leparate  publication  was,  his  "  Trait*  des  Maladies  de* 
Os,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1705,  in  ismo.  and  frequently 
reprinted,  with  additions:  an  edition,  in  i?s$,  in  two 
volumes,  umo.  was  published  by  M.  Ant.  Louis,  with  an 
Hiftorical  and  Critical  Effay.  His  pupil,  M .  Lefue,  pub- 
liflied  his  polthumous  works  in  1774,  with  the  title  of 
"Traill  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  ties  Operations 
qui  leur  convienncnt,"  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  with  many 
plates  of  furgical  instruments.  His  Treatife  on  the  Bones 
involved  him  in  Several  con troverftes;  but  the  only  cha- 
grin which  he  felt  arofe  from  finding  Window,  who.  as 
cenfor  royal,  had  approved  the  work,  retract  his  approba- 
tion, in  a  letter  infertcd  in  tbe  Journal  des  Savans  for 
May  17*5.  Eloy  Dia.  Hift. 

PET'IT  (Anthony  ),  an  eminent  physician,  accoucheur, 
and  anatomift,  was  a  native  of  Orleans.  He  was  admit- 
ted a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  1746,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1760.  He  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  practitioner;  and  in  1768 
was  appointed  infpcclor  of  the  military  hofpitals  through- 
3  out 
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out  France.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  profef- 
for  of  anatomy  and  forgery  at  the  Royal  Garden,  in 
which  office  he  was  attended  by  an  extraordinary  con* 
courfe  of  auditors,  fie  finally  retired  from  bufinefs,  and 
died  at  Olivet  near  Orleans,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  9*. 

This  phyfician  publiftted  the  following  works.  1. 
Lettre  d'un  Medecin  de  Montpcllier,  au  Sujet  He  I'exa- 
men  public  que  le  Sieur  Louis  a  fubi  a  Saint  Come,  en 
1749,  pour  fervir  d'Eclairciflemcnt  a  ce  qu'en  dit  M. 
Fr^ron,  4to.  1749.  a.  Difcours  fur  la  Chirurgie,  an  in- 
troductory lecture  delivered  at  the  fchools  of  medicine, 
'757-  3*  Confultation  en  faveur  des  NailTances  tar- 
dives, 1764,  %vo.  4.  Premier  et  fecond  Rapport  en  fa- 
veur del'Inoculation,  1766,  Svo.  5.  Deux  Confutations 
Medico-legales  -,  relative  to  a  cafe  of  fuppofed  felf-tnurder, 
and  to  a  fuppofed  infanticide,  1767.  He  alfo  edited, 
*'  AnatomieChirurgicalc,  public  ci-devant  par  Jean  Pal- 
fin,"  a  torn.  8vo.  1753.  fome  early  experiments  of  bis 
on  fuhmerCon  are  related  in  Hift.  de  1'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
1740.  Gen.  Bior. 

PETIT  CA  PE.  See  Cape,  vol.  iii.  p.  747. 

PETIT  CO'DIAK,  a  river  of  America,  which  falls 
into  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  called  Chegnecto-chan- 
nel.  The  Indiana  have  a  communication  from  the  head 
of  it  with  St.  John's  river,  by  a  portage  acrofs  to  the  head 
of  rvcnnebeefius.  * 

PETIT-DIDIE'R  (Matthew),  a  learned  French  monk, 
and  a  titular  prelate/was  born  in  the  town  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Lorraine,  in  the  year  1659.  He  received  the  firft  part 
of  his  education  in  the  College  of  the  Jefuits  at  Nancy  ; 
and,  when  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  took  the  monaltic 
habit  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael,  belonging  to  the  Be- 
nedictines of  the  Congregation  of  Sr.  Vannes  and  St. 
Hydulphus.  He  diiVmguilhed  himfelf  fo  highly  by  his 
afliduity  and  improvement,  that  in  the  year  1681,  when 
lie  was  only  Tub-deacon,  the  chapter-general  of  his  con- 
gregation devolved  on  him  the  office  of  lecturing  in  pbi- 
lolophy  and  divinity  to  the  young  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  time  afterwards  be  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  kind  of  academy,  confiding  of  feveral  of  the  monks, 
with  whom  he  undertook  to  read  aJl  the  early  fathers  of 
the  church.  At  the  fame  time  they  read  M.  Dupin't 
Account  of  Ecclefiaftical  Writers,  making  notes  and 
remarks  on  his  work  as  tbey  proceeded.  As  father  Petit- 
Didier  thought  them  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  he  corrected  and  enlarged  them,  and 
fent  them  into  the  world  under  the  title  of"  Remarks  on 
the  firft  Volumes  of  M.  Dupin's  Bibliotheque  Ecclefiafti- 
que,"  in  j  vots.  8vo.  the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1691, 
and  the  third  in  1696.  Tbefe  remarks  dilcoverextenuve 
reading,  are  fomctimes  very  judicious,  and  difplay  no 
little  portion  of  critical  acumen.  M.  Dupin  himfelf  has 
done  ample  juftice  to  the  author's  learning  and  abilities, 
while  he  has  vindicated  his  work  againft  fome  of  the  re- 
marks which  he  confidered  to  be  cavils  rather  than  rea- 
lonable  or  fair  objections.  In  the  mean  time  father 
Petit-Didier  was  occupied  in  drawing  up  an  Anfwer  to 
the  Dialogues  between  Cleandcr  and  Eudoxut,  written 
againft  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of  M.  Pafcal, 
and  attributed  to  Father  Daniel  the  Jefuit.  This  anfwer 
is  under  the  form  of  feventeen  letters,  with  the  title  of 

An  Apology  for  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Louis  Mon- 
talte,  againft  the  lad  Reply  of  the  Jefuits,  ice."  nmo. 
Though  this  work  was  well  known  to  come  from  his  pen, 
and  was  often  acknowledged  by  him  to  his  friends,  his 
v.ifh  tofecure  the  good  opinion  of  the  papal  court  led 
him  Tome  years  afterwards  to  difavow  it.  This  difavowal 
is  contained  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Corradini,  and  printed 
at  Rome  in  1726,  in  a  collection  of  pieces  entitled,  "  Do- 
cuments lanx  ct  orthodoxse  Doff r in  1  P.  Matthsei  Petit- 
Didier,"  in  folio.  Iu  1699,  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
Boiuonville;  but  was  obliged  to  reCgn,  owing  to  the 
interference  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  nominated  his 
brother  prince  Francis  to  that  dignity.  About  the  year 
i-oo,  our  author  publilhed,  in  Latin,  "  Critical,  Hiftori- 


cal,  and  Chronological,  Diflertationi  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tellament,"  +to.  In  1715,  be  was 
chofen  abbot  of  Senaones,  and,  alter  a  contcft  for  fome 
j  ears  with  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  was  finally  confirmed 
in  the  poflefTion  of  that  benefice.  His  next  publication, 
which  appeared  in  17*4,  was  "  A  Theological  Treatife 
in  Defence  of  the  Authority  and  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope,"  11  mo.  This  piece  was  attacked  by  different 
writers,  Catholic  and  Protellant,  and  defended  by  him  in 
feveral  tracts  ;  the  titles  of  which,  as  well  as  fome  of  hit 
other  polemical  publications,  the  reader  may  meet  with 
in  Moreri.  In  the  year  1715  he  paid  a  viht  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  very  favourably  received  by  Benedict  XIII. 
on  account  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  had  maintained 
the  infallibility  and  higheft  nretenfions  of  the  papal  fee, 
and  declared  hoftility  againft  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.  As  a  reward  for  fuch  obrequioufnefs,  in  1716, 
the  pope  nominated  him  bifhop  of  Macra,  in  parlibnt  in- 
finitum, and  performed  in  perfon  the  ceremonies  of  his 
confecration.  He  alfo  granted  him  an  indulgence  to  re- 
tain the  poflefTion  of  his  abbey.  Our  prelate's  epifcopai 
honours,  however,  were  but  of  (hort  duration  1  iince  he 
died  fuddenly  at  Sen  nones  in  1718,  in  tbe  69th  year  of 
bis  age.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  an 
anonymous  "  Hiftorical  and  Dogmatical  Treatife  on  the 
Subject  of .  Ecclcfialtical  Privileges  and  Exemptions," 
which  was  printed  at  Meti  in  1699,  in  4to.  Dupin. 
Moreri. 

PETIT  GOA'VE.    See  Goave,  vol.  viii. 

PETIT  JU  RY.   Seejuitv,  vol.  xi. 

PETIT  LAR'CENY.  See  Larceny,  vol.  xii. 

PETIT-PIE'D  (Nicholas),  a  French  clergyman  and 
masii'lrate,  was  deficended  from  an  honourable  family, 
and  born  at  Paris  about  the  year  1630.  Having  been 
educated  for  the  church,  he  took  orders,  and  obtained 
the  living  of  St.  Martial,  in  his  native  city.  In  1(158,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Sorbonne;  and,  in  166a,  was  appointed  a  clerical 
counfellor  of  the  Chatelet.  Afterwards  he  was  made  fub- 
clvanter  and  canon  of  tbe  church  of  Paris  j  and  he  died 
in  1705,  when  he  was  about  tbe  age  of  75.  He  had  for 
feveral  years  held  the  poft  of  clerical  counfellor  at  the 
Cbateiet,  and  officiated,  during  the  fame  time,  as  incum- 
bent of  the  parifh  of  St.  Martial,  till  one  day  in  the  year 
1678,  when  the  lieutenants  were  abfenr,  he,  being  the 
fenior  counfellor  prefent,  was  proceeding  to  take  the 
chair.  In  this  detign  he  was  oppofed  by  the  lay-coun- 
fellors,  who  maintained  that,  being  a  clergyman,  be  had 
no  right  to  preflde  in  a  fecular  court.  After  entering 
his  proteftt,  M.  Petit-Pied  commenced  a  legal  procefs 
againft  them,  which  laded  about  four  years,  and  was  termi- 
nated by  a  definitive  arret  in  favour  of  clerical  councilors. 
This  Co nt eft  induced  bim  to  compofe  and  publifh  "  A. 
Treatife  on  the  Right  and  Prerogatives  of  Eccleiiaftics 
in  the  Adminiftration  of  fecular  Juftice,"  in  a  large  410. 
volume;  which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  work  of  the 
kind,  to  difplay  much  curious  refcarch,  and  to  reflect 
great  honour  on  the  learning  and  abilities  of  the  author. 
jUorrri. 

PETIT-PIE'D  (Nicholas),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  tbe  Janfeniftcontroverfy, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1665.  He  was  early  de- 
Itined  to  tbe  ecclcfialtical  profeflion,  and  profecuted  his 
ftudies  in  tbe  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great  diligence  and 
reputation,  particularly  diftinguifhing  himfelf  when  en- 
tering upon  his  licentiate.  In  1691,  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  tbe  houfe  and  fociety  of  the  Sorbonne;  and,  in 
1701,  he  was  appointed  proleflor  of  the  facred  fcripture* 
in  the  fchools  of  that  faculty.  In  tbe  year  laft  mentioned, 
together  with  thirty-nine  other  doctors,  he  gave  his  fig- 
nature  to  the  famous  Cafe  of  C'onj'titnee,  the  Hiftory  of 
which  has  been  publifhed  in  8  vols.  samo.  The  part 
which  be  took  on  this  occafion,  involved  him  in  the 
profcription  which  was  iflued  out  againft  the  oppofers  of 
tbe  bull  I'Htgenitut;  and,  in  1705,  he  received  an  order 
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from  ibe  king,  which  exiled  him  toBcsonein  Burgundy. 
Afterward!  he  withdrew  from  Beau ne  to  a  place  of  fecret 
retirement!  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  M. 
de  Vaiibreuil,  explaining  the  reafons  for  his  conduit  in 
the  affair  of  the  Cafe  of  Confcience,  which  was  printed, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  hiftory  above  mentioned.  Tired, 
at  length,  of  tie  confinement  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
fubmir,  in  1705  he  retired  from  France  and  joined  hit 
fnend  (Juelnel  in  Holland.  Here  he  remained  tiil  the 
year  1718,  when  he  obtained  permiflion  at  firn  to  come 
to  Troyes,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.  During  the  follow- 
in-  year,  the  Fnculty  of  Theo'ogy,  by  unanimous  con- 
fent,  re-e(lablifl>ed  M.  Petit-Pied  in  hi*  place  as  doctor, 
and  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  attached  to  it;  upon 
which  he  took  bis  feat  among  them  according  to  his  rank 
oi  leniority.  This  proceeding,  howevr,  gave  difplcafure 
at  court }  and,  within  a  month,  the  king  gave  orders  for 
reverting  all  the  meafures  which  had  been  taken  in 'fa- 
vour of  our  divine.  Thus  circumftanced,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  biftiop  of  Bayeux,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain.  In  this  afylum  M.  Petit-Pied  conti- 
nued till  the  death  of  the  bilhop  in  1718  j  when,  finding 
that  be  was  in  danger  of  being  arretted,  he  once  more 
withdrew  privately  into  Holland.  Having  been  recalled 
to  bis  native  country  in  1734,  be  fprnt  the  remainder  of 
his  lilt  in  tranquility  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1747. 
at  the  age  of  8».  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  well-written  pieces  in  French  and  Latin,  againft  the 
conftitution  Unipenitus,  and  ir\defence  ol  the  principles 
of  the  bifliop  of  Yprei ;  of  which  no  fewer  than  eighty-one 
arc  particularized  by  Mortri. 

PETIT  PCVRT,  a  harbour  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New- 
foundland.   Lat.  47.  51.  N.  Ion.  59.  15.  W. 

PETIT  PO  RT,  a  harbour  on  the  coalt  of  Peru,  near 
the  Equator. 

PETIT  SER'JEANTY.  See  SerjeaNty,  and  the  ar- 
ticle  Tenure. 

PETIT  SES'SION.  See  Session. 

PETIT  TRE  ASON.  Sec  Treason. 

PETITES  CHIEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diitrid  of  Saint  Claude.  The  place  contains  578,  and  the 
canton  11,913,  inhabitants. 

PETITE  GUEk'KE,  [French.]  The  minor  operations 
of  war;  the  operations  of  detached  parties,  and  the  war 
of  pofts.  See  the  article  War. 

PETITE  PIER'RE.  See  Lutzelstein. 

PETITE  RIVIE'RE,  a  town  of  Jiiipaniola:  fifteen 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  St.  Marco. 

PETITE  RIVIE'RE,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  St. 
Laurence  t  Cxty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  (Quebec. 

PETITE  TER'RE,  a  fmall  ittand  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
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PETITE  TROU'.  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniota. 
nineteen  miles  ealk  of  Jeremie. 

PETITIA,  /.  (Jo  named  by  Jacquin,  in  memory  of 
Francis  Petit  »  fee  p.  79-.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  tetrandia,  order  monogyna,  natural  order  of  viti- 
ces,  Jnjf.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  (mall,  upright,  four-toothed,  inferior,  permanent. 
Corolla:  one-petalled;  tube  cylindrical,  upright,  long} 
border  four-cleft ;  fegments  ovate,  acute,  flat,  reflex, 
half  the  length  of  the  tube.  Stamina:  filaments  1  four, 
awl-fhaped,  very  (bort,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ( 
anther*  upright.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh,  fuperior{ 
ftyle  awl-fhaped,  upright,  the  length  of  the  (lament ; 
ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium :  drupe  roundifb.  Seed  : 
nut  ovate,  blunt,  two-celled  j  kernels  folitary,  oblong. 
The  flowers  are  often  rhree-flamened,  with  the  calyx  and 
corolla  trifid.—  Ejjintiat  t'harafter.  Calyx  four-toothed, 
inferior;  corolla  four-parted  1  drupe  with  a  two-celled 
nut. 

1.  Petitia  Doraingenfis, a  folitary  fpeciet.  This  isa  fmall 
tree,  with  four-cornered  llriated  branches.  Leaves  ovate* 
oblong,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  onpofitc,  foiooth,  veiny 
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underneath,  fix  inches  long,  on  (lender  footftalks.  Flow- 
ers numerous,  white.  Dr.  Marter,  whofe  difcoveries, 
though  not  acknowledged,  have  greatly  enriched  the 
Vienna  gardens,  has  obferved,  that  this  plant  is  truly  a 
fpecics  of  Citharexylum.  It  was  found  in  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  wood?,  by  Jacquin. 

PETITIO  PRINCIP'H,  in  logic,  the  taking  a  thing 
for  true,  or  for  grantee',  and  drawing  conclufioni  from  it 
as  fuch,  when  it  is  really  dubious,  perhaps  falfe,  or  at 
Icaft  wants  to  he  proved  before  any  inferences  ought  to 
be  drawn  from  it. 

PETITION,  /.  [pttilio,  Latin.]  Reqiieflj  intreaty  ; 
fupplicaiion  ;  pmyer.— We  ronlt  not  only  fend  up  petiti- 
«N<and  thought}  now  and  then  to  heaven,  but  mu(J  go 
through  all  our  worldly  bufincfs  with  a  heavenly  fpint. 
Law.— Thou  didft  chool'e  this  houfe  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  houlc  of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy 
people.  1  Mae.  vii.— Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition, 
and  my  people  at  my  requeft.  E/lher  vii  3. 

My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  fomepit 
Upon  my  wretched  women. 

Single  branch  or  article  of  a  pra^yer : 
Then  pray'd  that  (be  might  Kill  poffefs  his  1 
And  no  pretending  rival  (hare  a  part ; 
This  tall  fttition  heard  of  all  her  pray  "r.  Dry  Hen. 

Putitiom  of  Right,  was  a  parliamentary  declaration 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  afl'ented  to  by  king  Charles 
I.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  :  in  which  it  is  enafted, 
that  none  (hculd  be  compelled  to  make  or  yLld  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  and  fuch-like  charge,  without 
confent  b/y  ait  of  parliament;  nor,  upon  refufal  fo  to  do, 
be  called  to  make  anfwer,  tike  any  oath  not  warranted 
by  law,  give  attendance,  or  be  confined  orothcrwife  mo- 
lefted,  concerning  the  fame,  tec.  And  that  the  Inbjeft 
ftiould  not  be  burthened  by  the  quartering  of  foldiers  or 
mariners;  and  all  commiffions  for  proccotinj:  by  martial 
law  to  be  annulled,  and  none  of  like  nature  ilTued  there- 
after,  left  the  fiihjcc>  (by  colour  thereof)  be  deftroyed  or 
put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  tic.  See 
(tar.  3  Car.  I.  cap.  1. 

To  PETITION,*,  a.  Tofolicit;  to  fupplioite.— The 
mother  petitioned  her  gnddefs  to  beflow  upon  them  the 
greateft  gift  that  could  be  given.  Aiidifon. 

You  have  petititm'il  all  ibegods 

For  my  profperity.  S!,ahcpeare'i  Coriol. 

PETITIONARILY,  adv.  By  way  of  begging  the 
qucllion. — This  doth  but  petitiimnriiy  infer  a  dexrrality 
in  the  heavens,  and  we  may  as  reafunabiy  conclude  a 
right  and  left  laterality  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  Drrmi. 

PETITIONARY,  adj.  Supplicatory,  coming  with 
petitions.— Pardon  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shake 
jptttre. 

It  is  our  bafe  petitionary  breath 

That  blows  'cm  to  tliij  greatnefs.  B.  JohJ'oh. 

Containing  petitions  or  requetts.— Petitionary  prayer  be- 
longed) only  to  fuch  as  aro  in  tiiemfelves  impotent,  and 
ftand  in  need  of  relief  Irom  other*.  Hooker.— 1  return 
only  yes  r>r  no  to  queltionary  and  petitionary  epiftles  of 
half  a  yard  long.  Su-ift.  ' 

PETITIONER,  J.  One  who  offers  a  petition.— When 
you  have  received  the  petitions,  (and  it  will  pleale  the 
petitioner!  well  to  deliver  them  into  your  own  band,)  let 
your  fecretary  firlt  read  them,  ami  draw  lines  under  the 
material  parts,  liactm. — What  pic 3 Cure  can  it  be  to  be 
encumbered  with  dependences,  thronged  and  furrounded 
with  petitioner! .'  South. 

His  woes  broke  out,  and  he^g'd  relief 

With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief.  Drttticu. 

PETITORY,  adj.  [pttitmiut,  Lat.  petit  aire,  Fr.]  Pe- 
titioning }  claiming  the  property  of  any  thing : 
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Oft  hive  I  feafon'd  favoury  periods 

With  fugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gullui'  tafte: 

And  oft  perfum'd  my  pttiiorp  ftyle 

With  civet- fpeech,  to  entrap  Olfaclus'  nofe  1  Brtwtr. 

PET'ITOT  (John),  an  artift  at  the  fumrnit  of  excel- 
lence  in  bit  particular  branch,  that  of  painting  in  enamel, 
win  !>orn  at  Geneva  in  1607.  His  father,  a  fculptor  and 
architect,  placed  him  with  a  jeweller.  In  this  employ, 
menr,  having  frequent  ocenfion  to  make  life  of  enamel, 
he  f.-und  meant  to  give  it  fo  fine  a  tone  of  colour,  that 
his  friend  bordier,  a  painter,  (who  was  afterwards  bis 
lirothcrin-lau',)  thought  that,  if  he  would  apply  to  por- 
trait, he  might  carry  the  art  farther  than  had  hitherto 
been  done.  Petitot  took  his  advice,  and  was  fuccefsful : 
be  executed  the  heads  and  hands,  whilft  Bordier  painted 
the  hair,  drapery,  and  grounds.  The  two  friends  tra- 
velled together  for  improvement,  vifiting  not  only  the 
woikfhops  of  painters,  but  the  laboratories  of  cheinifU, 
for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  new  colours.  It  was  in 
England  that  Peiitot  acquired  the  greateft  addition  to 
bis  knowledge  in  this  point,  from  his  fellow-countryman, 
fir  Theodore  Mayerne,  then  phyfician  to  Charles  I. 
May  erne  introduced  hiro  to  the  king,  who  took  pleafure 
in  itciiij;  him  work,  and  honoured  him  with  knighthood, 
xnd  an  apartment  in  Whitehall.  Vandyke  gave  him  in- 
Jlruclions  in  portrait-painting  ;  and  fomeof  Petitot's  beft 
works  arc  copies  from  that  matter.  The  whole-length  of 
Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countefs  of  Southampton,  from 
Vandyke,  is  averted  to  be  the  mod  capital  piece  in  enamel 
any  where  extant)  its  execution  is  bold,  and  its  colour- 
ing the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful  conceivable.  There 
arc  (ever.il  other  fine  works  of  his  in  England,  confiding 
of  tiie  king  and  royal  family,  fcveral  of  the  nobility,  ice. 
After  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot  accompanied  the 
exiled  family  to  Paris,  and  (ho wed  great  attachment  to 
litem.  His  alloc iate,  Bordier,  however,  ftaid  fome  time 
longer,  for  it  appears  that  he  executed  an  enamel  of  the 
hattle  of  Nafcby.  as  a  prefent  from  the  parliament  to  Gen. 
Fairfax.  Charles  II.  during  his  refidence  in  France,  took 
great  notice  of  Petitot,  and  introduced  him  to  Louis  XIV. 
who  ret.'<ined  him  in  his  fcrvice,  and  gave  him  a  penfion 
and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  He  married  in  1651  ;  and, 
being  much  employed  by  the  king  and  court,  obtained 
great  emoluments.  He  continued  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bordier,  who  was  become  his  relation  by  mar- 
riage. They  lived  together  till  their  families  grew  too 
numerous  for  one  houlc ;  and,  during  their  long  connex- 
ion (fifty  years),  they  never  had  the  fmallelt  difference. 
Petitot  was  a  ftrift  proteltant  ;  and,  at  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he  rcquclted  permiflion  to 
retire  to  Geneva.  The  king,  however,  who  had  now  a 
p:.fTion  for  profelyting,  refolved  to  try  the  effc<9  of  a  little 
t-otrcion,  and  confined  the  refpc£fable  old  man  in  Fort- 
1'Eveqiic,  giving  him  BoiTuet  for  an  initruftor.  The  elo- 
q.iencc  and  arguments  of  this  celebrated  prelate  were, 
however,  loll  upon  him,  and  his  uneafinefs  at  being  con- 
fined threw  him  into  a  fever.  He  was  thereupon  liberated, 
and  immediately  withdrew  with  his  wife  from  the  land  of 
perfecution  to  Genevj.  His  children  threw  themfclves 
at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  deprecating  his  refentraent 
for  this  exercifc  of  natural  liberty;  and  he  gracioufly 
pardoned  "  an  old  man  who  had  the  fancy  of  being  bu- 
ried with  his  anceftors."  Petitot  continued  to  exercile 
bis  art,  not withltanding  his  advanced  years;  and  the  re- 
fort  to  fee  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  retired  for  qi'irt  and 
privacy  to  Vevay.  There,  as  lie  was  employed  on  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  he  was  tnken  ill,  and  died  o;t  the 
lame  day,  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  S+,  ttniverfally  refpefted, 
as  well  tor  his  moral  worth  as  his  profeflianal  talents. 

11c  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  one  foil  followed 
the  lau-.c  branch  of  art,  and  icttlcd  in  London.  Though 
be  was  not  by  any  means  equal  to  his  father,  yet  he  ob- 
tained very  confidcrablc  employment  and  repute.  Hi* 
age  and  the  period  of  hi*  death  are  aiike  unknown.  Wat- 
pok's  Antedattt. 
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PETIVA'RS,  a  tribe,  inhabiting  towards  the  north-eaft 
of  Brafil,  who  are  faid  to  be  benevolent  and  hofpitable. 
They  bore  their  lips,  and  adorn  them  with  a  green  ftone, 
of  which  tber  are  fo  vain  as  to  defpife  all  other  nations. 
When  the  wife  has  brought  forth  a  child,  the  hulband 
confines  himfelf  to  hit  bed  for  a  month,  and  receives  vifit* 
of  congratulation.  Eftalla  obferves,  that  this  cuftom  it 
not  only  common  in  many  parts  of  America,  but  was 
alfo  known  to  the  ancient  Spaniards,  as  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  The  realbn  of  this  foolifll  cuftom  is,  that  if  any 
accident  were  to  befal  the  father,  the  new-born  babe  mult 
fufrer. 

PET'IVER  (James),  an  induftrious  naturalift,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  botanical  branch,  was  probably  a  native  of 
London,  as  Dr.  Pulteney  Ins  ascertained  that  he  ferved 
an  apprcnticefhip  to  Mr.  Fcltham,,  apothecary  of  St. 
Bartholomew**  Hofpital.  He  entered  into  bubnefs  for 
himfelf  in  Aldcrfgate-ftreet,  became  apothecary  to  the 
Charter-houfe.  and  obtained  a  confiderable  (hare  of  prac- 
tice. He  manifefted  an  early  propenfity  to  the  collection 
of  natural  curiofities,  for  which  purpofe  he  engaged  the 
fervires  of  captains  and  furgeons  of  (hips  in  bringing  him 
from  diltant  parts  dried  plants,  feeds,  Hutted  fpecimens  of 
animals,  infrds,  Sec.  He  this*  became  proprietor  of  a 
mufciim  which  made  him  well  known  to  natnraliAs  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  fuch  was  its  extent,  that  a 
fhort  time  before  his  death  fir  Hans  Sloane  offered  him 
4.000I.  for  it.  He  wa*  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, to  which  he  was  a  very  uftful  member,  on  account 
of  his  frequent  communications  of  curious  intelligence. 
He  was  an  early  correfpondent  of  the  excellent  Ray,  to 
whom  he  gave  fome  valuable  afliftance  in  the  composition 
of  his  Hiftory  of  Plants.  Pctiver  in  1691  made  a  botani- 
cal tour  through  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and 
foon  after  began  the  publication  of  his  firft  work.  This 
was  entitled  "  Mufsei  Petiveriani  centurix  decern,*'  169a- 
1703,  8vo.  containing  the  names  and  fynonymes  of  vari- 
ous rare  animals,  foflils,  and  plants  1  among  thefe  were 
feveral  new  plants  of  the  cryptogamous  clals,  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  which  he  was  very  fuccefsful.  His  next 
publication  was  "  Gazophylacii  Naturae  et  Artis  decades 
decern,"  i7o»-i7i  1,  tab.  100.  fol.  This  was  a  work  of 
great  value  at  that  time,  containingengravings  with  fhort 
defcriptions  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  foffib,  among 
which  were  many  American  ferns  and  plants  from  the 
Alps  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  very  rare  or  non-de- 
fcript.  He  communicated  in  1695  a  Catalogue- of  the 
Middlefcx  Plants  for  Gibfon's  edition  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia ;  and  be  furnilhed  the  third  volume  of  Ray's 
Hiftory  of  Plants  with  a  Catalogue  of  rare  Plants  of 
China,  Madrafpatan,  and  Africa;  another,  of  the  Plants 
in  his  Hortus  Siccus  ;  and  a  third,  of  Indian  and  Ameri- 
can plant*  of  uncertain  origin.  In  1711  he  pubiifhed 
"  Pterigraphia  Americana,"  being  figures  of  more  than 
400  (pedes  of  the  fern  tribe,  with  fome  fubmarine  pro- 
ductions. He  performed  a  valuable  fervicc  to  Engltfh 
botany  by  the  publication  of  "  A  Catalogue  of  Ray*» 
Englifh  Herbal,  illuitxated  with  figures,"  1713-1715,  fol. 
the  figures  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  Ray's  Synopfis; 
they  are  little  more  than  outlines,  and  fmall,  but  neat. 
A  new  impreffion  of  them  was  given  by  Sloane  in  1731. 
Petiver  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  1 'mailer 
publications,  confining  chiefly  of  fmall  catalogues  and 
finglc  prints  of  rare  plants,  by  which  he  extended  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vegetable  creation,  and  kept  up  an 
intcrcll  in  botanical  relearches.  He  wrote  more  than 
twenty  papers  for  the  Royal  Society,  printed  in  its  Tranf- 
actions  from  1697  to  r7i7.  In  one  of  thefe  he  purfues 
the  idea  that  the  virtues  of  plants  may  in  general  he  de- 
termined by  their  botanical  affinities.  This  occurs  in 
vol.  xxt.  N°  155,  under  the  denomination  of  "Some  at- 
tempts made  to  prove,  that  herbs  of  the  fame  make,  or 
clals,  for  the  generality,  have  the  like  vertue,  and  ten- 
dency to  work  the  fame  effects."  The  idea  had  indeed 
been  fuggeftcd  by  Cscfalpinus,  but  it  was  firft  exemplified 
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by  Petiver.  Linnrui  afterward*  carried  it  further,  nor 
on  any  reflecting  perfon  doubt  of  the  foundnefs  of  the 
doctrine. 

It  would  be  impoflible  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  particular- 
ize  the  publication  of  every  one  of  Petiver's  lifts  and  ca- 
talogues. They  were  all,  as  far  as  could  be  collected, 
re-p<)bli(hcd  in  two  vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of  Jaeoti 
Prtivtri  Optra,  by  John  Millan  in  1767,  price  plain  fix 
guineas  ;  or  with  the  infects  coloured,  which  is  the  bell, 
(even  guineas ;  and  with  the  whole  coloured,  which 
mutt  chiefly  have  been  done  from  imagination,  twenty 
guineas. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Petiverhad  any  family,  or  that 
he  was  ever  married.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Aldcrfgate 
Mreet,  on  the  10th  of  April,  17185  but  of  his  age  we  find 
no  mention.  His  body  by  in  (late  at  Cooke  Hall,  and 
was  probably  interred  at  his  parifiVchurch,  to  the  charity- 
fchool  attached  to  which  he  left  fifty  pounds,  and  five 
guineas  to  Dr.  Brady  for  preaching  his  funeral  fermon. 
His  pall  was  iupported  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Levit, 
phyfician  to  the  Chirter-houfe,  and  four  other  physicians. 
We  know  not  that  any  portrait  of  him  is  extant.  The 
collections  of  dried  plants,  and  other  natural  productions, 
which  belonged  to  I'etiver,  and  after  his  death  were 
bought  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  now  make  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufeum.  PuUeitetft  Skriches  of  Botany, 

PETIVERIA,/  [named  hy  Plumierin  honour  of  the 
fu'.'ject  of  the  preceding  article]  Guinea-ken  weed; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  tetragy- 
nia  i  or,  according  to  Swartz,  clafs  heptandria,  order 
snonogynia  t  natural  order  of  holoracese,  (atriplices, 
J«jf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  1  pcrianthium  four- 
leaved;  leaflets  linear,  blunt,  equal,  fpreading,  perma- 
nent. Corolla:  none  (except  the  coloured  calyx.)  Sta- 
mina: filaments  fix  or  eight,  unequal,  awl.fhaped,  con- 
verging; antbene  erect,  lincar-fagittate,  bifid  at  top. 
Piftillum:  germen  ovate  compreficd,  cmarginate ;  ftyle 
very  fhort,  lateral,  in  the  groove  of  the  germ;  (ftylesfour, 
permanent,  finally  bent  outwards,  fpinefcent,  Gartner.) 
Stigma:  pencil  fhaped.  Pericarpiumi  none,  except  the 
crurt  over  the  feed.  Seed  fingle, oblong,  narrower  below, 
roundilh,  coivpreflcd,  cmarginate:  with  four  barbed 
hooks,  bent  back  outwards,  rigid,  acute,  the  middle  ones 
longer:  (naked,  but  armed  alx>vc  with  reflex  frines;  <?.) 
The  flowers  have  moflly  feven  Itamens. — EjFential  Cho- 
rniier.  Calyx  four-leaved  ;  corolla  none ;  feed  one,  with 
reflex  awns  at  top.   There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Petiveria  alliacea.  or  common  Guinea-hen  weed: 
flowers  fix-ftamened.  Root  ftrong,  finking  deep  into  chc 
ground.  Stems  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  jointing  and 
Incoming  woody  at  bottom.  Leaves  oblong,  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  of  a  deep  green  and 
veined,  placed  alternately  on  Ihort  foot- (talks.  The 
flowers  arc  produced  in  (lender  fpikei  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  very  fmall,  and  make  no  figure.  Seed 
cuneiform-oblong,  round-flatted,  with  an  oblcure  ridge 
on  one  fide  and  a  deprefled  line  on  the  other,  armed  at 
top  with  four  pungent  fpines,  at  firft  almoll  upright,  but 
afterwards  reflected  to  the  back  ;  of  a  bay  or  pale-green 
colour.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  molt  of  the  iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  in  (hady  woods,  and  .ill 
the  favannas,  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  become  a  troublefome 
weed.  As  this  plant  will  endure  much  drought,  it  re- 
mains green  when  others  are  burned  up:  the  cattle  then 
feed  on  it,  and  it  ^ives  their  milk  the  tafte  of  garlic,  and 
an  intolerable  ranknels  to  their  flefh.  It  flowers  here  in 
June.  Browne  informs  us  that  it  is  very  common  in  all 
the  lower  hods  of  Jamaica,  and  that  it  is  fo  remarkably 
acrid,  as  to  render  the  lincll  and  taflc  hardly  tolerable. 
On  chewing  a  lutle  of  the  plant,  it  burns  in  the  mouth, 
and  leaves  the  tongue  black,  dry,  and  rough,  .is  it  appears 
in  a  malignant  lever.  It  is  however  thought  to  be 
coveted  by  Guinea- hens,  and  hence  its  name.  It  thrives 
mod  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil  and  a  (hady  fituation.  Culti- 
vated in  1758  by  Mr.  Miller. 


1.  Petiveria  octandra,  or  dwarf  Guinea-hen  weed  : 
flowers  eight<fUmened.  This  is  very  like  the  firft,  but 
differs  in  having  a  (horterand  narrower  (talk,  and  in  the 
flowers  having  eight  (la men*  ;  hut,  except  to  a  nice  ob- 
ferver,  they  may  both  pafs  for  the  fame  fpecies.  Lin  no:  us 
adds,  that  the  leaves  are  more  rigid  and  quite  fmooth, 
the  filaments  purple  and  not  white.  It  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  preceding,  according  to  Swartz.  Jacquin  defcribes 
it  differing  from  the  common  fort  only  in  having  eight 
filaments,  which  are  all  unequal,  and  the  pencil-duped 
body  placed  on  the  germ  red,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is 
white.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies:  according  to  Jacquin, 
frequent  in  Martinico  and  the  other  Caribbee  Iflands, 
flowering  almoft  all  the  year. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plantsmay  beincreafed 
by  (lips  or  cuttings,  as  well  as  feeds  j  which  mull  I* 
fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  tranfplant  each  into  a  fcparate  pot,  and 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  have  obtained  a  good  (hare  of  ftrength,  inure  them 
by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into  which  remove  them  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fituation 
where  they  may  remain  rill  autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  ltove,  and  during  winter  have  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth.  They  will  produce  flowers  and  feeds 
every  fummer,  and  will  continue  feveral  years,  remaining 
conftantlv  green  throughout  the  year. 

PET'KUM,  a  town  of  Eaft  Frieda nd  1  three  mites 
fouth-e:tft  of  Emden. 

PET'NHOKEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Aichftatt :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Aichftatt. 

PETO'LA,  f.  in  botany.   See  Momordjca. 

PETOM'BO.    See  Tvmbo. 

PETOU'NE  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  government  of  Kirin  Oul.i:  485  miles  north-eaft  of 
Peking.    Lat.  45.  15.  N.  Ion.  1x4.  54.  E. 

PETOU'NE  KIA'MEN,  a  poft  of  Chinefe  Tartary  : 
nine  miles  north- weft  of  Petounc  Hotun. 

PE'TRA,  in  ancient  geography,  has  bren  (lightly 
mentioned  under  the  word  Krac,  in  vol.  xi.  It  h  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Htkem,  fo  called  from  Rekem 
king  of  the  Midianites,  (lain  by  the  Ifraelites  (Num. 
xxxi.  8.)  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Ion.  66.  45.  from  the  For- 
tunate iflands,  and  lat.  30.  10.  It  declines  therefore 
eighty  miles  to  the  fouth  ol  the  parallel  of  Jerufalem,  and 
thirty-fix  miles,  more  or  lefs,  from  its  meridian  to  the 
eaft.  Jofephus  fays,  that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron 
died  Itood  near  Petra ;  which  Strabo  calls  the  capital  of 
the  Nabata;i;  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  days' journey 
from  Jericho.  This  Petra  feems  to  be  the  Seta  of  Ifaian 
xvi.  1.  and  xlii.  11.  the  Hebrew  name  of  Petra,"  a  rock;" 
though  fome  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Macedonians. 

Under  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  it  gave  the  name  of 
Petraea  to  the  furrounding  diitridt.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Nabatssi,  and  is  laid  down  hy  Burckhardt  in  lati- 
tude jo.  to.  a  pofition  which  accurately  agrees  with 
Ptolemy,  Eratoftbenes,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt alio  confirms  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus,  that  near 
to  this  city  was  the  fepulchre  of  Aaron  in  Mount  Hor; 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  prefent  object  of  Mutltil- 
man  devotion,  the  tomb  of  Haronn,  occupies  the  very  fpot 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  burying. place  of 
Aaron  :  confequentiy,  that  the  mountain  welt  of  Petra  is 
the  Mount  Hor  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  ruins  which  have  acquired  the  name  of  Waili  Hfoofa, 
from  that  of  a  village  in  their  vicinity,  arc  the  wreck  of 
the  city  of  Petra,  which,  in  the  time  of  Auguflus  Ca;l"ar, 
was  the  refidence  of  .1  monarch,  and  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Pet  raj.  The  country  was  conquered  by  Trajan,  and 
annexed  by  him  to  the  province  of  Paleftine.  In  more 
recent  times,  Baldwin  king  of  Jerufalcm,  having  made 
himfelf  alfo  matter  of  Petra,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Mountain. 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  ba»  very  recently  vifited  fome  of  the 
J  molt 
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molt  celebrated  feenes  in  Ar  bi.i,  intends,  it  is  underftood, 
to  publirti  an  account  of  his  excurlion  to  Wadi  Moofa 
(the  Valley  of  Molts),  Wltfa  engravings  of  the  drawings 
which  he  nude  of  the  hithcrto-undefcribed  excavated 
temples  there  i  as  well  as  ol  the  ruins  of  Jerrafch,  which 
excel  in  {•r.uideur  and  beauty  even  thole  of  Palmyra  and 
Baibcc.  This  gentleman,  in  company  with  feveral  other 
Fnglilh  travellers,  left  Jerusalem  tor  Hebron,  where  they 
viewed  the  mofque  erctted  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Karrac,  along  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains, where  fragments  of  rock-lalt  indicated  the  natural 
origin  cf  that  intenfe  brine,  which  is  peculiarly  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Karrac 
i.-  a  fortrcf*  lituatcd  on  the  top  of  a  bill.  The  entrance 
is  termed  by  a  winding  paflage,  cut  through  the  living 
reck.  It  m:iy  be  dcfcrihed  as  a  mais  of  ruins.  The  in- 
liabitaatl  of  the  place  arc  a  mingled  race  of  Mahometans 
and  Christians,  remarkably  holpitable,  and  living  toge- 
ther in  terms  of  freer  intercourle  than  at  Jerufalcm.  The 
women  were  not  veiled,  nor  fecmed  to  be  fubjett  to  any 
particular  rcHraints.  They  psfled  into  the  valley  of  El- 
lafar,  where  they  noticed  fomc  relics  of  antiquity,  which 
tr.cy  conjeaured  were  of  Roman  origin.  They  purfued 
their  journey  partly  over  a  road  paved  with  lava,  and 
which  was  evidently  a  Roman  work,  to  Shubnc.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  they  encountered  fomc  dif- 
ficulties from  the  Arabs.  The  travellers,  however,  after 
fome  captious  negotiation,  at  UH  obtained  permiflion  to 
pals  but  not  to  drink  the  utters. 

On  c  roiling  a  Itrcam,  they  entered  on  the  wonders  of 
Wadi  Moofa.  The  firfi  object  that  attracted  their  at- 
tention, was  a  maulolcitm.  at  the  entrance  of  which  Hood 
two  colofl.il  animals,  but  whether  lions  or  fphinxes  they 
could  not  akcrtain,  as  they  were  much  defaced  and  mu- 
tilated. They  then,  advancing  towards  the  principal 
mint,  entered  a  narrow  pafs,  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  width,  overhung  by  precipices,  which  rofe 
tr>  rlc  grncral  height  of  two  hundred,  lometimcs  reaching 
live  hundred,  feet,  and  darkening  the  path  by  their  pro- 
jecting ledges.  In  fome  places,  niches  were  fculptured 
in  the  fides  of  this  Hupendous  gallery ;  and  here  and  there 
rude  mafles  flood  forward,  that  bore  a  remote  and  myf- 
terious  rcfemblance  to  the  figures  of  living  things,  but 
over  which  time  and  oblivion  had  drawn  an  infcrtitable 
and  everlafting  veil.  About  a  mile  within  this  pafs,  they 
rode  under  an  arch,  perhaps  that  of  an  aqueduct,  which 
connected  the  two  fide*  together  j  and  they  noticed  fe- 
vcial  earthen  pipes,  which  had  formerly  diHributcd 
water.  Having  continued  to  explore  the  gloomy  wind- 
ing* of  this  awful  corridore  forabout  two  miles,  the  front 
at  a  luperb  temple  burft  on  their  view.  A  flatue  of  Vic- 
tor), with  wings,  filled  the  centre  cf  an  aperture  in  the 
upper  part,  and  groups  of  cololTal  figures,  reprefenting  a 
centaur,  and  a  young  man,  Hood  on  each  fide  of  the  lolty 
portico.  This  magnificent  Itructure  is  entirely  excavated 
trom  the  lolid  rock,  and  prelerved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  weather  by  the  projections  of  the  overhanging  preci- 
pices. About  three  hundred  yards  beyond  this  temple, 
they  met  with  other  altonilhing  excavations;  and,  on 
reaching  the  termination  of  the  rock  on  their  left,  they 
foillld  an  amphitheatre,  which  had  alfo  been  excavated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  profcenium;  and  this  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  On  all  fides  the  rocks  were  hollowed  into 
innumerable  chambers  and  fcpulchres;  and  a  filent  vvaAe 
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of  defolated  palaces,  and  the  remains  of  conftructed  edi- 
fices, filled  the  area  to  which  the  pafs  led.  The  travellers, 
having  gratified  their  wonder  with  the  view  of  theft  Itu- 
pendous  works,  went  forward  to  Mount  Hor,  w  hich  they 
afcended,  and  viewed  a  building  on  the  top,  containing 
the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  firnn'i  ftone  monument,  which  an 
aged  Arab  (hows  to  the  pilgrims.  They  finally  proceed- 
ed to  view  the  ruins  of  Jerr.il'ch,  which  greatly  exceed  in 
magnitude  and  beauty  thoftof  Palmyra.  A  grand  co- 
lonnade runs  from  the  ctaAern  to  the  welkcrn  gates  of  the 
city,  formed  on  both  fides  of  marble  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  terminating  in  a  femi-cirele  of  fixty 
piltars  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  eroded  byanother  colonnade 
running  north  and  fouih.  At  the  weftern  extremity 
Hands  a  theatre,  of  whkh  the  profcenium  remains  fo  en- 
tire, that  it  may  be  described  as  almoft  in  a  Hate  of  un- 
decayed  beauty.  Two  fuperb  amphitheatres  of  marble, 
three  glorious  temples,  and  the  ruins  of  gorgeous  palaces, 
with  fragments  of  fculpture  and  infcriptions,  mingled  to. 
get  her,  form  an  aggregate  of  ancient  elegance,  which 
furpafl'es  all  that  popery  has  fparcd  of  the  former  grandeur 
of  imperial  Rome.  Hurchhardt'*  Travels  in  Syria,  1813. 
Gent.  Ma%.  Aug.  1819. 

PETRA,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fca 
13  miles  north-eaH  of  liova.— A  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Mazara ;  two  miles  north. north- welt  of  Gir- 
genti.— A  fea-port  town,  in  the  ifhnd  of  Metelin,  fitu- 
ated  on  a  rock  almott  inacceflible.  Lar.  39.  27.  N.  Ion. 
16.  14..  E. 

PBTRJBWS  (Theodore),  a  learned  Dane  in  the  17th 
century,  the  time  of  whole  birth  is  unknown,  was  a  native 
of  Flenlburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwic.  He  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  the  Hudy  of  the  oriental  languages, 
which  he  profecuted  with  great  fuccefs  at  Leydcn  and 
.other  univerfitiet.  That  he  might  perfeft  himfelf  in 
them,  Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark,  Cent  him  to  travel 
through  Greece,  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt.  Having 
fpent  fevcral  years  in  thofe  countries,  he  returned  to 
Denmark  with  a  number  of  valuable  manufcripts  which 
he  had  collected,  and  which  he  began  topublifh  at  Leydcn, 
in  conjunction  with  George  Nificlius,  in  1654.  In  1660 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
he  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  profeffor  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  Leyden,  Kiel,  Copenhagen,  and  other 
places  i  but  all  thefe  offers  he  declined,  and  lived  in  great 
poverty,  as  a  private  individual,  fometimes  at  Amftcr- 
dam,  and  lometimei  at  Copenhagen,  till  the  year  1673, 
when  be  died.  His  publications  con  (ill  of  four  f'eparate 
volumes  of  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Armenian, 
tranfiationt  of  parts  of  Scripture,  with  Latin  vcrfions  an- 
nexed. 5.  Doctrina  Chrilhana  Annenice,  cum  verfione 
Latina,  1667,  8vo.  6.  Dillertatio  Guelphica  de  Lingua- 
rum  OriciKalium  Audio,  1669,  8vo.  7.  Menfa  Solis,  feu 
Animas  dapes  falutifera;,  ab  /Kthiopibus  fupra  ./Egyptum 
petitx,  1669,  410.    Gen.  llioz  vol.  viii.  and  x. 

PETRA1I  A'R,a  town  of  Hindoollan.in  liabar :  twenty 
miles  caH  of  Ramgur. 

PETRA'LIA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Valley  of  De- 
mona  1  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Miftrella. 

PETRAI/TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra: 
five  miles  eaH-fouth-eall  of  Cofenza. 

PETRAN'TA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  the  fea-coaft  : 
fifteen  mile*  north-weft  of  Lucca.  Lat.  43.  58.  N.  Ion. 
10.  11.  E. 
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ABERNtTHY't    cleffincation    of  m- 
moan,  |6j  hit  directions  fat  diet  and 
exercife,  104,  j ;  bit  blue-fill,  146. 
Ab(ccOci,  tjO. 
A  hforbcntt,  q  6. 

Abforption,  now  incrcafed  or  diminished, 

Acniljti,  fkillcJ  m  medicine,  4. 

Acids  forming  calculi,  34-8. 

Acron  of  Agrieentom.  4. 

Acrotira,  dLTordct*  effecting  the  furfece  of 
(ha  (kin,  no. 

Actuarial,  hie  era  doubtful,  17. 

VEfculjpioj,  or  Afclcpias,  and  hit  defen- 
dants, J ;  whenfirtt  woruiippedat  Rome,  j. 

Aefthctica,  difeafee  affecting  feofatioa, 
»99- 

Aetius,  hit  practice  in  gout  and  palfy,  1  <■ 

Agathinus,  founder  of  the  EcIccsk  feci,  u- 

Agcnefia,  impotence,  3  3 i. 

Afrypnia,  wakcfulneii,  31c 

Ague,  cured  by  pepper. 

Air,  an  important  agent  in  th«  care  of  indi- 

geftion,  141  ;  caution)  about  exposure  to, 

'41.  1. 
Albinci,  liq,  364. 
Albucafis,  an  Arabian  furgcon,  10. 
Aleaueon  of  Crotona,  4. 
Alexander  Tralkianut,  1;. 
Alcw/ulrjan  fchous,  9. 
Atphous,  white  leproly,  i'.vj. 
Alalia,  illufioa,  Iqq. 

Anatomical  Mufcum  of  Hunter,  j6j  at 
Strafburg,  7*. 

Anatomy,  early  cultivated,  1 ;  improve- 
ment  of,  by  Vefaliut,  11  ;  by  Fallo|iiu> 
and  EoRacbios,  11  j  modem  fyfUm  by 
Dichit,  J2>45>  prefent  ftate  or,  in  Eng- 
land, 4g  ;  inTrjticr,  4 S.  6. 

Anetuj,  intermittent  fever,  or  ague,  XX4- 

Aoeurifoi,  la  Roux'e  method  of  oaeritnig, 
4^ ;  varioiu  (pedes  of,  aqy,  S. 

Angina  pectoris,  190 ;  caufel  and  treat- 
ment, ioa» 

Anthelrointtca,  a 6. 

Anthraela,  the  plague,  179, 

Antidote  of  Mitbfidates  king  of  Pontui,  2; 
the  ingredient!,  »S>  of  the  theriaca, 
lit  n. 

Antipathia,  antipathies,  tio. 

Antiipafmodica,  96 

Antyllos,  an  eye-doctor,  li- 

Apalotica,  diforders  of  the  foft  parti,  j6c. 

Aphcxia,  reverie,  aqg. 

Aphonia,  dumbnef*,  1 78. 

Apboria,  ftcriltty,  311. 

Apoplexy,  nervoui,  i%(  ;  fangoioe  and  fe- 
rous,  jij  ;  general  fytnptorrn,  3x0  ;  treat- 
ment, vat. 

Apeftema,  or  dcep-fratcd  abfccfa,  130. 

Appetite,  wondetfully  great,  ■  depraved, 
laij  j. 

Auburn,  or  Saracens,  preferved  the  know- 
ledge of  phytic  and  forgery  in  the  dark 
agci,  il  ;  cxclufivcly,  to, 

Arachnoiditii,  characters  of,  aj  1  l'ne  pro- 
gtefi  of  the  diforder  fully  derailed,  136,  7; 
appearance  on  diflecxion,  and  treatment, 

Aichagathot,  the  firft  practitioner  at  Rome, 
Ifia 

Archigenex  and  Aretatui,  11. 
Aiiftatus,  king  of  Arcadia,  4- 
 of  Cilicia,  founder  of  the  pneuma- 
tic free,  11. 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  134s. 


Ariftotte,  lift  univerfal  knowledge,  8:  not 
acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  xq. 

Atmftrong'i  fyftem  of  congtltioo  in  fever, 
XII,  111. 

Arleriea,  contractility  of,  101 ;  Inflamma- 
tion, 146  ,  2l 

Arihroha,  the  goat,  rheiroeti'm,  etc.  iLL. 

Afclepiades,  an  eminent  physician  of  ancient 
Rome,  iiu 

 — —  Pharmicion,  u. 

Apelliui,  hit  difcoveries.  tt. 

Afthma,  the  theory  of  DrTrJree,  tSj  ;  dry, 
186  ,  moilt.  iSq  j  treatment,  187,  189.) 

AtrrrngcnM,  96. 

Aftrotogy  connected  with  medicine  by  the 

Arab  phyBciaos,  lA- 
Attalui,  king  of  Vet-gamut,  S- 
Avenxoarand  Avicenna,  19. 
Authota  quoted,  171. 

Bilxroft'i  dcfcription  of  the  yellow  fever, 

Birrcnoeft  from  varioui  caufei,  ttl. 
Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Difeafei,  ifu 
Bathing  recommended  by  Hippocrstct,  fi ; 

for  indigcflion,  146,  J. 
Beer,  an  eminent  German  lecturer  on  the 

eye,  63. 

Bell,  a  very  eminent  writer  on  furgery,  1,7. 

Bcrengar,  11.  4 

Beriberis,  a  term  for  two  difordera,  jta. 

Bevan,  Mif;,  without  leg!  or  armi,  167. 

Bex, cough,  i8i. 

Bexiur  of  (he inteilinei, 

Bichat,  hit  excellent  fyftem  of  anatomy, 

19x  45- 
Blxck  vomit,  uJL 

Bladder,  inflammxtion  of,  x6j  ;  protrufion 
of,  life 

Bleeding,  the  chief  remedy  in  fever,  109, 
10;  in  infUmmation,  n6. 

Rlenorrheca,  clap  and  gleet,  ^17. 

Blood,  action  of,  how  accounted  for  by  Hrp- 
pocratei,  ij  j  by  Galen.  14;  by  Krmefiet, 
16;  circulation  of,  ax  ;  ftept  which  led 
xe  th*  difcovery,  ig  j  morbid  changes  in, 
o_4  i  difeafei  of,  Io_l  ,  fiuiu quantity,  iqi; 
from  quality,  104. 

Bluracnbtch  and  hit  mnfeum,  jqj  6a  >  a 
collector  of  fkulli,  but  net  a  craniologifl, 

Boer,  profeflor  of  midwifery  at  Vienna,  61  , 

hit  practice,  60. 
Boerhaave,  34 }  hit  high  reputation,  j;. 
Borelll,  hit  mechanical  calculations,  11. 
Bougict,  firft  invention  of,  12}  their  off , 

Brain,  partieolarly  the  object  of  attention 
at  prefent  in  France,  46,  2  i  how  it  next 
on  the  ftomacb,  ioA|  and  the  ftomach 
upon  it,  mi  ;  principally  affected  in  fe- 
ver, according  to  Dr.  Clattcrbuck,  iq ; , 
not  at  all,  according  to  Dr.  Lied,  1 1,(1. 

Bremfer  (Dr.),  and  bit  cabinet  of  wurmi, 

BtiQot  of  Poitou,  ix. 

Bronebitii,  *&A. 

Bronchocclc,  two  kinds,  i%t. 

BroovTaix,  hit  theory  of  inflammatory  difeafc, 
4J  ;  examined  a  la  Moliere,  46 ;  a  la 
Rabelais,  co_;  his  theory  of  ferer,  i^t, 
act ,  followed  by  Harrifon,  lot. 

Brown's  fyftem  of  difrafed  action,  JOj  exa- 
mined and  refuted,  £j  j  unproved  by 
Darwin,  4_j. 


Bucnemii,  Darbidoet  leg,  it)t- 

Cacbexiet,  whence  they  anfe,  zla. 

Csliut  Aurelianus,  11, 

Cas'alpinua,  12 ;  approached  very  near  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  jo. 

Calculus  of  the  inieftincs,  til  |  compofi- 
tion  of,  16 1  l  of  the  kidney,  \46  ,  bladder, 
W ;  compofuion  of,  »4t,  o  ;  trextment, 
348,  350  ;  how  to  be  extracted  from  wo- 
men, an3  occafjonally  from  men,  tea. 

Csloruel,  action  of,  1  co, 

Cainpfn,  a  bent  bone  Of  cartilage,  366. 

Canine  madnefs,  311. 

Carcinus,  cancer,  191 ;  treatment,  trjt. 

Carditis,  or  inflaromatioii  of  the  heart,  x.;;, 
4_i  how  to  bcdiftitiguimcd  from  pericar- 
ditis; ^Mt  c;  chronic  carditis,  147. 

Carliftt  (Mr.  A?\  hU  remarks  en  cathartic 
medicines,  06,  j. 

Carpotica,  diieafct  affcfUng  impregnallou, 
3JS- 

Caros,  fofpended)  animation,  tig. 

Calfius  the  Iatrofophift,  u. 

Cttscaufu,  internal  burning,  tgij  curious 

cafes,  XQ  3, 
Cetagma,  fractures,  t65,  6- 
Catalepfy,  or  trance,  -y  19. 
Catarrh,  164 ;  common,  16c ;  at  diftio- 

guiihed  (rum  pncumonii,  aid  ;  treatment 

of,  X67  ;  epidemic,  267,  8. 
Ciithartics,  96, 

Catotica,  internal  diforders  of  the  fluids,  33t- 
Csufet  of  difeafe,  30 ;  proximate  or  local 

caufes,  91. 
Cauteries,  bold  ofe  of  by  Oribafiut,  I  j. 
Celfut,  improves  upon  Hippocrates,  tLi  hit 

enlightened  praAicc,  jjj  remarks  on  the 

pulfe,  93. 

Cenotica,  diforders  a fftfting  the  floidt,  til. 

Ccphalata,  head-ache,  3 it. 

Cephalitis,  or  phrcnitis,  sjt  1  caufei  and 
cure,  a  39. 

ChiinbcrUinc'a  remedy  for  worms,  i£xL 

Charlemagne,  founds  the  celebrated  fchool 
of  Salerno,  10. 

Charms  for  the  ague,  x?fi - 

Chemical  fyftem  of  Sylvius,  ju 

Chicken-pox,  126 ;  perhaps  a  modifitd 
fmall-pox,  177 

Chilbltina,  treatment  of,  x;;. 

Children,  difeafei  of,  89,  90. 

China,  degraded  ftate  of  medicine,  there,  j. 

Chiron  the  centaor,  3^  4_. 

Chloroat  when  proceeding  from  indigeflion, 
139  ;  two  fpecies  of,  330. 

Cholera  morbus,  icq  ;  Indian,  ie.9,  60;  ex- 
tremely fatal, 

Cbololitbos,  gall-Sonet,  ixio. 

Chordce,  318. 

Chryfippus,  fonder  of  cabbage  than  of  phy. 
fic,  I 

Cinetica,  diforders  of  the  mufclet,  303. 
Clap,  not  followed  by  fecondtry  fymptomi, 

317,  but  degeneratet  into  gleet,  3x8. 
Clark's  account  of  the  remittent  fever  of 

Bengal,  no* 
Cliifilkation  of  difeafei,  int. 
Clergy,  at  firft  phyficUaa,  afterwards  had 

dominion  over  the  phyficiant,  la. 
Clinical  lectures  at  Vienna,  64, 
Clonus,  hiccough,  fneciing,  ate.  109. 
Clutterbuck's  theory  of  fever,  195 ;  op- 

pofed  by  Dr.  Bateman,  and  Dr.  Lind, 

116. 

Clytlen,  their  ufe,  gj. 

9  T  Caliaca 
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Cnliaca,  or  difeafet  of  the  Jigeftivc  organs, 
tor. 

Colchknm,  for  the  cure  of  gout,  tyt. 
Colica,  cr  griping  of  the  guts,  149. 
Colambui  (Hcaldua),  jo. 
Conftantine  the  African,  lfl, 
Confumption,  a8i. 

Contagion,  not  the  only  eaufeof  fever,  1073 

how  to  guard  againft,  tol. 
Coproftafu,  or  mention  of  the  faroei,  134. 
Cordova,  univerfity  of,  iq. 
Corns,  to  cure,  %6\,  4. 
Corpulence,  nature  arm  caufes  of,  33ft  ;  not 

aafily  got  rid  of,  317. 
Corvif-rt,  funeral  of.  si. 
Cory  11,  cold  n  the  head,  177,  8. 
Cofiivencft,  1 34. 

(toughing,  phenomena  of,  1S0  ;  common, 

181  :  art,  lit;  whooping,  183. 
Cow-pot,  176. 
Cramp,  or  fpafin,  308. 
Craniotomy,  lofes  ground  at  Paris,  49. 
C'rrtinifm,  187.  L 
Oichton't  Tattle  of  Difeiifes,  84. 
Croup,  141,  ii 

Crufadct,  their  effect  on  the  ftudy  of  medi. 
cine,  sjj 

Cullen'i  thcoty  of  difeafet,  q  ;  pnrticu'arly 
of  fever,  40  ;  his  clamlic.ti.m,  S_£  ;  why 
abandoned  by  ui,  |2i  1 1  Sj,  £  ;  hit  ar- 
rangement of  the  initeria  rae.'ica,  9c. 

Cutaneous  difeafet,  at  arranged  by  Clenck 
and  Wjllan,  and  completed  by  Baictiian, 
S6  j  general  rrmsrkt,  141,  3 11. 

Cuvier,  the  anatomiit,  4^9. 

Cyrtofit,  cretinifm  and  ruKets,  igft. 

Dandelion,!  remedy  for  iodigertion,  148. 

Dandtiff,  353. 

Darwin,  a  poet  in  medicine,  43 ;  hit  fvra- 
ptlhctic  theory,  4 3.  4_ ;  faither  descanted 
opon,  83. 

Democetes  of  Crutona,  a  travelling  phyfi- 

ei»n,  4^ 
Democricul  of  Abdera,  4. 
Default,  an  eminent  Fiench  furgeon  and 

anatom  ft,  38. 
Diabetes,  344 ;  caufet  of,  34;. 
Diaphoretics,  96  ;  action  of,  98. 
Dis'rhori,  tt,ri~;  f.mptomi  and  eyre,  I  <7>  &i 

a  peculiar  kin. 
Dialth 

Diet,  or  regimen,  fiift  noliced  by  Hippo, 
crater,  6_j  of  great  impoitance  in  medi- 
cine and  forgery,  37  ;  well  rerulated,  and 
properly  eonndereT,  in  the  hofpitali  of 
Vienna,  6^,  j  ;  eiaroitution  of  its  effects 
oa  tbc  iromacB  and  general  health,  ioi- 
106.  ui. 

Digitals,  the  firlt  in  the  claft  of  fedativea, 
ui  ;  lit  ufe  in  confumpiion,  487. 

Dinua,  ditzineft,  31  j. 

Diocici  or  Caryftut,  %. 

Diofcoridet  of  An jiii  ba,  11  (  hit  Herbal 
enriched  by  the  Saracens,  li, 

Diplofis,  morbid  third.  118. 

DiiTetUon,  facility  of,  in  Germany,  $7. 

Diuretic*.  96  ;  their  peculiar  action,  07,  i, 

DogmiliniTTect  of,  £ 

Dolichoi,  or  cowhjgr,  a  deftroyer  of  wormi, 
1 66. 

Do»tt"i  powder,  pS- 

Dunking  at  meals,  im. 

Diosfy,  mtu'e  ana  caufes  of,  33S  .  of  the 

cherl,  belly  ,  vt,  nib,  &c.       i  vt  ,nt  nc**« 

■340  j  oi  tin  f|  inr,  341. 
Dro-tn^d   or   lunged   pcifou*   10  rcitore, 

3'9- 

Dabon,  an  eicc!.<nt  lecturer,  ccj. 

Dutrn,,  m  lifiuh  vmtcr,  enac*vt>uri  tnile* 

pn«f  Maney  ol  '  the  twnour  ot  hi>  d. do- 
very,  it 


a  peculiar  kind,  158, 3. 
Dialthofi*,  reparation  of  hard  parti,  j66, 
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Dyftntrry,  1  <4  ;  fcinptotm  *n<i  cure,  153; 

comp  lied  with  diariiicca,  1  ;6. 
D\fpepfi«,  or  iiuji;e:tion,  nS. 
Dyfpha^ia,  ft>^-paje  in  the  tliroJt,  115. 
PrfpHrmia,  imperfecl  fpeech,  179* 
Dyfpliotia,  rtftleffuefi,  310. 
Dyfpnora,  or  difficulty  or  breathing,  1S4,  S; 
Dyfthetica,  or  eachexiet,  179. 
Ear-acbe,  131 ;  treatment,  no. 
£icritica,dil"cafetofthe  cicernent  function*, 

Eccyelu,  ex:ra-utenne  gertation,  336- 
F.dcAic  frft,  founded  by  Af.atrnniit,  u. 
Fcpliltfij,  hlaiiu,  or  blebi,  355,  6^ 
tcphtmu,  infinity,  a.t)8. 
Ee]>tiyma,  corns,  waiU, ate.  363. 
Ecpyefn,  the  running  tetter,  jtJS. 
Egyptiant,  origin  uf  medicine  among  them, 
3- 

Elrftricity  and  galranifm,  g^.  too. 
E'cpha  liafis,  a  peculiar  kind  ol  lcprofv»a9»- 
Kn.ctict,  96  :  their  actirni  coniidcreJ,  97. 
Emmtnaeoguea,  96,  qB. 
Emollicnn,  three  kmdrof,  g_6- 
Empathema,  piiijjn,  199. 
Empif'Ci,  icfk  o',  2  i  not  founded  by  Sera- 
pion,  &• 

Emplil^fis.  miliary  fever,  ttc,  176. 

fjurhyma,  tunourt,  337. 

l;mpli>frma,  *ini-'.dtopfy,  34:. 

F.H|)«efrna,  inlernal  inAa-nmation,  H 

faijiycfu,  (mad  pm.  177, 

Enaiithefi.,  fcarlrt  lever,  mtifld.  &c  »73- 

F.nccia,  continued  fever,  including  typhus, 

nervous,  put. id,  &c.  11;. 
Enffia,  fpalm,  303. 

Enrerici,  or  difoidtri  of  the  alimentary  ca. 
nal,  101, 

En<CTulKhuv,<>r  lloncj  in  the  bowell,  161.  a, 
Kntlittlj,  oirtrutlioni,  36 %. 
Epanetut,  or  remittent  fever,  lib,  £. 
Eplienieta,  or  fimple' fever,  lii- 
FpliiaUrs,  or  night-mare,  189,  9<>- 
Ef  ■•to'riifu,  difeafet  from  fweat,  J?o- 
Epi'htofti,  oifcvlorationt  of  the  (kin,  364. 
Kpitepfy,  how  treated,  by  Oribatui,  n±  i_rj 

in  nature  little  known,  137,  317  :  fymp- 

tnmt,  U2  i  treaimeni,  318. 
Eraliftratui,  I;  hit  (kill  >n  noting  tho  caufe 

of  difeafe.o  ;  hit  practice,  ibid. 
Enthifm,  at  it  afl'eQl  infanta,  131  ;  torpid, 

133  ;  of  the  brain,  136. 
Etihinrt,  yt,  yfl. 
Er>  fipetas,  134, 177- 

Krythema,  to  be  didioguiDsed  ftom  eryfipe- 
lai,  134- 

E'quirul,  hit  practice  with  the  infane,  £1 ; 

hit  account  of  madhoufct  thiougliout 

France,  i» 
Eodoiut  ofCnidot,  &, 
Eullif  him.  hit  anatomical  figuret,  u> 
EiinVhcmatica,  eruptive  fevers,  1:  •■■ 
Eiantia.  aneunfm.  197. 
EiantheGi,  cutaneous  blulh,  tto-  L. 
Exarthrcma,  diflocalion,  36ft. 
Exeicife,  moderate,  recommended  by  Hip- 

pocratct,  violent  by  Heroaicaa,  j;  at  a 

cure  for  indieelVion,  141  ,  fot  gout,  12*  , 

for  confumpiioti,  1 S 7 . 
F.xurmij,  pimples,  33a. 
Expect  jianei,  96. 

Eye,  dilcoveriei  at  to  its  function!  by  Kep- 
ler. Schtiner,  lei.  J_3_j  mu^h  ituilied  in 
Gcimany,  6a;  lectures  on,  til ;  inflam- 
mation 01, 

Fabriciui  ab  Aquipcndentc,  ail. 

FalcJiirr  (Ur  }>  bit  remarks  on  che  pulfc, 
9t,  94. 

Fai.ffiui,  a  ,  ar.alomirt  an. I  furgtu.t,  j_J. 
Falling,  renxiricablc  infUncet  of,  1  ao ,  1  , 
trim  the  ll.itl.  Mik.  in,  i» 


Feelinj,  deprivcJ,  30*,  3. 
Feline  mid.ilfi,  31  1. 

Fencf,  ('.uren't  tjie.iry  of,  4£ ;  Brown's, 
4n  Dnwin's,  4_}j  4^  ;  the  fulocct  farther 
examined,  I-34,  /i.feq.  Dr.  Cliitte ibuck'a 
theory,  19; ;  BrouiTiii't,  197  ;  Hmifun's, 
198  ;  NiehoUrt,  i.  Jjj;  »c  3 ;  general 
c.  uife  vf,  ma  ;  erifet,  103  j  fatal  fymp- 
t<iim,  104 ;  g'.iliic  tli*iry,  IC4,  3  ;  ner. 
vous  or  eiri.lary  tbecy,  to;,  6 ;  110; 
Fatlc',  cipliinatian,  i±tt  ,  Clutietbuck's, 
*07 ;  not  aiwiyt  from  contagion,  107.  8_  j 
tieatment  of  fimi>le  lercr,  teg  ;  Dr.  Arm- 
tt^opg's  hypothefit.  111;  more  particu* 
lir  accoant  of  the  epidemic  fevera  of  Eng- 
land, 111;  alienied  with  bronchitit  and 
giltxitit,  Hi  ;  with  diloider  of  the  lircr, 
ljjj  treatment,- 114  j  yellow  fever, 
:  1  ;  :  fimplt  lever,  three  fpecies,  ;  11  j 
intermittent,  114  ;  U«  three  Aagta,  it;  ; 
remittent  ;  l±& ;  hfet'c  and  continued, 
217  ;  of  the  brain,  136  :  fcarlct,  173; 
miliary,  176  ;  veficulir.  m. 

Fire,  III  effect  in  purifying  the  air,  and 
cutinj;  fever,  >o8.  3. 

Flatulence,  three  klndl  of,  114. 

Food  of  man,  101 ;  ita  chemical  qualities, 
•05. 

Foundlinji-hofpital  at  Vienna,  69. 

France,  date  of  furgery  there  in  the  i-ih 
crnlui),  3_y_.  8_  i  eminent  f>irgeois  of  the 
18th  century,  38,  a  i  fchools  of  furgery 
and  medicim--,  jj;  prefent  opimom  and 
fyftems,  4_«j  6  (Tutgery,  47  :  pharmacy, 
47,  8  ;  new  Kharmacorceia,  j8  ;  new 
khoc!,  $c  j  lunatic  al'tlumi,  Jt_,  Ij  lying, 
in  hof^itals,  7_4_;  their  rt^ulatio  u  recom- 
mended lor  a  joiititm  in  Lnglan^,  j^. 

Franco,  Peter,  firft  ufca  the  high  operation 
(or  the  fti>ne,  1J_ 

Frar.k'i defaiptioii  of  gaftric  fever,  m,  13. 

Frrdcaic  II.  a  royal  authoe,  61. 

Fumigations  with  fulphur,  by  De  Cairo  at 
Vienna,  71  ;  by  AlTalini  at  Naples,  71. 

Gatactia,  diToiders  of  the  milk,  319,  30. 

G  ilvanifm,  as  applied  to  humoral  alU.ma.189. 

Galen,  and  hit  fyltctn  of  four  qualities  and 
thite  facoltiea,  found  blood,  not  air, 
in  the  arteries,  ItJ  hit  works  do  not  con. 
tan  all  the  knnwltdgc  of  the  ancient*, 
■  2  :  acquainted  with  tbc  fmall  po«,  i_j  j 
liia  errors  corrected  by  VeJaliui,  but  de- 
fctvdeil  by  Sylvius,  a  1 .  it.  how  tar  he 
advanced  lowarda  the  Cilcwcry  of  (he 
circulation  of  the  bluod,  19. 

Gall-rlonet,  1*0. 

Galvanic  electiicity,  jjj  inn. 

Gangrene,  uej, 

Gafet,  ibeir  ule  in  medicine,  ion. 

Gaflritit,  a  rare  difeafe,  107  ;  attends  fever, 
aot,  156. 

Geber,  the  father  of  chemiftry,  ll» 

Geoff,  oy  de  St.  Hilaira,  to. 

General  hofpiul  at  Vienna,  bt ;  its  great  ei- 
tent,  63  ;  leQures,  64- 

Gcnetica,  d,feafei  of  the  frxual  function,  31a . 

Gcor/e  IV.  prei'enta  books  to  the  library  at 
Gottingcn,  ^8;  vifitt  tl«  place,  60,  l. 

German  furgcont  in  the  18th  century,  37 ; 
univitlitics  and  fchools  of  medicine  in  the 
niucteenth  centuiy,  jftj  general  charac- 
ter, ej. 

Gleet,  jiSj  jij ; 

Goitre  and  bronchoide,  »8?. 

Gonoirhu-j.    Set-  Clt  iiorrriori. 

Good  (  Dr.  Mtlor.),  his  nnfjlogy  and  medxil 
nomenclature,  ^1  •  his  review  of  Culieo't 
chlliticjtion,  Sv 

Cn'.irnjfcn,  univerlity  of,  t^  i  114  pno!'fITorv, 
lectures,  library,  ice  §i  ;  vifitot  tbekiag. 

Gout, 
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Coot,  ancient  remedies  f*r,  l_c  ;  f  milar  tn 
llit  modern,  ibi  j  ,  J'iil.-u*  from  it.iti.e!1.;.'", 
11?.  167.  its  vni'liea.  1  •'c  :  dcU.i  jf 
fyn-ptims,        ;  trralfen',  171. 

Cr*n«jllc  (Dr.),  his  clafi.icatian  of  the 
difeafes  of  children,  2; 

Gravel, asifing  from  indii.-flion,  1;?. 

Citecce,  the  early  phyfieians  there,  j;  or 
ra- her  forger  ns,  4;  tmJeio, 

Ciuni.bile,  caufes  or.  ilr  ;  treatment,  1 1 2. 

Hxinatica,  difeafes  uf  the  fa loo«l ,  I ij I  ,  caulcs 
ol,  ni. 

Hx-tno'ih'^U,  flux  of  blood  from  various 

parts,  alio,  alii. 
£3  air,  difeafes  of,  if  A. 
Hallw,  a  rooft  enlivened  phyfiolngift, 
Hamilton's  direOior.n  in  falivailcn,  1 1} 
Hirrifou'a  theory  of  fever,  iq&,  10 1. 
Harvey,  difcrvru  the  circulation  of  the 

blood!  ai :  liiftnrv  of  the  difcovcrv,  I'i  ; 

under  what  circumftancea,  j£;  .opposes 

Afctliot,  jj. 
Huyga'tli's  rules  for  preventing  infectim 

or  contagion, 
Head-ache,  diitincfs,  itc.  a  t  5. 
Hearing,  defects  in,  set,  2- 
Heart,  action  of,  jto;  how  alTtdtci  by  inrli- 

trftinn,  fjj  ;  dift;fctof,  144,  el  feq. 
Heart-burn,  ny 

Hrberdcn's  remarkt  on  ti  e  pulie,  nti  4- 
Heliodot  uj,  an  early  furgeon  at  Rome,  1 1 . 
Helmimhil,  wcin»  ef  the  inteliinea,  ifii. 
Helmunt  (Van),  his  curious  tenet;,  16. 
Hepatitis,  sr-o 
Htraclides  of  Taren'.um,  1, 
Heicnpiui,  Philo,  of  Taifus,  11. 
Hernia,  rupture.  36;,. 

Herodius,  rr.a:e  hi»  patents  take  violent  cx- 

erci'e,  £ 
Heiophilui,  Ml  cruet  practice,  0^ 
Hiccough,  300. 

Hildenbran4~oTYier.nl,  63^  £;  an  tictilent 
lecturer  and  writer,  6  j. 

Him  ley  of  Cottingcn,  $3. 

Hindoos,  cultivated  m«a  cine  very  eariy.  3 

Hipporratet,  a  defcendant  of  Efculapios, 
ftyled  the  father  of  medicine,  4_ ;  hia 
fyftem,  5, ;  practice,  6^  2  >  eppofed  be 
/iff  tcpiades,  ten  n"  theory  of  the  blood'a 
motion,  »8 :  hi>  fkill  in  diagoona,  oa  ;  bit 
practice  and  ojiiniusit  now  tacitly  acted 
upon,  ibid. 

Hon'man  and  hia  opinions,  34. 

Hr  fpital  for  fick  children  at  Vienna,  60j  70. 

Hofpiial  gangrene,  fuppofed  caufc  of,  70. 

Humoral  pathology,  c,o. 

Hut.ter  (John),  a  mult  ditiingaiiBcd  una- 
n  mift,  3j  j  hU  miil'eiim,  J_0;  character, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  ibid. 

Haiter  ( William),  j6_ 

Hydrocephalus,  fyrr.ptoms of,  14°.  1 ;  treat- 
ment, m,  a. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  140. 

Hydtopln-bia.  jjj  ;  cafe  a,  %it  ;  fymptomt, 
tit ;  treatment,  314,  15. 

Hydiopi,  drop fy,  338. 

Hypertrophy,  or  enlargement  ol  the  heart, 
*4<J.  <0  ;  combined  with  dilatation  0/  tbe 
ventricles,  »i- 

Hy  defies,  from  uterine  irritation,  11 6. 

Jamet'a  obfervations  on  inflammation,  4c. 

Jaundice,  i_j_i  ;  black.  174.  5^ 

Ibis  inftruQs  mankind  intheufeof  clyiteis.a. 

Jcicrus,  yellow  jaundice,  171 ;  caufet,  171. 
I  i  treatioent,  174. 

Ifnii  facer,  «'4  j  tteatment,  335- 

Iliac  pallioo,  150. 

Impotence  Irnoi  various  cnfei,  Jjt, 

locobui,  or  nightmare,  |S<:,  jo. 

In^igcftion,  caufts  of,  101.  1 ;  more  fuily 
tiaced,  ng  :  fiift  cjjfs  of  difeafes  aiifin'i 
lioan,  1 11}  ,  t'latnirnt,  141  -t  ftconi  clats 
ol  Oiionicri,       ,  trcjtincot,  147. 


ii^lr.mjTiativin,  iq^  ;  inquiry  into  tV-r  r;mfi'j 
ar-.j  pSeiuirrna  j»f,  104  j  tlif  eff  ct,  not 
Ire  cvjfr,  of  feser,  10,7  ;  A\i?*it%  ron- 
netred  with,  az?  ;  et'erna!,  1 30 ;  inter- 
rial,  is, ; ;  of  the  brain,  1 16  ;  at  the  lon^s 
ar.d  pleuTi,  ^41  ;  of  the  heart,  144  :  of 
the  arteries,  146  .  of  i.ie  bowels,  »ei;  ; 
liver,  160 ;  fpleen  an.4  kidneys.  162  ; 
l.h.'dtr,  »6;;  wi-mh,  161.  a  ;  tcDicles, 
:  '14  ;  eye.  ibid:  bronchia,  » "Tcf. 

Injections,  fiift  ufij  in  auitomy  by  Vel'a- 

llul,  1L 

Ion' bus,  tubercles  in  tli-  fa:e.  ■ 
Jol  j'hine  ai-iiiiTny,  runnrOrd  with  the  mi- 
litary h<'f|ritat,  at  Viinnn,  Ifl^ 
Ituly,  fur^cry  iIitc  in  tlx  iSth  eer.toty, 

;t  i    road-hosifcs  in  ll.e  jij  5; 

Dr.  Sir  Chjilet  Morsnr/s  account  of  I  Tie 

piefent  irate  of  n-eai;inc  there,  jj,  4_, 
Itch,  varieties  of,  %!>z. 
Kfp!er,  aapliea  rnccbjr.i:'!  prin<i,-lcs  t3  ev- 

pl/.in  vtfion, 
Kern,  and  his  lur\;ical  clinic,  6^  j  his  very 

lingular  pric~ti^e.  cua. 
Kidoeys,  inlammatijT  of,  jjli j  cure,  i"j  , 

grivct  or  llnne  in,  14b. 
L»i;nrfi*,  i r  L»rd in :il "  dehre,  ^ *  -j . 
Lallrman<l,  hii  wuik  on  the  ti'nin,  46  :  h'l 

opinion  a»  to  the  c  tulV  »r  de  [(iurn,  jjv 
l->"jenl>rck,  J^j  an  cxtelttnt  furttuii  at 

Gurtinp,en,  j/v 
Laney,  his  Opi.n.  inon  the  yello-ar  ftvet.SI 
i.a{teals  and  lympl-.a:lci,  ^  ^. 
Uiwtriice,   Lis  character  of  Hun'.rt  and 

Cuvier,  3_o. 
Le  Dta -.  his  improvement  in  lithotomy,  ijj 

his woit.s,  jS. 
I.eeuwe nliovL'i  microfcnp'cal  difcovcrio.n. 
L'-anid'-i  iif  Aleianftrii,  li, 
l.i  p:do!is,  fcjiy  c'ifeafea,  ■;  ;sj. 
Leprr,f»,  furr.mo:i,  tt) i  wlute,  lip,  t<4  i 

black,  v;4. 
Leiharcy,  or  femnolcrcy,  319. 
Lcucamliropia,  or  wolf-m»:nel'i,  14. 
Lcueorrhua.  O'  whiles,  its, ;  mucous,  314: 
watery,  315;  difiir.^uilhcd  from  Blenor. 

rheea,  117. 
Libraries,  4tc.  in  Germany,  C.7. 
Litnofsi,  morbid  appetite,  1 1 .. 
Linnaeus,  his  modification  ol  bauvage's  fyf- 

tetn,  H%. 
Lithia,  Hone  and  gravel,  -;a6, 
Liitiotvmy,  imprnv^mrnit  in  during  ihe 
t6th  century,  11  ;  the  high  operation, 
11 

L.ver,  iti  effcifti  on  Ihe  head,  ic6.  2  :  hl,w 
afteete4  in  ir.dijreflion,  lar^  ;  abfcefi  in, 
1 10}  inflammation  ur,  160. 

Lobitein,  his  accniartt  of  the  anatomical 
mufeum  of  Straftiurg ,  7»-4- 

Lower,  Margaret,  eurioua  and  incredible 
cafe  of,  iti. 

Lues,  the  venereal  difrafe,  191. 

Luot'ic  Afylum  at  Cliarrnton,  how  regu'at- 
'd,  tOj  cjj  the  Salpetriere,  tif.  ni  t 
treatment  of  the  infane  in  the  provinces, 

Sii     '"'l.i'i  }■ 
Lungs,  how  aiT:CTeil  in  jndigeiVion,  ty'j.  4 - ■ 
their  action,  tgo  ;  inftammation  ol,  ;  :  r . 
Lying-in  hofpital  at  Vienna,      ;  where  all 
the  children  die,  6q  ;  at  I'aria.  74- 


Me.'fl's,   174  j    how    diftinguiOied  from 

fniltt  fever,  174,  Jj  treatment,  175. 
Mechanical  principles  abfunlly  applied  to 

the  f-jiicTtiufis  of  the  human  frame,  16. 

3_s  ;  the  fyrtem  not,  however,  ufclefs  33. 
Me.liite  aufcult.11  ion.    See  Stetlv  fcoee. 
Medic .il  magazines,  fsrft  publication  ol,  1'. 
Meckinct  d  i'uiguifJicd  into  chemical  and 

galenical,  &tL 
Metarna,  black  jaundice,  T74. 
Melam^us  difcoven  the  virtues  of  the  me- 

lamponijm,  a_i  hia  {kill,  4. 
Meneeiaies,  author  of  i_y  books,  11. 
Mcnfes.  f.bilrocTlf  it  32a  ,  profufe,  rScc  *2 3. 
M-rcutr,    sariou.   ptcparitions  of,    14"' , 

cautions  in  toe  life  of,  s  jS. 
Mcf  .nca,  diforder^  of  the  pitenchyina,  3  aS. 
M'jtaftjfii,  or  tr.snOtiilTion  of  difeafes,  qo, 

l-s,  or  Methudiils,  10  ;  their  tent  tj, 

11  i  rornpami  with  Brown's,  43. 
Mrtroc-.is,  nvotlu-r'a  tn.rks,  36 f>. 
Mi;lwilety  in  tile  i6th  ccmui  vF  13. 
Miltr,  defects  in,  3_iji  ;   ill  the  Uriafts  of 

til  iles.  330. 
Mimofu,  a  teiis  ufeJ  bv  l>r.  Hall  to  denote 

certain  fpreiei  u  in.il  1  ,ic  .'.ian,  l_3_l_j  z  ;  M# 

ur^.e  nis  1^3,  4  ,  M  drcu!or,  I  j?. 
MiOini utct  king  of  l'or.tu>,  8  ,  his  uiiirerlal 

fr  -pe  1y ,  r  r  anti oo'e, 
Molieie,  alludrs  10  the  cifputo  between  Syl- 

li'jsiilJ  Vcfil  ui,  xa. 
Mo^ro,  Or.  the  firft  of  the  Scottish  IcAurets 

on  furgery  and  anatotny,  J7_. 
Moore  ( Anne),  her  eafs  telatcd,  120,  L 
Moria,  to-jliflmrli,  IQi. 
Morpliica,  monftrnfitiei,  3^6. 
Murray's  arranjement  of  the  materia  me- 

diet,  9 

Mufeum  of  natursl  hi  flirt  at  Vienna,  6j  ; 

of  morbid  anatomy,  65J  of  anatomy  at 

Stralliurj,  2»j  k  4j 
Narcotics,  ejG. 

Nature  will  not  alarays  eurssdifeafci.  TO. 

Noufea,  or  loathing,  114.  t 

Neniefiua  brt1iL>p  of  Emilia,  fai-J  10  have  d'|f- 

co/:red  the  citculation  of  the  blood,  lii , 

hit  pietenfinni  examined,  I9. 
Nervoua  fyflem,  80. 04. 
Ne'Oe-ralh  17;.  3c,. 
Neuralgia,  lie  doloureux,  sr>8. 
Neurotica,  nervous  diforders,  198- 
Nicander  of  Colophun.  i, 

NiclHills'k  theory  vf  ferer,  loS,  9  j  fume  of 
his  |K>fitions  no*  proved,  z. ; 


LyfTa,  feline  ar.d  canine  madnefs,  31 1- 
Macbridc's  fyllem  praiferl  r.y  lh.  Gyo..', 
Macbaon,  Ion  of  Kfiulapius,  3. 
M^irndie,  a  French  phyfy  logift,  46. 
MaKt',  refutes  oil  error  as  to  gunshot  wounds, 

Mali',  loufy  difnrder,  tf  t. 
Matxfmus,  atroiJiy,  s'J  r 
Marinus,  tile  re:torrr  of  srntorny,  It. 
Materia  me^ica,  arranger. cut  of  by  Cullrn, 
Muria;, ,  ani  Tatr,      ;  by  K.rby,  J_*  ,  wi- 
.  pliabetical  lift,  s,tjii. 


Nighcimre  •  1  onuiion  d  fcafe,  190. 
Nof  1  rrltored,  jj  ,  ulcerated,  178  ■  polypus 

in,  ibid. 

Nolology,  ot  elafTirication  of  difeafes,  In  ; 
Cood'i.  81,  sns ;  ('later  s,  Jt ;  Sauvagri'i, 
81,  i_,  Linnaeus't,  Vogel"!,  and  Sagar'a, 
81  ;  Cultcu'l,  8jJ  Selle's,  Plouquet's, 
ice.Saj  j  Darwin's  and  Parr's, gej.  Young's, 
Wiiian's,  <kc.  16±  Oranville'a  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children,  87. 

NoutTvr'i  remedy  againil  worms,  i6t. 

Nymphominio,  33".  L. 

Orlontia,  diforders  of  Hie  teeth,  108. 

Oedoptofin,  protrufiou  of  fume  of  the  genital 
organs,  HI.  2_ 

Oifuphagus,  ubflruQiuns  in,  net  cafes, 
ll6.  17. 

Oil  a.  a  leinedy  ngainft  worms,  162;  oil  of 

turpentine,  167 
Oluphonij,  defect  of  voice, 
Omentum,  enlargement  of,  1  "6,  7. 
Ophthalmy,  curious  cafes  of,  71. 
Opium,  ita  condiment  parts,  48. 
Orgitlica,  d-feafes  alTeftm^  the  argafm,  130. 
OtiDsrius,  one  ot  the  chief  pn^ftcians  alter 
Galen,  14J  hia  diftoveries  and  p.  act  ice, 

ORainlcr  and  hii  mufeum,  aa. 
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Oififkition  of  (be  heart,  14^  ;  of  various 

P"ts,  11?.  L, 
Otlheaii,  ortificaiion of  certain  put?,  3?7,8. 

Olffcn  gH, 

Painter's  colic,  1  ;o  ;  remedies  for,  I  c,  I. 

Palsmedes,  the  Grrck  phyncian,^ 

Palladia!  the  Sophirt.Tuft  wiote  fatislaitorily 
upon  urine,  l£. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  144,  ^cq- 

Palfy,  three  varieties  of,  is  I. 

Parabyfou,  intern.il  tumours,  17s.  6 ;  treat- 
ment, 177. 

Paracelfus,  hii  doftriiiet,  1  <■ 

Paracufis,  defect  of  hearing,  tot, 

Paracyefi-,  morbid  pregnancy,  j}<. 

Parxiibciis,  defects  in  the  fenfes,  366. 

Parageufis,  depraved  tafte,  ia» 

Paramenia,  disordered  menfes,  111. 

Paraphs,  depraved  feeling,  %C1,  j. 

Pare  (Ambrofe),  a  very  eminent  French 
furgeon,  IX. 

Paris,  prefentftate  of  medical  opinion!  there, 

Paillet,  bit  account  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
Cadiz,  49. 

Park's  pathology  of  fever,  lflfL 

ParoJynla,  difficult  labour,  in,  6. 

Paronrria,  morbid  dreaming,  19",. 

Parorfu,  difeafed  virion,  v». 

PaioCmii ,  depraved  fmell,  ;o3. 

Paroftia,  difeafed  bones,  1  3  7. 

Parr  (Dr.),  his  tmfological  arrangement,  8  j; 
its  merits  and  defects,  &4L 

Paruria,  difeafes  of  the  urine,  ^4  ^, 

Pathology,  at  diuinguiQicd  from  pbyGology, 
I;  early  liittory  of,  l_i  among  tbe  Egyp. 
liana,  Jews,  Hindoo*,  and  Chinefe,  3  i  in 
Greece,  gymnaflic  fyftem,  4J  under 
Hppocratea  and  hit  followers,  4- 7  ;  dog- 
matic and  empirical  fects,  2  ;  Alexandrian 
fchool,  gi  among  the  Romans,  LCI ; 
methodic  frft,  10,  ti±  pneumatic  and 
eclectic  fects,  laj  chemical  fyftem,  jj  ; 
mechanical,  1x ;  Bichat's  fyilcm,  jjj 
Cullen's,  4«1  Brown's,  40.  4J  ;  Ra! 
fori's,  £tj  i_j  <t.  4:  Brouflaib's,  41.  46, 
to ;  Darwin's  fympathctic  fyftem,  found- 
ed on  jihyfiology,  4J,  4j  prefent  fVate  of 
in  England,  4jL  5  i  in  Fraoct,  4S.  74; 
Italy,  jt ;  Spain  and  Portogal,  5^5;  Ger- 
many, 5^  Greece,  7  e, ;  Turkey,  iliid  ; 
frencral  principles,  JSi  8a }  nofology,  80- 
87  j  caufetof  differ,  SS  yi  j  I'yoiptomi, 
1 1-94  ;  materia  mcdica,  04  q" ;  Mphaiie- 
tical  lift  of  therapeutics,  06-100.  claffi. 
fication,  101-167  ;  materia  medka,  \6g. 

Paului  nf  JEt'ina,  the  loft  of  tbe  Greek 
claflical  phylicians,  1^  lxu 

Pectoriloquifir),  x8|. 

Pcdiluviom,  400. 

Pepper  (black),  a  cure  for  intermittent 
fever,  5J. 

Pericarditis,  I4S,  6.;  Cub-acute,  147,  &, 

Peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
ta  1  treatment.  &c.  141. 

Peritonitis,  acute,  icj;  chronic,  11,4,  j. 

Perforation,  or  fweat,  rn/L 

Perofplanchnia,  internal  defects,  i<6,  7_. 

Peflary,  ]\l;  differeut  kinds,  and  how  to  ap- 
ply them,  hi. 

Petit, an  eminent  French  furgeon,  '8. 

Peromelia,  defects  in  tbe  limbs,  7,67. 

Phimolii  and  parspbimoiis,  an. 

phlebotomy  (aught  by  the  hippopotamus,  »i 
much  ofed  by  Hippocrates,  6,  7  :  edict  re- 
lucting it.li:  ftiimilativcano  fedativc.  oq. 

Phlegmon,  or  abfiels  ncjt  the  furl  ace,  i-,o. 

Phlogatio,  or  irirluntmntory  dii'e-fej,  117. 

Phlylli,  whitlow,  at;. 

Phonicj,  difmdeis  of  the  vocal  organs,  177. 

Piitfphalca  in  calculi,  'iQ. 

Pnicaita,  dij'orderi  of  the  mini,  or  biaiiyfyS. 


Phrrnilit,    Si  e  Cephalitis., 
i'iiyms,  boil, caibunrle,  ice.  111, 
I'hylicians,  qoarrtl  with  the  furjeons  and 

patronize  llie  barbers,  ;  their  oath,  18* 
PhytVili'gy,  'ecciriry  ti>be  ftuiicd  previoully 

to  psthclogy,  |j  Aate  of  st  the  prefent 

"me,  ti- 
Pica  r.afi,  or  fnutT  tak'ng,  lay 
Piles,  blind,  168  j  bleeding,  167,  70. 
Pinel"s  fyftem,  S£. 

Plater,  firft  arranged  difeafes  by  their  fymp- 

tlMllS,  Sj. 

Plenck's  arrangement  of  the  difeafes  of  the 

eyes  and  Ikin,  SA. 
Plethora,  a  He. 

Pleuralgia,  or  pain  in  the  fide,  IQI. 
Pleurify,  241,  j^. 

Pleuriiit  vrrmioofa,  140  i  three  other  va- 

rietirst»4». 
Pliny  the  elder,  1  u 
Ploucjnet's  outlines  of  a  fyftem,  84. 
Pneumatic  fcA,  LL, 

Pneumatics,  difoiders  of  the  refpiratory 
funfiions,  177. 

Pneumonia,  difordert  of  the  lungs,  lSfa, 

Polyperia,  mon^rofities,  ^67. 

Polypodia,!  remedy  againft  worms,  16^. 

Polypus  in  the  nofe,  178 ,  uterus  and  va- 
gina, in. 

Polyfutcia,  corpolence,  1  ;6. 

Portugal, (bate of  pathology  thereat  prefent, 

Pott,  an  excellent  Engliu  furgeon,  \j. 
Prasagoraa,  a  bold  practitioner,  8. 
Prickly  heat,  Hi, 

Prieftj,  whether  originally  phyficians  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  ^  j  ;  by  being 
permitted  tn  marry,  tbe  connection  be- 
tween phytic  and  divinity  was  deftroyed 
among  the  Catholics,  10. 

Piinn'i  "Indications,"  eitrads  from,  ?g,  go. 

Prechafka  and  his  mufeum.  6t. 

Prodica,  difeafes  of  the  anus,  lii, 

Prcevtia,  premature  puberty,  ISO. 

PibfetTorfbips  in  the  French  fchool  a,  fold,4Q. 

Pruflic  acid  in  confumption,  187. 

Pruflian  army,  ibfurd  practice,  71. 

Pfellifmua,ftamntcring,  lifping.icc.  170. 

Pfellus,  contradictory  accounts  of  him,  17. 

PfeudocyeUt,  fpurioua  pregnancy,  \j6. 

Ptyalifmus,  or  fpitting  difordcrs,  in. 

Pnlfe,  phenomena  of,  £Jj  influenced  b» 
ftaturc,  time  of  day.  <cc.  j_4.t  «»lT«««l  of, 
curious  Cafe,  \CT. 

Purgatives,  06.  various  kinds,  07. 

Pjredica,  or  fevers,  lot. 

Pythagoras,  and  his  fect,  4, 

ijuinfy,  140;  treatment  of  the  malignant 
putrid  kind,  141. 

Rabies  caiiina,  46. 

Raphania,  contraction  of  the  joints,  3 10. 
Hj tori's  contra  flimulant  fyftem,  41;  whett- 

in  it  differs  from  Brown's,  4_»  ;  exf  laised 

by  Dr.  Morgan,  c  j.  4.  <■ 
Rectum,  difarucrs  of,  170  i  cure,  171. 
Refrigerants,  06. 
Retching  and  vomiting,  lac. 
Rhaxes,  an  Arabian  phyficnn,  i8_i  proves 

that  the  foiall  pox  was  known  taGalrn,  iq. 
Rheyma,  laceration,  36  ;■ 
Rheumatifm,  lil ;  acute,  160;  cl.r.  r.ic.i  rr_, 
Rhoucut,  hoarfenel't,  1 78. 
Riclierand,  JO; 
Rickets,  188.  q_. 

Ringworm,  H7.  of  the  fcalp,  yq. 

Riolan,  endeavouri  to  difprove  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  ic. 

Rubrquet,  his  experiments  unon  opium.  48. 

Romans,  long  wiiiiou:  phyficians,  q_. 

Rcfe-rath  of  fummcr  and  autumn,  ita. 

Roux,  hi>  fuccrfi  in  a  curious  and  difficult 
operation,  jo. 
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Sanctorius,  Jj  ;  his  theory  of  dil'cifc,  ^1. 


Rnyer-Collard,  fiime  curious  anecdotes  of 

him,  4a.  g. 
Rudbeck  (Olaus),  difcovers  the  abferbenti  af 

the  luff  intcftines,  \\. 
Hutut  of  Kphefua,  LL. 

Ruminatiun  in  the  human  (object,  11c  1 

curious  cafes,  lit).  7  ;  diffecaion,  i_ii. 
Ruft  (of  Ucilio),  on-ophthalmy,  to. 
Sagar's  arrangement  of  difeafes,  Ix, 
Saint  Vitus'!  dance,  lot). 
Salerno,  its  celebrated  fchool  of  medicine, 

152 ;  ArS  confers  degrees,  Uu 
Salivation,  tit;  its  ufes,  l_l_ 
Sanctorius,  Jj  ;  I  " 
Sarpi  (Paul),  to. 
Sauvages,  8j  ;  hk  claflification,  £i, 
Seal  led  head,  153. 

Schiirhus,   as  diftingoKbed  from  cancer, 

104. 

Schmidt  (John  Adam),  a  writer  on  diieafcs 

of  the  eye,  66±  j_. 
Scotch  furgeuns  in  the  18th  century,  j7_. 
Scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  289 }  fymptomi  of 

cure,  190,  La 
Scurvy,  lame  times  confounded  with  uphills, 

Ut ;  in  the  gums,  III;  hiftory  of  the  dif- 

ea.re,  194}  land,  aqc,,  fea,  196;  tieaunenv, 

Secretion  and  abforption,  Sjcj, 

Sedatives,  how  they  act,  qq. 

Scleucus,  gives  up  bis  wife  to  bis  fon,  cj. 

Sellc's  claffificatiou  of  difeafes,  84* 

Scrapion  the  empiric,  8. 

Servetus,  Li ;  a  good  philofop her  and  divine, 
burnt  for  his  religion,  15 ;  approached  very 
near  to  the  full  difcovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  lOj,  10. 

Sharp,  in  eminent  EnLiliilTTurgeon,  S7. 

Shields's  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  Ba- 
tavia.ii  j. 

Shingles,  1  c6. 

bialagogues,  q6. 

Simeon  of  Anlioch,  17. 

Small-pox,  of  greater  aotiauity  than  eon- 
monly  fuppofed,  to ;  iu  varieties,  222  i 
treatment,  17S,  j. 

Smell,  depraved  or  wanting,  ?oa. 

Sncfziog,  \0<)- 

Snranui,  an  eminent  teacher  of  tbo  mcthn- 

dic  feet,  1  La 
Spain,  its  public  libnrica  in  thai  iMh  ceo- 

iaiy,  iQj  prefent  ftate,  ci- 
Spargano6s,  milk-fpread, 
Spsfm,  108;  convulfive,  jog. 
Spcrchlelfnefi,  178,  3. 
Spermorrheu,  invtluniary  emilSon  of  feed, 

Spinal  marrow,  inflammation  of,  47. 
Splanchnic!,  difordert  of  the  vifecra,  \\. 
Spleen,  inflammation  of,  sfia. 
Squinting,  lot. 

Suhl,  hii  tbeory  of  life  founded  on  the 

Cartefun  philofophy,  Jfc 
Stephen  the  Athenian,  lq- 
Stereotica,  fractures,  diflocatioau,  ice.  i6<. 
Sternalgia,  or  angina  pectoris,  190,  u 
Stethofropc.  144 ;  deftribed.  14 c ;  its  action 

in  difeafes  of  the  heart,  »a8tof  tbe  longs, 

18s  ;  in  dropfy  of  the  cheft,  \\g 
Stimulants,  j6j  general,  jS,  cl 
Stomach,  how  affected  by  diTcafc,  Ifii;  more 

particularly,  107;  by  eating  too  fart,  141, 

inflammation  of,  it,6. 
Stones  in  ths  bowels,  Itr. 
Strangury,  l4t»  from  worms,  ;4a. 
Strifture  in  the  rectum,  Hi.  xi.  i6<.  jj  how 

to  be  treated.  153,  16-,  S,  in  the  urethra, 

■jit;  treatment,  3i</. 
Struma,  fctophula,  or  king's  evil.  «8q. 
Stuttering,  or  Hammering,  170.  Bfi, 
Sugar  firft  ufed  in  mjedkinc  by  the  Arabians, 

Surfer;, 
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Surgery,  the  fit  ft  branch  of  pathology  that 
una  cultivated,  I }  evidenced  in  th«  prac- 
tice of  Pntroelui,  4j  at  Rome,  m  mili- 
tary in  the  1 6th  century,  aj;  of  France 
In  the  16th  Century,  lji  Jep»r*l*d  from 
barbarifm,  *_7j  8  ;  in  the  iSth  century, 
22»  1»  2i '°  r*ra0<< nineteenth.  47. 

Syncope, o»  fainting,  ji<. 

Sweat,  of  various  colour  and  fair II,  m, 

Sweeting-fit  knef»,  firft  appearance  of  in 
England,  U|  htftory  of,  in.  j;  treat- 
neat,  Hi.  eaufe  of,  111,  4. 

S  wine-pox  and  hive*,  177. 

Sydenham,  a  very  enlightened  author,  jj  | 
hit  judicloul  practice,  JlJ  praifed  by  Sau- 
»age»,  iu 

Sylvius,  hit  abfurd  defence  of  Galen,  at ; 
alluded  to  by  Moltere,  uv 

Sytoiut  <lc  le  Doe,  a  fupporter  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation,  and  founder  of 
the- chemical  fyftem,  ju 

Symptoms  of  difeafrt,  all  •»  explained  by 
Dr.  Marfhal  Hall,  jo. 

Synclanui,  general  fpaftn,  toy. 

Syncope,  or  fainting,  3  1 

Syfpina,  convulhoni,  315. 

Syftatica,  difcafc*  of  the  frnfei,  IIP. 

Taliacoilui,  the  reftorer  of  nofei,  it. 

Tararc,  the  wonderful  eater,  119, 

Tafte,  depraved, 

Taylor,  Martha,  the  Derby  Aire  fifting- 
wmun, 

Tea,  praifed  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  why,  lot. 
Teeth  and  teething,  diiordcr*  of  and  irora, 

if .  g . 

Tenefmoi,  a>  diftingoidMd  from  fcirrhou* 

rectum,  167;  delcription  and  cure,  lhl. 
Tefticle,  inflamed,  164,  118. 


Tetanus,  a  nervous  malady,  joj^iti  dreadful 
fymptoms,  104  ;  disgnoftics,  30 a  treat- 
ment, to6;  in  the  Tonga  iflindi.  to7. 

Tetter,  jt6  ;  running,  jej;  milky,  -1,50.  ; 
honeycomb,  160  ;  dry  and  fcurfy,      1  ■ 

Themifon,  the  founder  of  the  methodic 
feet,  13)  Hi 

Thetj.cutici,  04,  5  ;  3,67,  8. 

Tberiica  Androm*chi,or  Venice  uWcle, »«; 
a  very  famout  remedy,  id. 

Theffalui of  Trallit,a conceited  phy 6<ian,i  t» 

Third,  excefJivc,  tit.  10;  want  of,  1  10. 

Thlafma,  bruifrs,  x,6j^ 

Thomai  (Mury),  a  fading-woman,  m. 

Thrulh,  white  and  black,  176. 

Tic  douloureux,  108. 

Tocolofi,  a  curioui  remedy  for  tetanus,  107- 
Tongue,  fnmetimei  too  large,  117,  ig ;  want. 

tnj,  17S  i  yet  not  occafioning  the  party  to 

be  abfolotely  dumb,  179. 
Tonici,  96. 
Trclii,  wound),  16c. 
Tricholii,  diforileti  of  the  hair,  164. 
Tuhcrclei,  common  to  fcrofula  and  eonfump- 

tiun,  igy 

Tumoon,  internal,  17c,  6j  fymptoma  and 
treatment,  177;  external,  »t7. 

Turkey,  ft  ate  of  pathology  there,  a  few 
yeart  hick,  7_Cj  6^  an  account  of  the  firft 
publication  on  anatomy  at  Constantinople, 
76.  7.  8;  prefent  ftate  of  the  hospitals 
there,  7_8,  9. 

Tychica,  accidental  d.furders,  }6<- 

Tympany,  or  wind-dro|>(y,  14a;  of  the  ab- 
domen and  womb,  m. 

Vaccination  in  Turkey,  78;  varietic*  of,  j  7  'j. 

Vuuquclin,  an  excellent  chemift,  SO. 

Venereal  difeafe,  a  1 .  iqi. 
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Vefaiiot,  hit  great  difcoveric*  io  anatomy, 

11,  ill 
Vis  meaicatrix  naturae,  40. 
Virion,  defect*  of,  iso. 
Ulcus,  oleer,  log. 

Univerfitie*  of  Italy,  55;  of  Germany,  j6  ; 
tProteitant,  c4-6o;  Catholic,  of  which  trie 

chief  it  thjt  or  Vienna,  fij. 
Vogel'i  arrangement  of  difeafe:,  Si. 
Vomit!  niue;icommfoded  by  Hipi>-Jcratei,jL 
Vo-nitinf,  or  nanfea  in  action,  lie. 
Urine,  fieri  treated  of  by  Palladius,  16  .  dif- 

eafei  of, at  ftitngury,  diabetes,  Ate.  343  et 

Vrerui,  inflammation  of,  its,  £  j  protrulion 
o>,  3iij  treatment,  3 j».  application  nf 
the  ptllary,  iuvertad  uterui,  114.  po- 
ly put  of,  HJ. 

Warner.  •  good  Eirlith  forgeon,  ^7. 

Waru,  how  to  destroy. 161,. 

Water,  ufed  by  Kern  inrttad  of  ointments, 
6& 

Water.bralk,  113. 

Weaning-brafli,  i  jg. 

Werneck  on  hofpTtaT  gangrene,  70. 

White,  of  Manchcftcr,  Ji 

Whlte-fwelling,  17»,  J, 

V*  hitloar,  IH,  |. 

Whooping  cougri,  u  ;  fymptomt  and  treat- 
ment, tij.  4. 

Willan'a  work  on  cutaneoai  d  feafct,  ccm- 
pletcd  by  Dr.  Bite  raj  ji,  ^6 

Willii,  gitei  fjme  hinta  at  a  fyHem  of  era- 
niology,  ji- 

Wind-cholera,  1  $9. 

Wind-colic,  ilk caJle  and  cjre,  i;t. 

Wormi  in  the  ■otettinci,  l^ajlyrnptom!, 
164;  treatment!  l6t. 


Ao» icul tb»  1  locouraged  and  honoured, 
74*. 

Almifro,  one  of  the  nrftdttcorCTcri  of  Peru, 

74'  ;  'ayi  claim  to  Curto,  pot  to  death 

by  hia  friend  Pixirro,  74^. 
AIum(ts  the  younger,  affilb  in  tbc  murder 

of  Piiarro,  11  himfclf  put  to  death,  74 1. 
Arequipa,  and  it*  mine*  ;  7  ei. 
Acabalipa,  inca  of  Peru,  murdered,  y^». 
Bartholomew  de  latCafaa,  744. 
Callai,  or  BetUeirU,  7t». 
Carjaral,  tbc  abettor  of  Uoruules,  Piaarro, 

Z4»  ;  put  to  death,  74?. 
Chafca,  or  Vcnui,  worihlppfd  in  Peru,  7<o. 
Chili  declare*  ilfelf  independent,  746. 
Cochrane,  lord,  affifia  the  Peruviana,  bat 

aftcrwardi  retire*  to  Brafil,  -47. 
Coionna,  or  the  Land  of  the  MiiTiom,  741. 
Commerce,  7<6,  2± 

Condcrcanqui  raifo  an  iafarreccion  in  Peru, 
741;  ;  put  to  death  with  all  hi*  family, 

Conriefoyoa,  and  it*  mine*,  jjj. 

Council  of  the  Indira,  75 1 . 

Coort  of  Audience,  75a  j  divided  into  three 

chamber*,  7^  1. 
Chic*,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  7; 
Cuaco,  the  firft  built  city,  7«»  i  prefent 

ftate  of,  751 ;  temple  of  the  Son  there, 

749  j  intenf  rncy  of,  7tt. 
Encomiendi&,  nature  of,  7tl. 
Cafca,  viceroy,  hiicaotioui  proceeding,  744; 

quell*  the  rebellion*  74c. 
Cuamanga,  an  internal  prorisce,  7S1 1 

town,  7J2,  4. 
G  uancavelK*  and  iti  cjBick6lTer-miDei,  7S4. 


Higher  Pem,  t^e  m'metal  diftrift,  741. 
Houfe  of  Trade,  jst. 

Huana  Cnpac,  twelfth  inca,  74t  ;  a  thou- 
fand  perfon*  murdered  at  hit  funeral,  749. 

Inca*  of  Peru,  abfotute,  marry  their  filler*, 
govern  mildly,  748- 

Language  of  Peru,  7tt,  2* 

Lima,  intendancy  ot,  7ti ;  trade,  7<6. 

Lower  Peru,  740  ;  climau  and  produftiom, 
74- 

Luque,  one  of  the  original  difwtdciauT 
Peru,  241 ;  made  the  firft  bifhop,  741. 

Mama  Ocollo, the  wifeof  Mango  Capac,  748. 

Mango  Capac,  the  firft  inca  of  Peru,  -41 ; 
hi*  miracolou*  appearance  and  procecdiogi, 
748. 

Mate,  a  liquor  ufed  in  Peru,  754.  j. 
Moon  woruipped  by  the  Peruvtmt,  7^0. 
Nunca  Vela,  the  viceroy,  defeated  and  killed, 
744- 

Parupia  del  Sacramento,  741. 

Peru,  ancient  and  prefent  boundaries,  and 
aaturtl  divifiona,  740;  difcov*ry  by  the 
Spaniard*,  741 :  conquered  by  them,  74a  : 
a  frame  of  government  formed  by  the  em- 
peror king  Charlea,  "44 1  the  reduction 
completed,  and  followed  by  a  petce  of 
two  hundred  year*,  74  ;  j  unwilling  to  take 
part  in  the  late  trouble i,  246  ;  at  length 
declare*  for  independence,  747  ;  primi- 
tive hi  (lory,  &C  748  j  rtlipjour  worlhip, 
740 ;  toleration,  7  so  {  government  eft*- 
bliJird  at  the  oonqueit,  750, t ;  relieved 
from  the  encomicodat,  the  report  irnento*, 
and  the  mita,  751 }  language,  7Sita  t 
population,  7<*  i  the  fevcnmuodcnuei, 


or  province!,  7ti.  4 ;  charu/ter  aod 
manner*,  7C4;  manulacturci,  7t<  .  com- 
merce, 7<r>  ,  army.  7^7. 

Piaarro,  f  mu  it,  the  chief  of  the  Uifrgecrer* 
and  conqueror!  of  Peru,  241  ;  eftabliihe* 
the  nrft  colony,  murderi  the  inca,  *nrl 
extend*  hit  conquefti,  743;  puts  Almigro 
to  death,  and  \\  himfclf  murdered,  t41- 

Piiarro,  Ferdinand,  743  j  imprifooed  twenty- 
tbree  yeari,  74s. 

Plaarra,  Coonlei,  74 1 1  declared  governor 
of  Peru,  744  ;  betrayed,  lurren  len,  and 
i»  put  to  death,  74c. 

Privateering,  bad  policy  in  the  prefeot  ftate 
of  Peru,  748. 

Quito,  formerly  joined  with,  now  feaaratrrl 
from,  Peru,  740 ;  their  gudi  Muibipped 
in  the  fame  temple,  750. 

Rainbow  woruipped  by  the  Peruvian! 
747.  50- 

Rcparuiniento*,  nature  of,  7ei. 

San  Mattin  the  liberator  of  chili  and  Peru, 
746  i  hi*  noble  behaviour,  747. 

Slave*,  ftate  of  in  Peru,  751. 

Sun  worlhipped  by  the  ancient  Peruvimt, 
748  i  temple  of,  740- 

Tar  ma,  and  its  eitenfive  filrer-mioe*,  7S4. 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  740  ;  uf  the  Moon, 
Venal,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  fee.  7to. 

Thunder  and  Lightning,  tec.  object*  01  wor- 
0>if,  740.  to. 

Truxillo,  the  largrft  province  in  Peru,  7c3. 

Tumbei,  the  firft  town  vifitcd  by  Htarro, 

Tupac  Amaru,  tbc  laft  of"  the  incai,  74 <■ 
Vaca  da  Caftto,  governor  of  Peru,  741- 
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Frontifpiecc — Pathology  -  to  face  the  Title. 
Pathology,  Plate  I.  Sycofit,  -  Pa£e  *3' 
— — — —  Plate  II.  lontbus,         -         -  »jj 

—  Plate  III.  Rofalia,  (carlet  fe»er  - 

— — — —  -  Plate  IV.  Rubeola,  m cadet 

  Plate  V.  Porphyra  and  Exanthefit 

 —  Plate  VI.  Strophulus  and  Lichen 

 Plate  VII.  Prurigo  and  Lepriafu 

  Plate  VIII.  Varietie*  of  Pforiafit 

 Plate  IX.  Ichthyou*  and  Herpc* 

 Plate  X.  Rhypia  and  Impetigo 

  Plate  XI.  Porrigo  and  Ecthyma  ■ 

Plate  XII.  Eahytna  and  Scabiei 


*73 
*74 
*95 
35» 
353 
354 
3S5 
357 
359 
361 

4»» 
4*1 

4»5 
4S« 

-,  Plate  II.  Upright  and  Lapland  L.  457 


Portrait  of  Father  Paul 
Pavo,  Plate  I.  The  Common  Peacock 

 Plate  II.  The  Chinefe  Peacock 

pAususand  Peoicellaria 
Pedicularis,  Plate  I.  Sceptred  Lou fe wort 


PtDicuLus,  the  Loufe  i  feven  fpeciet 
Ptr.Asui,  Fith  {  and  the  Temple  at  Pegu 
Pekin  ;  View  of  one  of  the  Gate*  • 
Pelargonium,  Stork't-billj  Plate  I. 

— —  i  Plate  II. 

  —  :  Plate  III. 


45* 
♦73 
4»3 
49' 
49* 
493 


3' 

1». 
33- 
34> 
35- 
36. 

37- 
}8. 

39- 

40. 

4». 

43- 

44 

45 

46. 

+7- 

48. 

■n- 
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Pelecakus,  Plate  I.  Large  White  Pelican     -  499 

 Plate  II.  Man-of-War  Bird,  Shag,  ice.  500 

Penelope,  the  Turkey  Pbeafant,  four  fpecie*  535 


Penn,  the  Quaker 
Pennant,  Portrait  of 
Penkatula,  the  Sea  Pen 
Pentagraph  and  Perambulator 
Pentstemon,  Shrubby  Penftemon 
Peplis,  Water  Purflane 
Perca,  the  Perch,  Plate  I. 

  Plate  II. 

Plate  III. 


-  S4« 
54« 

55> 
5«7 
573 
577 

*«» 
5*7 

59° 

,  Plate  IV.  Five  fpecies  of  Holocenter*  591 

Periconia  and  Periploca  -  618 

Periploca.  Efculent  Periploca         -  61  j 

Persepolis,  Ruint  and  Sculpture  there      -  651 

Persia,  Map  of        -         -         -        -  «SS 

-— ,  Plate  II.  The  prcfent  king,  6k.       -  69z 
,  Plate  III.  Coflume  of  the  modern  Perfiant  715 

Persoonia  pinifolia  and  hirfuta         •        -  719 

Peru,  Plate  I.  Religiou*  Proceflion  -  74,9 
■        Plate  II.  The  Inca  and  hit  Queen       - ) 

 Plate  III.  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  &c.       -    S  7I° 

Peterborough  Cathedral         -         -  784 

Petersburg!!.  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great    -  7*9 
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